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THE MONUMENT UNVEILED IN BOSTON, MEMORIAL DAY, IN HONOR OF COLONEL ROBERT GOULD SHAW 


: ERE they march, warm-blooded champions of a better day for man, -There on horseback, among them, in his 
a. very habit as he lived, sits the blue-eyed child of fortune, upon whose happy youth every divinity had smiled. 
Oaward they move together, a single resolution kindled in their eyes and animating their otherwise so different frames. 
The bronze that makes their memory eternal betrays the very soul and secret of those awful years.—/From the oration of 
Prof. William James, at the unveiling of the monument. 
. i 5 ‘ 
ioc, * abn Right in the van on the red rampart’s slippery swell, 


7 4 id ae : With hearts that beat a charge he fell 


j Foeward as fits a man, = - 
4 ; But the high soul burns on to light men’s feet 
‘ Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet. 
S . —James Russell Lowell. 
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MT. HOLYOKE’S COMMENCEMENT 


Mt. Holyoke College sent out last week 
fifty-six well equipped young women. Rev. 
C. C. Hall, D. D., gave to them words of help- 
fulness such as an earnest, Christian scholar 
might be expected to give. His theme was 
The Sorrow and the Joy of Knowledge. Thir- 
teen colleges are represented in the four 
classes and twenty-three States of the Union, 
while Canada, Japan, Turkey and Ceylon have 
students here. Fourteen religious denomina- 
tions are represented, including Unitarian, 
Roman Catholics and Universalists, etc. Two 
of the graduates enter Hartford Theological 
Seminary this year, one taking the prize for 
Hebrew scholarship. The Voluntary Mission- 
ary Band has nineteen members. In Chile, 
China, Japan, South Africa, Micronesia mem- 
bers of this band have been in service for 
some two years past. One thousand dollars 
have been contributed by the pupils to benev- 
olent work during the year now closing. 

A larger number of applicants have now 
been accepted for the coming year than ever 
before. This will necessitate the building of 
the sixth dormitory. In addition to it the 
buildings that are greatly needed to carry on 
the work most efficiently are a gymnasium, an 
art building, a recitation room in connection 
with the observatory, a general reading-room 
in connection with the library in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Building to 
accommodate the large and increasing num- 
ber, and for the accommodation of the various 
literary societies which are such a stimulus 
to student work. The reconstruction incident 
to the fire last September will call for $100,000 
and $50,000 more for the completion of the 
$200,000 endowment. Dr. D. K. Pearsons and 
John F. Anderson, Jr., of Brooklyn were 
elected trustees, and Miss Charlotte Morrill 
was re-elected to the board. 

At the dedication of the Mary Brigham 
Hall by the New York Brooklyn Association 


Me is and 
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there were strong addresses by Dr. C. E. West, 
Pres, C. C. Hal), Misses Morrill and Parsons 
and Mrs. Atwell. For the first time the an- 
nual collation was held in the Rink, where 
about 600 gathered, old friends, alumnz and 
citizens. At this time the president of the 
National Association of Alumnz anpvourced 
its action in reference to raising *the $49,000 
needed to complete the endowment fund. It 
recommended that it be divided up into 
shares of $490, the sum to be taken by associ- 
ations and individuals. The sum needed by 
trustees simply to complete the work of re- 
building now in progress is $75,000, to say 
nothing of any new buildings needed. It was 
also announced that $1,000 had been pledged 
for a plant house to cost $3,000, and that the 
stained glass windows for the Mary Lyon 
Building would be furnished by the faculty 
and by classes that have recently graduated. 
As the corner stone of the new administrative 
building was laid a thousand dollar bell given 
by George Cutler of Amherst rang out its 
peal of joy. Ss. E. B. 


AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


—— Andover had a double round of Com- 
mencement exercises last week. Abbot Acad- 
emy, with an attendance of 131, graduated 
fourteen young women. Rev. W. E. Wolcott 
was the baccalaureate preacher. A daughter 
of the late President Ware of Atlanta was the 
class poet. The venerable Professor Park is 
still the president of the Board of Trustees, 
but Prefessor Churchill presided at the public 
exercises, introducing as a son-in-law of the 
institution Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., of New- 
ton, who delivered the anniversary address. 
Mr. W. F. Draper presented the diplomas. 
Turkey, India and Korea, with several home 
missionary fields, were represented at the 
alumne meeting. 


—— The fifteenth Commencement of Whit- 
man College passed off successfully. The 


baccalaureate sermon was preached by Presi- 
dent Penrose to an audience which filled the 
Opera House. The subject was Freedom by 
the Truth. At the graduating exercises of 
the academy nine boys and girls appeared on 
the stage aud four creditable orations were 
delivered. Mr. A. W. Doland of Spokane 
and Rey. W. H. G. Temple of Seattle were 
elected to fill the vacancies in the board of 
trustees. An enjoyable concert was given 
by the pupils of the Conservatory of Music at 
the college Commencement. One young man 
graduated. The Commencement address was 


given by Rev. H. P. James. Excellentspeeches — 


followed the alumni dinner. In theeveninga 


very pleasant reception was given by Presi- — 


dent and Mrs. Penrose. 
—— What with “ Senior reception,’’ Society 


of Inquiry, “ Robinson prize debate,” ‘ Dra- . 


per prize speaking ”’ and other public exer- 
cises,] Phillips, Andover, filled a solid week. 
Rey. Kinsley Twining, D.D., delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon. There were 103in the 
graduating class. Rev. Dr. Fiske of New- 
buryport, president of the trustees, presented 
the diplomas. A long list of honors and 
prizes was announced by Principal Bancroft, 
the most marked of which was the calling up 
of the son of the late Professor Pease (of the 
Middle Class) to receive four prizes for ex- 
cellence in scholarship. The graduating ex- 
ercises are held now in the seminary chapel, 
leaving Academy Hall for the alumni dinner, 
a new feature of the anniversary week. An 
appeal was made to the alumni in behalf of 
the new gymnasium, and Rey. Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Detroit was elected president of 
the Alumni Association for the ensuing year. 


For Over-Indulgence 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens 
the nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy 
action, ; 7 


Rey. F. A. NOBLE, D. D., Chicago, Ill.—“ It is a book to quicken loyalty to the Pilgrim faith, and inspire 


zeal in our Christian work.” 


Rev. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D.—‘“ In literary proportion, in clearness of statement, in emphasis laid 
upon things vital and in putting into shade (the proper place) unimportant details, as well as in general spirit of 
candor and clearness, the book shows the marks of one who has made himself familiar with the Congregational 
household in America and has earnestly and conscientiously supplied a real want.” 


Dr. Dunning’s 


CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. 


A POPULAR History of the Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth, and Work of our Denomination. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, D, D., and Gen. O, O. Howarp, LL, D., and special chapters by Dr. J. E, Roy, Dr. A. H. 


QuinT, Dr. F. E, CLARK, and Rev. H. A, BRIDGMAN. 


bound in cloth, gilt top. 


552 pp., with numerous portraits and illustrations, 


Handsomely 


Full of information of value not only to Congregationalists but to all students of American History, inasmuch as early 
Congregationalism is so interwoven with Colonial history that one can hardly be understood without a knowledge of the other. 


How to get it at about One-Third its Former Cost. 


This valuable work was brought out a short time ago as a subscription book, and extensively sold threugh ’ 
which now controls the book, we are able —— 


at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim Press, 


subscribers to The Congregationalist for 


C3” This is the price delivered at our office. 
it convenient to call for this book, either in CHrcaGgo or NEW 
The Pilgrim Press, in either of these cities, 


This offer is limited strictly to our subscribers, old and new. 
Jrom the publishers or at bookstores. To get it at this special price, your name must be on our list 
subscription must be paid at least to the end of 1897. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
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Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. The lan- 
terns made by the STEAM 
GAUGE 
have a Patent Safety At- 


Victor Lantern. 
e 


& LANTERN Co. 


tachment, assuring entire freedom from 
this danger. They are perfect lanterns. 
They can be filled, lighted, reculated and 
extinguished without removing the globe. 


Buy them of your dealer. He has them, or can get 
them if you insist. Send for our descriptive lamp 
catalogue. Mention this paper, 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 


of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 
Services. 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 
2, PILGRIM FATHERS, 
14, MEMORIAL DAY, 
15, CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE, 
. 28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
. 33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. Days oF Tay Yours. 

8. HOUSE OF OUR Gop. 

HOMELAND, 

12, HUMILITY. 

18, GoD IN NATURE. 

“ABIDE WITH DS.” : 

e “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

“GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING. 
es I AM.” 

“JT AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

“TI AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
“T AM THE Goop SHEPHERD.” 

“T AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
“YT AM THE LIVING ONE.” .- 

27. THE MASTER AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

81. JOHN, 

PAUL, 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
: Boston, Mass. 


oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 

oit by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
ummm DOrD & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


= People at Home 


‘having to send money abroad to pay bills, 
‘ete., can buy Books of 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 


hich they draw themselves for any 
mount, to any order, and which are pay- 
ble everywhere. 

_ Special circular about this at 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 

The U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d, London, 


Sacred Songs No. |! 


- No other New book equal to jt. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each,if by mail. - eds 


_THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
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Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


At Kennebunk Beach, Me. To let, two 8-room 
thoroughly furnished cottages, close to beach, $200 and 
#225 for season. D.S. Farnham, Newton Center, Mass. 


_ Christian Homes wanted for three healthy, attract- 
ive and promising American girls, 13,1] and 9 years of 
age. Address M. H. Hitchcock, 3 Allston St., Boston. 


Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An- 
dover, Mass. 


Collector. Wanted, by a responsible man, a posi- 
tion as collector for some publishing bouse or business 
firm. No canvassing. References given. Address P., 
387 Mason Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, for 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. C., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


The Elderage. Summer Home School for Girls, 
where they can remain through the year under the care 
and instruction of kind and capable teachers. 136 
Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a position as matron, or lady in charge,ina 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year, 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work.- Address Stere- 
opticoa, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment. Address Box 275, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Seashore Cottage for Sale at Rye. N.H. 9-rooms; 
on bluff overlooking broad Atlantic; good stable, bath- 
ing, boating and fishing; finest. beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F. D. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Cottage to Rent. I would like torent my furnished 
cottage for the season. Located on high hill, with fine 
view. Five minutes’ walk from post office, one mile 
from R. R. station, Address M. W, Leach, Plymouth, 
Litchfield Co., Ct. 


Housekeeper’s Assistant. Middle-aged woman 
or young girl wanted to assist in doing housework for 
her room and board in the family of a physician residin 
near Boston. Must furnish satisfactory proof of goo 
character. Address L. H., this office. 


West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 
utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings. 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 

orthfield, Mass. 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
pnildren into ber family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personalattention, Higkestreferences 
given. and required. For particulars and terms address 

.» The Congregationalist. 


House to Let in Amherst, Mass. House ver 
suitable for family putting a son into the College; excel- 
lent plumbing etc. Fine shade and fruit trees; grape 
vines. beautiful hedges. Photograph. Rent $350 John 
Jameson, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, or B. H. Williams, 
Amherst, 


Dry Goods Manager (married, 35), 20 years’ con- 
tinuous experience as all-around salesman and in entire 
management of a business, desires to correspond with 
view of new relations. Merchant needing a reliable 
and profitable associate can verify details by addressing 
Buyer and Manager, care of this office. 

——— el 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


LAY COLLEGE FUR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOBREBRS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missjonaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend an 

ife Boat. 

Gouteibutions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7'reasurer. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of ieee 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form bave 


Method of 
Giving — |B" opten ah.00 P 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTs STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, [).; and Los Angeles, Gal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with ad- 
ditional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,94.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to Prof, John 


S. Sewall, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E. 1. BoSworTs, Sec’y. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept.2). For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scuvtt, 520 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study ot 
highest grade, ina climate unequaled for health, in 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses inthe 
History of Religions. the Philosopby of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Postion Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


For catalogues 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Nept. 15,1897. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P, AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 
NEW HaMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Compiete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILF, President. 


VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A.,, 
Principal. 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, ucder officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


Monson, Mass Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept.7, For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


BosToNn, 9 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H, BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day Scbool for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Courses, Exceilent gymnasium. Send 
for Iliustrated Marual. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 180%. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study. also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 15, 1897, 

Miss Ida ©. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
The most advanced methods. Library; physical, 
chemical, bio ogical laboratories; gymnasium, etc. 
Founded 1841. ms Sept. 9, 1897. JoskrpH H. 
Sawyer, M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, seven 


(ae ge te Manualtrainiog. Infirmary, 
ymnasiom. Oval and cinder track. 6ith year 
ina Sept D, W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 


4 Worcester, Mase. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER, POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. lit-page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 30th year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
Christian Work. (8%. ¥.W.C. A.) Courses 
for Teacbers. Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 


etc. Tenth year. Address for circulars Miss L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly eracteel D. L. 
Moody’s Training Scboul), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton, M 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies; Andover, Mass. Begins 


its 69th year sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. as a Clark telescope, labo 
ratory, gympasium, art studios. library, resding and 
music rooms, etc.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc ; over 20 acres of Jawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WaTSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


A prominent pastor says: * There is no single need 
of the church-today so great as that which the Bible 
Normal College (formerly School for Christian 
Workers), Springfield, Mass., is designed and able 
to meet.” Three distinet courses in each of the 
departments, Bible school ana Missionary. New 
courses in New Testament Greek and Educational 
Psychology and Pedagogy. Ten specialists in charge. 
New Ladies’ Hall. Fifty college graduates and as 
many more of practical experierce should enter 
Sept. & Send for catalog to the Sec y, J L. DIXON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary “ "omg sche! 


for Girls. 

Meech to fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 

Offers thorouxh academic training with wide choice 
in electives (including Music, Art, and Languages). Ad- 
vantages for Home Culture. Library. Gymnasium and 
Laboratory. Single rooms may be bad. Careful atten- 
tion paid to individual eeds Location quiet, healthful, 
accessible. For circulars address 

? HOWARD SEMINARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W, GIFFORD, Principals. 


West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clase- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowlin 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfec 


sanitary arrangements. Best home influences,.\ Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 


prospectus, Address 
Rev. SAMUEL VY. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


MASSAORUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston), 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points io its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study, 

Boston proxtmity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundredand twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RuopE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 

Cottages. Electric light. = new dining hal). 

Endowed. Twelve courses. September 13.  [llus- 

trated catalogue. F. D BLAKESLER, D.D, Prin., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Mrs. Mead's School for Girls, 
“ Willside,” Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 
colleges. Advanced study in literature and lower 
College branches for special students 


Educational . 
CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 


“Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls, - 


P. Stamford, Connecticut. 


Pleasant and healthful situation near New 
York. A short daily drill is given in Miss 
Aiken’s method of concentrating the mem- 
ory in order totrain pupils in habits of effec- 
tive study. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. For information address 

(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, A.B. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. Special attention to developmentof literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 

of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N. Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 
tion for college or business, For catalogue address 

Cc. J. WRIGHT A. M. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, FORT EDWARD, 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Elocution. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D , President, Fort Edward; N. Y. 


| 


NEW YORE, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADES1Y 


64th Yeur. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
meut Schoois. Thorough business course. Open 
allyear. Fallterm Sept 15. Col. L. #. ORLEMAN 
Principal, Peek<kill, N.Y. 


NEw YORK, BINGHAMTOY. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular courses. Preparation for College 
avd European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, lj and 15 
West 86th Street, New York City. Thorough Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten through Co lege Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrate 

Attention in Mind Training « special feature; 
conversational French acd German. Home and 
chuperonage for special students. 


# 


NEW YORE, BROOKLYN. 


ce Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 


135-140 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


A boarding and day school for girls, offer- 
ing individual instruction by specialists in 
all English and Classical branches. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Health- 
ful, pleasant, and thoroughly equipped 
.buildings. Convenient to the manifold 
means of culture in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Opens September 30. 

CLARA R. COLTON. 


CORNELIA H. FULTON, 
KATHARINE 8. WOODWARD. 


OHLO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer. P 


JAMES R. SEVERANOE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOI8, CHICAGO. 
LAW DEPAR 
Hon, T. A. M 
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For illustrated catalogue address - 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXII 


Dr. DUNNING’S 


Congregationalists in America 


may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 2. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
6 Months for a . i . ° 
3 Menths for 25 cts. 


$1.00 
4 Weeks Free. 


OUR SERVICES 
No. 16, National. 
With Music, complete, 100 Copies, 60 Cents. 


which has just closed, we remember, 

not only the flight of time, but also the 
slipping away of opportunity. How far we 
have been able to make our readers share our 
privilege of outlook upon the stirring age 
in which we live, with its ever.changing 
panorama of personalities and incidents, is 
for them to judge. At least, we have at- 
tempted week by week to study the propor- 
tion, which can only come when man looks 
at the moving world from the fixed central 
station of the revealed presence and will of 
God. These have been months which spoke 
often of God’s hidden ways—in war, fam- 
ine, pestilence, civil commotion, earth- 
quake, flood and storm. Man’s folly and 
the divisions and misunderstandings of the 
disciples of our Lord have often grieved us. 
Yet there have been good tidings and not 
infrequent news of victory, and in good and 
evil the faith of the church in the advanc- 
ing purpose of its King has never faltered. 
There is no release for faith, no privilege of 
unbroken vision, but there never was a year 
when it was such a privilege to live a help- 
ful Christian life as in this year of our 
Lord 1897, whose midway stage we have 
already reached. 


L reviewing the work of the half-year 


None of the current educational anniver- 
saries is more noteworthy from certain 
points of view than Beloit’s semi-centennial, 
of which we present an extended account 
elsewhere. No one who has visited this 
institution, located in a Wisconsin city 
that so closely resembles New England in 
its natural beauties and in its bracing intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere, could bear 
away any other impression than that of ano- 
ble college of the first grade. Its roots go 
down deep into the early life of the State. 
Its influence today extends far and wide 
through the West. Fortunate in its tradi- 
tions, its cultivated and able president, its 
teaching staff, combining the ripe scholar- 
ship of age with the keen enthusiasm of 
youth, and in as true and as promising a 
_ body of students as can be found in the 
land, Beloit deserves all the words of com- 
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pliment and encouragement which it is re- 
ceiving in such abundance. No wonder 
that Dr. Pearsons, who selected Beloit as 
the first institution to receive his benefac- 
tions, signalizes the semi-centennial by an- 
other unexpected but liberal gift. May the 
next half-century be one of still greater 
usefulness and power. 


The Jast installment of baccalaureates 
for this year was delivered on Sunday. 
Many counsels, warnings and incentives 
were given to the army of outgoing Seniors, 
which may well be taken to heart, not 
only by them, but by others who long ago 
crossed the threshold that divides student 
years from active life. Indeed, we are 
more and more impressed with the vigor 
and timeliness of this year’s baccalaureate 
discourses. They constitute profitable read- 
ing for any man who wou!d have his horizon 
broadened and his heart stirred. Such a 
discourse, for instance, as that of Dr. A. H. 
Bradford’s at Amherst on Puritan princi- 
ples in the modern world hews close to 
great national problems, and his contention 
that we have gone too far in the direction 
of free thought shows that Dr. Bradford is 
not to be ranked among those liberals who 
break altogether with the past. The grad- 
uating class at Dartmouth was favored with 
one of President Tucker’s most thoughtful 
and polished sermons. His plea was for 
such a conception of the world as will 
make us eager to save it, as well as our own 
souls, At Yale President Dwight spoke, as 
always, tender words of farewell, and ex- 
alted personal manhood. High schools, as 
well as academies, in increasing numbers 
are establishing the custom of a special 
sermon to the Seniors, and these discourses, 
too, abound in suggestive sentences. We 
shall make next week some citations from 
the rich material pertaining to Commence- 
ment week utterances. 


It is a question, after all our confidence 
in the democracy of Congregationalism, 
how far the rank and file of the churches 
participate in the management of their 
common affairs. At a meeting of one of 
our national societies the votes cast in the 
business session were less than half the 
number of the delegates enrolled as pres- 
ent. To our expression of surprise a secre- 
tary replied: ‘‘ There has never been much 
interest in the formal election of officers at 
our annual meetings. I wish it were other- 
wise, but it is hard to interest the average 
layman in a technical election.’”’ We have 
italicized the words which explain the want 
of interest. Where all that is to be donein 
a business meeting is settled beforehand, 
and all the officers practically hold their 
positions for life, with annual elections, not 
many persons take deep interest in formally 
assenting to the foregone conclusions. In 
local churches and larger bodies when real 
business is to be done and men are needed 
to do it they will discuss plans with inter- 
est and give thought and prayer to advance 
the work laid on them. Not even a church 
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supper would bring more church members 
together than the knowledge that some- 
thing important to be done or decided waits 
for their presence. The way to have well 
attended annual business meetings is to do 
business. 


Mr. Moody is in the habit of sending out 
about this time a letter inviting all Chris- 
tians to the summer conference at North- 
field for Bible study and prayer, which 
takes place this year from July 29 to Aug. 16, 
The present invitation is of more than usual 
interest, and is marked by a peculiarly ear- 
nest tone. When Mr. Moody says, ‘‘ North- 
field stands for no theological hobby,’ he is 
to be interpreted as extending a hearty wel- 
come to all followers of Christ. We are 
also glad to hear him say, “It is no time 
now to discuss terms or quarrel over forms,”’ 
We trust the churches will take Mr. Moody 
at his word and send larger deputations 
than ever to this spot, so beautiful in its 
scenic attractions and associated with so 
many striking demonstrations of spiritual 
power in years gone by. Mr. Moody is 
right in his assertion that the “‘ great need 
of the hour is the preaching of Bible truth 
in the power of the Holy Ghost; the preach- 
ing of negations neither draws men nor 
builds them up in the likeness of Christ.’’ 
We hope to see the Northfield platform this 
season occupied by men animated not by the 
controversial spirit, but by the sole desire to 
deepen and broaden the lives of God’s people 
and to make them more effective in Christian 
service. Northfield is a mighty power for 
good throughout theland. Its critics ought 
not to stay away because they fear they may 
hear something not to their liking; its spon- 
sors Ought not to direct the thought into so 
narrow a groove that its influence will be 
limited to a chosen few. The first confer- 
ence of this season—that for college stu- 
dents—is now in session and the attendance 
is large. 


An ecclesiastical incident has just oc- 
curred in Wales which is both amusing and 
suggestive. The patron of the living at 
Llanbarry, that is, the owner of the right 
to appoint the rector of the Established 
Church in that town, instead of exercising 
his right, left the selection of the new in- 
cumbent to the rate-payers and tithe-pay- 
ers of the town. Under English law Non- 
conformists still are obliged to help sup- 
port the Established Church by paying 
these taxes, and therefore were included 
among those entitled to vote for the new 
rector. They therefore held a caucus, nom- 
inated a candidate and finally elected him 
over the two other nominees proposed by 
the Established Churchmen. The latter 
therefore must accept the ministrations of 
a man not only chosen as much without 
their consent as if the patron of the living 
had appointed him arbitrarily, but also ac- 
tually selected for them by Dissenters. He 
is quite as likely to deserve his election as 
if he had received it in the ordinary man- 
ner, and the amusing plight of his congre- 
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gation hardly calls for much sympathy. 
The history of the case suggests afresh the 
injustice and absurdity of compelling Non- 
conformists to help support the State 
church. There would be equal propriety 
in taxing the adherents of that body for 
the maintenance of Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist and other Nonconformist 
churches. A few more such instances may 
lead to the needed reform, the entire eccle- 
siastical emancipation of Englishmen, 


Some time ago several priests of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Lincoln, Neb., 
brought suit in the ecclesiastical courts 
against their bishop upon charges of unfair- 
ness and maladministration. Under the 
direction of the Propaganda the case was 
heard by the archbishop’s court under the 
presidency of a priest, Rev. Peter Baart, 
and the court decided against Bishop Bona- 
cum at every point. Upon appeal to the 
pope’s ablegate this decision is now re- 
versed. The bishop is relieved from censure 
and the priests who called him to account 
are sentenced to twenty days of spiritual 
exercises in a monastery, an act of sub- 
mission and obedience to the bishop, 
transfer from their parishes to others 
‘morally equal’’ and payment of the ex- 
penses of the trial. They are also forbidden 
to divulge the grounds of the decision. 
This is an important case, involving the 
rights of Roman Catholic priests with 
reference to their bishops, and we have seen 
notice of it in only a single secular paper. 
We do not like the policy of suppression 
and we do not believe that Roman Catholic 
laymen like it any better than we do. 


FROM FAITH TO HONOR 

American patriotism recalls on Inde- 
pendence Day the work of those who made 
the nation’s progress possible. Washing- 
ton, Greene and Schuyler in the field, Ad- 
ams, Jefferson, Hancock in the Continental 
Congress, and a host of others in their 
several spheres are the heroes of the time. 
Personality is the force which molds the 
world, and never more so than in the first 
great days of the republic. 

Looking back, these great men of our 
earlier history seem to have moved onward 
consistently from a great conviction to an 
assured triumph, but, when we come to a 
detailed study of their lives, we find not 
only that they were men of like passions 
with ourselves, but that the apparent straight 
line of their public lives was not a straight 
line after all, but a series of curves deflected 
and returning. They saw no deeper into 
the future than we may see today, but 
they saw the present opportunity and duty 
clearly. It was only after many doubts and 
much uncertainty that they reached the 
providential end to which they had been 
called. It was prescience, indeed, but not 
an open vision; wise forethought and steady 
devotion, not an infallible judgment of 
events to come, 

Only the stern logic of war persuaded 
Washington that the separation from the 
mother country was inevitable and desira- 
ble. There were dark days when further 
struggle seemed almost hopeless, The way 
to Yorktown led through Valley Forge and 
Germantown, over Brooklyn Heights and 
along the Brandywine. They did not see 
the end—these men of our heroic days— 
they walked by faith, hoping for it and be- 
lieving in it, but perplexed and troubled by 
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the uncertainties and oppositions of every 
day, just as we are troubled by the prob- 
lems of the present. 

It is because of this that they deserve 
remembrance and glory. If the element of 
faith had been taken out of their experi- 
ence, if they had seen every step that was 
to lead them to the end, they would have 
been at once less human and less heroic, 

Where they stood we stand. With differ- 
ent problems the patriotic and heroic ele- 
ment is still the same. We do not see the 
end, we see the steps of duty just at hand. 
Our faith must rest, where their faith 
rested, in God, who made man for present 
duty in order to far-reaching hope, God, 
who upholds righteousness in nations and 
crowns the faithful observance of the duty 
which every day requires. This is the true 
patriotism, undiscouraged though the way 
is hidden, -taking each separate step in 
full assurance that the path is of God’s 
choosing and will lead where he designs. 
While this spirit abides the meaning of In- 
dependence Day can never be recalled in 
vain. When this spirit perishes no holidays 
of civic pride can arrest the decay of the 
nation’s life and strength. 


OUT OF SOHOOL 

The army of young graduates, just being 
sent out from our multitudinous educa- 
tional institutions, is about to learn a les- 
son. It is a lesson which to many will be 
a surprise, and which occasionally will have 
its unpleasant meaning for almost all. It 
is the lesson of their own small importance. 
In school or college they have been leaders, 
partly because of inevitable conditions and 
partly because of actual attainments. Their 
fellow-students have looked up to them, 
Their instructors have given them special 
attention. The close of their educational 
year has been celebrated with festivities, 
and ‘has been described at length to the 
great world through the press, as if they 
they were persons of national importance. 

And so; they are in a real sense. Never- 
theless, tomorrow, next week, or next month 
at the latest, they are destined to awake to 
the fact that the world is going on much as 
it would if they were not in it. Nobody 
will move aside specially for them or pay 
them any great heed. They will be obliged 
to fight like others for their opportunity of 
work, and like others they must begin at 
the bottom, receive small pay, labor through 
long hours, and obey those who may never 
have had intellectual advantages but who 
have mastered their profession or business 
thoroughly, The drop from pre-eminence to 
insignificanee hardly could be more sharp 
and disagreeable than it will prove in hun- 
dreds of instances, 

But this experience is wholesome, It 
furnishes a fair test of character. It puts 
to the proof the education, not only in lit 
erature but in manhood and womanhood, 
which has been acquired. The chill of the 
world’s good-natured indifference to one’s 
very existence should s*rve as a tonic, stim- 
ulating one to conquer a place in public re- 
spect and confidence, In scores of instances 
it does serve. But the foremost, after time 
enough shall have passed to show what 
each has in him, will not all be those who 
were most distinguished in school or col- 
lege. Some of the former leaders will have 
dropped out of sight. Some of the former 
rearguard now will have pressed into the 
van. Sooner or later we find our own 
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places, and they are not always those which 
parents, teachers or even classmates fore- 
told. a 

Let the graduates of this year, and of 
every year, remember two things. One is 
that what they have learned is but a small 
part of all which is to be learned. The 
other is that their education has been 
largely a failure unless it has given them an 
intelligence, a courage, a patience, a self- 
sacrifice and a high and noble ideal which 
the uneducated lack. . 


DR. BROWN’S OASE AGAIN 

We publish on another page a letter from 
Rey. J. B. Silcox, of Chicago, defending 
the recent action of the Chicago Associa- 
tion in admitting Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown to 
membership and condemning our editorial 
of June 17 on the subject. We also print 
the protest of the minority of the Chicago 
Association against the action of the ma- 
jority, and the protest to the same effect 
sent by the Bay Conference beforehand, 
For all these documents, particularly to that 
which states the position of the California 
brethren, we would bespeak the careful at- 
tention of all our readers. We have con- 
sidered carefully the objections made to our 
position in regard to the matter. We cer- 
tainly have no unfriendly feeling towards 
Dr. Brown or his adherents. But we see 
no reason to alter our views. 

One or two points made by Mr. Silcox 
deserve brief comment, There is a differ- 
ence, which he quite overlooks, between — 
the action of the Bay Conference of Cali- 
fornia as to Dr. Brown and that of the Du- 
buque and Chicago Associations, 
mer was action in the case of a member 
against whom charges had been made. The 
latter was action upon the doings of another 
and a similar ecclesiastical body. One such 
organization is prohibited by Congrega- 
tional principles from reviewing and re- 
versing the action of another about the lat- 
ter's own members, If a given conference 


or association has dealt with any member — 


unjustly the difficulty is internal, He has 
his remedy but it is not in an appeal to an- 
other similar body. To assert that it is is 
to disregard a conceded and a vital princi- 
ple of our denominational usage, In the 
case of two churches this would be clear 
enough. It is equally true of associations 
and conferences. Dr. Brown still is a sus- 
pended member of the Bay Conference, 
While he so remains his admission to mem- 
bership by any other conference or associa- 
tion is irregular and disorderly. The 
Dubuque and the Chicago Associations 
therefore violated Congregational usage in 
admitting him, and the recent and unani- 
mous vote of the Iowa State Association 
condemning such violation is significant 
and gratifying although not at all surpris- 
ing. 

Whether the question of Dr. Brown’s 
guilt or innocence be first in importance or 
not, it certainly is not first in order. To 
overlook this fact is to invite confusion and — 
danger. The warmest sympathy with the 
most unjustly accused man should not treat — 
lightly the importance of proceeding in the 
customary and orderly manner to vindicate 
him, This opinion is not based upon greater — 
concern “ for ecclesiasticism than for right- 
eousness.” It is based upon common sense 
and Christian propriety. Weare not stick- 
lers for usage merely as such, and we thor- 
oughly believe in the elasticity of ee 
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gationalism, in its adaptability to new situa- 
tions and fresh possibilities. But this never 
involves violation of its essential principles, 
and one of these is orderly procedure along 
the lines of its working, the sufficiency of 
which, in such a case as Dr. Brown’s, ex- 
perience has fully and repeatedly justified. 

As for the protest of the Bay Conference, 
it should have had determining weight with 
the Chicago brethren, especially, fortified 
as it was by a similar utterance from mem- 
bers of the Dubuque Association, from 
which body Dr. Brown had presented a let- 
ter of recommendation to the Chicago As- 
sociation. Ordinarily the Chicago Associa- 
tion unquestionably would have had the 
right to accept the official vote of the 
Dubuque Association as justifying his re- 
ception, But inasmuch as it was a matter 
of public knowledge that Dr. Brown had 
not been relieved from suspension by the 
Bay Conference, so that the action of the 
Dubuque Association had been manifestly 
disorderly, and inasmuch as this action had 
been publicly and plainly rebuked by the 
Iowa State Association, and inasmuch as 
the Bay Conference had directly declared to 
the brethren in Chicago its objections to the 
reception of Dr. Brown, the history of the 
case when it came before the Chicago As- 
sociation had been such as to alter the con- 
ditions entirely. Certainly it would have 
been wiser, more courteous and only in cc- 
cord with Congregational usage, for the 
Chicago Association, while expressing, if it 
desired, its confidence in Dr. Brown’s in- 
tegrity, to refrain from receiving him to 
membership until he had been restored to 
fellowship by the Bay Conference, or vindi- 
cated by an impartial council. 

Congregationally, Dr. Brown’s standing 
has not been affected by his admission either 
to the Dubuqus or the Chicago Association. 
He remains a suspended member of the Bay 
Conference. The first thing to be done is 
- for his case to be acted upon by that body, 
or, if it should refuse to act, by a council. 
If he be, as is claimed by him and for him 
so earnestly, entirely innocent, this wel- 
come truth cannot fail to be made plain by 
such an investigation of the facts. Then 
everybody will rejoice—and none more than 
we—and any conference or association may 
and will welcome him gladly. 


GIVING PLAOE TO YOUNGER MEN 

The recent appointment of Rev. Dr. C. B. 
Brewster and of Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer as 
- episcopal coadjutors, respectively, to the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island may carry sug- 
gestion to those responsible for the steady 
onmoving of Christian interests generally, 
It is often a mistake to wait too long 
before training men to take responsible 
places as secretaries of benevolent soci- 
eties, professors in colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries and pastors of important 
churches, Beautiful and impressive, for 
instance, as a long pastorate is, its fruits 
are best conserved when, a considerable 
while before the harness must be put off, a 
colleague is obtained who will be prepared 
to tide the church over the break which 
must come sooner or later. In these days 
of rapid changes in church éffiliations and 
in the conditions surrounding even what 
may seem to be most promising fields of 
. effort, no great, historic church ought to 
allow its future to hang upon the continu- 
ance in life of its pastor, however great his 
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prestige and success. Business houses fore- 
see such contingencies and import new 
blood into their management. Ourchurches 
and our benevolent societies should exhibit 
similar wisdom. 

The practical difficulty in consummating 
so desirable a result often arises from the 
unwillingness of men advanced in years to 
admit that the interests so long intrusted 
to them need the assistance that another 
brain and another pair of hands would fur- 
nish, It is not always easy for those who 
have held the reins successfully to discern 
the proper moment for making room for ar- 
other on the box seat. But now and then 
we have delightful instances of the initia- 
tive being taken by a veteran to secure a co- 
adjutor. One who is as quick as his peopie 
to see the reason for such a step is sure not 
to lose an iota of the esteem in which he is 
held, but, on the contrary, to wield, as senior 
pastor, perhaps for many years, an influence 
not second to that which he exerted when 
in sole possession of the pastoral honors, 
Such delightful relations as have existed for 
so long between Dr. Fiske at Newburyport 
and Dr. Merriman at Worcester and their 
colleagues are proof that dual pastorates 
are both feasible and in many cases de- 
sirable, while the case of Dr. S. G. Buck- 
ingham, than whom Springfield has no more 
honored citizen, shows that a pastor emeri- 
tus may retain the affections of his people 
long after his active service ends. To this 
fact the Seuth Church abundantly testified 
when his semi-centennial was celebrated last 
Sunday. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has given its sister organizations a 
good example by bringing recently into its 
secretarial force a young man of great vigor 
and promise, Mr. Robert E. Speer, so well- 
known in Y. M. C. A. circles. The prin- 
ciple which we are advocating has its right- 
ful application, also, to the management by 
laymen of individual churches. Too often 
there the official boards are not re enforced 
with younger men as frequently as they 
should be. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FREEDOM 


The difference between freedom and li- 
cense still needs to be insisted upon. Not 
only do individuals, especially the young, 
mistake the one for the other, and, when 
old enough to be expected to govern them- 
selves, rush into recklessness, but whole 
communities sometimes temporarily violate 
the law of true liberty by illegal and dis- 
graceful extravagances. Witness the recent 
execution by an Ohio mob of a Negro con- 
victed of a foul crime and already con- 
demned by the authorities. Freedom is not 
and cannot’be unlimited. Its limitations, 
however, are righteous, useful, necessary. 
They are like the railings ona bridge, which 
prevent disaster but do not hinder progress. 

A responsibility always exists, therefore, 
to respect these limitations. This is espe- 
cially true in national affairs, A nation 
which claims freedom and boasts of it also 
is peculiarly bound to try to illustrate free- 
dom of the highest, noblest type. It must 
accept its liberty as a divine gift, and seek 
to use it for the truest good of its own cit- 
izens and of the world. It must never for- 
get its duty to be an example to other na- 
tions, 

Freedom lies rather in the spirit than the 
form, The type of national government 
makes less difference than some suppose. 
Our English cousins, for instance, are prac- 
tically as free a nation as we are, although 
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they live under a constitutional monarchy. 
Public‘sentiment often makes itself felt by 
the government and compels desired legis- 
lation quicker among them than with us, 
But there must be government. There is 
great force in the saying that the nation is 
happiest which is governed least, but it 
must be interpreted aright. Government 
must exist, must be vigorous and must be 
respected and obeyed or true freedom dis- 
appears. 

Let the Christian and patriotic weight of 
this truth be increasingly appreciated, espe- 
cially at the anniversary of our nation’s 
political independence. Let it be recog- 
nized that we are not free to make laws 
recklessly; to use bribes to affect legisla- 
tion; to choose corrupt or incompetent men 
to cffice; to seek purely local at the expense 
of the general advantage; or to bluster 
towards weak sister nations, especially while 
we treat strong ones deferentially. We illus- 
trate true freedom only when we do our 
best to make our nation really righteous. 
And the way to do this is to pursue right- 
eousness individually more resolutely. 


OURRENT HISTORY 

Hurrying the Tariff Along 

The Senate has reached the critical point 
in its consideration of the tariff and must 
now face the question of securing a revenue 
which Senator Aldrich raised by his pro- 
posal of a tax on beer and tea. The argu- 
ments in favor of the beer tax have not 
been met, but the power of the brewers 
seems likely to make itself felt in the re- 
jection of the additional tax. We won- 
der that some of our militant anti-British 
friends, to whom even the queen’s jubilee 
has been an offense, have not come to the 
rescue on the ground that the_larger part 
of the capital now invested in American 
breweries is English capita], so that it will 
be the ‘“‘hated Englishman’’ who pays the 
tax. It is agreed that a tax on hides must 
be accepted, in spite of the New England 
protest, as a revenue measure and to please 
the West. Altogether the experience of the 
debate must go far to convince the country 
that the settlement of tariff rates is a mat- 
ter for experts, and that the detailed con- 
sideration of the matter in Congress is a 
blow to international gocd feeling as well 
as an unsettlement of trade. Whatever 
rates are finally adopted, importations have 
already been so large that our markets are 
stocked with foreign goods enough to last 
us for a year or more, and we are sending 
gold abroad again to pay for these prema- 
ture importations. 


The Ohio Convention 

The Ohio Republican convention, con- 
trolled by friends of the President, renom- 
inated Governor Bushnell, approved of the 
treaty of Hawaiian annexation, sympathized 
with the Cuban patriots, declared in favor 
of an ‘honest dollar and a chance to earn 
it,” by which apparently high protection, 
especially for Ohio wool, was intended, but 
took a backward step in denouncing ‘‘ the 
violation of the spirit cf the civil service 
act by President Cleveland, which extended 
its operation beyond its purpose or intext,’’ 
and demanded ‘‘such revocation of orders 
or modification of the law as will accom- 
plish its manifest intent.’’ This is oracular 
but threatening. How a good law can be 
violated in spirit by extending its appli- 
cation to a larger class of similar cases 
the platform makers did not condescend to 
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explain, It is a time of reaction against 
civil service reform, because the managing 
politicians feel its pinch in their lost con- 
trol of patronage. From such reversionary 
utterances the friends of the law will appeal 
to the often repeated indorsements of the 
reform by national Republican conventions. 
Arbitration Again 

It is announced that a new treaty of 
arbitration with England, shaped to suit the 
prejudices of the present Senate, is in course 
of preparation, and that ex Senator Ed- 
munds is drafting it. It must be re- 
membered that Lord Salisbury is to be 
consulted as well as the Senate and he 
may not be eager to reopen negotiations, 
Furthermore, it may by questioned whether 
the American people are eager for a treaty 
which will suit the purpose of the Senate 
minority in limiting the subjects to be 
considered under a permanent arrangement 
to the lowest number possible. Neverthe- 
less, the action of the president is welcome, 
as an expression of the desire of the nation 
for a plan which shall make international 
disputes harmless and war practically im- 
possible, and we hope for his success with 
England and the Senate, 
Recent Indian Troubles 

It is difficult to learn the real meaning 
of movements among our Indian tribes in 
the sparsely-settled Territories of the West. 
The old idea which nerved King Philip and 
Pontiac and all the earlier chieftains to bat 
tle, hoping that the whites could be exter- 
minated or driven back, has perished. The 
Indian is cowed. He fights now only under 
the sense of unendurable wrong. It is 
this which makes us skeptical of the stories 
which come to us at times of unprovoked 
Indian uprisings. There is always provo- 
cation where the greed of the white man 
meets the discontent of the Indian. It 
was so in Montana, we fear, in the out- 
break which we recorded recently, and now 
the Indian Rights Association calls atten- 
tion to a specimen of the white man’s prov- 
ocation which ought to make the ears of 
the authorities tingle. While irrigation 
works were in progress on the Navajo 
Reservation in Arizona, fitting it for agri- 
culture, sixteen families of Indians were 
permitted to pasture their sheep on unoc- 
cupied Government land outside the reser- 
vation. The supervisors of Coconino County 
directed the sheriff to ‘‘assess’’ the Indi- 
ans of the county. He promptly gathered 
twenty armed deputies and ‘‘ assessed’ them 
$5 on every 100 sheep, to be paid at once, al- 
though it is usual to leave an interval be- 
tween the visits of the assessor and tax- 
gatherer, As they failed to pay, he drove 
them out of the county with a loss of 
thousands of dollars in sheep and lambs 
drowned in the swollen river or chilled in 
the snow. If this is the way we are teach- 
ing civilization to the Indians, it is no won- 
der that they break out in armed protest 
now and then. 
The Hawaiian Treaty 

Public opinion is divided in regard to the 
desirability of annexing Hawaii, The trend 
of expression, as we read it, however, is 
toward an acceptance of the duty of con- 
trolling the islands. Japan’s protest in- 
sists upon the continuance of all her 
rights under her treaty with the Hawaiian 
republic, This protest is receiving very 
careful consideration from the Senate Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, but its reply 
has not yet been published, There is no 
evidetoe that Japan desires to annex the 
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islands, bu’ she is extremely jealous of her 
rights as one of the great nations of the 
earth and of the future of her emigrant 
citizens, and we cannot blame her for 
anxiety to safeguard their rights under the 
new order. The proposed tariff bears heay- 
ily, too, upon her trade and she is sore in 
consequence, as her telegrams of protest 
show. Senator Morgan, characteristically, 
proposes to annex the islands by joint reso- 
lution of the two Houses of Congress, as 
Texas was annexed, a process which would 
require only a majority vote and the signa- 
ture of the President. 
English Jubilee Days 

Tuesday, the crowning day of the jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, opened with what is 
known in Eogland as ‘* queen’s weather,”’ 
Under bright skies and with every accom- 
paniment of splendor and loyal enthusiasm 
the great parade followed out the plaus 
made for it with reasonable promptness and 
without a marring incident. The route of 
the procession was from Buckingham Pal- 
ace to St. Paul’s, with a pause at the bound- 
ary of the old city where Temple Bar for- 
merly stood. At this point the Lord Mayor 
presented the sword, representing his au- 
thority within the city, which the queen 
touched and returned to him, and from 
this point the ringing of the cathedral bells 
accompanied the movement of the queen 
through the historic streets. The religious 
ceremony at the steps of St. Paul’s afforded 
the most impressive moment of the day, 
the solemn worship being led by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury assisted by other 
bishops and the clergy of St. Paul’s and by 
the choirs of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. At the close of the service the 
Dean of St. Paul’s called for three times 
three cheers for the queen, which were given 
by clergy, visiting princes and the crowd of 
subjects with an enthusiastic will. From 
St, Paul’s the procession crossed by Lon- 
don Bridge and returned to the palace by 
the Surrey side of the Thames, crossing the 
river again by Westminster Bridge and the 
Parliament House. No more brilliant and 
succeseful pageant, probably, has occurred 
in the history of the world than this tribute 
of the great democratic empire to its be- 
loved queen. 
The Naval Review 

If the procession of Tuesday was the cul- 
mination of personal devotion to the queen, 
the great show of warships at Spithead was 
the apotheosis of England’s sea power. 
Drawn up in seven lines, each nearly five 
miles long, were the channel fleet with a 
few additions, a few ships from other 
navies, among which was included the 
United States steamer Brooklyn, tegether 
with some representatives of the great class 
of merchant steamers which forms the 
naval reserve. The great fleet was reviewed 
by the Prince of Wales, who received the 
foreign officers on board his yacht. Great 
as was the display, the knowledge that still 
a greater fleet was in active service in the 
Mediterranean and at the ends of the earth 
impressed the thoughtful on-looker, This 
review, carried through without an acci- 
dent, emphasizes the most evidently suc- 
cessful element of the present English colo- 
nial policy—that of enlisting the support of 
the colonies in the maintenance of the great 
naval force, upon which the British empire 
depends for its security and commerce, 
Reviewing the Jubilee 

To the jubilee as a whole must be con- 
ceded the praise of being the most success- 
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ful national demonstration of the world’s 
history. This success was popular rather 
than governmental. London was deco- 
rated and illuminated, but not the govern- 
ment buildings, Only on the side of court 
etiquette and entertainment and the dis- 
play of military and naval power did the 
government put forth its power. The 
House of Commons was received by the 
queen, but with a lack of personal consid- 
eration and honor which awakened loud 
complaints, The great commercial and in- 
tellectual forces which have made the em- 
pire had no place in the program of display. 
The list of jubilee honors was conspicu- 


ously, almost cynically, narrow and parti- 


san. It was monarchy, not popular govern- 
ment, which held first place. The speaker 
of the Commons, in whose person the law- 
making power is honored, the Lord Chief 
Justice, who stands at the head of all the 
courts, the premier, who is the real head of 
the nation, none of them had invitation or 
place in their official capacity. The Irish 
protest excited little comment, but Indian 
unrest, awakened by pestilence, famine and 
government interference in the interests of 
sanitation, has shown threatening signs, 
which must make the Indian officials 
watchful and anxious. 


A Liberal Manifesto in Spain 

The Liberal party in Spain has declared 
open war upon the present Conservative 
ministry, declaring that it will abstain from 
all relations with the government so long as 
the present foreign minister, the Dake of 
Tetuan, remains in office. The Liberal 
Conference also criticised the plans of Cu- 
ban reforms proposed by the premier, Can- 
ovas, on the ground that they are insuffi- 
cient, demanded the recall of Captain-Gen- 
eral Weyler and the stopping of the reign of 
terror and devastation which he has inaugu- 
rated in Cuba in the name of martial law. 
A civilian commissary to treat indepen- 
dently of the military commander for terms 
of pacification and large concessions in the 
direction of reform and autonomy are also 
included in the published Liberal program. 
This declaration of principles must pave 
the way for Minister Woodford when he 
arrives in Spain. 


The Eastern Question 

A step toward the pacification of Crete 
seems to be indicated in the provisional ac- 
ceptance of the position of governor by 
M. Droz, ex-president of Switzerland, ten- 
dered to him by the Powers through 
M. Hanotaux, the French foreign minister, 
In the meantime the island is divided into 
two hostile camps, and the Mohammedans 
now and then leave the shelter of the guns 
of the warships to make a raid inland. 
The island evidently needs a strong hand to 
control its warring forces, or the departure 
of the Turkish troops, which the Powers 
will not permit. The Turks are said to 
have thoroughly stripped the towns of Thes- 
saly in their possession of all portable prop- 
erty, and to have left the harvest, where 
not reaped for their own use, to rot. Evi- 
dently Greece has a heavy price to pay out- 
side of loss of lives, prestige and indem- 
nity for her ill advised opening of the East- 
ern question. There has been danger of 
trouble upon the frontier of Epirus, where 
both Greeks and Turks have been strength- 
ening their garrisons. Thesultan has again 
appealed to Germany for aid in holding 
Thessaly and has again been advised to 
yield. 
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England in China and Africa 

Not long ago France made a special agree- 
ment with China by which territory on the 
borders of Tonquin, which opened a route 
of trade but which China had pledged her 
word to England not to cede, was neverthe- 
less ceded to France. Using this broken 
promise as a lever, England has now se- 
cured from China the Shan state of Ko- 
kang, equal in extent to the French grant, 
together with a lease in perpetuity of an- 
other large tract of territory, the opening 
of trade routes and the free navigation of 
the West River, thus opening all south- 
eastern China to the British Burmese trade 
routes. This restores the British prestige 
and secures a large advance of commercial 
and political influence. In South Africa 
the relations with the Dutch republics are 
becoming less strained. The stories of 
British occupation of Delagoa Bay are offi- 
cially desied in Portugal and not confirmed 
in England. The English mission to Abys- 
sinia reports a cordial reception and good 
feeling toward England on the part of the 
Abyssinian emperor. The destruction of a 
force sent from the Congo Free State under 
the leadership of Baron Dhanis by the 
Mohammedans in the upper Nile country 
will be a blow to British plans for their 
Soudancampaign. A contingent of British- 
African troops had been lent to the expedi- 
tion, which was intended to take the Mahdi 
in the rear. His success in this direction 
will add spirit to the resistance which must 
be encountered when the British force from 
Egypt moves up the Nile, 


NOTES 


The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of LI.. D. on all the colonial pre- 
miers now in England in attendance upon the 
queen’s jubilee. 


A riot at Key West in the attempt to lynch 
a Negro led to several deaths in the crowd: 
the Negroes of the city making it a race mat- 
ter and gaining for a while the upper hand, so 
that the governor of the State made a requisi- 
tion on the President for troops. 


The German emperor is reconstructing his 
cabinet, Baron Marschall Von Bieberstein, 
the foreign secretary, having been retired 
while other changes are foreshadowed leading 
up to a probable change of chancellors. The 
emperor more than ever seems determined to 
be his own executive. 


At Bristol, Eng., whence John Cabot sailed, 
@ memorial tower is to be erected and dedi- 
cated to his memory. At St. John’s, New- 
foundiand, the 400th anniversary of his dis- 
covery of the North American continent was 
celebrated June 24, the United States warship 
Massachusetts being present and participat- 
ing. The date and place of the landing are 
matters which the arch xologists dispute over. 
The coincidence of the chosen date with that 
of Victoria’s jubilee, with its imperial enthu- 
Siasm, has attracted wide British interest to 
the celebrations. 


Among the English novelists of recent 
years none has made for herself a more indi- 
vidual following than Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, 
who died June 25 at the age of 69. She wrote 
many books of unequal merit—stories, his- 
tories, like The Makers of Florence and its 
successors, memoirs, including that of Edward 
Irving, and edited several books of classic 
- foreign literature. In later life ber stories 
took on a tinge of color suggested by her vivid 
sense of relation to the unseen spiritual world. 
Her Little Pilgrim and its companion visions 
of heaven and hell are probably the most suc- 
cessful and suggestive imaginative pictures of 
the soul’s life after death which have been 
written in the English tongue, 
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IN BRIEF 


It’s true this time that President Slocum is 
called to Oberlin, and Colorado will probably 
add: *f And pity ’tis ’tis true.” 


Some churches are posting the list of their 
summer supplies on their front doors where 
he who runs may read. Good idea. 


The transportation of the Christian En- 
deavor army makes a problem for the rail- 
roads. In five days twenty-seven special 
trains will go westward over a single railroad 
in Utah loaded with Endeavor pilgrims for 
San Francisco. 


We congratulate our Baptist brethren upon 
the completion of the subscription which frees 
their missionary societies from heavy debts. 
Half of the sum of nearly $500,000 came from 
the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller, and the 
balance has been raised by the people. 


Commissioner Booth-Tucker of the Salva- 
tion Army goes free under a suspended sen- 
tence. Upon further complaint of noisy meet- 
ings he may be called into court and a 
sentence imposed. The judge evidently does 
not propose to lend himself to the making cf a 
martyr. 


Although a month has elapsed since the 
Shaw monument was unveiled it is possible to 
see almost any hour in the day from a dozen 
to fifty persons eagerly examining it. Black 
faces are frequent among the spectators. No 
single object in Boston will be likely to at- 
tract more visitors this summer. 


To give a bountiful dinner to 300,000 poor 
people was indeed a beautiful charity on the 
part of the Princess of Wales in connection 
with the jubilee festivities, and the fact that 
with her own hands she froze a whole quart 
of ice-cream lends impressiveness to the pic- 
ture, but where is this army of vagrants go- 
ing to get its next square meal? 


A recent and welcome arrival from Japan is 
Rev. D. C. Greene, D. D., the pioneer among 
our missionaries to that country, and still one 
of the most influential members of the Amer- 
ican Board’s corps of workers. His furlough 
at this time is due to the very natural parental 
desire to ses his children, who, since his last 
visit to this country, have been distinguish- 
ing themselves in school and college. 


The London Independent and Nonconformist 
may well be proud ofits Diamond Jubilee num- 
ber. Enlarged to fifty-six pages, it furnished 
a splendid and comprehensive survey of the 
events and movements of the Victorian era 
that have had to do particularly with the prog- 
ress of Nonconformity. Among the contribu- 
tors were Drs. Rogers, Forsyth, Horton, Rev. 
C. S. Horne and Mr. Augustus Birrell. 


We should be glad to get definite informa- 
tion concerning the number of churches using 
our Handbook tepics in their monthly mis- 
sionary meetings. The subject for this month, 
Noted American Board Converts, was com- 
mented upon at length last week in our de- 
partment Progress of the Kingdom. Any 
suggestions as tothe usefulness and availabil- 
ity of this list of topics will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


A New England pastor, whose resignation 
has lately been before his church, announced 
these subjects, which he will discuss at the 
weekly meetings during the remainder of his 
stay: Candidating and Coquetry, Stealing a 
Minister, Vagrant Pastors, The Pastor and 
His Pay, and Finally, Brethren. Heevidently 
means to pave the way for his successor, as 
well as to instruct his flock as to the proper 
method of getting their new shepherd. 


A sick man ina hospital says he has been 
visited by a number of ministers who read 
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the Bible at his bedside. All exctpt two 
read the fourteenth chapter of John. The 
other two read the Twenty-third Psalm. 
These ministers had either a slight knowledge 
of human experience or a slight. acquaintance 
with their Bibles. One needs to understand 
both to comfort the sick. The Bible furnishes 
a large range of appropriate reading for those 
in trouble. 


The secretaryship of a Congregational Club 
is no sinecure, and inasmuch as more than 
fifty gentlemen are at present rendering a 
large amount of such gratuitous service we 
are glad to note every evidence of apprecia- 
tion on the part of those who are indebted to 
them for many a successful meeting. The 
New Haven Club has just done the handsome 
and suitable thing by Mr. William M. Parsons, 
its faithful secretary for four years, in pro- 
moting him to the presidency. 


Titles count even in Presbyterian Scotland, 
where in the Established Church it has just 
been settled that moderators of presbyteries 
are to be ‘‘ Reverend,” those of synods ‘* Very 
Reverend,” while the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly during his term of office is to 
be ‘‘ Right Reverend.” <A serious objection 
to all this, in England or America, is that it 
makes the exposition of Matt. 23: 8 (‘‘ But be 
not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, 
and all ye are brethren’) difficult for the aver- 
age mind. 


We do not wonder that the papers are mak- 
ing fun of the jubilee poetry. From Alfred 
Austin, poet laureate, up, there hasn’t been a 
really quotable and memorable verse written, 
so far as we have seen, in all Great Britain, 
and for popular quotation Tennyson is still at 
the front. It is hardly as great a compliment 
as we could wish, therefore, when we say that 
the most spirited poem for the occasion 
which we have seen was that by Mrs. Spof- 
ford, printed on our cover June 17, and widely 
quoted since by other papers. 


It might not be safe to style the gentlemen 
selected by the committee of the Congre- 
gational Union to represent the denomination 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral last week ‘‘ the six 
leading Congregationalists in Eugland.” But 
we should hardly care to leave any of them 


“out of the list of our most distinguished 


brethren acrossthe water. These are the men: 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Parker, Dr. Mac- 
kennal, Dr. Berry, Rev. Alfred Rowland and 
Rev. W. J. Woods. The last two are chair- 
man and secretary, respectively, of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 


Whether for good or for ill the service of 
recognition seems to be creeping in in the 
room of installation. We have noted several 
such cases of late, where the fellowship of the 
churches is observed by invitations to be pres- 
ent at the recognition of new pastors, but not 
in an advisory capacity. The older method is 
to our mind preferable as more consonant 
with our traditions and more likely to secure 
a long and effective pastorate. Even when 
the church installs a pastor it can always 
guard itself against his remaining longer than 
is desirable by a wisely-framed proviso in the 
letter inviting him to the pastorate. 


Some of our American editors have been be- 
trayed by disappointment over Harvard’s de- 
feat in the Poughkeepsie boat race into regret- 
tably discourteous comment upon Mr. Lehman, 
Harvard's English coach, who has given time, 
money and strength to rescue boating at Har- 
vard from its long career of ill saccess. That 
he has failed in a single race is nothing in 
comparison with his success in raising the 
standard as well as the degree of interest in 
the university. The simple truth is that to 
Mr. Lehman the recent boat race owes much 
of its interest for the general public and his 
disinterested efforts have won the cordial rec- 
ognition of all right-thinking Americans. 
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The unveiling of a bronze statue of Harry 
Wright in a Pailadelphia cemetery recently 
was the occasion for a gathering of some 1,500 
people, all more or less interested in the mod- 
ern game of baseball, of which Harry Wright 
was the reputed father. Baseball is an im: 
portant game and the world is a large world. 
There have been claims to recognition by 
statue acceded to upon lesser grounds than 
that of the invention of the national game, 
and the orator of the occasion may have been 
quite right, if slightly grendilcquent, in de- 
claring that, “long after the names of many 
military heroes andi gifted statesmen shall 
have been forgotten, will the sports of our 
nation be the enjxyed inberitance of remote 
posterity.” 


The situation in India is still distressing, as 
these words, under a recent date, from one 
of the missionaries of the American Board 
connected with the Mahratha Mission show: 


I hope from the bottom of my heart that the 
rains will come freely now in about two 
weeks or at most in three weeks, and that we 
shall see agradual decrease of suffering The 
suffering has not been so intense in this part 
of the country as further north, but itis only 
by the extraordinary exertions of Government 
spending money like water that starvation 
has been very exceptional in this part of the 
country. If Government had not established 
these relief camps and so given everybody a 
chance to earn at least enough to keep soul 
and body together I think I should have run 
away somewhere for I could not have stood 
the sight of the hundreds of people slowly 
starving to death. 


Among the many memorable sermons 
preached by Dr, A. H. Plumb during his long 
pastorate at the Walnut Avenue Church, Bos- 
ton, two recent ones have possessed special sig- 
nificance—one on Children’s Day from the 
text, ‘Her children rise up and call her 
blessed,” the other on Guardian Angels, sug- 
gested by the unveiling of the Shaw Memo- 
rial. From the latter we have quoted liber- 
ally this week. Since the large accessions to 
the membership of his church this season 
(the twenty-sixth year of his pastorate) of 
many of the children and youths upon whom 
he has so long pressed home their personal 
duty to Christ, Dr. Plumb has seemed to his 
people to be re-baptized with the Spirit, while 
the large demands made upon him in all 
lines of denominational work have only 
seemed to renew his youth. 


Our good friends of the Boston Transcript 
seem a little at sea. Their editorial on June 
24 about Dr, Gordon was misleading. No- 
body has “attacked”? him or made him “a 
target,” and the articles upon him and his re- 
cent book in our own columns by Drs Stim. 
son—not Simpson, as the Transcript calls him 
—and Packard and his rejoinder have not 
constituted any such “controversy” as the 
Transcript declares to be guing on and excit- 
ing much attention. The three eminent di- 
vines are perf:ctly friendly and each of them 
desires to make truth plain rather than to 
confute an antagonist. Can they not argue 
good-naturedly with one another, even though 
they exhibit earnest-and opposite convictions, 
without being described in language imply- 
ing that a theological confi.ct is upon us? 
By the way, all interested in their theme will 
find in our Readers’ Forum this week a com- 
munication well deserving attention. 


Premier Stoiloff of Bulgaria has requested 
Signor de Quarenghi, an Italian mathemati- 
cian, to prepare a plan for substituting the 
Gregorian calendar for that of the orthodox 
church. This isa first step, it may be hoped, 
toward a reform of the calendar by Russia 
and the other Eastern Christian countries 
which are now twelve days behind the West 
in their ‘‘old style’ reckoning. The Julian 
calendar, still followed in the East, reckoned 
the solar year to be 365 1-4 days long, an over- 
estimate of slightly more than eleven minutes. 
In 1782, under the leadership of Pope Gregory 
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XIII., the Westerao nations annulled ten days, 
leaping from the 5th to the 15.h of October. 
Popular misunderstanding and clamor is no 
doubt what the governments fear in making the 
change. In 1782 there were riots even in Eng- 


‘land and mobs paraded the streets, shouting, 


‘Give us back our eleven days!’’ The error 
is corrected in ‘‘new style’’ reckoning by 
omitting the leap year in years divisible by 
100, so that 1900 will be a leap year in Russia, 
but not in France or America. 


Sixty years ago Mary Lyon, one of Amer- 
ica’s uncrowned q eens, laid the corner stone 
of an institution whose fame has spread to the 
ends of the world. Her reign was over the 
mind and the heart and a vast host has been 
vitalized by her lifa. On Wednesday of last 
week she reappeared in a manner that bor- 
dered on the supernatural. Oa that day, in 
connection with the graduation exervises of 
the college, the corner stone of the new Mary 
Lyon Administration Building, on the site of 
the edifice destroyed by fire last September, 
was to be laid. Oaly a few moments before 
the time for the ceremony the workmen, who 
had been digging several feet below the old 
ruins, found a crayon portrait of Miss Lyon. 
The frame was blackened by fire, but the pic- 
ture still remained in position. The turbaned 
head, the sweet face, the speaking eyes were 
unharmed. The architect looked upon it as 
Professor Petrie would upon the bust of Pha- 
raoh, and hastened to fasten it on a frame just 
over the corner stone, and when the trustees, 
faculty and guests arrived she was there to 
welcome them and to share in the jy of lay- 
ing the corner stone of a building which is to 
bear her name and perpetuate her work. A 
hush came over the great throng as if the 
dead had come to life, 


OURRENT THOUGHT 


AT HOME 


The Jewish Messenger, referring to the cur- 
rent agitation among its people in favor of a 
return to Palestine, known as ‘‘ Zionism,” 
remarks that it ‘would bs the last to dis- 
courage any efforts to aid honest colonization 
ia Palestine, but there is a nearer duty, espe- 
cially to American Israelites. We must Amer- 
icanize the colonies of immigrants who have 
established Ghetto conditions in every city, 
large and small, and who, left to themselves, 
are endangering not alone their fature, but 
the future of the children of American Israel- 
ites as well. The Jaw has always been noted 
for his practical sense. He will surely not be 
foolish enough today to forget the nearer duty 
at home, in the crowded city centers of the 
land, where one is hardly aware that he is in 
America, so essentially foreign is the atmos- 
phere. There is more poverty among the 
Jews of New York than in Jerusalem. Which 
first requires intelligent help? Where lies 
the nearer duty? Answer, ye Zionists, Na- 
tionalists, Maccabzans, Pharisees.”’ 

The Christian Leader, in speaking of the 
qualifications of the ministry, goes to the 
heart of the matter, as follows: ‘' Ebenezer 
Fisher, ‘on whom the fall of man made no 
impression,’ founded the Canton School on 
the theory that we need a ministry saturated 
with Christian Universalism—he usually pre- 
fixed the adjective. In whatever else our 
ministers might come short, in this particular 
one there would be no failure, no serious lack, 
if he could prevent it. Of course he could 
not always prevent it. ... The minister who 
knows Piato and Bacon and Shakespeare and 
Darwin and Matthew Arnold, and also in 
these days—however it might have been in 
the Ephesus of the apostles—is yet to learn 
whether ‘there is a Holy Ghost,’ may indeed 
take the vows of a minister and wear the title, 
but he is an offense to the Almighty.” 

In answer to a teacher in the public schools 
of the city who asserted, in defense of his right 
to live as he pleased outside of school on the 
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ground that he had hired his time to the ~ 


people of San Francisco to teach science and 
not morals, that he had entered into a con- 
tract to teach arithmetic, “ not the morals of 
arithmetic,” the San Francisco Evening Post 
says: ‘' This teacher, whoever he or she may 
be, has not the slightest conception of the 
office performed by the teacher. The public 
schools are merely the nurseries of the homes 
of the city. The teachers are performing the 
sacred office imposed by nature upon the 
mothers of the race. They must in private 
life exhibit the high, noble and dignified 
virtues of motherhood. Their misconception 
of the influence of their example upon the 
after lives of the pupils who come under their 
formative influence should make their places 
vacant in less than a week.”’ 


ABROAD 


Liebknecht, the leader of the German social- 
ists, writes in the Berlin Neue Zeit (as quoted 
by the Literary Digest) as follows of the slow 
progress of socialism in England: ‘‘ The com- 
mon people are poorer and live worse in Eng- 


land than in Germany, and there are more ~ 


socialist bacilli in the former country than in 
the latter. Yet the bacilli do not increase 
fast enough. This is easy to explain. The 
English police do not assist in breeding them. 
In Eogland you may hold meetings as much 
as you like, keep on speechifying until the 
speaker and the hearers fall in a fainting fit, 
rail at the queen to your heart’s content and 
call the ministers of state all the bad names 
uader the sun without polica interference. 
You may utter as many insulting remarks as 
you please about the royal family and you will 
not be arrested for doing-so, All this pre- 
vents socialism from gaining strength. An 
Umsturz party cannot thrive under such con- 
ditions.” 

The Christian declares that.“ it is not fewer 
ministers we want but a better distribution of 
them. Home has more than its proportion, 
and the over-supply is not favorable to the 
spread of the gospel where it exists. Our 
college tutors would do well to direct the 
thoughts of students to the needs of far-off 
lands. The home ministry would beimproved 
by larger numbers of students, and the best of 
them, entering heathen fields.” 

Commenting on the expulsion from the 
Established Church of Scotland of Rey. Arthur 
Robinson of Kilmua, the Christian World says: 
‘The present Archbishop of Canterbury scan- 
dalized Anglican orthodoxy by his contribu- 
tion to Essays and Reviews; Dr. Norman 
Macleod, after wards the idolized leader of the 
Scottish church, when a young man narrowly 
escaped the fate which has fallen on Mr. Rob- 
inson. R W. Dale and Thomas Binney, pillars 
in their prime of Congregational orthodoxy, 
were in their salad days the subjects of most 
portentous head-shakings amongst the leaders 
of their communion. It is singular that so 
enlightened a body as the Church of Scotland 
has not learned the lesson of all this. There 
is always more trouble in breaking to harness 
a high mettled steed than a cart horse. But 
itis worth the trouble. A little kicking over 
the traces at the start is nothing compared 
with the splendid running to be got out of the 
thoroughbred later on.” é : 

For real pungent and pertinacious defending 
of the older orthodoxy we know of no journal’ 
in Great Britain which approaches the C/ris- 
tian Leader of Scotland. The bare mention 
of the higher criticism acts as an irritant. 
This is the welcome which the Leader extends 
to Professor Denney: ‘*The Free Church of 
Scotland, to which Scotland and the world 
owes 80 much, seems not to bave lost its taste 
for the effeminate, pretentious, unbelieving 
scholarship to which it owes the blight under 
which it withers, It has added, in the person 
of Dr. Denney, one more to the array of pro- 
fessors who can no longer believe in a fully 
inspired Bible. Have the leaders of that 
church ever faced the question of what the 
fruit of this action must be?” 
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OULTURE IN THE OHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR SOOIETY 


BY MARY BREESE FULLER 


The time is past when any intelligent in- 
dividual needs to be told about the wonder- 
ful growth, organization and extension of 
the Christian Endeavor Society. Itis thrust 
upon him in all degrees of active presence 
from the Sunday church notices, through 
local, union, district, State and international 
conventions. One year he may by means of 
half rates travel to one side of the country 
and rediscover his Pilgrim ancestors. An- 
other summer he is transported to see the 
Domes of the Yosemite Valley. 

There is ne doubt that this organization 
has met one of the greatest needs of the 
church. The young people learn here to 
enter into service by actually serving. The 
old way of stifling expression, whether of 
theoretical or practical experience, till the 
experience was considered ripe could pro- 
duce only stunted and dwarfed results, 
The deacon drone style of prayer meeting is 
no longer permitted because the young men 
learn Sunday evening at 6.30 how to help 
Wednesday eventng at 7.30. In one church 
the concert of missions is wholiy planned 
and conducted by the young people. 

The social committee, the missionary com- 
mittee, the lookout committee—all these, 
while working within themselver, carry on 
also the active work cf the church, The 
Christian Eadeavor p'edge gives the soci- 
ety a spiritual standard of ideal solemnity 
and power, while its simplicity of form 
does not frighten away the most ignorant 
young man or girl who wants to be known 
as a Christian. The fellowship of an or- 
ganization of such sze, reaching around 
the globe and numbering in the millions, is 
an inspiration indeed, yet it isin the very 
numbers and popularity of the organization 
that a great danger comes. Because we 
realize the mighty, possibilities of this ac- 
ciety in the present growth cf Goa’s king- 
dom, we also realize its difficulti¢s and 
problems. S»> my conviction is deep that 
if the energy of the society is to be saved 
from dissipation, if frittering is to be kept 
fromits business and formalism and phrases 
from its spiritual life. then must this key- 
note sourd again and again—‘‘ Personal re- 
sponsibility.”’ 

At the international convention in 1895 it 
seemed to me that every reporter, street 
car conductor and critically-poised citizen 
of Boston had but ene word to use in de. 
scribing the convention. That word was 
-euthusiasm. Thinking how much the same 
word was used to describe all the Christian 
Endeavor conventions, I became very anx 


ious to know what was its innermost mean-" 


ing and significance in this movement, 
‘Complete possession of the mind and 
energies by a cause, subject, person, etc.” 
—thus says Webster. I pondered. Wasit 
that which the headlines meant—‘‘ Huge 
gatherings,” “Great Eathusiasm,”’ a mil 
lion small flags marked Christian Endeavor, 
tents, the largest extent of canvas ever 
stretched, and Scatter Sunshine losing its 
limits of church walls and filling the air of 
street cars, official buildings and stores— 
was that what it meant? 

The outward energy was there surely, but 
how many using the word stopped to con- 
sider that most of the flags were waved by 
stores seeking patronage, that thousands 
-visited the tents for curiosity, and hundreds 
coming on the Endeavor trains never at- 
tended a meeting. With how many was 
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there any personal responsibility as they 
joined in the singing? What did they bring 
in their lives from this gathering for the 
next year? How much of this enthusiasm 
vanished in thin air? The same questions 
are true of the lesser gatherings down to 
the Sunday evening meetings. The mem. 
bers have the outward energy to carry their 
bodies there; how much of the ‘‘ mind is 
possessed,’’ to use the dictionary definition? 
It is the mind which expresses the per- 
eonality and carries the responsibility. 
There may be one hundred persons who 
sing loudly at a meeting, but only ten whose 
‘minds are possessed’’ with the true En- 
deavor cause and who, consequently, for- 
ward the purposes for which the society was 
founded. The harm of outward expression 
without the inner thought means individuals 
without consecration, Endeavor Societies 
without life. 

The only safeguard, then, of the Christian 
Endeavor Society lies in putting the em- 
phasis on the last clause of the definition 
of enthusiasm—“ possession of the mind.’’ 
The result of a mind possessed and trained 
to grow in the knowledge of any subject is 
culture. Turning to the dictionary again 
we find ‘‘ culture’’ to mean ‘‘ enlightenment 
and discipline acquired by mental training.’’ 
I suggest a few definite lines in which the 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
must have this mental training, must use 
their minds to make their membership more 
than a form, to fulfill their pledge and to 
show that they are indeed possessed by the 
person of Christ, the subject of his church. 

The first of these lines is Bible study. 
How many of the Endeavorers know any 
more about the historical meaning and con- 
nections of the verse they give in meeting 
than they knew when they recited it as a 
Golden Text in the infant Sunday school? 
No student of the his:ory of France would 
think of quoting any words of one of its 
rulers as a law for his own government 
without knowing the circumstances under 
which the words were said and the condi- 
tion of affairs in France at that time. Why 
should this thing be done by a student of 
the kingdom of God? Certainly this king- 
dom is not the same as the kingdom of 
Israel or of Judah or of Rome. Men of 
great scholarship and reverent spirit are 
finding the true facts about ihe history 
and geography, the characteristics and cus- 
toms of the Hebrew race. There was never 
such ap opportunity for the Endeavorer to 
realize the clcse connection between his- 
torical and devotional study of the Bible. 
Particularly is this true with regard to the 
life of Christ. Read a book like Stevens’s 
and Burton’s Harmony of the Gospel, or 
make your own harmony, An Endeavorer 
as familiar with the order of events in 
Christ’s life and the people he lived among 
as he is with George Washington and the 
soldiers of the Revolution will grow into 
an. unconscious reflection of Christ’s char- 
acter. 

Another line of mental training which 
has been left too much to dust and theologi- 
cal seminaries is church thought and history. 
It means something that books on these sub- 
jects dare to appear in bright red covers 
and of the same size as a novel, instead of 
in mournful black bindings and unattack- 
able hugeness. One hears occasionally in 
an Endeavor meeting quotations from Au- 
gustine, Luther, Athanasius. How many 
listeners have any idea how much of their 
form of belief, or what words they have al 
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ways heard in church creed, come from 
these men? There is a very small propor- 
tion in any society who would not under-, 
stand and enjoy a book like D’Aubigny’s 
History of the Reformation, Even Mrs. 
Charles’s books will give to many a wider 
outlook, a realization of the gratitude and 
reverence they owe to The Heroes of the 
Faith. Their supplement thus made must 
give new meaning to Heb. 11, The grand 
old church hymns will then have a fresh 
force, never to be obtained by the modern 
jingles. 

I scarcely know how to separate the sub- 
ject of missions, the next line of training, 
from church history, for one doesn’t like to 
indicate any place where church members 
ceased to be missionaries. But we know 
that ‘‘ missionary extension”’ in the future 
must rely for its best help on the knowl- 
edge of missionary extersion in the past. 
Aud there is nothing except the study of 
the life of Christ which can deepen the 
spiritual life of a society, make it practi- 
cally useful and keep alive the sense of in- 
dividual resporsibility like a genuine inter- 
est in missions, 

All Endeavorers know how Columbus 
discovered America, and Balboa the Pacific 
Ocean. How many know who carried the 
knowledge of the Person about whom 
their enthusiasm centers to India, to China, 
to the Sandwich Islands? Who Francis 
Xavier is, Count Zinzendorf, William Carey 
or John Paton? One hundred accounts 
of other lives, real and fictitious, are read 
to one account of a life so ‘‘ possessed’’ 
with Christ that it must seek out the places 
where his name had never been heard. If 
an Endeavorer belorgs to a society helping 
to support a missionary, is that missionary 
areal person to him? Does he understand 
what he is doing and where? Money given 
with intelligence and prayerful interest will 
be the only kind of giving that really 
‘blesses him that gives ard him that 
takeg.’’ 

How many Enadeavorers have missed the 
opportunities for education they wanted? 
D> these realize what they are gaining 
when they get out of the routine of their 
Own narrow experiences and plan a mis- 
sionary meeting? If the following words 
of Professor Wood of Smith College, in the 
Student Volunteer for January, 1896, were 
realized, there would be no difficulty in 
having missionary meetings once a month. 
There would be a rush to be on the mis- 
sionary committee. The boards would no 
longer mourn over the swallowing up of 
the mission bands by the Christian Er- 
deavor Societies and the disgraceful deficit 
ensuing, 

You need missionary study for culture. 
The thing in the Christian world today that 
can give the widest sympathy and so the 
broadest culture is the study of missions. 
Culture prides itself on being cosmopolitan 
and derides the provincial as Philistine. Will 
some one tell us what is more cosmopolitan 
and less provincial than the state of mind 
that can enter into sympathy with the an- 
tiquity of India, the ambition of Japan, the 
conservatism of China, and not less than the 
demon-frighted superstition of Africa, and all, 
not for mere curiosity, but that, while appre- 
ciating any good they may have, we may 
know how to bring them something better? 
I repeat that there is no agency in the modern 
world that brings atruer culture than mission 
study. Why do we not stand up and boldly 
claim our heritage? 

May each Endeavor individual and every 
Endeavor Society wake up to the privilege 
and necessity of growth in knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus and his influence, which is 
true Christian culture. 
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The Shaw Monument and Supernatural Interposition 


“ Their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.’’— Matt. 18: 10. 


Every member of this congregation who 
has not made a pilgrimage to a certain 
shrine will be sure to makeitsoon, Every 
one who has already made it will often seek 
to make it again. We all shall join again 
and again in that multitudinous and almost 
unpausing procession of innumerable pil- 
grims from near and far which began to 
move last Monday morning, and will never 
cease to move for many generations to come, 
going up to look upon one of the sublimest 
representations of moral grandeur ever un- 
veiled to human eyes, upon the powerfully 
impressive symbolical portraiture of one of 
the most remarkable forward movements of 
divine Providence in the elevation of mar- 
kind. 

As we look upon the figures fashioned in 
enduring bronze, the representatives of two 
races moving forward together under one 
high and sacred impulse to brave death 
together for the holy cause of human free- 
dom and a government of law, we shall 
agree that by far the most wonderful fea- 
ture in this work of art, all of whose fea- 
tures are truly wonderful, is not the calm 
heroism of the youthful commander casting 
in his lot with the fortunes of a despised 
race; not the serried ranks of brave soldiers 
pressing on to save a nation which had 
made them slaves; not the banners, the 
guns, the spirit stirring drums; not the 
horse ‘‘ which smelleth the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ing’’; not any or all of the dread parapher- 
nalia of war, eloquent as it all is as the 
symbolism of power. No; the one feature 
of the whole magnificent and imposing 
pageantry, which exalts and spiritualizes 
it all, is the floating figure above the throng 
—a supernal form—which by its sympa- 
thetic presence and emblematic insignia 
links in all these earthly and transitory 
objects with a higher, a supernatural world, 
transcending our senses, unseen but eternal. 

This noble work of art gives the lie to 
the gross materialism of our time, which 
seeks to eliminate all spiritual forces from 
the philosophy of the universe, and would* 
leave us hopelessly entangled in the wheels 
and cogs of a mighty mechanism merely, 
blindly and remorselessly, grinding out the 
phenomena we call life, 

And how poor and mean, how contempti- 
ble, is the mood of the hour, in which men 
sneer at the supernatural, and scoff at the 
thought of celestial interposition, intelli- 
gent and beneficent, in human affairs, 

For the moment a great soul masters the 
idea which really rules in any one of the 
momentous changes which mark the prog- 
ress of mankind, and would fasten his true 
conception on the glowing canvas, or make 
it live in marble or in bronze, he is com- 
pelled to rise into a higher realm, and some- 
how or other to lead us all there. This he 
does, now by the rapt and far-away look of 
ecstasy he gives to the human features he 
depicts, now by the solemn air and bearing 
by which he shows how man’s soul is often 
weighed down with problems too big for 
one 80 lately born to firmly grasp or securely 


* Portions of a sermon preached in Walnut Avenue 
Congregational Church, Roxbury, June 6, by the 
pastor, Rev. A. H, Plamb, D. D. 


hold, Perhaps he gains his end by the up- 
ward glancing of the inquiring eyes, or by 
the appealing gesture of the lifted hand in 
the figures he carves, or he tears away the 
veil which hides the invisible and boldly 
brings forth some exalted being of celestial 
mien, the personification of some human 
excellencies lifted into superhuman rank, 
and called, it may be, the spirit of fame, 
or of compassion, or of victory. Then at 
last the artist seeks to give utterance to the 
indubitable and momentous fact that things 
are not what they seem merely, that above 
and behind all which appears there is a 
subtle power which intelligently guides the 
movements we discern—a power which en- 
ergizes and controls the mighty forces on 
which men fix their thought, forces which 
men are wont to deify as a mere impersonal 
tendency, operating under inexorable and 
unchanging law. 

And as men high and low, of every grade 
of culture, stand and gaze on the master- 
piece of genius, by which the supernatural 
has been made to struggle into a visible 
form, by common consent they all yield to 
its amazing power. Humanity confesses 
the justice of the endeavor, and is thrilled 
and awed by the relationship human nature 
is there seen to sustain to that which is 
above nature and which points to nature’s 
God. 

For no one thinks of saying it is only a 
pretense—there is no sad-faced being called 
fame, robed in flowing vestments, bearing 
poppies, the symbols of death, with laurel 
for the victor’s crown, and moving in mid- 
air above the heads of doomed heroes 
marching to their fate. For the heart an- 
swers, What if there is not? There is 
something answerable to it, and something 
more, too, than a mere imagination, poetic, 
romantic, clothing in the attributes of per- 
sonality an intangible idea. No, no; in 
very truth, in solemn reality, we have to do 
with principalities and powers, 

We have to do with God. It is flying in 
the face of human nature .to deny man’s 
belief in the supernatural. It is a futile 
endeavor thus to tear from man’s brow 
this diadem, his distinguishing glory. Al- 
ways and everywhere man will listen to the 
low voices which come to him in mysteri- 
ous whispers out of the infinite depths 
around him, and in the deepest recesses of 
his being awake a responsive thrill, deep 
calling unto deep. 

We have to do with celestial beings, In 
yonder city of the dead mark the proof of 
anticipated companionship with exalted 
races. Stand before the sculptured effort 
to depict the departing soul. It is clothed 
in a human form still, yet etherealized; 
loosened are the chains of its bondage to 
the earthy. Robed in flowing garments, 
the gently waving motion of the hair, the 
backward sweep of the enveloping drapery, 
indicate a slowly rising forward movement 
through the air towards a distant scene on 
which the eyes already rest with pleased 
expectancy, for the marble face is made to 
glow with eager anticipation of the entranc- 
ing prospect on which the gaze is fixed, 
The parted hands, by a simple involuntary 
gesture, tell the happy surprise the soul is 
experiencing, as, by an unconscious flight, 
drawn by an insensible, sweet attraction, it 


steadily approaches a vision of celestial 
loveliness, a revelation of heavenly glories, 
perhaps a joyous company of beloved 
friends, long mourned as absent but now 
to be restored, a glorified throng sur- 
rounded by tuneful angelic choirs and 
eagerly awaiting the advent among them of 
this long-expected friend whom they are 
now to welcome into the paradise of God to 
go no more out, ‘ 

The heroic Paul cried out, as he drew near 
the martyr’s doom, ‘‘ We are made a speo- 
tacle to angels,’’ finding comfort in the 
sympathy and aid of the angeli> legions, who 
were looking down on all his conflicts and 
toils. 

And when a brave young Massachusetts 
soldier, forsaking his fair bride and sending 
farewell to parents and friends, rode forth 
to yield his life for his country’s sacred 
honor, why may he not have been strength- 
ened by the spirited exaltation imparted 
through the aid of an unseen presence hoy- 
ering ever him, as the sculptor’s art has 
shown, not indeed of the spirit of fame, but 
some puissant angel of God, such an one as 
came to the relief of another young man of 
lofty mold and temper in olden time, a 
messenger who we read was caused to fly 
swiftly and who touched the youth about 
the time of the evening oblation and said, 
‘*O Daniel, I am now come forth to give 
thee skill and understanding, for thou art 
greatly beloved.’’ ‘* Are they not all min- 
istering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation?” 

As the angels sang at the Saviour’s birth, 
as they told us at his tomb whither he had 
gone, as they bade us at his ascension look 
for his personal return, as they always break 
forth in loud hallelujahs of heavenly joy 
whenever one sinner on earth repents and 
turns from sin uato God, we may well un- 
derstand that their chief interest in the 
affairs of earth is in the progress of the re- 
demptive interposition of the Son of God. 
‘““These things the angels desire to look 
into,” said Peter. In their eagerness to 
study the great things of God, they bend 
down over the battlements of heaven to dis- 
cern more narrowly the contest here be- 
tween the kingdoms of darkness and light; 
or, if bidden, they joyfully hasten to any 
hard pressed scene of critical war, whether 
in the siege Satan’s minions lay to the for- 
tress of Man-Soul in some one individual 
life, or on some blazing rampart of bat- 
tery thundering against the advancing army 
of freedom and human rights. Whether here 
or whether there, they hover over us and 
fight for us, in ways to us unknown but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds. 

Fort Wagner now lies beneath the en- 
croaching sea, where all vain breastworks 
against humanity’s advance will eventually 
fall. Itis only because a siege or a charge 
on the field of arms bears on the progress 
of Christ’s reign that the conflict takes on 
high interest for noble souls, for we read 
of the Captain of our salvation, “ In him all 
things consist.’’ In his advancing purpose 
and in his comprehensive plans all things 
stand together in mutual relationship, con- 
spiring in a common aim, 

And true art reaches its highest function 
when it unveils to us the invisible and 
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shows us the lofty intelligences of inferior 
races conspiring with us in promoting the 
one purpose of our common Lord. 

“The first and noblest use of the imagi- 
nation,’”’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘is to enable us 
to bring sensibly to our sight the things 
which are recorded as belonging to our 
future state or as invisibly surrounding us 
in this. It is given us that we may imagine 
the cloud of witnesses in heaven and earth, 
and see, as if they were now present, the 
souls of the righteous waiting for us; that 
we may conceive the great army of the in- 
habitants of heaven and discover among 
them those whom we most desire to be 
with forever; that we may be able to vision 
forth the ministry of angels beside us, and 
see the chariots of fire on the mountains 
that gird us round.”’ 


WHAT OHRISTIANITY MBANT TO A 
OONVERTED JAPANESE 


BY H. L. READE, JEWETT OITY, OT. 


He had come from the university to his 
American home to spend his vacation. Sit- 
ting at dinner one day the morning mail 
was handed in. One of the letters was for 
him, Its contents moved him greatly. 
Tears fell fast. Apologizing for his emo- 
tion, the meal was eaten in silence, none 
knowing what to say. That afternoon I 
ventured to ask him about the letter. This 
is its story. 

The young man at my table was a Chris- 
tian Japanese. His conversion, his sanc- 
tified ambition to reach hights in schol- 
arship, his success in the educational 
institutions of his own country and, finally, 
his standing among students in America 
and Europe show what divine leadership, 
wasting nothing and ceaseless striving for 
the best will do for a young man. 

At his American university there were 
six other Japanese—all rich and none of 
them Christians. There came to the States 
a countryman of theirs sesking knowledge 
of a business which he proposed to follow 
in his native land. He belonged to the 
tradesman class and was poor. He had 
worked his way from Yokohama to San 
Francisco, and from that Pacific city East. 
He was below the medium size and bad 
looking at his best. Somehow he made 
himself known to these seven students, and 
indirectly made his appeal for temporary 
aid. Six of them spurned his proposal. 
One did not. He was the Christian, the 
best scholar of them all, but largely de- 
pendent on others for help. 

This student thus reasoned, quoting his 
exact words: ‘If I be Christian I must do 
what Christ would do. If Christ be here, 
he would be him friend. So I must be 
same.’ Acting upon this decision he first 
sought for his needy brother shelter, then a 
place where he could begin. It was a slow 
- quest—two young men in a strange city, 
one wholly ignorant of the language, the 
other nearly so—but as the Japanese student 
told it: “ be pray that He tell me where I 
go, then I go where He to my mind speak.” 
A place was found. What other issue was 
possible? 

But this was not all. ‘“‘I feel I must tell 
him about Christian,’’ was the second step. 
So every Sunday he invited the idolater to 
his room, read to him in his own tongue 
the story of the crucified One, prayed for 
him and, after a little, with him, gave him 
a New Testament in Japanese, and enjoined 
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upon him that he read portions of it each 
day. 

With his employers the apprentice re- 
mained several months, They became in- 
terested in him and finally commended him 
to friends of theirs in an inland city, where 
advantages and compensation were both 
better. 

Three months after entering his new place 
of service the letter read at my table was 
written, and this is the translation as made 
by my student: ‘I am so glad tell you I 
was become Christiar. I was not much 
pleased when you tell me about the Chris- 
tianity, and tell me read book. But you 
good so to me. I must read book. Sv I 
kept read it till I want be Christian. I feel 
in heart great load. It make me sorrow. 
Then I pray on my knee. Then the great 
heavy went away and [ feel I be another 
man. Before when I work or on street I 
was lone. Now am never, and my heart be 
light all time. I love evarybody and want 
everybody have the Christianity. I thank 
you long asl live. My heart so full I can- 
not much write.”’ 

That afternoon a letter was written to the 
Congregational clergyman nearest his place 
of work. The minister immediately found 
him, soon received him into his church and 
today the befriended man is successfully 
serving the Master in his own empire. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
LOOAL OHUROH 


BY REV, NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D. 


An address not long ago before the Lon- 
don Congregational Union upon Suburban- 
ity, by Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, suggests the 
parity of problems concerning church ex- 
tension in England and America, In Lon- 
don, as in every large American city, the 
suburbs are sapping the religious life which 
yesterday flowed so richly and strongly 
through the swollen veins of the metropol- 
itan church; the tide of humenity sets pre- 
dominantly toward the city; that of finan- 
cial ability, social prestige, and what of re- 
ligious strength these possess, is on its way 
to the suburbs. This is distinctly, in either 
aspect, a movement which cannot be stayed 
more effectually than the resolute Mrs, 
Partington and her historic broom could 
stay the inflowing Atlantic; to chastise the 
movement with the limp ferule of loud 
sounding speech is but the modern version 
of the ancient, royal and absolutely ineffec- 
tual attempt to discipline the bridge destroy- 
ing Hellespont by a public scourging, and 
to chain the restless waves by sinking a few 
fetters in the depths! 

This movement, irresistible in its cu- 
mulative strength, is not of antichrist. It 
is a step toward the realization on earth of 
the kingdom of God; it will be welcomed 
by all who realize that the coming of the 
kingdom of God is of infinitely greater con- 
cern than the strengthening or the weak- 
ening of any local church. ‘‘ The atomic 
theory of church life,” said Mr. Griffith-Jones 
in concluding his address, ‘‘ has failed. We 
must rise to the social theory and turn it 
into practice; only so shall we meet the con- 
ditions of this complex and shifting march 
of population; only so shall we seize our 
grand and glorious opportunity; only so 
shall we fulfill the high call of him who 
has sent us to labor in his vineyard.”’ 

The local church is an incident of the 
kingdom of God; it is not an essential in- 
gredient; it exists for the sake of the king- 
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dom of God, not the kingdom of Gcd for it. 
In utter loyalty te the kingdom, the local 
church must be willing to increase or de- 
crease, to change its method, to adapt itself 
to its vicinage, to send its members to 
strengthen new enterprises even when such 
strengthening means temporary and per- 
haps permanent weakness to itself, The 
local church must be willing to stay and 
fight a heroic battle or go and occupy new 
territory, as the interest of the kingdom 
may demand, and no considerations of hir- 
tory or tradition, no behests of preference 
or of inclination, can righteously restrain a 
loyal church from a willing, a cheerful, a 
hercic acceptance of its mission. 

Any church would be willing to blossom 
as the rose for the sake of the kingdom; 
for the sake cf that same kingdom, be it 
loyal, it must be willing to be buried or, if 
necessary, blotted out! Very much of the 
responsibility for the appreciation by the 
people of such an estimate of the place of 
the local church in its relation to the king- 
dom rests with the minister. He is the 
leader; he holds largely the reins of power; 
his great temptation is to make the chariot 
of the Lord a delivery wagon for his own 
private interests; and if he be a companion- 
able driver, gifted with the genius of com 
radeship, his church will usually accept his 
feats of horsemanship long after the keen- 
eyed ones discover that he is on the wrong 
road. He can, and he often does with his 
Jehu like driving, overturn the Lord’s char- 
iot where accident is entirely unnecessary, 
and his upturned, demolished omnibus by 
the side of the ecclesiastical highway stands 
for years as the monument of his folly. 

A gentleman crossing a ferry in Scotland 
fell overboard, and with great difficulty was 
rescued by the old ferryman. To his pro- 
fuse expressions of gratitude the calculat- 
ing, cold-blooded attendant made answer, 
**O, I wasn’t thinking so much about you 
as about the good name of my ferry!’’ 
Thus a petty spirit of self interest will 
sometimes mount the very supremacies of 
life, and drag its richest services into the 
mire and squalor of its own bubble bursting 
conceits! 

There is a kingdom of God; it is coming; 
it is here; to see it is a minister’s business; 
to welcome it his inestimable privilege; to 
speed it his supreme obligation. Whether 
his salary goes up or down, whether his 
congregations increase or diminish, whether 
his changing situation suits-him or not, yet 
if with a prophet’s eye or without it he dis- 
covers his adjustments (let him not dare to 
call them sacrifices) ministering to the com- 
ing kingdom, he is bound by the silver 
cord of his faith to glory in his gracious 
privilege to comfort his soul that he is do- 
ing the King’s business, and to believe that 
to be able to retreat in good order upon one 
part of the field of battle is just as essential 
to success as to advance against the enemy 
double-quick step upon another; for it is 
the kingdom which at all hazards and by 
any sacrifice is to come, and in that great 
consummation the soldier who, faithful, 
loyal, brave, returns upon his shield is to 
have equal honor with him who, unscathed, 
returns with it. 
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I am a thorough believer in subjecting 
the Bible to the most exhaustive criticism, 
but as yet I am utterly unprepared to ac- 
cept any one of the shifting and unconclu- 
sive results of present scholarship.— Rev, 
Dr. George F. Pentecost. 
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Last week was a great week for Beloit and 
its alumni, a goodly number of whom gath- 
ered to share in its memorial festivities. The 
town was in its best dress; the college build- 
ings were suitably decorated. Commence- 
ment at Beloit has become a synonym for 
sweltering heat, but, as if ordered for the occa- 
sion, this year the days were all that could be 
desired. Hospitality, for which the town is 
famous, was unstinted, and the meetings of 
classmates long separated were frequent and 
glad. 

An Epitome of Its History 

The character of the college is suggestive of 
New England history. In October, 1836, largely 
under the inspiration of Dr. Horace White, 
father of the present editor and owner of the 
New York Evening Post, the New England 
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Emigrating Company was formed in Cole- 
brook, N. H. Between six and seven thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed for the stock. 
Dr. White was sent West to select a place for 
the settlement. The purpose was to find a 
home, not to speculate. During the year 1837 
the present site of Beloit, in the territory of 
Wisconsin, which had a population at that 
time of less than 30,000, was purchased, and 
arrangements were made for its occupation. 
The story of the long journey from New 
Hampshire to the shores of Rock River, the 
hardships to which delicate women were ex- 
posed, some of them carrying babes in their 
arms, their lack at times of food, the pa- 
tience and heroism with which these suffer- 
ings were endured, form a chapter in the early 
history of Wisconsin worthy of being put by 
the side of Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
Plantation or of Winthrop’s Journal. As 
early as 1838 a charter was obtained from the 
territorial legislature, which then met at 
Burlington, Io,, for a seminary of learning. 
Schools, at first private but becoming public 
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in a year or two, were opened, and the idea of 
a college at no distant day was cherished. 

In 1844-5 four conventions, representing 
Wisconsin and Illinois, met in the old stone 
church in Beloit to discuss the feasibility of 
founding a college. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted were extreme. There was little 
money in the territory, but tha New England- 
ers had determination and faith. They be- 
lieved in higher Christian education and they 
knew they could not have it without the 
Christian college. The first stones of the 
foundation of what became Middle Collega, 
for a long time the only building on the 
campus, were laid in the autumn of that 
year, and June 24, 1847, in the presence of a 
great concourse, the corner stone was laid 
with a fsith which, at the distancs cf only 


a million dollars has been secured. As Prof. 
Robert C. Chapin, son of the president, said 
in his essay on the epochs in the history of 
the college, the college has passed through 
four well-defined periods: first, the formative, 
in which the struggle for life was carried on 
and the character of the college determined ; 
then the war period, extending, with its 
influences, to the close of 1873. The third 
period, the period of intensive growth, em- 
braces the later years of President Cha- 
pin’s service and extends from 1873 to 1886. 
The fourth period, of which the end is not 
yet, begins with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Eaton and may be termed the period of 
extensive growth. One of the changes intro- 
duced during this period, after prolonged dis 
cussion, was the opening of the doors in 1895 
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half a century, seams almost sublime. There 
was no money for the building, but there 
were strong arms and willing hearts. Labor 
and barter finally raised the walls and fin- 
ished them so thoroughly that to this day it 
is said not a crack in them has appeared. 
Nov. 4, 1847, five young man who had been in 
the seminary under Mr. Merrill formed them- 
selves into a college class with Mr. Merrill as 
their only teacher. In the spring came such 
men as Joseph Emerson and Jackson J. Bush- 
nell, the former from a tutorship in Yale Col- 
lege, the latter from a professorship in West- 
ern Reserve College. Rev. Aaron L. Chapin 
was chosen president in 1849. For thirty-six 
years he remained at the head of the college, 
till the saccessor which he himself had se- 
lected, Rev. E. D. Eaton of the class of 1872, 
was ready to assume the burdens. Under his 
leadership the number of professors has rap- 
idly increased, the curriculum of study been 
enlarged and varied to meet the demands of 
the times, half a score of buildings have been 
erected and an endowment of more than half 


of this conservative institution to young 
women, the condition being that only those 
who were fitted to enter the Freshman Class 
and to do college work should be received. 
Thus far the testimony is wholly in approval 
of the step taken. Next year there will prob- 
ably be eighty young women in ths various 
college classes. 
The Jubilee Week 

The exercises began Saturday evening with 
prize speaking by the young men in the First 


Congregational Church, where the public ex- - 


ercises of the college are always held. The 
appearance of the speakers was manly. It 
was evident that they had been well trained. 
The same evening witnessed the giving of the 
diplomas to the graduates of the academy, 
most of whom will enter the college the 
coming year. Special prizes were also an- 
nounced. 

The baccalaureate, from Isa. 82: 2, on Man- 
hood, is universally admitted to have been 
one of the best President Eaton has yet de- 
livered. The Chicago papers published it al- 
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mostinfull. The address before the Christian 
Associations was given by Rev. J. D. Eaton of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, a brother of the president, 
on the missionary motives in the college, and 
their outworking in the lives of the graduates. 
There had been a strong desire that this 
address on this fiftieth year of the life of 
the college might come from a missionary. 
A word of appreciation ought to be added of 
the choral service Sunday afternoon under 
the direction of Professor Allen, who 

has given to music a standing in the col- 

lege which it holds in few institutions 

of learning, and of the prominent place 
which his instructions are taking in the 
college curriculum. The vesper service 
Sunday afternoons during term time is 

one of the most attractive features of 
college worship. Monday eight young 
women representing the Freshmen and 
Sophomore classes. delighted a large 
audience with their recitations. The 
Class Day exercises were enjoyable, one 

of their striking features being the ad- 
dress of Mr. Pieffer; who has been 
janitor of the college for twenty-nine 
years, and who, while always popular 
‘with the young men, never fails to give 

due honor to the faculty. Few men 
haye done more for the college than 

he. His Christian character and his 
kindly spirit have fully made up for any 

lack of training in the schools. During 
Monday and a part of Tuesday the trustees 
were in session battling with the problem of 
the half-century just closing—how to meet 
necessary outgoes with an insufficient income. 
Strange to say, they manage to succeed, and 
this, too, without taking any backward step. 
The Great Day of the Feast 

Tuesday was the day of memories. At ten 

o’clock in the morning, in the presence of an 
audience which filled the church, came the 
unveiling of a bust of President Chapin, the 
work of Lorado Taft of Chicago and the gift 
of Mrs. Rummel! of Springfield, a relative of 
the president. She * 

was represented = 
by a. relative re- Yay 
siding in Chicago. 
The bust is an ex- 
cellent one, and 
will stand in the 
library. It was 
unveiled by 
Lucius Chapin 
Porter, a grand- 
son, in connection 
with a historic ad- 
dress, portraying 
the chief events 
in Dr. Chapin’s 
career and dwell- 
ing upon his char- 
acteristics, by 
Prof. William 
Porter, a lifelong 
associate in his 
work. His words, - 
simple as they 
were, deserve to 
be graven in 
marble for future 
generations to 
read. Professor 
Emerson spoke of 
the early faculty, 
and as one who 
had been a member of it alone could speak 
of it. Dr. G. 8. F. Savage gave personal 
reminiscences of the trustees of the college, 
and Professor Chapin~ traced, as has been 
said, epochs in the life of the college. A son- 
net by Prof. H.S. Fiske of the class of 1882, 
in honor of President Chapin, and a poem in 
memory of Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, whose name 
was on every one’s lips and his noble image 
in every one’s heart throughout the week, 
was read by Rey. S. T. Kidder of the class of 
1878, and in style, in language and in thought 
was worthy the occasion. 
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The afternoon was set apart for addresses 
from the alumni, Pres. F. W. Fisk of Chi- 
cago, one of the early professors, led in prayer 
at the opening of the morning session. An 


address which attracted a great deal of at- 
tention was that of Prof. W. T. Chamberlain 
of the class of 1866, now head professor of 
geology in the University of Chicago, on the 
educational attitudes of the college, chiefly 
Without any very 


with regard to science. 
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decided criticism of the college he seemed to 
think that science has not yet received her 
fair share of attention in the college curricu- 
lum. The singing of hymns composed for this 
anniversary added to its interest. The organ 
recital in the chapel at five in the afternoon, 
the alumni banquet in Pearsons Hall which 
followed, the alumni oration by J. R. Mont- 
gomery of the class of 1887, and an account of 
the life and early death of a brilliant young 
student during the fifties by his brother, Prof. 
Peter Hendrickson of the class of 1867, and 
the president’s reception ended a day in 
which every m>»ment had been crowded full 
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Commencement Day 

For years the Commencement prayer meet- 
ing, at eight o’clock a.m, in the chapel, has 
been one of the most interesting exercises of 
the week. Even greater interest than ordi- 
narily attached to it this year. It could hardly 
have been otherwise. The hour was quite too 
short for those who wished to speak or pray. 
The exercises of graduation began at nine 
o’clock, and closed at a quarter past twelve. 
Highteen young men received the degree of 
B.A. The degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon several in due course. Three of the 
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graduates spoke. It was noticeable that every 
one discussed the subject of civics. The same 
was true of Mr. Staff in his Master’s oration 
on Cain, thus suggesting that whatever be 
the lack of the college it does not lack inter- 
est in the problems which concern the mate- 
rial welfare of men. The ode composed by 
Prof. T. L. Wright, and representing students 
and faculty alike, was of the very highest 
order. But the address of the morning was 
given by Horace White of the class of 
1853, It was reminiscent, and as it 
traced the struggles through which the 
fathers passed few eyes were dry. He 
spoke as only one who had himself lived 
the life he described could speak. Asa 
contribution to history, not of Beloit 
alone and the founding of the college, 
but of the development of the North- 
west, this address will have a permanent 
valu; 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons Plays the Benefactor 
Again 
Among the visitors on this anniversary 
week no one attracted more attention 
or exhibited deeper interest in all that 
transpired than Dr. Pearsons. At Beloit 
heisat home. Here, eight years ago, he 
began his career of college beneficence. 
Rarely, if ever, has he visited Beloit 
without doing something for the col- 
lege. He had given no intimation of 
his intentions this year. In fact, noone had a 
right to expect anything from him. His offer 
of $50,000 as soon as $200,000 were raised had 
not yet been met. He had hoped that this 
jubilee would be marked by the raising of this 
sum and the completion of an endowment 
which would equip the college for its present 
work. It was known that he had taken great 
interest in the opening of the college to 
women and that he was anxious that a build- 
ing should be erected for their accommoda- 
tion equal to any of its kind in the country. 
But it was also known that he had been doing 
his best to persuade certain persons to provide 
it. Indeed, it was 


not decided till the 
Commencement 
exercises were 
more than half 
over that this 
would not bedone. 
When the last ad- 
dress on the morn- 
ipg program had 
been delivered and 
even before the 
president had 
finished reading 
letters and tele- 
grams of congratu- 
lation from Yale, 
Williams and 
other institutions, 
there was a call 
from every part of 
the house for Dr. 
Pearsons. When 
he came upon the 
stage he had been 
greeted with ap- 
plause. When he 
rose to his feet the 
applause was 
deafening. Step- 
ping aside a mo- 
ment till Presi- 
dent Eaton was through, it was renewed 
again and more tumultuously than ever when 
he came forward and leaned upon the desk for 
support. Perfectly at home when addressing 
an audience, with a nervous intensity and di- 
rectness which are almost dramatic, he went 
on to speak of what Beloit had come to be 
and then answered the question which he said 
more than one college president had put to 
him, Why do you give so much to Beloit? “It 
is because Beloit is honest and has never de- 
ceived me,” was the reply. Furthermore, it 
was because he knew the persons who emi- 
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grated from the East and settled in Beloit 
and had made it what it is. It was this col- 
lege which he had in his mind when he made 
his vow in early manhocd to become rich that 
he might have means to devote to Christian 
education in the West. He had never given, 
he said, to any institution which calls itself 
liberal, and he never would. No institution 
which turns its prayer-room into a dance hall 
or substitutes Shakespeare for the Bible can 
have any of his money. Beloit has done well. 
Its professors have been men after his own 
heart. Noble givers like Mr. and Mrs. Stow- 
ell have provided a campus which is to be de- 
voted to the women’s department of the col- 
lege and have purchased the cottage which 
bears their name and in which thirteen young 
ladies have their home. But accommodations 
are insufficient. It is necessary that a build- 
ing be ereeted for the young ladies on the 
campus which has thus generously been given. 
It must be large, roomy, attractive, conven- 
ient. 

Waiting till the silence became even more 
marked than it had been during his address, 
the Doctor added: ‘I propose to build that 
building. It will be a beauty.” He was not 
allowed to finish his sentence. College yells, 
clapping of hands, fluttering of handkerchiefs 
and every possible manifestation of enthusi- 
asm greeted him. Limiting the amount to be 
expended, which is ample for the purpose, he 
leaves the trustees to build as they please and 
as soon as they please, assuring them that the 
money will be ready 4s fast as they call for it. 
Dr. Pearsons expecis others to furnish the 
hall, saying in refererce to the matter: “I 
don’t want any one to give more than $5 
toward it. I want the money to come in in 
five-cent pieces, ten cents and quarters and 
halves. I want you to organize at once and 
get the money ready for the new hall. Call it 
Emerson Hall.’”’?’ The name, as Dr. Eaton 
said a moment later, is most appropriate, not 
only in memory of the professor, but of his 
uncle whose name he bears, who was the first 
in this country to interest himself in the edu- 
cation of women and in whose school Mary 
Lyon was trained. Inclosing the Doctor said: 
“Do you ask when I am coming to Beloit 
again? Not till you have raised $200,000. 
Then I am going to bring you $50,000 in gold 
and lay them down by the side of your $200,- 
000, You can see me here again, therefore, 
just as soon as youraise this money.” Of the 
Commencement dinner and speeches, by Dr. 
Willard Scctt, Professor Burge of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Senator Vilas and others, 
there is no space to speak. What Beloit has 
been she will continue to be. The old spirit 
of faith and devotion to high ideals is still 
controlling. The growth of the college will 
not detract from its usefulness, nor from the 
influence which professors have exercised 
upon the students. Its friends are confident 
that, however great its resources, however 
broad the fields of study it opens to its stu- 
dents, it will remain true to its motto: Scien- 
tia cum fide pura. FRANKLIN. 
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The Lutheran Observer very sensibly sug- 
gests to those who dislike the results of the 
higher criticism of the Bible thus far that the 
proper method is not to complain and criti- 
cise, but to investigate. ‘‘ Those who accept 
God’s Word as inspired,’’ it says, ‘“‘ must de- 
fend their faith; they must answer the argu- 
ments of the rationalists and investigate as 
thoroughly as they.’’ One would judge from 
the utterances of many people that a little 
band of people, under the leadership of Well- 
hausen and Briggs, controlled a Hebrew 
Trust, and refused to let anybody else inves- 
tigate the Old Testament. As a matter of fact 
and experience, students must test the results 
of study, but the field is open to every one 
who has the requisite ability and can give the 
necessary time. The facts are there, and one 
interpretation of them can only be replaced 
by another, which the world will welcome 
and weigh when it appears so far as it deserves. 
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Commencements 


— At Knox College Commencement the 
baccalaureate was preached by Rey. C. W. 
Hiatt, D.D, and the address to the Y. M. 
C. A. by Rev. W. W. Leete. About forty de- 
grees were given. 


— Prof. Calvin Thomas of Columbia was 
the Commencement orator at Wellesley, his 
subject being Our Need of Poetry. The grad- 
uating class numbered 142, the largest ever 
sent out. At the alumni dinner, at which 
President Irvine presided, speeches were 
made by Dr. McKenzie, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer and others. 


—— Seventy men received their A. B, de- 
grees ut Williams. President Carter’s bacca- 
laureate was based on the text, ‘‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone.’ Rey. C. C. Hall, 
D. D., gave the address to the Y. M. C. A,, 
and the time-honored missionary prayer meet- 
ing was, a8 usual, an impressive season. 
J. Edward Simmons, ’62, was elected trustee by 
the alumni. 


—— The anniversary exercises of Franklin 
Academy, Franklin, Neb., gave great satis- 
faction. The baccalaureate sermon was by 
Rey. T. C. Moffatt and the address to the 
Christian Associations by Rev. G. E. Taylor. 
The annual address was given by Rev. John 
Doane. Thirteen graduates appeared on the 
platform, The usual alumni and society ex- 
ercises were held. 


—— Dr. J. H. Barrows, whese daughter was 
a member of the graduating class, gave the 
Commencement address at Smith, his theme 
being Rembrandt, the Shakespeare of Art. 
President Seelye’s bacealaureate dwelt upon 
the inspiration to life from angelic ministra- 
tion. The alumnz returned in larger num-. 
bers than ever, over 300 being registered. The 
graduating class numbered 189, and there 
have been enrolled during the past year 932 
students, A college infirmary is one of the 
important material gains of the year. 


— Tabor College had a successful Com- 
mencement, President Hughes preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. His powerfal dis- 
course was closed by an exhortation to the 
class to be true to their aspirations. In the 
evening Rev. F. A. Warfield addressed the 
Christian Associations. A fine entering class 
celebrated with a creditable program. The 
Commencement exercises took place June 9, 
There were five graduates, The formal in- 
auguration cf Pres. R. C. Hughes occurs at 
the October meeting of the board of trustees. 


—— Commencement week at Carleton, North- 
field, Minn., June 11-16, embraced, besides the 
graduating exercises of the collegiate depart- 
ment proper, those of the academy, the recital 
of the school of music, the prize debates, the 
athlet'c contests and the ivy and Class Day 
ceremonies. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by President Strong from Luke 
6: 26, and the missionary address was given 
by Rev. S. V. S. Fisher on The Howe Mis- 
sionary Opportunity. Seventeen received 
the bachelor’s degree and three the master’s 
degree. Prof. A. H. Pearson, who for many 
years has filled the chair of philosophy, has 
been granted a year’s absence, which he will 
spend in England and Germany in study. 


—— The sixty-second anniversary of Whea- 
ton Seminary, June 23, was of uncommon im- 
portance, in that it marked also the inaugural 
of the new president, Rev. S. V. Cole, who 
succeeds Miss Stanton, the retiring principal. 
In terminating his pastorate at Taunton to 
assume the presidency of Wheaton, Mr. Cole 
returns to a profession in which both he and 
Mrs. Cole have had wide experience. He has 
been for some years closely connected with 
the seminary as secretary of the board of 
trustees, The students walked in a pretty 
procession to the church, where Rey. V. 0. 
Harrington, pastor of the church, made the 
opening prayer. Mr. Cole made an address, 
and Rey. A. H. Plumb, D.D., presented di- 
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East and West 


plomas to the three graduates. The annual 
reception in the seminary parlors was fol- 
lowed by a delightful spread, band concert 
and lawn party on the spacious grounds. 


— At the thirty-fourth Commencement of 
Ripon College, Wisconsin, the senior prepara- 
tory class occupied one evening, and another 
evening a recital of the conservatory of music 
was held. President Flagg preached an im- 
pressive baccalaureate sermon to a large con- 
gregation. Rev. F. N. White of Burlington, 
Io, an alumnus, delivered an instructive 
address before the Christian societies on The 
Gospel of Personality as OContrasted with 
Orient Impersonality. The joint anniversary 
of the literary societies included three ora- 
tions, one debate and one declamation. In 
the evening Rev. W. B. Millard addressed the 
society of alumni on Great Results from Small 
Events. The annual banquet followed. At 
the graduating exercises seven young men 
and three young women delivered orations 
and essays and received diplomas. A colla- 
tion, the Commencement concert and the 
president’s reception followed. 


— Yankton College has held its fifteenth 
Commencement. Twenty students were grad- 
uated from the academy and seyen from the 
college. The baccalaureate was preached by 
Pres. H. K. Warren, whose ringing words 
were an inspiration. An address was given 
to the Y.M.C. A.and the Y. W.C.A., and 
the Commencement address was given by Dr. 
D. F. Bradley of Grand Rapids, Mich. He 
dealt with his subject, The Victorian Era as 
Related to Advancement in Letters, in a mas- 
terly style. Atthe close of these exercises all 
repaired to Dakin Hall for the annual collation. 
During the year the college has received $41,- 
000 from friends in the East through the ef- 
forts of General Treasurer Gray for the en- 
dowment of the chairs of Greek and biology. 
The terms of the gifts are such, however, that 
little present income can be derived. The in- 
crease in attendance noted over previous 
years has been greatest in the college depart- 
ment. 


—— At the Commencement of Western Re- 
serve the baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Pres. C. F. Thwing. At the Commence- 
ment of the College for Women Pres. G. S. 
Hall of Clark University delivered the ad- 
dress. Atthe university Commencement ad- 
dresses were made by the president and by 
one representative of each college in the 
university. Following this the graduating 
classes, with the alumni, the faculty and 
trustees, lunched at Adelbert College. Pres- 
ent indications show that the incoming classes 
will be larger than at any previous time. The 
trustees voted to break ground at once for 
the laboratory of biclogy, which will cost 
about $30,000. It has also been decided to fit 
up an additional laboratory for chemistry. 
These, together with the chemical laboratory 
about completed for the medical department, 
will add greatly to the working facilities. A 
service to dedicate the laying of the corner 
stone of the new Y. M, O. A. building was 
held June 21. A service was also held to 
dedicate the building of the law school, 
which has been cecupied since last December. 
The same afternoon a tablet memorial to 
President Pierce was unveiled. } 
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In a time like this, when humanity calls 
for the use of the higher powers of man, for 
the higher development of man, with an ur- 
gency that has never before existed, and when 
on every side we are besieged with appeals 
for help and the rational and Christian em- 
ployment of our time, money and strength, I 
regard a man or woman who can spend much 
time at whist as a kind of crazy Nero, who 
would fiddle while Rome was burning, and a 
moral neutral or nondescript, from whom the 
world has little to hope.—Rev. A. A. Berle. 
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In that new world toward which our feet are set, 
Shall we find aught to make our hearts forget 
Earth’s homely joys and her bright hours of bliss? 
Has heaven a spell divine enough for this? 

For who the pleasure of fhe spring shall tell, 

When on the leafless stalk the brown buds swell, 
When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song? 


O sweet the dropping eve, the blush of morn, 

The Starlit sky, the rustling fields of corn, 

The soft airs blowing from the freshening seas, 
The sun flecked shadow of the stately trees, 

The mellow thunder and the lulling rain, 

The warm, delicious, happy summer rain, 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O beauty manifold, from morn till night, 

Dawn’s flush, noon’s blaze and sunget’s tender light! 
© fair, familiar features, changes sweet 

Of her revolving seasons, storm and sleet 

And golden calm, as slow she wheels through space 
From snow to roses—and how dear her face 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O happy earth! O home so well beloved! 

What recompense have we from thee removed? 

One hope we have that overtops the whole— 

The hope of finding every vanished soul 

We love and long for daily, and for this 

Gladly we turn from thee and all thy bliss, 

Even at thy loveliest, when the days are long, 

And little birds break out in rippling song. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


The recent organization of the New York 
Household Economic Association, of which 
Mrs. W. G. Shailer, one of our contributors, 
is president, is an evidence of the increas- 
ing desire of intelligent women to master 
scientific methods of housekeeping and 
home-making. Its object, according to the 
constitution, is to promote a more scientific 
knowledge of the economic value of various 
foods and fuels, a more intelligent under- 
standing of correct plumbing and drainage 
as well as of the necessity of pure water 
and good light in our homes, and to estab- 
lish more satisfactory and helpful relations 
between mistress and maid. The compre- 
hensiveness of such a program suggests the 
large responsibility for the health and hap- 
piness of her family for which we hold the 
modern housekeeper accountable. The as- 
sociation’s motto, ‘‘To Cure is the voice of 
the past; to Prevent the divine whisper of 
today,”’ is an indication of present scientific 
tendencies whether in the home or the lab- 
oratory. Another noteworthy movement 
along the same line is the summer class in 
household economics, now being held in 
Boston under the auspices of the American 
Kttchen Magazine. This is, we believe, the 
first summer school of the kind, with the 
exception of the courses in domestic science 
offered at certain Chautauqua assemblies. 


Lectures on Nutrition, by Mrs. E. H. 
Richards, have been one of the most help- 
ful and practical features of this summer 
school. In one of her talks she emphasized 
the fact that the chemistry of digestion is 
largely controlled by the nervous system. 
In other words, digestion is often depend- 
ent upon the mental attitude toward food. 
The family provider must remember how 
much we are influenced by sight, smell and 
general feeling, but, on the other hand, it 
is a mistake to allow the members of her 
household to become slaves to dainty tastes. 
The whims of adults are not easily over- 
come. Education should begin early with 
the children. One great fault of our Amer- 
ican life, in the lecturer’s opinion, is that 
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our children are allowed to have a taste 
of all sorts of foods before they are five 
years old. While their habits are being 
formed they should be confined to sim- 
ple fare and not be encouraged to culti- 
vate a craving for rich viands. Of course 
it is a question how far they will be sat- 
isfied without dishes in which their elders 
indulge. In this matter the head of the 
family has a large responsibility. The prob- 
lem would be simplified if every father 
were willing to exercise the wisdom and 
self-restraint of one man of our acquaint- 
ance, who carefully excludes from his ta- 
ble all food which he considers unwhole- 
some for his boys and girls, 


The actual decrease of population in 
France, shown by the last census enumera- 
tion is an ugly fact in view of military 
necessities and colonial ambitions, and now 
French scholars are taking up the text 
and preaching sermons on the mistakes of 
French social and family life, which have 
been received with a wonderful soberness, 
A recent book-by Edmond Demolins, for ex- 
ample, points out thespractical superiority 
of English and American family aims and 
education. The Frenchman regards gov- 
ernment service as the highest ambition, 
and wishing to save an independent fortune 
for each of his children, carefully limits 
their number. The Englishman, on the 
other hand, feels that he owes his children 
only a sound education, and having pro- 
vided that expects each one to make his 
own way in the world. The Frenchman 
cannot endure the thought of living out of 
France; the Englishman seeks his fortune 
and builds a new England at the ends of 
the earth. We wish that the condition thus 
described were fully true of America as it 
is no doubt true of England, with its large 
families and its willingness of sons to begin 
where their fathers began. Our social trou- 
ble is that sons are learning to expect to 
begin where their succes:ful fathers left 
off, without serving the apprenticeship of 
early labor and self-denial. 


THE INSIDE AND THE OUTSIDE 
VIEW 


BY KATE UPSON CLARE 


There is something pathetic in the sweet- 
ness which other people’s blessings possess 
for most of us. A mother once said to a 
popular teacher, who had been adored by 
her pupils for a score of years: ‘‘ What a 
wide and beneficent influence you have ex- 
erted, while I have been cooped up at home, 
managing servants, dosing the mumps and 
the measles and patching and darning! 
How narrow wy life looks beside yours!” 

‘‘Narrow!’’ cried her friend. ‘ Think 
how you have sent forth into the world 
every worning your husband and your flock 
of boys and girls, full of health and cheer! 
What a model home you have created for 
all your friends to see! It is I who have 
lived a narrow life rather than you. What 
is the slight touch which I may have given 
to a thousand or more lives compared with 
the deep, determining influence which you 
have wielded over the half dozen in your 
home?”’ 

“Ts it possible that you can think so!”’ 
exclaimed the tired mother incredulously. 

‘*T know so. I have watched your chil- 
dren in school. They radiate everywhere 
an atmosphere of love and light, and it was 
you who gave it to them.” 
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One woman lived in a stately mansion be- 
side the sea. Her lawns sloped down to 
the tide. A wide garden stretched behind. 
She had a carriage and a coachman to drive 
her wherever she chose to go. Her dear- 
est friend lived in cramped quarters in the 
city. She was not rich, but she had a circle 
of charming friends and many opportunities 
for social and intellectual development. 

‘* How I envy you your life!’’ wrote the 
city woman to her friend, ‘If I could only 
sit down after breakfast to an uninterrupted 
morning such as you describe! We have 
two dinners and three receptions on hand 
for this week, and two luncheons and ever 
80 many other things next week. With my 
board meetings, my course of weekly lec- 
tures on art, my housekeeping, the four 
children, my reading and all, I am nearly 
distracted. You can run into the city and 
enjoy these things when you choose and 
then you can flee away to your beautiful, 
quiet home and escape them all. How I 
envy you!”’ 

But her friend pined in her loneliness, 
and said, bitterly: ‘‘I have quite as much 
social talent as she, yet here I am shut 
away from it all. How much more she has 
of this world’s pleasures than I!”’ 

One woman was a gifted singer. 
friend was a writer. 

“Tf I could only write books and see my 
stories and poems in the magazines as you 
do!” sighed the singer. 

“Tf I could only charm everybody with 
my voice as you do, and had only to open 
my mouth to earn $10!’’ moaned the writer. 
It is the old story of ‘‘ Does he paint? He 
fain would write a poem. Does he write? 
He fain would paint a picture.’’ 

‘*How many invitations you have!’’ ex- 
claimed one friend to another. 

“JT was just thinking how many you 
have!’’ returned the other. ‘‘ Here you 
are asked to meet a distinguished man to- 
morrow. I am not, and I seldom enjoy 
such an opportunity.”’ 

‘6O, that happens only because my hus- 
band is a musician and knows his man- 
ager,’ explained the first speaker. ‘ All 
my invitations are from causes like that— 
we have no especial circle as you have, 
My invitations are from old friends who 
knew us when we were young, or our 
church people or something like that.”’ 

‘“*So are everybody’s,’’ said the friend. 
‘Yours look rather common and insignifi- 
cant to you, I see, and mine look the same 
to me. We enjoy them, but we wonder 
that anybody should think us lucky to have 
them. Now it seems to me that you have 
great advantages over me in that way.” 

“OQ, it seems to me that you have far 
more brilliant social chances than I!” pro- 
tested the other, and so it went on. 

Carlyle says somewhere that each age 
seems to itself most unheroic, and Mr, 
Howells remarks that ‘‘no success looks 
very fine from the inside.’ The public 
usually sees only the successes and the for- 
tunate hits. The defeats, the mortifica- 
tions and the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of it all 
are left for the individual himself, but your 
genuine philosopher, especially if he have 
the honey of a still higher spirit with 
which to sweeten his aphorisms, makes 
allowances both ways. 
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Now nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o’ daisies white 
Out owre the grassy lea. 
—Robert Burns. 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS FOR OITY 
OHILDREN 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS 


The fun in sand heaps and the shade fur- 
nished by high brick walls is the practical 
anewer to the problem of ‘‘open spaees”’ 
for the poor, concerning which philanthro- 
pists are debating and city councils wran- 
gling. Maps are studied and self-appointed 
committees decide that such and such tene- 
ment houses (which they do not own) must 
be vacated, the land converted into a play- 
ground and ideal conditions instantly cre- 
ated. Circulars are distributed with two- 
cent stamps upon their envelopes to insure 
their being read, and meetings are held, 
which the ‘‘ bloated land owner’ never at- 
tends, to form public opinion. 

Of course, agitation may be useful, but, 
meanwhile, those who adapt themselves to 
circumstances and take what they can get, 
even if it is not what they want, are the 
winners in any system of immediate relief. 
Thus ten years ago a few women who re- 
membered the dirt pies of their youth, at a 
suggestion from Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, 
determined that Boston babies should have 
fun in digging in clean sand, even though 
the veterans of philanthropy doubted its 
civic virtues, 

The use of three mission chapel yards 
was obtained, with the result that at the 
end of the season there had been less sick- 
ness and more order among the children 
living near those yards than for many a 
summer. The next year ten sand heaps 
flourished, some in the courts of tenement 
houses, the tenants themselves acting as 
overseers from their windows. Then the 
sand was given, as it has been ever since, 
by the generosity of a single firm, that of 
Waldo Brothers. The third year the ladies 
humbly petitioned for the use of a few 
schoolyards, guaranteeing that such use 
should be neither expense nor injury to the 
city, and the school committee granted the 
request, until in 1896 there was an average 
daily attendance of 1,802 children for ten 
weeks in ten yards, at a cost of $1,688. 

To look backwards over this decade is to 
learn the lesson of the power of a minority 
which does not give itself away in elo- 
quence, The committee of two or three, 
soon enlarged since organization is inevita- 
ble, was as eager for ‘‘ open spaces”’ a8 any 
of the city fathers, but it believed that 
the road to them led through sand, It pre- 
ferred playgrounds or yards to vacation 
schools, for it aimed to reach the youngest 
and poorest boys and girls and to train 
them in health, happiness and manners 
out of doors. It wanted to connect the 
work with the city by utilizing the yards, 
which by their relation to the schoo)houses 
belong to the children. It wished these 
playgrounds to be as irrespective of race 
and creed as the schools, and it knew there 
was no better way of developing the little 
duties of little citizens than by the un- 
written code of fair play. 

‘But I don’t understand your ethics; 
why don’t you make them mind more?’’ 
asked a stern disciplinarian. 

The chairman smiled inscrutably for an- 
swer, but a policeman near by, who caught 
the reproof in the question, doffed his cap, 
saying: ‘‘Beg pardon, but I couldn’t help 
hearing. The ladies here have done what 
we with our billies couldn’t. They’ve just 
tamed these young ‘uns till they ain’t no 
longer a city nuisance, and their mothers 
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can go out working without finding the 
house a-fire when they come back,”’ 

‘But how?” still queried the investi- 
gator. 

‘**Pon, honor, madam, I don’t know, un- 
less it is ’cause they are a!l so good look- 
ing,” he replied, with a glance of honest 
admiration at the pretty teacher who was 
playing bean-bags with the boys. 

Some of the schoolyards are open in the 
morning, others in the afternoon, according 
to the sun, The sand is inclosed in a pen 
four or five inches high, Games of many 
kinds, marching, singing, drawing on trans- 
parent slates (the favorite amusement of 
the crippled children), as well as knitting, 
crocheting, stitching-on pricked cards with 
bright worsteds, reading and story-telling 
are always goipg on. Each yard has two or 
three paid kindergartners or young matrons 
and a lady visitor or sub-chairman. 

So useful has sand become as a remedial 
agency in pauperism, to use a big phrase, 
that the chairman of the Boston committee 
was invited this May to address the United 
Women of Maryland at Baltimore, where 
playgrounds and sand-heaps are now being 
established. The Social Reform Club of 
New York, the City Parks Association 
of Philadelphia, the park commissioners of 
Detroit, philanthropists in Chicago, Prov- 
idence and Brooklyn have either visited 
Boston to observe methods, or have corre- 
sponded with the committee concerning 
them, until in all these places sand flour- 
ishes. Only when the playgrounds are 
adopted as acity institution, however, can 
they become permanent, 

The success of Boston sand heaps led the 
park commissioners of that city to place 
the women’s division of Charlesbank under 
the control of the Massashusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association, of which the 
committee having the sand heaps in charge 
is a department. Charlesbank is in the 
midst of some of the poorest streets of the 
city, yet it is an ideal ‘‘open space,”’? The 
portion of the park which lies between the 
city jail and the Charles River along Cam- 
bridge Street is devoted to the women, 
while the men’s parc extends along Craigie 
Street. The women’s division includes a 
lodge with playrooms and baths, three sand 
heaps or pens, each accommodating thirty 
children with room to spare, and a grassy 
playground, 260 by 120 feet, set around 
with shruboery. There is also to be found 
a gymnasium, with apparatus of all sorts 
and a running track. This has the honor 
of being the first open-air gymnasium in the 
world. It has been taken as a model for a 
similar one in London, at the instigation of 
the Earl of Meath, who was impressed with 
Charlesbank. 

Certainly it is one of the happiest outdoor 
placesin Boston, Here came last year, from 
May 15 to Nov. 1, 200,000 women, children 
and babies, 90,000 of this number using the 
gymnasium, On the playground kinder- 
garten games and work, as well as nature 
studies of an elementary character, help to 
pass away the hot summer afternoons. The 
mothers gossip on benches; babies sleep on 
the grass or in their carriages; little sisters 
amuse smaller brothers or take care of tod- 
dling babies. In the gymnasium, where ex- 
ercise has a fourfold value over that within 
doors, classes practice under the direction 
of atrained teacher. Tuition is, of course, 
free, since the grounds beiong to the people, 

At first the committee paid the salaries 
of the three superintendents in order to 
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have free scope to carry out its own meth- 
ods of high bred, gentle authority. But 
they met with such hearty approval from 
the city officials that all the expenses are 
now paid by the park commissioners, Sun- 
light, fresh air, kind supervision, tact, not 
charity, good manners—these constitute the 
code of ethics at Charlesbank. No wonder 
that it has become an object-lesson to many 
cities and that other park commissioners 
are creating similar spots for freedom and 
health. 


A “HEABENLY” PIN-WHEBL 


BY ELLA LYLE 


Dorothy Westbrook’s Uncle Harry brought 
the pin-wheel from China, the home of sky- 
rockets and fireworks. This particular 
wheel was as large as a dinner plate and 
was really a group of wheels fastened to- 
gether in a curious way. 

Uncle Harry showed Dorothy how to light 
it. ‘You must fasten the wheel firmly 
with this screw, then touch a match to 
the string and away she will go,”’ he said, 
pointing to the long yellow cord hanging 
from it. ‘‘It would show off finely on the 
maple tree by the gate on the night of the 
Fourth.”’ é 

‘*That’s the very place I thought of,’’ ex- 
claimed Dorothy. ‘‘I do hope it won’t rain 
on the Fourth. And now I’ll show it to 
Barnabas. He’s sick and I visit him every 
day,’? and away she went with the pin- 
wheel, 

Barnabas was the aged Negro sexton of the 
church to which Dorothy’s father preached. 
He had been sexton for a number of years, 
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and was too old now to perform his duties . 


properly. No one knew how many times 
Dorothy herself had dusted the carved seats, 
after hearing loud complaints from the 
ladies whose gowns bore witness to the 
shortcomings of Barnabas. Ten year old, 
motherless Dorothy loved the old man, and 
felt better acquainted with him than with 
her own father. 

Barnabas lived in a small room in a wing 
of the church, where Dorothy found him 
sitting in his arm-chair. A stranger would 
have seen something ludicrous in the woolly 
head covered with a bright blue worsted 
cap, but Dorothy had knitted the cap her- 
self and thought it very becoming. 

‘‘T’ve brought my pin- wheel to show you,”” 
she said, after asking the old man how he 
felt and looking at two new bottles of medi- 
cine which the doctor had left that morn- 
ing. ‘‘ Uncle Harry brought it from China, 
and he says it will be beautiful. Do you. 
think you’!l be well by the Fourth of July?”’ 

‘*?Pends on pain in de back, honey. It’s. 
a berry peculiar pain an’ can’t be hurried,”’ © 
answered Barnabas, shaking his head, 

‘There are two whole weeks to get well 
in,” said Dorothy, hopefully. ‘A pain 
must get better with all that medicine, I 
shan’t enjoy the pin whee! unless you are 
well enough to see it, so do try, Barnabas, 
Uncle Harry says each one of these little 
wheels gives a different colored fire and the 
whole thing lasts quite a few minutes,” 

‘© Yes, a body kin see it ain’t one ob dem 
no ’count pin-wheels dat sizzles up, an’ den 
goes inter darkness,’’ replied Barnabas, ex- 
amining it carefully. ‘I’ll do my utmos’ 
to recober an’ git well, for I wouldn’t like 
to miss seein’ dat piece ob fire workery for 
a good deal.’’ 

“Tl screw it up here on the closet door, 
and if the medicine tastes very nasty look — 
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up here and think how lovely it will be 
when we light it out on the maple tree.”’ 

Long after Dorothy had gone home Bar- 
nabas sat staring at the pin-wheel on the 
closet door. ‘I tole her I’d try to hold 
out,’’ he muttered, presently. ‘‘An’ yet 
dat pain in de back is li’ble to strike in any 
minute! But I’m goin’ to try an’ lib for 
dat pin wheel, anyway, ’cause it’s my duty 
not to disapp’int Miss Dorothy.”’ 

But as the days went by it became plain 
that Barnabas was not getting well, and 
Dorothy spent a great deal of time at his 
bedside, Still he always spoke hopefully 
of seeing the pin-wheel set off on the Fourth 
of July, and talked a great deal about it. 
When the day came, however, Barnabas 
was unconscious, and Dr. Hunter said that 
the end was near. Mr. Westbrook had 
been called away, and Mrs. Macy, the 
housekeeper, with Dorothy, was left to 
take charge of the sick man. Dorothy felt 
wery sad for her old friend, and many times 
the tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
gently moved the ice bag over his forehead. 
Toward evening Mrs. Macy left the sick- 
room for a short time, leaving Dorothy to 
watch alone. Now and then, through the 
window, came the flash of fireworks, and 
Dorothy sorrowfully thought that this was 
the time Barnabas had looked forward to 
so eagerly. The pin wheel still remained 
on the closet deor opposite the bed. 

Suddenly Barnabas’s restless head be- 
came quiet. He spoke feebly but clearly: 
* Dat you, Miss Dorothy?”’ 

‘* Yes, Barnabas,’’ answered Dorothy, sur- 
prised and pleased that he knew her. 
‘* You've been asleep a long, long time.” 

“What day is it?’’ was the next ques- 
tion. " 

“Tvs the Fourth of July, but it’s night 
now,’’ she replied. 

‘Den it’s time for dat pin-wheel. Light 
de pin. whee’, honey,”’ said the sick man. 

Dorothy hesitated and considered. Here 
was the pin-wheel and Barnabas was awake. 
Why shouldn't he see it, when he had 
counted so much on it? If she waiced for 
Mrs. Macy to come back he might be asleep 
again. ‘‘I wiil, Barnabas,’’ she said, touch- 
ing a lighted match to the yellow cord, and 
in an instant the pin-wheel began to re- 
volve slowly in a circle of light. Faster 
and faster it flew, and in a moment the cen- 
tral wheels caught the motion, and danced 
merrily roundin wreaths of beautiful colored 
fire, lighting the room with streams of 
green, purple and red. Dorothy, watching 
it with breathless interest, forgot every- 
thing else until a gasping sound from the 
bed attracted her attention. Barnabas had 
lifted himself from his pillow and was sit- 
ting up, gazing with rapture at the pin- 
wheel, which had now become a shower of 
golden rain. 

‘ You’re a great deal better, aren’t you?” 
cried Dorothy, joyfully. ‘‘ You haven’t 
been able to sit up for a week. I’m so glad 
you woke to see the pin-wheel! Wasn’t it 
a beauty? But perhaps you'd better lie 
down now. and go to sleep again.””’ And 
the last spark went out with a gentle hiss 
as Dorothy helped Barnabas back on the 
pillow. 

‘“*T bin libin’ for dat pin-wheel a long 
time,’’ he murmured, wearily, shutting his 
eyes, and when the doctor came in, followed 
by Mrs. Macy, there was a surprise in store 
for both of them. 

_ “Why, he’s asleep, and the sweat is 
pouring off of him. He’s better! How 
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long has he been this way?’’ asked Dr. 
Hunter in astonishment. 

‘He grew better as soon as the pin- 
wheel went off,” answered Dorothy. ‘ He 
sat right up in bed. He wanted it lit, and I 
do wish you could have seen it, it was so 
beautiful. If I were you I’d try pin- wheels 
on some of my other patients,’’ she added, 
seriously. 

Dr. Hunter laughed. ‘‘I wouldn’t rec- 
ommend them as a general thing, but it’s 
certain that Barnabas’s chance for life has 
changed within the last hour. I believe he 
is going to get well.’’ 

And Barnabas did get well. He lived 
some years after that, and on the evening 
of each Fourth of July he and Dorothy set 
fire to whole rows of pin-wheels on the 
maple tree, but these never equaled in dis- 
play the one Uncle Harry brought from 
China, 

‘* Dat was a pin-wheel, now,”’ said Barna- 
bas, looking with disgust at some of the 
wheels that flashed out wildly and fell to 
the ground before they had time to revolve. 
‘‘ Des ord’nary tings makes dat special pin- 
wheel seem kind ob heabenly, don’t it? 
An’ ain’t it cur’us dat I woke up egsacly 
pin wheel time!”’ 

‘Yes, there must have been something 
heavenly about that pin-wheel or it would 
have set the church on fire,’’ answered Dor- 
othy, earnestly. ‘*‘ But I felt very sad that 
day, and we’ve had more fun tonight let- 
ting off these little wheels that didn’t come 
from China,’’ 


“T WOULD RATHER SING.” 

Au eight year old child with a cut in her 
hand was brought to a physician. It was 
necessary for the best results to take a few 
stitches with a surgeon’s needle. While 
the physician was making preparations the 
little girl swung her foot nervously against 
the chair, and was gently admonished by 
her mother. 

‘¢ That will do no harm,’’ said the doctor, 
kindly, ‘‘as long as you hold your hand 
still,’ adding, with a glance at the strained, 
anxious face of the child, ‘‘ You may cry as 
much as you like,” 

‘‘T would rather sing,’’ rep)ied the child. 

“All right, that would be better. What 
can you sing?’’ 

“JT can sing ‘Give, give, said the little 
stream,’ Do you know that?”’ 

‘“‘T am not sure,’’ responded the doctor. 
‘* How does it begin?’”’ 

The little patient proceeded to illustrate. 

‘¢ That’s beautiful,’ said the dector. ‘I 
want to hear the whole of it.’’ 

All the while the skilled fingers were 
sewing up the wound the sweet, childish 
voice sounded bravely through the room, 
and the only tears shed on the occasion 
came from the eyes of the mother. : 

It is, I believe, a physiological fact that 
some expression of one’s feelings tends to 
lessen pain. Since weeping and groaning 
are distressing to one’s friends, how would 
it do for us all to try singing instead? 

: j Bag ts 
ee eS 

Children know themselves, generally, much 
better than grown people imagine; they know 
their own strong points and their weak 
points.—Sonya Kovalevsky. 

Se ee 
The pedigree of honey 
Does not eoncern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him, 


Is aristocracy. 
—Emily Dickinson, 
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ENGLISH SOHOOL HISTORIES ON THE 
REVOLUTION 


A recent circular of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education contains a large number of 
extracts made by Mr. Edward Plimsoll from 
histories now in use in the English schools to 
prove the friendliness toward America shown 
in these text-books. When Mr. Plimsoll 
visited this country last summer he said 
that, out of thirty-four English text-books 
which he had carefully examined, not one 
contained the slightest unkind allusion to the 
United States. This certainly could not be 
said in regard to American school histories 
relative to the English in the Revolution and 
the War of 1812. May we not learn some les- 
sons in fairness, breadth and fraternity? Here 
is a fairly representative selection from a 
reader called The Story of England: 


In 1765 trouble began with our colonies 
in North America. The thirteen colonies 
said they had no members to represent 
them in Parliament, and that, as British 
subjects may not be taxed without their 
own consent in Parliament, they ought not 
to pay taxes to the British Government at 
home. At last, in April, 1775, the war of 
American independence broke out. At Lex- 
ington, near Boston, a force of colonial 
riflemen attacked a body of British troops 
and gave them a severe defeat. Col. George 
Washington was put at the head of the 
rebel forces, and, sometimes winning, some- 
times losing, he gained undying fame by 
his cool courage, firmness and skill through- 
out the war. At last, in 1781, Lord Corn- 
wallis was forced to surrender at Yorktown, 
in Virginia, and by the peace of Paris, in 
1783, England recognized the United States 
of America as an independent power. 


Even more good-humored is this extract 
from an English history published in 1895: 


As neither side would give in, nothing 
but a war could end the quarrel. Then 
both sides got ready to fight. It was a sad 
sight to see men of the same race fighting 
against each other. The colonists chose a 
brave and good man named George Wash- 
ington to be their leader. He cid not want 
to fight against the king, but he loved free- 
dom, and he thought that the king was 
treating ths c:lonists unjustly. So he was 
willing to spend his money and his life in 
the good cause. The war lasted for about 
seven years. The French he'ped the col- 
onists, and in the end the colonists won, 
and so they were free. Since that time 
they have had no king over them aud they 
have become one of the greatest nations 
upon earth; for in the land that is now 
called the United S‘ates there are over 
60,000,000 people, and the vast country that 
was at one time the home of bands of roving 
Indians is now peopied by Haglish-speak- 
ing folks. 


The character and abilities of Washington 
receive this high tribute in another British 
text-book entitled Modern England: 


To Washington was mainly due the suc- 
cess of the colonists, and he has ever since 
been hailed by his grateful fellow. citizens 
as ‘‘The Father of His Couatry.’’ This 
noble patriot might be described as the 
type of an English gentleman—a man with- 
out eloquence and of great modesty, but 
having great administrative powers, moder- 
ation and self-control. Further, a certain 
nobleness of thought and lofty elevation of 
character distinguished him from his fe)- 
lowe. The Americaus found George Wash- 
ington not only a splendid general, but, 
what was better, a man who set an example 
of patience and self denial, and who was 
entirely without ambition, 

The success of the American Revolution 
was mainly due to Washington’s appoint- 
ment to the chief command Only a man 
of his skill, firmness, patience and judg- 
ment could overcome tha jeslousies of the 
various States, the want of discipline of the 
soldiers, the lack of money aud stores, all 
of which on several occasions threatened 
the collapse of the revolt. He was known, 
besides, as a mana of the highest integrity, 
whose truth and honor were never called in 
question. 
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Closet and Altar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts ; 
remember with whom thou hast to do. 


All history bears witness that when God 
means to make a great man he puts the cir- 
cumstances of the world and the lives of 
lesser men under tribute. He does not fling 
his hero like anaérolite out of the sky. All 
earnest, pure, unselfish, faithful men who 
have lived their obscure lives well have 
helped to make him, A thousand unre 
corded patriots helped to make Washing- 
ton; athousand lovers of liberty contributed 
to Lincoln.—Phillips Brooks. 


If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track; 

If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care; 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear! 

— William Wordsworth, 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards, they simply unveil them to the 
eyes of men. Silently and imperceptibly as 
we wake or sleep, we grow and wax strong, 
we grow and wax weak, and at last some 
crisis shows us what we have become.— 
Canon Westcott. 


The kingdom of God is not come when 
God’s will is our law, but when God’s will 
is our will. When his will is our will, we 
are free children and nothing in all nature 
is free enough to be a symbol for the state 
of those who act immediately from the es- 
sence of their hidden life and the recogni- 
tion of God’s will in that essence.— George 
Macdonald. 


From thee is all that soothes the life of man— 
His high endeavor and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer and his will to serve. 
But O, thou hounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are 

poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 
— Cowper. 


© thou wbo art our Fatber, we pour 
out our bearts in a psalm of gratitude 
unto thee. We thank thee for the great 
saints and beroes whose names are bouses 
bold words and also for the unnumbered 
and unnamed who witb common talents 
bave done great service for mankind, 
whose boly life thou bast blessed for all 
the world. We praise thee for tbe 
prayers, the toils, the tears, the blood, the 
manly and womanly endeavor whereby 
tbe wilderness bas been made to blossom 
as the rose, and the great victories of 
mankind bave beenacbieved forus. We 
remember our own lives before thee, the 
lines of our lot castin this pleasant land, 
and we ask tbat we may faitbfullp do 
evety duty whicb the age demandsof us, 
Mnberiting so mucb from times past, 
quickened by the inspiration of great men, 
and still more feeling tbee a presence 
ever near to our beart, we pray thee 
tbat there may be sucb religiousness of 
soul witbin us that we sball make every 
day a Lord’s day, and all our work a 
great sacrament of communion witb tby 
Spirit. So may tby kingdom come ard 
tby will be done on eartb as it is in 
beaven. Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


59, A UNIQUE WORD-SQUARE 


* > . * > 
* * * * 7 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


* * 7 * * 


In place of the asterisks use 
Light different lettere, all told; 
When read in what order you choose— 
Down or up, right or left—and behold! 
Same result! Namely, surface, a kind 
Of tropical plant, name of lake, 
To restore, and extends—all you'll find 
Whichever direction you take. 
NILLOR. 


60 TRULY TOUGH 
Cc 


A a nn B 
Find a scalene triangle all the sides of 
which are whole numbers, the perpendicular 
(CD) a whole number, and the two segments 
of the base (AD and DB) whole numbers. 
N.S, 


61. CHARADE 
O!a bright precious TWO was our fair little PRIME, 
And we called her our ALL on the day of her 
birth, 
For her young life began in the ba’my springtime, 
And PRIMAL was weaving a carpet for earth. 


That was long years ago; now the TOTALS bloom 
rare, 
But where is our PRIME, the sweet little TWO? 
O, you beedn’t look gad, for that young lady there 
Is the ALL that we lost—our PRIME only—grew! 
E..E. 0. 


62, LETTER ARITHMETIC 
ie 
Key-word: One whose political views are 
more popular in America than in Europe, 
Asia, Africa or Oceanica. 


Key-word: One whose political views are 
more popular in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Oceanica than in America. 

MARCH)MAOHRIOS(SIT 
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63. DECAPITATION 


Do please to free me from the FIRST, 
Lest friends the SECOND have to wear! 
A. Pope, Esquire, in couplets versed, 
With but a single lock of hair, 
Immortalized the THIRD; and since his time 
Full many a bard has tried to LAST his rhyme. 


NILLOR. 
ANSWERS 

54. Pertinent, impertinent. 

55. 1. Hyacinth. 2. Narcissus, 3. White rose, 
4, Red rose. 5. Lily. 6. Violet. 7. Corn-flower. 8. 
Daisy. 9. Tulip. 10. Lotus. 11. Shamrock. 12, 
Leek, 13. Thistle. 

56. War-ned. 
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57. Cattle, 266; hogs, 672; sheep, 1908. 

58. Signature, 

Recent solvers include: N. S., Haverbill, Mass., 
43; Mra. W. A. Harrington, Webster, Mass., 51, 52; 
M. R. B., Salem, Mass., 51, 52, 53; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 50 in part, 51, 52,54; A. L., North 
Adams, Mass., 51, 52, 53; B. T. F.,43; Sarah Pratt, 
Dover, N.H., 51, 53; H. H., Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
51, 53; Robert, Cambridge, Mass., 51, 52; A. 8. B., 
Kingston, Mass., 53. 

An engineering friend (N. 8.) writes: “ Your four- 
teen-year-old correspondent seems inclined to poke 
fun at your ‘Tough Knot’ problem. Suppose you 
give him the triangle question I send you, and see 
how much amusement he gets out of that—a prob- 
lem that has been pronounced absurd by more than 
one college professor, but is very simple when you 
know how. I did not see it, but I have been in- 
formed that a simiJar problem occasioned a wide 
discussion in a New England mathematical journal 
printed some years ago.” 


-_——S—_ 


TEN FAOr8S ABOUT FLAGS 


1.@. “strike the flag” is to lower the 
national colors in token of submission, 

2. Fiags are used as the symbol of rank 
and command, the efficers using them be- 
ing called ‘‘ flag officers.’” Such flags are 
fquare to distinguish them from other bar- 
ners, 

3 A‘ flag of truce’’ is a white flag dis- 
played to an enemy to indicate a desire for 
parlev consultation. | 

4 Tne white flag is the sign of peace. 
After a battle parties from both sides often 
go out to the field to rescue the wounded or 
bury the dead under the protection of the 
white flag. 

5 The red flag is a sign of defiance, and 
is often used by revolutionists, In oursery- 
ice itis a mark of danger, and shows a ves- 
sel to be receiving or discharging her pow- 
der. 

6 The black flag is the sign of piracy. 

7. The yellow flag shows a vessel to be ip 
quarantine or is a sign of a contagious dis 
ease, 


8 A flag at half mast means mourning. © 


Fishing and other vessels return with a flag 
at balf mast to announce the loss or death 
of some of them. 

9. Dipping the flag is lowering it slightly 
and then hoisting it again to salute a vessel 
or fort. 

10. If the President of the United States 
goes afloat the American flag is carried in 
the bow of his barge or hoisted at the 
main of the vessel on board of which he is, 
—Selected. 

a! 

When a club of high-minded, moral and in- 
telligent young men mount their bicycles on 
Sunday morning, by public appointment, and 
ride to Newport on Sunday, they say far more 
distinctly than any words or voices could say, 
that, so far as they are concerned, they mean 
that the next generation shall have no Sun- 
day. The institution of Sunday, if it is to be 
maintained at all, will be maintained for the 
nobler purposes of the higher life.—2Zdward 
Everett Hale. > 


Alum in baking pow- 
der is not good for the 
health. But alum is 

§ cheap and that is why 

it is used in ordinary 

baking powders. 

There is no alum in 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der; it is made of pure 
cream of tartar. Cleve- 
land’s baking powder 
is a good leavei.er, and 


it is wholesome 
64a 
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~The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: That 
M Guinea Pig has a hard time of 

showing you his picture! Two 
weeks ago the two little New Hampshire 
girls and their speckled hen, Speckle, pre- 
vented, and last week the queen of England, 
with her Deep Sea missionary in his kayak 
and her humble, happy little subject in 
British North America quite crowded out 
the G, P. and his friends. I determined he 
should go in this week at all hazards, but 
just now as I had his letter before me to 
copy I looked in vain for the picture. It is 
not under Kitty Clover, it is not in the 
Drawer, it is not in the Portfolio, it is not 
in any of the miscellaneous files in which a 
young friend and would-be helper recently 
(in my absence) attempted to classify all 
your various favors—one of them was la- 
beled, ‘* Where shall I gc?’’—and I have 
given up the search. 

The only clew I have as to his where- 
abouts is this. Late last night, wishing to 
read something which would not tax the 
intellect very severely, I took up “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland”’ (which I am 
almest ashamed to tell you I never had read 
before), and in the chapter on the trial to 
see ‘* who stole the tarts,’’ I found that ‘‘ the 
guinea pig cheered, and was suppressed by 
the officers of the court’’—that is, they 
slipped the pig, head first, into a large can- 
vas bag, tied it up and then sat upon it. 
Of course you can guess who the ‘‘ officer’’ 
is that suppressed my pictured pig! Two 
days ago I spoke to D. F, in his office about 
the pictures, and he told me what space 
they would take, but failed to give me the 
proofs of them—I know very well what that 
old Wonderland Queen would say about 
him: ‘‘ Off with his head!”’ 

Of course there are Corner letters enough 
to fill the space—I will take them as they 
come, : 

Merrimac, MAss. 


I am six years old and I 
would like to be a cornerer. Mamma reads 
the Conversation Corner to me. I go to the 
Third Grade School, and one of my school- 
mates came from Labrador her name is Mag- 
ie Antell. I went to the Zoo with Papa and 
saw a bear and a man tried to throw the 
bear and the bear threw the man and I saw 
Joe the monkey and I saw him write This 
was in Boston And I saw the little Spanish 
lady she was not as tall as my baby brother 
I would like to have you come and see us 
sometime ALicE T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


MERRIMAC, MAss, 


Dear Mr. Martin: My younger sister Alice 
has just written to you and I want to write 
too. I have two brothers and two sisters all 
youngerthanlam. I am eight years old, and 
I was born in La Paz, Bolivia. I am in the 
I send you a photograph of 
us three little girls. ELIzABETH T, 


I see on the map that La Pazis away up 
in the Andes Mountains, and in the Gazet- 
teer that it is nearly 12,000 feet above the 
sea, is near Lake Titicaca, is mostly inhab- 
ited by Indians and is ‘‘a bishop’s see.” 
What was Elizabeth doing down—or up— 
there? Perhaps her father was a bishop in 
the see! If she could remember what she 
was able to see in that grand mountain 
region it would make an interesting letter. 
It is strange that Alice has a schoolmate 
from the land of Pomiuk, and I remember 
that Dr. Grenfell told me about a settler of 
that same name on one of the Labrador 

-islands—I am sure it was Maggie’s grand- 
father! I see by my bicycle map that these 
children live not only in the town of Merri- 


mac, but on the banks of the Merrimac. I 
happened a fortnight ago to spend a night 
in that vicinity, and when I awoke in the 
morning I saw that the house was right on 
the shore of that same beautiful river. 
Finding a small dory on the shore, I shoved 
it off and had a fine pull across. The river 
was very high and the current strong—when 
I tried to pull against it. I am sure it 
would not have taken me long to float down 
the stream and accept Alice’s invitation! 
The shore was strewed with logs from the 
‘drive’? which had broken away in the 
recent New Hampshire freshets. 

After copying Alice’s letter, I had a 
chance to go myself to the Zoo, which is 
now tenting about in the large towns of 
Massachusetts. Three boys went with me— 
all the way from two to twelve years old 
—and we had a fine time. We saw the lion 
—not a bear this time—wrestle with the 
‘¢ Professor,’ and we saw lots of monkeys, 


‘but I forgot to ask them if they could write. 


From the way they climb, I think they 
would use the vertical hand! Little Two- 
years dropped some cookies into the ‘‘ ephe- 
lut’s’’ trunk and the other boys threw pea- 
nuts into his cpen mouth, while seven chil- 
dren at once rode around the tent upon his 
back. Sefiorita Chiquita, the little Cuban- 
ess, twenty-seven years old, twenty-seven 
inches high, weighing sixteen pounds, must 
have eaten of the same little cakes that made 
Alice grow small in Wonderland. 


The most interesting animal I heard 
about was outside the Zoo. Passing a 
great fall in the Merrimac, one of the boys 
told me that a few days ago a sea lion 
which had escaped from an exhibition 
farther up the river went over the fall 
while on a floating log. He had been kept 
in a pen at the bank of the river, partly 
filled with water, but the freshet sud- 
denly raised the water and he started for 
the ocean. He was last heard from in 
our correspondents’ town of Merrimac, the 
boy told me. If Alice could have caught 
him there she might have made herself as 
famous as her Wonderland namesake! 


SourtH FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam eight years old and 
I want to be a Cornerer. Mamma says I have 
seen you and sat in your lap, but I was so 
little I do not remember it. Our cats Topsy, 
Perseverance, Chrissy and little Tinker send 
love to Kitty Clover. Ernor O. 


These two references to Kitty Clover will 
make ‘‘ The General ’’ in the Business Office 
turn green with envy unless I add that I 
have received a letter, very complimentary 
to his picture, from Victor Hugo, Arling- 
ton, N. J., evidently not intended for pub- 
lication. The ‘' hand’’ with which he signs 
the letter is very plain—a full size drawing 
of his ‘‘ right fore paw’’—and by the looks 
of the claws I should think their owner 
might well be Victor in any contest with 
his brother-cats, This reminds me to ac- 
knowledge also the receipt from the Pelham 
Manor children of the 

... Snap-shot picture mother took of you 
and David and me inthe apple tree. In one 
corner is little Tag [the dog——see Corners of 
April 15 and 22] who got there by mistake. 

e have a pretty little calf, which I have 
named Brownie. 

I presume this picture was not intended 
for publication either, and certainly will 


not receive it! Mw Nuss) 
e 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


More About Jane Taylor. As the Despotic 
Foreman’s bracketed remark at the end of the 
Scrap-book column in the paper of June 17 
about the Grenfells and the Martins may ex- 
cite some curiosity, I will ask him to restore 
the omitted paragraph. 

That Taylor family, which lived in England 
in the first half of this century, was a very re- 
markable one in three generations for literary 
genius, earnest Christian character, and the 
wide usefulness of their writings. Isaac Tay- 
lor’s many publications, such as Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm, Restoration of Belief, and 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, were very well 
known in this country. His sister Ann and 
Jane were the joint authors of Original 
Hymns, and similar volumes. Jane wrote 
the Contributions of Q. Q., and many will re- 
member The Discontented Pendulum and 
other of her pieces in the old reading-books. 
Their mother, herself also an author, was Ann 
Martin—a very interesting fact to me! At 
one time Jane Taylor lived in the Cornish 
home of Lydia Grenfell and was associated 
with her in Sunday school teaching. Lydia 
Grenfell, as mentioned in the Corner of March 
18, was a relative of ow Dr. Grenfell and con- 
nected in sadly romantic way with the life of 
Henry Martyn, the missionary. All this and 
much more may be found in a very interest- 
ing book entitled The Family Pen, Memorials 
of the Taylor Family (London, 1867). 


From a Japanese Boy’sComposition. ‘‘ America 
is west of the earth. North America are civ- 
ilization, but South America are almost not 
civilization. [That is your native country, 
Elizabeth T.!—Mr. M.] America nation are 
very kind and polite, but that nature are just 
like the cat. North America Mississippi or 
South America Amazon River very great and 
length of stream. North America most pros- 
perous town say New York.” 


Weather Outlook From Kites. We had a par- 
agraph in the Scrap-book of June 3 on Kites. 
A new and important use has recently been 
made of them at Washington, viz., to send 
them one or two miles above the earth and 
take observations there of the direction and 
velocity of the winds. It is found that the 
wind shifts at that altitude twelve or sixteen 
hours before it does on the surface of the earth, 
enabling so much earlier notice to be given of 
changesin weather. But how can the observers 
tell what the kites are doing? 

... dust after writing that ? I went for the 
morning mailand meeting an electrician asked 
itof him. He said a fine platinum wire con- 
nects the kite with the observer, over which 
is brought from the apparatus in the kite the 
direction of the wind, its velocity and the 
temperature. The instrument in the air, 
which is more like a box than a kite, is held 
in its place by a strong cord. 


Balloon in-a Boat. Another recent invention, 
not as easy to believe, is the equipment of life- 
boats with balloons, which with cylinders of 
compressed gas are stowed away in the boats 
ready foremergency. The balloon is fastened 
by cords to a hollow iron inast in the boat 
and can be used as a sail to propel the craft as 
well as a lifting power to keep it from sinking 
or capsizing. Itis said that this promises to 
be of great value in saving people who are 
escaping from shipwrecks. But why not 
make the cylinders and balloons large enough 
to float and propel the ships themselves? 


A Zoo at Home. Hagenbach has issued his 
spring catalogue of fashionable animals. Hle- 
phant, $1,000; chimpanzee, $200; pair of os- 
triches, $160; happy family, three lions, two 
tigers, two leopards, polar bear and four dogs, 
all for $10,000. Any monkeys thrown in? 


LAIN 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson For Juty 11 Acts 16: 22-34 
PAUL AND THE PHILIPPIAN JAILER 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D,D. 


The mission to Europe was begun, and the 
missionaries, settled for the time in the house 
of Lydia, went daily to the prayer place by 
the river to continue their teaching to the 
few Jewish worshipers. But opposition soon 
sprang up, as it had done everywhere else. 
Such opposition usually comes from two 
classes, those who reject the gospel from re- 
ligious motives and those who reject it from 
worldly motives. Of the first class, the Jews, 
there were not enough at Philippi to make 
any serious disturbance. But it was not long 
before the other class of opposers was aroused. 
We follow the history by noting: 

1. The missionaries arrested. Asat Samaria 
Satan met the disciples of Christ in the person 
of Simon Magus, and at Paphos in Elymas, so 
now in their first work on European soil they 
encountered an evil spirit. What this evil 
spirit was in this poor girl I do not know. 
Professor Ramsay says she was a ventrilo- 
quist and thought she had power of divina- 
tion. Her owners said she had the spirit of 
Python, the name of the serpent who was said 
to have guarded the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 
Like the man with the demon in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, crying out that Jesus 
was the Holy One of God, this girl kept call- 
ing out that these men were “ servants of the 
most High God, which proclaim to you the 
way of salvation’’ But no advantage comes 
of allowing evil spirits or evil men to intro- 
duce missionaries to the heathen. Paul, there: 
fore, exorcised the evil spirit in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and brought the girl to her right 
mind. 

This spoiled her as property. No more for- 
tune telling or clairvoyance could be had from 
her. And she had brought to her owners a 
mint of money, for she belonged to a syndi- 
cate. Of course they at once organized and 
led an opposition against the preachers. Men 
who are willing to destroy the manhood of 
others to get money always oppose Christian- 
ity, for it sets a higher value on manhood than 
on any other treasure, and earnestly protests 
against the prostitution of manhood for money, 

But the opposers of the gospel usually pay 
this tribute to conscience, that they rarely ac- 
knowledge the real reason for their opposi- 
tion. They also, as well as Christians, want 
to be regarded as benefactors to the race. 
These money-getters arrested Paul and Silas 
and declared vociferously that they did it 
from purely patriotic motives. They would 
show themselves ready to sacrifice anything 
for the public good. They constituted them- 
selves policemen and dragged those who had 
deprived them of their gains before the magis- 
trates, but they did not refer to the business 
matter in their charges. They said they 
were public-spirited Romans and that these 
fellows were Jews subverting the laws of 
their beloved country, and that they could 
not stand such an outrage. This roused the 
mob, which seldom asks what the matter is, 
but only how loud is the noise. The mob 
roused the magistrates, and they, without in- 
vestigation, ordered the officers to scourge 
the strangers, and the officers at once went 
about it. 

This is the common method of money-get- 
ters who oppose the gospel, though it cannot 
often be carried so far. The saloon keeper 
who sacrifices the manhood of his customers 
for money does not talk about his trade being 
spoiled by Christian reformers. But he is 
eloquent about not having the liberty of his 
customers interfered with, and he boasts of 
his patriotic motives in bringing them, with 
his fellow-traders, into a political organization 
which, he says, will protect their freedom, 
but which he means shall guard his gains. 
Those who aim to cheat the public often ask 
to be regarded as moral benefactors of the 
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people in whose behalf they fight Christian 
bigots. 

2. The missionaries set free. They were 
cruelly bruised and beaten and hurried to 
prison. The jailer sympathized with the 
crowd. He thrust them into the inmost dun- 
geon and fastened them by their feet in the 
stocks. Bsing commanded to keep them safe 
he made them as miserable as he could. 

But the jailer had never had such prisoners 
before. He had shut the Spirit of God into 
the inner prison without knowing it. Those 
in whom that Spirit abides cannot be wholly 
crushed. In the middle of the night the mis- 
sionaries sang and prayed and the other pris- 
oners intently listened. No sermon is more 
impressive than a suffering saint praising 
God. Oaly love-and trust can bring songs 
out of misery, and such songs strangely touch 
the heart. 

But God had other ways of making this 
sermon effective. He answered the prayer of 
Paul and Silas while they sang. With a 
trembling of the prison to its foundations the 
doors sprang open, the stocks fell apart and 
the chains of the prisoners dropped off. Un- 
expected deliverance often comes to those 
who have fallen into distress in serving God. 

3, The missionaries preaching. They had 
wanted to get an audience of Gentiles. They 
could not have asked for a more attentive 
one than they now found, The jailer first 
thought that his life was forfeited through 
the escape of his prisoners, and he determined 
to take it himself, Great must have been his 
astonishment when he heard Paul’s voice 
assuring him from the inner prison, ‘‘ We are 
all here.’’ He saw that he owed his life to 
the prisoners he had abused. His sense of 
gratitude was stirred. He knew that these 
men had been preaching salvation, and they 
had saved his life already. He fell at their 
feet and besought them to tell him of that 
other salvation. 

The gospel seldom wins by argument, but 
far oftener by that personal power which 
draws unbelievers to trust believers. The 
jailer became a disciple of Paul through per- 
sonal obligation, and Paul quickly led him to 
be a disciple of Christ. Paul got in the 
prison what he went to Philippi to get, and 
the suffering he endured was welcomed as a 
means to his success, 

4 The missionaries accept freedom. They 
were in the right all the time. That makes 
men patient to suffer and brave to stand for 
their rights. The magistrates were convicted 
of breaking their own laws, but the mission- 
aries would not complain of them. They 
would only insist on having their rights rec- 
ognized and, having secured that, they har- 
bored no thoughts of revenge. 


We who follow Christ have still the same | 


gospel to preach—" Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’”’” We may 
still extend the promise farther than to the 
individual, and assure him that God honors 
the family and will save the believer’s chil- 
dren if he consecrates them to God—‘' thou 
and thy house.” 

More even than this, the rewards of such 
preaching are the loving and lasting ties cre- 
ated by suffering for others to win them to 
Christ. The missionaries stayed not long at 
Philippi. The magistrates asked them to 
leave, Paul went, though we infer that Luke 
remained. But Paul left much of his heart 
there. To no people did he send a more ten- 
der letter than to the Philippians. ‘‘I have 
you in my heart,’ he said. ‘ God is my wit- 
ness how I long after you all.’”’ And they re- 
sponded royally to his love. He wrote to 
them: ‘‘ No church had fellowship with me 
in the matter of giving and receiving, but ye 
only.... The things that came from you 

. asacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to 
God.”’ Perhaps the choicest lesson we can 
learn from Paul’s experience at Philippi is 
the evidence of the rich rewards that come 
from suffering for Christ’s sake in behalf of 
others to bring them to him. 
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We Silverware. 


Bad treatment in the dishpan is the cause 
of much of the injury to Silver; ordinary 
laundry or scouring soaps are as unfit for 
this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 
Silver Soap 


is made specially for washing Silverware. 
The washing cleanses, drying polishes. It 
does the work well and quickly, and 
saves your silver. That saying more 
than pays for the soap. 2 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stam) 
Of jeading dealers, 15 cents per e. 
THE ELECTRO vew YORK, 


S-r1TCAN Cowepany 


Here’s a Treat! There's no nicersummer meal than 


Van Camp’s &22ca" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hot or cold. 
rocers; send fc for sample can or postal fort im 
et. an Camp 


824 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, I 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820, 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address i ; 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. — 


a July 189) 


Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
LADY BURTON’S LIFE 


The real title of this book is the Romance 
of Isabel, Lady Burton. It is the story of 
-her life, told in part by herself and in part 
by W. H. Wilkins, the larger part having 
been compiled by Mr. Wilkins, although 
much of what he has prepared contains 
little but material drawn up by the heroine 
herself. Lady Burton is best known, as 
she always desired, as the wife of Capt. 
Sir Richard Burton, explorer and author. 
As Mr, Wilkins truly remarks, she was as 
remarkable as a woman as her husband was 
as a man, She was a person of intense 
vitality, unusual decision of character, 
abounding energy, unfailing courage and 
great fertility of resource, and she possessed 
all other characteristics of a pleasant com- 
panion and a successful traveler. But the 
most conspicuous feature of her character 
and life was her intense and absorbing de- 
votion toher husband. He appears to have 
realized remarkably an ideal which she had 
pictured for herself long before meeting 
him, and she seems to have fallen in love 
with him, if the affection were not also 
mutual, long before any common attraction 
wasapparent. And their marriage, although 
opposed by some of her family, proved 
happy so far as their mutual affection and 
confidence were concerned. 

Captain Burton, however, was unfortu- 
nate in failing to win in a sufficient degree 
the confidence of the authorities of the 
Horse Guards and the Foreign Office, so 
that alike in the army and in diplomacy he 
never attained a high position, and always 
was embittered by a sense of insufficiently 
recognized merit, a conviction which un- 

-doubtedly had a real basis, which his wife 
shared in the most thoroughgoing degree, 
and to the removal of which she devoted 
years of her life, not. wholly without suc- 
cess. As an explorer, a government offi- 
cial and an author, especially as a trans- 
lator of Oriental works into English, Captain 
Barton made himself a reputation which 
will long endure, although his African 
work must be conceded to have been far 
surpassed by some of his successors. Asa 
consul he made little or no special impres- 
sion upon the world, although he did good 
and faithful service. 


As an author and translator he gained for . 


himself considerable renown as an excep- 
tionally accurate and graceful interpreter, 
not only of the text but also of the spirit of 
the Arabic, Persian and other Oriental 
works. But his choice of productions is 
not always to be approved, and the much 
criticised action of Lady Burton in destroy- 
ing unpublished after his death a manu- 
script upon which he had spent years of 
labor is at once an illustration of her good 
sense, loyalty to his memory and personal 
independence of judgment. Burton was 
not a man of low tastes, however, and his 
translations, no matter how seemingly care- 
less he was of the border line of propriety, 
always illustrate the zeal of the scientific 
scholar and not any less creditable motive 
or spirit. The story of their wedded life is 
one of many vicissitudes and of a largely 
unconventional, but by such as they an ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable, career. They were 
both expert shots and riders, both accus- 
-tomed to endure excessive fatigue and to 
rough it on the march and in camp imper- 
_ turbably, and Lady Burton’s bright narra- 
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tive shows by the very unconscious frank- 
ness of some of its pages what a remarkable 
woman she was without apparently being 
aware of it. 

From first to last, after she became his 
wife, her whole existence was devoted to 
the task of caring for her husband and 
promoting his happiness and -prosperity, 
and few more successful examples of wifely 
devotion can be called to mind. It is obvi- 
ous that in this very absorption and self- 
sacrifice, which yet were deliberate and not 
uncontrolled, she found the happiness of 
her life, and he, on his part, seems to have 
reciprocated the ardor of her affection fully, 
if with less demonstration of outward devo- 
tion. The material of the book is fresh and 
agreeable in a large meastire. Its literary 
attractions are somewhat less than we an- 
ticipated, there being more of it, especially 
in respect to details, than is necessary, but 
it is bright and vivid throughout and de- 
cidedly readable. Many illustrations, in- 
cluding several portraits of Lady Burton, 
appear, and it is a pleasantly entertaining 
book, which also possesses considerable per- 
manent value. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50.] 


STORIES 


The Lowly Nazarene [J. 8. Ogilvie Pub. 
Co. $1.00], by J. L. Nixon, is another at- 
tempt to describe the life of Jesus Christ in 
the form of a story. The attempt is suc- 
cessful in a high degree, in spite of some 
defects. The narrative is well proportioned, 
well sustained, of great and growing inter- 
est and often impressing sacred lessons 
effectively. Misprints occur now and then 
which ought to be corrected, and the author 
takes some liberties with history. For ex- 
ample, he declares that there is much doubt 
whether the'search for Jesus in Bethlehem 
and the so called slaughter of the innocents 
ever took place. One wonders a little, also, 
if Barabbas were the bold and successful 
robber described and, if he were accompa- 
nied by a “‘cloud of horsemen’’ who came 


‘like an irresistible avalanche,’’ how they, 


happened to be overcome so easily by Pro- 
theus and his squad of twenty Romans. 
But the trifling defects of the story do not 
much weaken its effect. Some will think 
that the author emphasizes the humanity of 
Christ too much. But we are confident 
that his book will find faver among old 
and young as an uncommonly successful en- 
deavor to describe the most important and 
the most beautiful] life of all history in im- 
aginary yet realistic circumstances, 

At the Queen’s Mercy [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.25] is by Mabel F. Blodgett. It is 
a picturesque and unusual story audaciously 
planned and written with sustained spirit 
to the end. The uniformity of its thrilling 
quality saves it from seeming merely melo- 
dramatic. One cannot help wondering if it 
ever would have been written or thought of 
if Rider Haggard had not pointed the way, 
but the author evidently is quite capable of 
independent work, and no acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Haggard need be made. 
Nevertheless, it is not the work of a mas- 
ter, but among the smaller books of the 
class which exalt bravery, shrewdness 
and loyalty to friendship, and in which 
slaughter and trickery become common- 
places, this will take a good place. 

The Romance of a Jesuit Mission [Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.25], by M. B. Sanford, is 
a historical novel dealing with the Jesuit 
mission among the Hurons in the North and 
Northwest in the seventeenth century. The 
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fervor and fidelity of the missionaries and 
the comparative impotence of their endeav- 
ors are alike brought out prominently in 
the story, and the element of romance is 
skillfully interwoven with the other fea- 
tures of the tale, The style is picturesque 
and the book makes a very pleasant impres- 
sion and has value as a historical picture. 
Castle Meadow [Macmillan Co. $1.25] 
is by Emma Marshall, and is about the Nor- 
wich, Eng., of a hundred years ago, It 
deals largely with the boyhood of John 
Crome, the painter, and William Crotch, the 
composer, It is a bright and sensible story, 
not. one of the author’s best, but worth 
reading none the less.——Sweet Revenge 
[Harper & Bros. $1.00], by Capt. F. A. 
Mitchel, is a lively little war story of the 
picket service between the two armies in 


‘the War of the Rebellion and a love affair 


which grew out of it and the consequences. 
It is written with considerable spirit. 

A Meddlesome Hussy and Other Stories 
[Stone & Kimball. $1.50], by Clinton Ross, 
contains fourteen of his short stories, most 
of which, if not all, have been printed in 
the magazines. They illustrate some of the 
best work, in the line of the short story, 
which has been done lately, They all are 
interesting and some very engrossing, and 
all are told captivatingly and illustrate a 
certain fresh and striking power of expres- 
sion, 

EDUCATION 


Two little volumes of history for young 
readers, England, by Francis E. Cook, and 
Germany, by Kate F, Kroeker [D. Appleton 
& Co. Each 60 cents], inaugurate a new 
series. The type, paper and binding of the 
little books attract one, and examination 
proves each of them to contain a terse but 
well-written outline of the history of one of 
the two countries named. The work seems 
to be very well done. Details are given 
sufficiently for the intelligent understand- 
ing of the great movements of history which 
are considered, but the books are not over- 
loaded with particulars and a good sense of 
proportion is illustrated. A great deal of 
material is packed into small compass, but 
without involving any loss of attractiveness 
in the style. We do not know who the 
editor of the series is, but somebody has 
done good work upon these books. They 
deserve to make their way rapidly and suc- 
cessfully. 

The American Book Company has issued 
a brief Latin Grammar [75 cents], by W. D. 
Mooney. It is intended to cover essential 
points only and in the simplest and most 
direct way, with reference to use in sec- 
ondary schools. The number of such books 
is growing nearly as large, apparently, as 
the number of such schools, but so long as 
the new issues are as good as this one it is 
likely that they will find welcome and work. 
In literature, as in the great professions, 
there is always room at the top.—P rof. C. 
EK, Bennett has edited the Cato Maior de 
Senectute of Cicero [Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. 60 cents] for the Student Series of 
Latin Classics. He has endeavored to util- 
ize in the text the critieal material which 
has appeared since Miiller’s edition came 
out in 1879. In the commentary he con- 
fines himself to essential points. Disputed 
questions are considered in a critical ap- 
pendix. The work is scholarly and praise- 
worthy.—The Finch Primer [Ginn & Co. 
35 cents] apparently takes its name from 
the author, Adelaide VY. Finch. It is a 
tasteful, prettily illustrated and well ar- 
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ranged little book for beginners in read- 
ing and writing. 

We have pleasure in commending to our 
reader’s Wight’s Comprehensive Chart of 
Parliamentary Practice [A. E. Watkins. 
25 cents], an ingenious arrangement of 
cross-references in a table by which the 
substance of parliamentary law may be 
easily fixed in mind and made available for 
practical use, It includes the important 
features of the best authorities, and it is 
difficult to see how a more comprehensive, 
cenvenient or serviceable system on the 
same subject could be drawn up. Those 
who have occasion to serve as moderators 
or chairmen of public assemblies will ap- 
preciate its value at a glance, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Our friend, Rey. R. F. Horton, D. D., of 
London, whose books on theology and prac- 
tical religion are well known to Americans, 
has done good service, especially adapted 
to the young people whom he addresses, in 
his latest book, Oliver Cromwell, a Study 
in Personal Religion [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25]. Itis ashort and compact, but well 
proportioned, carefully studied and vigor- 
ously written sketch of the great Protector, 
portraying with sufficient distinctness the 
facts of his military and political career, 
and with the overruling purpose of showing 
how in and through everything his loyalty 
to God controlled his career. Above all 
else Cromwell was a Christian, Dr. Horton 
claims, and to make this apparent, so that 
there can be no mistake about it, is his pur- 
pose in this book, a purpose which he has 
certainly accomplished successfully. It is 
a book for the times, but also a book for 
all time. Its brevity and its pleasant style 
will insure it readers, and its lesson is one 
which also is in demand and always needs 
to be strongly impressed upon the world, 
especially the young, Cromwell was a man 
who lived near to God, to whom God was 
vividly real, who felt himself to be guided, 
sustained and made powerful from on high 
as positively as he ever was aware of human 
sympathy and help. To make people real- 
ize for themselves what it is to live thus 
under a direct confidence in the controlling 
divine power, which is what this book un- 
dertakes to do, and in a remarkable degree 
certainly does, is to teach successfully the 
most necessary lesson which human beings 
ever need to learn, 

The Personal Life of Queen Victoria 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00] is a popularly 
written book by Sarah A, Tooley, which 
follows the career of her Majesty from 
childhood to the present time, devoting 
itself to the personal side of her life, her 
individuality, development, history, her 
home life, friendships, family, travels, etc. 
It is illustrated lavishly though not in a 
very high style of art. It is adapted to in- 
terest the multitude, especially just at this 
time, and it exhibits reasonable discrimina- 
tion and makes a pleasant narrative out of 
the familiar facts. It was written prima- 
rily for English readers but many Ameri- 
cans will like it. 

The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s Di- 
vina Commedia [Edward Arnold. $1.50] is 
a fresh and somewhat striking study by 
Prof. L. O, Kuhns, He endeavors to fur- 
nish a comprehensive picture of those as- 
pects of animate and inanimate nature of 
which the poet made use in his great poem, 
and the work is not intended merely for 
reference purposes but is done with an eye 
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to the discovery of the poet’s conception of 
natural science as indicated by his utter- 
ances, The closing chapter, which is a 
natural climax of the book and which con- 
tains a general discussion of Dante’s atti- 
tude toward nature, is of special interest, 
and the author has caught the poet’s spirit 
successfully and reproduced it appreciat- 
ively. His language, perhaps, is a little 
overwrought now and then, and when one 
reads that ‘“‘no other poet has ever com- 
bined the loftiest poetry with the discussion 
of such complicated topics in all branches 
of learning,’”’ one wonders if the author has 
forgotten Shakespeare, whom most stu- 
dents doubtless regard as Dante’s superior 
in general information. Nevertheless, the 
author’s admiration for Dante has only col- 
ored his utterances, and his book affords a 
very appreciative study of his subject. 

Woman and the Republic [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50], by Helen K, Johnson, deals 
with the general relation of woman’s suf- 
frage to the public welfare, especially in 
this country, in a dozen vigorous and tell- 
ing chapters. The book is scholarly in 
method, comprehensive in range, candid in 
sentiment and an exceedingly effective ar- 
gument against woman’s suffrage. The 
professional suffragist will be apt to use 
strong language in condemning it, but it is 
such a sensible and practical discussion of 
its theme that it cannot fail to have a wide 
and useful influence. 

Song and Fable [Kenyon Press], by B. O. 
Aylesworth, contains a number of short 
poems and a number of fables. The poems 
impress us as rather strained in style and a 
little incoherent for the most part, with an 
occasional exception which we like. The 
fables do not suggest their meaning with 
sufficient readiness, On the whole the pro- 
duction illustrates laudable ambition rather 
than successful performance, 

In Which Hearts Lead [De Merle Co.], by 
J. L. Merrill, Jr., is rightly termed by him 
a book of rhymes. It certainly is not poe 
try, and the rhymes are not of a very ele- 
vated character and are hardly worth the 
trouble of printing. 


NOTES 


— About $18,000 must still be collected 
for the purchase of the desired portion of 
James Russell Lowell’s Elmwood property in 
Cambridge for a public park. 


— Prof. A. V. G. Allen is completing the 
biography of Phillips Brooks, which was to 
have been written by Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
but which his own death left unfinished. 


—— The two quarto volumes of Sheridan 
manuscripts from the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, which were sold at Sotheby’s in 
London on May 20, were secured for the Brit- 
ish Museum, 

—— The introduction to Cyprian, His Life, 
His Times, His Work, the “literary monu- 
ment”’ of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Benson, is from the pen of Bishop Potter 
of New York. 

— Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have a few 
copies of the suppressed Hazlitt memoirs, 
which somehow have reached this country. 
They will rank among rare works and the 
price will go up. 

—— The late Sir Henry Parkes—the “ grand 
old man” of Australia—was a successful col- 
lector of books, autographs, etc., but his col- 
lection was sold for a song after his death, 
apparently because his administrator did not 
appreciate its value. 

—— The Rhode Island Historical Society 
has lately obtained a portrait of the late Mrs, 
Stowe, which apparently never has been re- 
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produced. It was painted by Alanson Fisher, 
probably in 1853, and “is accompanied by a 
letter from Professor Stowe, in which he de- 
clared that he was better satisfied with it 
than with any other attempt of the kind 
which he had seen. 


—— Unless there is some justification of it 
not easily to be imagined, the sentence of 
Philip McElhone to a fine of only $200, for 
stealing and selling valuable historical papers 
from the Congressional Library, is a scanda- 
lous mockery of justice. The legal penalty is 
a fine of not over $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both at the court’s 
discretion. His companion in crime, whom he 
declares to have instigated the thefts, still is 
to be tried, and it is to be hoped that he may 
receive a more adequate penalty, if found 
guilty. 
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Theological freedom is our ancestral herit- 
age. But Jesus Christ is our master and the 
message upon which he has set his seal is the 
only one we are free to preach. He looked 
upon life with serious eyes and he charged 
his disciples to be content with teaching men 
to observe what he commanded. If this gives 
us a narrow pulpit it will also give us a 
mighty pulpit. Sadly do we need more in- 
tention and less extension.—Rev. Dr, A. J. F. 
Behrends. 


H. Brad- 
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Apropos of Recent Theological Discussion—A Twisted Form of Episcopalianism in Our Churches—More Room 
Yet in the Ministry—Good Results From Convention Expenses 


DR. GORDON’S ALTERNATIVE 


‘As one of the many young men in the min- 
istry who admire Dr. George A. Gordon for 
his massive intellect, as well as for his big 
heart, I have a word to say apropos of his re- 
cent tilt with Doctor Stimson. Dr. Gordon 
asks for a more fundamental criticism of his 
own implied Universalism, meaning by the 
words ‘mere fundamental” more philosoph- 
ical or more profoundly logical. Now it is a 
great satisfaction to me to find in Dr. Gor- 
don’s own arsenal of logic the ammunition 
which is able to demolish Universalism. Itis 
the logical principle of ‘‘ difference.” The 
locus classicus of this idea in Dr. Gordon’s 
book, The Christ of Today, is on page 112, 
where he says, ‘‘The supreme divinity of 
Jesus Christ is but the sovereign expression 
in human history of the great law of differ- 
ence in identity that runs through the entire 
universe and that has its home in the heart of 
the Godhead.’ This principle of difference 
in identity applied to God’s universal interest 
in man ought to split as deeply between sin- 
ners and saints as it does between God the 
Father and God the Son, when applied to the 
Godhead. God’s interest in men universally 
needs the principle of difference or discrim- 
ination in order to be a worthy interest. To 
think that God’s purpose for all men is the 
same is just another illustration of overdoing 
the principle of identity. 

Dr. Gordon made a splendid arraignment of 
the “‘overdone principle of identity in the 
Godhead’’ when he overthrew the logic of 
Unitarianism, but by such reasoning he has 
utterly smashed the logical framework of Uni- 
versalism. 

He cannot establish the doctrine of God’s 
universal interest in humanity without reck- 
oning upon the principle of difference or dis- 
crimination in it. The sovereign expression 
of this discrimination in God’s universal pur- 
pose is the doctrine of the final judgment. 
All minor discrimination between the pecul- 
iar deserts of individual men in the presence 
of God is headed up into that simple diremp- 
tion of the just from the unjust, the sheep 
from the goats, the saved from the unsaved. 
This universal interest of God, so deeply dis- 
criminating as to amount to the eternal ap- 
proval of some and eternal disapproval of 
ethers, is just the kind of universal interest 
which the Lord Jesus everywhere announced 
in his references to the great separation. 

And now what about Calvin and Edwards 
and Augustine and all the other orthodox 
theologians who have grappled with this 
majestic problem of theodicy? The three 
mentioned have given the most emphatic 
dogmas of God’s discriminating interest. By 
carrying back the idea of God’s interest into 
the region of his foreordaining purpose, they 
have logically maintained the need of dis- 
erimination in God’s purpose from eternity. 
Thus they have announced the doctrine of 
eternal election predestinating some to salva- 
tion and others to destruction. The great 
offense of this doctrine, to me, is the insult to 
human freedom which is threatened in it. 

But Dr. Gordon’s alternative does not re- 
lieve the situation, for he threatens both hu- 
man freedom and the logical principle of dif- 
ference. Calvin has preserved the eternal 
contrast of the just and unjust; Dr. Gordon 
surrenders it, and thus the very significance 
of that salvation, to which all men are to be 
compelled, is lost! If there is no eternal 
suffering then there is no thrill of joy at being 
saved from it. Between Calvin, therefore, 
and Dr. Gordon I have to choose the former, 
because he leaves in the idea of salvation, at 
least the meaning of contrast from woe. 

It is true that God’s purpose is so and so, 


but no statement of God’s purpose is a fin- 
ished statement until it reckons upon human 
purpose. Any complete doctrine of God’s 
purpose with regard to men wust say, '* The 
choice of man’s free will being such and such 
God’s eternal purpose is so and so.’”’ Even 
the purpose to create man must contain in it 
an accommodation to man’s free will as itis 
foreknown. God’s foreordination is therefore 
always to be interpreted as his consent or his 
accommodation to the free action of man yet 
to be. If this treatment lets the stiffness out 
of foreordination then the idea of foreordina- 
tion must be revamped, for the free will of 
man must not be surrendered. 

Dr. Gordon used a specious and slippery 
idea when he spoke in The Congregationalist 
about human free will being ‘'secondary ”’ 
and ‘not the determining element in human 
history.’’ It must ba true that God is the ul- 
timate determiner, but any will is an ultimate 
determiner by the fact of its being a will. 

Human will is secondary to God’s infinite 
will, but unless it have the power eternally 
to resist God in some sphere of God’s universe 
it is not a will at all but only a make believe 
will. 

Of course we must not be bumptious about 
this doctrine of human freedom, for it is an 
appallingly frail thing when we consider the 
multitude of its limitations, but when we set 
it over against God’s freedom it is, neverthe- 
less, exactly like his in being free! Coercion 
is doomed at a certain point by human free- 
dom. Even God’s coercion is reduced to that 
miserable victory of annihilation when it 
wreaks itself upon human will. God’s pur- 
pose of universal favor to men, therefore, 
shuts out coercion and maintains man perpet- 
ually in the exercise of free choice, both for 
and against God. 

Dr. Gordon implies that a continued oppor- 
tunity to struggle in the future life is a great 
Doon to those who are unwilling to give them- 
selves to Christ in this life, but I pray and 
hope that God has better things prepared for 
those whom he eternally disapproves. 

Cohasset, Mass. E. Victor BIGELow. 


PULPIT CUCKOOS 


In our issue of June 10 was a comment on 
the mistake of two Congregational ministers 
concerning Whitsuntide. This moves an es- 
teemed correspondent to protest against at- 
tempts to introduce bits of Episcopal liturgy, 
and especially against the fashion of minis- 
ters telling the congregation when they have 
finished reading the Scriptures. He says: 


If any one were soberly to examine the Epis- 
copal liturgy for the purpose of marking the 
relative excellence of its different parts, there 
is hardly anything that would be more likely 
to be pronounced superfluous and useless 
than just this ‘‘ here endeth”’ formula. And 
yet this is just what our Congregational min- 
isters are catching up and rolling as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues. But with a fur- 
ther strange perversity they never copy ex- 
actly, and they do not agree among them- 
selves how they shall convey to their people 
the solemn information that they have con- 
cluded the Scripture reading. One says, 
“Here endeth the lesson’’; another, ‘' Here 
endeth the Scripture lesson’’; another, ‘‘ Here 
endeth the reading of the Scripture”; an- 
other, with more regard to brevity than truth, 
“Here endath the Scripture.’ They agree 
only in the ‘‘ here endeth.”’ That solemn end- 
ing ‘‘ eth’’ seems to be the essential feature of 
the ‘enrichment.’ If the minister should 
say, “‘ Here ends,” no doubt everybody would 
smile, and not merely our friends the Episco- 
palian rectors. Cc. M. M. 


PLENTY OF ROOM YET IN THE MINISTRY 


May I offer a somewhat different deduction 
from the figures of the Year-Book, as respects 
ministerial supply, from that of your editorial 
of Junei10. First, as respects the relative in- 
crease of churches and ministers, the figures 
for the past sixteen years, from 1881 to 1896 
inclusive, show an increase of 1,901 churches 
to an increase of 1,796 ministers, and during 
the five years closing with 1896 an excess of 
seventy-five churches over the increase of 
ministers. It was the phenomenal increase 
of 300 ministers in 1891 which made the five 
years, quoted in your editorial, show an ex-° 
cess of ministerial increase over that of the 
churches, 

Again, respecting the 2,148 churches with a 
membership of less than forty members each, 
it is very extreme, as I read the figures, to 
reckon 900 ministers their sufficient supply. 
We may easily test the demands of these weak 
churches by an appeal to the facts. Take, for 
instance, four typical States, like Oalifornia, 
Kansas, Iowa and Illinois, where a fair pro- 
portion of these weak churches are located, 
and note the number of such churches which 
were supplied with pastors during 1895, In 
these States were 287 churches having a mem- 
bership of less than forty members. Yet of 
these 287 there were pastors over 220, leaving 
but 67 vacant. And of these 67 it is fair to 
presume that one-third were as capable of 
sustaining a pastor with the missionary aid 
as che other 220. This would give 242 churches 
to be reckoned as ‘‘capables”’ over against 
45 “‘incapables.” Thus, if less than one- 
sixth of the weak churches in these four 
States are ‘incapables,’”’ we may reasonably 
apply the same proportion to all. Instead, 
therefore, of but 900 churches demanding pas- 
tors, we have five-sixths of the 2,148, or 1,790 
churches, or, if we suppose that 500 of these 
may double up so that one pastor may serve 
two churches, we asatill have 1,540 weak 
churches, which, added to the 3,334 stronger, 
give us 4,874 pulpits to be supplied by the 
4,278 ministers whom you reckon available 
for service. 

Thus, instead of an over-supply there ap- 
pears an under-supply of almost 600 ministers. 
That the under-supply, while large, is not 
quite so great will appear from a more ac- 
curate view of the Year-Book figures. The 
ministerial list for 1895, which gives our full 
force, after deducting the deceased for the 
year, shows a Congregational ministry of 
5,570. To these may be added as available 
for some service the 336 licertiates, though 
fully 100 of these would stili be in the semi- 
naries. But adding 236 such we have a total 
of 5,806. From these, upon the best authority 
I can appeal to, 1,500 should be deducted to 
cover, first, missionaries, second, the other- 
wise employed, and, third, the aged and dis- 
abled. This would leave 4,306 available min- 
isters for the supply of 4,874 pulpits, an 
under-supply of 568, 

There is no doubt that our method of estab- 
lishing the pastoral relation creates the con- 
stant appearance of an over-supply of minis- 
ters, but the facts show the reverse both on 
appeal to the figures and on the evidence of 
the two classes of churches which are so 
pushed to secure suitable men that they are 
compelled continually to search for them in 
other communions. For our larger churches 
itis a difficult task to find a man who com- 
bines good pulpit and pastoral ability witha 
fair endowment of spirituality and good sense 
who is not already over some church. Of 
course there are such men who, for good rea- 
sons, are without a charge, but the number of 
able men, and available, are very few. With 
from seventy-five to one hundred names be- 
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fore them, committees{are still at a loss where 
to select a pastor without robbing a sister 
ehurch. 

The other churches are the feeble ones of 
our mission field, which can only afford a few 
hundred dollars salary and yet require men 
of the most decided capacity—men of com- 
parative youth and men of action more than 
of meditation. Inthe failure of thesechurches 
to find among our available ministers the men 
who can do the work ard live on the possible 
salary, they have been for some years calling 
men in considerable numbers frcm other com- 
munions. In short, there is an over-supply of 
unavsilable materisl with a great under.sup- 
ply of the kind which is in immediate demand. 
For any bright, capable man whose heart 
warms to Christ’s work, I would say with 
emphasis, there is no greater demand for such 
any where than today among our churches. 

. CHARLES L, MORGAN, 


CONVENTIONS AND ECONOMY 


Would it be true economy? This is the 
question raised by ‘‘A Christian Endeavorer” 
in The Congregationalist of Junel17. Itis not 
anew query. The Endeavor convention has 
met it many times, both before and after its 
inspiring gatherings. No one doubts the sin- 
cere purpose of the interrogator, but the 
shield has two sides. Large conventions are 
essential to the life of our time. In educa- 
tional, literary, missionary, religious—not to 
say political—circles is this proved. The 
latest forms of church life deal with young 
people. That the great meetings appeal to 
them is readily granted. 

The convention is an economic agency 
rather thanalnxury. Results follow such as 
can be secured in no other way. Christian 
vision is broadened, an opportunity is given for 
the comparison of methods. Ihe convention 
is a huge reservoir, drawing from innumer- 
able sources but distributing to multitudes 
far remote. It has immenee dynamic power 
in the quickening of spiritual life and in pre- 
paring young people for service. 

The Endeavor convention forms no small 
factor in the rise of the movement. Itisa 
great Christian advertisement in these very 
businessiike days. Butitis more. Develop- 
ment in ability to carry on local work has 
sprung from the i: flaence of the Boston and 
Cleveland meetings. Those who have at- 
tended the national gatherings are among the 
best workers in our home sccieties. We live 
in an era of vacations. Our life demands it. 
Many young people who formerly spent con- 
siderable money at mountain or beach now 
invest in a Christian Endeavor convention. 
The results are better health, brighter spirits, 
a deepened love for the church, a wider out- 
look upon life and a truer knowledge of obli- 
gation. 

Among the many gains is the awakened 
spirit of giving. Last year the amount con- 
tributed to missions by the Societies of En- 
deavor was $360,000. Oar toards wil] not 
suffer from the meeting at San Francisco. 
Those who will attend are not the ones who fail 
to give proportionately. The appeals of the 
conventions always urge larger gifts. Twenty- 
five dollars came from one party in ’96 in 
answer to the speech of Mr. Mills for Arme- 
nia, and the gift was made upon self-denial 
while in Washington. Those who will go to 
California are among the first to appreciate 
the need and present opportunity, and will 
respond, Last year thirty-nine candidates 
céme upon a single platform and offered 
themselves for foreign work. 

“San Francisco, '97,’’ will help the far 
West. It will prove a mighty agent for good 
to every department of religious life. It will 
stimulate young people there to large giving. 
The responsibility for deficits in mission treas- 
uries does not belong to the Endeavor Society 
solely. The burden must not be put upon 
them. Every board secretary will testify to 
the help received from this source. The needs 
cf the hcur must be shared by all Christian 
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organizations. And it can hardly be con- 
ceded that ‘‘ every one knows that the great 
majority are going simply for a pleasure trip, 
because they know they can go cheaply.”’ 
If the writer of the letter has attended pre- 
vious conventions—and no person who had 
not would raise the question, for he would 
have the influence of the past pressing upon 
him—he should recall how faithfully Endeav- 
orers attended the sessions, regardless of other 
attractions or the weather. 

The influence left behind is always bene- 
ficial. Religious life throughout the country 
receives an impetus. And The Congregation- 
alist is right when it emphasizes the fact that 
such gatherings ‘* promote sympathy between 
the different sections of the country and fur- 
nish inspiration to better work.” 

WARREN P. LANDERS. 


THE OHIOAGO ASSOOIATION AND 
DR. BROWN 


Several letters have come to us from those 
who voted with the majority when the Chi- 
cago Asscciation took action receiving Rev. 
C. O. Brown, D. D, into its fellowship. The 
writers in more or less temperate language 
dissent from our editorial position, as ex- 
pressed in our issue of June 17, Inasmuch as 
these communications, to a large extent, trav- 
erse the same ground, we do not feel bound to 
print them all, but in the interests of fairness 
we are quite ready to print the following let- 
ter from the pastor of the Leavitt Street 
Chureb, Chicago, who doubtless presents what 
many of his brethren who sympathize with 
him would consider a fair and able representa- 
tion of their views. We comment elsewhere 
editorially on the question at issue 


You are evidently more concerned for ec- 
clesiasticism than for righteousness. Yousay 
that you refrain from expressing any opinion 
concerning the guilt or innocence of Dr. 
Brown, or concerning the justice or injustice 
of the action of Bay Vonference in suspending 
him. That is, you uudertake to play Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. These are the piimary, 
fundamental questions and cannot be put 
aside in the discussion, You are as silent as 
the grave respecting the action cf Bay Con- 
ference in suspending a brother who, by a 
regularly constituted council, was acquitted 
and commended to his work with the hope 
and prayer of many years of usefulness. Why 
refase to speak of the justice or injustice of 
Bay Conference, and be so vigorous in your 
speech against Chicago Asscciation? 

Why be silent concerning the guilt or inno- 
cence of Dr. Brown? That is an important 
factor, surely, in this discussion. The main 
point to keep before us and settle is the guilt 
or innocence of Dr. Brown. If we believe 
him guilty we are bound to withhold fellow- 
ship from him. For one, I would never vote 
to receive back into the ministry one who had 
been guilty of the crime his blackmailers 
charged against him. 

But here is the fact: These stories against 
his character were considered by a regularly 
called council. The council met daily for a 
month. After listening to all the testimony 
they acquitted Dr. Brown. Thecouncil is the 
supreme courtinour denomination. By every 
principle of justice—to say nothing of Chris- 
tian charity—we are bound to consider a man 
innocent when the highest court, after patient 
and thorough examination, so declares him. 
Bay Conference had no legal, ecclesiastical or 
moral right to disfellowship a minister.on the 
grounds of doubt and suspicion. The most 
despotic government would not so treat one 
of its subjects. Bay Conference violated its 
own printed constitution when it disfellow- 
shiped Dr. Brown without preferring distinct 
charges against him. 

Chicago Association prefers to stand by the 
decision of our supreme court, the council. 
The council declared Dr. Browa innocent of 
the crime charged against him by a quartet of 
disreputable women. Chicago Assoc ation is 
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bound to consider Dr. Brown innocent until 
Bay Conference, by regular processes, proves 
him guilty. That is what our large majority 
vote—nearly four to one—means. I am sale 
in saying that the majority of the minority 
believe in Dr. Brown’s innocency. Dr, Wil- 
lard Scott, who spoke for the minority, and 
who, a8 a member of the committee, had con- 
sidered everything Bay Conference had to 
offer against Dr. Brown, publicly declared to 
the association his belief in Dr. Brown’s in- 
nocency. Not one voice have I yet heard de- 
fend the action of Bay Conference, Ifa yote- 
had been taken on these two points in the 
Chicago Association—first, is Dr. Brown in- 
nocent? second, did Bay Uonference do wrong 
in disfellowshiping him in the way they did? 
—I am confident that 120 out of the 125 votes ~ 
would have been “ yes.’ 


In all references to this case The Congrega- 
tionalist has been standing up for ecclesiasti- 
calusage. I have looked in vain for a single 
sentence concerning the duty of Congrega- 
tionalism to protect and conserve the good 
name of an honored minister who has been 
the target for cruel slander. I believe in or- 
derly ecclesiastical methods of procedure. 
The Chicago Association did not act disor- 
derly or rasbly in the reception of Dr. Brown. 
They appointed a committee to confer with 
Bay Conference. There were five weeks for 
Bay Conference to offer its protest and rea- 
sons. What they sent was carefully cons.d- 
ered by the committee. A thorough, lengthy 
and exhaustive review and presentation of 
the whole case from the beginning was made 


by the secretary of the committee, Dr. Water- 


man. Chicago Association had a clear un- 
derstanding of all the points in the matter. 
There was no effort or disposition to suppres 
anything. Your correspondent in saying “so 
determinei were many that the minority 
should not be heard” is far from fact. The 
minority themselves will testify that every- - 
thing was fair and courteous in the discussion 
throughout. Many of those who voted in the 
minority explained their vote, declaring their 
belief in Dr. Brown’s innocence and urged 
delay of reception simply on ecclesiastical 
grounds. Your correspondent would also give 
the impression that the eighty-nine who voted 
were as a rule beardless youths and pastors. 
of sma)l churches, It was one of the largest 
and most representative meetings of the asso- 
ciation. If the votes were not counted but 
weighed the proportion of about four to one 
would still exist, and it will be found that 
the proportion of gray hairs is fully the same. 
The Congregational churches of the land 
will] rest assured that the Chicago Association 
did not act rashly, but went to the root of the 
whole matter, and after a thorough review of 
the action of the First Church of San Fran- 
cisco, the council, Bay Conference and Bay 
Association, they decided by this large major- 
ity to receive into their Christian confidence 
and fellowship a brother whom they belieye ~ 
has been greatly wronged. As the leading 
minister of the Methodist Church of San 
Francisco wrote me a few days ago: “I have 
never believed in the criminality of Dr. 
Brown. My opinion is that he was the victim 
of a vile gang of harpies and blackmailers, 
and that his own unwisdom and indiscretion 
made him an easy prey.’’ The vote of the 
Chicago Association is a confirmation of this — 
opinion. J. B. Smcox, 


A PROTEST FROM THE MINORITY 


In view of the action of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation in admitting Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., 
to its membership upon a letter from the Du- 
buque Association of Iowa, it seems due to 
the interests of truth and Congregational 
ussga.that the following statement be made 
by those who voted in the minority; ; 

1. It is the opinion of the minority, inas- 
much as Rey. OC. O. Brown is still a member 
of the Bay Conferefice, under temporary sus- 
pension for alleged cause, and has not been 
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dismissed from that body nor received into 
another in the usual manner prescribed by 
our polity, that his reception into the mem- 
bership of the Chicago Association was irreg- 
valar and go is null and void, and in no way 
affects his previously existing ministerial or 
moral standing in Bay Conference, and that 
the only method of relief for him and for 
the Congregational denomination is a mutual 
council called by the proper parties to con- 
sider that special case alone, according to our 
usage a 

2. The vote in the negative was intended 
to express the opinion that in view of pro- 
tests from the Bay Conference to the Dubuque 
Association against receiving him, on the 
ground that he is under suspension by that 
body, and in view of similar protests ad- 
dress3d by the Bay Couference through its 
committee to this association through its com- 
mittee, action by Chicago Association should 
be deferred for the present, on the ground 
that Rey. C. O. Brown is under suspension by 
another body with which we are in fellow- 
ship, and that in the meantime, as Dr. Brown 
feels that Bay Conference in its proceedings 
was irregular and unwarranted in its suspen- 
sion of him, he be recommended to unite in 
calling a mutual council, to convene in Chi- 
cago or vicinity at an early date, to consider 
the ecclesiastical propriety of that conference 
in suspending him in view of the findings of 
the San Francisco council. 

3, For thess reasons the minority feels bound 
to enter its protest against the action of Chi- 
cago Association in receiving Rev. C.O. Brown 
to its membership, in violation, as we believe, 
of our denominational fellowship and usage, 
and to urge again that the usual steps pro- 
vided by our polity for such cases be taken at 
an early date. 

Signed, E. D. Redington, chairman commit- 
tee, Willard Scott, F. A. Noble, E, F. Williams, 
J. F. Loba, H. M, Scott, Q L. Dowd, N. A. 
Prentiss, J. M. Sturtevant, G.S F. Savage, 
J.M. Campbell, Fred Staff, J. U. Stotts, B. M. 
Southgate, J. H. Windsor, J. T. Dale, H. B. 
Hill, L. Q Jeffries, L. V. Ferris. 


THE STATEMENT OF THE BAY 
’ OONFERENOE 


To the special committee appointed by the Chi- 
cago Association to report on the application 
of Rev. Charles O. Brown for membership: 
Dear Brethren: The undersigned, being a 

special committee appointed by the Bay Con- 

farence of Congregational churches to have in 
charge matters pertaining to the ministerial 
standing of Rev. C. O. Brown, wish to present 
to your committee the position and claims of 

Bay Conference touching the question of his 

reception by Chicago Association. 

We take position upon the principle of Con- 
gregational fellowship, and define our ground 
as follows, to wit: 

Every Congregational association or confer- 
ence has the right of every organized body— 
to suspend any one of its members for cause. 
Bay Conference exercised this right in the in- 
stance of Charles O Brown. The principles 
of Congregationalism require that the action 
of any one Congregational body shall be rec- 
ognized and respected by all co-ordinate and 
fraternal bodies, and that no one body shall 
attempt to annul the action of a co-ordinate 
body until all regular methods have been 
vainly used to right an alleged injustice. 

Bay Conference suspended CharlesO Brown 
because of the existence of certain specified 
accusations, which an ecclesiastical council 
laboring to that end for more than a month 
had failed to remove, but in its finding de- 
clared to be still standing, and which were so 
strongly presented and so widely known and 
credited as to disqualify him unless removed. 

This suspension, thus based on the public 
scandal unrelieved by council, was not sup- 


posed to be final action. In express terms it 


was intended to last only until such time as 
the causes which gava rise to it should be re- 
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moved. The suspended member had the priv- 
ilege of a council, if he desired the question 
as between himself and thse conference to come 
to trial. Bay Conference stood ready at the 
time, and stands ready at any time, to enter 
with him into a full investigation of the whole 
matter before any impartial council anywhere 
in the United States. This recourse of the 
suspended member and this willingness on 
the part of Bay Conference to jin him in an 
attempt to relieve him, by means of council, 
from the causes of his suspension, have been 
repeatedly pointed out t> him and to his 
friends, and have been reafiirmed to him 
within two months through his friend, Mr. 
Blanchard of your committee. 

Bay Conference affirms this to be the only 
Congregationally regular and fully determin- 
ative method of procedure in the matter. It 
affirms that its suspended member is atill its 
member, since he has not taken this method 
of procedure, and has never been dismissed 
by the conference. It affirms that his telegram 
of withdrawal from the conference, at a time 
when he was under discipline and when the 
body was not in session, was no proper with- 
drawal from that body ; and that his attempted 
reception by the Dubuque Association, with- 
out credentials from the body which holds his 
credentials in trust, was not warranted by the 
course of Bay Conference, was therefore in 
violation of Congregational polity and fellow- 
ship, and does not actin any degree to annul 
the vote of suspension registered against him, 
to modify the causes of that suspension, to 
saver his connection with Bay Conference, to 
restore him to good standing, or to give the 
Dubuque Association power to accredit him to 
other bodies and to the churches at large. 

Bay Conference is solicitous to make clear 
that it has no desire to act otherwise toward 
Charles O. Brown than according to fullest 
and speediest justice; it does not wish to pro- 
tract the case to his detriment; it has depre- 
cated the delays in the issue between it and 
the Dubuque Association; it has put the ec- 
clesiastical question into the foreground, not 
to postpone unreasonably the personal matter 
of C, O. Brown’s ministerial standing and the 
justice of his treatment here, not to ward off 
complete investigation of its action, brt dis- 
tinctly to avoid seeming to persecute C. O. 
Brown by what might appsar to be hasty 
prosecution of the case, and because Dubuque 
Association’s action has thrust forward a 
fundamental polity question of national di- 
mensions. 

Bay Conference is not bent upon the de- 
struction of an innocent man; its attitude is 
not meant as calling upon other associations 
to leave him in its hands that it may compass 
his ruin. As the several steps iu the case 
have been taken profound sympathy for him 
has filled the minds and the speech of those 
who yet were constrained to act as they did. 
Ever sinca Bay Conference suspended him it 
has been ready for the full investigation of 
the case, upon his appeal, by a mutual coun- 
cil selected wholly beyond the bounds of Bay 
Conference, and composed of the ablest and 
most impartial men of our denomination, 
Bay Conference claims, both that this is the 
only proper course, and that it disposes of the 
charge that the suspended member cannot 
get justice through Bay Conference. Dr. 
Brown, from the day of his suspsnsion, has 
Tefused to submit his case to this proper and 
impartial procedure, but has sought irregular 
vindication beyond the horizon of the occur- 
rences. 

In view of these facts and Congregational 
principles Bay Conference affirms that the 
action of Dubuque Association, both in ad- 
mitting Charles O. Brown to membership in 
its body and also in granting him a letter to 
the Chicago Association, is void and nuga- 
tory; that Charles O. Brown is not in fact, 
and could not be in right, a member of 
Dubuque Association, inasmuch as he has not 
been dismissed by Bay Conference; that Bay 
Conference, to which he committed his cre- 
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dentials in trust, and which has not relin 
quished the custody of his credentials, is the 
only associational body which has the power 
to issue credentials to him at the present time, 
and therefore that the alleged credentials 
which he offers to Chicago Association from 
Dubuque Association are no credentials. 
Accordingly, Bay Conference wishes to pro- 
test through your committee against the re- 
ception by Chicago Association of Charles O. 
Brown upon credentials which we have thus 
pointed out to you to be invalid and subver- 
sive of Congregational fellowship and polity, 
and to assure the Chicago Association that 
Bay Conference must continue refusing to 
recogniz3 Charles O. Brown as a member of 
any other body until the issues between him 
and itself shall be rightly adjudicated. 
GEorRGE Mooar, 
SrEymour W. Conpon, 
W. W. ScuppeEr, JR., 
. G. B. Hatcu, 
(J. A, Cruzan absent from the city in south- 
ern California.) ~ 
Sin Francisco, Cal , May 19. 


OBERLIN’S ANNIVERSARY 


The baccalaureate at Oberlin was preached 
by Prof. C. H. Churchill and was an appro- 
priate close to his thirty-nine years of faithful 
service. The missionary address by Dr. Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward of the Independent was one 
of his ablest efforts. The Commencement 
address by Rev. N. D. Hillis, D.D., of Chi- 
cago, on Ruskin’s Message to the Twentieth 
Century, was enjoyed by an audience that 
filled the old First Church, after which Prof, 
A. A. Wright, chairman of the faculty, pre- 
sented diplomas to 120 graduates. 

The chief interest was found in the action 
of the trustees. The selection of Pres. Wil- 
liam F.. Slocum of Colorado College to follow 
in the footsteps of ex-Presidents Finney, 
Fairchild and Ballantine is heartily approved 
by faculty, students and alumni, Dz. Slo- 
cum’s work in Colorado in behalf of Christian 
education has commended him most satisfac- 
torily and he will have a warm welcome. 
He has not yet indicated his acceptance of 
the position. 

Prof. H. C. King takes up the work in the- 
ology which increasing years compel ex-Pres- 
ident Fairchild to lay aside. Professor King 
has already shown in the chair of philosophy 
and in his training class for Christian work- 
ers his peculiar fitness for this work. 

Other appointments are: Dr. C. E, St. John, 
a graduate of Harvard and a student in Ber- 
lin, to the chair of physics, Dr. S. F. Mac- 
Lennan of Toronto University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to the chair of psychology 
and pedagogy, and Herbert L, Jones, now 
instructor in Harvard, to the chair of botany. 

Any Sa, 
i wae eae 

Three fatal heresies are abroad today: (1) 
Man’s chief end is avoidance of pain and dis- 
comfort, in one word, happiness, and God is 
somehow bound to surfeit man with this. 
And this is the chief end of a mollusk. (2) 
Man’s chief end is material prosperity and 
social position. (3) Man’s chief end is intel- 
lect, knowledge. Each of these three ends, 
while good in a subordinate place, will surely 
ruin man if made his chief end. For they 
leave out of account conformity to environ- 
ment.—J. M. Tyler. 


a eo 


Our whole ethical system must be under- 
mined, perverted, poisoned if we cannot learn 
to put the relations of man to the lower ani- 
mals ona healthy, scientific, social and reli- 
gious basis. To me human nature is unintel- 
ligible apart from a right conception of animal 
nature in the same; human duty involves and 
includes duty towards the animal kingdom, 
of which we are only a part; and religion, as I 
understand it, implies religious reverence and 
a sense of religious sympathy with the vast 
animal world.—Frederic Harrison. 
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Reception to Dr. and Mrs. Clark 

The enthusiasm which marks the Boston 
Christian Endeavor Union was manifest at 
People’s Temple Wednesday night of last 
week, when a reception and welcome were 
extended to Rey. Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark, 
just back from a tour of the C. E. Societies of 
the world. Coming, as it did, so near the 
time for starting for the 97 convention at San 
Francisco, it was like a big family gathering, 
so cordial were the greetings to the returned 
travelers. 

After a service of song, Pres. J. A. Floyd of 
the Boston Union presented Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen as the chairman. He referred to the 
diminutionin contributions to missions, while 
some pastimes which cost money seem to go 
right on regardless of the hard times. Gov- 
ernor Wolcott sent a representative in the 
person of Speaker Bates of the Massachusetts 
House. Rey. A. S, Gumbart delivered the 
formal address of welcome. Dr. and Mrs, 
Clark told of the spirit of Christian brother- 
liness which they found in the C. E. organiza- 
tions of all lands. 


The Booths and Their Prison Work 

Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
spent Sanday in Boston. In the morning 
they conducted a service in Charlestown 
Prison, in the afternoon they spoke in Tre- 
mont Temple and then went to North Cam- 
bridge for an evening meeting. At Tremont 
Temple Mrs. Booth’s address on Our Prison- 
ers attracted a large and sympathetic audi- 
ence—sympathetic, when the meeting was 
over, in the genuinely practical way of pecu- 
niary generosity. It was a long address, but 
no one realized it. As she began to speak a 
bar of sunlight rested at her feet, and before 
she had finished the light stole up the blue 
uniform and fell at last upon her face. 
‘Saints in prison,’ she called her converts; 
‘a prison-bird by choice and for life,’’ she 
called herself, Let them put her picture in 
the rogues’ gallery if that would teach any- 
body what she had chosen to do and where 
she had chosen to work. One thing, how- 
ever, she objected to, and that was the cruelty 
which brands her rescued ‘‘ boys”’ as ex con- 
victs—a heartless, merciless, Christless word, 
she said. Let the law take its course, let the 
offender suffer the consequences of his crime, 
but in the name of God’s pity don’t brand the 
man for life! 

The impression left was neither that of Mrs. 
Booth’s eloquence, nor the practical spirit of 
her work, though her methods are surprisingly 
free from sentimentality, nor the hopefulness 
of her enthusiasm, though she has named the 
Volunteers’ prisoners’ rescue home “ Hope 
Hal),’”’ but the chief impression was of the lim- 
itless joy of her self-sacrifice. ‘ Don’t praise 
me, don’t pity me,’’ she said. ‘I’m not mak- 
ing any sacrifice at all. I don’t know the 
meaning of the word!” 


A Whittier Pilgrimage 

Over 700 people went from Boston last 
Saturday morning on the pilgrimage con- 
ducted by the Old South Historical Society 
to Haverhill and Amesbury. They visited 
Whittier’s birthplace, the Snow Bound home- 
stead near Haverhill, wandered about the 
pleasant garden at Amesbury and saw the 
poet’s study just as he left it. They also met 
members of the Elizabeth H. Whittier Club 
of Amesbury, which has secured an option for 
the purchase of the property from the poet’s 
niece and hopes to preserve it, 

The Quaker meeting house of Haverhill 
was also visited. Powow Hill was climbed, 
and a delightful sail up the river for ten miles 
carried the pilgrims past the scenes of The 
Countess, Mabel Martin and many other of 
the historical and legendary writings of the 
New England poet. It was a leisurely pil- 
grimage, giving time for interesting talks 
from Samuel T. Pickard, the biographer of 
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Whittier, Edwin D. Mead, Alfred A. Ordway, 
president of the Whittier Club of Haverhill, 
and others. It was a party which any one 
could join by buying a ticket at the Union 
Station. There were individuals who seemed 
to be acquainted with no one, peosle who 
went from the heart of Boston and from as far 
away as Chicago. There were literary clubs, 
a Chelsea Sunday school (Mr. Jefferson’s), 
classes from several day schools, who had 
been “studying up” for the past month, and 
among well-known literary and professional 
people there were J, T. Trowbridge, Profes- 
sors Mitchell and Bowne of Boston University 
and Moses Merrill, master of the Boston Latin 
School. This is the second formal pilgrimage 
which has been taken under the auspices of 
Mr. Mead and his coadjutors. Last year the 
objective point was Rutland. The suscess 
thus far insures future expeditions of the 
same character. 


To Take an Important Post 

The dismissal last week of Rey. G. A. Jack- 
son from the pastorate at Swampscott, whose 
duties he has discharged so conscientiously 
for nearly twenty years, releases him for a 
special work for which he possesses excep- 
tional qualifications. He succeeds Dr. Luther 
Farnham as librarian of the General Theolog- 
ical Library at 53 Mt. Vernon Street. Its 
work, for which it has ample equipment, is 
one of large importance. Contrary to what 
is commonly supposed, in these days of pub- 
lic libraries, ministers as a rule are not well 
provided with books for their special needs, 
Public libraries will not buy them and they 
are often too costly for the average pastor. 
This library, which belongs alike to all de- 
nominations, is prepared to meet this want. 
Many new books are to be added this sum- 
mer under the direction of the scholarly men 
who compose the book purchasing committee. 
Among these are Professor Hincks of Ando- 
ver Seminary and Rey. Dr. Wellman. Mr. 
Jackson hopes to make the work of the library 
known at all the Ministers’ Meetings when 
they convene after the vacation. The council 
which dismissed him put on record its appre- 
ciation of his ‘‘ high character, scholarship, 
self-sacrifice and efficiency.” 


A Veteran Evangelist 

Major D. W. Whittle is in Boston again, 
conducting a series of noon meetings at the 
Bromfield Street Church. He speaks daily 
upon evangelistic themes, and goes into 
churches as opportunity offers to gather even- 
ing audiences interested in Mr. Moody’s col- 
portage work among prisoners. Last Sunday 
he supplied Park Street Church morning and 
evening. 

He has lately returned from a nine months’ 
campaign in Scotland, his fifth journey abroad, 
and his usual recourse when election year 
comes round. When we Americans are busy 
choosing our President Major Whittle goes 
abroad where he can work unmolested. This 
time, he tells us, he was received in Scotland 
with more than usual cordiality, and every- 
where he found a hearty, kindly, even enthu- 
siastic, interest in America and its ill-fated 
arbitration project. He scouts the idea that 
political interests were the actuating motives 
of its British advocates. Major Whittle was 
at work in Glasgow among the very poor, 
making the famous Wynd Church his head- 
quarters. He spent eight weeks in Edin- 
burgh, where he preached in the Free Assem- 
bly Hall and also in Colton Prison. He is 
enthusiastic over his work among the crim- 
inal class, acd while he admits that many of 
our convicts are irresponsible unfortunates, 
defective mentally as well as morally, he 
insists that splendid results have followed 
his work and Mr, Moody’s behind prison bars. 


To Study Out-of-Door Life 
Mr. Grabau, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who conducted the interesting 
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free excursions out of Boston this spring to 
study New England shore life; will open a 
summer class in zodlogy at the laboratory of 
the Natural History Museum. This class, 
which will have special reference to the needs 
of teachers, will meet Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons, from two till four, 
beginning July 7. Application for admission 
should be made to Alpheus Hyatt, curator of 
the museum, 


Old Mail Systems Passing Away 

Important changes are just being inaugu- 
rated in the Boston mail system, which already 
has a reputation as one of the best in the 
country. The northeastern suburbs are now 
included in the street car service. Months 
of patient study have produced a time sched- 
ule which brings the whole city and suburban 
system of collections and deliveries to a point 
of perfection. 

Besides, this week the boxes have arrived 
to make a beginning at Brighton in the house- 
to-house collections. The suburbanite Bos- 
tonian need no longer be charged with letters 
which he will forget to mail intown, When 
he stops at home he need no longer ran to the 
distant post office to catch the mail going by 
the steam cars at rare intervals, nor need he 
wait in the same local post office for equally 
rare deliveries. He may buy for himself a 
box which shall be fixed beside his own front 
door, from which his letters shall be collected 
and promptly deposited in the large white 
box at the nearest important crossroads. 
From that the familiar white car will take 
them, sort them and dispatch them to their 
destinations, while whizzing along on the 
trolley with right of way over all passenger 
cars. 

Letters which used to be three and four hours 
going from one suburban town to the next 
will now, if on the same circuit, be delivered 
in about fifteen minutes. If on another cir- 
cuit they will be transferred without goirg 
into Boston. The new system will afford the 
suburbs several more mails a day than for- 
merly and a delivery two hours later at night. 

The department at Washington has granted 
$4,184 for this improvement, which is much 
more important than the general public can 
easily appreciate, As for the pneumatic tube, 
it is said that a line will be in operation this 
summer between the Union Station and the 
post office. ; 


An Idea for Pastor Seekers 

A church within easy reach of Boston has 
prepared a printed form of application for 
ministers aspiring to its vacant pastorate. It 
reads somewhat like the blank to be filled in 
applying for a passport, but it calls also for 
a description of the candidate’s present con- 
gregation with a list of references, including 
church members and hearers not yet brought 
into the fold. We suggest that a still more 
accurate horoscope of the minister’s success 
in the field he seeks might be gained by get- 
ting his photograph, a lock of his hair, a speci- 
men prayer and sermon. 


—__—_»— 


Prodigal expenditures in luxuries on the 
part of the rich are like relief works set on 
foot for the starving in times of famine. 
They help to tide the poor man over a crisis. 
But otherwise all money wasted, that is, not 
invested so as to provide for future produc- 
tion, is plainly an injury to the poor man. 
The more money I spend on champagne and 
silks the less I have for the employment of 
labor hereafter.—Hditor, New York Evening 
Post. 
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Christian men are not to wait till all 
mankind hears the call of justice. Except 
their righteousness exceed the best righteous- 
ness to be found outside of the Christian com- 
munity, they have no right to their title 
—R-w Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


SPECIAL meeting of the Congregational Education 
Society, July 8, 1897, at 2e.M. in Pilgrim Hall, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, to consider and act upon an 
amendment to Article 5 of the constitution, authorizing 
the president and directors to make conveyance of an 
real estate owned by the society, and to transact suc 
other business as may be legally brought before it. 

* I. A. HAMILTON, 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Poerrestional House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman,Treasurer. 


AMERIOAN BOARD O¥ COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 

oston. nk H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Gee House, Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
88 Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
greea ional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

eveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Gongrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in.Utah and New 
Mexico, .S, F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices:.10 Congre- 

tional House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Conc. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for Seog work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph.D., Field eae E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. B, 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Yorm of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ’’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
vee States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day aud evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 a.m, Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

egational House, oston, Send clothing, comfort 

AES, sc ete., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests.should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

ses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


What boys’ club can present a more attract- 
ive and inspiring plan of work than that re- 
ported from the westernmost po'‘nt of Lake 
Superior? Such efforts ought to develop the 
members into.men great and gocd enough to 
‘become subjects of study in the boys’ clubs of 
the future. 

The fraternal relations between the churches 
of northern Minnesota and North Dakota, ir- 
respective of State lines, are highly creditable 
to them and constitute a fresh evidence that 
the most uaifying element in our country to- 
day is the Christian religion. 

We like the way a California correspondent 
speaks of the co-operative work of pastor snd 
people. Too often, though of course this is 
unintentional, the part borne by the leader is 
magnified at the expense of the members. 

We comnmiend to other churches in agricul- 
tural regions the plan of the ovein M nnasota, 
which, with one mighty, united effort, inau- 
gurated the enterprise which promises to slay 
the dragon of debt in a single season 

An Ohio town, just celebrating fourscore 
and ten years of existence, owes much doubt- 
less to the influences of the church whose 
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organization was almost contemporaneous 
with the beginning of the town. 

There are few centers of wider redemptive 
influence than churches maintained for sail- 


ors, and rarely do we find one whose work is - 


more faithful or fruitful than that which 
guards the Golden Gate. 

Congregational clubs which take note of the 
effect upon the attendance of a certain New 
Hampshire club’s latest program will perhaps 
be inclined to plan a similar gathering. 

A change indeed has taken place ina New 
York community, which seems to have been 
thoroughly made over by the zeal of Christian 
workers. 

It is gratifying to see that even on the Paci- 
fic Slope the brave defense of Bunker Hill is 
recalled as an incentive to modern patriotism. 

It is quite right for a minister to go to the 
circus on Sunday when his purpose is such as 
a Michigan preacher had on a recent occasion. 

More is heard of men’s clubs in the church 
than of women’s clubs, but a New Hampshire 
church will try the latter. 


Of Special Note 

Extension of work in northern Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

Departures from various localities for the 
Pacific slope. 

Good reasons for rejoicing by a New Jersey 
church, 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION 


At Ebensburg, beautiful for situation, on 
the top of the Alleghanies, amid the majestic 
natural beauty and with the enthusiasm of 
the church just celebrating its 100th anniver- 
sary, the State Association met, June 22-24, 
for its eleventh session. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. M. Bowden on The Es- 
sential Faith and Principles of Individual 
Freedom, followed by the communion service. 
Rev. R. R, Davies was elected moderator. 

Rev. R S Jones, D. D., read an interesting 
and valuable paper on The Congregationalism 
of Pennsylvania in the Early Years of this 
Century. Rev. J. 8. Upton read a paper on 
The Place of Congregationalism in the His 
tory of the World and Its Essential Force in 
Relation to Christianity. The writer showed 
that the primitive churches adapted them- 
selves largely to local needs and influences, 
and that the place of Congregationalism in 
the history of the world is the formal develop- 
ment of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, that is, fellowship and free- 
dom in Jesus Christ. Congregationalism 
demonstrates the feasibility of a future con- 
federation of all the evangelical churches and 
denominations of Christendom, for universal 
fellowship aud universal mutual helpfulness. 
Rev. R. R. Davies read a paper on The Rela- 
tions of God to the History of Humanity. It 
set forth the different philosophical concep- 
tions of God and the falsity of these philoso- 
phies as seen in the phenomena of the uni- 
verse—man and history. The Biblical con- 
ception of God’s relation to humanity was 
then presented under the points of creative 
relation, determining factors, redemptive re- 
lation. The paper was the production of a 
master in philosophy and modern theology. 

During one of the afternoon sessions rem- 
iniscences of the Congregational church of 
Ebensburg were given by former pastors, 
Rev. Messrs. T. R. Jones, George Hill and 
R. S. Jones. The benevolent societies were 
ably represented by Dr. Beard forthe A.M.A., 
Dr. Cobb for the C. C. B. S., Dr. Duncan for 
the C.8.S. and P. S., Dr. Hamilton for the 
Education Society, Dr. Daniels for foreign 
missions and the irrepressible Puddefoot for 
home missions. The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union also held an interesting ses- 
sion, Dr. T. W. Jones, superintendent for 
Pennsylvania, giving an inspiring address. 
The registrar of the State reported a member- 
ship of 11,810, a net increase of 331, and a net 
increase in Sunday school of 101. The home 
expenditures were reported as $93,234, an in- 
crease of $4,101. It was pleasant also to 
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learn that our beneyolences have steadily in- 
creased. One year ago an increase was re- 
ported of $690 over the previous year; this 
year an increase of $1,224 is reported over 
last year. TBs 


A PENNSYLVANIA CENTENNIAL 


The Ebensburg church celebrated its cen- 
tennial anniversary June 20, with special serv- 
ices of enthusiasm and deep interest. Per- 
sons born and trained in the town, but now 
removed, returned to join the gladness of the 
day. The church was organized with twenty- 
four members, all of whom were recent com- 
ers from Wales. Rev. Rees Lloyd was the 
first pastor, remaining here twenty-one years. 
Rev. RB, S. Jones is the present pastor. All but 
three of the eight or ten pastors were born in 
Wales. 

As part of the exercises a preliminary prayer 
and experience meeting was held with ad- 
dresses by many of the old members. The 
Sunday services included the centennial ser- 
mon by the pastor, an address from Rev. 
T. W. Jones, D.D., now superintendent of 
home missions, an afternoon sermon of great 
eloquence in the Welsh language by Rev. 
D. T, Davis, which was richly enjoyed by the 
Welsh people. Another sermon in English 
by a former pastor, Rev. George Hill, was de- 
livered with much power. In the evening 
another former pastor, Rev. T. R. Jones, 
preached, 

The first meeting house, erected in 1797 and 
built of logs, was one story in hightand about 
twenty feet square. The second house was 
erected in 1804, somewhat larger than the 
former. The third, built in 1832, was a two- 
storied, brick building with two doors in the 
center. The men entered and sat on the 
right, the women on the left. The fourth 
building dates from 1869, a substantial brick 
building, one of the finest in the county at 
the time of its erection. The present edifice 
is the same remodeled at an expense of $6,187, 
all paid for. The windows are all memorials, 
and the interior is lighted by electricity. In 
1886 the church by unanimous vote decided 
that all the services be in English. Thus 
‘ably manned and well furnished it enters 
upon the early years of its second century in 
peace and prosperity. B. 


COURTESY BETWEEN ASSOCIATIONS 


At the October meeting of the Fairfield (Ct.) As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers an applica- 
tion for membership was received from Rey. C. M. 
Arthur of Weston. At that time he presented the 
records of his ordaining council for credentials and 
gave the impression that he had had no associa- 
tionat relations. Since that time it has been learned 
that he had been a member of Elkhorn Association 
and also of Olivet (Mich.) Association, and that in 
1893-4 he had been placed on trial by the latter body 
and that fellowship had been withdrawn from him, 
These facts becoming known, a special meeting of 
Fairfield Association was called for June 22 at South 
Norwalk, Ct., to consider the case. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

That in consideration of the fact that at the meet- 
ing of the association in October, 1896, Rev. O. M. 
Arthur was elected a member of this association 
when it was not then known, as it has since been 
learned, that he was dismissed without credentials 
from the Olivet (Mich.) Association, and has not 
since been reinstated, we declare such election null 
and void. In taking this action we distinctly dis- 
avow any intent to pass judgment upon Mr. Ar- 
thur’s character or past conduct, but our action is 
determined by our sense of obligation of fellowship 
with the Olivet Association. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mer.—Franklin Conference met at Farmington 
Falls in the elegant Blake Memorial Church. The 
sermon was by Rey. J. R. Wilson. Topics were: 
True Spirituality, The Church Prayer Meeting, Sys- 
tematic Benevo'ence, and The True Evidences of a 
Church’s Prosperity. Rev. G.H. Gutterson gavea 
stirring address on A. M,. A. work. 

Union Conference held its annual meeting at 
Waterford, June 9,10. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. Messrs. D. E. Coburn and E. J. Converse. 
There was a large representation, 13 churches send- 
ing delegates and making cheering reports. Sec. 
C. H. Daniels spoke in bebalf of the A. B.C. F. M. 
Rev. C. P. Cleaves reported Bangor Seminary mat- 
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ters. Topice: The Work of the Church, What Should 
the Preacher Preach? Self-sacrifice—the Spiritj of 
Service. 


N. ¥.—The Essex Association met at Moriah’ 
The sermon was by Rev. Henry Lewis. Topics were: 
Sunday School Work, The Y. P.S. C. E., Home Mis- 
sions. An afternoon was given to the »woman’s 
foreign and home missionary societies. [he re- 
ports from the churches were encouraging. 


Mrinn.—The Northern Pacific Conference met at 
Moorhead, June 15-17. Reports from churches, es- 
pecially those in the country, showed gratifying 
gains. Three new ones have been organized, two 
new Sunday schools, two buildings erected, one 
debt has been paid, two churches begin to contrib- 
ute to all six Congregational societies, and two or- 
ganize a missionary society among the women. 
Rey. H. P. Fisher preached the sermon. The prin- 
cipal topics discussed were: Inspiration in Christian 
Work, Business Methods in Church Administra- 
tion, Men and Missionary Work, The Pastor’s Place 
in the Community, The Function of the Christian 
College. The conference gave special attention to 
the missionary opening in northern Minnesota. A 
visit was also paid Fargo College, N. D., at its Com- 
mepcement. Letters of dismission were granted to 
several churches in the northeastern part of the 
State for the purpose of forming a new conference 
with Duluth as a center. This will be known as 
Duluth Conference, and will probably take in all 
churches east of Brainerd, possibly including the 
two Brainerd churches. The formation of several 
new churehes in this region not associated in coa- 
ference and the development of work on the Iron 
Range have made this step necessary. 


Central Conference met at Alexandria, June 
22-24. Topics discussed were: Is Christian So- 
ciology Scriptural? Church Adaptability, Young 
People and Church Loyalty, The Relation of Our 
Churches to Revivals, Congregational Limits of 
Theology, The New Outlook on Life and The Force 
and the Field, in which the work of the various 
benevolent societies was presented. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. G. E. Smith and was followed 
by the cummunion service. Toe attendance was 
good. The free parliament hour brought out. con- 
siderable discussion. Reports from churches indi- 
cated gratifying progress. Most of them are now 
supplied with pastors. 


N. D.—Grand Forks Conference, which met at 
Crary, June 9, and several otber conferences in 
North Dakota and northern Minnesota have peti- 
tioned the H. M. 8. to appoint Rev. L. J. Pedersen 
as a general missionary among the Scandinavians 
because of the large number of promising openings 
among them. Never before has there been such a 
Call from toat people. It seems to be the opportu- 
nity of a generation. 


CLUBS 


MASs,.—At the last meeting of the North Bristol 
Club Key. C. H. Beale of Roxbury gave the address 
on The Method of Progress. 


N. H.—The Ashuelot Club celebrated June l7asa 
field day, with an outing at Wheelock Park, Keene, 
with a much larger attendance than ever before. 
A platform was erected between two large trees, with 
a banner for a background, and directly in front, on 
each side, respectively, the “ pine-tree banner” of 
Prescott and the flag of Evgland were displayed, 
symbolic of the old-time fight. Rev. G.I. Bard, the 
president, gave a felicitous address of welcome, 
after which dinner was served under the fragrant 
pines. The principal address was given by Rev. W. 
G,. Puddefoot, D.D., on the topic When I Was 
Young. He added much to the profit and enjoy- 
ment of bis audience, A pleasant feature of the 
oceasion was the rendering of several patriotic 
hymns by a male quartet. The election of several 
to membership, with an assurance of others to come, 
was a new witness of the flourishing condition of 
the club. 


NBW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 28.) 


NEwTon.—Auburndale, Sunday evening, June 
20, Rey. F. BE, Clark, D. D., gave geome acceunt of his 
work during his absence of nearly a year. The fol- 
lowing evening a meeting of welcome to himself 
and Mrs. Clark was beld under the auspices of the 
Newton ©. E. Union and brief addresses of welcome 
were given by four of the city pastors and by two 
representatives of ©. E. Societies. Dr. Clark showed 
an interesting missionary relic, William Carey’s 
shoemaker’s hammer, given for a gave) to be used 
at the San Francisco Convention.—Aighlands. 
This youngest of the Newton churches observed its 
25th anniversary June 24th, A social gathering was 
followed by the exercises in the auditorium. The 
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historical address was by Hon. J. F.C. Hyde. The 
first pastor, Rev. S. H. Dana of Quincy, Il}., sent a 
message; Rev. G. G. Phipps, pastor for nearly 15 
years, spoke and furnisbed an original bymn, and 
there were brief addresses by Rev Lawrence Phelps, 
Rey. E. M. Noyes, the pastor of the First Church, 
from which this was a colony and three of the New. 
ton pastors present at the formation of the church, 
Rev. Messrs. D. L. Furber, D.D, H. J. Patrick, 
D.D., and Calvin Cutler, each of whom is now pas- 
tor emeritus of the church of which he was then 
pastor. 


WEYMOUTH AND BRAINTREE.—Union The meet- 
ing house caught fire on the roof, June 19, from the 
spark of a passing locomotive, and was burned to 
the ground in less than two hours The loss is esti- 
mated at over $25,000. 


PLymoutTH.—Church of the Pilgrimage. The pas- 
tor, Rev. E. W. Shurtleff, started Monday for San 
Francisco, where he will deliver a poem at the In- 
ternational Convention of Christian Endeavor, his 
topic beinz, The Army of Daybreak. The pulpit 
will be o2cupied next Sunday by Rev. T. D McLean, 
and on the two following Sundays by Rey. Smith 
Baker, D. D. 


GEORGETOWN.—Memorial The 100th installation 
of Rey. Isaac Braman was observed on the anniver- 
sary date. He was connected with the pastoral 
office for over 60 years previous to his death. On 
the wall of the meeting house, near the pulpit, a 
tablet notes some important facts of his ministry. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street has issued a comprehen- 
sive history and manual which is more fully illus- 
trated than the usual ran of such pamphlets. In 
all nearly 20 cuts present the likenesses of the eight 
pastors and show exterior and inside views of early 


_and later buildings, The historical and descriptive 


matter must also be of particular interest to those 
who have been associated with the church. The 
usual lists of members and forms for special sery- 
ices are included, Rey.J.&. Van Hornis the pastor. 


NEW BEpDFrorpD —North. Since Rey. J. A. MacColl 
resigned as pastor decided action has been taken 
by the church to secure a reconsideration by him, 
At aspecial meeting of the church it was voted by 
a large majority to ask bim to withdraw his resigna- 
tion and he has consented. 


WORCESTER.— Piedmont. LastSunday Dr. Elijah 
Horr preached his farewell sermon. The church 
continued his salary for six months. In dismissing 
him the council voiced the universal sentiment of 
regret in losing a pastor so able, sympathetic and 
interested in every public good. He has removed 
with his family to their summer home at Thousand 
Island Park, N. Y., and in the autumn will make 
his home at Brookline, Dr. Mix will supply the 
pulpit the first Sunday in July and Rey. C.S. Sar- 
gent of St. Louis the second. Dr. Withrow of Chi- 
cago will preach the first two Sundays in August, 
— Old South. The congregation will unite with 
the Main Street Baptists through August. Rev. 
W.O Conrad of Fitehburg will preach Aug 1 and 
Rey. F. E. Ramsdell of Cambridge Aug. 8. The re. 
maining services will be in the Baptist church. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad preaches in the Puritan Church, N.Y., 
July 18.— Pilgrim. Dr. Alexander Lewis will spend 
the month of Augustin the West. The pulpit will 
be supplied four Sundays by Dr. Mix and the fifth 
by Dr. N. H. Whittlesey of New Haven.— d#Hope. 
Last week the church gave a reception to all chil- 
dren baptized in the church and their mothers. 
The C. E. Society has a two cents a week club for 
foreign missions of 61 me nbers, and is supporting a 
native worker in China and expects soon to have 
one in India. 


SPRINGFIELD.—South observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of the installation of Rev. S. G. Buckingham, 
D.D., with special exercises at the morning and 
vesper services. Dr. P. S. Moxom, the pastor, 
preached at the former service, paying special trib- 
ute to the former pastor. At the second service 
Dr. Buckingham, though 85 years old, made a brief 
address. A written testimony of appreciation and 
affection was read to the aged minister, which af- 
fected him deeply. 


MILFORD celebrated Children’s Day with appro- 
priate services June 13. The auditorium was deco- 
rated tastefully with wild and cultivated flowers, 
and in the evening a special musical service was 
held, consisting of solos and choruses by the chil- 
dren with an orchestral accompaniment. The Sun- 
day school has nearly doubled its membership in 
the last two years. The school has been self-sup- 
porting during the past year. Rev. A. 8. Freese is 
pastor. 


Mvsconeus ISLAND.—The Bethel Brancb, organ- 
ized by Captain Allen, bas been increased by four 
members. There is an excellent outlook in reli- 
gious and educational lines The Sunday school 
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and church services are well sustained, and an ex- 


cellent teacher has been secured for the free 
school. 


DuRHAM.—Misses Washburn and Burdette after 
work here organized a C. E.’Society which is active 
and keeps interest alive. These workers aleo spent 
a week each at N. Gorham and N. W: , where 
they had previous'y labored and found a hopeful 
condition. ¥ 


LirrLe Deer ISLE dedicates its building free of 
debt about July 12. Money is still needed for fur- 
nishings for the pulpit and vestry. Rev. Charles 
Whittier spent half of May at Cranberry Isles, 
where a pastor is much needed to take up Rev. 
C. E, Harwood’s work. * 


GoRHAM.—The work on the new chapel will soon 
be begun, the contract having been awarded. Rev. 
G. W. Reynolds, the pastor, bas given several inter- 
esting lectures on Greece. 


Fort Fairfield votes its pastor, Rey. G. B. Hes- 
cock, a three months’ vacation, and requests him to 
withdraw his resignation. 


New Hampshire 


HAVERHILL,— A young woman’s club has recently 
been formed with a view to assisting the pastor at 
the Sunday evening service by furnishing special 
music, the pastor giving a series of sermons spe- 
cially adapted to young women. This isa result of 
the experiment Jast season of a young men’s club 
organized for a like purpose and a series of ser- 
mons to young men. y 


DUBLIN is sorry to lose the ministration of Rey. 
E. B. Burrows, who has ably supplied here for seven 
months, but now ges to Penacook. Important ac- 
cessions to the membership have inspired new cour- 
age. Mr. W. A. Whitcomb of Hartford Seminary 
has been engaged for a summer supply with a view 
to ultimate settlement. 


WOLFEBORO.—The pastorate, which has been va- 
cant for the last ten months, is soon to be filled by 
Rev. E. L. Warren of Westerly, R. I., who proposes 
to begin labor in July. The field includes a flourish- 
ing academy, and it is hoped with the coming of 
the new paator the church will enter on a career of 
ix creaged usefulness. 


BERLIN MILLs reports a hopeful condition. Rev. 
J. B, Carruthers has just entered upon his fifth 
year of work. Services are wellattended, Eleven 
new members were welcomed recently. 


Vermont 


HARDWICK —The pastor, Rev. F. F. Lewis, started 
for California, June 28, in charge of the Vermont 
excursion to the C. E, Convention. 


Rey. G. N. Kellogg of Morrisville was seriously 
injured last week by a fall from his bicycle.——Rev. 
Messrs. “. C. Clark, Keeler’s Bay, Benjamin Swift, 
Orwell, F. M. Wiswal’, Putney, will take vacations 
in San Francisco. 


Connecticut 


NoRWALK.—First. The women tendered a fare- 
well receptionto Dr. and Mrs. T. K. Noble, June 20, 
on the eve of their departure for a six weeks’ yaca- - 
tion in San Francisco. Fully 300 persons were pres-— 
ent to bid farewell to the old parsonage and to the 
pastor and his wife. On their return from San 
Francisco they will occupy the elegant residence on 
the Green bequeathed to the church by the late Mr. 
and Mrs. G. R. Cowles. Drs. A. F. Beard and D. M. 
Seward, who make this church their home, will sup- 
ply the pulpit during the pastor’s absence, 


West Woopstock.—A large audience, including 
several former pastors, was present at the 150th 
anniversary of the church, June 24, The program 
included a historical paper by G. OC. Williams, a 
descendant of Rey. Stephen Williams, the firat pas- 
tor, covering the first half-century of its existence, 
Rey. F. E Rand, the pastor, followed with a review 
of its history from 1797 to the present day. Deacon 
Ezra Hammond, 91 years old, and others gave rem- 
iniscences of former days. f 

CANAAN.—Pilgrim The pastorate of Rey, 8. A. 
Burnahy, which began April 1, opens propitiously. 
The morning service is well attended and a Sunday 
evening service, which has not heretofore been held, 
began June 13 with a children’s concert, the house 
being filled. The church is a young organization 
but owns a pretty edifice and parsonage free from 
debt. The parsonage was comp!eted last fall and is 
now occupied for the first time. ; 

Hartrorp.—Pearl Street. The society has sold 
its property, including land and edifice, to the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company for $125,- 
000, but will retain possession of the present struc- — 


ture until July 1, 1898. A lot will be ype phe os 
organ 


the hill and a new edifice erected. The al 
pulpit were not included in the sale, and will be re- 
moved, Rev.-Dr. W. D. Love is pastor, oy 
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West TORRINGTON.—Rey, A. W. Gerrie observed 
the fifth anniversary of his pastorate over this 
ehurch with an appropriate sermon, in which he re- 
viewed its history for the 156 years of its existence. 
Mr. Gerrie is the first pastor to be settled over the 
church since 1857. 


SouTH KILLINGLY.—Rey. W.S. Beard preached 
his parting sermon a week ago Sunday before leav- 
ing for his new field at Durham, N. H., to whieh he 
and his family moved last week. Mr. Beard’s de- 
parture causes regret with those who knew him and 
his late father. 


New Lonpon.—Second. The foundation of the 
parsonage has been completed and work on the 
superstructure begun. The building when com- 
pleted will be a model parsonage. It is the gift of 
Mrs. N. W. Harris. : 


WHITNEYVILLE.—Rey.C. F. Clark, the pastor, has 
received a thank offering of a eheck for $100 from 
Mr. Howard Sherman in appreciation of the efforts 
of the church people to save his house, which was 
burned May 23, 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


WILMINGTON.—Rev. Henry Johnston’s work of 
nine months has been accompanied with remark- 
able results. The church had been without a pas- 
tor for two years and was small and discouraged. 
It is now united and full of courage. There have 
been 60 conversions, the community seems per- 
meated with intereat and the church edifice and 
parsonage have been repaired, three Sunday schools 
have been opened in outlying districts, remarkable 
cases of religious interest have taken place and per- 
sons haye come many miles to converse with the 
pastor, and even the public school is now opened 
with prayer. 

MoRIAH has been fortunate in having Rev. H. A. 
Depper for a year and the church is much encour- 
aged. The congregations are the largest in the 
place and at Moon Hill and elsewhere successful 
work in outlying districts has been carried on. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR.—First, June 23, found joy in setting 
apart one of its sons, Mr. William T. Holmes, to the 
work of the ministry. He is the son of one of the 
deacons and has already done much Christian work, 
having for two years been connected with a social 
settlement in New York. His work for tbe present 
will be in the parish of the “entral Church of Proy- 
idence, R. I., whither he has been called to assist 
the pastor. The yoie of the council was unanimous 
and hearty, notwithstanding there were matters of 
belief expressed by the candidate upon which there 
was no little difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers. Dr. E.C. Moore of Providence preached the 
sermon, 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLARKSFIELD.—This quiet country township tem- 
porarily increased its population of 1,000 by 2,500, 
June 23, to celebrate its 80th anniversary, and 
June 26 the church observed its 75th anniversary. 
Rey. D. L. Leonard, D.D., spoke ably and enter- 
tainingly on The World in 1822. Thechurch history 
was written by Miss Anna Husted, a member of the 
‘* Kansas Colony,” which to the number of 60 for- 
mer members and descendants sent from Kansas 
City, Kan., an affectionate greeting with two of the 
older members. Other words of remembrance and 
greeting were spoken by Rey. Albert Bowers and 
Deacons Gault and Sackett of Ruggles and Secre- 
tary Fraser, whose father was twice pastor and who 
was a student supply of the church. Rev. A. B. 
Allen continued the service on Sunday. ; 


MANSFIELD.—First. Dr. E. B. Fairfield who, last 
September, was chosen pastor for one year, has just 
been elected unanimously as pastor without limit 
of time. There have been over 40 additions since 
the opening of 1897, of whom 24 came on confession. 


Illinois 

GALESBURG.—Central. The corner stone of the 
new edifice has been laid. Rev. H. A. Bushnell 
made the principal address. Rev. J. M. Sturte- 
_yant, D. D., offered the prayer of dedication. Rev. 
A.F. Sherrill, D. D.,is pastor. Different pastors of 
the city participated. Central is a union church of 
the First Church of Christ and the First Congrega- 
tional. The edifice will cost $70,000, and will stand 
on the site of st Church, the edifice of the other 
church haying been given to Knox College. 


Indiana 


HosMer.—This pastorless church in southern In- 
_diana has been revived and encouraged by a short 
yisit from its former pastor, Rey. Thomas Smith. 
The faithful membership is poor and able only to 
raise a meager salary; it is in earnest in the work 
and hopes to cal] a pastor. 
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Michigan 


CHARLOTTE.—Rey. W. B. Williams tried the 
somewhat novel experiment of preaching in a cir- 
cus onarecent Sunday. He had a goed representa- 
tion of the employés, at least 100, present, and he 
would not ask for a more attentive and interested 
audience. 


YPSILANTI.—Rey. B. F. Aldrich and wife were 
tendered a reception at the pleasant home of Profes- 
sor George last week. The abundant flowers, dainty 
refreshments and cordial words of newly made 
friends made the occasion delightful. 


LANSING.—Pilgrim received 35 new members 
June 20, 25 on confession. The building was 
crowded and many were turned away. 


Wisconsin 


BELOIT.—Second. On Children’s Sunday eight 
children were consecrated in baptism, and Bibles 
were presented to nine others. An offering of $25 
was made to the C.S.S.and P.§.,and a new school 
will be established in the name of thischurch, A 
chorus of over 80 children furnished music morning 
and evening. 


ROYALTON.—Temperance work is carried on in 
this church by a quarterly meeting in charge of a 
live committee. Efforts are being made to provide 
a reading and resting room for the young men. 
The work grows in attendance and interest. Rev. 
Joseph Herbert is pastor. 


THE WEST 
lowa 

BELLEVUE has sustained a great blow in the loss 
by fire of its church building. It was struck by 
lightning, June 14, and almost totally destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at about $1,200, on which 
there is no insurance. The parsonage was also 
damaged, principally by water, so as to necessitate 
extensive repairs. The church has just extended a 
call to Rev. J, M. Turner of Sargeant’s Bluffs and he 
has accepted, An effort wil) be made to replace 
the building as soon as possible, though it seems a 

great task for the little church. 


ELKADER,.—A new edifice was dedicated, June 20, 
free of debt. The building includes an auditorium, 
lecture-room and kitchen, is 47 x 60 feet in dimen- 
sions, with a 65 foot tower, and cost about $3,800. 
The cedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. C. A. 
Marshall of McGregor, and Sec. T. O. Douglass led 
in raising the $215 necessary to cover the balance 
due on the building. In the evening addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. S. F. Beatty of Edge- 
wood, V. F. Brown of Strawberry Point and others, 
Rey. F. L. Fisk is pastor. 


Ion1A.—Indications are favorable for good work 
on this field, under the leadership of Rev. O. L. 
McCleary. The people are in good heart and ready 
for work. The parsonage is being completed, win- 
dow screens have been provided forall the windows, 
the house is being painted, the yard graded and 
money is being raised with which to build a barn, 
The attendance is good at regular services. Ona 
recent Sunday morning the house was full to over- 
flowing. 

STEAMBOAT RoOCK.—A new church of 41 members 
was organized, June 22, in this village of about 400 
inhabitants on the Iowa CentralR. R. Fourteen of 
the members united on confession; the majority of 
the others brought letters from a disbanded Pres- 
byterian church. At the recognition services Sec. 
T. O. Douglass preached the sermon. For the pres- 
ent the chureh will be supplied by Rev. Evarts 
Kent of Eldora, who will preach Sunday after- 
noons, 

Minnesota 


DuLuTH.—Pilgrim. Rey. C. H. Patton is giving 
a series of evening sermons on American Prophets 
—Edwards, Channing, Bushnell, Beecherand Brooks, 
The C.E Society has voted to hold open air services 
during the summer on the high school steps, which 
are opposite the church. The pastor has organized 
among the boysa club called the Steeple Club, It 
meets in a room in the steeple, its object being ‘‘to 
become acquainted with good men, good literature 
and good things generally; also to have a good 
time.” Honorary members, living or dead, from all 
parts of the world may be elected by unanimous 
vote. They must be men of distinguished character 
and ability. Their privilege is to have their pic- 
tures hang on the walls of the clubroom. The first 
honorary member elected was Gladstone, The pas- 
tor will be absent during August on a scientific trip 
in the Rocky Mountains, The pulpit will be sup- 
plied by ministers from Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


GuLynpon.—A vigorous, and in many respects a 
unique, work is being done under the leadership of 
Rey. Francis Wrigley. The C.E Soviety is active 
in helping the pastor carry on services at out-sta- 
tions. This is the church which, finding its finances 
falling off, turned out in a body one spring day and 
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planted for the Lord 160 acres of good land in flax. 
Sixteen teams were used and the whole work was 
finished in a morning. The pastor takes pride in 
some excellent photographs he took of the process. 
The crop is looking well and bids fair to clear the 
church of all indebtedness. All the churches of the 
Red River Valley are rejoicing in the fine crop pros- 
pects. Never at this season of the year has grain 
looked so promising. 


WABASHA.—Encouraging progress has been made, 
dating from the holiday season, when union reyiyal 
meetings were held. A prayer circle has been or- 
ganized among the women and a society of Andrew 
and Philip for the men. Weekly cottage prayer 
meetings have brought entire families into the 
church, Fourteen members have recently been re- 
ceived. Rev. W. H. Medlar is pastor. 


FERTILE.—Rey. Benj. Irons, who recently took 
charge of the field, is preaching at three places, 
riding on his wheel 17 miles over a sandy road every 
Sunday. One of the out-stations bids fair to rival 
the mother church. It is planning to build without 
the aid of the C.C. 8.S. 


MoorHEAD.—Increased activity on every side is 
evident under the new pastor, Rev. John Rood. 
Eleven members were received at the last commun- 
ion. Recently over $100 were realized by an experi- 
ence sociable. 


AITKIN has been using a building belonging to 
private individuals. Under the management of 
Mr. Ernest Day, a Yale student in charge for the 
summer, the ownership is soon to be transferred to 
the church, 

Nebraska 


TRENTON.—Recent evangelistic meetings under 
the lead of Major Cole and Dr. Ringland have made 
a great change in the community. A large number 
have already entered into fellowship and more are 
to unite both at the out-stations and at the home 
church. The pastor, Rev. D. F. Bright, who already 
maintains seven preaching points, is now arranging 
to begin work at another station. 


SHICKLEY.—Reyv. W. R. Griffith finds the work 
here and on his other fields—Strang and Bruning— 
opening up encouragingly. The churches have been 
pastorless for some time but audiences are good 
and the people are interested and enthusiastic. 


North Dakota 


COOPERSTOWN.—Rev. E. S. Shaw has been hold- 
ing meetings in an out-district which probably will 
result in the organization of achurch. Scandina- 
vian, Rev. S. M. Anderson was ordained pastor 
June 18. 

OrRIsKA.—Mr. L. Vaughan, a student from Fargo 
College, in connection with his work here, supplies 
at Fingal, a little town on the ‘‘Soo,” where a Sun- 
day school has been organized. 


Children’s Day was generally observed in the 
State and despite the hard times the offering for 
Sunday school work was good, in many cases in ad- 
vance of last year. 


Rey. J. R. McConnehey of Harwood is supplying 
at Argusville, where he finds the work encouraging. 
—The Melville edifice has been repaired and much 
improved under the direction of Rev. Evan Halsall. 
—tThe meeting house at Valley City is being reno- 
vated and thoroughly repaired. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California 


SAN FRancisco— Mariners’. During the last year 
$2,800 have been expended. A reading-room and 
library have been maintained, tons of literature fur- 
nished to out-going sailors, weekly socials have 
been held and constant watchfulness for opportu- 
nities to win converts has been manifested.— 
Bethlehem. Improvements costing $800 have been 
made, Rey. W. H Tubb doing much of the work 
himself. The edifice is now the finest in its vicin- 
ity.—— Olivet goes cheerily on under the leadership 
of the new pastor, Rev. H. T. Shepherd. Notwith- 
standing the vacation season, congregations are 
growing and the debt is decreasing. 


Los ANGELES —Union meetings, under the leader- 
ship of Evangelist Munhall, have been held for up- 
wards of four weeks. Congregations varied from 
300 to 3,000, and about 400 conversions are reported, 
many of whom have already become church mem- 
bers. A conspicuous feature was the delightful 
harmony among the six churches carrying on the 
work and the total absence of friction ia arranging 
financial details and distributing the converts. 


PAOIFIO GROVE.—The 12th annual excursion un- 
der the auspices of the Y.M.C. A.of San Fran- 
cisco brought large numbers here on Bunker Hill 
Day, among them Rey. J. A. Cruzan of The Pacifie, 
who, as orator of the day, spoke eloquently on The 
Characteristics of True Heroism. 
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SARATOGA.—Rev. W. H. Cross and bis flock are 
engaged in a temperance battle, two saloons having 
applied for licenses. Beautiful for situation, the 
citizens desire to render the village attractive in 
other respects. 

Sawn RAFAEL, encouraged by the promise of $800 
from the C. ©. B.S., is seeking to raise $200 more, 
which, with the $800 on hand, will enable it to 
purchase the edifice recently vacated by the Presby- 
terians. 


STOcKTON.—The first Sunday in June Rev. R. H. 
Sink and his people observed the eighth anniver- 
sary of their united labers, 


San José maintains a Sunday nursery and kinder- 
garten during the morning service for children 
under seven, Guerneville, one of the youngest 
churches, has placed in the tower of the new ecifice 
a fine, deep toned bell.—Rev. Josiah Sims and the 
people of Nevada City have just celebrated the 24th 
anniversary of their joint labors. 


Washington 


Four fellowship meetings, each las ing two days, 
have recently been held in Walla Walla County, 
with encouraging results. Rev. Messrs. E. L. Smith 
and T. W. Walters, with a corps of trained workers, 
were the visitors and everywhere found careful 
preparation, a hearty welcome and interested audi- 
ences in these churches, which are too small to 
entertain local associations. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 

gerry Harry C., Turner’s Falls, Mass., to Danvers 

enter. 

CARRUTHERS, Jobn B., to remain another year at 
Berlin Mills, N. A. 

EDWARDS, Nicholas T., recently of Plymouth Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal., to Escondido. Accepts. 

ELLMS, Louis, Halifax, Mass., to Newcastle, N. H. 
Accepts. 

FAIRFIELD, Edmund B., to the permanent pastorate 
of Kirst Ch., Mansfield, O., where he was engaged for 
a year. 

FAY, Amasa C., Fitzwilliam, N. H., to Nelson and Har- 
risville, Accepts, with residence at Nelson. 

FORBES, Washington H., Temple, N. H.,accepts call to 
N. Carver, Mass., to begin work Aug 1. 

HAIGH, Jeffrey G., Milbank, S. D., to Grass Lake, 
Mich. He will begin work July 4. 

HAYWARD, Chas. K., E. Fairfield, Vt., accepts call to 
First Ch., Jericho. 

HAZEN, Frank W., Hartford Sem., to Pittsfield, Vt. 

JOBNSON, Ansel E., Yale Sem., to Antioch, Cal. Ac- 
a and has begun work. 

LORD, Albert J., Andover Sem., to N, Abington, Mass. 

McCALLUM, Hugh, W. Dresden, Me., accepts call to 
Waldoboro. 

McCLELLAND, Raymond G., Austinburg, O., accepts 
call to Dayton, Wn. 

MURPHY, Jas, 8., Plymouth Ch., Enid, Okl.,to Denison, 
Tex. Accepts. 

OSGOOD, Lucian E., Union Grove, Wis., to Sturgeon 
aii Accepts. 

PIERCE, Leroy M., formerly of Blackstone, Mass., to 
Medfield. Accepts, and bas begun work. 

RICHARDS, Jehiel 8., formerly of First Ch., Deer Isle, 
Me., to be acting pastor at W. Brooksville. Accepts. 

SNOWDEN, Jas. E., Fayette, lo., to Cedar Falls. 

STOT TS, Jas. U., formerly of Grand Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
Ill.,to Harvey Accepts. 

SWARTOUT, Edgar P., to remain another year at Dun- 
can,S D. Accepts. 4 

WALKER, Herbert, Lay College, Revere, Mass., to 
Sullivan, N. H. 

WARREN, Edgar L., Westerly, R. I., to Wolfeboro, 
N. H. Accepts, to begin work July 18. 

WHYTE, Geo. M., Lafayette, Wis., accepts call to Grass 
Lake, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANDERSEN,S.M.,o.p Seandinavian Ch., Cooperstown» 
N. D., June 18. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Phillips; other 
partes Rev. Messrs. W. H. Gimblett, J. R. Beebe, E. S. 
Shaw. 

DENISON, Robt. C., 7. First Ch., Janesville, Wis., May 
26, Sermon, Or. A. A. Kendrick; other arts, Rev, 
Messrs. C. A. Wight, W. W. Sleeper, M. G. Hodge. 

HOLMES, Wm. T.. 0. First Ch, Montclair, N. J, June 
23. Sermon, Dr. E. C. Moore; other parts, Rey. H. 8. 
Bliss, Drs, A. H. and B. F, Bradford. 

LUCE, Frank L., i. Union Ch., Taunton, Masg., June 22. 
Sermon, Rey. B, 8. Gilman; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
S. V. Cole, T. C. Welles, Ellis Mendell, E. H. Chandler. 
V. C. Harrington, Charlies Clark. 


Resignations 

ADAMS, Harry C., Turner’s Falls, Mass. 

BURROWS, Edwin B., Dublin, N. H., to give his whole 
time to editing the Congregational Record. 

JONES, John E., Hope, N. D. 

KE? “DY, Wm. A., Walker, Minn. 

LOVE, Archibald L,, Valley Park, Mo. 

MACCOLL, John A., North Ch., New Bedford, Mass., 
withdraws resignation. 

MORGAN, David W., Mason, N. H. 

RIGGS, Geo, W., Edmore and Six Lakes, Mich., with- 
draws resignation, 

YOUNG, Jas. C., Andover, Me., to take effect Sept. 1. 


Dismissions 


JACKSON, Geo. A., Swampscott, Mass., June 22, aftera 
20 years’ pastorate. 


Churches Organized 
HUME TOWNSHIP, I)., rec. June 15. 
STEAMBOAT ROCK, lo., 22 June, 41 members. 


Supplies for the Summer 
JONESBORO, Me., Geo. M. Jones, Bangor Seminary. 


Miscellaneous 
PEEe, John W.,Jr., bas closed his work at Antioch, 


Cal, 

EMERSON, Fredk. C., has the sympathy of his people 
in Glen Uilin, N. D., with other friends, in the critical 
illness of his wife, who has gone to a hospital in Min- 
neéapolis as the only chance of recovery: 

FISHER, Herman P., pastor of First Ch., Crookston, 
Minn., was recently elected a trustee of Fargo College, 


N.D. 

PARSONS, Julius, Cumberland, Wis., has begun work 
at Roberts and Baldwin. 

PERKINS, Henry M., has been pee with a fine 
Jersey cow by the people of rby, Vt., to replace 
one which he lost. 
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ROSS, John A., Hampton, N. H., on account of contin- 
ued ill health, bas been granted by bis parishionersa 
two months’ leave of absence to give bim opportunity 
to recruit free from parish responsibilities. 

WHITCOMB, Wm. F., Hartford Sem., will supply at 
Dublin, N. H., for the next few weeks, with a view to 
settlement. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Berkeley, Park, 22 26 Grand Senna, Park, 3 5 
Bethany, 3 3 Plymouth, 4 4 
Byron, 2 3 Lansing, Pilgrim, 25 35 
La Canada, — 19 Smith Memorial, 26 26 
Los Angeles, First, 13 29 Ypsilanti, — 4 
Santa Monica, — 6§ MISSOURI 
ILLINOIB St. Louis, Reber 
Chicago, California Place, lu 
Ave., 2 14 Tabernacle, — 4 
Fellowship Chapel, 14 43 NEW YORK 
INDIANA Groton City, 5 10 
Caseyville, 3 5 Lockport, East Ave., 5 5 
E. Chicago, 5 5 Lysander, 7 a 
Elkhart, First, 6 6 Watertown,Emanuel,3 3 
1 oe 8 8 OHIO 
een et he 6 6 Marietta, First, 558 
pet Springfield, First, 1 4 
10OWA : Toledo, Washington 
Berwick, : 2 6 St 110 
Kellogg, ot ey . 
Muscatine, a) VERMONT 
Shell Rock, 1 4 Jamaica, — 4 
iminieathok Vue ware 
steam boat Roc 7 cSIN 
Wesley, Second, — 9 WISCONSIN 
MAINE Seal, 10 + 
Green Bay _- 
Garland — 4 ‘ 
Holden, ’ 6 6 Lake Mills, — 7 
Muscongus Island, 44 OTHER CHURCHES 
Presque Isle, 15 15 Hartford, Ct., Center, 2 7 
Solon, — .5 Lake Crystal Minn, 3 4 
Thomaston, 10 11 MeMurray, Wn., ae ri 
Raymond, N. H. 3 6 
reais stangebgee Ply Salem, Ore., First, in 
Brockton, Pcrter, 7 10 Churches with less 
Middleton, ie than three, 5.8 


Conf., 290; Tot., 516. 
Total since Jan.1: Conf., 9,809; Tot., 17,710. 


THE MINISTER'S DIVINE MESSAGE 


Pastors have often been perplexed by the 
question how to adapt their words to the 
present needs of this changing time, and some 
have been tempted to turn from Biblical to 
current sociological and even political topics, 
often to find their hearers indifferent and dis- 
satisfied after the novelty has worn off. The 
Scriptural preaching, after all, wears best and 
abides longest. After twenty-five years in 
one pulpit, much of the time in a community 
from which church members have been stead- 
ily moving away, Rev. Dr. B. F. Hamilton of 
Eliot Church, Roxbury, thus set forth the 
habit of bis preaching and the themes on which 
he has oftenest dwelt: 


This pulpit has cordially welcomed light 
from every source which helps to illumine 
the sacred page and reveal the best way of 
presenting its saving truth in this specula- 
tive age. As it is my firm conviction that 
the. books of nature, of providence and of 
Scripture have the same author and are de- 
signed to commend, not to contradict, each 
other, I have taken great pleasure in find- 
ing arguments to fortify your faith in the 
unity of God, in his creative wisdom and 
providential care, in his benevolent purpose 
to remedy evil and raise fallen man to a 
higher state of perfection, in the reality of 
unseen things and the certainty of the 
future life, from the teachings of science as 
well as revelation. ... 

It is a conscientious habit of mine, con- 
firmed by long experience, to place spe- 
cial emphasis on the verity of the written 
word; the sanctity of law, with its rewards 
and penalties; the inerrancy of divine jus- 
tice and judgment; the guilt of sin and the 
great gain of godliness; the world-wide 
need of regenerating, sanctifying and aton- 
ing grace. To me the blood of Christ is 
something more than a ‘‘ mere altar phrase” ; 
it is the vicarious and all-sufficient atone- 
ment for the sin of the world—the precious 
coin, richer far than silver or gold, by 
which the redemption of the race is pur 
chased. 

In my growing consciousness of his pres- 
ence and help, the Holy Spirit is something 
other than ‘‘a heavenly influence,’’ even a 
divine person, breathing fresh life into 
dying souls oe seeking minds into all 
truth, and lading devout lives with ripened 
graces, rich as Eschol clusters. 

The prophets and apostles of old stand in 
my esteem, not as ‘‘ mistaken zealots,’’ or 
‘*Eponymous heroes,’’ who simply gave a 
name to their age, or shape to some historic 
movement; they were holy men of God, who 
spake as they were moved by the Spirit, 
whose inspired teachings reveal the coun- 
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sels of eternity and the gracious plan of re- 
demption; whose fervid zeal and strong 
faith did much to overcome the world, In- 
stead of criticising either the word or the 
works of these anciext worthies, my prayer 
has been for something of the fire which 
touched Isaiah’s lips, something of the 
spirit which made Peter and John ministers 
of Pentecostal power. Instead of being 
pe from the faith Mele ys paar 
of the ages approves by the flippant inno- 
vations of the day, or divert from the 
sure word of prophecy by the study of the 
signs of the times, I have left destructive 
critics to fight out their mortal mop 
with each other, and the “ new lights,’’ like 
electric globes, to fade away before the 
fuller shining of the old Sun of Righteous: 


ness. The glory of the cross ws more 
radiant to me as the years go by, lighting 
up more and more the dark background of 


human history, the intricate paths of plod- 
ding ecience, the difficult problems of social 
regeneration, and the sure way of hastening 
the promised millennium, 


THE FRUITS OF OALVINISM 


There are many critics of Calvinism who 
have very superficial knowledge of it. Many 
oppose it who glorify the characters which 
belief in it has been a chief factor in produc- 
ing. From time to time men who have pro- 
fessed belief in its doctrines have been ac- 
cused of renouncing them, who atill are found 
to be among their stanchest defenders. These 
doctrines may be present in different forms 
and in varied relations, but they can hardly 
be eliminated from Christian faith without 
robbisg it of its power. Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) has been recently accused of 
being recreant to Calvinistic doctrines. Yet 
we have seldom seen them more ably set forth 
than in one of his recent sermons, from whieh 
we take the following extract: 


Belief in divine sovereignty bears two 
good fruits which are not overabundant in 
our day. It creates a strong religion, One 
might rather conclude, if he knew not the 
facts, that the minds dominated by this 
doctrine would suffer and be weakened by 
superstition, or cramped by fanaticism, It 
has rather come to pass that the thinkers 
who have dared to make their way to the 
origin of things, and search into the mys- 
teries of grace, have been the mos: virile in 
the history of the church, for, whatever be 
his own opinions, no one can deny that in 
the annals of philosophy there has been no 
acuter mind than Jonathan Edwards, and 
none more constructive in theology than 
Jobn Calvin. And in the conduct of life 
this august doctrine has been the mother. 
not of hypocrites and slaves, as some would 
have us to believe, but of saints and heroes. 
If it tamed a man’s spiritual pride, and cast 
him helpless at the feet of God, it laid on 
him the awful responsibility of holiness, 
and sent him forth God’s free man. 

And this faith has created a tender reli- 
gion. They who suppose that pious Cal- 
vinists have been proud and hard know not 
the men nor their writings. If any man is 
saved by his own hand—his goodness, his 
works, his faith—then is he lifted up to 
heaven and none can bear him, but if one 
honestly believes that from first to last he 
owes all to the grace of God he is filled with 
humility. His is a majestic conceptiou of 
salvation, and the majesty is shot through 
with a love which passeth knowledge. 
Providence united with grace that one day 
as he went his own way, willful and meyer 
he might be arrested by a great light an 
see the Lord. For him the Lord was born, 
and was rejected, and suffered, and died, 
and rose again. When the h 
Priest offered his mediatorial prayer this 
man’s name was mentioned, as it is now 
daily repeated before the throne. 
the nails were driven through the Say- 
jour’s hands they pierced his name, and 
where the spear touched his heart, his 
name being there first was the cause thereof, 
and at this thought his heart also is broken 
to flow out forever in love and in 
devotion and sacrifice at the feet of 
in whom the election of God stands, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever, 
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REPENT NOW 


You cannot postpone the surrender of 
your soul to God a single day without suf- 
fering the consequences. To reject him is 
a sip, and he does not allow us to come out 
until we have paid the uttermost farthing. 
You may, perhaps, put off becoming a 
Christian another year, and then repent and 
be forgiven, but your nature will have be- 
come more badly spoiled than it is tonight, 
and it will take longer for you to work out 
the effects of your disobedience. Many 
persons on becoming Christians late in life 
find little peace and joy at first. Prayer is 
not satisfactory, speaking for Christ almost 
impossible. Their natures have become so 
stiff and cold that they refuse to respond to 
the moyements of God’s spirit, and, al- 
though God has forgiven them, their heart 
is too dead to realiza and enjoy the senre of 
pardon. Repent. God commandsit. Now 
is the accepted time.—Rev, C. E J+ fferson. 


IMPORTANT OOMING MEETINGS 


National Educational Association, Milwaukee, Wis, 
July 6-S. ; 


ipeaasatinaial Christian Endeavor Convention, San 


Francisco, Cal., July 7-12. 
American Institute of lustruction, Montreal, Que., 
July 9-12. 


Y. W.C. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 9-20. 
Internationa! Christian Workers’ Association, Southern 
Assembly, Mountain Retreat, N.C., July 20-29. 
General Conference for Christian Workers, Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Aug. 16. 
British Association tor the Advancement of Science, 
Toronto. Ont., Aug. 18. 
Y World’s Convention, Toronto, O1t., Oct. 


23-26. 


Marriages 


The charge for-marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
ot 


BOLTON—STANWOOD-—In Central Church, B<ston, 

June 23, by Rev. E. L. Clark, v. D., (harles Knowles 
* Bolton, librarian of the Brookline Public Library, 
and Ethel stanwood. 


DOPLISSE—YATES—In Northboro, June 24, by Rev. 
A. D. Smith, Wilbur H. Duplisse and Jennie A. Yates. 


HALE—BELME-—In Kingston, R.I., June 24, by Rev. 
A. L. Clark, Dr. William Hale of Gloucester, Mass., 
and Mary Powell Helme of Kingston. 


HASKINS—TITCOMB-—In Kensington, N.H, June 22, 
Lp Rey. G. E. Street, assisted by Kev. David Fraser, 
illiam H. Haskins of Derry and Caro. W., daughter 

of the late Rey. Philip Titcomb. 


HASTINGS—FAIRBANK~—In Hatfield, June 22, Wil- 
liam Walter Hastings of Staten Island, N.Y., and 
Bisse beet Fairbank, sister-in-law of Rev. R. M. 
Woods. 


NIMS—FIEI D—In Buckland, June 23, by Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, D.D., Edward Beecher Nims, M.D, late 
superintendent of State Huspita), Northampton, and 
Inez Mathilda Field. 


PARSONS—HUTCHINS—In Brandon, Vt.,at St. Thom- 
as’s Church, June 22, by Rev. W. F. Weeks, assisted 
by Rey. D C. Roberts, D. D., of Concord, N. H., Francis 
Parsons of Hartford, . t.,and Elizabeth Alden Hutch- 
ins of. Brandon. : 

SNO “\ DEN—LEAVITT—In East Charlemont, June 15, 
by Rey. Lyman Whiting, D.D., Frank Snowden, pas- 
tur-elect of the church in Heath, and Abbie Elvira, 
daughter of the late Deacon F. A. Leavitt of East 


Charlemont. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eighi wordsto aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


COLTON~—In New York, June 27, Ann, widow of Deacon 
Chauncey Colton, for many years connected with the 
Edwards Church, Northampton, Mass. 

GARDNER —In East Oakland, Cal., June 18, Charlotte 
N., wife of Robert Gardner, daughter of the late Rev. 
George F. Tewksbury and sister of Rev. George A. 
Tewksbury, aged 54 yrs, 3 mos., 25 dys. She was 
an active member of Pilgrim Church. 

MASON—In Boston, at her home, 391 Marlboro Street, 
June 18, Mrs, Sarah E. Mason, aged 77 years. 


BECCA DAVIS WILLIAMS 


The death in Dudley, Mass., June 15,of Mrs. Williams, 
at the age of ninety-three, removes one who for more 
than three-quarters of a century was a conspicuous fig- 
ure in the town’s life. She was the mother of seven 
children, four of whom had preceded her to the other 
world, and three, one daughter and two sons, survive 
her. One of her sons, Rey. John H. Williams, is settled 
at Redlands, Cal. 

She was one of those Christians whose conversation 
easily and naturally ran into religous channels. For 
eighty years the bible was her constant companion. It 
Was so easy and natural for her to think and speak on 
ay os matters that, seventy-five years ago, she could 
not keep from testifying in religious meetings, and con- 
tinued do so, though advised to‘‘ keep silence” by 
her pastors. At that early day she prophesied the time 
wowd come when the lips of the sisters would be 
opened in peep te Christ. She leaves a fragrant 
memory and her children rise up and call her blessed. 


\ J. 


‘Iss FANNIE A. GOSS 


Miss Fannie A. Goss, pecortly deceased at Concord, 
N. H., was a nddaughter of Judge Hill, who was 
senator from ine, collector of the port of Bath and 
trustee of Bowdoin College. She was trained in the 
old-time school of benevolence. Her pew, No. 25, in the 
North Church she bequeathed to that society. She 

ves £200 to the city, the incume of which is to be used 

Blossom Hill Cemetery. Her books she gives to her 
executor, a cousin, Rey. James L. Hill, D. D.,of Salem, 
Mass.,and who in turn will give them in her name, 
— additions, as a memorial of her, to a Western col- 
ege. 

he house furnish 
gives to Talladega 


and many things personal she 
for its use in the care of 
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students. All the residue of her property, including 
her ownership in her late residence, is to be divided in 
equal shares among the foreign and the home mis- 
sionary societies and the association educating our 
brothers in black in the South. Even more marked 
than her missionary zeal was her religious devotion. 
This was not an incident of her life, it was the tiber 
and fabric of it. She cared for things of Christ’s king- 
dom as many people care for things of theirown. That 
kingdom was all the world to her. Her religious life 
developed characteristically according to her own inal- 
viduality. Its consummate expression at the church’s 
altar came late in life and is an abiding witness to the 
fidelity of her pastor, Dr. Ayer, and her Bible class 
teacher, Mr, Page. Duty was her monitor and consci- 
entiousness was so strongly developed as to seem to 
some to be almost her tailing. She made and kept ap- 
pointments to visit the aged and infirm when she was 
physically disabled. She was, furthermore, a lady of 
intensest family feeling. Her devotion to her aged 
mother, involving for herself a narrow life of sé¢lf- 
denial, was an exemplification cf filial piety, immola- 
tion and devotion never surpassed in that city or any 
other. She mourned for her mother unceasing!y and 
yet carried her afflictions uncomplainingly. Such 
characters as hers have made New Eugland what it is. 
By reason of such unselfish lives our churches, though 
located here, are feltiu the West and South aud in the 
darker lands bevond the seas. Her father, Rev. Jacob 
C Goss, was the first person to be buried in the Blossom 
Hill Cemetery in Covcord. There, too, for a year past 
reposes the dust of her deeply missed mother, There 
now is her own sleeping place. 


Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s crown well won— 
Now cometh rest. 


ALMARIN TROWBRIDGE 


The death of Mr. Almarin Trowbridge, who passed 
away at his home in Charlestown, Mass, June 15, re- 
moves one of the highly esteemed and estimable mem- 
bers of Wiothrop Church, with which he was connected 
for fifty seven years. With a retiring disposition and 
rare domestic virtues, he united a talent for business 
and a benevolent heart which made him prominent in 
mercantile and philanthropic life. Having been con- 
nected with the Union Bank of Boston for many years 
as bookkeeper and cashier, he was well known to busi- 
ness menasan able and upright man, while his relations 
to the church have been those of a steadfast friend, 
holding several positions of importance and cont: ibut- 
ing largely to its support and to all good causes. He 
was a contributor and interested reader of Zhe Congre- 
gationalist for fifty-one years. 

He retired from active life a few years ago in feeble 
health, and was over 85 years of age at the time of his 
death. He leaves a wife,a daughter and a son, and a 
name which euegee te only the most unobtrusive and 
joys fidelity to the interests of religion and the world 
at large, 

Infolded in the light of faith his soul waited for God, 
and at Jast entered the celestial city in tranquillity and 
hope, the eternal love bridging the abyss for him be- 
tween earth and heaven. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Ponp’s EXrRAct, stops all kinds of bleeding. 
Refuse anything but the yenwine. 


BOILs, pimplesand eruptions, scrofula, salt rheum 
and all other manifestations of impure blood are 
cured by Hooo’s Sargapurilla. 


A MINISTER’S STATEMENT 


Rev. C. H. Smith of Plymouth, Ct., Gives the 
Experience of Himself and Little Girl in a 
Trying Season—What He Depends Upon. 


The testimonials in favor of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla come from a class of people whose 
words are worth considering. Many clrergy- 
men testify to the value of this medicine. 
Read this: 

“By a severe attack of diphtheria I lost two 
of my children. I used Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a tonic both for myself and little girl and 
found it most excellent as a means to res:ore 
the impoverished blood to its natural state 
and as a help to appetite and digestion. I de- 
pend upon it when I[ need a tonic and [ find it 
at once efficacious.” Rev. C. H. Smiru, Con- 
gregational Parsonage, Plymouth, Ct. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure liver ills; easy to take, 
easy to operate. 


25 cents. 
Going 


to.. EUROPE? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd), 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 


out 30 ESCORTED PARTIES 


Of the highest class. Programme free. INDE- 
PENDENT TICKETS issued for any desired tour. 
Estimates furnished. Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines to and from EUROPE secured. TOUR- 
IST GAZETTE-—POST FREE, gives details. 


W. H. EAWES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Palestine 


in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to évery Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Ws RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WHITE ENAMEL. 


Gehenna- hath no fury like a tight-swelled drawer. In 
the making of this chiffonier we have tried to provide 
drawers which shall be climate proof. 

This is really a Chiffonier-Bureau, and it is made ex- 
pressly to accompany a brass bedstead. Constructed of the 
toughest birch or cherry, it is enameled in ivory white, with 
complete mountings of solid brass. 

It is an exquisite color piece, and is outfitted in the latest 
style of the cabinet-maker’s art. Separate locks on all drawers. 
Imported plate glass mirror. 
hanging top. Light running casters. 

We place on this fascinating pattern a price of only $12. 


Full paneled sides. Broad over- 


Send two 2-cent stamps for our new catalogue 
of Summer Furniture. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Opinion is quite unanimous that general 
trade conditions throughout the country are 
gradually getting into pretty good shape. 
This is noticeable in the advancing tendency 
of security values, prices of staple products, 
increasing railroad earnings and the growing 
confidence of capitalists that the future is as- 
sured from the disturbing influences which 
liave so harassed the country during the past 
five years. 

Thus the bull market in Wall Street is a 
real one, and Wall Street is the nucleus of the 
nation’s business interests, whose hand is 
continually kept on the pulse of trade and 
finance. The iron and steel industry is im- 
proving, both as regards prices and demand. 
Print cloths in Fall River are firmer, and 
although the cotton goods situation continues 
depressed merchants say that goods are being 
more easily moved. 

The most distinct feature of the whole 
trade situation is the widespread confidence 
in a revival this fall. In fact, the belief in 
future prosperity is deep-seated, and the pes- 
simist is no longer a prophet in good stand- 
ing. Veteran merchants and financiers who 
have gone through previous panics and re- 
vivals declare that the present situation bears 
all the earmarks of being the beginning of a 
genuine revival, such as was seen in 1878-79, 
In the Boston stock market copper stocks 
have been less active though strong. The 
New York market with its activity in rail- 
road stocks has absorbed most of the atten- 
tion of local traders and speculators. 


THE RESULTS OF INDIVIDUALISM 
IN WORSHIP 


I do not believe that a great many peo 
ple of intelligence and culture who are 
withdrawing in these times from the pub- 
lic ministration of religion are taking a 
line that will be altogether satisfactory to 
them as time goes on. Their own religious 
thought and feeling are enriched by many 
beautiful survivals of their early training— 
the faiths and hopes their parents cherished 
tenderly. It will be different with their 
children, who have been subjected to no 
such training, who have had no such inher- 
itance. For them the earth and sky will 
still be beautiful, and daily work will have 
its noble stress, and love will shed its nat- 
ural splendor on their hearts. But there 
will be no uplifts for them of heart and 
will to the supernal glory which is beyond 
the farthest stars, no thrill to the great 
names which heretofore have overtopped all 
others in the march of time. Or, what is 
likelier, discovering in themselves some 
void which is not filled by business or lit- 
erature or art or social gayety or house 
hold cheer, they will illustrate that law of 
rhythm, of reaction, of which Mr. Spencer 
makes 80 much, and react from their nega- 
tion in religion to something very positive 
—say, the Roman Catholic Church. The 
religious indifference of cultivated people 
is a kind of spiritual breeding-tank to fur 
nish converts to that or some other equally 
irrational system of belief. Their children 
are as soft as putty in the hands of the 
firat man who comes along with any stren- 
uous conviction or colossal fad.—Rev. John 
W. Chadwick. 


ror 


Work would be easier and happier to us 
if we were not surrounded by so many per- 
plexing problems, and if the conditions of 
modern life were not socomplicated. Some 
of these are trials of our faith; some are 
trials of our fidelity; but there are some 
which would be lessened if we could return to 
greater simplicity of thought and life. The 
simple teaching of Christ has been largely 
obscured by multitudinous teachings, which 
are the nee of ages of controversy. 


H 
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We are tempted to cling to some of these, 
although they have little interest for our 
generation and they have little practical 
value for any age. With the realization 
that religion expresses the relationship of 
persons to a Person will come clearer views. 
Doctrines will be based on that relation- 
ship, and will be interpreted accordingly. 
Men will awake out of their dreams of 
petty dogmatism into the recognition of 
eternal facts. They will remember that 
they and all men are in the hands of one 
eternal man-educating, man-redeeming God. 
—Bishop of Ripon. 
ee 

I am not.one of those prophets of evil 
who are always croaking that the former 
days were better than these, and that the 
signs of the times are all dark; I much in 
cline rather to the optimistic view of things. 
But if anything could make me believe that 
we are entering on a period of national 
backsliding, it is the way in which the 
cloven hoof of impurity is at present re- 
appearing in our literature.—Rev. James 
Stalker, D. D. 


OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


individual recelptaic.. -scpueeeeres s asscccc ces vcn 2248.97 
Previously acknowledged...........csececeseeses 24,631.02 
TOTAL 5a. vevosccce nenggase Comte GENET Rake ets es ce ehaaK $24,879.99 

OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS ON B, & O.—Com- 


mencing Sunday, June 13, the B. & O. R. R. will 
place in service, between Baltimore and Chicago, 
Pullman Observation Sleeping Cars. The cars 
have a saloon parlor in the rear, furnished with 
easy arm-chairs, upholstered revolving chairs and 
sofas This will enable passengers to view with 
better advantage the scenic wonders that have 
made the B. & O. famous. 


In WHITE ENAMEL.—There is a perpetual charm 
in white enameled furniture; especially in the bed- 
room is it to be desired, because of the suggestion 
of spotless cleanliness and repose in its dress of 
pure white. Unfortunately white enameled furni- 
ture has heretofore been expensive, but now, at the 
end of the season, the Paine Furniture Co. are offer- 
ing, at their warerooms on Canal Street, some very 
low priced pieces of this furniture: Today, in an- 
other column of this paper, is a large enameled 
chiffonier, on which they put a price of only $12. 
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HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian |F 


HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray | 
Hair toits original colorand 
vitality ; prevents baldness; 

ie cures itching and dandruff, 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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WRAPS BRES 


MORTGAGES. 


During the summer months you 
may tnd that some of your 
mortzages or debentures that 
have heretofore paid interest 
are causing you trouble. Ifso 
it would be well to keep our 
name and address, that you 
may eccrrespond with us*about 
them We can help you. 


HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL BI, tae 
The care of Westernand Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURI 


CHURCH BELLS Pet 


PUREST BELL METAL Spies ech 
Send for Price and 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, CA a MD, 


Buckeye Bell Fou ndry 


‘eater Ghuroh Bells & Chimes, 
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BELLS | 


Bteel Alloy Church & — ae 
Catalogue. The C.S.B 


BABY’ 
SKIN 


There is no other treatment so pure, so saf 

apeetys for preserving, purifying, and beautify: vine 

ie skin, sealp, and hair, and eradicating every hu- 
aie as warm baths with CuTicurA Soap, and gen- 
tle anointings with CuTICURA (ointment). 


(iticura 


Corp., Props., Boston. ** “All Aboutthe Aboutthe Skin, Scalp, Hair,’’free. 


EVERY HMMAR R From Pimples to Serofula cured 


by CUTICUKA, 


REDUCED 2% $10 


on 


This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, *%8e70n Rss 
General Agent for the New England States. 


ADIES! your beauty depends on your health. Are 

ou suffering from any of the ailments which cause 

impaired digestion, nervous prostration and premature 
age? You need 


... VITAL TONE... 
It never fails. Sent, peewee. ae 
ceipt of one dollar. VITAL TONE CO., No. 
Room 76, Boston, Mass, 


The 
NEW 


packed, on re- 
Pye eabon se * 


The committee a ited b 
the National Gouna to . 
pare a new Form of A 
sion have re , and their 


Form of A on is now 


F orm of  pigene- in convenient form 
pp. lea No. 7 of 
Admission | 280°" grogationallat Leatet 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts,; 1 copies, 82.00. 


ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS and 
658 


WASHINGTON ST. 
PRICES. OPP.BOYLSTON ST- 


Sons & Co., Ri 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, July 4-10. The Responsibilities of 
Freedom. Ps, 44: 1-8; 15; Jas, 2: 1-13. 
National freedom God’s gift. To be used for 

righteousness, for helpfulness, in view of account- 

ability. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


So 
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PRAYER MEETING 


: BY REY. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 11-17. Individual Responsibil- 
ity for the Conversion of the World. Rom. 9: 
1-3; 10; 1,13-15.. (A missionarytopic. Prayer 
for the International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention.) 

The greatness of the Christian calling is no- 
where more evident than in the world-wide 
sweep of the undertaking upon which every 
disciple embarks. The soldier of Christ en- 
lists not as a member of a single company but 
ofa mighty army. What dignity it lends to 
our yocation to have a part in this splendid 
missionary movement of the day. ‘I am 
sorry,’ said Rev. S. H. Howe, D.D., of Nor- 
wich, Ct., in a recent sermon, ‘ when I find 
Christians who are making a world for the 
reign of Christ smaller than the world which 
Christ made for his own reign. I am sorry 
when they are satisfied before Jesus Christ is 
satisfied. Iam sorry for people who are not 
interested in foreign missions, not merely be- 
cause they cut down the reign of Christ in 
distant places by their failure to accept their 
share of the responsibility, but because their 
own spiritual life stops and curdles in the 
little basin of an individual and selfish exps- 
rience ’’ Certainly, if we do not feel some 
degree of responsibility for men the world 
over, it may be a sign that our own Christian 
lifeis growing narrow and unaggressive. Phil- 
lips Brooks, in that memorable address which 
he gave in Boston at the seventy-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Board, was only in- 
terpreting Paul in modern language when he 
said that any moral or spiritual darkness in 
any corner of the earth was our darkness, for 
which we are responsible and which needs to 
be removed before our Christianity can rest 
satisfied. . 

This responsibility is met in part when we 
give what we can to support the men and 
women who have gone to the field. ‘‘ Foreign 
missions,’ says one whose own record in that 
line of service has been most brilliant, “are 
like a highwayman in that they take a man 
by his throat and demand his money or his 
life.” We who see other, and, perhaps, more 
devoted souls going to the front, at least owe 
it to them and Christ that we do our full share 
towards supplying them with the sinews of 
war. An investment of this sort keeps your 
interest in the foreign work lively, and pays 
in many other ways. Prayer, too, is one ele- 
ment in our responsibility. Itis to be ques- 
tioned whether there is such presentation of 
the whole world to God at family altars and 
in closets as there used to be. We pray, per- 
haps daily and perhaps perfunctorily, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come,” but do we actually send our 
thoughts to Africa, China and India, and do 
we wrestle with God as men do who cherish 
intense yearnings for certain definite results. 

We may also fulfill our responsibility by 
getting some one else to go to the foreign field. 
That is the way men used to do in war time 
when their business or profession or home 
cares prevented them from enlisting in the 
North. The person or persons who furnished 
the impulse that led Schwartz, Hannington, 
Titus Coan, Mackay and Carey to go to the 
heathen were almost as important links in 
the chain of providential developments as 
those great missionaries themselves. This is 
one reason why we should undertake definite 
personal work in behalf of others. Who 
knows but the boy or girl in our Sunday 
school class, the comrade in school life, whom 
_we may be able to interest in Christian things, 
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may not, ten years hence, become a mighty 
force for Christ in some distant land ? 
‘Parallel verses: Acts 8: 26-40; Rom. 1: 14, 
15; 1 Cor. 9: 16, 20-22; Rev. 22: 17. 
ee 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Beneficent Church, Providence, R. I., now has a 
Chinese society. 


An Indiana society has 50 special guest pledges of 
attendance during June and July, when attendance 
is usually small. 


The Berlin, Germany, society has 40 members, 
chiefly Americans, but there are also Germans, Aus- 
tralians and representatives of five other countries. 

Manitoba includes the queen’s birthday in its con- 
vention dates. Naturally this year the enthusiasm 
was especially great on matters of Christian citizen- 
ship. 

A society in Balasore, India, contributes for trans- 
lation of temperance literature, maintains a home 
missionary and makes a gift for missions every 
month. 

Each of the Juniors of the Toronto Junior Union 
was asked to bring a small bouquet to the last rally 
in honor of the queen’s jubilee, Thus 1,000 bou- 
quets were received and sent to the city hospitals 
the next day. 


Evangelistic work, much emphasized by the Phii- 
adelphia Union of late, has been a special object in 
every society. The Endeavorers in Bethany Presby- 
terian Church have amended their constitution so 
as to give to the vice-president a definite line of effort 
in conducting this particular work. 


Oklahoma’s convention was hindered somewhat 
by heavy raing, as many bridges were washed away. 
One party traveled to and from in a wagon, a dis- 
tance of 160 miles. The Territory has 157 societies, 
39 being new. Additions to church membership 
have been 273 associate members and the benevo- 
lent contributions amounted to $1,200. 


All societies that have given $10 or more to their 
denominational missionary boards during the year 
should at once report the fact and the amount to 
Secretary Baer, in order that their names may be 
placed on the roll of honor to be exhibited at San 
Francisco, City unions that have done work to 
promote Christian citizenship and systematic giv- 
ing should also send reports of what they have done. 
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“Open your mouth, shut your eyes 
And Dl give you something to make you wise,” 


If you would be wise in candy wis- 
dom and know the delicious flavor of 
the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 


Wuitman’s INstaNTANEOUS CHOCOLATE is perfect in 
Made 
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flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. 
instantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F, WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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IN THE OLDEN TIME.......... 


every thread of every garment 
which the little stranger wore was 


made by mother’s hand. To-day 
this loving home work is more 
easily and quickly done. Tiny mod- 
ern dresses of wondrous beauty 
may be made with the 


Singer Sewing Machine 


It runs easily, silently 
and smoothly. No 
cause for fatigue. 


Beware of infringing imt- 
taticns, Our trade-mark 
the only safe guarantee. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


The Unsuspected 
Germ. 


The child is down with an infectious 
disease before the presence of the germ 


Germs 
cannot harm the home that is properly 
disinfected. 


in the household is suspected. 


‘*How to Disinfect.’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infecuous illness, sent free. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd 
636 to 642 West 55th St., New York City. 
Second 
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Write at once for our Special Offer. 
N. D. MEAD UYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 


HIGH GRADE 9% Models,” 
97 Models $20 to $30. Shipped ff 
BLANCARD’S 


fully guaranteed, $16 to $24. 
anywhere on approval. 
Special Clearing Sale. ; 
EARN A BICYCLE 

e 


by helping advertise us. 
will give one agent in each town FREE 


Tue Most SuccessFUL REMEDIES OF EuROPE, 
for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 


CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘“‘ BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGISTS, 
BE. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. i 
p RO 4 S Y Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless, From 
first dose Bal ae 18 rapidly disappear, and in ten days at 
least two-thirds of all SN areremoved. BOOK 


of testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 10 


Days Treatment Free by mail. 
oss. Green & Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA, 


TREATED FRER 
Positively CU RED with 
Wegetable Remedies. 


i hae 


Time’s Verd 


re 


Popularity comes not by chance to the remedy 


that grows in favor for fifty years. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is popular because it is the one perfect remedy 
for sick headache, biliousness, constipation 


and digestive disorders. 
It’s grateful to the taste. 


Ne a a a i aie te ea 


All Druggists. 
soc. and $1. TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK 
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SAPOLION 


cerene 
polishes. 


Whether you write,send, orask 
for it, insist on getting —— 
SAPOLIO «+ The dealer who 


- changes your order insults you. 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’tl,’ 
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The Ideal American’ 


corGood reach =|‘ SUmmer Resort. 


USE 


During the long summer solstice no city by the sea 


5 Every year more and more New York City has 
D,s become the great Mecca of the American tourist. 


Cc 


has more attractions than the great Metropolis. It — 

is the fascinating focal point from which everything 
Rilleved all Pan. that is bright, beautiful and breezy can be readily 

It Controls all Hemorrhages. reached, Its hotels are the finést in the world, and 


Subdues all Inflammations. a few days’ sojourn at any one of them is the acme 


of luxury and a delightful memory. The St, Denis, 
The genuine is put up in bottles only, at the corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
losed-in buff wrappers, on which i : : : x ee 

onc in buff wrappers, on which is directly opposite Grace Church and its rectory, is 


or delightfully situated. In the heart of the great shop- 

ping quarter, it is an ideal location. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES The European tourist and transient traveler will 
Weak. Watery. Worthless. find this hotel exceptionally convenient, as especial 
aT _ arrangements have been made to provide prompt and 
Note our name on every label and wrapper. efficient transportation to and from all trains and 

Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. steamers at reasonable prices. 

The rates both in the hotel and restaurant are 
very moderate, and, being conducted on the European 


plan, guests can live there in accordance with their 
purse or pleasure. 


printed our landscape trademark, 
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THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT NASHVILLE 


HE exposition is vastly larger and grander than I anticipated, and reflects credit on the nation as well as on 
Tennessee. It is especially. beautiful under the night illuminations. I have never witnessed a spectacle more 
entrancing. It shows like a vision of dreamland.—President McKinley. 
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AMHERS1'S COMMENOEMENT 


The collegiate year, as President Gates’s 
letter to the alumni made evident, bas been 
one of efficient service in all the departments. 
The chief prespective addition to the equip- 
ment in buildings is the infirmary ard private 
hospital, the gift of the Pratts of Brooklyn, 
who have already so frequently made the 
college their debtor through their generous 
provision for its many needs. This ir firmary 
with the site will cost $25,000. The Boltwood 
estate of thirty acres bas been added to the 
college grounds, and will ba in due time in- 
corporated into the campus. D. Willis James 
of New York provides funds for this desirable 
addition. The income for 1896 was $106 000, 
which is an increase of $26 000 over the last 
year before President Gates took the helm. 
While constant development of the scientific 
courses is to be noted there is no disposition 
to make the degree of B. S. stand for any less 
work than that signified by B. A 

The class which graduated last Wednesday 
numbered ninety-eight men, twenty-eight of 
whom received the degree cf Bachelor of Arts. 
Seven of the graduates are sons of members 
of the faculty, and three of them spoke on the 
Commencement stage. Amherst ¢ ffers unus- 
ual inducements now in entrance prizes, $500 
being awarded to the Freshman who passes 
the best examination for the classical course 
and $300 to the one best qualified to enter the 
scientific course. Since Dr. Tuttle’s depar- 
ture to Worcester the college pulpit has been 
occupied by the professors in rotation and by 
clergymen from abroad, though President 
Gates announces that the trustees are looking 
for the right man to fill the place of college 
pastor. Meantime a step forward in the 
Christian life of the college is taken in the 
decision to have a Y. M. C. A. general sec- 
retary, Dr. Hubert L. Clark, a recent gradu- 
ate, having been engaged to devote a part of 
his time to such work while serving also as 
assistant in the biology department. The 
trustees elected by the alumni are Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst and Charles M. Pratt. 


AN EARLY AUTUMN OUTING.—It is tedious and 
unsatisfactory to map Out a tour for one’s self, for 
expenses invariably double, and some petty travel- 
ing annoyance, the result of an oversight, mars 
what should have been a pleasant trip. Two very 
attractive early autumn tourg, embracing Gettys- 
burg, Blue Mountains, Luray Caverns, Basic City, 
the Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 
Virginia Hot Springs, and the cities of Richmond 
and Washington, are offered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, under its personally conducted tourist 
system, to the residents of New England. Special 
trains of parlor cars, in which the entire round trip 
from New York is made, are provided for the ex- 
clusive use of each party. These tours will leave 
Boston Sept. 27 and Oct. 11, and the rate of $75 
covers all necessary expenses during the entire time 
absent. For detailed itineraries address D. N. Bel), 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


TIME attests the virtues of Pond’s Extract, 
unsafe to use spurious imitations. 


It is 


Edubationsl 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855, 

3 East ITH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, U1.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & CO, 


THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scott, 520 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD, 
6ith Year Opens 


HARTFORD Oct, 6 18H 
Tote. THEOLOCICAL 
for College Graduates. Ss E MI NARY, 


Full information on appll- 
ane HARTFORD, OT. 


Prof. E. K. Mitchell. 


The Congregationalist 


Educational 
< NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON, 


COLBY ACADEMY, (For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study, Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GIL¥, President. 


VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instrnction for boys, urder officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 


to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Nivety-fourth year 
opens Sept.7. For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day Scbool for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium, Send 
for Illustrated Marual. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 15, 1897. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Massa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction, New Science Hall, seven 
prone of laboratories. Manualtraining. Infirmary, 

ymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 6ith year 
begins Sept. 8, 97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Tabor 


For both sexes, Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 


; tions. Delightful Location. 
Academy, Commodious Buildings. Full 
Marion equipment, Terms reasonable. 

i 9 Send for Catalogue, 
Mass. DANA M. DusTAN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary A Home School 


for Girls, 
paren to fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 
Offers thorough academic training with wide choice 
in electives (including Music, Art, and Languages). Ad- 
vantages for Home Culture. Library, Gymnasium and 
Laboratory. Single rooms may be had. Careful atten- 
tion paid to individual needs Location quiet, healthful, 

accessible. For circulars address 
HOWARD SEMINARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, Principals. 


West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clase- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowlin 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfec 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences, Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
prospectus. Address 

Rev. SAMUEL Y. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Illustrated 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Massa. Begins 
its 49th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. as a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, ete.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 Mee year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


A prominent pastor says: ‘ There is no single need 
of the church today so great as that which the Bible 
Normal a (formerly School for Christian 
Workers), a ngfield, Mass., is designed and able 
to meet,” bree distinct courses in each of the 
departments, Bible-school and Missionary. New 
courses in New Testament Greek and Educational 
Psychology and Pedagogy. Ten specialists in charge. 
New Ladies’ Hal). Fifty college graduates and as 
many more of practica oy should enter 
Sept. & Send for catalog to the See y, J. L. DIXON, 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following potnts in its methods: 

1, Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, ete. ° 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, étc.; 
comforts not stinted. , 

4. Its handiwork and other unustal departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500, For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSRTTS, BOSTON, 


Conservatory Life 


is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; the students are 
enthusiasts. Everything in the equip- 
ment and environment of the 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATOR' 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and a 

devotion to art. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hate, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N. Y. Thorough military system. Pre 
tion for college or business, For catalogue address 
C. J. WRIGHT A. M. 


New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory, 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


New YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADENY 


64th Wear. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schoois. Thorough business course. Open 
all year. Fallterm Sept.15. Col. L. &. ORLEMAN 


Principal, Peekzkill, N. Y. 


New YORK, BINGHAMTON, 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular courses. Preparation for College 
and European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


New YORK, BUFFALO. 
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OF LAW 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


LAW DEPARTM 
Hon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. 
ev . For information address 
LL. B., Sec’y, 10 Washington 
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British Review, London.—“ We know 
nothing which gives so clear an idea of 
the roots and growth of American Con- 
gregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects.” 


” oe & 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O, O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr: F. E, Ciark, and 
Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are able 
to offer it to SUBSORIBERS to THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


{> This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHIcaGo or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition, , 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
ew ue 


Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass.— 
“The author, also those who wrote 
special chapters and those who wrote in- 
troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
_them for this great work. The book 
should find a place in every pastor’s 
study, and in every Congregational house- 
hold in America.”’ 


ok 


Turkey and 
Turkish Problems. 


Our April Handbook is now ready, and in 
t ening war clouds in the East it is 
-especi mely. Entitled Turkey and Turkish 
Problems, it is a reprint of the article by Rev. 
Edwin Hallock Byington in our issue of March 
18. Jt was widely commented upon by the news 
'- papers of the country, and in its present cheap 
and convenient form can be easily circulated. 


Ke 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _Sy 
4 cents each; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
_ 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


At Kennebunk Beach, Me. To let, two 8-room 
thoroughly furnished cottages, close to beach, $200 and 
$225 for season. D.S. Farnham, Newton Center, Mass. 


_ Christian Homes wanted for three healthy, attract- 
ive and promising Armenian girls, 13,11 and 9 years of 
age. Address M. H. Hitchcock, 3 Allston St., Boston. 


Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An- 
-dover, Mass. 


Collector. Wanted, by a responsible man, a posi- 
tion as collector for some publishing house or business 
firm. No canvassing, References given. Address P., 
37 Mason Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, for 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. C., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a position as matron, or lady in charge,ina 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year. 
Address B. F,, Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work.= Address Stere- 


opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment, Address Box 275, So, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Seashore Cottage for Sale at Rye, N. H. 9 rooms; 
on bluff overlooking broad Atlantic; good stable, bath- 
ing, boating and fishing; finest beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F. D. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H 


Housekeeper’s Assistant. Middle-aged woman 
or young girl wanted to assist in doing housework for 
her room and board in the family of a physician eis | 
near Boston. Must furnish satisfactory proof of goo 
character. Address L. H., this office. 


West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 
utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings. 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a 
ebildren into her family for the summer, giving eacha 
mother’s careful personalattention. Highestreferences 
given and required. For particulars and terms address 
S., The Congregationalist. 


House to Let in Amherst, Mass. House ver 
suitable for family putting a son into the College; excel- 
lent plumbing, etc. Fine shade and fruit trees; grape 
vines, beautiful hedges. Photograph. Rent $350. John 
Jameson, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, or B. H, Williams, 
Amherst. 


Dry Goods Manager (married, 35), 20 years’ con- 
tinuous experience as all-around salesman and in entire 
management of a business, desires to correspond with 
view of new relations. Merchant needing a reliable 
and profitable associate can verify details by addressing 
Buyer and Manager, care of this office. 
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Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. TRUST IN GOD, 
7. DAys OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
1. HOMELAND. 
12, HUMILITY. 
. Gop IN NATURE, 
17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 
8. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 
19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 
20. ““Gop BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS OLOSING. 
ah VIA Me,’ 
22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 
. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
24. “I AM THE Goop SHEPHERD.” 
25, “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 
27. THE MASTER AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
29, SIMON PETER. 


30. JAMES. 
1, JOHN. 
$2, PAUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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JUST READY. 
THE GROWING 
REVELATION. 


— BY — 
AMORY H. BRADFORD, 


Author of * Heredity and Christian Problems,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 31 50 

“There is a unity and harmwopy in the themes 
chosen which blena the several sermons into an 
exposition of the growing revelation of the real 
purposes aod trathe of religion. 
The revelation of God through 
nature and history, the bahief 
in human freedom and re Sponsi- 
bility are essential parts of the tbeology of today, 
and it is thia species of theo ogv that 1s here ear- 
nestly, reverent'y and at times eloquently ex, ounded 
by Mr. Braaford ” 


FROM THF 
Detroit Free Press 


BY SAME AUTHOR. 
HEREDITY AND 
CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. 


— BY— 
AMORY H. BRADFORD. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


‘‘It is a book of great value and merits careful, 
devout study.”’—The Daily Advertiser, Boston 

‘‘& helpful traatment of a difficult theme.”—T7he 
Congregationalist. 

*This is a remarkable book... We cordially 
thank Dr. Bradford for giving us such an able and 
interesting presentation of the two most important 
factors in human life, and we heartily commend his 
volume to all students of sociology.”— The Church- 
man. 


THE 


Ask your them, or order them 


direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
will be inter- 


Old Cestament Student ested to know 


that Prof. C. H. Cornill of the University of Koenigs- 
berg, whose **Prophets of Israel” attracted so much 
attention last year, has written aseries of ten articles 
for THE OPEN CouRT (yearly $1.00), entitled 


The History of the People of Israel 


Publication commences with the July number. Send 

two cent stamp for sample copies, prospectus, and 

photo-gravure portraits of philosophers. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CoO. 
324 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


Sacred Song 


No other New book equal to jt. 
each,if by mail, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


bookseller for 


s No. | 


$25 per 100; 30 cts. 


Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesvastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 18338. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. Srvitr, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 
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Gentlemen : 


greatest of all, Dykes, are held in 
sufficiently developed to recognize 
the name of genius. You have the 
of these writers. Specially am I 


supreme test of a tune being in the 


“8 July 189° 


Rawson Road, Brookline, Mass., 


May 31, 1897. 


There cannot be a question as to the primacy of the English school 
of tune-writers so amply and judiciously represented. The modern 
names of Barnby, Sullivan, Gauntlett, Hopkins, Monk, Wesley, and, 


honor wherever musical taste is 
that something to which we give 
finest specimens of the tune-work 
gratified at the appreciation of 


Dykes, all of whose tunes excite that devotional feeling which is the 


first rank. In this competency it 


seems to me that Dykes is unequalled and almost alone. Let any one 
who doubts this judgment study carefully the adaptation of the musie¢ 
of “St. Andrew of Crete” to the words. 


Other illustrations might be 


given of the devotional creativeness of this prince among hymn-tune 


composers. 


As to the hymns themselves, no words but es of commendation 
as to the poetical and devotional taste manifested are fitting. If only 
our congregations could be trained up to the level of this book, it 
would indieate something more than an intellectual advance, even an 


uplift to a higher plane of spiritual 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing”’ in its present form have 


Method of 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


Y » = . 
oO 
G ly ins $2.50; 35 copies, 1.00. 


For sale at the office of The Conagregationalist, Bosto: . 
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‘ABLE, LOWER PBICE. 
CHURCH OUBFREE CATALOGUE 
Eis. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS éreAc3 


in the Worl 
PUREST BELL METAL Fein es 
Send for Price and Catalo 
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VITHOUT considering the migra- 
W tions of the thousands of active 
leaders and workers in our 
churches who have already laid plans to 
flee to the seashore, mountains or country, 
what a tangled network would result from 
_ an attempt to trace the movements of the 
ministers merely in any given Congrega- 
tional center. Our news columns from 
week to week indicate what is taking place 
in different localities. This week, through 
returns which we print, our readers can 
judge partially of the status of summer 
work and worship in the neighborhood of 
Boston. Of the twenty-five pastors or so 
who gave us explicit information as to their 
proposed whereabouts, nearly a score will 
seek rest and pleasure in New England, 
some of them at their own summer homes, 
Remarkably few, it will be noticed, have set 
their hearts upon a trip abroad. The wor- 
shipers who remain at home during the 
warm period will doubtless miss the ac- 
customed voices from the pulpit, but they 
have some compensation in the large list of 
noteworthy names of men who stand high 
in the denomination throughout the coun- 
try, and who will be accessible to Boston 
and suburban Congregationalists. As to 
the churches generally, our returns show 
that the great majority will continue the 
usual order of services, a few only closing 
their doors a part or all of the time, some for 
needed repairs. About a dozen hold union 
services with churches of their own or some 
other order. We welcome the sister churches 
within our doors for warm weather fellow- 
ship, and we bid Godspeed to the departing 
pastors and worshipers who, under the in- 
fluences of nature and nature’s God, will 
not forget their home companions, 


Mr. B. Fay Mills, the well-known evange- 
list, preached in Boston last Sunday morn- 
ing in the Church of the Disciples (Uni- 
tarian) and in the afternoon on the 
Common, on the invitation of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. We wrote to Mr. Mills not 
' long ago in regard to the truth of recent 
reports that he had identified himself with 
the Unitarians, which have naturally re- 
ceived further credence through his accept- 
ance of Dr. Hale’s invitation, and we print 
his letter denying their accuracy on page 
61, The reports seemed to’ us improbable 
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because Mr. Mills has so long been known 
as an evangelist, most of his ministerial life, 
we believe, having been devoted in many 
places to preaching Christ as the divine 
Saviour of sinners. The whole history of 
American Unitarianism shows that it is out 
of sympathy with this sort of hand-to-hand 
evangelism. An indorsement of its plat- 
form, ‘‘ The religion of Jesus as summed 
up in love to God and love to man,’’ would 
certainly not disqualify one for member- 
ship in the orthodox Congregational min- 
istry (the phrase belongs to Mr. Mills), but 
satisfaction with this platform, and this 
alone, in the Unitarian understanding of it, 
which is that which Mr. Mills here in- 
dorses, in our opinion would disqualify. 
For the Wnitarian interpretation of the 
words ignores man’s helplessness in sin and 
the personal intervention of God in Christ 
to save him, No orthodox Congregational 
council, we believe, would advise ordina- 
tion or installation or accept into fellow- 
ship a man who presented this as the sole 
statement of his belief. Christianity is God’s 
seeking after man—redemption in order 
to character. The orthodox Congregational 
churches are no more ready than they were 
nearly a century ago to accept as teachers 
men who ignore sin and fail to give due 
emphasis to the mediatorial work of Christ. 


Professor Morse’s resignation at Am- 
herst, on the eve of Commencement week, 
precipitated what for a time appeared to be 
a crisis, The immediate tension, however, 
was removed on Wednesday, when he yielded 
to the urgent request of the trustees and 
consented to retain the chair of history 
which he has for so many years adorned. 
He was assured that after the current year 
he is to have full control of his depart- 
ment, and will select his own assistants. 
This happy outcome of several days of 
tension gratified the faculty, the students 
and the alumni, all of which parties had 
indicated plainly on which side their sympa- 
thies lay in the question at issue. In 
spite of many requests from influential 
bodies and from prominent individuals, the 
trustees did not see fit to investigate at this 
time the broader subject of the adequacy of 
the present administration to command the 
confidence of those whose support is essen- 
tial if the college is to continue to hold its 
historic place among New England institu- 
tions. Onthis question there is a division of 
opinion among the trustees, and they acted 
wisely, no doubt, in adjourning the agita- 
tion of this matter until the feeling occa- 
sioned by the Morse incident has altogether 
subsided, Certainly, whatever may even- 
tually be done, no action affecting the head 
of the institution ought to be taken with- 
out rendering at the same time the amplest 
justice to him and to the many excellent 
features of his administration. 


In view of its relations to the literature, 
education and art of the whole country, 
there is hardly a more important office in 
the gift of the President than that of the 
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librarian of Congress. In its present ur- 
gency, in view of the transfer of the books 
to their new home and in its possibilities of 
influence, the place demanded both an ex- 
perienced librarian to organize the new 
force and make the most of the new ma- 
chinery and a scholar who would know 
how to make all useful in wide relations 
with the colleges and the other great libra- 
ries of the country. In appointing Mr, 
John Russell Young the President seems to 
have thought little of these responsibilities. 
The new appointee is entirely without ex- 
perience of library work and, if the tone of 
the newspapers in commenting upon his 
appointment, even when they are personally 
friendly to him, may be taken as an indica- 
tion, is directly under obligation to the pol- 
iticians for his place, and not unlikely to 
use it for political ends. We shali hope for 
the best, but the appointment is distinctly 
disappointing when-the best that can be 
made of it is said. 


It was fitting that the late Archbishop 
Benson should have anticipated the time 
for the decennial meeting of the Lambeth 
Conference of bishops affiliated with the 
Church of England in order that it might 
at once follow upon the celebration of the 
queen’s jubilee and recall the 1300th anni- 
versary of the landing of Augustine in Kent. 
This is the fourth meeting of the conference. 
The most important action of the third con- 
ference, nine years ago, was the adoption of 
the so-called Lambeth articles or conditions 
of organic reunion among the churches, 
There were 144 bishops in 1867, when the 
first conference met, but 250 invitations 
have been sent out and about 200 are ex- 
pected to take part in the present meeting— 
a fair measure of the growth in dioceses if 
not in- members of the English and Ameri- 
can Episcopal churches in thirty years. 
There has been a steady progress, also, in 
that time, of high claims in behalf of the 
episcopal order of unbroken descent from 
the apostles, and the bishops have steadily 
increased their relative influence in the 
church. The conference met June 30, and 
will sit, with adjournments for pilgrimages 
to Canterbury and other places of historic 
interest to the English Church, through 
July and part of August, ending with a great 
public service at St. Paul’s on August 12, the 
day when the London season definitely 
closes. 


One sign that there is a large measure of 
aggressive Christianity in the world today 
is found in the amount of work going on in 
behalf of prisoners, Their welfare lies par- 
ticularly close to the heart of Mr. Moody, 
and during the past year or two he has set 
on foot several important enterprises de- 
signed to reach and save them. Major 
Whittle also, as a little article in our col- 
umns last week showed, is entering this 
field of activity with the devotion which 
marks all his evangelistic work. A large 
part of Mrs. Ballington Booth’s time is now 
given to laboring in prisons, aud this phase 
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of the work of the American Volunteers is 
likely to assume greater prominence, Such 
a little book as Mrs, Booth’s touching story 
entitled Did the Pardon Come too Late? 
shows what can be accomplished by tactful 
and persistent effort. The great problem 
in all prison work is to secure for the men 
on their release a chance to earn an honest 
living. Mrs. Booth is appealing strongly to 
the Christian public to give ‘‘ her boys,” as 
she calls them, a chance. She could place 
today men on farms or in stables, and her 
list includes men who have been skilled 
painters and carpenters. She may be ad- 
dreased at 34 Union Square, New York city. 
Naturally she is cautious about recommend- 
ing men unless she fully believes that they 
have undergone a radical change of purpose, 
Surely one follows Christ very closely who 
not only visits the prisoner when he is be- 
hind the bars, but who stands by him when 
released and tries to restore him to a useful 
manhood. 


THE REST SEEKERS 


Ostensibly we go away from home in 
summertime for rest, The excitements 
and responsibilities of work, the burdens 
of home care, the exactions of social life 
seem too heavy to be carried through mid- 
summer heats. Too many of us, however, 
in going merely substitute a new excite- 
ment for the old. We give up home com- 
forts, but do not lay aside the hurry of our 
lives or the burden of home cares. The 
whirl of travel or of social gayety in new 
surroundings still withholds from us the 
needed rest. 

To make the most of a vacation, long or 
short, there must be absolute withdrawal 
of the mind from home perplexities and 
cares, As Cincinnatus dropped his plow, 
careless whether the furrow was ever to be 
ended, we must drop our tasks and worries, 
It seems cold-hearted to shut the needs of 
others out of thought, but it is not really 
so. For the moment rest is duty, and rest 
can only come when we possess a quiet 
mind. Men like to go to sea in their vaca- 
tions because the isolation of the ocean 
voyage compels abstention from all cares 
and worries, but the same result may be 
secured by the deliberate and persistent 
action of the will. If home responsibili- 
ties have the first claim, let us stay at home 
and devote our thoughts to them. If rest 
is duty, even for a day, it is duty also to 
shut ourselyes from.care and worry in an 
atmosphere of calculated isolation through 
which no care is permitted to enter. This 
habit of mind which dismisses care, except- 
ing in its permitted hours, is the foundation 
of all true rest. Itis not heartlessness. Itis 
an ordering of life founded on faith in God. 

Rest in vacation may at first be idleness. 
Mere quiet gazing at green fields, the shad- 
ows on high mountain walls, the changeful 
levels of the sea is what tired eyes most 
crave. Yet our mood quickly changes. 
Springs of energy begin to flow again and 
must find channels for their flowing. Idle- 
ness loses its charm and we begin, like 
boys let out of school, to ask for something 
todo. Occupation is the next condition of 
successful rest. The day or week or month 
of holiday is come. Then may the hobby 
that has stood pawing impatiently so long 
be ridden again, Then the cyclometer be- 
gins to register its long spins. Then books 
are read and other books are planned or 
written which the taskwork, happy though 
it may have been, kept in the background. 
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The law of rest is change. He who reads 
the same books, does the same work, talks 
with the same people in vacation as in all 
the year loses the charm of refreshment 
which comes with novelty. Most of us are 
dependent on the presence of our fellow- 
men, but we shall appreciate our own home 
circle better if we have mingled with new 
people while we were away. We ought to 
be more appreciative and less fault-finding 
with our own acquaintances for our discoy- 
ery of the substantial identity of human 
nature everywhere. 

Such a vacation, wisely used, is worth all 
the excitements of the hurrying routes of 
travel and the crowding gayeties of great 
hotels. If ever in our busy lives we ought 
to look nature in the face and quietly inter- 
rogate our own hearts and meet men in the 
simplicity of an unselfish brotherhood and 
look up with a chi\d’s quietude of faith to 
God, it is when in his providence we are 
permitted to lay aside our cares and go 
forth on a furlough from life’s urgent bat- 
tlefield. 


i 


ALMA MATER’S HOLD UPON HER SONS 


It is natural and right that at the Com-- 


mencement season the place of prominence 
and honor should be accorded to the grad- 
uating classes. The occasion marks the 
culmination of years of toil, and from the 
day of entrance upon a college course high 
hopes have been cherished regarding the 
moment that would mark the transition 
from academic halls to the world of action. 
But, essential as are the graduates to the 
festivities of Commencement week, that 
would be an unfortunate institution which 
had no sons or daughters to return, bring- 
ing back their tried devotion and renewing 
there again their loyalty. The background 
of all the Commencements that have taken 
place over the land this year has been oc- 
cupied by alumni, and their presence in 
the picture is hardly less significant than 
the bright and ardent faces of the young 
men and the young women who are most 
conspicuous in the scene. 

The increasing tendency among the grad- 
uates of schools and colleges to return to 
their academic home means much, both for 
the men themselves and the institutions 
where they have been trained. No busy 
man in these days drops his professional or 
mercantile cares for two or three days un- 
less he believes that he is to be the gainer 
in body, mind or spirit by yielding to the 
impulse which draws him away from his 
desk. Nothing short of a visit at Thanks- 
giving time to the old homestead can do as 
much for the man perplexed and weighed 
down with many pressing cares as a whiff 
of the air which he used to breathe when 
he was a student, as to look at the hills and 
valleys through which he used to ramble in 
the rich comradeship of days long gone by. 
To shake the hand of a professor who awak- 
ened the thirst for learning, to look once 
more into the eyes of a faithful chum, to 
enter the familiar chapel or recitation-room, 
to feel again the thrill which comes from 
the stirring of tender memories—all these 
sources of quickening and inspiration are 
worth much to a man, 

Colleges do well to encourage the return 
of their graduates. Evenif they sometimes 
come back in a critical mood, their very 
presence betokens an interest which the 
college could ill afford to spare, while the 
opportunities afforded for conference and a 
better understanding of existing conditions 
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are sure to make for the welfare of the in- 
stitution. Alma mater’s hold upon her sons 
issure, Other friends are formed, perhaps, 
after entering the world; family ties multi- 
ply; the profession or the business yields 
its peculiar rewards; life becomes broader, 
richer, deeper in many ways, but down 
deep in his heart the true college man re- 
serves a place which belongs only to the 
mother that fostered his intellectual and 
moral nature and sent him out into the 
world equipped to do in it a man’s work, 


A SIMILAR PROBLEM ON BOTH 
SIDES OF THE SEA 

The increasing number of Congregation- 
alists who believe that our churches, par- 
ticularly in large cities, can be profitably 
federated more closely in order to carry on 
their common work will be interested to 
learn that our brethren in London are con- 
fronting conditions quite similar to those 
facing us in Boston, New York, Chicago 
and other important Congregational cen- 
ters. For a number of years the London 
Congregational Union has represented the 
sisterhood of churches, not merely in carry- 
ing forward missionary work among the 
poor, but in the equally important task of 
church extension. It has had, and still 
has, a capable and honored secretary, Rev. 
Andrew Mearns, who, if he had done noth- 
ing more than give the world the soul-stir- 
ring book entitled The Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast London, would not have lived in 
vain. Recently, owing probably to the ab- 
sorption of individual churches in their 
own work, the union has suffered for lack 
of sufficient resources, and, indeed, a debt 
of $5,000 has been rolled up. 

This state of affairs has caused the ap- 
pointment of a special commission, which 
has considered exhaustively the functions 
and methods of the union. Its report, just 
rendered, is valuable, not merely as an ex- 
pression of confidence, but as a reaflirma- 
tion of the necessity of such an organization 
as the union, and as a call to heartier sup- 
port of it. Meantime generous friends 
have cleared away its debt, and at the an- 
nual meéting at the City Temple the note 
of a forward movement was sounded. Vet- 
eran pastors, like Dr, Guinness Rogers, and 
prominent laymen, like Mr. Albert Spicer, 
pleaded earnestly for such a backing on the 
part of the churches as will enable the 
union to do the great work incumbent upon 
it, if Congregationalism would keep pace 
in any degree with the tremendous growth 
of the world’s greatest city. At this meet- 
ing emphasis was laid particularly on the 
duty of flourishing churches towards those 
which have become financially embarrassed. 
Mr. A. Spicer suggested that if one strong 
church would enter into helpful relations 
with one weak church great good would 
come to both, while the responsibility of all 
for each was stated in the strongest terms, 

We are interested in the plans and prob- 
lems of the London Union, not merely be- 
cause of our sympathy with our Eng- 
lish brethren, but because we need on this 
side of the water to gain from them all 
the light we can on the important work 
which we as a denomination have to do in 
the cities. It looks as if the era of exces- 
sive individualism in our church life were 
passing away both in England and in Amer- 
ica, and as if the principle of fellowship 


were in a way to get its proper recognition. 
It is a splendid thing when in addition to 
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_ the cultivation of its own field, and in ad- 
dition to building up a strong and fruitful 
individual life, a Congregational church 
considers thoughtfully and prayerfully its 
duties to its neighboring churches and 
gladly bears its full share in every wise, co- 
operative movement designed to strengthen 
Congregationalism all along the line. 


ooo 


THE VALUE OF OOLLEGE ATHLETIOS 


The season of college athletics for another 
- year has just closed. More than the usual 
amount of comment upon the subject has 
been made and some features of the various 
contests have caused adverse criticisms. 
Some people believe that undue heed is 
paid to athletic pre-eminence in many in- 
stitutions of learning, but most of the un- 
friendly observations come from persons 
who seem to have failed to weigh the mat- 
ter in all its aspects. We are not indiscrim- 
inate advocates of college athletic sports, as 
they now are carried on, but we have no 
hesitation in defending them heartily on the 
whole, 

It needs to be remembered, at the outset, 
that they are not regarded in any institution 
as of primary importance. The great work 
of education goes on steadily. The lan 
guages, the sciences and the arts are no- 
where pushed into the background by ath- 
letics. Probably there is no college or uni- 
versity in our whole country which has not 
raised its standard of intellectual excel- 
lence, broadened its range of research, and 
turned out, both relatively and absolutely, a 
larger proportion of graduates mentally well 
equipped since athletics became prominent 
in the college world than ever before. Loy- 
alty to sound learning and high culture 
need have no fear of athletics. They are 
allies for a common end, and the educa: 
tional aim always wil! be, as it ought to be, 
recognized as far and away the more im- 
portant, 

This is true, alike directly and indirectly, 
because of the moral value of athletics, 
We merely allude in passing to the self- 
evident importance of exercise and sport to 
sound health, and therefore to the best in- 
tellectual achievement. What we now have 
chiefly in mind is the moral value of the 
discipline of athletic training. Let him 
who doubts it reflect what this discipline 
means. It means the cultivation of the 
habit of self-sacrifice. It means the study 
and practice of rigid obedience to rule and 
law. It means the utmost thoroughness of 
service. It means the surrender of indulg- 
ence, devotion to an orderly, temperate, reg- 
ular manner of life, and at a time when the 
hot blood of youth prompts often to a care- 
lessness, and even a recklessness, which 
need just such intelligent, purposeful re- 
pression. It means loyalty to a high ideal 
of individual honor, It means learning to 
work with others for 4 common end in the 
most loyal co-operation. It means almost 
entire forgetfulness of self and. absorption 
in promoting the general good, the success 
and honor of the university. 

Every student who trains himself for an 
athletic contest understands perfectly that 
his own chance of the highest honors is 
small. Many a competitor will press him 
closely, and perhaps win. Scores may strive 
together, but only a very few can succeed. 
Personal hope of triumph is a legitimate 
motive and is present to him, but it is com- 


paratively slight. To be able to help his. 


crew or team to win at last, to gain honor 
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for his college—this is his chief object. 
Who will dare to call it ignoble? More 
over, this spirit is not confined to the few 
who battle for each institution against its 
rivals, It pervades the whole college world. 
Scores, not to say hundreds, of men engage 
in the different sports with zest and benefit, 
from whom the final selection of represent- 
atives is made. The same spirit of self- 
sacrifice for the common good and the same 
high ideal of honor are taught to one and 
all, The moral value of this is obvious. 
Moreover, the testimony of college authori- 
ties is uniform, we believe, that digsipation 
among students has decreased largely since 
athletics became so popular. : 

Two objections to such athletic contests 
deserve notice. One is that physical harm 
may result. The facts that injuries some- 
times are received in football and that the 
exhaustion of a hard fought boat race some- 
times weakens an oarsman for life are made 
much of. But it should be remembered 
that under proper regulations, such as now 
exist, serious injuries rarely occur, and that 
no man is allowed to enter a contest, or 
even to train for one, who is not first ap- 
proved as fit, and then carefully watched 
day by day by a competent physician. Most 
of the harm received in boating, for in- 
stance, dates back to the early days of the 
sport, before proper caution was exercised. 
Most.of the college athletes of the last fif- 
teen years are now healthy and active, 
and more so than the great majority of 
their contemporaries who neglected ath- 
letics. And, even if occasionally a young 
man were injured for life, we are not sure 
that the price would be too high to be paid 
for the advantages which the general inter- 
est of college men in athletics secures. 

The other objection is that college con- 
tests are attended by reckless betting and 
are followed by carousings, especially by the 
winners. To some extent this is true, but 
not to any such degree as many suppose. 
The gambling and. carousing is done largely 
not by actual students but by the hundreds 
of professional sporting men and others 
who don college colors and pretend to be 
students. When actual college men are at 
fault, they generally are those—few in pro- 
portion to all—who would gamble and ca- 
rouse if there were no college contests. So 
far as this objection has force, and it cer- 
tainly has some force, it is to be met not by 
abolishing the competitions but by toning 
up still more highly that manhood which 
already is so honorable a characteristic of 
collegians, Observation from both the in- 
side and the outside for thirty-five years 
has conyinced us that college athletics are 
of great and growing value, and that what- 
ever objections really lie against them have 
an ever lessening weight. 


THE REOGORDED PRAYERS OF JESUS 


. To all who look to Jesus Christ as an 
example worthy of imitation, whether they 
regard themselves as Christians or not, the 
fact that he believed in prayer and made it 
his custom to pray should have the strong- 
est weight. Prayer plainly had tbe utmost 
value for him and he clearly believed that 
all men must find it equally valuable for 
themselves. He prayed in his hours of 
emergency and so, probably, does every- 
body. A famous man once said, ‘‘I do not 
believe much in the common theory about 
prayer, but I am sure that, if I were to find 
myself adrift in an open boat in midocean, 
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I should pray to God as earnestly as any- 
body else would.” But Jesus also prayed 
when he was happy, and with as much con- 
viction of the propriety and value of prayer 
then as at any other time, 

His prayers should serve us as examples 
by reason of the absolute assurance of God’s 
interest in us and tender concern for us on 
which they are based. He went to his 
Father in that childlike, trustful spirit which 
he has bidden us cherish. And the under- 
lying mood was always that which came to 
the surface in that terrible hour of anguish 
in Gethsemane, ‘ Nevertheless, not my will 
but thine be done.’’ It is noticeable how 
conspicuous in them was thanksgiving, 
True gratitude to God or man seeks ex- 
pression. Their unselfishness also strikes 
us. Jesus did not think first and chiefly of 
himself and of what he wished or did not 
wish. He loved to pray for others and his 
prayers for them reveal his longing for their 
highest, holiest welfare. 

Simplicity, sincerity, earnestness, rever- 
ence and a mighty faith—these are the char- 
acteristics of the prayers of Christ so far as 
his utterances of this sort are recorded. If 
we were to study them more frequently and 
absorb their spirit more fully, there would 
be great benefit to our own petitions, whether 
private or public. If some ministers who, 
doubtless unconsciously, have contracted 
the habit—we had almost said the disease— 
of addressing more or less philosophical 
essays to the Lord instead of prayers, would 
try to learn how to pray as Jesus himself 
did, there would be an immediate and nota- 
ble improvement in the tone and value of 
services of public worship. 


OURRENT HISTORY 

The State of the Treasury 

The Government’s fiscal year, which closed 
with the last day of June, shows a deficit. 
of a little over $22,000,000 against nearly 
$70,000,000 in 1894, The returns of recent 
months, swollen by the great importations 
of merchandise in anticipation of the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill, show a balance on the 
favorable side amounting for June to $13,- 
650,014. Much of this deficit last year and 
every year is due to the extravagance of 
Congress. It must be uncertain what the 
new tariff will produce, though the estimate 
is $175,000,000 for the first year and $200,- 
000,000 a year later on, but it is never un- 
certain that a nation, like an individual, is 
bound, except in times of great emergency, 
to live within its income. The Government 
has always had revenue enough if it had 
only handled its income as ‘a prudent busi- 
ness man or housekeeper does in times of 
lessened receipts. It is the extravagance of 
Congress rather than the failure of re- 
sources which has rolled up the recent debt. 


The Delayed Tariff 

The Republican leaders in the Senate 
hoped to pass the tariff bill before adjourn- 
ing over Independence Day, but the hope 
was defeated by their own differences of 
opinion. Cotton bagging and cotton ties 
went to the free list against the will of 
the leaders, and the duty on pine lumber 
was cut from $2 to $1 per 1,000 feet. The 
New England senators have been roundly 
denounced for voting to put a heavy tax on 
hides, which have long been free. What an 
amateur piece of patchwork the whole bill 
has come to be is shown by the debate upon 
the revenue feature. About $20,000,000 were 
needed. The extra beer tax, which would 
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have produced it easily, was abandoned in 
deference to the brewers. The tea tax went 
in fear of the cry for a free breakfast table. 
The tax on bank checks was given up as a 
hindrance to trade. What to tax without 
meeting a like protest nobody knew. Then 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts suggested 
a stamp tax on the issue and transfer of 
stocks and bonds, which delighted the cau- 
cus, and it was forthwith ordered to be in- 
corporated in the bill, though nobody knows 
what it will produce and the inevitable pro- 
test of those who fear to be taxed may force 
it out again. In some form the bill will 
probably reach a conference committee 
some day next week and the six or eight 
Republican conferences will then put it 
in final shape for passage. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Dingley reckons, the delay is cost- 
ing the country $200,000 a day in revenue, 
and the bill’s chance of producing a surplus 
the first year is wholly gone, 


American Exports 

Large exports of steel rails for India, a 
constantly increasing export of steel billets 
and manufactured steel to England, com- 
peting in the home markets with the Eng- 
lish iron masters, and rumors of the trans- 
fer of English iron plants, in whole or in 
part, to the Great Lakes seem to indicate a 
great future for the American export trade 
in steel, due to the fact that the greatest 
and best deposits of Bessemer ore in the 
world are those on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. The American export of apples 
to Germany has been very large this year, 
and they have been popular on account 
of their good quality and reasonable price. 
The German agrarian newspapers are Call- 
ing upon the government for a tax and 
warning German farmers to graft their 
trees, s 
A Widespread Strike 

The miners of bituminous coal all through 
the middle West have struck for higher 
wages, An army of nearly 300,000 men is 
engaged in the trade under admittedly hard 
‘conditions of work and pay. In many sec- 
tions the miners’ organization is strong, but 
there are weak spots in the line, and it is 
feared that failure to co operate in some 
localities may weaken the attempt. The 
strike order declares that prosperous times 
are already here, that prices are rising, and 
that the time is therefore favorable for an 
attempt to secure a share of the better con- 
ditions. The unions are not well supplied 
with funds, but claim that the time is favor- 
able because most of the men have garden 
patches, by werking in which they can help 
support themselves. The coal operators 
say that higher wages cannot be paid. Ap- 
parently there has been an overdevelopment 
of bituminous coal mines and an overim- 
portation of foreign labor. The condition 
of the men is hard, and it is to be wished 
that some way might be found to better it 
without the slow misery and starvation of a 
strike, 


Accidents to Endeavorers 

The great westward moving army of 
Endeavorers bound for San Francisco has 
not reached its destination without loss of 
life by the way. A rear end collision 
between two sections of a train too closely 
following each other killed three and injured 
more than twenty passengers, all Endeavor 
delegates except one of the killed, who was 
stealing a ride on the platform of the 
baggage car. Another collision between 
trains on which Endeavorers were riding on 
the Vandalia road killed two railroad em- 
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ployés and injured two others, but all the 
passengers escaped unharmed. In Colorado 
a coach load of Endeavorers was overturned 
and two of the passengers killed. The 
problem of the railroads is a difficult one. 
At Ogden, Utah, some forty trains were to 
be handled at about the same hour on a 
single day. 
The Mayor of Greater New York 

The political situation in New York and 
Brooklyn grows steadily more interesting. 
On the one side is Tammany Hall, which 
has made a shrewd bargain to ignore the 
division of the Democrats on the currency 
question and to fight the autumn mayor- 
alty campaign on the cry of home rule and 
opposition to the Raines law putting re 
straints and a tax on liquor selling. Its 
plan is to wait and nominate the most avail- 
able man after the other side has made its 
nomination. To this plan objection is made 
by many Democrats who are unwilling to 
indorse free silver, and many more who will 
only vote for a Democratic candidate who 
shall be as good a representative of the 
civic spirit as any man nominated by the 
Citizens’ Union. 
there is a recognition, more or less cordial, 
of the difficulty of winning without a coali- 
tion with the Citizens’ Union, but great 
reluctance to allow the union to take the 
lead in nominating or to accept a candidate 
who is absolutely unpledged. Pres. Seth 
Low of Columbia is the Citizens’ Union’s 
first choice, but is distasteful to the Repub- 
lican machine because of his record as non- 
partisan mayor of Brooklyn, and because 
of a recent letter in which, while he re- 
fused the use of his name unless it would 
serve a8 a unifying force, he at the same 
time declared that he would take the office 
only upon condition of being unpledged to 
any man or any course of action. Standing 
between the two parties, with a large and 
growing enrolled membership and dissatis- 
fied elements on both sides, the Citizens’ 
Union seems to be master of the situation, 
and will probably make a nomination which 
will secure Republican indorsement with a 
good chance to carry the election. 


British Foreign Problems 

Now that the jubilee is over the English 
have serious problems of statecraft to take 
up their attention. First in order of im- 
portance is the discontent of India, which 
has found expression in riots at such widely 
separated points as Bombay, Lahore, Simla 
and Calcutta. Plague, famine and earth- 
quake have combined to disturb the relations 
of the natives to the government and the 
Turkish victories in Thessaly have made the 
Mohammedans restless. At Poona two 
British officers were waylaid and one of them 
killed. In Calcutta Europeans have been 
hooted and stoned and the mobs, scattered 
by the fire of the troops, were finally dis- 
persed only by concessions which are likely 
to be the seeds of further trouble, Overa 
thousand of the rioters were killed by the 
fire of the troops. In Simla, under the 
shadow of the central government, the Mo- 
hammedan rioters were only put down by 
military force. Until the return of the 
rains has brought promise of harvest and 
the plague has been stamped or worn itself 
out, there is little hope of quiet. The worst 
of the problem from the liberal British point 
of view is that the discontent is educated 
discontent, the product of the state colleges, 
which teach Western science without teach- 
ing Christian morality. 

The reported purchase by Dr. Leyds, the 
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agent of the Transvaal, in connection with a 
German company of a large share in the 
railroad and harbor concession at Delagoa 
Bay in southeast Africa threatens the com- 
mercial control of that vital entrance to 
Rhodesia and the Afrikander republics. 
The political control still remains in Portu- 
guese hands with a reversion in favor of 
England, but the securing of that reversion 
will be more difficult than ever if the Ger- 
mans get a foothold even for commercial 
purposes in the bay. 


The Sultan’s Waiting Game 

The Turk is playing his old astute and 
successful game of delay, hoping for an op- 
portunity of sowing discord among the 
Powers. At our distance the moves of the 
game sometimes appear to overlap each 
other, as when a single day brought word 
that the sultan’s foreign minister had an- 
nounced at the peace conference that his 
master could not and would -not evacuate 
Thessaly, and a ‘‘semi-official”? statement 
by way of Hamburg that peace would be 
concluded in ‘‘about three weeks.” The 
resignation of the Turkish commander on 
the ground that his troops would rebel if 
ordered out of ‘Thessaly looks like another 
move in the same skillful game, Every- 
thing depends upon the union of the Pow- 
ers, and this the sultan knows is maintained 
with difficulty. His appeat to Turkish 
public opinion would be the best bit of 
farce of the whole play if it were not so 
clear that Mohammedan fanaticism is thor- 
oughly aroused and only waits for a word 
to break out into action, and were it not 
that there are ugly rumors of the gathering 
of bands of sturdy ruffians in Constantino- 
ple ready for rioting at a word from the 
court. Greece has maintained her self- 
poise under extraordinarily trying circum- 
stances, but evidently fears that the armis- 
tice is only a truce, 


A Canadian Constitutional Crisis 

Canada has just escaped a serious strain 
due to its radically defective constitution. 
The Dominion Parliament is modeled after 
that of Great Britain. The Senate, instead 
of being representative of the political 
divisions of the country and at least in- 
directly chosen by the people, as in the 
United States, is made up of governmental 
appointees who hold their seats on a life 
tenure, so that the body is practically a 
Canadian House of Lords. The Conserva- 
tives have been in power and exercised the 
right of appointment for so long that the 
Senate is overwhelmingly Conservative as 
the House of Commons is for the moment 
overwhelmingly Liberal. The Commons 
passed a railroad bill which the Senate re- 
fused to agree to, and a deadlock which 
must have compelled the reconstruction of 
the constitution was only avoided by the 
retreat of the Senate from its position. 
The momentary difficulty is avoided, but the 
permanent inconvenience of having a legis- 
lative house which does not respond to the 
sentiments of the people, and may at any 
moment precipitate a crisis by blocking 
legislation, remains, 


IN BRIEF 


A speech from the faithful janitor, who for 
nearly thirty years has been an important 
and highly esteemed functionary, was one of 
the novel features of the Class Day festivities 
ata Western college. That's right. Give the 
janitors and sextons their due. 


~The women of Massachusetts over fourteen 
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years of age exceed the men of the same age 
by 71,000. Here, apparently, is an unprece- 
dented chance for the unmarried men of other 
parts. But then the women of Massachusetts 
set a high standard for their liking of men. 


‘One of our English religious contemporaries 
does us the honor in a single recent. issue to 
refer, with credit, of course, to no less than 
three recent articles in our columns and to 
reprint and comment upon them to the extent 
of nearly five columns. We are glad of such 
evidence that The Congregationalist has some- 
thing of an international hearing. 


The official statistics bear out the assertion 
of Dr. Williams, in his Christian Life in Ger- 
many, that the accessions to Rome from the 
Protestant ChurcM® are more than equaled by 
gains from Romanism. According to the 
figures quoted by the Independent from the 
Theologisches Jahrbuch there were 2,866 con- 
versions to the Prussian State Church from 
the Catholics, while the total losses to the 
Catholics were 292. 


The course of summer lectures for young 
people, under the care of the Old South Asso- 
ciation in Boston, is to be devoted to the 
Anti-Slavery Struggle. The first lecture will 
be given on Wednesday afternoon, July 14, 
by W. L. Garrison, Jr., on William Lloyd 
Garrison, or Anti-Slavery on the Platform. 
Wendell Phillips, Parker, Whittier, Mrs. 
Stowe, Sumner, John Brown and Lincoln will 
be the subjects on successive Wednesday af- 
ternoons. 


The English newspapers are expressing 
great surprise because the senior wrangler 
of the year at Cambridge University was edu- 
cated in the Board or public schools. If the 
English public schools were broader and bet- 
ter that would, no doubt, be common, as it is 
in America. Mr. W. H. Austin, the success- 
ful student in question, we note is a member 
of a Congregational church, and twenty out 
of thirty-eight senior wranglers since 1860 
have been Nonconformists. 


There will be few pulpit exchanges this 
summer the participants in which will travel 
as far as Rev. E G. Thurber, D.D, of the 
American Chapel in Paris and Rey. S. B. 
Rossiter, D.D., of the North Presbyterian 
Church, New York. The arrangement covers 
three months and Dr. Thurber is already this 
side the water. He brings encouraging tid- 
ings of the progress of various Christian move- 
ments in the French capital and particularly 
of the work for the American art students 
which has been carried on the past winter by 
Rev. James Paxton, a son of Professor Paxton 
of Princeton. 


Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Canadian premier, 
is quite the most notable of the colonial rep- 
resentatives in London. He has kept his head 
through all the flattery and clamor of the 
jubilee time and has once and again given 
the English politicians much to think about. 
His latest utterance to the effect that the 
greatest service which Canada can render to 
the British empire is to foster the kindliest 
feelings toward the United States, remove 
prejudices and work for Anglo-American good 
will will do something, we hope, to offset the 
teasing clamor of little people on both sides 
of the line and confirm the friendship which 
should, and must, exist between Canada and 
the United States. 


| 

There is little danger that the countless ad- 
mirers of Professor Drummond will weary of 
reading estimates of him when passed by 
those who were in a position to judge him 
fairly and well. Weare therefore glad to be 
able to put before our readers this week Dr. 
Stalker’s beautiful tribute, which is all the 
more significant because his theological posi- 
tion in certain particulars differs materially 
from that occupied by Professor Drummond. 
There is another equally discriminating trib- 
ute to the dead Scotchman by Rev. D. M. 
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Ross, who writes in the July McClure’s. He 
belonged to the famous group called the 
Gaiety Club, in which Drummond was a cen- 
tral figure. 


We stated two weeks ago in connection 
with other matters of collegiate unrest, on 
the authority of a widely copied news item, 
that the State University of Kansas graduated 
a class of one this year. It seems that the in- 
formation was unreliable. The institution 
has been injured, as we stated, by political 
interference with its teaching force but not to 
the extent of reducing its classes almost to 
the vanishing point. A correspondent who is 
in the university calls our attention to the 
mistake, which we are glad to correct. The 
graduating class this year numbers over 100. 
How the original error started we are quite at 
a loss to imagine, but it is pleasant to know 
that so important an institution has not suf- 
fered so complete an eclipse. 


A British Columbia correspondent of the 
Toronto Christian Guardian warns men in the 
East against joining in the rush to the new 
gold fields. British Columbia, he says, ‘‘is 
crowded with all ranks of men that cannot 
secure employment. Capitalists and practical 
miners are the only men needed in the Koot- 
enay district. Others must beg or starve. 
Such are the facts now, and, I am sorry to 
write, it is getting daily worse, because of the 
multitude wending their way to the mining 
towns to obtain situations.” This is a warn- 
ing which needs to be repeated as often as 
there is a new mining excitement in the West. 
The prizes are few, the competition keen and 
the suffering sure for those who have only 
their hands for capital. 


The appointment of Prof. Arthur S. Hardy 
of Dartmouth as minister to Persia is an ad- 
mirable one. The Washington dispatches to 
one of our “ great”? city newspapers apolo- 
gizes for it by saying, ‘‘ The minister to Persia 
has no diplomatic importance, and has been 
hitherto given on occasions to literary men.”’ 
This is nonsense. Its facts areas much ewry 
as its grammar. Our best diplomats have 
been men of literary reputation, like Profes- 
sor Hardy. And as to diplomatic importance 
Persia is a Mohammedan country, where the 
resident Americans may any day be in peril 
of their lives. It is this view of foreign diplo- 
macy which has often brought American in- 
fluence into contempt in foreign lands. No 
other great nation regards a mission to any 
court on earth as of “no diplomatic impor- 
tance.” 


The Los Angeles Times pertinently and em- 
phatically suggests that during the ’97 con- 
vention ‘‘ the San Francisco papers, with one 
accord, withhold their hands and decline to 
make crime, scandal, outrage, deceit and sto- 
ries of the prison and the gallows the leading 
articles in their columns.”’ This is not only 
a high tribute to the character of the Chris- 
tian youth of the country, but an acknowl- 
edgment that the secular press of San Fran- 
cisto is not above criticism. Even if the 
majority of readers welcome sensational lit- 
erature it surely is within the power of the 
press to educate them up to a higher level, 
and we hope the visit of the Endeavorers will 
make for this end. The Times deserves our 
gratitude for its suggestion, which will be 
fervently echoed by thousands of parents. 


A man sent a poem toa Western religious 
contemporary, which it published on its cover, 
attributing it to the sender, when it really 
came from the pen of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Some of the admirers of the Quaker 
poet recognized the lines. The editor, being 
informed, declared that he received the poem 
in an envelope containing also an obituary. 
He tossed the obituary into the wastebasket 
and printed the poem, thinking that it was a 
separate contribution. The sender of the 
poem, being called to account, affirms that he 
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intended it as a part of the obituary. We 
learn wisdom by experienc, and the next 
time that editor receives a poem and an obit- 
uary in the same envelope he will probably 
print the obituary and throw the poem into 
the wastebasket. It is a risky thing to take 
liberties with obituaries. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the indefatigable advo- 
cate of the education of youth concerning the 
effects of alcohol, may well be pleased with 
the results of her three months’ hard cam- 
paign in Illinois. She succeeded at last in 
securing the passage of a law requiring in the 
publie schools the study of physiological tem- 
perance. This puts the great State of Illinois 
in line with forty other States of the Union 
which have taken similar action. Mrs. Hunt 
is the happy possessor of the pens with which 
the governors of these various States signed 
the laws which she has been so instrumental 
in carrying through the legislative assemblies, 
She also brings back to her Boston home a 
letter of warm appreciation of her services in 
Illinois, signed by the president of the Senate, 
the speaker of the House and the chairman of 
the committee on education. 


The expert statistician, F. W. Hewes, con- 
tributes to the Outlook a valuable article show- 
ing what the leading denominations have been 
contributing to missionary work by ten-year 
periods, beginning as far back as 1815. The 
object of his study was to find out whether 
the present generation is giving as liberally 
to missions as our fathers and grandfathers 
did. The gratifying conclusion is reached and 
established by outline maps that the decade 
1885-1894 greatly surpassed its predecessors— 
not only in the absolute amount given, but 
relatively as compared with the increase both 
of property and of population. We Congrega- 
tionalists can look with satisfaction upon the 
map which puts our denomination in the van 
of fourteen others when judged by the amount 
eontributed annually to missions on the basis 
of the church property owned. 


Not infrequently we have occasion to com- 
ment on displays of rowdyism on the part of 
college men, which are usually traceable to a 
boisterous few, but which, none the less, at- 
tach a measure of discredit to the institution 
and the class with which they are connected. 
We are, therefore, all the more ready to point 
out instances in which college men display 
self-control and dignity. There has been of 
late considerable ill feeling at a certain col- 
lege toward the administration, and this would 
naturally find expression in connection with 
the more frolicsome features of Commence- 
ment week. The Senior Class, however, 
largely because of the determination of two 
or three men in it, decided to refrain from all 
shouts and utterances which could be con- 
strued as uncomplimentary to the official head 
of the college. This was certainly the manly 
and the gentlemanly course of action. 


One who signs himself an Oriental Christian 
studying Western civilization writes to us 
inquiring if the money expended in doing 
honor to the queen might not better have been 
used in relieving distress in various parts of 
the world. ‘Was it not like the Bradley- 
Martin ball in the way in which money was 
wasted and like heathen celebrations in 
pageantry and display?”’ It does not require 
a vast deal of penetration of mind to differen- 
tiate the queen’s jubilee from the Bradley- 
Martin affair. To permit the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the reign of one of the world’s 
greatest sovereigns to pass without recogniz- 
ing it would be doing despite to the best 
instincts of millions of hearts, and a celebration 
once entered upon cannot be restricted in its 
splendor by any local ideas of what constitutes 
a reasonable outlay of money. Of course the 
queen might have had a simple afternoon tea 
and then gone out to walk in the garden, but 
we doubt if the distress in India and Armenia 
would have been thereby relieved. 
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Tennessee's Centennial Exposition 
A Creditable and Beautiful Display in the Capital City of the State ry 


A city with such traditions as Nashville 
posseises, with such present resources and 80 
honorable a name throughout the country, 
is just the one to give birth to a magnificent 
exposition like that which has been devised 
to signalize the centennial of the admission 
of Tennessee into the Union. Two miles to 
the west of the city a broad plateau, portions 
of which have hitherto been utilized as a 
riding park, was two years ago set apart to 
the uses of this exposition. The best.busi- 
ness and executive talent of the city was 
brought into requisition to superintend oper- 
ations. The usual amount of indifference 
and opposition had to be surmounted, State 
aid being slow in coming, private subscrip- 
. tions were rallied in large numbers, and now, 

at an outlay of perhaps $700,000, a city has 
been constructed which splendidly repre- 
sents the genius, not only of Tennessee but 
of the entire South, Its landscape garden- 
ers and architects have done their work 
admirably well, and 
the result is worth 
coming far to see. 
Opened May 1, it has 
steadily grown in por- 
ularity. Special days, 
like Negro Day, Fisk 
Day, Knoxville Day, 
and, greatest of all, 
Confederate Veterans’ 
Day— which a fort- 
night ago brought to 
Nashville thousands of 
old soldiers from all 
over the South—have 
helped materially to 
increase the attend- 
ance, The many con- 
ventions of different 
bodies which have 
been or are to be held 
draw large delega- 
tions. Thousands, too, 
from the rural parts 
of the South will in 
the course of the sum- 
mer visit the ‘‘centen 
nial city,” and to them 
it will be the marvel 
of their lives. Every little while on the 
grounds or in the buildings one falls in with 
such plain, homespun people, who seem al- 
most dazed by their surroundings. I recall 
one white- haired old farmer who could easily 
have passed for Rip Van Winkle, and whose 
astonishment over what he was seeing was 
hardly second to Rip’s after his long sleep. 
Any comparison with the World’s Fair 
should take into account the vastly smaller 
outlay of money, but even then Tennessee- 
ans need not fear to have the two great 
displays mentioned in the same breath. 
They frankly confess that they have copied 
after the Columbian Exposition as respects 
grouping, material used and color, and in- 
deed, as one strolls through the spacious 
grounds of the Nashville Exposition, he 
every instant is reminded of the glorious 
White City on Lake Michigan, Everything, 
to be sure, is on a reduced scale, but noth- 
ing seems a mere miniature. A definite 
order has governed the Iccation of the 
buildings. The central structure is the 

Parthenon, an excellent reproduction of 

the edifice which was Athens’s glory. It is 
built for permanency, and differs in that 


respect from the other buildings on the 
ground, These are rarged ata proper dis- 
tance from the Parthenon and from one 
another, and the principal ones are named 
the Auditorium, which has a hall seating 
6,000 persons, the Woman’s, the Children’s, 
Commerce, Government, Agriculture, Hy- 
giene and Education, Minerals and Forestry, 
Machinery, Negro, Transportation. Other 
smaller buildings stand for the interest 
taken in the exposition by other cities in 
the State, like Memphis and Knoxville, or 
by such organizations as the Knights of 
Pythias or the W. C. T. U. No modern 
fair is complete without its body of water, 
and at Nashville they have succeeded in 
providing a pretty pond, over which gon- 
dolas flit, propelled by Dante and Raphael 
and one or two other of our old World’s 
Fair acquaintances. One.end of this little 
lake is spanned by a bridge, which imitates 
the Rialto in Venice and bears its name. 


THE PARTHENON 


What can be seen within the dozen or 
more majestic buildings can only be hinted 
at here. Good judges, who have seen the 
California, Atlanta and New Orleans ex- 
positions of recent years, say that the dis- 
play at Nashville ranks in many particulars 
ahead of anything of the sort which we have 
had in this country in the same line, In- 
deed the display in the United States Gov- 
ernment Building, I am inclined to think, 
surpasses the similar exhibit at Chicago. 
An outsider cares especially for what de- 
notes the resources of Tennessee itself, and 
he is surprised over and again at the variety 
of woods, minerals, cereals and products of 
the loom, the factory and the mine which 
greet him on every hand, One can almost 
believe the statement that if Tennessee 
could only raise coffee and spices it might 
bid defiance to the rest of the world and 
get along very comfortably with what it 
produces itself. Take, for instance, the 
exhibit of a sister city like Chattanooga, 
which occupies a large section of the Mir- 
erals and Forestry Building. To look 
upon it is to have one’s ideas stretched 
mightily as to what that single municipal- 


ity can do today. It would seem as if no- 
where in the South was the new spirit of 
enterprise and inventiveness, which we re- 
joice to see creeping in everywhere, more 
regnant than in this city, 

The Negro Building, also, will repay a 
whole day’s study. Init have been brought 
together the tokens of the work of such 
institutions as Fisk University, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tillotson Institute and other 
echools for the black throughout the South, 
in which patient, self-genying men and 
women are showing the Negroes what to 
do with their hands and their brains. The 
capacity of the black man for achieving 
notable results along educational and in- 
dustrial lines is over and again attested by 
these exhibits, They show that ifhe have — 
but a mind to work he can aspire to com- 
pete with his white brethren as a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, a mason, farmer, and even 
as a teacher, artist, musician and author, 

One likes to linger, 
- also, in the sunny, 
airy Woman’s Build- 
ing, where gracious 
and high bred South- 
ern damsels exercise a 
hospitality that has 
nothing perfunctory 
about it. This build- 
ing is modeled after 
Andrew Jackson’s 
‘‘ Hermitage,’’ located 
twelve miles from 
Nashville, and in it 
have been massed 
many things that show 
the progress which 
womankind is making 
today, and the rank 
which she is taking in 
embroidery, picture- 
making, literature and 
the various scierces 
and arts. Fittingly 
enough, here are dis- 
played models of the 
furniture which Presi- 
dent Jackson used, as 
well as other relics, 
which enable one to reread the past years 
in the life of the State and of the nation. 
There is a fine collection in this building 
also of photographs and autographs of die- 
tinguished men and women. 

The Parthenon, as befits its name, is re- 
served for the display of paintings and 
sculpture. Almost every inch of space has 
been utilized. The pictures are hung with 
great care and discrimination, and the eye 
is satisfied at the same time that the mind 
isfed. Living American painters, whether 
residing in this country or across the sea, 
are brought to the fore, and there are some 
of the best paintings of such artists as Gif- 
ford, Chase, Champney, Enneking, J. G. 
Brown, Bridgman and Monks, while at the 
same time other schools and other times 
have their representatives. In the loan col- 
lection one comes across such choice bits as 
Una and the Lion by Church, Holy Fami- 
lies by Titian and by Francia, sheep in 
a snowstorm by Schenck, an entrancing 
stretch of meadow by Inness or one of 
Henrietta Ronner’s fascinating oat pictures. 

One sizable corner of the grounds is set 
apart for shows and entertainments like 
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those of the Midway at Chicago. At Nash- 
ville this congeries of tents, booths azd merry- 
go-rounds bears the appropriate name of 
Vanity Fair. The street in Cairo somewhat 
abbreviated, but fully as noisy as in Chicago, 
with the same patient old camels and ex- 
citable, yelling Arabs, the animal show, the 
mirror maze with its marvelous transforma- 
tions, the Moorish Temple, the chutes and 
a dozen more odd and amusing freaks and 
aggregations exert their varied charms. Pe- 
culiar to this exposition, however, are the 
- identical log cabins in which Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis, who were both born 
in the same Kentucky county, passed their 
childhood days. Another original feature is 
a giant see-saw, which lifts you 200 feet into 
the air, thus affording a superb view of all 
the region round. Everybody, of course, 
visits and revisits Vanity Fair, and in the 
intervals of playing the ‘distinguished 
gentlemen’’ act on public platforms and at 
all hours of the day and evening members 
of our party could be met on Broadway or 
the Bowery pursuing their sociological in- 
vestigations with apparent satisfaction to 
themselves and we trust with valuable moral 
results to at least one showman, who, after 
making promises which he did not fulfill, 
received from the courtly pastor of the 
Center Church, Hartford, precise infor- 
mation as to what constitutes a lie. 

When night comes on and along the cor- 
nices of the great white buildings and over 
every turret, dome and column creep lines 
of electric flame, embroidering the dark 
background with golden threads and light- 
ing up the evening sky for miles around, 
you seem transported into a fairy city. 
And as you linger at the Casino, sipping 
your coffee while the strains of music from 

. Innes’s splendid band float in, and happy 
groups come and go, it seems as if all the 
charm and beauty, all the grace and opu- 
lence of the southland have been caught 
and embodied in the great exposition. Thou 
hast wrought well, O Tennessee, and in thy 
enterprise and skill the nation sees the 
South that is yet to be. Hy Age Ba 


a ae 


A OULMINATING SCENE IN THE 
QUEEN'S JUBILEE 


‘AS DEPICTED BY AN EYE WITNESS 


As we stood in St. Paul’s Churchyard at 
the close of the thanksgiving service on 
June 22 and sang ‘‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell” to the Old Hundredth, we felt 
the appropriateness of the jubilee c*lebra 
tion culminating in a religious service, At 
such a time of unbounded national rejoic- 
ing and focusing of earthly magnificence 
it was needful to remember One greater 
than all mortal monarchs, by whose favor 
they rule and in whose hand is the destiny 
of all empire. : 

That the celebration passed off so happily 
occasioned profound gratitude. There was 
not a little apprehension of unpleasant 
possibilities, and the nation heaved a sigh 
of relief when it learned that no serious 
mishap had occurred. So many thousands 
of people were packed in the houses and 
stands along the route of the royal prog- 
ress, and so many who had not seats thought 
it prudent to remain at home, that the 
crowd in the streets was not so great as had 
been anticipated. It is difficult to speak 
positively, but the number of Americans 
who witnessed the procession seems to have 
fallen below the expectation. Certainly 
some who are now visiting on this side kept 
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clear of London on jubilee day. On the 
other hand, one hears of Americans im- 
mediately on landing paying touters large 
sums for seats, in some instances only to 
find on arrival in London that they had 
been swindled. A few days before the 
224 there was a distinct slump in the 
price of seats. 


The scene in St. Paul’s Churchyard can 
never be forgotton by those who witnessed 
it, Forming a sort of amphitheater, the iu- 
closure was thronged on all sides with 
human beings, Immediately in front of the 
cathedral were massed representatives of 
all nationalities, members of the British 
legislature (among them Lord Salisbury, 
ponderous and stolid, Mr. Balfour, gay 
and smiling, Mr. Chamberlain, dark and 
sinister, Sir William Harcourt, portly and 
genial), 500 white-robed choristers, a military 
band 200 strong, civic officers, and digni- 
taries of the Anglican, Roman, Greek and 
Nonconformist churches. As can be im- 
agined, the infinitely varied costumes—from 
the gold and rose-pink swathing of Eastern 
princes to the plain frock coat and tall hat 
of the United States minister—made up a 
mosaic of resplendent color. Even the 
Nonconformists, who were allotted an excel- 
lent position, quite close to where her 
Maj2sty’s carriage halted, contributed their 
quota to the variegated picture, Dr. Rogers, 
Dr. Berry, Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Monro Gib- 
son, Mr. Price Hughes and others of the 
thirty having donned their academic robes. 
Dr. Parker, presumably because accom- 
panied by his wife, did not sit among his 
brethren. Attired in soft hat and ordinary 
walking coat, he occupied a less conspicuous 
position. 

In the front center of the assembly a group 
of gorgeously attired acclesiastics waited to 
receive her Majesty—the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in rich cope of purple velvet, as 
prelate of the Order of the Garter, looking 
as complacent and affable as when he re- 
ceived The Congregationalist’s Pilgrims at 
Farnham Castle; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a still more imposing but less be- 
coming purple cope; the Bishop of London, 
resplendent in a gold and silver spangled 
robe and holding a massive gold pastoral 
staff, 

For over three hours we in the church- 
yard patiently awaited the arrival of the 
procession, the Grenadier Guards Band 
meanwhile regaling us with a variety of 
airs, including Yankee Doodle. When at 
last the queen came into view the air was 
rent with shouts of welcome. The vener- 
able lady, whose ears for abut an hour pre- 
vious had been similarly saluted, looked 
well, happy and dignified, though hot, 
and bowed acknowledgment. Her carriage, 
drawn by eight cream-colored horses, hav- 
ing been drawn up in front of the cathedral, 
the brief but impressive service, consisting 
mainly of a specially composed anthem, a 
few responses, the Lord’s Prayer and a 
thanksgiving prayer prepared for the occa- 
sion, was gonethrough with perfect smooth- 
ness. After the benediction, when the 
thousands of spectators joined with the 
choir and the notabilities from many coun- 
tries in singing ‘‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell,’ we were thrilled with a sense of 
our common humanity. A further human 
touch was imparted by the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury unexpectedly exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Three cheers for the queen.’’ These 
were lustily given, and again and again re- 
peated. Then the national anthem was sung, 


_wondered what would be its destiny. 
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then, amid more cheers, the royal progress 
was resumed, 

The procession was almost entirely of a 
military character. As troop after troop 
marched past, representing all sections of 
the British empire, we received a fresh im- 
pression of the vastness of that empire and 
The 
colonials were received with special enthu- 
siasm. The growing voluntary attachment 
between the mother country and her 
‘‘daughters’’ is one of the most hopeful 
features of these later years of the queen’s 
long reign, ALBION, 


THE ARMY IDEA IN OHRISTIAN 
AOTIVITY 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Three religious armies—the old line Sal- 
vationists, the Volunteers and the new 
Episcopal ‘Church Army’’—are now facing 
the hosts of evil in this country, All are 
doing the same work. Why cannot they 
do it alike and together? All owe their 
origin to the consecrated ingenuity of Wil- 
liam Booth. Why need they give such 
varied application to the principles of his 
evangelism? 

The truth is that General Booth is him. 
self responsible for our having three armies 
instead of one. He sent us his Salvyation- 
ists, and they are not going to leave us. 
He ordered the return of Ballington and 
Maud Booth, and thereby brought the Vol- 
unteers into being. He insisted that it was 
his right to work outside the Church of 
Christ, and so we have a Church Army to 
rival the Salvationists. To each of the 
three I addressed the question, ‘‘ What 
right have you to a separate existence?’’ 
The answers showed clearly that we hava 
in America a sort of militant denomination- 
alism. Hach of the three has its own rea- 
sons for thinking itself the best army of 
all. Each judges the other two. 

The Salvationists say the burden of proof 
lies with the dissenters, They have a ready 
reply to their critics, the Volunteers, The 
Salvation Army is not an English organ- 
ization, but an international one, And 
Christianity is an international religion. 
They. are astonished to learn that they have 
been thought hostile tothe church. Their 
feeling for the church is most friendly. So 
is their feeling toward their rivals. Oanse 
more, they defend themselves against the 
charge that they have forbidden the sacra- 
ments amongst their people. They teach 
that the sacraments are unnecessary and 
may safely be dispensed with; and yet 
they permit their ‘‘soldiers’’ to take the 
sacraments, if they think best, wherever 
and whenever they choose. But to teach 
that the holy communion is an unnecessary 
rite brings army doctrine into conflict with 
Scripture. This difficulty the Salvationists 
appreciate, and they explain their position 
by saying that the observance of the sacra- 
ments was discarded because to discard it 
would prevent its being put in the place of 
spiritual religion. This was originally a 
plea for sincerity, a blow at hypocrisy, an 
insistence upon the real thing rather than 
the mere form of the thing. The church 
has more than once abused its sacraments. 
The army has no sacraments to abuse. 
This position, I take it, is radically wrong; 
but it is neither intentionally nor irration- 
ally wrong. 

It is the foible of William Booth that he 
has never learned how to profit by adverse 
criticism. He goes his own peculiar gait, 
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and takes advice from noone. That is the 
defect of his virtue. The Volunteers mean 
to be wiser, and they are trying to learn by 
what they consider the Salvationists’ mis- 
takes, It is a pity they should ever have 
left the army, but it is well that they are 
using their independence to correct any 
possible faults of the parent organization, 

The Volunteers make much of their Amer- 
icanism. They carry the United States flag, 
they take their titles from the ranking list 
of the United States Army, and they have 
removed everything English from the out- 
ward aspect of their work. They have al- 
lied themselves with the church. Balling- 
ton Booth has received ordination. Rev. 
Alfred De Barritt, lieutenant-colonel of the 
New England regiment, is still a Congre- 
gational minister, and all his officers are 
church members. Clergymen are invited 
to conduct services in the Volunteers’ halls. 
Five of Mr. Moody’s Northfield students 
are now in Commander Booth’s employ. 
Several ordained ministers are also at work 
with him, Church methods are being 
adopted in a measure in place of army 
methods—the tambourine yields room to 
the cabinet organ, the drum is never used 
indoors and a short sermon by a trained 
officer takes the place of rank-and-file ‘‘ tes- 
timony.’’ Letters of dismission are granted 
to any who wish to transfer their member- 
ship to a church. Congregational govern- 
ment prevails within each post. No name 
ean be taken from the membership roll 
without vote of the company. Ballington 
Booth holds no property in his own name, a 
board of trustees administering his finances. 
In the matter of the sacraments the Volun- 
teers require their observance, 

The Church Army is just one year old in 
America, though it is fifteen years old in 
England. Its leaders believe that rescue 
work and popular evangelism belung to the 
church, that methods invented by General 
Booth are common property, that the sac- 
raments are indispensable to spiritual cul- 
ture, and that the gospel ought to be 
preached with reverent dignity, even when 
preached to the poor. Accordingly the old- 
est and proudest of our Christian churches 
employs men of the Jerry McAuley type 
and temper, and adopts the military tactics 
of William Booth. 

The Church Army means to avoid sensa- 
tionalism, asserting that while vulgarity 
attracts the masses it tends to degrade 
them. The Church Army uniform is hand- 
some—dark blue with silver trimmings and 
a light blue waistcoat. The service is de- 
corus, more like a rescue mission meeting 
than a Salvationist rally, and there is 
neither an outdoor procession nor an in- 
door uproar. It is, of course, difficult to 
maintain the degree of dignity desirable, 
but a constant insistence upon decorum 
checks vulgarity effectually. And it need 
not be said that the Church Army values 
the sacraments. Its leaders go further, 
and endeavor to bring their converts into 
church membership, for they regard evan- 
gelistic services as in no sense a sufficient 
means of spiritual culture, Yet the Church 
Army does not regard itself merely as 
a proselyting agency for the Episcopal 
Church, Its ‘soldiers’? are advised to 
ally themselves with whatever denomina- 
tions they choose, only they must not be 
content with simple soldiership. 

These, then, are our three armies, di- 
vided as denominations, because General 
Booth has adbered to predetermined plans 
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instead of being guided by circumstarces— 
united, however, in one broad purpose, 
the very purpose that actuates the work of 
the General himself. Each and all, they 
may be characterized as the personality of 
William Booth organized. In friendly ri- 
valry the three companies vie with one 
another to serve and bless and redeem our 
city poor. And it is William Booth who 
taught them to do this, I talk with a titled 
and uniformed Congregational minister in 
the Volunteers’ headquarters at Tremont 
Temple, or I sit and chat with Major Percy 
Morton in the Salvation Army Building, or 
I call upon Mr. Montague Chamberlain, 
secretary of the scientific school at Har- 
vard and one of the chief promoters of the 
new Church Army, and in all three of them 
I see men equally under the fascination 
of William Booth’s philanthropic enthusi- 
asm, 

What matter, then, if the ranks are di- 
vided? Identity of purpose is measurelessly 
more necessary than uniformity of method. 
Variety of means, too, may gain vaster re- 
sults in the end. Where one fails others 
may succeed. Just now the Salvationists 
are strongest. They have ten posts in Bor- 
ton, a thriving wood-yard and a ‘‘ working 
man’s hotel.’ The Volunteers are new 
comers here and have but six posts, though 
throughout the country they have 160 posts. 
They are most broadly interdenominational 
in their relations with the churches. They 
are, Commander Booth tells me, merely an 
auxiliary of the Church of Christ. They 
lead in prison work. Mrs. Booth has en- 
rolled in various penal institutions 1,600 
convicts, 

The Church Army is the most dignified 
of the three, and the most distinctly allied 
with ecclesiastical Christianity. It has an 
impressive executive committee. Col. S. F. 
Jones of the New Exgland Regiment was at 
one.time a student at Harvard. Tae Church 
Army has won the loyal support of the 
clergy and its future is promising. 

It is early to predict what will be the 
outcome of this varied and progressive de- 
velopment of the army idea in popular 
evangelism. We watch the three rivals 
with kindly sympathy. To each we say, 
‘* Godspeed.’”’ He that will be greatest 
among them is he that will serve best, love 
best and sacrifice most. 


THE ORGANIST AND THE SERMON 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH 


Our organist, Mr. Dalrymple Stacey, is a 
talented, handsome young man, thoroughly 
educated in his profession and an accom- 
plished performer and composer, He wears 
his hair cut in a ‘butterfly bang,’ is aw 
fait in all matters of society and is a gen- 
eral favorite with the young people. There 
are those who have thought him almost too 
highly educated in musical matters for plain 
church uses, since he positively refuses to 
play those Sunday school and gospel hymns 
that are not composed according to his 
ideas of musical excellence. But that is 
not the point in question just now. 

Mr. Dalrymple Stacey has a habit of leay- 
ing the choir loft and betaking himself to 
the anteroom as soon as the minister rises 
to announce his text. He remains outside 
until the sermon is concluded, ascertaining 
that time through the keyhole, we suppose. 
Sometimes the tenor goes out also, return- 
ing with the organist. During the five 
years of his connection with us, Mr. Stacey 
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has not listened to a half-dozen sermons, in 
our church at least. 

We have a minister whose discourses are 
greatly enjoyed by the congregation and at- 
tract many strangers. He is highly es- 
teemed in the clerical world and has intel- 
lectual powers far beyond the average. He 
is invariably courteous to the organist and 
never leaves the pulpit when the organ is 
played, but listens with an interest which 
invites imitation. Nor has he ever entered 
a complaint against young Stacey for his 
lack of good breeding and consideration for 
his prominent position before the congre- 
gation. 

Every Sunday the young man virtually 
says, a8 he leaves the choir loft before the 
sermon: ‘‘ My dear people, I have furnished 
the only portion of the church service which 
seems to me worth listening to. When my 
next number is announced I will return.”’ 

A few evenings ago I attended a Sabbath 
evening service at the West Presbyterian 
Church of New York city. The choir loft 
is situated like our own, directly behind 
the minister's desk, and so facing the con- 
gregation. The orgarist and choir are ar- 
tists of ability, and well known in the best 
musical circles of New York and of many 
other cities. At the close of the musical 
exercises preceding the sermon the quartet 
and organist walked quietly together out of 
the choir loft and immediately and rever- 
ently entered the body of the church by a 
side entrance, taking seats near the door, 
and so remained until the sermon was over, 
when they returned to the loft. The quiet 
courtesy, dignity and consideration for the 
time, place and service were most pleasing 
to all in that congregation who love the 
Lord’s house. Iam sure that the minister 
was helped by it, and certainly the example 
was an excellent one for all worshipers, 
young and old, and for all choirs who plead 
their unfavorable position as an excuse for 
inattention to the sermon. 

Our Deacon Lothrop once remonstrated 
with Mr. Stacey on his apparent contempt 
for the service, other than musical, and re- 
ceived a civil reply, the substance of which 
was, that, having spent many years in 
musical study abroad, he, Mr, Dalrymple 
Stacey, had ratber outgrown that sort of 
thing—meaning Christianity—and, finding 
little to interest him in the preaching of 
orthodox ministers, he chose to withdraw 
from the choir when he was not needed 
there, 

Very many of our older members object 
to young Stacey’s conduct and declare that 
fewer accomplishments and more grace 
would suit them better. But, as I have 
said, the young people of the congregation 
are devoted to the organist, and protest 
that only old fogies would find fault with 
him for dissenting from their own opinions. 
And of course we must not offend the young 
people. 

It seems very evident, however, that the 
next musical committee will have to con- 
sider some questions like the following: 
Is organ music any part of the worship 
of the sanctuary, and if so is it the most 
important part? If organ music contains 
the elements of worship does it matter 
whether the person who furnishes that 
music is or is not in his heart a true wor- 
shiper of God? Are any rules of courtesy, 
beyond those directly connected with his 
profession, binding on a man outside the 
church who has been paid to come in and 
play the organ for church services? If Mr. 
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Dalrymple Stacey can learn nothing from 
the minister’s sermons is he or is he not 
bound to listen to them? And is a man 
who calls himself a gentleman excusable 
for deliberately turning his back and leav- 
ing the house when his position as leader 
of public exercises is about to be filled by 
another leader. And as to the young peo- 
ple, whose opinions, in our church at least, 
are very decided even if not always sound, 
the question as to how far their wishes 
should be consulted, and how far the 
wishes of their elders, when the two are not 
the same, is one which no single musical or 
other committee can be expected to wrestle 
with successfully. 


DR. STALKER’S TRIBUTE TO 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND 

At the recent assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland Dr. James S‘alker, in 
connection with his rendering of the report 
of what is known as the college committee, 
spoke as follows of his beloved friend who 
had so recently died. 


In his latest writings Professor Drum- 
mond’s position was similar to that of any 
of us who, seeing a keen young intellect 
about to commence the study of theology at 
the present time, might consider it wise to 
acquaint him beforehand with the views of 
the higher criticism, lest these should come 
upon him too suddenly or be heard for the 
first time from those who use them to un- 
dermine the authority of the Bible. Such 
an incculation may render the attack of 
doubt when it comes slight and harmless. 
Professor Drummond believed that the 
church must accept evolution, but he 
wished it to learn the facts from one who, 
while accepting them, had an enthusiastic 
faith in the Son of God. This I know to 
have been his deliberate intention, and it is 
well worth thinking of. We have not done 
with evolution yet; we have scarcely begun. 
Apologetic science approaches it with timid 
tread, but it must come to much closer 
quarters, and theology has no more impor- 
tant work in the present generation. Pro- 
fessor Drummond never reached the heart 
of the difficulty, which is how to reconcile 
with evolution the Christian doctrines of 
sin and redemption. He was approaching 
this great question, but he did not live to 
reach it. Some may think that he lacked 
the philosophical and theological equipment 
necessary for such a task, but, on the other 
hand, he had in an unusual degree the gifts 
of philosophical imagination and intuition 
which, in such a case, may far outrun mere 
knowledge. At all events it is certain he 
would never have believed that he had 
solyed the difficulty by merely explaining 
away the testimony to sin of the conscience 
of the individual and the conscience of the 
Trace. 

As for his evangelistic work, we shall 
chiefly miss his rare power of obtaining ac- 
cess to inaccessible classes. Christianity 
has a debt to pay to the Greek and to the 
barbarian, to the wise and to the unwise. 
It may be thought that it is easier to pay 
the debt to the Greek than to the barbarian, 
to the wise than to the unwise, but this is 
not the case. At present we have a hun- 
dred men who can deliver the message of 
the gospel to the barbarian and the unwise 
for one who can win for it the attention of 
the Greek and the wise. Yet the noble and 
the scholar need salvation quite as much as 
the peasant, or even the Magdalene. To 
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make the life of a great university reverent 
and pure is not every one’s work, and it 
may be a long time before it is done again 
in the way in which Professor Drummond 
did it in Edinburgh. 

I am not forgetting that there may be 
differences of opinion among us as to the 
value of his work, but at all events there is 
no difference of opinion as to his character. 
On the evening of the funeral I wrote to 
America, to Mr, D: L. Moody, the evangel- 
ist, to describe the last scenes, and I should 
like to read a few sentences of his reply: 

‘‘ When the news was brought to me I 
was in Cincinnati, and I said publicly that 
of all the men I had ever met Henry Drum- 
mond was the most Christlike, and that, 
outside of my two sons, I have never loved 
a man as I have him, No man has ever 
been with me for any length of time but I 
could see some things in him that were un- 
like Christ, and I often see them in myself, 
but I never saw them in Leary Drummond. 
All the time we worked together he was a 
Christlike man, and often a rebuke to me, 
I am looking forward to meet him in a land 
where there will be no misunderstanding, 
but all will be joy and love, and my prayer 
is that God may make us more like him in 
our private life.” 


OURRENT THOUGHT 
AT HOME 


Mary E. Richmond writes in the Charity 
Review of the training of charity workers: 
‘‘T have often taken pleasure in pointing 
out that the chief end and aim of every 
charitable institution should be to render 
itself unnecessary. The trustees of alms- 
houses should never lose sight of the fact that 
theirs is the important trust of rendering 
almshouses less necessary in the future, of 
preventing by every possible means the reck- 
less and criminal multiplication of a dis- 
tinctly pauper class. The managers of chil- 
dren’s refuges and homes of. the friendless 
should never lose sight for one moment of the 
need of training their little charges in such a 
way that their descendants will be unlikely to 
need institutional care.” 

The Christian Advocate, in noting the fact 
that the large and valuable collection of Bibles 
belonging to the American Bible Society has 
been deposited with the Lenox Library, 
which is now part of the great combined public 
library of New York, says: ‘‘ If we were called 
upon to specify the institution now at work 
in the United States that has done the most 
for the promotion of Christianity in the world, 
we should without hesitation name the Ameri- 
can Bible Society; and were we personally 
reduced by some insurmountable force to con- 
tribute to but two institutions designed to ben- 
efit mankind and to promote Protestant Chris- 
tianity, the American Bible Society would be 
one of them. In connection with the publica- 
tion of the foregoing facts, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance has been made generally known. 
The American Bible Society has published 
the Bible in the language spoken on the Gil- 
bert Islands, in the central Pacific. The au- 
thorities of the Church of Rome have adopted 
the version, and have published an edition of 
the gospel of Matthew, with some modifica- 
tions, for use among their own converts, illus- 
trated also with numerous woodcuts and ex- 
plained with notes,”’ 

The. Minneapolis Journal devotes an editorial 
to the baccalaureate sermon by President 
Carter at Williams. Alluding to the palpable 
failure of our disregard of Christianity on its 
social side, it concludes: ‘‘ But our gross ma- 
terialistic conceptions of life, while accompa- 
nied by an astonishing advance in science and 
art and unlocking of the secrets of nature, have 
not minimized either crime or pauperism. Civ- 
ilization without faith in the supernatural has 
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done its best and it looks like a failure. Per- 
haps a return to a general recognition of a 
God who yet superintends his own creation 
will help the human race. Carlyle was not 
far wrong when he wrote: ‘All history be- 
comes an inarticulate Bible, and in a dim, in- 
tricate manner reveals the divine appearances 
to this lower world. For God did make this 
world and does govern it. The loud-roaring 
loom of time weaves the vesture thou seest 
him by. There is no biography of a man, 
much less any history or biography of a na- 
tion, but wraps in it a message out of heaven, 
addressed to the hearing ear and the not 
hearing.’ ”’ 
ABROAD 

The Christian World reviews tlie changes of 
religious thought in England during the sixty 
years of the queen’s reign. Among other 
signs of advances it recognizes this: ‘‘ A fur- 
ther change of momentous consequence is the 
lowering, during the period, in the minds of 
the most representative religious teachers, of 
the barriers before existing between the sacred 
and the secular. The process has not been 
the degradation, in any sense, of what before 
was held sacred. It has been rather in the 
higher religious appreciation of what hitherto 
was called secularand common. The pulpit 
now takes cognizance, as matters of religious 
interest, of subjects which sixty years ago 
would have been considered ludicrously in- 
appropriate to the ‘ preaching of the gospel.’ 
It includes in its survey not only spiritual re- 
lations and experiences, but business, amuse- 
ment, education, wages, housing, pauperism 
and a hundred other similar themes, as all re- 
lated definitely to the kingdom of God. The 
ideal of the church has come, in fact, to be 
the making of the spirit and power of Christ 
to pulsate through every artery of the modern 
world. A study of the sermons of sixty years 
since as compared with those of today would 
perhaps reveal no more distinctive mark of 
the two periods than this.’”’ 


OURRENT HISTORY NOTES 


The jury in the case against the American 
Tobacco Company (the cigarette trust) stood 
ten te two for conviction. The district attor- 
ney regards this as next door to a victory and 
will press the case to a retrial. 


President Faure of France goes to St. Pe- 
tersburg as the guest of the czar upon a cor- 
dial invitation, and this return of the czar’s 
visit to Paris is likely to cement still more 
closely the political relations between Russia 
and France. 


Great heats in America, great floods in Eu- 
rope, are the weather record of the week. 
Many people were drowned in Russia and 
Roumania by the overflow of the lower Dan- 
ube. Many deaths from prostration have fol- 
lowed the heat wave eastward from Kansas 
by the Ohio Valley to the Atlantic coast. In 
Cincinnati especially the heat has been ex- 
treme. 


The Russian census shows a population for 
the empire of 129,211,113, showing, if the re- 
turns of forty-five years ago may be trusted, 
that in that period it has doubled. Leaving 
China out of the account, the British empire 
is largest, with over 300,000,000, Russia second 
and the United States third. And of the 
three not one is homogeneous, though Russia 
and the United States, being continental in- 
stead of scattered, are becoming so faster than 
the British empire. 


The Great Eastern was a big ship, 691 feet 
long, but the new ocean liners are to be big- 
ger yet, or a little over 700 feet. Itis good to 
note that they are being built for comfort and 
carrying capacity rather than for speed. The 
rolling, jumping, wet ocean racer is to give 
place to a larger and somewhat slower vessel, 
which will make the voyage comfortable for 
its passengers and profitable for its owners by 
reason of carrying greater loads of freight at 
less expenditure for coal. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Brown Matter Again 

Perhaps it ought to be said that the leaders 
of the majority which admitted Rev. ©. O. 
Brown to membership in the Chicago Associ- 
ation advocated immediate action because they 
felt that the Bay Conference had refused to 
join them in calling a mutual council for the 
discussion of the disagreement between the 
conference and Dr. Brown, and because in 
their judgment it was better to disregard 
questions of polity than to allow Dr. Brown 
to suffer longer from what they regarded as 
the unjustifiable procedure cf the Bay Con- 
ference. They are ready now to unite with 
that conference in a council to consider its 
action in the matter, are, in fact, anxious to do 
so. They assume Dr. Brown’s innocence of 
the charges brought against him ana feel that 
he has been compelled to suffer a grievous 
wrong at the hands of brethren who should 
have protected and defended him. The ma- 
jority and the minority are agreed in the de- 
sirability of a council. The majority seeing, 
‘as it thought, no hope of obtaining one, called 
for immediate action, while the minority de. 
sired to wait till letters could be received 
from California and arrangements made which 
would be satisfactory and provide for the sub- 
mission of the ecclesiastical differences to a 
representative council. The minority has 
seen no reason for changing its position. It 
felt and still feels that the polity of the 
churches should not be strained unduly, and 
that it would have brought no hardship to 
Dr. Brown, would, indeed, have been to his 
advantage, if further efforts had been made to 
obtain a council. No member of the minority 
was in favor of reopening the trial of Dr. 
Brown. All are agreed that such a trial can- 
not be had anywhere outside cf California 
and that the Chicago Associaticn is not re- 
quired to go back of the California council 
which declared the charges ‘‘not proven.’ 
But the minority want to unite with the ma- 
jority in putting this whole matter in its ec- 
clesiastical aspects before a council as the last 
court of resort under our polity. The associ- 
ation as a whole desires to do complete justice 
to Dr. Brown, and it is probable that it can be 
brought unanimously to consent to a council 
of review in which matters of polity shall be 
Aiscussed, and by which both Dr, Brown and 
our polity may be preserved from injury. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The gathering last Monday was unique. 
At the invitation of the Newberry Library 
the meeting was held in the library hall and 
was attended by nearly all the ministers and 
by many of their friends. The purpose was 
to see some of the treasures of the library, 
have their value pointed out by the librarian 
and his assistants and to listen to an address 
by E. W. Blatchford, Esq., on The World’s 
Three Great Libraries. This paper, which 
has grown out of Mr. Blatchford’s special 
studies and observation in Europe and the 
Orient, was of exceptional interest and im- 
portance. It has cost its author much labor 
and research, and is deserving wide circula- 
tion. It may be unnecessary to add that the 
three libraries are the mineral, the animal 
and the vegetable—those of clay tablets and 
monumental inscriptions, of parchment and 
of papyrus and paper. Attention was called 
to the methods of preparing parchment for 
use and the discoveries by which palimpsests 
have been made to yield up the treasures first 
committed to the parchment. Altogether the 
paper was one of the mostinstructive ever pre- 
sented to the Ministers’ Meeting. Thanks to 
the author and to the managers of the library 
were given with a heartiness which indicated 
appreciation. Next week the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing half-year will take place. 


Two Years’ Work 
At the request of the officers of the City 
Missionary Society Rev. Theodore Clifton of 


Milwaukee came to Chicago two years ago to 
help save Trinity Congregational Church. 
The church was six years old, had had a 
checkered history and was rent with divi- 
sions. The outlook was anything but promis- 
ing. After due consideration of a promise of 
support from the missionary society, Mr. Clif- 
ton began his work. There were thirty-four 
members on the ground. The building was 
forlorn ia appearance, and the reputation of 
the church in the community was bad. Mr. 
Clifton, entering quietly upon his work, found 
it even more difficult than he had anticipated. 
At lengtb, with the blessing of God, the more 
serious obstacles were removed. Congrega- 
tions began toincrease. Hearty reponse was 
made to appeals for means to apply on the 
church building and the gift, from the Leavitt 
Street Church, of an unused organ, which 
needed only three or four hundred dollars to 
put it in good order, completed the external 
equipment. As a result of the pastor’s per- 
sonal appeals there were additions to the 
membership, and with those to be received at 
the July communion these will not fall below 
100 in all. June 20 was a red letter day. 
Eighteen children and infants were baptized. 
June 27 the organ was dedicated, the pastor 
preaching in the morning on The Power and 
Mission of Music, Professor Curtiss and Su- 
perintendent Armstrong making addresses in 
the evening. Tuesday evening the choral 
union of the church gave a concert which 
tested the power of the organ and revealed 
the ability of the church to furnish music of a 
high order. The church is attended by the 
best families in the region, and its future 
seems assured. 


The July Convocation 

The convocation sermon before the Univer- 
sity of Chicago this quarter was by Dr. N. H. 
Wood of Boston, the address, on Founders’ 
Day, as July lis now called, by Bishop J. H. 
Vircent. His subject was the Church and 
the University. Friday Mr. Rockefeller gave 
the Seniors an excursion to Williams Bay, in 
order that they might visit the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory. In the evening the four buildings 


erected for biological purposes were turned . 


over by Miss Helen Culver to the university. 
The convccation exercises were held in the 
open air in what is known as the biolog- 
ical quadrangle, President Harper has been 
threatened with serious illness, but he thinks 
he is now well and refuses to give up his sum- 
mer’s work for rest. Preparations have been 
made for the summer quarter and it is antici- 
pated that the attendance will be larger this 
year than last. Many teachers embrace the 
opportunity which their vacation gives them 
to attend lectures in some of the university 
courses during the summer. A special course 
under the direction of the divinity school of 
the university and in co operation with the 
Disciples’ Divinity Home will be delivered 
by Rev. J. M. Campbell of Lombard, author 
of The Indwelling Christ. The subject of 
Mr. Campbell’s eight lectures will be the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit in relation to modern 
Christological thought. Mr. Campbell is al- 
ways interesting even when he is somewhat 
mystical. The first lecture will be given 
July 13 and the others at intervals of a few 
days. Admission is free. 


Matters Ministerial 

It will pain the many friends of Dr. Gun- 
saulus to learn that he has this week been 
taken to a sanitarium in Alma, Mich. He has 
suffered intensely from sciatic rheumatism, 
and up to this time has obtained no relief. 
There is little prospect of his being able to 
visit Europe as he had planned. We shall all 
rejoice if he recovers his strength for work in 
the autumn, The trouble is that he has done 
the work of three or four men and sympa- 
thized with the troubles of every one who has 
had a burden to bear. The simple fact is his 


strength has given out and he must take time 
to recuperate. For Dr. F. A. Noble of the 
Union Park Church congratulations are in 
order. Thursday, at 12.30 p,m., he was mar- 
ried to Miss Crandon of Evanston. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. President Lit- 
tle of the Garrett Biblical Institute in the 
presence of a few of the intimate friends of 
the bride. Dr, and Mrs. Noble sailed Satur- 
day on the Lucania for a two months’ visit in 
England. Dr. Noble will preach six or seven 
times in London, but intends to be in his 
own pulpit the second Sunday in September. 
Dr. J. F. Loba of Evanston has taken his 
family to Petoskey, Mich., for the summer. 
With the exception of July 4 he will be in 
his pulpit through July, but during the month 
of August will be with his family, One of his 
daughters is studying in Berlin. Dr. Willard 
Scott is now conducting a Chautauqua on the 
Assembly grounds in Crete, Neb. He will 
preach at home July 11 and 18, and after that 
be with friends in the Mohawk Valley. Rev. 
P. S. Hulbert of Oak Park Church has re- 
signed his pastorate, and intends to preach 
for a few months in Milwaukee, Dr. and Mrs. 
Goodwin will spend the summer months in 
northern Wisconsin, where they both are 
accustomed to store up vigor for the hard 
work of the year. Supplies for the various 
churches have not been generally announced. 
Dr. Sturtevant and Dr. Brand will preach at 
the South Church, Professor King and Dr. 
Fisk of St. Louis at the Union Park Church. 
Dr. Sturtevant will also preach at Glencoe for 
Dr. Moses Smith, whose sight, we are sorry to 
write, is not yet restored. 


Debs and Colonization 

So far as can be learned the proposal to col- 
onize Washington, or any other State, after 
the plan of Mr. Debs has met with little re- 
sponse. It is reported that a few hundred 
are ready to go, but the criticisms with which 
the plan has met, from labor no less than 
capital, are of a nature to discourage any one 
who might in favorable circumstances join in 
a project like that proposed. The truth is few 
people care to have all things in common, or 
believe it possible to do without money or to 
substitute units of labor for money. One 
would be glad to have Mr. Debs’s plan tried. 
Some would even contribute toward it if 
assured that the money would be wisely used 
in order that it might be tried. 


Municipal Matters - 

As was anticipated, civil service has received 
a serious set-back under Mayor Harrison. An 
obedient council is opening place after place 
for the mayor to fill. Meanwhile even his 
Democratic commissioner tells him that he is 
violating tke civil service law. For this he 
does not seem tocare. Yet he makes a show 
of respect for the law and warns the council 
that for the present no more attacks upon this 
service are to be made. The Supreme Court 
has not yet taken the matter into considera- 
tion. Ifit should decide in favor of the com- 
missioners, a8 seems probable, the mayor 
would be in difficulty. Boodle seems to be 
rampant in the council. Measure after meas-— 
ure has been passed which the public con- 
demns by the votes of men who were recom- 
mended by the Civic Federation as trust- 
worthy, aud who pledged themselves prior to 
their election not to vote away franchises 
without securing a full equivalent for the city. 
Good judges declare that the city has been 
put back at least twenty-five years as the re- 
sult of the last election. Few believe that in 
atwelve month anything like a civil service 
law will receive attention or that the police 
or even the water department will be kept 
out of politics. We shall be compelled to be- 
gin at the bottom again and work our way up 
slowly. But we have not yet reached the bot- 
tom in political corruption. 

Chicago, July 3. 
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The Home 
THE BLOSSOMS OF TOMORROW 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


The sun was shining, after rain, 

The garden gleamed and glistened ; 
I heard a humblebee complain— 

I bent me down and listened. 


Around a nodding stalk he flew, 
That bore white lilies seven; 

And five were opened wide, and two 
Slept in their lily heaven. 


The foolish bee, the grumbling bee, 
That might have found a palace 

{As any one beside could see) 
Within the honeyed chalice— 


The grumbling bee, the foolish bee 
Still hommed one note of sorrow: 

**O that today would give to me 
The blossoms of tomorrow.’”’ 


From bud to bud, the livelong hour, 
I saw him pass and hover, 

And pry about each fast-shut flower, 
Some entrance to discover. 


A discontented mind no doubt 
A moral here should borrow; 

I only say: ‘‘ Don’t fret about 
The blossoms of tomorrow!”’ 


Co. 


‘‘A simpler mode of life is the crying 
need of the present day. Men and women 
are wearing themselves out with elaborate 
and unnecessary formalities and are the 
slaves of foolish customs from which they 
get no real enjoyment,’’ We hear talk like 
this on all sides, but of what use is the 
talk unless it is followed by action? We 
are all agreed that we ought to live more 
simply, but we are all afraid to make any 
change ourselves. We do this and have 
that, not because we wish but because other 
people expect it of us, until it seems as 
though we were ordering our households 
wholly in accordance with the views of 
others, and very likely of those who really 
care nothing for us. Why not have the 
courage of our convictions and live in the 
way which will yield the best results? Is 
it simply because we are afraid of being 
thought peculiar, or do we, after all, really 
love the cords that bind us? It is always 
difficult to know how far we may break 
away from established customs without in- 
juring our influence, but, until we are ready 
to make some change, it is hardly worth 
while to talk. 


Marriage is a contract between a man and 
a woman for the establishment of a home 
and the rearing of a family. It is more 
than this, of course, but on the side of legal 
relations it is this. An engagement to 
marry is a promise to enter into and com- 
plete such a contract. All young people 
ought te be taught these facts that they 
may understand the obligations which they 
enter upon in “‘becoming engaged,’’ as the 
common phrase is. Parents, furthermore, 
in consenting to an engagement implicitly 
consent to the marriage that is implied by 
it and to which it leads. From the time a 
woman is engaged to be married her part- 
nership with her affianced husband in home- 
making becomes her foremost responsibility 
and duty, superseding in that pre-eminent 
place even the duties of the filial relation. 
No father or mother can share the responsi- 
bilities of the new home, or wisely enter it 
in any other relation than that of an hon- 
ored and cherished guest. It is a compact 
of two, not more, which makes the home. 
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These are old-fashioned truths, but it is 
worth while to restate them in these days 
of lightly-entered-into engagements and easy 
divorce, in the interest of that pure family 
life upon which the nation’s life depends. 


THE FULL OUP 


BY MRS. MARGARET E, SANGSTER 


Thank God that in this world of mingled 
experiences there comes to us now and 
then the day when we carry the full cup. 
Our hearts are brimmed with gladness, and 
for the time we forget that we have had 
burdens to bear and that sorrows have set 
their stamp upon our faces. Out of the 
shadows we emerge into the sunlight, our 
plans are successfully completed, our hopes 
are fulfilled, our homes are delightful, our 
way is smooth and straight before us—it is 


our happy day of victory and of joy. 


But we do not need to be reminded that 

it takes a steady hand to carry a full cup. 
We are in danger of slipping, of stumbling, 
of becoming overconfident and heedless in 
the elation which naturally follows a signal 
triumph or an unexpected accession of good 
fortune, Many a man has been saintly in 
reverses who grows arrogant and arbitrary 
in his period of success, and poverty is less 
trying to the spiritual life than wealth. 
The full cup requires special grace that 
none of its sweetness be changed to bitter- 
ness, that its possessor remain loving and 
unselfish, that about its silver rim may be 
wreathed the white blossoms of faith and 
charity. In the day of adversity consider, 
was written by one of old. Equally in the 
day of prosperity should we draw near to 
the throne, keeping our eyes fixed on the 
kindly face of the Master, endeavoring 
more than ever to do his will in our hours 
of freedom, ease and contentment, making 
our very happiness a votive offering at his 
feet. 
. God never gives to man or woman the 
full cup, except that he or she may make 
of ita benediction. All the rivers run into 
the sea. All through nature there is con- 
tinual giving in return for constant receiv- 
ing. When the cup is full, it is so that it 
may overflow in kindness and abundant 
blessedness upon others, itself then being 
replenished, like the horn of Thor, from an 
inexhaustible fountain. There are always 
opportunities of service for those who have 
the will and the ability to accept them, and 
80 no one need stand helplessly holding a 
full cup in hand, wondering what God’s 
meaning is and what would best be done 
for his praise. ; 

In our own household there may be a 
dear one, a child perhaps, who is misunder- 
stood, an invalid to whom weary days are 
appointed, an aged one who is in sore need 
of ministries of affection, or a servant who 
is homesick in a strange land, a veritable 
stranger within our gates. To any or all 
of these our appointed work may be to give 
of our store of gladness. 

Always we should begin with our Chris- 
tian work at the Jerusalem of our own 
homes, but from thence we. should broaden 
out in ever widening circles of kindness and 
love. <A neighbor, a friend, a mission near 
us, an orphanage or a hospital, may be the 
better for our conscientious care, One can- 
not be sure that a tangible gift, as of money 
er service, is the only thing required. A 
‘gift without the giver is bare,’”’ and she 
who bestows only alms, without personal 
interest and affection added thereto, does 
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not carry out God’s intention when he puts 
in her hand the full cup of revenue, of suc- 
cess, or of earthly bliss in any of its innu- 
merable forms. 

I know a beautiful woman who has never 
in her life had anything to give, except the 
overflowing grace and friendliness of a 
beautiful and consecrated soul. This soul, 
a temple for the indwelling Christ, glows in 
her lovely face, thrills in her invariably 
sincere and gentle speech, and makes a visit 
to her or from her a rare and uplifting de- 
light. Her cup is ever full, because she is 
innately happy, because she accepts with- 
out a murmur all of God’s appointments, 
and bears, with unbroken serenity, every 
care and burden which comes to her from 
his hand. One is truly living the blessed 
life who has attained to that condition 
where a consciousness of heaven pervades 
one’s mortal days. This is to have a cup of 
perennial fullness, even when the skies are 
darkened. 


*Tis but the meager crust, love, 
*Tis but the scanty cup, 

On homely fare we breakfast, 
On homely fare we sup. 


Never mind! When the King meets us on 
the road and condescends to our fare it be- 
comes a royal feast, and the supply of 
heavenly manna is pledged never to fail the 
pilgrim who accepts the old conditions and 
is fain to gather just enough each day for 
that day’s demand. 

You see we cannot expect that the full 
cup shall always be ours. It may come to 
pass, because it is God’s will, that in a mo- 
ment everything earthly for us shall be 
changed—everything in our home and our 
environment be so altered that we hardly 
recognize it or ourselves. Sorrow comes 
upon us like a flood, like an invading army, 
like a great wind from the wilderness. 
‘¢ Riven so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight,”’ and, “‘If this cup may not pass 
from me, thy will be done,” our hearts will 
cry if their life-long habit has been one of 
agreement with the divine ordering. For 
in the day of the full cup and in the day of 
the empty one alike we belong, do we not, 
to the Lord who brought us, whose we are 


‘and whom we servs? 


HELEN PARKER’S OOUNTRY WEEKS 


IN TWO PARTS. PARTI, 


BY MRS, SARA B. HOWLAND 


L like a little; all the rest 
Is somewhere; and our Lord knows best 
How the whole robe hath grace for them 
Who only touch the garment’s hem. 

—Mrs. Whitney. 

The vacation season was coming in the 
little town of Lakeville, and everybody was 
getting ready to ‘‘rest and recreate.’’ The 
judge and his family were planning a trip 
to the White Mountains, and the doctor was 
going to take his wife to Clifton Springs. 
There seemed likely to be a regular hegira 
during July, for nobody who had a relative 
within visiting distance would be content 
to remain at home. 

‘¢ When is Mr. Blossom’s vacation?”’ said 
Helen Parker one afternoon as she stood at 
the gate talking with Mrs, Blossom, on her 
way home from school. ‘‘I shall be in de- 
spair when you go away and I almost wish 
school had not closed, for the days will be 
very long and quiet.”’ 

Helen really had some reason to dread the 
summer, for her home in California was at 
the end of a long and expensive journey 
and, more than that, she had sent nearly all 
her year’s earnings to help pay her brother’s 
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college expenses, 80 could not afford to take 
any trips this year. 

‘‘ His vacation isin July,’ answered Mrs. 
Blossom, ‘but I am not going away at all. 
I shall try to get Theodore off for a few 
days, but he does not care to be gone long 
without me and I can neither take nor leave 
the children, The expense of travel and 
staying at a hotel with such a family is al- 
together too heavy, and I will not descend 
upon my friends with a baby and all the 
impedimenta necessary with four small chil- 
dren. They will be much better off at 
home, and I do not mind as Lakeville is at 
its loveliest now.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is,’? admitted Helen, ‘‘ but one 
expects to do something different in vaca- 
tion. I like to plan about going and pack 
my trunk with all my best dresses and sleep 
in a different bed and have new things-to 
eat, to say nothing of seeing something 
beautiful.” 

“You do need a change, poor child,’’ 
said Rose, tenderly, as she gave Helen an 
extra kiss at parting, for she knew about 
the sacrifice of her hard-earned money and 
realized more than ever the beauty of a 
home where one couldn’t help being happy 
anyway. 

That evening a plan dawned upon her 
that sent her quickly to the study to talk it 
over with Mr. Blossom, who approved so 
heartily that by nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing a messenger was dispatched with the 
following note: 


Helen dear; Everybody has ‘‘ country weeks ”’ 
and why should not you? We shall be very 
happy to have you visit in our home the first 
two weeks in July, before Theodore leaves for 
his vacation. You must get ready just as if 
you were going to the mountains. Bring all 
your prettiest clothes, your dearest books, 
your fancy work and masic and we will all 
play we are visiting. 

Do please come, sweetheart. We truly 
want you, and it will be delightful to have 

ou to ourselves. Since I thought of this I 

ave been fairly bubbling over witb happi- 
ness, and I loved you the moment I opened 
my eyes this morning. Yours ever, Rosx. 


In an hour came back the answer, in a 
tiny note, fastened with a pansy stem: 

Dearest Fairy Godmother: You do think of 
. the nicest things! I believe you really have 
&® wand to turn everything into sunshine. 
Yes indeed, I willcome. I have often wished 
I could stay after you lock up the house and 
could wake up therein the morning. I shall 
not try to tell you how I thank you, or how 
dear you are to Your HELEN. 


The next week was full of busy prepara- 
tion, in order to have everything as lovely 
as possible for the expected guest. Mrs, 
Blossom gave the whole house what she 
called ‘‘a surface cleaning,’ to make it 
look its best, and whisked all undesirable 
articles out of sight in the big storeroom. 
She planned her bill of fare for a week and 
made jars full of cake and such dainties as 
would keep in the cool cellar, so as to re- 
duce the cooking toa minimum, She put 
her daintiest belongings into the guest 
chamber, a corner room with three win- 
dows, two of which had a view of the lake 
which gave the village its name, and the 
other caught the first rays of the morning 
sun. The toilet covers were her best ones 
of drawn work, sent her by an old school- 
mate in Mexico, and on a low table, near 
which was her easiest rocker, were Tenny- 
son’s and the Browning’s Poems, Faber’s 
Hymns, Emerson’s Essays, Lowell’s Letters 
and other favorites, all filled with delicate 
pencil marks. 

The small boys raked the yard, weeded 
the flower beds and dressed Marous Aure- 
lius in a choice new ribbon, while Pink con- 
tributed to the general felicity by passing 
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long hours in her clothesbasket in an an- 
gelic frame of mind. 

In the meantime Helen was equally busy. 
She had entered heartily into the spirit of 
the occasion and had made herself a pretty 
silk waist, a charming pink dressing sack, 
“brave in ribbons,” had put new sleeves in 
her white dress and rebound the skirt of 
her best black silk. She had selected, be- 
sides her dear old Bible, a Browning, Em- 
erson and Faber, which afterwards caused 
them some amusement when they came to 
place the volumes side by side on her table, 
but she had Deephayen, Emily Dickinson’s 
Poems and Little Rivers, which the Blos- 
soms had not yet seen. 

She wrote Mrs. Blossom that she should 
arrive at about five o’clock on Monday 
afternoon, and instead of walking inglori- 
ously over, as usual, she took the stage 
which made a trip to Oldtown and back 
twice a week, and had a beautiful ride of 
twelve miles by the lake and through the 
woods, alighting finally at the Blossom’s 
gate where all the family were assembled 
to meet her, dressed in gala array. 

After every one had given her as warm a 
greeting as if she had come from over the 
sea she was taken upstairs to her room, 
Mr. Blossom following to unstrap her trunk 
and Rose bearing a cluster of fresh buds 
for her belt. Helen glanced quickly at the 
new and dainty appointments, the sweet 
wood flowers, ‘‘found on purpose’’ by the 
children, the bowl of fragrant roses on the 
table, and fully appreciated all the pleasant 
signs of welcome. 

Sbe crossed the room to the open east 
window, and said softly to Rose, who came 
to her side: ‘*The Pilgrim they laid in a 
large upper chamber, whose window opened 
towards the sunrising; the name of the 
chamber was Peace, where he slept till 
break of day, and then he woke and 
sang.”’ 

But now festive odors of coffee.and rolls 
began to steal up the stairs, and Helen 
quickly put on a pretty house dress that no 
one had seen, because there never had been 
any suitable occasion for wearing it, and 
went down to the sitting-room to wait for 
the tea bell. 

The dining-room was decorated with ferns 
and clover blossoms; the table was waiting, 
with the best china and bright worn silver; 
the crisp salad, the cakes and strawberries 
were ready, and when Mrs, Blossom had 
brought in the rolls, which she had watched 
with great vigilance until they were of the 
desired shade of brown, they all went out 
with a feeling of ease and elegance. 

The days of that week flew rapidly by, 
each one given to something particularly 
delightful. Tuesday morning they all got 
into the big carryall, and drove away ten 
miles to Hubbard’s Woods, where they had 
a picnic dinner. Ah, who can tell the 
beauty and rest and inspiration of the pine 
woods! How delicious to lie and look 
through the ‘‘checkered shade’’ into the 
blue beyond; how fragrant is the soil, as 
one lazily digs up layer after layer of 
needles, or breaks up the brown cones to 
admire their curious structure! 

‘No wonder Emerson said: 


The gods talk in the breath of the wood, 
They talk in the shaken pine,” 


exclaimed Helen, after a long silence of 
restful happiness, as she lay with her head 
in Rose’s lap. ‘‘I suppose we may hear 
‘the dialogue divine’ if we listen,’”’ 

‘* Yes,” answered Rose, ‘“ How can we 
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feel that we have to go away to find the 
beautiful when it follows us everywhere’’! 

The day passed in restful comfort. The 
boys played happily in an ideal house made 
by a circle of baby pines; Pink sat content- 
edly on a shawl and played with cones 
until she fell asleep; and Mr, Blossom, who 
commended Ruskin’s sentiments as much 
as he criticised Emerson's, read aloud de- 
licious bits from Modern Painters, At last 
they all took naps in utter abandonment, 
waking to realize anew the sweetness of a 
day so ‘‘near to nature’s heart,’’ and they 
finally drove home in the twilight, ready to 
sleep again the moment their heads touched 
the pillow. - 

It would take too long to tell of all the 
doings, but one day there was a tea party 
in the orchard, when a dozen ladies of the 
reading circle came and brought something 
to read about ‘‘ mountains,” and after two 
hours of bright bits of travel, accounts of 
famous mountains, illustrated by photo- 
graphs and poems by lovers of the hills, 
one almost felt as if she had caught a glimpse 
of the ‘‘ purple distance fair,’’ or could see 
the eternal snows of the Rhigi or Matter- 
horn. There was time for many hours of 
reading and music, as well as merry chats 
during the necessary dishwashing; there 
was a row on the lake and a picnic under 
the old elms; there was a morning in a 
pretty grove near by, when Mr. Blossom 
took the children off for a long tramp and 
left the friends for a real heart-te-heart 
talk; there was a quiet, restful Sunday, a 
walk to Orient Heights to see the sunset, 
and by and by it was Tuesday night again, 
and nobody could imagine where the week 
had flown. 

‘* Rose,’ exclaimed Helen suddenly, as 
they were sitting on the porch for a few 
moments after tea, ‘‘ I have had some pleas- 
ant outings in my life, but I want you to 
know that there never was a week that 
gave me more real. happiness than this. It 
has been simply perfect, and I feel rested 
in my spirit and ready for anything that 
may come,”’ 

‘*It has been just as pleasant for us,’’ 
said Rose, ‘‘ but we hayen’t come to the 
end yet.” 

“No,” said Helen, significantly, ‘ but 
we are going to change the scene. I have 
an idea too, dear fairy godmother! I am 
going to dream over it and tomorrow I shall 
unfold it, so prepare! Good night, dear, 
and be sure that I can never love you 
enough for this happy ‘ country week.’ ”’ 


A FREE HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 


The Taylor children were in great trouble. 
Their pony, Juniper, was sick. What made 
it still worse was that they had hurt him 
the day before in their careless play and 
had not told their mother. They stood 
about Juniper in the little barnyard which 
was behind their house and their mother’s 
little bake-shop on the outskirts of a small 
town near Boston. The children were all 
there—Jack and Dick, who were twelve and 
thirteen years old, and Polly and Sam, the 
twins, aged ten, Juniper had wanted to lie 
still that morning. He had refused his 
feed, and when the children had finally 
made him get up and led him out to the 
yard he hung his head and limped on one 
hind leg. 

“Well,” said Polly, “ the first thing is to 
tell mother.” The boys agreed. j 
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Mrs. Taylor was warm and tired although 
it was only seven o’clock in the morning. 
She had just taken her day’s baking from 
her ovens and was hastily serving the family 
breakfast that the children might deliver 
her bread and biscuit before school. She 
would not let them tell their story until 
they had nearly finished their meal. When 
at last the confession was made the children 
were alarmed to see how anxious their 
mother looked, but she only tried to com- 
fort them and promised to look at Juniper. 

The boys walked him up and down a 
little for her, and gradually he seemed to 
grow less lame. Mrs. Taylor said perhaps 
he was only stiff and the big boys might 
take him out with the bread, driving him 
slowly and carefully. ‘Perhaps he’ll be all 
tight soon,’ she said. ‘*We’ll take the 
chances.”’ : 

The next morning poor Juniper was much 
worse and everything went wrong. That 
day and the one following the children had 
to stay out of school and deliver the bread 
on foot, while the pony lay in the little 
stable refusing his food. At length 
Mrs. Taylor sent them all out to see 
if they could hear of a horse doctor 
who could tell them what to do and 
not charge for it, for how could they 
pay a doctor when they barely made 
enough to live on inthe best of times? 

‘Some one sent Dick to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, but it was not a case of cruelty 
and the agent told Dick to go to the 
Animals’ Hospital in Boston. After 
_ a long search he found it, 255 North- 

.ampton Street, The next day he and 
Jack led their poor, stiff pony all the 
way and were waiting when the doors 
opened at one o’clock. Many others 
were there with lame horses and sick 
dogs and limp cats.. The boys were 
told that over 4,000 animals had 
been helped there since the hos- 
pital was opened a year ago last 
February. ' 

Dr. P. J. Cronan, the veterinary 
surgeon in charge of the hospital, 
listened kindly to the boys’ story, 
while he patted poor Juniper’s neck, 
Then he told them to leave the{pony with 
him and come again the next day. He 
said they might look around for a few mo 
ments if they wished. They saw Juniper 
made comfortable in one of four nice box 
stalls. They saw the extra big stalJ, which 
is large enough for the animal ambulance 
to be driven in, unloaded and driven out. 
They visited the model blacksmith shop be- 
longing to-the hospital, or, as they were 
told, belonging to the Harvard School of 
Veterinary Medicine. There were several 
nice-looking young men standing round 
with the doctor. One of them told the 
boys that they were from the Harvard Vet- 
erinary School, that this was their clinic, 
where they could see how to treat the ani- 
mals as they studied about them. He said 
that some of the gentlemen at the head of the 
school hired the building for the hospital 
and that kind-hearted people sent in money 
to run it, but the blacksmith shop helped. 

The boys declared that they should think 
that all the rich people in Boston would 
send something. The young man laughed 
and said he wished one out of every fifty 
would give them $5. He showed the boys 
a case of instruments that one wealthy 
friend had contributed. 

‘They cost $100,” he said, ‘‘and have 
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been a great help to us. The rich young 
man was not a Boston fellow, either.’’ 

The boys were allowed to see the office 
and dispensary, with its neat drawers and 
boxes of all sorts of powders and salves 
and its shelves filled with bottles of med- 
cines. The student said that the medicines, 
as well as the advice, were given to the 
animals if their owners were too poor to 
pay for them. By this time the large floor 
of the hospital was full of poor carters’, rag- 
men’s and herdic horses. About the door 
were several boys with forlorn dogs, and in 
the dispensary were a number of women 
and girls with cats in their arms. There 
was a parrot, too, with something in its 
throat. 

Presently the sociable young man told the 
boys that they would have to go. ° 

‘*The doctor is ready for an operation 
now,” he said, ‘‘and he never allows any 
youngsters to stay when that work is going 
on. But you needn’t think he hurts the 
animals. He loves every one of them, and 
puts them under chloroform so they won’t 


feel the pain Come with your mother to- 
morrow to hear about your rony. Good by.”’ 

The next day Dr. Cronan informed Mrs. 
Taylor and Dick that he had found that 
something very serious was the matter with 
their pony. He told them that they had 
made a great mistake to use it after it was 
sick. The first day or so some medicine 
might have made everything right, but now 
it would be necessary to perform an opera- 
tion, from which Juniper would be two 
weeks getting well. He did not promise 
that even this would save the pony’s life. 
He let them see how nicely and comfort 
ably their little pet was lifted from the 
floor, so that he could not use his injured 
leg nor do it any further harm by getting 
up and down. 

So by the aid of the Harvard clinic the 
poor pony was cared for just as well as if 
the Taylors could have afforded to pay for 
an expensive operation. The doctor al- 
Jowed the boys to see him every time they 
made the long trip from their home to the 
hospital, and after a fortnight he gave their 
valuable pet back to them as strong ss ever 
he was to help the bake-shop earn the liv- 
ings of the widow and her children. And 
what do you think they did? By denying 
themselves more than ever, and saving a 
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few pennies at a time, they made a present 
of $5 to the hospital. 

“Tt isn’t much for the hospital,’ Mrs. 
Taylor said to the doctor, ‘but you can tell 
that it was saved by a widow who takes 
care of herself and four children, and may- 
be it will help folks who have more to give 
more,”’ 


SENATOR HOAR’S “BIRD” PETITION 


The petition, said to have been written by 
Senator Hoar, which was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the Massachusetts 
law for the protection of birds is so prettily 
and persuasively worded that we quote the 
greater part of it below: 


To the Great and General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: We, the 
song birds of Massachusetts and their play- 
fellows, make this our humble petition. We 
know more about you than you think we 
do. We know how good you are. We have 
hopped about the roofs and looked in at 
your windows of the houses you have built 
for poor and sick and hungry people and 
little lame and deaf and blind children. 
We have built our nests in the trees and 
sung many a song as we flew about 
the gardens and parks you have 
made so beautiful for your children, 
especially your poor children, to play 
in. Every year we fly a great way 
over the country, keeping all the 
time where the sun is bright and 
warm. And we know that whenever 
you do anything the other people all 
over this great land, between the 
seas and the great lakes, find it out 
and pretty soon will try to do the 
same. We kvuow. We know.... 

Now we have a sad story to tell 
you. Thoughtless or bad people are 
trying to destroy us. They kill us 
because our feathers are beautiful. 
Even pretty and sweet girls, who we 
should think would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and chil- 
dren so that they may wear our 
plumage on their hats. Sometimes 
people kill us for mere wantonness. 
Cruel boys destroy our nests and 
steal our eggs and our young ones, 
People with guns and snares lie in 
wait to kill us, as if the place for 
a bird were not in the sky, alive, 
but in a shop window or in a glass 
case, If this goes on much longer 
all our song birds will be gone. 
Already we are told in some other 
countries that used to be full of birds 
they are now almost gone, Even 
the nightingales are being killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop 

all this and will save us from this sad fate. 
You have already made a law that no one 
shall kill a harmless song bird or destroy 
our nests or our eggs. Will you please make 
another one that no one shall wear our 
feathers, so that no one shall kill us to get 
them? We want them all ourselves. Your 
pretty girls are pretty enough without 
them. We are told that it is as easy for 
you to do it as for a blackbird to whistle. 
“ If you will, we know how to pay you a 
hundred times over. We will teach your 
children to keep themselves clean and neat. 
We will show them how to live together in 
peace and love and to agree as we do in 
our nests. We will build pretty houses 
which you will like to see. We will destroy 
the wicked insects and worms that spoil 
your cherries and currants and plums and 
apples and roses. We will make the spring 
more beautiful and the summer sweeter to 
you, Every June morning when you go out 
into the field, oriole and bluebird and black- 
bird and bobolink will fly after you and 
make the day more delightful to you. - And 
when you go home tired after sundown 
vesper sparrow will tell you how grateful 
we are, When you sit down on your porch 
after dark, fifebird and hermit thrush and 
wood thrush will sing to you, and even 
whip-poor will will cheer you up a little. 
In a little while all the birds will come to 
live in Massachusetts again, and everybody 
who loves music will like to make a summer 
home with you. 
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Closet and Altar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts; 
remember with whom thou hast to do. 


We see God in nature, and our heart 
drinks peace from sky andland. An ineffa- 
ble beauty seems spread over the scene; and 
we wist not what to say, for language can- 
not utter it. There are days which are like 
a concert or oratorio, when earth, air, trees, 
sunshine, blue sky, grass, are all in the 
same happy mood, all in tune together, no 
discord to jar the full harmony.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 


As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within; 
Shine through its lingering clouds of doubt, 
Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin; 
Fill, brief or long, my granted span 
Of life with love to thee and man; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest; 
But let my last days be my best! 
—J. G. Whittier. 


We are always inspired but we incessantly 
stifle the inspiration. God does not cease 
to speak, but the noise of the creatures 
without and of our passions within con- 
fuses us and prevents our hearing. We 
must silence every creature, including self, 
that in the deep stillness of the soul we may 
perceive the ineffable voice of the Bride- 
groom. We must lend an attentive ear, for 
his voice is soft and still and is only heard 
of those who hear nothing else. Ah! how 
rare it is to find a soul still enough to hear 
God speak !|—Fenelon. 


There is no greater gift or possession 
than to believe God speaks to us. If we 
believe that we are already blessed.— Martin 
Luther. . 


Let us then labor for an inward stillness— 

An inward stillness and an inward healing; 

That perfect silence where the lips and heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, 

But God alone spéaks in us, and we wait 

In singleness of heart, that we may know 

His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 

That we may do his will, and do that only. 
—Longfellow. 


Lord, increase our faith and make it 
tbe supreme fact in our life; raise us 
above all doubt and fear and cause us 30 
to trust in thee tbrougb bim who is the 
Living One and the Giver of Life as to be 
independent of all that is witbout. ‘Root 
us and ground us in thy love; may tby 
word dwell in us ricbly, an answer to 
every temptation, a solace to every 
sorrow, an inspiration to every good deed 
and work, We live by sigbt too mucb; 
we are victims of our own senses, and 
we ate led away by our own foolish 
sagacity. © tbat we migbt live bence= 
fortb in Cbrist only, abiding in bim as tbe 
brancbes in the vine—tben sbould we 
bring forth mucb fruit and our Fatber 
would be glorified. Give us such views 
of life as Jesus takes from bis cross 
and from bis throne; save us from all 
tbe fallacy of appearances, and deliver 
us from tbe deceit of our own senses. 
Take down the veil whicb separates 
our soul from tbe inmost and essential 
beauty, and may we see things as they 
are, and rest patiently in tbe Lord, Our 
prayer is in the name of bim who its 
bimself the pledge tbat all good things 
sball be freely given unto us. Amen, 
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Mothers in Council 


THE LIFE LESSON 

Of all the problems that confront parents 
there are none more serious than that of life 
itself. How and when to help the child try 
to understand—as far as such understand- 
ing is possible—the mystery of being. Even 
the wisest of us stand with uncovered heads, 
with fast beating hearts, at the thought of uns 
folding this mystery to our children. In the 
old days all talk of these things in the pres- 
ence of the young was thought indelicate, 
unbecoming. In this we are wiser than our 
forefathers and foremothers and realize to 
some extent our duty. This is a matter no 
father can wholly relegate to the mother. He 
to his sons as she to her daughters is pecul- 
iarly fitted for this duty. 

Some mothers, notably those who have 
adopted kindergarten methods of thought and 
expression, talk plainly to very young chil- 
dren. This has its objections as well as its 
excellencies. Let me give an instance known 
to me. The mother of two little girls, four 
and six years old, taking the extreme view, 
had so fully unfolded the life principle to 
them that her children were a terror to the 
servants of the household. In the innocence 
of their hearts these little girls were liable to 
talk upon this subject in the presence of 
both manservant and maidservant, and as the 
average servant of both sexes, as well as so- 
ciety at large, has not reached a standard of 
absolute purity of thought, to say the least, 
such conversation was not desirable or be- 
coming. 

If to young children the plain truth—and 
by truth I mean rather facts of the case, as I 
would never tell a child anything that was 
untrue—is to be told, I should think it wise 
for that knowledge when given to be so 
guarded by the mother that the little ones 
would not speak of it at all times or to all 
persons. Might not the mother use such 
words as these. 

‘*My child, there.are some subjects about 
which it is only proper for papa and mamma 
to talk with their children,” and illustrate in 
some such way as this: ‘Do you see that 
tree in our yard? The little twigs grow out 
of the large branches, the branches out of the 
big trunk. Suppose we think of the tree as 
having many families of branches—those 
branches the parents and the twigs the chil- 
dren. See how those little twigs are leafing 
out. If those little leaves could think and 
talk they would begin to wonder about the 
sunshine, the earth andsky. As they belong 
to the parent branch it would be right for 
them to ask questions of their parents instead 
of talking with the other twigs and branches, 
even though they all grow from the same big 
tree. The parent branch might say, ‘ You 
little twigs are our own children, your leaves 
the eyes and ears that are opening to hear 
and see what is going on in the world about 
you. We, your parent branches, want to 
hold you in our loving arms while we tell you 
what it is best and right for you to know, but 
certain things we say to you we want you to 
keep as a kind of love-secret between us.’ 
Mamma likes to think there are some things 
only papa, mamma and their children will 
say to each other.” 

Does some matter-of-fact mother say, ‘‘ This 
kind of talk is all too fanciful forme”? Try 
this method, talk in parables—yes, sometimes 
even in riddles—to your children, and you 
will be surprised to find that they will be as 
little Daniels to interpret your riddles, or 
rather, as in the days of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, when the Master taught in parables, 
that which is hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent is revealed unto babes, 

I think there are more mothers that errin 
not giving early enough to their children a 
proper understanding of what is usually 
termed the problem of life than those who do 
so too early and in an unguarded way. In 
these days of nature study in kindergarten 


and public school, botany has ceased to be 
made up of dry formulas, scientific phrases 
and Latin terms. The life principle is taught, 
nature’s ways of working in the plant 
world, and it is but a step to that of earliest 
animal life, and but a ladder of steps to reach 
the human animal, of whom the Holy Writ 
saith; ‘‘ Thou madest him a little lower than 
the angels; thou crownedst him with glory 
and honor and didst set him over the works 
of thy hands.’’ There is one book—there are 
other helpful ones, but there is one no parent 
or teacher should be without—Margaret More- 
ly’s Song of Life. 

But some of us did not begin with our little 
ones. Our boys and girls are thirteen, four- 
teen, even fifteen, years of age, and neither | 
father to his boys nor mother to her girls 
have, save in the most indefinite way, broached 
the all-important subject. Do we think no 
one else has? Ah, could we wear the invis- 
ible boots of fairyland, and journey daily side 
by side with our children, on their way to 
and from school, be with them on the play- 
ground, or even in our homes when they have 
their childish conferences with each other, 
our eyes would be opened, and there would 
be times when, were it a physical possibility, 
we would.weep tears of blood, and our self- 
condemnation would be greater than human 
strength could bear.. There are children, and 
children. Some girls I have known who, 
when mothers sought to tell them of ap- 
proaching womanhood, shrank from all df- 
fered knowledge with a sensitiveness difficult 
for the most tender and wise mother to over- 
come. Such girls, while they ought not to be 
left in ignorance, are in little danger of ob- 
taining undue knowledge from unworthy 
sources. But there are others, both boys and 
girls, who, unless properly informed by their 
parents, will seek and obtain a knowledge 
which is of such a mixed nature that that 
which seemeth good is evil, and that which 
is good seemeth evil. 

O the young lives which in early woman- 
hood and manhood take hold upon death, 
which might have been saved had parents 
and teachers been faithful to their God-given 
trust! Blessed are we fathers and mothers 
for whom it is not too late to do our duty 
unto our dearly beloved. God pity those who 
in anguish of spirit say: “It might have 
been.”’ A. H, B 


WOMEN’S WAYS AND WORKS 


The Women’s Club of Des Moines, Io., has 
tried a novel method of raising money. They 
chartered the street car system and operated it 
for one day, putting on women for conductors 
and arranging for a numberof entertainmer ts 
at the ter oinals of the suburban lines. 


The Association of American Women for 
the Presentation of a Statue of Washington to 
France has recently been organized in Wash- 
ington and incorporated. It is "proposed to 
order from Daniel French an equestrian statue 
of Washington in bronze, to be completed 
by 1900, the year of the Paris Exposition. 

An International Chess Congress for women 
players has been held recently in London and 
is said to be a unique event in the history of 
chess. Twenty women, representing nine 
different countries, took part in the contest. 
In New York the first woman’s chess club in 
America has just been incorporated, and 
there is a prospect that this game may rival 
whist as a fashionable fad. 

We learn with great satisfaction that a San 
Francisco millionaire has been sentenced to 
thirty days’ imprisonment for defying the law 
against spitting on a street car floor. Would 
that such a decided stand against a filthy 
habit, which is as unhealthful as it is dis- 
gusting, could be taken in all cities and 
towns. In San Francisco the women led the 
reform, and railroad companies and city offi- 
cials have given their hearty support. 
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The moive rsallon 


FTER those Corner remarks of last 
A week, the D. F. very promptly sent 
me the pictures which are now be- 

fore you with a letter of explanation. 


Boston. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You ought to know me. 
I belong to the Corner. You have already 
told [Corner of Dec. 3, 1896] abcut the meeting 
at Mrs. Coffin’s where the two doctors per- 
formed sleight of hand. That was where I 
began. They borrowed all the finger-rings of 
the Cornerers present, smashed them up in 
the presence of all the children, placed them 
in the muzzle of a pistol, pointed the pistol at 
a big bottle and fired it, and when the 
bottle broke I came out, with all the 
rings that had been borrowed tied to a 
little blue ribbon around my neck. Now 
do you know who Iam? 

Here I am in Charlie’s hands. Fred is 
talking to me and Helen is looking on. 
It was my first day out of doors this 
spring. I cannot be photographed in 
the house, and it is difficult to catch me 
out of doors, for my ear is very quick 
and the little click of the camera makes 
me start, even atasnap-shot. So excuse 
me if the picture is not very good. There 
are two more boys in the house where I 
live. One is a Cornerer, and his name is 
Bruce. He has had 4 letter in the Cor- 
ner, and can speak for himself. The 
other is Robert, the baby, and I will 
send you his picture with the big dog 
who lives next door. This dog took the 
first prize for Newfoundlands at the dog 
show this winter and I supvose he is a 
fine dog, but I am afraid of him. 

Irun all over the house. Lama very 
clean little animal. They used to keep 
me in a box, but now I go where I like. 
At mealtime I am very happy, for I run 
under the table and pick up crumbs. 
They call me an “animated crumb 
brush,” whatever that may mean. [am 
very quiet, but when I am called [ 
answer with a rather musica) little 
peep. I think the people like me where I am, 
and Ilikethem. Tur CorNER GUINEA PIG 


me eete: 


We have had letters from all sorts of peo- 
ple, young and old, near and far, minis'ers 
and teachers and doctors, and even from 
cats and doge, but this is our first commu 
nication from a guinea pig! Oar enjoy. 
ment of his cornership is short. He tells 
above ‘'xhere he began’’ Bruce tells be 
low where he ended! 


JAMAICA PHAIN, MASS. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A few days after tLe Pig 
wrote to you he was put 
out in the yard in h‘s cage. 
A neighbor’s cat got into the 
yard and killed him. Weall 
felt very sorry. We now 
have another which we call 
Juliet. Bruce B. 


What a tragedy that must 
have been! Why could not 
the other neighbor, that 
noble looking Newfound- 
lander, have appeared on 
the scene at the critical 
moment and rescued poor 

little Guinea? Blessings 
on that little Robert—we 
shall hear from him in the 
Corner in a very few years! 
HicisIpez, 
Warwick Neck, R.I. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am 
much interested in the Cor- 
ner page and would like to 
be a Cornerer. I am nine 

_ years old and go to school 
in Providence, but now I 
am in the country for the 
summer. We can see al- 
most the whole of the State of Rhode Island 
from our house. HAROLD B. 


Why not take a snap-shot of the State 
some day? If suitable we will have it elec- 
trotyped for the Corner. But please, Cor- 
nerers, do not send any vacation pictures in 
blue print—they cannot be copied. 

BARTON, VT. 


. Dear Mr. Martin: My school will close this 
week for all summer. I am going to see my 
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grandma and gracdpa. 
in Oraftsbury. I have very fine times out 
there. A woman who lives at our house 
foucd a humming bird clinging to the clothes 
line and she brought it in and warmed it aud 
then it flew around lively, and then she let it 
go and afterwards mamma found it out in the 
field dead. Aveusta S, 


This brings out three bird letters: 


WrymoutH Heieuts, Mass, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to find the name of 
a bird that has taken up its lodging on a tree 
near our house. It is Jike several birds. It 


They live on a farm 


answers the description of a junco, but not 
quite, and it is almost a catbird, 


It is smaller 


A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG AND A BOSTON BOY 


than a robin. Has a slate coat witb a lighter 
slate for breast, a large head with a black 
ao, and a dark tail, either black or verv dark 
slate. It has a long, black bill. It is quite 
brave and will let me go quite near it It 
sigs nearly all day and very sweetly. It is 
an insect eating bird and sits on apple trees 
and eats the contents of the worm nest-. The 
male and female are of about the same color. 
My cat Jimmie sends his love to Kitty Clover. 
He hopes that K. C. has not been baving an 
ulcerated tooth as he has. Ame.ia K, 


NortHsBoro, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . .. I send —— cents for 
Pomiuk. The other dav I saw a bird with a 
yellow breast, bit underneath it was white 


THREE CHILDREN AND A GUINEA PIG 


I would like to know the name of it. It was 
darkish green, its back and wings were al- 
most black; they bad white curved stripes. 
Good-by. Howarp 8S. 
Of two young ladies to whom the first 
letter was handed, one thought the bird was 
a vireo, the other a catbird. Later, a boy 
much interested in such things brought me 
back the letters (on his wheel), also a speci- 
men of a pewee flycatcher, which he thought 
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answered to the second bird. Amelia’s bird, 
he felt sure, was a “‘truly’?’ catbird, 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I used to think I was too 
old to be put in the Corner, but I found there 
were a good many olderthan myself admitted. 
I wish to ask a question about birds. Do they 
have any way of supplying their young with 
water? It is said that parrots do. not need 
water when their food is moist. Mrs. L. 
Perhaps a recent contributor, who knows 
“how to be happy without a wheel’? in 
watching birds, can answer the questions. 
When I copied the first sentence of 
Augusta’s letter above about ‘‘school 
closing today,’’ I remembered that I 
had seen a echoolhouse flag flying this 
morning, and was told that it was on. 
account of the ‘last day of school.’’ 
It is past time now for the ‘‘ graduat- 
ing exercises,” but I think I will go 
down and get the last of them. 


As I was climbing the stairs to the 
school-hal], I thought the voice of the 
boy speaking sounded familiar, and 
when the polite usher boy had handed 
me a program (he had a fine bouquet 
in his other hand, which I suppose 
was to be given to some favorite boy 
or girl), I saw that it belonged to the 
bicycle rider who had brought me the 
specimen bird. His essay was on ‘' Old 
and New Olympic Games,”’ and I found 
that he knew something besides riding 
bicycles and catching flycatchers. One 
girl recited a Revolutionary story, ‘The 
Ride of Great-grandmother Lee’’—ne doubt 
she was the great-grandmother of some of 
you too—and a boy spoke about ‘‘ André 
and Ha e,’’ the spies of the Revolution, you 
know. I sat so far back I could not see his 
face distinctly, but I recognized his name 
cn the program as having been signed to 
Corner letters A bright girl read the ‘class 
prophecy,’’ which she had cleverly dreamed 
out as having been shown to her in the 
mirror by the Q1een in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.’’ The children and 
people all laughed as she 
described what each one 
would be doing a few years 
hence, I suppose because 
80 improbable—the Olym- 
pic boy carrying a white- 
wash bucket, the André 
and Hale boy being a pro- 
fessor of electric science, 
etc. 

Then a gentleman made 
a short address to the chil- 
dren, which I wish all of 
you could have heard, 
about their ‘ Opportu- 
nity.’”’ If they and all of 
you schoo] children im- 
prove your ‘‘ opportunity ”’ 
—as you can—I will propk- 
esy of you that you will be 
something and do some- 
thing good and true in the 
world. I hope there is 
room now to hope that you will all have 
a happy vacation—and write the Corner 
about anything interesting or remarkable 
which you see. I have just met on a sub- 
urban electric car a boy on his way to the 
White Hills. He has sent his bicycle on by 
express. He says he will write! 
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Lesson For Juty 18 ' Acts 17: 1-12 


PAUL AT THESSALONIOA AND BEREA 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


“ When they persecute you in this city, flee 
into the next,”’ said Jesus to the first mission- 
aries he sent out. Paul made this his motto. 
In each city he left the seed of a church and 
he was never so far discouraged as to speak of 
giving up hiswork. The way in which he and 
his companions did that work ought to be an 
inspiration to every Christian obeying his 
Master’s orders. We may best understand 
their spirit in this lesson by considering: 

I. The missionaries laboring in Thessalonica, 
Driven from Philippi, they moved on about 
100 miles to another important center, far 
enough away to be beyond the influence of 
their persecutors. Thessalonica, the chief 
city of Thessaly, was well suited for the be- 
ginning of Christian work for the province. 
So it is now. The American Board planted 
one of its earlier missions there, and though 
that was after a time given up another was 
started about three years ago. 

Something more than two years ago a com- 
pany of Americans landed at Salonica and 
sought some place, as Paul did, where we 
might find a welcome. After much wander- 
ing about, we were directed to a Christian 
church. Thera we found a native preacher 
with his wife and children. The only lan- 
guage in which we could communicate with 
him was Greek. By this we made him under- 
stand that we were seeking American mis- 
sionaries, and he led us through streets wind- 
ing up the hill till we came tothe hired dwell- 
ing of Dr. House and Mr. Haskell, where we 
found a warm welcome. From the roof we 
saw thg white summit of Olympus sgainst the 
western sky. Salonica lies on hills sloping 
down to a five barbor at the head of the Ther- 
maic Gulf. Itis the terminus of the railroad 
from western Europe. If Paul were to be- 
gin his mission over again, I doubt not he 
would choose this place, as he did before, to 
plant a church. 

The steps the missionaries took to establish 
their work were simple, natural and wise. 

1. They preached in the synagogue. They 
were Jews, and of course would seek Jews 
first. Salonica is today the second Jewish 
city in Europe in proportion of its size. Of 
its inhabitants about 90000 are Jews. But 
they mostly speak Spanish, and probably are 
not direct descendants of those to whom Paul 
preached. 

2. They reasoned out of the Scriptures. 
With these their hearers were familiar. They 
believed the Scriptures. It was only neces- 
sary to show what they meant in order to win 
converts. Men who know the Scriptures and 
how to interpret them aright are sure of an 
audience and of doing good. 

3. They proved that Jesus was the Messiah. 
They did for these Jews what Jesus did for 
the discip)es on the road to Emmaus, when he 
quoted what the prophets had spoken and 
said, ‘ Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things and to enter into his glory?” 
Then Paul said, ‘‘Tbis Jesus, whom I pro- 
claim unto you,” has fulfilled the prophecies. 
He is the Messiah. This knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which holds the key to their in- 
terpretation in the fact that ‘the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” gives 
the preacher and the teacher convincing 
power. 

4. They won converts, both Jews and 
Greeks. We must read carefully the epistle 
to the Thessalonians in order to get a true 
idea of the work of these missionaries. They 
probably stayed the whole winter in that city. 
Paul worked there to earn his living while he 
preached, for he would not burden for his 
support the people with whom he labored 
{1 Thess. 2: 9]. Even then be found the 
money which was repeatedly sent from the 
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brethren at Philippi most welcome [Phil. 4: 
16-18]. Paul became very deeply attached to 
the Thessalonian Christians. In his darkest 
hours the assurance that they loved him and 
wanted to see him gave him courage [1 Thess. 
3: 6-10]. Who can measure the personal affec- 
tion which must give force to the preaching 
that plants strong Christian churches? Paul 
won some Jews, a large number of Greeks 
who had accepted the Jewish faith and a 
goodly company of the better class of women. 
All classes of men accepted the gospel he 
preached, but it was difficult here and at 
Berea to win the more ignorant women, who 
were wedded to their superstitions. 

II. The opposition from the Jews. Natur- 
ally they were offended when they found this 
newcomer drawing many from their fellow- 
ship. They showed the same spirit as those 
in Jerusalem who crucified Jesus [1 Thess. 2: 
15,16]. They skillfully inaugurated a perse- 
cution by: 

1. Inciting a mob against the missionaries. 
Those who have nothing to do are usually 
the first persons to be appealed to to start a 
riot. The rabble has nothing to lose. 

2 By attacking the friends of the mission- 
aries. This account reads like reports in the 
Missionary Herald from China and Turkey. 
The crowd mobbed the house of Jason, where 
Paul and his friends stayed. 


3. They charged the missionaries with trea- 
son. They said that these men had made 
mischief in other places, that they were try- 
ing to set up Jesus as emperor in place of 
Cesar, and that they defied the laws of the 
land. Those who have personal grievances 
can find their opponents guilty on very slight 
knowledge. 

4, They secured an indictment against Ja- 
son. The only charge they could make 
against him was that he sheltered the mis- 
sionaries in his home. But that was evough 
to give the rulers reason to bind Jason over 
to keep the peace. And it proved enough to 
drive Paul out of Thessalonica and keep him 
out. He wou'd not bring trouble on Jason. 
But he vainly longed to go back, and this de- 
vice of his enemies he regarded as the act of 
Satan [1 Thess. 2:. 18]. 

III. The prevalence of the gospel at Thessa- 
lonica. Notwithstanding the opposition, the 
missionaries were successful. Many received 
the message, as it was in trutb, the Word of 
God [1 Thess. 2; 13]. Their lives were an in- 
spiration to all the Christians in that prov- 
ince and in Achaia also. Beyond these proy- 
inces they spread the gospel which they 
had received, so that they took up and did 
effectively the work which Paul was pre- 
vented from doing [1 Thess. 1: 6-10]. What 
mattered it that the missionaries were perse- 
cuted and driven away, when what they 
sought was accomplished? That is our assur- 
ance in doing the work God sets for us to do, 
even under the most discouraging conditions. 
‘“My word... shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” 

IV. The reception of the gospel in Berea. 
Sixty miles southwest of Thessalonica the 
banished missionaries found another center 
for work. Hefe were more honorable Jews, 
who studied the Scriptures for themselves to 
see whether or not Paul was right in his ap- 
plication of them to Jesus as the Messiah, 
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This single incident has made Berea famous 
in Christian annals. What disputes in the 
church would have been saved, what conflicts 
and dishonor avoided, if all those interested 
in the truth who profess to believe in the 
Scriptures had followed the example of the 
Bereans! These Jews, instead of charging 
Paul with being a heretic, turned to their 
Bibles with open minds, “ Therefore,” says 
Luke, “‘ many of them believed.”’ They found 
that Jesus fulfilled the prophecies in the 
Scriptures. They accepted him as their Say- 
iour and Lord and brought with them a mul- 
titude of Gentiles. The Scriptures show the 
way of eternal life because they testify of 
Christ. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 

Topic for July 11-17. The Recorded Prayers of 
Jesus. Matt. 26: 36-46; Luke 10: 21-24; 
23: 32-38; John 17. 


Prayers for his own need. Thanksgiving. Inter- 
cession. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.} 


SPAIN’S GREAT LOSSES 


The London Chronicle comments thus upon 
the dilemma in which Spain finds herself: 


If Spain, however, could only be induced 
to abate her pride, it would be an act of 
elementary prudence to find a retreat of 
almost any kind from an untenable position. 
She has already paid a high price in money 
and men for her present insecure hold over 
both Cuba and the Philippines. Between 
March, 1895, and March, 1897, 187,282 men 
were disnatched to Cuba, 4827 to Porto 
Rico and 26 622 to the Philippines, making 
a grand total of 218731. The losses in 
Cuba from wounds and disease are set down 
at over 47 000 men, without counting some 
16 000 in hospital. Statistics are not fully 
returned from ths Philippines, but the ab- 
sence of yellow fever reduces the rate of 
mortality. The cost of the Cuban war may 
be roughly estimated at not less than £45,- 
000 000 sterling. In the Philippines the ex- 
penses mount up to about £400,000 a month. 
Apart from this burden the nation has had 
to pay 78,000,000 pesetas in the shape of 
substitution money for recruits who have 
psaes the unpleasant duty of serving 
abroad, 


Intelligent women 
would not use baking 
powder containing alum 
if they knew it, no mat- 
ter how cheap it might 
be. Cheap baking pow- 


ders sell because people 
do not know what is in 
them. 

Everything used in 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is plainly named 
on the label. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
BIBLE READERS SENT FORTH 


The eleventh anniversary of the Bethlehem 
Bible Readers’ School occurred June 24 at 
Bethlehem Church in Cleveland, O. Four 
young women graduated—two Bohemians, 
one German and one Slovak. Miss Belz read 
an essay on The Kaiserswerth Deaconess 
Work, Miss Mary Zoltak spoke of The Slovaks 
in Hungary and in the United States, Miss 
Annie Jelinek gave an account of the pious 
governor of Moravia, Karel Zerotin, and Miss 
Junek gave a Bible exercise describing the 
wanderings of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. 
Professor Miskovsky of the Oberlin Slavic 
department delivered a short address in Bo- 
hemian on the need of such work as the Bible 
readers are doing, and Supt. H. A. Schauffler 
spoke on prospective joy as a motive to pa- 
tient endurance. The pupils of the school 
sang two beautiful songs. A large audience 
filled the body of the church and manifested 
great interest in the exercises, after the close 
of which the company repaired to the Bible 
Readers’ Home, where an informal reception 
was held. ; 

It was cheering to see what lively interest 
such an occasion awakens in visiting friends, 
and how it quickens their desire for the 
greater prosperity of this work, the enlarge- 
ment of the school and the multiplication of 
the female missionary force in our number- 
less home mission fields, both among native 
and foreign population. All this will be pos- 
sible just so far and so fast as our churches, 
especially the women of our churches, be- 
come thoroughly interested in it and put their 
hands to it. 

THE WORLD AROUND 

A Desire for Good Literature. The Presbyte- 
Tian mission press at Shanghai is doing an 
important work for China, as its last report 
indicates. Over 46,000,000 pages have been 
printed in the year, and about thirty different 
Bible societies and organizations depend upon 
this press for aid in their own work. The 
Chinese are awakening to the need of a higher 
order of literature than they formerly cared 
for. From the anti-foreign and exclusive 
province of Hunan has come a call for 120 
copies of The Review of the Timesin Chinese. 


Christianity in Iceland. As long ago as 1870 
William Morris visited Iceland and returned 
an enthusiast for the country. His interest 
in the people, climate, ponies and volcanic 
formation is recalled upon seeing the fine pic- 
tures in The Missionary Review of the World 
for July, and an article upon the country. 
The Icelanders are hospitable, honest, intelli- 
gent and sincere in their faith. The absence 
of roads and bridges makes traveling difficult, 
but the sure-footed little ponies carry their 
riders always to the communion, which is 
celebrated twice a year, the women on that 
day wearing the old costume of the days of 
the Vikings. On other Sundays if only seven 
persons assemble service is held, after which 
the clergyman gives refreshments to all the 
congregation, which to a man with a salary 
of $200 means true self-denial. All belong to 
the Lutheran Church, although Roman Cath- 
olic vestments are still worn as in the days of 
papal power. 

Not a Cheering Outlook. The Roman Catho- 
lies are gaining power in Madagascar, for it is 
said that the French officials depend upon the 
priests for information and for service as inter- 
preters. Many of the Protestant chapels have 
been given over to the priests for Catholic 
worship. In one district where there were 
seventy or more mission schools there are 
now only x, with about 100 pupils. Both 
the London and Paris Missionary Societies 
are suffering greatly, but religious tolerance 
can hardly be hoped for in lands where the 
Jesuits rule. : 

Heathen No Longer. An interesting gift for 
the famine sufferers in India has been re- 
ceived by the London Mansion House Fund 
from the Fiji Islands. When Victoria was 
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made queen, sixty years ago, these islands 
were inhabited by a most ferocious population 
of cannibals. Wesleyan missionaries under- 
took work there in 1838, for it was not con- 
sidered safe by sailors and merchants to go 
there until missionary work had been done. 
Now, out of a population of 125,000, about 
100,000 are reported as Wesleyans, and the 
grandchildren of the pagans who were ready 
to slay and eat the first missionaries have 
given $4,000 for the starving Indians. The 
last government hand-book speaks of the Fi- 
jians as the most law-abiding community in 
the world. They not only support their own 
church well, but are going into other islands 
with the gospel. Nine catechists have been 
recently appointed to go to New Guinea, and 
other places in the southern hemisphere are 
feeling the example of these people. 
Episcopalians as Evangelizers. Most naturally 
the English missionary magazines for the last 
month are full of backward looks, contrasts 
between the beginnings of the foreign work 
sixty years ago and the present state of the 
fields. The ninety-eighth anniversary of the 
Church Missionary Society was held in Lon- 
don in May, eight days being-none too long to 
hear the reports and plans for the new year. 
The annual sermon was a powerful one by the 
Bishop of Ripon, from the text All Souls Are 
Mine. Ten years ago 900 missionaries were 
on the rolls; in this last decade 700 have been 
sent out, while within the last year 7,700 
have been added to the churches. A debt of 
$45,000 is upon the society. Missionary con- 
tributions in England are only one-twentieth 
per cent. of the total income of the country. 


OUR OWN WORK 


A Good Year’s Record. The annual report 
for the Marathi Mission is at hand with its 
story of anxiety and discouragement, relieved 
by hope and courage. No year as this of 
1896 has witnessed so large accessions to the 
church, the result of faithful years of seed 
sowing. Two new churches have been or- 
ganized and 203 received on confession of 
faith, the largest number received in any one 
year. In view of the famine and plague, it is 
not strange that the contributions have fallen 
off somewhat. The out-stations and Sunday 
schools have been lessened in numbers, but 
there has been a marked gain in attendance 
in all the schools. The millions who are dy- 
ing from starvation and disease emphasize 
the fact that there is a great need of indus- 
trial training. Caste prejudice and conserv- 
atism prevent Hindus from learning a trade, 
but Christians are not influenced by such 
feelings, and as it is rare to find a native 
Christian who cannot read he is thereby 
much better prepared to take up a higher 
class of work than the Hindus, one-seventh of 
whom cannot read. The only hope that the 
pupils now in the village schools will be able 
to obtain. a comfortable living in the future is 
through giving them an industrial education. 

In Behalf of Those in Slavery. The Philafrican 
League, under the leadership of the explorer 
and philanthropist Heli Chatelain, has so far 
advanced its work as to be ready to send out 
a colony, which will be located on the high 
tableland of West Central Africa in the re- 
gion back of the Portuguese territory of An- 
gola. The league has for its object the acqui- 
sition of land and the settlement of model 
Christian villages of freed slaves and free 
natives, in order to make a beginning of the 
civilization of Africa and the overthrow of 
slavery, which still holds 50,000,000 of Africans 
in bondage. M. Chatelain’s work is indorsed 
by the American Evangelical Alliance, and is 
under the control of a strong executive com- 
mittee, of which Hon. Thomas L. James, ex- 
postmaster general of New York, is treasurer. 

Suggestions to Leaders. Leaders of mission- 
ary meetings will do well to consider the 
topic proposed by the Woman’s Board for 
July, God’s Promises the Foundation of Our 
Missionary Work. In the June number of 
Life and Light are suggestive articles by Mrs. 
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E. R. Montgomery and Mrs. ©. H. Daniels, 
and also examples of promises fulfilled from 
various mission fields, From Mrs. Capron’s 
warm, consecrated heart has come a leaflet on 
the same subject, which should receive care- 
fulreading. The latest mails from Micronesia 
bring wonderful accounts of the work in those 
far-off islands, especially in the Mortlock 
group. We would suggest that in Christian 
Endeavor meetings and in monthly concerts 
the marvelous change in the condition of 
these people within a decade, the large num- 
ber of converts recently received into the 
church, the present state of thé natives on 
the Carolinas be studied in detail. The Mis- 
sionary Herald for June and July and the 


Life and Light for July give much interesting 
material. 
FRESH FACTS 


The Abyssinian Church, the oldest organ- 
ized national church in existence, is said to 
be about to abandon its policy of isolation 
and to enter into friendly relations with 
Western Christianity. It is likely to seek 
some form of union with the Orthodox Church 
of Russia. 


The United Brethren, representing the Mo- 
ravian body, has assumed charge, by arrange- 
ment with the London Missionary Society, of 
Urambo in German East Africa as a mission 
center. It is an important field, there being 
no other Protestant mission nearer than Uten- 


gule and Rungue, north of Lake Nyassa and 


eighty miles away. 

During the last dozen years the work of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society in Southwest 
Africa has increased remarkably and more 
than that of any other German society. In 
1885 it had 68 European agents and 111 in 
1895, in the former year it had 122 stations 
and out-stations and in the latter 230, while 
the number of its native adherents has in- 
creased from nearly 28,000 to more than 60,000. 
It is now at work among ten different peoples. 


OHRISTIANITY SUPERNATURAL 

Faith has little life unless it lays hold of 
the personal God, whose power is over all and 
is put forth intelligently to preserve and save 
men. If God is not apart from and above 
nature we cannot ask men to love and follow 
him, and we have no gospel for lost men. In 
the annual sermon before the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, Rev. Dr. N.S. Wood of Boston 
thus clearly states this vital truth: 


The gospel which we preach is based on 
supernaturalism. You must falsify a large 
part of its teaching and ignore the main 
scope of its plan if you would make it a re- 
ligion of naturalism. It professes to be a 
revelation. It is God incarnate, crucified, 
risen into primeval glory, who is the heart 
of this religion. But much of the modern 
teaching of Christian socialism, Christian 
science, Christian evolution, Christian crit- 
icism and Christian agnosticism proceed 
on the subtle but unstated hypothesis that 
Christianity is not supernatural but natural, 
Seize this clue and you have the key which 
unlocks the secrets of many recent volumes, 
many pulpit utterances and of much s0- 
called Christian scholarship. Under the 
name of Christianity men would undermine 
and overthrow Christianity itself. But 
Christianity is a supernatural religion, and 
the supreme hope of the great missionary 
enterprise is that God attests its reality and 
nature by miracles of the Holy Ghost. It 
is the power of God and not of men that 
will break down the world’s heathenism. 


we 


The New York Herald has recently tabulated 
the recorded lynchings in the United States. 
The worst year was 1892, when there were 235, 
and the least culpable 1896, when there were 
141. This is a crime of mob violence most 
common in the South and West, where the 
provocation is no doubt greatest. Neither of 
the political platforms recently adopted in 
Ohio, by the way, had a word to say about the 
lynching in Urbana. 


Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PROPHECIES OF JESUS CHRIST 

This volume, by Prof. Paul Schwartzkopff, 
has been translated by Rev. Neil Buchanan. 
It is the fourth part of an intended work, to 
be entitled The Revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, Its Content, Range and Limits, and 
the fourth part of the book is published 
first, because it deals with current ques- 
tions. It relates specially to the prophecies 
which bear upon the death, resurrection and 
second coming of our Lord, It is a good 
example of the acutely critical work so 
much of which comes from German sources 
and for which the German mind seems to 
be peculiarly well adapted. This fact in- 
terferes, somewhat, with the value of the 
argument, there being many interruptions 
in the way of reference to other scholars 
and their work, many of whom can be fam- 
iliar, if known at all, to few but specialists. 
Nevertheless, the argument is sufficiently 
clear. 

The author is inclined to put large em- 
phasis upon the human side of the nature 
of Jesus. And his conception of the develop- 
ment of our Lord’s comprehension of his 
deity and of its relation to his humanity 
and work is that this development was 
more gradual than many other students 
have believed. He does not always succeed 
in establishing his positions in this matter, 
He seems to us to put undue significance 
into certain utterances of Christ and to 
subtract somewhat from the meaning of 
others. Nevertheless, he nowhere seems 
to be consciously subordinating proofs to 
theory. He believes that Jesus Christ did 
not at first comprehend the necessity of his 
own death to his redeeming work, but that 
this grew upon him and was foretold by him, 

In connection with Christ’s prediction of 
his resurrection, there is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the corporeity of Christ’s appear- 
ances after he had arisen. Dr. Schwartz- 
kopff believes, on the whole, that Christ did 
rise in a real body, although a spiritual, and 
his conclusion is the more convincing be. 
cause of the great care and candor exhibited 
in discussing the different theories to the 
contrary. In regard to the second coming 
he believes Jesus to have declared it, but to 
have supposed that it would be speedy and 
to have been mistaken in this prediction, 
but that this ignorance of the precise day and 
hour of it does not militate against Christ’s 
essential foreknowledge, and, indeed, that 
his mistake as to its speedy realization is 
not inconsistent with his omniscience in 
supernatural matters. This illustrates the 
author’s tendency to emphasize the human 
side of Christ’s dual nature, and he some- 
times seems to us to grant more than is 
necessary either in theory or in strict pre- 
cision, 

He also denies the existence of demons, 
as though their non-existence were an ac- 
cepted and established fact. The book 
illustrates the author’s individuality in a 
marked and frequent manner, and thereby 
becomes all the more interesting to the 
reader, but its spirit is uniformly rever- 
ent, candid and earnest, and whatever one 
may think of its conclusions it must be ac- 
cepted as a very valuable study of its sub- 
ject. He seems to doubt the theory that 
Jesus preached to the departed spirits be- 
tween his burial and his resurrection, and 
he claims that faith in the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ plainly is not essential to 
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salvation. One of the most interesting 
features of his argument is that in which 
he urges the psychological necessity of the 
resurrection and its prediction. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.75.] 
DEAN FARRAR ON THE BIBLE 
Dean Farrar’s volume, The Bible, Its 
Meaning and Supremacy, deals with a schol- 
arly theme, but in a manner so simple and 
lucid that ordinary readers can get all the 
benefit of it. The object of the book is to 
explain what the Bible is, and how it is to 


be regarded with a view to modern ques- 


tions and discussions and differences of 
opinion. The author represents the modern 
school of Biblical criticism, although not its 
most radical division, and most of his posi- 
tions are such as are held by the more con- 
servative students who, nevertheless, have 
altered somewhat the views which they 
held a generation ago. We suppose it is 
useful, on the whole, to point out that the 
imprecatory Psalms and some other Bibli- 
cal passages, which are vehemently objected 
to on the ground of their unrighteous tone, 
are not to be defended from the modern 
point of view, but we do not think enough 
attention is paid to the fact that the Bible 
does not necessarily justify them - because 
it treats them from the point of view of 
their own time. Dean Farrar does not 
overlook this, but does not quite do justice 
to it. He brings out well the facts that in- 
spiration is still an undefined term and 
that the theory of verbal inspiration cannot 
be supported. 

We should be glad if he had some- 
where given a more ; ositive expression of 
what he believes insjiration to be. The 
nearest which he comes to so doing is the 
negative utterance that whatever in the Bible 
teaches, or seems to teach, that which is not 
in accordance with Christ’s love, gentle- 
ness, thoughtfulness and purity is not God’s 
word tous. He says well that the Bible is 
not the only source from which. we can 
learn of God. The*chapters on the misin- 
terpretation of Scripture are thoughtful and 
helpful; that on the supremacy of the Bible 
and those on the relation of the Bible to 
individual souls also are extremely valua- 
ble in more than one way. The volume is 
of great interest and will do solid good. 
Its weak points are unlikely to result in any 
injury to the reader. [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00.] - 

STORIES 

The Gad-Fly [Henry Holt & Co, $1.25], 
by E. L. Voynich, is a story of Italian life 
chiefly dealing with the plots and efforts of 
the revolutionists of half a century ago. It 
is one of the most picturesque and dramatic 
novels of recent years, It is painful in its 
interest, yet engrossing and thrilling. The 
ingenuity of the plot, the pertinacity with 
which its possibilities are exhausted to the 
last degree, and the skill with which the 
interest of the narrative is increased up to 
the very climax are unusual, Asa piece of 
literary work the book deserves high praise 
in respect to both the purely descriptive 
passages and the delineation of character. 
The hero is a remarkably self-consistent 
and powerful conception, and so is the 
other of the two chief characters—the eccle- 
siastic. In the plot the revolutionists and 
their schemes serve but as a vivid back- 
ground for the careers of the two charac- 
ters justnamed, The book cannot be called 
altogether pleasant reading, but it cannot 
fail to make its mark for its ability. 

One Man’s View [Herbert S, Stone & Co, 


ere 
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$1.00], by Leonard Merrick, is an English 
society story describing the matrimonial 
troubles of the hero and heroine, which 
reached an extreme point, and their ulti- 
mate reunion. The plot is simple but pow- 
erful—more striking than probable—and 
the special charm of the book, for it has a 
considerable charm, is in the style, which 
is exceptionally easy and well turned,_— 
Students of Negro life and character will 
enjoy Pink Marsh [Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
$1.25], by George Ade. It contains a series 
of studies of Negro subjects as found in 
Chicago, and, although naturally not very 
elevated in tone, is ful] of genuine human- 
ity, and the author shows himself a student 
of remarkably keen perceptions and equally 
vivid descriptive powers. The pictures are 
by J. T. McCutcheon and add a great deal 
to the book, It is a striking piece of work 
in its way. 

Ruth Farmer (Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents], by Agnes Marshbank, is a 
readable Scotch story of domestic infelicity 
and the troubles growing out of it, and here, 
too, the end is happiness. Itis well written 
and is wholesome in tone.——A Daughter of 
Cuba [Merriam Company. 50 cents], by 
Helen M. Bowen, describes actors and 
events in the present revolutionary struggle 
in Cuba from the point of view of the Cuban 
insurgents, and is a vivid, powerful, and, 
in some passages, brilliant novel, It un- 
doubtedly gives a fairly good idea of the 
troubles which harass the island as they 
appear on the inside, and it contains a 
spirited love story as well.——The Gadshill 
Edition of Dickens’s works begins with a 
two-volume issue of Nicholas -Nickleby 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $3.00]. 
Andrew Lang is the editor and has furnished 
the introduction, The edition is to contain 
thirty two volumes, of which these two are 
samples. A portrait of Dickens himself in 
his early manhood serves as the frontispiece 
of the first volume, and the illustrations and 
text are those of the edition of 1867 and 1868 
which Dickens himself carefully corrected. 
The illustrations are the characteristic and 
remarkably suggestive productions already 
so famous in Dickens’s works from the 
pencil of Hablot K, Browne. The type, 
paper, binding, illustrations and everything 
unite to render this a charming library 
edition, 

In His Place What Would Jesus Do? [Ad- 
vance Publishing Co. $1.00] contains Rey. 
C. M. Sheldon’s vigorous and helpful story, 
which has recently appeared in the columns 
of The Advance, It is strong in the por- 


trayal of character and full of movement | 


and incident. The definite and practical 
purpose of illustrating religion in business 
life is impressed skillfully, and the book 
will have a large influence for good.——The 
Ready Rangers [Lothrop Publishing Co, 
$1.25], by Kirk Munroe, is a lively story for 
enterprising boys. It is an amusing record 
of adventures of all sorts. It would be dif- 
ficult to persuade anybody that so many 
and so many different kinds of adventure 
could be described so naturally and skill- 
fully in so short a book as this, but the au- 
thor bas succeeded triumphantly and the 
spirit of his work is wholesome and manly, | 
The boys will read it eagerly.——The Great 
Island [Lothrop Publishing Co, 75 cents] 
is another of Mr. Willis B, Allen’s bright 
and readable books for the young. This, 
too, is entertaining and also furnishes con- 
siderable useful information, the island of 
New Guinea being the scene, It is excit-— 
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ing, but not in any way unwholesome, and 
contains considerable material of permanent 
value, 

Mande [Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.00], by 
the late Christina Rossetti, has been edited 
by W. M. Rossetti, her brother, and is a 
story including a number of songs and 
other poems. We doubt whether the pres- 
ervation of two or three of the poems in 
their original environment of narrative 
which deserve preservation in some form, 
although not strikingly conspicuous for 
excellence, is a sufficient justification for 
the publication of this sentimenta], morbid 

and commonplace littie tale, which, even 

including the larger part of its verse, is 
more likely to injure the author’s reputa- 
tion than to benefit it. That it is a juve- 
nile production and is published distinctly 
as such does not help the matter very 
much, The story is inferior to those which 
many bright girls of fifteen would write, 
and the editor’s apparent purpose to give 
publicity to the poems included is hardly a 
proper warrant. Most of them are hardly 
more meritorious than the prose, We can- 
not give the book any higher praise. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Dr. C. J. Bullock’s introduction to the 
Study cf Economics [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.25] presents a discussion of economic 
principles with special reference to Amer- 
ican conditions. But such topics as consid- 
erations of space have forbidden the au- 
thor to discuss at considerable length are 
omitted. The spirit manifested is impartial, 
the writer’s purpose being to present both 
sides, yet the work is not merely the pro- 
duction of an undecided compiler but that 
of a fair-minded scholar having positive 


convictions and able to heed and set forth: 


those of his opponents. The book is well 


printed and weil indexed. 

Method in History [Ginn & Co, $1.10], 
by Prof. W. H. Mace, is the fruit of practi- 
cal experience as an instructor and endeav- 
ors successfully to do fundamental and last- 
ing work in the suggestion of principles 
and their application. The author’s pur- 
pose is to train the student to do his own 
thinking in regard to history and to work 
out his own system, certain general sugges- 
tions being furnished for his guidance. 
The method of the book is enlightened and 
its execution skillful. 

Macbeth [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35 
cents] is a new volume in the Students’ 
Series of English Classics, edited by Dr. 
J.M. Garnett. It is intended for a school 


*- and college text-book and is based on Dr. 


Furness’s work. There are references to 
Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar, various 
notes, etc., and an appendix discussing in- 
terpolations in the play. 

Via Latina [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] is an 
easy Latin reader by Mr. W. C. Collar, 
_having also a vocabulary supplied by Mr. 
©. W. Gleason. The work applies the 
masterly knowledge of the authors to the 
task of aiding young people to acquire the 
Latin language, a task far from easy, but 


’ rendered the easier for those who use this 


volume by the increasing interest of its 
pages and the skill with which the difficu!- 
ties of students are anticipated and met. 

La Poudre Aux Yeux [D. C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents] is a. comedy in two acts by Labiche 
and Martin, edited by Prof. B. W. Wells. 
The humorous features of the play, as well 
as its choice French, render it attractive to 
atudents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Hired Furnished [Roberts Bros, $1.25] is 
by Margaret B. Wright, and describes cer- 
tain experiences in lodgings in England. It 
is partly an economic record, partly a book 
of travel and partly a volume of historical 
description. The writer has made consid- 
erable research and gained large experience 
in the world of English hired lodgings, of 
the results of which many of her American 
fellow countrymen and women will be glad 
to take advantage. Comfort is obtainable 
in a very high degree and at a compara- 
tively low cost in such lodgings by those 
who are familiar with a few principles and 
facts beforehand. The story of the adven- 
tures of the writer and her husband is quite 
bright and entertaining. Some pages re- 
mind one of a guide-book, but it is decid- 
edly amusing in its way and full of practical 
suggestion of value about places, customs, 
etc. It is a good book to have at hand 
while planning an English tour, but few 
people will care to read it straight through, 

Of the three volumes of An Illustrated 
Flora of the Northern United States, Canada 
and the British Possessions [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00], by Prof. N. L. Britton 
and Hon, Addison Brown, Volume II., from 
Portulaca to Buck Bean, is before us. It 
is a scientific volume intended for botanical 
specialists, using technical names and terms 
and having a diagram of almost every plant 
described. It tells the kind of soil in which 
each grows and the time of the year when 
it should be looked for, and mentions the 
portion of the country where it is found. 
It is a substantial and handsome volume in 
the same general form as Volume I., and is 
well indexed. Those who have made a 
sufficient study of botany to be masters of 
its phraseology will value the book, and 
many others will find in it a great deal 
which they will prize. 

Thirteen of Mr. Gladstone’s papers have 
been gathered into a volume entitled Later 
Gleanings, a new series of Gleanings of Past 
Years [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25]. 
We do not know by whom the preparation 
of this little book has been undertaken, but 
it seems to have been well done and pos- 
sesses permanent interest. Among the pa- 
pers contained are those entitled The Dawn 
of Creation and of Worship, Robert Els- 
mere, the Battle of Belief, The Church 
Under Hevry VIII., Professor Huxley and 
the Swine Miracle, True and False Concep- 
tions of the Atonement and The Lord’s 
Day. They are all theological or ecclesias- 
tical papers, and they illustrate the wonder- 
ful versatility, freshness and vigor of Mr, 
Gladstone’s mind strikingly, although only 
as viewed from a special, the religious, 
point of view. 


NOTES 


— The report of Mark Twain’s poverty is 
denied by those who are in a position to speak 
by authority. Moreover, he has declined the 
proposed fund started in his behalf. 


— Book News calls Jane Austen “ the great- 
est woman author England has produced.” 
What have the admirers of George Eliot, Char- 
lotte Bronté and Mrs. Humphry Ward to say 
to that! 

—— The first edition of Richard Harding 
Davis’s new book, Soldiers of Fortune, al- 
though it numbered 15,000 copies, was ex- 
hausted by advance orders two weeks before 
it came out. 

—— The educational side of the life of Mat- 
thew Arnold, which has not received sufficient 
notice, is to be the theme of a new volume of 


a 


the Great Educators series. He was an in- 
spector of schools for many years, 


—— Messrs. Harper & Brothers have estab- 
lished a branch house at 45 Albemarle Street, 
London, having acquired the business of Os- 
good, McIlvaine & Co, The Osgood of this 
firm was the late J. R. Osgood of Boston, so 
long and well known as a publisher. 


— The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment not long ago commissioned certain emi- 
nent artists to make designs for the $1, $2and 
$5 silver certificates to be issued by the Goy- 
ernment, Their productions were excellent 
but for some reason designs of less artistic 
merit have been substituted for them after all, 


— A noteworthy recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals is that, although the volume, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Dr. 
Holmes’s famous work, was copyrighted when 
issued first as a whole in 1858, it never was suc- 
cessfully copyrighted, becauseit had previously 
appeared as a serial in The Atlantic Monthly, 
neither the magazine nor its separate parts 
being copyrighted. An appeal from this de- 
cision to the Supreme Court has been taken. 


—— The music publishers of this country 
are much annoyed by a multitude of unau- 
thorized Canadian reprints of our latest copy- 
righted popular songs. It is estimated that 
not less than five million copies of such songs 
were sold during May at from two to five 
cents per copy, the regular price being from 
twenty to forty cents acopy. The New York 
and Chicago music publishers are combining 
to put a stop to the evil. It certainly is ob- 
jectionable, but if anybody can make such 
sales pay at two to four cents a copy, it looks 
as if the regular publishers here were accus- 
tomed to make extortionate prcfits out of the 
public. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Cong. 8S. S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
THE HyMNAL: FOR CONGREGATIONAL CHUROHES. 
pp. 680. $135. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
WALKS AND RIDES ABOUT BosTon. By E. M. 
Bacon, pp.419. $1.25 net. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART. By E, J. 
Dunning. pp. 336. $2.00. 
F. 8. Blanchard & Co. Worcester. 
MASSACHUSETTS YEAR Book: 1897. pp. 664. 
G. P. Putnams’ Sons. New York. 
THE DUNGEONS OF OLD PARIS. ,By Tighe Hopkins, 
pp. 265. $1.75. 
Nippor. Vol. I. 


$1.75, 


By J. P. Peters, Sc. D. pp. 375. 


BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. By E. V. Stoddard, M.D. 
pp. 301. $1.75. 


Macmillan Co, New York, 
THE GREY LApDy. By H. S. Merriman. pp. 377. 
$1.50. 


Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
SHALL WE CONTINUE IN SIN? By Rev. A. T. 
Pierson, D.D, pp.122. 75 cents, 


George W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 
DAUGHTERS OF ASCULAPIUS. By Alumpe and 
Students of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. pp.155. 75 cents ret. 


Jenness Miller Publications, Washington, 
THE PAILOSOPHER OF DRIFTWOOD, By Mrs. Jenness 
Miller. pp. 323. $150 
PAPER OOVERS. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York 
AN AMERICAN CAVALIER. By W. C. Hudson, 
374. 50 cents. 
George P, Humphrey. Rochester. 
A STATE OF THE PROVINCE OF GEORGIA. pp. 20. 
25 cents. 
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Just as some Christain men released their 
slaves before the legal abolition of slavery, 80 
should Christian men today scrutinize the 
sources of their income under the clearest 
light which the spirit of Christ and economic 
science can shed upon them, and should re- 
linquish whatever is not begotten of justice.— 
Rev. Walter Rayuschenbusch. 
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Is not a nominal division with real sympa- 
thy and co-operation more the unity for 
which our Lord prayed than a nominal union 
covering a real division?—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
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Timely Words of Counsel and Warning . 


Citations From Baccalaureate Sermons and Commencement Addresses 


FOUR GREAT DANGERS 


It is evident that there is a widespread and 
growing tendency toward the effacement of a 
feeling of individual responsibility to God. 
Cromwell refused to be made king beeause he 
was not convinced that God had called him to 
wear a crown. How many men today wait 
for God to call them to public service? We 
have Tammany politics and defeat of arbitra- 
tion treaties because God has no place in the 
plans of those who sit in legislative halls; we 
have pagan immoralities introduced at ban- 
quets and pagan vice winked at in high places 
because a day in which God will judge all men 
is no longer feared; we have monopolies reach- 
ing out to embrace and strangle our liberties 
because greed of gold and power has blinded 
men to God. 

Another characteristic of our time is an en- 
tire misconception of what is meant by in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom. Liberty of 
thought is the supreme achievement of mod- 
ern times and the condition of progress. We 
are no longer bound in matters of religion by 
the decisions of councils and assemblies com- 
posed of fallible men. No thinking man ac- 
cepts any doctrine in science, political econ- 
omy or religion because it was held in another 
time or by those who have been great. But 
the pendulum has swung too far. Liberty of 
thought does not mean freedom to believe a 
lie; that there is no authority in truth; that 
it is of little importance what men believe; 
that one creed is as good as another. Liberty 
of thought means the duty to think, to think 
hard, to think long, until at last there shall 
come a glimpse of the. unity in which all 
things cohere, or until there breaks upon the 
vision such a revelation as is given only to 
those who reverently seek. 

A third characteristic of the modern world 
is a dimming of the lines which separate 
virtue and vice, right and wrong. This is 
the most evident in social and domestic ideals. 
The civilization of a nation is always accord- 
ing to its ideal of moral purity. The people 
who reverence and safeguard their homes 
prosper and endure; those who are fascinated 
by immoralities sow the seed of their own de- 
cay. 

Another characteristic of our time and na- 
tion is painful to state and still more painful 
to be compelled to recognize. If I were asked, 
What is the most ominous fact in the life of 
today? I should without hesitation answer, 
The defeat of the people. The fundamental 
principle of modern civilization is the right of 
the people to rule, but, in this country at least, 
they do not rule. Ina small town the ques- 
tion is merely one of granting a franchise to a 
trolley company. Outside monopolies buy up 
a’ council or procure special legislation and 
drive through their schemes without the 
slightest regard to the wishes of those whose 
families have lived there for generations. 
Two great nations, after glaring at each other 
for more than a century, conclude that they 
had better clasp hands and be in reality the 
brothers they are in blood, in language, in 
history, in religion; and the people in both 
nations lift up a cry of gladness. But the 
machinery of government is straightway in- 
voked that prejudice may rule, the people be 
humiliated and disgraced, and the hand on 
the clock of history be turned back. Thus 
the government of the people, for the people 
and by the people has failed almost before the 
echoes of Lincoln’s orations have died away. 
—Dr. A. H. Bradford at Amherst. 


THE TASK OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY 


We need a théory of human life which is 
positive, consistent and satisfying. The nor- 
mal type is the successful good man. Modern 
Christianity is trying to produce this type. 
In other words, it is trying to save the world, 


not simply to save the souls of men out of the 
world. Medizval Christianity said that this 
was an impossible task, and gaveitup. Mod- 
ern Christianity says that the task is not im- 
possible, that it ought to be done, that it can 
be done, that itis being done. In proof of its 
faith it points to the process now going on, 
the organization of the world in the interest 
of righteousness. That is the meaning of 
good government, of good law, of good litera- 
ture, of good business. 

You send your ship to sail the sea. It 
comes back to you almost a wreck, the cargo 
lost and with only enough of the crew left to 
bring the dismantled hulk into port. That 
may be a grand sight. It may tell its own 
story of suffering and peril and heroism. A 
whole city may turn out before it in welcome. 
But that was not the object for which you 
sent your ship to sail the sea. You waited its 
return freighted with riches, for which you 
built the ship and picked your crew to man it. 
God sends a soul into this world and it comes 
back to him almost a loss, alone and empty- 
handed, That may bea grand sight. It may 
tell its own story of temptation and struggle 
and victory, a seared soul, but saved. All 
heaven may turn out to give it welcome. 
But that was not the end for which God sent 
that soul into this world. He waited its re- 
turn rich with the earnings of the years of 
time. 

There is a world not only of living men, but 
of living forces. The world means organized 
power. Men call it the power of state, the 
power of party, the power of the press, the 
power of capital, the power of education— 
they give it a hundred names, and they are 
all real. They stand for facts. They repre- 
sent our world. We cannotignoreit. If we 
want to save men, to help them in body and 
soul, if we want to take part in the social en- 
deavor aud ministry of our time, our way lies 
through the forces which we must possess in 
so far as we may hope to do the greatest good. 
The man who fears this intervening world or 
misunderstands it or underestimates its moral 
value will certainly lose it. And he who 
loses his world will lose the thing of greatest 
worth next to his own soul.—President Tucker 
at Dartmouth. 


THE SCHOLAR’S SORROW 


Nobler sorrow of the scholar comes not 
only with the education of the critical fac- 
ulty, it comes also with the widening of the 
world. I have said that as the critical faculty 
is educated the field of uncritical satisfaction 
grows less and less. The delights of igno- 
rance are very largely the miseries of culture, 
What seems good to the untaught masses 
may to the scholar be in the last degree re- 
pellent and intolerable. And yet, though 
estranged by the academic discipline from 
vast territories of uncritical satisfaction, the 
scholar’s world is ever widening. The world 
widens as the scholar climbs, leaping from 
the beaten track of commonplace thought to 
find the lonely, ever upward, path of indi- 
vidual research; at every step the world 
broadens and new magnificences rise above 
the expanding line; he is amazed, transfixed, 
overwhelmed by the immensity of that which 
may be known. Where is boasting? Where 
the arrogance of self-laudation? The scholar 
looks upon the unconquerable vastness of 
truth and says, with thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears, ‘Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me; itis high, I cannot attain unto 
it.’—Charles Cuthbert Hall at Mt. Holyoke. 


WORLD CHANGES 


The last decade has seen wondrous changes 
in that world-theater to which the stroke of 
the bell summons you as the curtain rises 
upon a life drama full of action. No earlier 
class ever had so wide, so inspiring a stage! 


No continent is unknown. Hardly a corner 
of the earth is unexplored. 

There has never been a time since civili- 
zation became general in Europe when the 
nations we have been accustomed to think of 
as ‘fon the outside” of civilization seemed 
likely to count for so much in determining the 
future. There are no pew races to be dis- 
covered—none still to be reckoned with. The 
whole world is aroused to the significance of — 
majority rule. The world-stage is fully set! 
And the question you must face all your lives 
long is the question on which hangs the 
salvation of the race—the future of mankind. 
‘Shall the race be ruled by ideas, or by brute 
foree?’’—President Gates at Amherst. 


BREADTH AND STEADFASTNESS 


In these days of narrow specialization in 
professional and scholarly life there is a real 
dauger that one’s ambition and development 
should soon be bounded by the limits of one’s 
vocation. It is the duty of every one of you 
to remember that your first and highest call 
is to be a well-rounded man rather than the 
mere practitioner of any profession. The 
more stunted your manhood the slenderer will 
be your power in the long run in any calling. 
And it will not do to postpone the realization 
of this ideal of manhood until you have by a 
meaner policy gratified a lowerambition. Be- 
ginning, then, from this day, let all your pro- 
fessional ambitions be tempered and exalted 
and inspired by this high ideal of the best and 
fullest development of your complete man- 
hood. 

And, finally, do not be ashamed or afraid to 
cling to your ideals in the hot contests and 
the discouragements of life. You will soon, in 
your contact with the world, find yourselves 
under strong temptations to fall below those 
high standards which you are now setting be- 
fore you. You will be told that ideals are for 
dreamers, but ambitions are for men of sense. 
When you are surrounded and pressed on all 
sides by men with these low ambitions, you 
may find it harder than you imagine to remain 
true to your better self, to scorn victories won 
with unworthy weapons, to follow the exam- 
ple of Him who, when offered by the eyil one 
all the kingdoms of the earth, said: * Get thee 
hence, Satan.’’—President Angell at Michigan 
University. 

STERN MATERIALISM 

The temptation to estimate bread as the 
most important thing is certain to confront a 
young man early in his career, whatever that 
career may be. When he is solicited to lend 
his skill to the advocacy of a cause which he 
knows is base; when in the stress of poverty, 
and perhaps with others dependent on him, 
the insidious certainty that in every suit both 
sides will be represented, and the whisper 
that the reward may as well come to him, 
bear down on his wavering conscience; when 
the young minister knows himseif dependent 
on the support of a prominent church member 
who will instantly desert and denounce him 
if he speaks out against a certain sin; when 
the young writer is bidden, either by his own 
ambition or his superior, to inflame the hos- 
tilities of the ignorant, partly to gratify spite 
and partly that the journal may have a larger 
circulation—in these typical cases the first 
great temptation to overestimate the impor- 
tance of bread, and to sacrifice the higher 
claims of the spirit to the lower claims of the 
body, is keenly felt. 

Do you ask why there is such a sweep in 
this country now to materialism; why the 
nobler qualities of character are rare amoung 
the men who control opinion and determine 
legislation? It is because many of these men, 
fired by high ideals once for the service of 
God and humanity, in some first crisis per- 
suaded themselves, or were persuaded, that 
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they could just once sacrifice a. clean con- 
science for bread or place. Do you ask why 
bosses rule with arod of iron great commer- 
cial States and calmly defy the indignant 
reclamation of those who have held to the 
nobler conceptions of government and soci- 
ety? It is because bread, and not the Word 
of God, money, and not honor, in that first 
conflict that soon or late comes to every as- 
piring man has in many cases won the day.— 
President Carter at Williams. 


OUR EARTHLY INTERESTS 


In other worlds there may be manifesta. 
tions of God as marvelous as this, there may 
be comedies and tragedies as fascinating as 
those here enacted, but we may well doubt 
whether they ever would be as interesting 
and instructive to men. Here we were born; 
here is our home. Doubtless the knowledge 
of other worlds and of other orders of intelli- 
gence would be of intense interest and profit. 
But as men in all their wanderings carry with 
them the memory of their native land, are 
thrilled at the sight of its flag, and read with 
avidity news from home, so I imagine in any 
scope which may be given to our spiritual 
vision we shall never lose our interest in the 
little planet in which we first became con- 
scious of existence, and first gained a knowl- 
edge of our Heavenly Father’s love.—Presi- 
dent Seelye at Smith. 


BE REFORMERS 


Another precious possession for youth 
which must not be lost is the spirit of reform. 
We are constituted reformers by the whole 
freshness and higher force of our humanity. 
We cannot rest content with things as they 
are; a divine discontent disturbs our days. 
We demand of ourselves and of our fellow- 
men conf>rmation to the Christian ideal. To 
acquiesce in the evil of the world, in the 
vices of society, in the inhumanity of man— 
what is this but to make a league with death 
and a covenant with hell? I beg of you to re- 
sist that tendency, which you share with 
your race, to take and leave the world as you 
find it. It is at once the deepest denial of 
God and the bitterest contradiction of hu- 
mavity. It is the wide gate, the broad way, 
to utter despair.—Dr. Gordon at Radcliffe. 


REVERENCE THE CONDITION OF POWER 


Life is a search after power. Our Lord’s 
chosen symbols of life were salt, light, leaven, 
Every true life is an embodied spiritual infiu- 
ence. Every human soul that has not utterly 
forsaken its mission is a moral force acting 
upon other souls for their good. Not to be 
molded, but to mold; not to be purified, 
but to purify; not even to be saved, but to 
save—is a universal duty. To be without 
influence in the world is to be without char- 
acter. And this should be the constant aim— 
to gain a stronger and a wider influence and 
to make it daily more effectual for good. 

One condition of power, may I not say the 
condition of power, is reverence. The great 
secret of influence over men is respect for 
manhood. The learning that breeds con- 
tempt for the things unlearned is worse than 
useless. But scholarship that makes us hum- 
ble, tolerant, appreciative of all good, quick 
to discern genuine worth, reverent towards all 
men, will be an ever-increasing source of prog- 
ress and of joy.—fev. George H. Hubbard at 
Wheaton Seminary. 


BEV. B. FAY MILLS ON HIS OWN 
THEOLOGIOAL POSITION 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist ; My 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to the 
truth of a report that I had practically iden- 
tified myself with the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, I would say that the raport is not ac- 
curate. I am very glad to be able to preach 
at Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s invitation, to 
his congregation and others, and I think I 
would have cheerfully responded to such an 
invitation at any time in my ministry. ButI 
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would further state that I regard the action 
of the National Unitarian Conference at Sar- 
atoga, two years ago, in stating that the only 
platform of Unitarianism was “‘ the religion of 
Jesus as summed up in love to God and love 
to man,” and that on this basis they invited 
the co-operation of all Christian people, as 
being sincere and comprehensive and repre- 
senting the high-water mark in the statement 
of ecclesiastical formula, It seems to me as 
though that ought to comprehend us all and 
that on this, their only acknowledged plat- 
form, the Unitarians merit the most hearty 
expression of fellowship from all who are 
worthy to bear the name of Jesus. 

This I am delighted to express for myself, 
but is it your opinion that such an indorse- 
ment should disqualify one from membership 
in the orthodox Congregational ministry ? 

Thanking you for your courteous letter, I 
remain, Fraternally yours, 

BENJAMIN Fay MILLs. 


A NURSERY OF PATRIOTS 


The French American College at Spring- 
field, has just closed its most successful year. 
Its success, however, has not been in the num- 
ber of its graduates, for it has none, nor in a 
considerable accumulation of funds, for it has 
an empty treasury with salaries and other 
bills for four months unpaid. But the work 
done has been exceptionally effective, the 
progress gratifying and the development of 
high standards and of an institutional life, 
spirit and power significant and promising. 

The number of students has been eighty- 
one, the average of the past three years, and 
as Many as can be accommodated. The qual- 
ity has greatly improved. Not only have 
those of former years been trained to some 
purpose, but the new comers were of a better 
order, showing that the public whence they 
come is more fully appreciating the advan- 
tages which the institution offers. It is an 
indication of the superior quality of the stu- 
dents that more haye continued entirely 
through the year, resisting often the influences 
of inherited tendency and home which would 
impel them to quit study prematurely and go 
to work. 

Of these eighty-one students twelve éntered 
Roman Catholics and sixty-nine Protestants. 
When Romanists come it indicates a loosen- 
ing on their own part or that of their families 
from the old church, or religious indifference. 
In any case, a8 a rule, the teaching of the 
New Testament gospel and the general study 
of the Bible soon dissipate faith in and sub- 
serviency to the priesthood. Though estab- 
lished primarily for the French and adjusted 
to them, the college is facing the entire im- 
migrant population, especially that which 
comes from the Romanized countries of south- 
ern Europe. All these people need the same 
New Testament enlightenment and initiation 
into American life. On the roll of eighty-one 
names there are one Syrian, eight Armenians, 
five Italians, seven from France, three from 
Switzerland and two from Belgium, one Irish- 
man, one Englishman, two English-speaking 
Canadians, while the rest are Canadian 
French, either recently immigrant here or 
born in America. The mingling of races is 
picturesque and in many ways profitable. 

The average age of students is 18.5, there 
being three of twelve and one of twenty-eight. 
The young man of twenty and the lad of 
twelve are often, indeed generally, on a level 
in attainments when they enter, and it is 
never certain which willlead the class. Nearly 
all enter at the lowest grade in the common 
branches. All equally need to have their 
ideals created anew and their aspirations 
kindled. Of the entire number, nine are in 
the college—three Juniors, three Sophomores, 
three Freshmen. The terms of admission are 
substantially the same as in other colleges. 
It is difficult to say how many in the prepara- 
tory school will go to college, but perhaps 
thirty. To have got nine into college and 
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thirty more to purpose to go through it is no 
slight achievement in a race of long continued 
alienation from education. 

Divided according to residence in different 
buildings, there are twenty young ladies and 
girls, sixteen boys and forty-five young men. 
No young women are yet in college, though 
there soon will be. The French are more in- 
different to the education of their women 
even than to the education of their boys. 

It should be particularly noted that the 
young people in this institution are not in- 
tellectually inferior. They are bright and 
capable. They can compass the curriculum 
of the New England college without diffi- 
culty. Their defect is in ideals and corre- 
sponding aspirations. They give up easily 
before intellectual obstacles, because they 
have neither by inheritance nor by home in- 
fluence any just sense of the meaning of life 
aud the consequent preparation needed for 
leadership in it. During the last year these 
students were challenged and won the vic- 
tory in debate over three different clubs in 
Springfield and vicinity. This opportunity 
to measure themselves with American youth 
showed them the worth of training and gave 
them encouragement and incentive to higher 
attainments, while by their ability they sur- 
prised and commanded the respect of the 
Yankees. The Frenchman is a man to be 
reckoned with. 

Vital religion has an encouraging sway 
throughout the institution. Besides all the 
chapel services and all the teaching of the 
Bible, from the beginning to the end of the 
eight years’ course, the students maintain 
activities of theirown. Thereisa Y.M.C.A., 
the young women have a weekly meeting, 
and every Sunday morning the studants of 
both sexes conduct a consecration meeting. 
Two students—Italians—have for a year been 
at work among their own race in Hartford 
and Windsor Locks on Sundays; others have 
held meetings among the French as oppor- 
tunity has offered. A graduate of 1894 has 
just graduated at Yale Divinity School, and is 
about to enter upon preaching. Another of 
1896 is in Andover Seminary. Both of these 
young men have shown in those institutions, 
in mingling with graduates of other colleges, 
that the work done here is of a quality worthy 
of respect and support. 

There are many difficulties in prosecuting 
this unique enterprise, but the gravest is that 
of securing requisite funds for its mainte- 
nance and adequate equipment. Though the 
students paid more in fees last year than 
ever, and more was gathered in contributions 
than the year previous, the pressure of the 
times for three years causes a serious defi- 
ciency. The college costs $14,000 annually. 
In the heart of Christian, rich and generous 
New England, doing a work to maintain the 
ancient quality of. New England life, the col- 
lege may well expect adequate support from 
New England’s sons and daughters. 

There is needed a woman’s building, towards 
which $17,000 is secured of the $25,000 re- 
quired, a building for general purposes, eon- 
taining chapel, library, laboratory, recitation 
rooms, offices, also a building for boys. These, 
properly furnished, are now essential, and an 
endowment for the support of all. 

Half a million of Canadian French in New 
England and New York, and more members 
in the R»man Church in Massachusetts than 
in all the Protestant churches, make a new 
state of things, which Christian patriots must 
heed. New Englanders have done a magnifi- 
cent work for Christian education in the 
West and South. Will they do as well for 
theirown? Shall we send money and men to 
Mexico, South America, Italy and France, 
and do nothing for the Romanists who have 
come to the midst of us, so plainly in the di- 
vine purpose for their enlightenment and 
evangelization? Who shall preach to them 
but some of their own? But how shall they 
preach except they be sent? Who shall qual- 
ify and send them? Ss. H. L. 
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How to Answer the Appeal of Our Missionary Societies—Something Further on the Recent 


Theological Discussion—Reduce the Number of Societies 


MAKE SURE OF THE BASE OF SUPPLIES 


A crisis is on in missionary work. There 
have been crises before. Help came then 
from the Christian home, from such mothers 
as those of Mills, Newell and Judson. Then 
came the “ baptism of fire’ upon the churches. 
Another crisis came when heathen lands held 
their doors closed. Then went up the prayers 
which many will remember, and the doors 
were opened. The years went on and a great 
dearth of laborers forced another appeal to 
the home for consecrated sons and daughters. 
‘‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest,” we were 
exhorted sixteen years ago. God brought us 
gloriously past the peril. By and by mission- 
ary boards could take their pick from royal 
ranks. Hundreds were easily persuaded to 
sign the roll of student volunteer for mission- 
ary work. 

Today another alarming crisis confronts us. 
The cash income of our societies, inadequate 
for several years, is diminishing. Credit is 
strained to a damaging extent with some of 
them. The cry, ‘‘Come over and help,’’ must 
go unheeded, ssed sown must be unwatered, 
growing plants be without culture. The con- 
dition makes the direction of the next move 
plain. How to take it is less clear. We 
must have money. From what sources? 

The past says, Appeal again to the home 
and the young. It happens that the home 
and the young are needing the appeal. What 
is the mother who has ason todo? Formerly 
she would fall upon her knees and give him 
to God, saying, ‘'O, that my son might be a 
missionary or a minister.” There is small 
place for him nowin either calling. Pastors 
and teachers are stayed from pointing to ripe 
fields and urging young people to give their 
lives. We are in danger of having a whole 
generation with secular pursuits and material 
aims, with no salt of consecrated lives in it. 
It would put the world back a hundred years, 

We must mass youthful love of high-souled 
consecration upon the point of peril. Our 
missionary plants are well equipped, machin- 
ery in place. The tide that could move all 
into splendid action runs full banked, but it 
runs aside from the works. To turn it on is 
today’s business, to turn it so that it will stay 
on for the years to come. I+ will be ‘‘ work- 
ing together with the Lord” for parents to 
consecrate sons and daughters to the holy 
purpose of going out into the ways of com- 
merce and into money-gathering callings 
pledged to give all beyond frugal needs to 
God’s great work. Thus parents, pastors, 
teachers and missionary agents open their 
mouths in an appeal to the young. 

Men with the gift of leadership and the 
tongue of persuasion can organize societies 
and bands to whom this is to be a life work. 
It may require high pledge and utter conse- 
cration, but this the young soul loves and 
will respond to. We need some such crusade, 
It will give the youth of this generation a 
chance to be nobly devoted—a chance it bids 
fair to miss. It will help to redeem commer- 
cial gain to hallowed purpose. It may put a 
leaven of the kingdom into the marts of trade. 
A small per cent. of such persons would put 
us a long step in the way of materializing the 
idea now rife that business is a part of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

Oae would think that the distressing stric- 
ture is upon us for the very purpose that 
prayer and consecration may move in this 
new direction. It is this kind of money we 
want. It sanctifies a gift when a life goes 
with it. Giving is too much of an easy-going 
convenience now. The tone of it needs to be 
raised. 

For this branch of service the door is quite 
open. Want of a thorough literary or theo- 


logical education will not stand in the way, 
or the want of supporting funds, or an exam- 
ining board, or climatic conditions in the 
field, or want of a place to work in, or pulpit 
to stand in. It will be a very long time yet 
before there will be no need of this kind of 
work, The needs are certain to increase as 
the work goes on. 

Should the Lord of the harvest as signally 
bless this line of endeavor a3 he has the prayer 
and effort of past years, we may expect the 
call for missionaries to be heard again, but 
the task now is to make sure of a base of sup- 
plies for future work. We want the concep- 
tion of the thing. We want the praying 
parent, the consecrated child, the soul-stirring 
appeal, the wise organizer and systematic 
work. 

Hinsdale, Mass. J. H, Larry. 


A TENABLE FORM OF CALVINISM 


I have read Dr. Gordon’s Witness to Im- 
mortality, The Christ of Today, The New 
Theodicy and the recent article in The Con- 
gregationalist aud still, to me, the most ten- 
able position is this: God’s moral interest in 
the race is unlimited by space, time or con- 
dition, and yet God’s infinite free will and 
man’s finite free will are so related each to 
each that man and not God is responsible for 
sin, and that some men will be saved to life 
eternal and some will be lost in eternal death. 
The main steps by which this proposition is 
justified are few, but comprehensive. (1) Cal- 
vinism, as promulgated by himself and fol- 
lowed, with modifications, by the later schools, 
to which Dr. Gordon refers, is accepted, sim- 
ply as more satisfactory, on the whole, than 
any system which has sought to replace it. 
(2) God’s moral interest is in the whole race. 
His dealing with the Jew was not without re- 
gard tothe race. His interest is not limited 
by time. He will never forget, nor cease to 
know, nor cease to love, nor suspend his grace. 
His interest is not limited by condition; men 
may be in eternal life or in eternal death, but 
God has a moral interest in them still. 

But right here the sense in which Dr. Gor- 
don uses ths phrase * moral interest ”’ is felt 
to be differant from thst to which we have 
been accustomed. He seems to mean by 
‘*moral interest’? such an interest as will 
eventually force all men into saving relations 
to himself. The phrase becom3s in Dr. Gor- 
don’s hands a phrase to conjure with. Just 
here, between propositions 1 and 2, falls the 
charge of inconsistency. The ground for con- 
sistency is in (3). Any human reasoning in 
matters pertaining purely to the infinite free 
moral will and the finite free moral will and 
their eternal relations always has, and it 
looks as if it always would, end in intellec- 
tual confusion. Calvin, Edwards and Dr. 
Gordon practically destroy the moral freedom 
of the finite will. And when this is done we 
feel that the human mind has found a prob- 
lem too great for it. 

We find an illastration of this condition of 
things in some truths that are given us in 
mathematics. In lower mathematics we are 
told that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and our conception 
of it is that if it be extended at each end to 
infinity the two ends will not jin, but be pre- 
cisely two infinities apart ; nevertheless higher 
mathematics tell us that the circumference 
of an infinite circle is a straight line, and that 
its circumference and diameter are parallel. 
For practical living we follow lower mathe- 
matics and are not burdened with any sense 
of inconsistency. So in theodicy we feel jus- 
tified in not taking either dilemma to which 
Dr. Gordon would shut us up. (4) The in- 
finite will must act in justica as well as in 


love. If men will rej3ct Christ they must ex- 
pect justice. 

Proposition 3 leaves a placa for proposition 
4, although proposition 4 need not ask leave 
to be. And in view of all the facts of human 
history it brings us upon firm ground against 
Universalism. 


Ware, Mass. A. J. Dyer, 


TOO MANY SOCIETIES AND CLUBS ~ 


Permit me to thank The Congregationalist 
for the recent editorial entitled A New Move- 
ment in the Church. There is in these days 
a craze of what one writer rather infelicitously 
calls ‘‘ societyism ’’—the wasteful fad of the 
season. If the church is to live and grow 
healthful and strong there must be a change. 
Weare suffering from the prevailing tendency 
to break up the one body into parties and 
clubs. There is here not only a great loss in 
the dissipation of spiritual forces, which are 
most effective when concentrated upon the 
one comprehensive mission of the church, 
but there is an unfortunate absorption of 
pecuniary resources in sustaining the many 
societies which lay claim to support. Every 
new society must have salaried officials, must 
have an organ of communication with the 
public, and print circulars, appeals and re- 
ports, and must provide for public meetings. 
The obligation rests upon each person con- 
nected with a specific enterprise to make his 
contribution to these objects. And the re- 
sult is sure to be, and is, as a matter of fact, 
that when the great missionary societies ap- 
peal for support the pecuniary contributions 
of the churches, having been so seriously 
drawn upon, are inadequate to the demand. 

Some forty years ago some of our prominent 
Christian writers declaimed vigorously against. 
the individualism of the day. If they were 
now upon the stage they would doubtless 
feel constrained to train their batteries in the 
opposite direction. It was a remark of John 
Selden that men are like a drunkard on horse- 
back—you prop him up on one side and he 
falls over on the other. Is there any remedy 
for this state of things? I think there is. 
Right treatment on the part of our church 
leaders will help to bring about a betterment. 
Denunciation and direct opposition will ac- 
complish no good result. Our present ex- 
periences are teaching us much that we should 
never otherwise have learned. And there is 
a wonderful self-recuperative power in a live, 
active church. The railroads that climb the 
Andes are not built on a straight line upward 
from the base of the mountain. They run a 
zigzag course, now in one direction, now in 
another—at each turn gaining in elevation. 
So itis generally with the church. The pres- 
ent excesses, we trust, will soon reach their 
limits. Then your prophecy will be fulfilled: 
‘‘Fewer societies will do more work, by cre- 
ating a larger sense of individual responsibil- 
ity and a deeper consciousness of mutual 
support. The enthusiasm of the united church 
will some day be a surprise to itself, and its 
influence will be multiplied in the commnu- 
nity.” 


Saybrook, Ct. A. S. CHeseBrouGH. 


IMPORTANT OOMING MEETINGS 


a ge 3 Educational Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 


a i 
International Christian Endeavor Convention, San 
Francisco, Cal., July 7-12, 
Agere, Institute of Instruction, Montreal, Que., 
a 5 
¥. Wee. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., Jaly 9-20. 


International Christian Workers’ Associa’ Southern 
Assembly, Mountain Retreat, N. ©., July ’ 
General Conference for Obristian Workers, Northfield, 


Mags., July 29Aug. 16. 
British Association tor the Advancement of Science, 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 18. 

. c.. T. U., World's Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 


aa 
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Summer Supplies in Boston and the Suburbs 


BOSTON 


Berkeley Temple will maintain its worship, 
holding an evening service, as usual, and con- 
tinuing its Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ings. Supplies will be: July 4, Rev. G. H. 
Gutterson; July 11, Mr. W. C. Fessenden; 
July 18, Rev. V. M. Hardy, D.D., Randolph, 
Vt.; July 25, Rev. W. G. Poor, Keene, N. H.; 
Aug, 1, Dr. C. H. Daniels; Aug. 8, unprovided 
for; Aug. 15, Prof. W. D. McKenzie, Chi- 
cago; Aug. 22, Rev. Bernard Copping, Acton; 
Aug. 29, Rev. W.S. Kelsey. Dr. C. A. Dick- 
inson, the pastor, goes to the C. E. convention 
in San Francisco, after which he goes to West- 
minster, Vt. Rev. W.S. Kelsey, the assistant 
pastor, will be in charge of the work during 
the summer and will be assisted by Mr. W. C. 
Fessenden. He will take his vacation in the 
autumn. 

Park Street. The preachers for the summer 
supply are: July 11, Rev. T. B. McLeod, 
D.D, Brooklyn; July 18, Rev. J. L. With- 
row, D.D., Chicago; July 25, Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, D. D, Brooklyn; Aug. 1, Rev. C. L. 
Morgan, D.D, Jamaica Plain; Aug. 8, Prof. 
W. D. McKerzie, Chicago University; Aug. 
15, Rev. H. J. Patrick, D.D., Newton. In 
the weeks of Aug, 22 and 29 the house will be 
closed for repairs. 

Shawmut will keep open durivg the summer. 
Morning services and prayer meetings will be 
in charge of Rev. G. H. Cate, the pastor’s as- 
sistant. Dr. W. H. Barton, the pastor, will 
spend the summer at his country home, Inter- 
lachen Cottage, Foxboro, Mass. He expects 
to emp!oy his time correcting the proof sheets 
of a new book, A Hero in Homespun, a Tale 
of the Loyal South. 

Union is to be closed for repairs during July 
and August, although the Sunday and Friday 
evening prayer meetings will be continued. 
The proposed repairs include a fine new 
organ, a new carpet and new chancel decora- 
tions. The funds necessary for these improve- 
ments have been raised. 

Mt. Vernon will be closed during July and 
August, the congregation worshiping as us- 
ual with Old South. The pastor, Rev. S. E. 
Herrick, will probably spend the greater part 
of the vacation.at his summer home at Quogue, 
L.I. 

NEWTON 

Central of Newtonville will worship in Au- 
gust with the Methodists. Other Sundays 
the pulpit will be supplied: July 11, Rev. 
H. J. Patrick, D. D.; July 18, Rev. W. F. 
Slocum, D. D.; July 25, Rev. W. B. Greene; 
Sept. 5, Rey. J. S. Williamson. The pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Dutton, spends a period of two 
months, beginning July 11, in Minnesota and 
Saratoga. The parish has granted him an 
additional month this year. : 

Eliot. Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., takes his 
vacation in the hills of Vermont and the lakes 
of New Brunswick, with a brief sojourn at The 
Binnacle, his summer home at Harwichport 
on Cape Cod. The church unites with the 
Baptist and Methodist churches in union 
services through August and part of Septem- 
ber. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit and 
Dr. M. D. Babcock of Baltimore will supply. 

Second at West Newton will be kept cpen 
allsummer. The pastor, Rev. T. P. Prudden, 
takes his vacation during July and August. 
The pulpit will be supplied by Rev. C. E, 
Rhodes, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. J. H. Selden, 
Elgin, Ill.; Rey. C. O. Day, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Rev. H. J. Patrick, D.D., pastor emeritus ; 
and Rey. 8. H. Dana, D.D., Quincy, Ill. 

_Center.\ Rey. E. M. Noyes will be away the 
first four Sundays in August. He will spend 
his vacation, in part at least, at Squirrel Is- 
land, Me. The pulpit supplies as far as ar- 
ranged are: Aug. 1, Rev. Charles Caverno, 
Boulder, Col.; Aug. 8, Rey. J. H. Morley, 
Minneapolis; Aug. 23, Rev. W. BE. Barton, 
D.D., Boston. 


North. The pastor, Rev. Daniel Greene, 
will spend his vacation partly at Scituate and 
partly in Maine. The services of the church 
and Sunday school will be continued through- 
out the summer. The pulpit supply has not 
been arranged. 

ROXBURY 


Highland. The pastor, Rev. W. R. Campbell, 
expects to spend the month of August as asual 
at Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert. The morn- 
ing preaching service and the Sunday school 
will be continued through thesummer. The 
evening service will be a union prayer meeting 
of the church with the C. E. Society, replacing 
the preaching service at 7.30 during July, 
August and September. The pulpit supplies 
are expected to be: Rev. Messrs. A. J. Lord; 
N. Van der Py], Holliston; H, K. Job, North 
Middleboro. 

Walnut Avenue and Immanuel will unite 
during their pastors’ vacations. Supplies are 
arranged as follows: In Walnut Avenue, 
July 25, Rev. William Crawford, D.D., Sparta, 
Wis.; Aug. 1, Rev. L. M. Clarke, D. D., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Aug. 8, Rev. Judson Smith, D. D. 
The services of Aug. 15, 22 and 29 will prob- 
ably be held in Immanuel Church, but there 
is some prospect that repairs at the latter may 
lead that church to hold its services of Au- 
gust in the Walnut Avenue edifice. 

Eliot will be open for public services morn- 
ing and evening during the coming vacation. 
The Sunday school and Friday evening prayer 
meetings will be kept up as usual. Major 
Whittle will preach July 25, Rev. G. R. 
Hewitt of Fitchburg Aug.1. Other supplies 
are not yet announced. The pastor, Rev. 
B. F. Hamilton, D. D., will spend his vaca- 
tion in Sudbury, Vt., and Bethlehem, N. H. 

South Evangelical The pastor, Rey. F, W. 
Merrick, takes the month of August for his 
vacation. All of the services will be main- 
tained except the Sunday school, which holds 
no session in July and August. The pulpit 
will be supplied by Rev. J. V. Clancy of West 
Medford, Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., of Dor- 
chester, Rev. N. M. Hall of Oneonta, N. Y., 


and others. 
CHELSEA 


First and Central unite for Sunday morning 
and evening worship after the first Sunday in 
July, occupying each house of worship half 
the time, beginning with the First. Dr. R.C. 
Houghton, the pastor of the First Church, 
preaches July 11 and 18; the other supplies 
are: Rey. W.S. Eaton of Revere, July 25, and 
Rev. G. H. Flint of Boston, Aug. 1. The 
preachers at the Central Church in August 
will be: Rev. F. E. Hopkins of Dubuque, 
Io., two Sundays, and Dr. J. R. Danforth of 
Philadelphia two Sundays. Dr. Houghton 
leaves for his vacation at the Thousand Is- 
lands, St. Lawrence River, July 19, and re- 
turns Sept. 3. Rev. C. E. Jefferson of the 
Central Church spends his vacation at Fitz. 
william Depot, N. H., leaving for that place 
July 6 and returning to preach the first Sun- 
day in September. 

Third. The pastor, Rev. S. M. Cathcart, will 
be absent during August, spending two weeks 
in New Hampshire and two in Westerly, R. I. 
The: church services will be as usual, no 
change being made during the summer. The 
supplies are not settled. 


MEDFORD 


West. The pastor, Rev. J. V. Clancy, will 
spend the greater part of his vacation with 
his family at Northfield, Mass., and hopes to 
take a short tour through the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, Can., during the latter 
part of August. The church unites with the 
local Baptist and Methodist for six weeks of 
services—the last Sunday of July and five in 
August—each pastor being responsible for 
two Sundays. Services will be held in the 
Congregational house the first two of these 


Sundays. Thereafter this house will be closed 
for the month, 

Mystic. The pastor, Rey. John Barstow, will 
spend his vacation on the coast of Maine at 
Prince’s Point. The regular church services 
will be continued with the exception of the 
Sunday school, which will close through Au- 
gust. The supplies willbe: Rev. Smith Baker, 
D.D.; Rev. R. T. Hack, Portland, Me.; Rey. 
B. B. Sherman, Chelsea, Vt.; Rev. W. F. 
Bacon. 

DORCHESTER 


Village will keep its house open, and will 
continue the Sunday evening service, Sunday 
school and prayer meeting. The Dorchester 
Methodist Episcopal Church unites in wor- 
ship during July and August. Rev. John 
Galbraith preaches in July and the pastor of 
Village Church, Rev. G@. W. Brooks, in Au- 
gust. Mr. Brooks spends his vacation in 
Georges Mills, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Central keeps its house open this summer 
with preaching and Sunday school as usual. 
The pastor, Rev. P. B. Davis, spends his vaca- 
tion at the mountains, the seaside and at 
home. Different preachers will supply the 
pulpit. 

Trinity of Neponset will maintain services 
during the summer. The pastor, Rev. E. C. 
Webster, takes his vacation during August in 
New Hampshire. The supplies for the pulpit 
are not yet arranged. 


SOMERVILLE 


Day Street. The pastor, Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, will take a shorter vacation than usual 
this year since the church is arranging fora 
fair to help pay off the debt. The supplies as 
far as arranged in August will be: Rev. W. J. 
Batt, Concord; Rev. H. C. Fay, Somerville; 
Rev. H. C. Graves, Somerville. 

Prospect Hill. .The pastor, Rev. E. 8. Tead, 
will spend his vacation in Provincetown. 
The church will unite with the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church during August, and 
will furnish supplies for two Sundays—Rev. 
Edward P. Johnson, D. D., Albany, and Rev, 
D.S. Clark, D. D., Salem. 

Winter Hill will be closed while the pastor, 
Rev. C. L. Noyes, takes his vacation during 


August. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Woced Memorial. The family of the pastor, 
Rev. I. W. Sneath, will summer at Hast Or- 
leans, Mass., and his vacation during the 
month of August will be spent at the same 
place. Services will be continued by both 
church and Sunday school. In consequence 
of extensive repairs the house may be closed 
for several weeks. The supplies will be local. 

Pilgrim. Rev. F. E. Ramsdell will divide 
his vacation, being away July 18, 25 and 
Aug. 1 and three Sundays in October, occupy- 
ing his pulpit in the interim. The services 
will be held as usual. The pulpit supply is 
not yet arranged. 


SOUTH BOSTON 


Phillips will be open Sunday mornings, but 
no evening service will be held. The Sunday 
school and church prayer meeting will con- 
tinue. Supplies are: July 11, Rev. H. H. 
Morse, Milford, Ct.; July 18, Prof. L. O. Bras- 
tow, New Haven, Ct.; July 25, Rev. C. F. 
Clarke, Whitneyville, Ct.; Aug. 1, Rev. F. T. 
Rouse, Plantsville, Ct.; Aug. 8, Rev. W. L. 
Anderson, Exeter, N. H. Other Sundays are 
not provided for. The pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore, goes to Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Nova Scotia. 

BRIGHTON 


The meeting house will be open all summer, 
without an evening service but with the Sun- 
day school, church prayer and C. E. meetings, 
as usual. Supplies are: July 4, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey; July 11 to Aug. linclusive, Rev. Wal- 
cott Fay; Aug. 8, Rev. H. A. Stevens, a former 
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pastor; Aug. 15 and 22, Rev. G. A. Brock of 
Saxonville; Aug. 29, Rev. H. E. Barnes, D.D., 
of North Andover. The pastor, Rev. A. A. 
Berle, D.D., spends the summer supplying 
Lindell Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
S:. Louis, Mo. : 
WINTHROP 

Union. Rev. Arthur Truslow, the pastor, 
expects to take a vacation of four weeks from 
July 19. The pulpit supply will depend upon 
the ministers who are accessible among sum- 
mer guests at Winthrop Beach and their 
friends. The services during those four weeks 
will probably be in the nature of the union 
services held here during former summers be- 
fore the church was organized. 


QUINCY 

Bethany. The pastor, Rev. E. N. Hardy, 
and his wife spend the vacation in Europe, 
having sailed July 3 from Boston. The regu- 
lar services of the church will be continued 
through the summer. Pulpit supplies are: 
Dr. William Gallagher, Braintree, July 4, 11, 
18; Rev. J. V. Clancy, West Medford, July 25; 
Rey. Charles Brooks, Hyde Park, Aug. 1; 
Rev. Walcott Fay, Bridgewater, Aug. 8. 


ROSLINDALE 


The pastor, Rev. R. B. Grover, will pass his 
vacation at Randolph, N. H. The morning 
service of the church and the Sunday school 
session will be continued as usual. The even- 
ing service will be in charge of the Y.P. S. 
C. E. The pulpit supply is not yet wholly 
arranged. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 

Central. Rey. C. L. Morgan’s vacation will 
be four weeks in August and the pulpit 
supply is as follows: Aug. 1 and 8, Rev. Cyrus 
Richardson, D.D., Nashua, N. H.; Aug. 15, 
Rev. John Barstow, Medford; Aug. 22, Rev. 
Harlan Page, Hardwick, Mass. 

, REVERE 

First. The pastor, Rev. W. S. Eaton, will 
take his vacation of four weeks in August. 
All the regular services of the church will be 
carried on during the summer months, The 
pulpit supply is in charge of the parish com- 
mittee. 

CHARLESTOWN 

First will be closed during the month of 
August. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Pope, will 
probably spend his vacation at his residence 
in Cambridge, making brief excursions only, 
so that he may be within reach when needed 
by his people. 

EVERETT 

Mystic Side. The pastor, Rev. Albert Wat- 
son, will take his vacation in August, probably 
among the New Hampshire and Vermont 
hills. Services will be continued in the church 
as usual. 

EAST BOSTON 

Maverick will be closed for repairs during 
the vacation season and the pastor, Dr. Smith 
Baker, will spend the season partly in Nova 
Scotia and partly in Maine. 


HYDE PARK 


The church is now without a pastor. Serv- 
ices will be continued during the vacation 
period. No continuous supply but various 
preachers will be heard. 


So 


Let us have all the self-culture we can get, 
but let it not be without the law of service. 
There is no form of selfishness so repulsive, 
so hard, so cold and desperate as that found 
along with self-culture when it does not open 
into and become one with benevolence. There 
is a good deal of it abroad, and its Arctic chill 
is not infrequently encountered. Better igno- 
rance, better untaught instinct, than self-cul- 
ture when it ends with self. It is self-defeat- 
ing, for when one gets himself well in hand 
and begins to know himself the question rises 
with imperative emphasis, For what? When 
oné finds that he is a force the first question 
is, What is there to do?—Rev, Dr. T. T. Munger. 
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THE MONUMENT OF A DEOADE 


The new edifice of the First Church, San 
Diego, Cal., faces the south and east on a 
corner from which the ground slopes rapidly 
toward the west and lends itself naturally to 
the treatment given the building. The audi- 
torium is slightly above the level of the street, 
and at right angles with it and projecting ‘n 
octagonal form are the Sunday school rooms, 
below which, on the street level, is a similar 
suite of rooms for social purposes, having out- 
side entrance ard connecting with the rooms 
above by stairway. 

The exterior of the meeting house is cf 
granite to the line of the window sills, above 
which the walls are of a rich red brick, with 
red mortar joints and trimmings of brown 
sandstone. The architecture is of the later 
Gothic, which is carried into all the details 
of the building. The entrances are through 
granite arches flanked by massive granite but- 
tresses, the main entrances being in the tower 
at the southeast corner. 

The auditorium is a square of sixty feet, the 
south corners being taken off by vestibules. 
The pulpit is on the opposite side, extending 
in circular form well into the auditorium. 
Back of the pulpit is the choir, with ample 
space for a pipe organ at a future date. At 
the right is a retiring room for the choir open- 
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inguponthestreet. At the left is the pastor’s 
retiring room. The auditorium has a bowled 
floor and the seats are in circularform. The 
pews and pulpit farnishings are in quartered 
oak, forming a pleasing harmony with the light 
cedar woodwork, over all of which is diffused 
a pleasant light from the stained glass win- 
dows. The latter are in triple form in each 
gable and depend for their peculiarly pleasing 
effect upon a rich harmony of color worked 
out in graceful conventional designs. The 
roof of the auditorium is supported by open 
timber trusses, ornamented by open panel 
work with trefoil heads, 

The Sunday school department is separated 
from the auditorium by rolling partitions. 
Mueh of the space is capable of being utilized 
in connection with the main auditorium in 
case of need, thus giving a seating capacity 
for an audience of 800. An approved system 
of heating and ventilation is furnished. 


The church, of which Rey. S. A. Norton, 
D.D., is pastor, has just completed its tenth 
year. During this period it has worshiped in 
a temporary wooden tabernacle, waiting until 
a new bu lding could be paid for before under- 
taking it. The new building, occupied for the 
first time on the Fourth of July, is a source of 
great rejoicing to the people, who have sacri- 
ficed not a little for it, N. 


FIRST CHURCH, SAN DIEGO, CAL, 


IN AND AROUND BOSTON 


Race Track Gambling Suppressed 

Just after the war the recruiting camp in 
Medford, Mass., was converted into a trotting 
park, which has been known as the Mystic 
Park. Since then there has been no success- 
ful protest, if any at all, against the gambling 
which has attended the horse racing. 

Last January Hon. Lewis H. Loverinvg was 
inaugurated mayor with a term of office of 
two years. On Jan. 26 a citizens’ committee, 
consisting of fourteen representative persons— 
men of varied parties, districts and occupations 
—waited upon him and presented an urgent re- 
quest that he would enforce the State law 
against gambling. He heartily promised to 
enforce the law, not only agaist gamblirg 
but also against liquorselling. In accordance 
with this promise he forthwith gave instrac- 
tions to the chief of police, and later to all 
the officers, to stop the gambling. 

There is a new park in the city called the 
Combination Park, opened last year. The 
trotting season of this }ear was opened on 
June 8, and at the races the gambling was 
unabated, and showed conclusively that only 
a strong band would avail to stopit. Onthe 
week fo'lowing that hand was felt and the 
gambling ceased. 

Mayor Lovering is a man of great integrity 
and of an iron determination, and the gam- 
blers will bardly venture to resist him. An 


abundance of letters from men of strength and 
high position all over the State reveals to the 
mayor the fact that good men of all parties 
and all faiths are heartily with him. The 
Watch and Ward Society has also made 
some important arrests of parties whe broke 
the law during the first week, and so revealed 
the fact that if Medford itself had failed to 
act the gool people of the State were able and 
ready to make themselves felt. 


From Boston to the North Pole 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary will start from 
Boston July 10 on what is called his pre- 
liminary expedition for another north pole 
hunt. Several scientific parties will accom- 
pany the explorer as far as Labrador, Baffin 
Land or Greenland, and will carry on their 
special investigations until his return. The 
Russell W. Porter party will go to Baffin 
Land. Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary and their 
party will go to Whale Sound, on the north- 
west coast of Greenland, to make arrange- 
ments with the Eskimo for furs, provisions 
and other equipment, to be ready for the 
lieutenant a year from this month, when he 
will set out from Whale Sound with one 
surgeon and no other civilized companion. 
He will establish an Eskimo colony at Osborne 
Fiord, latitude 81°, for his base of supplies. 
He has leave from the Navy Department to be 
gine four years, beside the present year for 
the preliminarics. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE OCONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman, Treasurer, 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssiIONS, Congregational House, Ne. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. ank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Poeun and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Gemefonal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

is Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
eae Sea Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

eveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Gongrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. §S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 
rhea sr House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1 Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 

Cone. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for aaa work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph.D., Field at E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G@. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its Bepeeens invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfor- 
mation see utes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a etd I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
Daited States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Rey. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day andeyening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usualhours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cone Saturday, Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 

28 ime 1 etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
anover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
pore of said society.” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D,, President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COFIMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


New faces are beginning to be seen in the 
congregations of many of our country churches 
heralding the presence of summer visitors. 
They are always welcome, and their cheerful 
help in many ways is an inspiration. Such 
loyalty to church privileges in vacation in 
witnessing to the place they hold in the af- 
fections carries with it a double blessing. 

The ‘‘church union” of a Rhode Island 
church is started on just the principles which 
should make it a success. Men’s societies 
which have such broad purp ses in view need 
not restrict their make-up to the membership 
of particular churches. The cry now is, Go 
to men, rather than make them come. 

The Iowa pastor who plans to spend his 
vacation visiting home missionary churches 
evidently has put aside all thought of selfish 
enjoyment. May the promise, ‘‘ Ha that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it,’’ be fulfilled 
to him in large measure. 

A Oalifornia church celebrates simultane- 
ously the completion of a decade of work and 
the glorious Fourth by occupyirg a beautiful 
new mcdern edifice. Its enjoyment must be 
all the sweeter for having waited until it 
could build without debt, 

All efforts to uplift a community—even 
though not in distinctively religious lines— 
such as a Sunday school in the Hawkeye 
State is making when it opens its reading- 
room to the public, must tend to healthy 
growth. 
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A practical way of holding up the hands of 
the C. H. M.S. is that chosen by the Kansas 
church which pays into the society’s treasury 
an amount covering the salary of the home 
missionary who labors in its vicinity. 

Union services of various denominations in 
summer are becoming the usual rather than 
the unexpected thing. We rejoice in them 
because they tend to broaden views and break 
down artificial barriers. 

A Connecticut church has spoken strongly 
as to its sympathies in the late Turko-Grecian 
war. It is just now that wounded bodies and 
spirits will most gratefully welcome such 
tokens of sympathy. 

A Michigan city, comparing its Congrega- 
tional growth with a half-decade ago, makes 
a creditable showing, and now leads the State 
with the largest church. 

We commend the interest shown by a Kan- 
sas pastor in the youth of his church, and the 
penetration of the citizens in appointing him 
for sociological work. 

A delight to the congregation and the little 
folks who took part was Children’s Day in a 
southern New England church. 

A New Hampshire annual occasion could 
be profitably inaugurated in most any place. 


TEN YEARS IN THE HARNESS 


A decade of delightful relations between Rey. 
G. W. Judson and his church in Orange, Mass., was 
noted with proper commemorative services, cover- 
ing two days of last week. Mr. Judson went to his 
charge directly from the Yale Divinity School, find- 
ing achurch of 212 members. The roll today con- 
tains 303 names. A new edifice, costing $26,000 and 
entirely paid for, has been reared, while a proportion- 
ate growth has been registered in all the depart- 
ments of the church’s life. The fact that the benev- 
olences in the decade under review are double those 
of the previous ten years indicates that the mis- 
sionary impulse has been constantly nourished. 
These, and other equally encouraging facts, Mr. 
Judson reviewed in his anniversary sermon on the 
morning of June 27, and in the evening took a 
wider outlook in an address entitled Ten Years in 
Orange, to which a congregation that crowded the 
edifice listened. On Monday evening came the so- 
cial festivities of the anniversary and the towns- 
people generally improved the opportunity to ex- 
tend their congratulations to the pastor and his 
wife. Complimentary words were spoken by a rep- 
resentative of the Franklin County Association and 
of the local Ministers’ Club, while a member of the 
school board, on which Mr. Judson has served for 
four years, expressed the indebtedness which the 
town feels to Mr. Judson for the constant exhibi- 
tions which he has made of his devotion to the 
public welfare. Mr. W.E. French, in behalf of the 
church, presented him with $50. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Chicago 


For 15 years at Chicago Seminary prizes have been 
offered to entering students presenting themselves 
for examination in Hebrew. A grade of 75 per cent. 
has been required to entitle a student to a prize of 
$50. Besides this the one passing the best examina- 
tion has received a prize of $50 extra, This year 
eight prizes are offered of $50 each and one of $100 
to those prepared to passan examination on the first 
32 lessons in Harper’s Methods and Manual, cover- 
ing the first three chapters in Genesis. Students 
who have secured an equivalent preparation in any 
other text-book in Hebrew, including written trans- 
lations from Hebrew into English and English into 
Hebrew, will be admitted to examination. Those 
who have not had the opportunity to study Hebrew 
may receive instruction from Professor Curtiss 
without expense. Those who pass the examination 
will be instructed in an advanced division through 
the first two years of the course. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.—The Eastern Ministerial Association, com- 
posed of Swedish Congregational ministers of New 
England, New York and New Jersey, met for its 
semi annual conference with the Swedish Church at 
Orange, June 21-24 About 30 ministers were pres- 
entand five new members were received. The whole 
number is now 45, The meeting was pleasant and 
of much spiritual benefit to the ministers and the 
church, . 
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NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 64. ] 


CHARLESTOWN.—First, without waiting for its 
pastor, Rey. C. H. Pope, to complete the year of 
pastoral service upon which he entered Sept, 1 last, 
held a special church meeting recently and unani- 
mously voted their cordial appreciation of his labors 
and invited him to remain the coming year. 


Massachusetts 


CHELSEA.—First had an unusually helpful day 
last Sunday. At the communion service in the 
morning 12 young persons were received to mem- 
bership, all on confession. The significance of the 
day was appropriately emphasized by elaborate 
decorations in the auditorium, and in the evening a 
patriotic service was held, at which the pastor, Dr. 
R. C, Houghton, gave a stimulating address in 
keeping with the thought of the day. Special 
music was an attractive feature of the service. 


WEST SOMERYILLE,—Day Street. Nine new mem- 
bers were received*at the July communion, The 
membership is now between 300 and 400. Mr. BE. H. 
Hubbard is active as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. The picnic this year was a great success. 
The Sunday school rooms, even with the additions, 
are too small. 


SALEM.—Reyv. J. L. Hill, D. D., will supply for 
five Sundays in August the Tabernacle Church in 
Jersey City, which will unite its services with the 
First Baptist, the Second Presbyterian, the Park 
Reformed and the Wayne Street Reformed. The 
united services will be held at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, which is well located. 


FITOHBURG.—Swedish. A mission meeting was 
held June 24-27. The fine new edifice was crowded 
at the Sunday meeting. It is felt that much spir- 
itual good will result. The new minister, Rey. John 
Axelson, formerly of Chicago, is doing good work 
in the city. 


FALL RIVER.—Central. 
its Flower Sunday June 27, 
tended. About 75 took special parts in the exer- 
cises. Rev. G. M. Boynton, D. D., supplied the 
pulpit on that day, giving a brief talk to the chil- 
dren. 


WOROCESTER.— Union. Dr, J. E. Tuttle spends 
the month of July in Eastport, Me., and two weeks 
of August in Amherst. The congregation will unite 
with Plymouth during the month. The supplies 
are: Aug. 1, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, and Aug. 8, 
Dr. H. A. Stimson. On the evening of July 2 the 
church gave a reception to Rev. Mr. Perkins, whom 
it has adopted as its missionary to India and will 
support ia addition to the usual contributions. Drs. 
Judson Smith, Daniels, Strong and Berry, recently 
from Japan, were present and addressed the gather- 
ing.——Plymouth. Dr. Archibald McCullagh will 
be away from the middle of July to Sept. 1, spend- 
ing most of the time in Madison, Ct. Dr. Eldridge 
Mix will supply the pulpit July 18. The pastor 
gives the address Christian Endeavor Day at the 
New England Chautauqua, South Framingham, July 
21, and preaches in Union Church, Providence, one 
Sunday in August.——Pilgrim. The Men’s Associa- 
tion gaye a reception July 1 to the young people of 
the church who have recently graduated from vari- 
ous institutions. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was 
present and spoke on Helps to Happiness.—— Park. 
The pastor, Rey. I. L. Willcox, has been compelled 
by ill health to take an extended vacation. Rev. 
R. M. Taft will supply during July. The people 
held a fellowship and social meeting recently in- 
viting in pastors and friends from neighboring 
churches. Nearly all the churches have held church 
and Sunday school picnics the past week. 


PALMER.—Second, The pastor, Rev. F. E. Jen- 
kins, by earnest efforts has greatly endeared him- 
self to this people. He has recertly been the re- 
cipient of quite a sum of money and a valuable 
typewriter. Inaddition his people gave him money 
for a European trip, and he sailed June 23 for a two 
months’ bicycle tour of the continent. A hand- 
somely framed picture of the pastor has just been 
placed in the chapel. 

TURNER’S FALLS recently received 19 members, 
17 on confession. Rev. H.C. Adams closes his work 
here in September to go to Danvers Center, after 
eight years of service. He and Mrs. Adams have 
sailed for a two months’ trip in England and Hol- 
land. 


The mission observed 
Over 500 persons at- 


Maine 


HALLOWELL.—An ecclesiastical council, June 30, 
considering the resignation of Rev. Edward Chase 
after a pastorate of 14 years and the causes that led 
thereto, found the action of the parish so irregular 
and unwarranted in its relation both to the church 
and the pastor as to merit decided rebuke. The 
couneil yoted that in view of the evidence pre- 
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sented it was not prepared to advise the dissolution 
of the pastorate, and recommended the calling of a 
larger and more representative council. The ques- 
tion of the primacy of the parish over the church is 
involved in this decision, The trouble which re- 
sulted in the pastor's resignation lies with aggres- 
sive opponents in the parish. 


AvuGusTa.—For years the church has maintained 
Sunday schools and religious work in the outlying 
districts. Mrs. Foster has been spending some 
weeks at one of these places, the Church Hill dis 
trict, and as a result 23 conversions have taken 
place, and an organization of some kind will soon 
be formed. A class of young persons meets at the 
pastor’s study for instruction Friday afternoons 
with a view to church membership. 


PORTLAND.—Williston About 225 members of 
the Sunday school and congregation had a delight- 
ful outing and picnic at Sebago Lake, June 26 —— 
West The new annex to the meeting house now in 
process of erection will cost nearly $3,000 and will 
be completed without debt.——St, Lawrence Street. 
Open air services at the eastern end of the city have 
been inaugurated fer the summer by the pastor, 
Rey. A. H. Wright. This work has been successfully 
carried on for at least a decade. 


New Hampshire 


Houuis.—The C. E. Society has inaugurated a 
beautiful custom in inviting once a year to a recep- 
tion all the old people of the town who have reached 
or passed threescore and ten years of life, with the 
commendable design of bringing the young and old 
tegether for a more intimate fellowship. At the 
reception recently held 44 of the 82 invited re 
sponded to the roll-call. The hall was beautifully 
decorated with flowers and furnished with easy- 
chairs and rugs, brought in from the houses of the 
village to make it inviting and homelike, and no 
pains were spared to make the occasion one of 
pleasure and joyful memories. Words of welcome 
were spoken by the president and the pastor, and 
as opportunity was given several of the guests 
spoke briefly. Afterwards the oldest lady in town, 
nearly 90, escorted by the pastor, led the way to the 
supper-room, where 125 or more sat down to boun- 
tiful tables. The room also was tastefully trimmed 
with the mountain laurel. This, with the three pre- 
vious hours of social enjoyment, rounded out the 
festivities. The reception was a great success, and 
could be profitably imitated in any locality to the 
mutual advantage of all participating. 


WESTMORELAND.—The young people of the church 
have recently given a new pulpit set, which is a 
great improvement. The pastor, Rey. G. H. French, 
with an efficient corps of his young people, is hold- 
ing district meetings, which are largely attended, 
and it is hoped will prove a blessing to many. 


EXETER.—Second has voted to be known here- 
after as the Phillips Church, and thus by name in- 
dicate the closeness of its alliance to Phillips 
Academy, 

Vermont 

ORWELL.—The church has nobly manifested its 
interest in and generosity toward its pastor, Rev. 
Benjamin Swift, by presenting him with a cheque 
to cover all necessary expenses for a trip to San 
Franciseo and return. He Jeft home June 28 and 
will be a representative at the C. E. Convention. 


Rhode Island 


WoOoNSOOKET.—Globe, The plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the meeting house, laid by because of the 
hard times, are to be hurried forward at once. The 
need of room is imperative, owing to the recent 
growth of the church. The committee has raised 
$1,500 and, if the remaining $1,000 can be pledged, 
the proposed addition, as well as new interior dec- 
orations, can be covered. The architect has sub- 
mitted plans and specifications are all made. The 
members of the church have just started a men’s 
club, called the Church Uasion, that shall embrace 
the men of all denominations in the city, meet 
three or four times a year and listen to addresses 
on public questions, as well as be a center of moral 
influence for the city. The men are arranging for 
the purchase of a stereopticon for Sunday evening 
lectures. 


PROVIDENCE.—/ilgrim. Union services with the 
Roger Williams Free Baptist will be held for eight 
weeks, beginning July 11. The first four Sundays 
the services will be in the Pilgrim meeting house. 
—Piymouth. Rey. 8. H, Woodrow has gone to the 
California convention. Rey. E. O. Bartlett, D.D., 
is preaching during his absence.——£imwood Tem- 
ple. Rey. E. T. Root will be away during August. 
Nine persons united with the church July 4. Eng- 
lishmen were particularly invited to the service 
last Sunday evening to hear an address on The Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,——Free Evangelical, The C. E. Society will 
have charge of the midweek service this summer. 
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Special patriotic service was held on Sunday even- 
ing last. Five-minute addresses by several young 
men were a feature. 


NEwport.— United. Rey. T. C. McClelland, the 
pastor, has been preaching a course of five sermons 
on The Hard Doctrines in the Light of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Important doctrines have been 
taught and illustrated with force and felicity. Rev. 
T. G. Grassie spent a Sunday here recently present- 
ing the home missionary cause, 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Pearl Street. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the church last week to discuss the recent 
sale of the church property and the new proposed 
location on the hill, the present committee, which 
has had the matter in hand, was authorized to pur- 
chase one of the two lots located on either corner of 
Woodland Street and Farmington Avenue. It was 
also voted to take the steps necessary to revise the 
roll. After purchasing a lot there will probably be 
over $100,000 in the treasury with which to build. 


WINSTED.—Mrs. Carrington, wife of Judge Car- 
rington, gave an interesting historical account of 
the formation of the New Haven Branch of the 
Woman’s Board recently, and its subsequent ex- 
istence. Organized in 1870 with seven members, 
the end of the year showed 600. The contributions 
of the local auxiliary of the New Haven Branch to 
date have been $6,862. Miss Mary Hinsdale has been 
the secretary for 23 years of its existence. 


NEW HAVEN.—Howard Avenue. A week ago 
Sunday evening Rey. W. J. Mutch spoke on the 
queen’s jubilee celebration. Asubscription amount- 
ing to $936 has been forwarded to Athens for the 
relief of suffering there incident to the late war.—— 
United After next Sunday the sessions of the 
Sunday school will be omitted for the sammer and 
the conference-room will undergo thorough repairs. 


WATERBURY.—Second. During July and August 
but one service will be held Sundays. A recent 
novel entertainment that was successful was a June 
festival, held on the vacant lot adjoining the church. 
Among the scenes represented was a Shaker village 
with the attendants in full Shaker costume. The 
proceeds were applied on the church debt. 


MANSFIELD.—A week ago Sunday Rev. E. J. 
Lewis preached his farewell sermon before leay- 
ing for Chicago the next morning. It included a 
general review of three years of work. Nearly one- 
third of the present membership has been enrolled 
in this time, while many of those who had been 
members for years are now removed. 


WESTOHESTER.—Mrs. Abigail Foote Loomis cele- 
brated her 99th birthday a week ago last Saturday. 
For over 73 years she has been a member of the 
church here, and relates many interesting facts con- 
cerning its history in the early part of the century, 
her memory referring back to events that transpired 
when John Adams was President. 


BRIsTOL.—The subjects of two interesting ser- 
mons by Rey. T. M. Miles on recent Sunday evenings 
were: The Queen’s Jubilee and The Bicycle. Chil- 
dren’s Day four little ones took up the contribution 
and four others presented each member of the con- 
gregation with a buttonhole bouquet, 


FARMINGTON.—At a recent joint conference be- 
tween the committees of the soviety, ladies’ benevo- 
lent society and the C. EB. Society, it was decided to 
begin work shortly on the lower room of the chapel, 
so as to adapt it for culinary and social uses. 


SouTH COVENTRY.—The old meeting house on 
the hill, nearly 100 years old, was burned to the 
ground June 20. It was owned by the First Church 
society, but bas not been used except for town 
meetings for a long time, being much out of repair. 
There was no insurance. 


KENSINGTON.—After being some time without a 
pastor the church is in a flourishing condition un- 
der Rey. Mr. Tuthill. In the few months he has 
been here the attendance has increased greatly, 
while the average attendance at Sunday school is 
now 90, a gain of one-third, 


BRIDGEPORT.—Park, The average Sunday school 
attendance for several years has been over 400. 
On a recent Sunday the attendance was 468. The 
church and parsonage are being painted, Rey. E. 
G. Fullerton is pastor. 


The ladies at South Glastonbury have senta barrel 
valued at $30 to the South, a $16 box to South 
Dakota, and have contributed $5 toward the Indian 
famine relief fund.——Naugatuck has given $70 to 
the C. H. M. 8. and $70 more to the church and 
academy at Weiser, Idaho——Connecticut En- 
deavorers to the number of nearly 500 left last week 
for Springfield, where they boarded thp train for 
San Francisco. 
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MIDDLE STATES re 
New York 


LEwIs reports a year of blessing with nearly three 
months ef special meetings, in which neighboring 
pastors assisted. The edifice has undergone needed 
repairs. Rev. F. M. Dickey is pastor. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA .—Central keeps open all summer, 
and Rey. M. H. Williams supplies the pulpit during 
the pastor’s vacation in July and August. Ten new 
members were received last Sunday.——German- 
town has just celebrated a “ garden féte” on the 
beautiful lawn of one of its members for the benefit 
of the church work. The Sunday school has a new 
opening service prepared for each quarter, in which 
an orizinal hymn by the pastor, Rey. D. E. Marvin, 
with a new tune is a marked feature.— Kensington 
observes its second anniversary with a ip 
doubled and a greatly enlarged Sunday school. Its 
C. E. Society is doing a good work in visiting the 
‘‘Shut-Ins.”——Snyder Avenue keeps a full house 
in the hot weather. It has secured a lot and hopes 
to see its new chapel ready for use in the fall. 


Mt. CARMEL is about to lay the corner stone of 
its new house of worship, which is of the latest de- 
sign and will have a seating capacity of about 500. 
Impressive closing services were held in the old 
building on Sunday, June 12, The old structure 
has stood for more than a quarter of a century, and 
but four of those who were members when it was- 
built are still alive and connected with the church. 
The new edifice will be dedicated about the middle 
of September. Rey. R. N. Harris is pastor. 


CoALDALE.—First. Rev. Samuel Lewis, after a 
pastorate of one year, preached his farewell sermon 
June 12. He will take a trip to Europe in the near 
future. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Mizpah Chapel, situated between 
the largest Polish and a growing Bohemian settle- 
ment, is the fourth center of Slavic mission work 
in that city. It is especially the center for mis- 
sion work for Poles. On June 27 14 persons, Poles 
and Germans, were received to the church. This 
little body represents the results of the mission- 
ary work of the C. H. M.§.for Poles in Cleveland, 
and forms the nucleus for a new mission church. 
The services were interesting to those who know 
how much hard and faithful work has been ex- 
pended in that field by Rey. J. J. Dessup, Polish 
mission preacher, and Miss Ella Hobart, who learned 
Polish years ago to engage in work for this inter- 
esting people. The Polish work is evidently at- 
tracting the attention of Christians far and wide. 
In New England Christian people are awakening 
to the fact that the Poles who are celonizing there 
need the gospel, and the same is true in Michigan. 


CINCINNATI.—The Congregational Ministers’ As- 
sociation (which includes a Unitarian and a Uni- 
versalist minister) had an outing, June 21, at Gwen- 
dolen Park, the home of Rey. Messrs. E. I. and 
D. I. Jones. It is one of the most beautiful spots 
about the city —-Walnut Hills. Rey. J. R. Dan- 
forth, the new pastor, will be absent in the East 
until Sept. 1——Rev. H. 8. Bigelow has started 
evangelistic services every night in the week for 
15 minutes outside the church door. Afterwards he 
invites all inside. Many accept the invitation. Mr, 
Bigelow takes his vacation in July and August. 
The others will probably stay at their posts all 
summer. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 50.) 

KEWANEE.—Swedish, which has been doing good 
service among the large Scandinavian population 
of the city and vicinity, has recently voted to come ~ 
into full fellowship by joining Bureau Associa- 
tion. Superintendent Tompkins visited the church 
June 27, counseled with the officers and made an 
address at the evening service. He also preached 
morning and evening in the First Church, over 
which he was so long atime pastor. A home mis- 
sionary offering was taken in the morning, 


Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Brightwood. The new bailding 
was dedicated June 27, 500 persons being gathered 
in the handsome auditorium, The sermon was 
preached by Rev. J.S. Ainslie, who led in an appeal 
to raise the balance of the indebtedness. The total 
amount was pledged. This church had a small 
building ona narrow lot. Feeling the urgent need 
of more room an adjoining lot was purchased. The 
edifice was turned half-way round and placed on 
the rear of the lot on a new foundation. A 
front was built a little larger than the 
with a front tower and vestibule, and a wide 
way cut between the two buildings, The total ex- 
pense has been a little over $2,000, The house is 
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seated with quartered-oak circular pews. The 
young pastor, Rev. C. BE. Grove, returned from 
Michigan with his bride to share in the dedicatory 
services. Superintendent Curtis was present as- 
sisting in the service and making the dedicatory 
prayer. Rey. F. E. Dewhurst and Rev. F. M. Whit- 
lock algo assisted. 


TERRE HAvTE.—First, The pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Percival, and wife, have gone to the C. E. conven- 
tion at Sam Francisco. They return by way of Seat- 
tle, where they will visit for three weeks. Their 
farewell at Terre Haute took the form of a lawn 
féte. It was their 10th wedding anniversary, and 
there were numerous presents. There was a large 
and brilliant assortment of tinware. The grounds 
were beautifully illuminated and refreshments were 
served. 

Michigan 

GRAND RAapips.—Second. Rev. J. T. Husted 
closed his ninth year as pastor at the end of June. 
Last year was the most prosperous, 29 new mem- 
bers having been received, nearly all on confession. 
The church is harmonious and united. Year-Book 
Statistics show the following facts as to five years’ 
progress in Grand Rapids. Four churches have be- 
come seven, with three missions besides; the 1,122 
members have increased to 1,631, and S. S. member- 
ship has grown from 1,586 to 2,565. The benevo- 
lences have more than doubled. 


THE WEST 
lowa 

STUART.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society is hold- 
ing monthly meetings with increasing interest, the 
attendance having doubled within a short time. 
The §. 8. library of 500 volumes has recently been 
increased by the addition of 175 new books. It also 
includes several magazines and periodicals and 
serves as a reading-room, which is open to the 
public Friday evenings. 


LAKESIDE.—The work shows good progress, under 
the leadership of Rev. L. R. Fitch. During the past 
year congregations have more than trebled, nearly 
every family in the community being now repre- 
sented at church and Sunday school. 


EAstT DES MOINES.—Union services will be held 
in two of the churches each Sunday evening during 
July and August, the pastors of the various de- 
nominations preaching in turn. 


CEDAR RAPIDS.—Bethany. Rev. J. B. Gonzales 
has been unanimously called to continue his pas- 
torate here. The edifice has been improved by a 
new coat of paint. 


At Anita 12 adults were welcomed to fellowship 
June 20, six uniting on confession. Rey. E. H. 
Votaw is pastor.—The C. E. Society of Dinsdale 
has recently papered the audience-room. 


Kansas 


CHASB, because of crop failures, has been without 
a resident pastor for some years, but has an excel- 
lent Sunday school with a good proportion of 
adults, and also a well-sustained prayer meeting 
and Junior and Senior C. B. Society. It has madea 
generous pledge for home missions during the com- 
ing year. 


PITTSBURG.—Rey. E. B, Smith has organized a 
flourishing Boys’ Brigade, which is peculiarly 
adapted to do good in that city. He has also been 
appointed by the mayor one of a committee to pro- 
mote the Pingree plan for the help of the unem- 
ployed. 


* GOODLAND.—Services have been suspended for 
some weeks, the city authorities having prohibited 
publie gatherings on account of scarlet-fever. The 
quarantine will soon be removed and services re- 
sumed, 


SALINA is showing fresh vigor in providing for 
its salary and current expenses, notwithstanding 
the burden of meeting notes in payment for its 
building. ; 


STAFFORD.—The pastor leads a weekly Bible class, 
in which much interest is manifested. Stead’s 
Kingdom of God is used as a text-book. 


Rev. I. A. Waldrop will find his hands full, even 
in serving fewer churches than heretofore, until 
fall, From May to October he will be pastor of 
Fairview, Western and Alanthus churches in Gove 
County, with their branches at Banner and Whis- 
more, and also of Wallace and Macon churches in 
Wallace County. It isa pleasure to announce that, 
as during the last four months of the previvus 
year, the Hiawatha church will pay the full amount 
of his H, M. grant as a contribution to the ©. H. 
M.S. 


Evangelist Veazie.is spending some weeks at Ar- 
geutine in pastoral visitation and general care of 
the church’s interests ———The general outlook for 
crops in the State is hopeful, though they have 
been injured in some localities by insects and 
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drought.——Several churches have already sent in 
liberal pledges towards the $5,000 which the super- 
intendent of missions proposes shall be raised for 
the C. H. M. 8. this year by the special method of 
dividing the amount into 500 equal shares, 


South Dakota 


REDSTONE.—At the annual meeting Rev. G. W. 
Crater received seven members on confession, with 
application from the eighth. Four of these had 
been Baptists. Three young people were baptized 
by immersion. This little church, organized three 
years ago in the loft of a barn, has now a member- 
ship of 30. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


Los ANGELES.—VFirst received 29 new members 
June 20, of whom 13 came on confession, making 75 
accessions since Jan.1. Dr. W.F. Day is pastor. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 


The corner stone of the new $100,000 Y.M.C, A. 
building was laid, June 29. The principal address 
by Rev. W.S. Ayers of the First Baptist Church 
was a splendid appeal for a profounder reeognition 
of the worth of man, for whose uplift and redemp- 
tion the new building was to stand. The member 
ship of the association, under the strong spiritual 
leadership of Sec. E. T. Garland, is now over 1,000, 
by far exceeding anything in its former history. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 


ADAMS, Harry C., Turner’s Falls, Mass., accepts call to 
Danvers Center, 

ANDREWS, Stephen M., recently of Windsor, Mass., to 
Millington, Ct. Accepts. 

aaa ON, Wm. H., Forest Grove, Ore., to San Rafael, 


al, 

BALL, Marcellus A., formerly of. Garretson, S. D., to 
Runnells, Io. 

BALLANTINE, Wm. G., ex-president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, to be teacher of the Bible in Bible Normal 
College, Springtield, Mass. Accepts. 

BRINK, Lee A., to permanent pastorate at Hope Ch., 
W. Superior, Wis., where he has supplied three months. 
Accepts. 

BROWN, John L., to remain a second half-year at Kel- 
logg, lo. Accepts. 

CARLSON, W. G., to Willow Lake and Pitrodie, S. D. 
Accepts. 

COKELY, Benj, F., formerly of E. Main St. Ch., Gales- 
burg, Ill.,to Buda. Accepts. 

DRAKE, Frank E., Andover Sem., to Pigeon Cove, Rock- 

ort, Mass. 

FRENCH, Edgar B., Andover Sem., to W. Barnstable, 
Mass. Accepts. 

GREY, Fred., recently of Valeda, Kan., to Lenora. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work, 

HUME, Willis P., to remain another year at Hiram and 
N. Sebago, Me. Accepts. 

McCFADDEN, Robt. A., West Ch., Andover, Mass., to 
Winthrop Ch., Charlestown. 

PRINGLE, Henry N., formerly of Anoka, Minn., accepts 
call to Eastport, Me. 

PROVAN, Jas., Lowell, Mich., accepts call to Shelby, to 
begin work Aug. l. 4 

TORRENS, David J., Oberlin Sem., fo Bureau and De 
Pue, Ill. Accepts. 

TRAVIS, David Q., lately of Pocatello, Ida., declines, 
not accepts. call to Marion, Ind. 

ATSON, Chas. E., Danvers, Ill., to Plymouth Ch.,, 
Springfield. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CURRY. J.J.,0. Lamars, Ga., Way 18. 

DEERING, Ben, o.p., Mound City, I., June 30. Ser- 
mon, Dr. Jas. Tompkins; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. B. Green, D. M. Brown, ©. D. Borton, Pres. F. B. 
Hines. 

HARTWELL, Minot S.,i. Falmouth, Me. Sermon, Rey. 
Smith Baker, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. H. 
Wright, W. G. Mann, E. P. Wilson, D. M. Pratt. 

KELSEY, Francis D., i. June 29, Central Ch., Toledo, O, 
Sermon, Rev. H. M. Tenney, D.D; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. M. Hyde, James Brand, D. 0.,C. A. Vincent, 

LEARY, Wm. A, o.p. Grafton, O, June 2, Sermon, 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth; other parts, Mr. W. J. Miller, 
Rev. Messrs. H. J. Wilkins, J. A. Seibert and F. H. 
Richardson. 

Resignations 


DAVIES, Dan’! T , Shamokin, Pa., to take effect Sept. 1. 
HULBERT, Palmer S., First Ch., Oak Park, Il). 
JONES, Fred. V., San Matec, CaJ., t» take effect Aug, 15, 
LUCAN, Oramel W., Fourth Cb., Oakland, Cal. 
ROBERTS, Jas. G., Patchen Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ROBBINS, J. Clarke, N. Berkeley, Ca)., to take effect 
Aug. 20. Will take post-graduate studies at Stanford 
University and supply Menlo Park Presb. Ch. 
SANBORN, Fred L., Yorkville, Il). 


Dismissions 


PIERPONT. John, West Cornwall, Ct., June 28. 
RAND WELL, G. Henry, First Ch., New Britain, Ct., June 
9. 


‘Churches Organized 
THE ISLAND, Humboldt Cc., Cal., 9 June, 26 members, 


Miscellaneous 


DOUGLASS, Clinton, of Pilgrim Ch., Des Moines, Io., 
will spend his vacation visiting some of the H. M. 
churches of the State. “ 

DUNN, Simeon B., was given a farewell reception by 
his friends in Shoreham, Vt., before leaving for his 
new parish at S, Dartmouth, Mass. 

HIGGINS, Robt. M., Plymouth Ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is spending a month in New England, attend- 
ing reunions of his class at Andover, Phillips and 
Williams. 

KELLOGG, Geo. N., Morrisville, Vt., was thrown from 
his bicycle the evening of June 23. He was badly 
bruised and was unconscious for several hours, but at 
last accounts his condition was thought to be improy- 


ing. 

PENNI MAN, Andrew O., will RSI during July at the 
Hennepin Ave. (M. E.) Ch,, Minneapolis, his own 
church at Fort Scott, Kan., being closed. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot, : Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Beckwith, 8 8 Bloomfield — 6 
Redlands, First, 1 3 Lineoln, Butler Ave., 4 4 
Sacraments, a Long Pine, — 5 
ise tne Beth- ae NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sunol, 2 4 E. Jaffrey, — 3 
The Island, Humboldt Keene, First, 8 14 
Co., — %6 NORTH DAKOTA 
CONNEOTIOUT Dawson, 4 
Canton Center, 17 21 Fessenden, 4 4 
Hartford, Swedish, 3 4 Hankinson, 5 6 
ILLINOIS OHIO 
Bloomington, 4 § Dover, a4 
cago Union 
Park, ’ 14 16 gE on 
Warren Ave., 13 25 Scappoose, 2 5 
Decatur, — 15 Smyrna, aH: 
Waukegan, German, 9 9 SOUTH DAKOTA 
; IOWA Ft. Pierre, 3 3 
Anita, 6 12 Pierre, 3 3 
Chester Center, — 3 VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS Cabot, Leal 
Fall River, Central, 5 7 Corinth, East — 4 
Springfield, North, — 7 Londonderry, 4 6 
Hope, — 14 Wesley, rs a 
eee ee rai 17 19 Weybridge, 6 6 
altham rini- , 
tarian, UI rae OO ne crag \ 
a = 
MICHIGAN Manning, ” 828 
Grand Rapids, First, 2 3 nee Ridge, ad i 
Steuben — 15 
St.Paul, Pacific, 10 13 Webster.” Fens 
MISSOURI West Green Bay, — 5 
Aurora, 5 » Wheaton, — lj 
arthage = 7 } 
Nobin, rai OTHER CHUROHES 
Springfield, German, 6 10 Ocheltree, Kan., — 6 
St. Louis, People’s, — 5 Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pilgrim, 14 17 Central, — 10 
Valley Park, — 3 Churches with less 
Webster Groves, 4 4 than three, 24 35 


Conf.. 287; Tot., 568, 
Total since Jan.1: Conf., 10,096; Tot,, 18,278. 


EDUCATION 


— Fifty-five men graduated from Dart- 
mouth. All the exercises of Commencement 
week were of a creditable character and the 
spirit of satisfaction with the present régime 
and of hope for the future was marked 


— At the Commencement at Benzonia 
President Rodger preached. The exercises 
were creditable and revealed earnest work 
during the year. The alumni dinner in the 
church parlors was a success, and the con: 
servatory concert closed the day. 


— It was Bowdoin’s ninety-second Com- 
mencement and fifty-seven men were gradu- 
ated. Lieutenant Peary was among the promi- 
nent alumni present. He had not been back 
since his graduation in 1877. He said in his 
speech: ‘‘I have dreamed of Bowdoin when 
there was nothing in the world around me but 
the infinite expanse of ice, the infinite expanse 
of the blue sky and the white sun.” 


— The Commencement at Ridgeville Col- 
lege, Ind., closes the best year the institution 
has.had since the college came into the hands 
of the Congregationalists, five years ago. 
There were more than 100 students and five 
graduates from the various departments. Con- 
gregationalism in Indiana is limited in its re- 
sources, so that the institution has a hard 
struggle financially. Rev. George Hindley is 
president, and a number of valuable teachers 
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are associated with him. The president 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. A re- 
union of the alumni was held one evening. 


—— The exercises of Commencement at 
Doane were especially interesting, since they 
occurred at the quarter-centennial. Dr. Sher- 
rill preached a strong baccalaureate, while 
Miss L. H. Wild’s address before the Chris- 
tian associations aroused them for aggressive 
work. A class of fourteen graduated from 
Doane Academy. Two evenings were de- 
voted to anniversary addresses. Reminis- 
cences of the early days were given by Rev. 
Messrs. Lewis Gregory, H. A. French and 
President Perry, who has held his office from 
the beginning, while Chancellor MacLean of 
the State University and Pres. H. T. Faller of 
Drury discussed How Much of the Classics 
and of the Sciences Ought the College to 
Teach? Class Day exercises were creditable 
to the class of 1897. A play, The Troubles of 
Uncle Sam, written by members of the class, 
was presented in the college grove, Sixteen 
degrees were conferred. The orations and 
essays were of real merit. The past year has 
been a success. Owing to the difficult times 
and drought the quarter-centennial fund of 
$25,000 has not yet been fully raised. The 
canvass will be continued next year. 


— At Yale the usual exercises of Com- 
mencement week were held and the usual 
throng of old graduates were present. Some 
700 more were added to their number as Yale’s 
contribution from all her departments for this 
year. President Dwight, because of the sud- 
den death of his brother, did not preside at 
the alumni dinner on Wednesday, but Judge 
Howland of New York was in his own best 
vein. Other speeches were made by Capt. A. 
T. Maban, U.S. N., W. G@. McCabe of Vir- 
ginia, Prof. G. F. Moore of Andover, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Woodruff of New York, Presi- 
dent Northrup of the University of Minne- 
sota and others, most of whom had received 
degrees from Yale earlier in the day. Of the 
recent Lampson bequest $150,000 is to be de- 
voted to a new and much needed alumni hall. 
Bat nearly or quite three times that sum must 
be spent if the university is to have such a 
building as it needs. The announcement 
also was made that the corporation have voted 
that hereafter any professor who has become 
sixty-five years old and has served twenty- 
five years may retire on an allowance. This 
adoption of the pension system finds warm 
favor with the graduates. 


—— Berea College reports the best year in 
its history. The attendance reached nearly 
600. The graduates were thirteen from col- 
lege and eighteen in all, a larger number than 
ever. The mountain people are now finding 
out its worth to them and promise good num- 
bers next year. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by Rey. C. W. Carroll of Cleve- 
land, O , on Recognizing God in All Our Life. 
The address before the societies was by Rey. 
J. A.R. Rogers of Hartford, Ct., on How Can 
a Student Give and Get the Most in Connec- 
tion With a College Course? On Commence- 
ment Day the forenoon addresses by gradu- 
ates and the afternoon speakers from abroad 
were heard by great audiences. Dr. Archi- 
bald McCullough of Worcester, Mass., made 
the principal afternoon address, and dwelt 
on the possibilities opened to the lowliest by 
education. An idea of the peculiar character 
and quality of Berea’s work appeared in the 
musical part of the program, which was well 
rendered and included classic, plantation and 
gospel selections. The day of small things 
seems past at Berea, which is reaching out 
more and more widely. 

—— The Harvard Commencement drew a 
large and enthusiastic crowd of alumni. The 
morning exercises included the literary parts 
by the graduates and the conferring of degrees 
announced in English according to the inno- 
vation of last year. The total of degrees given 
was 778. The class spreads followed, with the 
added attraction of unusually fine singing by 
the old Glee Club men. Five new overseers 
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were elected, among them Dr. G. A. Gordon. 
The dinner was a festal ending of the univer- 
sity year. The speechmaking was introduced 
by President Wetmore of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, The other speakers were: President 
Eliot, Governor Wolcott, Mr. R. OC. Lehman, 
Dr. C. C, Hall, Pres. J. C. Carter of the Law 
School Association and Mr. J. C. Ropes. 
Reference was made to the Child Memorial 
Fund of $11,000, made up of large and small 
subscriptions, and to other bequests. The 
gifts for the year paid in aggregate $250,000, 
and the sum total compares favorably with the 
average of thirty years past. One gift of $70,- 
000 for a new dining hall is particularly accept- 
able. Of the graduates this year law is the 
predominating attraction for the future, and 
business is second. Six graduates will study 
for the ministry. 


EO 


OURRENT LITERATURE UPON GAM- 
BLING 


There is an occasional demand for books 
and other printed matter upon the evil 
of gambling. The following list has been 
prepared to satisfy these requests. There is 
first, for popular distribution, a little twelve 
page tract published by the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, entitled Gambling, or Get- 
ting Something for Nothing. This little 
pamphlet contains at the close the following 
notice of current literature on the subject: 
The Century, February, 1892, The Degradation 
of a State, or the Charitable Career of the 
Louisiana Lottery, by C. C. Buel; February, 
1895, Harper’s Magazine, What Is Gambling? 
by John Bigelow; a symposium in the Arena 
for February of the same year contains, with 
other articles, a list of the books upon this 
subject available in the Boston Public Library. 

Until lately there has been no worthy at- 
tempt to provide an extended and thorough 
demonstration to the intellect of the sound- 
ness of the popular intuition that gambling 
was wrong. The explanations of its evil 
which have existed have been such brief and 
popular statements as would not be out of 
place in a magazine article. A new work en- 
titled The Ethics of Gambling and published 
by Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, attempts to 
show the evil of gambling on the line of 
ethical theory. 

The final issue of all theory and practice 
upon the matter of gambling seems likely to 
arise in connection with the alleged gambling 
features of the exchange of stocks and prod. 
uce. Socialists claim that stock speculation 
equivalent to gambling is inseparable from 
private property and constitutes so deep an 
evil as to furnish at least one excellent reason 
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for the abolition of private property. Those 
who are not ready to see private property 
abolished are therefore challenged to produce 
proof that the transactions which are im- 
peached upon the exchanges either are not 
gambling, or, if they appear to be evil, to pro- 
vide some means which shall be efficient to 
restrain gambling, and yet shall not abolish 
private property. : 

A provision of data to contribute to this 
end has been made in a work entitled, Specu- 
lation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges 
of the United States, by Henry Crosby Emery, 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the faculty of political science, Columbia 
University, New York, 1896. The Ethics of 
Gambling, just named, for theory and the 
work of Mr. Emery for application furnish 
the latest material known to the writer for 
the scientific and thorough consideration of 
this subject. Cc. H. H. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is hibenty-five cents, 


FAIRCHILD—CUTLER—In Troy, N. Y., July 1, Rev. 
Edwin Milton Fairchi'd and Mary Salome Cutler. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordsto aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


FARNHAM—In Monteagle, Tenn., June 27, John E. 
Farnham of Montgomery, Ala.,formerly of Andover, 
Mass., aged 70 yrs., 6 mos. 


LINCOLN—In Campello, June 21, at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs, Nathan Washburn, Rey. Nehemiah 
Lincoln of North Carver, aged 72 yrs., 1) mos. 


Well Known Pastor 


Health, Voice, Appetite and Strength 
Failed—Completely Restored by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘‘Last year my health failed entirely. My 
limbs were so weak that I could scarcely walk. 
I had no appetite and suffered with constipa- 
tion. My voice failed me in the pulpit. I be- 
gan taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and very soon 
I saw a great improvement. In the winter I 
was attacked with the grip which left me weak 
and prostrated. I went back to my old friend, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which seems to be the 
thing for me.” Rev. C,S Braurisgv, Pastor 
Christian Church, Lowellville,O. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 


GREEN. 


For two years green has been the fashionable color of 
The steadily increasing demand for furniture which 
shall harmonize with interior decorations of this color has led 
us this season to attempt a complete collection of the various 
shades of green in woodwork. 

We have a light shade of Apple green or Palm green, a 
Malachite green, and the new Forest green. For outdoor fur- 
niture we have the usual painted green. 

In one or another of these finishes we have the complete 
furniture for every room in the house, 


Fall Chamber Sets for 


bedrooms; bookcases, desks and chairs for the library; tabourets, stools, tables, easy- 
chairs, etc., for the drawing-room, and so for all needs and apartments, 

Coverings of monkey skin and Morris velvet. Decorations in color stenciled in 
imitation of old Moorish fretwork. A wonderful exhibit of novel beauty, well worth 


a visit. 
Canal Street Prices, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


About the same conditions prevail as last 
week. Confidence in the future is growing 
all the time, and financial institutions expect 
more activity in the launching of new enter- 
prises, which will increase the demand for 
money, now a drug everywhere. Shipments 
of currency to the West will soon be in order, 
and these ought to reduce surplus funds at 
the financial centers. 

As regards general trade, it is not yet brisk 
in the Hast. The improvement in the West 
and South is relatively much greater. In the 
writer’s opinion, the fact that activity has 
started on the farm, rather than in the work- 
shop, is the best kind of evidence that the 
country is really started on the road to pros- 
perity. 

The United States is essentially an agri- 
cultural nation, and our exports of manu- 
factured articles, while increasing, are never- 
theless of secondary importance. The con- 
sumptive demand or market for our own 
manufactures must: come largely from the 
West and South, which produce the bulk of 
the nation’s wealth in grain and cotton. The 
great troube with our factories during the 
past four years has been that the farmer has 
not been able to buy the normal quantity of 
gcods. Now, however, better prices prevail, 
indebtedness has been reduced, more money 
is in circulation and crop prospects are bright. 
The result is a relatively larger improvement 
in business conditions in the West and South 
than in the East. 

The stock market had the expected reaction 
last week, but recovered in a couple of hours 
nearly all that was lost in two days. After 
the passage of the tariff bill there may be 
heavy liquidation of securities, but until the 
bill is passed the market is expected to con- 
tinue strong. 


FROM YALE TO AUSTRALIA 


Mr. William H. Sallmon has closed his work 
as general secretary of the Yale University 
Y.M.C.A. and has gone to Australia as general 
secretary of the Student Christian Union of 
Australasia, 

During his administration of three years the 
membership of the Yale Y. M. C. A. has in- 
creased from 500 to over 1,300, and the annual 
receipts from $2,000 to $5,000; the city mission 
work has been enlarged and has secured a 
building for its use; an employment bureau 
for needy students has been maintained; and 
new agencies have been added for reaching 
members of incoming classes. A new de- 
partment bas been organized in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Mrs. W. F. Cochran has 
just given a lot and building for this depart- 
ment. A similar work has been set on foot 
in the graduate schools. 

In 1894 Mr. Sallmon made a tour of the col- 
leges in the Maritime Provinces; in 1895 of 
the colleges of Ontario and Quebec. His chief 
work has been in building up the Bible study 
departments. For three years he has had 
charge of the Bible study work at the Stu- 
dents’ Conference at Northfield, and for one 
year the summer school at Knoxville, Tenn. 
His Outlines in the Life of Paul is used in 
every large college association. Two similar 
volumes on the life of Jesus and the parables 
are now in press. He is also editing a series 
of sermons entitled The Culture of Christian 
Manhood. He has for several years conducted 
a large Bible class for business men in the 
Bridgeport Y. M. C. A., and during this year 
another at United Church, New Haven. He 
has also taught the Bible at Rosemary Hall 
School at Wallingford. 

Mr. Sallmon’s Australian headquarters will 
be at Sydney, but nearly all his time wil] be 
spent visiting the colleges. His work will be 
to organize and conduct twenty-five student 
Christian unions in the colleges of Australia, 
New Zealand and Tasmania. His successor 
at Yale is Mr. Thomas F. Archbald cf the 
class of 1896, who has been studying this year 
at Auburn Seminary. Oo. 8. M 
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THE *“ MOuNTAINS’”? Have Not Movep.—They 
are still on the map, and will have thousands of 
visitors this year. The disturbing reports concern- 
ing the possible transfer of the most interesting 
section of the White Mountains region to private 
commercial control need not interfere in the slight- 
est degree with the vacation plans of those who 
prefer the climate and scenery of the New England 
highlands for their annual summer outing. Mt. 
Washington and its great and glorious company of 
breeze-swept peaks are still there, and there they 
will remain until there are none left to enjoy vaca- 
tions. Those who are planning to go to the moun- 
tains this season will be interested to know that 
never has there been such a general and concerted 
outlay of money and effort on the part of the hotel 
people for the improvement of their well-known 
hostelries. On the East Side and West Side 
alike the landlords have been busy during the 
spring and winter months superintending the in- 
stallation of electric light plants, the making of 
new golf links and bicycle and foot paths and the 
improvement of old ones, the refurnishing of in- 
teriors and the enlargement of outdoor conven- 
iences, so that this season is likely to find hotei life 
in the mountains the nearest approach to an ideal 
existence that this mundane sphere can produce. 
Nature has already done her full share toward this 
end, and there is no more restful, healthful and 
generally delightful region in the whole world than 
that comprised under the general designation of 
“the White Mountains.” Those who have never 
yet taken a trip to this wonderful land of the sky, 
with its wealth of majestic scenery, its bracing air 
and its delightful social summer life, will be sur- 
prised to find how short a journey it really is from 
Boston or any of the other large centers of popula- 
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tion, The fast and luxurious express trains of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System bring the tourist 
into surprisingly close touch with the mountain 
region, and those who contemplate the trip should 
not fail to send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the road, Union Station, Boston, for a 
copy of the comprehensive, illustrated guide-book, 
Among the Mountains. This gives all necessary 
information, and is sent free to all who send a two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


THE ‘‘GREEN” CRAZE.—The demand for green 
in all household decorations and furnishings shows 
that it is still the favored color of society. This 
season it has been embodied in furniture, and the 
Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street have a 
complete line of cabinet work for every room in the 
house, executed in the different shades of green. 
Owing to the large sale for such furniture, it is 
offered at the popular price of ordinary work, so 
that one may choose between the natural color of 
the wood and the fashionable green color at no ex- 
tra cost, 


THOUSANDS celebrate with thankfulness their 
restoration to health by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Think of the vast army who have been 
cured by this medicine. Men, women and children, 
who have suffered the consequence of impure blood, 
who have been the victims of scrofula sores, 
eruptions, dyspepsia, nervousness, sleeplessness. 
They have tried other medicines and have failed to 
obtain relief. They tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it did them good. They persevered in its use and it 
accomplished permanent cures. Do you wonder 
that they praise it and recommend it to you? 
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eT Orcs: EUROPE ? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.), 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 


out 30 ESCORTED PARTIES 


Of the highest class. Programme free, 
PENDENT TICKETS issued for any desired tour. 
Estimates furnished. Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines to and from EUROPE secured. TOUR- 
IST GAZETTE—POST FREE, gives details. 


W. H. EAWES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


St. Denis 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St, Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired cau readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 
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Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wx RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
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WHERE OHRISTIANS AGREE 


A few weeks ago the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston invited members of other ministerial 
bodies in the city to meet with them for a 
single Monday morning session. One of the 
most significant addresses at this joint gath- 
ering was by Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., who 
said, among other things: 


We all hold that there is one God, who is 
revealed to us as our Father, who has illus 
trated in our creation, in the life of Jesus 
Christ and in every exalted character 
among men, the kinship of the human and 
the divine Spirit and the adaptation of his 
eternal Logos to become incarnate in human 
life; who is not localized or limited, but is 
an ever-present Spirit, known in some 
measure by all those who worship in spirit 
andintruth, We agree in our affirmation 
that there once lived in Galilee a man who 
felt God in his human blood and brain, 
from the bench at whieh he wrought to the 
mountaiu on which he taught, and from the 
manger where he was laid to the cross on 
which he died, and that he who thus knew 
God has brought that blessed knowledge of 
God to men. Together we affirm that sin 
is in the world, and that God loves and 
seeks to save the sinner. Together we hold 
that it is a terrible thing for a man to live 
in sin, and none of us hold that it is safe 
fora man todieinsin. Together we affirm 
that godliness is profitable for all things, 
for this life and every other where God 
reigns. Together we hope and strive for 
the coming of his kingdom... . 

In my admiration for the enthusiasm and 
righteousness of Methodism, I gladly sit at 
the feet of Wesley. In so far as Sweden 
borg has helped me to understand that the 
unseen things are eternal, I am a Sweden- 
borgian. In so far as Channing bas brought 
nearer to my mind and heart the real hu. 
manity of Christ, I gladly acknowledge him 
as my teacher, Without being a Univer- 
salist, | am thankful to the men who have 
taught us that a man’s fitness for heaven 
may not depend upon his opinion of hell. 
If salvation is a matter wholly of doctrine, 
and men are justified by opinion, then I 
can prove most other men hopelessly in the 
wrong by the same token that assures me 
that lam right, But, in common with the 
Christian world, I believe in salvation by 
faith and not in salvation by conjecture. 
We are learning, I think, measurably to 
accept the affirmations and deny the nega 
tions of both sides in controversy, and thus 
enlarge the area of truth in our possession. 
All things are ours—Paul, Cephas, Apollos, 
Calvin, Wesley, Roger Williams, Ballou, 
Milton, Huxley, Channing, things present 
and things to come, thank God! And in 
the unity of this liberty and fellowship we 
stand. Weall are glad to learn from each 
other today, and we all reserve to ourselves 
the right of being wiser tomorrow. 
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I will frankly tell you that my experience 
in prolonged scientific investigations con- 
vinces me that a belief in God—a God who is 
behind and within the chaos of vanishing 
points of hnman knowledge—adds a wonder- 
ful stimulus to the man who attempts to pene- 
trate into the regions of the unknown. Of 
myself, I may say that I never make prepara- 
tions for penetrating into some small prov- 
ince of nature hitherto undiscovered without 
breathing a prayer to the Being who hides 
his secrets from me only to allure me gra- 
ciously on to the unfolding of them.—Louis 


Agassiz. 
Pa | ce 


Inquirers for the true way of life are not 
likely to listen long to professional guides 
who tell them that there is no such way, or 
that all roads are equally direct and equally 
safe.—The Christian Register. 


Is your Brain Tired. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. D. Crorners, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Ct., says: “It is a remedy of great value 
in building up functiona) energy and brain force.” 
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THE EFFEOTIVE ILLUSTRATION 


The preacher spoke of little things, 
Their influence and power, 

And how the little pitted speck 
Made all the apple sour. 


He told how great, big, sturdy oaks 
From little acorns grew, 

And how the tiny litt!e stone 
The burly giant slew. 


But the cyclist sat there unimpressed 
By all the speaker’s fire, 

Until he went outside and found 
A pin had pierced his tire. 
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It is absurd to speak of improvements in 
production as due either to debtors or creditors, 
or of either set of persons as being entitled 
to the major share in the results of improve- 
ments. So far as any class is specially en- 
titled to claim them, it is the class of active 
business men who are both creditors and 
debtors.... Taking debtors and creditors 
the world over, it can be said that their re- 
lations have shown probably as near an 
approximation to justice and as little dis- 
turbance from monetary causes as is likely to 
be secured under any system we can now find. 
-—Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard University. 


SumMMER TOURS by the Royal Blue Line. Person- 
ally conducted excursions to Old Point Comfort and 
Washington, Gettysburg and Luray Caverns, Mam- 
moth Cave and the Nashville Exposition. For itin- 
eraries address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 
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Guaranty TrustCo, 
of New York. 


Mutual Life, Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, <= - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - = = $%,000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN. 
EXECUTOR,AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check er on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

a aire » 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R, Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, _ 
Oliver Harriman, H. MeK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


Thrift is a sign of a Great People! 


Thrifty people protect their estates by insuring in 
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f 


GIBRALTAR. 


$50,000. 


request. 


Particulars and full 


sums to suit the requirements of 


children, women, and men. 


Ages, J to 70. Amounts, $15 to 


Premiums payable yearly, half- 


yearly, quarterly, weekly. “al i 


information on 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks.... evan 
Real Estate.. oe . 1,748,857.41 
United States « 1,497,762.50 
State Bonds - 25,000.00 
City Bonds... vcvssnccessvesteccesanssrnecrccers 821,974.81 
Rail Road Bonds - 1,624,495.00 
Water Bonds.......... 83,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks 2,476,595.00 
Bank Stocks.........+. 311,500.00 
Trust Co. Stocks 85,150.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real 

BBtACC, 2.0 64:c ao seg MURAMn ay ans Sik Sodom ties wen ne 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 183,100.00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AGOnUW, |. icgocPipee terete bea snantccsecvesacs 602,866. 


866.76 
Interest dueand accrued on IstJanuary, 1897, —_55, 578.34 
$10,362,224.39 

LIABILITIES, 
Cash Capital: .ccustovensscecsccssescsvees 3,000, 00 
Reserve Premium Fund PT OY 280,827.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 735,128.68 
Net Surplus, csviva cave since crvecsersscess _ &,346,268.71 
$10,362,224.89 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
J..H. WASHBURN, t Vice-Presidents, 


E.G. SNOW, 
W. L. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’? Secretartes 


NEw YORK, January 12, 1897, 


| HARD TIMES 


and great competition did not prevent 
sales during June of 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 


of SIXTY per cent. increase over 
June, 1896; which in turo showed thirty- 
three per cent. over June, 1895, Circulars 
show pretty conclusively why. Agency of 


THE CHEQUE BANK, 40 and 42 Wall St. 
FREDERIOK W. PERRY. 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books, f 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do you want your to earn it 

BY wee he waeiie gemma 
oniais. . 
ba Ee & Co., Equitable Building, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
RY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 'Tis- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“8 July 1897 


Y. P..8..0. 5, 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 18-24. Belief in Christ, What It 
Is and WhatIt Does. John 4: 46-53; Acts 16: 
25-34, 

Belief in Christ is not so very different from 
belief in one another or in the noble souls of 
the past and. present. Jesus, when he de- 
mands our trust, does not appeal to a set of 
powers which we have never before exercised. 
Faith in him, to be sure, is greater than faith 
in any one else, but only because of his pre- 
eminent greatness. Nor is belief in him the 
same thing as a full and accurate knowledge 
of who he was, of his place in the Trinity and 
of his pre-existence. If we had to wait until 
we knew all about these matters before we 
believed on him our plight would be sad in- 
deed. A child loves and trusts its mother 
long before it has any true idea of the back- 
ground of her life, her early training, her tra- 
ditious, her temperament. 

When Jesus declared that the sin of the 
world lay in the fact that it did not believe 
in him, he was not condemning men for not 
having the right metaphysical notion about 
him, but for not recognizing in him the su- 
preme qualities of manhocd, for not heeding 
the message of forgivenesss which he brought, 
for not accepting the standards and the values 
for human life which he exalted, for not be- 
lieving that he knew what he was talking 
about when he spoke of the worth of the 
soul, the beauty of holiness, the blessedness 
of meekness and self-sacrifice. And itis still 
the crowning sin of our modern world that it 
does not in this sense believe in him; that 
it looks upon him as an amiable, well-mean- 
ing Galilean fanatic, with visionary ideas 
altogether unsuited to the business, the pol- 
itics and the society with which we have 
to do. 

But for those who believe simply and whole- 
heartedly in Jesus there comes a change of 
thought and practice which it is not exagger- 
ation to term a new birth. We see how a hu- 
man love sometimes transforms a man, sets the 
idler at work, makes the spendthrift prudent. 
But far beyond the compelling force inhering 
in an earthly affection is the pull and the 
push of a love for Christ. There are practically 
no limits to its sway. What belief in Christ 
has done for countless thousands, what it is 
doing today, is a simple matter of record. You 
cannot laugh these realities out of court. 
What the same faith is going to do for the 
world in years to come we can only surmise. 
If it be not effective in and through us it will 
be our fault and our lasting misfortune, but 
our remissness will not stay its triumphant 
march. . 2 

Three things among many others belief in 
Christ does. It stéadies a man. It is the 
rudder that keeps the ship from careening too 
far. The Christian in life’s exigencies is 
calmer than others. He rights himself more 
quickly when storms bear down upon him. 
Again, this faith purifies a man. Giveit a fair 
chance to work and little by little it takes out 
the passion and the folly, the pride and the 
selfishness which make life so burdensome for 
many ofus. Finally,itfreesaman. Itreleases 
his powers, it uncovers hidden capacities and 
makes him large, liberal and loving. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 14: 13-22; Josh. 3: 9-17; 
2 Kings 4: 18-36; Mark 9: 17-29; John 9: 27- 
38; 1d obn 5:1. 


——————— 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Texas Endeavorers some time ago organized a 
Floating society on board a vessel where the English 
captain became president. 


Perhaps the first instance where a Junior society 
has been formed without a superintendent at the 
beginning was at Phoenix, Ariz. 

For July the Prayer Chain will pray for religious 
work among young people, that this modern move- 
ment for enlisting young people actively in Christ’s 
service may meet with ever-widening success, that 
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to this end the convention at San Francisco may be 
mightily blessed of God. 


The committee in charge of decorations for the 
Massachusetts State Convention at Lynn in Sep- 
tember asks societies and unions to send banners 
for decoration, addressing the committee at Box 
107. Information about the convention may be had 
from James Warnock, Swampscott, Mass 


At the Kansas convent‘on, which brought about 
1,600 young persons to Topeka, the missionary ban- 
ner, given for the first time, was presented to a so- 
ciety that gave on an average more than $2 a mem- 
ber for missions alone during the year, in addition 
to contributions for other objects and other 
amounts given by individval members More than 
$7,000 were given for benevolence by about 350 
societies, while more than 150 societies reported 
gifts amounting to more than $1 a member. 


The superintendent of the evangelistic depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin State Union, Rev. J.O Bus- 
well of Hartford, Wis, in connection with Evangel- 
ist J. R. Pratt, is to conduct a training school for 
Christian workers at Watertown, Wis , from July 12 
to Aug.9, The business men of the city have sub- 
scribed $500 to fit up a building for the purpose. 
No charge is to be made except for board and room. 
Every society in the State should send one member 
to receive preparation to aid in training others. 


The Japanese convention this year met again at 
Kobe, where the first convention was held. In five 
years the number of societies has doubled and 20 
out of the 60 sent delegates and others sent reports. 
Resolutions were adopted looking to more energetic 
extension of the movement and the holding of a 
special meeting for prayerin the autumn. A very 
pleasant social gathering at the Kobe College for 
Girls fol!owed the meetings of the convention. A 
photograph“of the delegates|wasitaken, and ‘‘ God 
be with you till we mest again” was sung in Japa- 


nese at parting. 
i+ --- 


The civic club and the social settlement help to 
promote morality, but the power we seek is not in 
them, The only power for the salvation of souls is 
the gospel preached with authority from heaven.— 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey. 


@TEACHERS AT MONTREAL.—The American [nsti- 
tute of Instruction will be in session at Montreal 
during the early part of July, and the arrangements 
which have been made include quite an extensive 
tour through the White.Mountains. A special train 
will leave Boston on Thursday, July 8, at 9 A.M., 
via the Boston & Maine Railroad, for Montreal, 
running via Intervale Junction, Fabyan’s and New- 
port to accommodate tourists from Boston and 
vicinity, while tickets via nearly every route im- 
aginable to Montreal from many New England 
points are to be had at the Boston & Maine ticket 
offices, where circulars regarding rates and routes 
to the eonvention can also be obtained. 


TIRED, nervous, sleepless men and women—how 
gratefully they write about Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Orcce 
helpless and discouraged. having lost all faith in medi- 
cines, now in good health and ‘able to do my own 
work,” because Hood’s Sarsapari'la has power to enrich 
and purify the blood and make the weak strong—this 
is the experience of a host of people. i 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best family cathartic and liver 
medicine. Gentle, reliable, sure. 


Grand National Prize of 
‘ 16,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Larocte & 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- § 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness. of the Blood, Genera } 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
> Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


: Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 

New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. ee 

: CBRE RE RE BEB 


= 


f 
eS 
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The Spreewalderin Costume 


seems quaint and curious com- 
pared with the American wo- 
man’s dress. Every stitch 
and frill of these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman's attire, 
can be made on the 


SINGER 


Sewing 
Machine 


and with 
less fatigue 
than on any 
the: - 


fabrics can be 
handled with- 
out marring. 
Look for this: 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burn- 
ing, scaly skin and scalp humors is instantly ree 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTICURA SOAP, asingle 
application of CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


Issold Patong nontthe world. Potter DrvG AND CHEM, CORP» 
Sole Props., Boston. mg ‘‘ How to Cure Salt Rheum,” free. 


FALLING HAIR *="".pretuietiea soe: om 


BLANCARD’S 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGISTS. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


{Gos our beauty depends on your bealth, Are 

you suffering from any of the ailments which cause 
impaired digestion, nervous prostration and premature 
age? You need 

»..- VITAL TONE... 

It never fails. Sent, postpaid. cee he on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. VITAL TONE CO., No.1 Beacon St., 
Room 76, Boston, Mass. 


RAWVX 
e 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
TIKI IE HIRE 


S Sr 


Tastes Giood—Does (ood. 


A good remedy is doubly good when it is good to 
take. The ideal remedy for headache, indigestion, 
biliousness and constipation is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


A grateful, effervescent draught, pleasing alike to 
old and young, and mild and certain in its action. 


50c. and $1. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York, 


“IN ALL THE WORLD 


NO TRIP LIKE THIS.” 


i ing tour the Great Lakes 
and their connecting riv- 
ers would, under any circum- 
stances, be a journey full of 
charm and interest; but to 
make the round trip from Buf- 
falo to Duluth by the magnifi- 
cent steamships of the North- 
ern Steamship Company is to 
experience the most delight- 
ful 2,000 miles of travel it is 
possible to take. 


Starting from Buffalo at 10.15 
Pp. M. on any Tuesday or Friday 
during the summer season, the 
route is through Lake Erie, touch- 
ing at Cleveland early the next 
morning, and at Detroit that after- 
noon, passing through the “straits,” 
the beautiful Lake St. Clair, and 
the St. Clair River by daylight, 
then into Lake Huron and through 
that great inland sea, reaching his- 
toric Mackinac Island at 10.30 the 
second morning, thence up the ex- 
tremely picturesque St. Mary’s 
River, dotted with full 5,000 islands, 
and passing through the ‘‘Soo” 
and its world-famed locks, all by 
daylight. The following night and 
day are spent on the vast expanse 
and in the invigorating atmosphere 
of Lake Superior, Duluth coming 
into sight as the evening shadows 
fall. After three-quarters of a day 
in the Zenith City the return trip 
is made in the reverse order, so that 
the entire route is seen, going or 
coming, by daylight, and Buffalo 
reached at noon of the seventh day. 


ce 


Seven halcyon days of blessed rest,”’ 


worth a month’s ordinary vacation 
to the weary brain and tired body. 

While to this unequaled cruise 
for rest and health and pure enjoy- 
ment Nature has contributed ‘so 
much that is grand and beautiful, 
nineteenth-century progress, as evi 
denced in the flourishing cities, 
summer resorts, and the immense commerce 
of the lakes, has added that requisite so neces- 
sary to interest one and so. noticeably lacking 
in a mere ocean voyage. But it remained for 
the Northern Steamship Company to bring all 
within the experience of the tourist by a fleet of 
steamships which are to the Great Lakes what 
the finest hotels are to the most celebrated 
summer resorts. 

The North Land and The North West are, in- 
deed, nothing less (and at the same time a great 
deal more) than great summer hotels afloat. 

Banish from your mind at once any idea of the 


“ cabined, cribbed, confined ” 


quarters of the ordinary steamship, and replace 
it with the picture of private parlors en suite 
with bath, brass bedsteads, couches, easy- 
chairs, electric lights, etc., with state-rooms 
finished in Cuban mahogany. 

No freight is carried. Every precaution and 
every appliance known to marine architecture 
of the very latest type for the safety and the 
convenience of the passengers are provided. 

The cuisine is equal in every respect to that 


[SEAMAN. ] 


to Duluth on the 


more enjoyable vacation. 


President McKinley 
WROTE A FRIEND 


‘Northwest,’ 


the vessel a veritable floating palace. a 


of the finest.hotels, while the appetizing air 
gives a zest to the enjoyment of the meals 
peculiar to this ozone-ladened atmosphere. 


The price- of <the-round-trip ticket from 
Buffalo to Duluth-and return is $29; less than 
one-and-a-half cents per mile. The price of 
berths, state-rooms and suites of rooms varies, 
according to the location, capacity and ele- 
gance, from $9 round trip. Meals are served 
a /a carte, so that their cost can be regulated 
by the passenger. The menu pricés are mod- 
erate, and, liberal portions being served, two 
or more persons traveling together can mate- 
tially reduce the cost of ‘each. 


Passengers wishing to make longer stops at 
Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, or Duluth than is made by the 
steamship can obtain stop-over checks good 
for the entire season. 


Connections are made at Duluth with the 
Great Northern Railroad, Northern Pacific 
Railroad and diverging roads, for all points 
farther west to Yellowstone Park, Great Falls, 
Helena, Butte, Pacific Coast cities and Pacific 
Steamship lines, 


Last summer I took a trip from Cleveland 


and never did I have a 


The scenery is superb and 


” 


de 
en 


Further; sasticnlite will, be furnished by ad- 
dressing 


_ I. M. BORTLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
' Northern S. S. Co., Buffalo, N. Es 


. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 


"Or any railroad ticket agent, or the following 
agents of the Northern S. S. Co.: 


Boston, Ma emg 2tx Washington St.,° W. A. Seward, 

en’l 

Chicago, a 5h South Clark St., W. M. Lowrie, Gen’ 
Agt. Pass. Dept. 

5 pees Fifth and Walnut Sts., Ww. 1, Byrth, 

gt. 

Se O., 239 Superior St., D. J. Collver, Ticket 

gt. 


Detroit, Mich., foot rst St., E. B. Clark, Gen’l Agt. 

Dulath, Minn., cag West Superior St., C. D. Harper, 
Northern Pass, A gt. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 300 Nicollet Ave., V. D. Jones 
City Pass. and “Ticket Agt. : J ‘a 

Monit, <n a 1761 Notre Dame St., W. G. McLean, 

g’t 

New York, N. Y., 375 Broadway, E. D. Spence, Gen’l 
Agt. Pass. . Dept. 

5 ag Pa., 42 South Third St., A. C, Harvey, 
Dist. Pass. Agt. 

Pittsburg, Pa., 405 sth Ave., Delano Luce, Pass. “Agt 

St. Louis, Mo., sos Olive St., W. J. Evans, Gen’l Agt. 


St. Paul, Minn., 199 E. Third St. 
Pass. and Ticket Agent. + ; 
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t 


w. J. Dutch, City 
Foraste, Ont., # King St., East, H. G. MeMicken, Gen’! 
gt. ; fa 5 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


_ -He listened and heard the children 
Of the poor and long-enslaved 
Reading the words of Jesus, 
Singing the songs of David.- 
Behold !—the dumb lips speaking, 
The blind eyes seeing! 
Bones of the Prophet's vision 
Warmed into being! 
, From Whittier’s poem, 


Howarp AT ATLANTA. 


: 
} 


ss * The nineteenth century has made 


hu \ d 
the Negro\free ; the twentieth century 
is to make him a man.’’—Victor Hugo. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


4 


Tae name John Wanamaker stands for honesty 
of dealing and success in the business world His 
store in Philadelphia has had for many years a 
world-wide reputation for the principles on which 
the business is conducted, as well as the enormity of 
the same. When Mr. Wanamaker bought outright 
the business of Hilton, Hughes & Co. last fall and 
announced bis intention of establishing a store to 
equal “ Stewart’s”’ in its best days the buying com- 
munity asked, ‘Can he do it?” A survey of the 
enormous store occupying the entire block between 
Eighth and Ninth Streets, Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue cannot fail to convince the observer that 
Mr. Wanamaker has more than fulfilled his prom- 
ises. The store has leaped into the front rank of 
the great metropolitan dry goods emporiums and 
has established itself there permanently. The ex- 
cellent quality of the goods offered for sale, the 
spirit of honesty in all their dealings, the moderate 
prices and their unique and straightforward man- 
ner of advertising has accomplished this phenome- 
nal result Many of our readers can attest to the 
truthfulness of this statement from their experi- 
ences and all have no donbt noticed the character 
of their advertising as it has appeared in our col- 
umns from time totime, It has been the ruleof this 
house in all their announcements to tell the public 
in simple language what they have for sale without 
exaggeration. This style has been extensively cop- 
ied by others but not improved upon. One finds at 
Wanamaker’s not only dry goods but household arti- 
cles, bicycles, books and, in faet, most anything. 
The department of books is a store in itself of no 
smali reputation and does a large business. One 
can find most any book published in their stock and 
their catalogue of publications is very complete 
In connection with this department is published 
a monthly periedical styled Book News, which 
is of considerable interest to book buyers and the 
general public. The store is admirably arranged 
to accommodate the many departments, no one 
section being cramped for room or difficult of 
access from any other. The large rotunda in the 
center of the building gives admirable light and 
ventilation. It is a great store run on a grand 
scale. 
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THE GROWING POPULARITY OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
LAKES.—Some day there will arise a poet or writer 
wero will do for New England’s lakes what other poets 
have done for the famous lakes of Europe, and em- 
balm their beauties and attractions in enduring 
verse or prose. The subject, asa whole, is one that 
has not yet been done full justice to in this respect, 
and, indeed, it is to be feared that the people of 
New England themselves are not fully awake to the 
value of this particular heritage that Providence 
has bestowed upon them. There is an indefinable 
charm attaching to these aqueous gems of our 
mountains and wildernesses that is slowly but 
surely beginning to impress itself upon the great 
vacation-seeking public, and the lakeside resorts of 
New England are beginning to loom up as formid- 
able rivals to the more extensively advertised, and 
hence more noted, seashore resorts. Such glorious 
lakes, for instance, as Winnipesaukee, Asquam, 
Sunapee, Newfound, Spofford, Dublin or Wil- 
loughby, in New Hampshire, have already reached 
a secure and superior footing as summer resorts, 
and there are dozens of other lakes and lakelets— 
some of them near at hand, others more or less 
remote from the great centers of population—that 
are gradually coming into prominence in this way. 
Then, too, there are the myriad lakes of Maine and 
the glorious waterways of the Green Mountain 
State, all extending a bright and smiling welcome 
to those who prefer the poetry and semi-solitude 
of a lakeside outing to the more vigorous atmos- 
phere and restless spirit of the seashore. For 
those who enjoy the pleasure of ‘‘camping out” 
almost any of these places offers unrivaled facili- 
ties. Columns might be written in praise and de- 
scription of this department of outdoor summer 
life in New England, but the best medium of infor- 
mation to which the reader can be referred is the 
attractive illustrated pamphlet, Lakes and Streams, 
which will be sept on receipt of two-cent stamp, on 
application to D. J. Flanders, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 


WHAT Hood’s Sarsaparilla bas done for others it 
will also do for you. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures all 
blood diseases. 
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*RounD THE WORLD TRAVEL.—Henry Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd, bave published a comprehensive and 
tastefully illustrated program of itinerary of their 
next annual escorted party ’Ronnd the World. The 
program contains nearly forty pages of extremely 
interesting descriptive matter, and is furnished en- 
tirely gratuitous to those interested. A number of 
prominent Americans have patronized the ‘Round 
the World arrangement of this enterprising con- 
cern of late years, and, judging from the number 
of testimonials printed in the book, they would ap- 
pear to have been eminently satisfied with their ex- 
perience. The section of the program dealing with 
Japan is particularly attractive and well arranged. 
Yeddo and Kioto, the eastern and western capitals 
of Japan, Nikko, the City of Temples, and Osaka, 
the Venice of the far East, are to be explored, 
while Myaroshita and the famous Hakone district 
is, of course, included. A special side trip to 
China, visiting Canton, is by no means the least 
attractive feature. Some time is devoted to the 
Malay Peninsula and the Island of Ceylon. India, 
next to Japan, appears to receive the most atten- 
tion, for in addition to numerous trips and visits in 
east and west India and the northwest provinces’ 
and Darjeeling, to the snowy range of the Himala- 
yas, an additional facility is announced which em- 
braces considerable travel and sightseeing in south- 
ern India. What with elephant excursions at Jey- 
pore and in the interior of Ceylon, houseboat tours 
on the Ganges, excursions to witness sunrise on 
Mount Everest (29,000 feet high) and hundreds of 
miles of fascinating riding in Japan, in jinrikshas, 
the American tourists able to spare the time for 
such a tour may well be envied by their less fortu- 
nate brethren. The party will return by Egypt and 
through Europe. A conductor accompanies the 
tourists and relieves the members of the party of 
all trouble. Copies of the program may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Crunden, general manager of 
H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd, 113 Broadway, New York, 
or from Mr. W. H. Eaves, their New England agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 


PonbD’s EXTRACT destroys pains, aches, soreness. 
Insist on the genuine ; take no counterfeit if offered. 


Rev. F. A. NOBLE, D.D , Chicago, Iil.— It is a book to quicken loyalty to the Pilgrim faith, and inspire 


zeal in our Christian work.” 


Rev. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D.— In literary proportion, in clearness of statement, in emphasis laid 
upon things vital and in putting into shade (the proper place) unimportant details, as well as in general spirit of | 
candor and clearness, the book shows the marks of one who has\made himself familiar with the Congregational 
household in America and has earnestly and conscientiously supplied a real want.” 


Dr. Dunning’s 
CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. 


A POPULAR History of the Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth, and Work of our Denomination. 


With Introductions by R, 8. Srorrs, D, D., and Gen. 0. O, Howarp, LL, D., and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, Dr. A. H 
Quint, Dr. F. E, CLARK, and Rey. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


bound in cloth, gilt top. 


552 pp., with numerous portraits and illustrations, 


Handsomely 


Full of information of value not only to Congregationalists but to all students of American History, inasmuch as early 
Congregationalism is so interwoven with Colonial history that one can hardly be understood without a knowledge of the other, 


How to get it at about One=-Third its Former Cost. 


This valuable work was brought out a short time ago as a subscription book, and extensively sold through 


at $2.75 net. 


subscribers to The Congregationalist for 


rr" _- This |s the price delivered at our office. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


If sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 


ents 
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Boarders. Wanted,a couple of ladies or man and 
wife wishing a pleasant, quief place to board, Address 
Mrs. J, L., Milford, N. H., Box 80. 


At Kennebunk Beach, Me. To let, two 8-room, 
thoroughly furnished cottages, close to beach, $200 and 
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Christian Homes wanted for three healthy, attract- 
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ing, boating and fishing; finest beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F. D. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Housekeeper’s Assistant. Middle-aged woman 
or young girl wanted to assist in doing housework for 
her room and board in the family of a physician residin, 
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character. Address L. H., this office. 


West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 
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apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 

orthfield, Mass. 
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Syeda home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into her family for the summer, giving eacha 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highestreferences 
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’ House to Let in Amherst, Mass. House ver 
suitable for family putting a son into the College; excel- 
lent plumbing ete. Fine shade and fruit trees; grape 
vines, beautiful hedges. Photograph. Rent $350 John 
renee 113 Devonshire St., Boston, or B. H. Williams, 
Amherst. 
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tinuous experience as all-around salesman and in entire 
management of a business, desires to correspond with 
view of new relations. Merchant needing a reliable 
and profitable associate can verify details by addressing 
Buyer and Manager, care of this office. 
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LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
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NOTWITHSTANDING 
HARD TIMES fition sales of 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 


increased over SIXTY percent. June 
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thirty-three per cent. over 1895, 

Draw your own conclusions. 
Agency CHEQUE BANK, 40 & 42 Wall St. 


FREDERIOK W. PERRY. 
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pdt Ai) CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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©) HARTSHORNS Sitetoue) 


NOTICE 


BAME Tans y_ LABEL 
THE GENUINE 
UFE HARTSHORN 


on 


WAWBEEK LODCE. 


Hotel and Cottages. Best located, most attractive, and 
one of the best conducted resorts in 


THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Terms moderate. Special rates for young men taking 
vacation, teachers and clergymen. Address 


URIAH WELCH, WAWBEEK, N.Y. 


CAZE’S TOURS 


Four Personally Conducted Tours to 


EUROPE 


AUG. 7, 11, SEPT. 15, 18 
. All Expenses, £275 to $420 
VISITING PRINCIPLE ART CENTERS AND CAPITALS 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Annual Round the World Party Nov. 8 


PROGRAMMES and full information on application, 
be ele tickets everywhere. Choice Rooms secured 
by all Lines to and from Europe. 


W.H. EAVES, Agt. H. GAZE & Sons, Ltd 
201 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Sacred Songs No. | 


No other New book equal to jt. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal, 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scott, 520 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with ad- 
ditional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to Prof. John 
S. Sewall, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

: E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, ina climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD Oct. 6 18M 
Unexcelled. THEOLOGICAL 
for College Graduates. Ss E M ] NARY, 


Full information on appli- 
Gatlonite HARTFORD, CT. 


Prof. E. K. Mitchell. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses inthe 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


For catalogues 


VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 


~ 
oO 


Educational 
NEW HAM PsH1 RE 


NEw HaMPsHIRE, NEW LONDON, 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Baaigees Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. Geo. W. GILR, President. 


New HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15, 1897. gay J Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Nivety-fourth year 
opens Sept.7. For catalogue, address 
ARTHUE N. BURKE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for bealtb and hard study. Theschol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co Educational. New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music Departments. BKroad courses of study. 
#200a year. Send for Catalogue. 

H. 8. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H, BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day Schoo! for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1808. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ilda C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern coustruction. New Science Hall, seven 
8 of laboratories. Manualtraining. Infirmary, 
ymnasium, Oval and cinder track. 614th year 
begins Sept. 8, ’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON,. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
The most advanced methods. Library; physical, 
chemical, bio ogical laboratories; gymnasium, ete, 
Founded 1841. Opens Sept. 9, 1897. JosEPH H. 
SAWYER, M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 176-page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 30th year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
Christian Work. (B. ¥.W.C. A.) Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
etc. Tenth year. Address for circulars Miss L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly principal D, L 
bet ge! Training School), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
on, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points io its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study, 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

%. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mi)- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for schoo) year, 8500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regularand special courses 

for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina- 

tions June 24, 25, Sept. 8,9. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SALEM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
New building. First-class equipment. Modern meth- 
ods. Expenses reasonable. Address 
Principal W. P. RECKWITH, Ph D, 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL,’ 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance examinations June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 
8, 1897. For cirewlars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings. Full 


Tabor 
Academy, 


> 
aril n equipment. Terms reasonable. 
M 0 9 Send for Catalogue. 
Mass. Dana M. DvsTan, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER, 


Howard Seminary A Home School 


for Girls. 
Bays ee to. fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 
Offers thorough academic eeining with wide choice 
in electives (including Music, Art, and Languages). Ad- 
vantages for Home Culture. Library, Gymnasium and 
Laboratory. Single rooms ng Pei had. Careful atten- 
tion paid to individual veeds cation quiet, healthful, 

accessible. For circulars address 
HOWARD SEMINARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, Principals. 


West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Seof. 16, 1897, offering oe he oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gympasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, etc.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 ha year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


A promipent pastor says; ‘ There is no single need 
of the church today so great as that which the Bible 
Normal College (formerly School for Christian 
Workers), Springfield, Mass., is designed and able 
to meet.” hree distinct courses in each of the 
departments, Bible school ana Missionary. New 
courses in Néw Testament Greek and Educational 
Psychology and Pedagogy. Ten specialists in charge. 
New Ladies’ Hall, Fifty college graduates and as 
many more of practical gto oe should enter 
Sept. 8 Send for catalog to the Sec'y,\J. L. DIXON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. ~ 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
Fall term of 63a year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
prospectus. Address 
Rey. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Illustrated 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 13. [ilus- 
trated catalogue. F.D BLAKESLER, D.D, Prin, 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
J Montclair, N. J. 


The one end of all our system is good citi- 
zenship. The two chief elements of this are 
upright character and a sense of responsi- 
bility. Those two are keywords of our plan, 

We gladly send our catalogue, but much prefer that 
parents should visit the school. 

J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Lieut. Blanton ©. Welsh, West Point, ’82, Com’d’t. 


OHLO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy, 

The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer, 


JAMES K. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Educational 
CONNEOTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 


EDWARD G, COY, Head Master. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH, 
Greenwich Academy and , 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses, Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 
Academy and 18th of Home, 

J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and Young Ladies, 

‘* Hillside,’? Norwalk, Conn- 
Situated in a beautiful and healthful park. 
Certificate admits to wee Vassar, and 
other colleges. age ly thorough 
courses in literature. ell equipped labor- 

atory, library, and home. ; 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 
“Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


General education or preparation for col- 
lege; large grounds in healthful situation. © 
Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s method of con- 
centrated attention and neers Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Only forty- 
five minutes from New York. 

(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, A.B, 


NEW YORK 


NeW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system. Pre: 
tion for college or business. For catalogue addrese 
Cc. J. WRIGHT A.M. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. ; 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory, 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, PEEKSKILL, 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
G4th Yeur. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schoois. Thorough business course. Open 
all year. Fallterm Sept.15. Col. L. HAORLEMAN 
Principal, Peekskill, N.Y. 


New YORK, BINGHAMTON. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home Sehool for Girls. 
Special and reguiar courses. Preparation for College 
aud European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 


thy Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Boarding and day school for girls. Each depart- 
ment in charge of a specialist. Individual instruction, 


NEw YORK, FORT EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Women and Girls. Established 1854. 
and Elective Courses. 
and Elocution, For illustrated catalogue address 
JOS. E. KING, D.D , President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


New York, NEW YORK. 


MRS, LESLIE MORGAN’S 


West 86th Street, New York City. 
lish from Kindergarten through Co’ 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; 
conversational French and German. 
chaperonage for special students. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLLYOTS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTME: UNIVERSITY. 


. T. A. Moran, LL. 
tiny evening. For infoventian Mires lamer: Bare 
reit, LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, 


bs 


ILLENOIS, CHICAGO, 15L Throop Street. 
THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


tains Seatrentiee by mall in any 
she ears. dress 
WwW. HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor, 
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may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 

ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 74. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


6 Months for . Fy ° e . 
3 Menths for 25 cts. 


$1.00 
4 Weeks Free. 


S you idle away a fortnight, a month, 
A or the entire summer in some rest- 
ful spot by the sea or in some green 
valley will not your peace of mind be greater 
if you have made it possible for some one 
else to have a holiday who would not, other- 
wise, have been provided with an outing? 
There are beautiful summer charities all 
about us in the large cities, and we rejoice 
that through them, as well as through 
private thoughtfulness, the weariness and 
suffering of the poor in the crowded tenement 
houses are to so large an extent relieved. 
The flower and fruit missions are blessed 
agencies. The country week brings un- 
utterable pleasure to many. The floating 
hospital takes sick babies and their mothers 
where cooling breezes blow. Even so simple 
a treat as a ride on the trolley car or ina 
park wagon brightens for days afterwards 
lives that are hemmed in by brick walls. 
He who has a dollar to spare may find 
humerous forms of well directed summer 
charity and we bid them all Godspeed. One 
that lies close at home, which has been in 
successful operation for many years and 
which is doing this summer, through 
picnics, car rides and through Rosemary 
Cottage at Eliot, Me., a widely beneficent 
work, is the fresh air department of the 
Boston City Missionary Society, in the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Waldron, It may be 
trusted as an efficient channel to convey the 
thoughts and the love of the more favored 
classes to those who need all the cheer 
which God and man can bring them, 


Under the title of A Presage of Christian 
Unity the Boston Transcript comments upon 
our recent paragraph introducing a letter of 
Rey. B. Fay Mills in which he denies the ac- 
curacy of a report that he has gone over to 
- the Unitarians. The Transcript, we fear, 
mistakes the situation. Mr, Mills’s utter- 
ances and actions do not concern Congrega- 
tionalists directly, of course, since he is, or 
was, a Presbyterian, and the Presbytery of 
Albany to which, according to our latest in- 
formation, he belongs is quite able to look 
after the orthodoxy of its members. It is 
another matter, however, to assert that there 
is present hope of unity between the Ortho- 
dox and Unitarian churches in Massachu- 
setts. Cordial recognition of each other’s 
good works in the line of practical activity 
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for the bettering of the world undoubtedly 
exists and grows, and there is an absence, 
on the Orthodox side at least, of all bitter- 
ness of feeling, but that there are many 
among us ‘‘ who would agree to afiiiiate with 
Unitarians on the basis of the platform 
adopted by the Unitarian conference at Sar- 
atoga’’ we see no reason to believe. We 
have no evidence that the leaven of Unitari- 
anism is working among our ministers or 
people, nor has the time yet come when the 
divinity of Christ can be considered an open 
question in the orthodox Congregational 


. churches of America. 


While the officials of the American Board 
await eagerly and somewhat anxiously the 
receipts of the next six weeks they cherish 
a good measure of hope that if the churches 
will do their part the fiscal year will close 
Sept. 1 with little, if any, debt. June reg- 
istered a total increase in donations and 
legacies of more than $16,000 over the re- 
ceipts of June, 1896. The record for the 
ten months closing May 31 is not, however, 
so cheering, inasmuch as there has been a 
falling off in the total receipts of nearly 
$45,000. It should be remembered that the 
Board is not struggling to pay a debt, but 
simply to meet appropriations which have 
been kept within the narrowest limits pos- 
sible. At the Toledo meeting last autumn 
there was a strong sentiment in favor of 
instructing the Board to increase its appro- 
priation for the missions by $50,000, The 
wisdom of not taking such action now ap- 
pears. But certainly if the Board has been 
run on a less liberal scale than some of its 
zealous friends could desire, it behooves the 
churches now to see that its income be made 
equal to its outgo before the fiscal year ends. 
A little heavier lifting all along the line will 
accomplish this most desirable result. Then 
the members will assemble at New Haven 
in October with great rejoicing. The pro- 
gram of that meeting is already well in 
hand, and the special American Board num- 
ber of the Howard Avenue Church News, 
which is now being distributed broadcast 
throughout the country, contains a deal of 
appetizing information. With Dr. Storrs to 
preside, Professor Fisher to give the address 
of welcome, Dr, Nehemiah Boynton to preach 
the sermon, and with such eloquent speak- 
ers as Dr. J. H. Barrows, Dr. F. E. Clark 
and John R. Mott, who have recently been 
on the foreign field, the gathering will be 
one of the most important and enjoyable in 
the long series. 


It pays a church sometimes to deviate 
from the prescribed routine of topics for its 
midweek prayer meeting. Necessarily the 
list which we make up every year and 
which we have reason to believe is used 
with profit in hundreds of churches through- 
out the country cannot adapt itself to all 
the phases of a given local situation. It is, 
therefore, quite in order occasionally to 
substitute a topic which pastors or deacons 
may think specially suited to their own 
fields. We have in mind a church which 
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not long ago acted thus and spent a very 
profitable evening in considering the com- 
munity in which its lot is cast. Four sub- 
topics were assigned to individuals: The 
Special Sins Which This Church Ought to 
Fight, The Truths Which It Ought to Em- 
phasize, The Special Forms of Effort That 
Might Be Productive of Good, The Way in 
Which the Conviction of Sin Could Be 
Brought Home to the People of the Com- 
munity. Any church needs frequently to 
be reminded that its guns ought to be 
turned not only against sin in general but 
against specific sins that may be flaunt- 
ing themselves under the very eaves of 
the sanctuary. Moreover, the discussion of 
methods of Christian activity becomes more 
concrete and valuable in its outcome when 
the immediate problems to be solved are 
kept clearly in view. 


It is an ungenerous fling which the Bos- 
ton Herald makes at the Young People’s 
Societies when it asks: 


Isn’t there some danger that these Epworth 
League and Christian Endeavor excursions 
will prove as ineffective for purposes of good 
as Sunday school picnics? These organiza- 
tions seem to be more in evidence when their 
members are engaged in having a good time 
than at any other term of their existence. 


If the Herald will send a reporter to almost 
any evangelical church in Boston af the 
right hour next Sunday he will find a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society ‘‘in evidence”’ and at 
work in spite of the fact that a few of its 
members are having a good time in San 
Francisco. If there were no real activity 
the year around there would be no conven- 
tion in July. The thousands in California 
are but representatives of the millions at 
home. Why shouldn’t those who are able 
to go have a good time? They pay their 
own bills and carry a good conscience. It 
would never occur to the Herald to make a 
remark of this kind of a political convention. 


Dr. John Watson—‘“‘ Ian Maclaren’’—one 
of the late Prof. Henry Drummond’s warm- 
est friends and admirers, puts his finger on 
the weak point in Drummond’s spiritual 
teaching in these words in the June North 
American, ‘‘ If in this sphere he failed any- 
where in his thinking, it was in his treat- 
ment of sin.” All thoughtful Christian 
readers of Drummond’s writings must have 
been conscious of something lacking in 
them, in spite of their nobility and help- 
fulness, and it was this. He did not make 
impressive to others, and hardly seemed to 
appreciate fully for himself, the significance 
of the evil which forms so dark a back- 
groundin every humancharacter. Dr. Wat- 
son thinks that this was due to the lofty 
purity of his character, addirg, ‘‘Of him, 
more than of any man known to me, it 
could be affirmed he did not know sin.” 
But never to have had any deep conscious- 
ness of sinfulness inevitably hinders one 
from appreciating properly salvation from 
sin and the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 
Intellectual perception and actual, con- 
scious, bitter experience of sin and its con- 
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sequences are two very different things, 
and on this account, in spite of all his vir- 
tues and graces of character and all his 
noble services to his fellowmen, Drummond 
never touched their hearts as John Bunyan, 
for example, did, and he will have a some- 
what different influence. But we thank 
God for him not the less and in all sincerity. 


We have seen no abler putting of the fact 
that we have. an overstocked ministry than 
that by the editor of Our Church Life, the 
Wisconsin State paper, in the June issue of 
that monthly. Hedwells upon the tendency, 
particularly strong in the West, to employ 
as pastors men who are sorely deficient as 
respects both intellectual equipment and 
an adequate knowledge of Congregational 
principles. He cites the case of a recruit 
from another denomination who did away 
altogether with a well-arranged system of 
benevolences, in which our denominational 
societies were the beneficiaries, on the 
ground that such collections cut into cur- 
rent expenses, According to the Church 
Life, the pressure to enter our ranks from 
Canadian and other extraneous geograph- 
ical sources, and from all branches of the 
Church of Christ, the Salvation Army not 
excepted, is greater than ever. Meanwhile 
our missionary work languishes, and mainly 
because so many of our ministers have 
neither interest or ability enough to train 
their congregations to give systematically 
and liberally to objects which the denom- 
ination has taken upon itself to support. 
The word of admonition which is adminis- 
tered to seminaries, councils and home mis- 
sionary superintendents is certainly not un- 
necessary. The simple truth is there is no 
room in the ministry for any more men of 
the type described. The overstocking of 
the ministry today is caused to a large de- 
gree by the presence in it of undesirable 
and incapable men. 


All decent people and decent newspapers 
in San Francisco have been scandalized by 
the outrageous disregard of public morals 
and absence of personal shame exhibited by 
@ man and a woman, each wealthy, each 
married, each having living children, the 
one leaving a wife and the other a husband 
in Los Angeles to elope together and live in 
open adultery in San Francisco. Yet the 
man calls himself a ‘man of honor’’ and 
the poor woman flaunts her independence of 
conyentionalities to the reporters. We do 
not ordinarily refer to or comment upon 
these sad and often notorious cases, but this 
is so flagrant an instance of the end toward 
which too prevalent views of the marriage 
relation are tending, and the storm of popular 
indignation has been so overwhelming and, 
we hope, so wholesome in a part of the 
country where an awakening of thought in 
regard to the sacredness of the family rela- 
tion is particularly needed, that this case, 
unpleasant as itis, belongs to the history of 
opinion and of social order in our times. If 
awakened popular indignation helps to carry 
the thought of the State and nation back 
toward the law of Christ it will be the occa- 
sion of a real moral uplift. 


Every now and then a public speaker 
indulges in wholesale criticism of college 
fraternities as inimical to the Christian 
interests of those who belong to them and 
to the spiritual welfare of the college com- 
munity. There are many fraternities and 
they differ considerably. There may be 
some in regard to which a note of warning 
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should be sounded. But certainly there are 
many which are noteworthy agencies for 
good, Few, if any, are directly intended to 
promote Christian work, because they usu- 
ally are primarily literary and social. But 
most of them, it is safe to say, are very far 
from being in any way hostile to Christian- 
ity, and miny are frankly and influentially 
sympathetic with whatever is good. They 
number many religious men among their 
leading members and their influence usu- 
ally tends to advance rather than hinder 
Christian progress. They afford many op- 
portunities for Christian work by promot- 
ing acquaintanceship between religious and 
non-religious men which otherwise never 
would exist. They form a pleasant link 
between graduates and under graduates, and 
for many alumni they furnish a great source 
of satisfaction in connection with a return 
to college halls. As the rule and in the 
great majority college fraternities are both 
useful and enjoyable, helpful in many ways 
to their members, and no more te be con- 
demned as hostile to Christianity than are 
historical, literary, or scientific societies 
outside of college. . 


A GOSPEL FOR THE WELL-TO-DO 

In Dr. Stalker’s tribute to Professor 
Drummond, which we published last week, 
emphasis was laid upon the fact that the 
great S2otch teacher and author was par- 
ticularly successful in securing a hearing 
for the gospel from the cultivated classes. 
‘* At present,’’ said Dr. Stalker, ‘‘ we have 
a hundred who can deliver the message of 
the gospel to the barbarian and the unwise 
for one who can win for it the attention of 
the Greek and the wise, yet the noble and 
the scholar need salvation quite as much as 
the peasant or even the Magdalene.”’ This 
is certainly not too strong a statement of a 
situation of which our Christian leaders 
must take cognizance. We have had a deal 
of talk in the last few years about reaching 
the masses. A large share of the time of 
great conventions has been devoted to the 
consideration of questions touching the up- 
lifting of the ‘‘submerged tenth,’ ‘the 
poor and the degraded,” ‘‘ the residents of 
the slum districts.’ Probably not a mo- 
ment has been wasted in which, with a view 
to definite action, earnest souls have taken 
counsel together concerning this tremen- 
dous problem, and we rejoice in all such 
aggressive Christianity. But we some- 
times question whether the church is be- 
stowing attention enough upon men and 
women at the other extreme of society. 

Take such a conception of the world as 
was wrought out so beautifully in President 
Tucker’s baccalaureate discours3 to .the 
Dartmouth Seniors, The idea upon which 
he laid stress was that Christianity is to 
save the modern world as it finds it, that it 
is to permeate all the provinces of human 
life, that it is to lay its transforming touch 
upon commerce, literature, the fine arts. 
We are in hearty sympathy with this out- 
look upon the world. But, such being 
our theoretical attitude, what are we do- 
ing for the Christianization of the higher 
forces of our civilization, and particularly 
for the individuals whose wealth and 
culture and refinement set them apart 
from the great toiling masses of humanity? 
They constitute a separate and a per- 
plexing problem. What use have they, 
for instance, for the institutional church? 
The idea back of that worthy form of 
modern activity is that the world is full 
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of people who need material help, which 
it is the function of the church to provide 
to a greater or less extent. But the well- 
to-do members of society have already a 
plethora of. comforts and luxuries, They 
would scout the idea that the church 
could furnish them any amusement or di- 
version or intellectual opportunity. 

If then, the institutional church and sim- 
ilar modern methods fail to influence those 
who are considered and who are quite will- 
ing to call themselves ‘the upper classes,” 
what agency will reach them? Are we to 
say that the church has no particular re- 
sponsibility over them? That would be to 
deny the universal application of the gospel 
of Jesus. Are we to set apart the fashion- 
able sections of our great cities and our 
prosperous suburbs, and say that, while it 
is perfectly proper and desirable to have a 
certain number of churches there, such 
churches cannot be expected to do much 
more than to provide comfortable places of 
worship for those who are disposed to come 
te them? 

We do not now attempt to answer the 
questions which we have raised. Our pres- 
ent design is to awaken thought concerning 
the duty of the church to the well-to-do, 
cultivated and intelligent members of soci- 
ety. Are wein our Christian work placing 
relatively enough emphasis upon this field 
of labor? In our judgment, the problem of 
enlisting on the side of Christ the money 
power of the world, of overcoming the 
awful materialism which holds such power- 
ful sway among the possessors of wealth 
and the leaders of fashion, is as vital and as 
taxing a problem as any that the church 
now faces. 


THE WAR OF OOMMEROE 

War is said to be the normal state of men, 
It is certainly so among savage tribes. It 
has been so until of late among civilized 
nations, In Europe there has been peace 
except for the recent quarrel between Greece 
and Turkey, and even that was circum- 
scribed by the intervention of the Powers. 
It has been an armed and threatening 
peace, but it has served its purpose in 
allowing the trade expansion of all the 
participants. Regarding the cost of armies 
as a species of insurance money, it is the 
evident opinion of the statesmen of the sey- 
eral countries that it has been well invested. 
Yet, when all this is said, it goes for testi- 
mony to the fact that war is the normal 
state of man. An unarmed peace, with no 
sanction of force behind it, is almost un- 
thinkable in the present condition of Euro- 
pean thought. 

While the nations have prepared them- 
selves for war without wishing or daring to 
fight, however, another kind of war has 
grown among them and given constant la- 
bor and anxiety to their diplomatists. It 
has not been a war of guns but of tariffs. 
From its conflicts our own country has not 
succeeded in disentangling itself. The 
story of our tariff changes has been a story 
of foreign protests and, to a great extent, 
of foreign retaliation. Germany has driven 
out our insurance companies, taxed our 
canned meat and penalized our pork. Ar- 
gentine threatens that, if we put an impost 
on her hides and wool, she will buy none 
of our machinery, Japan is quite as much 
distressed by the anticipated duty on tea 
and matting as disturbed over the possible 
trials of her people in Hawaii, Every pro- 
posed step of tariff revision is regarded as 
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@ move in the great commercial war which 
is incessant as it is world-wide, 

The advantages of this state of commer- 
cial war over the old brutal fighting are 
manifest, though it, too, has its martyrs 
and its cruelties. A change in one of our 
tariffs took the bread out of the mouths of 
hundreds of button-makers in an Austrian 
province and left them starving. A German 
enactment in favor of Russian grain brings 
distress to farmers on the plains of Minne- 
sota and Dakota. The demands of trade 
are as merciless as the demands of fighting, 
if not so powerful for immediate destruc- 
tion. The real difference is, however, that 
commerce is in the main constructive and 
only incidentally destructive, whereas war 
sets out with the deliberate purpose of de- 
struction, 

International relations, whether of diplo- 
macy or commerce, cannot yet be carried 
on in disregard of the principles of self- 
interest. The governments are trustees for 
the interests of their own people first. Yet 
in all courtesy, consideration, uprightness 
and good faith the government of a Chris- 
tian nation owes it to its people to regard 
the principles of the morality of Christ. 
We cannot always yield the points which 
others in their own interest demand, but 
we may, and should, avoid all irritating 
and unfriendly words and acts. 


A GREAT FIND OF MANUSORIPTS 


Of immeasurable importance to the Chris- 
tian world is the great and remarkable col- 
lection of papyri brought to light last 
winter in Egypt, about one hundred miles 
south of Cairo in the village of Behnesa. 
Beyond the bare announcement of the fact 
of this historical find little concerning it was 
generally known in this country until a few 
days ago when the cable and'the mails began 
to bring fuller information, and the story, 
even though at present only partially told, 
is of fascinating interest to all who welcome 
every fresh verification of the Christian faith 
which the patient, laborious work of arche- 
ologists and explorers is furnishing. 

For fourteen years, or ever since the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was founded, skilled men 
like Naville and Petrie, winter by winter, 
have been spading over the soil which is so 
rich in buried treasure of a literary and 
antiquarian order, Their researches have 
already shed a flood of light upon bygone 
ages and put to shame those who may have 
looked upon such labor as idle and hardly 
worth the comparatively slight outlay which 
it involves. Certainly this last crowning 
discovery would of itself alone repay the 
toil of years. The two men to whom it is 
to be credited are Messrs. B. P. Grenfell (a 
near relative of Maj.-Gen. Sir Francis Gren- 
fell) and A. S. Hunt. The find consists of 
several thousand papyri, nearly all written 
in Greek and dating from the first to the 
eighth or ninth century. Many of them are 
contracts, wills, accounts and other official 
and private documents, but there is an un- 
usual proportion of classical and Christian 
literature, and this latter element in the 
collection is what may well make Christian 
- hearts rejoice. . 

After the usual delays incident to the 
adjustment of the claims of the Egyptian 
Government the discoverers were able to 
carry with them to England no less than 
280 boxes of manuscripts. They include 
portions of Sophocles, Euripides, Thucyd- 
ides and other classical writers, while in 
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the line of New Testament literature there 
are precious fragments, beginning ‘‘ Jesus 
saith’’ and apparently closely allied to the 
famous ‘‘ Logia’’ on which Matthew’s gospel 
is based. Besides these there are portions 
of the gospel of Matthew itself, including 
the first chapter with the exception of two 
verses. This chapter is declared on good 
authority to be in a third century hand and 
as such is 200 years older than any other 
extant version or manuscript. Only last 
Saturday Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow of 
Boston, vice-president of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, received aletter, dated July 
2, from one of the prominent officials of the 
British Museum, who said that two days 
before he had seen at Oxford the papyrus 
of this first chapter of Matthew and he pro- 
nounces it to be orthodox. When it is re- 
membered that this chapter contains one of 
the two accounts of the virgin birth its 
great value in helping to establish the au- 
thenticity and genuineness of the historic 
record is at once seen. 

This very week the Clarendon Press will 
issue 3,000 autograph copies of the ‘‘ Logia,’’ 
a@ generous portion of which will be sent to 
this country for sale. The managers of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund hope to be able, 
through the creation of a special depart- 
ment, to be known as the Greco-Roman 
Research Account, to publish the remainder 
of the papyri in annual volumes of about 
300 quarto pages with facsimile plates. Thus 
portion by portion the contents of this 
great archeological find, which perhaps 
duplicates in number and possibly equals in 
value the papyri heretofore in all the libra- 
ries of Europe, will be given to an eager 
and appreciative world. What times these 
are in which we live! We cannot for- 
bear, in closing, to remind our readers 
that such far-reaching work as that of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, of which the 
recent discovery is only one outcome, can- 
not go forward without adequate means. 
The American treasurer is Francis C. Fos- 
ter, Eeq, 59 Temple Street, Boston, who 
will welcome contributions, large or small. 
Not all of Egypt’s buried treasures have 
yet been brought to light. 
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THE OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MIGRA- 
TION 


The great convention which has just 
closed its sessions at San Francisco has 
been a remarkable gathering from many 
points 6f view. Never in our history has 
so large a body of Christians crossed the 
continent together. The effect of this mi- 
gration must be permanent and salutary. 
It helps to unite the States in firmer bonds, 
Mere acquaintance accomplishes something, 
but the Endeavor spirit adds force. Sec- 
tional lines are diminished, strife is less 
likely to arise. The spirit of fraternity is 
engendered. The youth of the East and of 
the West join hands. Union becomes more 
and more of a reality. 

This migration will quicken and encour- 
age the religious life by the Pacific, while 
all over the land the impression is given 
that Christian Endeavor indicates a growth 
of patriotism and of the spirit of Christian 
unity. The delegates gain an all-round view 
of the problems of our diversified secial and 
commercial life, Prejudice is softened. The 
young man can vote more intelligently. He 
will discover the spirit of his countrymen and 
learn that our nation’s friends and support- 
ers are as certainly found upon the prairie 
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and by the Golden Gate as in New England. 
This instruction the schools do not always 
afford, but such a convention as that at 
San Francisco illustrates and emphasizes 
it. : 


THE POPE AND THE OANADIAN 
SOHOOLS 


Monsignor Merry del Val, the special 
papal delegate who was sent to Canada 
some months ago to investigate the situa- 
tion in regard to the public schools, is 
about to return to Europe. He has issued 
a circular to Archbishop Langevin of Mani- 
toba and all other Roman Catholics stating 
that the pope himself has intervened, and 
will presently notify all loyal Roman Catho- 
lics in Canada what they are to do in re- 
gard to the public school question. Mean- 
while they are instructed to cease discussing 
the matter, and to leave it wholly to the 
pope. This is a most unusual intervention. 
It means that the delegate has failed to 
compose the difficulties which he was sent 
over to settle, and that it has become clear 
that no authority less than that of the pope 
himself will suffice to harmonize them. 

It remains to be seen whether the pope 
can succeed. The determination of the 
Protestants in Manitoba and elsewhere in 
Canada to have no sectarian schools sup- 
ported by public money has been reiterated, 
indorsed at the polls, and asserted and em- 
phasized in almost. every conceivable man- 
ner for several years. It has been made 
more plain than ever before since Mgr. del 
Val has been studying the situation. The 
latest elections went heavily against the 
sectarian school party. Moreover it is not 
a mere contest of Protestants against Ro- 
manists, for many Romanists now openly 
advocate the non-sectarian school policy 
and vote for it. 

If the pope really were infallible he would 
understand that it is of no use fighting 
against the inevitable. But he is a shrewd 
politician and it will be highly interesting 
to see how he will try to extricate the 
Roman Catholic Church with as much dig- 
nity as possible from its present predica- 
ment. To persist in its policy is to incur 
renewed and apparently more severe and 
hopeless defeat and additional loss of pres- 
tige. To abandon its policy is to surrender 
openly and completely. It is difficult to 
see how any real compromise can be made, 
or what good one would do if it could be 
made. Some nominal compromise doubt- 
less will be proposed in order to save ap- 
pearances. But really the papal authorities 
must yield. The Roman Catholic Church 
has set itself again in opposition to the 
spirit of our age, and again itis bound to 
go to the wall. The best which the pope 
can do is to render its defeat as little humil- 
iating in appearance as may be. 


THE FOLLY OF DISTRUST 

Distrust is a common hindrance to the 
Christian life. It meets us at the outsef, in 
the form of doubt whether we can be sure 
of our own sincerity and, if we can be, 
whether we shall be able to remain loyal 
and consistent Christians. It besets us 
later, and repeatedly, in the form of query- 
ings whether we were not deceived in hay- 
ing supposed ourselves to be converted, 
or in that of questionings of the power or 
love of God because desires, and even 
prayers, which seem reasonable and right, 
have failed to be granted. Temperament 
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renders some of us less susceptible to it 
than others are but most of us are beset by 
it now and then and often grievously. 

It is not an unnatural annoyance but it is 
not the less a temptation. If allowed to 
grow within us unchecked it develops 
within our hearts a state of uneasiness, 
suspicion, doubt and fear which spreads, 
like dry rot in timber, until the soundness 
of faith has been lost and the whole struc- 
ture of character has become liable to 
crumble at atouch. Doubtless the mourn- 
ful falls of some men who have been con- 
spicuous for supposed Christian integrity 
have been due originally to this cause, 
whatever the occasion, which finally re- 
vealed the hollowness of their professions. 

Yet, natural although it is, there is no 
need of being overcome by it, or even of be- 
ing depressed and weakened by it. Facts 
are facts and may be built upon as sure 
foundations, and the great Christian facts 
are the most solid and enduring of all. God 
lives and reigns and loves to forgive and 
help men. Christ lived and died as our Re- 
deemer. He rose from the dead and is our 
intercessor and friend. The Holy Spirit al- 
ways is at our side, with ready, appropriate 
and suflicient aid for us, if we will but ap- 
peal to him for it. Christian men and 
women abound, whom we know that we 
can trust and who, in the measure of their 
ability and out of their own experience of 
trials and perils like our own, will gladly 
advise and help us, 

Distrust is foolish because itis as need- 
less as it is mischievous. It also is dis- 
honorable and cowardly. It is disloyalty to 
our Heavenly Father who has given both 
his Word and his Son in our behalf. It is 
disloyalty to Jesus Christ, for it is behaving 
as if his life and death had been of no ayail 
for us. It is disloyalty to our own selves, 
for it is allowing the weaker elements of 
our characters to control the stronger and 
the baser to defeat the nobler. Let us pray 
and strive earnestly to be delivered from it, 


OURRENT HISTORY 

The Tariff in Conference Committee 

The Senate passed the tariff bill at the 
time appointed, and it is now in the hands 
of a conference committee consisting of 
eight senators: Messrs. Allison of Iowa, 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, Platt of Con- 
necticut, Burrows of Michigan, Jones of 
Nevada, Vest of Missouri, Jones of Arkan- 
sas and White of California; and eight rep- 
resentatives: Messrs. Dingley of Maine, 
Payne of New York, Dalzell of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hopkins of Illinois, Grosvenor of 
Ohio, Bailey of Texas, McMillan of Ten- 
nessee and Wheeler of Alabama. These 
are the real tariff makers, whose decision 
will determine the final shape the law is to 
take. They are in effect such a tariff com- 
mission as most sober-minded men would 
like to see examine and report upon the 
law when changes are necessary, but they 
do their work after and not, as it should 
be, before the long congressional debate. 
The Senate rejected an amendment offering 
a bounty upon beet sugar, with an intima- 
tion to the proposers that it might be con- 
sidered at some later time. There are 
marked differences of opinion as to policy 
and probable results between the leaders of 
the two houses, and a favorable report from 
the conference committee is not likely to be 
secured without a struggle and concessions 
on both sides, The conferees have shown 
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more zeal than respect for the law in con- 
tinuing their work on Sunday and hope to 
make an early report. No action has been 
taken upon Secretary of the Treasury Gage’s 
proposition that a special tax should be 
levied upon the sugar imported since the in- 
troduction of the bill, 

The Miners’ Strike. 

The least hopeful feature in the situation 
which occasioned the strike of the coal 
miners is the fact that a limitation of out- 
put is in the interest of many of the coal 
producers, Large contributions of money 
are said to have been offered by operators 
who had great accumulated stocks of coal 
for a lengthening of the period of idleness, 
which would enable them to market this 
overplus at a profit. Thus far the extent 
of the strike has steadily grown, though 
the men are by no means all out yet. West 
Virginia is the real battle ground and it is 
the lake trade which is thus far principally 
affected, the coal mined for the Atlantic 
slope not being witbin the limits to which 
the strike has extended. Western railroads 
are seizing coal in transit for use on their 
engines; the lake steamers and the manu- 
facturers of Cleveland are suffering for lack 
of fuel. There is already much privation 
among the striking miners in some quar- 
ters. The extent of competition leaves 
little hope of a satisfactory settlenient, as 
high wages cannot be paid by the badly sit- 
uated mines without a considerable increase 
in the price of coal. Up to this time there 
has been no lawlessness and public sympa- 
thy has gone with the strikers in their de- 
mand for living wages and the abolition of 
their slavery to the company stores where 
they have been forced to trade, 

Political Moyements 

At least in Iowa the Gold Democrats 
have the courage of their convictions. 
They have fully organized, held a conven- 
tion and nominated a full State, ticket in 
opposition to the fusion ticket named by 
the Democratic convention, which is made 
up of Silver Democrats, Populists and Sil- 
ver Republicans. A stirring letter from ex- 
President Cleveland was one of the features 
of the convention. The platform indorses 
the single gold standard, high liquor license, 
economy of State expenditure and a tariff 
for revenue only. With a Republican ticket 
in the field this three-fold division of Silver 
Democrats, Gold Demoerats and Republi- 
cans (the division of the latter two runhing 
mainly upon lines of tariff opinion) fairly 
represents the existing political divisions of 
the country at the present time, Similar 
action on the part of the Gold Democrats is 
foreshadowed in Ohio, where it will make a 
victory almost certain for the Republican 
ticket. The national conference of the 
‘*Middle of the Road’’ Populists, meeting 
in Nashville, declared that ‘ no convention, 
caucus or committee of our party shall ever 
again bind us to any fusion arrangement.’’ 
It also declared against free silver as in 
itself a broad enough platform for a national 
party. 

A Veteran Gone 

Isham G, Harris, Senator from Tennessee, 
died in Washington July 8. He was about 
seventy-nine, but either did not know or 
had the peculiarity of refusing to tell his 
age, The son of a smal! Tennessee planter, 
he became a store-keeper and then studied 
law. Since 1847 he has been in publio life, 
except during the War and the reconstruc- 
tion period, He was governor of Tennessee 
at the outbreak of hostilities, and joined 
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the Confederate army upon the occupation 
of his State by the Government troops. 
For twenty years he has been a member 
of the Senate, where he was one of the au- 
thorities upon parliamentary law anda most 
individual and interesting speaker. He 
was a bitter partisan and a hard fighter, 
but had the respect and friendship of the 
whole Senate, 
The American Special Missions 

From France the commission appointed to 
prepare the way for a new monetary confer- 
ence has come to London with the indorse- 
ment of the French Government, which, it 
must be said, has a special interest in the 
rehabilitation of silver because it holds a 
large reserve of that metal whose value has 
been steadily declining. The commissioners 
have been cordially received and send home 
hopeful reports of the probability of a con- 
ference. If such a conference is held we 
hope the governments will give their repre- 
sentatives power to do something more than 
talk. Mere talk, such as the last conference 
gave us, only postpones the day of final de- 
cision and stability to which commerce 
looks forward eagerly. Uncertainty is the 
worst that can happen to values, It is be- 
cause of its greater instability of value that 
silver has been so largely forced out of use, 
The English Government is said to be pre- 
pared to reopen the Indian mint to silver 
in exchange for the co-operation of France 
and America, but not her own mint. Ex- 
Secretary Foster, having gained the con- 
sent of Russia and assured of that of Japan, . 
is negotiating hopefully in London for a 
conference next year in Washington about 
the seals. The voyage of President Jordan 
to Alaska on his errand of branding the 
female seals in order to render pelagic seal- 
ing unprofitable has called out a howl of 
protest from the British Columbia sealers, 
whose open seg fishing has made most of 
the trouble. : 
Japan Still Protesting 

Japan has answered Secretary Sherman’s 
note with a second protest against the an- 
nexation of Hawaii and the tone of the 
Japanese newspapers is growing steadily 
more angry. The rumor of armed Japanese 
intervention has apparently induced the 
President to dispatch a second vessel to 
Honolulu as a final precaution against 
trouble. Nothing could have played into 
the hands of the annexationists better than 
this obstinate attitude of resistance on the 
part of Japan and the accompanying talk of 
her greater naval strength in the Pacific. 
It seems likely to force an immediate ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. No American has the 
least desire for trouble with Japan, and 
most of us would like to see her treated 
with a little more than the consideration 
usual among nations, but even those who 
are doubtful about the expediency of an- 
nexation would prefer to have the question 
settled in America rather than in Tokio, 
Mild Coercion for the Turk 

The sultan has again appealed to the 
Powers and again been answered by the 
heads of nations writing to him personally 
that it is necessary for him to yield to the 
will of Europe. Only the German emperor 
hints in his reply that if he could dissociate - 
himself from the other Powers he would 
advise differently, The sultan has also pro- 
posed, in view of the recent disturbances in 
Crete, to send re-enforcements of Turkish 
troops to the islands, and has been dissuaded 
by the Powers. He has ordered his fleet to 
sail, presumably from Crete, but it has not 
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yet left the Bosporus. A naval demonstra- 
tion oy the Powers under his palace win- 
dows at Constantinople has been proposed, 
butthe moment force is suggested the unity 
of the Powers seems to break down. There 


are voices even in the west of Europe agree- 


ing that the most recent Turkish proposal 
of a frontier giving back three-fourths of 
Thessaly to Greece but retaining the north- 
ern part down to the river Peneus (on which 
Larissa is situated) is not, under the cir- 
cumstances, unreasonable. On the other 
hand, a semi-official Russian newspaper 
warns Turkey that obstinacy will result 
in her final effacement from the map of 
Europe. The exiled inhabitants of Thes- 
Saly have addressed a petition to the Pow- 
ers containing charges of robbery, outrage 
and cruelty against the Turkish army in 
Thessaly, some of which have been con- 
firmed by the independent observations of 
English war correspondents, whoreport that 
the province has been swept clear of all 
movable property of value. 


Russia and Her Satellites 

France and Germany seem to be vying 
with each other in courting the favor of the 
czar. The German emperor is to visit him 
shortly and is reported to have already con- 
cluded an agreement by which he is to 
support Russia in the far East in all her 
plans in exchange for an anti-British league 
and support in Samoa. To this end he 
has once more gone out of his way to 
pay court to Bismarck, whose policy was 
always strongly anti-British, and this pur- 
pose has shaped some of his recent sud- 
den changes of ministry, What the German 
people think of his despotic and arbitrary 
policy the next general election may show. 
After the German emperor leaves St. Peters- 
burg President Faure of France will arrive, 
What higher bid he can make for the Czar’s 
favor is hard to see. For the moment at 
least Russia seems to have two of the proud- 
est nations of the world, who hate each 
other, in leading strings to do with as she 
pleases. The German emperor hopes to 
win over France to amity; the French will 
hardly continue to care much for a Russian 
alliance to which Germany is admitted on 
equal terms. In the meantime Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, another Russian satellite of 
lesser magnitude, is visiting King Humbert 
of Italy and talks of changing his title of 
prince for a king’s crown as a result of the 
pending settlement with Turkey. 


English News 

The parliamentary committee which has 
been investigating the Jameson raid in 
South Africa reports severely censuring 
Cecil Rhodes. Mr. Blake, the Canadian 
who represents an Irish constituency, re- 
signed from the committee on the ground 
that the investigation was not exhaustive, 
and Mr. Labouchére submitted a minority 
report characteristically severe in its attack 
on all concerned. The bill for woman’s 
suffrage was smothered in Parliament by 
overlaying with less important but much 
debated bills and the leaders of the move- 
ment are-indignant at the trick. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, find- 
ing that his proposition of colonial repre- 
sentationin the Commons was impracticable, 
has suggested that each colony should be 
represented by a commissioner in the House 
of Lords, The peerage recently granted to 
the Canadian high commissioner in Eng- 
land, Sir Donald Smith, is supposed to have 


been intended as a precedent for further 


action in this line. The news from India is 
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more reassuring. The premier of South 
Africa has stated that the colony he repre- 
sents will provide and maintain an iron-clad 
as its contribution to the fleet of the em- 
pire. 

NOTES 


The German law forbidding trading in fu- 
tures in the grain exchanges has proved a 
failure. The trades which really handle corn 
have joined with the brokers in denouncing 
the law, which has proved to be a serious hin- 
drance to trade. 


The board of Mississippi River commission- 
ers appropriated nearly $3,000,000 for dredg- 
ing, levees and other improvements of the de- 
fense of the valley against disastrous floods. 
The plan is to close all outlets and force the 
river to scour its own channel to the gulf. 


The President has ready a message cn the 
currency question which he is holding back 
in deference to the opinion of the party lead- 
ers until the fate of the tariff is settled. 
Whether Congress can be held together in 
hot Washington to consider it is doubtful. 


The Conference on Charities and Correc- 
tions met this year at Toronto. It was organ- 
ized in sections for study of its wide field and 
then in general session listened to and dis- 
cussed papers of common interest. We shall 
report its proceedings more fully next week. 


The President has been compelled to give 
notice that after the next batch of names soon 
to be sent in to the Senate he will make no 
appointments untilautumn. The pressure of 
office seekers upon his time, it is said, has 
been greater than in the case of any of his pred- 
ecessors. 


The Brazilian Government troops have suc- 
ceeded after a hard fight in capturing Canu- 
dos, the stronghold of the fanatic rebels, and 
annihilating its defenders. Antonio, ‘‘ the 
counsellor,” leader of the rebels, was a man of 
grotesque personal appearance, but a religious 
leader who had the art of inspiring absolute 
confidence and obedience among his followers. 


Two warships, the San Francisco and the 
Raleigh, have been sent te Tangier to support 
the protest of the United States consul againat 
the discrimination against Americans in Mo- 
rocoo in refusing to permit them to employ 
native servants. Isis probable that the pres- 
ence of the ships will be sufficient to induce 
the authorities to give Americans the same 
privileges as Huropeans enjoy. 


A very significant and dramatic change of 
view in the British ministry took place re- 
cently in the space of twenty-four hours. At 
one sitting of Parliament Mr. George Curzon 
acknowledged that British officers had been 
employed in the British protectorate of Zanzi- 
bar in hunting down runaway slaves and re- 
turning them to their masters, but next day 
announced that an order had been telegraphed 
to the officials putting a stop to their inter- 
ference. Public opinion works rapidly and 
with effect in England. 


IN BRIEF 


Wise men on both sides the sea have been 
interpreting the significance of the queen’s 
jubilee, but who has said anything more to 
the point than Victoria herself. ‘‘It means,” 
said she, ‘‘ that I am a very old woman.” 

Oberlin Seminary is fortunate in securing 
as ex President Fairchild’s successor in the 
chair of systematic theology Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, for the last six years pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the college, and one of 
the most gifted and popular men in Oberlin’s 
entire teaching staff, 


The suggestion made by an Ohio minister in 
our Readers’ Forum this week that the Week 
of Prayer be transferred from January to 
October deserves careful consideration. He 
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brings forward several strong arguments. 
How does it strike the rest of the brethren? 


The Pine Tree State cannot have gone com- 
pletely over to the new theology when the 
home missionary secretary is asked in this 
wise for a minister: ‘ Please send us a man 
with power enough to stir this people; not 
one to ‘cry peace, peace, when there is no 
peace,’ but plenty of hell fire!” 


How refreshing it has been during the last 
week to receive from members of Christian 
Endeavor parties, en route to the Pacific coast, 
postal cards written at Manitou or on the 
crests of the Rockies, in which the writers 
affirmed that they were shivering with the 
cold. But how about the weather when they 
were crossing the alkali plains? 


In addition to the Endeavor Convention it 
is to be remembered that thousands of Bap- 
tist young people are in Chattanooga and of 
Methodist young people in Toronto just now. 
Altogether the running to and fro of the old 
prophecy is being fulfilled by the Christian 
youth of America in these July days, and the 
increase of knowledge also, we believe. 


It is good news that Rev. F. B. Meyer ex- 
pects to visit America next winter. His ten 
days’ stay last winter was blessed in such sig- 
nal ways to audiences in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia that it is no wonder that he 
has received urgent invitations to come back 
to do a work for which he possesses rare gifts. 
He is expected to arrive early in January and 
spend several weeks in the leading cities. 


The children of New England do not forget 
her even in the third generation. Manches- 
ter, Vt., has just received a library and a 
beautiful building to contain it from Mrs. 
Henry J. Willing of Chicago. The gift is a 
memorial of her father, the late Judge Mark 
Skinner of Chicago, and her grandfather was 
Richard Skinner, governor and chief justice 
of Vermont. There is a blessing for givers as 
well as recipients in these benefactions which 
link the present with the past. 


While an army of men are striking for liv- 
ing wages underground in the coal mines, the 
farmers of Kansas are offering double and 
treble wages in order to secure help in gather- 
ing in the hervest. It is a pity that the need 
and the want should be so far apart. In Kan- 
sas, by the way, the women seem to be com- 
ing nobly to the rescue, driving the reapers 
and doing a man’s work in the fields. Our 
congratulations to every Kansas farmer who 
has such an efficient helpmeet in wife or 
daughter. 


Quoth The Independent about inviting non- 
Congregationalists to sit on Congregational 
councils: ‘‘ We see no danger from this cus- 
tom. A council only gives advice and a Bap- 
tist or a Methodist can give advice which 
even Congregationalists should heed.” But 
such advice in hundreds of cases is treated as 
equivalent to authority, as when a candidate 
for a given pastorate is approved or rejected 
by a council. Moreover, the advice, of out- 
siders in regard to the private affairs of a 
Christian denomination is rarely sufficiently 
intelligent or pertinent to warrant a formal 
appeal for it. " 


Christian Work, in its comparison of the 
recent action of the Chicago Association, 
which we have criticised, with that of the 
Newark Association—which has received a 
minister, Rev. H. T. Widdemer, who had 
withdrawn from doth the Episcopal and the 
Presbyterian denominations under question- 
able conditions—says: ‘‘If the one case was 
a serious breach of fellowship the other was no 
less so.” Notatall. There was no breach of 
fellowship in the Newark case, for the minis- 
ter concerned never had been a Congregation- 
alist at all. Wemay remind our readers tha 
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the history of this Widdemer case was given 
in our issue of June 24. 


* Zionism,” which is the plan to revive a 
Jewish nationality by colonizing Palestine, 
much discussed of late, received scant favor 
at the eighth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, which 
has just been in session at Montreal. A re- 
port was enthusiastically adopted declaring 
that Judaism is a spiritual rather than a po- 
litical or national religion and that all at- 
tempts to establish a separate state in Pales- 
tine are to be deprecated as being harmful to 
the Jews themselves. This is the position of 
the Reformed or Liberal Jews everywhere, 
whose trend of thought is rather toward a 
spiritual and ethical evolution of humanity 
than toward the restoration of the peculiar 
race to its lost political and ritual position. 


Our list of degrees in this issue enrolls about 
140 names of persons who have been ‘‘ doc- 
tored”’ and ‘ masterei’’ during the late Com- 
mencement season by nearly forty collegi- 
ate institutions. Congregationalists may be 
pleased to know that of the fifty odd D. D.’s 
conferred over a dozen honor members of 
our own denomination, and thus swell the 
number of our Doctors of Divinity to over 400. 
Perhaps a word should be said to comfort the 
thousands who are not yet the proud possess- 
ors of a doctorate, but at the present rate of 
increase it would hardly be safe to reckon on 
more than holding our own as to numbers 
among the titled. It is satisfying to feel, 
however, that the honorary degree is not the 
only reward which graces the names of those 
who are reckoned as having won distinction 
by meritorious efforts. 


So slight a thing as the way in which a 
notice is given out is more or less of a revealer 
of character. The church in a small town 
had been supplied for several weeks by a 
clergyman of the most precise type, when a 
change was made for one of the younger 
brethren of the happy-go-lucky style. The 
former had been in the habit of making the 
announcements in his most punctilious man- 
ner and every one was couched in language 
like this: ‘‘If it be in accordance with the 
will of divine Providence, there will be a 
meeting in this house this evening; the sub- 
ject will be Scripture Promises and there will 
be a short address by the pastor, no unfore- 
seen accident preventing.” After this sort of 
thing for several weeks, everybody drew a 
long breath when his successor remarked, in 
a pleasant, conversational tone: ‘'I haven’t 
yet decided whether or not it’s advisable to 
continue the evening meetings during the 
coming month; ’tennyrate, we’ll hold one to- 
night and let’s all try to be there.” 


The recent discussion in our columna of the 
final outcome of God’s plan of human redemp- 
tion has brought us more articles and corre- 
spondence than we can refer to extendedly. 
Some of our friends are kind enough to mark 
their articles, ‘‘ Not for publication but for 
the editors’ private perusal.’’ As respects 
many others who would not mind having 
their prodactions see the light of day, we 
shall be obliged to exercise our editorial re- 
sponsibility and use only what seem to us 
real and important contributions to the ques- 
tion at issue. The discussion seems to have 
awakened a surprising amount of interest, 
particularly among our elderly readers who, 
in years gone by, wrestled with the problem 
of the freedom of the human will, and as we 
read some of their communications we seem 
to be again in the midst of the controversies 
associated with the names of Hopkins and 
Emmons, of Taylor and Tyler. The old ques- 
tion of God’s predestination versus man’s de- 
termination seems still to possess a fascina- 
tion for a certain class of mind. 
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Our readers will have to wait another week 
for a report from an eyewitness of the San 
Francisco Endeavor Convention. The tele- 
graph, however, has furnished Eastern papers 
with fairly extensive reports, which indicate 
a degree of enthusiasm and a quality of plat- 
form speaking not second to those which have 
marked preceding international conventions. 
Some 25,000 delegates were transported from 
Ogden, and these together with those coming 
from up and down the Pacific coast must 
have constituted a company counting well up 
toward 50,000. A number of meetings went 
on simultaneously, but the center of interest 
was at the big Mechanics’ Pavilion. On Sunday 
prominent ministers occupied the local pulpits 
and there was a special meeting in the interest 
of Sabbath observance, the importance of 
which must haye been accentuated, if the 
dispatches are to be trusted, by the freedom 
prevailing through the city in the way this 
last Lord’s Day was observed. Having passed 
3,000 miles of land, these Endeavorers are now 
talking of crossing as great a space of water 
by going to London in 1900. That will make 
a long journey for the Alaska delegates. 


Recent editorial utterances touching the 
comprehensiveness of fellowship in the de- 
nomination, and in particular the editorial 
published June 24 and entitled Theological 
Responsibility, have called forth expressions 
of approval from many sources. A represent- 
ative pastor in the Northwest, for many years 
a pillar of the conservatism in that region, 
jocosely remarks in a private letter: ‘‘ Natu- 
rally I want to kill off every fellow who 
doesn’t agree with me, but having an old- 
fashioned belief in the complete depravity of 
my fallen nature I am trying to war against 
it and keep sweet with all, and your editorial 
is a help in doing it.’?’ From a Massachusetts 
pastor, an even more thorough-going believer 
in old school views, comes this pleasant word: 
“Of course I am not always in agreement 
with The Congregationalist’s conclusions, but 
I am always in agreement with its spirit. I 
am a passionate lover of liberty, and for free- 
dom’s sake accept heartily the inevitable re- 
sult—that some men won’t agree with me. 
The ‘narrowness’ which I fear is narrowness 
of heart. I hold strong convictions but I love 
true men.’’ We believe that the spirit which 
both of these letters breathe is coming to be 
more and more regnant in the denomination. 


A career of marked contrasts, theologically, 
was that of the Very Reverend Augustine 
Francis Hewit, who died at the house of the 
Paulist Fathers in New York city July 3 at 
the age of seventy-six. His father—whose 
name was given him in baptism—was Dr, 
Nathaniel Hewit, well known in his time as 
a Connecticut minister of the straitest ortho- 
doxy, a very eloquent preacher and the ‘‘ Lu- 
ther of the temperance reformation’’; his 
mother was the daughter of the distinguished 
Senator James Hillhouse of the same State. 
He had his preparatory education at Phillips 
Andover Academy, his college education at 
Ambherst—in the class of Dr. Storrs and Bishop 
Huntington, who were his intimate friends— 
and his theological education at East Winsor. 
Inclining first to Episcopacy he soon followed, 
with Orestes Brownson and Isaac Hecker, the 
Oxford movement of Pusey and Newman into 
Catholicism, taught in Charleston, S. C., 
changed his baptismal name, was ordained 
priest there in 1847, and later left the Re- 
demptorists and, with his friend Hecker, the 
Brook Farm transcendentalist, founded the 
new order of the ‘ Congregation of the Mis- 
sionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle,” of 
which he succeeded Hecker as superior. He 
had been the editor of the Catholic Review and 
professor in the theological department of the 
Catholic University of America at Washing- 
ton, for the rectorship of which he was strongly 
considered as successor to Bishop Keane, 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him first by Amherst College, 
afterwards by Pope Leo XIII. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT 


The Popular Science Monthly torecasta the 
fature development of the department store 
on this wise: ‘‘ The ‘ problem’ of the depart- 
ment store is notinsoluble. That is to say, a 
limit upon its scope is not impossible nor im- 
probable. But the limit will not be drawn by 
the ‘ wise legislator,’ but by the law of evolu- 
tion itself. There is reason to believe that 
the small store, devoted to special lines of 
goods, will not succumb altogether. Of cer- 
tain staple goods and of all goods of a medium 
or inferior quality the department store will 
doubtless retain the monopoly. “But in the 
highest class of certain goods—such as furs, 
linens, tailor-made gowns and suits, diamonds 
and jewelry, porcelain and furniture—the 
small dealer may be expected to control the 
retail trade. He alone will possess the high 
degree of special knowledge and be able to 
give the personal attention that his business 
requires. He alone will find it worth his 
while to cater to the few but wealthy cus- 
tomers that want the best to be had.’ 

Everett D. Burr, writing in the Editorial 
Table of the Open Church of Crime Causes and 
Crime Cures, calls renewed attention to the 
lack of trade education among native Amer- 
icans. ‘‘My experience in our employment 
bureau,” he says, ‘‘ revealed the fact that it 
was almost impossible for us to locate the 
American applicants. This led me to make 
a very careful study of the statistics of our 
bureau, and while I found that we could 
locate a Bohemian, or Pole, or German, or 
Swede, it was next to impossible to locate an 
American. The former have trades and the 
latter have none. I found they were practi- 
cally unprepared to take hold of any of the 
great trades. I found, too, that the trades 
unions and labor unions are very largely, if 
not entirely, controlled by our citizens of for- 
eign birth. My impressions were confirmed 
by the revelations of the eleventh census, 
from which it is perfectly manifest that one 
of the great crime causes in our American 
civilization is a lack of trade education for 
the American child.” 

Says the Nashville Christian Advocate: 
‘Many people imagine themselves to be lib- 
eral when they are only lax. A truly liberal 
man is one who holds tenaciously to his own 
definite convictions and allows other people 
the same privilege. A lax man is one who 
has no definite convictions and is often very 
intolerant of those who have. In his eyes 
one set of opinions is about as good as an 
Other, and a preference for one view over 
another looks like fanatical narrowness.”’ 

Mr. Henry Austin Adams, in the editorial 
columns of Donahoe’s Magazine, comments 
upon the oversensitiveness and unconscious 
self-depreciation of American Roman Catho- 
lics. ‘' Is there not a trifle too much emphasis 
put upon the fact that a man is a Catholic,” 
he asks, ‘‘ whenever a co-religionist of Saul of 
Tarsus, Thomas Aquinas and John Henry 
Newman does anything well? Why shout 
over Mr. Brown’s clever book as if the re- 
markable part of the success was that Mr. B. 
is a Catholic? Think of it! Here is Miss 
Jones, a member of the church to which 
Fénelon and Ignatius Loyola belonged, and 
she has actually written a bright story in 
The Century or Harper’s! Hooray! Mr. Smith, 
the lawyer, has won a case, although he is a 
Catholic! Mrs. Smith once dined at the 
Prince of Wales’s, notwithstanding that she 
graduated from St. Bridget’s Academy! .. . 
Is it necessary to vindicate the religion of 
Christ by adducing so constantly as evidence 
of its vitality and truth the fact that Marion 
Crawford hears mass as well as writes great 
novels, or that Prince Max of Saxony has 
become a priest? Happy Crawford, happy 
Max! But poor church, if their adherence 
and submission seem so remarkable a cause 
for gratulation! Washington was a white 
man! Hooray! Catholics sometimes do haye 
brains! Really! Methinks the lady doth 
protest too much.” 


going down to the exposition?” 
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Fisk University at Nashville 


Its Important and Far-Reaching Educational Work 


When I announced to my friends that I 
was contemplating a short run to the city 
of Nashville, nine out of ten said, ‘* You are 
“Yes,” 
was my reply, ‘‘to see that, and in addition 
to see Fisk University during its Commence- 
ment week,.’’ To the large majority of tour- 
ists who will this season visit the beautiful 
capital of Tennessee, its remarkable expo- 
sition will doubtless prove the chief, if not 
the exclusive, attraction. But any one, 
whether or not he care particularly for 
philanthropy or Christianity, will miss it 
who does not journey out a mile or two by 
swift electric cars to Fisk University, whose 
substantial buildings crown one of the 
many hills that overlook Nashville. For 
nO one can understand the new South, can 
properly estimate the forces that are at 
work alike for the uplifting of the 


listened to them, was so touched that the 
tears poured down his cheeks. These songs 
are rendered now not with the wild abandon 
of plantation days, but with a dignity and 
self control that belong to cultivated and in- 
telligent young manhood and young wom- 
anhood, 

Yes, the three, four, six years of training 
under such instructors as President Cravath, 
Professors Spence, Chase, Wright, Misses 
Ballantine, Morgan and Garsden and a 
dozen others, have counted for sométhing 
in the case of these black youths. They 
come from little cabins scattered over the 
Soutb, or from the negro quarters in towns 
and cities, from all the degrading conditions 
that still constitute, it is lamentable to say, 
the constant background and atmosphere of 
their lives for the great majority of the 


blacks and whites—no one can bring i 
back to the North a just report of 
drifts and tendencies below Mason 
and Dixon’s line who does not spend 
at least a few hours at such an insti- 
tution as Fisk, where nearly five 
hundred black boys and girls are 
being educated. 

Why is it, by the way, that the 
idle-rich—that element of questior- 
able value in our heterogenecus 
population, who flit about the count:y 
in palace cars in search of some new 
diversion—so seldom pause at those 
schools and colleges which represent 
the altruistic spirit of the age at its 
very best? One would think, if they 
cared only to be considered fairly 
intelligent, that they would not 
spend all their time when at Old 
Point Comfort on the piazzas and 
in the parlors of the great hotels, 
but would wander out some after- 
noon to General Armstrong’s schcol 
at Hampton. One would think that, 
when at Manitou, they would be as 
eager to see Colorade College as 
they are to climb Pike’s Peak, or 
that they might spare a little time 
after living for weeks among the 


events, while two papers on music, and the 
special qualities needed to insure distinction 
in it, were indicative of the native genius 
which the race possesses in this realm. 
Through most of these addresses, as well as 
through the orations of the eight young men 
who graduated from the college department 
on the succeeding day, ran the thread of a 
manly self-reliance, while in not a few 
sounded the bugle note of an appeal to 
the blacks to make the most of themselves. 
There was no whining over present disad- 
vantages, no supplicating for special favors; 
instead there was constant reiteration of the 
point which Booker Washington and other 
leaders of the race emphasize so strongly— 
that the blacks in due time can compel 
recognition and secure their rightful dues 
if they will avail themselves of all their 

opportunities for growth, if they will 
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orange groves of Southern California 
to visit such an institution as Pomona, 

What we desperately need these days is 
that the people who have fortunes should 
be brought in personal contact with the 
institutions and the men that are doing 
Christ’s work for the neglected and the un- 
fortunate. We do not believe that men and 
women of wealth are so utterly se)f-centered 
that they would not be moved deeply and to 
some purpose, provided their eyes could 
only see what members of our little party 
from the North saw at Fisk University, for 
instance, three or four weeks ago. Could 
they have sat in the Fisk Memorial Chapel 
on Sunday evening and heard the picked 
singers of the school render their sweet, 
plaintive songs, which on the lips of the 
original ** Jubilees’? moved even the poten- 
tates of Europe, these melodies would not 
merely have moistened the eye but would 
have started a train of serious thought. 
On the day previous some of these same 
colored youth singers had been honored 
with an invitation to sing at the centennial 
exposition before President McKinley and 


his party, and old John Sherman, as he 


PRESIDENT ERASTUS M. CRAVATH 


black psople in the South, and in the c urse 
of a few short years they ucdergo « trans- 
formatian which tells in their faces, their 
bearing, their behavior, their sensitiveness 
to moral distinctions, their relations with 
one another, their attitude to the world in 
general, 

Take as a further proof of the refining 
influences which a course of thorough study 
has upon the blacks the appearance which 
they made on the Commencement platform, 
Through three hours on a warm evening we 
sat and listened to seventeen young women 
as each in turn, simply but prettily dressed 
in white, and in most cases without any 
notes, delivered a composition of her own. 
One forgot that he was any where else thanin 
an ordinary high class school for girls at 
the North. The subjects showed familiarity 
with various fields of literature, science, his- 
tory and art. Paul Danbar, the black poet 
whom Howells ranks so highly, was the 
theme of a discriminating address. Topics 
like The Modern Greeks and Prison Reform 
evinced a creditab’e knowledge of current 


forsake their lazy aud improvident 
ways and quit themselves like men. 
‘‘T, though a black,”’’ said one of the 
girl speakers, ‘‘do not want anybody 
to say ‘that is good—for a Negro.’”’ 

Rev. Dr. Charles M. Lamson of 
Hartford, Ct., who preached the 
baccalaureate discourse, ia which he 
urged his hearers to cherish reverence 
for truth, for law, and for personality, 
was deeply impressed with the at- 
tention which he received and the 
evident appre:iation of the line of 
thought which he developed. So, 
too, Rey. S. H. Howe of Norwich, 
Ct., to whom fell the duty of preach- 
ing the missionary sermon, added his 
testimony that the students of Fisk 
are good listeners. To be sure, it 
was beaten oil which these New Eng- 
Jand preachers had brought as their 
contribution to the exercises of the 
week, but the less distinguished 
members of the party who were now 
and then called to the front found a 
response for the message of even an 
average man. 

In the intervals between making ad- 
dresses and listening to the students 
opportunity was furnished us toroam 
about the spacious college grounds, 
to break bread in Jubilee Hall with 
the faculty and students, all of whom 
take their meals together on precisely 
the same fare, to take a hasty glance at 
the Daniel Hand model school, Livingstone 
Hall and the Theological Hal], the gym- 
nasium and workshop. The interesting 
circumstance about Jubilee Hall is that 
it was practically ‘“‘sung up,’’ a large por- 
tion of the $150,000 which the original 
‘¢Jubilees’’ earned in seven years being 
devoted to the structure and to the purchase 
of the present campus. The latest material 
addition is a handsome house for the presi- 
dent, which is nearly completed. Hitherto 
he has lived in Jubilee Hall, and it is only 
fitting that he should, after this long service, 
have a home of his own, which has been 
possible by the generosity of friends, Mrs. 
Fisk, and by the gifts of Paul D. Cravath, a 
New York lawyer and a son of the presi- 
dent. 

Fisk’s plant, on the whole, though hardly 
adequate to its purpose and needing at once 
to be supplemented by a fine recitation 
building, is still an excellent one, and is 
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valued at about $350,000, Its growth has 
been slow, but enduring. There are thdse 
atill in the harness, like President Cravath, 
who remember the infancy of the school, 
when it occupied the barracks in the center 
of the city not far from the railroad. The 
history of the institution since those years 
is like that cf so many of our colleges—a 
history of strong personalities like Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. Cravath, E. P, Smith, 
John Ogden, A K. Spence, George L. White 
and others, who were determined that the 
school should live and thrive and send forth 
its streams of blessing far and wide; and it 
was fitting that she who now, like theschoo), 
bears the honored name of General Fisk 
shou'd be present at the recent Commence- 
ment. Mrs, Fisk is still in vigorous health 
and an infiuential member of the Metho- 
dist Church, being president of ove of its 
W.omau’s Missionary Societies. She spoke 
several times during the course of the week, 
always tenderly and helpfully. 

One pleasant feature was the charce to 
meet the alumni, who returned in larger 
numbers this year than ever before. Such 
men as Rey. B, F. Ousley, who has been 
a missionary of the American Board in Af- 
rica and who is now doing a splendid work 
in Mississippi for the blacks, and Rev. H. 
H. Proctor, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Atlanta, and Dr. Wesley, 
a leading physician of Chicago, are them- 
selves the best arguments the school can 
adduce for its right to be. Since 1875 no 
less than 325 students have graduated from 
the college and normal departments, while 
the theological and musical departments, 
under the efficient care, respectively, of 
Professors Dunn and Wright, are impor- 
tant supplementary agencies. It was also 
touching to see the parents and friends of 
the graduates, who flocked to the various 
festivities and showered upon their espe- 
cial favorites flowers and presents galore. 
At the alumni dinner one father, who has 
already had four children pass through 
Fisk, counted up nine at home whom he 
hopes yettosendthere. Thereisno question 
but that the school is gaining every year a 
stronger. hold not merely upon the blacks 
of Tennessee, but upon the entire South. 
Among this year’s graduates were students 
from Texas, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Illinois, 

It is equally gratifying that.the senti- 
ment of influential whites in the South is 
becoming more and more favorable to the 
school, One of the directors of the centen- 
nial exposition, who represented that board 
at the services in the auditorium on Fisk 
Day, told us that he always advised parties 
visiting Nashville to see Fisk as one of the 
prominent and useful institutions of the 
city. It is true that there is as yet hardly 
any recognition in a social way of the noble 
band of men and women who constitute 
Fisk’s teaching force. The fact that they 
are ‘“‘nigger’’ teachers still disqualifies 
them in the eyes of the old Southern fam- 
ilies for being received at their tables 
and their hearthstones, Fortunately these 
teachers are too busy and too sensible to be 
troubled by such treatment. Their hearts 
are in their work. Their reward is great, 
and it comes to them day by day as they 
see the silent working of those forces which 
transform awkward, ignorant, untrained 
boys and girls into modest, intelligent, self. 
restrained young men and women, with the 
light of high ideals reflected in their faces, 

H. A, B. 
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THE PLAOE OF ART IN OHUROH 
BUILDINGS 


BY REV. JOHN W. BUCKHAM, SALEM 


The ruling motive in church building at 
present is utility, which has for its chief 
considerations area, acoustics, convenience, 
These demands being secured adornment is 
added upon the principle, the maximum of 
show for the minimum of expense. In re- 
ligious expression, devotional fitness, the 
typical modern church edifice is pitiably de- 
ficient. This is not right. Utility must be 
largely, perhaps chiefly, considered. Never- 
theless, the church is not a preaching hall 
or a clubhouse, but a temple of worship. 
Through the mute but impressive language 
of form and color it should, in all its lines 
and tints, express the religious sentiment. 
Education in worship is one of our national 
wants. The pulpit has always been, and 
will continue to be, honored by us. Its 
leadership is assured so long as its message 
is pure and high, It isin the spirit of de- 
voutness, reverence for sacred things, that 
we are most deficient. 

The influence of sacred art in developing 
the religious nature is as great asitis subtle. 
The mind of achild, especially, is susceptible 
to the subduing and hallowing effect of a 
church edifice suggesting the divine and en- 
during. The tawdry secularism so often 
seen in churches offers no help to the imagi- 
nation, It represses and degrades worship 
rather than assists it. It is true one can 
worship in spirit and in truth anywhere, 
nevertheless the outward and the inward 
should correspond. Between the exteriors 
and interiors of our church buildings there 
is but little to choose, but as a rule the ex- 
terior is less objectionable than the interior. 
The interior decoration of most of the 
churches of America has no religious, not 
to say artistic, character whatever. 

The designs upon the walls are, for the 
most part, such as are used in p1blic halls 
or dwellings or fashionable saloons. Many 
of them would be equally appropriate in 
dress fabrics. This incongruity is the more 
lamentable from the fact that the church is 
in possession of such a rich and beautiful 
symbolism. The vine and the lily, the 
palm branch, the dove, the fish, the tri- 
angle, the circle, the various forms of the 
cross, the sceptered lamb, the emblematic 
Greek letters, all are capable of impressive 
artistic treatment. The rude carvings in 
the catacombs exhibit far more genuine 
Christian art than the ornate and meaning- 
less designs which disfigure so many newly 
painted church interiors. Besides these em- 
blematic subjects there are certain struc- 
tural forms, like the Gothic arch and the 
vaulted roof, which in themselves express 
the spirit of aspiration and should be more 
largely used, 

If the love of the beautiful can only be 
developed, and its innate connection with 
religion realized, it will express itself more 
and more adequately. The defect isin the 
root, and therefore in the branch, It is true 
that neither the enrichment of church art 
nor that of worship might please our Puri- 
tan forefathers, but either might please 
them quite as much as asight of the church 
bowling alley or a whiff from the church 
kitchen, The truth is we are not in much 
danger of returning to popish abuses. The 
thing for us to look out for is the deluge of 
materialism which threatens us, To with- 
stand that it is necessary that the finer as 
well as the more universal expressions of 
religious life should be cultivated. 
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To this end the ministry of beanty, in its 
grander and its more delicate forms as well, 
must be enlisted. Church art, both arcbi- 
tectural and decorative, should be patterned 
after a high ideal or it will bring discredit 
to Christianity. If we do not have a care 
coming generations will say of us, not 
‘they builded better than they knew,’’ but 
“they did not seem to know what they 
were building.’’ ’ 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AT 8TOOKHOLM 


AN OBJECTIVE POINT FOR TOURISTS FROM 
ALL CLIMES 


BY W. 8. HARWOOD 


The sky is a rare, bright blue above this 
far city of the north and the green of June 
is on grass and tree, and the air is as clear 
and pure and cold as that which you breathe 
when you fill your lungs on the wide ex- 
panse of noble Superior, king of the world’s 
lakes. 

And with such surroundings and in acity, 
one of the most beautiful, the critics say, 
in the world, with an exposition under way 
which invites you again and again to its 
manifold beauties, under such conditions 
why should not the thousands of people 
from the four quarters of the globe find 
this one of the most attractive places in 
the catalogue of the show places of the 
nations? 

If one may answer in the general consen- 
sus of opinion from all people one meets, 
there will be but one way of responding to 
the question. It is a city of rare beauty, 
this Venice of the North on the shores of 
the Baltic, and the World’s Fair, which is 
now the star attraction of northern Europe, 
is well in keeping in interest and beauty 
with the setting of Stockholm, 

A ten-minutes walk from the center of the 
compactly built city lies one of the seven 
islands on which Stockholm is built and on 
this island stand the many buildings of this 
international fair of the northland. Water 
courses on two sides of the main exposition 
ground, a magnificent hill overlooking the 
city reached by a wiading gravelei way up 
a charmingly built terrace, a thick forest of 
fragrant pines, meadow land and little lakes 
and hills and dales and wide flower-gar- 
nished plazas—these are some of the natural 
attractions of this exposition, which here 
illustrates the progress of Sweden and Nor- 
way and Russia and Denmark, 

The interior of the buildings differs little 
from the interiors of buildings at all world’s 
fairs—immense in size and lofty in hight, 
and crowded with the best in commerce 
and industry and art and science which the 
exhibiting nations are preducing. But the 
exteriors of these buildings—there, indeed, 
you shall find the difference. They are 
quaint, queer, fantastic, picturesque in ar- 
chitecture and delightfully adapted to their 
needs, their very individuality and unique- 
ness, when combined in the whole pano- 
ramic view, hightening the general effect of 
beauty. 

In one of the large buildings the schools 
of Sweden have illustrated the great prog- 
ress made by sloyd in this country. Swed- 
en’s sloyd is finding favor rapidly in Amer- 
ican schools, and here you may see it at 
its best. You can hardly think of an arti- 
cle of common use in our modern life 
which these little Swedish children and 
youth have not made, and made well, All 
through their beginning years they are 
taught, not merely all that we know under 
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the head of manual training, but a thousand 
and one other things which fit them for 
usefulness on the farm or in the city, pro- 
viding helps to future bread-earning, culti- 
vating the eye and the taste and generally 
developing the brighter and better sides of 
life. It is one of the remarkable features 
of this exposition—the handiwork of the 
youth. And not only do they learn how to 
make tools and household utensils, chairs 
and tables, hats and caps and aprons and 
all imaginable kinds of fancywork, but 
they learn how to weave the cloth from 
which the garments come, Some of the 
most beautiful aprons worn by the women 
peasants of this country are of home-made 
material, which in point of beauty, and 
surely in point of durability, will vie with 
that of the swiftest loom of trade, 

Go from the sloyd exhibit a step higher, 

or as many steps as your judgment shall 
pronounce it, and you come to the art of 
these northern people housed in a long, 
white building beautifully lighted and ad- 
mirably arranged. There are separate divi- 
sions for the art of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia and Finland, with rooms espe- 
cially for the exhibits from other countries, 
Germany, England, France and the Wnited 
States being among the most liberally rep- 
resented. 
- There is much of the simple life, much of 
the rugged strength, much of the atmos- 
phere of the mountains and the flavor of a 
free, strong life in these paintings of Nor- 
way and Sweden. Russia is particularly 
gorgeous in her representatives—barbaric in 
her gorgeousness, one might say. Sweden, 
perbaps, savors more of the city, Norway 
of mountain and wild life—both presenting 
much thatis strong and vigorous. America 
is represented by but twenty canvases, but 
they are for the most part examples of the 
strong men—Sargent, Harrison, Melchers, 
Vonnoh and, of course, Whistler, for what 
would any exhibition be without an exam- 
ple of this artistic enigma? 

You know without your catalogue when 
you have come into the rooms of the French 
and the American painters; there is no dis- 
guising them; their lights will fit under no 
bushels. If they had more of the tremen- 
dous earnestness of some of these northern 
painters, and some of these northern paint- 
ers had more of the splendid training of the 
French and Americans, both would reap 
richly. 

There are nearly 2,000 works in the art 
galleries and they are worth study again 
and again. Several small examples of 
Puvis de Chavannes, whose magnificent 
decorations in the new Boston Public Li- 
brary building are so well known, are 
shown among the French paintings. 

Down along an arm of the Malar, the 
blue lake whose outlet tumbles rushingly 
down through the streets of Stockholm on 
its way to the Baltic, toward the eastern 
part of the exposition grounds lies Old 
Stockholm, a representation in exact dupli- 
cate of the Stockholm of the year 1593, It 
has taken no end of research and investiga- 
tion to build this quaint old place, It is as 
near exact as human forces can make it— 
the crooked, hilly streets, the strange little 
shops, dingy and low and lighted by tiny 
panes of leaded glass, the weatherworn 
old buildings almost reaching together over 
the narrow lanes, the cobble-stoned market 
place, the beer cellars—yes, even’ the beer 
itself, more’s the pity, ix duplicated, though 
perhaps this modern article is a trifle more 
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deadly than that which was in vogue $04 
years ago. 

The dress of the attendants is that of the 
end of the sixteenth century—the same 
burghers, the same warders at the gates, 
the same gay-garbed maidens in the shops, 
the same coarse clothed workmen beating 
out brass or iron into all manner of fantas- 
tic pieces of workmanship. When the 
crowd is numerous it is a veritable kaleido- 
scope of colors—the striking gowns of the 
peasant girls from Skansen mingling in pic- 
turesque brilliancy with the quieter dress 
of the city and town, and above, seen 
through the narrow chasms of the streets, 
the rare bJus sky of June. 

Ispoke of Skansen. Skansen must be seen; 
it cannot be described adequately. It is 


one of the features of the exposition which 


attracts many thousands of people. It zep- 
resents in striking style the ancient life of 
these countries—the ancient in dress, in 
architecture, in habits, in life. It deals, 
too, with the present peasant life and the 
life of the well-to-do country folk—it is the 
antithesis of the city. 

I doubt if anywhere in the world can be 
seen gayer costumes or more picturesque 
effects than I have seen during the midsum- 
mer féte days recently closed—surely there 
can be no place where, from one nation, as 
here among the Swedes alone, for instance, 
can be shown so wide a variety of such 
striking costumes in both the dress of men 
and women. 

The very brightest of colors the rainbow 
can show and some that it would seem 
would put the most brilliant bow of prom- 
ise in the shade you may sse in the dress 
of these peasants—reds and blues and pur- 
ples, yellows and greens and browns and 
black and white—mingled in one indescrib- 
ably brilliant combination. The men are as 
gayly clad as the women, too, or if not al- 
ways a8 gayly clad at least more fantasti- 
cally. Some of the processions of the /fétes 
and on other special days are representative 
of the days of old, nay, they are the actuali- 
ties of the olden days, so far as concerns the 
eye—mailed knights, bowmen, spearmen 
and pikemen, peasants in all their rare finery 
—a panorama of the past. 

Hardly a day passes but the king comes 
to visit the exposition. Some days both he 
and the crown prince come, followed about 
by a devoted people who, while they utter 
no huzzas, yet show a deep love for their 
sovereign in all they say and do—a sover- 
eign, I am sure, who deserves their love, 

There is nothing more witching and weird 
than this-twilight of this northern latitude 
—save when you want to sleep! With the 
gun going down at nine o’clock and getting 
up at three in the morning, and with a twi- 
light so bright you can read outdoors all 
night long, one must, indeed, have good 
control of his nerves to sleep under such 
conditions. You can’t close your windows 
because you want the air, and no curtains 
keep out this penetrating twilight. But it 
is strangely fascinating, too, and you find 
yourself falling into Stolkholmian ways and 
going to bed late. Courtesy and kindliness, 
you will find these everywhere, and I 
have yet to see a rudeness in Sweden. 

Stolkholm, June 29, = 

ae 

The bicycle rack which a church in Water- 
bury, Ot., has put up in its basement is a 
sensible concession to the needs of the con- 
gregation. It is already as necessary as a 
horse sbed in some communities and probably 
it will sdon bec »me equally common. 
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- A VAQATION FORETASTE 


BY A MINISTERIAL WHEELMAN 


Not a full feast, but a sample of what may 
be in store for any pastor or layman, male or 
female, when midsummer brings formal re- 
lease from routine toil and the questions 
press, ‘‘ What shall I do? Whither shall I 
go? And wherewithal shall the contents of 
a lean purse last longest?’’ Lo! your bicy- 
cle. It is assumed for present purposes that 
you own and ride a wheel. Your modesty 
has constrained you to escape the notoriety, 
now becoming painful, of those who do not 
use the noiseless steed. You have learned to 
rejoice, though at first with fear and trem- 
bling, in a locomotor which more than doubles 
your pastoral achievement, and enables you 
easily to touch two extremes of your parish 
in the same afternoon. 

But a “tour’”—has it never dawned upon 
you that more extended routes were open to 
you? No? Then listen to a bit of recent ex- 
perience. 

But stay! If you happen to bea “‘ scorcher,”’ 
clerical or lay, go no further with me. These 
lines are written for modest, moderate bi- 
cyclists, who have never aspired to a “ cen- 
tury’? and whose wheels occasionally “ wob- 
ble,’”’ and who secretly retain a bit of their 
first timorousness and envy the fearless ease 
of a twelve-year-old child on the rudest apol- 
ogy for a bicycle. 

Your preparations. The simplest possible— 
easy, flexible shoes, knickerbockers and stout 
hose, a plain belt, an outing shirt and a light 
cap, which a sudden breeze will not leave 
some rods behind you, and you are properly 
attired for your journey. A double“ carrier ”’ 
on your handle bar will hold two parcels, one 
containing as few personal effects as you can 
persuade yourself to take, the other your re- 
pair kit, for if you are wise you will cling to 
the tools and materials, few and simple, for 
mending punctures or creeping tires, having 
previously learned from some repairer just 
how to resuscitate an expiring inner tube. 
Over all strap your coat. Note the reading of 
your cyclometer and you are off. Ah! What 
exhilaration! Was ever a morning so perfect ? 
What a sense of freedom! How the cares of 
your parish, like its houses, glide behind you! 

But what is this? A soft, sandy bit of road? 
Loose stones and rough ruts? Yes; you are 
now on a tour, and you must be ready for 
every variety of highway. Where shall you 
go? Follow your leader, that is, the track of 
the bicycle that next preceded you, for wher- 
ever you go if central New England you will 
see that some wheelman has been before you. 
But that side track—twelve, eight, four inches 
wide, between bushes on one side and deep 
sand on the other—are you to venture there, 
between Scylla and Charybdis? Yes; you 
never dared such a deed before, but you go at 
it because you must, and you are soon amazed 
at the exceedingly narrow path which your 
wheels really need. Go slow, but keep going, 
and meditate upon the resemblance between 
successful wheeling and the perseverance of 
the saints, remembering that you will fall 
neither from grace nor a bicycle if you only 
keep up the forward movement. Rej pice, 
moreover, in the cheering truth that bad bits 
of road are short, and smooth stretches speed- 
ily follow, in whose enjoyment thete comes 
instant oblivion.to past roughnesses. Now 
we leave behind the hills of central Massa- 
chusetts and speed down the Quaboag Valley 
toward Springfield. Here is a hill before you. 
Do not be too ambitious at the beginning of 
your journey, but rest yourself by a dismount - 
and slow walk; it will put new life into the 
push of your pedals at the summit. 

Soon a glance into your road-book—fur- 
nished by the L. A. W.—tells you of nine 
miles of hard road ahead. Here is the rail- 
road close at hand; a train due in twenty 
minutes will take you and your wheel past 
the bad bit of highway for the sum cf thirty- 
one cents. Be prudent ivstead of pruud and 
you wil) e rewarded tomorrow morning. 
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Leave the cars and speed on toward the Con- 
necticut valley. What makes your wheel go 
so hard? It isthe head wind, stiffening every 
moment. Here is a noble pine; throw your- 
self upon the fragrant needles and rejoice in 
the refreshment and comfort yourself for ach- 
ing limbs by the reflection that the best medi- 
cine is more of the same toil. 

Now the roads improve; the welcome ad- 
yertising mileboards tell of the lessening 
distance; high noon and a lunch stand ap- 
pear together, and despite the prospects of 
dinner not far away you drain one, two, 
three glasses of cool milk and forget that bad 
half-hour when you meditated hiring a hay- 
cart for your farther transportation. 

One o’clock, Springfield. On its smooth 
streets and beneath its noble trees you glide; 
a friend’s hospitable home opens to you; 
sponge bath and rub-down and a fresh outing- 
shirt from your grip make you presentable 
for the dinner table, and a half-hour’s nap 
afterward leaves you ready for your onward 
journey up the loveliest of valleys, along 
roads which rival those of the old Roman 
empire, while the breezes which have been 
buffeting you now push you northward 
toward your distant goal, the halls of old 
Dartmouth and a twenty-year class reunion. 

Sunset and Hatfield’s elms! Who can ever 
see this combination and forget it? Pedal 
slowly along the quiet street. Yonder is the 
hotel, where luxuries are lacking but comforts 
abound, and a night’s hospitality will make 
but a slight item upon your expense account. 
What is that bell? Prayer meeting? Yes, 
and it summons you, weary and lame as you 
are. Go and enjoy a luxury of which you are 
always trying to rob your own people, a back 
seat, and make return for the spiritual feast 
of the hour, on the theme of “ God’s works 
in nature,’ by your heartiest utterance of 
thanks for what the day has brought you. 

A June morning, a cloudless sky and a 
straight level stretch of miles to the north- 
ward—whose pulses could keep from throb- 
bing at such a prospect? An unfenced high- 
way through the meadows, your pedal dash- 
ing the dew from the buttercups as you glide 
along the narrow side path, which has now 
lost all terrors for you. The birds sing in 
every bush, chattering squirrels slip out al- 
most from under your wheels, ‘‘man goeth 
forth unto his toil,’? and now and then you 
exultantly glide by some slowly jogging horse, 
and you pity the travelers who must rely on 
such out-dated means of progress. Sugar 
Loaf looms before you, and now*glides swiftly 
back as a mile of State highway leads you 
into South Deerfield; soon old Deerfield tempts 
your loitering progress, and all too soon the 
loveliest of Massachusetts valleys is past and 
Greenfield’s plateau is before you—sixteen 
miles in eighty minutes! 

And now good-by to level stretches. By 
this time your heroism is stirred and you 
are ready for sterner tasks. Now strike 
north for Vermont’s hills and valleys. Now 
your pathway is up and down, and as confi- 
dence grows you speed down the slight de- 
clines and rejoice to keep your momentum up 
the opposite grades, and soon learn the joy of 
a ‘coast’? down the longer hills, with one 
foot cautiously controlling your front wheel. 

But a bicyclist’s pen, alas! glides almost as 
swiftly as his wheel, and is far less readily 
stopped, save by the editor’s blue pencil. 
What sball we say further? -Only this: you 
will never know the value of your bicycle 
till you have made it your comrade for some 
tour, reaching over three or four days, and 
covering some scores of miles of such marvel- 
ous scenery as many a portion of our land can 
offer. The charm of bicycling is the complete- 
ness and swiftness with which view follows 
view and the endless variety of experience. 
If one is content to take time, to have a flex- 
ible program, to allow one day out of every 
four for rest or delays, such a vacation 
foretaste as this may well lead to a long feast 
of rich and profitable pleasure. 
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On the Continent of Europe 


Significant Events and Conditions 


An Ominous Decision. A recent decision in 
Bavaria as to the children of mixed marriages, 
that is, where one of the parents is a Roman- 
ist and the other a Protestant, is creating 
considerable dissatisfaction. Hitherto it has 
been understood that where no prenuptial 
agreement exists daughters follow the reli- 
gion of their mother and sons that of the 
father. The court now rules that where one 
of the parents after marriage changes the 
faith cherished prior to marriage the change 
shall affect the children also, that is, if a Prot- 
estant mother becomes a Roman Catholic her 
daughters, even if they have been baptized 
and confirmed as Protestants, shall be re- 
garded as Catholics. The complaint is that 
children are not protected in the faith in 
which they were baptized till old enough to 
decide for themselves as to the faith they will 
cherish. It will now be necessary that an 
agreement as to the religion of children be 
made prior to marriage, which shall take into 
account any possible change of faith on the 
part of either parent. 


Pastors and the Social Movement. Conserva- 
tive papers begin to speak of the national so- 
cial movement led by Pastor Naumann as if 
it were losing its hold on the people. The 
chief reason of its predicted failure is the sym- 
pathy which Mr. Naumann has with Mr. Bebel, 
the leader of the Social Democrats. And yet 
there has been no union between them, nor 
has Mr. Bebel been willing to accept the aid 
of Pastor Naumann in any of his political 
ambitions or methods of social reform. But 
the well-known hostility of the Social Demo- 
crats to the government, their constant criti- 
cisms of it and their attitude toward the re- 
cent festival in honor of William I., whom 
both government and the people have deter- 
mined to call ‘‘the Great,’’ cannot fail to 
weaken the hold on the public of any one 
who is even suspected of sympathy with them. 
It is still a burning question as to the position 
which pastors shall take with reference to the 
social movements. The opinion seems to be 
becoming general that pastors should confine 
their efforts chiefly to their own parishes, and 
should not attempt to discuss the ‘needs of 
other parishes or seek to exert any authority 
outside the limits of that section of the em- 
pire for which they are personally responsi- 
ble. Itis not probable that efforts to improve 
social conditions in one’s own parish will meet 
with any serious objection on the part of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. It is said that if 
each pastor will only do his duty there will 
be no need of efforts like those which Pastor 
Naumann advocates. 


Growth of Protestantism in Vienna. At pres- 
ent the number of Protestants in Vienna is 
about 50,000. Poor as most of them are, the 
majority of them being from Germany, they 
have naturally appealed to their friends in 
Germany for aid. This from the first has 
been granted, and so generously have the em- 
peror of Germany and many of the princes of 
that land responded that the corner stone of 
a new Lutheran church, a structure which will 
cost hardly less than $125,000, has been laid. 
Three churches will then serve the Protestant 
population of Vienna, which is now thoroughly 
respected and honored. 


A Notable Structure Burned. In this connec- 
tion may be mentioned the recent burning of 
the Kreuzkirche (the Church of the Cross) in 
Dresden in February. This was one of the 
oldest Protestant churches in the city and 
one of the largest in the empire and would 
seat 4,500 persons. It was originally the 
chapel of a convent, and received its name in 
1236 from a piece of the true cross which the 
wife of Henry the Illustrious furnished it. It 
‘became a place of Protestant worship in 1453, 
During the siege of the city by the Prussians 
in 1760 it was completely destroyed’ by fire, 


and was not rebuilt till 1792. Its tower was 
nearly 300 feet high (96 fi.). The bell weighed 
10,000 pounds. Few who have visited Dresden 
can have forgotten this magnificent edifice, 
or the immense audiences which often gath- 
ered within its walls. It is hoped that the 
work of restoration will proceed rapidly. 


A Startling Record. Official reports show 
that the number of marriages in France de- 
creased from 286,662 in 1894 to 282,918 in 1895, 
the number of births from 855,388 to 834,173, 
while the deaths increased from 815,629 to 
851,986. Notwithstanding the encouragement 
which the government has given to marriage, 
in only nine departments of the country has 
there been any increase in the number of 
births. The average mortality throughout 
France is 22.4 in every thousand. Through- 
out the country there are 100 deaths to every 
ninety-eight births. 


A Reaction Toward the Old Téstament. Texts 
from the Old Testament are sélected less fre- 
quently in Germany than many desire. The 
portions of Scripture furnished by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities from which pastors are re- 
quired to choose their texts are rarely taken 
from the Old Testament. The theory is that 
the New Testament has supplanted the Old 
Testament, and that criticism has cast doubts 
upon its historicity. But critics themselves 
are now asking that the Old Testament be re- 
stored to a place of honor in the church servy- 
ice, that wise use be made of the writings of 
the prophets, of the Psalms and of edifying 
passages in the historical books, in order that 
the people may see that the purpose of criti- 
cism is not to destroy but to build up. An- 
other reason why texts should be frequently 
chosen from the Old Testament is that the 
common people may understand something of 
the conditions which surrounded the Saviour 
when he came into the world, may learn what 
the Jews were in their range of thought, in 
their prevailing ideas and their aspirations. 
This is only one of the many signs which meet 
one in Germany of an earnest purpose to in- 
struct the people in the entire Bible and to 
preach the gospel in its simplicity and power. 
As a result of this new movement, and in part 
because of the example set by royalty, attend- 
ance at church has greatly increased within 
the past decade. Christian activity has also 
increased, not only in regular parish work but 
in hcme and foreign missionary service. 


Training Native Converts. The mission schools 
in the German colonies haye become a great 
power. At the beginning of last year there 
were in these colonies 279 schools all but fifty- 
three of them sustained by the gifts of evan- 
gelical German Christians. Since 1884 more 
than $1,125,000 have been spent upon them. 
They are of four grades, the lowest, in which 
reading and writing with religion are taught, 
elementary schools, intermediate schools, in 
which in addition to what are termed com- 
mon branches at least one European language 
is taught, and high schools, or the seminary, 
in which natives are trained for the best work 
of which they are capable. These schools 
have been of untold benefit to the colonies. 
Inasmuch as the government has as yet done 
nothing for education in them, it is quite 
natural that it should now be asked to make 
some provision for their support in the way of 
grants, as Eogland, Holland and even Spain 
have done for schools in their colonies. The 
policy of the German Government has been to 
follow the settlers rather than to lead and to 
do no more for them than is necessary for 
their protection. But the managers of mis- 
sionary work think the time has come when 
government may reasonably be asked to share 


in the expense of educating children born in 
the colonies. 
oro 
No man can hold God's hand tightly unless he 
holds his brother's warmly.—Rev. C. £. Jefferson. 
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The Home 


A OHILDLIKE MOTHER 
My child is lying on my knees; 
The signs of heaven she reads; 
My, face is all the heaven she sees— 
Is all the heaven she needs. 


And she is well, yea, bathed in bliss, 
If heaven is in my face; 

Behind it all is tenderness, 
And truthfulness and grace. 


I mean her well so earnestly, 
Unchanged in changing mood; 

My life would go without a sigh 
To bring her something good. 


Talso am a child, and I 
Am ignorant and weak ; 

I gaza upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak, 


For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The infinite of God. 


If true to her, though troubled sore, 
I cannot choose but be; : 

Thou, who art peace for evermore, 
Art very true to me. 


If I am low and sinful, bring 
More love where need is rife; 
Thou knowest what an awful thing 
It is to be a life. 


Hast thou not wisdom to enwrap 
My waywardness about, 

In doubting safety on the lap 
Of love that knows no doubt? 


Lo! Lord, I sit in thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee; 
She looketh up into my face, 
And I look up to thee. 
—George MacDonald. 
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Mt. Holyoke College announces a new 
elective planned for those who intend to 
enter journalism, which is to include one or 
two lectures by an experienced journalist. 
There is undoubtedly a growing number of 
women who support themselves by news- 
paper work, but we hope this course will 
not be commended to college girls as the 
equivalent of a newspaper apprenticeship. 
Given the right material, it is possible to 
teach girls to think clearly and express 
themselves in simple and forcible English 
during their college course, though it is not 
done as often as we might wish. But suc- 
cess in newspaper work means more than 
this. It means alert and wide-seeing eyes, 
an insatiable craving for accurate knowl- 
edge and a habit of thinking of the life of 
the world not merely as a series of unrelated 
facts, but as a great organism in which each 
fact stands related to many others and more 
remotely to all. If the college course as'a 
whole does not lay this foundation of intel- 
lectual method and teach this attitude 
toward life, no single course can possibly 
do it, and the apprenticeship of the office 
cannot be dispensed with even then. 


The paper-covered novel has its rivals in 


a class of books not generally regarded as 


summer literature. It has become fashidén- 
able even among frequenters of piazzas to 
read volumes on parliamentary law, social 


‘ problems or monetary standards. Women’s 


clubs furnish, directly or indirectly, the in- 


- centive to all this literary activity. One of 


the strongest of such organizations in New 


‘York city, for example, in announcing its 


program for the coming season, has out- 
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lined for its members a preparatory course 
of summer reading on socialism and politi- 
caleconomy. Ina more general way study 
in the club during the winter stimulates 
reading in vacation along special lines for 
which busy women had no leisure then. 
Summer is the only time when many per- 
sons can bring a fresh mind and undivided 
attention to a bit of ‘‘solid reading,’’ and 
we believe it will do them no harm, It is 
bad policy, however, to utilize every mo- 
ment of the precious resting time. The 
passion for book knowledge and intellectual 
amusement is carried too far when it is 
deemed necessary to establish a branch 
library or reading-room in a city park—a 
plan under consideration by the Free Li- 
brary Association of Brooklyn. Why not 
let the public rest tired eyes and worn 
nerves in such a place? If there must be 
amusement, encourage them to find it in 
the observation of nature or human nature. 
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THE RESTFULNESS OF OHRISTIANITY 


BY REV FRANK R, SHIPMAN ~ 


“At any rate, Drummond did justice to that rest- 
fulness of Christianity which lies behind its spirit- 
ual sharpness and searchingness.’’—W. Robertson 
Nicoll on Professor Drummond. 

Christianity a gospel of rest! We had al- 
most forgotten it. To us it has been a gos- 
pel of work, a call to energy, a shining- 
armored disturber of our tents of ease. Its 
heroes have been home missionaries (as 
they ought to have been, God bless them! )— 
home missionaries covering nine stations at 
once; its saints have fallen by the way with 
nervous prostration. Half-unconsciously 
we have imaged a Jesus of our own, fever- 
ishly wandering over the footpaths of Gali- 
lee and Judea, exerting himself to the limit 
of strength to ‘“‘ work while it isday.’’ The 
ideal is not hard to realize after a certain 
overcoming of fleshly inertia, The Chris- 
tian conscience re-enforces inherited Yankee 
activity, as oil re-enforces flame. We like to 
work, we are unhappy when we have noth- 
ing todo. ‘* The Christianity of America,” 
asage Japanese Christian said to me once, 
‘shouts, ‘do! do!’ all the time.” 

It is probable that most of the readers of 
this article can remember how they first be- 
came acquainted with the Christian’s peace. 
If, as is also likely, they were young people 
at the time, they had not been really ‘‘ heavy 
laden’’ hitherto, but yet did they not feel a 
calm, strong gladness when they had en- 
tered the service for which they had been 
sent into the world, and had enlisted under 
a leadership that was to endure forever and 
ever? 

A beautiful story is told in the life of 
Horace Bushnell which illustrates this first 
natural restfulness of our Christianity. A 
young girl of fine intelligence and instincts, 
but not at that time religious, had been in- 
vited to tea by Mrs. Bushnell. She had ac- 
cepted with considerable misgivings lest 
the evening should be made the occasion of 
such exhortations as were then too com- 
monly the only subject of ministerial inter- 
course with the unconverted, To her great 
relief, however, the time was spent in a 
pleasant way, free from all remarks of a 
personal nature. Mr. Bushnell, of course, 
saw her safely home when the evening was 
over, and as the night was one of brilliant 
starlight the talk on the way was naturally 
of astronomy and of the law-abiding order of 
the universe. He spoke eloquently of the 
great harmony of the spheres and of the 
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perfect manner in which each little star ful- 
filled its destiny and swung in the divine 
order of its orbit. 

‘* Sarah,” he said, turning to her with a 
winning smile, ‘‘ I want to see you in your 
place.”’ No other word turned the sug- 
gestion into a homily and her quick intel- 
ligence was thrilled and won by a thought 
which seemed, in that quiet hour, to have 
dropped upon her from the skies. 

She was not the first, nor was she the last, 
whose pulse has thrilled into solemn joy 
with the thought of being in her ‘ place.” 
All the elements of ‘life and peace’’ are 
herein contained, to be brought out later 
into clearer consciousness by the blessed- 
ness of their indwelling and sometimes by 
their absence, by the wisdom of prayer and 
by conflicts with old habits of thought and 
feeling and action. Our “ place”’ is to toil 
and trust, and the peace of Christ is the 
fruitof these in combination. Just because, 
in these busy days, we remember to toil 
better than we do to trust we so often lose 
the peace. 

‘“Two things only can make life go wrong 
and painfully with us—when we suffer or 
suspect misdirection and feebleness in the 
energies of love and duty within us, or in 
the providence of the world without us.”’ 
From these Christ delivers us by a sum- 
mons to mingled activity and quiet faith. 
Often there is no fault to find with the hard 
work that this wage-earner, that minister, 
yonder Sunday school teacher do, but their 
reaping is followed by no harvest, and they 
grow skeptical of God’s care. The trouble 
is, they do not use the faith-key that would 
unlock his care. They are like Christian 
and Hopeful in Doubting Castle in that re- 
spect. It is a touching and wonderful 
thought that God risks his reputation with 
us by conditioning his gifts on our faith. 

In the great battles for peace men often 
win. It is in the petty, daily skirmishes 
that we lose. We call upon God to say to 
the agony, ‘‘ Be still,” but we do not think 
we need him in life’s ‘‘ feverish ways,’’ as if 
fever was not a sign of disease. Lately a 
friend allowed me to see a transverse sec- 
tion of her daily life, which is outwardly 
enviable for its earnest power and yet tran- 
quillity. ‘‘Every minute is full, and it’s 
only ‘Christ in me’ that keeps me from 
great weariness and impatience. My life is 
such a mix—letters, business, housework, 
callers, company, church work, charitable 
work, My sister fits us to dresses, and we 
make them and sew till we get nervous, and 
then we have a prayer and praise meeting. 
Each day I must get a quiet time for wait- 
ing on God, that he may speak to me and 
fill me with his Holy Spirit.’’ 

Hers is just the common existence—labo- 
rious and heavy laden, not with much but 
with many things that miss God’s smooth- 
ing touch because they do not seem impor- 
tant enough to be taken to him; but my 
friend does not so misjudge the trivial 
round, and does not so disbelieve in God, 
‘¢ The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal, till the whole—the whole— 
was leavened,”’ Let us mingle the Chris- 
tian’s trust with our Christian toil and then 
we shall know the Christian’s rest to his 
soul. 

Luther said that he could not get along 
with less than two hours of prayer each 
day, and I have heard a living doctor of 
divinity say in relation thereto that the 
type of religion has changed, meaning that 
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it has changed in the direction of a more 
vital sense of God and a greater economy of 
time. And yet Luther accomplished a good 
deal, and it is a question if American Chris- 
tianity would not ‘‘do”’ more if it would 
take more time to reflect and to feel and to 
pray. 

It is not easy to come under the yoke 
which makes all else easy. Christ’s perfect 
rest arose from his perfect love and conse- 
quent self sacrifice of himself to God’s will 
in everything. So long as our submission 
to God’s will is imperfect, of course our 
rest will be imperfect. Now a certain 
rough and ready callousness to fate one 
may obtain in the preoccupation of work, 
but a true and confiding submission is won 
only in quietness and with the head bowed. 
There is a restfulness in Christianity, 
‘but,’ says Christ, ‘‘come unto me and 
get it.’’ 

Another truth in this connection is that 
prayer and trust simplify our understand- 
ing of our duties, and so bring a further 
peace. I have stillin my mind’s eye those 
American Christians who possess what 
Lowell called ‘that terrible conscience of 
ours.’?’ When this takes its own way one 
duty looks as large as another. Care after 
care is added to the burden, and few of 
them die and none are resigned. How dis- 
astrous the result is, particularly to the 
peace of women with their lives of frag- 
ments and details! 

A warm and protected home, full of vari- 
ety and color, is such a beautiful thing on 
earth that one hesitates to lay finger on one 
petal of the flower. It is true, however, 
that making home happy may be carried 
too far. Too much time may be spent in 
drawing the silken curtains to keep out the 
chill and the night. Too much nervous 
energy may be poured into entertaining 
those guests who will invite us in return—a 
practice that Christ did not consider worthy 
of encomium. And thus it happens that 
many women first suspect, and then realize 
for a season, that they are misdirecting 
their energies of love, and finally nervous- 
ness and invyalidism result. Some of us, in 
our refined Christian society, need to re- 
member that the duty of making happy 
people happier is not imperative. The 
saints who have nervous prostration are 
martyrs, but the saints who do not have it 
glorify God better and longer. 

If we look to Christ he will show us what 
not to do, and many of us greatly need to 
know that. He will show us, very likely, 
rising out of many of the wasting, fritter- 
ing occupations which we thought were 
duties, one simple, constant, hard work. 
So much harder, and therefore bracing, he. 
roic, and therefore resting. If our Chris- 
tianity is crying today, ‘‘ Peace, peace,”’ and 
yet there is no peace, the fault is not with 
the gospel. ‘‘Come unto me and I will 
give you—rest.’’ He is the same Christ 
that ever he was, and still the key of prom- 
ise in his disciple’s bosom should open the 
prison door. I have written to suggest how 
each of us in his own way may use it. 

pas es ee 

Every effort to bring joy into the lives of 
the pale, sad-eyed children in city slums de- 
serves notice. A society called the Children’s 
Guild of Play is connected with one of the 
social settlements in London. The little ones 
in the noisy, crowded neighborhood are sorely 
in need of lessons in innocent enjoyment, and 
it is believed that they are benefited not only 
physically but even intellectually and mor- 
ally by being taught how to play. 
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HELEN PARKER’S OOUNTRY WEEKS 


PART Il, 
BY SARA B, HOWLAND 
‘‘Everything good is on the highway.”—Zmerson. 

The Blossoms were all sitting at the 
breakfast table on Wednesday morning. 
They had finished their fruit course, fresh 
raspberries and cream; there were muffins 
as light as a puff, and now Mrs. Blossom 
was cooking the scrambled eggs over the 
alcohol lamp in a bright little ‘‘ spider,” 
whence they would issue as savory as if 
made in the most elegant of chafing dishes, 

Helen stirred the coffee in her forget-me- 
not cup, and absently tasted it before she 
remembered the sugar. 

“Mr, Blossom,’’ she said, abruptly, “I 
want you to make your plans to start with 
Rose tomorrow morning for Springfield, to 
be gone one week.’ Great astonishment 
depicted on all faces. ‘You must take the 
little chaise and old Prince and drive 
through all those beautiful woods as slowly 
as you like, only planning to get to some 
pleasant town every night. You must leave 
all the children here.’’ Deep gloom mani- 
fested by the two, and Buddie opens his 
mouth to roar, when arrested by Helen’s 
next words. ‘‘I shall stay and take care of 
them, and we will have picnics and make 
molasses candy every day.’’ Smiles dawn 
and Buddie exclaims, ‘* Goody, goody.”’ 

Mrs. Blossom begins to speak, Helen 
checks her. ‘‘Now, Rose, just wait until 
you hear my plan before you object. I 
know just what you do for the children, 
and I will watch them like a two-headed 
Janus. I can sterilize the baby’s milk as 
well as you can. I know that peppermint 
will stop colic; there is Dewee On Children 
in the bookease and a whole row of Baby- 
hoods. Dr. Whitcomb lives around the 
corner; I can get Martha Price to stay with 
me nights and of course I could telegraph. 
O Rose, do go! You never have been off 
alone since you were married, for you told 
me so yourself, and I know that you would 
come back all made over, as I am now after 
one week of rest.’’ 

‘*But Helen, you darling child, we do not 
want to go and leave you right in the midst 
of your visit. I never heard of anything so 
absurd as to let our invited guest take care 
of the family while we go off gallivanting! 
You are a dear, unselfish girl to think of it, 
but we could never consent,” 

‘*Do convince her,’’ said Helen, appeal- 
ingly, turning to Mr. Blossom. ‘ You 
know that I mean it, that I should enjoy it, 
because I love the children and like to be 
with them, and that if I could feel that 
Rose was happy and. resting I should be 
content though they stood on their heads 
and -played circus and menagerie every 
minute. If I could do just this one little 
thing for you and Rose it would make me 
happier than anything I know.” 

Mr. Blossom turned to his wife, who had 
jumped from her chair and gone around 
the table to hug her obstinate visitor in 
order to hide the tell-tale tears in her own 
eyes, and said, ‘* Let Helen have her way, 
little mother. Let her have the joy of be- 
ing a friend, which is the sweetest of all 

| things. It will be restful for us to go away 

together. It will be like a second honey- 
moon, and, for my part, I thank her heartily 
for giving me a week of the exclusive so- 
ciety of the dearest little woman in the 
world.”’ 


‘¢There, it is settled! Jupiter nods,” 
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cried Helen, triumphantly, while her cheeks 
glowed with pleasure at Mr. Blossom’s 
words, ‘‘Now we must fly around, for you 
are to be ready to start early tomorrow 
morning.” / 

Sure enough, the buggy stood at the gate at 
seven o’clock Thursday morning. A valise 
packed with changes of raiment was pushed 
under the seat, and a half dozen books were 
tucked under the cushions, Helen came 
back laughing when she went to put in the 
basket of lunch. ‘‘I thought you people 
were going to enjoy each other’s society, 
and here you have taken six books to read 
in one short week.”’ 

‘*O, but we feel happier to have them,”’ 
exclaimed both at once. ‘* We shall read a 
little and we cannot tell now just what we 
shal] want, so it is better to take a variety.’’ 

Mrs. Blossom was just ready to step into 
the carriage, looking as sweet as possible in 
a fresh linen waist, with white collar and 
cuffs and a becoming white sailor hat, when 
she ran back and kissed all the children 
again, 

‘“‘It is a great responsibility for you, 
Helen, and I do not know but Iam tempt- 
ing Providence,’’ said she, her heart failing 
at the last moment. ‘‘ Remember that the 
ipecac bottle is on the third shelf in the 
china closet, beside the Squibb’s Mixture, 
and the fever thermometer is in my top 
bureau drawer.’’ 

“Yes, you precious little mother. Don’t 
worry, for I will never leave your babies a 
moment, and I will do the very best I can.’’ 

They drove slowly away, the children 
waving their small handkerchiefs as long as 
they could be seen, and the baby throwing 
such charming little kisses with her tiny 
fingers that Mrs. Blossom felt herself an un- 
natural mother ever to think of leaving 
home, and visions of convulsions and croup 
and choking with thimbles danced before 
her eyes. 

Mr. Blossom saw her troubled face and 
bending over said, quickly: ‘** It’s we two, 
it’s we two, happy side by side,’ just as we 
were ten years ago this month. I wonder if 
you will be homesick now with ‘only just 
me’ as Buddie says?” 

Rose smiled and slipped her hand into 
his, resolving to leave behind every bit of 
worry and be as much as possible like the 
merry little bride of that other well-remem- 
bered journey. 

There never was a lovelier week, no, not 
even for those who are seeing their first 
honeymoon, What can the joy of the fond- 
est lovers bein comparison with that tender- 
ness, that deep understanding, which only 
long years of married life can bring? The 
early days had seemed perfect while they 
were being lived, for the Blossoms had be- 
gun their married life with plenty of love 
and trust in each other,.and more than that 
the steadfast purpose that never a cloud of 
misunderstanding should be allowed to 
come between them. Now, after years of 
life together, each knew the other perfectly, 
and there was an abiding comfort in their 
love that comes only to those who receive it 
from a Heavenly Friend, the one who teaches. 
‘us all to love in the most perfect way. 

Could anything be more beautiful than, 
with cares of parish and home left behind, 
to drive slowly through the rarest of woods 
and by the riverside, turning down some 
bypath to swing their hammocks, where 
they read or talked or slept, pausing in the 
college and seminary town to walk about 
the campus, to look over the libraries and 
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museums and to call upon old friends and 
teachers? 

In these days they had plenty of time to 
talk over their past life, and Mr, Blossom 
reveled in memories of college and reminis- 
cences of ‘the fellows,’’ to all of which 
Rose was never tired of listening. They 
went over all the sweet days when they first 
met, and each was deeply grateful for hav- 
ing been delivered from certain ones of the 
other sex who, perhaps, might have suc- 
ceded in entangling them if they had not 
been rescued by one another and saved from 
everlasting unhappiness. 

There were times when they found some 
rare thought brought out by a hitherto 
unnoticed verse in their Greek Testament, 
and times when they felt their hearts beat 
with new inspiration as they realized the 
joy and beauty of life, the blessedness of 
service, and the sweetness of sacrifice for 
those we love. One day, after a long talk 
about the joys that had come to then, their 
happy home, hosts of friends and blessed 
opportunities to help others, they knelt, 
hand in hand, away off in the dim woods, 
and thanked God for it all, asking that from 
their own sunny present they might shed 
light on many a darkened pathway. 

It was five o’clock when they turned into 
Main Street of Lakewood on Thursday after- 
noon, and the nearer they approached the 
parsonage the more the familiar thoughts 
came rushing back. Mr. Blossom wondered 
if any of the church members had been taken 
sick or died since they heard, and if the 
collection for foreign missions had been 
forgotten on Sunday. Rose remembered 
that there was a well in the next yard about 
which she had not cautioned Helen, and 
thought that if one of the children should 
have fallen in there her lovely outing would 
be as nothing. 

But no! There they all were on the side 
piazza, and in a moment a roar as of the 
bulls of Bashan ascended on the summer 
air, as the ‘‘ dauntless three ’’ rushed down 
the street, to be all taken into the buggy 
and borne in triumph the remaining steps 
of the way. Helen and Pink were at the 
gate, and never did a baby look sweeter, in 
a dress like her name, one that was not 
in the Blossom wardrobe when the travelers 
departed. 

There was not time for anything but the 
most general conversation until after meet- 
ing, when the children were asleep and 
Rose and Helen had settled down in the 
confessional to talk it over. 

‘The week has really been easier than I 
expected,’ began Helen, “The children 
have been remarkably good, on the whole, 
though I confess there have been moments, 
moments only, Rose, when I did not con- 
sider life to be ‘one grand, sweet song.’ 
One was when Rob fell out of the apple- 
tree—I had seen him looking at pictures on 
the piazza not two minutes before—and in 
the instant before I could reach him I did 
penance for all my sins of overconfidence in 
regard to my ability to take care of chil- 
dren. But he was not hurt at all, and only 
tore his waist, which I mended with a 
thankful heart. Then Bud sat down in a 
pail of water after he was all dressed for 
Sunday school, and I had to change his 
clothes ‘from turret to foundation stone.’ 
How could I have thought he would slip 
out of the back door, when I left him study- 
ing his verse like a littlecherub ? The baby 
cried quite hard one evening, but I gave her 
my watch to bite and she soon quieted down, 
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and did you see that she cut a new tooth 
while you were gone ?”’ 

‘¢ She does not usually have gold watches 
to cut them on,’’ laughed Rose. ‘I should 
think she would stop crying. You have 
done nobly, you blessed child. Angels 
could do no more. To think that you even 
got time to make that lovely dimity for 
Pink! I believe you are destined to marry 
a widower with ten children! 


“ However long thou walkest solitary, 
The hour of heaven shall come—the Man appear!”’ 


‘Don’t, Rose,” said Helen, blushing. ‘I 
am not altruistic enough to carry on the 
‘struggle for others’ more than one week 
at a time, but I am happy when I think that 
all has ended so delightfully and you have 
had your little vacation. 

‘“‘T shall be a better mother all the year,’’ 
answered Rose. ‘‘ You have helped me in 
more ways than you will ever know, and 
over and over, in the midst of my happy 
journey, I thanked and loved you in my 
heart.’’ 

“Tam thankful, too,’’ said Helen, as she 
gave Mrs. Blossom’s hand a tighter pres- 
sure, ‘‘ most of all because I have learned 
that the world is a very different place if 
viewed through’ Rose-colored spectacles!’’ 


A SUMMER OUTING GLASS FOR 
OHILDREN 


BY FRANOES J. DELANO 


Now is the time to form summer outing 
classes. The leaves are fresh and green, 
the birds are still singing, there are shells 
along the shore and the woods and fields 
are constantly bringing forth fresh flowers. 
Now nature has reached the heart of her 
sweet story, let us invite the children and 
lead the. way across the fields, along the 
shore and into the woods. 

There are many parents who really dread 
the summer vacation. ‘‘ My children run 
wild,’’ said one anxious mother to me early 
last spring. ‘* There is nothing special for 
them to do, and by the end of the season 
they are fairly demoralized.’’ Others told 
the same story of children intoxicated by 
the ‘‘summer’s lease.’’ So I planned my 
outing class and I am glad to relate our ex- 
periences for the benefit of any who may be 
interested. 

Three mornings a week from nine to 
twelve we would 


Wander away and away 
With nature, the dear old nurse. 


We began our rambles the first week in 
July. I had twelve followers, varying in 
age from six to thirteen. Most of them 
paid a trifling sum to join the class. Each 
child carried a lunch and a tablet with pen- 
cil attached. 

Our first day we spent on the shore inves- 
tigating starfishes. After lunch I related 
to them the story of Perseus and Androm- 
eda, The next time we went to the cove 
and made a delightful study of crabs. 
When the little ones became tired I read to 
them out of Water Babies. Another morn- 
ing we took up our quarters under an oak 
in a beautiful field, and there we found 
some specimens of calopogon, so we had 
orchids for our study that day, and I told 
them some of the wonders of cross fertiliza- 
tion. 

Thus the time went on. Every day we 
asked questions which no one could answer. 
We heard the birds sing and marked their 
flight. We picked flowers and named them, 
we gathered shells and drew leaves on our 
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blocks of paper. We looked up at the sky 
and across the water, We noticed the 
way of the wind and listened to what the 
leaves in the woods and the waves on the 
shore had to say. In short, we let the 
‘spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow 
up through the common,’’ and if the .chil- 
dren do not remember all the facts about 
dragon flies, lobsters, butterflies and orchids, 
they gained something a great deal more 
important. 

A program for such aclaes might be va- 
ried in many ways. A good plan would be 
to assign, at the beginning of the summer, 
@ special subject to each member of the 
class. Let one take shells and make a col- 
lection of them, another flowers, another 
butterflies, etc. At the end of the season 
invite the parents to a lawn party, and let 
the children exhibit their specimens. 

Yes, it is an ideal school, and why not 
have a great many such? There are young 
women everywhere, college graduates and 
others, who would gladly assume charge of 
such a class, And every town and every 
summer resort abounds in children who are 
continually asking, ‘‘What shall I de?’ 
‘* What shall I do?’ It only remains for 
the mothers to club together and pay a fair 
price for a teacher. 

‘*O,” said one lady to me, ‘if it were 
only French or music, or even painting, 
that you taught in your class I would gladly 
make some sacrifice to have my child join, 
but just flowers and crabs and things— 
they can learn all that in school.” Of 
course she missed the point altogether, and 
I did not attempt to explain. 

She should have gone with us one day— 
a day so perfect that teaching was unneces- 
sary. It was June out over the water, 
though it might have been July or August 
in the fields. We sat together on the sand, 
not a sound breaking the stillness save the 
lap, lap, lap, of the waves on the shore. 
I read a little from George Macdonald’s 
Golden Key, and then the children began to 
talk quietly about heaven. Indeed, what 
other subject could they talk about? The 
sea and the sky were radiant with messen- 
gers therefrom. I sat where I could look 
into their faces, and I noticed that one little 
girl listened with her heart in her eyes. 
Was it all new to her, this that the chil- 
dren touched upon and the earth and the 
sky made clear? I watched her as her eyes 
wandered off over the blue waters and 
rested there. By and by there was a flash 
from her eyes into mine, and then I felt 
sure that in the years to come ghe could 
look back upon that hour as one of the su- 
preme hours of her life. 

And this is the aim of the outing class— 
to put the child where nature may have her 
way with him. Let nature cast her irre- 
sistible spell over him, and then, like the 
child in the fairy tale, he may wander the 
wide world over and he will not let go the 
scarlet thread that binds him to the Fa- 
ther’s house. 

a ee Sn 

When the foolish custom of throwing rice 
after a newly-married couple is carried out to 
such an extent as in New Britain recently it 
becomes positively brutal. A bride, in en- 
deavoring to escape the stinging white grain 
with which her wedding guests were pelting 
her, fell, struck her head and lay unconscious. 
She recovered sufficiently to start on her 
wedding trip, but the whole pleasure of 
the journey was spoiled by a severe headache 


and the anxiety lest the result should be 
serious. 
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Closet and Altar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts; 
remember with whom thou hast to do. 


The record of our Lord’s life is full of 
strange, serene leisure. His Father’s busi- 
ness was done for thirty quiet years at 
Nazareth. The Son of God served so long 
an apprenticeship of patience before his 
ministry began. And afterwards, when he 
became the vortex of eddying multitudes, 
he never showed a trace of hurry or excite- 
ment. Through all those crowded days of 
healing and controversy he never knew what 
it was to be feverish or flurried or distraught, 
—British Weekly. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 
— Whittier. 


All growth in the spiritua' life is con- 
nected with the clearer insi ‘t into what 
Jesus is to us. The mor; ‘v3 realize that 
Christ must be all to us 2 d in us, the more 
we shall learn to live the real life of faith 
which, dying to self, lives wholly in Christ. 
The Christian life is no longer the vain strug- 
gle to live right, but the resting in Christ 
and finding strength in him as our life, to 
fight the fight and gain the victory.—<An- 
drew Murray. 


The effective life and the receptive life 
are one. No sweep of arm that does some 
work for God but harvests also some more 
of the truth of God, and sweeps it into the 
treasury of life.—Joanna Baillie. 


Without an end or bound 
Thy life lies all outspread in light; 
Our lives feel all thy life around, 
Making our weakness strong, our darkness 
bright; 
Yet is it neither wilderness nor sea, 
But the calm gladness of a full eternity. 


O thou art very meek, 
To overshade thy creatures thus! 
Thy grandeur is the shade we seek; 
To be eternal is thy use to us. 
O God! what rest, what joy it is to me 
To lose all thought of self in thine eternity. 
—F. W. Faber. 


Eternal One, what are our days and 
years but drops in tbe one river? They 
are mucb to us, they are as notbing to 
thee. Thou dwellest in eternity. From 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 
Wle are troubled by moments, we look 
forward to tomorrow witb distress and 
fear; we look back and see notbing but a 
gaunt row of dead Days looking reproacb= 
fully at us. May we not enter for one 
moment tbe sanctuary of eternity and be 
witb thee whose years are eternal, tbat 
from tbyp throne we may look downon all 
tbe restlessness and folly, all the disap= 
pointment and tumult of wbat we call 
time? Thy Son, our Saviour, was ale= 
ways lifting our thougbts up to bigber 
things. be would not bave us dis= 
tressed; bis word was: Fear not little 
flock; take no thougbt for the morrow. 
Lord, increase our faith. Wf tbou wilt 
increase our faith thou wilt increase our 
strengtb, our insigbt, our patience. 
Thou wilt take away from us tbe sting 
and tbe weigbt of fear and fill us witb 
the perfectness of love. These are great 
gifts we ask but we ask them of a great 
Giver. Hmen, 
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Tangies 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


64, CHARADE 


The fierce sun flamed down upon ONE-TWO, 
The air was in zephyriess calm ; 

The temperature had begun to 

Be quite unacceptable unto 
The monkey a-top of the palm; 

Nor could he avert THREE’S sharp ray, for 
His pouches would never secrete 

TWO ONE-TWO or THREE that might pay for 
The most inexpensive COMPLETE. 


He must not climb down; like the weather, 
He ranged at the highest degree ; 
His ancestors, ages together, 
As strong and unyielding as leather, 
Had been at the top of the tree. 
To take lower place is not looked for 
From those who would rate above ONE, 
Toough risking the fate they are booked for 
Who stay out too long in the sun, 
M. O. 8. 


65. ENIGMA 


We were inhabitants of.the far-off land of 
Palestine in the far-off time of the Bible. 
There is no record of our birth and our early 
life was passed in obscurity; nothingis known 
of it but the recorded fact that we never in 
those years were obliged to work. Suddenly 
we were called upon for a great public sery- 
ice, in the accomplishment of which we were 
forced to be separated from our little ones, 
for we were both mothers. 

Notwithstanding our inexperience and the 
natural clinging to our children, we hesitated 
not at the call of duty, but went straight 
about our work, turning not aside to the right 
hand or to the left, guided by a power above 
ourselves. Men in high position left their 
homes to follow and behold our work. Straight- 
forward we went, but sacred history records 
the cry that oft escaped our lips, wrung from 
the mother heart within us. 

Our great work was accomplished, and then, 
sad to relate, amid general rejoicing we each 
met a violent death, never again seeing home 
or little ones. 8, 


66. HOMONYM 


(The same word in different meanings.) 
Great but misled, though long since dead, 
Poor bard, I think I see him now, 
As, driven by common need of bread, 
He guides his heavy, cumbrous plow. 


But all the time thinks out in rhyme, 
As nature’s various moods inspire; 
While in his breast his true heart PRIME 
With ardent, patriotic fire. 


In tender lays he words the praise 
Of sparkling TWO and ferny dell; 
Or sings about his native braes, 
And yellow gorse and heather bell. 


O, gifted THREB! though some there be 
Who for thy faults discount thy fame, 
One page of thy sweet minstrelsy 
I read, then quite forget to blame. 
MABEL P, 


67. THE BANK TELLER’S DILEMMA 


A bank teller has $111.10 (nickels, dimes, 
quarters and half-dollars) in three money 
bags marked A, B and C. He remembers 
that he put the nickels and dimes together in 
bag A, but forgets whether he put the quar- 
ters in B and half-dollars in © or vice versa. 
He remembers that the number of coins in B 
is odd and exactly one-half the number of 
nickels, and that the number in C is exactly 
twice the number of dimes. If he calls rea- 
son to the aid of memory, how can he deter- 
mine where the quarters and half-dollars are, 
respectively ? F. L. 8, 
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68. QUERY 


Ofacelebrated novel’sname a tinker once made use, 
In answering a farmer who had given an excuse. 
“I’m afraid my umbrella’ not worth fixing,” he had 
cried. 
And now, my reader, tell me what the tinker-man 
replied. 
0. L, E 


69. CONCERNING AGES 


1, What is the most ungovernable age? 2. 
The most picturesque age? 3. The wisest 
age? 4, Thecommon age ofa book? 5. Most 
noble age? 6. The common age for a canary? 
7. The age of the new woman? 

Matric W. BAKER, 


59. DRAWS 


60. AC, 21; CB, 17; CD, 10; AD, 15; DB, 6, 

61. May-flower. 

62. 1, Republican. 2, Monarchist. 

63. Scrape, crape, ‘‘ Rape (of the Lock),” ape. 

Recent so vers are: Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 56, 58; Celia Holt, Stafford Springs, Ct., 57; 
Edith Dickey, Olcott, Vt, 57; H. H., Sherbrooke, 
Ont., 57,58; C. H. V, Salem, Mass , 55,58; A.8.B., 
Kingston, Mass., 53,57; Helen, Portsmouth, N. H., 
58. 

Of the above solutions of 57 one only is incorrect 
—270 cattle, 675 hozs, 1,920 sheep. Others doubtless 
profited somewhat by the caution given, although 
only one solver stated that his answer was the re- 
sult of bis first trial. 

Nillor believes he has discovered that 44 had no 
solver. He hardly expected that it would have, 
however, as that kind of tangle is usually: hard to 
solve. 


IN A OITY PARK 


A stretch of lawn as smooth as happiness, 
And tender green withal, and dappled o’er 
With shadows that the birches throw, unless 
A maple here and there throws shadows 
more. 
Beyond, the houses, spires, toilings, din, 
And all that makes a cityful of sin. 


And yet the sun’s a-shine, and, somehow, from 
This common scene, that’s trying to be fair, 

There’s something rises in the city’s hum, 
There’s something brooding o’er the smoke 


and blare , 
That makes the place and time and people 
seem 


A beauty and a promise and a dream. 
—Richard Burton. 


WOMEN’S WAYS AND WORKS 


It is surprising to learn from an enthusias- 
tic kindergartner that there are 50,000 kinder- 
gartens in the United States, and that they 
are increasing at the rate of 10,000 a year. 


Some thirty cities and towns in Ontario 
have adopted a curfew ordinance forbidding 
girls and boys under fourteen to be on the 
streets after 7 Pp. M.in the winter and after nine 
during the rest of the year. 


Farmhouses in Carroll County, Md., are 
supplied with a telephone service at $15 a 
year. A means of instant communication 
with physician, post-office and stores must 
make life in the country far more convenient 
and attractive. Probably the time will come 
when the housekeeper in city or country 
will insist upon having a telephone in her 
kitchen, 


Miss Beulah Dix of the graduating class at 
Radcliffe is the first woman to carry off the 
Sohier prize of $250 for the best thesis in mod- 
ern literature. This is no small honor as 
competition is open to graduates, as well as 
undergraduates, of both Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. Miss Dix’s subject was The Published 
Collection of English and Scottish Ballads, 
1765 to 1802, 
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The Conversation Corner 


; EAR CHILDREN: Do you remem- 
D ber two letters from two girls two 

weeks ago? With them came an- 
other letter, with the explanation that little 
Evelyn ‘would be greatly disappointed if 
her letter were not sent too.” It is written 
with a pencil on a bit of paper, and is per- 
haps the first letter the little girl ever wrote. 
It is such a perfect specimen of a child’s 
first attempt to write, with letters and 
figures turned wrong side around and bot- 
tom side up, that I have determined to 
print it for you—showing also the ‘ photc- 
graph of us three little girls.”’ Evelyn is in 
the middle—which is Alice and which is 


Elizabeth you must guess for yourselves. 
Evelyn T. Boys play marbles. I’m 
down here. Iam 5 yearsold. I have been 
to school. 2 months, [Then follows a row 
of curious things which D. F.’s types can- 
not print—I do not know whether they are 
butterflies or Brownies or hooks and eyes!]* 
fly cat rat milk play mat let did them trot. 
0 000000-000 oO 0900 [Of course 
you kanw these are kisses!] Ev-lyn TT. 
01+10=209+9=18 8+8=—16 7+7=146+6= 
12 54+5=10 4+4=— 8 Evelyn 3 +4 3==> 
62+2—4 Evelyn 141 =2 EVELYN T. 


HARTFORD, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to be a Cornerer. 
Iam seven and a half years old and I live in 
Hartford. How much does a Scrap-book cost? 
I would like one. This money I send is for 
Pomiuk. I love to read about him and your 
cat good bye. Saraz S. 


Corner Scrap-book (1897 edition) costs 
$1.25. Do you want blue covers or black? 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a picture, 
which I took with a pocket kodak, of the 
monument to Governor Sevier, which stands 
in the Court House yard. It is for you to 
keep. I take pictures of my little sisters and 
my dog Jet. I have a bicycle and am train- 
ing for some races. I take the Youth’s Com- 
panion and mamma takes The Congregational- 
ist, atd she reads the Corner to us children 
Sunday afternoon. Harry C. 


Harry must be a happy and promising 
boy, for he takes both those papers, rides a 
bicycle and has a camera! That General 
Sevier was a brave man, and one of the 
founders of Tennessee. At one time he 
was governor of the State of Franklin. 
Who knows about that State? Tennessee 
is now celebrating its centennial in a great 
fair atits capital city. No doubt Harry and 
other Corner correspondents will attend it. 


TOWNSEND, MAss. 


».. Willit be out of your legitimate course 
to ask in your Corner where information can 
be ohtained of the early Catholic missions in 
California? Ever since reading Romona I 
wished to know more of them. S M. B. 


Try Britannica and Bancroft’s history of 
California, and read the next letter. 


Forest GROVE, ORE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 have neglected writing 
to you so long that I am afraid you must have 
almost forgotten me, you have s0 many young 
people toremember. I send you by this mail 
a piece of beeswax which we dug up on the 
Nehalem beach. It is quite a curiosity. 
Though it is not known for certain, it is 
thought to have been brought over by a ship 
owned by the first Jesuit missionaries that 
came to the Pacific coast. The theory is that 

-a@ Spanish ship was bound for some mission 
en the California coast, that it was driven 
‘north by a storm and wrecked on the coast of 
Oregon, and that the crew were murdered by 
the natives. The beeswax, itis thought, was 
intended to make candles. Some of the pieces 
» have characters on them. I know one girl 
_that found a piece which she sold for $10 I 
_ know of one man that found $200 worth. L[in- 
close —— for Pomiuk. Do you atill intend to 
visit the Pacific? Ifyou do you must stop at 
' Forest Grove, Horace T. 


. * A wise friend tells me that they are three-leaved 
“ cloyers ! 


How I wanted to join the Eadeavorers on 
their pilgrimage acrogs the continent! If 
any of our members are in the expedition— 
as of course they are—I hope they will write 
us something of the wonderful things they 
see, A few days ago I happened to sit at a 
public dinner beside a college president 
from your city and his account of it made 
me still more desirous to call upon you. 
The beeswax came all right and is a very 
interesting relic. Although so old it seems 
fresh and new. Have any of those charac- 
ters been deciphered? Perhaps Horace can 
help answer S. M. B.’s question. 


BRIDGEPORT, C7, 

Mr. Martin; Sir: If there are any coin col- 
lectors in Connecticut, I should like to get 
their addresses. Miss B. 

I think there are severai of our members 
in that, as well as other States, who are 
making collections of coins, but I have no 
list of them. If any send their names [ will 
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publish. them or forward them to the in- 
quirer. I have had several applications for 
the 1857 and 1858 cents, and have a few left, 
although I had a call last evening from five 
boys who wanted some of them. These 
pennies belong to the Corner Cot Fund. I 
have also an English crown of 1819 (the 
year of Queen Victoria’s birth), a silver 
dollar of 1799, half-dollars of 1817, 1818, 
1819 and 1836, and the set of Turkish coins, 
referred to in Corner of June 17. 
Cornerers wish these, let them write at once, 
or I shall turn them over to the coin buyers 
and the proceeds to the benevolent funds to 


which they belong. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Though not so young as 
some of the readers of the Corner, I am none 
the less interested in it. I should like to 
know what information the Cornerers can 
give of that remarkable man, Capt. Joshua 
Slocum, who is on a trip around the world in 
a little sailboat of his own making. He 
started from Boston. The date of his setting 
out I do not know, but should like to find out. 
The last I heard of him he had left Samoa and 
reached Sydney, Australia, where he was 
given a great reception. But that was last 
summer. Capt. Slocum is an old sea captain, 
and was once wrecked off the coast of South 
America. He made a boat from the wreck, in 
which he and his family returned to Boston, 
a distance of fivethousand miles. That boat is 
now in the Smithsonian Institute. Mrs. H. 


That sounds like one of the daring ven- 
tures of dur old Corner skipper, Captain 
Myles, who has not been heard from for a 
long time. Is it possible that he has as- 
sumed a name go foreign to his character as 
Slocum, and so got to the windward of us 
all? If, however, there is any other such 
yoyager, we would like to hear of his where- 


abouts now. Mw: y See 


If any: 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


Four-Dollar Gold Piece. When I was a boy 
it was a common joke to promise a “ four- 
dollar bill,’ there being no issue of that de- 
nomination. Buta gold coin of that value is 
said to have appeared lately in Cincinnati. 
It was dated 1879, and had inscribed on it, 
United States of America, H Pluribus Unum, 
thirteen stars and the Goddess of Liberty, 
also this: ‘One Stella, 400 cents.’’ No such 
coin was ever minted by the Government, 
and initial letters between the stars indicate 
a personal coinage. If any Cincinnatian sees 
fit to send it to the Pomiuk Fund, I will sell 
it to the first applicant among our coin col- 
lectors | 


Bicycle Travelers. Speaking of the lone nay- 
igator across the ocean, who knows about a 
gentleman and his wife and their dog Fritz, 
who started some weeks ago from Boston for 
San Francisco? They rode on a tandem bicy- 
cle and carried Fritz in a basket strapped on 
ahead when he was tired of running behind. 
Did any of our Endeavorers try that method 
of going to ‘ Frisco, ’97? 


Fox and Geese. This old game was played 
in Roger Williams Park, Providence, accord- 
ing to the papers, not long ago. The fox ap- 
peared first, having his eye on the well-fed 
geese in the park. But there was a new actor 
in the game, unknown to the ancient fox. 
It was a bicycle with a policeman upon it. 
Although Reynard turned and doubled, the 
bicycle gained upon him and drove him to 
the water. He plunged in and tried to out- 
swim his pursuer, but the latter exchanged 
his “bike’”’ for a boat, and soon overhauled 
him and persuaded him to surrender—with 
two bullets. The name of the wheel is not 
given, but its proprietors ought to advertise it 
by such a legend as this: ‘‘ This is the ‘ bike’ 
that carried the ‘cop’ that caught the fox 
that chased the goose that lived in the lake,’’ 
etc. 


Counting Wayside Cats. The papers also have 
notice of a new game by which travelers (in 
the vicinity of Newburyport) amuse them- 
selves, namely, to see who will count the 
largest number of cats ona given trip. The 
desire of victory leads to close observation, 
and the number of tabbies seen, even on an 
unfrequented road, is surprising. One gen- 
tleman reported at a farmhouse nine cats, 
besides several white rats and a guinea 
pig! 

Bicycle in the Sunday School. The teacher 
asked, ‘‘ Where were Tyre and Sidon?” And 
Johuny Sprocket held up his hand: ‘‘ Please, 
ma’am, Tyre was where they made bicy- 
cles!” 


Hints for Vacation. In the summer number 
of the London magazine '‘B. O. P.” (which 
means Boy’s Own Paper), edited by Dr. Gren- 
fell’s friend, Mr. Hutchinson, also editor of 
the Toilers of the Deep, a regular contributor, 
who adds to his name ‘M. D., R, N.,” gives 
good advice to the boys about the summer: 


The study of natural history combines exer- 
cise, recreation and fresh air all in one. [ 
only want you to wander and wonder—you 
can’t help wondering if you study the life 
histories of the creatures of the wilds. How 
infinitely better is occupation like this than 
‘‘ mooling ’’ indoors, sticking up stamps thas 
you have either bought or begged! The for- 
mer makes you as hard as the heather that 
blooms on the bonnie hills of Scotland. I 
have known boys, who at fifteen or sixteen 
were as pale as parsnips and as thin as snipes, 
who were at twenty rosy and well built, sim- 
ply by adopting the policy of keeping all the 
time in the open air. Even should you be a 
dweller in the city, haven’t you got a bike? 
Well, if so, mount that and you’ll soon be 
among green, flowery fields... . You’ll come 
back as hard as scupper nails, as brown as the 
back of my fiddle and as brisk as a weasel. 
“ Good-by, laddies, and happy may your gum- 
mer be!” %, 
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Lesson FOR JULY 25 Acts 17: 22-34 
PAUL PREAOHING IN ATHENS, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The apostle was brought to Athens by his 
Berean friends. He did not cone there to 
preach, but apparently expected that the way 
would soon open for him to return to Mace- 
donia and continne his work there. He was 
waiting in Athens for Silasand Timothy. But 
his mission possessed him, and would not suf- 
fer him to wait. He must preach. Here was 
a@ man who never waited for a call. It was 
always ringing in his ears. Wherever he set 
his foot he felt the same irresistible impulse— 
** Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” 

The fair vision of Athens rises before me as 
I write. I would like to draw a picture of it, 
and point to the temples and statues still 
standing which must have influenced the 
great preacher as he looked on them. But I 
must resolutely confine my thoughts to these 
three things out of the many of great interest 
in this lesson: 

I. The audience. Here was a multitude 
proud of the historic culture of their city, 
whose leaders pursued learning as a pastime, 
to whom religion was an absorbing amuse- 
ment and moral earnestness only a name, 
Idols were everywhere. From the magnificent 
statue of Athene on the Acropolis to the mar- 
ble images of Hermes in front of many private 
dwellings the multitude of gods looked from 
every side on the spectator. As elsewhere, 80 
here Paul first sought Jews. But they had 
no such spirit as that which he had encoun- 
tered in the cities where he had been laboring 
in former months. He reasoned with them, 
but they were not enough in earnest to receive 
his gospel or to fight it. Then he went daily 
into the market place and talked after the 
manner of Socrates, his themes being Jesus 
and the resurrection from the dead. Among 
his hearers were Stoics and Ep‘cureans, The 
Stoics held that the universe was God, that 
matter was eternal, and that the soul, which 
was material, returned at death to its original 
elements. They believed that there was no 
pleasure in good and no pain in eyil. The 
Epicureans were atheists. They held that 
there was no God, that all things came by 
chance or fate, and that the soul was com- 
posed of the same atoms as the universe into 
which it was resolved at death. To them 
pleasure was the only good and pain the only 
evil. Both these sects recognized idols as 
gods, though the Stoics regarded them as 


minor representations of the universe, and | 


the Epicureans as phantoms of the popular 
mind. They claimed to be philosophers, and 
some of them were judges in the supreme 
court of Athens, known as the Areopagus. 
Its duties were in part to supervise and pro- 
tect the national religion. To this court the 
philosophers conducted Paul, that he might 
there explain his doctrines, which seemed to 
them curious and interesting. They applied 
to him a word of Athenian slang, which meant 
that he was retailing other men’s ideas with- 
out knowing what they were. The place to 
which they took him was probably not Mars’ 
Hill. It may have been some open building 
in the market place. 

If. The sermon. No more wonderful ad- 
dress than this is to be found in all the records 
of Paul’s preaching, nor any better adapted to 
his hearers. Luke gives only the brief outline 
of about 2560 words. But the arguments were 
evidently so expanded that his hearers could 
understand his message, and one of the judges 
was converted by it. Paul’s outline presents: 

1. His doctrine of God. He complimented 
his hearers by telling them that they gave 
great attention to religion [v. 22]. He re- 
ferred toa God whom they worshiped without 
@ name, and proposed to give to that unknown 
God the name and character of the supreme 
Being whom he sought to lead them to wor- 
ship. Paul closely followed in this model 
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address the first revelation of God to men in 
the first chapters of Genesis. He told them 
that this unknown God was the Creator of 
the universe [v. 24; Gen. 1: 1-27]; the Pre- 
server of all life [v. 25; Gen. 1: 28-30]; the 
Lawgiver [v. 30; Gen. 2: 16, 17]; the Judge 
[v. 31; Gen, 3: 14-19]; and the Father [vs. 28 
29; Gen. 3: 15]. It is along these lines that 
Jesus himself revealed God. But Jesus be- 
gan with those to whom God was already 
known in all these forms, and made him near 
and vivid to their moral natures [Mark 1: 
14, 15). These facts are the alphabet of re- 
vealed religion. 

2 Paul’s doctrineof man. He told his hear- 
ers that all mankind sprang from one source 
and were of one race; that different nations 
did not have gods limited to their own terri- 
tory, but that one supreme God had set the 
bounds of the habitation of them all [v,. 26]; 
that this one race were all the children of 
God [v. 28]; that they were able to know God 
even from the revelation of himself in nature 
[v. 27]; that they were all under moral obliga- 
tion to obey his law [vs. 29, 30]; and that they 
were all immortal beings, whose future was 
to be determined by the awards of Christ as 
their judge. The evidence of this last great 
truth lay in the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. 

IIL. The effect of the sermon. We may nat- 
urally infer that if Paul had continued his 
discourse he would bave completed his teach- 
ing by setting forth the doctrine of salvation. 
But the Athenians were already wearied. 
Not always can the eloquent and even the 
inspired preacher command the attention of 
his hearers. The fault in this instance was 
not in the speaker, whose spirit was stirred 
within him [v.16], nor in the sermon, which 
contained a wéalth of truth concerning God 
and man and human duty and divine rewards. 
The fault was in the shallowness and conceit 
of the hearers, whose spiritual natures were 
dead. They had no interest in a future life. 
The court seems to have adjourned without 
formality when that subject was reached. 
Some laughed at the speaker. Others, more 
polite, promised him an audience at some 
future time. 

Yet the effort had not beenin vain. A few 
believed his word. Among them were a mem- 
ber of the court and a woman who was proba- 
bly a foreigner of dissolute life. To the others 
also he had brought a message of measureless 
significance. The judgment scene which he 
pictured to them, suggested by the court in 
the midst of which he stood, was certain to 
become a reality, when their easy dismissal of 
it from their minds would be remembered 
and when their own final destinies would be 
determined. No true. prophet of God ever 
preaches without results. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 

Topic, July 18-24. The Folly of Distrust. 
Luke 12: 22-32; Rom, 8: 31-39; Eph. 3; 14- 
21, 


If God is fer us, 
rules, 


If Christ died. If he lives and 


[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


BIOGRAPHIOAL 
REY. SAMUEL B, HALLIDAY, D.D, 


The mention of Dr, Halliday’s name inevitably 
suggests Henry Ward Beecher, with whom he was 
associated for twenty years at Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn. Though he performed some of the best 
work of his life in this capacity, he was not with- 
out qualities of originality, as his formation of the 
Beecher Memorial Church soon after Mr. Beecher’s 
death proves. He was born in Morristown, N. J., 
Jane 5,1812,and at eighteen years of age established 
at the Spring Street Preabyterian Church, New 
York, what is considered to be the second Sunday 
scbool infant class in the country. He did consid- 
erable service as a visitor and evangelist among the 
poor, from which occupation, in 1869, Mr. Beecher 
called him to relieve himself of a considerable part 
of the routine work, Upon Dr. Abbott’s accession 
to the pulpit of Piymouth Church Mr, Halliday re- 
tired. He died in Orange, N. J., July 2. 
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If you cannot get 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der at your grocer’s,will 
you kindly drop us a 
postal giving us his 
name. 

We will send you a 


cook book for your. 


trouble. 

Our interests are mu- 
tual; you want the best 
baking powder, and we 
want you to have it. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
8: Fulton Street, New York. 


The Woman 


who lives at a distance from 
shopping centers is often at a 
loss how to obtain the best 
household articles without a 
trip to the c:ty; you can stay 
at home and obtain 


ELEC RL 


you live, 


costs nothing. v s unlike any 


“Open tbo wala shut 
t 


And lI’ 


POLISH 
Drop us a line with 15 cents in 
stamps or currency and a box 
comes to you promptly. 
cle Sam” is our messenger and 
he will find you wherever 


A trial quantity by the same messeng 


silver polish. Le cing grwcers sell it. 
The Electro Silicon G many. New York, N. Y. 


‘ ‘Un- 


er 


give you something 6 ng to > abe you wise.” 


If you would be wise in candy wis- 
dom and know the delicious flavor of 


the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN'S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates and Confections | 


Sold everywhere. 


Wurrman's Lxstantannous Cnocorars te 
flavor and quality, delicious and heall 
instantly with boiling water, 


Ask for them. 


{n 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 2 ane a i : 


5 July 1897 


Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DR. HURST’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
, CHURCH 


The seventh volume of the Library of 
Biblical and Theological Literature, edited 
by Drs. G. R. Crooks and G. F. Hurst, is 
volume first of a History of the Christian 
Church, by Dr. Hurst. For many years the 
author has been in active service, not 
merely as a preacher and bishop but also as 
a lecturer to theological students, and the 
substance of this book is that of a series of 
lectures delivered to successive classes of 

‘students from 1871 to 1880. The material 
of the lectures, however, has served merely 
as 2foundation for the present volume, It 
has been altered somewhat in respect to 
proportion and sometimes in respect to 
treatment and even substance. The out- 
come is a history elaborate and comprehen- 
sive, yet so arranged and written as to deal 
mainly with salient features of Christian 
history, and to put the whole helpfully into 
a strikingly inclusive and enriching bird’s- 
eye view of the subject. 

This first volume c>vers the period of the 
early and medismval church and comes 
down to the beginning of the Reformation. 
Dr. Hurst is noticeably successful in com- 
pressing a great deal of important matter 
into small compass. For example, he treats 
of the Mohammedan body in only some fif- 
teen pages, but the four chapters which 
these pages include furnish a statement of 
the principles and other characteristics of 
Mohammedanism which is quite enough 
for the author’s purpose. Such episodes as 
tbe rise of early Christianity in England 
and the difficulty of adopting a convincing 
theory as to how Christianity reached Great 
Britain in the first place is wisely and 
clearly recognized. The positiveness of 
some of the Episcopal historians is quite 
unwarranted. The chapters which make 
up the discussion of the second period of 
the ancient church, the patristic age, are 
good examples of terse, intelligent and suc- 
cessful theological definition and discussion 
for everyday readers. 

The style of the book is uniformly clear 
and vigorous. The author carries his read- 
ers along with sympathy and interest, yet 
the work is plainly and even conspicuously 
that of a scholar, and one who understands 


~_ both the need and the method of populariz- 


ing his learning. A second volume is ex- 
pected to appear before long, completing 
the work, which then undoubtedly will 
take rank among standard histories for gen- 
eral use. A feature of the publication 
which deserves special commendation is 
the list of general works bearing upon the 
topics of many of the chapters which are 
published by themselves. A few maps also 
increase its usefulness. [Eaton & Mains. 
$5 00 J 
RELIGIOUS 

The one thing to commend in Amos K, 
Fiske’s Myths of Israel [Macmillan, $1.50] 
is the style, which is simple and readable. 
The substance is of the thinnest texture—a 
jumble of radical criticism from Ewald 
down. The main positions have been made 
familiar by such books as Kuenen’s Reli- 
gion of Israel and Bacon’s Genesis of Gene- 
sis. They were also popularized in a schol- 
arly way in that almost forgotten work— 
The Bible for Lsarners. What our time 
needs in Biblical criticism is two things: 
first, the freshest and strongest thought 
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from the clearest and ablest thinkers of all 
schools; and, secondly, patience to wait un- 
til the results of such thought can be uni- 
fied. The most amusing thing about Mr. 
Fiske’s book is its assertion that candid 
scholars are generally agreed on the posi- 
tions he takes. This is Ercles’ vein. 

To explain the prominence of the sexual 
passion in religious belief and worship, es- 
pecially during the earlier history of the 
human race, is the purpose of The God 
Idea of the Ancients [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.25], by Eliza B. Gamble, Although her 
study has been conducted and is here out- 
lined from the point of view of the philo- 
sophical scientist, it is not altogether savory, 
and portions of the book are pervaded by 
an atmosphere of distaste for Christianity 
which we deplore. The volume will not 
interest many except specialists, and we 
doubt if its positions find much approval 
among them. Its premises seem too few 
and indefinite and its conclusions too sweep- 
ing. That a degraded moral conception of 
religion has characterized certain peoples 
in the past is true. But the evidence here 
offered that this conception was much older 
and more general than has commonly been 
supposed is not sufficient, 

The Story of Jonah in the Light ef Higher 
Criticism [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 50 cents] 
is a sermon by Prof. L. T. Townsend devel- 
oped into a little volume. It presents the 
conservative position in regard to the book 
of Jonah, the argument for the substantially 
literal truthfulness of the narrative as con- 
tained in the Oid Testament:and as natu- 
rally understood by any uncritical reader. 
Those who have not given careful attention 
to the subject will be surprised to learn 
what a powerful argument, scientifically 
constructed and ably supported, Professor 
Townsend is able to make in behalf of his 
contention. Itis a very keen and vigorous 
piece of work. 

The Better Way, a Book for Simple Helps 
for Moments of Need [60 cents], by W. H. 
Wheeler, seems to be a volume of the 
monthly numbers of a little paper entitled 
The Better Way, published at Grinnell, Io., 
and contains various practical suggestions 
adapted to be helpful to the moral and 
spiritual, as well as the social and domestic, 
life.——The History of the Tith Anniversary 
of the Trinitarian Congregational Church in 
Taunton, Mass., is issued in a neat and 
tasteful pamphlet. The honorable and use- 
ful record of this influential church is told 
in these pages briefly and effectively. 

STORIES 


In Buff and Blue [Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25], by G. B. Rodney, is another Revolu- 
tionary tale, and, although in some respects 
itis not so carefully wrought out as some 
of its predecessors, it nevertheless is a 
bright and vivacious story, in which the 
military spirit of the Continental patriots 
is well exhibited, while the sufferings which 
they are often compelled to undergo is indi- 
cated with equal cleverness. A thread of 
romance is interwoven with the narrative 
of war and politics, and many bright and 
beautiful passages make the reader less 
critical of its undeniable occasional crude- 
nesses. On the whole, it is a delightful 
book, 

From the same publishers comes Cap- 
tain Shays, a Populist of 1786 [$1.25], by 
G. R. R. Rivers. This is a little later in 
point of time, and the scene is in our own 
Massachuset s. The grievances which led 
89 many of the peop'e to defy the govern- 
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ment and even to rebel openly were very 
sore and hard to be borne, not unlike those 
which harass some in these our modern 
days, but severer than most men have to put 
up with at present. The author has made a 
successful study of the public feeling and 
of its outbreak in the famous “ Shays’s Re- 
bellion,” and his book is graphic, entertain- 
ing, historically truthful, and exceedingly 
successful in holding an eyen balance be- 
tween the claims and the attractions of the 
opposed parties of the times. It isa capi- 
tal example of the historical novel. 

A Rose of Yesterday [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25] is Mr. Marion Crawford’s most recent 
tale, and is one of his lighter and less care- 
fully studied pieces of work; yet it is strong 
in the presentation of the two leading char- 
acters, and the brief and unexciting course 
of events ig so managed as to introduce 
one to much which possesses exceedingly 
vivid interest, so that the moral, as well as 
the literary, proportions of things are well 
maintained. It is written with the author’s 
customary mastery of his art, and it does 
him credit, although it will hardly be one of 
the more popular of his stories. Itis hardly 
enough of a book to become notable except 
for the charm of its construction. — 

Mr. Peters [Harper & Bros. $150] is by 
Riccardo Stephens. It points the moral 
somewhat at length, and not overcarefully, 
that retribution walks at the heels of ill- 
used opportunity, and although sometimes 
he walks long before revealing his presence 
it is quite safe to assume that sooner or 
later he will manifest himself, even though 
he take one more or less unaware. The 
book is decidedly interesting, in something 


‘of the mild detective story manner, al- 


though it is by no means a specimen of lit- 
erature of this sort. 

Arnaud’s Masterpiece [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25] is a romance of the Pyrenees 
by W. C. Larned. It is a charming little 
story, a sort of an idyl], in which love and 
sorrow kindle the artistic fire which makes 
achievements possible, and it tells the story 
of endeavor and success. It is a tale of na- 
ture and also of human nature in their sim- 
ple but striking and beautiful moods, and the 
impression left is wholesome and uplifting. 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents] is by 
Thomas Nelson Page, and is not a new 
story. It is very readable, however, and 
somewhat touching. The old gentleman 
with the black stock is, after all, only a 
sort of minor hero, but the two or three 
eccasions in which he, so to speak, broke 
into the life of the hero and heroine end 
by leaving them in a mutual relation which 
he has helped to create, and which to all 
concerned is eminently delightful. 

Bobbo and Other Fancies [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50], by Thomas Wharton, is a collection 
of four short stories and a number of poems 
to which his friend, Owen Wister, has fur- 
nished a touching introduction, for Mr. 
Wharton is dead and this volume embodies 
his literary remains. His portrait, that of 
one possessed of striking face and personal- 
ity, is the frontispiece of the book. His 
poetry is light in quality, yet not without 
an underlying seriousness, and some of the 
poems come out of the author’s heart. It 
is a little book which will make many 
friends and admirers for its departed au- 
thor. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Massachusetts Year Book [F. S. 

Blanchard & Co. $1.75] is in its third year. 
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This volume is nearly 100 pages larger than 
that of last year, and though no particular 
changes have been made it is a better book 
in some respects than ever before. It con- 
tains the statistics of all sorts which citi- 
zens of our State need to know about their 
home, and it is one of those important and 
convenient works of reference which after 
one has had it a little while who has occa- 
sion to need information about Massachu- 
setts wonders how he ever got along with- 
out it. 

Die Journalisten [American Book Co. 
85 cents] is Gustav Freytag’s comedy in 
four acts, edited for school use by Dr. J. 
N. Johnson. It is called by the Germans 
the best example of their comedy. It is 
well gotten up. 

In the School Classic series we also have 
at hand the fifth book of Xenophon’s Anadb 
asis [Ginn & Co. 45 cents], edited by 
A. G. Rolfe. It is a neat, tasteful and con- 
venient little book. 


JULY MAGAZINES 


The International Journal of Ethics 
[$2.50] opens with a striking paper by Mr. 
F. J. Stimson on The Ethical Side of the 
Free Silver Campaign. He points out that 
the South and West have suffered no such 
ethical deterioration as has been assumed 
by many, but are dealing with two or three 
problems, one world-wide, the others novel 
and peculiar to their time and locality, and 
that confidence in their ultimate loyalty to 
sound principles of morals and finance is 
well-grounded. When the Higher Criticism 
Has Done Its Work is the title of another 
prominent paper by Thomas Davidson, 
which forecasts a religion which will retain 
all that was valuable in the old creeds, but 
will treat religion and morals as essentially 
one, and form an ethical and religious 
foundation upon which all men can finally 
agree, The Treatment of Prisoners and 
The Place of Pleasure in a System of Ethics 
are two of the other topics discussed, and 
the late Professor Wallace is the subject of 
a short but interesting paper. The book 
reviews, a8 usual, form a very prominent 
feature of this publication, and they are 
richly worth careful consideration. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra [$3.00] the Tell- 
El-Armana letters are the subject of a sec- 
ond paper by Prof. J. M. P. Metcalf. Other 
papers of importance are the Cosmogony of 
Genesis and Its Reconcilers, by Prof. Henry 
Morton, a corcluding article; Further Stud- 
ies of the Bloody Sweat of Our Lord, by 
Dr. W. W. Keen; Joseph as a Statesman, 
by the Hon. James Monroe; How to Pro- 
mote the Study of Greek, by Prof. H. A. 
Scomp; and The Improved Homes for 
Wage-Earners, by Rey. Dr. J. G. John- 
son. The number exhibits more variety 
and timeliness than used to characterize it, 
and its departments of all sorts are reward- 
ing to the scholar. 

The Christian Quarterly [$2.00] has two 
papers of special significance: one The 
Transcendent Value of Theological Studies, 
by Dr. G. C. Lorimer; the other, Religion 
as a Social Force, by Prof. R. T. Ely. The 
paper on Arminius and the Dutch Calvin- 
ists, by D, G. Porter, is also of more than 
ordinary interest.——The Homiletic Review 
[$8.00] offers its usual quality and variety 
of material adapted to help preachers,—— 
In The Quiver [$1.50] the queen receives a 
good deal of attention, very naturally, and 
the larger part of the contents have been 
suggested or influenced by the occurrence 
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of the royal anniversaries which all the 
British world has been celebrating. 

Scribner’ s [$3.00] opens with one of its col- 
legiate papers, dealing in this instance with 
Yale, It is finely illustrated and a thor- 
oughly delightful paper. Judge H. E. How- 
land is its author, No man is more in touch 
with the life of the university, both graduate 
and under-graduate, than Judge Howland, 
and the college world in general, not to 
speak of Yale in particular, will enjoy the 
paper. Walter Crane’s contribution about 
the late William Morris and Lord Dufferin’s 
about John Cabot are striking biographical 
sketches, each of them illustrated, and each 
dealing with its different, but important, 
theme very effectively. Mr. Gibson’s sixth 
paper on London and the fifth article in the 
series on The Conduct of Great Businesses 
are engrossing, and Whist Fads, by Caven- 
dish, will find many interested readers. 
The number is very pleasing from cover to 
cover, 

Another Account of Sheridan’s Ride, by 
Gen. C, A. Forsythe, is the leading article 
in Harper’s [$4.00]. Mr. Du Maurier’s The 
Martian is concluded. The second part of 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s The Celebrities of the 
House of Commons gives portraits of the 
best-known parliamentary celebrities, The 
first part of a new novel, by W. T. Smedley, 
entitled The Kentuckians, appears, as well 
as the first part of a paper on The Century’s 
Progress in Physics, by Dr. H. S. Williams. 
Capt. James Parker, U.S. A., discusses The 
Military Academy as an Element in the Sye- 
tem of National Defense, and there are 
stories, poems and critical studies, the 
whole making the number equal to its 
best predecessors. ; 

The Pall Mall Magazine [$38.00] has for 
a frontispiece a picture of the queen at the 
age of eleven, and several papers discuss, in 
one form or another, the contrast between 
the beginning of the royal reign and things 
as they are at present. Mr. Stevenson’s 
story goes on with unabated interest, and 
the unity and diversity of the publication 
with its peculiar atmosphere and tone are 
finely sustained. 

The Making of the Nation, by Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson, leads off in the Atlantic 
[$4 00], and the author discusses with 
acuteness some of the present problems 
which threaten us as a people. Turning 
from politics to literature, the letters which 
passed between John Sterling and R, W. 
Emerson, which are edited by E. W. Emer- 
son, and which accompany a short sketch 
of Sterling, are charming letters and are 
skillfully interwoven into a narrative. Mr. 
E. L. Godkin goes back to politics in his 
paper The Decline of Legislatures, Itis an 
acute and suggestive study. Mr, A. F. San- 
born’s article, on The Future of Rural New 
England, also deserves a careful reading 
and will do lasting good. 

In Lippincott’s [$8.00] the complete story 
is A Mountain Moloch, by Duffield Osborne, 
Among the contributors of the shorter arti- 
cles, which treat on a wide variety of themes, 
are Clinton Scollard, Oscar Herzberg and 
Dr, F, E, Clark,——St, Nicholas [$3 00], as 
is natural, devotes considerable attention to 
military and naval material, some of it his- 
torical, some of it modern, all of it excel- 
lent. Of course the queen in her childhood 
receives a certain amount of notice, and the 
pictures fully sustain their usual exalted 
reputation.— Cassell’s Family Magazine 
[$1.50] is well supplied with light and read- 
able material, yet not of a trivial character. 
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It answers admirably the purposes of fam- 
ilies which seek a trusty publication at a 
low price. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly [$3.00] 
makes brevity and variety leading aims, It 
draws its material from a large range of 
skilled authorship, and its pictures are abun- 
dant and well executed. This, too, is well 
suited for a popular household publication. 
——The Review of Reviews [$2.50] signalizes 
the completion of its fifteenth volume by 
prefixing to its title the words The American 
Monthly. Dr. Shaw’s editorial announcing 
this change indicates that special emphasis 
is hereafter to be laid on the new words in ~ 
the title, and that in time most of its readers 
will come to refer to the periodical as The 
American Monthly. The change portends 
no difference in the character and scope of 
the magazine. It may add dignity and die- 
tinctiveness, in which qualities, however, 
it has never been lacking since its start. 
There is nothing like it now in the broad 
field of current periodicals, and it is so good 
month in and month out that we do not see 
how it can ever have a successful rival,—— 
The Magazine of Art [$3 50] opens with a 
paper on The Exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London this year; and there is also a 
paper about the collection of Mr. W. Cuth- 
bert Quilter, M.P. Mr. W. Reynolds-Steph- 
ens is the rising artist who has his turn 
this month, and the miscellaneous depart- 
ments are admirably filled.—— The Bookman 
[$2.00] is growing more and more into the 
likeness of a literary magazine of the high- 
est class, one more purely literary than most 
of its rivals, and surpassed by none in the 
diversity and aptness of its contents. We 
value it more highly from month to month. 


NOTES 


—— The Arena has absorbed The American 
Magazine of Civics. 

—— The forthcoming life of Tennyson by 
his son will be brought out in this country by 
the Macmillan Co. 


—— The Bookman accuses Cosmopolis, which 
calls itself an international magazine, of 
never having published a line by an Ameri- 
can writer. 


—— The jubilee has had one unexpected 
result in London. Fewer books have been 
taken out during the last month by the pa- 
trons of Mudie’s famous circulating library 
than ever before in the same period of time. 


—— ‘* Maxwell Gray,” author of The Silence 
of Dean Maitland, which Bishop Phillips 
Brooks once said was the most interesting 
novel which he ever had read, is a Miss M. G. 
Tuttiett, most of whose life has been spent at 
Newport in the Isle of Wight, where her 
father was a physician. She now lives at 
Richmond Hill. 


—— Apparently Mr. Macmonnies’s statue, 
The Bacchante, his offer of which to the Bos- 
ton Public Library finally was withdrawn by 
him in view of the public remonstrances, now 
is causing almost as energetic a discussion in 
New York, where he has offered it to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The report 
that the trustees have accepted it already is 
denied. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


H. L, Hastings. Boston. 
———— AND ARITHMETIC. By H. L. Hastings. 
PP @. P. Putnam's Sons. Mem iarke 
geen EMPEROR. By Louis Tracy. pp. 424. 


HANNIBAL. By W. O. Morris, Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott. pp. 376. $1.50. 
BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF: HISTORIO AND IDEAL, 
By Prof. C. M. Tyler, D.D. pp. 273. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE Private Lire OF TUB QUEEN. By a Member 
of the Royal Housebold. pp, 906. $150. . 
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EQUALITY. By Edward Bellamy. pp.412. $125. 
ears LiFe. By Prof. J. H. Comstock pp. 349. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
STRATEGIO POINTS IN THE WORLD’S CONQUEST. 
By J.R. Mott. pp 218. $1.00 
WAITING ON Gop. By Rey. Andrew Murray. pp. 
151. 50 cents. 


American Book Co, New York. 
FRAGMENTS OF ROMAN SATIRE. Selected by Prof. 
E.T. Merrill. pp.178. 75 cents 
STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGuHTs. Selected 
and edited by M. Clarke. pp. 271. 60 cents. 


; Harper & Brothers. New York. 
bars MARTIAN. By George du Maurier. pp. 477. 
75. 


Christian Literature Co. New York. 
THE HICKSITE QUAKERS AND THEIR DOOTRINES, 
By J. M. De Garmo, Ph.D. pp. 157. 
Gratz College. Philadelphia. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE GRATZ COLLEGE: VOL. I. 
By M. A. Dropsie and others. pp. 204. 


Open Court Publishing Co Chicago. 
THE PHILOSOPAY OF ANOIENT INDIA. By Prof. 
Richard Garbe. pp 89. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS 


American Book Co. New York. 
-TH® NEW SYSTEM OF FREEHAND WRITING: Semi- 
vertical Edition. Parts 1-6. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Elbert Hubbard. pp 36. 
10 cents. 


New Talmud Publishing Co. New York. 
New EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. Vol. 
IV. By M. L. Rodkinson,, pp. 84 $2.50. 


MAGAZINES 


June, FORTNIGHTLY.—CHARITIES REVIEW 

July. OPEN CHUROH.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND 
HERALD OF HEALTH —ANNALS OF THE AMERI- 
OAN AOADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOOIAL SCI- 
ENCE.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—MUSIVUAL RECORD.— ART 
AMATEUR.—BOOK BOYER.—MCCLURE’S.—INTER- 
NATIONAL.—CENTURY.—NEW ENGLAND.—CHAP 
BooK —SUNDAY.—GOOD WoRDS.—TEMPLE.—OUR 
ANIMAL FRIENDS.—TREASURY.—BOOK NEWS.— 
POPULAR SCIENOE, ‘ 


THE WORLD'S STUDENT OHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION AT NORTHFIELD 


‘¢ The recent federation of Christian students 
of the Occident and Orient for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world marks the beginning of a 
new epoch in the conquest of the world for 
Christ.” So wrote Count Bernstorff two 
months ago. Within two weeks this federa- 
tion, embracing ten national unions of the 
college Y.M. C. A., held its first convention 
at Northfield. There were 600 delegates pras- 
ent from twenty-seven races or nations, repre- 
senting a student body of 600,000 and a Chris- 
tian student brotherhood of 55,000, a splendid 
demonstration of the unity and homogeneity 
of students in all lands. John R. Mott, chief 


agent in the formation of the federation, pre-' 


sided and handled the army of delegates like 
a general, ; 

The regular Northfield Students’ Conference 
is always interesting, but the prominent part 
taken by the foreign delegates gave this one a 
unique impressiveness. Night after night on 
the famous grass-covered knoll called Round- 
top, the panorama of one and another section 
of the college world was stretched before us. 
First China spoke through Mr. Ding, pictur- 
esque in language as in dress, and through 
Robert R. Gailey, formerly center-rush of 
Princeton’s team, now to become a college 
secretary for China. Then Japan was repre- 
sented by President Ibuka of the Meiji Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo, chairman of the national com- 
mittee Y.M.C.A. His remarks were thought- 
fully and elegantly expressed. Concerning 
Hawaii he said that Japan would never take 
the initiative in a war with the United States. 
President Ibuka will remain in America a 
few months in the hope of promoting interest 
in the Christianization of Japan, especially 
by removing the misunderstandings which 
have been at once the cause and the result of 
mission board troubles. 

Great Britain, the Continent and the Eng- 
lish colonies were each in turn brought under 
the search light. A strong plea was made for 
the thousands of tempted students and miners 
of the South African diamond fields. Within 
six months over 300 students have been con- 
verted there, but the work requires extension. 
Moreover, South Africa is the base of opera- 
tions for Central Africa. Two men spoke for 
the continent of India, ‘‘the rudder of Asia,”’ 
one a converted Mohammedan, the other a 
worker among students in Poonah, Robert P. 
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Wilder, Princeton, ’86, who is now here to 
enlist recruits for the land of his birth and 
his love. : 

Work among students of missionary lands 
is making such strides that suitable men can- 
not be found to man it, Four American col- 
lege men will sail within a few months to 
devote their lives to such work. W. H. Sall- 
mon, Yale, 94, has only recently sailed to 
take charge of the college work of Austral- 
asia. 

July 1 was a red letter day. Sixty repre- 
sentatives out of every tribe and nation went 
on a pilgrimage to Mt. Hermon School, the 
birthplace of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions. Four men, Messrs, 
Mott, Wishard, Wilder and Morse, who had 
been present at that first student conference 
in 1886, gave reminiscences appropriate to the 
Occasion, Then all present ascended the hill 
where the natural rock crest is being leveled 
for the foundations of a new chapel, and 
there, with fervent prayers in Pentecostal 
tongues, the pilgrims one after another dedi- 
cated not only the chapel but their own lives 
to become parts of that temple not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

A supplementary conference of federation 
delegates proper, to the number of sixty, was 
held, July 6-8, at another spot sacred in mis- 
sionary history—Williamstown of haystack 
fame. Of the other features of the conference 
at Northfield the platform meetings, the 
Bible and mission classes and the sports de- 
serve brief mention. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke gave a masterly ad- 
dress on Taking Christ Out of the Bible. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie gave a farewell address 
before leaving for Europe, his theme being 
‘Use what you know, not what you don’t 
know.’’ Dr. Schaufiler’s expositions of Bibli- 
cal books and his pictures of rescue mission 
work thrilled every man. Of all the stirring 
addresses none surpassed the closing one by 
Mr. Moody on The Word and the Work, es- 
pecially as illustrated in ‘‘that little tent- 
maker, Paul.’’ Professor Bosworth of Ober- 
lin taught the Life of Christ, Mr. L. W. 
Messer of Chicago trained the personal work- 
ers and Rev. H. P. Beach conducted the 
missionary institute. The afternoons were 
entirely devoted to recreation, and to crown 
all there was a demonstration in the taber- 
nacle that surpassed the combined excellen- 
cies of a Chinese theater and a Mardi Gras. 

One session was a delightful surprise to al- 
most every one, the financial. The college 
work of the United States was presented and 
an offering was called for, and so thoroughly 
did the spirit of prayer and praise prevail 
that it became an hour of thanksgiving and 
worship. Three thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed, which, added tothe amounts pledged 
by the Western and Southern conferences, 
makes $5,500 from the colleges of United 
States and Canada, a substantial evidence 
that they both appreciate and desire to be 
partners in this work of winning college men 
for Christ. G. M. F. 


IN AND AROUND BOSTON 

A Patriotic and Temperance Measure 

Rev. William H. Davis, D. D., pastor of the 
Eliot Church, Newton, preached on the Sun- 
day before July 4 from the text, ‘‘ Who pass- 
ing through the valley of Baca maketh a well.” 
As a practical comment, an offering was made 
by his congregation, July 4, in the interest of 
patriotism, temperance and brotherly kind- 
ness. Money was given to provide a fountain 
of cool water for the thirsty and shadeless 
district about the Shawmut Chapel, 642 Har- 
rison Avenue, Boston. A young lady con- 
nected with the congregation will also provide 
a dog trough. This practical temperance 
measure might well be imitated by churches 
or by individuals for other needy districts in 
Boston. 


Once a Hindoo, Now a Christian 
Not every turbaned Oriental that visits our 
American cities declares himself loyal to 
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Christ. We have seen attempts to mix 
Christianity with heathenism, we have seen 
heathenism exalted above Christianity, and 
we have even seen a heathen assuming the 
attitude of the proselyting missionary and 
going home to report the wholesale conversion 
of Americans. It is therefore a relief and 
pleasure to welcome Dr. Ramachandrayya, 
who was once a Hindu priest and is now a 
Christian missionary. He has lately been 
graduated from the Baltimore Medical College 
and he visits Boston in company with the 
Baptist missionary, Rev. G. N. Thomassen, 
who knew him in India and who induced him 
to come to this country. 

Set over against Swami Vivekananda’s 
arrogant Vedantism, Dr. Ramachandrayya’s 
conversion is significant. He is a Brahman of 
the highest caste, a university man and a 
learned Sanskrit scholar, a living refutation 
to the charge that the missionaries can reach 
only the lowest classes in India. The study 
of comparative religions led him to embrace 
Christianity. He sounded Hinduism to its 
depths, studied Buddhism in its original 
sources, and after rejecting both as unable 
to answer the needs of his own spiritual life 
he turned to Christianity, as taught in the 
missions, for light. He found in the character 
of Jesus a starting point for the study of his 
religion. He ‘became convinced of the truth 
of Christianity and declared himselfa follower 
of Christ. 

Dr. Ramachandrayya told the story of his 
conversion in Tremont Temple last week. 
Making the Temple his headquarters, he has 
undertaken a lecturing campaign in Boston 
and vicinity, speaking on The Religions of the 
World, Theosophy and Its Errors, Chris- 
tianity as Viewed by a Brahman, and kindred 
themes. He speaks perfect English and is a 
brilliant lecturer. 


Quick Time to Liverpool 

For rapid transit across the Atlantic Boston 
need no longer depand upon the fleet steam- 
ers sailing from New York. The Canada of 
the Dominion Line left Boston, Saturday, July 
3, and reached Liverpool on the following 
Saturday, the actual time between the ports 
being six days and twenty-two hours. She 
carried 286 first cabin passengers as well as 
the United States mails. 


Last Sunday in Boston 

Most of the city pastors have already left 
for their vacations and of our own men the 
only one on duty Sunday, in the city proper, 
was Dr. Gordon, who preached once at the 
Old South. The supply at Park Street was 
Rev. T. B. McLs0d,D.D. Dr. Reuen Thomas 
sailed a fortnight ago for his usual summer 
sojourn in England, and his assistant, Rev. 
O. D. Sewall, is preaching at Harvard Church, 
Brookline, both morning and evening. At 
the Leyden Church Rev. H. G. Hale preached 
for the last time until Sept. 5, services being 
suspended through the summer. 

Three ministers who figured prominently in 
the city several years ago were heard by many 
of their old congregations. Dr. O. P. Gifford 
of Chicago had large audiences morning and 
evening at the Commonwealth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, where he is to be through this 
month. The Tremont Temple congregation 
heard Dr. E. J. Haynes, who for many years 
was pastor there. At the People’s Temple 
Dr. lL. A. Banks of Brooklyn officiated. 
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When a country minister of the old-fash- 
ioned, scholarly type, who has served his 
State so faithfully as statistical secretary of 
the General Association as has Samuel L. 
Gerould of Hollis, N.H., gets a D.D. every 
one who knows him will say that his alma 
mater, Dartmouth has made a meritorious 
award. Surely some of the able and unselfish 
men who spend their lives in ministering to 
rural folk are as entitled to recognition as is the 
man who invents a new stroke in boating, or 
who gives a few thousand dollars to a uni- 
versity. 
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How to Escape the Results of a Council Lacking a Quorum—A Point on the Receiving of Church Members—Reasons 


for Changing the Week of Prayer Dates—The Whitsunday 


RELIEF IN CALLING COUNCILS 


Two years ago I attended an installing 
council called by a church on an island on the 
Maine coast. The churches invited lay many 
miles apart and at considerable distances from 
the inviting church, yet they were all of the 
vicinage and nearest churches. When the 
roll was called it was found that there were 
present only two of the nine or ten churches 
invited together with two gentlemen, one the 
secretary of the State missionary society. Ac- 
cording to a strict interpretation of our polity 
there remained but one thing to do—to an- 
nounce to the church that owing to a lack of 
a quorum we should be unable to proceed, 
and then go home, This, however, we did 
not do. On the contrary, we did just what, 
under like circumstances, has often been done 
before, what the published rules and general 
custom of Congregationalism do not sanction 
—we referred the question to the members of 
the church there present, and at their request 
proceeded to the examination, and later to 
the installation, of the candidate. 

This action was taken in opposition to posi- 
tions laid down in The Congregationalist Jan. 
3, 1895, as follows: 

The brethren assembled without a quorum 
are not a council, and cannot be made such 
by any act of thechurch. Every church which 
sent its delegates sent them upon the basis of 
the common law of Congregationalism, which 
is, without the slightest question, that a quo- 
Tum is necessary before the assembled dele- 
gates can proceed to anything but an informal 
organization. Those delegates violate their 
duty to their churches, and usurp authority, 
if they venture to act without a quorum. 
The inviting church has no authority to set 
aside this principle. Itand the delegates as- 
sembled cannot act until authority shall be 
obtained from the invited churches them- 
selves. This may cause delay, requiring a 
new council, or adjourning till a quorum can 
be obtained. But delay is better than tram- 
pling upon principle... . We will not dwell 
upon the legal aspects of this innovation, but 
we must earnestly suggest to our churches 
not to run the evident risks of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

According to this statement, then, the del- 
egates of the council referred to above—a 
quorum not being present—violated their 
duty to their churches, usurped authority and 
their action was a trampling upon principle; 
and there were legal risks in such a proce- 
dure. The one thing lacking was authority 
from the invited churches to proceed with 
only a minority present. 

One need not quarrel with these principles 
as stated, since they are undoubtedly a cor- 
rect presentation of Congregationalism. They 
represent the general practice of our churches. 
But something may be said in defense of the 
action of this and similar councils. While 
the usage above described is well-nigh uni- 
versal, yet there have been numerous excep- 
tions. These exceptions have not invalidated 
the ministerial standing of the person thus 
ordained, and it is belived that, if custom 
were to be the deciding factor, such proceed- 
ing would not before the courts nullify the 
supposed contract between pastor and people. 
The spirit of fellowship needs toning up, but 
in many cases there is no reason to expect 
that a second invitation would result in a 
more adequate representation than responded 
to the first. The churches have been proparly 
notified, the weather is all that coula be 
wished, but distance or unlooked-for obstacles 
may have hindered the coming of a majority 
of the churches invited. 

In order to meet conditions like those de- 
scribed in the foregoing instance—and in 
widely scattered churches they are not in- 
frequently found—with a view also to con- 
form to the requirements of our polity, the 
following addition at the close of the letter 
missive is proposed: 


And we respec! fully request that you would 
adopt a vote agreeing that such churches and 
individuals as may be present in council un- 
der this invitation may be authorized to pro- 
ceed with the work for which the council is 
called, and that you will transmit this vote at 
once to our church. 

This plan was proposed to Dr. Quint two 
years ago and received his approval. In his 
letter to the writer he said: ‘‘ Your sugges- 
tion as to the letter missive which proposes 
an entirely novel method seems to me to fur- 
nish a relief. “If the church should put into 
the letter a request that the invited church 
accept the letter with the agreement that such 
churches and persons as may be present shall 
be empowered to act, and if a majority of the 
churches so invited notify the inviting church 
to that effect, I do not see why the whole 
difficulty may not be taken away. These 
churches which are not represented would 
not be even constructively present, but their 
action would preserve the whole doctrine of 
fellowship. ... If the council, when assem- 
bled, has enough of such authorizations, in 
addition to actual representativés, to makea 
majority of the churches, I do not see why it 
could not proceed.” After outlining the pro- 
posed additional statement of the letter mis- 
sive as given above, he adds: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can make the statement better, but I think 
the substance would answer. This new idea 
is your own.” 

This change in the letter missive for the 
cases under consideration has the merit of be- 
ing in harmony with the sentence in the ed- 
itorial quoted from The Congregationalist: ‘It 
and the delegates assembled cannot act until 
authority shall be obtained from the invited 
churches.’’ Since the necessary authority has 
been obtained in advance, the action of the 
delegates assembled, if a minority, may be in 
accord with the principles of Congregational- 
ism. 

A number of councils have already been 
held in Maine which were constituted by let- 
ter missive after this fashion. 


be seen by the fact that in one council held in 
June of the past year delegates were present 
all of whom had traveled by carriage or 
steamer an average of more than thirty miles 
each, and a large majority of the churches of 
the conference were represented. This plan 
is heartily commended to those churches 
which are in need of the relief thus offered. 
Bangor Seminary. C. A, BeckwitH. 


HOW SHALL IT BE INTERPRETED 


What is the meaning and purpose in the 
Council Manual’s form for reception of mem- 
bers of that part of the covenant with the 
church which says, ‘‘ And now accepting, ac- 
cording to the measure of your understanding 
of it, the system of truth held by the churches 
of our faith and order’’? I suppose that the 
system of truth held by the churches is to be 
found in the statements of doctrine which 
precede. But what is the meaning of the 
qualifying clause, ‘according to the measure 
of your understanding of it’? Is it intended 
for those persons who for some reason, per- 
haps youth, are not able to grasp the meaning 
of the system? Does it mean, ‘'so far forth 
as you understand it?’’ Oris it intended for 
persons whose ideas vary in some points from 
the statements of doctrine, i. e., does it mean, 
* accepting it as you understand it ?” 

In the first case I do not see the need of any 
acceptance clause at all; a person of immature 
growth would rather be confused than helped 
by it. In the second itseems to weaken the ac- 
ceptance, as people’s understanding of truths 
differ so widely. Inasmuch, however, as the 
assent is made, not to a creed, nor to the state- 


That the plan: 
does not tend toward laxity of fellowship may | 


Story Explained 


ments of doctrine, but to the system of doc- 
trine or truth, I judge that some such mean- 
ing is intended. What is the general under- 
standing of the clause? Cc. EB. H. 


(This clause is doubtless designed to meet 
the cases both of young people who have never 
thought deeply on religious matters and of 
those older persons certain to be found in 
every community who are so conscientious 
that they hesitate to affirm a syllable more 
than they are sure that they believe. We do 
not see that in either tase the assent to the 
doctrinal statement is any less genuine or 
hearty.—Epirors.] , 


PUT THE WEEK OF PRAYER IN OCTOBER 


For many reasons the time in which the 
Week of Prayer is now held is unseasonable, 
The period of renewed activity in our churches 
corresponds more with the early months of 
autumn than it does with this week in mid- 
winter. This would be the natural season for 
the reconsecration of the church, whereas the 
week in early January is an arbitrary time. 
It is a decidedly inconvenient season for the 
merchants of our congregations. They are then 
taking account of stock. Itis decidedly incon- 
venient because of increased sickness in the 
community. The children seem to be unusu- 
ally afflicted with particular diseases, and this 
necessitates the absence from services of anx- 
ious parents, There is an unusual predomi- 
nance of influenza and pneumonia. 

Another grave reason against the present 
time is the decreased attendance of the elderly 
members of the congregation. The inclemency 
of the weather and the dangerous walking and 
numerous ills which fasten themselves upon 
the aged at that season keep them away when 
they, more than all others, are longing to be 
present. The withdrawal of their active testi- 
mony and prayers is a serious detriment to 
the spiritual power of the services. This is 
also the season when all sorts of institutions, 
ecclesiastical and secular, are busied with an- 
nual meetings. These all make a break, and 
sometimes a serious one, in the attendance 
upon the prayer meetings. Many who are 
responsible for such organizations have their 
minds preoccupied with plans for the new 
year, for getting out of debt, for increasing 
the revenue, for enlarging their efficiency. 
Such thoughts are detrimental to spiritual 
worship. We may urge that Christian’ should 
lay aside such considerations. But the world 
is not ideal, 

The final, and perhaps strongest, reason 
against using early January for the Week of 
Prayer is found in the state of the weather 
during that season. In the journals of the 
Signal Service Bureau of Boston I have gath- 
ered some helpful observations on this point. 
During the past ten years, 1887-1896, inclu- 
sive, the weather for the week, beginning 
with the first Sunday in January (Week of 
Prayer), has been as follows; Of the seventy 
days during those ten years thirteen were 
snowy, eight were rainy and on nine days 
there were both snow and rain. Sixteen of 
these days were cloudy, and twenty-four, or 
about one-third, were clear. But on five of 
these twenty-four clear days there were high 
gales, so dangerous that vessels were warned 
not to puttosea. On four the temperature was 
down to zero. So that nine out of the twenty- 
four clear days were uncomfortable in one 
regard or another. During the Week of 
Prayer in 1888, 1890 and 1895 there was but 
one clear day in the week, in other years 
there were two, and in 1887 there were four, 
but the temperature during that week was 
very low. To sum up, it appears that during 
the Week of Prayer for the last ten years 
only twenty-four days out of the seventy 
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were clear, and that of these nine were either 
windy or intensely cold and rendered ihcon- 
venient by ice or snow upon the walks. That 
season in which we can be assured of only 
one day in the five being positively pleasant 
and agreeable surely does not seem like a fit 
season in which to hold the Week of Prayer. 

It may be interesting to learn the results of 
observations with regard to other seasons. 
During the first week of November twenty- 
two per cent. of the days are stormy. The 
first week in October is stormier, owing, 
doubtless, to the yet lingering influence of 
the equinoctial. But the middle of October, 
as far as natural conditions are concerned, is 


by far the pleasantest season of the year. 


During seyen years in which records aré to 
be found there were only six rainy days, and 
these were drizzly, none of them severely 
stormy. During four of these years there 
was no rain whatever, and in no year were 
there more than twd rainy days in the week. 
For my part, I should heartily recommend 
our churches to use their influence to appoint 
the Week of Prayer at such a season as this. 
It is a time when there is the least sickness, 
when outward conditions would not debar 
the elderly from attendance, and when the 
business, professional and social community 
would be more at liberty in the evening. 
Elyria, O. W. BE. Capmus. 


IT WAS A GOOD STORY BUT NOT WELL 
FOUNDED IN FACT 

So much has been made of the mistake of 
two Congregational ministers in a Western 
Massachusetts town in anticipating Whitsun- 
day by a week that in the interest of truth, 
at whatever cost to the gayety of various 
brethren of diverse sects, a word of correction 
may be suffered. It is very certain that the 
eminent college president referred to in The 
Congregationalist of June 10 is well able at 
any time to answer for his remarks at vesper 
service or elsewhere, Aud it is equally cer- 
tain that in the sermon he heard on the morn- 
ing of Memorial Day there was no reference 
to the church festival whatever. The theme 
of that sermon was Imagination and Inspira- 
tion, and an illustration was borrowed from 
the events and sacrifices of the war. The 
Scripture lesson was chosen from Acts 2, a 
part of which is the epistle appointed for 
Whitsunday in the Episcopal prayer-book. 
But that fact was not then in the preacher’s 
mind, neither had he considered whether 
Whitsunday was anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood at that time. If the rest of the story is 


no more substantial than this it may possibly 


“*have leave to withdraw.”’ R. 


A WESTERN INAUGURATION 
AT TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


The celebration of the thirty-second Com- 
mencement at Washburn College on June 16 
brought to its close one of the most successful 
years in its history. The attendance has 
been twenty per cent. greater than in any 
previous year, and the graduating class was 
the largest ever sent out. There has been a 
noticeable increase in the strength and spirit 
with which the work of teaching has been 
done, and this found its fitting expression 
in the enthusiasm of Commencement week. 
The baccalaureate sermon by Pres. George 
M. Herrick was an earnest setting forth of 
the duties of Christian citizenship. The ad- 
dress before the graduating class by Rev. 
Michael Burnham, D.D., of St. Louis, on The 
Higher Education of Woman, was one of elo- 
quence and power. 

The most significant event of the week was 
the inauguration, on Monday evening, of 
President Herrick. He has already seen a 
year of active service, but had not before this 
formally assumed his office. 

The college to which President Herrick 
comes has had an honorable history under 
the careful guidance for twenty-five years of 


the retiring president, Dr. Peter McVicar, 
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whose presence at the Commencement exer- 
cises was a benediction. It is scarcely more 
than a quarter of a century since he took the 
presidency, when it had but one small build- 
ing, few students, little land and no endow- 
ment. Now there are six large and well- 
equipped buildings, many students and an 
endowment in money, lands and buildings 
amounting to about $250,000. There has been 
in recent years a steady growth in the direc- 
tion of the educational work of the college, 
and cordial relations have been established 
between it and the churches and people of 
the State. The marked increase in the num- 
ber of students, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties under which the State has suffered for 
the last five years, is the best evidence of the 
position which the college now occupies in 
the public esteem. Indeed the problem now 
pressing is how to provide adequately for 


this constantly increasing number of students 


80 as. to give them a fair equivalent for the 
education to be obtained at the older colleges. 
So far as it has been able in the past the 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE M. HERRICK 


college has set for itself high standards, and 
its teachers, trained in the Eastern schools, 
have given themselves unsparingly to the 
maintenance of these standards. The de- 
mand which is now being made is not only 
larger but more intelligent than in the past, 
so that the standards which have beea 
adopted from choice must now be maintained 
from necessity. The future interests of such 
a college, in a community so thoroughly in 
need of the highest and best education as 
Kansas, calls for the highest degree of ability 
and consecration on the part of its officers 
and for large helpfulness on the part of its 
friends. . 

President Herrick in his inaugural address 
outlined the present policy of the institution, 
putting himself in line with its past history 
and looking forward with courage and trust 
to the future. The students, past and pres- 
ent, of the college, its friends and all who 
know the great possibilities for good that sur- 
round it cherish the spirit of earnest desire 
that the wisdom and courage which have so 
far made his work successful will be multi- 
plied, and that strength and assistance may 
be given to meet the needs occasioned by the 
new opportunities now opening before the in- 
stitution. F. W. EB, 

—————————<———— 

The Living Church suggests that the pres- 
sure of men from other denominations into 
the Congregational ranks is due to “ the large 
liberty of faith and ritual allowed and the 
absence of church discipline.” Probably it is 
correct as to the liberty. As for the ‘‘ absence 
of church discipline,’ we are not sosure. We 
seem to remember at least one young rector 
who recently proclaimed heretical views and 
challenged prosecution, but who thus far has 
not been disciplined. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is aah in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No, 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House, Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman,Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Ne. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room | and 2, Con- 


egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
fiss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. >’ ‘ 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Gecaional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M.C, A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico, §S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 


ConG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B, 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1898, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
Bates States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
paint supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a.M., Bible study,3 P.M, Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 


egational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
gs. Roading, ete., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read; “I give and be- 


queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

poses of said society.” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COFMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

Comparing the need of missionary work in 
the South, West, or abroad, with that in the 
as yet sparsely settled region of the far north- 
east of New England, we find that a great ad- 
vantage met with in the latter case is in the 
fact that the people of northern Maine, many 
of whom are destitute of opportunities and 
helps to worship, “receive the Word with 
eagerness and gratitude.” Such a reception 
must pay the workers well. 

It is not only delightful to learn that the 
children’s outing in San Francisco is to be 
conducted on a much larger scale than that 
of last year, it is also gratifying to find that 
the representative of our Sunday School So- 
ciety is so identified with the best interests of 
the little ones as to be repeatedly chosen by a 
leading metropolitan daily to administer this 
gracious charity. 

The New England stock has secured a good 
hold in many a Western locality and the in- 
fluence of the ingrafted Pilgrim faith in the 
West has worked great benefits without 
losing its particular characteristics, A Min- 
nesota church, while counting its years by 
decades rather than centuries, has a noble his- 
tory which we trust centuries will still further 
ennoble. 

A few of the difficulties encountered in 
Christian work in California are indicated by 
items this week. They may well be pondered 
by those who have many belps rather than 
hindrances to active efforts for the kingdom. 
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Great good may come out of the informal 
gatherings of an Indiana union of churches. 
So many phases of Christian work will be 
touched upon as to effect some little good for 
every attendant. 

Special preparation for days of ingathering 
has left a deep impression in a few places. 
The close of a year’s period of greatest activity 
is thus fittingly observed. 

If results of special services count there was 
good reason for an Illinois church wanting to 
secure as pastor the evangelist who had 
helped them. 

Our latest New York city church, only a 
year old, presents figures which would do 
credit to the growth of many years. 

A number of Boston and suburban churches 
have been heard from since our last issue as 
to their summer arrangements. 

A Massachusetts church closes a century 
and a half with a soul stirring oecasion. 

Another Eastern Congregational club has a 
warm weather outing. 

Of Special Note 

The good effect of the pastor’s liking for the 
bicycle in a Connecticut church. 

Particularly apt combinations in the sermon 
topics of a Massachusetts preacher. 

How to meet financial obligations, as shown 
by a Massachusetts item. 

A late association meeting pleasantly held 
in Ohio. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


Vacation 

Much to the delight of teachers and pupils 
our schools are once more closed. Despite 
the event of the season—possibly of a lifetime 
—many are hastening away. Cut rates north- 
ward have made it almost as cheap to travel 
as to remain at home; hence boats and cars 
are full. However, people come as well as go. 
Some of our pastors are remaining at their 
posts until they have enjoyed the great Chris- 
tian Endeavor feast; others have sought their 
usual haunts for recreation, but by the first 
Sunday in July were in their accustomed 
places ready to welcome friends new and old. 
Several whose work in years gone by enshrined 
them in many hearts are to occupy former pul- 
pits and greet once more their old parishioners. 
Possibly some pastorless flocks will keep open 
eyes and ears for a worthy man who wants to 
spend and be spent in California for the Mas- 
ter. 


The Fresh Air Fund “ 

A comparatively new project has nearly 
$1,000 in hand, about double the amount of 
last year. Then 400 children were given one 
day each among the fields and orchards; this 
year the plan contemplates two weeks for as 
many as resources willallow. Country homes 
to welcome them are numerous, and appli- 
cants for the change are equally abundant. 
The age limit is from eight to fourteen, and 
some, it is expected, will remain in Christian 
homes, thereby saved to a virtuous life. 
Mayor Phelan, a Catholic, is on the advisory 
board, the Daily Chronicle opens its columns 
to subscriptions, and Supt. L. L. Wirt of the 
S.S.and Publishing Society is, as last year, 
chesen manager. 


The Morning Star 

This missionary ship has for a month been 
in our harbor undergoing repairs. Captain 
Bray, who brought her around the Horn on 
her first trip, is again at the helm, assisted by 
a dozen well-chosen men, some of them na- 
tives of Micronesia. A farewell service has 
already been held, several not Congregation- 
alists entering heartily therein. She is load- 
ing with supplies and mail in abundance for 
the missionaries. On Friday, July 2, she 
weighed anchor. Once passing the Golden 
Gate she goes to Honolulu, thence to Buta- 
ritari, reaching Kusaie in forty days. 

OCCIDENT. 


FORTY YEARS OF SOWING IN MINNESOTA 


The Zumbrota church observed its 40th anniver- 
sary June 27, 28, the pastor, Rev. James Oakey, 
preaching a historical discourse Sunday. Monday 
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afternoon, the exact date of the anniversary, re- 
ports were presented on the work of the church in 
various lines, addresses were made and letters from 
former pastors and members were read. In the 
evening Dr. D. N. Beach of Minneapolis extended 
greetings and preached. 

The town and church were founded by a colony , 
organized in Connecticut, consisting mainly of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut people. Six of the 
14 original members still survive, three remaining 
with the church here. Though in but a small vil- 
lage the record of the church has been exceptional, 
the New England stamp not having disappeared 
albeit the population is now largely foreign. Sons 
and daughters of the church are worthily represent- 
ing her in all parts of the country, and one, Miss 
Emily Hartwell, is a missionary in China. Among 
the former pastors were Rey. Messrs. Charles Sec- 
combe, Edward Brown, C. H. Rogers and J. W. 
Hargrave. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.—Waldo County Conference was held at Free- 
dom. The sermon was by Rey. R. G. Harbutt. Top- 
ics were: The Lord’s Day, Its Authority and Its Ob- 
servance, Good Citizenship, Are Our School Laws 
and System Satisfactory? Loyalty to the Denomina- 
tional Newspaper, The Church Covenant. 


O.—The Ohio Valley Association met, July 2-5, at 
Central, reached by a spur of the Louisville and 
Evansville Railroad southward to Corydon, thence 
by private conveyance nine miles further gouth. 
From Corydon and Cedarwood and the surrounding 
country July 4came an immense crowd to Central 
for a grove meeting. The association had been in 
session through Saturday with a good program, 
and the interest had steadily increased. The grove 
meeting was distinctive of the locality. People 
came in all kinds of vehicles, some from ten miles 
distant. Rey. J. M. Sutherland spoke in the morn- 
ing and again at night. In the afternoon Mrs. E. R. 
Cheney, the field secretary of the W. H. M. U., led 
in a missionary meeting. Other subjects consid- 
ered were: Church Financiering and Spiritua] Up- 
building. 


N. D.—Fargo Conference held at Cummings, June 
29, 30, one of the most successful and uplifting ses- 
sions in its history. During these times of depres- 
sion and restricted work it was interesting to note 
the hopeful reports from the churches. In some of 
them earnest revivals and in all of them accessions 
and a prosperous year were indicated. Excellent 
papers were read and addresses made on The Doc- 
trine of the Cross, Are We Drifting? The Need of 
Self-denial in Personal Life, and other topics of in- 
terest. The women’s meeting was especially good. 
The welcome to Rey. John L. Maile, who succeeds 
Pres. H.C. Simmons as H. M. Superintendent, was 
most generous and Mr, Maile found himself at once 
at home among friends. A resolution was passed 
appreciative of the work of the former superintend- 
ent. The conference also passed unanimously a res- 
olution recommending the appointment of Rey. 
L. J. Pederson of Fargo as general missionary 
among the Scandinavians, either by the C.H. M.S. 
or by that and the 8.8. Society combined. There is 
abundant and pressing need for such a worker and 
every indication points torapid development in this 
field, Fargo College was represented by Professor 
Deering and President Simmons and its interests 
were earnestly considered. A forward movement is 
to be made at once in raising the endowment and 
with the hopeful outlook for crops much should be 
accomplished. 


CaL.—Humboldt Association held its semi-annual 
session at Ferndale, June 10. Features were: a ser- 
mon on The Christian Armor by Rey. G. A, Jasper, 
addresses on Essentials in Religion and [ndispensa- 
bles for Pastors and People, and a communion ser- 
mon by Rey. William Gordon. 


CLUBS 


N. H.—The Pascataqua Club held a field day at its 
summer meeting in New Castle, July 2. The ad- 
dress was by Rev. E. M. Noyes of Newton Center, 
Mass. From Portsmouth the party was conveyed 
by carriage to Hotel Wentworth. 


NEW &NGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 95.) < 
DOROCHESTER.—Second will be open all summer 
and the Sunday evening service, the midweek 
prayer service and the Sunday school will be con- 
tinued as usual. The pastor, Dr. Arthur Little, will 
spend his vacation in New Hampshire and at the 
seaside, The supplies of the church are: July 25, 
Dr. Judson Smith, Boston; Aug. 1, Dr E. N. Pack- 
ard, Syracuse, N. Y.; Aug. 8, Dr. E. F. Williams, 
Chicago, lll.; Aug. 15, Rev. 8. P. Fay, Dorchester; 
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Aug. 22, Dr. C. L. Morgan, Jamaica Plain; Aug. 29, 
Rey. Thomas Clayton, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mass&chusetts 

MELROSE.—The pastor, Rey. Thomas Sims, D.D., 
takes his vacation the first four Sundays in August. 
Services morning and evening with Sunday school 
“continue as usual. Supplies are: Aug. 1 and 15, 
Rey. R. A. Beard, D.D.; Aug.8, Rey. G. A. Tewks- 
bury. 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS,—The pastor, Rey. B. F. 
Leavitt, with his family, will spend his vacation as 
usualat Somesville, Mt. Desert, Me, Thechurch will 
continue its full order of Sunday services and its 
weekly prayer meeting. The arrangements for the 
pulpit supply have not yet been announced by the 


committee. Just before the sermon by Rey. D. A. 


Newton of Winchester last Sunday, a member of 
the church committee announced that it was desir- 
able at once to raise a certain sam of money to 
make good the loss recently sustained by the ehurch 
through the action of its treasurer, as well as to 
cover a deficiency in the imcome for the current 
expenses of the church. Bhe response was grat- 
ifyingly prompt. In less than 20 minutes pledges 
amounting to $1,236, payable on or before Oct. 31, 
were received. r 


DracoT.—*The Old Yellow Meeting House,’ 
erected in 1795 and one of the most conspicuous 
landmarks on the northerly side of Lowell, has 
been entirely remodeled and enlarged during the 


spring, and was rededicated July 8, the sermon be- — 


ing preached by Rey. Dr. Cyrus Richardson. Al- 
though the price of rebuilding exceeded $11,000, 
and at the completion of the work an unexpected 
expense of $3,000 was found necessary, such was 
the generosity and joy of the people that the entire 
sum was raised before the day of dedication, and 
there is no debt to encumber the beautiful and 
commodious house of worship. A pipe organ was 
presented by the elder brother of the preacher of 
the dedication sermon, and a marble baptismal 
font by Deacon E. P. Woods of Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell. The church contains a ladies’ parlor in 
the second story, and in addition to the usual rooms 
for religious services and social gatherings there is 
in the basement a room devoted to the “stacking” 
of bicycles. Rev. F. I. Kelley, formerly of Pigeon 
Cove and later of South Peabody, is the new pastor 
and begins his labors under the most favorable 
auspices and with enthusiastic support from the 
people. 


LITTLETON.—During the summer open-air meet- 
ings will be held Sunday evenings, alternating with 
the Baptist and Unitarian churches. Such meet- 
ings were a great success last year, reaching many 
non-church-goers. Rey. A.A. Frost is pastor. 


HARWICH.—July 4, 29 persons, 24 on confession, 
were received to the church who, with four previ- 
ously received, more than double the resident mem- 
bership. This is an interesting fact of the 150th 
year of the church. Others are also to unite. Of 
the new members a good number are heads of 
families. The accessions are the result of evangel- 
istic services, in which a number of persons gave 
assistance. At the same time there have been evan- 
gelistic services carried on from here at South 
Chatham, attended with interest and conversions. 
Rev. G. Y. Washburn is pastor. 


WoRCESTER.— Pilgrim received 16 new members 
at the July communion, making a total of 67 since 
Jan. 1. The pastor, Rev. Alexander Lewis, is 
preacbing a course of evening sermons on: A Sun- 
day on the Ocean and the Adaptability of Chris- 
tianity to All, A Suaday in London and the Extreme 
of Divine Worship, A Sunday in Antwerp and the 
Desecration of the Sabbath, A Sunday in. Paris and 
Intemperance in Cities, A Sunday in a Scotch Home 
and the Faith of Our Fathers, These practical 
themes are solving the summer Sunday evening 
problem, as is evinced from the size of the congre- 
gations, which have averaged over 400. 


RuTLAND,—Rev. Sidney Crawford, who has just 
returned from a nine weeks’ enforced absence on 
account of impaired health, was agreeably sur- 
prised by an enthusiastic reception from his many 
friends, who showed their appreciation of his sery- 
ices both as pastor and citizen by a generous sum 
of money, in which the summer residents of the 
town heartily joined. 


WHITMAN observed June 27 as Ingathering Day. 
Sixteen persons were received to membership, 13 on 
confession, Large congregations were present at 
the services and the people were deeply moved, At 
the preparatory service on Friday evening the roll 
was called and each member present responded. 

HoLuanp.—Rey. J. G. Willis continues his labors 
as pastor.of the home mission church in this town. 
Through his efforts'an organ has been obtained for 


the Sunday school, while new hymn-books and 
books for responsive readings have been provided. 
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In addition oil-cloths have been bought for the 
vestibule and new lamps have been secured for the 
audience-room. The next improvement will be on 
the edifice. 


SUNDERLAND.—Twelve persons were added to the 
church July 4,11 0n confession. All of these were, 
and haye been for years, members of the Sunday 
school, and all were young. Rey. E. P. Butler is 
pastor, 


PITTsFIELD.—Pilgrim. The building of the new 
chapel will be undertaken at once, since the growth 
of the church warrants such action. The Russell 
corporation donates a fine lot which will be large 
enough for a chapel, meeting house and parsonage. 
The proposed chapel is to seat 300 and its cost will 

be about $7,000 since it will be of stone. Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins is the new pastor, 
Maine 

DrxER ISLE has been supplied by Rev. S. W. Cha- 
pin for two Sundays. Mr.D.F. Atherton of Bangor 
Seminary is ministering acceptably at Second and 
Little Deer Isle, where the new house is nearly 
ready to be dedicated. 


OLDTOWN.—Mr. Harold Folsom, a member of the 
church, has been invited to supply here for the sum- 
mer, and has begun work. He is preparing for the 
ministry, being now in college. The church is glad 
to secure his services. 


YARMOUTH.—First Parish has just installed its 
17th pastor in 167 years, Rey. M. S. Hartwell. The 
service was an interesting occasion. A bountiful 
collation was served by the women. 


The Maine Bible Society reports less of a force 
employed because of lack of funds. Work has been 
mostly in Aroostook County and northern Maine. 
Many new settlers were found with homes full of 
children without Sunday school or religious serv- 
ices. About 13,000 homes have been visited. In 43 
towns and plantations there was no regular reli- 
gious service of any kind, and 500 homes were found 
without a Bible. Bibles or parts of Bibles sold 
number 4,020; those given 1,280. Scriptures sent 
into Maine number 10,052 volumes. 


New Hampshire 


MERIDEN.—The building committee has signed a 
contract for the erection before Dec.7 of a new 
stone edifice, to take the place,of the wooden build- 
ing struck by lightning and destroyed in 1894. The 
new house is made possible through the interest 
of J. D. Bryant, Esq., of Boston, whose birthplace is 
Meriden. He has contributed liberally himself, not 
only in money, but in time and thought, and has 
induced friends to add to his contribution until the 
total sum furnished through him amounts to $6,000 
out of the $10,850 which the new building is to cost. 
Of this $6,000 the gift of $5,000 is made only on condi- 
tion that the edifice be of stone. To complete the 
sum desired on the building about $2,000 more are 
needed. Part of this is assured if the rest can be 
raised. Rey. C.F. Robinson is pastor. 

TROY is enjoying a season of prosperity in its 
various departments. During the last six months 
the congregations at the Sunday morning service 
have steadily increased, and the Sunday school is 
larger than ever, the recent average attendance in 
a total enrollment of 128 reaching 91. Contributions 
for benevolent purposes have also increased. 


Vermont 


BENNINGTON,—Second has just issued a new man- 
ual, which is prefaced by a good cut of the edifice 
-and a helpful letter from the pastor, Rev. C. R. 
Seymour. The book contains the story of a year’s 
life of an industrious church. The membership is 
’ larger than eyer, the past year adding 30 new mem- 
bers, 20 on confession. This makes the roll of mem- 
bers third largest in the State. The organizations 
of the church are progressive and up to date. The 
total benevolences last year were $1,953. 
MORRISVILLE suffers a serious loss in the death 
of Hon. P. K. Gleed, a deacon and for 25 years S.S. 
superintendent. Rev. G. N. Kellogg, the pastor, re- 
cently fell from his bicycle while descending a steep 
hill. He was rendered unconscious. 
Connecticut 
GREENFIELD HILu.—July 4 the stained glass win- 


dows and new pipe organ were formally dedicated. 


The large windows in the auditorium were the gift 
of Mrs. A. M. Bartram in memory of her great 
grandfather, Rev Jobn Goodsell, who was the first 
pastor here and who preached here for 30 years. 
The other windows were purchased by the church 
and society. For several years there has been a 
fund accumulating for the purpose of purchasing 
anew pipe organ. This spring $570 were raised by 
subscription to complete the fund. A pleasant 
feature of the service of the occasion was the re- 
port of the committee that all obligations were met 
and quite a balance was left. The Ladies’ Union 
presented the pastor, Rey. J B. Kettle, and his wife 
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recently with a large autograph quilt containing the 
names of 396 of their parishioners and friends. 

KENT has been wonderfully blessed during the 
past few months under the labors of its pastor, 
Rey. Howard Mudie, During special services in 
May he had the assistance of Rev. H. W. Pope of 
New Haven for two weeks. Last Sunday 32 were 
added to the church, the majority of them being 
men, and 23 on confession. Ten or more others are 
to join at the next communion. The meetings of 
the Endeayor Society show exceptional interest 
also, with new members. A branch society has 
been organized at North Kent and a Junior Society 
established at home. A well attended Bible class, 
which has met weekly at the various homes in the 
village, has been productive of great good. 


NorwioH.—8roadway. Second Church united 
with this people in special patriotic services a week 
ago Sunday evening, which were attended by the 
various societies of the descendants of ancestors 
who fought in the Revolution. Rev. Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt preached the sermon.—Ta/ftville. Rev. Wil- 
liam Carr concluded the first year of his pastorate 
a week ago Sunday,and at the morning service gave 
an interesting summary of the year’s work, show- 
ing progress in all departments. 


MIDDLETOWN.—South. An iron bicycle rack has 
been placed in front of the church for the accom- 
modation of those who wish to attend church on 
their wheels. Locks are provided, and a young 
man is to be in attendance to look after the wheels 
during service and to be of assistance to the riders. 
This is one of the first churches in the State to 
make adequate accommodations for cyclists. The 
pastor, Rev. F. W. Greene, is an enthusiastic wheel- 
man. 


WATERBURY .—First has followed the example of 
Second Church, and changed the time of its com- 
munion to the morning instead of having a special 
afternoon service.—Second. After considering 
the matter of individual communion cups for over 
a year a test vote was taken a week ago Sunday, 
which resulted in the surprising majority of two 
to one for the individual service. The matter will 
be considered further before final action is taken. 


PINE OROHARD.—The new union chapel was ded” 
icated a week ago Sunday afternoon, Rev. Dr. W. W. 
McLane of New Haven having charge. The chapel 
was built on subscription at a cost of $2,000, all but 
$400 of which had been raised previous to the dedi- 
cation, at which $350 of this sum were contributed, 
making the balance but $50, which will be paid at 
once, and the chapel launched free from debt. 


GLASTONBURY.—The meeting house was broken 
into about midnight July 4, and a violent ringing of 
the bell resulted. The church property was con- 
siderably damaged. After a meeting of the execu- 
tive officers a reward was offered for information 
leading to the arrest of the guilty persons. 


DANBURY.—Second. Rey. F. A. Hatch’s resigna- 
tion takes effect Oct. 1. He has accepted a call to 
Dallas, the metropolis of northern Texas, a city of 
60,000 population. The First Church there has 500 
members and is the largeat Congregational church 
in the Southwest. 


NEw HAvVEN.—Davenport. Gates College, Ne- 
braska, besides conferring a degree upon Rey. I.C. 
Meserve, has also offered the presidency of the 
college to him. He has been pastor of this church 
for 23 years, all but five of its existence. 

BRIsTOL.—The new individual communion cups 
were used for the first time a week ago Sunday and 
the departure gaye general satisfaction. Rev. T. 
M. Miles is pastor. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SYRACUSE.—Rey. E. N. Packard, D.D., will spend 
his vacation mostly in Maine’'and Massachusetts, 
and the city Y. M. C. A. will hold services in his 
church on Sunday evenings in August.—Revy. 
H. A. Manchester expects to spend some time at 
the Thousand Islands.—Rev. H. N. Kinney will 
preach in Philadelphia, Boston and Winsted, Ct.—— 
Rey. F. L. Luce has been spending much time of 
late with his family on the St. Lawrence.——Rey. 
W. F. Ireland will spend the summer at his old par- 
ish, Columbus, N. Y. 

WATERTOWN commemorated its 10th anniversary 
on the week beginning July 4. A historical sermon 
was preached by the pastor, Rey. S. G. Heckman, 
Letters from former ministers, addresses by officers 
and others, and various social gatherings character- 
ized the anniversary season. In spite of intense 
heat the attendance was good and enthusiasm 
hearty. The church has grown to be a center of 
work and one of the leading churches in its associa- 
tion, Its organizations are flourishing. 

OLEAN.—Rev. H.L Pyle, the new pastor, begins 
work under favorable auspices. Rev. J. H. McKee 
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has just accepted a call to a church in Ohio, He 
was the first pastor of the Olean church and his de- 
parture was much regretted. Two fine rockers were 
presented him by the church, a beautiful cane from 
the Natural Science Soziety of the city—of which 
Mr. McKee was the organizer and leader—a purse 
from the W. C. T, U. organization besides other 
expressions of affection. 


New York.—Manhattan, The last communion 
of the season was held June 27. Twelve new mem- 
bers were received, nine by letter. Two hundred 
and four names haye been enrolled as members of 
the church during this first year of its history, The 
morning service will be continued through the sum- 
mer months and algo the C. E. prayer meeting to be 
held Sunday morning, immediately preceding the 
preaching service at eleven o’clock. 


LITTLE VALLEY.—3ervices are now held in the 
usual place after several weeks. The interior of 
the meeting house has been thoroughly overhauled, 
painted and papered. The outside will now be 
painted. During the repairs services were held in 
the county court house. 


SAVANNAH.—Rey. H. E. Gurney of the H. M.S. is, 
by request, holding meetings in the opera house, 
with a view to the organization of a Congregational 
church in this place. There is but one church in 
the town and his work is meeting with much en- 
couragement. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Denison Avenue. This 22d Congre- 
gational church of Cleveland was organized July 
7 with 66 members, 37 on confession. This is a field 
of the City Missionary Society, for some time under 
the care of Rev. Rufus Apthorp, and later of Rev. 
C. M. Severance, who has gathered the new church 
and becomes its pastor by unanimous call. Its 
members are almost without exception adults and 
its field new. The council was greatly impressed 
with the spirit of the people and the opportunity of 
the field. 

Iinois 

Mounp City.—Pilgrim now has Evangelist Ben 
Deering as pastor, he having been ordained by a 
council held with this church. Previous to his call 
he had held evangelistic services, as a result of 
which 100 persons united with the church. The 
service took place in a large open tent which is near 
the house of worship and is used for night meetings 
during the warm season. 

DANVERS.—Rev. C. E. Watson has closed his 
labors with this church and has begun work as pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, Springfield. His two 
years’ pastorate in Danvers has been one of steady 
progress and harmonious co-operation. The church 
parted with him reluctantly. 


NASHVILLE.—In this county seat of Washington 
County Rey. F. A. Miller closed his evangelistic 
campaign with a union meeting, when Presby- 
terians, Baptists and two Methodist churches 
united. Mr. Miller now removes his residence dur- 
ing the summer to Wheaton. 


indiana 


TERRA HAUTE.—The churches of the city and in 
the mining region, eight in number, which belong 
to the Central Association have formed a union for 
closer fellowship and more healthful relations called 
the Terra Haute Group of Congregational Churches. 
They will meet four times a year in a fellowship 
meeting at different points. Arrangements are made 
for a morning, afternoon and evening session, The 
programs consist of song and prayer, reports from 
the different fields, a Sunday school rally, basket 
lunch and social, a question drawer and Endeavor 
rally and evangelistic services in the evening. 


Wisconsin 

BLOOMINGTON, which has just passed its golden 
anniversary and is linked with Blakes Prairie, is in 
a most prosperous condition. Rev. B. Corey from 
Boston, Mass., will assist Rev. F. W. Schoenfeld 
during vacation, and will supply, in evangelistic 
campaigns, North Andover, Glen Haven and Wyal- 
using, besides the home churches. 


BELoIT.—First. A union §. S. rally was held 
July 4. The schools marched to the church in pro- 
cession with flags and banners. The exercises 
were patriotic in character and designed to stim- 
ulate enthusiasm in 8. S. work. Dr. G.R. Leavitt 
presided and composed a stirring hymn for the 
occasion, 

THE WEST 
lowa 

WATERLOO.—First has outgrown its 10-year-old 
meeting house and the trustees have set about rais- 
ing $5,000 to remodel and enlarge it. The Ladies’ 
Industrial Society started the good work by pledg- 
ing $2,000, Dr. J.O. Stevenson gave his audience a 
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genuine surprise July 6 by exhibiting a draft for 
$25 for the building fund, and said that it came 
unsolicited from a gentleman in Michigan, an Irish- 
man by birth and a devout Catholic, In his letter 
of transmittal the donor said: ‘It always gives me 
great pleasure to learn that our churches need to 
be enlarged.” 


CLERMONT has no Congregational church, but the 
union Sunday school ef 130 or more members has 
engaged Mr. J. B. McClelland of Chicago Seminary, 
who preaehes here this summer. The services are 
held in an old Preabyterian churcb building, the 
organization haying long since ceased to be. The 
building isin good repair and contains a fine pipe 
organ, Mr. McClelland has just returned from a 
vacation trip to Michigan, bringing with hima bride 
to assist in the work. 


KEOsAUQDUA is prospering under the ministry of 
Rey. C. E. Perkins, whose work is proving a bless 
ing to the community. Mr. Perkins recently ac- 
cepted the invitation of the church to remain an- 
other year, after which his salary was voluntarily 
increased. 


BERWICK .—The parsonage, which has always been 
owned by the H. M.S8., having been given to the eo- 
ciety by the friends who had it built, has just been 
purchased by the church and already the first pay- 
ment of $100 is made. The selling price is $300, 


RADOCLIFFE.—A new church of 14 members was 
organized July 4. The first services looking to an 
organization were held June 13 and two weeks later 
a Sunday school was organized, Mr, R. E. Towle 
being present to assist. 


Summit Church and Sunday school, Dubuque, 
have outgrown their present room.—tThe audi- 
ence-room at Linn Grove has been recently recar- 
peted._—— The church building in Bondurant has 
been repainted._—A new house of worship was 
dedicated in Pekay free from debt June 27.—At 
Red Oak, South Church has had a recent series of 
revival meetings resulting in about 30 conversions. 
—-The Smith Brothers of Chicago are conducting 
a series of revival meetings at Osage.——The 
churches of South Ottumwa have united in a series 
of tent meetings. 

Kansas 


TONGANOXIE.—Rey. A. M. Richardson, after servy- 
ing this church for nine or ten years, has been com- 
pelled, by failing health, to resign and closed his 
labors July 4. There have been 50 additions during 
the pastorate, over 30 being received within the last 
two years. Pastor and people separate with mutual 
reluctance and regret. Mr. Richardson will con. 
tinue to reside in Lawrence as he has for over 27 
years. The Tonganoxie church has voted to sus- 
pend preaching services until Sept. 1. 


Nebraska 
HOLDREGE.—The pastor, Rev. A. L Squire, has 
issued the initial number of the Holdrege Congre- 
gationalist, a four-page sheet chronicling the prog- 
ress and happenings in various departments of the 
church, with a page of editorial matter. 


North Dakota 


DAWSON AND TAPPAN.—The meeting house at 
Tappan has been much improved through some 
needed repairs. Mr. M.D. Reid, the pastor, is do- 
ing good work on this field. At Dawson $8 were 
raised on Children’s Day for the Sunday School So- 
ciety, which was a splendid gift considering the 
poverty of the people. 

Farman has secured a new parsonage ——A new 
bell has recently been secured in Cummings, 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANOISCO.—Park has been thoroughly ren- 
ovated and walls tinted with the C, E. colors.— 
Fourth bas refurnished its parlors and the building 
is soon to be repainted.——July 8 the W. B. M. P. 
gave a reception at the Y. M. C. A. to missionaries, 
prominent mission workers and delegates of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies. Supper was provided for 
200, admission to which was by invitation. Inter- 
esting speakers were heard. The Wownan’s Board 
had a booth during the convention, where much of 
interest in connection with foreign missions was 
exhibited.— Third bas been repainted and exten- 
sive repairs were made preparatory to the reception 
of 700 C. E. delegates. 

HYAmM Pom isa pretty valley about 4,000 feet above 
sea level and 109 miles from the railroad. Entrance 
to it is only by trail. At services June 14, 15 the 


HURCH 


— 
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scboolhouse was packed, many coming thirty or 
more miles and camping outall night. Previous to 
Mr. Kidd’s meetings no minister ever visited there. 


BETHANY AND BYRON.—Twenty-one persons have 
been received into membership during the four 
months of Rey. D. Goodsell’s pastorate. An effort 
is soon to We made to relieve the obligations to the 
Building Society on account of a parsonage loan. 


Nivxrs —After a recent able sermon by Rey. E. D. 
Hale on Sabbath Observance a petition to the mer- 
chants of the place requesting them to close on 
Sunday was signed by a majority of those present. 


OAKLAND,.—/Vilgrim is enjoying two series of ser- 
mons from Rey. J. R. Knodell; in the morning on 
The Gifts of the Holy Spirit; in the evening The 
Wise Young Woman. The latter is for young people. 


BEOCKWITH.—There was excellent attendance at 
the revival meetings closing June 20. Considerable 
interest was manifest. Mr. Ham of the seminary 
is doing excellent work here for the summer. 


MILL VALLEY.—The recent garden féte among 
the redwoods netted about $500—sufficient to assure 
the grant from the C.C. B.S. The dedicatory serv- 
ices are announced for July 18. 


HALL City is a mining camp without a suitable 
place for service. A saloon keeper loaned Mission- 
ary Kidd his saloon and everybody in the camp 
turned out. 


PETALUMA.—The anniversary services of the Chi- 
nese Mission June 27 packed the house to the doors. 
A fine address was given by Mr. Fong Sing of Sacra- 
mento. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


BAL, Marcellus A., formerly of Garretson, 8. D., ac- 
cepts call to Runnells Io. 

BEARDSLEY, Frank G., Jewell and Lincoln, Io., to 
Salem. Accepts. 

BRAITAWAITE, E. E., to Yarmouth, N.S. Accepts. 

BROWN, Jos., recently of England, to Tucson, Ariz., 
where he has suelo Accepts. 

CHAPIN, Sam’l ., W. Woolwich, Me., to First Ch., 
Deer Isle. Accepts. 

DRAKE, Frank E., Andover Sem., accepts call to Pigeon 
Cove, Rockport, Mass. 

GIBSON, Andrew, for another year at Loudon, N. H. 

GONZALES, John B.,to remain another year at Bethany 
Ch., Cedar Rapids. Io. Accepts. 

GRAY, Henry P., West Branch, Mich., declines call to 
remain and accepts call to Freeland, beginning Aug. 


25. 

HATCH, Fred’k A., Second Ch., Danbury, Ct., to First 
Ch., Dallas, Tex. Accepts. 

HELLIWELL, Chas., Park Ridge, N.J., to the Cumber- 
land Pres. Ch., Old Orchard, Pa. Accepts, and has be- 
gun work. 

MCKEE, Jas. H., Olean, N. Y., to Aurora, O. Accepts, 
to begin work at once, 

McSKIMMING, David D., formerly of Rlymouth Ch., 
Youngstown, O., to Olivet Ch., Cleveland. Accepts, 
and has begun work. : 

MERRILL, Geo. A., Andover Sem., to New Sharon, Me. 
Accepts, to begin work July 18. 

retliy a Wm. P., to remain another year at Hay Springs, 


Neb. 
licen Chas. E., to remain another year in Keosau- 


qua. Io. 

PETERSON, Carl O., Chicago Sem., to Swedish Ch., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

PYLE, Hezekiah, St. Paris, 0., to First Ch., Olean, N, Y. 


Accepts. 
ee ee Henry C., Mitchellville, Io,, to Perry. 
ecepts. 
SMITH, Jas. L., Oberlin Sem., to Birnamwood, Wis. 
Accepts 
Oe one Jas. E., Fayette, Io., accepts call to Cedar 
alls 
STUMP, Geo. E., formerly of Moville, Io., to Aurelia. 
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Ordinations and Installations 


ABBOTT, Edward J., i. Wadham’s Mills, N. Y., July 7, 
Sermon, Rev. A. W. Wild? other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
James Deane, F. M. Dickey and Henr Lewis. 

LOVEJOY, Geo, E., i. Pittsfield, N. H., July 7. Sermon, 
Rey. Sam’! H_ Virgin, D. D.; other pa Rev. Messrs. 
T. OC. Pratt. Michael Burnham, D.D., Smith Baker, 
D.D,and F. D, Ayer. 

TORRENS, David J., o. p. Burean, IIL, June 29. Ser- 
mon, R HH. M. 


Resignations 
ADAMS, Jas. R., First Ch., Bevier, Mo., to take effect 


Sept. |. 
BICKERS, Wm. H., Kemper, Il. 
REITER, David H., Vicksburg, Mich. 
RICHARDSON, Albert M., Tonganoxie, Kan. 
U m. H., E. Jaffrey, N. H., to take effect Oct. 1. 


STUART, W 

TINGLE, Geo. W., Rodney, Io. 

WESTERDALE, o8., Austin, ILL, to take effect Dec. 31. 
WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, Linwood, Kan, Present address 


3435 Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


Dismissions 
bh John S., Marlboro, N.H., July 8, to take effect 
eA, 


Churches Organized 


CLEVELAND, O., Denison Avenue, 7 July, 66 members. 
re BURY, Ct., Swedish Mission, 28 June, 28 members. 
RADCLIFFE, Io., 14 members. 


Miscellaneous 


DAVIS, W. S., has been licensed by the E. W. & N. I, 
Association of Washington for one year, and is sup- 
plying the West Church, Spokane. 

HARTWELL, Minot S., was installed lately in Yar-~- 
mouth, Me., not Falmouth. as pee caged 

ROBINSON, Henry C., supplies at Sheepscot, Me., dur- 
ing the summer. 

ST. AUBIN, Rev. Mr., Springfield, Mass., the pastor of 
the Bliss Street Church, was given a reception by the 
parishioners recently, which was well attended. - 
pressions of friendship between pastor and people 
were abundant. A fine collation was served. 

SINGER, E. J., Spokane, Wn., asst. supt. of the C. S. 8. 
& P. S., has resumed his work after a protracted and 
serious illness, 

SNELL, Chas. V., and family, Inkster, N. D., are 
sorely afflicted in the death of their son Fremont, 
nearly 21 years of age. Through a long sickness he 
had been a patient sufferer. 


A MISSIONARY’S WIFE 


Interesting Letter from India—~A Long Sum- 
mer Season. 

Tbe following letter is from the wife of an 
American Baptist missionary at Nowgong, 
Assam, India: ‘After living here for several 
years I found the climate was weakening me. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla every 
summer. This I found so beneficial that I 
now take one dose every mornivg for nine 
mouths in the year, that is, through the hot 
weather. My general bealth is excellent and 
my blood is in good condition. My weight 
does not vary more than one pound tbrough- 
out the year. I find Ho d’s Sarsaparilla in- 
dispensable in the summer and recommend it 
for use in-a debilitating climate.” Mrs, P. H. 
Moore. 


The above letter is similar to thousands re- 
ceived and constantly coming in. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure nausea, indigestion, bil- 
iouspess. Price 25 cents. 


A GRASSY SEAT. 


= 2 eee a 
shopping, and the danger is that 


while hes 


It has been detected by a wise observer that 
@ woman’s fashionable call occupies just twenty 
minutes; five minutes in a chair and fifteen 
minutes at the door, ; 
The same indecision often extends to her 
itating what to do she will be herself out- 


done by others who seiz3 the opportunity and secure the prize, 
We speak thus strongly because our beautiful grass cloth furniture for summer 


cottages is melting like the ice in a July refrigerator. 


Every day sees the withdrawal 


of a dozen or more pieces, and if the present demand continues a fortnight longer it 
will find only the dregs of the great collection left on our floors. 


Part of its popularity is its low cost. 


summer furniture, it is very inexpensive. 


Beside being the most beautiful of all 


Will you not see it before it is too late? 


Catalogue of Summer Furniture, mailed on recetpt of two 2 cent stamps. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


armanu: JouN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS aXD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST. 
ST. 


FACTURERS’ 


PRICES. 65 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


While the volume of business itself is quiet, 
and seasonably so, there are, nevertheless, in- 
dications that with the approach of fall there 
will be more activity than for several years. 
The confidence is at hand which goes far to 
make active times, and without which there 
can be no ease of money. Merchants and 
manufacturers all agree that the prospects for 
fall trade are bright, and, with few excep- 
tions, they believe thoroughly in prosperous 
times in the future. 

Money is no longer being hoarded, but is 
seeking employment. The natural result will 
be new enterprises, which will provide em- 
ployment for working people and which, of 
course, mean prosperity. The West and South 
are practically certain to harvest good crops, 
and, with farm products bringing a fair price, 
the purchasing power of these two large and 
important sections of our country seems rea- 
sonably well assured. . 

The soft coal strike is the predominant fea- 
ture of the business situation at the moment. 
It includes all the soft coal mines, and the 
supply of this kind of coal is becoming very 
short. The struggle is for higher wages, and 
the miners declare that the fight will be to a 
finish. As it is quite well known that the 
miners are not paid living wages, popular 
Sympathy is with them to a very large extent. 
This strike is the heaviest cloud on the busi- 
ness horizon, and many believe that it will 
not be settled without serious difficulty. 

Leather is higher and strong at the advance, 
as are also hides. Cotton goods are quiet, but 
fairly steady in price, while wool and woolens 
are moving moderately considering the season. 
Iron and steel continue to evince the same 
revival tendencies without really making any 
astonishing progress. In Boston speculative 
circles the chief attention is paid to the copper 
stocks, and it is thought they are going higher 
because of the strength of the metal. The 
general stock market seems to have reached 
ahalt. It advances less readily and is more 
distinctly a traders’ market, moving backward 
and forward with a narrow limit. 


EDUOATION 


—— In justice to Beloit College it should be 
stated that Dr. T. C. Chamberlain, who was 
reported as having at the alumni meeting 
intimated that the sciences were not sufii- 
ciently recogniz3d at Beloit, was referring to 
the earlier history, and as respects the present 
era declared that Beloit is very hospitable to 
physical science and makes larger provision 
for it relatively than some Eastern institutions 
of the first rank. 


— Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, D.D., is to super- 
intend instruction at the Lake View Chautau- 
qua, South Framingham, Mass., which will be 
in session for the ten days beginning July 19. 
The program is a full and attractive one, 
something of interest being provided for 
nearly every hour in the day. Among the 
prominent speakers will be Professor Dolbear, 
Hon. G. D. Gilman, Mrs. Ballington Booth 
and Rev. Archibald McCullagh, D. D. 


—— President McClelland of Pac fic Uni- 
versity has established himself in the vicinity 
of Boston for a few weeks while he gives his 
attention to the raising of the fund required 
before the Pedrsons gift becomes available. 
He left Forest Grove, Ore., before the Com- 
mencement exercises, and in his absence Rev. 
J. R. Wilson, D.D., preached the baccalau- 
reatesermon. Sixteen young men and women 
graduated from the Tualatin Academy, which’ 
is the feeder for the college. The year’s work 
has been amply satisfactory. 

— Commencement Day at Pomona oc- 
curred June 30. The class was the smallest 
yet graduated but the enthusiastic loyalty of 
graduates and students, tte evidences of good 
work done, the successes already won by its 
alumni, the size of the remaining classes—the 
last Freshman of about forty—and the pros- 
pect of a large new class are encouraging 
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facts. The college is only ten years old and 
it has students from nineteen States and 
three foreign countries. The college -has an 
excellent faculty and a delightful location 
in the garden of Southern California. The 
Commencement exercises and alumni dinner 
speeches and the Glee Club concert were ex- 
cellent. . 


WORDS OF WORTH 


Use the great medicines of sleep, fasting, 
exercise and diversion. Sleep, though only 
for five minutes, is the indispensable cordial. 
—Emerson. 


There is nothing that makes men rich and 
strong but that which they carry inside of 
them. Wealth is of the heart, not of the hand. 
—John Milton. 

When Jesus came to the temple he drove 
out the money changers, but the great anx- 
iety of many preachers is to get them back in 
again.—_Ram’s Horn. 


We are now in the school of St. John and 


are beginning to discover that none can be a 
heretic who loves, nor any one be other than 
aschismatic who does not love.—lan Maclaren. 


The greatest privation is to be debarred 
from activity, the greatest joy is to plan ard 
endeavor and succeed, the next greatest is a 
strenuous failure with the hope of succeeding 
at the next trial._— President Buckham. 
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Whence comes this abhorrencea of heiug 
caught in the act of believing what the Bible 
says? It all comes from the feeble hold on 
God, as a result of the feeble hold on oze 
another.— Rev. C. EL. Jefferson. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOOIETIES IN GER- 
MANY 


Conservative as German pastors are they 
are learning from England and America how 
to utilize their forces and obtain from the 
laity of the church the assistance which they so 
much need. Within a few years young people’s 
societies in large numbers have been formed. 
In Berlin, for example, there are at present 
over thirty of these societies, some of them 
£0 large as to meet in two divisions. The aim 
now is to have a young people’s society in 
every parish. While the sexes cannot meet 
together as in English-speaking countries, 
they can and do meet constant)y in separate 
organizations and are as happy and enthusi- 
astic in them as are the young men and the 
young women of the United States in their 
separate Christian Associations. 


Have you Smoked too Much?” 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It will relieve the depression caused there: y, yui-t 
the nerves and induce refreshing sleep. 


Titania Takes Them. 


Since we must have pills, let us have the most 


sightly and the most sure. 


There is this great differ- 


ence between Ayer’s Pills and all others: Where 


others drive, Ayer’s lead. 


Where other pills flog and 


spur the jaded, overworked organs, Ayer’s Pills coax, 
stimulate and strengthen, until nature is renewed 


and works without assistance. 


You do not know the 


possibilities of pills unless you have tried Ayer’s 
Sugar-coated Cathartic Pills. 


(> paciic SCHOOL 


OF rericioA 
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Y. P. 8. 0, B. 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 25-31. False Worship and True, 


Matt. 6: 1-15. 

This passage shows that Jesus fully realized 
that a spirit of unreality and self-deceit could 
easily creep into the most sacred acts and ex- 
ercises. Oae would think thatif ever a man 
would strive to be his plain, undisguised self 
it would be when at prayer, but he who un- 
derstood human nature as no one else did, 
who saw about him forms of worship out of 
which all the heart had gone, who knew by 
personal experience what real communion 
with God was, yearned to have his disciples 
avoid the mistakes into which the professedly 
religious people about them had fallen. 

If we study these fifteen verses closely we 
find that Jesus laid emphasis on at least three 
elements of true prayer: brevity, privacy, sin- 
cerity. To be sure, a short prayer is not 
necessarily a real prayer, and long prayers are 
doubtless offered which contain no petition 
or expression of adoration that the person 
praying does not mean, yet, as a general rule, 
the prayers which we put up when we realize 
most our own need and God’s helpfulness are 
apt to be sharp and tothe point, Into a sen- 
tence of less than a dozen words men in times 
of great extremity compress their one burn- 
ing desire. There are, on the other hand, 
times when, because of weariness of the body, 
the effort to follow out a certain customary 
order in our praying is too burdensome. 
There is a familiar story of Bengel, the Ger- 
man scholar, who had become so gifted in 
prayer that the common people sometimes re- 
sorted to a spot beneath his chamber window 
where they could overhear his private de- 
votions, One night they waited long, and 
still the scholar kept faithfully at his books. 
The moment came at last for his nightly com- 
mitment of himself to God, and all he said 
was, ‘“‘ Lord Jesus, I thank thee that we are 
on the same old terms.” 

We are not in as much danger as were the 
Pharisees of offering our worship in order to 
be seen of men, but it is curious how we like 
to have our religious life in some form or 
other paraded before the public; how a feel- 
ing of pride may steal into our hearts when 
we think we may have made a good talk in 
prayer meeting or offered a creditable prayer; 
how we are quite ready to have others know 
about our almsgiving, and our prominence in 
this or that undertaking; and hardest of all is 
it to conceal from ourselves a certain sense of 
satisfaction at having performed some worthy 
religious act. There are exceptions, to be 
sure, to Jesus’ rule that a man should enter 
into his closet and pray. The boy at school, 
for instance, who, fearful of the taunts of his 
mates and anxious to escape the shoes which 
they may hurl at him, gets into bed to say his 
prayers would better run the risk of tempo- 
rary unpopularity and kneel down before all 
his comrades, A good many brave lads do 
this, no doubt, more, perhaps, than the stories 
about boarding school life would permit us to 
infer. But what Jesus was aiming at in these 
injunctions was to make the act of communion 
with God something intensely personal, and 
to that end he advised retirement and isola- 
tion. 

He wanted, too, that men should ba sincere 
in their praying. He would not have them 
imitate other people. He wanted a certain 
originality. He does not expect us to use the 
exact phrases which our fathers and grand- 
fathers before us used. He wants that we, if 
we are children, should speak to him after 
the fashion of children; that if we are young 
men, using the language of active pursuits, we 
should not put it entirely away when we come 
into his presence and cultivate a hackneyed 
phraseology. That of itself will induce a tone 
of cant which means death to true prayer. 


Let us be simple with him then, 
Not distant, stiff, or cold, 
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As though our Bethlehem could be 
What Binai was of old. 


Parallel verses: Ex. 32; Deut. 5: 7; 1 Kings 
18: 17-40; 2 Kings 17: 36; 1 Chron. 16: 29; 
Ps, 29, 100; Ps. 115: 4-8; Acts 7: 40-43. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Passages from the Bible assigned a month in ad- 
vance in a society at Webster, N. H., are repeated 
in concert at the consecration meeting. 


Twenty-one drinking fountains are maintained by 
the Cleveland union and a series of lectures is 
planned by the Christian citizenship committee. 


A Sunday school in a neglected part of the city is 
a special charge of the Buffalo union, It also has 
an active interest in a hospital for the children of 
the poor. 


Asa result of last year’s convention at Washing- 
ton arrangements have been made for many meet- 
ings in tents and out of doors in that city this 
summer, and in this work the Christian Endeay 
orers have a large share. 


The Washington State annual C. E. meeting was 
held in Tacoma, July 1-4, with large attendance, 
notwithstanding many counter attractions. The 
program was good and the general feeling that of 
hopefulness. The stress laid on missionary work 
and good citizenship promises well for practical re- 
sults. The churches ought soon to feel practical aid 
from the enthusiasm of these young people for 
missionary work. 


A mandolin and guitar club has been formed by 
the music committee of the Milwaukee union. It 
provides music at the meetings of the union and 
gave from the proceeds of a concert quite a sum 
towards the expenses of the union. The societies 
of the city are divided into groups for systematic 
mission work, and give much assistance at the va- 
rious missions, the Y. M. C. A,, the W. C. T. U., 
the House of Correction, jail and hospitals. 


More than 14,000 were present at the seventh na- 
tional British convention at Liverpool, which sur- 
passed all its predecessors. When tickets were 
required 47,000 were distributed. St.George’s Hall 
holding 5,000 and the Philharmonic Hall seating 
about 3,000 were used, besides a number of churches. 
There were about 40 large gatherings and many 
smaller ones, and at the close there were six 
simultaneous consecration meetings. Around St. 
George’s Hal] nearly 10,000 were gathered in a mass 
meeting. A notable feature of the convention was 
the singing throughout the whole and at the special 
praise meeting. The deep spiritual\tone of the 
convention was particularly marked, During the 
year the number of societies has incréased by 1,055, 
the whole number now being 4,648. The Congrega- 
tionalists lead the Baptists by six socicties, and 
these are followed by the Methodists and Presby- 
terians. 


as your Veranda, 


lawn, barn, 
mill, or any 
place where a 
strong light is 
desired, with the 
STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN 
Co.'s Tubular 
Globe Hanging 
Lamp. 
Burns 4 hours 
for 1 cent, 
Send for our 


catalogue. 
Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it if 
you insist. Mendon this paper. 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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i Pure Soap! 


Always keeping the skin 
soft and smooth. 
Matchless for the Complexion. 


WILLIAMS’ 
JERSEYCREAM 
TOILET SOAP 


Ask your druggist for it, 
If he cannot supply you, we will mail 
you a sample cake upon receipt of ac., 
to postage. 
Bult sized cake 5c. 
One dozen cakes of soap and a 
beautiful 
TRANSPARENT carefully 
acked 
WINDOW ‘ze fogether, 
sent pre- 
THERMOMETER 9 20 77, 
express office in the ahaa | 
States upon receipl of ' $2 


Address, DEPARTMENT G, 
THE J. B. WiLLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, |} 
Manufacturers for over half a century of 


Williams’ Celebrated ShavingSoaps 


FACE 
HUMORS 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, Tough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and baby biemishes, prevented by 
CuTICURA SOAP, the most effective skin act be 
and beautifying ‘soap inthe world, as well as pures' 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(uticura 


Soar is sold Pueong lions the vor PotTer Deve AND CHEM. 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
ug- *' How to Prevent Face Humors,” mailed free. 


EVERY HUMO From Pimples to Scrofula cured by 


REDUCER s 10 $10 


ERSEV’ 
CREAM 


CMAN 


WILLIAMS 


ERSEW 
REAM: 
"ro 


eoscinat wenrir® 


mw 2 
E 
ee 
he 


EDICINAL- HEARS 


This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All, 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, *S 880M RST 
General Agent for the New England States. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen ip 
The Congregatienatlist. 


like pleasant medicines ; 


cured by gentle laxatives. 


people. 
FOC 


Jn favor for 
and $1. 


o years. 


A lt alee 


little folks need mild, harm- 
less medicines; httle ills of childhood are quickest.” 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


sweetens the stomach and cleanses the bowels. 
deen like it and it always does them good. 
grown folks’ remedy that is equally good for little 


arrant & Co., Chemists, New York. ; 7 
Dee ee cee ee tees eLteaseetaecs Sere ieteeeeeetererrc) 
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HONORARY DEGREES OCONFERRED 
1897 


D.D. 


Alexander, Rey. Mitland, New York city, Lafayette, 
Allen, Rey. James, Toronto, Syracuse. 


Basset, Rey. F. J., Providence, R.I., nion. 
Bisbee, Rey. F. A., Philadelphia, ae 
ivet, 


Blanchard, Rey. J. T., Chicago, 
Botsford, Rev. A. P., Woodbury, N.J., Union, 
Broods, Rey. P. H., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Union. 
Brush, Rev. Frank S., Alameda, Cal., Marietta. 
Buck, C. H., Bristol, Ct., Dickinson, 
Campbell, Rev. D. H., Mt. Union, Pa, Lafayette, 
Child, Rev. Frank S., Fairfield, Ct., Hamilton. 
Coats, Rey. A. S, Buffalo, Rochester. 
Curnick, Edward T. De Pauw. 
Dickinson, Rev. E. 6. Racine, Wis., Ridgeville. 
Eaton, Rev. J. D., Chihuahua, Mex., Beloit. 
kman, Rey. Jobn G., Scranton, Pa., Syracuse. 
Faulkner, Prof. John A., Drew Sem., Wesleyan, 
Gerould, Rey. Sam. L., Hollis, N. 8., Dartmouth. 
Goodrich, Prof. J. E., Burlington, Vt., Vermont. 
Granger, W. A., Mount Vernon, N. Y., Colgate, 
Hal), Pres. ©. Cuthbert, Union Sem., Harvard. 
Hill, Rev. George E., Indianapolis, Ind., De Pauw. 
Holyoke, Rev. W. E., Chicago, Il, Knox. 
Hughes, J. S., Philadelphia, Dickinson. 
Huntington, Rey. G. P., Hanover, N. H., Dartmouth. 


lllsley, Rey. George B., Bangor, Me., Colby. 
Jutten, David P., Providence, R.I., Colgate 
dder, Rey. S. T., Menasha, Wis., Ripon. 
Leete, Rey. Wm. W., Rockford, II1., Knox. 
Leggett, T, A., Staten island, N.Y., New York. 
Leisler, J. S., Cambridge, N.J Dickinson, 


’ 

Lewis, Most Rey. J. T., Archbishop of Ontario, Oxford. 
Machray, Most Rey. R., Primate of Canada, Oxford. - 
Mac Mullen, Rey. Wallace, nN Wesleyan. 
McCormick, Rey. C. W., Newark, N.J., Syracuse. 
McCulloch, Key. George D., St. Louis, Wabash, 
Meserve, Rey. Isaac ©., New Haven, Ct., Gates, 
Moore, Rey. F. H., Middletown, Del., Lafayette. 
Moore, Prof, G. F., Andover Theol. Sem., Yale. 
Munger, Rev. R. D., Auburn, N. Y., Syracuse. 
Nash, Prof. Charles &., Pacific Sem., Amherst. 
Newhail, Rey. W. R. Wesleyan Acad., Wesleyan. 
Nichols, Rey, John R., Marietta, O., Marietta, 
Porter, Prof. Frank, Yale Divinity School, Beloit. 
Prettyman, C. W., Salisbury, Md., Dickinson, 
Roberts, Rev. John, Assam, India, Ripon. 
Rowley, Rey. F. H., Fall River, Mass., Rochester. 
Scofield, Rey. C.1I., Northfield, Mass., Lake Charles, 
Shaw, Rev. George, Cambridge, Mass., Bates. 
Simmons, Pres. H. C., Farge College, Beloit. 
Smith, George W., Plainfield, N. J. New York. 
Smith, Pres. G. B., Anglo-Chinese Col, 

Foochow, Wesleyan. 
Smith, Prof. H. G., Lane Theo. Sem., Wabash. 
Spalding, Rey. Charles H., Boston Colby. 
Stanton, Rev. H. C., Kansas City, Mo., Bates. 
Taylor, Prof. J. P., Andover Seminary, Middlebury. 
Utter, Russeli D, De Pauw. 
Vedder, Prof, H, ¢., Crozer Theo. Sem., Rochester. 
Watson, Rey. John, Glasgow, Yale. 
Wylie, Rev. D. G., New York city, Lafayette, 


LL.D. 
Bascom, P of. J., Williamstown, Mass., Williams. 


Brown, Pres, A. D., Norwich, Univ., Vermont 
Bryan, William J., Omaha, Neb., McKendree, 
Buchanan, James, Trenton, N. J., Colgate. 
Buck, Hon. Alfred A., Atlanta, Ga., Colby. 


Cadwalader, John L., New York city, Princeton. 
Clark, Prof. John B., Columbia Univ., Amherst. 
Cleveland, ex-Pres, Grover, Princeton, N.J., Princeton. 


Coburn, Hon. John, In a Wabash. 
Coit, Rev. Jos. H., Concord, . A, Dartmouth, 
Converse, John H., Philadelphia, Vermont. 
Cuyler, Key. Theo. L., Brooklyn, Princeton. 
Da Costa, Jacob M Harvard. 


Dole, Pres. S. B., Hawaiian Islands, Williams, 
Emerson, Prof. Joseph, Keloit College, Beloit. 
Flood, Thev. L., Meadville, Pa., Dickinson. 
Gage, Lyman J., Chicago, Beloit. 
Gates, Rey. ©. F., President of Eu- 


brates College, Edinburgh. 
Gifford, James M., New York city, Middlebury. 
Hale, Chief Justice Jobn C., Ohio, Dartmouth. 


Hancock, Tneo, E., Atty.-Gen. of New York, Wesleyan. 
Hilborn, Hon. S. G., Oakland, Cal., Tufts. 
Hyde, Pres. Wm. D., Bowdoin College, Syracuse. 


Jackson, Rey. Sheldon, Washington, D.C., {Gaon 


ion, 
Jenkins, Hon. James G., Judge Circuit 
Court, Chicago, Wabasb. 
Kelly, Rev. Chas. J., Hoboken, N. J., Seton Hall. 
Knowlton, Atty..Gen. Hosea M., New 
Bedford, Mass., Tufts. 
MacVeagh, Wayne, ex- Minister to Italy, Pennsylvania. 


McKinley, Pres. W., Washington, D.C., 4 Western Reserve 


McKendree. 

Mahan, Capt. Alfred T., U.S. A., Yale. 
Morton, Henry, Pres. Steveus Institute, Princeton. 
Munde, Dr. Paul F., New York ety Dartmouth. 
Powers, Gov. Llewellyn, Houlton, Me., Colby. 
Prettyman, E. E., Baltimore, Dickinson. 
Ropes, John C,, Military Historian, Harvard. 
Satterlee, Kt, Rev. Henry T., Bishop 

of Washington, Columbia. 
Smitb, Dr. William T., Hanover, N. H., Dartmouth. 
St. eee ee York city, Harvard. 
True, Frederic W., Washington, D.C,, New York. 
Vann, Judge Irving G., Syracuse, N, Y., Syracuse. 


West, Prof. A. F., Princeton Univ., Lafayette. 
Williamson, Judge §. E, Cleveland, Western Reserve. 
Wolcott, Gov. Roger, Boston, Williams. 

Ph. D. 
Benedict, Jas. E., Washington, D.C., Unton, 


Giddings, franklin B., Columbia Coll., Union. 
Gowing, Frederick, State Supt. N. H. 
Public Schools 


Tufts. 
Wright, Hon. C. Dy Washington, D. C., Dartmouth. 
M. A. 


Anderson, Miss Elizabeth, Marietta. 
Benton, Prof. C, W., Univ. of Minn., Yale. 
Burgin, Frederic F., New York city, Tufts. 
Burleigh, ex-Gov. E. C. Maine, Bowdoin. 


Chadwick, G. W., N. E. Con, of Music, Yale. 

Crane, Lieut-Goy. W. M., Dalton, Mass., Williams. | 
Driscoll, M. E, Syracuse Univ. Law Schoo), Williams. 
Faxon, Charles Edward, Harvard. 


Flynn, Arthur J., Alamosa, Cal,, Tufts. 
Ferd, Rev. J. A., Eastport, Me., Colby. 
Fox, Prof. L. W., Philadelphia, Lafayette, 
Hodgkins, ex-Mayor W. H., Somervilie, 

Mass., | Dartmouth. 
Holway, Theodore T., St. Louis, Oberlin. 


Holt, Dr: E BE, Portland, Me., eet 4 
d vy. EL man, Berkeley, Cal., California. 


Hood, Re 

coos F. W., Brooklyn Institute, Harvard. 

Hutton, Laurence, New York city, Princeton. 
ewburg, N. Y., Syracuse. 


Kelly, Prof. W. D., N 
ee J. W., Managing Editor Phila- 
deiphia Press, 


Lafayette. 
Lehman, Rudolph C,, Eugland, Harvard. 
Manley, — Marietta. 
Mitchell, W. B. Bowdoin. 
Page, Rev. F. H, Lawrence, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Pfeiffer, Dr. Osear J., Denver, Dartmouth. 
Phillips, Mrs, Mary S. Marietta. 


Tillinghast, ©, B., Mass State Librarian, Harvard. 
Syracuse. 
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Herben, Rev. S. J., New York city, Syracuse. 
Herrick, Pres, G. H., Washburn Coll., Beloit. 
St. Gaudens,Augustus, New York city, Princeton. 


L. HH. D. 


Hastings, Rev. Thomas S,, New York city, Hamilton. 
McKelway, St. Clair, Brooklyn, N. Y., Union. 
McLain, Prof. H. Z., Wabash Coll., Wabash. 


D.C. L. 


Godkin, Edwin L., New York city, 
Nansen, Dr. Fridtjof, Norwegian ex- 
plorer, 


Oxford. 

§ Oxford. 

( Cambridge. 
8.D. 


Frazier, Prof. Benj. W., Univ. of Pa., Pennsylvania. 
Frost, Albert E., Pittsburg, Dartmouth, 
Morton, Prof. Henry, Univ. of Pa., Pennsylvania. 


IMPORTANT OOMING MEETINGS 


Y. W. C. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 9-20. 

New England Chatauqua Sunday School Assembly, 
South Framingham, Mass., July 19, 20. 

International Christian Workers’ Association, Southern 
Assembly, Mountain Retreat, N.C., July 20-29. 

General Conference for Christian Workers, Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Aug. 16. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Detroit, Aug. 8. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16. 

Le T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


MORSE—BEAN—In Stamford, Ct., July 6, by Rev. Sam- 
uel Scoville, Grace Seymour Bean, daughter of the 
late Rev. David M. Bean, to Rey. Warren Morse, 
Bridgewater, Ct. 

WINSLOW—JOHNSON—In Fairfax, Io., July 1, by Rev. 
A. A. Baker, Rev. Lyman W. Winslow of Hayward, 
Wis., and Miss Annie Johnson of Fairfax. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordsto aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MERRITT—In Salem, Ct., June 22, Rey, Elbiidge Whit- 
ney Merritt, aged 68 yrs ,6 mos, He faithfully preached 
and lived the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

MYERS—Inu Cumberland Gap, Tenn., June 26, the wife 
of Rev. A. A. Myers, principal of the Harrow School. 
ZABRISKIE-At Princeton, N. J.. July 5, Maria Reed, 
wife of the Jate Rey. Francis Nicoll Zabriskie, D. D., 

aged 54 years. 


SUMMER TOURS by the Royal Blue Line. Person- 
ally conducted excursions to Old Point Comfort and 
Washington, Gettysburg and Luray Caverns, Mam- 
moth Cave and the Nashville Exposition. For itin- 
eraries address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


A NEED FOR HASTE.—It goes without saying that 
when the price of anything is reduced it lays a 
heavy obligation upon the buyer to act quickly. 
The very low figures which were placed on grass 
cloth furniture by the Paine Furniture Company at 
the beginning of this season have reduced their 
stock in this fascinating furniture, so that there 
are now less than fifty pieces remaining unsold. 
These will be soon gone, and we advise our readers 
to act at once if they would avoid disappointment. 
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_ The Modern 
STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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“Time is money. My machine 
ts worth its weight in gold.”’ 


This is the verdict of the 
thousands who are using the 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE 


But it not only Saves Time, 
it Saves BoTHER AND Fuss, 
and the marring of material. 
Itis quickly threadedandruns 
so smoothly and easily that 
an hour’s work is an hour’s 
pleasure. 

Unscrupulous deal- 
ers are trying to use 
the good name of 
the Singer on infe- 
yior machines. Al- 
ways look for the 
Singer trade-mark, 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH OUR OWN 
OFFICES, LOCATED IN EVERY CITY. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. ® 


‘‘How to Disinfect,’’ 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday )ife 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 


Book 
Free, — | s2,2¢3,house or 0 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West 55th St., New York City. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CQO., 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 


fod Boxter church Bells & Chimes, 
>= — Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bellis. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, Os 


“Sanitas”’ 


Mass. 


— 


Boston, 


ee UNLIEE OTHER BELLS 

f= \ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 

A ABLE, LOWER. PRICE. 

Gores OUBFREECATALOQUE 
i TELLS W. 


BES. LS ¥ , 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


BLANCARD’S 
sex 


OPE, 
for AN4EMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Sate 
N enuine unless signed ‘‘ BLANCARD, 40 
sae ‘Bonkparte, veaga” ALL DRUGGISTS. 


-B. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. Agents for U.S. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving pa Ny ae 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Bostor, 


The 
*6 Harris”’ 


THEY USED TO 
SAY ** WOMAN’S 
WORK IS °° *° 
NEVER DONE.” 


THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND'S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


“Almost twenty years of med- 
ical experience have led me to kxow 
that Ponp’s Extract is of greater 
clinical value than any commercial 
Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 


G, E. POTTER, M.D. 


NEWARK, N, J., March 30, 1897. 


Sold only In bottles with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 


Another Great Library Offer. 


idadddaaaaaaaaadaaaaddaaadadd” 


‘A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture."’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 
Breakfast 


\) Absolutely Pure. 
‘|| Delicious. 
8 Nutritious. 


Costs he Than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
pAahheddannennnneednnnenens 
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25 Excellent Books 
at almost half price. 


THE ““PILCRIM ENDEAVOR” tisrary 


The following books are not the old-fashioned kind, but have all been published within the past few years. - 


of the best writers for young folks. 


library. Those who have not sh -uld welcome this offer. 
substitute other books of equal value to save daplication. 
uniform in style, making a very handsome set. 
all ages above the primary. 

Title. Author. Pages. Price. 


Dear Gates. Josephine R. Baker. 333p. $1.25 
One of the brightest and most charming stories of this gifted author. 


Pen's Venture. Elyirton Wright. 278 1.25 
The venture was an attempt to help and elevate the cash girls ina 
big store. 

The Patchwork Quilt Society. Mary 8S. Corning. 280p. 75 
Natural) history taught in an entertaining way. 

Three Years at Glenwood. Margaret E. Winslow. 362). 125 
The story of a girl who made the most of herself. 

The Enderby Bible Class. Margaret E. Winslow 8320p. 125 
How some young people decided upon their motto for life. 

One Girl’s Way Out. Howe Benning. 368p. 1.25 
A way out of a thoughtless life into one of serious purpose. 

A lady lent one book by this author to fifty eight families, wearing 
out two copies by use in this way. 

The Sewells. Margaret E. Winslow.  358p. 1.50 
Teaches that there is a work in the world for every one to do. 
Eleanor and I. Mary E. Bamford. 335p. 1.50 
A story of the superstitious days of Ricbard II. 

Asaph's Ten Thousand. Elizabeth Glover. 8325p. 1.50 
Tells how labor troubles were settled on a Christian basis. 

The Choir Boy of York Cathedral. Rev. A.S Twombly, 392p. 125 
Five good stories, each full of interest. 

Patty's Granduncle. Helen I’. Baroard. 425p. 1.50 
Showing bow disinterested friendship was tested and rewarded 
Boyhood of John Kent. Willis Boyd Allen. 388p 1.50 


A story of travel and adventure with strong temperance teaching. 


The list price of the above 25 books is $31.10. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Gen’! Agent, 


Congregational House, Boston. 


New York, 23 Bible House. 


They are not Engl: sh books reprinted, but are all by Amaricau authors and copyrighted 
have been strong!y commended and many have been remarkably successful. 


They are by ert 
Hundreds of schools no doubt bave them in their 


We sell them only in sets at this price, but can sometimes arrange to 
The books are all handsomely illustrated and strongly hound in cloth, 
The titles are well assorted and the list contains something adapted to readers of 


Title. Author. Pages, Price. 
Knives and Forks. Mrs. Frank Lee. 402p. $1650 
Tells about two classesof young peopie and bow each intiuenced the other. 
Chubby Ruff. Prof. Geo. Huntington, 200p. 1.00 

A bright beok for children, 
Christmas at Surf Point. Willis Boyd Allen. 
A sprightly story by a popular author. 
Marie’s Story. Mary E. Bamford. 145p. -90 
A story of Huguenot persecution and Christian ae 
Fussbudget’s Folks. Anna F, Burnham. a 100 
One of the brightest books by this excellent writer for children. 


168p, 100 


St. Peter and Tom. Belle 8: Cragin. 196p. 1.00 
Two unlikely heroes develop ens ae through aaventure 
and tria 

Janet and Her Father. Mary E Bamford. 1.00 
A story of Scottish persecution under Claverhouse. 

Four Miles From Tarrytown. Favny H. Gallagher. 200p. 1.00 
A story of war time and its inflaence on the home. 

Duxberry Doings. Caroline B LeRow. 400p. 1.25 

Che effect of wholesome rural life on a frivolous city gin 
In the Vulture’s Nest. Mildred Fairfax. 8396p. 150 
A historical story of the time of the St. Bartholomew Massacre. 
At Mount Desert. Mildred Fairfax. 874p. 150 


The story of a summer on the Maine coast. 


Marjoribanks. Elvirton Wright. 280p 125 
fois s‘ory emphasizes parity of life, of speech and of heart. 
Neighbors in Barton Square. Alice Eddy Curti-s, 346p. * 
A story which tonches the heart and teaches lessoas of helpfainess 
and self sacrifice. 


We offer the set for $16.00 net. 
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E. H. BROWN, Chicago Agent, 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Minneapotis, Phoenix Building. 


Articles by Ian Maclaren and Dr. R. F. Horton Report of Y. P. S. C. E. Convention 


Volume LXXXII Number 


SSeoSaSs 


FGATIONAT IST 


Boston Thursday 22 July 1897 


A Summer Day 


HE time so tranquil is and clear What pleasure, then, to walk and see, 
That nowhere shall ye find, ~ Along a river clear, 
Save on a ligh and barren bill, The perfect form of every tree 
An air of passing wind. ~ Within the deep appear ; 
All trees and simples, great and small, The bells and circles on the waves, 
That balmy leaf do bear, From leaping of the trout ; 
Than they were painted on a wall, The salmon from their creeks and caves 
No more they move or stir. | Come gliding in and out. 
The ships, becalmed upon the seas, O sure it were a seemly thing, 
Hang up their sails to dry; : While all is still and calm, 
The herds beneath the leafy trees The praise of God to play and sing, 
Among the flowers lie. With trumpet and with shalm! 
Great is the calm, for everywhere All laborers draw home at even, 
The wind ts settling down ; And can to others say: 
The smoke goes upright in the air “Thanks to the gracious God of Heaven, 


From every tower and town. Whe sent this summer day.’ 


ALEXANDER HUME (1560-1609) 
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The Business Outlook 


The volume of general] trade continues to 
afford moderate satisfaction. The situation 
gives perhaps more promise for the future 
than of activity in the present. It is naturally 
the dull season of the year, and then, too, the 
fight over certain of the tariff schedules in 
the Conference Committee meetings has been 
closely watched by mercantile and financial 
interests. The settlement of the sugar duties 
on Saturday last means a speedy passage of 
the bill, and for this the business interests 
of the country are profoundly thankful. 

Among all classes of merchants and manu- 
facturers the firm opinion prevails that the 
fall trade will be the best in years, and they 
are making arrangements accordingly. The 
better prices being obtained for farm products 
in the West, the good crops throughout the 
country and the comparatively poor ones 
abroad are all additional factors which stim- 
ulate the hopeful feeling of the future. The 
West, too, is buying more goods of Eastern 
manufacturers than for years, and, as has pre- 
viously been observed in this column, this is 
the best possible indication of future business 
activity. 

The soft coal strike is not yet settled, but 
the more virulent features of it have subsided, 
and the way seems open to arbitration. In 
the meanwhile the strike has had the effect of 
advancing prices, which is a great gain for 
both operator and miner, for if business is 
good it is thought that prices will not again 
fall so low as they were when the men went 
on strike. Wool and cotton goods are quiet, 
but prices are pretty steady. Iron and steel 
should show considerable improvement after 
Aug. 1. The leather trade is also in better 
shape. 

Money rates continue low, but some harden- 
ing of them is expected when the currency 
movement to the West, usual during the latter 
end of July and in August, starts in in earnest. 
The demand for funds from mercantile sources 
is also expected to increase shortly, and alto- 
gether it looks as though money might be 
dearer in the not distant future. The stock 
market continues strong, and the weight of 
opinion is that a strong, active bull market 
will be witnessed this fall. 


Books of the Week 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH HisToRy. By 
_A. F. Blaisdell. pp. 191. 50 cents. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By William W. Speer. 


pp. 814. 55 cents. 
A Frew FAMILIAR FLOWERS. By Margaret W. 
Morley. pp. 274. i 


4 Harper & Bros. New York. 

THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE WROTE. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. pp. 187. $1.25. 

IN SIMPKINSVILLE. By Ruth MCE. Stuart. 
244. $1.25. 

THE SToRY 


pp. 


OF THE RHINEGOLD. By Anna A. 


_Chapin. Pp. 188. $1.50. 
EYE Spy. By William Hamilton Gibson. pp. 264. 
$2.50. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
PETER THE GREAT. By K. Waliszewski. 
lated by Lady Mary Loyd. pp. 562. $2.00. 
Biglow & Main Co. New York. 
BELLS AT EVENING AND OTHER VERSES. 
Frances J. Crosby. pp. 192. 50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By 


Trans- 


By Prof. Henry Drummond. | 


pp. 75. 25 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL History. De- | 


livered in Norwich Cathedral, with a preface by 
the Dean of Norwich. pp. 502. 
PAPER COVERS 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 
Don’? Worry. 
25 cents. 
Trustees of the J. F. Slater Fund. 
A StuDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
man. pp. 14. 25 cents. 

Bible Institute Colportage Association. 
HEAVEN ON EARTH. By A. C. Dixon. 
. < Skinner Bartlett & Co. 
TEN TEMPERANCE LESSONS. 

Noon, Ph.D. pp. 12. 


BY, 


$2.25. 


York. 
pp. 59. 


“ New 
By Theodore F. Seward. 


Baltimore. 
By D. C. Gil- 


Chicago. 
15 cents. 
Boston. 

3y Rey. 


MUNICIPAL WARRANTS. 
Safest short-time paper, earning 6 to 9 J, 
White for details. Robt. E. Strahorn & Co., 
Equitable Building, Boston, Moss 


ed L 


Ages J to 70. 


Alfred | 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


July. FRANK LESLLE’S.—UNITARIAN.—FORUM.— 
MonTH.—DONAHOE’S.—NEW ENGLAND HISTOR- 
ICAL AND G EALOGICAL REGISTER.—REVIEW 
oF REVIEWS.—LABOR BULI IN OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.—CHRISTIAN CITy.—INTERNATIONAL 
Strup10.—POET-LORE.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


JACKSON—In Center Harbor, N. H., June 21, James 
Jackson, aged 90 yrs. and 6 mos. lacking one day. 

MARSHALL—In Providence, R. 1., July 9, Mary A. 
Marshall, aged 61, widow of William Marshall of 
Derry, N. H 

MATHEWS—In Belfast, Me., July 16, after a brief ill- 
ness, Sanford H. Mathews, aged 65 years. 


SHIPPERLY—In Margaree, Cape Breton, June 24, Rev. 
James Shipper: aged 68 years. He held pastorates in 
Maitland, Hants County, N. S., Pleasant River, N. 8., 
and Abbottsford, Can. 


MRS. CATHERINE COOLEY COLT 
That friend Of mine that lives in God. 


The death of such a Woman as Mrs. Colt deserves 
more than a passing notice, not only for the fearless and 
beautiful way in which she trod the path that leads to 
the life beyond, but for the rich example she has left of 
a consistent Christian life from the day of her early 
consecration. This was especially manifested in her 
meek resignation to many years of anaes health, 
which doomed her to sit, as she said, with folded hands 
awaiting God’s will, while her companions and friends 
could walk in the more aggressive paths of Christian ac- 
tivity and duty. 

She bore with SS and uncomplaining cheer- 
fulness reverses and trials because ‘*God had willed 
them.” But though obliged to sit while others walked, 
to remain at the fireside while others went abroad, her 
life was by no means idle or barren, as those whom she 
sympathized with or unostentatiously aided can testify. 

er thoughtful, noiseless kindnesses distilled like dew 
on many loving hearts, in which she has a permanent 
shrine. Her years of faithful obedience to duty as it 
presented itself to her were rewarded, for, when she 
neared the dark valley, God’s light shone into the cham- 
ber where she lay for four long months consciously and 
serenely awaiting the entrance of the Angel of Death. 
Her only thought that looked earthward was for the sis- 
ter who remained behind, and but for the thought of 
whom she went joyfully forward to meet father and 
mother and husband. 

Whittier’s lines to his friend, on the death of his sis- 
ter, have a fresh application here: 

With silence only as their benediction 
God’s angels come 

Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb. 


Yet would I say what thine own heart approveth: 
Our Father’s will, 

Calling to him the dear one whom he loveth, 
Is mercy still. 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given; 

They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in his heaven. 

Not — thee or thine the solemn angel 

{ath evil wrought; 

Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel, 

The good die not! 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. A. L. TURNER, ens Sanitarium, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: *“‘As an adjunet to the 
recuperative powers of the nervous system; I know 
fo nothing equal to it.” 


The Business of Life 


A 
The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has th» 


STRENGTH 


f 


GIBRALTAR. 


Is serious. | 
terests of the whole family by making it 
part of our business of life to have policies 
of Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


22 Jnly 1897 


Financial 


Guaranty ‘TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check er on certificate.” 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED- 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President, 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec, 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec, 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept, 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


Q% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books, 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
363 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ CONSTANTLY GROWING 


in favor: 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


for Travelers and Remitters. 
Circular tells why people like them better 
f than letters of credit. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y¥. 
Agercy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, Ld. 


One ought to guard the in- 


Assets, = = $19,541,827 
Income, = = 14,158,445 
Surplus, = = 4,034,116 


THE PRUDENTIAL insures children, women, and men. 


Amounts $15 to $50,000. 


Premiums payable 


yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


AT MANU= 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 
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OPP. BOYLSTON 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS aND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
ST. 


BOSTON. 
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The Gongregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 
Services. 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 


2: PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14, MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S*SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. Days or THy Youru. 

8. HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 

11. HOMELAND. ' 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GOD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH Us.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

“GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
21. “I Aw,” 

22. “TI AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
24. “IT AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27.° THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLES. 
29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. 

PAUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVI CES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


H. GCAZE & SONS’ tta. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 
; Dae 3 
Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


$275 to $490 
Programs anda infor- 
mation furnished upon 
application. 
ndependent Tickets 
verywhere, 
Choice berths on all 
steamers. 


‘W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


WAWBEEK LODCE 


Hotel and Cottages. Best located, most attractive, and 
one of the best conducted resorts in 


THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Terms moderate. eee rates for young men taking 
vacation, teachers and clergymen. Address 


URIAH WELCH, WAW BEEK, N.Y. 
A LAYMAN WHO PREACHES 


Will be at liberty Sept. “1. Can give satisfactory evi- 
dence of Christian character, ability and ‘“‘ soundness in 
the faith.” Has had more than average success in gain- 
ing and holding attention of audiences, and believes the 
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Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YHAR IN. ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR, 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed is See the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


as go el is the power of God unto salvation.” Would 
like position as assistant pastor of large church, or 
woul take small church or mission if God opened the 
way. e salary not necessary, but large opportunity 


for work desired. Address 0. P. J., Congregationalisi 


“office. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


| words to the line), cost sybscribers 
| Additional lines ten cents each per 


| dover, Mass. 


| with ceiling 20 feet high. 


| or any similar employment. 


| given and required. 


‘lent plumbing, etc. 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not e. reeeding five lines (eight 
fifty cents each insertion. 


Pews for Sale. The pews now being used in the 
J. W.C. Pickering, Lowell, Mass. 

] wade Wanted, a couple of ladies or man and 
wife wishing a pleasant, quiet place to board. Address 
Mrs. J. L., Milford, N. H., Box 80. 


At Kennebunk Beach, Me. 


Boarders. 


To let, two 8-room, 


| thoroughly furnished cottages, close to beach, $200 and 


225 for season. D. 8S. Farnham, Newton Center, Mass. 


_ Christian Homes wanted for three healthy, attract- 
ive and promising Armenian girls, 13, 11 and 9 years of 


| age. Address M. ‘H. Hitchcock, 3 Allston St., Boston. 


Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An- 


Gas Reflector. A good second-hand gas reflector 
wanted for achurch auditorium. Size of room 40 x 40, 
Address Rey. C. H. Lemmon, 
1449 Woodland Hills Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


A Young Woman wants a situation as housekeeper, 
companion, secretary, or to teach young children. Any 
desired information given, or references furnished, by 
applying to 110 Mill St., Newport, R. I. 


Collector. Wanted, by a responsible man, a position 


| as collector for some publishing house or business firm. 


Nocanyassing. References given. Address P.,37 Mason 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 


| panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, for 


the months of July and August. Address M. L. C., 
Bridgewater, Mass. ; 

Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a position as matron, or lady in charge, in a 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year. 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, etc. Suitable for church work. Address Stere- 
opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references, 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
Address Box 275, So, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Seashore Cottage for Sale at Rye, N. H.,9 rooms; 
on bluff overlooking broad Atlantic; good stable, bath- 
ing, boating and fishing; finest beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F. D. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Comfortable Home. A young woman, desiring to 
devote some hours to study, can have a comfortable 
home in a new suite, with a mother and daughter, if 


| willing to assist in the family’s work as compensation for 


room and board. Address D. A., care of The Congrega- 


tionalist. 


West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 


| utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings, 


Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into her family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highest references 
For particulars and terms address 
S., The Congregationalist. 


House to Let in Amherst, Mass. House ver 
suitable for family putting a son into the College; excel- 
Fine shade and fruit trees; grape 
vines, beautiful hedges. Photograph. Rent $350, John 
Jameson, 113 Devonshire St., Boston; or B. H, Williams, 
Amherst. 


Dry Goods Manager (married, 35), 20 years’ con- 
tinuous experience as all-around salesman and in entire 
management of a business, desires to correspond with 
view of newrelations. Merchant needing a reliable and 
profitable associate can verify details by addressing 
Buyer and Manager, care of this office. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend anc 
Life Boat. } 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. : 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww.c. URGES, Jreasurer. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


1s 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _Sy 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


a Educational — ; 


CHE RMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known tn U. 8. 
Established 1855, 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY 


“WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


3 EAST 14TH’ STREET, N. Y. ; A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
= o> gee ee oe ; arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
THE FISK TE AC HERS’ AGE NCIES. | EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. ; Ne w York, N. Y.; : 
Chicago, [l.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 
Agency Mannal free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


| CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Edue neers bs be Build- 

TT > | ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 

a HE OL OGIE AL | ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study, 
8200 a year. .Send for Catalogue. 

H. S. COWELL, A. M., 


ILLINOIS, c HICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
rhe 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further tnforma- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Til. 


PRINCIPAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark peresnone: labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, ete.; super ior accommodations in new 
and improved build ngs, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms #400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Prinedpal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


N Ew HEA M PSitt RE 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, New LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (Fer Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students-of high standing. For 
Catalogue and ilustrated Supplement, address | 


HARLAN P. ATEN, Principal, Exeter, N H. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston. 


Vv ERMONT 


ee | 


VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADETTY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 


This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER, the work of the 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic | 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. | 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. © ertificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 


to 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Accessible to musical events of every nature, 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages Legg money cancommand. George W. 

Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
PRANK - HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. RHODE ISLAND 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept. 7. For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N,. BURKE, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 

Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 

Endowed. Twelve courses. ‘September 13. Illus- 

trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Prin., 
East Greenwich, R 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNE?T, Dean. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, Frené h and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasiuin. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher edueation of young 
women. Clagsical and Scientific course of study; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 


Suild- 
ings of modern construction. New 


Science Hall, 


rer both sexes. 
College 
tions. 


seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M,, | E 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. | NEW YORK 
- - - ‘EW YoRK. PEEKSK 
Prepares for | NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


Tabor 


| COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Academy, | 


Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 
tion for college or business. For catalogue address 


and Seientifie Institu- 
Delightful Location. | 


Commodious Buildings. Full | C. J. WRIGHT, A. M. 
2 7 
Marion, pete Gibinccinne i ecagal NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Mass. bana M. Desrax, Principal. LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. 


Academic and College ee 
SAMUEL W. 


BUCK, A. M., 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. | Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 


Howard Seminary A Home School 


for Girls. } 
IMITED to fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 
Offers thorough academic training with wide choice 
in electives (including Musie, Art, and Languages). Ad- | 
vantages for Home Culture. Library, Gymnasium and 
Laboratory. Single rooms may be had. Careful atten- 
tion paid to individual needs. Location quiet, healthful, 
accessible. For circulars address 
HOWARD SEMINARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, hese ris 


West Br tdge water, Plymouth Co., Mass. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
ewular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading | 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADES1Y 


G4th Wear. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Sehools. Thorough business course. Open 
all year. Fall term Sept.15, Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, BINGHAMTON. 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and: Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regularcourses. Preparation for College 
and European travel. Address 

Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y. | 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 
FOR BUSINESS 


We teach Kook 


re 


= LAA ete. ae by MAILat | 


is) your own HOME, Success guar- 


library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling + figeeees every earnest 6 Leap t 
at € outdoor sports, careful pliysical training. Perfect ha ae ida 5 joann ws J 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- in sition. A ter | 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. pose meee po Highly en 
Fall term of 630 year begins Sept, 15,1897. Illustrated neers, Proce 


prospectus, Address Bh. OT ANTs « STRAIT TON, 
Rev, SAMUEL VY. ollewe Bide., ATION, \. 


Po it. Catalog free. 
es Ss lesson 10eJ47 


CoLe, President, Norton, Mass. 


=. a keeping, Business Forms, Pen } . 
— manship, Com’l Law, Letter ST 
Writing, Arithmetic. Short 
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The... 98 
Jnauguration 


described by 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 


Contrasts our political and social life, 
as manifested in our greatest national 
ceremony, with that of the Old World. 


Illustrated by 


Ge 1D. kel and T. de Thulstrup 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S 


New Novel, 
THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 


ee ee ee 


WOW OP PO OI OP OD IO 


THE KENTUCKIANS 
The New Serial by 


John Fox, Jr. 


Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


EIGHT COMPLETE 
STORIES 


A Sergeant of the Orphan Troop, 
a story of Indian fighting in Winter, writ- 
ten and illustrated by FREDERIC REMING- 
ron., Sharon’s Choice, a sketch of life 
in asmall Western town, by OWEN WISTER, 
illustrated. The Cobbler in the Devil’s 
Kitchen, an amusing romance of voyageur 
days in Mackinac, by MARY HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD, illustrated. In the Rip, 
a story of farm life in Maine, by Biiss 
PERRY, illustrated. The Marrying of 
Esther, a story of country life, by MARY 
M. Mears. A Fashionable Hero,a 
story of the city, by MARY BERRI CHAP- 
MAN. A Fable for Maidens, by Arice 
DUER, an amusing little comment on the 
feminine attitude towards marrying, put 
in the guise of a fairy tale. A Prear= 
ranged Accident, a farce by ALBERT 
LEE, illustrated. 


HARPER’S 
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Sacred Songs No. I 


No other new book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Educational 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR, 


Montclair Vilitary Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 


To ccucate the whole boy is ourend. Our 
means are efficient military and physical 
training, personal attention in studies, and 
refining influences of home and social life. 

We gladly send our catalogue, but much prefer that 
parents should visit the school, 
J. G. MacYICAR, Tlead Master. 
Lieut. Blanton C, Welsh, West Point, 82, Com’d’t. 


1 LLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. . 


LAW DEPARTME 


Hon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. week 
hoe 7 ee, For information address Bar 
Sec’y, 100 Washington Street, 
d & 
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We hardly need point out the fact that 
The Congregationalist this week dons a new 
dress of type. It has been selected and made 
with the utmost care, and while it may not be 
ultra fashionable it is distinctively modern. 
We trust our readers will share our own sat- 
isfaction with it, and we hope because of this 
improvement in our typographical appearance 
to be able to render them better service. 


ioned virtue of church-going never 

appears to better advantage than in 
these summer days when even the best of 
people are tempted to relaxation. We 
doubt if there is a single service which the 
Christian man or woman at this time of 
the year can render which in its influence 
over others counts for more than to be 
present regularly in the sanctuary. When 
even a few persons leave a crowded hotel 
piazza and wend their way reverently to 
chureh they are entering a protest, silent 
but effective, against the negligence of Sab- 
bath privileges that is everywhere so prev- 
alent. It is to the lasting credit of a 
community of summer residents, like 
those which make up the population at 
Marblehead Neck for instance, when they 
maintain, year after year, a service morn- 
ing and evening to which Christians of 
all denominations are welcomed. We 
know of other summer colonies of Chris- 
tians, like that at Squirrel Island, Me., 
which have cared so much for the privi- 
leges of the Sunday that they have erected 
a little chapel for the exclusive purpose 
of worship. Every such temporary or 
permanent center of worship found at 
the shore or among the hills helps to 
keep alive New England’s best tradi- 
tions. Does not a man’s Christianity 
mean more to him, and count for more 
in the eyes of the world, when in some 
such way as this his vacation Sundays 
are utilized for the maintenance of insti- 
tutions which are essential to our welfare 
asa people? We pity the Christian who 
would prefer to spend his Sunday upon 
his wheel or idling away the sacred hours 
in selfish disregard of his example or of 
the interests of his own soul. 


S*: what you will, the good, old-fash- 


Moving the dial back from San Fran- 
cisco ten years we find the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention meeting 
in Saratoga. This decade has seen the 
marvelous progress of the greatest or- 
ganization for young people known to his- 
tory. The enrolled strength in 1887 was 
about 50,000 and in that year Dr. Clark be- 
came president of the United Society. In 
this decade the Endeavor idea has given 
specific proof of its universal adaptability. 
Nearly 7,000 societies are found through 
the world outside of this country and 
Canada. The principles are everywhere 
workable. The power of enthusiasm and 
of numbers can be directed to the support 
of any and all reforms which touch the 


higher life of man. The convention of . 
1897 has added to the history of the past 
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and the practicability of the movement 
has been further demonstrated upon com- 
paratively new soil. 


Bishop Turner of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church is much discouraged 
about the future of the Negro in America. 
He accepts, in a letter to the Boston 
Transcript, the extreme statement that 
‘ there is no more future for the Negro in 
this country than for a frog in a snake 
den.”’ Fortunately his Christianity comes 
to his rescue, and he sees a providential 
ordering in the training of the Negroes in 
America that they may plant Christian 
civilization and build a great empire in 
Africa. Unfortunately the curse of race 
prejudice is more galling to the black 
man in proportion to his culture and in- 
telligence. It may be that, under leaders 
like Bishop Turner, the race has a great 
African future before it, but it seems 
more probable to us that the problem is 
to be worked out in America, under what, 
it must be admitted, are hard conditions. 
At least every Christian will do his best 
to help its solution by consideration and 
courtesy in dealing with every man he 
meets, without considering the color of 
his skin. 


The New York Observer does full credit 
in a long editorial to the importance of 
Congregationalism as a factor in Amer- 
ican ecclesiastical development, but seems 
to be troubled with doubts as to its future. 
“When we come to inquire regarding the 
future of Congregationalism,” it says, 
‘““we are somewhat at a loss for the ma- 
terials out of which an accurate prophecy 
can be constructed. That Congregation- 
alism has a future we have no doubt.’’ 
Our neighbor is to be congratulated on 
possessing so far-reaching a confidence. 
All Congregationalists will breathe more 
freely now that they know that it allows 
them so much hope. The Observer’s au- 
gury of doubt seems to refer to doctrinal 
uncertainties, and it questions whether 
Congregationalism ‘‘ will continue to work 
along its own historic lines as a definitely 
conceived evangelical fact and force,” and 
hints at Unitarian tendencies. Our con- 
temporary is quite too easily frightened. 
We can assure it that Congregationalists 
know their own mind, and are not care- 
less of doctrine or inclined to weak good 
nature regarding solemn doctrines of the 
Word. If there is not the uniformity of 
thinking of a century ago there is a deeper 
and more diffused spiritual vitality. In 
the opinion of Congregationalists compre- 
hension is not a danger signal but a sign 
of life. Congregationalism is still “a def- 
initely conceived evangelical fact and 
force.’ Let the Observer take courage. 
The Congregational churches were never 
more alive and never more evangelical in 
purpose and in spirit than they are today. 


The “Regular Baptists’’ of the South- 
west, sometimes known as “Hardshell 
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Baptists,” have always been opposed to 
foreign missions. A Missouri correspond- 
ent of the Western Recorder calls atten- 
tion to a change of attitude, however, 
which brings many of them at least into 
line with the whole church in this impor- 
tant matter. As a result of some articles 
in their church newspaper, the Regular 
Baptist, a conference of Regular Baptists 
from Tennessee and Kansas was held at 
Mexico, Mo., in which, after three days’ 
free discussion, ‘‘a vote was taken indors- 
ing gospel missions and by which they 
agreed to prosecute mission work among 
the heathen to the extent of their ability, 
and they also agreed to take collections 
for the support of one or two gospel mis- 
sionaries.’’ Mission work is, after all, the 
most extended sign of the real unity of 
spirit among followers of Christ. We 
congratulate our Regular Baptist brethren 
upon their decision, and wish them God- 
speed in their work, which cannot fail to 
bring a blessing to those who give and 
those who go as well as to those whom in 
the providence of God they may be per- 
mitted to evangelize. 


There is no permanent refuge from the 
lowest thoughts excepting in the highest, 
which of necessity involve the thought of 
God. There is no real escape from the 
tyranny of evil except in complete preoc- 
cupation with the love and practice of the 
highest good. Sin is so all-pervasive in 
this present evil world that it can only 
be excluded by complete surrender to the 
ownership of God’s spirit. To have ex- 
pelled evil is not enough if there remains 
an empty house. The sure result of that 
is depicted by our .Lord—the return of 
temptation in even greater force to repos- 
sess itself of the abandoned dwelling. 
The alternative is never emptiness or 
evil, but always God or sin. Our bodily 
life is of God, but it only maintains itself 
against the pervasive forces of hostile life 
which turn the body to decay by ceaseless 
battle. When we are in sound health we 
are not aware of the struggle because we 
are using the conscious powers for work 
and for enjoyment, but the struggle never 
ceases and we only live by overcoming. 
So in the soul’s battle, relaxation of effort 
is defeat, absorption of effort in the mere 
resistance to temptation is spiritual inva- 
lidism, while living in the highest realm 
of spiritual privilege with a soul preoccu- 
pied with the loftiest Christian ambitions 
is triumphant but unconscious overcom- 
ing. Christ’s remedy for evil is: not in 
fighting sin with all our might, but in 
loving God with all the heart and strength. 
Love to God, in terms of practical life, is 
service to our fellowmen, and active serv- 
ice means actual victory over sin. 


The Reformed Church (German) in America 
has just been voting on a new constitution, 
which has failed, however, to.secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority in its favor. If it be 
true, as the Reformed Church Messenger states 
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that considerable ill will has been engendered 
during the discussion, it is probably just as 
well that the matter should go over. Public 
opinion ripens toward a decision and cannot 
be hurried without danger to the peace of the 
church. 


The World’s Interest in Jesus 


The world is more interested in Jesus 
than in any other man who ever lived. 
If there were any question of it, the ex- 
traordinary eagerness with which the least 
promise of new light upon his life and 
teaching is received would prove it. Just 
now the contents of a single page dug up 
in the Egyptian desert and purporting to 
give new words of his are being read with 
extraordinary interest. This quick, curi- 
osity is witness to Christ’s pre-eminent 
place as the representative of man, as well 
as an expression of the opinion of men 
that he above all others had a message to 
deliver and light to shed on duty, life and 
destiny. 

We know already a great deal about the 
life of Jesus. That transparent character, 
hiding itself in light, that childhood in 
the Jewish home with its careful study of 
the Scriptures, its obedience to law and 
steady industry, that brief career of 
mercy and of teaching, that sublime, self- 
chosen sacrifice, have caught and hold the 
attention of the world. No added record 
is needed for duty or for majesty. The 
trouble is that we have never used the 
knowledge that we have. 

Into that picture these sayings intro- 
duce no change. Most of: them repeat 
what we already know or add almost im- 
perceptible touches to the picture. Only 
two of them seem in any degree inharmo- 
nious, as if the prejudice or preoccupa- 
tion of a party had been read into them. 
Fasting from the world as the door of 
heaven seems little in the mood of him 
who refused to. be troubled because his 
disciples did not fast. Sabbath keeping 
as the means of access to the Father 
comes strangely from the lips that said, 
““T am the way—no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” 

Even upon the chance that these words 
come authentically from the lips of Jesus 
men will weigh them, study their impli- 
cations, brood upon their suggestions. 
They will not be found to coincide wholly 
with any modern school of thought. The 
unworldly fasting will appeal to the rit- 
ualist, the Sabbath keeping to the Puritan, 
the mysterious saying about the uplifted 
stone and the cleft wood where he is to be 
found to the mystic. There will be sift- 
ing, conjecture, perhaps absurd imagin- 
ings, all bearing witness to that unique 
personality whose lightest utterance 
weighs beyond all words of other men 
with thoughtful souls. 

It is no new Bible which this discovery 
brings us, only a leaf from ancient writ- 
ings in and about the church, most of 
which have utterly perished. It hints at 
a forgotten literature of the first days 
written down from memory and passed 
from hand to hand, containing sayings of 
our Lord. This literature was soon dis- 
placed by the accepted narratives and 
compilations of the gospels. Under the 
teaching of God’s Spirit the church took 
one and discarded the other, and this frag- 
ment is a witness to that choice. We can- 
not even say that this is a chip of the 
marble from which the gospel statue was 
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hewn out, for we know nothing of its 
history, while we do know, upon the au- 
thority of the scholars who have handled 
it, that when it was written the gospels 
had been complete for nearly a hundred 
years. 

Whatever its history it is of extraordi- 
nary interest as a witness of life in the 
early Christian centuries, when disciples, 
orthodox or heretical, copied and passed 
from hand to hand traditional sayings of 
our Lord with no other preamble than the 
simple, Jesus saith. 


Professor Beckwith’s Suggestion 
as to Councils 


In our issue of last week we published 
in The Readers’ Forum a suggestion by 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith of Bangor Seminary 
by which the occasional difficulty of ob- 
taining a quorum of a council may be 
met. It proposes—in instances when the 
possibility that a quorum may not be 
present is recognized to be considerable— 
the addition to letters missive of these 
words: 

And we respectfully request that you would 
adopt a vote agreeing that such churches and 
individuals as may be present in council under 
this invitation may be authorized to proceed 
with the work for which the council is called, 
and that you will transmit this vote at once to 
our church. 

This expedient for meeting a difficulty, 
which in sparsely settled regions some- 
times is serious, is ingenious, simple and 
reasonable. We abate nothing of our 
sense of the importance of fidelity, even 
at the occasional cost of temporary in- 
convenience, to ‘‘the common law of 
Congregationalism,” which we asserted 
in our issue of Jan. 3, 1895, and which 
Professor Beckwith has quoted, But we 
agree with him that his suggestion is not 
open to sericus ejection on this score. It 
preserves the fellowship of the churches. 
It need not fail to safeguard whatever of 
authority the advice of a council possesses. 
It is gratifying to know thatit has received 
the indorsement of so distinguished an 
authority on Congregationalism as the 
late Dr. Quint. It is worth noting also 
that in a few instances actual use already 
has been made of the suggestion, and with 
no objectionable results. 

But we offer one amendment, which we 
regard as important, to its language. Be- 
fore any council meeting in the circum- 
stances assumed takes action a quorum of 
the invited churches and individuals should 
be assured. It is conceivable that some 
invited might neglect to authorize those 
in attendance to act for all, that a quorum 
in any sense might be lacking and that 
important action thus might be taken 
without proper authorization. This should 
be guarded against by some provision 
securing a quorum. Therefore if there 
be not actually on the ground a sufficient 
number of those invited to form one, there 
should have been received the authoriza- 
tions, as suggested above, of as many 
absentees as may suffice, together with 
those present, to form one. If the fol- 
lowing words, ‘‘a quorum being present 
either in person or by authorization of such 
votes received,’ were to be inserted just 
before the last clause of Professor Beck- 
with’s proposed addition to letters missive, 
the possibility of unauthorized action 
would be removed, 


So far as a tendency exists among us to 
disregard usage it generally is due to some 
evident failure of our system to provide 
for an emergency. Such an expansion of 
our polity as that proposed would be 
serviceable by removing a real hindrance. 
It would do away with a temptation to 
laxity and any occasional carelessness 
would be likely to be corrected speedily. 
It should be understood that the use of 
this expedient ought to be confined to 
instances when there really is likely to be 
some difficulty in gathering a council. It 
ought not to be allowed to become a 
means whereby attendance, when fairly 
practicable, can be avoided. But we are 
willing to trust to the esprit de corps of 
Congregationalists for the condemnation 
of such a misuse. 


A Mutual Responsibility 


Much is said about the importance of 
the step from school or college to active 
life and every year at this season advice 
in copious streams is showered upon the 
young men and women who have just 
graduated. But there is another large 
element among our young people for 
whom the summer months are apt to 
mark an important transition. We re- 
fer to the army of youth constantly moy- 
ing from homes in the country to make 
the city their temporary or permanent 
home. They go, perhaps, directly from 
the farm to the lowest round of the lad- 
der in some business enterprise, or they 
seek the broader opportunities which the 
city offers for cultivating some special 
talent. All through the year, to be sure, 
the city is being recruited from such 
sources, but the late summer and early 
autumn is perhaps the season when there 
is a larger proportionate number of im- 
migrants from the country to the city. 

Too great pains cannot be taken to safe- 
guard the moral and spiritual welfare of 
this large and promising host. They 
come into the midst of temptations such 
as they never before have known. They 
will feel, sometimes, far lonelier than 
they ever have felt when by themselves 
in the heart of a forest. They will find it 
easy to drift into the free and easy habits 
respecting church-going that prevail in 
the boarding houses to which they go. 
Instead of immediate and definite alliance 
of themselves with some church they are 
likely to begin a course of sampling, 
which too frequently ends in almost en- 
tire indifference to the privileges and ob- 
ligations of God’s house, 

To the credit of our churches be it said, 
there is among them a growing sense of 
their responsibility for just this class of 
persons. For years past Berkeley Tem- 
ple and Shawmut Chureh in Boston have ~ 
made a special effort to reach and anchor 
these young persons. This year Broad- 
way Tabernacle is sending cireular letters 
to Congregational pastors in a number of 
States urging them to see the members of 
their congregations who are contemplat- 
ing taking up their abode in New York 
and to apprise them of its desire to wel- 
come them and to help them in every way 
possible. Their future New York ad- 
dresses are asked for and the offer of 
assistance in securing boarding places is 
made. This letter goes out in the name 
of the church committee and of the assist- 
ant pastor, the Tabernacle at present be- 
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ing without a pastor. We have no doubt 
that there are many other churches which 
are doing substantially the same thing. 
It is certainly worth the while for every 
church located in a region in which these 
newcomers from the country would nat- 
urally find a home to take such steps as 
will make known to them its desire to 
receive and help them. We should like to 
think of many such letters as the one 
referred to flying abroad throughout the 
land during the next six or eight weeks. 
Great as is the responsibility of a city 
church, the obligation resting upon the 
country church is fully as large. We do 
not see how any pastor or any board of 
deacons. can let bright young men or 
women, who have grown up in the local 
Sunday school and who, perhaps, may 
have first publicly confessed their faith in 
Christ at the altar of the church, pass 
away from these sheltering influences 
without undertaking to follow them with 
their thoughts and prayers and with active 
effort in their behalf. The bone and sinew 
of our city churches today consists largely 
of those reared in the country. That 
source of supply is still available and 
may go far towards counteracting the 
depletion caused by the constant exodus 
to the suburbs. But if there is to be 
year by year this desirable infusion of 
new blood, it will come about because 
some one has been thoughtful enough to 
make it his personal business. When the 
city church and the country church co- 
operate to save the young men and young 
women they illustrate the best kind of 
practical fellowship, and they are doing 
Christ’s work in the straightforward, 
sensible way which he approves. 


The Future of Great Britain 


In the July Forwm Prof. Thomas David- 
son has a striking paper on this subject. 
It is the more noteworthy because he was 
a British subject until his early manhood. 
It recognizes the immense progress of 
Great Britain during the past sixty years 
and her possibilities of continued pre- 
eminence. But it is despondent as to her 
future. It thinks her likely to sink into 
the position of a second-rate power, hav- 
ing been first stripped of many of her 
possessions. The causes of her decline 
are stated to be the personal characteris- 
ties of her citizens; her social condition, 
which is neither frankly aristocratic nor 
democratic; the insecurity of the more 
important sources of her wealth; and her 
unfortunate political relations, she being 
at present practically destitute of allies. 

It cannot be denied that Professor Da- 
vidson’s reasoning has force. But there 
is something to be said upon the other 
side. Great Britain, like most of her 
sister nations, has been much influenced 
by the spirit of the age. It is a period 
of transition, of exceptionally rapid and 
somewhat uncertain development almost 
everywhere. The only nations which seem 
to have known little of this experience of 
restlessness and change are those which 
are backward, stagnant and unimportant, 
such as Portugal. Itis too soon to fore- 
east safely what the next twenty years 
aay have in store for any of the great 


- nations. But it is plain, as Professor 


Davidson admits, that Great Britain pos- 
sesses many advantages which will tell 
heavily in favor of her continued pre- 
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eminence. There also are others which 
he does not mention. c 

What he alleges as to the disagreeable- 
ness and unpopularity of the British, 
especially the English, is true in some de- 
gree, but far less commonly true than it 
was a generation ago. During the inter- 
val much of their insularity and arro- 
gance has disappeared. Wherever one 
meets them in these days they, as the 
rule, are far more cosmopolitan and com- 
panionable than formerly. They still 
grow hotly indignant if anybody criticises 
them, however fairly, and while we write 
they are growling hard because of Secre- 
tary Sherman’s plain speech about their 
behavior in reference to the sealing ques- 
tion. But nobody can know them well 
at home or abroad without genuine ad- 
miration of their sterling and noble qual- 
ities. Their social system also is being 
modified rapidly, probably as rapidly as is 
consistent with its stability, and in the 
direction of essentially democratic condi- 
tions. Their eagerness for wealth prob- 
ably has been to them as much a curse as 
a blessing, but itis not peculiar to them. 
That national safety may demand the re- 
versal of their present policy of aggress- 
iveness in the acquisition of territory is 
likely. But the federation of their colo- 
nies with the mother country, which is 
approaching swiftly, will alter the present 
situation materially. The colonies, even 
the smaller ones, are not necessarily 
sources of weakness. As against other 
nations they would afford Great Britain 
important material advantages alike in 
peace and war. 

It needs to be emphasized much more 
forcibly than by Professor Davidson that 
Great Britain possesses enormous recu- 
perative power. The abundance of her 
resources and her dogged pluck have 
brought her safely through many a tight 
place in the past, and will again. In 
spite of all her faults and weaknesses— 
and this, too, Professor Davidson readily 
admits—she has been, and still is, more 
than any other nation except perhaps our 
own, the chief center and source of the 
noblest, the most nearly Christian, civil- 
ization. Such a nation is not likely to 
pass into eclipse even temporarily. 

Her reluctance to assert herself in refer- 
ence to China, Armenia and Crete, and 
by a bold independence to lead the other 
great Powers instead of seeming to timidly 
follow them, may or may not have been a 
blunder, but it is easily accounted for. 
She has at least fifty millions of Moham- 
medan subjects, most of whom, if not all, 
regard the sultan as their spiritual head 
and have for him a fanatical loyalty com- 
pared with which their allegiance to the 
queen often is weak. It may be a penalty 
for the unrighteousness of some of her 
conquests, but itis the fact that, as re- 
lates to the sultan, England is hampered 
seriously by the peril to her own integrity 
of a general Moslem outbreak, ominous 
signs of which have not been lacking. 

As for her apparent political isolation, 
itis easy to attach too much importance 
to it, and Professor Davidson-makes this 
mistake. There is no more—hostility on 
the part of the other European nations 
towards England than most of them cher- 
ish for each other, France and Germany, 
for instance. And if England be without 
allies today the fact proves nothing for 
tomorrow. Let the shiftings of the po- 
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litical kaleidoscope but embarrass any one 
of them and England’s alliance will be wel- 
comed eagerly. If she has conspicuous 
weaknesses, so has each of them, while 
hardly any one of them is her equal in 
some of the chief elements of national 
strength. 

No, it is too soon to prophesy the de- 
cline of Great Britain, especially now 
that she has become aroused to her dan- 
ger. And of all her sister nations the 
United States especially should lament 
her misfortunes and rejoice in her pros- 
perity. Her civilization and ours are the 
same, ‘and in large measure, far larger 
than is true of any other two nations, we 
are of one blood and one religion. 


Loving the Truth and Peace 


Peaceis not the supreme object of right- 
eous endeavor, but it is a legitimate ob- 
ject. Nor is it always thesame thing. In 
fact two kinds of peace always exist. 
One is peace of heart. The other peace 
in life. They may, and often do, coexist. 
But the former is quite independent of 
the latter and may exist in its full sweet- 
ness and power when the outward life is 
full of turmoil, anxiety and even misfor- 
tune. Indeed, probably the peace of the 
heart never is more enjoyable and enrich- 
ing than when it is cherished successfully 
in the midst of adverse external condi- 
tions. The very contrast reveals more 
abundantly what it is and how much 
it means. 

Peace of life depends so much upon 
circumstances beyond our control that 
some seem never to attain it. Some lives: 
are harassed and stormy from beginning 
to end. In God’s providence this doubt- 
less is wise, kind and even necessary, 
painful although it usually appears. But 
inward peace may be won by everybody. 
Some of the most sorely afflicted of men, 
many actual martyrs, have possessed it in 
the highest degree. This is because it is 
the fruit of inward, spiritual conditions. 
It is quite independent of external things. 

It is based upon the love of truth, truth 
as the opposite of unreality as well as of 
falsehood. It founds itself and then rests 
calmly upon that which is and which can 
be depended upon to endure. Truth about 
God, about man, about life, about immor- 
tality—these are the four corner stones of 
the structure of its security. And this 
truth is found in testimony, the direct, 
convincing witness of God’s children in 
the past and the present alike, and often 
in the indirect, and even unconscious wit- 
ness of his enemies. It is found in per- 
sonal experience. Doing the divine will 
reveals the truth, according to Christ’s 
promise. It is found in the study of char- 
acter. It is found pre-eminently in fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ himself. He 
who thus seeks and wins truth need never 
fail of spiritual peace. 

This needs to be appreciated much more 
generally and thoroughly. A host of good 
men and women today are ill at ease in 
spirit, craving for peace but not gaining 
it, because they are making more effort, 
and often vainly, to smooth the pathway 
of their outward life than to cultivate 
that inner, trustful, joyful buoyancy 
which would enable them to pass over 
difficulties easily. He who aims first to 
be right and only secondarily to make ex- 
ternal conditions comfortable for himself 
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he only has learned the secret of true 
peace, be 
Current History 

The Tariff Bill 

The framers of our national Constitu- 
tion did not contemplate that the Senate 
should be the dominant body in determin- 
ing legislation governing the raising of 
federal revenue. Nor do present day con- 
ditions warrant the people in placing any 
more confidence in the senators than the 
fathers had. The Wilson tariff act as it 
passed the House was a consistent, logi- 
eal piece of legislation. After it had been 
mutilated and changed by senators who 
were the tools of trusts and misrepre- 
sented their constituents it failed to sat- 
isfy any save those whose pockets it filled. 
With these facts in mind it was with a 
sigh of relief that one read last Saturday 
that the House had won over the Senate 
in the contest over the sugar schedule of 
the new tariff, and that the conference 
committee of the two houses would re- 
port in favor of rates on raw and refined 
sugars, less acceptable to the Sugar Trust 
than those which Senators Aldrich and 
Jones had stoutly contended for. But 
holders of Sugar Trust stock have not so 
interpreted the compromise rates agreed 
upon, and the public now is undecided in 
its opinion respecting where the victory 
lies, whether with the trust or with the 
people. The House, after a brief debate 
on Monday, accepted the conference re- 
port and passed the bill in its amended 
form. 


The New Northern Eldorado 

From time to time rumors of a fab- 
ulous sort respecting the finds of gold 
along the Yukon River in Alaska and the 
British Northwest Territory have come 
to the public and excited its curiosity and 
cupidity. Last week rumor gave place to 
fact, and now there is a state of excite- 
ment on the Pacific coast from San Fran- 
cisco to Vancouver the like of which has 
not been seen since the Comstock lode 
was struck in the Nevada silver mines. 
Business men in San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle are leaving all, getting to- 
gether supplies of provisions and engag- 
ing passage for St. Michaels, or Juneau- 
Ty-a, many of them unmindful of the 
privations that they must endure and 
others unfitted physically to meet and 
conquer the steady cold and daily hard- 
ships. The miners who arrived in Seattle 
last week with gold dust valued at $1,000, - 
000 began to gather it last fall in the 
placers along the Klondike River in the 
Northwest Territory, and they describe 
a state of affairs there which goes far to 
justify their prediction that South Af- 
rica’s record as a gold producer bids fair 
to be eclipsed by the Yukon district. 
Dawson City, now the headquarters of 
the Klondike fields, probably will have 
30,000 inhabitants before spring. The 
British land claim laws and the British 
territorial police contribute to make it 
a comparatively law-abiding town for a 
mining camp. If during the next few 
years eastern Alaska should prove to be 
the greatest gold producing territory yet 
discovered by men, Mr. Seward’s bargain 
with Russia in 1867, by which we acquired 
the territory for $7,200,000, would seem 
even more distinctly than in the past the 
act of one who builded better than he 
knew. The world’s supply of gold will be 
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so increased by the output from this dis- 
trict that various world problems will 
have to be adjusted in view of the new 
fact. 
The Striking Coal Miners 

Thus far there has been a surprising and 
most commendable absence of violence in 
the territory where so many thousand 
miners of bituminous coal are idle and 
endeayoring to induce others to cease 
work. But as we go to press there are 
ominous signs of a change. While the 
efforts to settle the strike by arbitration 
during the past week have been persistent, 
they do not seem to have accomplished 
much, and the leaders of the miners begin 
to realize that the longer a settlement is 
deferred the more difficult will their exer- 
cise of authority in favor of order become. 
Unless the West Virginian miners join 
the ranks of the strikers the market will 
continue to be supplied with coal, at some- 
what higher rates, to be sure, but still 
supplied; and as yet the West Virginian 
miners have remained loyal to their em- 
ployers and what they conceive to be their 
own interests. One familiar and almost 
inevitable result of the strike already seen 
at many of the mines is the erection of 
machinery, which, be the result of the 
strike what it may, will do much of the 
work which has been done by men hith- 
erto. 


Signs of Prosperity 

The reports of mortgage and loan com- 
panies in Nebraska on the business done 
for the six months ending July 1 show that 
during that time $28,000,000 of indebted- 
ness was canceled. The State bank com- 
missioner of Kansas has just reported that 
on July 1 the deposits in the banks of that 
State exceeded the amount loaned) a fact 
he hitherto has been unable to report, and 
one indicating great prosperity. With 
the price of wheat rising, and the present 
prospect of America setting the price of 
the world’s product of that great cereal 
crop next year, it would seem as if the 
forces of discontent in the West might 
melt away soon. 

Other facts just made public deserve 
attention also. During the year ending 
June 30, 1896, we exported merchandise 
valued at $882,606,938, and during the 
same period imported goods valued at 
$779,724,674. The record for the next 
twelve months, just compiled and pub- 
lished, shows exports valued at $1,051,- 
987,091 and imports of only $764,373,905 
($92,000,000 of this during the last three 
months). Here is an unprecedented bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, due largely 
to economy in production and wise exten- 
sion of the market for our manufactured 
products. Experts estimate that last 
year the people of this country applied 
$130,000,000 to the payment of debts 
abroad or the creation of credit for future 
years. Such facts as these speak volumes 
for our material resources and thrift, and 
explain why, notwithstanding the unrest 
and disturbance which a presidential cam- 
paign and a revision of the tariff always 
bring, we have maintained at least a mod- 
erate degree of national prosperity. 


The United States and Hawaii 

The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate has reported favorably upon 
the treaty annexing Hawaii, just as 
drafted by the officials of the two repub- 
lies, but itsis not thought that the Senate 
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will debate or ratify the treaty at this ses- 
sion of Congress unless events now un- 
foreseen seem to make it timely so to do. 
The rumored alliance between Japan and 
Spain against the United States is scoff 
at in Washington, but the report is 
affirmed from more than one European 
capital. The combined navies of the two 
Powers could give us trouble for a time, 
but the result of any such contest is fore- 
ordained. Japan and Spain have so little 
in common and Japan has so much to 
lose by alienating our people that the 
rumor gains little credence. It is to be 
hoped -that our State Department will 
deal with Japan as becomes our dignity 
and hers no less. Her second protest 
against the annexation of Hawaii should 
be answered, not ignored. Yet reports 
from Washington tell of a determination 
to pursue the latter policy. 


The Preservation of Seals 

The last chapter in a prolonged con- 
troversy between the United States on 
the one hand and Great Britain, acting 
for Canada, on the other, respecting their 
mutual duties in preserving the fur seal 
in the North Pacific, was made public last 
week in an impolitic way by the publica- 
tion in the New York Tribune of the text 
of Secretary Sherman’s recent letter to 
Ambassador Hay giving him instructions 
respecting the attitude of the United States 
now that Great Britain has definitely de- 
cided to withhold from assenting to a sus- 
pension of seal-killing during the present 
season. Secretary Sherman’s letter has 
been criticised for its tone and unjustifi- 
able charges. It may haye been undiplo- 
matic, but in its main contentions respect- 
ing Great Britain’s course since the award 
of the Paris tribunal it is just. Fortu- 
nately, there seems to be a disposition at 
the British Foreign Office to weigh the ar- 
guments and overlook the implications of 
the communication, and it is thought now 
that, owing chiefly to the persuasion of 
ex-Secretary of State Foster and the news 
he brings to London of Russian and Jap- 
anese intentions respecting co-operation 
with the United States, a conference will 
be held in the fall of representatives of 
the Powers most concerned at which an 
agreement will be secured. Canada’s rep- 
resentative now in London certainly is 
less truculent and more conciliatory than 
formerly. 


The Condemnation of Cecil Rhodes 

Although the parliamentary committee 
to investigate the Transvaal raid has not 
reported formally, the substance of the 
majority and minority reports has been 
made public in London, and the English 
and continental press have aecepted the 
semi-oflicial report as being worthy of 
analysis and appraisal. The majority of 
the committee contend that Mr. Rhodes 
had no just reason for subsidizing, organ- 
izing and stimulating an armed insurrec- 
tion against the Transvaal Republic, and 
they impeach him in the following lan- 
guage: 


He seriously embarrassed both the imperial 
and colonial governments ; his proceedings re- 
sulted in an astounding breach of interna- 
tional comity; he utilized his position and the 
great interests he controlled in order to assist 
and support revolution, and deceived the high 
commissioner, as well as concealed his views 
from the members of the colonial ministry and 
the directors of the Chartered Company. 


They also find two of the directors of the 
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Chartered Company to have been cogni- 
zant of Mr. Rhodes’s plans and to be 
equally responsible and guilty. But they 
deprecate further investigation of the ad- 
ministration of the Chartered Company, 
and they exonerate Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and his subordinates in the Colonial 
Office from any knowledge of or acquies- 
cence in Mr. Rhodes’s plans. That the 
ministry intend to accept this report as 
final and will decline to investigate fur- 
ther is evident from Mr. Balfour’s reply 
to a direct question put to him in the 
House of Commons last week. Mr. La- 
bouchere, who will present a minority re- 
port, regrets that the alleged complicity 
of the Colonial Office has not been probed 
to the bottom, and he will insist that the 
evidence warranted more thorough inves- 
tigation of the Chartered Company’s af- 
fairs and condemnation of other officials 
higher in social position than those con- 
demned in the majority report. Certainly 
evidence very recently submitted seems 
to indicate that Mr. Chamberlain’s subor- 
dinates, if not he, knew of the proposed 
raid and sanctioned it; and there are few 
eandid Englishmen who believe that the 
parliamentary committee has thoroughly 
sifted the matter. Cecil Rhodes stands 
condemned, to be sure, but unless he is 
punished in some adequate way the ver- 
dict will be comparatively valueless. 
About the only man who emerges from 
the scandal scathless is Edward Blake, 
M. P., who resigned from the committee 
when he was convinced that it was not 
seeking the whole truth. The raid in to 
_ the Transvaal was a crime as well as a 
blunder. The investigation by the House 
of Commons has been a farce and now 
assumes the aspect of a scandal which im- 
pugns Great Britain’s sense of honor. 


Turkey Yielding 
Germany’s honest acquiescence in the 
coercive policy of the powers at last seems 
to have moved the sultan to assent to 
their plan for the rectification of the 
Thessalian frontier, but whether the sul- 
tanactually assents, and if he does whether 
he can govern those of his advisers and 
subjects who propose to renew the war 
rather than fail to reap the fruit of the 
last one, remains to be seen. The sultan 
has announced that re-enforcements of 
Turkish forees in Crete will not be sent; 
and the foreign admirals at Canea have 
issued a proclamation admonishing the 
Mussulmans that disturbances must cease, 
and that bombardment of the town will 
follow the injury of a single European 
- soldier. 


In Brief 


Those summer schools and conventions are 
all right, to be sure, but be sure and get ina 
little fishing or loafing before the summer 
ends. 


There are better things to do this hot 
weather than to read long accounts of murder 
trials and sensational stories concerning girls 
who have mysteriously disappeared. 


At\eboara for the poles! By air or water 
to the north; by water only to the south. 
If, in the face of the local mercury, one 
ean decide to do so, it will be well enough 
to take along the extra furs, whether bound 
north or south. 


Christian Education, the organ of the Con- 
gregational Education Society, will be discon- 
tinued after its current issue. Js this a proph- 
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ecy of the surrender of the organs of other of 
our benevolent societies to Congregational 
Work? Like the dying swan, Christian Edu- 
cation becomes more melodious as it chants 
its own requiem, or, in other words, its final 
issue is the most newsy and interesting we 
have seen for many a month.’ 


Oberlin still waits for the decisive word 
from President Slocum of Colorado College. 
He has been on the ground recently, looking 
thoroughly into those matters in regard to 
which a man wants to be well informed before 
accepting the presidency of a great institu- 
tion. As yet no intimation is forthcoming as 
to what his conclusion will be. He spent 
Sunday with his brother at Newtonville, 
preaching in the church where he is always 
heard so gladly. 


. 


We have frequently had letters addressed to 
us for the “‘art’’ or ‘“‘musie’’ department or to 
the “‘sporting’’ and ‘‘dramatic”’ editor. To 
cap the climax we have just been perplexed as 
to which of our several editors who ride the 
wheel shall open a communication addressed 
to the ‘“‘bicycle department.’’ How little 
would our staff of editors of a decade or two 
ago have suspected that The Congregationalist 
of ’°97 would be expected to differentiate its 
force in this fashion. 


Pres. George Washburn of Robert College 
is again in this country, making his head- 
quarters at Manchester, Mass., where his son 
has a summer home. Dr. Washburn has not 
been entirely well in recent months, and be- 
fore he came to this country made a journey 
in Egypt which proved beneficial. He is not 
inclined to talk freely regarding the situation 
in Constantinople. Few men, however, have 
a better grasp of the actual condition than he, 
and it should be a matter of general rejoicing 
that throughout all these perturbed years the 
interests of Robert College have been in the 
hands of so prudent a man. 


It is a circumstance worthy of more con- 
spicuous notice than merely recording as a 
news item that a church in a Boston suburb, 
Melrose Highlands, which suffered financially 
through the untrustworthiness of its treasurer 
by the amount of about $500, the larger part of 
which consisted of benevolent contributions, 
at once more than made good the loss, and at 
the same time met a deficiency in its current 
receipts, by pledges aggregating to over twice 
the amount of the default. The church showed 
a peculiarly loyal spirit in the midst of its 
trouble. Its first thought was, ‘“‘ The beney- 
olent societies shall not lose.” 


There are certain good causes which have a 
right to keep steadily at their purpose the year 
around and the fact that they adapt their 
method to the summer migrations of benevo- 
lent people is only an evidence of tact and en- 
terprise. The Atlanta University Quartet is 
now singing and speaking in behalf of the 
university in the churches and summer hotels 
of New England. - Last year two quartets 
were sent out but this year only one, which is 
in charge of Mr. George A. Towns, a graduate 
of the university and now one of its instruc- 
tors. Appointments up to Sept. 1 have been 
made by Professor Chase and his son. 


There is abundant self-conceit both East 
and West, though the West sometimes puts it 
down under the list of Eastern monopolies. 
A member of the Iowa legislature wrote re- 
cently to the New York Voice as follows: 

The good people of Iowa can run their own 
laws without the advice of New York editors. 
Look well to the laws of your own State and 
you no doubt prosper better than you do now. 
There is as many more wise men to the square 
acre in lowa than in your Greater New York. 
No doubt he was of the opinion, in spite of 
this utterance, that conceit grows fastest on 
the Atlantic slope. 


A school for the study of Oriental thought, 


women. 
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and especially of Buddhism, is announced as 
to be established soon in New York city. 
Missionaries are to be trained and sent out to 
convert the public. Its supporters expect it 
to revolutionize the religious thought of the 
age. Wepresume that Buddhism hardly will 
be found to commend itself generally to the 
American mind. At any rate Christianity 
need not fear its rivalry. So far as it can add 
anything to truth and righteousness among us, 
it will do good service. But it will not attract 
many adherents except the sort of persons, 
some of whom are found everywhere, who are 
beguiled by novelty especially when it in- 
cludes a considerable element of mystery. 


Several reports have been published to the 
effect that something like the infamous Sheats 
Law had been re-enacted in Florida. That, it 
will be remembered, was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional, and we are glad to be able to say, 
on the authority of a prominent Congrega- 
tional pastor of the State, that there is little 
likelihood that any such piece of legislation 
will again run the gauntlet of both houses of 
the legislature. A bill akin to it, it is true, 
was introduced at the last session, but ad- 
journment came before it was acted upon. It 
is encouraging that these legislators were not 
inclined to do such gross injustice to the 
blacks, and we trust that the same spirit will 
control the next legislature, which we believe 
does not assemble for nearly two years. 


The Toronto Presbyterian Review tells a 
good story of a boy frightened into insensi- 
bility by a burglar who told him he was the 
devil and would carry him off if he moved or 
spoke. When the child recovered it occurred 
to him that it would relieve the world of sin 
if Satan could only be killed, whereupon he 
promptly took down his father’s gun and put 
a charge of buckshot into the retreating bur- 
glar’s back. That boy had been religiously 
trained and was plucky, but his theology was 
all wrong. Killing Satan .would leave what 
Paul calls ‘‘the old man” in each of us very 
much alive. We have to fight the battle in 
ourselves at last. Every man is tempted when 
he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed. 
Even Satan cannot make a fire without fuel. 


For the ten days ending last Monday the 
charming Northfield plateau whereon so many 
good people go to and fro in these summer days 
was in full possession of several hundred young 
They had come thither from differ- 
ent. colleges and Christian vocations to find 


‘refreshment of body and spirit at this foun- 


tain of faith and zeal. Mr. Moody, Mr. Tor- 
rey, Dr. Mabie, Mr. Charles T. Studd, Robert 
E. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Mott and 
Mrs. Sangster were among the speakers. Six 
hundred dollars were pledged for the work of 
the international committee. The meetings, 
as is the vogue at Northfield, were all down- 
right earnest ones, but the element of fun and 
good fellowship found frequent expression, as. 
it did at the college boys’ convention three 
weeks earlier. 


More and more of a science is this matter of 
securing a pastor getting to be. Here is a 
printed form used by a committee in respond- 
ing to an applicant for a supply: 


, Cr, 189-. 

Dear Brother: Your favor of the —— inst. 
was duly received and placed on file, and will 
be acted upon as soon as circumstances will 
admit. It is the desire of our society to hear 
as candidates only those who desire a pastor- 
ate, and that you may know the conditions 
under which we are acting, we ask the follow- 
ing questions, viz. : 

1. Where was your last pastorate, and what. 
its length? 

2. About what is your age, and have you a 
family to occupy parsonage ? 

3. Would you consider an invitation with a 
salary of $800 (and parsonage) paid promptly 
the first of each month? Awaiting your reply 
we are, 

Respectfully yours, Soctery COMMITTEE. 
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The Companions of the Sorrowful Way , 


When a sudden remembrance of Christ’s 
faithful love rises and overcomes our 
heart, we regard with wistful envy those 
persons who rendered personal service to 
the Lord during the days of his humilia- 
tion. Joseph, who provided a home for 
Mary and the Holy Child; Mary, who dis- 
charged for his infancy the tenderest of- 
fices of love; the devoted women who 
ministered to him of their substance; the 
owner of Gethsemane, who reserved to 
Jesus a quiet place where he might suffer 
and pray; the good man who let the upper 
room for the great Passover; Joseph of 
Arimathea, who would not see Jesus laid 
in a malefactor’s grave; the mourners 
who wrapt his body in spices and fair 
white linen—were one and all highly fa- 
vored, beside whom the great and mighty 
of that day are now less than nothing and 
vanity. And yet one would rather have 
chosen to be Simon the Cyrenian, because 
he rendered unto Jesus a still more timely 
and intimate service. 

They were, one and all, his true and 
kindly friends, who saw him homeless 
and took him in, who saw him athirst 
. and gave him drink, who saw him neg- 
lected and honored him. They did well 
and did not miss their opportunity; they 
lightened Christ’s load and comforted 
Christ’s heart, but they did not stand in 
Christ’s place. Had they withheld their 
hand his lot would have been harder, but 
he had still continued on his way. But 
once it came to pass that he was in such 
sore straits that his body failed him, and 
he was helpless. His agony in Gethsem- 
ane, his night long trials, his cruel scourg- 
ings, his soul’s sorrow had sapped for the 
time even his superb strength, and al- 
though he was willing to die upon the 
cross, it was not possible for him to carry 
it to Calvary. Art, with her quick eye 
for a pathetic and symbolic situation,’ has 
represented him crushed unto the ground 
beneath the burden of the cross. It was 
at this moment a man came to his aid. 
When the two single beams were lifted 
from the Lord’s bleeding shoulders and 
laid on the sturdy Cyrenian, Simon was 
not his servant or his comforter. This 
man was what none other ever had been 
or ever would be in all the history of the 
Lord’s passion—he became for a brief 
space the substitute of Jesus. 

Simon came that morning into Jeru- 
salem unconscious of the tragedy of life. 
All the year this man, amid the labors 
and trials of ordinary life, had looked for- 
ward and longed, like every loyal Jew, for 
the high Passover feast. He came up 
with a goodly company along the ways of 
the Holy Land, and it might well be that 
the Cyrenian passed the place where Jesus 
had taken his disciples aside and was tell- 
ing them concerning his passion, As a 
countryman Simon could not bear the 
crush and heat of the city, and, like unto 
the Master himself, this Cyrenian was 
guest with friends in some neighboring 
village. When Jesus went to the garden 
of Gethsemane and wrestled in sore agony 
under the olive trees, Simon lay down to 
rest and slept quietly. The morning light 
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The Bearer of Christ’s Cross 
By [AN MACLAREN 


which saw Jesus dragged from palace to 
court with contumely and cruelty wak- 
ened Simon with its kindly rays and the 
fresh, sweet air touched his face, as with 
God’s benediction he left the simple home 
filled with Passover gladness and took his 
way to the sacred city, through the spring 
flowers and the singing of the birds. And 
as he traveled*Simon lifted his head and 
rejoiced because the sun was shining in 
its glory on the temple of God. . : 

Are there not times when, like Simon 
the Cyrenian, we live at ease and reck not 
of the world’s tragedy? We bid our 
household a good-morning as we meet 
after the darkness of the night has fled 
and as the shadows begin to gather we 
bid one another a good-night—the day be- 
ginning and closing for us in peace. God 
has been pleased to grant us health of 
body, success on labor, wealth of family 
love and many priceless treasures of this 
life. Our faith is also quite untroubled, 
and as we look forward we see afar the 
city whose gates are one pearl, where 
is the throne of God and the Lamb. We 
do not despise, because we cannot even 
imagine, the affliction of those who have 
been defeated and broken, who are lonely 
and bereaved, who look into black dark- 
ness and fear that God has forsaken them. 

Simon became of a sudden a witness 
of the tragedy of life when he was caught 
in the crowd which accompanied Jesus to 
Calvary. Through the dense, struggling, 
excited mass of life the heavily-bujlt coun- 
tryman forced himself with insistent body 
till he came to the edge of the procession. 
First there were soldiers and last there 
weré soldiers. Soldiers beat back the hu- 
man pressure on either side. Within the 
wall of mail two thieves carried their 
crosses to the place of execution, and 
after them followed Another also with 
his cross. It was his name which passed 
from lip to lip; it was this Man every one 
pressed to see. From his vantage Simon 
could peer in and get sight of Jesus— 
could catch the weariness of his face and 
hear his panting breath as he trembled 
beneath the cross. An irresistible curios- 
ity seized him; he would see the last of 
this affair. Simon kept step with the sol- 
diers, and from time to time he leaned 
forward to look at Jesus. Did the con- 
trast between the olive gardens with their 
fretted sunlight and the steaming, echo- 
ing streets through which the Holiest was 
led in pain and shame awaken this spec- 
tator’s imagination? There, in his place 
outside, did he get a glimpse for an in- 
stant into the tears of things which lie so 
near to its joy, as on that spring day, 
when the fields were green and the birds 
were singing, and the Lord of them all 
was being tortured unto death? 

What of ourselves, all bystanders in the 
sorrowful way? Does the veil drop from 
our eyes at a time, and is our heart melted 
within us, when, in the midst of business, 
as we hurry to and fro, a simple funeral 
passes with a few mourners, and reminds 
us that the breadwinner or the house- 
mother is gone? When on some great 
occasion the people keep holiday, with the 


sound of musie and dancing, and we light © 


upon a widow in her black! When in the 
public print one reads of some sickening | 
outrage, whereby the light and honor of a 
family have been taken away, for whom 
there is now left no joy, no redress, this 
side the grave? Everywhere, amid the 
bustle and gayety of life, one is touched 
by its underlying and far-reaching sorrow, 
as in a sweet country scene, where, think- 
ing of nothing but running water and 
spreading trees and wild roses and ripen- 
ing corn, he comes of a sudden on a grave- 
yard, and entering finds a newly-made 
grave with a young child’s name on the 
stone. : 

Simon was of a sudden taken into the 
heart of the tragedy. It was the merest 
accident, we should say, that Simon was 
taken; it might have been any other per- 
son in the crowd. They dare not take a 
great man to be Christ’s cross-bearer lest 
he should have them seourged for the 
insult. No priest in his high estate would 
condescend to touch the aceursed tree 
with his finger-tips. For a Roman sol- 
dier it had been a loathsome degradation. 
The guard looked round and they saw 
Simon. His prominence and his bulk, 
perhaps an unconscious sympathy grow- 
ing on his face, attracted their eye. Here 
was a fellow nature had made to be a 
carrier of loads, a common man who 
could make no complaint, a simpleton 
who had pity on an outeast. So it came 
to pass that, without more ado, and be- 
fore Simon knew what had happened, he 
was dragged out from among the people 
and the cross was on his shoulders, and 
he was walking beside Jesus to Calvary. 
O good fortune of the Cyrenian to have 
a stont body and to be born a country- 
man and to carry a kindly heart, for it 
has won him an honor denied to kings 
and conquerors. 

Some day it may happen that, having 
made his visit to our neighbors, death 
will have a mind to eall on us, and we 
shall go softly about our changed house 
in sad amazement. Or a fleecy cloud, 
which only lent a pleasing softness to the 
arch of blue, will suddenly gather into a 
thundercloud, and lay desolate our golden 
cornfields. Or a fine passage from the 
prophets, whose literary grace and felici- 
tous imagery we have often tasted, will 
fling aside its embroidered cloak and 
spring upon us, gripping our conscience 
and heart with iron hand. We shall be 
taken from the midst of the multitude, 
among which we were hidden, and the 
cross we had seen on others’ shoulders 
shall rest on our own. Before, we had 
marched along on the outskirts of life; 
now, we are brought into its secret place, 
where Jesus traveleth with his compan- 
ions along the sorrowful way rag the 
will of God. 

In the heart of the tcagdiglimen met 
with Jesus. Many persons had inter- 
views with Jesus, but none was so favored 
as this Cyrenian, for they to- 
gether within an iron wall, — 
interrupt nor annoy, neither ] nor 
people; they were so close r m that 
the cross would seem to be- 
both, and would gain them 
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of the dying who are left alone. What 
Jesus said to his substitute in the passage 
to Calvary Simon never told, and if he 
had then ought the- cross to have been 
laid once more on him again, with no 
Jesus by his side. That Jesus spoke to 
him as he did to few in all his ministry 
there can be no doubt, since no one could 
tender Jesus the least service without 
being instantly repaid. When-a single 
woman repaired the neglect of Simon the 
Pharisee the Lord must needs send her 
into peace. If a Samaritan drew him 
water from her well in the heat of the 
day he gave her to drink of the water of 
life. Let Mary of Bethany anticipate the 
erown of thorns with her spikenard, and 
the Master ordered that this deed be told 
wherever the gospel went. Does some 
one pluck out the thorns and bind a nap- 
kin tenderly round the wounded head, 
behold! the Lord cannot leave the tomb 
without folding up that napkin and lay- 


‘ing it in a place by itself in token of his 


gratitude. With what kindness he must 
have spoken to his cross-bearer as they 
went together to Calvary under one cross 
and common disgrace! For a short while 
this man carried the load of wood, and in 
return Jesus carried his sin and that of 
his children after him, for by the time 
this gospel was given unto the world 
Simon is known as the head of a distin- 
guished Christian house, a man honored 
in his sons, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus. Within the iron bands of afflic- 
tion, and alone with the Redeemer, one 
learns more secrets and gathers richer 
treasures than in a lifetime of ease and 
When Simon came that morning 
to Jerusalem there was no cross on Mount 
Calvary, and when he returned to his 
country home in the evening there was 
no cross again. Nothing of the great 
tragedy could be seen save the trampled 
grass and a drop or two of blood, but in 
the meanwhile -Jesus had accomplished 
the deliverance of the world, and Simon 
the Cyrenian had carried the Lord’s cross. 


Holidays in Norway 

BY REY. R. F. HORTON, 

In yain do I try to explain to myself the 
charm of Norway, or to-dissolve the spell 
which the very name casts over me. I do 
not pretend to write about it dispassion- 
ately; itis for me a land of magic, a land 
of blended colors, drenched in rainbows, 
a land of sweet odors and the incense of 
mountain altars, a land of rushing waters 
and the infinite peace of their persistent 
music, a land of Christian manners and 
unworldly hearts. For those who do not 
find Norway such a land, and prefer Swit- 
zerland, I entertain a profound compas- 
sion. And with the jealousy of one who 
feels a certain proprietary right in a thing 
whieh he particularly enjoys, I am not 


D. D. 


” sorry that the votaries of Norway are 


sifted by the stern ordeal of the North 
Sea passage; and that even those who 
cross the sea prefer their tourist steamer 
to the inland travel, and therefore leave 
the paradise of simple souls uncrowded, 
and even in its broad entirety unmo- 
lested. 

But what is this curious spell? I love 
to raise the question, though I never get 
nearer its solution. Suppose you sail 
from Hull or Newcastle on a summer 


evening—your beloved ccuntry will be 
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scowling under a sooty pall; your busy, 
muddy rivers, burdened with wealth, will 
be sulky with the sulkiness which the 
burden of wealth produces; your memory 
will retain no gracious outline, no beauti- 
ful object, no redeeming feature in the 
level dreariness you leave behind. 

Then after your troubled hours of pas- 
sage you wake early on your second morn- 
ing and look through the port-hole. This 
is called Stavanger, but surely it is a new 
and better world. The sea is shimmering 


‘with blue and gold; the long line of the 


coast rocks, gray with the age of eternity 
but yellow with the youth of the seaweed, 
stretches in exquisite contour of terrace 
and hummock and pyramid and moun- 
tain, and rises far away into infinite dis- 
tances of rocky ramparts and snowlines 
against the summer sky. The spell is im- 
mediately upon you. For some reason or 
other it is always heavenly when I arrive 
at Stavanger. There may be hours and 
days of persistent rain ahead, but at one’s 
arrival the land, like the loveliest of 
women, draws aside her veil and smiles, 
and with a shy satire reminds you of the 
desolate shores of coal-smoke and _ ship- 
building, your mother country, which you 
have left behind. . 

From that moment you are in the hu- 
mor to be enchanted. Suppose you land 
at Stavanger, take the steamer to Sand 
and drive to Suledalosen, you will make 
the acquaintance of a Norwegian river, 
sliding in solid transparency, twenty feet 
deep perhaps, yet every pebble clear at 
the bottom; or driven through the gorge, 
—a churning glory of foam, and forming 
in deep pools, like a strong soul that pre- 
pares in quiet for great achievements. 
Then cross the lake and traverse Brat- 
landsdal, nor stop until next day you 
reach Roldal. Perhaps the land will give 
you one of her sunsets to encourage you— 
the sudden flood of gold upon the moun- 
tain top like a soul aspiring and reaching 
its transformation. You from _ below, 
where the night gathers, will see the gold 
deepen into crimson, the whole line of 
rock crimson, the snow patches still gold 
—burnished gold. It does not quickly 
fade, but lingers—long drawn out—like 
the transformation of souls. I neversaw 
such things in the Swiss Alpengliihe, 
though J have seen wonderful doings in 
that direction. That crimson of the Nor- 
wegian mountains at sunset is an experi- 
ence apart—is it the blood, the heart’s 
blood, of the old heroic land, the legend 
and the passion and the gloom and the 
glory of the mysterious north, astir and 
aglow at evening for reverent visitors to 
behold? Then you should stop at Roldal 
for a day or two and see the charming 
Prest and the church with the mysterious 
rood, and, best of all, the houses, with 
their roofs like a parterre of flowers, as if 
they had risen from the ground, bearing 
up the carpet of grass and blossoms in 
their ascent. Yes, it is in these minute 
touches rather than in the great expanses 
of scenery, the infinite ranges of rocky 
mountain and endless involutions of the 
fjords, that the charm of the country lies. 
A summer meadow, a walk through the 
alders, a scramble after bilberries and 
cloudberries over mountain shoulders; 
and the domesticities, the minutie of del- 
icate courtesy, the revelations of unself- 
ishness and piety, the feeling of a simple 
culture and of silent, passionate hearts— 
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these do not explain the spell, but they are 
great elements in it. 

Then the land is not all beauty and 
charm, it is also rippling with laughter. 
Everything has a quaint humor in it. 
Perhaps not the least element of amuse- 
ment is a book of the advertisements of 
hotels. Iam afraid the Norwegians wilk 
some day know English too well, and 
these humors will be gone. I should like 
to insist on every traveler learning Nor- 
wegian and refusing to converse in any- 
thing else. Not that the language of 
Nansen and Ibsen is beautiful, but it is 
threatened with extinction by the inrush 
of English and German, and the language 
is too simple, too characteristic, too har- 
monious with the fjord and the fjeld, to 
be superseded by our more complicated 
tongue. Meanwhile these advertisements 
suggest some new developments in Eng- 
lish itself. 

One hotel I stayed in was advertised as 
being surrounded “by piniferous and folif- 
erous woods”; and so it was, though the 
words were not so familiar as the woods 
were delightful. This also is a pretty ap- 
plication of our tongue: ‘Occasion for 
shooting and fishing. Bird-dogs on sale, 
or to be let. The hotel will look out for 
horses.”’ 

And, more romantic still, the advertise- 
ment will often attempt a description of 
the natural features in an English which 
Johnson might have wondered at, and 
Stevenson might have imitated. Here, 
for instance, is a deseription of one of 
the indescribable rivers: ‘The river Driva 
is here pressed in a narrow chink with 
mighty giants’ kettles. One must be cau- 
tious as the mountain is polished.” 

And who does not long to stay at Oldo- 
ren’s hotel—happy resting place for fe- 
vered brows? ‘This first-class hotel is 
beautifully situated at the very bottom of 
the fjord, and accommodates transient as 
well as permanent boarders.” 

Simplicity and sincerity are the roots of 
humor, and the land is simple and sincere. 
To some of us, who find comic papers 
dull and. to whom a farce would bring 
nothing but facial laughter, there is a 
deep and quiet humor in every Norwe- 
gian, even the most reserved and somber 
of them; for they have a childlike gayety 
of heart, and their jests have no coarse- 
ness. They do not laugh much, nor do 
they scold or abuse. The land does not fa- 
vor the expression of the emotions, it is too 
vast and over-awing. Under great preci- 
pices or traversing dark waters it seems 
inappropriate to expose the petty passions 
of humanity, but the people have an in- 
ward cheerfulness which makes their vis- 
itors cheerful, and a calm, the delicious 
calm, of those who have lived with the 
great things of nature. 

But I am not continuing the journey, 
nor indeed can I, or need I. Take any 
road, order your carriol for any direction, 
and drive on in the leisurely manner of 
the country, and all will be well. Wher- 
ever you go you will find simple and 
homely entertainment and the kind heart 
—always the kind heart—of a host or 
hostess. If there is a reserve or unkind- 
ness the cause will be not far to seek. It 
will be because some brutal and coarse- 
minded foreigner, English or perhaps 
German, has passed by that way and im- 
posed on the artless honesty or on the 
courteous hospitality of the people. Som > 
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nouveau riche has left the valley without 
paying for his fishing, because he had not 
theskill to catch the fish; orsome pompous 
dame has upset the whole house because 
she cannot find in a remote Norwegian 
valley the comforts and the voluptuous 
decrepitudes of Belgravia; or some silly 
cockney has ordered the peasants about 
as if they were his valets—peasants who 
perhaps have held their farm, from father 
to son, for a thousand years. It will be 
these freaks of our own countrymen, not 
the faults of the Norwegians, which may 
have introduced a certain coldness into 
the reception of strangers here and there. 

Or the Germans—our dear, ingenuous 
Teutonic brothers—what a track they 
make, following their amiable emperor 
in his peaceful invasions of Norway, 
summer by summer! Last year, in a 
hotel which I have known for a decade, 
the abode of courtesy and unselfish reason- 
ableness, where the bill never errs except 
in favor of the guest, and at its highest 
is so small that a shamefaced man feels a 
little uneasy, I learned from my friend, 
the host, this entertaining fact. A German 
came into the oflice, with his hand up to 
his face, to pay the bill. He walked round 
the room, presumably in great pain, and 
explained to the landlord: ** This bill is too 
much, I have had the toothache while I 
have been here, and have eaten only with 
the one side of my mouth.” ‘And what 
did you answer?” I ventured to ask my 
friend. ‘ Well,” he said, without a smile, 
for the remembrance of suffering does 
not admit of mirth, ‘“‘we charged him less; 
the poor man, he was in much pain!”’ 

Yes, go where you will, it-seems to be 
always the same in that land of large 
waters and barren mountains. It is better 
not to follow a route. Baedeker, and even 
Bennett, cannot give you the best direc- 
tions, for remember it is not the scenery 
which gives the country its charm. The 
scenery is an episode, only an episode; the 
charm is in the people, the life, the vague 
impress of perished centuries, the curious 
awakening of a nation to a new literature 
and a new place in the world. 

And yet what episodes the scenery pre- 
sents! I disclaim description. Artist 
cannot paint, nor can tongue describe, 
what meets one in every route that I ever 
took through that land of magic. No- 
where else do you walk up to meet a 
glacier which forms the steep, final wall 
of a long valley, which rises two or three 
thousand feet, not winding river-like, but 
standing wall-like, as the waters of the 
Red Sea might have stood at the passage 
of Israel. Now it is white and glistering, 
now it vanishes in mist, now it is steel- 
blue, now it glows in the sunset. 

Nowhere else do you climb 3,000 feet to 
find a broad, desolate plateau, and a large 
river threading its way among rocks and 
heather, to plunge suddenly over a preci- 
pice in a waterfall which takes 1,000 feet 
at a leap, halts and leaps again, and then 
again to reach the level of the fjord. 
With what a thrill of awe have I stood 
alone at the point of such a precipitous 
plunge—alone in that vast gathering-place 
of waters, where no herds are pastured 
and no crops are grown, but the whole un- 
even plain gathers the rains and rolls the 
streams together, in order to shoot them 
over as from the parapet of heaven! 
There are the solitary ways of nature, 
where she communes with her own heart, 
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and gives to an audacious mortal the 
sense of intrusion, hushing his voice and 
bowing his superb and haughty head. 
Nowhere else do the seas run into the 
land, as if to hide in the depths of moun- 
tain ranges, so that you sail along their 
sinuous course, watching the vast Sym- 
plegades of precipice open and shut, or 
the lower spurs interlocking like clasped 
fingers and unclasping as if by miracle to 
let your yventurous Argo pass through. 
Nay, nowhere else are the birds, gray- 
hooded crows;.magpies and wagtails, 
friendly and genial, as if they never 
dreaded man. Nowhere else do the com- 
mon wayside flowers grow large with ex- 
cess of nightless days. Nowhere else 
does summer gather all her power of 
witchery into two short months and, 
warmed by the Gulf Stream and cooled 
by the snows, make her mysteries of con- 
trast, of striving and content, a spell for 
the weary heart of an overworking age. 


The Extension of the Kingdom 


League 
ADELA E., THOMPSON, 


“Tt is possible,” said the bright little 
woman to a company of coworkers in the 
interests of missions, ‘‘that the day is not 
distant when the Missionary Society, with 
its glorious history, will be a thing of the 
past, and in its place we will have the 
broader, more comprehensive, term, which 
shall include the work of the church both 
at home and abroad—the Extension of the 
Kingdom League.”’ 

The suggestion was new, perhaps for 
that reason it remained in mind, and a 
little later among the printed acknowledg- 
ments of one of our great societies an 
unwonted desigiation caught the eye— 
Extension of the Kingdom Society. Some- 
where, then, and in some measure, the 
prophecy had become a fact. 

A few weeks after, good fortune brought 
about a meeting with the alert, clear- 
minded pastor’s wife who had helped in 
the inaugurating of the movement, and 
afforded opportunity for inquiry concern- 
ing it. 

“The time is yet too early to answer,” 
was her reply, ‘“‘but thus far the result 
has been all we could hope. O, no, the 
idea was not original with me. We have 
simply embodied the thought of others in 
concrete form. Besides, with us cireum- 
stances not only led up to, but have been 
especially favorable to, the movement. 
Ours is a small, country church, with no 
evening service except that of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and as some are a little 
aweary of the word ‘missionary,’ it seems 
wise to make the change and group the 
six societies of our Congregational church 
under the comprehensive phrase, The 
Kingdom Extension Society, our people 
objecting to ‘league’ as being liable to con- 
fusion with the Epworth League. As I 
have said, the movement is still in its 
beginning. For the past year a Sunday 
evening meeting has been held once in 
two months. Men and women both be- 
long, the young as well as the old, and we 
aim to give each a share in the work, 
For instance, next Sunday we are to con- 
sider the kingdom abroad, a young man 
will present a paper on the present con- 
dition in China, a young woman one on 
the condition in Japan, a little boy will 
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give an appropriate recitation, and I will 
report the meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of the Interior. We apportion the contri- 
butions according to what seems to us the 
needs of the causes represented, and by 
gathering them in one whole we believe 
that the contributions to them, as well as 
the interest in them all, have shown a de- 
cided increase.” Ae 

This minister and his wife have given 
many years in the service of home mis- 
sions in the far West, and of their chil- 
dren one is consecrated to the foreign 
work, so one cannot but feel that the 
movement in their hands has begun under 
the happiest auspices. And when we re- 
member the seed-corns of influence from 
which grand results have fruited—the im- 
pulse of the English gentleman to teach 
the cottage child to read her Bible, and 
the millions of children gathered in the 
Sunday schools today; the prayer meeting 
of a few clerks of a London firm, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association that 
opens helpful doors in almost every city; 
the gathering of young converts in a city 


church in Maine, and the Societies of — 


Christian Endeavor that cirele the world 
—and remember not only these but also 
that this isa day of co-operation and com- 
bination, that the trend is toward the 
massing of forces and uniting of inter- 
ests, one cannot but wonder if in this lit- 
tle church a keynote has not been touched 
that shall lead to the closer blending of 
the diverse but not divergent activities of 
the church, and make them accord in 
name with the underlying spirit of each 
and all—the extension of the kingdom of 
our Lord. 


Midsummer at the Capital 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 

Among the Churches 

Dr. Newman of the First Congrega- 
tional Church is passing his vacation in 
one of the hill towns of Massachusetts. 
For the past three years the chureh has 
been fortunate in having as its permanent 
and acceptable summer pastor Prof. Isaac 
Clark of Howard University. Rey. M. R. 
Fishburn of Mount Pleasant Chureh is 
hard at work to meet the conditions by 
which his people are to receive $15,000 
from the Stickney legacy. They hope to 
proceed with their new building soon, and 
be in it by the close of the year. The 
People’s Church also receives a loan, sub- 
ject to conditions. The summer meeting 
of the Washington Conference of Congre- 
gational churches was held at University 
Park Temple, the somewhat aspiring name 
of a young and vigorous institution. It 
is the outgrowth of a mission Sunday 
school, and is the first colored institu- 
tional chureh in the city. A membership 
of sixty, under the leadership of Pastor 
Brown, late of Plymouth Chureh, this 
city, is pushing out into kindergarten 
work, a sewing school, boys’ clubs, a read- 
ing-room, employment bureau, ete. They 
are aggressive and hopeful. One who is 
in a position to know says there is no 
more necessary and promising Christian 
work going on in Washington. Most of 
the churches continue their Sunday school 
work and both services through the sum- 
mer, with a succession of different voices 
in the pulpit and an absence of familiar 
faces in the pews. The Chureh of the 
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cently to hear Rey. N. D. Hillis, D. D., of 
Chicago. He was here as the guest of Sec- 
retary Gage, and several members of the 
Cabinet were in the congregation. About 
150 from the District went to the En- 
deavor convention at San Francisco, and 
we have followed the proceedings with 
the same sympathetic interest with which 
the country watched us a year ago. 


The Nation’s Birthday 

The real Fourth was a quiet day, and 
Christian liberty and citizenship was the 
theme in most of the churches. Senator 
Allen of Nebraska, Representative Simp- 
son of Kansas and Commissioner Butter- 
worth of the Patent Office, each of whom 
had been asked to speak from a pulpit 
platform, took gloomy views of the state 
of the country, and were severely ar- 
raigned for it by the papers the next 
morning. The fifth was celebrated with 
great license as to firecrackers and small 
cannon, and a mysterious compound 
which, spread upon the car tracks, made 
a deafening explosion as the grip passed 
over it. At one of the large public meet- 
ings held during the day an interesting 
letter was read from Thomas Jefferson. 
It was in reply to an invitation from the 
mayor of Washington to observe the fifti- 
eth Independence Day at the capital. 
The letter was dated Monticello, June 24, 
1826, and was the last written by Mr. 
Jefferson. It is in the quaint and labored 
style of seventy years ago, when a note 
of regret was a lengthy epistle, whose 
construction required careful thought and 
several sheets of blue foolscap. 


At the Capitol 

The din and racket did not disturb the 
senators in their all day session. They 
would not even stop to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but before the week 
closed they had to adjourn on account of 
the death of Senator Harris of Tennessee. 
This is the sixth death in Congress dur- 
ing the extra session, a very high mortal- 
ity. The funeral was from the Senate 
chamber, conducted by Methodist clergy- 


-men and attended by the President and 


Cabinet and both Houses of Congress. 

The senators since passing the tariff bill 
have gone into linen suits and executive 
sessions. The House has been having 
eulogies, and the conferees sit behind 
closed doors only entered by attendants 
with fans and trays of lemonade and cool- 
ing waters. It looked for a while as 
though they might fight it out line by 
line all summer, but a fortnight’s time 
will probably end the struggle. 


The President Still on Duty 

The courage and cheerfulness of the 
President and the affability of his secre- 
tary continue, in spite of hot. weather 
and the hundreds still pressing for office. 
Electrie fans and more seats for the anx- 
ious have been provided in the upper cor- 
ridor of the White House, but it is said 
that the President objects to having an 
elevator put in to make the approach to 
him any easier. The guards about the 
Executive Mansion are now in uniform, a 
wise precaution, besides adding style and 
dignity to the official home of the Presi- 
dent. An appreciated municipal improve- 
ment is the substitution of hand sweep- 
ing of the streets in place of the machines. 
The force wear white helmets and duck 
suits, and we feel as proud as New York 


of the “white brigade.” - 
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In the Departments 

Work goes steadily on with but few 
changes, except in heads of divisions, and 
these are made very gradually. The con- 
duct of the National Museum has been 
rearranged under three head curators. 
Prof. W. H. Holmes, formerly of this 
city, more recently of the Field Museum 
of Chicago, has been appointed head cu- 
rator of anthropology, Dr. F. W. True to 
biology and Dr. Merrill to that of geology. 
Professor Walcott, also director of the 
geological survey, is acting assistant in 
charge of the museum, while superior to 
him is Secretary Langley, in charge both 
of the Smithsonian and the museum. 

A daughter of the late Cyrus W. Field 
has recently transferred to the museum a 
valuable collection relative to the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable. One reads 
in the letters and messages the story of 
the first exchange of greetings by electric- 
ity between Queen Victoria and President 
Buchanan. Then, like a certain process 
in firing clay, the secret seems to have 
been lost, and the electrician worked and 
experimented for eight years, till in 1866 
he telegraphed his father, Rev. Dr. Field 
of Stockbridge, ‘‘ Your prayers have been 
answered, the telegraphic cable has been 
laid across the Atlantic.’”’ With our con- 
tinued and increasing interest in Hawaii, 
it seems as though a Pacific cable must 
soon be laid. Connect Sau Francisco, 
Unalaska and Honolulu by lines, each 
two thousand miles long, and you have 
an equilateral triangle. When it is un- 
furled at Hawaii, the crossroads of the 
Pacific, the labors of the American Board 
missionaries for half a century will ac- 
quire a new commercial and political sig- 
nificance. It was stated at a recent meet- 
ing of the commandery of the Loyal 
Legion here that services are held in 
Hawaii on every Memorial Day, and the 
graves of Union soldiers are decorated. 


At the Library 

The administration of the congres- 
sional library in its new building calls for 
high executive ability. Mr, John Russell 
Young, the new librarian, has had a liter- 
ary, political and diplomatic experience. 
He does not displace his old friend, Mr. 
Spofford, who will always have the credit 
of making the present library possible. 
Mr. Spofford did not wish to take increas- 
ing duties in his advancing years, so he 
remains as chief assistant librarian, with 
the same salary that he has heretofore re- 
ceived, and Mr. Young takes the responsi- 
bility, arranges the clerical force, in fact 
administers the oflice. Mr. Bernard M. 
Green is superintendent of the building. 
This is in line with civil service, for 
he was assistant to Colonel Casey who 
planned and carried the building almost 
to completion, and at his death succeeded 
him. The magnificent structure is with- 
out doubt and in all respects the finest 
library building on the globe. Itis eleven 
years since the houses were taken down 
from the site, thousands of laborers, arti- 
sans, mechanics, engineers, architects and 
artists have given to it their best effort. 
The hands that have wrought with chisel 
and brush have been, with almost no ex- 
ception, American born. It has cost ten 
times as much as the fine new art gallery, 
it has more than 2,000 windows and over 
forty miles of shelving. The books, when 
placed in the stacks, will be safe as to 
heat, moisture and decay. They will be 
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managed from a central station and the 
most ingenious devices in carriers, elec- 
tric signals and speaking tubes radiate 
from this center over the three and a half 
acres covered by the library, and also 
connect with the Capitol by a tunnel. 

But the first inspiration to the visitor 
comes not from the contents, but from 
the building itself and its wealth of deco- 
ration. Its noble proportions, the purity 
of the marbles, the elaborate carvings, 
the vivid colors of the frescos are almost 
overwhelming. The same intense effect 
comes over one as when he first saw the 
white buildings of the Dream City, with 
the flags of all nations fluttering from 
every point and the blue of Lake Michi- 
gan sparkling in the radiant sunshine as 
the background. Here, for the first time 
since that happy day, has the vision been 
caught and fixed, in materials that will 
not perish at the end of one brief season. 


Current History Notes 


The victory of Ten Eyck, the American 
oarsman, at the Henley Regatta shows that 
we can produce and train more than one type 
of aquatic sportsmen. 


The appointment of T. V. Powderly as 
United States Commissioner of Immigration 
is not one that will endear the Administration 
to organized labor, as Mr. Powderly, since his 
retirement from his place as chief official of 
the Knights of Labor, has not commanded the 
confidence of trades unionists. 


Our new United States minister to Turkey 
left his home at Ann Arbor, Mich., last week, 
and sailed for Turkey, via Havre, on Satur- 
day. May President Angell have a safe and 
pleasant passage and journey! Ex-United 
States minister to Turkey, Mr. Terrell, left 
Europe last week for his home in Texas. 

Professor Andrée sailed north poleward in 
his balloon, July 11, ascending from Tromsoe, 
Finmark, Norway, and Lieutenant Peary left 
Boston early this week, accompanied by a 
party of scientists, in another attempt to reach 
the north pole. A solemn religious service, 
according to the Lutheran ritual, preceded 
Professor Andrée’s departure. 

There is a sentence in Queen Victoria’s let- 
ter of thanks to her people whieh puts an end 
to the thought of her abdication in favor of 
the Prince of Wales. She prays God to enable 
her to ‘‘discharge her duties... as long as 
life lasts.’”’ She very cordially welcomed sey- 
eral of the American bishops, delegates to the 
Lambeth Conference, last week, and was espe- 
cially gracious to a delegation of Nonconform- 
ists, led by Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker. 

The acts of the convention of Kentucky 
Gold Democrats last week and the words of 
Mr. Carlisle and Henry Watterson indicate 
that harmony between the silver and gold fac- 
tions of Democracy in that former citadel of 
its strength is not feasible now or in the im- 
mediate future. Hon. T. B. Hurley of Mem- 
phis his been appointed to sueceed the late 
I. G. harris as United States Senator from 
Tennessee. He is a free trader and a free 
silver man. 

Miss Belinda Randall of Roxbury, who 
died last March, some time before her death 
set apart a trust fund for educational and 
philanthropie work. Her trustees, who were 
left free to use the money as they thought 
best for the purposes intended, are reported 
to have divided the fund as follows: 

Foxcroft Club of Cambridge. ................00.+-B7 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 50,000 
CHUAron'S AVACSOCIOEY 5. exes co anesss gudadessseere OOOO 
Radcliffe College... ..sccsseccesns . 20,000 
Cambridge Prospect Union...... ... 20,000 
Hampton (Va.) Normal Institut «+» 25,000 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute ; 20,000 


Calhoun (Ga.) University........ ee 10,000 
Reserved as possibly for a trades school........ 95,000 


With other benefactions in smaller amounts 
aggregating $15,000. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Crete Chautauqua 

This Chautauqua of the West, now under 
the direction of Dr. Willard Scott, completed 
its sixteenth year July 9. Each year interest 
increases. Work began June 30. The attend- 
ance was good, the program varied and at- 
tractive. Dr. Scott preached the annual sermon, 
taking as his subject The Spiritual Element in 
Modern Life. He illustrated his theme by 
striking references to the growing clearness 
in spiritual insight manifest in the writers of 
the Victorian era, notably in its poets. An 
address by Dr. Scott on The Minister and 
Present Day Problems as Exhibited in the 
Character and Work of Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond gave equal satisfaction. One of the 
features was the delivery of six lectures by 
J. B. Koehme of Chicago on what might be 
called preparations for Christianity and evi- 
dences of its truthfulness. He treated in one 
lecture of the religions of the Orient, in an- 
other of those of the Occident, in another of 
Judaism, but in such a manner as to make 
clear at last that Christianity is the only reli- 
gion which can satisfy man’s nature, become 
permanent and universal. These lectures have 
been given in several of the Chicago churches 
and have made a profound impression. Prof. 
W. D. McKenzie gave a short course of lec- 
tures in New Testament theology under such 
titles as The Central Affirmation of the Chris- 
tian Faith ; 
Christ, Their Truth; The Historical Origin of 
the Apostolic Consciousness. He also gave a 
stereopticon lecture on The Bonnie Briar 
Bush. Dr. Gladden spoke at the Ministers’ 
Institute upon Social Problems and the Church. 
Mrs. Mary Bryner of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society charmed every one with 
her original statements of Biblical truth, and 
with her methods of imparting instruction. 


The General Electric Once More 

As was anticipated, the mayor’s veto of the 
ordinance granting the General Electric the 
privilege of substituting the trolley for the 
underground system of transportation was not 
set aside by the council at its meeting, Mon- 
day evening, July 12. As this was the last 
meeting till September it is not probable that 
it will be set aside at all. Public sentiment 
had expressed itself so decidedly against the 
bill, which the council at its previous meeting 
had approved, that many of its friends refused 
to come to its rescue. Probably the bill has 
received its deathblow. What is most im- 
portant are the suits at law which are growing 
out of it. For example, Mr. Lucius Clark, who 
has been interested in the City Railway, has 
brought suit against Mr. Henry Brandenburg 
for perjury and forgery. The latter declares 
that the former promised him 8,500 shares of 
General Electric as soon as arrangements made 
with Alderman Powers in reference to the 
now defeated bill should be carried out. Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Powers deny the truthfulness 
of the assertion. Perhaps in the course of the 
trials some of the methods employed in get- 
ting measures through the council may come 
to light and contribute not a little toward the 
overthrow of the corrupt element which seems 
to have had so much influence with the city 
fathers. 


Break in the Heat 

It is not often that Chicago suffers from a 
period of heat embracing nearly two weeks. 
Three days are its ordinary limit. This year 
has been exceptional. Heat came without 
any warning and seems inclined to make up 
in intensity and continuance for delay. For 
the week ending Friday the record of suffer- 
ers from sunstroke was thirty dead and more 
than four times that number prostrated. Fifty- 
five died during the same time and from the 
same cause in Cincinnati. St. Louis suffered 
severely, but somewhat less than Chicago. 
Friday nine died from the heat in Chicago, 
twenty-three were seriously affected and twen- 
ty-four overcome. Among those who died 
were two Roman Catholic priests, one of them 


Elements in the Consciousness of 


pastor of the German church in Evanston, the 
other a colored man and pastor of the colored 
chureh in the city. Both were held in high 
honor, were very zealous and died while en- 
gaged in their pastoral duties. As a partial 
relief of the distress among the poor occasioned 
by the heat. the proprietor of The Hub, one of 
our larger stores, arranged for the distribu- 
tion to about thirty-five hundred families of 
half a million pounds of ice, in portions of 
twenty-five pounds, at six different times. He 
obtained the names of these families with 
their address from pastors of the churches, 
priests and others having acquaintance with 
them. Last winter the same man distributed 
fifteen hundred tons of coal among the same 
class of people. 


Death of Governor Evans 

Although since 1867 a resident of Colorado, 
and devoted to the developing of that State 
of which he was once territorial governor, 
Governor Evans never lost his 
Chicago, or, to be more accurate, in Evanston, 
which received its name from him. He it was 
who selected it as the site of the Northwestern 
University, and it was his sagacity and his 
gifts in time and money to which the uni- 
versity owes a good degree of its prosperity. 
It was altogether fitting that the mayor of 
Evanston, President Rogers of the university 
and other leading men of the place should 
meet and pass resolutions in recognition of 
the indebtedness of the city to his foresight 
and energy. Although not often seen in 
Evanston during these later years, a citizen 
of another State, deeply interested in the 
prosperity of Denver and of the Methodist in- 
stitutions in that city, still Evanstonians did 
not forget him, nor can they ever cease to 
honor his memory. Eighty-three years old at 
the time of his death, July 3, his loss is kcenly 
felt, for he was one of the pioneer men upon 
whom the burdens and responsibilities of the 
State, of the city, of the church, of institu- 
tions of learning and of Christian beneficence 
equally rest. On his eightieth birthday the 
Denver Board of Trade presented him with a 
congratulatory address. All over Colorado 
there were public rejoicings over the long and 
prosperous life of a man who had been behind 
every railroad in the State, and who, more 
than any one else, had brought the State itself 
into a prominent position in the country. He 
was a friend and helper of Lincoln, and be- 
longed to the order of men which Lincoln rep- 
resents. 


Boys’ Brigades 

It is estimated that Chicago, in about 100 
companies banded together in five regiments 
and two brigades, has not less than 4,000 young 
brigadiers. Without an exception each organ- 
ization is connected with a church. Religious 
exercises form a part of every drill. A pledge 
is required to abstain from the use of tobacco, 
intoxicants and profane language. The boys 
were in camp this year from July 6 until the 
16th. They were at Cedar Lake, a beautiful 
sheet of water forty miles from the city. 
During the period of encampment they were 
under military rules. The drill, even if a 
little wearisome, accomplishes a great deal for 
the boys, who rarely complain, no matter how 
severe the discipline. There were prizes for 
excellence in the work of the camp. Each 
day there were athletic contests, competitive 
drills and sham battles. To the company 
showing at the end of the ten days the best dis- 
cipline, the best deportment, the best equip- 
ment and the highest score in the competitive 
drill a solid silver water service, gold lined, 
was presented. The boys were accompanied 
by men of experience, but have their own offi- 
cers. FRANKLIN, 


Dartmouth’s graduating class numbers this 
year between ninety and a hundred, and the 
prospects are said to be good for an enter- 
ing class in the autumn of 200, 


interest in_ 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Rey. George Matheson, D. D., writes in The 
Expositor of the central thought of Christian- 
ity under the title The Place of the Cross in 
the World, summing up the matter in general 
as follows: ‘‘ There have been two extreme 
views of the destiny of this world—optimism 
and pessimism. The optimist looks upon all 
things as working for the highest good, the 
pessimist regards them as tending to the ut- 
most evil. ... Now the theory of Christian- 
ity is radically different from either of these, 
but the strange thing is that it reaches its dif- 
ference by uniting the opposite elements of 
each. It agrees with the distinetive features 
of both systems. It agrees with the optimist 
in holding that all things work together for 
good—absolute good, final good. It agrees 
with the pessimist in holding that all things 
are constructed with the view of. teaching the 
individual life its own impotence. How does 
it reconcile the statements? By the bold para- 
dox that the highest good is saerifiee and that 
the greatest happiness which can come to the 
individual is simply his despair of finding it 
in himself. . . . Christianity has accepted the 
pessimist’s facts, but it has built upon them 
the opposite inference. The one says, ‘I find 
life not worth living, because it is always 
erucifying the individual man.’ The other 
says, ‘I find life infinitely precious, because, 
in the crucifixion of the individual man, 
emerges his highest joy.’ ” 

The Catholic Review goes right to the heart 
of the question of putting an end to the 
‘yellow journalism ”’ of the day in this appeal 
to its readers: ‘‘ Concerning the depravity into 
which certain secular journals have fallen, we 
can safely say that, excepting by a direct 
intervention of Providence, there is but one 
quick way of remedying it. Let all in favor 
of the needed change stop taking the depraved 
sheets. Reader, if you take such papers, our 
headline is addressed to you—dare you stop 


taking them? Now suppose a considerable — 


number were to stop taking these papers, 


what would be the result? Any one can tell - 
you. ‘The proprietors want your patronage 


and will change their methods. They will 
scrub their type and their presses and give 
clean sheets.’ Or, less figuratively speaking, 
they will see to it, thereafter, that only pure 
news and pure articles will be published in 
their columns, But how many have grit 
enough to stop taking these vile sheets? How 
many will dare to do so, in view of the possible 
ridicule of their companions, the complaints 
of their families, the interrogates smiles of 
their friends?” 
ABROAD 

Alluding to Dean Farrar’s invitation to a 
few Nonconformist ministers to be present at 
a great gathering in Canterbury cathedral of 
Anglican bishops, Dr. J. G. Rogers says, in 
the Independent: “I yield to no one in my 
loyalty to Nonconformist principles, but I 
have long and earnestly maintained the neces- 
sity for more friendly intercourse between 
Churchmen and ourselves. One great mistake 
which has frequently been made in endeavors 
to bring about the fellowship has been that 
men supposed to be of moderate views on 
both sides have been brought together, and as 
the result nothing has really been accom- 
plished. It was easy enough for them to find 
points of union, and, if all others were want- 


ing, they could easily agree in condemnation — 


of extreme partisans on both sides. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is the extreme men who need 
to understand one another. We are speaking, 
of course, of men who are strong enough to be 
free either from fanaticism or intolerance, and 
the intelligence and strength of whose own 
convictions teach them to show to the con- 
sciences of others the respect which they claim 
for their own.” 


President McKinley sent a telegram to the 
Endeavor convention at San Franciseo voicing 


his best wishes for the success of the gathering. 


—* 
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THE HOME 
A Sea Hymn 


BY HARRIET K. MUNGER 


Thy home, O Lord, is on the mighty deep. 
‘The silence calm is thy majestic voice ; 
‘There all that move thy rhythmic laws do keep, 
Obey, and still in freedom glad rejoice. 
Hear thou, my soul, and make his laws thy 
choice. 


Thy home, O Lord, is on the mighty deep. 
Rises and sets the sun in golden sway ; 

The countless stars their solemn vigils keep, 
While silently the moon pursues her way. 
Watch thou, my soul, and keep his laws al- 

way. 


Thy home, O Lord, is on the mighty deep. 
The sea to cloud returns, the cloud’ to sea; 
Day unto night makes speech as shadows creep ; 
Wild winds and tossing waves sing praise to 

thee. 
Join thou, my soul, and sing with land and 
sea. 


Thy home, O Lord, is on the mighty deep. 
The tides that come, the tides that go obey; 
‘The billows fall, the billows rise and leap ; 
And the strong sea birds hold their lonely 
way. 
Bow down, my soul, adore his laws alway. 


Thy home, O Lord, is on the mighty deep. 
That silent song, scarce known to human ear, 
The psalm of cloud and rainbow’s opal sweep, 
Is harmony to thee, divinely dear. 
Sing thou, my soul, thy praise from year to 
year. 


Thy home, O Lord, is on the mighty deep. 
May we so love its holy litany 

That, as we mount the land’s confusing steep, 
The song to us continual law shall be, 
Rise, O my soul, obey and thou art free. 


Mrs. Sangster’s statements this week in 
regard to the dilatoriness of the well-to-do 
in paying their debts are confirmed by 
James G. Cannon, a prominent New 
York bank official. In an address before 
the National Association of Credit Men 
he declared that the slowest customers 
are those who could most easily pay cash. 
A serious feature of the financial panic of 
the last three years has been the flagrant 
abuse of credit and confidence on the part 
of rich men. ‘They think nothing,” says 
Mr. Cannon, “of making a trip to Europe 
or out of town, leaving unsettled their 
accounts with the butcher, grocer and 
tradespeople generally, who fear to make 
the least pressure upon them.’’ Such neg- 
ligence in honest and well-meaning per- 


sons is due as much to inability to under- 


stand the value of a small sum to people 


-. in straitened: circumstances as to selfish 


thoughtlessness. It is difficult for those 
who have never ‘‘counted the pennies ”’ to 
appreciate the immediate need of their 
poor creditors. Fifty cents means more 
to a washwoman than $5 to her mistress, 


~ and $10 in hand is often worth more than 


$50 on his books to a struggling shop- 
keeper or professional man. Let us ask 
ourselves if our skirts are quite clear in 
this Toatter. 


Mr. James Bryce, author of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, spoke recently in an 
address before a girls’ collegiate school in 
London of a tendency in education which 
is growing more marked on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Englishmen, he said, were 


_ wholly occupied in business or in sports. 


They preferred the body to the mind, and 
he looked forward to a time when litera- 
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ture and culture had declined among 
them and the highly trained women had 
taken the place of the men. One may in 
sportive imagination picture to himself 
an age in which books would be written 
by women for women and man would be 
regarded as a subject for literature rather 
than as a reader, an age in which some 
woman shall take up Colonel Higginson’s 
question of long ago and ask, ‘ Ought 
men to learn the alphabet?’”’ The proph- 
ecy may be regarded as the beginning of 
a sweet revenge for man’s long priority 
in the field of letters, but it is nothing 
more. Woman’s education is likely to be 
less specialized than that of man so long 
as the majority of women become wives 
and mothers and a highly specialized edu- 
cation is less favorable to general culture 
and literary taste than one which is 
broader. But the line of authorship and 
the love of books can never coincide with 
the line of sex. 


School teachers, police authorities, cler- 
gyman and philanthropists take part in 
a discussion which has been running in 
The Springfield Republican. They are 
practically unanimous in attributing the 
growing want of reverence and respect 
for authority, leading to open disregard 
for law, in American children to parental 
neglect. The older members of the fam- 
ily are so absorbed by the demands of 
work and society that the government of 
the children is left to the day and Sunday 
schools. Boys and girls have associations 
and interests apart from their parents to 
an extent formerly unknown. The father 
is a less potent factor in the home train- 
ing than in past generations. Boys are 
allowed too much liberty on the streets, 
especially in the evening. These are 
some of the reasons given by the Repub- 
lican’s correspondents for the lawlessness 
of our youth, and they are charges which 
parents will do well to ponder. The 
trouble lies deeper than this, however. It 
is a part of the price we pay for that em- 
phasis upon individual rights which is a 
natural outgrowth of democracy. Amer- 
icans are not a reverential people. They 
are more ready to question authority than 
to obey it.. We must reform the manners 
of the parents before we can do much in 
the way of teaching reverence to their 
children. 


The Poor in Summer 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER 


Summer bears heavily on some classes 
in our cities, notably on the hard-working, 
poor women who depend on day labor in 
the homes of their richer townspeople as 
a means of earning their living. In win- 
ter, though fuel and warm clothing are 
necessary and expense in those particu- 
lars is greater, yet the work on which 
their rent and their running disburse- 
ments are based is usually regular. They 
know on what they may count—a day 
with one lady, two days with another, the 
laundry work of this or that person com- 
ing to be done by them at home, and thus, 
inone way and another, they wear through 
the cold and stormy months. 
brings them perhaps a timely lift in the 
shape of substantial gifts, or in, what they 
prefer, extra occasion for their services. 
The winter is not so depressing, not so 
full of menace and foreboding as the 
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summer, which in certain aspects wears 
a pitiless face to this particular set of 
wage-earners. 

In summer a large part of their work 
falls off.. People close their houses and 
go to the country. Families are very 
much diminished by the scattering of 
their members, and those who do not 
shut up their homes manage to get on 
with less outside help. Worst of all, 
thoughtless householders set out on their 
pleasuring and leave little accounts un- 
paid—leave small dressmakers and milli- 
ners and sewing women not only, but also 
washerwomen and women who go out to 
scrub and clean, without money which 
they have earned, and with no means of 
securing payment for intervals of one, two 
or three months. 

This sinful heedlessness involves in its 
toils many beside the original victim. Ice 
is needed for the fevered girl, for the ail- 
ing babe, but the ice man cannot leave it 
unless he is paid. The small corner gro- 
cery man gives credit as long as he dares, 
but he cannot afford to let people with no 
apparent means of support run up long 
bills at his shop. If he does not receive 
his money he cannot replenish his stock, 
and his shop must be closed. z 

Rent is the ever-present burden, the one 
never-ceasing clog on the progress of the 
poor. A woman sat by me this morning 
in-garments of rusty black. I remember 
her rosy and slender, and bright with 
youth and health years ago, when she was 
a maid-of-all-work in a pleasant home. 
Now she is a widow and the mother of 
six children, and she thankfully sets her 
hand to any toil which will put bread in 
the children’s mouths. 

“Tf it were not for the rent,’ she said, 
wearily, “I could contrive better, but in 
summer it takes all ITcan earn to keepa 
shelter over our heads and we often go to 
bed starving.” ‘ 

“You cannot save something ahead,” 
I asked, ‘‘something during the winter 
for this dull season? ”’ 


“No,” she answered, simply. ‘When 


’m working every day I can just make 


expenses meet. Now I’ve only one steady 
place left and that’s going to be taken 
from me in August, for my lady will be 
out of town for that month.” 

I am impressed with the uncomplaining 
fortitude, the courage and endurance of 
the self-respecting poor, and-I think that 
as of old the Hebrews purposely left some- 
thing in the fields for the gleaners, so we 
should try to make work, to create it in 
our homes for those who are in want. If 
we cannot do this without practicing 
economy elsewhere let us at least in our 
frugality cut off something which is to us 
a superfluity. And let us more than ever 
be careful to pay as we go, not for one 
single night keeping back from the hire- 
ling his wages, scrupulously settling all 
our bills with the people who work in our 
kitchens and do odd jobs about our prem- 
ises. 

There is a little, gray old man who 
goes about my neighborhood, offering to 
cut grass, to clean the cellar, to do any 
bit of work we may have to offer, and as 
he comes smilingly up he usually says, 
“T’ll do the job, ma’am, for the price of a 
loaf of bread.” I hope he earns the price 
of many loaves from week to week, he is 
so cheerful, so willing and so ready to — 
oblige. My heart goes out very warmly 
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and with great sympathy to the old peo- 
ple who must work, and who sturdily 
trudge along with a steadier gait than 
their younger fellow-toilers on the road. 

At all events, we are bound in one bun- 
dle, and whether well-to-do or ill-to-do in 
this world’s goods we cannot ignore one 
another. The squalor of the crowded 
tenement, its low conditions, its unsani- 
tary neglect may breed the subtle fever 
which wings its way to the mansion 
and carries thence the darling on whom 
the wind has never blown roughly. “I 
have slain a man to my wounding,” 
said Lamech of old, and the cry comes to 
us still, whenever by our selfishness, our 
exacting greed and our thoughtless cru- 
elty we do evil to our poorer brothers and 
sisters. It is to our own wounding, spirit- 
ually as well as physically, that we grind 
the faces of those less fortunate than our- 
selves. 


The Tree 


1 love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 
And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold ; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy waving screen 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil opprest; 
And when the autumn’s winds have stripped thee 
bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth untrodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 
And through thy leafless arms to look above 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need 
their love. 
—Jones Very. 


The Study of Trees 


BY EMILY TOLMAN 


A respectable and intelligent widow, res- 
ident in New England, being asked by a 
committee of the Village Improvement 
Society what kind of a tree she would 
prefer to have planted near her home, re- 
plied with a melancholy droop of the eye- 
lids, *‘ When he was alive I didn’t have to 
know one tree from another.”’ It is to be 
hoped that the title of this article will not 
have a like depressing effect upon the 
readers of The Conyregationalist. 

In these days, when outdoor life is be- 
coming increasingly popular, most people 
find real pleasure in an acquaintance with 
the trees. There is as much individuality 
in trees as in persons. They differ in 
shape, color, bark, leaf and fruit. They 
speak to us with a thousand different 
tongues. Even a slight and superficial 
knowledge of the trees we meet will add 
greatly to our enjoyment of the country 
in summer or winter. It is something to 
have even a bowing acquaintance with 
these friendly neighbors. Bayard Taylor 
said that while he had his trees, his peace- 
ful, idyllic landscape, his free, country life, 
at least half the year, he was sure of ‘100, 
000 shares in the bank of contentment.” 

The most obvious thing about a tree is 
its foliage, and it is that by which we can 
most easily learn to identify it. The blos- 
soms and fruit are not always in evidence, 
and to study the tree by these requires a 
greater knowledge of botany than many 
of us possess or have time to acquire. 
We have the leaves about six months 
every year. Children enjoy collecting and 
comparing the different kinds, and with a 
little encouragement might become as am- 
bitious in this line as in the useless accu- 
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mulation of buttons, which occasionally 
becomes epidemic. It is said that of the 
billions of leaves in the world no two are 
exactly alike. Yet a little observation 
will soon enable even a child to distin- 
guish the leaf of the oak from that of the 
maple, and the red oak from the white or 
the black. 

A valuable help to the beginner in the 
study of trees is a little illustrated book 
in paper covers, published by Bradlee 
Whidden, Boston, for fifty cents, under 
the title, A Guide to Find the Names of 
All Wild-Growing Trees and Shrubs of 
New England by Their Leaves. It will 
not teach us much about the tree except 
its name, but that learned the way is open 
to an exhaustless amount of information 
stored in other books. A larger volume, 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves, by 
F. Schuyler Matthews, contains a cor- 
respondingly larger amount of informa- 
tion. One advantage of the smaller guide 
is that it is so easily taken with one into 
the woods, where from the drawing and 
description one can generally obtain an 
introduction to the tree on the spot where 
it grows. 

The acquaintance thus begun may be 
continued by the aid of Gray or Matthews 
or other authority, and best of all by 
careful observation of and sympathetic 
companionship with the tree itself, for, 
after all, the very best book can do little 
more than introduce a tree to us. It 
must depend upon ourselves whether the 
casual acquaintance shall ripen into a 
friendship like that which Lowell ex- 
pressed for the willow: 

My soul went forth, and, mingling with the tree, 
danced in the leaves, 

or that which Sidney. Lanier felt for the 

live oaks: 

I have waked, I have come, my beloved! I might 
not abide. 

I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my live oaks, 
to hide 4 

In your gospelling glooms. — 

Knowing the leaf of the tree, we may 
observe the bark; whether it be smooth 
like that of the beech, or rough like that 
of the hickory. We may note the angle 
at which the branches spring from the 
trunk; whether it be acute, as in the case 
of the American elm, or broader, as in 
the linden or the apple tree... These pecul- 
iarities make a difference in the general 
contour and character of the tree. 

To return to the leaves, few of us real- 
ize how important they are, not only to 
the life of the tree, but to the life of the 
human family. It is literally true, as the 
Scripture says, “The tree of the field is 
man’s life.’”’ There is an important work 
going on in every one of the myriad 
leaves which spread their seemingly idle 
palms to the air and the sunshine. The 
leaves have been called the lungs of the 
tree, because it is by means of them that 
the tree breathes the air which is as neces- 
sary toitas to us. In an apple leaf, for 
example, there are estimated to be about 
100,000 stomates or breathing pores. Each 
leaf is also a laboratory in which, by the 
aid of the sunlight, wonderful changes 
take place. The crude sap taken up from 
the ground is converted by the leaves into 
a substance capable of nourishing and 
building up the tree. We are accustomed 
to think that the tree makes the leaves, 
In an important sense it is true that the 
leaves make the tree. 

In the leaf laboratory the carbonic acid 
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which is taken in with the atmosphere is 
separated into carbon and oxygen, the 
carbon being retained for the use of the 
tree and the oxygen “being liberated for 
the use of the animal kingdom, Thus the 
leaves render us an invaluable service in 
purifying the air. Matthews says that 
the relief we experience on entering the 
woods on a hot day is due not only to- 
the grateful shade, but also to the ozone 
(oxygen in an active electrical state), 
which is so beneficial to health. It has 
been estimated that a full grown maple 
puts forth in one season 432,000 leaves, 
which present a surface of 21,600 square 
feet, or enough to cover nearly one-half 
anacre. When we reflect that every inch 
of this expanse is breathing in life for the 
tree and breathing out health for man, 
we are constrained to exclaim, “O Lord, 
how wonderful are thy works!” 

It is quite possible to have at call an 
array of scientific facts about trees and 
still remain unblessed by the intimate 
acquaintance of a single tree. An old 
Negro who was learning to read repeated 
patiently after his instructor, as she 
pointed out the letters, “i, t) it; i, t, it.” 
At last, looking up with a bewildered ex- 
pression, he said, “I see de i an’ I see de 
t, but whah is de it?”’ In like manner 
we may see the leaf and the trunk and all 
the outward characteristics of the tree 
and altogether fail of seeing the tree itself. 
For that we need the observant eye of the 
artist, the skill and knowledge of the sci- 
entist, the heart of the poet and, above 
all, the humble, teachable spirit of the 
little child. 


A Bicycle for Two Thousand 


The bicycle built for 2,000, to be seen at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, will be the 
very behemoth of bicyeles—the largest 
wheel ever built. It could be ridden only 
by a giant more than twice as tall as the 
Colossus of Rhodes. Uponit such a rider 
could scorch round the world in about the 
time required by an ordinary rider for a 
spin through Hyde Park. It is, in faet, 
a carefully constructed edifice of the best 
Bessemer steel, and what the Eiffel Tower 
was to the last Paris Exposition the big 
bicycle will be to this. 

This monster, according to Seraps, will 
be taller than any of the tall buildi 
surrounding it, and it is a very comple 
building in itself. It has two large en- 
trances, one at the bottom of each of its 
wheels, cut through the tires. Winding 
stairways lead from the doors up the front 
and back of each wheel, through the front 
and rear standards, to the backbone of the 


machine. Thence spiral steps ascend to 
the handle-bar and saddle. e stairs are 


lighted throughout ae numerous windows 
of quaint design, through which great 
variety of views can be obtained as the 
sight-seer mounts to the eg de the struc- 
ture. As he is constantly tur in his 
ascent the outlook changes evi 
step, and he enjoys a magnificent 
panorama. Particularly fine will be the 
rospect from the windows of the handle- 
ar. 

On the saddle is a broad otis 
around which runs a strong a rail; i 
is large enough for the most te 
cotillon ever danced. He wh the 
warm weather lasts, open air b 
will be held for the entertain; 
eminent visitors. The 
big wheel will contain a 
eo a This will ~ err 
scarcely as many spans in as 
yards i length. Tt is intended 

ally for use as a banquet 1 
ble will run down the ce thro 
entire length, at which 600 pe 
= — comfortably.—H 
able. 
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Closet and Altar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts ; 
remember with whom thow hast to do. 


As the old ecclesiastical term has it, 
church services are ‘diets’ of worship. 
They are meals. All who are hungry will 
take them, and if they are wise regularly. 
But no workman is paid for his meals. 
He is paid for the work he does in the 
strength of them. No Christian is paid 
for going to church. He goes there fora 
meal, for strength to do the work of life, 
which is the work of Christ.—Drummond. 


United prayer acts on the spirit very 
much as conversation acts on the mind. 
Many a man’s intellect when he is alone 
is slow in its movements and far from 
fertile in the production of ideas. But 
when it meets with another mind, and 
clashes with it in conversation, it is trans- 
formed; it becomes agile and audacious; 
it burns and coruseates and brings forth 
ideas out of its resources which are a sur- 
prise even to itself. So when two or three 
are met together the prayer of one strikes 
fire from the soul of another, and the lat- 
ter in his turn leads the way to nobler 
hights of devotion. And lo! as their joy 
increases, there is One in their midst 
whom they all recognize and cling to. 
—James Stalker. 


O day to sweet religious thought 
So wisely set apart, 

Back to the silent strength of life 
Help thou my wavering heart. 


Break down whatever hindering shapes 
I see, or seem to see, 
And make my soul acquainted with 
Celestial company. 
—Alice Cary. 


Publie worship is what we make it. It 
needs not nearly so much to be enriched 
with liturgies or with music as with the 
sacrifices of prepared minds and hearts. 
Where every attendant at church goes as 
a worshiper from his closet with a sense 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit, in- 
creased by secret communion with him, 
his presence inspires every other wor- 
shiper, and the entire service is a bene- 
diction whose fragrance returns with the 
worshiper to his home.—Helpful Thoughts. 


A SURDAY) PRAVER 


Son of God, this is thy day, and we 
would give it all and altogether to thee. 
Wilt thou make it a day of life to us. 
Help us to keep it boly unto thee. Give 
us restful quiet in our bearts.- Prepare 
us in the morning for receiving the bless= 
ings which may be offered to us during 
this day. May the public and private 
reading of thy word bring to us mes= 
sages from thee that sball sweeten and 
purify all the fountains of our life. As 
we pray, may beaven’s benedictions be 
given to us—comfort for our sorrow, 
strength for our weakness, guidance for 
out feet, wisdom for our ignorance. As 
we seck to be a blessing to otbers, may 
we receive the mind that was in Christ 
$esus. Bless us in our bome lite on 
this dap of rest. May we be drawn to= 
getber in closer fellowsbip as a family. 
May our love become deeper, tenderer, 


more unselfish as we mingle in worsbip. 


May tby blessing rest on those who 
sball preacb tby word and upon all who 
sball assemble for divine service. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


SUMMER DIET FOR CHILDREN 
A recent book entitled How to Feed Chil- 
“dren, by Louise E. Hogan, contains a valuable 
chapter on summer diet, parts of which we 
quote for the benefit of mothers who do not 
have access to the volume: 

The approach of warm weather always 
brings to the thoughtful mother the conscious- 
ness of increased care, as this is the season re- 
quiring the exercise of much forethought in 
regard to diet. It is a trying period for the 
one who provides, not so much in finding 
variety, as in being able to make the proper 
selections from the tempting supply of fresh 
fruits and vegetables offered and in discarding 
the foods that are unsuitable for the hot months. 

Oatmeal, the reliance of many for breakfast 
in the winter, must now be frequently dis- 
carded, as it often proves too heating. It may 
occasionally be used, however, in the form of 
oat jelly for children who are very fond of oat- 
meal as some will not eat hominy or wheat. 
The latter is a perfect summer cereal if well 
cooked. As eggs may be used but two or 
three times a week, the breakfast menw in 
summer, taken all together, is the first stum- 
bling block and one likely to give trouble if not 
considered carefully. Almost all children, 
especially those of a nervous temperament 
or anemic type, are better for having had a 
hearty breakfast and one of sufficient variety 
to tempt the appetite. If mothers will step 
out of the beaten track and provide dainty 
dishes that are not looked for at this hour 
they. will be surprised to see how quickly their 
efforts will be appreciated. 

Dainty serving is one of the most important 
adjuncts in nursery feeding. If the fancy of 
the child is pleased he will in all probability 
eat most heartily. On a very hot morning I 
frequently find that I can invite sufficient ap- 
petite by building engines or toy houses of 
small pieces of bread well buttered with cold 
butter. I have often seen a delicate child, 
one of the kind who would rather play than 
eat, take unconsciously a satisfactory meal 
while he was being entertained with an in- 
teresting story about a dear little cherub on 
his plate who was pictured as eating an apple. 
I have seen this same child drink glass after 
glass of milk when it was served in a wine 


glass with a stem, whereas he would invari- . 


ably refuse milk if it was given in a tumbler, 
saying he was not hungry. 

During hot weather it is well to remember, 
for many and obvious reasons, to give less va- 
riety at a time, and to have the articles well 
prepared and well combined. For dinner me- 
nus in summer use meat, fish and eggs alter- 
nately, never together. With them serve one 
starchy food, as baked potato, rice, spaghetti, 
and one food supplying salts, either fruit or 
vegetables. Select broths instead of meats for 
use with macaroni or spaghetti, which are 
part proteids, but in menus calling for starchy 
foods, like rice and potatoes, choose meats or 
fish. A vegetable purée is an especially desir- 
able summer food. Avoid at all times, but 
especially at this season, the use of sweets 
that are cloying, overripe or underripe fruit, 
stale vegetables and too much meat. 

Desserts in summer may frequently be sup- 
plementary foods. By this I mean that eggs, 
rice, tapioca, milk, etc., may be freely used in 
desserts, and this portion of the meal may 
contain a large share of the nourishment re- 
quired for the entire meal. In this form these 
ingredients are easily digested, and the other 
part of a menu containing these desserts need 
not be so heavy as in cold weather, thus some- 
what relieving digestion at a time when relief 
is required. 

The old-fashioned bowl of bread and milk 
cannot be improved upon for a child’s supper 
if the milk be sweet and the bread well baked 
and made of good flour. <A copious drink of 
water about an hour after supper is an im- 
portant feature in regulating a child’s condi- 
tion. A child four or five years old should 


drink at least half a pint of water between 
five o’clock supper and seven o’clock bedtime. 
The habit of drinking water both morning 
and evening can be cultivated with a little 
care, and it is a habit of great importance 
through life in its result on sluggish condi- 
tions. That this fact is not fully appreciated 
is evidenced by the constant cry in the nur- 
sery for laxative medicines, which are used 
and advised far too frequently. 


A PLEA FOR THE BABY-FOLD 

Probably the genus baby-fold is known in 
many families, though the species differ widely. 
To some mothers it seems a superfluous lux- 
ury, to others it becomes an absolute neces- 
sity, and the cases differ because children 
differ and mothers’ methods differ, and also, 
perhaps, because not all the uses of the baby- 
fold have as yet been revealed. 

It is almost inevitable that our lambs should 
be forbidden their liberty at times, and hence 
the need of the fold to inclose them. This is 
the baby-fold’s commonly accepted excuse for 
being. But, though it is sometimes invalua- 
ble in keeping within bounds the creeping or 
the toddling baby, it is for another purpose 
that I have found it most useful. I have two 
little daughters—the elder quiet and quickly 
absorbed in her plays, the younger a dear, 
mischievous two-year-old, who has an interro- 
gation point at the end of every finger. The 
latter chafes under the confinement of the 
baby-fold, and always has done so, but is quite 
happy if allowed the freedom of the nursery. 
And so I shut my older girl within the shel- 
tering walls, and it seems to her like a de- 
lightful little house where she can paint her 
picture or weave her mat quite undisturbed. 

We hear a good deal about children’s rights, 
and I am a firm believer in them. [I think it 
is my little daughter’s right to be able to finish 
her picture or her wall of blocks without ex- 
pecting at every turn that a pair of ruthless 
little hands may destroy it all. We mothers 
would not for one moment submit to having 
our garment pulled from our hands while we 
were trying to finish an important piece of 
work, and yet we often expect our child to 
submit with patience to an equally unreason- 
able interruption of his occupation—an occu- 
pation which to his little mind is, for the time 
being, as real and as important as our fine 
seam is to us. Do we not often chide if im- 
patient words are heard in such a case? Let 
us not forget how seriously the child of four 
or five enters into his plays, and how provok- 
ing: it must be to him to have them rudely 
spoiled. Here is a simple protection against 
the danger. Get a baby-fold and use it, not 
for the baby for whom it was invented, but as 
a bulwark of defense against the inroads of 
this same baby, and as a place of refuge for 
the little men and women at their work. 


M. M. H. 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN 


This is one of our Sunday games. We often 
play it sitting out on the porch or lying in the 
hammocks under the trees in the warm sum- 
mer afternoons, or perhaps in winter when 
the daylight is fading and the lamps are not 
yet lighted. Mamma begins with a Scripture 
verse—this, for example: ‘‘‘I love them that 
love me, and they that seek me early shall find 
me.’’’ Any one may follow, but it must be 
with a passage containing one of the principal 
words of the verse last recited. 

Papa says, ‘‘‘O God, thou art my God: early 
will I seek thee.’ ’”’ 

Howard speaks up quickly with, ‘‘‘ Seek ye 
the Lord while he may be found: call ye upon 
him while he is near.’ ’’ 

The next may say, ‘‘‘I am found of them 
that sought me not.’’”’ Thus the chain may 
be lengthened indefinitely. Our little people 
like it and are ambitious to know many Bible 
verses that they may be able to take part in it 
with satisfaction and credit to themselves. 

M, ALEG: 
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The Conversation Corner 


AT last we have a 
letter direct from our 
Eskimo boy, Gabriel 
Pomiuk, and with it 
present our first pic- 
ture of him, the one 
taken at the World’s 
Fair before he _ be- 
came a cripple. The 
,letter was written 
), away back in March, 
4 which in Labrador is 
g the bh hith of the 

> winter,” when dog- 
“—isledges run finely 

over the hard-drifted 
You will notice that he says some 


snow. 
of the same things in this letter which he 


had already written to Dr. Grenfell in the 
letter printed a month ago, but we will 
excuse that, for in such a dreary land 
there is not very much to write about, 
nor did the boy know that what he sent 
to his dear surgeon in the Norseland sea 
would ever come to us children in Amer- 
ica! Certainly we do not wish to miss 
anything he was at so much pains to 
write for us. 


BATTLE HARBOUR HospiraL, LABRADOR, 
MARCH 20, 1897. 
Aukshenai Mr. Martin: Lam glad you sent 
me a book. I am very sorry I got no letter at 
all. Lama lot better now. and I walk about 
on crutches. Sister make for me trousers 
and slippers. I very glad. Sister teach me 
letters and writing me got a fine Christmas 
time. sweets. cake and book in the morning. 
Lot of little girls and boys got atea. We had 
a big Christmas tree. Sister gave Tommy and 
me Jack-in-the-box. I opened box. I very 
frightened. and they all laugh very much. 
Room very very pretty. lots of candles in lan- 
terns. next day lot of people came to tea. 
after tea lot of singing. I sing takpanele. I 
would like to see you here Christmas Day. 
‘Tommy and me learn “ There is a better world 
they say.”’ I very sorry Dr. Grenfell stop in 


England this year. I want a letter more 
please. you got my photograph? Thank you 
very much for the book me got. Aukshenai, 


Mr. Martin. GABRIEL POMIUK. 


Does it not justify all the interest we 
have taken in this far-off mission, that 
not only Pomiuk, but Tommy and “lot of 
little girls and boys”’ and “lot of people ”’ 
could be made so happy on Jesus’ birth- 
day? We feel like sending our congratu- 
lations to those missionaries who have 
brought this about—how happy they must 
be! I think I will add the private note 
that ‘‘Sister’’ sends with Pomiuk’s letter. 


‘Dear Mr. Martin: Gabriel was so delighted 
to get the book you sent him. He has been 
looking out for the mail man and said, ‘* Me 
get letter from Mr. Martin.’’ He looked very 
serious when he found there was no letter 
with the book, but said, ‘‘ I suppose he write 
next time.’’ He wanted to write off at once 
to you. Here is his letter. He dictated it to 
me first, then he copied that which I had writ- 
ten. Has he not got on well with his writing? 
A lady asked me if Gabriel loved Jesus. I put 
the question to him and he said, ** Tell lady I 
love Jesus very much.” 

Although we have had the most severe win- 
ter that any one can remember, yet it has been 
a very happy one and the time has passed 
quickly. I have been very busy at times. Up 
to the present I have had 104 out-patients. 
Then nearly every evening I have had classes. 
Pray that our work may be abundantly 
blessed. Yours in the Master's service, 

CreciLia W. 


- Of course I sent him a letter, but as 
there is only one winter mail—going by 


komatik and dogs down the St. Lawrence 
and all along the North Shore and the 
Straits of Belle Isle—I suppose it in some 
way missed. So many letters ask for 
more news from the Deep Sea Mission in 
Labrador, I will quote from a letter of 
Sister Cecilia’s published in England. 


[Nov. 17.] Some men came for me from 
Trap Cove to go and see a sick woman. It 
was snowing hard and blowing furiously. 
The boat was lined with snow. We were 
soon all covered with it and icicles hung from 
the men’s beards. I succeeded in climbing up 
the ice-covered ladder into the fish stage. 
Then I covered my head with a shawl, took 
hold of one of the fishermen’s arms, and off I 
went, sometimes walking through snow up to 
my knees. . . . It is freezing in the children’s 
ward, so we put a stove in there (they had 
none in it last year) and in the sister’s bed- 
room. In my bedroom this morning there 
was a drift of snow, nails in ceiling covered 
with frost, mats frozen to floor, and every- 
thing in room frozen. Yesterday [Dec. 16] I 
went to visit a sick girl. When passing a 
house some six or seven dogs were standing 
outside, with their master sawing wood close 
beside them; one of them came towards me. 
I stooped to pick up a stone to send this one 
away, when in a moment, without a bark or 
sound of any kind, three of the others were 
upon me. I fell and was immediately sur- 
rounded by all the other dogs. I could feel 
them biting away at my clothes and making 
such a fearful noise, just like they do when a 
number of them attack another dog. The mas- 
ter ran with an axe and had some difficulty in 
getting them off. My coat being thick pre- 
vented them from biting me, but it was a great 
mercy that the owner of the dogs was near, 
and that I escaped with a bruise or two, 

. The seal fishery has been a failure. 
Only twelve were caught. The water froze 
over before they could get all their nets out. 

. It is a good thing that I have studied 
economy. I can only get one-half cask of oil. 
We don’t light up until we need to or are 
obliged to, and go to bed early. 


Think of those hospital children going 
without light in those long winter even- 
ings of the far North, for the want of a 
cask of seal oil, which at the best is not 
a good substitute for gas or electricity! 
As to the cold, I fear in these intensely 
hot days we shall not fully sympathize 
with them—we are almost wishing for 
some of their cold breezes and icicles for 
ourselves. Butif these letters goin our 
Secrap-books, we can read them over next 
winter and see if we don’t shiver then! 


HAVERHILL, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Harriet Newell 
Mission Cirele [what a fine. name for a mis- 
sion band!) took Pomiuk for the subject of 
their May meeting. Different members read 
extracts from The Congregationalist and the 
meeting was very interesting. We became so 
much interested that we voted to send ——dol- 
lars for his benefit. I will inclose check for 
the same. TREASURER. 


This remittance was all right, but I am 
reminded to request Corner friends who 
send small sums to me for the “ Corner 
Cot,” the Armenian Orphans or the Fresh 
Air Fund always to give name and ad- 
dress of donor, so that Ican return receipt. 
(I have just now received a small sum for 
the A. O., postmarked New York City, but 
without a hint of name or address.) Also, 
that money orders or checks be made out 
to the order of L. H. Martin. The Bos- 
ton Post Office does not recognize the 
signature of Mr. Martin at all, but if 
I put L. H. before it, it is all right! 


Mv. NaS 


i 9 
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Corner Scrap-Book 
“‘ Must the Locomotive Go?” I have just read 
a newspaper editorial with that heading. (It 
is such a bright one I will say it is from the 
Hartford Courant.) Our first thought is, “ Go? 
Why, yes! What is the use of a locomotive if 
it does not go?” But the point of the article 
was that it must go—out of use before long if 
present tendencies are fulfilled. The locomo- 
tive is not yet seventy years old, having been 
first used between Manchester and Liverpool 
in 1829, That is what the paper says, but if 
we have any Corner readers in the county of — 
Durham in England they will claim that there 
was aroad between Stockton and Darlington — 
in 1825, although only eleven miles long and 
its speed only twelve miles an hour. But 
Robert Stephenson’s * Rocket” in 1829 was 
the engine which decided the practicability of 
the steam locomotive while the longer railway 
decided its extended use. The whole history 
of the locomotive in this century would be a 
most interesting one for boys to study up and - 
write about. But how about future? The 
electric motor is the competitor of the steam 
engine. It costs a good deal to make the heavy 
locomotive go, but the dynamo stays still in 
the house and sends its power over a wire— 
up grade and around the corners—at trifling 


expense. The Nantasket line has proved a 
success. We will watch the experiments on 


longer lines in Connecticut. Perhaps by the 
time the century clock strikes electrie rail- 
roads will be common. 3 

Must the Locomotive Go—to Labrador? Some 
years ago there was a project to build a rail- 
road from some point on the St. Lawrence to 
the northern entrance of the Straits of Belle 
Isle, so as to connect there with a line of 
steamers across the ocean. Look on your map 
and see through what a desolate, uninhabited 
country of rocks and-snow it would go. But 
its terminus would be near Battle Harbour 
Hospital, and we would apply to have Mr. G. 
Pomiuk appointed station agent or conductor! 
Another plan is to construct a road from some 
point on the Canudian Pacifie to Hudson’s 
Bay, whence ships could earry Canadian wheat 
to the old world. An expedition vessel has 
already sailed to Hudson Bay—with a boy 
whom I once knew as the captain—to ascer- 
tain how much of the year that route would 
be navigable. I think those steamers would 
sail past Pomiuk’s old home at Naekvak. 

Must We Go to Europe via Newfoundland? The 
Review of Reviews for July deseribes another 
route which I wish you would also look up on 
your atlas. It is to go by rail through Maine 
and Nova Scotia to the northern point of Cape 
Breton (Aspe Bay), then take a steam ferry 
across Cabot Strait (so called) to Cape Ray in 
Newfoundland, requiring only four hours. A 
railway is nearly completed from that point 
across Newfoundland to St. John’s, the ocean — 
passage thence to England oeeupying three | 
days and a half. As land travel is swifter 
than ocean travel a day’s time would be saved 
and twelve hundred miles of seasickness! 


Shall We Go by Balloon to the ies pen Dr. 
Andree tried it last year and faile 
all ready to try again July 1, starting fr 
northern extremity of Spitzberge 
seventy-five feet high wit : 
cubic feet of gas, He 
Central Polar Basin in sity 


thirty iy 8. ; 
Iceland Sea, I suppose ‘he will 
establish a High Air Mission for 

The ‘‘ Go-Book."’ All these . 
be used by a Connecticut memb 
has just turned up in my drawer, 
she has long kept a “ go-book ” w 
and accounts of all kinds of vehi 


¢ 
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Acts 18: 1-11 


Paul’s Ministry in Corinth 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


LEsson FOR AUG. 1 


After perhaps six weeks in Athens Paul 
stayed in Corinth eighteen months. No city 
is more significant in his history and in the 
development of the churches under his care 
than this. While there he wrote the two let- 
ters to the Thessalonians. To the Corinthian 
Chureh he afterwards wrote two of his most 
important epistles. Here his plans for the 
Christianization of the Roman Empire seem 
to have been matured and settled. We may 
therefore wisely study in this lesson the work 
of the Christian ministry. Paul illustrated at 
Corinth: 

1. Its motive. It was single. No church 
could have misunderstood it. In his letters to 
the Corinthians he explains it. ‘‘I seek not 
yours, but you,’ he wrote. He simply sought 
to save souls, and to do that he persuaded 
them to believe on Christ and to accept his 
sacrifice for them. ‘‘ 1 determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ and 
him erucified.”” A man gains much in power 
when he has convinced men what he seeks. 

It was unselfish. He knew his message. 
He was convinced that souls would be saved 
if it were delivered. He did not wait for any 
invitation, nor for any pledge to pay his 
salary. He said he had to preach. He had to 
live also. Therefore when he came to Corinth 
he looked out for these two things—a place to 
earn his living and a place to preach. The 
first he found with Aquila and his wife. 
The second he found in the synagogue. Here 
is an important lesson for this time. Paul 
affirmed the principle that it is right for the 
minister to be supported by his people [1 Cor. 
9: 13, 14). But since they needed the gospel 
and did not value it he was willing to support 
himself while he preached to them; and after 
‘he had won them to love the gospel he waived 
his right. Christian workers of all sorts, 
evangelists, pastors’ assistants, Sunday school 
superintendents, missionaries for city and 
country are being employed on salaries. It 
seems to be thought by many that Christian 
service cannot be expected unless it is paid 
for, and that those who furnish the money are 
excused from doing the service. But by far 
the largest number of those who spread the 
gospel, if it is to transform the world, must 
be men and women teaching in the Sunday 
sehool, illustrating Christian living in the 
home and shop while they earn their daily 
bread in their -ordinary occupations. Many 
in the humblest stations are preaching: the 
gospel with apostolic power. Splendid fields 
wait for ministers who want no salaries; and 
God is calling for them earnestly, command- 
ingly. 

2. Its wisdom. That was shown in Paul’s 
choice of places. Many cities he simply passed 
through without saying anything. In others 
he preached only for afew days. But in Cor- 
inth he spent much time. Doubtless he was 
influenced by the character of the people. 
Athens was famous for its history and culture, 
Corinth for its commerce and _ prosperity. 
Education without Christ makes a barren 
field like Athens; business enterprise like 
that of Corinth makes a fruitful field, though 
it may be for good or evil. No minister 
should be blamed for choosing the place which 
promises the largest influence. 

The wisdom of Paul’s ministry was shown 
also in his methods. He went into the syna- 
. gogue first, because he was sure of a congre- 
gation there. When he was turned out of 
_ that place, he selected a house close by, which 
would constantly remind the Jews of his pro- 
test against their unbelief. It was a house 
owned by a proselyte who would favor the as- 
sembling of a mixed audience. 

Paul’s wisdom was shown in the character 
of his preaching. It was a presentation of 
proofs and arguments, not merely exhortation. 
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Such reasoning and persuasive power imply 
mental toil and earnest prayer. We can do 
nothing without the Holy Spirit. But what is 
often called reliance on him is not faith, but 
only laziness and hypocrisy. 

Paul’s wisdom was shown in the characters 
whom he won to Christian .fellowship. His 
daily life soon brought Aquila and his wife to 
Christ. The ruler in the synagogue came and 
Paul baptized him. Gentiles were persuaded 
to believe on Christ and were cordially re- 
ceived. A strong church was organized in 
those eighteen months. A successful ministry 
must not only be consecrated, but must master 
circumstances and use wise methods. Paul 
said that he adapted himself to all men that 
by all means he might win some of them. 

3. Its weaknesses and supports. This great 
preacher had as serious embarrassments as 
any which burden good ministers in these 
days. He was not-above fear. He confessed 
that he felt danger from unreasonable and 
wicked men. He besought the Thessalonians 
to pray that he might be delivered from them. 
Besides, he had a sense of personal weakness 
which he does not explain. Perhaps it was 
nervous depression, perhaps fears respecting 
his fitness for service. 

But his supports were sufficient to overcome 
his weaknesses. He valued highly the sym- 
pathy of his fellow-workers. The gift from 
the Thessalonian converts, the assurance of 
their continued love for him, gave his minis- 
try new strength. ‘‘For now we live,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘if ye stand fast in the Lord.” If the 
churches knew their opportunity to give power 
to their ministers, how much greater would be 
their growth. Often the one thing needed to 
make a ministry popular and effective is the 
assurance of the interested support of the 
people. A minister not long ago accepted a 
call and began work in one of the large city 
churches. A few months later I asked a lead- 
ing man in the church how the new pastor was 
doing. ‘‘He is sure to succeed’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘A hundred men in his congregation are 
asking their business friends to come and hear 
him. We shall introduce him to other churches. 
We appreciate him and we shall see that he is 
heard and appreciated by others.’’ 

But Paul’s greatést support came from a 
divine source. When he set out to enter Eu- 
rope he had a vision. In the midst of his 
work he had another, assuring him of these 
three things: 


1. The constant presence of the Lord. “I 
am with thee.’ 
2. The powerlessness of opposition. ‘No 


man shall set on thee to harm thee.’’ 

3. The assurance of success. ‘‘I have much 
people in this city.”’ 

If any one needs fresh courage let him look 
for old messages in the Word of God and make 
them new by applying them to himself through 
prayer. Faithful service to Christ develops 
the noblest character, enlarges experience and 
skill in his service, secures special protection 
from God and is assured of abiding results. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 25-31. Loving the Truth and 
Peace. Zech. 8: 16-19; Eph. 4: 1-8, 14-16; 
Rom. 12: 9-21; Ps. 119: 161-168; Ps. 34: 11-14. 
Where shall we find truth? In teaching, in expe- 

rience, in character. Who is the truth? 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Important Coming Meetings 


International Christian Workers’ Association, Southern 
Asseinbly, Mountain Retreat, N. C., July 20-29. 

General Conference for Christian Workers, Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Aug. 16. 

Summer School of Theology, annual session, Ocean 
Grove, N. J., Aug. 3-13. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Detroit, Aug. 8. ‘ 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16. 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. - 

American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 


21. 
Ww. C. T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
23-26. 
Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 


The New Sayings of Jesus 


The London correspondent of the New York 
Sun cables under date of July 12 these partic- 
ulars with reference to one fragment of the 
great find of manuseripts which we announced 
last week, and concerning which we comment 
further on our editorial page this week. The 
discoverers are inclined to believe that the page 
referred to is related to the documents to which 
Luke alludes in his preface: 


Among the discoveries made at Behne- 
seh by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund is a small 
page, 52 inches by 382 inches, containing 
eight sayings of Christ. The logia consist 
of detached quotations, each beginning 
“Jesus saith.” 

The first saying is: ‘And then thou 
shalt see clearly to cast out the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye.” 

The second reads: “Jesus saith except 
ye fast to the world ye shall in no wise 
find the kingdom of God; and except ye 
keep the Sabbath ye shall not see the 
Father.” This being at variance with the 
accepted teachings of Christ, it is sug- , 
gested that itis perhaps a Jewish forgery 
committed with a view to supporting the 
Jewish Sabbath. Perhaps it is an erro- 
neous report. 

The third saying is similar to that con- 
tained in John 1, but the form is different. 
Christ describes himself as standing in 
the midst of the world, finding all men 
drunken and none athirst: ‘‘And my soul 
grieveth over the sons of men because 
they are blind in their heart.” 

The fourth saying has perished, only 
one word remaining. This is the Greek 
word for beggary. As this was not used 
by Christ in any gospel the logion is con- 
sidered to have been new. 

The fifth saying, which contains certain 
gaps, is of extraordinary interest. It 
reads: ‘‘ Jesus saith, wherever there are 
[here occurs a gap] and there is one [gap] 
alone I am with him. Raise the stone 
and there thou shalt find me; cleave the 
wood and there I am.” 

The latter part is entirely new, and it is 
expected that it will arouse controversy. 
It seems to indicate a pantheistic philoso- 
phy, and perhaps is a reflection of the 
mystical occultism of the gnostics in the 
early Christian centuries. 

The sixth saying coincides in part with 
Luke 4: 24: ‘No prophet is accepted in 
his own country; neither doth a physician 
work cures upon them that know him.” 

This is considered to prove that Luke 
had the same original records as the logia, 
because the Greek for accepted, here dek- 
tos, was used by Luke only and was hith- 
erto supposed to be one of his mere literary 
changes on Matthew’s collection. 

The seventh saying is similar to Matt. 
5:14, but is incomplete. The eighth say- 
ing is undecipherable. 

It is suggested that the date of the doc- 
ument must be from the year 150 to the 
year 300 A. D., probably not later than 
200:AGSD. ° 


Cheap baking pow- 
ders are cheap because 
they contain aluin in- 
stead of cream of tartar. 

Women who use them 
are unconsciously put- 


ting alum into the food 
of the family. 

They do not realize 
what they are doing. 


Cleveland’s baking 
powder is made of cream 


of tartar, not alum. 
699a, 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


THE SECOND STAGE IN MISSIONARY WORK 
THE CONVERT AS A MISSIONARY. INCREASING 
MORAL LIFE OF THE NATIVE COMMUNITY. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIVE CHURCH, 
DEPENDENCE AND INDEPENDENCE 
OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s mis- 
sionary topie for August.) 

The time is long past when flippant carica- 
tures were drawn of missionaries sitting under 
a palm tree reading the Bible to half-clad hea- 
then. No one at all conversant with results 
accruing to the scientific and commercial 
world only, not to mention the civilizing and 
Christianizing work wrought by missionaries, 
will scoff at the output of men and money for 
foreign missions. The first stage of mission- 
ary work has ended. Closed doors have been 
opened; prejudice and superstition have been 
to a large extent overcome; languages have 
been learned; the Bible translated. The sec- 
ond stage has now been entered. Converts 
have been baptized, churches formed. What 
now shall be the government of these native 
churches? When can they become indepen- 
dent and self-supporting? These are prob- 
lems constantly debated by foreigners and na- 
tives in all lands. An English missionary in 
China put it in a nutshell when he said toa 
London audience: ‘‘ What are we out there to 
do?. We are out there to be out of it as soon 
as we can. What have I been sent todo? To 
gather in, as God may use me, a number of 
men and women to the Church of Christ? 
That is only the beginning. Individual con- 
version lies atthe base of all this question. But 
the work we have to do is, as God may give 
us grace, to raise up a native church, self- goy- 
erning, self-supporting and self-propagating.” 

With an imitative people there is danger of 
a too slavish copying of ideas and creeds, and 
with persons enervated by a hot climate a 
tendency to lean upon the strong Anglo-Saxon 
leadership. The aim of all wise missionaries 
is to keep in the background, there to exert 
great influence, but to push to the front native 
Christians. When are converts to be left to 
manage their own ecclesiastical affairs? The 
answer to this depends less upon the length of 
time work has gone on than upon the develop- 
ment of the race and its receptivity to new 
ideas. It has been well said that Christianity 
cannot: be called indigenous to a soil until it 
has gained firm root first for its livelihood, 
second for its management, thirdly for its 
propagation in that country. One method oc- 
casionally pursued by mission boards is to 
reduce grants to thie native churches annually, 
thereby testing their ability to bear responsi- 
bility and maintain the organization. 

Evidence that the natives are weighing this 
subject carefully is shown by the report of the 
meeting of the Madras (India) Native Chris- 
tian Association, held in that city in May. The 
paper there read and the discussions upon it 
show emphatically the feeling that Indian 
churches will not reach great and permanent 
prosperity as long as they are supplied with 
money from the other side of the world. A 
church, it was said, cannot be truly called 
self-supporting until it pays its pastor and 
catechists and sends out men at its own charges 
to seatter gospel light in darker places, an 
opinion long held by many foreign workers. 
There are not a few obstacles which stand in 
the way of reaching this high standard. Lead- 
ers desire too large salaries, the laity are not 
spirituaHy minded and are unwilling to share 
the burden of the financial support, the 
churches are too poor to be heavily taxed. 
These and other objections are raised. The 
reply is made that an educated ministry is 
needed, and though exorbitant pay must not be 
demanded the dignity of their calling requires 
a fair living salary. Christians are no poorer 
than their non-Christian neighbors, who never 
enter the temple until a coin has been placed 
in the alms-box. When every member is so 
trained and consecrated that he gives as much 
as can be reasonably required churches will 
not need foreign money. 
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The subject of the independence of the na- 
tive church is closely allied to the one of self- 
support. Eagerly longed for is the day when 
all foreign workers can be summoned home 
because the natives are ready and able to sus- 
tain their churches and are too strong to ret- 
rograde, The dawn of this day may be seen 
here and there, but the light of high hoon does 
not yet shine. Just now Japan furnishes an 
interesting illustration of this problem in its 
most advanced stages. The patient, untiring 
endeavor of missionaries everywhere to fit 
converts to carry responsibility wisely is re- 
sulting in aspirations on their part to become 
independent, but able, competent men for 
leaders are the exception, not the rule. 

The training of workers is an important 
link in this chain of development. There can 
be no shadow of doubt that natives must be 
trained and sent forth to evangelize the great 
heathen lands. Imported workers have a 
large place to fill in bringing the pagan world 
to Christ, but it is coming to be an accepted 
axiom of missionary policy that each people 
must be reached through the agency of its own 
sons. The methods used in training are the 
personal instructions of the missionaries and 
the learning acquired in college and industrial 
schools. In most lands there are now schools 
for the higher education so well equipped that 
it is unnecessary for students to go to Eng- 
land or America for a college course. The 
stories of mission fields are rich with proofs 
of the power of God through native Christians 
to bless the races and to raise the moral life of 
a community. The July Missionary Herald 
prints an exceptional number of stirring ac- 
counts of revivals in different fields and of the 
steady gain in the essentials of character which 
native converts are exhibiting, much to the 
satisfaction and joy of the missionaries. 


“Why not,’ said a thoughtful Christian 
worker, ‘‘ give the churches a little rest? They 
are simply wearied—not to say worried to 
death—by the incessant outery for novelty.’ 
With not a few.it seems to be an accepted 
principle that whatever is, is wrong. But this 
feverish activity does not always mean prog- 
ress, The most prosperous churches are those 
which are not engaged in perpetual experi- 
ments.—London Independent. 


bY APTS OME OF 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 1-7. Putting Religion into Our 
Daily Tasks. 1 Kings 7: 13, 14; Acts 18: 1-4; 
Mark 6: 1-3. 

“Christianity,” says Washington Gladden, 
“does not consist in doing uncommon things, 
but in doing common things in an uncommon 
way.’’ The place where our religion is tested 
is notin the sanctuary or in the prayer meet- 
ing room, but in the shop, the office, the 
schoolroom, the kitchen. We learn quickly 
to discover, through the spirit in which a man 
does his daily work and through the character 
of that work, whether he is a Christian or not. 
Now and again, as I have gone about the 
world and found men and women doing dis- 
agreeable tasks of one sort or another—stand- 
ing at a window answering all sorts of ques- 
tions such as a public official has to answer, 
or dealing out a few stamps to this person and 
a few postal cards to that, or keeping cool 
and gentlemanly in looking out for a crowded 
car of passengers—the word of acknowledg- 
ment, ** You are a Christian,” has often sprung 
to my lips. Of course one may be mistaken 
in this conjecture now and then, but exhibi- 
tions of patience, thoroughness, cheerfulness, 
obedience, consideration of others, are the 
proper fruit of the Christian character. They 
ought to be found among those who bear the 
name of Christ more invariably than among 
others, and I rejoice to believe that the aver- 
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age Christian does thus possess that which 
makes him at his post of duty truer and braver 
than he would be without the inward gift. 

For the secret of putting religion into one’s 
daily tasks is the conviction that those tasks 
are ordered by God ; that in doing them we are 
having a part in the onward movement of his 
great busy, wonderful world; that those acts 
which seem to us most unrelated to the king- 
dom of heaven may, from God’s point of yiew, 


be as necessary to its forward movement as — 
your minister’s eloquent sermon next Sunday — 


or your deacon’s fervent prayer next Friday 
night. Certain as we may become that these 


tasks of ours are divinely ordered, and that — 


our fidelity to them is noticed by God, we may 
be equally sure that no worthy endeayor fails 
in time to win the attention and the respect of 
men. 

A missionary in Japan, at home on a fur- 
lough, told me last week of a conversion in his 
field which had proved to him beyond a doubt 
that Christianity is still a tremendous power 
in that empire. This Japanese had been a 
Buddhist priest, hostile to the work of the mis- 
sionaries and constantly deriding their teach- 
ings. Curiosity led him to the New Tes- 
tament, and there he met, for first time in 
his life, the idea of God as a father. Grad- 
ually his eyes were opened, and being brought 
to a place of great physical extremity he 
prayed for relief to this God whom the Chris- 
tians call Father. It came in due season, and 
he then renounced his old faith and looked 
about for some work by which he could sup- 
port himself. Some one taught him to weave, 
and into his weaving he put, day by day, all 
his newly acquired zeal and hope. He soon 
surpassed in his ability to weave all his fel- 
low-workers in the same room. One promo- 
tion followed another, and today he is the 
superintendent of all the weaving industries 
in the city where he lives. That was the re- 
sult of putting religion into his daily work. 


’ . 
Christian Endeavor Notes 
One of the new societies formed in Hawaii last 
year was in a leper settlement. The second annual 
convention of the Hawaiian union was largely at- 
tended and four delegates went to San Francisco. 


The colored soldiers’ society at Fort Douglas, al- 
though but eight months old, is the largest in Utah, 
with 35 active and 65 associate members. Nearly 
every Protestant chureb in the State has a young 
people’s society, and almost all are C, E. Societies. 


The department of Sabbath observance, which 
had been introduced provisionally seyeral months 
ago, was adopted as a permanent feature at the 
Ohio convention, and next year a bamner is to be 
given the county showing the best record in that 
department. The delegates were greatly stirred by 
a patriotic rally at the Soldiers’ Home. 


A missionary department was established at the 
Colorado convention. Addresses on Bible study 
were helpful. Great enthusiasm was shown on the 
matter of Sabbath observance and large numbers of 
delegates took part in the evangelistic services at 
the State penitentiary. During the year the State 
has made a gain of 44 per cent. in the number of 
active members. ‘ 


A good way of dealing with a difficulty in country 
towns where people are widely scattered has been 
found by six Endeavorers of Kent, Ct., who live 
four miles from chureh. They have formed in | their 
neighborhood a branch society which has 12 associ- 
ate members. The members promise to attend the 
meetings of the branch when they cannot xo to the 
regular meeting. On the evening for the conseera- 
tion meeting all attend the main society. — 


China’s three days’ convention in Shanghai showed 
a marked advance of the movement in that country 
and proved that Chinese Christians know how to be 
enthusiastic, One of the meetings was in the ehurch 
connected with the Presbyterian Press, 
and on the last day there was a session in the Lon- 
don Mission Church and a praise 
Methodist Church. The largest hall im | 
crowded for one of the rallies long 
for beginning and the local papers pr 


importance of the gathering by the attention tt “a 


gave it, In three years the me 
cieties In China has nearly quad 
early eonventions most of the exer 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
MR. BELLAMY’S NEW BOOK 


After ten years of comparative silence Mr. 
Edward Bellamy has resumed the discussion 
of social questions by writing another book, 
Equality. It isa sequel to his famous Look- 
ing Backward. It is a development and en- 
forcement of the doctrines of social economy 
which were laid down in his earlier work and 


- which have been so much discussed. Like that 


it is in the form of a story, although in these 
pages the narrative is subordinated more than 
in the earlier work to the instructive purpose of 
the author. It is the thinnest possible disguise 
for his philosophy. This possesses special in- 
terest for thoughtful readers whether they 
adopt it or not. Most of them must have read 
his earlier book and will derive a certain 
pleasure from observing how his hobby has 
continued to possess him and how he has 
further developed it. Moreover, times have 
changed greatly. There is so much more dis- 
cussion of the general subject than there was 
when Looking Backward was published, and 
so much more of the disposition to weigh care- 
fully whatever the theorist in regard to future 
social conditions may have to offer, that any 
lucid, vigorous thinker is sure of his hearing. 

The volume is one of comparisons between 
the new social state into which the hero is 
represented as waking up, about the year 2,000, 
and the conditions which prevailed here ten 
years ago, 7. e., in 1887, substantially those of 
today. It will be a common observation about 
the book that the author has not dealt quite 
fairly with existing facts. His capitalists are 
too grinding, the sufferings of his working 
people too extreme, and the hopelessness of 
the outlook of the laboring classes too gloomy. 
In general the whole background of the clos- 
ing nineteenth century is too luridly drawn to 
win ready assent. The freedom of speech 
which he uses often becomes sheer extrava- 
gance. 

But another comment.will be that he—and he 
is the first, we believe, to do so on any consider- 
able scale—has proposed a definite remedy for 
the evils which, whether he have overdrawn 
them or not, undeniably exist. His scheme 
may be quixotic in large part, but at any rate 
it is lucid, reasonably self-consistent and 
worked out in detail. The author has done 
conscientious work, not only in striving to 
bring about the fundamental social changes 
which he desires, but also in pointing out how 
they may be accomplished and turned to ac- 
count with the least friction and the greatest 
advantage. We have no doubt that the future 
will witness great social changes, some of 
which will point in the direction indicated in 


these pages, but we cannot accept some of Mr. 


Bellamy’s premises and, therefore, we reject 
some of his conclusions. We cannot look 
upon him as a prophet so much as a dreamer, 
but we gladly admit his lofty motive and prac- 
tical purpose. To set so many people study- 
ing how to better themselves and their fellows 
in an unselfish spirit is to do a noble work, 
and for this he deserves credit. His volume 
is worth reading and students of the subject 
will learn something from it. It is a great 
pity that it is not written in a more lively and 
engrossing style. To tell the truth, it is rather 
dull reading! [D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.] 


HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


The four volumes of this able and deservedly 
popular work, by Justin McCarthy, have been 


- supplemented by a fifth which covers the period 


Se Se 
a 


from 1880 down to the present time. The author 
appreciates the fact that, for lack of publica- 
tions, it is far more easy to acquaint one’s self 
with remote than with recent history, and has 
endeavored to meet this difficulty by giving 
his readers a clear, accurate, trustworthy and 
reasonably comprehensive record of all events 
of leading importance in English history dur- 
ing the period covered. Certainly he has dont 
the work creditably. English history of course 
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is interwoven so closely with the history of 
other nations, through the numerous colonial 
possessions of Great Britain and their rela- 
tions with their neighbors, that much which 
has been of special interest and importance in 
Asia, Africa and North and South America as 
well as on the continent of Europe necessarily 
comes up for notice in such a review. 

It is too soon to write the final history of the 
period, but it is not too soon to write sucha 
useful history as this. Indeed he who years 
hence may succeed in writing the best stand- 
ard history of our times will be first to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to this. All that 
it undertakes to do it does well. Such sub- 
jects as the Irish question, the Eastern ques- 
tion and the progress of domestic reforms are 
discussed lucidly and candidly, and minor 
topics are not handled with the less care be- 
cause of their smaller consequence. 

The foremost Englishmen of the period— 
Gladstone, Bright, Beaconsfield, Salisbury, 
Rosebery, Harcourt, Balfour, John Morley, 
Chamberlain, Davitt, Parnell, ete.—are 
sketched with a masterly hand. Not much 
is written about any one of them in the way 
of direct description, but the various allusions 
to them are so apt and suggestive that lifelike 
impressions aremade. Moreover this is equally 
true of a multitude of others than statesmen 
and politicians, of authors, artists, inventors, 
philanthropists, ete. We have noticed but a 
single slip and that of small importance to 
English readers. It is the allusion to our re- 
cent. Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, as a Re- 
publican. We have enjoyed the volume highly 
and are glad to commend it. [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50.] 

RELIGIOUS 


The Culture of Christian Manhood [F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.50] contains sixteen sermons de- 
livered in Battell Chapel of Yale University 
within a short time past. The university, hay- 
ing no settled pastor, is accustomed to sum- 
mon to its service the most distinguished and 
popular preachers, not only among its own 
sons but anywhere to be found, and repre- 
senting many different schools of thought, 
built, nevertheless; upon one common founda- 
tion. Among them are Drs. Mackenzie, Brad- 
ford, Gordon and Herrick and Rev. J. H. 
Twichell of our own order. Others are Drs. 
C. C. Hall, D. J. Burrell, Henry Van Dyke 
and M. W. Stryker and Bishop J. H. Vincent. 
Professors George Harris, George T. Purves 
and others are also included. These men have 
given the Yale students some of their best 
work, admirable for its practicalness and 
profound spirituality. The portrait of each 
preacher accompanies his discourse, and the 
volume is a fine presentation of important 
spiritual truths in a vital and impressive man- 
ner. It ought to have a large reading alike 
within and outside of college circles. 

The Growing Revelation [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50] is another volume of discourses, and by 
one of the preachers just mentioned—Dr. A. H. 
Bradford. It is chiefly composed of sermons 
delivered first in his own church in Montclair, 
N.J., and afterwards in one or more of the 
leading Congregational churches in England. 
A brief prologue sets forth the significant fea- 
tures of the theology of today which the 
succeeding sermons endeavor to teach and 
preach. Dr. Bradford is always thoughtful, 
and never disappoints his hearers. He has 
something to say and he knows well how to 
say it, and this book, like all others from his 
pen, will-find many willing readers. 

Shall We Continue in Sin? [Baker & Taylor 
Co. 75 cents] is a new book by Dr. A. T. 
Pierson. His answer to his own question is 
made in a series of addresses delivered in 
Great Britain and Ireland last year, the sub- 
stance of the addresses being here condensed 
into small compass. The author avoids teach- 
ing the doctrine of sinlessness, but would per- 
suade the reader to no longer continue in sin, 
being freed therefrom through a unien with 
Christ. Christ by his power thus exercised 
puts an end to the power of sin over the true 


believer. This union with Christ is the chief 
subject of the book, and is explained and en- 
forced very earnestly and in a manner which 
will prove helpful to many. 

Studies in the Life of Jesus [International 
Committee of Y. M. C. Associations. 40 cents], 
by W. H. Sallmon, and Studies in the Parables 
of Jesus [25 cents] by the same author, are ex- 
cellent little hand-books, fitted to promote in- 
telligent Biblical study and reading. They 
are scientifically adapted to practical ends, 
and most of all to stimulate spiritual research 
and progress in its truest sense. ——The Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament [Amer- 
ican Bible Publication Society. 50 cents], by 
Dr. J. B. G. Pidge, is the fourth in a series 
of Bible hand-books for young people. The 
prophet and his prophecy have received spe- 
cial attention of late from many of the most 
learned critics, and this author has so grasped 
and grouped much of their work as to make 
a useful hand-book for younger students, or 
those who have not time to acquaint them- 
selves fully with the long and learned trea- 
tises intended for experts. It takes temperate 
and judicious ground upon controverted points 
and will do genuine good. 


STORIES 


Mr. Du Maurier’s most recent and final pro- 
duction, The Martian [Harper & Bros. $1.75], 
has been welcomed already with great eager- 
ness, especially by the admirers of Trilby, but 
probably it is not destined to achieve anything 
like the temporary popularity of that story, 
and neither of them has any special claim 
upon permanent attention. Of the two The 
Martian is the superior in certain respects, al- 
though it certainly lacks something of the pe- 
culiar attractiveness of Trilby—that jauntiness 
and bonhommie which bubble out everywhere 
in the earlier book. As in this, so in the lat- 
ter, the author has taken a reckless liberty 
and has thereby injured the impressiveness of 
his story. In this case his hero is influenced 
for many years unconsciously, but for the 
greater part of his life confessedly, by a super- 
natural being to whom apparently more than 
to himself the successes of his career, espe- 
cially in authorship, seem attributable. The 
style of Mr. Du Maurier is somewhat less viva- 
cious here than in the former work, although 
it is characteristic. The plot is simple, the 
movement of the story is slow—too slow, in 
fact—and it is difficult to tell just where the 
interest lies, yet there certainly is considera- 
ble interest, and the personality of the hero 
seems to embody most of it. The author’s 
skill in vivid description, especially of inci- 
dents, is conspicuous, and the picture of do- 
mestic happiness reminds one of Thackeray’s 
best work in the clearness and tenderness of 
its portrayal. The illustrations which adorn 
the volume are by the author himself and with 
different titles would suit either of his other 
books equally well. The same people reap- 


pear continually in different scenes and atti- 


tudes. 

Guavas the Tinner [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00] is a wild and picturesque tale of the 
Cornish moors and the miners of tin who used 
to inhabit them. It is one of the striking 
stories of Rev. S. Baring-Gould. It is very 
real and vivid in its style, gives a great deal 
of information about the ideas and customs of 
the miners and their families in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and is a powerful and enjoy- 
able story from every point of view. 

Diomed [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $2.00], by 
J. S. Wise, is an unusual and an excellent 
book. It describes the life, travels and ob- 
servations of a dog, the dog himself being the 
nominal author. It is, perhaps, the best book 
about dogs ever written; that is to say, about 
hunting dogs as reared and trained in this 
country. It. describes the experiences of a 
Southern sportsman and his friends, and the 
education, services and delights of their fa- 
vorite dog, and it also abounds in information 
about the different sorts of game birds. It is 
written delightfully, the illusion of the dog’s 
authorship being sustained very successfully. 
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The illustrations, by J. C. Chapman, also are 
as fine as they are numerous. It is primarily 
a book for sportsmen, but readers of all 
classes will enjoy it and may learn much 
from it. But portions of pp. 88 and 89 should 
have been omitted. 

Georgia Scenes (Harper & Bros. $1.25), by 
a native Georgian, describes characters, inci- 
dents, ete., in the first half-century of the re- 
public. It appeared first in the year 1840, and 
there is a genuine delight in going back to the 
style of expression then prevalent. The liter- 
ary methods of that time were quite different 
from those of our own day, but almost, if 
not actually, as commendable and delightful. 
Here are sketches of Southern life among 
the whites and the colored people, all sorts 
of amusements and employments being de- 
scribed, the point of view being chiefly that of 
the Southern country gentleman. There are 
a few pictures which also are in the style of 
the time. The book is more than ordinarily 
readable. 

Hell fer Sartain and Other Stories (Harper 
& Bros. $1.00], by John Fox, Jr., contains 
ten stories originally published in one or an- 
other magazine. Many of them are dialect 
stories, all of them are careful studies of char- 
acter and life in the Cumberland region, and 
they are picturesque examples of light litera- 
ture of their class. 

From the same publishers comes Susan’s 
Escort and Others [$1.50], by Dr. E. E. Hale. 
They are nearly twenty in number and in one 
way or another illustrate that genial and ac 
complished gentleman’s versatility and ability 
to preach as well as to delight his friends 
through the medium of the short story. 

A Code of Honor [Editor Publishing Co. 
75 cents], by Mary H. Leonard, is a little 
story, short and fairly well written, and point- 
ing an excellent moral skillfully. It is not a 
wonderful book in any way, but is creditable 
to its author. 

MORE JULY MAGAZINES, 

More than ever the current Forum [$3.00] 
= spp ee timely topics and instructively. Prof. 
T. S. Woolsey’s article on The Powers and the 


Gipieb! lurkish War and Prof. A. D. F. Ham- 


lin’s on The Rights of Foreigners in Turkey 
lead off, the one urging the freedom of Greece 
from Turkish control, but hesitating to fore- 
cast the future very positively, and the other be- 
ing a useful historical study and summary. Ex- 
Goy. R. P. Flower discusses Non-Partisanship 
in Municipal Government, questioning whether 
it is practicable. Mr. J. L. Laughlin points 
out that the McKinley administration has not 
been able to bring in prosperity. American 
Social Standards, or the absence of them, is 
the theme of a bright paper by Francis M. 
Abbott. Among the other topics of the month 
are Why Spain Has Failed in Cuba, Johannes 
Brahms, Sugar Bounties and Their Influence 
and others. 

The Century [34.00] continues its serials 
under way agreeably, especially General Por- 
ter’s account of Campaigning with Grant, and 
there are articles on William Hogarth by J. C. 
Van Dyke, After Big Game in Africa and 
India by H. W. Seton-Karr. Another hunting 
article is on The Jaguar in Venezuela and is 
by W. W. Howard. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
The Churches of Poitiers and Caen is one of 
the chief contributions to the number. Dr. 
Munger’s brief but suggestive paper, An 
American Citizen, describing his friend, the 
late Henry L. Pierce, and Mr. Bishop's an- 
swer to the question Are the Bosses Stronger 
than the People? will be appreciated by those 
who have the public welfare much at heart. 
The poetry and lighter material in the number 
is excellent, and the illustrations are of their 
usual high order. 

The New England Magazine [83.00) has sev- 
eral unusually interesting papers ; for example, 
that on the Development of College Architee- 
ture by A. R. Willard, and that on the Natural 
History of the Lakes of New England by C. 
L, Whittle. The account of Martha’s Vine- 
yard also will be widely read, and the short 
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stories, poems and the miscellaneous material 
make up a fine number. Mention should be 
also made of the excellent quality of the illus- 
trative work. 

The Temple Magazine has a pleasant article 
on the late Professor Drummond by Rev. D. 
M. Ross. ‘There is a readable account of the 
home of the American President by Elizabeth 
L. D. Banks, and Dean Farrar continues his 
account of people he has known, describing a 
group of bishops and cardinals. This is always 
one of the most readable of the magazines. 

If you want to know what and where the 
smallest republic in the world is, MeClure’s 
Magazine [$1.00} will tell you, and you will be 
surprised and interested to read about it. One 
or two other articles discuss Andrew Jackson 
pleasantly, two or three chapters from Goy- 
ernor Bradford’s History of the Plymouth 
Plantations are here introduced under the 
utterly misleading title, which never should 
be applied, Tlie Log of the Mayflower. 

The North American Review [$5.00] opens 
with Letters of General Grant to a Friend, 
edited by Gen. J. G. Wilson. Mr. M. G. Mul- 
hall furnishes a short paper on-The Progress 
of the United States, dealing especially with 
the Southern States. The subject of the United 
States and the Liberation of the Spanish Amer- 
ican Colonies is discussed by the Mexican Min- 
ister, and the Franco-Russian Alliance by Hon. 
J. B. Eustis. Among the other contributors 
are Hon. Marriott Brosius, Miss Elizabeth 
Bisland, Lord Monkswell, ex-Consul-General 
Jernigan and Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. ; 

The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science [$6.00] contains 
a sensible discussion of the hnmigration Ques- 
tion, by J. H. Senner, a discriminating study 
of the Greater New York Charter, by J. W. 
Pryor, and another interesting account of 
George Junior Republic, by W. I. Hull. This 
publication is almost a necessity for students 
of economic questions. The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly (D. Appleton & Co. $5.00] has a 
sketch and portrait of Horatio Hale and the 
usual variety of scientific and practical ar- 
ticles, all, in one or another way, bearing upon 
some department of learning and promotive of 
intelligent mastery thereof. 

The Chautauquan [$2.00} makes its usual 
creditable appearance and does its usual ad- 
mirable work in the same bright and pleasant 
way. The Sunday Magazine and Good 
Words are capital examples, as always, of 
magazines for the family, the former having 
somewhat the more definite religious tone, but 
both of them abounding in interest and in 
material wisely selected with the object of 
profiting the reader.—The Treasury [$2.50] 
has a portrait of Rey. Dr. A. C. Dickson, some 
account of A Chicago Commons, a social set- 


-tlement under the charge of Prof. Graham 


Taylor, a variety of outlines of sermons and 
other religious material. 

The Chap-Book [$2.00] is smart with its fa- 
miliar quality of smartness, and never fails to 
entertain. We wonder sometimes whether it 
can be kept permanently at its special level of 
brightness and interest. The risk of becom- 
ing either commonplace or reckless is great. 
But, so far, it is avoided with considerable 
success and a really able publication in more 
than one way the Chap-Book certainly is.—— 
The Book Buyer [$1.00] has considerable Tho- 
reau material and more or less about Jane 
Austen, but its special excellence is the variety 
and interest of its literary material and notes 
of new books, ete. ——Book News also is more 
than ordinarily remunerative to literary peo- 
ple. Its news is served up so temptingly that 
one likes to keep it at hand. 

The Charity Regiew (Charity Organization, 
New York. $2.00) gives considerable de- 
tailed information and also discusses general 
philanthropic principles and movements.—— 
The Art Amateur [$4.00] of Montague Marks 
is entering upon its thirty-seventh volume. It 
brings art in all its departments to the service 
of any intelligent student, yet the expe:t can 
depend upon finding much worth his while to 
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examine it. We need only reiterate the hearty 
commendation which we have so often given 
it.The International [$3.00] offers nearly a 
dozen short stories by authors. 
Carmen Sylva is the only writer among them 
who is known here, but they are bright stories. 

We call attention also to The New World 
[$3.00], the June number of which is the lat- 
est, it being a quarterly. The contribution of 
Rey. W. J. Mutch, on Adaptation in Mission- 
ary Method, has interested us specially. It 
points out how missionary effort may adapt 
itself wisely to native conditions in important 
respects. Prof. Josiah Royce’s paper on The 
Problem of Job also is conspicuous for its 
thorough and broad treatment of its topic. 
Other contributors are W. W. Fenn, E. A. 
Abbott, Dr. Whiton, ete. 


NOTES 


— Dr. Conan Doyle was asked to complete 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s uhfinished novel, 
St. Ives, but declined. Mr. A. T. _puiller- 

Couch has undertaken the task. 

— Capt. A. T. Mahan, LL. D., is planning 
a volume on Sea Power for use in schools and 
colleges. Of course it will be largely a con- 
densation of his well-known works. 


—— The limited edition—150 copies—of the 
Auto-Analysis of the late Eugene Field, which 
has water-color illuminations is wholly sold. 
A cheaper edition, however, is now on sale at 
a dollar a copy, by F. M. Morris, of The Book 
Shop, Chicago. 

— Here is an opportunity for collectors. 
M. Damascene Morgand of Paris has for sale 
a list of books which it has taken more than 
fifty years to gather. It includes 3,464 titles 
of which 1,787 are Elzeyirs. The remainder 
are volumes printed by other famous Dutch 
craftsmen. 


—— Hawaii is reported to be a sort of Para- 
dise for book agents. A correspondent of 
Book News quotes a Hawaiian lady as saying, 
“We are eager for them here, and when we 
have bought their books we invite them to 
dinner.”” The publication of this fact may 
prove to have large results, however. But if 
it draws off a few hundreds of such peddlers 
from this country for a time, there are those 
who will not mourn. 


—— The recent Frederickson sale was note- 
worthy for the high prices given for the books 
from Charles Lamb’s library and the com- 
paratively low ones for the Shelley books and 
manuscripts. The results of the sale indicate 
that volumes known to have been once owned 
by eminent persons rank next in demand to 
first editions. ‘The highest price paid at this 
sale was $615, for the copy of Shelley’s Queen 
Mab given by him to Mary Godwin, although 
it lacks the first part. At the Ives sale some 
years since it brought only $190. The copy of 
Keats’s Poems which he gave to his friend, 
Thomas Richards, which was disposed of for 
$120 at the Ives sale and for which Mr. Fred- 
erickson later paid $250 brought $300. 

— Of the original edition of Henry D. 
Thoreau’s A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mac Rivers, published in 1849, which num- 
bered a thousand copies, only a few more than 
two hundred were sold, and in 1853 over seven 
hundred were returned to him, he having 
borne the cost of publication. He then re- 
marked facetiously, “I have now a library of 
nearly nine hundred volumes, over seven hun- 
dred of which I wrote myself.” After his 
death Mr. J. T. Fields bought them, tore out 
the title-page replacing it with one of his jn 
and sold them as the “second edition.” This 
was in 1862. But a fly-leaf of the first pub- 
lisher, Mr. Munro, was overlooked or 
to remain at the end of the book adbatan. 
tion to the approaching issue of \ 


owns one of the copies one? in 
personal possession. 


For Books of the Week see page 
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Another Great Christian Endeavor 


In the deep impressions made by its gospel 
mission, and in the emphasis placed upon the 
essentials of Christian life, the San Francisco 
convention may be ranked as the most re- 
markable of any held by the Society of En- 
deavor. Spiritual life, dormant and active, 
has been quickened. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian Endeavor have been again 
declared and the success of its methods 
demonstrated. Whatever is primary in the 
organization was made patent, and the 
force and fruits of the movement were 
shown. Upon comparatively new ground 
this line of thought must accomplish its 
purpose. Christian Endeavor in California 
will unquestionably leap forward and the 
churches on the coast will receive new 
power. 

FROM BOSTON, WESTWARD 

The Massachusetts division of the New 
England army—over five hundred strong— 
left Boston June 28. So far beyond prec- 
edent was the amount of travel that the 
scheduled time could not be kept, and the 
convention city was not reached until 
July 7. But the intervening days were 
full of instruction and delightful fellow- 
ship. The first section of the Bay State dele- 
gation included the trustees and officials. This 
galaxy of choice spirits was further aug- 
mented by the presence of Dr. G. F. Pentecost, 
who took passage at Albany, and Dr. N. 
Boynton, who joined the party at Toledo. 

In such company the days passed quickly. 
The wonders of the country were unrolled 
like a continuous and marvelous panorama. 
The fertile plain of Iowa, the fruits of irriga- 
tion in Nebraska, the snowy peaks of Colorado, 
the torrents of the mountain cafion, the bar- 
renness of the desert, the sublimity of nature 
crowned amidst the Rockies—these and a 
myriad other sights taught the travelers the 
magnitude, diversity and resources of our 
country. Although the tardy arrival of the 
train made it necessary to give up the trip on 
the ‘Georgetown loop,’’ several hours were 
spent in the Queen City of Denver. The day 
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PRESIDENT CLARK 


following; Waly 3, found the tourists at Colo- 
rado Springs and in the Garden of the Gods. 
The national birthday was passed in Salt 
Lake City, Visiting clergymen occupied the 
pulpits of the churches in the morning and 
eyening, among them Drs. Dickinson, Hill, 
Pentecost and Boynton. A special rally for 
the Juniors was also held, addressed by Mrs. 
Francis E. Clark and Mrs. John L. Scudder. 
The feature of the day was the grand meeting 
in the Mormon Tabernacle, when 1,200 Endeay- 
orers filled the spacious auditorium. Never 
before had its gates opened to the Gentile. 
Mormon money and Mormon hands decorated 
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The Gathering at San Francisco, July 7-12 


its interior with national and Christian En- 
deavor colors. The theme was Christian Pa- 
triotism. It was a place to emphasize this 
with fervor, and the occasion was fully im- 
proved by Dr. Pentecost, Bishop Arnett and 
Dr. F. E. Clark. 
IN SUNSHINE LAND 
The eastern gateway to California was en- 
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tered at Auburn, Placer County. Fruits, flow- 
ers, poetry and human-heartedness greeted 
the travelers and sped them toward their des- 
tination. Sacramento and Oakland added an 
increase and prophesied the abounding hos- 
pitality which everywhere welcomed the visit- 
ors. San Francisco was aglow with excite- 
ment. Preparations were as magnificent as is 
nature in that ‘continental state.’”’ All that 
civil authority and money could do for the en- 
tertainment of guests was at their disposal. 
Endeavor designs and colors appeared in great 
profusion. It is estimated that there were up- 
wards of 40,000 visitors in the city. 


THE DEVOTIONAL SIDE 


The key-note of the gathering was sounded 
at the first session. Eleven simultaneous sery- 
ices were held on the evening of July 7, with 
addresses upon the theme, ‘“‘ The Life Filled 
with the Spirit.”” The early morning prayer 
meetings continued the impression. A daily 
hour devoted to Bible study under the helpful 
direction of Prof. H. L. Willett of Chicago 
University considered the messages of Habak- 
kuk, Micah, John and Philippians. A ‘‘ quiet 
hour” in which to gather up the suggestions 
of the day was held in the afternoons and con- 
ducted by Charles T. Studd of London and 
Dr. J. W. Chapman of Philadelphia. These 
agencies carried forward the spiritual in- 
fluence of the sessions. To reach the busi- 
ness men evangelistic services were held at 
noon hours adtlressed by such popular speak- 
ers as Rey. Messrs. Patterson, Chapman, Pen- 
tecost, Cortland Myers, Ford C. Ottman and 
Charles Roads. 


THE ANNUAL REPORTS 


On Thursday morning the convention was 
formally opened by President Clark, with the 
identical hammer with which William Carey 
cobbled shoes to pay the expenses of preach- 
ing the gospel. The annual message of the 
president was full of interest. Recalling his 
second globe tour, just completed, Dr. Clark 
spoke upon A World-Encircling Movement: 
How Shall It Fulfill God’s Design? He traced 
the same spirit in Christian Endeavor in all 
lands and among all faiths. His own answer 
to the question of the theme was: (1) A world- 
wide movement must be true to its funda- 
mental idea. (2) A world-encircling movement 
must necessarily be a unifying movement. 
Christian Endeayor has brought forty denom- 
inations together so far as ecclesiastical au- 
thority has not interfered; it has forged a 
link between forty nations that speak forty 
languages. (3) It must be a pervasive force. 
Universal adaptability has been shown in 
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Convention 


Christian Endeavor work. Power and prin- 
ciples should be felt still more in the church 
prayer meeting. This suggestion is made 
practical by the formation of Senior Societies. 
(4) A universal movement must be a sacrificial 


one. In its essence it is a missionary move- 
ment. (5) A world-encirecling movement must 


listen to God’s voice and continually obey it. 
You have aroused yourselves in the inter- 
ests of Christian citizenship, a larger de- 
votion to missions and the reseue of the 
Sabbath, but there is another message, 
‘“Myself for Christ.”” We need to come 


back to this fundamental thought. Give 
more attention to family worship. Re- 


member the morning watch; set apart, 
religiously and sacredly, at least fifteen 
minutes for communion with God. The 
world does not yet know what God can do 
through a fully consecrated organization. 

General Secretary John Willis Baer aptly 
likened the Y. P. S. C. E. to a river. In 
his report he noted the growth of the 
organization to 50,780 societies, with a total 
membership of 3,000,000. In America 
Pennsylvania leads with 3,443 societies. 
The Congregational churches rank second 
in the denominations for strength, having 
4,156 Young People’s and 2,407 Junior So- 
cieties. Nearly $200,000 have been given to 
missions through denominational boards by 
10,468 societies, the largest gift being from the 
Clarendon Street Baptist society of Boston, 
amounting to $1,437. The Congregational Chi- 
nese mission of San Francisco stands third for 
$700. The Tenth Legion, composed of per- 
sons who give a tithe of their income, num- 
bers over 1,600 members, though but three 
months old. The vital relation sustained to 
the churches is shown in the:213,389 Endeavor- 
ers who have joined their membership from 
the Young People’s and Junior Societies. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AT WORK 

A significant feature was the time and em- 

phasis given to methods of work. Besides the 


SECRETARY BAER 


usual he’pful conferences of general commit- 
tees, one session was deyoted to papers and 
open parliaments upon the prac-ical ways of 
extending the Christian Endeavo: idea. ‘* The 
essentials of a model Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety ’’ was treated forcibly and the ‘* Moth- 
ers’’ Christian Endeavor Society was fully 
discussed. 

In the Mechanics’ Pavilion, under the happy 
direction of Dr. J. L. Hill, the suggestions on 
practical lines were humerous and _ pertinent. 
Nearly two score of Endeayorers, in as many 
minutes, told how to make committee work 
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more effective. The trustees also added help- 
ful words of encouragement. Treasurer Wil- 
liam Shaw set right many misconceptions re- 
garding the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor in explaining very clearly What It Is 
and How It Works. He noted the mission of 
that organization as a corporate body and its 
value to the local societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL RALLY 


The gathering of our clan was held in the 
First Congregational Church, Rey. G. C. Ad- 
ams, D. D., presiding. The special theme was 
the Missionary Spirit in Congregationalism, 
and was considered in five addresses, as fol- 
lows: In the Voyage of the Mayflower, Rev. 
R. W. Brokaw; In Fellowship with Other De- 
nominations, Rev. W. H. G. Temple; In For- 
eign Lands, Selah Merrill, LL. D.; In Adapta- 
tion to Growth in Cities, Rey. C. A. Dickinson, 
D. D.; The Value of the Spirit, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D. Every speaker dwelt upon 
the denomination’s gifts to the nation and to 
the. world. 


BANNERS GIVEN FOR DISPLAY 
The special work done by individual socie- 
ties, by local unions and countries was not 
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tion with the last response Rey. E. W. Shurtleff, 
who read a poem before the convention, pre- 
sented the society of the entertaining church 
with a fragment of old Plymouth Rock on 
behalf of the Endeavorers of the Church of 
the Pilgrimage of that ancient town. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND MISSIONS 


Probably no previous convention ever wit- 
nessed the presence of so many missionaries, 
and the cause appealed specially to the dele- 
gates, judging from the enthusiastic throngs 
that attended the special missionary sessions. 
On Thursday a reception was given in honor 
of the workers in home and foreign fields. 
On Friday evening an international sympo- 
sium considered Our Fellowship. The speak- 
ers represented China, Japan, England, India, 
Alaska, Canada, Australia and other countries, 
On Monday morning the theme in the Mechan- 
ics’ Pavilion was Christian Endeavor a Mis- 
sionary Force. Very appropriately the Tenth 
Legion received first attention. Prof. A. R. 
Wells made a strong plea for giving based 
upon a comparison of national expenses and 
benevolence. The cause of home missions 
was eloquently set forth by Dr. Boynton. 


MECHANICS’ PAVILION, THE PRINCIPAL MEETING PLACE 


overlooked. The presentation of banners for 
such endeavor is always important. For the 
greatest proportionate increase in number of 
societies during the past twelve months the 
banner was awarded to Ireland and will be 
earried there by Dr. William Patterson. The 
Junior badge banner for similar growth was 
given to Spain. For progress in promoting 
Christian citizenship, Indianapolis received 
the award. The unusual effort put forth by 
California in behalf of the Lord’s Day se- 
cured for that State the banner promised by 
Rev. W. F. Crafts. 

The city union of Philadelphia succeeded in 
winning from Chicago the standard for suc- 
cess in organizing the largest number of socie- 
ties. For the promotion of systematic and 
proportionate giving a banner was recom- 
mitted to New York. A pleasant feature was 
the presentation by Secretary Baer of an ele- 
gant standard to Rolla V. Watt, chairman of 
the ’97 committee, for service in preparation 
for the great convention. 


REMEMBERING NEW ENGLAND 


On Saturday evening receptions were given 
to delegates by States. The group from New 
England was received by the Y. P. S. C. E. of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, San 
Francisco, An attractive program included 
a welcoming address by Rev. C. R, Brown, 
and responses were made by Miss Cora Bick- 
ford for Maine, Rev. S. H. Woodrow for 
Rhode Island, Rey. Henry Upson for Con- 
necticut, Rey. O. C. Sargent for New Hamp- 
shire, Rey. Benjamin Swift for Vermont and 
Rey. Dr. Hill for Massachusetts. In connec- 


THE JUNIOR RALLY 


On Monday afternoon Mechanies’ Pavilion 
was beseiged by the friends of the children. 
Those who were so fortunate as to gain en- 
trance beheld a beautiful sight not to be for- 
gotten. Mrs. F. E. Clark greeted the Juniors 
in the name of the child Endeavorers of other 
lands, and Rey. Robert F. Y. Pierce gave an 
entertaining chalk-talk upon the Song of the 
Heart. A delightful exercise written by Pro- 
fessor Wells was rendered by the San Fran- 
cisco Juniors. Christian Endeavor introduces 
two children to her garden. Spade boys open 
the ground and are followed by the sowers. 
The rain boys with water-pots and the sun- 
shine girls with golden suns perform their 
duties. When weeds are found they are hoed 
out. Then appear in order lilies, violets, pop- 
pies and roses. Afterwards, in a floral march, 
new workers are admitted into the Junior 
garden. 


FOR THE GOSPEL AND OUR COUNTRY 


In spite of the immense provision of the 
pavilions it became necessary to hold overflow 
meetings in connection with every evening 
session. In Odd Fellows’ Hall and upon the 
streets were gathered great throngs of people 
who seemed never to tire of the gospel story. 
For these occasions many of the best speakers 
of the convention were used and the results 
must have been far-reaching. On Saturday 
noon a special open air demonstration was 
given on Van Ness Avenue. Around the 
national colors thousands gathered in four 
groups and heard stirring wordso patriotism. 


Throughout the convention these two thoughts. 
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—the gospel and our country—were constantly 
associated. Christian citizenship was a fre- 
quent theme and often used in illustration. 


THE CLOSING NIGHT 


Long before the hour for the service Me- 
chanics’ Pavilion was crowded to its utmost 
and overflowed into adjoining halls and 
streets. Dr. Clark presided, and Secretary 
Baer over a like meeting in Woodward’s Pa- 
vilion where 3,500 persons entered fully into 
the spirit of the hour. The words of conse- 
cration spoken by States and by individuals 
were indicative of the impress left by the con- 
vention upon the delegates and gave promise 
of richer experience and of larger and more 
self-sacrificing usefulness. Both sessions were 
unusual in their power and were a fitting close 
to this remarkable convention. 


A Day at the Shoals 


The Isles of Shoals are, three rocky islands 
of unequal size lying off the New Hampshire 
coast, an hour’s sail by steamer from Ports- 
mouth. They are a paradise for those who 
love to lie on the rocks and watch the clouds 
drift by and the surf break in milky spray at 
their feet. To such an ideal spot one ought 
to go at least once in one’s life, and once vis- 
ited it will surely allure one again. For nine 
months in the year the islands are uninhab- 
ited, but June brings the advance guard of 
summer residents and transients. They find 
two excellent hotels, with the usual accesso- 
ries of tennis courts and croquet grounds, fine 
fishing—this year better than ever—and a few 
objects around which gathers historical inter- 
est, like the tiny church on Star Island, con- 
nected with which and its predecessors on the 
same site is more or less eeclesiastical and 
human history, not-all indicating a high de- 
gree of spiritual life in the former residents ; a 
cairn of rocks which seryes as a beacon to 
mariners; and, most pathetic of all, several 
small, overgrown graveyards, one of them with 
weather-beaten granite slabs, perpetuating the 
memory of little lives that long ago came to 
their earthly finish. 

Any day at the Shoals, at this season of the 
year, could hardly fail to be of interest, but 
last Tuesday furnished special entertainment 
in the form of a rather free and easy confer- 
ence between representatives of the Trinita- 
rian and the Unitarian faith. The Unitarians 
have just held a series of meetings at the 
Shoals covering a week. They were quite 
outside the usual stated conferences of the 
body, being designed to bring together, amid 
delightful external circumstances, Unitarians 
from all over New England who desired to 
confer on matters touching the moral and 
spiritual life. The experiment in this precise 
form has never before been tried, but the 
presence during the week of four or five hun- 
dred persons encourages the projectors of the 
conference to consider it a precedent for fu- 
ture years. One reason why the IMes of 
Shoals were selected for the meeting place may 
have been that the suggestion of spaciousness 
arising from being islanded in the boundless 
ocean and the encireling atmosphere accords 
well with the Unitarian idea of breadth. 

At any rate, following the recent example of 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting in Boston, 
the projectors of the series of conferences 
were determined to have at least one meeting 
when Orthodoxy and Unitarianism should look 
each other closely in the face and talk over the 
matter of their differences and agreements. 
The raising of the subject of our common Con- 
gregational heritage and sympathies naturally 
led to pacific rather than polemical ground, 
and the two representatives of Orthodoxy, 
Dr. P. S. Moxom and Dr. W. E. Barton, said 
little that could disturb their audiences, made 
up with few exceptions of Unitarians whose 
two representatives on the platform, Mr. 
Batchelor and Mr. Chaney, seemed equally 
anxious not to be outdone in expressions of 


friendliness. All the speakers agreed that 
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there was much in common between the two 
denominations, especially along social and 
ethical lines. Dr. Moxom pronounced tolera- 
tion to be a-colossal impertinence, the idea 
conveyed by the word being to his mind offen- 
sive and far too inadequate to express the 
proper attitude which should obtain between 
members of the different schools of thought. 
On the other hand, he was unexpectedly con- 
servative in his declaration that this age had 
gone too far as respects breadth of thought 
with reference to God as the authority of the 
moral law. The most significant thing from 
the Unitarian standpoint was Mr. Chaney’s 
affirmation that Unitarians ought to put more 
emphasis on Christ and that modern Unita- 
rians are many of them further from the doc- 
trinal position of the early Unitarians than 
are certain men in the Orthodox fold. 

Of course Dr. Barton’s good stories and the 
genial spirit displayed all through the disecus- 
sion created an atmosphere of peace and good 
will, but there were two or three of us present 
who wondered whether through the discus- 
sion any remarkable advances toward prac- 
tical unity were made. Not until conferences 
like these are disposed to treat less gingerly 
the vital questions at issue between the Ortho- 
dox and the Unitarians will anything more 
than a kindly feeling result. This, of course, 
has a certain value, but possesses no great 
significance. 

In their esteem for beautiful character Uni- 
tarian and Orthodox are at one, and whatever 
in connection with the Isles of Shoals is a re- 
minder of Celia Thaxter was viewed with 
equally admiring eyes by disciples of differing 
theologies. It was a pleasure to be able to 
enter the house where she lived, to gaze upon 
the books and pictures and flowering plants 
which were dear to her. She was, in a way, 
the product of these isles. And over their 
barren wastes and over every blossom and 
blade of grass her poetic genius, her sense of 
the mystery and reality of unseen forces at 
work alike upon nature and upon human life 
have shed an immortal glory. H, A. Bi 


National Conference of Charities 


and Correction 
TORONTO, JULY 7-14 


Toronto is a city of conventions and has 
welcomed many important assemblies, but per- 
haps never one more cordially than this. 
Some of the most representative men of the 
Dominion gave greetings, and the replies 
showed the pleasure of the visitors at meeting 
in the Queen City. The conference opened 
with the thermometer at about ninety, and 
some curiosity was expressed over the prom- 
ised eool Canadian breezes. Yet despite the 
great heat the delegates listened to a splen- 
did opening address by Pres. Alexander John- 
son, and soon settled down to a week’s hard 
work, during which many able papers were 
discussed. Before the conference adjourned 
it had the satisfaction of seeing a movement 
started for the formation of a Dominion con- 
ference of charities and corrections, and when 
adjournment came it was with high hopes of a 
return next year to New York, the place of its 
birth. ; 


Administration of Charities 
Speaker after speaker urged the necessity of 
organization in charities, both public and pri- 
vate. Miss Richmond of Baltimore warmly 
recommended a well-equipped training school 
for the benefit of charity workers. Mr. Louis 
‘Selling of Detroit advocated the education of 
the masses for the removal of poverty, show- 
ing that where this was observed the per- 
eentage of those needing help was fifteen 
among his own people, the Jews, as against 
eighty-five among the population generally. 
Mr. Selling also instanced intemperance as 
another foundation cause of poverty, and was 
supported at a later meeting by Mr. Ray- 
mond of Cleveland in a graphic paper on the 
Drink Evil. Dr. Wines of Springfield, D1, 
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however, took exception to statements so often 
made in connection with this question, and 
contended that the causes of poverty and 
crime lie deeper and are found in the depray- 
ity of the human heart. Many other valuable 
suggestions were made in regard to careful in- 
vestigation, friendly visiting, district work, no 
deportation of cases of need to other communi- 
ties and non-partisanship in administering 
publie charities. Nor must the conference 
sermon on “The greatest of these is charity,” 
by Rey. Professor Henderson of Chicago, be 
overlooked, when the preacher beautifully 
magnified the material and spiritual advan- 
tages of charity, which he maintained were 
never at variance with sound economics. 


Soldiers and Sailors 

Senator Castle of St. Paul, Minn., forwarded 
a paper on The Nation and the Veteran, in 
which was urged the provision of homes for 
soldiers on the ground that there are other 
recommendations than those of actual wounds. 
General Force of Sandusky, O., carefully de- 
tailed the character of veterans’ homes. Sen- 
ator Ellison of Indiana objected to the placing 
of soldiers’ children in orphanages and pleaded 
for them individual homes. 


Social Settlements 

The poor and needy in the more congested 
cities were remembered, and the session de- 
voted to them was one of unusual interest. 
Professor Peabody told of their origin and na- 
ture and of the benefits in learning and other 
ways that are communicated through personal 
contact. Rey. R. E. Ely said that their existence 
was for more than neighborly relationships, 
since by them knowledge is gained of the 
actual thought and feeling of the community, 
which, if rightly used, must result in great 
good. Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago, earnestly pleaded for large-hearted 
effort and a recognition of the social spirit 
which may in so many ways be turned to good 
account. 


The Cure of Inebriates } 

A more unfortunate class of the community 
was next considered, when Miss “Anna G. 
Fitzgerald’s thoughtful paper on Curative 
Treatment of Inebriates was read. Drunken- 
ness was generally acknowledged to be a dis- 
ease and with proper treatment could be per- 
manently cured. Statistics were given to show 
that in some places the percentage of cures 
was ninety-five, and on the general average 
ninety. 

Insane and Epileptics 

A still far more unfortunate section of hu- 
manity was further studied. Dr. Daniel Clark 
of the Toronto Asylum stated that at least 
sixty per cent. of the insane were so from 
heredity, and called for radical legislation 
which would prevent unsuitable marriages. 
Like positions were taken by the president in 
his opening address and by Rey. J. R. Black 
in his paper on Child Saving, when it was 
strongly urged that all incapables should be 
the last of their race. 


Prison Reform 

The conference also turned its attention to 
the prisoner, when Hon. P. C. Garrett raised 
the question whether or not imprisonment is 
the best way of treating crime. The increase 
of crime, he argued, was not real. It was only 
apparent as the result of stricter legislation. 
The purposes of a prison, Mr. Garrett contin- 
ued, are not retributive but curative, and with 
this end in view sentences should be indetermi- 
nate. With these positions Mr. W. F. Spalding, 
in his paper on Indeterminate Sentences, and 
Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, in his paper on the 
Probation System, showed marked agreement. 


Juvenile Offenders 

Extended notice, too, was given-to the claims 
of juvenile reformatories, when the reforming 
character of the institutions was emphasized 
in all the discussions. Professor Briggs of 
Rochester declared against corporal punish- 
ment, and advocated freedom of religious 
teaching and constant supervision on the part 
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of those in charge. Superintendent Drake of 
Booneville, Mo., showed from statistics that 
out of 110,000 children committed seventy-five 
per cent. were permanently reformed, and 
contended for the cottage system, with work 


in summer and study in winter. Mrs. Fair- 
banks of Middletown, Ct., warmly recom- 
mended habits of thrift; Mrs. Sickles of 


Adrian, Mich., urged household duties for 
girls; and Mr. Charlton of Plainfield, Ind., 
the learning of trades for boys. 


Child Saving 

One of the first, most constant and last top- 
ics of the conference was child saving, and 
here were found the foundation principles of 
charities and correction. Get the children 
saved and the problem is solved. Very wide 
and general were the discussions on this sub- 
ject. Even the teeth were the topic of a care- 
fully prepared paper by Dr. Adams of To- 
ronto, who was followed by John Ross Rob- 
ertson, M. P., of the same city on Children’s 
Hospitals, to which institutions Mr. Robertson 
has been lavish in time and money. Day 
Nursery Work was well handled by Mrs. 
Dewey of Jamaica Plains, Mass., who coun- 
seled careful investigation before children are 
received. Supt. T. F. Chapin of Westboro, 
Mass., was emphatic in his blame of parents 
for school truancy, while Professor Krohn of 
the State University of Illinois interestingly 
described the development of defectives by 
means of observation, memory, imagination, 
curiosity and reason. Rescue work was made 
an impressive living story by Superintendent 
Crouse of the Children’s Home, Cincinnati, by 
means of the stereopticon, and in all the work 
of child saving Rev. D. R. Milner of the Ar- 
mour Mission, Chicago, in a splendid address, 
made it felt that nothing was of so great value 
as the Sunday school. And then, as if to give 
a fitting conclusion to the conference, came 
the last paper of all on the child saving work 
of the humane societies, by Hon. J. G. Shortall 
of Chicago, for whose plea for children, as 
compared with animals, might be quoted the 
Saviour’s words, “‘Are ye not much better 
than they? ” SeuP ey Ge 


In and Around Boston 


Said in Local Pulpits Last Sunday 

When a man has an ideal it carries him 
higher than a mere aim and never allows him 
to be content with the perfunctory putting 
forth of his powers. An ideal is an invitation 
to come up higher, a beckoning of the possi- 
bilities open to him who has it.—Dr. Withrow 
at Park Street. 

Eyery man has to ask himself the question, 
‘““Am I my brother’s keeper?’ very often. 
Yet there are many who hold back from doing 
their duty when they answer the question in 
the affirmative.—Professor Churchill at the 
Old South. 

The sinner is punished in order that he may 
be no longer a sinner. If sin were a perma- 
nent and remediless evil then the only rational 
treatment of it would be its extermination, but 
God’s judgment on sin is a ground of hope,— 
Dr. Moxom at Nahant. 

Work benefits us all. Work was good for 
Adam when he was sinful and when he was 
sinless. God has no good place for a lazy man. 
Jesus taught us that we must work.—Dr. 
McArthur at Tremont Temple. 

I have great faith in the soda fountain as a 
means of grace. I know of few things more 
hopeful for the growth of temperance than 
the sale of healthful, non-intoxicating drinks. 
In these days of heat and thirst it is well for a 
man not to drink too much water, but take an 
orange phosphate for his stomach’s sake.—Dr. 
W. BE. Barton at Shawmut. 

A Six Days’ Picnic in Franklin Park 

Six days of consecutive picnicking might try 
the patience and the power of organization of 
any less seasoned and devoted people than the 


~Boston City Missionary Society and its exec- 


utive head, Rey. D. W. Waldron. In five days 
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6,525 mothers and children from all parts of 
the city were entertained this year in the great 
tents at Abbottswood in Franklin Park with 
a substantial picnic dinner, music and a ven- 
triloquist performance. On the final day the 
old folks are invited, and over a thousand of 
them enjoyed the hospitality of the contrib- 
utors to the society. In addition to the 500 
pounds of peppermints given at the park, 200 
pounds were sent in neat boxes to old people 
in homes or at home who had been invited but 
by reason of illness or infirmity were not able 
to come to the picnic. 

The average expense of entertaining these 
large companies is small—less than thirty-five 
cents for each, which includes hire of tents, a 
ride out and back on the electric cars and in 
barges from the park gate, or, in the case of 
those who live in companies in the homes, a 
long and interesting carriage drive, besides 
the dinner, musie and entertainment. The 
sight of hundreds of happy faces under gray 
hairs is worth going far to see, and it would 
be hard to think of a more successful and eco- 
nomical adaptation of means to ends than the 
whole arrangement affords. 


Gospel Work Under Canvas 

The warm months find the Evangelistic As- 
sociation of New England busy conducting an 
extensive gospel tent work. A Cambridge 
neighborhood has one of the largest tents, 
where services were begun last week Sunday 
afternoon and evening. Allston has another 
tent where a series of meetings was begun 
last Sunday. Gospel workers and singers ren- 
der effective service and neighboring city pas- 
tors will contribute to the success of the move- 
ment. 


Fresh Air for Sick Babies 

The Floating Hospital made its first trip of 
the season last Friday under favorable eondi- 
tions. Since last year the barge, which for- 
merly was chartered for each trip, has been 
purchased by the managers of the hospital, 
and by refitting its arrangements have been 
practically perfected. A more complete sys- 
tem of examination and attendance is now 
made possible. The decks are divided into 
wards, two of which have endowed beds— 
twenty-four white cribs trimmed with brass. 
One hundred dollars will provide for one of 
these. All but four are now taken. The reg- 
ular route of the barge is to an anchorage 
place near Hull, where lunch is served, and 
whence, after an hour or two, a trip further 
down the harbor is taken before returning 
home. The management of the hospital is in 
care of a special committee of the Ten-Times- 
One Society, of which Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., 
is president. Rey. R. B. Tobey is chairman 
of the committee. 


Boston’s Potato Patch 

The third year of the cultivation of a rented 
plot of ground by the poor of the city under 
the auspices of the Industrial Aid Society 
bids fair to surpass the success of the two 
former years to an encouraging degree. The 
enterprise is situated on Canterbury Street, 
Dorchester, on what is known as the Morton 
estate, a tract of sixty acres, thirty-five of 
which have been cultivated. The ground has 
been divided into eighty-three lots, and the 
committee of management in apportioning the 
land to applicants furnishes also the seed, 
the fertilizers and the tools and does the plow- 
ing. About $1,000 have been put out, and the 
returns to the lot holders is over $2,000, Cer- 
tain rules limit the kinds of produce to be 
raised, allowing, however, potatoes, cucum- 
bers, radishes, turnips. beets, ete., the pota- 
toes being most profitable. An average of 
thirty-five bushels per lot of one-third of an 
acre has been secured, selling at about fifty 
cents a bushel. The workers come largely 
from Charlestown, South Boston and Jamaica 
Plain, besides from the center of the city and 
Dorchester. They include a number of women 
and young people. Every one who holds a lot 
is vouched for as meriting aid, and all are un- 
der a superintendent who. teaches and over- 
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sees the planting and cultivating. Last year 
there were about sixty lot holders; this year 
there are twenty-three more. They all seem 
contented with their work. Larger facilities 
are already needed. 


Nothing but the dainty light gowns of the 
ladies indicated that it was a ‘‘summer con- 
gregation”’ that gathered in the Old South 
Church to hear Professor Churchill’s sermon 
on Stewardship. The full house testified to 
the preacher’s reputation among visiting 
strangers as well as among Boston church- 
goers. 


Our Readers’ Forum 
AS TO DEGREES 


“*Reverend’ is all sufficient if not more 
than sufficient. I do not like to be distin- 
guished from any other minister by such a 
title.’ That is good logic, good sense, good 
Christianity. To the self-respecting minister 
of level head and candid spirit it must be a 
real trial to see and hear himself addressed 
by a title which he knows many of his pro- 
fessional associates deserve as much as he. 
However he may interpret Matt. 23: 8, it must 
trouble him to be constantly called Rabbi, 
Rabbi, while his brethren in service all around 
him are simply accosted as “ Mr.’”’? But what 
ean he do? If he refuses to receive it he 
seems to be ungrateful to his alma mater or, 
worse yet, to be so conceited as to intimate 
that he does not need the title. As a choice of 
evils he quietly accepts it. A leading daily 
journal has recently stated this aspect of the 
ease and coupled with it the statement that 
ministers who have not received the honor 
are equally averse to declaring their condem- 
nation of the custom, lest they should be sus- 
pected of having a reason—‘‘ The grapes are 
sour.”’ But why may not all, titled and un- 
titled, in the confidential anonymity of this 
forum, speak out their real sentiment? 

At any rate, there.is no disguising the fact 
that the custom, once employed to recognize 
honest scholarship or some valuable contribu- 
tion to the world of letters, has been immensely 
cheapened by the conferring of honors with- 
out regard to merit, and even in consideration 
of value received, or to be received. Worse 
than either are the instances—not many, rela- 
tively, it is to be hoped—where men write let- 
ters and get others to write letters, using 
influence direct and indirect, to secure for 
themselves the coveted degree in order to 
facilitate their promotion to more responsible 
positions of more useful service! Gaining 
honor through dishonor! Would it be wrong 
to apply to such titles, if not to the men, the 
Scripture, ‘“‘ Low degrees are vanity and high 
degrees are a lie’’? 

All praise to the minister in one of the 
Northern States the present season (one really 
worthy of the distinetion) who, when in- 
formed that his name might be suggested as a 
candidate for an anniversary honor, replied 
that under no consideration would he say a 
word or lift a finger in furtherance of such an 
end; also to the college president—whether in 
the East we will not say, or whether in the 
West we will not say—who, being asked to 
present the name of a certain gentleman as 
candidate for a degree, with the understand- 
ing that he would shortly make a large gift— 
say $100,000 to the institution—instantly an- 
swered that, much as his college needed money, 
he would do without it forever rather than 
secure it in any such method as that. 

NEMO. 


ARE WOMEN MORE CRUEL THAN MEN 

In The Congregationalist of June 10 was 
asked, ‘‘Have women no imagination?” I 
read the paragraph with some curiosity. The 
reply seemed to. be rather an evasive answer, 
anyway it treated the question of feeling, not 
of imagination. The point was the heartless- 
ness of allowing birds to be slaughtered for 
the vanity of women, Most true women agree 
that it is a cruel custom, the wearing of wings, 
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feathers and aigrettes, and have tried to do 
away with it. But, after reading in many 
papers words of condemnation on the ernel 
women, let me ask one question also. How 
much more heart or imagination has the man 
who for pure amusement hunts and shoots 
that same mother bird, while she seeks food 
for her young, leaving them to starve? How 
much kinder and nobler is the man (and his 
name is legion) whose greatest pleasure in his 
vacation is to go hunting, and with hounds ~ 
run down, wound and at last kill the terrified 
deer? To be sure, it may be used for food, — 
but that is not the reason he himself does the 
killing. Men could be hired to do that, just as 
in our slaughter-houses, and the manner of 
killing would then be more merciful. Some of 
the most scholarly men go to the mountains 
every summer to hunt, yet no questions are 
asked as to man’s heart or imagination. 

The object of the man and woman is differ- 
ent, but the act is the same; the woman’s ob- 
ject in allowing the cruelty is vanity, the 
man’s is animal pleasure in conquering, or 
feeling power over, a lower and more helpless 
creature, with whose sufferings comes his en- 
joyment. 

Almost all boys are taught the right use of 
the gun by their fathers, but only a few are 
told what to shoot. I fail to see why boys 
need to be taught to usea gun. They usually 
shoot just for fun and that fun is the finest kind 
of cruelty, therefore fathers teach their boys 
to be cruel, in cold blood, without even thought- 
lessness for an excuse. Fishing is also re- 
garded as an amusement, again the fathers 
teaching the little sons, first by showing them 
how to stick the long hook through the squirm- 
ing, writhing worm in order to draw the fish 
into like suffering. 

Even the salmon fishing which Dr. Van 
Dyke describes in his peculiarly charming 
manner is never criticised. Let me quote 
what he says about catching a grayling: ‘‘He 
fights and leaps and whirls and brings his big 
fin to bear across the force of the current with 
a variety of tactics that would put the more 
aristocratic fellow-citizen, the trout, to the 
blush. . . . I felt the weight of the fish against 
the rod and that curious thrill which runs up 
the line and down the arm changing into a 
pleasurable sensation of excitement as it 
reaches the heart.” After reading such 
words will any one pretend to say that the 
writer, or any other gentleman, fishes for 
anything else than to feel the thrill in the 
arm and other animal sensations ? 

May Morse. 


BOOKS ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


I wish to study this summer the higher crit- 
icism. What books are authoritative and help- 
ful on the subject? PASTOR. 

[We subjoin a list, all of which are in Eng- 
lish.—Ep1rTors. } 


S. R. Driver. Introduction tothe Literature 
of the Old Testament. New edition, 1894. (On 
the Welhausen side, but not extreme.) 

T. K. Cheyne. The Origin and Religious 
Contents of the Psalter. 1891. Introduction 
to the Book of Isaiah. 1895. (These books 
are more radical than Driver's.) 

.W. Robertson Smith. The Prophets of Is- 
rael. New edition, 1895. The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church. New edition, 1892. The 
Religion of the Semites. New edition, 1894. 
(Radical. The last is not direetly on Old Tes- 
tament criticism, but has important, bearings 
on it.) PERSE & 

C. A. Briggs. The Higher Criticism of the 
Hexateuch. New edition, 1897. (To be classed 
with Driver.) 


Consult also Driver on Deuteronomy, Moore 
on Judges. International Critical en 
tary. 1895. 

James Robertson. The Early of 
Israel. 1892. (Decidedly the best * on the 


conservative side.) 
Fritz Hommel. The Ancient Hebrew Tra- 
dition. 1897, (Conservative and excellent.) | 
Alfred Cave. Introduction to Theology. 
1896, (Conservative. Higher criticism is one 
department.) my 
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Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


Almost a half-century ago Sophia Lasell gave to 
her nephew, Edward Lasell, Professor of Chemistry 
at Williams College, the money with which to start 
what she felt was a needed institution for the more 
advanced education of women, and in 1851 he 
opened in Auburndale the Seminary which bears 
his name. This was the beginning of Lasell Semi- 
nary. But to the founder was not given the building 
of the institution, as he died before the end of the 
first year. 

Professor Lasell’s brother-in-law, George W. 
Briggs, and brother, Josiah Lasell, took up his work 
and carried it on for ten years, when they sold the 
school to C. W. Cushing, who carried it on during 
the dark days of the Civil War. But the task was 
too great and in 1873 the school passed from pri- 
yate hands into those of a Board of Trustees, a 
self-perpetuating body in which the property has 
ever since been vested. 

When Principal Bragdon assumed charge in 1874-5 
there were only nine teachers and but 38 scholars, 
while in 1896-7 there were 150 pupils and over 30 
trained men and women in the Faculty. 

This large proportional size of the Faculty is char- 
acteristic of Professor Bragdon’s methods of keep- 
ing Lasell ever in the front rank. The proportion of 


_ one instructor to something less than every five stu- 


dents is remarkable in general, but not at Lasell. 

It has been Professor Bragdon’s idea from the 
start that Lasell should not only stand at the front, 
but lead. An illustration of this was his creation of 
the study of cooking and other household matters in 
a scientific way. Other colleges and schools had 
taught such matters by compelling the girls to do the 
housework of the institution. But by giving theoreti- 
cal courses with practical illustrations and practice 
classes, as is done at Lasell, the work is fixed in 
their minds, the element of drudgery removed, the 
practical work becomes interesting, and is pursued 
with care and thought and is fixed firmly upon the 
memory. Miss Parloa’s cookery classes at Lasell 
were the first at any school in the country. 

The instruction at Lasell in all branches is of the 
best. The Faculty consists of fifteen resident teach- 
ers and as many more from Boston and Cambridge. 
Members of instruction corps of Harvard, Tufts and 
Technology are numbered among the non-resident 
teachers. The curriculum is very comprehensive. 

The indirect influences on which Principal Brag- 
don lays such stress in developing his girls into 
women who are at once well-educated, true-minded, 
noble-hearted and thoroughly strong are many. 

First, probably, should be given the. home influ- 
ences surrounding the students. There is no sur- 
veillance, but there is careful control and the en- 
couraging of the girls to develop self-control and to 
watrant confidence. In norooms are more than two 
girls placed and in many only one. The girls’ rooms 
are their own to do with as they will within proper 
bounds. 

Next among the potent though indirect forces 
comes one in which Lasell probably leads all other 
institutions of its class—art. The entire seminary 
is an art gallery. The collection of pictures num- 
bers over 200 and the artists are of national fame. 
On the upper floor of the main building, with perfect 


One of the best gymnasiums of its kind in New 
England, a large corps of instructors and small 
classes combine to make the physical culture and 
gymnastic work of great value. Below the gym- 
nasium is a swimming tank, where skilled instruc- 
tion is given. The Charles River is so near the Sem- 
inary that boating becomes easily possible. The 
Lasell war canoes, with their crews of pretty girls, 
are one of the sights of the river. There are a num- 
ber of tennis courts on the ten acres of ground, and 
basket ball and golf are played with marked success. 
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the theatricals, concerts, ete., given by the girls are 
a prominent feature. 

Lasell has one feature of the best old-fashioned 
boarding schools—careful supervision of the girls’ 
manners and dress by the preceptress. The mind is 
not cultivated at the expense of manners and morals 
any more than it is at the expense of the body, as 
has been described. The girls are encouraged to 
dress simply and sensibly but becomingly. Ex- 


travagance in any form is discouraged and faults of 
all sorts are corrected with kindness. 


FROM THE East 


Lasell, musically considered, takes high rank, and 
the instruction has always been given by experts of 
note. The school work is supplemented by several 
societies, including the Orphean Club and the Lasell 
Instrumental Club. Boston is, so .conyeniently 
reached that theaters, concerts, lectures and all 
the city advantages are open to the girls, who are 
accompanied by Professor Bragdon or his assist- 
ants. F 

The most unique feature of Lasell is its battalion 
of girls, drilled according to the latest Infantry Drill 
Regulations of the regular army by Major George 
H. Benyon, M. V. M., one of the best officers in the 
State. The two companies, officered by trim, martial- 
looking young women, go through their evolutions 
with the steadiness of veterans. This drilling is no 
fad of Professor Bragdon, but is the result of much 
study and deliberation. His own military service, 
when in the Union volunteers, taught him the well- 
nigh inestimable benefit of the discipline and training 
in instant obedience of military instruction and drill. 


CANOE CLUB ON 


northern light}is the large studio, the walls of which 
are hung with casts and paintings. All this seems 
fitting in the school from which Elizabeth Gardner, 
America’s greatest woman painter, was graduated. 

Another great foree for good is the athletic train- 
ing of the girls, under the direction of the house 
physician and instructor of physical culture. As 
a result the health of the students is excellent. 
The location of the school and the influences 
brought to bear are also responsible for this. But 
one death has occurred during Mr. Bragdon’s 
twenty-three years’ connection with the school. 


THE CHARLES RIVER 


The seminary takes girls of sixteen or thereabouts 
and gives them the Lasell training during the years 
which some girls spend at college. Lasell does not 
prepare for college, but is a deliberate substitute 
for college. The theory is that women require a 
training for their life work different from but fully 
as individual as men. Lasell claims, and has very 
much to back up its claim, that its course is as well 
suited to the needs of women as Harvard and Yale 
are for men. 

The social life of the school is on a high plane. 
The French and German plays given each year, and 


Every Lasell girl, unless specially excused, is re- 
quired to take the full three years’ course in house- 
hold science. Miss Barrows spares no pains to make 
the cooking lessons interesting as well as effective. 

The plan of study is arranged for the practical 
training of girls with reference to the probable 
duties of a woman’s future, giving wide opportunities 
for varied tastes and purposes. It embraces both 
the prescribed and elective systems. The course 
allows those gifted in that direction to take music 
or drawing as one of the electives. 

Lasell Seminary is a place’worth visiting from a 
scenic standpoint, if from no other. The imposing 
schoot buildings crown a green hill, sloping sharply 
on the sides and front, and are approached on either 
side by winding drives that join before the main 
building. The main part has stood for years, but 
has been thoroughly renovated, indeed practically 
rebuilt, within a comparatively short time. Late in 
the eighties the gymnasium building was put up. A 
few years ago the Annex was acquired, and more 
recently Mr. Bragdon’s beautiful residence has been 
built on the crest of the hill over a cross street from 
the Seminary. The Class of ’98 have boldly under- 
taken to raise $25,000 for an Alumnz building be- 
tween now and their graduation next June. It is 
typical of the interest that every graduate has in 
‘dear old Lasell” that pledges are forthcoming at 
an encouraging rate. 

The proposed hall would stand on the hill by the 
gymnasium, but adjoining the main part as well. It 
would contain an assembly hall with stage and dress 
rooms, music rooms and rooms for 8. D. and Lasellia, 
the two literary societies of Lasell. The space thus 
saved in the present buildings would be devoted to 
rooms for the girls and for classes, so that there 
would be fewer applicants turned away. 

During the coming school year Lasell will celebrate 
her quarter-century as a corporate school, and great 
times are expected. The older alumnz will be in- 
vited to return, and perhaps the corner stone of the 
Alumnz Hall may be laid. 

It has been impossible to more than touch on the 
many excellent qualities of the school, the many 
branches of study and the character of the instruc- 
tion. An attractive catalogue has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Bragdon which is very comprehensive 
in its treatynent of these subjects and is interesting 
reading. “It will be sent to any one desiring to see 
what is being done at this, one of the foremost schools 
of the country today. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., quar- 
terly meeting, Plymouth, July 27, 10.15 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
Clery, No, 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, 21.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room land 2, Con- 
rregational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic-and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty, academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 5S, F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Seeretary ; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. fe 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. OH. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the *“ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States" (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relies. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. er day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S: Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, ete., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “TI give anc 
bequeath to the Bosten Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of #——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


We do not hear from some of the States of 
the far West as regularly as from others, but 
when the word comes it usually brings a mes- 
sage of courage and activity. Such is the news 
from Wyoming this week. 

We welcome that new church on the Pacitie 
coast. Its past should have prepared it un- 
usually well for aggressive effort. 

It is little wonder that a recent local confer- 
ence in Maine is rated as notable, since the 
representation by delegates was so general 
and since two such interesting extra services 
were held. The brethren made good use of 
their time during those days. 

A Kansas church has set a commendable 
example in contributing relief where it is spe- 
cially needed. Pecuniary resources are not 
the only fund upon which to draw in these 
times of straitened circumstances. We may 
learn a good lesson nowadays of the value of 
a spirit of sacrifice. 

A pastor in western Massachusetts who has 
enjoyed the great Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in San Francisco is planning what should 
be carried out in every center of Christian 
Endeavor in the country, or we might say in 
the world, since the study of such a great 
gathering by those who are not able to be 
present in person must inspire some enthu- 
siasm. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Me.—Aroostook Conference held its annual meet- 
ing at Ashland, June 29, 30. It was a notable oc- 
casion in interest and attendance, every church in 
the county being represented. Besides the regular 
program there took place the dedication of the 
substantial and beautiful little Gothic edifice seating 
350 and practically free from debt, and also the 
formation of a church of 16 members at Masardis, 
an outpost of this church, The new chureh was 
recognized and admitted to fellowship July 1 and 
six more will unite as charter members at the next 
communion. Secretary D. P. Hatch preached the 
dedicatory sermon and Rey. Charles Whittier, who 
spent five months here making a start in this im- 
portant field, offered the prayer. The topics were: 
What Shall We Read—(a) Of the Newspapers; 
(b) Of the Bible; (c) Of Theology; (d) Of History; 
(e) Of Fiction—The Church and the Business Man, 
The Business and the Church, Who Is Responsible 
for the Lack of. Individual Responsibility in Church 
Members? Evangelistic Services, Do They Pay? 
How Shall They Be Conducted? This was a most 
interesting discussion and was followed by reception 
of members and communion. Rey. G. B. Hescock 
preached at an evening service. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston . 
(For other Boston news see page 129.) 

NEPONSET.—Trinity, Rey. E. C. Webster, pastor, 
unites with the Methodists and Baptists for six 
weeks beginning July 25, and each pastor supplies 
for two Sundays. The Bible schools and young peo- 
ple’s societies meet separately. 


Massachusetts 


SALEM.—Crombie Street and South hold union 
services during July and August, each pastor sup- 
plying one month.——Tabernacle. The supplies at 
this church are Rey. Dr. J. G. Vose, Rev. H. G. 
Hale, Prof. J. W. Churchill, Drs. Michael Burnham 
and S. G. Barnes and Prof. E. Y. Hincks. Rev. 
D. W. 8S. Clark, the pastor, spoke for the C. E. 
Society at the Unitarian summer meetings associa- 
tion at the Isles of Shoals, July 15. 

SAuGuS.—Cliftondale. July 4 was anniversary 
Sunday, the pastor, Rev. W. S. Thompson, having 
been with his people a year. During this time 17 
have united with the church, seven of whom were 
admitted at the recent communion service on con- 
fession. A large number of new families have been 
added to the parish, and the congregations are the 
largest in the history of the church. The pastor 
will take his vacation*in August, during which 
there will be union services with the Baptists and 
Methodists. ’. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street will continue all the regu- 
lar services during the summer according to cus- 
tom. Despite the heat of the past few weeks the 
evening attendance keeps well up to the winter 
average, which for the nine months ending July 1 
was 545 by actual count. The pastor will spend his 
vacation at Northfield and North Lubee, Me. 


NEWBURYPORT.— Whitefield. Rey. C. S. Brooks 
closed recently his six months’ supply for Rey. J. H. 
Reid, who is absent in Europe. A reception was 
tendered him and his wife by the people, who pre- 
sented him with several volumes of Mrs. Clement's 
works and gave Mrs. Brooks a beautiful picture. 


STONEHAM.—The church has unanimously called 
Rey. C. E. Beals of East Boston to its pastorate. 
Mr. Beals was formerly a Methodist, but for a time 
has been assistant pastor of the Maverick Church, 
where he has had good success in building up the 
work of its mission at Maverick Chapel. The Stone- 
ham church is at present being supplied by Rey. 
C.S. Macfarland of Yale Divinity School, a former 
assistant pastor of Maverick Church. Mr. Beals 
was the first candidate whom the committee heard. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS.—On entering their new 
home, July 9, Rey. M. L. Williston, the pastor, and 
his family found a kitehenful of kindness and gro- 
ceries there ahead of them, as a proof, added to 
many more, of the hearty welcome from a cordial 
people. The new pastorate opens thus auspiciously. 
The recognition services occurred June 80, and 
were largely attended. 


SPRINGFIELD.—A movement has been inaugnu- | 
rated to bring about the early closing of stores on 
Saturday evenings. A canvass is being made of the 
city to pledge all persons to do no trading after 
nine o’clock.——First. The Bible school has a sys- 
tem of ‘summer organization,” grouping the older 
classes into four, with good teachers each Sunday: 
thus changing and not demoralizing the school, and 
giving the teachers a rest. Special music is pro- 
vided by members each Sunday. The evening con- 
gregations are large, and enjoy the strong preach- 
ing of the pastor, Rey. F. L. Goodspeed, The pas- 


tor will take his vacation in August and September. 
— Eastern Avenue. The pastor, Rey. R. H. Bos- 
worth, who is now in California, is planning a series 
of reports of the C. E. convention for societies that 
were unable to be represented. : 


TURNERS FALis.—Rey. H. C. Adams's last Sun- 
day with his church, June 27, previous to his depar- 
ture for a two months’ vacation In England and Hol- 
land, was an interesting time for both pastor and 
people, 17 persons uniting with the church, 15 on 
confession, and six children being baptized. The 
Tuesday morning following the pastor and his wife 
bade farewell, previous to which a small parcel con- 
taining $100 was handed to Mrs. Adams from the 
ladies of the society, to show their affection and 
esteem. Mr. Adams is expected to preach his fare- 
well sermon Sept. 12, having accepted a call to 
Danvers, much to the regret of the church and. 
community. The pastorate has continued nine 
years. . 

Maine 

ELLSWorTH FALLs.—Rey. E,. L. Hunt, the pas- 
tor, and his wife have returned from a three weeks’ 
vacation. Over $40 were recently raised at an old 
folks’ concert. 


. 

Rey. H. M. Perkins has supplied two Sundays in 
Woolwich with a view to settlemerft.—By the 
kindness of Portland friends Rey. C. L. Parker and 
wife of Ashland have planned to visit in Massachu- 
setts. ar. : 

New Hampshire 

WILToN.—The recent death of Deacon Charles 
Wilson removes from the chureh an aged, esteemed 
member. He honored the office of deacon from 
1875 to 1891, and for many years was church treas- 
urer. 


Epsom.—The July communion was made memo- 
rable by the reception of eight new members on 
confession. This means much to a small country 
ehurch. 


CANDIA.—At the last communion four sisters were 
received to church membership on confession and a 
brother by letter. A new and growing interest is 
manifest in the prayer meeting. 


At the Pilgrim Church, Nashua, the Sunday morn- 
ing service will be held for the present in the chapel 
as the chureh edifice is undergoing repairs. 


During the present absence of the pastor on his 
vacation the First Church, Concord, will be closed 
for needed repairs.—Recent extensive repairs have 
greatly improved the audience room at Wentworth. 


The New Hampshire Home Missionary Society 
has lately received $1,100 in part from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Mary A. Marsh of Campton. 


Connecticut 


NortH Woopstrock.—The society has voted to 
build an addition or chapel on the north side of the 
church edifice, to contain a parlor, kitchen and 
library. Deacon G. T. Bixby will bear the expense 
as a memorial to his son. 


Avon.—About $1,250 has been subseribed by the 
residents to repair and renovate the church edifice. 
The grounds and approaches have been laid out 
anew. 

SUFFIELD.—The church worships with the Bap- 
tists during July and the first Sunday of August, 
while the pastor, Rev. D. W. Goodale, is taking his 
vacation. The Baptist brethren will unite with this 
church the last four Sundays in August. 


HARTFORD.—Fourth. On account of the repairs 
which are being made on the edifice services for the 


Royal makes the food pure, _ 
wholesome and delicious, 
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present will be held in the chapel. The improve- 
ments include modernizing the entrance, painting 
the exterior and redecorating the interior, changing 
the approaches to the galleries and enlarging the 
latter and placing chairs in them, remodeling the 
base of the tower and possibly putting ina new steam 
heating plant. It is the intention of the committee 
to do no work that cannot be paid for from the 
the money inhand. Key. H. H. Kelsey is pastor. 


NIANTIC.—Rey. W. H. Moore, State registrar and 
statistician of Congregational churches, occupied 
the pulpit on a recent Sunday, and made an offer of 
$50 to start the fund for a bell, the great need of 
which he particularly emphasized. The bell is now 
practically assured. . 


TORRINGTON.—Third. Rey. H. A. Roberts an- 
nounced recently that the church is entirely free from 
debt. A floating debt was incurred a few years ago, 
when the parsonage was built and extensive improve- 
ments were made on the church property, amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars. No special effort 
has been made to raise the amount, but the offer- 
ings for this purpose in the envelopes each week 
have been liberal. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


UNION CENTER.—This branch of the Maine church 
expects f0 resume preaching service soon, after a 
lapse of some months, during which the society has 
been working nobly to discharge an old indebted- 
ness. 


Mount VERNON Hicuts.—A beautiful little edi- 
fice, situated on the principal avenue, was dedicated 
July 4. The site is 100 x 100 feet. The edifice is 
finished in natural woods and has beautiful stained 
glass windows. Rey. L. F. Buell and Rey. E. Bon- 
fils assisted in the dedicatory service. Rey. F. B. 
Kellogg is pastor. 

New Jersey 


CEDAR GROVE.—Rey. B. F. Bradford, D. D., re- 
cently celebrated the eighth anniversary of his pas- 
torate by a largely attended church reception. He 
has been the only pastor of the church. When he 
came, though entitled by more than 40 years of 
service in the ministry to honorable leisure, he took 
charge of a new enterprise with the zeal of a young 
man and under his care the church has grown 
steadily, though the community is not large. 
Among other features of the reception was the pres- 
entation of a gold-mounted umbrella from the 
senior Endeayorers and of a handsome nickel lamp 
from the Juniors. 


ELIZABETH.—Six adults were received on con- 
fession at the last communion. The house of wor- 
ship is to be reearpeted by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The pastor has just given a reception to the church 
on the fifth anniversary of his marriage. 

GLEN RiIpGE.—During July there will be vesper 
services at 6.30 P.M. Sunday. The Sunday school 
has adjourned for the summer, but not before invit- 
ing 95 children to come from New York and spend a 
happy day among the Glen Ridge woods and fields. 
The Sunday school children assisted the teachers 
and the ten city mothers who came along to make 
the day pleasant to their guests. Fifteen poor city 
children are sent by the mission bands this month 
for a two weeks’ outing in Vermont. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—Fourth. A jubilee meeting was re- 
cently held to celebrate the clearance of the debt. 


_Well-attended outdoor meetings are held preced- 


ing the chureh services evenings. The Canton 
church people also go to the lots in their vieinity to 
reach and rouse the non-church-goers. 

North Carolina 


GREENSBORO dedicated its new house July 11, 
Rey. F. G. Ragland preaching the sermon. Dr. 
A. W. Curtis offered the dedicatory prayer, preach- 
ing also at the morning service and Rey. E. W. 
Stratton preaching in the evening. The singing 
was remarkably fine. The housing of this new 
enterprise will prove a great impetus to the work. 
Rey. S. S. Sevier is pastor. 

Florida 

TAMPA.—A | special patriotic service was held 
July 4 in the Immanuel Mission Chapel. Addresses 
were made Spanish to the large audience of 
Cubans ese by Rev. E. P. Herrick, the pastor, 
and Rey. P. Duarte. A collection was taken for the 


- Cuban wounded. Mr, Herrick is also general mis- 


sionary in Florida. 
Texas 
DENISON.—First. Rey. J.S. Murphy has assumed 
charge of this chureb, Rey. L. J. Parker, the former 
pastor, having entered evangelistic work. The lat- 
ter has just closed a successful meeting at Waxa- 
hachie. 
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THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

ELYRIA, of which Rey. W. E. Cadmus has been 
pastor since February, has voted to erect a new 
house of worship, and services were held in the old 
building July 4 for the last time. The taking down 
of the building began the following day, and the 
construction of a fine new institutional building will 
go rapidly forward. By cordial invitation of the 
Baptist church the Congregationalists will worship 
with them during the summer months, after which 
services will be held in the Opera House until the 
new house is completed. The old building is of 
pure Gothic architecture, was built in 1847 and was 
regarded at the time as one of the most beautiful in 
the West. The city now has about 10,000 inhab- 
itants and is growing steadily. The church is one 
of the strongest in the State outside the large cities. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 118.) 

ROCKFORD.—Fir'st received several additions at 
the last communion. In the nine years’ pastorate 
of Rey. W. W. Leete no communion has occurred at 
which some haye not been received to membership. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Southside. Rey. Levi White, 
the new pastor, occupied the pulpit for the first time 
July 4. There were good congregations. Rey: 
F. E. Jeffrey, the former pastor, is at Galesburg, 
Ill, and expects to go to his mission field in India 
in September.— Briyhtwood gave its pastor, Rey. 
C. E. Grove, and his Michigan bride a reception 
July 2. Each was presented with an easy-chair. 
Refreshments, addresses and social converse made 
up a pleasant evening. Mr. Grove has accepted an 
invitation to supply the church for three years, on 
the understanding that after the second year it be- 
comes self-supporting. Brightwood has recently 
been annexed to the city of Indianapolis. 

ANDERSON.—Hope. <A largely advertised Fourth 
of July carnival which included much Sabbath des- 
ecration was the occasion of rousing Dr. A. H. Ball 


and his church to an aggressive attempt to secure | 


proper Sabbath observance. In the middle of June 
Dr. Ball preached in his own pulpit and secured a 
mass meeting in the interests of Christian citizen- 
ship, and the other churches and pastors were inter- 
ested. He continued preaching on related subjects. 
The announced program Of the carnival was greatly 
modified and a vigorous campaign of education was 
earried through in which public attention of the 
growing city of 22,000 people was turned towards 
Sabbath laws. 
Nichigan 

UNION Ciry sustains five Sunday schools in the 
surrounding country, members of the church mak" 
ing up the corps of workers. The Methodist and 
Congregational churches unite their evening serv- 
ices during the summer. 

RoOMEO.—The Men’s Club recently held its third 
anniversary. A special program was prepared and 
the occasion was much enjoyed as it also marked 
the close of another splendid year’s work. Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist churches unite their 
evening services during July and August. 


Port Huron.—Twenty-jifth Street. The revival 
here under Mr. Linfield has been deep and real. A 


good number of conversions have occurred, two- 
thirds of the number being men. Besides seven new 
members, all adults, there are many more to come. 
—-First. Rey. W. B. Millard of St. Paul will supply 
the pulpit for one year in the absence of Rey. 
Thomas Chalmers, who has gone to Europe for 
study. 

GRAND HAVEN.—A summer series of five o’clock 
vesper services has been begun by Rey, D. A. Rich- 
ardson. 

DETROIT.—Several of the Congregational pulpits 
were occupied by members of the Universalist body, 
who were attending the Universalist young people’s 
convention. 

Wisconsin 

STEUBEN.—A council was called last month to 
organize a church at this place. Secretary Carter 
answered for home missions. A statement was 
given as to the condition of religious work in the 
surrounding country and the need of a church and 
its support. The council voted to organize the 
church of 11 members. 

ENDEAVOR has just passed its seventh anniver- 
sary. From the beginning it has been one of the 
most prosperous churches in central Wisconsin, as 
well as a prosperous Christian academy. The church 
began with a tent under Home Missionary R. L. 
Cheney and Evangelist Child. The latter has 
served as pastor, principal of the school, teacher and 
financial manager from the beginning, and under 
his leadership the work has gone steadily forward, 
often under difficulties. The school began with but 
$5 and 11 students, and has enrolled 250 pupils 
with 12 graduates and about 45 persons prepared 
as teachers for various grades. The church enroll- 
ment has been 80 on confession and 30 by letter 
during the seven years, with a total disbursement 
for both church and school of $45,000. 

New RicHMOND.—July 4 15 additions were re- 
ceived, six on confession. During the pastorate of 
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Clergyman’s Statement 


Nerve Strength Gained by Taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

BRIGHTON, IOWA.—Rev. Bernard M. 
Shulick of this place, owing to weakness of 
the nerves, was for a time unable to attend to 
his duties. He makes this statement: “‘I 
have suffered for a long time from weak 
nerves. After I had taken a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla I became quite well again. The 
weakness of the nerves has now wholly dis- 
appeared and I am able to attend to my duties 
again. Iam therefore grateful to Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and I recommend it to every one 
who suffers from weak nerves.” 


Hood’s *"s: 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


ON A HOT DAY. 


Solomon was the first man who suggested how 
unwise it was to be economical of rattan. 
dicted no end of trouble if you were sparing of it, and 
yet he didn’t know Boston heat in July. 

When you approach the purchase of rattan fur- 
niture, remember one thing : That whereas at a rattan 
store you see the goods of only one maker, you see 
here all the latest novelties of every rattan manufac- 
turer in the country. 

And you pay the lowest prices obtainable. We save 
you every cent that can be saved. 
has been established upon low prices, and we would 
rather sell rattan at cost than lose this reputation. 


He pre- 


Our great business 


Our Clearance Sale last winter took off every piece of last year’s rattan ware. 


All our stock is fresh this spring. 


It contains the gems of many collections. 


Our Catalogue of Summer Furniture will be mailed on re ceipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Rey. A. D. Adams there have been 65 additions in 
22 months. 
Rey. R. C. Denison of Janesville will spend the 


summer with some of his parishioners in the woods 
of northern Wisconsin.—Dr. William Crawford of 
Sparta and his son have gone East for the summer. 


THE WEST 
lowa 
Rock Raprps.—Rey. W. B. Pinkerton fills an ap- 
pointment eight miles out in the country once in 
at a place where there is a Sunday 
school of over 50 members. 


two weeks, 


NEWELL.—The C. E. Society takes charge of the 
Sunday evening services of July and August. The 
pastor, Rev. W. G. Johnston, spends his vacation in 
visiting former fields of labor. 

CEDAR RApips.—Bethany holds Sunday evening 
services out-of-loors during the summer months. 
The service July 11 was attended by 200 or more 
persons and much interest is being shown. 

EAGLE GRovE.—Three of the churches united 
for four weeks in a series of tent meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist Cordner. The effort resulted 
in about 125 conversions and a great quickening of 
the churches. 

GARNER.—Improvements to the extent of $250 
on the parsonage are reported. The building has 
been moved, a kitchen and large poreh added, a 
cellar placed under the entire house, and the inte- 
rior of the house newly painted and papered. The 
church building has also been improved by refresco- 
ing. Rey. F. L. Hanscom is pastor. 

HARLAN is prospering under the lead of Rey. 
Cc. L. Snowden. During his six months with this 
church 388 additions have been received, one-third 
men and all but four adults. The membership of 
the society has increased from 50 to 85. The even- 
ing music is led by a chorus and the morning by a 
double quartet. 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. An interesting mis- 
sionary meeting was recently held by the women 
near Lake Harriet and Lake Calhoun, at the spot 
where the first mission organized by Messrs. Riggs 
and Pond was held among the Indians 63 years ago, 
Papers commemorative of the work were read. 

OAK PARK.—Rey. F. L. Moore has commenced 
work here. He has just graduated at Chicago, 
worked one summer as a student in Minnesota and 
had preached a good deal before graduation. 


Kansas 


GARFIELD.—In view of the financial stress of the 
C. H. M.S., the church has heartily and voluntarily 
voted to excuse its pastor, Rev. E. L. Hull, for one- | 
half time and yet to continue to pay him the same 
salary as heretofore. This gives the pastor oppor- 
tunity to supply Kinsley chureh on alternate Sun- | 
days and will prevent the necessity of a home mis- 
sionary grant to the latter church. 

13 members within 
the last three months, and it is probable that nearly | 
as many more will soon be received. The pastor, 
Rey. J. J.T. A. Dixon, has so far recovered his health 
that he preaches once each Sunday and conducts | 
the usual week day services, | 


ATWOOD has received new 


SMITH CENTER.—VFirst. In the past three | 
months the church and parsonage have been re- | 
paired, a pastor has been settled, the Sunday school | 
has increased its average attendance by 10, the 
Endeavor Society has received one or more active 
members nearly every week, the average attend- 
ance on the church prayer meeting has doubled, | 
several have been added to the church membership 
and two benevolent collections have been taken. 
On the morning of July 4 the pastor, Rev. D. H. 
Platt, preached on What the Nation Owes to Home | 
Missions. 


Nebraska 
LINCOLN.—Plymouth. Rev. John Doane, the pas- 
tor, is spending his vacation in Cleveland. 
Avenue, 


Butler | 
Rey. A. F. Newell has gone to spend his | 
vacation with his brother, Rev. Horatio Newell of 

the Japan Mission, at the home of their sister, Mrs. 

W. K. Heath, at Kingston, Mass. 


HASTINGS.—The interest awakened during the | 
Cole evangelistic services in the winter continues | 
strong and earnest. This interest is manifested, 
among other ways, in a vigorous and helpful prayer 
meeting, in whicha large number of men participate. 
The pastor, Rev. L. P. Rose, after a few days at the 
Crete Chautauqua, left for his two months’ vaca- 
tion, which will be spent in visiting his children in 
Indiana and Oblo. : 


SPRING FIELD.—The pastor, Rev. J. E. Storm, and 
wife held Children’s Day services at the home church 
and out-stations most of the month of June. At the / 
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home church the services were largely attended, 
the house being packed to the outside doors and 
some people seated in carriages at the windows. 

At the conclusion of her services at the Crete 
Chautauqua, Mrs. M. F. Bryner will spend some 
time visiting different points in the State and speak- 
ing in the interests of Sunday school work. Her 
work at the Assembly has been of a high quality 
and suggestive to Sunday school teachers. 

North Dakota 

DEXTER.—Special services have been held here 
by Rev. G. S. Bascom. Rey. J. E. Jones commenced 
work July 11. There has been considerable in- 
terest among the young people. 

FARGO.—First. Rev. J. F. Dudley, D. D., will 
spend his vacation in New York and New England. 
He will be absent during August. Plymouth dis- 
continues its evening services through the months 


of July and August and the pastor, Rev. John Or- | 


chard, during that time supplies an out-station at 
Wild Rice where the people have no religious sery- 
ices. 
Wyoming 

CHEYENNE.—The Wyoming State Association 
will meet at this place, Oct. 8-10, Every effort will 
be exerted to make this the best annual gathering 
ever held in the State. The State Sunday school 


convention will hold its sessions immediately after | 


the adjournment of the association. 
WHEATLAND.—This church, Rey. 
pastor, is in a prosperous condition. 


J. M. Brown, 
Organized in 


1895 with nine members, the roll has increased to | 


40. A neat chapel, well furnished, has been erected 
and is unincumbered by debt. All lines 
work are in excellent condition. 


For Weekly Register see page 135. 


WirHovut parallel for pains, Pond’s Extract. 


Avoid druggist’s old song “ Just as Good,” for imi- | 


tations. 


THE REASON FOR It.—The desire to be economi- 


eal and yet comfortable—to save money and yet 
make a good 
enormous demand this year for rattan furniture. 
At the Paine furniture warerooms, which are the 
headquarters of the rattan trade in the East, they 
report an unusually large sale for both rattan and 
willowware this season. The demand is increased 
by the many novel and attractive designs for this 
year. 


Old Blue Canton. China 


Just landed from Hong Kong, including 
the Round and Hexagon PIAZZA or 
VERANDA SEATS, not affected by sun, 
frost or insects. 


Also some of the Green and Gold Me- | 


dallion Decoration. 

From Staffordshire we have opened an 
importation from Wedgwood of Boston 
Souvenir Plates and Pitchers of Old His- 
torical Buildings, Faneuil Hall, the State 


| House, King’s Chapel, the Old South, also 


the Publie Library, Trinity Church, ete. 

From Copeland, the Football scenes on 
Pitchers and Jardiniéres. 

From -Doulton, Pitchers with Mottoes 
and Legends. 

Never was our stock larger, more val- 
uable and comprehensive than now. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


‘Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co.,. 


120 FRANKLIN. 


Adult 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the 


appearance—is the reason for the | 


possible cure for headache 
pation and digestive disorders. 


TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK. 
=e e228 0028 0080600074 424060200620 656 & 
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SLEEP 


— SKIN-TORTURED 


BABIES 


And rest for tired mothers in a warm bath with 
CurTicura Soap anda single application of CUT 
OURA (ointment), the great skinecure. This treat- 
ment will afford instant relief, and point toa 
speedy cure of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, 
itching, burning, bleeding, crusted, scaly skin and 
scalp humors, with Joss of hair, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Porrer D. arp C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston. ug‘ How to Cure Skin-Tortured Babies,” free. 


- Every Humor Pr ree eee 


by Cuticura Remevies. 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active popes of Peruvian Bark. 


Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera i 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 


me 


UROPE, 
for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
/ CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 

SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ge eg 


rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIS 
E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


| Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 


| (25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE, : 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Is Equally Good for Babies, 
Children or 


It's the most agreeable rem- 
edy made, but that's its least 
merit. It meets the requirements of 
© those who insist on having the best 
biliousness, consti- 
50c. and $1.00. 

Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 


BEALS, Chas. E., asst. pastor, Maverick Ch., E, Boston, 
Mass., to Stoneham. 
BLANCHARD, Merrill, Maynard, Mass., to Shoreham, 


Vt., fora year. Accepts. 

BOWRON, John, late of England, to Tucson, Ariz. 
Accepts. (Not Brown, as stated.) 

BOSTWICK, Elmer D., Covert, Mich., to Big Timber, 


Mont. Accepts. 
CRUZAN, Jno, A., editor Pacific, to East Side Ch., Los 
Angeles Cal. Declines. 
er SON, Wim., Hermosa, 8. D., to Green River, Wyo. 
ccepts. 
EVANS, Jno. E., accepts call to Osseo, Wis. 
FISK, Pliny H., North Branch, Minn., to Edgerton. <Ac- 
6 


AoE 
JAMES, Wm. H., to Plain, O., where he has been sup- 


Rae: ae a 2 
a D, ita ., Andover Seminary, to Hartford, Vt. 
ecepts. : 
MAHN, Lawrence W., Oberlin Sem., to Sherman, Mich. 


: Fi te 

MINNIS, Thos. W., Minneapolis, Minn., to Grand 
Meadow. Accepts. 

PARKS, Wm. U., Andover Sem., to Hubbardston, 
Mass. ceed eo 

PERRY, Lewis E., Paxton, Mass., to Gilsum, N. H., for 
one Ment Accepts and has begun work. . 

PIPES, Abner M., Humboldt Col., Io., to Nora Springs. 

QUICK, Abram J., Ludlow, Mass., to Union, Wakefield, 


SHORT, Wm. H., Yale Sem., to Spring Valley, Wis. 
Ordinations and Installations 
BAUMGARDNER, Burdette C., 0. Newton, Io., July 14- 

Sermon, Prof. Graham Taylor. 

RAY, Edward W., 0. Central, Ind., July 3. Sermon, 
Rey. J. M. Sutherland; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Thos. 
Smith and E. D. Curtis. ' 

SNYDER, Owen M., 0. p. Alamo, Mich., June 16. 
Sermon, Rey. C. De W. Brower. 

WILLISTON, Martin L., rec. p. Attleboro Falls, Mass., 
June 30. Parts by Rev. Messrs. F. E. Sturgis, T. C. 
Welles and V. C. Harrington. 

WILKINSON, Wm. A. oe 8 Abercrombie, N. D., July 8. 
Sermon, Rev. J. L. Ma: e; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. 8. Rood, E. H. Stickney and H. C. Simmons. 


Resignations 
. HENDERSON, Arthur S., Wellington, Kan. 
JOHNSON, Orrin H., Madrone, Eagle Harbor, Wn., Re- 
moves to Freeport, Mich. 
Dismissions 
HULBERT, Palmer S., First Ch., Oak Park, Ill. July 15. 
Churches Organized 


FORTUNA, Cal. 
MASARDIS Me., rec., 1 July, 17 members. 
SILVERTON, Wn. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Bethany, 5 5 Springfield, First, te 4 
San Bernardino — 4 Sunderland, 1 12 
San Francisco, First, 4 7 W. Peabody, Tag 
Saratoga, — 8 Whitman, 13 16 
South Fork — 6 Worcester, Pilgrim, — 16 
Weaversville, a's MICHIGAN 
CONNECTICUT Carson City, 2.3 
Ansonia, 2 4 Detroit, First, — 3 
Bridgeport, Park St., 1 4 Millett, — 9 
Canaan, Pilgrim, — 4 Muskegon, 6 9 
Colebrook, 4 4 Owosso, — 4 
Danbury, Swedish, — 28 Port Huron, 25th St.,— 13 
Goshen, . — 4 
Hartford, Asylum NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hill, — _3 Brentwood, GC". 6 
Fourth, 9 12 Candia, 4 5 
Park. 1 5 Concord, First, a 259) 
Windsor Ave., 2 3 Derry, Central, ee 
ent. 23 32 Dover, First, 2 4 
Mt. Carmel, — 4 Epsom, 8 8 
Naugatuck, 9 11 Jaffrey, — 3 
New Haven, Dwight Troy, 5.5 
ace, — il NEW YORK 
Gaited. Ave., e an Butalo, Plymouth | 
Newington, a8 ances,” u 9 
Snettons” z 4 New York, Manhattan, 8 1 
Westbrook me ae West Winfield 5 6 
West Hartford, 5 20 . 
ILLINOIS Cc land OH 
Mound City, 100 pike and, i wae 6a 
) 
Rockford, — 3 Rootstown, 5 6 
IOWA RHODE ISLAND 
a at : a Providence, Elm- ‘ 
wood Temple = 
Farmington, =F a Free Evangelical, — 3 
Spencer, 3 4 8 VERMONT 
MAINE Cornwall 4 4 
Ashland, 3 5 E. Braintree and W. 
Camden, 3 5 Brookfield, 4 4 
Ellsworth — 17 Marlboro, ae 
Island Falls, 2 3 Springfield, 2 3 
Masardis, i217 WISCONSIN 
MASSACHUSETTS Beloit, Second, 17 22 
Boston, Neponset, 2 3 New Richmond, 6 15 
Chelsea, First, 2 12 Steuben, ak! 
Concor 5 0 19 Waupun, — 5 
Easton, 2 HU e 
Everett, Mystic Side, 5 6 OTHER CHUROHES 
Granby, 8 3 Caseyville, Ind., 6 6 
Littleton 2 $3 Elizabeth, N. J., 6 6 
Melrose, First, 2 10 Gallup, N. M., — 6 
Mittineague. 42 55 Hastings, Neb., 5 6 
Newton, ‘Auburndale,— 6 Sterling, Kan., 2 “4 
Pittsfield 8 Churches with less 
Saugus, Cliftondale, 6 7 than three, 11 26 


Oonf., 483; Tot., 924. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 10,529; Tot., 19,202. 


THE old Wedgwood blue ware, with views of old 
historical and modern buildings of Boston, are a 
feature in Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton’s importa- 
tions. Their exhibit of fine pottery and glass at- 
tracts visitors at this season from the West and 
South. 


CHELSEA, MASS., June 9, 1897. I suffered for years 
with headache and sore throat. I tried many different 

rescriptions without benefit, and finally took Hood’s 
Rarsaparilia. I find this medicine gave me an appetite 
and accomplished a complete cure. My brother has 
been cured of rheumatism by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
we believe it to be the best blood purifier ever produced. 
Rose Veinotte, 39 Beacon St. 


Hoop’s Pints are the favorite family cathartic. | 


Easy to take, gentle, mild, 25 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALI2> 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 


“standard,” in all lines 
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oer LEASE bear in mind the fact 


the 


com- 
See list of 


‘best. Or 


the brands of Pure White Lead 


They 
Avoid those brands 
‘just as good,” offered 
money,” and of “so 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pamphlet giving 


See eee h Z 
argh. 
ea that the 
await Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN } gga 
fee mands a fair price. 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
pe which are the standard. 
Seo aes (are the best. 
ey | said to be 

R! 

RED SEAL i: es | for ¢¢ less 
SOUTHERN 
sount.tewigenrosco | Called White Lead.” 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
amaze Salem, Mass, F REE 

Buffalo. 
LSS HHRE SS Louisville. 


intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 


Broadway, New York. 


The 
sale each 
year of 


800,000 
SINGER 


Sewing Machines 


is evidence that the 
Singer, which was the 
first practical sewing 
machine, is to this day 


Preferred 
to All Others. 


Beware of inferior imitations 
wrongly sold under the Singer 
name. The real 
Singer Sewing 
Machines have 
this trade-mark, 
carrying our 
guarantee. 


Machines delivered 
for trial. Sold on 
instalments. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY- 


There’s no nicer summer meal than 


Here’s a Treat! 
Van Camp’s 2822" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 
2et. Van Camp Packing Qo., 

$24 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


00 0 <cemae 40 <a> 08 <a 80 


Superior 
Phetons 


at much 

lower prices == 
than any other firm in the world is explained in our 
Art Catalogue. Send for it! 


The above cut illustrates “The Colombo,”’ one of our popular 
styles. A low priced Phaeton, with beauty, grace and strength. 
Can be fitted (if desired) with ball-bearing axles and rubber 
tires. 


Columbus PHAETON CO., Columbus, 0. 


00 0 0 <a 09 <a 09 i 6) 0 


<a 06 <a 00 <6 00 <a 00 <a 00 00 — 


bree 0p ewes 00 


re 


Church Equipment 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS #75 


& PEAL 
in the Worl 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


“Buckeye Bell Foundry 


co Saray Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 

t 

ect se?” Church Bells & Chimes, 
Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 

Bells. Pornders of Largest Bell in America, 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


LYMYE 
CHURCH 


Bris. weep tel cctah 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


The | 
| | 


ei UNLIZE OTHER BELLS 
(= SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
PABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Gee OUR FREECATALOGUS 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 


| © tematic methods of giving. 
ee Harris “bes It was first published as an 
| article in The Congregation- 


alist and attracted wide no- 


| Method of 


tice. Many large editions of 

the ‘True Method of Giv- 

| ing’ in its present form have 

Gi a o beensold. Price, 100 copies, 
1V Ing #2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 

For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

IT: "WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 

| of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 

announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 


| tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 


“THE MORE YOU SAY 
THE LESS PEOPLE RE- 
MEMBER.” ONE WORD 
WEEE VOU acs + 0 6 


SAPOLIO 


For Good Health 
USE 


PeO7N,DrS 


Babies 
Thrive On.Jst 


Relieves all Pain. 
It Controls all Hemorrhages. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which is 
printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES | 


Weak. Watery. Worthless, 


LirTLeE Book ‘INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent F REE, 


Should be in Every House. 


N.Y. CONDENSED MILK CO, 
NEW YORK. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London, 


Rey. F. A. NOBLE, D. D., Chicago, III. 
zeal in our Christian work.” 


Rev. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D.—In literary. proportion, in clearness of statement, in emphasis laid 
upon things vital and in putting into shade (the proper place) unimportant details, as well as in general spirit of candor 
and clearness, the book shows the marks of one who has made himself familiar with the Congregational household 
in America and has earnestly and conscientiously supplied a real want.” 


Dr. Dunning’s 
CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. 


A POPULAR History of the Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth, and Work of our Denomination. 


“Tt is a book to quicken loyalty to the Pilgrim faith, and inspire 


With introductions by R. 8. Srorrs, D. D., and Gen. O. O, Howarp, LL. D., and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, Dr. 
A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Cuark, and Rey. H. A. BRrp@MAN. 552 pp., with numerous portraits and illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 

Full of information of value not only to Congregationalists but to all students of American History, inasmuch as early 

Congregationalism is so interwoven with Colonial history that one can hardly be understood without a knowledge of the other. 


How to get it at about One-Third its Former Cost. 


This valuable work was brought out a short time ago as a subscription book, and extensively sold through agents 
at $2.75 net. By special arrangements with the Pilgrim Press, which now controls the book, we are able to offer it to 


subscribers to The Congregationalist for 
ONE DOLLAR. 


tar" This is the price delivered at our office. If sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. Subscribers who may find 
Tt convenient to call for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW York, may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press, in either of these cities, which will enable them to get it without the additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our subscribers, old and new. Others may obtain it, though at a much higher price, 
from the publishers ov at bookstores. To get it at this special price, your name must be on our list of subscribers and your 
subscription must be paid at least to the end of 1897. There is no other condition. 


Every Pastor should have it. Every Sunday School Teacher should have it. Every Congregational Family should have it. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
RL A A ol ; — 
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A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY MEETING HOUSE 


The edifice moved in 1810 from Boston to Last Braintree and used for worship until burned, June 19,1897 


Lord of the worlds above, O happy souls, who pray 

How pleasant and how fair Where God appoints to hear! 
The dwellings of thy love, O happy men, who pay 

Thine earthly temples are. Their constant service there! 
To thine abode They praise thee still ; 

My heart aspires, And happy they 
_ With warm desires Who love the way 
To see my God. : To Zion's Hill. 


ISAAC WATTS 


30 


The Story of a Migratory 
Meeting House 


We present upon our cover this week a pic- 
the house of worship of the Union 
of Weymouth and Braintree, which 
burned June 19. The building had a 
somewhat unusual history. Originally built 
as the second meeting house of the Hollis 
Street Church of Boston in 1788, it grew too 
small for the congregations’ which gathered to 


ture of 
Church 
was 


hear Rey. Horace Holley, and was sold in 
1810 to certain residents of Weymouth and 
Braintree for $1,400, and replaced by the 


brick structure which is now the Hollis Street 
Theater. 
The purchasers took the 


to 


the timbers of 


church apart and shipped them by water 


| Cash in Banks 2.22. .ccceveccccccceerersvcsees 


East Braintree, where they were put together | 
again and served the society until the fire of | 


last June. As originally erected in Boston, 


the church had two towers and stood flat upon | 


the ground; 
upon a basement and set 


the Weymouth people raised it 
a single tower over 
the gable, thereby following much more closely 
what may be called the old New England style 
of architecture for village churches. 

The Union Church was founded to serve 


the convenience of the people who lived on | 
the edges of the two parishes of North Wey- | 


mouth and Braintree. The population near 
Weymouth Landing had increased rapidly 


and there was need of a new church organiza- | 


tion. 
ization and incorporation of forty-three per- 
sons who associated themselves, under date of 
March 13, 1810, for the purpose of erecting a 
“meeting house near Weymouth Landing.” 
Certain gentlemen were incorporated as the 
“proprietors of the Union Meeting House 
corporation,’’ which in 1838 conveyed the prop- 


The beginning was made by the organ- | 


erty to the Union Religious Society of Wey- | 


mouth and Braintree. 
to assess and tax the polls and estates 
own members and did so, with interruption of 


a two years’ trial of voluntary subscriptions, | 


until 1849. 


The first pastor was Rev. Daniel A. Clark. 


Rev. Horace Holley of the Hollis Street Church | 


was asked to preach the dedication sermon in 
the transferred building in which he had him- 
self begun his Boston pastorate, but he had 
recently made plain his departure from ortho- 
doxy and the other members of the council re- 
fused to act with him. The ordination was 
therefore postponed until January, 1812. This 
meeting house, then, in the more than a hun- 
dred years of its occupancy by the 
churches which it served 
been always orthodox, 

narrow escape in Boston. 
is Rey. Henry 8S. Snyder. 


in spite of its very 
The present pastor 


Important ‘Chins Meetings 


{International Christian Workers’ Association, Southern 
Assembly, Mountain Retreat, N. ¢ uly 20-29, 

General Conference for C hristian Ww orkers, Northfie ld, 
Mass., July 29-Aug. 16. 

Summer School of Theology, 
Grove, N. J., Aug. 3-13. 

American Association for the 
Detroit, Aug. 8. 

British Association for the 
roronto, Ont., Aug. 16. 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., 


annual session, Ocean 
Advancement of Science, 
Advancement of Science, 


Oct. 12-15. 


American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct, 19-21. 

W. C, T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
23-26. 

Open and Instjtutional Church League, Annual Con- 


vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct, 27. 
Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 
Woman’s Board of Missions, Ne w London, Ct 


., Noy. 3,4 


A LAYMAN WHO PREACHES 


Will be at liberty Sept. 1 
dence of Christiar character, 
the faith.” Has had more than average success in gain- 
ing and holding attention of audiences, and believes the 
‘gospel is the power of God unto salvation.” Would 
like position as assistant pastor of large church, or 
would take small church or mission ff God opened the 


Can give satisfactory evi- 


way Large salary not necessary, but large opportunity 
for work desired Address O, P » Congregationalist 
office 


The society had power | 
of its | 


two , 
, may be said to have 


ability and “soundness in | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Financial 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Real Estate b 
United States Stock 
State Bonds. 
City Bonds.... 
Rail Road Bond 
Water Bom... ccs ccsccesveevevccsenecs ; 
Gas Stocks and Bonds 
Rall Road Stocks.........cccerencccccsvecuse 
Bank Stocks .. 
Trust Co. Stock 
Bonds and Mor 
Real Estate. 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
Premiums uncollected 
PBOUGE Ss dev wn beome 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
1897 


311,500.00 
85,150.00 


and in hands of 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Funda. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Cl 
eesti OS Se Sees eee 2, 346, 268. 71 

$10,362,224.39 
op A. HEALD, President. 
= 1h he RN, } Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, T. B. GRE ENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 


PEOPLE LIKE 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
Better than Letters of Credit for reasons 
which are told in circulars. Issued in 
Books of any denomination from £1 up. 
Traveler draws and signs his own cheque 
on The Cheque Bank, London, and they go 
everywhere at their face value. 

FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. ¥. 
Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 


Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earn it. C = prove 
it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 


87%, 
° horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Spectal Occasions. 
PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE, 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


2 


15. 


Eventide and General Worship. 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
TRUST IN GOD. 
7. DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 


8. HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 

11. HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GOD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. “ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING,” 
21. “I Am.” 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 

26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND HIS DISCIPLES. 

29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. 

32. PAUL. 

All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. | 


ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS ano 
658 


OPP.BOYLSTON ST 


hold in 


WASHINGTON ST., 


“ 


20 July 1897 


British Review, London.—* We know 
nothing which gives so clear an idea of 
the roots and growth of American Con- 
gregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects.” 


eH e 


Dr. Dunning’s 
 Congregationalists 
» in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by, Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLark, and 
Rev. H. A. BripcMan. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


| Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
| Press, which now controls the book, we are 
| able to offer it to suUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
| GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


=> This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer: is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old. and new. To get it at this 
| special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


a wie 


| Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. — 
«The author, also those who wrote 
special chapters and those who wrote in- 
troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
them for this great work. The book 
should find a “place in every pastor’s 
study, and in every Congregational house- 
America.” 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Moe 


CHURGH BELLS écr acs 


PUREST BELL METAL (00 
Send for Price and 


_MGHANE BELL BELL FOUNDEY, Sa Tae, mo. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL < C00 ee Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & ——_ ie 
Catalogue. The C.8, 8 


Sons & rue * 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


29 July 1897 
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Burglars won’t bother a street or house 
that is well lighted. The Steam GAUGE 
& LANTERN Co.’s Tubular Globe Street 
Gamp is equal to gas. Cannot blow out. 
Can be set to burn from 4 to 16 hours, 
and gives 4 hours’ light for a cent. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it. 
Send for catalogue, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion. Please mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tl.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H..M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Dl. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full Roos course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
, from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

¥ E. I. BoSworTH, Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
bigheg’ grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
' 64th Year Opens 


- HARTFORD Oct. 6, 1897. 
"Kivantazes TF AEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


for College Graduates. 
Full information on appli- 
HARTFORD, CT. 


cation to 
Prof. E. K. MITCHELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


6 Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses in the 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 
| @Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lJowships are awarded. Bee 
eS 


4 Seminary year opens Sept. 22 
Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


22, 


For catalogues 
and information apply to 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, New LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. Gro. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


\ The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. HM. LEighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
init on ce cate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students o 
limited means received on the “$100 a year plan.” 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15,1897. Send for Catalogues. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


_ EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bar. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14.  Illus- 
trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin., 

East Greenwich, R.T.° 
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On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for yee ea are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed pen the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NoTiIcEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


OL JHARTSHORNS sitetouss> 


NOTICE of 
sant /A en GABEL 

THE GENUINE 
&)_)HAPTSHNRN) 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Pews for Sale. The pews now being used in the 
Kirk St. Church, Lowell, Mass. For particulars, address 
J. W. C. Pickering, Lowell, Mass. 


Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An- 
dover, Mass. 


Gas Reflector. A good second-hand gas reflector 
wanted for a church auditorium. Size of room 40x 40, 
with ceiling 20 feet high. Address Rey. C. H. Lemmon, 
1449 Woodland Hills Ave., Cleveland, O. 


A Young Woman wants a situation as housekeeper, 
companion, secretary, or to teach young children. Any 
desired information given, or references furnished, by 
applying to 110 Mill St., Newport, R. I. 


Collector. Wanted, by a responsible man, a position 
as collector for some publishing house or business firm. 
No canvassing. References given. Address P., 37 Mason 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, for 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. C., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a position as matron, or lady in charge, in a 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year. 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, etc. Suitable for church work. Address Stere- 
opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references, 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment. Address Box 275, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 


West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home,eight min- 
utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings, 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into her family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highest references 
given and required. For particulars and terms address 
8., The Congregationalist. 


Evangelist Rev. D. Leppert, who for the past six 
years labored in the frontier mission field as pastor and 
evangelist, has returned to his Indiana home, and will 
consider any calls, regular pastorate, temporary, or 
otherwise. Address Surprise, Jackson Co., Ind. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; AO aes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

Behe the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. : 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Sacred Songs No. | 


No other new book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


WAWBEEK LODCE 


Hotel and Cottages. Best located, most attractive, and 
one of the best conducted resorts in : 
THE ADIRONDACKS. ; 
Terms moderate. Special rates for young men taking 
vacation, teachers and clergymen. Address 


URIAH WELCH, WAWBEEK, N.Y. 
& 11th Street, 


SEDCHS 23s 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 


The great popularity it has re beet can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


Broadway 


Educational 
 ¥ ER M OoOnT 


VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADETITY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 


VERMONT, SAXTON’'S RIVER. 

VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special er ee in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept. 7. For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELI SLEY. 7 pes 
WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. | 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, | 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM, 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study. | 
#200 a year. Send for Cataloque. 

H.S, COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL, | 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. | 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIFIBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- | 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- | 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymuasiuwm. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. } 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also | 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. | 
The most advanced methods. Library: physical, 
chemical, biological laboratories ; oymmnaahan, etc. 
Founded 1841. Opens Sept. 9, 1897. JosErpH H. 
SAWYER, M. A., Principal, Ranthaninsoa. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI: | 


TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and | 
Chemistry. 176-page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 30th year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 
ings of modern construction. 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- | 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th | 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M,, | 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. | 


Build- | 
New Science Hall, | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1, Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked: early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no | 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ coprse; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Spectal | 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- | 
ates of High Schools. 

8. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); 
sight in habits, manners, care of 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departinents. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. | 

Regular expense for school year, 8500, For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) | 
C, ©, BRAGDON, Principal. : 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Muss. Bewins 
its 0th year Sept. 16, 1807, offering cnlarged oppor 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and | 
music rooms, ete. ; superior accommodations in new | 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, ete.; over 20 acres of lawns and | 
roves. Terms £400 per year. Address Miss LAURA | 
S.WAT8ON, Principal, For catalogue, W. F. Drarer, | 


personal over 
person, room, ete; 


_A Home School for Girl 


| alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. 


prospectus. 


THE CONGREGATION 


Education?1 
MASS ACH USETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, SALEM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New building. First-class equipment. Modern meth- 
ods, Expenses reasonable. Address 
Principal W. P. Beckwith, Ph. D, 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN Hyb&, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOPIESTIC SCIENCE: AND 


Christian Work. (B.¥.W.C.A.) Courses 
for T hers) Matrous, Home-Makers, City Mission 
aries, Pastor’s “Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 


ete. Tenth year. Address for circulars Miss L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly principal D. L. 
Moody's Training School), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Tabor | 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Sectentifie Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 


> y 
Academy, Commodious Buildings. Full 


Marion | equipment. Terms reasonable. 
ree ? Send for Catalogue. 
Mass. 


DANA M. DusTAN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER, 


HOWARD SEMINARY: 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Healthfully lo- 
cated twenty- 
five niles from Boston. ExceHent care and many advan- 
tages. For cirewars, address 

R. W. GIF FORD, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


_BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Formerly School for Ghristian Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. A band of Student Volunteers recently inves- 
tigated and decided upon the Institution. A promi- 
nent Sunday schoo] man says: ** A few more years of 
such careful management and it will become recog- 
nized everywhere asa necessity. It represents a great 
and practical idea.’ Three distinct courses in each 
of the Departinents, Bible School and_ Missionary. 
Open to men and women of recognized ability and 
consecration. Fall term opens Sept. 8. Send for 
catalogue to the Sec’y, J. L. DIXON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Regular and elective Courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 


| library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 


Perfect 


sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 


| tifwily situated, 28 miles from Boston. 


Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15, 1897. [llustrated 
Address ) 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, President, Norton, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls, 
“ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 
colleges, Advanced study in literature and lower 
College branches for special students 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 


“Miss Atken’s” School for Girls, 


Stamford, Connecticut. 


Pleasant and healthful situation near New 
York. A short daily drill is given in’ Miss 
Aiken’s method of concentrating the mem- 
ory in order totrain pupils in habits of effec- 
tive study. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. For information address 

(Mrs.) Harriet Beecttsr Scovitite Devan, A.B. 


LIST 


_ Educational 


YORK 


NEW 


NEW York, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


This thoroughly endowed in- 
stitution now stands amroug the 
first of the colleges for youn 
women in this country. Founded 
in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. 
(originator of the Wells-Fargo 
Express Co.), and su 
sequently the recipi- 
ent of large gifts 
from him and 
from Mr. Ed- . 
win B. Morgan. 


The progress of 
this Polley has. 
been Land 


it has been constantly broadening its field and raising 
its standard until it is now unsurpassed in its educa- 
tional facilities. Young women who intend eine a 
college course are invited to send for the prospectus 
of Wells College, or if possible give it a personal in- 


spectiqn. Address 
WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, PE SKSKILL, 
COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 
tion for college or business. For catalogue address 
©. J. WRIGHT, A. M. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEI1Y 
64th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 
allyear. Fall term ie 15. Col. L.H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N. ¥. 


NEw YORK, BINGHAMTON, 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home Sehool for Girks. 
Special and regular courses. on for College 
and European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, FoRT EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 


and Elocution. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK, 

MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S : 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New York City, Thorough Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten through College Preparatory -~ 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated 
Attention in Mind ‘Training a special feature; also 
conversational French and German. Home and 
chaperonage for special students. 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, 


he Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


An exceptionally well-equipped boarding and day 
school for girls. Each department in charge of a 
specialist. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Special attention to hygiene and physical culture. 

47th year, 


CLARA R. COLTON, 
CORNELIA H. FULTON, 


Principals. 
KATHARINE 8, WOODWARD, 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO, 


STUDY 'R2 225'RESS 
Fe mlertemrtn 
E. 8 


Mu "L Law, Letier 
‘ ie 
Arties arene 


HOM 


| We givea useful, MoneyMaking 
ee whi 5 
good- paying position. tel 
lyears’ success. Highly en 
dorsed. It will 


: pay you. ‘Try = 
i Cataion treet BRYANT. & STRATTON, 


riting, 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 
The fall term begins Sept, 22, Full information from 


the treasurer. 4 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Habits of industry and accuracy come only 
by insisting on industry and accuracy. ' 
We have no room for boys whose parents 
will not help us in carrying out this princip! 


We gladly send our catalogue, but much prefer that 
parents should visit the school, 


J. G. MacViICAR, Head Master, 
Lieut, Blanton C, Welsh, West Point, 82, Com’'d't. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


LAW DEPARTM 
Hon, T. A. Moran, D., Dean. 


eg 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 151 Throop Street. 
THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


v niversity Extengien and sree including all post 
to usu ‘ol 
- meee Tnstraction by iad ta any paliess. 

“stablished 12 years. Aadress 
Fr. W. HAgKING, Ph. D., Chancellor. 


: OF LAW 


Bar. 


- THE @NGREGATIONALST 


Volume LXXXII 


Dr. DUNNING’S 


Congregationalists in America 


may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 

ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 138. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
6 Months for 


; $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


4 Weeks Free 


ITH all respect for those who 
W on.their vacations exhibit an 

unwavering loyalty to their 
Christian professions and obligations, a 
word of commendation is equally due to 
the members of the stay-at-home brigade 
who faithfully sustain the church, Sunday 
school and prayer meeting services. It is 
always harder to be in one’s place and 
fulfill one’s special part when the congre- 
gation is small, and when there is general 
relaxation in the various lines of activity. 
Moreover, the absence from town of so 
many of the regular workers furnishes an 
easy pretext for staying at home. On 
the other hand, this is just the time to 
call the reserves into service. Let him 
who has put the harness off put it on 
again. If there are fewer to come to- 
gether for prayer let the meeting be all 
the more brotherly. Cheer the minister 
who is supplying with an appreciative 
word. Seize the unusual opportunity for 
greeting and helping the stranger. 


Our Japanese staff correspondent makes 
it plain that what Japan most needs just 
now is a new birth in righteousness. All 
the sympathy which grows out of our 
peculiar historical relation to the Japan- 
ese people and the Japanese Christians 
cannot blind us to the old truth that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. Commercial dis- 
honesty brings its own punishment in 
loss of trade. Theological marking time 
stops all real progress. Sooner or later 
it will dawn upon Japanese Christians 
of the liberal school that liberality is 
compatible with outspoken loyalty to 
Christ and that knowledge grows in 
action. Some day the trustees of the 
Doshisha will see that the one hope of a 
commanding influence for the institution 
is to make it a center for the Christian 
- thought of Japan, thus continuing the 
development of its early history and 
bringing to its aid the Christian support 
of America and Japan. We expect to see 
this day of moral revival and outspoken 
loyalty. In the meantime, we watch with 
sympathetic prayer and patience the work 
of the Japanese Christian leaders and of 
our own missionaries. 


Boston Thursday 29 July 1897 


The registrar of the Rutland, Vt., As- 
sociation writes us that Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, to whom we recently alluded as a 
Presbyterian, also belongs to the Rutland 
Association of Congregational Ministers. 
But Mr. Mills’s name has appeared for 
several years upon the roll of Presbyte- 
rian ministers in the minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
It was necessary under the rules of that 
assembly for him to become a Presbyte- 
rian before he could become the regular 
supply of a Presbyterian church. He is 
no longer a Congregationalist. The Con- 
gregationalist minister who becomes a 
member of a presbytery becomes a Pres- 
byterian by that act. If he does not sever 
his connection with a Congregational As- 
sociation formally he does so in fact, and 
that association should no longer be held 
responsible for him. It is neither good 
comity nor good sense that the name of a 
minister should be found in both the min- 
utes of the General Assemby and the 
Congregational Year-Book. It confuses 
the record and easily might give rise to 
equivocal and dangerous precedents. Sup- 


pose a minister suspended by a presby-~ 


tery should attempt to revive his ministe- 
rial standing by recurring to his member- 
ship in a Congregational Association! 


The occasional membership of the same 
man in the organizations of each body 
occurred in times of much closer relations 
between the Congregational and Presby- 
terian bodies than exist now or ever can 
exist again, and should cease with the 
reason for it. It always worked to the 
disadvantage of Congregationalism and 
its remnant works so still. Associations 
should insist upon a termination of all 
such irregular double relations. When a 
man joins a Presbytery he becomes a 
Presbyterian. If he fail to withdraw 
from his association, his name, after due 
and courteous notice, should be stricken 
from its roll. The National Council of 
1892 expressed its judgment clearly on 
this matter, recommending “that min- 
isters taking letters to other bodies should 
present them without needless delay; and 
that, in our judgment, it is not orderly 
for any minister to be a member of two 
co-ordinate bodies at the same time.” At 
the same time it advised councils not to 
recognize as pastors those who are not 
connected with some body of Congre- 
gational ministers or churches. 


Before the echoes of the annual expres- 
sions of opinion on the subject of college 
degrees have died away, one or two points 
deserve enforcement. Such degrees ordi- 
narily should represent actual work done. 
That of B. A. is the recognition of the 
completion of a prescribed course of study. 
In some institutions a special course must 
be finished in order to secure that of 
M. A. and, where this is not required, its 
equivalent should be expected. But to 
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have taken the full course in some pro- 
fessional school usually may be regarded 
fairly as such an equivalent. That of 
Ph. D. rarely, if ever, in these days is 
given except after being honestly earned, 
and this is why it is regarded so highly. 
The other common degrees, e. g., D. D., 
LL. D., Litt. D. and Mus. D., ordinarily 
are honorary and it is in connection with 
them, particularly the first two, that dis- 
cussion arises. It is apparent that they 
sometimes are bestowed upon men whom 
the average judgment would not so honor. 
But in general their recipients seem de- 
serving. Whena lack of fitness is evident 
the institution conferring the degree loses 
something of its repute. Bestowal in the 
hope of securing gifts in return is of 
course contemptible. It is also discredit- 
able, although in a less degree, to give a 
degree merely to oblige the receiver or 
his friends when no conspicuous reason 
exists for the bestowal. And in order to 
relieve the object from the unpleasantness 
of being either obliged to decline it and to 
appear ungracious or to accept what he 
does not wish, his consent to accept it 
should be sought privately beforehand. 
As the rule the men who best merit such 
distinctions are those who care least 
about receiving them. But there never 
will be any great difficulty in finding 
those willing to be so honored, and the 
growing caution of most institutions of 
learning as to whom they shall thus dis- 
tinguish is commendable. 


Who will push the interests of the gos- 
pel in the new gold fields of the semi- 
frigid Northwest? Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son,.if he has carried out his plans an- 
nounced last spring, must be somewhere 
in the vicinity of Dawson City now, and 
from him there will soon come reports 
which can be relied upon, telling of the 
mineral wealth and spiritual destitution 
of the district. Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
in an interesting interview with a Boston 
Journal reporter, tells of an English mis- 
sionary and wife now laboring in the Yu- 
kon valley, who report such scarcity of 
food that they do not’ dare to spend a 
whole winter in the same village lest 
they should causea famine. “Eventually,” 
he says, ‘‘the reindeer which Sheldon 
Jackson is introducing in the lower Yukon 
region will be available both for food and 
for transportation.”’ 


A canvass of the Nineteenth Assembly 
District of New York city by the Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Workers 
illustrates the difficulties of church work 
in crowded cities. The shifting of the 
population is continual. The average 
family stay in one place is two and a 
quarter years. Nineteen thousand, seven 
hundred. and seventeen persons live in 
10,862 rooms. In 100 rooms only fifty-five 
open to the air. The overcrowding is 
greatest among Americans and Italians, 
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least among Germans. The percentage 
of regular workers is higher among Ne- 
gro than among white American fathers, 
though they earn smaller wages. The 
Seotech earn most. Two hundred and 
ninety-eight boys and girls under sixteen 
work for an average of $3.50 and $3.30 a 
week, respectively. Rev. Walter Laid- 
law, the secretary of the federation, per- 
tinently asks, “Is it wise economy when, 
as shown by this canvass, 642 families are 
out of work for legislation to permit 
citizens in embryo to be stunting them- 
selves for $175 a year?”’ Of the 3,988 
fathers 2,623 belong to some church, Ca- 
nadians having the highest average, Ne- 
groes the lowest. Out of 4,800 families 
1,353 have no church connection. From 
these statistics the federation draws the 
lesson of the necessity of a co-operative 
policy among the many denominations 
represented. Without such a policy it 
considers the founding of new churches 
largely a waste of money and of energy. 


Klondyke Gold and Its Sugges- 
tions 


Discoveries of new gold fields always 
minister to popular restlessness. It is 
like a return to the famous days of the 
California excitement to hear of mining 
villages deserted, of boats pressed into 
the service and loaded deep with passen- 
gers and provisions, of the resignation of 
so many Officers from the police force of a 
Pacific city to go to the mines that the 
streets are only half guarded, of suffering 
at the placers and the return of miners 
from the diggings with bags and boxes 
full of gold. 

Such discoveries and excitements have 
been the forerunners of great changes of 
population and extensions of political in- 
fluence. Singularly enough, in modern 
history they have always fallen to the 
advantage of a Spanish (or Portuguese) 
or of an English-speaking people. Gold 
discoveries paved the way for Spanish 
control of Mexico and South America, 
for the British extension of power over 
all Australia and the new South Africa. 
It gave us California. It is now opening 
parts of British Columbia and the Arctic 
Northwestern territories of the Dominion 
of Canada as well as parts of Alaska. The 
recent discoveries are of international im- 
portance because, while the gold itself is 
found in British territory, the road by 
which the placers have thus far been ap- 
proached runs through Alaska. 

An interesting contrast might be drawn 
between the Spanish and the British uses 
of these discoveries of precious metal. 
The Spaniard treated them as private 
monopolies, worked them by slave labor, 
and excluded the foreigner and the native 
from participation in the gains. The 
result, which may be called the judg- 
ment of history upon this selfish method 
of administration, is seen in the ruined 
empire and impoverished life of Spain. 
The Briton, on the other hand, opens his 
mines and his trade to all comers, keeps 
order, levies moderate taxes, and finds 
gain in the slow building of colonies 
whose independence is conceded as fast 
as it is claimed, while the tie of political 
relation is never broken. The judgment 
of history upon this wiser British 
method is shown in the united empire 
which made so great an impresssion in 
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London at the jubilee. Spain seized lands 
for the king and the tributary grandees 
of Spain. Great Britain seizes them to 
open them to the enterprise and com- 
merce of all the world, for which she 
proceeds to make herself trustee. 

In spite of theiz importance in the his- 
tory of the world’s progress, these peri- 
odical mining excitements have a pathetic 
side. These millions of Klondyke gold 
were purchased at a great price of hu- 
man suffering and labor. They have al- 
ready unsettled the minds of thousands, 
many of whom will learn in hardship and 
in failure the.unrecorded cost of gold. 
We cannot dwell upon this side of the 
experience. Perhaps it is as well that 
men should be sifted, as they will be 
sifted by hardship and temptation, that 
the strong may grow stronger and civil- 
ization make another forward step. At 
least those of us who have no golden 
visions, and count upon no sudden wealth, 
may remember in our steady work and 
meager savings that godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain. 


The Need of Thoroughness 


Historical students are familiar with 
the notable change which has taken place 
during the last generation in respect to 
the study and the writing of history. It 
is in the direction of greater accuracy 
and thoroughness. It involves a much 
more inclusive and exhaustive searching 
of original sources than used to be cus- 
tomary, a more critically impartial com- 
parison of facts, a more cautious process 
of inference and conclusion, and a more 
precise and discriminating method of stat- 
ing results. In a word, the earlier manner 
of writing, which often was more pictur- 
esque and which sometimes was almost 
frankly partisan, has been succeeded by a 
more conscientious, scientific manner, the 
aim of which is to discover and declare 
the exact truth. 

This change is the fruit of a spirit 
which ought to control all departments 
of life, especially in this nation of ours. 
Americans often have been charged with 
superficiality and have somewhat re- 
sented the charge. It is not as well 
founded as some of our critics suppose. 
There is considerable excuse for it in our 
unprecedentedly rapid national growth. 
And, whether true or untrue, the charge 
does not lie fairly against us only. But 
there is much force in it. Hence the 
timeliness and weight of the following 
words by Senator Hoar the other day at 
the opening of the summer school of 
Clark University: 

This great self-governing republic of ours 
needs today more than ever what the univer- 
sity can teach. We have a thousand questions 
pressing upon us today which can only be 
answered by investigators who approach them 
in the quiet, thoughtful, undisturbed temper 
which belongs to exact science. The man who 
is to solve our great social, political and eco- 
nomic problems must have nothing to gain or 
to lose for himself by the result. He must not 
use his theory as an instrument. He must 
study truth, not seek for popularity. He 
must not equivocate or be afraid. He must 
be free from conceit, from hatred and from 
scorn. He must take counsel of hope and not 
of despair. 

The distinguished speaker might have 
added artistic, literary, theological and 
other classes of problems to those men- 
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them all. It is not the investigator or 
the advocate who merely seeks to get the 
better of his opponents, but he whose 
purpose is to make plain the exact and 
entire truth, whom we trust and honor. 

What we are urging is recognized already 
to a considerable degree and the fact is 
gratifying. Its recognition marks the dif- 
ference between the successful and the 
unsuccessful merchant, the fruitful and 
the comparatively barren scholar. The 
expert, as such, receives a due respect. 
But the tendencies and temptations of 
our national life still are largely, and 
often dangerously, in the direction of 
superficiality. In current journalism, for 
instance, for every journal which chiefly 
discusses really vital themes and in a 
thoughtful and useful fashion there are 
two or three which cultivate mere sensa- 
tionalism and often in sheer recklessness. 
Our new tariff, whatever merit it may 
prove to have, is notoriously a compro- 
mise between greedy interests, and very 
far from being that carefully studied and 
wisely planned measure, aimed and 
adapted to promote the highest general 
good, which the nation has the right to 
demand. In the theological and religious — 
world, also, it still is painfully common to 
find the shallow thinkers most vociferous 
and dogmatic, and often winning consid- 
erable applause because their hearers 
know no more than themselyes and mis- 
take their zeal for knowledge. 

To get rid of prejudice, to distinguish 
between true loyalty and mere partisan- 
ship, to be willing to wait until the truth 
has been mastered before professing to 
have learned it, to be patient with well- 
meaning but blundering colaborers, to be 
fair to avowed opponents, to smile at the 
jeers of the hasty and superficial who can- 
not, or will not, go to the roots of things 
before publishing their discoveries—this 
is one of the weightiest duties of our time. 
It is most truly a Christian duty. There 
is nothing in the scientific spirit unfriendly 
to spirituality. On the contrary, he who 
seeks to learn the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth about anything, 
and then to utter it temperately and 
kindly, is aiding materially the progress 
of the divine kingdom among men. 


The New England Country 
Church 


Most characteristic of all New Eng- 
land’s country sights is the white meeting 
house crowning some green ridge or clus- 
tered about by village roofs among shad- 
owing elms by shore or river side. It is 
often severely plain“in its architecture 
and appointments, but in this it only ex- 
pressed the emphasis which the Puritan 
spirit put upon the inner life. “Neither 
in Jerusalem, nor in this mountain,” was 
a text often in the mind of the fathers 
and they were quite content that their 
common worship should be dissociated 
from pomp of vestments and glory of out- 
ward show. The church for them was 
first and always the communion of saints, 
the community of living souls. They 
even organized a separate society for the 
necessary business of money raising, re- 
pairs and worldly buying. However hard 
and cold some of their outward manners 
and observances may seem to us, their 
ideal was warm and spiritual = 
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put their best thought and work into 
these houses of prayer. Among the build- 
ings of our purely rural neighborhoods 
the church is still by far the most costly 
and elaborate. According to their means 
the fathers gave their best. About these 
walls linger the thought of their devotion. 
For generation after generation God has 
met with faithful souls in these houses 
dedicated to his worship. These spires 
and towers were set as witnesses in a 
new land by men by whom all life was 
treated as a life with God. 

If we have softened their austerity and 
enriched the expression of their faith by 
more elaborate churches and fuller forms 
of worship it is due to them to hold their 
ideals still regnant also in our. business 
lives. As we come and go, intent upon 
our summer pleasure, among New Eng- 
land’s hills and by her shores every village 
church ought to remind us that New Eng- 
land and the children of New England 
long ago were dedicated to the service of 
our father’s God. 


The Resignation of President 
Andrews 


The avowed sympathy of the president 
of Brown University with the advocates 
of the sixteen to one silver policy has 
made trouble in that institution. After 
some discussion the corporation recently, 
and unanimously, appointed a committee 
to request him to forbear promulgating 
his opinions upon that subject. This com- 
mittee expressed warm appreciation of his 
services in general and disavowed asking 
for his renunciation of the special belief 
alluded to, but asserted that his utterance 
of it already had cost the institution gifts 
and legacies which otherwise would have 
been received and would cost it in the 
future something of its ordinary pecuni- 
ary support. President Andrews replied 
promptly with his resignation, on the 
ground that he cannot surrender his 
reasonable liberty of utterance. Under 
the circumstances this outcome was al- 
most inevitable. 

It is a pity that the financial aspect of 
the matter was made so prominent. The 
course of the corporation has a mercenary 
look, The importance of large and grow- 
ing resources to such an institution as 
Brown University is obvious. All wise 
and honorable means to add to them are 
proper. But in this instance the zeal of 
the corporation outran its wisdom. No 
gifts of money can compensate any such 
institution for risking its reputation for 
loyalty to freedom of opinion and speech. 
Its other officials have the right to expect 
from its president cordial sympathy with 
whatever will promote its best interests, 
and discretion in expressing any differ- 
ences of judgment which he may enter- 
tain. But he has as good a right as any 
one else to decide what is for the advan- 
tage of the institution and at what point 
discretion should limit speech. No man 
fit for sueh a position would consent to 
remain in it under even a suspicion of 
being muzzled. 

Too much, however, should not be made 
of this episode. It doubtless would be un- 
just to the corporation to suspect them of 
anything worse than a lack of tact in 
remonstrating with President Andrews. 
They are not to be condemned for regret- 
ting that the head of their university 
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should indorse publicly what is Sg gener- 
ally held by expert financiers to be a mon- 
etary heresy or for dreading the influence 
of his indorsement on the university. 
But the manner of their remonstrance has 
put them in a position which they hardly 
can have meant to assume. 


A Shadow From the Heat 


This figure is most significant in tropi- 
cal lands, but it does not lack great force 
anywhere in this country. There must 
be very few among our readers who do 
not find themselves sometimes in circum- 
stances which recall it to their minds im- 
pressively. It points to God as our refuge 
not so much from peril as from great dis- 
comfort, although there is danger indeed 
in exposure to excessive heat, as many 
have learned by painful experience. The 
natural, ordinary meaning of the figure, 
however, is that the Almighty is our 
refuge and strength not only in the more 
severe emergencies of life but even in 
those more common and petty in charac- 
ter, which nevertheless have so much 
power to destroy peace and to work mis- 
chief. 

Often they are harder to be borne than 
are those more serious. When we are 
face to face with great calamities, the 
very exigency is a summons to our man- 
hood. We feel that we must rise to the 
occasion. We nerve ourselves, at what- 
ever cost of strain, to act or to endure 
appropriately and effectually. There is 
an inevitable excitement which, painful 
although it is, is stimulating. But the 
little, common, daily annoyances take us 
unawates. The demand which they make 
upon our fortitude and energy is less 
strenuous, and our response is less ready 
and vigorous. Like the proverbial con- 
tinual dropping of water which wears 
away the stone in time, the friction which 
they cause gradually destroys our spiritual 
stability, and, before we appreciate it, we 
have become weak and evil. 

Now the calmness, patience, sturdy 
strength and cheerful courage which we 
ought to exhibit when such annoyances 
befall us—we all know too well what they 
are—come from the same source with the 
bravery and resignation with which we 
recognize ourselves bound to face grave 
disasters. They come from our Heavenly 
Father. They must be sought from him. 
They must be prayed for with sincere and 
conquering faith. They must be culti- 
vated with zealous diligence. The obli- 
gation to show a truly Christian spirit in 
meeting them as much as if they were 
more important in appearance must be 
recognized. 

One of the best resources is Christian 
activity in behalf of others. Some forms 
of it are more suitable and useful in hot 
weather than at other seasons. Vacation 
from study or business does not involve 
vacation from Christian duty and service. 
In many ways a righteous example may 
be set and a holy influence exerted in 
summer which are not open to us at other 
times. To comprehend this and to en- 
deavor to do, as well as to be, good takes 
one out of one’s self. It promotes forget- 
fulness of one’s own troubles. It tones 
up the soul and the body too. It is a cer- 
tain cure for what is wrong within us if 
not for what is amiss without. 
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Current History 
The New Tariff 

With all its merits and defects, eco- 
nomic and political, the new tariff bill be- 
came a law by the signature of President 
McKinley last Saturday afternoon, and 
will govern revenue officials in their ap- 
praisal of all goods that were not entered 
before midnight on the 23d. The Senate 
passed the bill by a vote of forty to thirty, 
fourteen of the senators being paired, sev- 
eral being absent, and a few present but 
not voting.: The Populist vote was about 
equally divided. 

There is this to be said in favor of the 
measure—that it has been prepared and 
enacted with much celerity and some 
appreciation of the fact that the business 
men of the country desired action. Ow- 
ing chiefly to the peculiar composition of 
the Senate at the present time, and to the 
veto power which a few individuals there 
do not hesitate to exercise unless their 
sectional or personal interests are cared 
for, the bill contains not a few sections 
which give undue favors to individuals 
and corporations, favors so excessive and 
scandalous that the party which is re- 
sponsible for this bill will surely suffer as 
soon as the next appeal to the people is 
made. Ultimately the law may provide 
adequate revenue for our national ex- 
penses, but importations anticipating its 
enactment have been so heavy that few 
believe that during the first year of its 
authority a deficit can be avoided. The 
method by which the bill has been 
framed and sent through Congress may 
have been necessary and justifiable. It 
certainly bears striking testimony to 
the discipline and esprit du corps of the 
Republican party, but it can scarcely be 
said with truth that the measure has 
been fairly debated, or that legislators 
have looked at the question from the 
highest standpoint. Sectional and per- 
sonal interests, we fear, too often have 
been considered. The history of the en- 
actment of this law makes it apparent 
that the balance of power within the Re- 
publican party is drifting away from 
New England and the Middle States, and 
that hereafter its policy is to be shaped 
more and more by the representatives of 
the Interior and West. 

The Currency Commission 

President McKinley in summoning Con- 
gress to its extraordinary session called 
the attention of the legislators to the 
necessity of providing adequate revenue, 
and his prompt signing of the Dingley 
tariff law is proof of the fact that he be- 
lieves that Congress has done its duty in 
this respect. His inaugural address indi- 
cated that he was in favor of a revision of 
our currency system and it had been hoped 
by men of like mind, especially those who 
gathered at Indianapolis last January, that 
he would see his way clear to urge upon 
the extra session of Congress a consider- 
ation of the currency problem. Hedidnot 
find it opportune to do this until after the 
tariff bill was passed last Saturday. The 
House immediately enacted a law carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, authorizing him to appoint a non- 
partisan commission of eleven members 
who would report their conclusions on or 
before the first day of November next, in 
order that the same might be transmitted 
to Congress by the President for its con- 
sideration at its first regular session. In 
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the Senate, however, the President’s mes- 
sage was scarcely treated with the con- 
sideration which it deserved, and it was 
manifest that there was no intention to 
consider the matter fairly. Owing to the 
Senate’s adjournment without action, it is 
now thought that the committee delegated 
with authority by the Indianapolis Con- 
vention will proceed to name acommission 
to represent that body of business men, 
and that the report of this commission 
will be made public before next December. 
Secretary of the Treasury Gage is known 
to be at work upon a plan for revising our 
eurrency and banking systems, and he is 
sure to make recommendations along this 
line in his first report. Hence there is 
every likelihood of a serious discussion 
of this important matter next winter, 
especially if Secretary Gage can: have a 
free hand and be supported by the Ad- 
ministration. The Senate as now consti- 
tuted is not likely to respond to anything 
short of a general uprising of business 
men in favorof some definite plan of re- 
form, and responsibility for failure to 
secure reform must rest finally on the 
business community if it fails to rise 
above partisanship and refuses to improve 
its own condition. Anything that the 
business men of the country really desire 
they can have, even from senators, if they 
set about getting it. 


Lynchings by the Wholesale 

The man who picked up his daily news- 
paper last Friday morning read of three 
lynehings the previous day in Georgia, 
Kentucky and Louisiana, and of unsuc- 
cessful attempts of mobs in Tennessee 
and Florida to do the same lawless act. 
The dead body of the victim of the Ken- 
tucky mob bore this judicial decree: ‘‘We 
have held court and finding nothing but 
circumstantial evidence we have hanged 
him on general principles.’ Norwas that 
all. On the same day one of the leading 
journals of Atlanta, Ga., editorially eom- 
mended lynching and urged the citizens 
of that State to lynch all men charged 
with certain crimes. “‘ Do your work”’ said 
the Atlanta Oommercial 


in the broad sunlight of God’s glorious day- 
time, and hang, yes, burn, every brute who de- 
stroys your home. And each time you do it 
get on your knees and pray that God may give 
you renewed strength and courage. Remem- 
ber that home is dearer than law and that one 
innocent child or woman is worth more than 
all the governors and judges in Christendom. 


Now this record is most damaging to 
the nation and to the South. It, as the 
Nashville Christian Advocate says, if per- 
sisted in, will lead to the dissolution of 
society and bring the South back to abso- 
lute barbarism. It is a policy which has 
been tested now for many years and failed 
to accomplish its purpose. Brutal crimes 
have not ceased because men have been 
summarily hung, riddled with bullets or 
burned. They would not cease wholly 
should the lawless be given swift but fair 
trials, but society would be infinitely the 
gainer by the ascendancy of the latter 
course. We intend to assert this belief 
notwithstanding the indictment of us by 
the Richmond Christian Advocate which 
describes the religious editors of the 
North as “sitting securely in the midst of 
their families under their own vine and 
fig tree, through whose leaves no black 
fiend has ever peeped, meditating upon 
the beauties of retributive justice: and 


writing editorials to remind the South 
that Fis only reaping what it has sown 
and that it had better receive its due with 
becoming meekness and take care how it 
strikes back.’’ One who questions whether 
the Negro is a human being may adopt 
this style of argument. For proof that 
the Negro is human and endowed with 
rare gifts of mind and heart, one needs to 
go no further than the article in the Au- 
gust Atlantic by a Negro whom Harvard 
has honored with the degree of Ph. D. 


The Gold Fields of the North 

The latest reports from the gold-bear- 
ing district of Alaska and the Northwest 
territory confirm the reports which first 
startled the world, and upon which we 
commented last week. It is said that 
there are reports filed at Ottawa which 
tell of such phenomenal deposits of gold 
that the officials do not dare to make 
them public, knowing that the result 
would be a rush for the mines of more 
men than could possibly be fed after they 
arrived there. The problems which the 
Canadian Government is called upon to 
settle soon as the result of this great 
strike are numerous and by no means 
simple. The demand for information re- 
specting the mines is coming from all 
quarters of Great Britain, and companies 
to purchase and develop claims have al- 
ready been formed in London. The prop- 
osition to impose a tax upon all gold 
taken out by American miners on British 
territory, and destined to increase the 
wealth of our citizens, probably will not 
take the form of a law, but Canada will 
profit by the imposition of duty on goods 
taken from the States to the Northwest 
territory. 

Small bands of men from Eastérn cities 
have announced their intention of pene- 
trating the Alaskan wilderness, and the 
exodus from cities and towns on the Pa- 
cific coast is of such dimensions, and 
includes men of such quality, as to make 
it certain that the population of the min- 
ing district will be multiplied in the most 
remarkable way before winter sets in. 
It is just as certain, judging from the 
tales of men who have endured the pri- 
vations of past winters there, that before 
next spring the population will be sadly 
reduced. Practical men and doctrinaires 
all agree that the gold which is being 
brought and will be brought into this 
country from the Yukon district will 
have a most beneficial effect upon the 
state of business throughout the country, 
and that the exodus of men hitherto un- 
employed, or engaged in overcrowded 
professions, to the distant mining camps 
will relieve pressure and also contribute 
to a better state of affairs. 

The great problem for those who at 
present inhabit, or who in the near future 
will inhabit, Alaska and the adjacent ter- 
ritory is that of food supply. The cli- 
mate does not permit of much or varied 
agriculture, yet experts believe that cer- 
tain crops can be raised there, and before 
the present situation made the call all the 
more imperative our Government had 
decided to send a commission of experts 
from the department of agriculture to in- 
vestigate this matter. As we understand 
it, they are now on their 
Should the supply of gold seem to be so 
large that the task of seeuring it will 
take some years, then we may count on 
American spirit and enterprise to find 
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some speedier way of penetrating to the 
mining country than is now available. 
Japan, Hawaii and the United States 

‘The full text of the Japanese minister's 
reply to Secretary Sherman’s note on the 
Hawaiian annexation question, sent to 
our Department of State on July 10 and 
only recently made public, together with 
the utterances of Count Okyuma, the 
Japanese premier, published in several of 
the Japanese journals about the time that 
the treaty annexing Hawaii was sent to. 
Congress, indicate that while Japan may 
be willing to arbitrate her differences of 
opinion with the Hawaiian Republic, she 
is much disposed to seek a court of another 
resort in her disputations with us, It is 
apparent that Japan considers her inter- 
ests in the Pacific to be seriously im- 
periled if we change .our relation to 
Hawaii from that of predominant power 
to one of annexation and absorption; and 
there is reason to believe that she has been 
endeavoring to influence European powers 
to join with her in forcible resistance, - 
should we proceed to annex. Admiral 
Miller, who has been ordered to Honolulu 
and placed in command of our fleet there, 
received verbal instructions last week 
from President McKinley respecting what 
his course there should be, and after he 
arrives it may be taken for granted that 
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hostile move which Japan may be con- 
templating. The treaty of annexation, 
which had been reported favorably by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, goes over to the next session of 
Congress. 

Careful reading of the letter of the 
Japanese minister to Mr. Sherman will 
reveal that he is acquainted with the 
principles of international law, clever in 
his citations of precedents from our own 
diplomatic history, dignified and firm in 
his protests, and: not without reason for 
thinking that if Hawaii is annexed we 
shall have many peculiar problems to 
solve. Itis asserted in Washington that 
to this communication from the minister 
of Japan no reply has been sent, nor will 
one be, a course which can scarcely tend 
to improve the relations between the two 
countries. 

American Board Missionaries Attacked 

There has been a lull for some time in 
reports of attacks by Chinese mobs on 
Christian missions, but within a fortnight 
disquieting reports have come. First 
there were tales of injury done to Roman 
Catholic missions, and now comes the 
word that recently, when returning from 
their trip to the annual meeting of the 
North China Mission, Rey. Messrs. H. D. 
Porter and A. H. Smith of Pang-Chuang 
while traveling by boat were set. upon by 
a mob just after they had tied up for the 
night outside a city wall. Possessing re- 
volvers the missionaries kept the mob at 
bay until soldiers arrived, gnd fortunately 
they suffered no injury. The mob gathered 
at the behest of some evil-minded person 
who roused the anger of the multitude by 
the old lie that the missionaries had kid- 
napped a child. 

NOTES 

Andrée in his balloon may have crossed the 
polar sea and seen the north pole, but up to 
date no authentic message has come from him. 

Turkey seems to have accepted the line set 
by the Powers as the limit of her conquest of 
the soil of Christian Thessaly, ae, is not 
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true that the Turkish troops have begun to 
leave Thessaly. a 


‘The rejection by the lower house of the 
Prussian diet of a bill specially introduced to 
please William ITI. and intended to limit the 
rights of association and freedom of speech is 
a welcome omen of a reaction against the 
tyranny of militarism and feudalism which 
has prevailed to such an extent of late in Ger- 
many. 

The House Committee of Foreign Affairs 
will have Mr. Hitt of Illinois for chairman, a 


' fact that is reassuring, and the promotion of 


Representative Gillett of Springfield, Mass., to 
this important committee is equally gratifying. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs will be 
greatly- strengthened by the advent of Rev. 
S. J. Barrows. 


Since New York State passed its law en- 
foreing idleness among the inmates of its 
penal institutions insanity, suicide and vio- 
lence have increased. A commission of ex- 
pert physicians last week certified that seven 
prisoners in the King’s County Penitentiary 
were insane and had become so recently. In 
short, the State seems to be in the awful busi- 
ness of manufacturing insane persons. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announce a competitive examination to fill the 
vacancy in the position of supervising archi- 
tect of the treasury. The salary is $4,500, and 
the position one of greatest responsibility. 
Too often in the past it has been filled by a 
man who owed his position to political pull 
and not to his ability, and it is a great gain to 
have an opportunity at least given for the 
competition of trained architects. 


The vote of the British House of Commons 
accepting and indorsing the report of its South 
African Committee, and refusing to press for 
further investigation, is conclusive, puts the 
seal of highest authority on a grave national 
seandal, and will do much to accelerate the 
disintegration of the old parties in Great Bri- 
tain and the growth of the Radical faction. 
Not daring to condemn Sir William Vernon 
Hareourt and Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, 
members of the South African Committee, 
most of the Liberal rank and file voted with 
the Conservatives, and the majority against the 
resolution was 227, only seventy-seven mem- 
bers venturing to stand for national honor and 
rectitude. 


In Brief 


When a correspondent at this season of the 
year signs himself or herself, With coolest 
wishes, it is difficult, somehow, to take um- 
brage. 


Now turn over your barrel and get out that 
sermon on A Root of All Evil. The pro- 
cession to Klondyke will furnish all the new 
illustrations needed. 


His many American friends will sympathize 
deeply with Dr. Alexander Mackennal of 
Bowden, Eng., because of the recent death of 
his son, a promising young physician about 
twenty-five years old. 7 


Excellent point that of a speaker at the 
Northfield Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Conference. He was referring to the 
desirability of getting missionary meetings 
out of the ruts. ‘‘ Don’t sing,” said he, ‘“‘ From 
Greenland’s i¢y mountains” at every meeting. 


“T do not think an American fairly takes a 
long breath until he has made the trip to Cali- 
fornia.’’ So declares an enthusiastic believer 


in travel in this country as well as in Europe. 


We presume the hosts of Endeavorers now 
finding their way back from the Golden Gate 
will say Amen to this. 


A former Y. M. C. A. secretary at Seattle is 
one of the fortunate miners who have made 
large fortunes in the Klondyke gold mining 
country. Will he establish a church or a 
Y. M. C, A, in the new Eldorado, or come 
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back to the States and settle down to a life of 
luxury and worldliness ? 


The minister who rewards the congregation 
which has come to hear him on a hot Sunday 
with a sermon chiding churches that close 
their doors in the summer, as well as the pas- 
tors who take long vacations, is engaged in 
the fruitless and ridiculous occupation of 
whipping the wrong boy. 


Boston is an objective point for so many 
travelers in the course of-the year, and partic- 
ularly during the summer months, that we are 
confident that the carefully prepared articles 
in this and next week’s issues summarizing 
its attractions will be of wide service. Cut 
them out for future reference. 


One of Chautauqua’s most widely known 
lecturers this year is Perey Alden, warden of 
the Mansfield House, East London. His stay 
on this side, we regret to say, is to be a short 
one, as he must return in August to take pos- 
session of the new $40,000 property which will 
furnish a substantial addition to the equip- 
ment of a settlement which is considered by 
competent judges one of the best in London. 


Educational institutions, as well as men, 
make a mistake when they ‘“‘put all their eggs 
in one basket.” Johns Hopkins University 
has been and still is in straits because so much 
of its income depended upon the prosperity of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Pa., faces dissolu- 
tion and death because of the failure of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad to pay dividends on 
the large block of stock which is the univer- 
sity’s chief asset. 


Rey. Dr. B. G. Northrop of Clinton, Ct., cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday recently. If all 
the trees which have been planted at his sug- 
gestion could lend him each a day of life he 
would live to be as old as Methuselah. It isa 
busy life which he looks back upon as Con- 
gregational pastor, State superintendent of 
schools, organizer of village improvement so- 
cieties and propagator of Arbor Day exercises 
in this and other countries. The fitting re- 
ward of such farseeing views and labors is 
long life and honor. 


The Lambeth Conference, now in session in 


_ London, has called out an address from the 


General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Seotland which emphasizes the partnership 
of that church with the Church of England, 
“in the responsibility of maintaining the 
great principle of national religion.’ It is 
natural for the Kirk to make the most of its 
distinctive character as an established church, 
but it puts this characteristic so prominently 
to the front.as to discourage the hope of a 
speedy union of the divided Presbyterianism 
of Scotland. 


The Presbyterian Church seems to have 
added by vote of more than the required num- 
ber of presbyteries a new requirement to those 
which it makes of its candidates for the min- 
istry. As it is nothing more than that they 
should be examined as to their knowledge of 
the English Bible, we hope it will not seem 
onerous to young men seeking the Presbyte- 
rian ministry. It is a sign, however, of the 
changed times that such an examination should 
be thought necessary. Whatever else a young 
man might know or be ignorant of, at least in 
the old times he knew his English Bible. 


Chief Justice Way of South Australia, to a 
London Chronicle interviewer, recently gave 
his tribute to our fellow-Congregationalists of 
the Australian colonies in the following 
words: “The influence of the Congregation- 
alists, in my own colony at all events, is all- 
pervading, and is quite out of proportion to 
the number they bear to the colony in gen- 
eral. They are keenly intellectual and won- 
derfully enthusiastic in all matters affecting 
the higher citizenship, and they are much op- 
posed to any connection between church and 
state. 


Such men as Dr. Bevan and Dr. Jef-— 
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fries are hosts in themselves.’’ The chief 
justice is a Methodist.. He also said that men 
of wealth in Australia are showing a tendency 
“‘to imitate Americans in their generosity to 
educational institutions.’ 


A romantic bit of exploration has just been 
successfully accomplished by Professor Libbey 
of Princeton University in the ascent, by means 
of the apparatus of the life saving service, of 
what is known as the Mesa Encandade, or en- 
chanted mound, of the New Mexican desert. 
According to tradition the top of the mound 
was once the home of the ancestors of the 
Acoma Indians. A sudden storm, at a time 
when most of the tribe were absent at their 
harvest on the lower ground, destroyed the 
narrow path down the cliff, leaving the rem- 
nant that had remained to starve in the village 
on the hight. That the Mesa has been held 
sacred and has been hitherto absolutely inac- 
cessible is certain. Professor Libbey’s dis- 
coveries, however, do not throw any light on 
the earlier history and later changes of the 
Indians of the Southwest. He found nothing 
of importance. 


Those familiar with the versatility of Dr. 
William E. Barton, pastor of Shawmut Church 
in this city, will not be altogether surprised 
that he has ventured into the comparatively 
new field of fiction writing. Messrs. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. are to bring out in the autumn 
an extended story by him, relating to the 
Union people of the South at the time of the 
war. It will be entitled A Hero in Home- 
spun. Weare glad, however, to be able to an- 
ticipate that volume by providing for our 
readers a short story from his pen, which be- 
gins this week and will run through three 
numbers. This story, also, relates to a region 
of the country with which Dr. Barton’s earlier 
student and ministerial life have made him 
conversant. His characters are, therefore, 
true to life, though we presume, like Dr. Wat- 
son, he has drawn them from the type rather 
than from the individual. 


It is gratifying to find the editor of the 
Liquor Trades Review asserting the fact that 
‘‘men in the liquor business in the United 
States, whether distillers, brewers, whole- 
salers or retailers, do not stand nearly as well 
in general esteem as men in similar lines of 
business in Europe. Their wealth is as great, 
their social qualifications are as good and 
their intelligence as keen and alert as that 
of their European brethren.” He wonders 
whether the fact is due to the ignorance or 
bigotry of the American public, but finally 
concludes that it may be due to the dishonesty 
of the men in the liquor trade who adulterate 
liquors. It is not a question of adulteration 
or non-adulteration. When the results of the 
liquor traffic change, then the deserved ostra- 
cism of the liquor dealer will cease, and not 
until then. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll of the British Weekly 
knows so many things, and knows them so 
thoroughly, that we are again and again im- 
pressed with evidences of his erudition as we 
read his paper and the interesting volumes 
which he has written and compiled. But even 
the wisest of men make occasional slips, and 
we find him ‘‘ nodding”’ in this fashion. Ina 
recent British Weekly it is said that Dr. Park- 
hurst of New York is the happy possessor of 
a Scotch wife, having found her at Sterling. 
When Dr. Parkhurst went abroad, two months 
ago, he took with him an American wife of 
the finest New England stock, long and hon- 
orably known as an almost ideal pastor’s help- 
meet and herself prominent in many Christian 
activities, like the McAll mission. When we 
recall how dependent Dr. Parkhurst is upon 
this worthy woman we find it a little difficult 
to believe that in the few short weeks since 
he left these shores he has been bereft and 
consoled again. 


It is one of the signs of the times that the 
range of pulpit discourse is so wide, but there 
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isfa danger evenjin}thisjattempt tolextend the 
influence of Christianity. Preachers who are 
given immoderately to the introduction of cur- 
rent topics may be reminded of the reasons 
which Rev. Mather Byles, the first pastor of 
the Hollis Street Church in Boston, gave for 
not introducing politics into his discourses. 
“Tn the first place I do not understand poli- 
tics; in the second place you all do, every 
mother’s son of you; in the third place you 
have polities all the week, pray let one day be 
given to religion; and in the fourth place I 
have something better to preach about.’’ In 
another matter, however, his example was not 
so commendable. He was a thoroughgoing 
Tory and was accustomed to pray in favor of 
the king and against the colonies. If one 
must introduce politics into worship, by all 
means let it not be in the prayers. 


This is the season of the year when the 
militia of the various States hold their annual 
encampments. It is gratifying that recent 
years appear to have witnessed a marked im- 
provement both in the personnel of these our 
citizen soldiery and in their behavior in camp. 
Certainly this is what those most competent 
to judge assert coucerning Massachusetts. 
An outsider who visited the encampment of 
the Second Brigade at Framingham last week 
must have been impressed by the sobriety and 
worth of the great majority of the 2,600 men 
there spending the week both when on and off 
duty. We trust our volunteer soldiers will 
never be called into battle, but so long as a 
militia is deemed a desirable safeguard of the 
State it is well that the men composing it are 
recruited to so large an extent from the better 
elements in the community. The strictness, 
by the way, with which the guards at Fram- 
ingham compelled all visitors to remove their 
hats whenever they passed the national colors 
teaches a valuable lesson in patriotism. 


The annual summary of comparative statis- 
tics of the Presbyterian Church for the year 
ending in May shows an increase of 17,195 
communicants, the whole number being 960,911. 
The Presbyterian Church is so modest, we 
believe, as not to include its 7,129 ministers in 
this total. The increase shown for the year 
must be due to a diminished death and dismis- 
sion rate, as the number of additions by letter 
and examination shows an actual loss. Con- 
tributions for all purposes were $950,000 less 
than in the preceding year, there being a fall- 
ing off in every department except that of 
home missions, where there was a heroic effort 
to extinguish a crushing debt. In the midst 
of the hard times the number of ministers 
increased by 187, of churches by 58, of infant 
baptisms by 4,497 and of Sunday school schol- 
ars by 18,071. These are encouraging figures, 
and show that in one of the most trying years 
on record the Presbyterian body, in spite of its 
financial losses, has been making ready for new 
spiritual progress. 


It will be some time before the festivities 
connected with the queen’s jubilee cease to 
furnish material for comment. For pictur- 
esque and faithful descriptions of the great 
procession the English papers, religious as 
well as secular, have scored a high mark. 
Many of them deserve to be handed down by 
Englishmen to their children’s children. Not 
everything that has been written or said, 
however, is wholesale praise. Here is Dr. 
Joseph Parker telling what kind of a pro- 
cession he would have had: 


I would have had a thousand of the poorest 
charity children, representing the tens of thou- 
sands in the great institutions of the country. 
They should have had a banner, for it was 
color the people wanted to see... . I would 
have had 500 nurses with a banner—not blood- 
red but lily-white—with this device, “I was 
sick and ye visited me.”” [am old enough to 
have wished to have 10,000 Sunday school 

. teachers, representing the best army in Eu- 
rope, and their banner should have been, 
“The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 
I am orthodox andj yet aggressive enough to 
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have had a very large contingent of the Salva- 
tion Army present. These are the men that 
will overcome your cannibalisms, your Napo- 
leonisms, your Cwesarisms. I would have 
given them a glorious banner, “The Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save the lost.” 
And at the end of the procession I should 
have put the archbishops, the bishops, the 
deans and canons and the presidents of all 
the Nonconformist bodies. I would have given 
them the motto, ‘‘ How good and pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in peace.” 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM NEW YORK, 
New York in Vacation 

The city in taking its summer vacation, 
as any one even slightly acquainted with 
it can see ata glance. The shops cater- 
ing to rural visitors only, the still business 
streets, the closed schoolhouses, the cross- 
town cars loaded at morning and evening 
with goers to and from the seaside resorts, 
these are ceaseless reminders to the stay- 
at-homes that other folks are working 
hard to have an easy time. The min- 
isters have mostly gone—a few to Europe, 
others to their own summer homes or 
those of their kindred, the most to the 
public resting places near or far away. 
Most of the churches, however, are open 
at least for a morning service, led for the 
most part by preachers well worth hear- 
ing, such men, e. g., as Presidents Stryker, 
Raymond and Penrose, Drs. Purves of 
Princeton, Conrad of Worcester, Haydn 
of Cleveland and others “just as good.” 
The ‘‘assistant’’ ministers meanwhile are 
kept busy looking out for those of their 
flocks too poor, too busy or too ill to leave 
their homes. Happy are the stay-at- 
homes whose windows open to the south 
whence come the prevailing summer 
winds, ,ozone-laden from the sea, lifting 
up the’ head and heart of many an im- 
prisoned invalid. 

And at Work 

But there are several classes to whom 
vacation time means anything but rest. 
Foremost among these are those workers 
for the poor of whom the world knows 
so little, but without whom New York 
in summer would be a sweltering hos- 
pital. Few know how many of these 
working guilds there are connected with 
our churches, “‘settlements,’’ and private 
circles, and how many generous, self- 
sacrificing men and women, old and young, 
bear a willing hand in the work. It is 
done “for His sake,” and he gives them 
their reward. 

Everybody hears of the Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund—its parties of children treated to 
two weeks in the country and of mothers 
and babies cheered and strengthened by 
steamboat excursions about the bay, up 
the Hudson, etc. Already this season it 
has raised more than $13,000; has taken 
out thousands of children—in one week 
forty parties, aggregating more than 1,700 
children, besides day excursions for more 
than 2,300 mothers and babies. Of the 
children seyenty-nine were fortunate 
enough to be invited to Brattleboro, where 
if anywhere on earth pure air and water 
and beauteous scenery will make them 
well and happy. 

St. John’s Guild, too, with its floating 
hospital for sick mothers and babies, is 
one of the best known and most popular 
charities of this kind. From 800 to 1,000 
or more patients are treated daily to ex-, 
eursions, and the seriously ill are taken 
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to the guild’s seaside hospital for longer 
treatment by competent physicians. A 
California man the other day looked over 
the guild’s boat and that evening sent in 
his check for $1,000 to the treasurer. 


Our Libraries 

The architects competing for the pre- 
miums offered for plans of the new build- 
ing to be erected in Bryant Park for the 
united Astor, Lenox and Tilden libraries 
have handed in eighty-eight sets of plans. 
From these competitors six are to be 
selected by the committee, along with six 
others, and the twelve are to compete 
again. The successful party is to be rec- 
ommended as the chief architect of the 
building. Meanwhile the water mains 
being laid for emptying the reservoir now 
on the library site make Fifth Avenue 
not only an uncomfortable but a danger- 
ous thoroughfare. The other day a steam 
fire engine tumbled upside down into the 
ditch and the poor driver, fastened to his 
seat, hung head downwards for an hour 
before he could be rescued, But he came- 
out alive. 

The Astor Library is keeping open doors 
all summer, accommodating many stu- 
dents in special lines, teachers preparing 
for their autumn work, summer readers 
and the purveyors for the Sunday papers, 
the more decent class of whom draw 
largely from this reservoir. The free cir- 
culating libraries continue by marked use- 
fulness to commend themselves to the 
public. The experiment is being made of 
admitting known readers directly to the 
shelves for the examination and selection 
of books. The Harlem Library, organized 
in 1825, is to be made free on Sept. 1 next, 
greatly to the joy of Harlem young people 
and their friends. 


Our Streets : 

The oldest inhabitant never before saw 
our streets so clean. For this all thanks 
are due to Colonel Waring and his system 
of assigning the care of a definite area to a 


‘single uniformed worker and holding him 


responsible therefor. His scheme of burn- 
ing all of the garbage that can be burned, 
instead of dumping it in the bay, proves 
also to beagreat success. All but the low 
yellow papers and their as yellow readers 
have ceased to revile the colonel and to 
ridicule his “‘ white angels,’’ who are bright 
examples to all workers under city pay. 
The “angels” gave the colonel a recep- 
tion a few evenings ago, more pleasant 
and profitable to both parties and to the 
city than scores of strikes. Happy the 
man who can keep regiments of men 
faithfully doing such work and retaining 
their good will the while. Colonel War- 
ing deserves a monument from the citi- 
zens, and perhaps will get one after he is 
dead and has received something better 
elsewhere. ' 

Another good man to haye in the city 
family is General Collis, commissioner of 
public works, who in concert with Mayor 
Strong assumes the responsibility of flush- 
ing the streets in the East Side tenement 
district with Croton during the hot season. 
He has also ordered that the public baths 
be opened at night, as well as during the 
day, thus giving this great boon to thou- ~ 
sands whose occupations haye hitherto 
shut them out. 


Miracles wa. 
One of our East Side Catholic Bch 
holds the relics of St. Anne de Beaupre, | 
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eredited with power to heal rheumatism 
‘and other ailments. A week’s special 
services have just been held there by 
Canadian priests with no little excite- 
ment, but so far without substantiated 
cures. 

' Meanwhile a real miracle is claimed by 
the directors of the Broadway Cable 
Road. The wrath aroused by their appar- 
ent indifference to the record of forty-nine 
Serious accidents and one death in three 
years at ‘“‘dead man’s curve,’ Union 
Square, and their claim that these were 
beyond man’s power to prevent, led to a 
decree of the Board of Health limiting the 
road’s speed to a safe pace or none. Thus 
threatened with a stoppage of their busi- 
ness, one of their employés invented a 
grip that ends all the difficulty and effects 
the impossible. The directors say it is a 
genuine miracle. 


An Old Landmark Going 

The Church of the Strangers, formerly 
widely known as the spiritual home of 
Dr. T. H. Skinner’s people and later as 
the center of Dr. Deems’s labors, is to be 
sold and give place to the wholesale trade. 
“Commodore” Vanderbiltgave Dr. Deems 
$50,000 with which to buy the building, 
insisting that the doctor should hold it as 
his private property. Before his death, 
however, Dr. Deems transferred it to the 
Strangers’ Society, now under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Asa Blackburn. It is on the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor ground and the lease 
has expired, so the Strangers seek a new 
home. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM JAPAN 


Affairs International 

Japan kept step with the rest of the 
world in celebrating the queen’s jubilee. 
H. I. H. Rear-Admiral Arisugawa, this 
country’s most respected prince of the 
blood, Marquis Ito, her most famous 
statesman, Marquis Kido, master of cere- 
monies, and other notables, together with 
her newest, finest gunboat, the Fuji Kan, 
made up this empire’s showy quota for 
the imposing ceremonies in England, 
while all over Japan British flags wetfe 
flying and thousands of people, from Jack 
tars to ministers of state, congratulated 
the good old queen. Per contra, there is 
much unpleasant excitement over the Ha- 
walian dispute and the prospective rela- 
tions of that little republic with her elder 
foster sister who flies the stars and stripes. 
It is astonishing even to an old resident 
of this island empire how large a part 
sentiment plays in the construction put 
upon the actions of foreign nations. The 
jingo writers who keep up the agitation 
are fully convinced that America, the 
land which, through such “high-minded 
personages”’ as Perry and Harris and 
Bingham, Hepburn and Clarke and Craw- 
ford, Murray and Morse and Fenollosa, 
has done so much toward opening and 
developing this marvelous country, can- 
not, must not, either by annexing Hawaii 
or by fixing prohibitive duties on tea or 
silk or matting, do anything to cool down 
the long time friendship between Amer- 
ica and Nippon. They forget that Perry, 
with all his patience and politeness, said 
to the shogun’s government, “You must,” 
and that Japan’s best foreign helpers have 
been her keenest critics as well as firmest 
friends. Injustice to her trans-Pacific 
neighbor America will not abide, but 
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neither will she lower her standards— 
none too high, alas—in commercial mo- 
rality or general civilization to fit the 
passing mood of an impulsive Eastern 
people. 

Why Japan Is Distrusted 

That there is a widespread distrust of 
Japan, not only in Hawaii and the United 
States but the world around, is patent to 
any candid observer. The real reason for 
this—and the sooner it is admitted the 
sooner the trouble will be rectified—is 
that the bottom seems to have dropped 
out of Japanese morality. Not only are 
her merchants culpably dishonest, they 
‘always have been, everybody knew it and 
made allowance for it, but her samurai 
students and statesmen are found to be 
similarly affected. Her cabinet holds its 
place by the free use of money and offi- 
ces, her Board of Audit gets into a 
wrangle over the China war accounts and 
four of its members. are ridiculously pro- 
nounced insane in order to avoid com- 
plications that might even. touch the 
throne, her misrule of Formosa is flagrant, 
charges of bribery, immorality and gen- 
eral corruption are on the increase, cases 
of rudeness to foreigners are unpleasantly 
numerous, strikes are of weekly occur- 
rence, the educational department is scan- 
dalously weak, and her historic cults are 
so corrupt that even pronounced atheists 
begin to admit the need of a sound reli- 
gion as the only true basis of all sound 
morality and progress. One paper goes 
so far as to assert, ‘“‘Society has sunk to 
the bottom of the well of corruption.” 
Any one who comes at all in touch with 
Japanese life, private or public, is shocked 
at the licentiousness and general lack of 
principle that abounds. 

School teachers tell their pupils the 
most abominable stories about Christian- 
ity, nominal Christians say it is a sheer 
impossibility to remain honest and do 
business, to be strictly temperate and re- 
tain oflice or social position. It is pain- 
ful for a lover of Japan to, write these 
things, but the sooner they are understood 
and Japan is rated at her exact worth and 
not at what her idealists pretend her to be 
the sooner will the needed reformation 
begin. 

Praiseworthy Acts 

Lest this indictment be unjust, we 
gladly admit some items on the credit 
side of the case. The reform party in the 
most progressive of all Buddhist sects has 
won the day and promises speedily to cor- 
rect abuses and henceforth to govern the 
affairs of the Kyoto Temple and all 
subordinate shrines on democratic prin- 
ciples—sixty representatives popularly 
chosen to form a legislative and execu- 
tive body. Forty million dollars worth 
of Japanese war bonds have been advan- 
tageously sold in London, showing that 
Japan’s financial credit is sound, while 
individual cases of a heroic stand for 
principle are not infrequently reported. 
To mention a few of these, a workman 
picked up $10,000 in the streets of Kobe 
and returned them through the police to 
their rightful owners who, be it added, 
were “nothing but Chinamen’”’; a Sun- 
day school lad in the north dared tell 
the truth in the face of his irate mas- 
ter and a drunken soldier; a Christian 
bank clerk took such a stand for temper- 
ance that all in the office followed suit; 
and a band of boy musicians made great 
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personal sacrifice in the cause of. social 
purity. Moreover, touring missionaries 
and other preachers report growing audi- 
ences and a greater craving than formerly 
for real spiritual teaching. 

Again, the very willingness of the peo- 
ple to hear plain speaking of the most 
positive and pronounced type and to in- 
dulge in open criticism of all that harms 
society shows that consciences are pricked 
and that the dawn of a better, because a 
holier, day is close at hand. 

At the Doshisha 

The Kyoto school, like everything else, 
feels the pressure of events. Its new 
president cannot be said to show an ineli- 
nation to step to the front and lead by 
unequivocal utterances bespeaking deep 
convictions. But he does not antagonize 
the movement for aggressive Christian 
leadership. He is conciliatory in his atti- 
tude and sincerely desirous of making his 
school acceptable to’ pronounced evangel- 
icals, even though he himself may believe 
in a more liberal (or hazy) view of things 
and theories. He is trying hard to induce 
Rev. I. Abé of Okayama to become dean 
of one of the departments, and will prob- 
ably succeed, though the matter still 
remains unsettled. Anxious to secure 
strong teachers, he is taking care not to 
employ those who are objectionable to 
the old constituency of the Doshisha. 
He has intimated that the trustees will 
be ready to satisfy the claims of the 
Board in regard to those missionary res- 
idences at Kyoto, hopes the mission will 
unite with the Doshisha and Kuwumiai 
churches in the matter of theological 
training, and begs his old-time friends to 
be patient with him until he has had 
opportunity to show what he can do. 
Though falling below our hopes and the 
grand opportunity of the present emer- 
gency, he is better than our fears, and 
with the bolstering that comes from 
financial necessity, from open criticism 
and from the higher standards of the 
West he may yet accomplish by circui- 
tous Oriental routes what the straight 
course of Puritan convictions and a posi- 
tive gospel would insure at the start. 

Thirty-seven graduated this week from 
the various departments of the institu- 
tion, mainly the lower ones. Two of the 
number were theologues. Two others 
were from the political law section, but 
none from the scientific course. Hon. 
T. Miyoshi, ex-chief judge of Japan’s 
highest court, delivered the address. The 
trustees will meet during the summer 
and enlarge their number, Judge Miyoshi 
being one of the prominent candidates 
for a place on the board. 

What Shall the [lissionaries Do? 

Ten days more and the mission will 
meet at Kobe in annual conference. Not 
for years has the situation been so des- 
perate. The question is no longer, What 
shall we find to do? but with weakening 
losses, diminished revenues and yet im- 
perative calls, What must we leave un- 
done? Weare ground between the mill- 
stones of opportunity and inability. What 
the promised grist is to be our next letter 
may indicate. This word, in closing, as 
an encouragement to thechurches. There 
never was a better time to pray for, give 
to, or, if one is qualified for the service, 
to labor in Japan, than this present year 
of Meiji. 


Okayama, June 25. J: Hey Ps 
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A Summer Vacation in and Around Boston 


PART I. 

“The Modern Athens” has a long- 
standing reputation as the most difficult 
city in the country for strangers to find 
their way about. Americans have had 
their jokes for generations about getting 
lost among ‘the Puritans’ cowpaths,”’ 
climbing their hills and journeying tedi- 
ously to their suburbs where “everybody ” 
lives. But with an inkling of what he 
wishes to see, and some knowledge of the 
plan of the city and its elaborate electric 
car system, the stranger will find Boston 
easy to “do,” and the niore attractive 
for its short euts and irregular topogra- 
phy. Indeed, for odd nooks and historic 
scenes it is next to St. Augustine and 
Quebec, with many*more landmarks and 


literary associations than either of those 
delightful, sleepy, old-time citadels. 

The ancient ‘“‘neck” and deeply in- 
dented shores of the tri-mount peninsula 
have been filled in and rounded out toward 
their neighbors till all are now one, the 
greater Boston in fact, if not in name. 
The city is open to the harbor for a mile 
or so on the south, flanked on one side 
by the peninsula of South Boston, whose 
commonplace streets lead to City Point 
and Marine Park, with its breezy pier, its 
salt water fishing, rowing and sailing, and 
the long bridge to Castle Island, where 
Bostonians picnic on the green earth- 
works of Fort Independence. On the 
northerly side the harbor entrance is 
flanked by East Boston—the dingy, densely 
peopled and historically interesting Nod- 
dle Island, The quaint old port of Chel 
beyond, with a parkway 
toward a long crescent-shaped stretch of 
s*ishore, the public park of Revere Beach, 


sea is begun 
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where a bathing establishment accommo- 
dates 10,000 people a day, even to check- 
ing 1,200 bicycles at a time. Farther 
out are the famous old fishing towns of 
Lynn and Saugus and the beautiful Lynn 
woods. 

The harbor makes up broadly around 
the head of the North End, putting up to 
Malden and Medford by way of the Mys- 
tic River, on whose shores the first of Bos- 
ton’s once famous shipping was launched, 
and where there are still seventeenth 
century mansions, of which history tells 
much that is serious and romantic. The 
North End throws half a dozen bridges 
over to the Charlestown peninsula, where 
one threads the steep old streets (laid out 
before Boston’s) to see Bunker Hill mon- 
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ument and the United States Navy Yard 
and its museum. 

On the west across the narrow mouth 
of the Charles River is Old Cambridge, 
which also was founded before Boston. 
Its thoroughfares lead to the beauti- 
fulavenues of Harvard, where the muse- 
ums are nearly always open, where the 
‘“‘tall poplar trees’’ of the Longfellow 
place are throwing their longest shadows, 
where the Washington elm is in full leaf, as 
it was this month one hundred and twen- 
ty-one years ago, when Washington stood 
under it to take command of the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Boston is a wonderful place for people 
who desire to combine sight-seeing with a 
variety of low-priced out-of-loor recrea- 
tions. It is a remarkable place for the 
visitor who wishes to sojourn as the ex- 
perienced tourist does in Europe, putting 
himself up at modest prices and making 
his own way about. Herself one must 
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add, for in Boston a lone woman is her 
own protection, day and night, indoors 
and out. She can find a room and good 
service, exactly as a man does, at all the 
best hotels. The rooms are usually $1 a 
day and upwards, the meals in the restau- 
rant & la carte. Young’s, Parker House 
and Adams House probably take the lead 
among the best hotels in the business part 
of the city. In the more fashionable resi- 
dential quarter of the Back Bay some of 
the best hotels are the Brunswick, Ven- 
dome, Thornkike, Oxford, Copley, Not- 
tingham and Copley Square. On Beacon 
Hill are the Bellevue, Curtis, Otis and 
others. At the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, both 
board and room are furnished for about 


$laday. One woman (or a hundred) ar- 
riving before nine o’clock at night can be 
sure of. finding accommodations without 
previous arrangements. 

In respectable lodging houses the stran- 
ger has a remarkable choice at prices 
ranging from $20 to $3 a week. The most 
popular of high-priced lodgings are in the 
neighborhood of the Public Library in the 
Back Bay district. Othe on Beacon 
Hill, where one can 
wants, from a large s 
bath, 1 
River 
cent s in the steep and narrow hy- 
ways on “the other” side of the hill. 
Many summer visitors prefer to ‘take 
board in the suburban towns, which have 
country advantages and are within ten 
minutes and ten cents by steam or half 
an hour and a five-cent electri¢e ride 
from the center of Boston. In this quest, 
as in almost all others, the stranger will 
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find a guide in the daily papers. The 
stand-by for board and lodgings from time 
immemorial has been the evening Tran- 
script. 

That interesting little public vehicle, 
the herdic, hardly known in other cities, 
. takes a passenger and his trunk anywhere 
in the city for a quarter of a dollar. 
Perhaps that is the reason cabmen are 
known to perform the same office for half 
a dollar or a dollar—always less than the 
extortion of New York, for instance. 

The choice of map and guide-books is 
important because some of the best known 
are so perverted to advertising purposes 
as to be more nuisance than assistance. 
Rand, McNally, however, publish for 
fifteen cents a good map of Boston with 
street names and some of the electric 
lines plainly marked. 

Miss Katharine M. Abbott’s new pocket- 
sized ten-cent book, Trolley Trips on a 
Bay State Triangle for Sixty Sunny Days, 
is an altogether excellent guide to pretty 
much all the attractive places about Bos- 
ton. A book of the shorter trips of a 
somewhat different kind is the Trans- 
eripl’s ten-cent pamphlet, By Broomstick 
Train, which was written two years ago. 
There is a good twenty-five-cent guide, 
with maps, to all the parks in and about 
the city, by Sylvester Baxter, published 
under official sanction. For the rest, one 
needs the current month’s number of the 
compact railway time-table book called 
the Baby Pathfinder, which is indispensa- 
ble for trains and good, though incom- 
plete, for steamboats. Besides these, an 
observant visitor can scarcely do without 
KE. M. Bacon’s admirable new book, with 
maps, which is just issued for the Appala- 
chian Club, giving, Baedeker fashion, all 
one wants to know about the neighbor- 
hood (and much of the city, too), in about 
fifty Walks and Rides About Boston. 
The price of this is $1.25. 

Much interesting information on the 
history of the old Puritan capital is in 
Bacon's Boston Illustrated, and Diction- 
ary of Boston, in The Memorial History 
of Boston, in four volumes, in Drake’s 
Old Landmarks and Historic Personages 
of Boston, all of which may be seen at the 
public libraries of Boston and’ the sur- 
rounding towns. - 

The gilded dome of the State House on 
Beacon Hill has been the main guide post 
to all Boston since long before The Auto- 
erat happily named it ‘‘the hub of the 
solar system.’’ For practical -purposes, 
however, the strangers’ “central” is a 
short distance below the State House, 
opposite the eastern corner of the Com- 
mon, at Park and Tremont Streets, in 
front of the Park Street Church and the 
old Granary Burying Ground adjoining. 
From this point a well-known guide to 
Boston conducts parties daily over the 
eity and suburbs. It is a noisy place on 
an oyererowded, narrow thoroughfare, 
which, like its parallel neighbor, Wash- 
ington Street, cuts through the cowpaths 
almost te full length of the city. It is 
not a sightly spot, but an excellent one 
for the yisitor who can bring some imagi- 
nation and memory to aid him in getting 
his bearings on the cowpath city. It is 
the stamping ground for electric car con- 
nections to pretty much everywhere. 

As one faces Tremont Street in front of 
the Park Street Church, on his right, 
pretty nearly due west, lies the Comimon; 
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beyond it are the Public Gardens, Com- 
monwealth Avenue and the fashionable 
quarter of the Back Bay. 

Within an easy walk of this corner are 
the shopping and business districts and 
most of the historic sites and public 
buildings of the city. Behind the church 
and the Common lies Beacon Hill, with 
delightful old Beacon Street on the crest, 
the State House and its interesting mu- 
seum crowning it and brooding over the 
site of the new Congregational House, 
the Atheneum adjoining, the present 
Congregational House on the corner of 
Somerset Street and Beacon, and the new 
Court House near by. The foot of the 
hill on the other side is skirted by the once 
fashionable and literary center of Charles 
Street and by the river, to which many 
quaint streets make their way in irregular 
order. 

A beloved landmark on Tremont Street 
is the old, gray King’s Chapel, with its 
squat, square tower and pillared portico. 
The graveyard adjoining (and all the 
other inclosed cemeteries in the city) can 
only be seen by a permit from the city 
Board of Health, obtained by application 
in person or by letter. Near by are the 
big Court House, City Hall and Court 
Square, and not far off is Scollay Square, 
an old crossroads about which many in- 
teresting things are told in histories of 
Boston. From it one goes down ancient 
highways, such as Cornhill and Brattle 
Street of church-tune memory. Near it 
French tables @hdte flourish beside New 
England pie stands and baked beans coun- 
ters. There are ‘closes,’ which Edin- 
burgh might claim, with steps leading 
up and down hill, with dark alleys where 
old-time signs, such as the Bell-in-Hand, 
hang above dingy doors of tavern, rooms 
lined with Holbein prints and other treas- 
ures. Several old streets, whose names 
have changed with the history of the 
country, open upon what was once re- 


garded as the “elegant” square of the. 


Old State House, the scene of the Boston 
Massacre. The building, itself a precious 
relic, is filled with colonial and Revolu- 
tionary mementos, as is the Old South 
Chureh not far away, with the famous 
second-hand bookstore still in the base- 
ment. Behind it is the pretentious Post 
Office building and United States Court 
House, and Signal Service Office opposite; 
and across Post Office Square the great 
central oflices and switchboard of the 
New England Telephone Company. Near 
by is Congress Street (where the horseless 
five engine is kept) and Exchange Street, 
with alleys running hither and thither to 
Adams Square and old Dock Square, Fan- 
euil Hall, its market, the big Quincy 
Market and the Custom House. These 
are on the borderland of the North End, 
whose narrow, uneven streets, the first laid 
out in Boston and one time the seat of 
colonial quality, are now the nest of Bos- 
ton’s poorest poor. "There General Gage’s 
headquarters were, and there Governor 
Hutchinson and other great personages 
lived. Houses of bygone dignity are 
now the bare homes of hard-working 
people of the purest New England blood. 
In other streets and three-foot alleys 
dense tenements swarm with squalid Jews, 
who have their shops for old clothes and 
for the Hebrew meat and bread religiously 
prepared. Some rookeries shelter Ital- 
ians, who have their shops. too, for chi_ 
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anti and spaghetti, their restaurants and 
their marionette theater on North Square. 

On Salem Street is the Christ or Old 
North Church, on whose tower Paul 
Revere saw the lanterns, and from which 
we today may see much of the route of 
that famous ride. -On the first Sunday 
of the month the sexton shows the silver 
service, ‘‘ Vinegar” Bible and old English 
prayer-book which were presented to the 
church by George II. and others. Near 
by is Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, with 
grassy banks and spreading trees, where 
the living poor rest from the burden and 
heat of the day over the bones of dead 
colonial dignitaries. At the foot of the 
hill thousands of the poor have a privilege 
unique in this country, if not in the world 
—a sea-beach bath in the heart of a popu- 
lous city. 


Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in-law 
PARD WT. 


BY WILLIAM E, BARTON 


There are those who imagine that a man 
may be interpreted by the house in which 
he lives, so naturally does he shape him- 
self to his domiciliary surroundings. And 
philosophers less esoteric have often set 
forth the subtle relation between men and 
their natural environment. This always 
seemed particularly true of Roundstone. 
From its sources, which are many, to its 
disappearance at the Sinks, the stream and 
the people along its banks are akin. The 
lives of the Roundstone folk appear, like 
the current of the creek, to belong wholly 
within the valley, rising in as many coves 
and hollows as there are homes, flowing 
into one common channel, winding from 
side to side and between the hills, and 
swallowed up at last in a great mystery. 

There are those, to be sure, who set 
forth the fact that the skies that drop 
their rain into the Holler make ‘the 
waters of Roundstone one in kind with 
other streams, and in like manner that 
there exists somehow a sort of unity of 
the human race through some celestial 
relation; but save when a young man 
goes out of the Holler to marry, or some 
misguided tourist from Tigertail or the 
Jofields comes thither to swap horses, this 
relation to the outside world is chiefly 
theoretical. 

And Roundstone glories in its isolation, 
and thanks the Lord thatit is not as other 
hollers, nor even as Tigertail. Moab is its 
washpot, and over Edom it casts its shoe— 
by which are to be understood the modern 
equivalents of those Biblical terms, to 
wit, Goooserock and Tigertail. 

It was Moses Davis whose expression 
concerning Tigertail became classic. Joel 
Travers brought word to the store one 
night of a tragedy at Tigertail. 

“T didn’t adzackly git the straight on 
hit, but Pal Montgomery was in hit, an’ 
he got inter a furse with some tother 
feller in Bill Peters’s saloon, and Pal 
drored his shootin’ arn, an’ missed the 
feller he aimed to kill, an’ shot the wrong 
man.” 

“You hain’t got the straight on hit, 
Joel,’ interrupted Moses; “that’s plain 
enough. Hit tain’t possible to shoot the: 
wrong man over thar on Taggertail.”’ 

The Holler was accustomed to a quiet, 
drawling kind of humor, and now and 
then to a great, rude joke, but this was a 
flash of what passed for the keenest wit 
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imaginable. It was repeated a thousand 
times, and made the reputation of Moses 
as a philosopher. 

The story has present value only as 
indicating something of the character of 


the wit of Moses Davis, and the feeling” 


of the Holler, held without malice but 
with profound consciousness of superior- 
ity, toward the world outside. 

But there are some who believe that the 
Boiling Springs far south of the Jellico 
range are the bursting forth again of the 
Sinks; and while Roundstone does not 
credit the theory, it has in it an interest- 
ing suggestion that through some hidden 
channel the life of Roundstone may some- 
how affect or be affected by the life of the 
rest of the world. Of this idea there has 
been an occasional illustration in some 
episode of the Holler’s history. 

Simeon Galloway was not an old man 
in years, but he looked old. He was bent 
and gray, and sometimes complained of a 
“misery in his chest.’’ Some people knew 
that the “misery ”’ originated in a bullet 
wound received at Perryville. If honor 
were impartial in her distributions, or 
could ever have dreamed of finding her 
way in among the spurs of Sewanee or 
Jellico to Roundstone, the bullet scar on 
the breast of Simeon Galloway would 
have been covered with a medal, for on 
the day of the Perryville fight he showed 
himself a hero. But that was long ago, 
when his boy Bill was but a lad, and he 
was now,—ah, well! whe knows just what 
he was? God only can say whether he 
ought to be called a man, for no man had 
done his humanity greater wrong, or 
sinned more deeply against all human 
relations than Bill Galloway. Yet the 
neighbors remembered him as a bright 
and jolly fellow, good-hearted, too, but 
with a temper like a tempest, and a look 
in his eye that was uncertain and some- 
times uncanny. Bill had been away a 
long while now, and it was this, all 
Roundstone knew, that had bent the 
form of his father and made him grow 
gray so fast. 

More than once Simeon had made long 
journeys to him, just where, no one knew, 
but he came back sadder than he went 
and each time with an added burden to be 
borne. Once, back in the early ’70’s, he 
brought home with him an infant, and 
laid it in the arms of Hannah, his wife, 
who cried over it and kissed it and took it 
to her heart. It was a hearty, happy, 
brown-eyed little girl, who never suspected 
that she had come into the world unwel- 
come or had brought other than joy into 
whatever home she entered. No one 
asked many questions of Sim and Han- 
nah, but all the Holler understood the 
essential facts in the case from circum- 
stantial evidence and Sim’s laconic ex- 
planation: ‘ Hit’s a little un Bill sorter 
fell heir to.” 

So the years went by and the happy 
little girl was almost a young woman, and 
the light of the home of Sim and Hannah, 
whom she knew simply as grandma and 
grandpa, and that her own parents were 
dead. 

Years would pass without a word from 
Bill, and Hannah would begin to fear, and 
Simeon to hope that he was dead and 
had had a moment before dying to repent 
and be forgiven, and then there would 
come some message from the great world 
outside, and from strange places at the 
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ends of it, until then unknown to Simeon 
and Hannah, that Bill was there and in 
trouble; and sadly and wrathfully Simeon 
would go forth, and return more sadly, but 
with the wrath all melted into deeper sor- 
TOW. ‘ 

All these visits were expensive, and 
their cost came out of the scanty living of 
the old veteran and his wife, but the last 
one was now gone many years and Sim- 
eon hoped and prayed it might remain the 
last. 

Indeed, there could not be many more, 
for the last one had involved unprece- 
dented cost, and Simeon had returned 
and put a mortgage on his farm for $800. 
It was more than doubtful if his farm 
would sell for that, but the understand- 
ing which the Holler came to have of the 
matter was that that was the amount of 
the check which Bill had forged, and that 
the father’s assumption of the debt, to- 
gether with his tears and pleading, had 
saved Bill from the prison he so richly 
deserved. Year by year he had kept up 
the interest on it, how no one could imag- 
ine, until failing strength and a dry sea- 
son, together with the loss of his hogs by 
cholera and of a young and handsome 
colt by lightning, caused him to ride one 
day to Pineville, when interest was due, 
and face Cal Blake, the dapper young 
lawyer who was his creditor’s agent, with 
empty hands. 

“T hain’t got no in-trust this year,”’ he 
said, sadly. ‘‘Luck’s sorter ben agin 
me.” 

“That’s too bad, Sim,” said Cal, with- 
out any particular display of sympathy. 
“Tt’s got to be raised, somehow.”’ 

“Hit cyant be did,’ replied Simeon. 
“T’m stalled, an’ cyant turn a wheel.” 

“O, yes you can.. What about your 
hogs?” 

“All died with the cholery. I hain’t 
got no meat fur my own use.” 

“You've got some colts, hain’t you?” 

“T hed one, but the lightnin’ killed her. 
She’d a fetched $40. I ’lowed to pay half 
the in-trust with thet.” 

‘Where did you ’low to get the other 
half? ” ; 

“Wall, I counted some on the hogs, an’ 
I’lowed to hev a calf to sell, but hit was 
borned dead, an’ I ’lowed to hey some 
dried apples, but the orchard didn’t bear 
this year, though ’twas the year fur hit, 
an’ I ’lowed to dig some sang, but the 
sang was short this year, an’ I was sick 
wen hit was at the best, an’ wut I got 
fur hit I had to use fur medicine an’ fur 
taxes.” 

“You draw a pension, don’t you?” 

“Nary cent. I applied wunct. Hit 
was atter our little gran’child come to us, 
an’ we’d sorter had some extry expense, 
but they writ back that lessn they should 
be a ’stificut from the surgeon o’ the 
rig’maint I fit in—an’ the Lord knows 
whar he is by this time—I couldn’t git 
none, lessn they was a new law passed. 
An’ so hit sorter drapped.”’ 

“Well, Sim, I’m mighty sorry, but busi- 
ness is business, an’ if you can’t pay I'll 
hey to fo’close. The note has been overdue 
a long time.” 

“T know thet, but you allers said they 
wan't no hurry ’bout the note ’s long as I 
kep up the in-trust.”’ 

“Yes, but you’ve defaulted the inter- 
est.’ 

“T’ve wut?” 
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“You ain’t able to pay the interest, you 
say.” ; 

“Wull, I cyant this year, but I neve 
failed afore. Now, I’ve got two proposi- 
tions to make to yer. One is, let the in- 
trust lay till next year, an’ I'll try to pay 
hit and part of next, an’ ef I hev good 
luck I'll pay wut’s left o’ next the year 
atter, with the hull o’ the in-trust fur thet 
year—thet is, ef I keep my health an’ 
don’t hev no bad luck lack wut I’ve hed 
this year.” ag 

“That ain’t very favorable, is it, Sim 
What’s your other proposition ?”’ 

“Well, ’tother is, let ’em fo’eclose on 
everything but the cabin and garding an’ 
spring, an’ take all the rest. Jes’ leave 
me’nough to git a livin’ off’n an’ a place 
fur me ’n the ole woman an’ the little gal 
to sleep, an’ a place to keep the cow, an’ 
they kin take all the rest.” 

“Hla, ha! Well, this is rich! -Why, the 
whole thing won’t bring the face of the 
note, an’ you want to keep all the im- 
provements!” ; 

“T only want a chance to live. Good 
Lord, man, you don’t mean to take a man’s 
life fur payment of a note, do ye?” 

“Well, how you live or whether you 
live’s your own lookout. If we have to 
fo’close it’ll be on the whole place, you 
can bet your life. The money ort to be 
paid today, but I’ll wait thirty days, an’ 
if it don’t come then we'll have to do the 
next best thing.” 

Simeon mounted his old iron gray mare 
and sadly turned toward home. The horse 
was tall and gaunt and shaggy like him- 
self, and showed the marks of years and 
of honorable service. Her eye was sunken 
and dull, yet at times there seemed to 
smolder in it the fire of other days, for 
time had been when old weather-beaten 
Nan could show a clean pair of heels to 
anything on the creek, and there were 
some rash enough to believe that she could 
do so yet if she could smell oats once 
again, instead of living the year round on 
hazel brush and faith. 

Simeon had not the heart to tell his wife 
the sad news, yet she knew it when she 
saw him coming. She had discerned him 
far down the road, and hastened her prep- 
aration of a hoe cake and a cup of sassa- 
fras tea. 
so love coffee, but they had none. And’ 
Sim came in and tried to eat, but the hoe 
cake choked him and the tea went down 
hard, and at length the old man pushed 
his plate from him and leaned his elbows 
on the table and his face in his hands, and 
the tears dropped through upon the oil- 
cloth that covered the table. 

Hannah saw it and cried too, for she 
knew that it was not for himself that her 
husband wept, and that his tears were the 
sure indication that his all but hopeless 
errand had failed. 

“He wouldn’t do it?” she asked at 
length. : 

“No, he wouldn’t do nothin’. I don’t 
know as he cud a done nothin’ nohow. 
He’s only a agunt. 
eud.”’ , ; 

There was a tinge of bitterness in this, 
for Cal Blake had been born just across 
Jellico from Roundstone, and when a boy 
had often been over the ridge, visiting the 
neighbor boys, hunting in the woods, 
fishing in the creek, and throwing stones 
into the Sinks where, with ceaseless thirst, 
they gulp down the waters of Roundstone. 


Poor Sim, she thought, he did - 


But he wouldn’t ef he 
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He had been away somewhere and had 
studied law, and now signed his name 
J. C. Calhoun Blake, and he had become 
a Democrat and a resident of Pineville, 
and had hardened his heart against his 
own people. Noharderagent, no attorney 
more certain to demand the full pound of 
flesh, though it cut to the heart, could 
have been found, and the only check upon 
his heartlessness was his ambition for 
office, which made him chary of offending 
yoters without cause. But Sim Galloway 
had but one vote, and the firm of attorneys 
for whom Cal was conducting this business 
were well known and influential in the 
city where they lived, and it was far better 
to “stand in’’ with them than to temper 
the wind to the aged but well-shorn Sim. 
Besides, was it not law? And had he not 
signed the note and executed the mortgage 
deed of his own free will? Of course he 
bad, and he must. face the music like a 
man. That was the way Cal Blake ex- 
plained it to himself as he thought of a 
possibility of being charged with undue 
severity when he might at some future 
time be stumping Roundstone for the 
office of—well perhaps district attorney, 
or representative in the legislature, and 
then, it might be, for Congress. 

““Where’s Cad?’ asked Simeon, after 
the little that there was to tell had been 
told. Her name was Caroline, but they 
called her Cad. 

“She’s ben out a right smart while. She 


“went to see ef she cud git some sang, 


she said.” 

They were glad enough to get the gin- 
seng, which sold at the stores for money, 
and it was one of the few things that 
would bring money. It was said to be 
wanted for exportation to China, where it 
sometimes brought its weightin gold forits 
almost fabulous alleged medicinal virtue. 
It brought far less than its weight in gold 
to the people of Roundstone, and was 
scarce enough this year, but a dollar a 
pound is something, though it takes long 
to get a pound, and then it is sometimes 
discounted because the root is not dry 
enough. 

Cad soon came in, and brought a few 
sang roots, but there was a flush upon her 
cheek that seemed hardly to have come 
from her exercise. And this was what 
Sim and Hannah dreaded to see, for they 
felt sure that it meant that her quest for 
sang had not been her only errand into 
thé woods, and they disliked Joe Holcomb, 
and with reason. 

“You've got some sang, hain’t you, Cad? 
Wall, that’s nice. You’re a good gal. I 
shouldn’t wonder of thar’d be a ounce of 
hit wen hit’s dry. You mus’ a worked 
hard.” 

“JT had some help,’ confessed Cad, 
blushing, yet glad of this opportunity to 
say what she wanted to say. “Joe Hol- 
comb helped me.” 

The grandparents expressed no surprise 
but did not attempt to conceal their dis- 
approval. 

“TJ wisht you hadn’t a done hit, Cad,” 
said her grandfather. ‘“He’s a wuthless, 
no’count feller, an’ I wisht you wouldn’t 
never have nothin’ more to do with 
him.” 

“JT don’ see why you all are down on 
Joe,” she replied, slightly nettled. ‘‘He’s 


~ good’s the rest.” 


*.“No, hé hain’t, Cad,.an’ I know it. I 
know the hull Hocum tribe, lock, stock 
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’n’ bar’l, an’ they hain’t nothin’ good in 
none on ’em.”’ 

“That’s what you always say, but he 
ain’t to blame fur what his father’s done.” 

“No, child, he hain’t, an’ we’ve all got 
sins ’nough of our own, ’thout hevin’ to 
bar none of any one else. But Cad, you 
don’ adzackly understand. The hull Ho- 
com tribe is a low down, sneakin’, thievin’ 
erowd. Joe Hocum’s granddad was ar- 
rested fur sheep stealin’ an’ his wife was 
a clay-eater. Joe’s dad ’pended on the 
county an’ his neighbors fur wut he had 
ter eat, an’ on Providaince and treats fur 
wut he got ter drink, an’ he drunk enough 
then ter kill him ’bout five year ago, an’ 
they warn’t a livin’ soul that wasn’t glad 
he was dead, least of all his kin folks. I 
hain’t got nothin’ to say agin his mother, 
fur she’s a-livin’ yit, an’ she hain’t no 
wuss’n he is, an’ hit’s a burnin’ shame he 
don’ s’port her, but you know she hain’t 
no credit to the Holler.” 

“But Joe’s all right. I know he’s wild 
an’ drinks a little, an’ he ain’t no church 
member, an’ mebby he hunts on Sundays, 
an’ races horses an’ sometimes swears. 
But he’s nice, an’ he likes me, an’ I—I’m 
goin’ to marry him.” 

“Never, by the livin’ God in heaven!” 


ried Simeon, rising to his feet and stand- 


ing his full hight. “11 shoot him furst! 
Tll see you buried furst! I'd a heap 
ruther see you buried than married to 
that man!” 

“Cad,”’ interposed Hannah, mildly, lay- 
ing her hand on Simeon’s arm and gently 
pushing him back into his chair and step- 
ping before him as she spoke, ‘Cad, lissen 
tome. Yer granpap don’ mean no harm, 
’n’ you know hit. Hit’s cause he loves 
you, Cad. Now don’ be mad, but jes’ less 
we talk sense. You know a heap that 
they didn’t know wen I was a gal, an’ 
you’ve ben to school five sessions, an’ I 
never went but part o’ one, an’ your 
granpap har’ly thet. But we kin read the 
Bible an’ sign our names an’ do right 
fur’s we know, an’ we cyant do no more. 
But, Cad, your granpap knows some things 
you don’t, an’ one thing is, he knows a 
bad man fur’s he kin see him. An’ he’d 
ruther take thet little cosset lamb right 
outen the chimbly corner an’ throw hit 
out to the wolves than to see you mar- 
ried to a bad man. 

“Cad, we know some things that you 
don’t. We hain’t lived as long as we’ve 
done lived an’ not know nothin’. Now 
we don’ try to give you no advice about 
the spellin’ book an’ sich lack, but this is 
sorter somethin’ we do know about, your 
granpap an’ me.” 

“T don’ know what you know again 
Joe,’’ sobbed Cad from her apron. 

“Well, I kin tell you wut I know about 
him,” interrupted Simeon. “I know he’s 
a drunkard an’ a coward. I know he’s a 
mean, low-down rake. I know he’s a gam- 
bler an’ a cheat at.a hoss trade. I know 
they hain’t no good in the Hocum blood. 
I know his dad was ’’— 

“You don’ know nothin’ o’ the sort,” 
cried Cad. ‘‘You jes’ hate him ’cause his 
fam’ly ain’t good.”’ 

““Oad,’”’ said Hannah, again gently quiet- 
ing Simeon, whose violence had set him to 
coughing, “in everything but this one 
you’ve ben a comfort an’ a blessin’ to us. 
We've had you, Cad, ever sence you was a 
baby, ever sence your mother—died, an’ 
we tuk you fur our own. An’ all the love 
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that we ever had for your pa wen he was 
a child an’ all the love that we had for the 
five that didn’t live we give to you, an’a 
heap more. Cad, we hain’t a-goin’ to brag 
about wut we’ve done for you, but ef we 
could make you happy, your granpap an’ 
me, by layin’ down our pore ole lives, that 
hain’t had but mighty little sunshine but 
wut you’ve brought, we’d do hit, Cad, 
we'd do hit. An wen your gran’pa says 
he’d shoot Joe ruther’n for you ter marry 
him that ain’t wut he means. That’s the 
way he feels now, but hit hain’t wut he’d 
do. But, Cad, I’ll tell you wut he’d do. 
Ef hit would help you ary grain to be a 
better woman than you’d be without, he’d 
die his own self, Cad. He wouldn’t kill 
no other man, good or bad; but ef hit 
would do you ary grain o’ good, your ole 
gran’pa would go right down to the Sinks, 
Cad, an’ jump in fur your sake. That’s 
wut he’d do, Cad, an’ I wouldn’t be fur 
ahint him.” 

“But I don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it,” said Cad. “I don’t want you to 
die. I want you to live, an’. I love you 
an’ you know it. I want to marry Joe, 
an’ have a man to support me, and not to 
be a burden on you. An’ me an’ Joe will 
work and care for you, an’ we’ll pay off 
the mortgage on the place, an’ Joe’ll come 
here to live, an’ we’ll all be happy to- 
gether. We talked it all over today.” 

“Cad,” said Simeon, ‘‘you mought as 
well know. They hain’t no use 0’ thinkin’ 
0’ savin’ the place. Hit’s got to go. I’ve 
ben down to Pineville an’ seed Cal Blake, 
an’ he won’t wait fur the in-trust, and 
he’s goin’ to fo’close in thirty days.” 

“Well, that’s the more reason why I 
should have a home 0’ my own an’ a 
place to take you,”’ reasoned Cad. 

They gave up trying to make her see it, 
and mournfully sat staring at the future 
where it rose before them like a wall. 
But Cad felt a sense of relief that the 
worst had come, and that the extremity 
in which they found themselves justified 
more radical measures than would other- 
wise have been allowable. And thus it 
was that she who had been a joy to them 
in the seventeen years of her life added 
to their burden now a breaking load. 

(To be continued.) 


An important petition presented to the Brit- 
ish House of Commons a fortnight ago deserves 
to be kept in mind as a sign of the times. The 
petitioners, 38,743 in number, ask for an in- 
quiry as to the exercise by Lord Salisbury of 
his authority as an adviser of the queen in 
strengthening the ritualistic wing of the Angli- 
ean Church. They point out that out of a total 
of thirty-four bishops there are (or were when 
the petition was drafted) twenty High Church- 
men, or ritualists, and not more than five 
evangelical Churchmen, of whom Lord Salis- 
bury has nominated thirteen of the former and 
only three of the latter. They assert that the 
outcome of this policy has been to revolution- 
ize the church through the dissemination of 
false doctrines now taught by a large section 
of the clergy, and they ask parliament to ascer- 
tain to what extent such patronage has already 
been granted to those ‘‘ who openly or secretly 
ignore the Protestant character of the Church of 
England, established by the laws of this realm, 
and who repudiate the Reformation by teach- 
ing the false doctrines of the papacy.’’ This 
appeal may become historic, even if now it 
falls flat on the ears of a parliament which 
The Christian Commonwealth describes as 
“composed of Jews, infidels, mammonmongers, 
brewers, soldiers, lawyers, aristocrats and a 
sprinkling of Christian reformers.” 
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In and Around Chicago 


Logan Day 

July 22, the twenty-third anniversary of the 
battle of Atlanta, in which Gen. John A. Logan 
was the hero, witnessed the unveiling of an 
equestrian statue in his honor in which every 
citizen of Dlinois cannot help taking pride. 
The statue, the work of St. Gaudens, is of 
heroic size and stands on the lake front. Mrs. 
Logan and her family, as well as such men as 
Judge Blodgett who knew General Logan 
intimately, declare it perfect. It represents 
the general at the moment when, upon the 
order of General Sherman, he assumed the com- 
mand of McPherson’s men after their leader 
had fallen in battle. With the flag in his 
right hand, the bridle in his left, erect in his 
saddle with the ery, ‘“‘MePherson and re- 
venge,”’ he rallies the discouraged soldiers and 
leads them to a splendid victory. The work 
is instinct with life. The charger, modeled 
from one very like the black horse which the 
general was accustomed to ride, is just ready to 
spring forward. The poiseisadmirable. The 
unveiling was the act of Master Jack Logan 
the third, the five-year-old son of the favorite 
daughter. Mrs. Logan and all her family were 
present as guests of the State. Governor 
Tanner, as the representative of the State, 
welcomed visiting officials from other States. 
The march along Michigan Avenue was im- 
pressive. First came the regulars of the 
United States army detailed for the purpose, 
then the representatives of the Grand Army 
followed by the State militia. The Confederate 
Army was represented not only by soldiers who 
wore the gray but by men like General Gordon 
of Georgia who led them, and are able to ap- 
preciate the bravery and military skill of the 
man in whose honor the monument has been 
erected. 

After prayer by Dr. Arthur Edwards, editor 
of the Northwestern Advocate, the monument 
was presented to the State in an address by 
Henry W. Blodgett of the board of commission- 
ers appointed to secure the erection of the 
monument. The oration was delivered by 
George R. Peck who, having never failed to 
meet the emergencies of an occasion like the 
present, sustained his reputation as one of the 
most gifted speakers in the country. The re- 
ception in the Coliseum in the evening was 
an oceasion never to be forgotten. One hun- 
dred thousand invitations had been issued, 
but no one who could push his way into 
the immense edifice was turned away. The 
galleries were for the public. Those who 
were in the Coliseum when Bryan was nom- 
inated for the presidency can imagine the 
scene presented. The day marked the appre- 
ciation of a grateful State for the service of 
one of the truest of its citizens. The mayor 
had made it a holiday by proclamation. The 
business houses were closed. ‘The whole city 
sought to honor the memory of the man who 
had had his home within its limits, had repre- 
sented the State in Congress again and again, 
and on the battlefield, and had never failed in 
his loyalty either to city, State or nation. 

It is the largest equestrian statue in Amer- 
ica and is the only one modeled by St. Gau- 
dens. It was cast in three pieces. The figure 

Logan forms one of the pieces, that of the 
flag another, and that of the horse the third. 
The hight from the base to the tip of the flag 
is twenty-six feet and five inches. The ex- 
pense has been met by the State, and for once 
the State has received full value for its appro- 
priation. 


A New Peoria : 

Peoria has had the re,utation of being the 
great whiskey center of the United States. 
She is fast gaining a reputation for learning 
in which many of her citizens will take more 
pride than in the one which their city has so 
long borne. Not quite two years ago Mrs. 
Lydia Bradley, an old resident of Peoria, set 
aside $2,000,000 with which to found and en- 
dow the Bradley Polytechnical Institute. In 
order that the best course of instruction might 


be secured and the best teachers, the school 
was affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
Stimulated by the example of Mrs. Bradley, 
Mr. Washington Corrington, another Peorian, 
almost ninety years of age, devotes property 
worth from a million to a million and a half 
for the establisment of a college in the city 
where he has so long lived. This college is 
also to be affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. Its course of study will supplement 
that of the Bradley Institute and help to make 
Peoria a great center of education. To the 
credit of the city commercially it ought to be 
said that its whiskey interest is far less im- 
portant than its glucose interest, and that for 
Christian earnestness and the attractiveness 
of its churches few cities of its size rival 
Peoria. 


A Step in Jury Reform 

Chicago judges have discharged their duty 
nobly in appointing three men to serve as jury 
commissioners with whose character and abil- 
ity no one can find a word of fault. They are 
E. D. Redington, Francis E. Spooner and 
W. J. Onahan. The latter is a Roman Cath- 
oli¢ and a Democrat. The others are Repub- 
licans. Mr. Redington is a member of the 
Eyanston Congregational Chureh. Their du- 
ties will be to select persons to serve as jurors. 
It is confidently anticipated that through their 
efforts the jury system of the city will be 
greatly improved. 


Protest Against Taxes 

McCormick Theological Seminary protests 
against a tax of nearly $6,000 levied on her 
property. The ground of the protest is that 
the income of the property upon which the 
tax is placed is used entirely for educational 
and religious purposes. The assessors claim 
that as the property in question consists of 
tlats and dwelling houses, which are rented in 
order to produce an income, they are taxable. 
A precedent is found in the decision that the 
portion of. the block owned by the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the center of the 
city and rented for business purposes is tax- 
able, although the income is used for religious 
purposes. McCormick owns twenty-four acres. 
Fifteen of them are oceupied for dwellings. 
It is on them that the tax is assessed. The 
question will probably be taken to the Su- 
preme Court for decision. 


A Great Find 

If rumor can be trusted and the words of 
an expert, Judge Barton Payne of Chicago is 
the fortunate owner of a genuine Murillo. 
The pieture has been on exhibition in the Art 
Institute. Mr. Alfred Dawson, whose knowl- 
edge in art matters is accurate and extensive, 
does not hesitate to aseribe the painting to 
Murillo. He says it belongs to the period in 
the artist’s life when he was under the influ- 
ence of Rubens, Van Dyck, Velasquez and 
Ribera, and was probably one of a large num- 
ber of pictures painted about 1642 in order to 
obtain means for foreign travel. The canvas 
is perhaps three feet by four, and represents 
the adoration of the shepherds. It has suf- 
fered very little from age. It was purchased 
in 1846 by Dr. De Hart from the collection 
owned by the Duke of Tuscany and was 
brought to New Orleans. He seems to have 
obtained it through Senator Soulé. It was 
sold by Dr. De Hart in 1880 to A. Hawkins, 
Esq. Judge Payne has purchased it on the 
strength of Mr. Dawson’s judgment. It cer- 
tainly is a picture of great merit and resem- 
bles a real Murillo. FRANKLIN, 


I have long since ceased to pray, ‘* Lord 
Jesus, have compassion upon a lost world.”’ I 
remember the day and the hour when I seemed 
to hear the Lord rebuking me for making such 
aprayer. He seemed to say to me, “I have 
had compassion on a lost world, and now is it 
time for you to have compassion.”—A. ./. 
Gordon. 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME’ 


The Church, in discussing the needs of the 
age, says: ‘‘What the modern man wants 
in these modern days is truth,” and adds: 
‘*For example, in regard to the Bible, he 
does not ask what people have been in the 
habit of believing about the Bible, but what. 
is really true concerning it. He cares more 
for what the Bible says or does not say 
about itself than for all the pronouncements. 
of all the commentators. He believes that in 
the study of the Bible, as in any other study, 
the best way is not to go to it with a theory 
already formed and try to form the facts to fit 
that theory, but to begin with the facts and 
get the theory out of them. Not what Dr. 
This and Dr. That say the Bible ought to 
be—that is not what the seeker after truth 
cares for—but what the Bible really is. Cer- 
tain it is, that every theory of inepiaaieom 
which does not meet the facts is bound to fai 

The Watchman, viewing the matter from the 
Baptist standpoint, considers Rey. B. Fay 
Mills’s reply to our recent query “not so 
satisfactory as one could wish. . . . Thére are 
two points at issue. Does he accept the Uni- 
tarian platform in the Unitarian sense, and 
does he present this platform as the sole state- 
ment of his belief?” 


ABROAD 


Jan Maclaren, in a contribution to The Brit- 
ish Weekly, giving impressions of the United 
States, asks as becomes a thrifty Scotchman: 
“Ts the ostentatious waste of food in hotels 
wholesome or justifiable where the menu is 
bewildering in variety and the portions sup- 
plied beyond all necessity and more is taken 
away than is used? Does it conduce to stabil- 
ity and self-restraint to be quite indifferent 
about tomorrow, and to reserve nothing of 
today’s earnings? Have not the farmers traded 
recklessly on the virgin resourees of the land? 
Have not the forests been improvidently cut 
down? Is there not everywhere a certain 
want of prudence and management which 
cannot in the long run minister to moral 
strength or even to material wealth? If it be 
true, a8 is contended, that every great empire 
has been built up on thrift, this means that the 
homeliest of virtues does not end in the aceu- 
mulation of money, but results in the creation 
of manhood.” Mr. A. F. Sanborn’s article in 
the August Atlantic, giving his analysis of the 
life of a Massachusetts Shoe Town, deseribes 
tendencies and changes which indicate inereas- 
ing thriftlessness, a state which we fear is typ- 
ical and justifies lan Maclaren’s indictment of 
us. 

The London Independent, in these terms, 
urges international friendliness. ‘* Now is 
the time for every Christian who lives under 
the stars and stripes to do his uttermost to 
bind two of the mightiest nations in a bond 
that shall never be broken. On our side we 
trust that there will be no reluctance to enter 
into negotiations and no coldness which will 
be daunted by a little difficulty. It was said 
with regard to the late unfortunate treaty that 
we entered into it to lige the United States. 
We believe that this country had even a 
higher motive than that, and on such a motive 
we must act again. To make the mother and 
daughter perpetual friends is a result which is 
worthy of great exertion and self-denial.” 

From Dr. Fairbairn’s discriminating review 
in the Contemporary of the recent life of 
Jowett we take this paragraph. “It would 
hardly be too much to say that Jowett never 
understood either the Dissenter or Dissent. 
He was, perhaps, in the heart of him inclined 
to think that to be serupulous about Con- 
formity was to make much ado about nothing. 
The pathos of the Dissenter’s position did not 
appeal to him. He had difficulty in conceiving 
that a man might have an absorbing desire to 
be a member of a great university, and yet feel 
under an imperious obligation to refuse mem- 
bership on the only terms that were then 
possible,” 
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THE HOME 
A Greeting 


My day was sordid and perplexed, 
Close circled by the commonplace; 
And late I walked with spirit vexed 
And sense of self-disgrace ; 
For life and I were out of tune; 
I did not see the roselike flush; 
I did not feel the kindly hush 
Of waning afternoon. 


Its glory all around me lay, 

While yet I paced in discontent ; 

When suddenly, from far away, 

A quivering flash was sent; 

It thrilled my heart, it stayed my feet, 
A beacon sure and glad it shone, 
The last red gleam of day upon 

Your westward window, Sweet. 


And straight I knew the world was fair: 
I heard a robin’s prophet song; 

I drank the bright wine of the air; 

My pulse grew quick and strong; 

Not wasted seemed the day’s work done; 
Not hopeless seemed the thing I sought; 
The far-off hights of toil and thought 

Seemed worthy to be won. 

—Ellen Burroughs. 


It is a trite saying that no one should 
expect perfection in his friends, and yet 
we are constantly demanding that our 
friends’ virtues shall be in a line with our 
ideas instead of with the general trend of 
their own characters. We seem to wish 
' to lay on each friend the burden he is 
least fitted to bear, to demand from him a 
trait with which he was not endowed by 
nature, and then, when disappointed at 
his lack, we feel that he is not to be 
trusted in the future. We are all asking 
for “perfect trust’’ between friends, but 
we are not yet perfected in other direc- 
tions. Why, then, should we expect that 
because we care deeply for some other 
fallible mortal he is equal to this highest 
of all perfection? It is not lowering 
ideals of friendship to estimate our friends’ 
characters, and recognize clearly what we 
have no right to expect from such a char- 
acter. It is true that we may love a 
friend for what he is to be, but we must 
also care for and respect his present indi- 
viduality. 


In learning to ride a wheel it is a com- 
mon experience for the beginner to find 
himself running into the very obstacle 
which he wishes to avoid. He sees a 
stone with sufficient space each side of it 
for him to ride in safety, but he is so 
frightened at the thought of what would 
happen should he strike it that he can see 
nothing else, and consequently the wheel 
goes where the eye directs. So a self- 
conscious young man in entering a room 
full of guests is often chagrined and 
vexed to find himself guilty of the very 
awkwardness against which he had been 
cautioning himself. If it bea law of our 
nature that we are likely to do that about 
which we think most, whether we wish to 
or not, then certainly the less we think 
about temptations the better. We know 
there are certain sins into which we might 
fall. If we sit and think about them the 
chances are that we shall end, perhaps un- 
consciously, by committing them. Rather 
let us fill our minds with high and noble 
ideals so that there will be no room for 
anything low or evil. <A glance will suf- 
fice to show us that the stone or temptation 
is there and how to avoid it. After that 
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our eyes and thoughts should be turned 
to more agreeable sights. 


Jean Ingelow 
BY ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


Among the English women poets of this 
later nineteenth century three have gained 
special rank and remembrance, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Christina Rossetti and 
Jean Ingelow. The last of the trio was 
inferior in deep spirituality and poetic in- 
sight, yet she gained the admiration and 
love of many readers. Her recent death 
recalls pleasant hours spent in pure, un- 
critical enjoyment of her poems and tales. 

In reviewing the uneventful life of the 
poet, we find that she was born in Boston, 
England, in 1830. With eleven brothers 
and sisters she passed a dreamy childhood, 
which she thus records: ‘‘I was very 


happy at times and generally wondering 
at something—I remember better than 
“ anything else that certain ecstatic sen- 
sations of joy used to get hold of me and 
that I used to creep into corners to think 
This shy, 


out my thoughts by myself.’ 


JEAN INGELOW 


happy girl, with a poet’s sensitive nature, 
wrote her first verses on folding shutters 
in a roof-room overlooking the ocean. 
Her appreciative mother found them and 
urged Jean to copy and preserve the 
simple stanzas. Other work was collected 
and in 1850 a publisher was found in Mr. 
Longman. 

This first volume, A Rhyming Chron- 
icle of Incidents and Feeling, attracted 
meager attention, yet Jean Ingelow was 
encouraged by the loving faith of her 
mother and brother George. Before the 
publication of her first genuine poetry in 
1863 she had attempted to write fiction in 
Allerton and Dreux (1851) and Tales of 
Orris (1860). These crude, puerile efforts, 
however, were forgotten in the delight 
called forth by her simple poems of love 
and life. Familiarity with both songs 
and poems has not lessened the popular- 
ity of Sailing Beyond the Sea, The High 
Tide at Lincolnshire and Songs of Seven. 

Miss Ingelow, at times, allowed senti- 
ment to verge closely on sentimentalism. 
She sometimes suffered pathos and ro- 
mance to become melodramatic but, in 
the main, her most popular poems are 
permeated by natural, wholesome senti- 
ment. Her love is no glowing passion 
like the love poems of Shelley, Byron and 
Swinburne. The sentiment embodied in 
her narratives and lyrics is a tender, 
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homely, peaceful devotion, witness Di- 
vided, The Long White Seam and the 
popular lyric, Binding Sheaves. 

Miss Ingelow was not content to write 
simple lyrics and idyls of nature and home 
life. She attempted more dramatic nar- 
ratives in The Story of Doom, Rosamond, 
Laurance and The Sleep of Sigismund. 
As romantic narratives such poems are 
quite inferior to Lucile, Lalla Rookh and 
Aurora Leigh, with which they suggest 
comparison. She will be remembered not 
as a narrative, dramatic poet, but rather 
as a lyrist, whose charm has been well 
expressed by Stedman in Victorian Poets. 
He calls her “an idyllic lyrist,’’ whose 
poems “spring up suddenly and tunefully 
as skylarks from the daisy-spangled, haw- 
thorn-bordered meadows of old England 
with a blitheness long unknown, and in 
their idyllic underflights moved with the 
tenderest currents of human life.’’ Such 
poetic praise may justly be given to the 
nature verses in her edition, Poems of the 
Old Days and the New. Strong religious 
faith mingled with poetic sympathy char- 
acterize Nature for Nature’s Sake, recalled 
by the first stanza: 

White as white butterflies that each one dons, 
Her face their wide white wings to shade withal, 
Many moon-daisies throng the water-spring, 
While couched in rising barley titlarks call, 

And bees alit upon their martagons 

Do hang a-murmuring, a-murmuring. 

Jean Ingelow revealed her sympathy 
with child life in many poems dedicated 
to children, yet she has, perhaps, endeared 
herself more to the little ones by her 
fairy tale, Mopsa, the Fairy, and Studies 
for Stories. The latter book has been 
characterized as ‘‘prose-poems, carefully 
meditated and exquisitely touched in by a 
teacher ready to sympathize with every 
joy and sorrow.”’ Stories Told to a Child 
and A Sister's Bye-Hours are also simple, 
helpful volumes, greatly superior to the 
author’s ambitious fiction, Don John and 
Fated to be Free. 

Few authors possess such practical phi- 
lanthropy as Miss Ingelow. In one of her 
most delicate poems, Mother Showing the 
Portrait of Her Child, is found the couplet: 

Still humanity grows dearer, 

Being learned the more. 
Her “copyright dinners”? have already 
become famous and are thus described by 
her: “‘I have set up a dinner table for the 
sick poor, or rather for such persons as 
are just out of the hospitals and are hun- 
gry and yet not strong enough to work. 
We have about twelve to dinner three 
times a week and hope to continue the 
plan. It is such a comfort to see the good 
it does. I find it one of the pleasures of 
writing that it gives me more command 
of money for such purposes than falls to 
the lot of most women.” 

Miss Ingelow’s books were popular in 
America and she derived a large income 
from theig sale. Characteristic of the 
true-hearted woman was this letter to an 
American friend: ‘I should be much 
obliged if you would give in my name $25 
to some charity in Boston—such an one 
as does not belong to any one party in 
particular, such as a city infirmary or 
orphan school. I do not like to draw 
money from your country and give none 
in charity.” 

The last years of the poet’s life have 
been spent with her brother in old Ken- 
sington. Ever fond of flower culture,she 
admitted that the conservatory was her 
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favorite literary workshop. By quiet, 
patient devotion to literature and to hu- 
manity she has left a strong influence for 
purity, hope and service. 


Binding Sheaves 
Hark! a lover binding sheaves, 
To his maiden sings, 
Flutter, flutter go the leaves, 
Larks drop their wings. 
Little brooks for all their mirth 
Are not blithe as he. 
“Give me what the love is worth 
That I give thee. 


“Speech that cannot be forborne 

Tells the story through ; 

I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet, 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


““Money’s worth is house and land, 

Velvet coat and vest. 

Work’s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth? 
Ah! she sits above, 

Sighing, ‘Weigh me not with earth, 
Love’s worth is love.’ ” 

—Jean Ingelow. 


The Rival Societies 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


I had been warned when admitted un- 
der Miss Lyddy Seaton’s hospitable roof 
for summer board that I must esteem it 
as a great favor. When seated at her ir- 
reproachable tea-table, in her appallingly 
neat room, opposite her slightly aggrieved 
and wholly severe face, I became as a 
menial intruder into the domain of a prin- 
cess, burdened with a futile desire to pro- 
pitiate her ungracious highness. 

She remained correct, implacable and 
unapproachable, nevertheless, when I tim- 
idly offered to accompany her to church 
the following Sunday. I trailed modestly 
along in her rustling wake to the front 
pew, where I studied her determined pro- 
file and bristling bonnet with furtive eyes 
in the intervals of theservice. The young 
minister had no sooner begun his dis- 
course than I had a kindly, kindred feel- 
ing for him; he, too, was endeavoring to 
propitiate Miss Lyddy and he, too, was 
unsuccessful. I decided to stay to Sun- 
day school and my hostess condescended 
to introduce me to a motherly body who 
gave me the cue to the minister’s anxiety 
in an incredibly short space of time. 

“Tt’s real hard for him, poor fellow,”’ 
she whispered. ‘You see, Miss Lyddy,’’ 
—I was amazed and shocked at this fa- 
miliar appellation, which I soon found 
was not only common but eminently 
proper—‘*‘and several other of the promi- 
nent members of the church didn’t want 
the last minister to go and they won’t 
help this one a mite. He’s got a wife and 
two children and not half enough salary 


because they’re so mean’’— here her 
voice was lowered as a pale little woman 
appeared. 


“This is Mrs. Campbell, our minister’s 
wife, Miss Wallace.” 

I walked home with the minister’s wife 
and fell in love with her appealing blue 
eyes and sweet, apologetic smile, and when 
I walked into my spick and span room at 
Miss Lyddy’s my inferiority to her had 
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vanished; for the dear little minister’s 
wife had ventured to tell me a few of her 
perplexities, and had ended with: “If 
only Miss Lyddy and her friends, Mrs. 
Deacon Blaisdell and Mrs. Lyndon, and 
some others would help along. It wasn’t 
our fault that they wanted to keep the 
old minister, and we do need everybody 
that’s in our church.” 

As the days went by little Mrs. Camp- 
bell and I grew to be fast friends. She 
came to me with her difficulties and I 
gave her my honest sympathy, which was 
all that was asked. Not that she ever 
complained of what to my selfish soul 
seemed her heaviest troubles—the weary- 
ing care of two babies, the burden of her 
housework, the insufficient salary—but 
the coldness of her husband’s church was 
her real sorrow. 

Once, with the courage of a worthy 
cause, I determined to speak my mind to 
Miss Lyddy. 

‘How much do you pay your minister?” 
I demanded, fiercely. 

Miss Lyddy stared at me a moment, then 
responded quite as vehemently, “It’s a 
shameful little.’ And I lost the thread 
of the rest of the argument. 

One day the minister’s wife came to my 
room. “I want to talk with you,” she 
said. 

I smiled encouragingly. 

“My husband and I have been praying 
over the church and it has come to us that 
the matter is the members are all think- 
ing too much about themselves.” 

“Perhaps that is it,” I assented, blindly. 

“Tt came to me that we might arouse 
interest by having a Foreign Missionary 
Society, and I thought perhaps you would 
help start it. You’re interested in mis- 
sionary work, aren’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” I responded, “I am—at 
home ’’— : } 

“Why couldn’t you start it?” 

I hesitated. ‘But Mrs. Campbell, I 
don’t see how can it do the Hopkinsville 
church any good?” 

“O, I’m sure it will,” the little woman 
said, eagerly. ‘We had one in my home 
church and it gave an interest to all the 
work. Then you can help us so nicely, 
and perhaps Miss Lyddy will be inter- 
ested.” 

*O, no, I have no influence with Miss 
Lyddy,’’ I asserted, honestly. ‘* Then, 
pardon me, Mrs. Campbell, ought we to 
raise money for the heathen when your 
own church needs it so much? Really, 
they ought to pay the minister a larger 
salary.” 

A soft pink flush spread over the pale 
face. “I know it,” she said, gently. 
“But, my dear, I can’t bear to think that 
we’re just having a church to support it- 
self, and not doing anything for Christ’s 
world.” 

She looked at me so beseechingly that I 
surrendered unconditionally. ‘I will do 
what I can, Mrs. Campbell.” 

Saturday night I said to Miss Lyddy, 
“Should you object if we had a meeting 
of the ladies at this house to see about 
forming a Foreign Missionary Society?” 

Miss Lyddy put down her cup and glared 
at me across the table. “A Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society,’’ she echoed, in a voice 
faint with surprise. ‘‘I—O, yes, you can 
have it here, but I shan’t come.” 

‘We should be happy to see you, Miss 
Lyddy,” I said, calmly. 
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I think our meeting was a success, for 
Mrs. Campbell’s face shone with pleasure 
as she shook hands with the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rober, and the five ladies pres- 
ent, already the hardest working members 
of the church, told each other many times 
how delighted they were with this new 
opportunity. Miss Lyddy’s absence was 
no blight upon the meeting except as my 
prophetic soul realized that certain re- 
marks might be made by my landlady to 
which it would be my duty as a foreign 
missionary worker to reply. It was when 
we were seated in the parlor after tea 
that Miss Lyddy began in what was, for 
her, an avalanche of words. 

“T call it a downright shame and a 
ridiculous proceeding to start a Foreign 
Missionary Society when the minister 
and his wife of your own chureh hayven’t 
got enough to live on, and the parsonage 
roof leaks like a sieve and the furnace 
smokes like a locomotive. Raise money 
for your own needs, say I, and don’t let 
your minister’s family starve or die of 
pneumonia, nor your church people have 
the asthma. The idea of sending money 
to the Hottentots and Fakirs and China- 
men and Japanmen and Hindians ’’—Miss 
Lyddy was getting a trifle mixed—“and 
let folks of your own blood and nation 
starve! Why didn’t you start a Home 
Missionary Society and bring in the peo- 
ple that ought to belong to the church and 


help out? I declare, it makes me so mad 


if I don’t believe I’ll start a Home Mis- 
sionary Society myself ’’— 

“Why don’t you, Miss Lyddy?” I in- 
terrupted, calmly, as Miss Lyddy paused 
with a very red face. : 

She looked at me as if I myself were 
one of the heathen, but I went on: “I 
should think anybody might start a splen- 
did Home Missionary Society here. Iam 
sure the minister’s wife needs the money 
badly enough.” 

Miss Lyddy sat bolt upright, and turn- 
ing her head away from me fixed her gaze 
upon the mantel-shelf. Feeling that I 
had said all that was wise I left her in 
strained contemplation. 

And behold, with this motive, not wholly 
noble perhaps, did Miss Lyddy begin her 
Home Missionary Society. From Mrs. 
Rober’s confidences I learned that by some 
mysterious method she had inveigled or 
angered into it most of the recreant 
church members. Consequently the two 
elements of the church were arrayed 
against each other—the seven ladies who 
belonged to the Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety and the four ladies of the Home Mis- 
sionary Cirele—small numbers, but potent 
in Hopkinsville church. 

Before the hostility of this new faction 
should increase in quantity or quality 
the Foreign Missionary Society took a 
decided step. It issued cards of invita- 
tion to a function called an “At Home,” 
for curiosity’s sake, since Mrs. Rober in- 
formed me that they had never had an af- — 
fair which went by that name in the yil- 
lage. I scarcely expected Miss Lyddy’s 
following would come, and the ladies as- 
sembled on Mrs. Rober’s beautiful lawn 
exchanged doubts as to whether they 
would have guests to entertain, but the 
event in any case would not be without 
reward, since the notice of it had already 
added to the numbers of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. But at precisely the hour 
of the invitation Miss Lyddy rustled up 
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the driveway in her best black silk, and 
_ one by one her society arrived soon after 
and we welcomed all cordially. 

We had departed from the regulation 
“At Home” by providing a program for 
the instruction as well as amusement of 
our guests. But first Mrs. Rober asked 
that we might hear a few words from our 
sister society, and Miss Lyddy rose with 
burning cheeks and an expression on her 
face that betokened her honest purpose to 
speak her mind. 

“P’raps I'd better not say anything,” 
she commenced, yet went on. ‘For my 
part, I don’t believe in running off to for- 
eign countries and leaving our families 
erying at home. I thinkif we’ll take right 
hold here and help we’ll be better off than 
if we try to reach out and save the heathen 
and let. our own church go to wrack and 
ruin.”’ She sat down with hard emphasis, 
and not one seemed to see the humor of 
Miss Lyddy’s defending the church she 
had so long neglected. Some looked trou- 
bled, some pleased, at her stirring address. 

Mrs. Rover was equal to the occasion. 
She bowed and said, ‘‘We are glad to hear 
from our Home Missionary Society,” and 
announced the next number on the pro- 
gram. 

We flattered ourselves we had prepared 
a program not too aggressive, but inter- 
esting and informing on the subject of 
foreign missions; and, watching the faces 
of our home missionary members, I 
thought they did not dislike it. At the 
end Mrs. Rober again arose. 


“T have been told,’’ she said, “‘that the 
Home Missionary Society has started a 
subscription to certain church expenses, 
and I move that it be circulated right 
here, and all the members of the Foreign 
Missionary Society that want to, and I 
guess they all do, can put down their 
names.” 

The kind Providence that had brought 
Miss Lyddy so far brought the paper in 
her pocket and it was passed about. It 
was already headed by Miss Lyddy’s name 
opposite a generous sum, and enriched by 
the entire Home Missionary Society dis- 
playing equal liberality. I was proud to 
see each of our ladies put down her name 
_in noble emulation until there was sub- 
scribed a generous addition to the minis- 
ter’s small salary. 

“Tt’s all for you,’? a woman whispered 
to Mrs. Campbell, as the paper was passed 
by her. “They’ve got quite a good deal 
for your husband.” 

The minister’s wife looked dazed for 
a moment; then she rose to her feet. 
“Please, Mrs. President, may I speak?” 
she asked, in her gentle voice. ‘‘I didn’t 
understand what you ladies were doing ’’— 
she paused. “I didn’t know it was for 
me.” She stretched her thin white hands 
toward Miss Lyddy, sitting erect among 
her colleagues. ‘“‘How good of you! How 
eanI thank you! Wedoneeditso much!” 
The tears were on her cheeks now, but 
she smiled over them. ‘And to think, 
dear friends, that we’re not going to have 
money just for ourselves, but are going 
to give it to others. I am so glad that 
this church may be happy itself and help 
the world the dear Christ loved so well,” 
and she sat down with a radiant, quiver- 
ing smile. 

- Mrs. Rober was trying to choke down 
her tears to speak when another antici- 
pated her. 
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“T’m much obliged to you, ladies, for 
puttin’ your names down on our list, and 
we'll put our names on yours when you 
passit round.’’ Miss Lyddy’s voice sounded 
clear and concise. There was a pause 
now, butshedidnotsitdown. ‘TI thought 
—if the ladies liked—I might suggest— 
that we unite the two societies and work 
together and—help everybody everywhere 
—the foreign sinners and the sinners at 
home—of whom I am chief ”’— 

Then the clear tones broke and there 
was silence until Mrs. Rober lifted a qua- 
vering voice to sing, “‘Blest be the tie 
that binds.” 

Dear Miss Lyddy—no sinner but one of 
God’s saints. Though they say the two 
societies are not united, yet every lady 
that belongs to one is a member of the 
other, and when they meet on alternate 
weeks Mrs. Rober presides over the Home 
Missionary Society and Miss Lyddy over 
the foreign. 


Children Who Have Bank Ac- 


counts 
BY HAZEL SHEPARD 


Perhaps some of the children who read 
this are members of the Stamp-saving 
Society. If they are I am sure they will 
like to hear their society praised and will 
be glad to have other children know about 
it. 

There is a Stamp-saving Society in Bos- 
ton, which was founded six years ago and 
now has 125 branches in the city and in 
Fitchburg, Worcester, Lawrence and New 
Bedford. There is a society in New York 
with 300 stations. Others are in Balti- 
more, in Providence, R. I., and in Cundys 
Harbor, Me. In the West an organiza- 
tion much like these is called the Nickel- 
saving Society. It was started in Detroit. 
Most of the societies, especially in cities, 
are for children, but not all of them. That 
of Providence is patronized mostly, if not 
wholly, by Portuguese; and that at Cundys 
Harbor, Me., is for the fishermen, who used 
to spend all they had in the summer-and 
often were hungry in the winter. 

This is the way the boys and girls of 
New York, Boston and Baltimore become 
depositors with their own bank-books. A 
child takes a cent or more to a station, 
which he hears of from a teacher at 
school. He gives his money to a pleasant 
young lady at the desk, who asks him his 
name and address. In afew minutes she 
hands him a brown manilla card and 
shows him where his name and address 
are written upon it and the name of the 
station where he has deposited his money. 
Then the young lady unfolds this card and 
shows him a stamp, which she has stuck 
on a space marked for it, in one corner. 
It looks much like a postagestamp, and 
there are many other spaces, which, she 
tells him, are for more stamps. She will 
stick them on as soon as he brings more 
pennies. She shows him the different 
stamps she has for different sums and 
tells him that when the stamps on his 
card show that he has deposited $3, he 
will receive a deposit-book, much like a 
regular grown-up bank-book. 

There is printing on the card and the 
young depositor will probably read it all 
before he gets home: ‘‘A penny saved 
is a penny gained ’’; “A wise man saves 
for the future’’; ‘You can’t get rich by 
spending money”; “‘When you have a 
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spare cent buy the stamps.’’ Now these 
stamps and the card are really a free gift 
from the Stamp Society, for when the de- 
positor needs mittens for winter, or wants 
to buy his Christmas presents, he can 
draw out his money or any amount of it. 

When any child’s pennies and nickels 
and dimes have amounted to $5, the 
young lady at the desk usually persuades 
him to putit in some savings bank, where 
it will draw interest. In this way many 
very poor children have started a bank 
account and perhaps made the beginnings 
of their fortunes with the pennies that 
usually go for candies and marbles and 
paper dolls. The central station of the 
Boston Stamp Society is at 5 Park Square. 
The largest branch is open on Mondays 
between 12 and 1.30 in a room of the 
South Boston Bank. 


Helps to Health 


For all-around use in emergencies carbolated 
vaseline or cosmoline is a boon to the summer 
tourist. It is efficacious for sunburn, prickly 
heat and the inflammation produced by poi- 
sonous vegetation. 


According to a well-known cooking teacher 
a simple salad consisting of any green vege- 
table and a French dressing should be served 
every day in the year. The vegetable salts, 
together with the fatty food furnished by the 
oil, make salads peculiarly wholesome. 


A medical paper inveighs against cradles 
and rocking-chairs, declaring that the sooth- 
ing feeling which rocking superinduces is 
really a mild congestion of the hrain. The 
habit of rocking and reading or sewing is de- 
cidedly injurious to the eyes as well as the 
brain. 

It is consoling to be assured by such an 
authority as Mrs. E. H. Richards of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology that our ice 
supplies in this State are generally pure. She 
advises, however, for drinking purposes the 
selection of perfectly clear ice, free from bub- 
bles or any imperfections. 


It is almost as unhygienie to sleep in an al- 
cove as to use the old-fashioned curtained 
beds. If one is obliged to keep a bed in an 
aleove it ought to be moved well forward 
before retiring. While avoiding the direct 
draught, get as near the current in the middle 
of the room as possible, and away from the 
stagnant pool of air in the end of the alcove, 


Mrs. Richards’s statement that there is al- 
most as much harm in eating too digestible 
food as in eating indigestible food will be a 
new idea to most people. But it will readily 
be seen that it is to the advantage of a healthy, 
active person to have the process of digestion 
go on for a reasonable time, otherwise food 
does not ‘‘stand by us’’ and we become faint. 
Moreover, if one always eats food that is 
previously digested there is danger of weak- 
ening the cells of the digestive organs so that 
they become incapable of taking care of hearty 
viands. 


According to a dentistry journal the proper 
toothbrush is one which will by its shape 
reach as nearly as possible all parts of the 
mouth. The handle should be a little curved, 
the bristles being on the inner side of the 
curve and set in tufts, not close together, for a 
closely-set brush becomes very filthy. At the 
extreme end of the brush should bea larger 
and longer tuft of bristles. The brush, to be 
effective, should be used in every direction, 
particularly with a vertical movement brush- 
ing down upon the upper teeth and up upon 
the lower, allowing the stiff and scattering 
bristles to go between the teeth. 


The weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
—Goldsmit?. 


Closet and Hltar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts; 
remember with whom thou hast to do. 


Surely there is no more beautiful sight 
to see in all this world than the growth of 
two friend’s natures who, as they grow 
old together, are always fathoming, with 
newer needs, deeper depths of each other’s 
life and opening richer veins of one an- 
other’s helpfulness. And this best cul- 
ture of personal friendship is taken up 
and made, in its infinite completion, the 
gospel method of the progressive saving 
of the soul by Christ.—Phillips Brooks. 


Friendship is the nearest thing we knew 
to what religion is. God is love and to 
make religion akin to friendship is simply 
to give it the highest expression conceiv- 
able by man.—Ruskin. 


Life is energy of love 

Divine or human; exercised in pain, 

In strife, in tribulation ; and ordained, 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass 

Through shades and silent rest to endless joy. 
— Wordsworth. 


The inward influences and illuminations 
which come to us through those who have 
loved us are deeper than any that we can 
realize; they penetrate all our life, and 
assure us that there must be a Fountain 
of life and love from which they and we 
are continually receiving strength to bear 
and to hope.—Frederick Maurice. 


That large expression of the apostle’s, 
“The love of God is shed abroad in your 
hearts through the Holy Ghost,” may be 
applied to a pure and strong human friend- 
ship that flows into our souls, as all truest 
love does, to flow forth again in blessing 
upon other souls. To try to hoard love, 
to shut the affluent stream in upon our 
narrow boundaries, is only to bring stag- 
nation into our being and to force the 
free current away through other channels, 
where it may quench the thirst of a more 
grateful soil.— Lucy Larcom. 


O, make us day by day like him to grow; 
More pure and good, more dutiful and meek, 
Because he loves those who obey him so; 
Because his love is the best thing to seek ; 
Because without his love all loves are weak. 
—D. M. Craik. 


© God, in whose presence is our love’s 
content, belp us so to use all buman 
affections that they may speak to us of 
thee. Pardon their tailures and sbort= 
comings and make them wholly tbine. 
For strength in ministry.to those we 
love, for opportunities of service and 
for glad bumility in receiving, we bume 
bly pray. To love is thy gift. Help us 
to use it nobly, in all sorrow and in all 
delight. Choose thou our bappiness and 
sustain us witb thy patienccin our grief. 
Wiben in bumility of self=knowledge we 
are afraid to think of the great love tbat 
Others bring us, may we grow strong 
and pure by the remembrance of tbeir 
affection. Wle are awed and bumbled 
by the thougbt of thy great love in 
Christ, O God. Help us to know its 
power for joyful righteousness. And 
may tbat boly love surround and purify 
all earthly ties of affection, that tbeyv 
may be as enduring as our life tbat is 
bid witb Christ in God. And to thee be 
praise, © God, through Fesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 
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(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who ean contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.) 


70. ENIGMA 

In days of yore I covered o’er 
As many sins as charity, 

But of late years must need deplore 
My vanished popularity. 

I occupied the highest place, 
Both social and official ; 

The pulpit long adorned with grace ; 
Am still somewhat judicial. 

But now, it cannot be gainsaid, 
Small deference is shown me, 

For even those who seek my aid 
Will oftentimes disown me. 

All day you see me, nicely dressed, 
Behaving most discreetly ; 

And when my patrons seek their rest 
I lose my head completely. 

Night after night I’m “ off my head,” 
Nor can I sleep a minute; 

For though the room contains a bed, 
I never have been in it. 

M. ¢. 8. 


71. A HIDDEN LIBRARY 


(Find concealed the name of an author, and 
following it the names of two of his or her 
works.) 

My new book has been reyiewed by 0’ Lan- 
igan, critic on the Weekly Masher. Now if I 
cannot myself always make my literary awards 
just, even so no one can say of his particular 
literary treasure I slandered where I ought to 
praise, or left nothing of the wreck, ere I fin- 
ished, with a reputation. I, on the other hand, 
do not call white black more than is necessary 
to human frailty. And while I make no for- 
lorn ado, one way or the other, when there 
may be an attack upon me, when some critics 
whose spirit does not breathe the sweetness 
of violets or heliotrope review my work I feel 
like saying, ‘‘Sir, or Madam, be decently fair 
at least.”’ And this thrust from O’Lanigan 
was not that, I remember that works of gen- 
ius, from Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night to 
my latest poem, have been vilified by the 
critic, and to that cold mortal it yet matters 
little who suffers. Sometimes his heart is 
black, dwarfed and crabbed through ill 
nature. Let him stick to his library and grow 
musty among his books, but keep out of 
the newspaper. Yet I believe he who well 
serves the public in criticism will get a fair 
reward, even in this world of chance. Per- 
haps I believe so only from a woman’s reason 
—that I like to believe so. 

But to bring the case home right to myself, 
I find it hard to be just to a man as a writer 
until I admire the man himself. Still I do not 


believe that anybody’s broadcloth, or any-~ 


body’s sey (which is Scotch stuff for Scotch 
crities), nor anybody’s sham silk, but real cot- 
ton, covers a heart wholly bad, though these 
stuffs cover many very little men and very 
little women sometimes, and some bear us 
kinder feelings than others do. I believe mod- 
ern painters even paint the evil one a little off 
black. I hardly know what to say unto this 
last fad, for to give the abhorrence due that 
personage” any let up helps to let down the 
bars, or leave the gates ajar, so that he may 
the easier come in, and so we become, as it 
were, the silent partner of some of his deeds. 
DOROTHEA. 

(The works of one of the poets, nicely 
bound, for the best list of answers, neatness 
to constitute a merit if necessary. The an- 
swers must be received within twelve days 
after the date of this issue.) 


72, DECAPITATION 
Childhood's the bough where stumber 
Buds and blossoms without number. 

—Longfellow, 
Yes, on childhood’s bough there are 
Buds and blossoms without number; 


While the child-heart feels no care, 
There in quietness they slumber; 
But when time steals on apace, 
And the TWO spring breezes blow, 
They unfold with lo¥ély grace, 
And a glorious prospect show. 
Maybe there’s a nipping frost : 
Falls some morning when ‘tis chill; 
And the beauteous bloom is lost, 
While with pain the child-hearts fill. 


Often thus on childhood’s tree, be 
Side by side to spoil our cheer, 
Like a minor melody 
Following a lively key, 
Bud and bloom and ALL appear. 


ASPIRO. 
ANSWERS 
64. Par-a-sol. : “ 
65. The two milch kine (1 Sam. 6). 
66. Burns. 
67. The value of the half-dollars in cents is even, 


as is also the value of the dimes and likewise the 
value of the nickels (for the number of nickels is 
even). Since the total value is even, the value of 
the quarters must be even too, therefore the num- 
ber of quarters is even and they are‘inbagC. ~ 

68. “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 

69. 1. R-age. 2. Post-age. 3. S-age. 4. P-age. 
5. Peer-age. 6. C-age. 7. Suffr-age. “ 

The author of “ Truly Tough” (No. 60) seems to 
have underrated the skill of our solvers. At any 
rate, a considerable number of readers have given 
solutions, which, however, vary considerably, as 
this list shows: Williams College 1900, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., AC 20, CB 15, CD 12, AD 16, DBS; Mrs. 
Cc. E. Blake, Springfield, Mass., AD 21, CB 17, CD 
10, AD 15, BD 6; Massachusetts Reformatory, Con- 
cord, Mass., AC 39, CB 25, CD 15, AD 20, DB 36; 
G. N. Shepard, West Epping, N. H., AC 20, CB 15, 
CD 12, AD 16, DB 9; C. Terry Knight, Enfield, Ct., 
AC 15, CB 20, CD 12, AD 9, DB 16; E. S. Hosmer, 
Bristol, Ct., AC 15, CB 13, CD 12, AD 9, DB 5; 
Elijah Swift (a, kid of fourteen”), Deep Brook, 
N.S., AC 26, CB 25, CD 24, AD 10, DB 7. 

Rey. Henry Lincoln Bailey, Middletown Springs, 
Vt. (who also solves 59, 61, 62, 63) gives the fol- 
lowing: “The problem presents a sealene triangle 
composed of two right-angled triangles whose per- 
pendiculars are identical. The square of the per- 
pendicular is the difference between the squares of 
hypothenuse and base. It is necessary to find two 
combinations of square numbers whose differences 
shall be the same and a square number. Thus; 289 
—225=64; 100—36=64; which gives us a triangle 
with 17,10 and 21 for sides, and 8 for perpendic- 
ular. This is the smallest perpendicular found. 
With 9 for perpendicular, we have sides of 41, 15 
and 52; with 12, four sets of squares, from which 
six triangles may be made; with 15, six triangles 
are possible, The perpendicular cannot be a prime 
number. Other numbers between 8 and 50 which 
cannot be the perpendicular are 10, 14, 22, 26, 34, 
38, 46, all of which are prime numbers multiplied 
by two. Above 50 I have not reekoned, but I 
think the same principles will hold good.” . 


Curious Names for Books 


The following are some of the eurious 
titles of old English books: 

1. A Most Delectable Sweet Perfumed 
Nosegay for God’s Saints to Smell At. 

2. Biscuit Baked in the Oven of Charity, 
Carefully Conserved for the Chickens oF 
the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
wie the Sweet Swallows of Salvation. — 

3. A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of 
Zion Breathed Out of a Hole in the bt 
of an Earthly Vessel Known Among M 
by the Name of Samuel Fish. (A Gaaleen 
who had been imprisoned.) 

4. Eggs of Charit es ed for the Chick- 
ens of the Covenan Boiled with the 
a ho of Divine Lovag Take Ye Out and 

at. 
on Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for 

in. 

6. The Spiritual Mustard-Pot to Make 
the Soul Sneeze with Devotion. 

Most of these were Pict in the 
time of Cromwell.—St. ‘ono 


He who helps a child helps humanity with a 
distinctness, with an immediateness which no _ 
other help given to human creatures in any 
other stage of their human life can posality 
give again.—Phillips Brooks. eins’ 
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The Conversation Corner 


while I am writing this; I presume 

it will be when you read it. Do you 
like such weather? Do you wish it were 
_ winter? There are two ways to look at 
that matter. Oneis to prefer something 
different from what we have. In the 
scorching sun of July we wish it were 
January; in the biting winds of midwinter 
we wish it were midsummer. The other 
way is to make the best of each season, 


T= it hot, children? It certainly is 


HAPPY CHILDREN IN WINTER TIME 


for there is very much in both summer 
and winter to enjoy. That is why I have 
asked the publishers to print these com- 
panion pictures which were sent me some 
time ago. Those children live in Ver- 
mont where the winters are severe—but 
don’t they look happy with their warm 
clothes and their snowballs? And do they 
not seem to be equally happy in their open 
air swing under the chestnut tree? 

I could ,tell you their names, for they 
are devoted Cornerers; also the name of 
the beautiful town where they live, for I 
onee rode through it on a trip to Wil 
loughby Lake, but I must leave some- 
thing for you to guess! If ‘ta lot” of you 
(as Pomiuk says) were here on the lawn 
or over in the grove, I would like to hear 
you discuss the respective merits of win- 
ter and summer. On one side you could 
put skating, coasting, snowballing, sleigh- 
riding, evening games; on the other swing- 
ing, boating, bathing, fishing, tree-climb- 
ing, bicycling. Then you should take into 


HAPPY CHILDREN IN SUMMER TIME 


account the advantages of each season for 
use as well as for sport. Which is better 
for the farmer, for the merchant, for out- 
door workers, for scholars (that means 
you), for sick people? Would you like to 
give up either season altogether? Would 
you like to live all the year round at 
Nackvak, Labrador, or Le Paz, Bolivia? 

Here is a boy who seems to haye a good 
time in his city home: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Please excuse me 
for not writing you before this ; you may have 
thought that I had forgotten it, but I had not. 
We celebrated the Fourth of July and had a 
fine time, because it did not rain, as it usually 
does. I had two boxes of Jap torpedoes and 
four boxes of large caps and six boxes of small 


. Companion. 


ones and a lot of other things and I bought a 
six-shooter pistol and it wasn’t any good, but 
I had the good fortune to have another one 
given to me. I saw three processions; the 
first one was the American Mechanics, it was 
short and wasn’t very good; the next one was 
a military procession and was a good deal bet- 
ter. The last one was a bicycle parade and 
that was fine. Ever so many of the riders 
wore funny costumes. Some of them were 
dressed like Indians. In the evening we had 
fireworks. The pin-wheels and wind-mills 
went the best. Mamma let my little brothers 
stay up to see the fireworks and they thought 
it was lots of fun. I haven’t any photographs 
to send you yet. That is all this time. 
: HENRY B. 

I saw (or heard) several pistols that 
weren’t any good—to me, but I suppose 
their owners liked them! On the same 
evening there was another “‘little brother”’ 
allowed to join the company on the hill 
near my house “to see the fireworks,” 
and how he did scream at every rocket 
and candle, shouting, “Do it a-den!”’ 


Now for a boy and his friend on their 
vacation at the seaside: 

NEWCASTLE, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Edward and I were over 
to the Kittery Navy Yard the other day. We 
went all over the Constitution and saw the 
Newport and the Vicksburg. The Newport 
was in the dry dock. The flukes of some of 
the very large anchors were about a yard 
across. The Constitution is going to be put 
into the dry dock to have its bottom coppered. 
Aug. 16-0r 30 the whole North Atlantic Squad- 
ron of war vessels is coming in to visit Ports- 
mouth. Not many steam yachts have come in 
yet. R. H. White’s yacht Peregrine came in. 
Have you been to the Zoo since we went? 

Harry T. 

No, the only trip away I have made was 
to Marblehead one very hot day on the 
steamer—a beautiful run of two hours. 
We had a fish chowder at an open win- 
dow close beside the water, called on old 
“Peter Union,” the veteran ferryman of 
I do not know how many years ago, 
climbed the Burying Ground Hill, steamed 
over to the Neck and returned by elec- 
trics. The next day a sea-serpent was 
sighted off Halfway Rock, the papers said 
—if it had only been that day it would 
have been better than the Zoo! 

Speaking of summer trips, I wonder if 
our members in the country know how 
much of interest can be easily seen in 
Boston in a day. Besides all the old his- 
toric buildings and sites comparatively 
near each other in “‘old Boston,” there 
are the Common, with its monuments— 
beginning with Colonel Shaw’s opposite 
the State House—its subway, pond and 
garden, the Art Museum, Publie Library, 
ete. (When you visit the latter be sure 
and go into the Children’s Room and see 
the Washington pictures there; the cour- 
teous lady in charge will hand you a card 
explaining them, and for one cent you 
can get a list of the books kept there 
especially for boys and girls.) If you 
stroll up Beacon Street you could peep at 
the home of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dr. 
Hale’s interesting sketch of whom most 
of you have recently read in the Youth’s 
On Wednesdays you can at- 
tend the Old South Lectures for young 
people—Dr. Hale speaks July 28 (yester- 
day!), Alice Freeman Palmer Aug. 4, on 
Whittier, ete. 

I had a eall yesterday from a Boston 
Latin School boy (a Cornerer!) who had a 


plan in mind, as Boston boys often have 
had before. That was, to aid pilgrims in 
finding readily the places they ought to 
visit. He would be on hand at some 
designated spot (say near the Congrega- 
tional House) at some designated hours 
(say ten and three o’clock) and go witha 
small party to the best places. The ex- 
pense would be trifling and the advantage 
to visitors to have a courteous, intelli- 
gent, honest boy-guide with them very 
great. If any Cornerers wish to know 
more about it, let them write to me. I 
told him he must read over Edward 
Everett Hale’s Fourth of July oration in 
Faneuil Hall. I think I will ask D. F. 
now to print an extract from it for you. 
[No, sir, Mr. Martin, you have used too 
much of my new type already, but I will 
put a part of it in the C. S. B.—D. F.] 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Landmarks of Boston. , Boston always cele- 
brates Independence. Day in Faneuil Hall. 
The mayor presides, one of the boys from her 
public schools reads the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and an oration is given by some 
distinguished citizen. This year it was Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale—himself a Boston born 
boy and now only “‘ seventy-five years young” 
—and his subject was Boston’s part in the 
gaining of American Independence. You 
ought to read it all before you make your 
visit to the “‘ Cradle of Liberty.’”’ I quote for 
you a few extracts: 


We need not be over-modest in Boston when 
we speak of such menand such times. Ameri- 
can independence was born in the old State 
House, Sam Adams was the father of American 
independence. Liberty was cradled in this 
hall. Franklin and Adams, of those who drew 
the declaration, were born here. John Han- 
cock was sent to preside over that assembly, 
and accepted bravely the honors and the perils 
of that great position. 

And here are our lessons for our boys and 

girls, for our young men and maidens. They 
are object lessons to be learned as they play 
ball in sight of Sam Adams’s State House, or 
beneath the shadow of the monument on Bun- 
ker Hill... . The boy who takes a stranger 
to the telegraph office on State Street shall say 
to him: ‘*‘ Here Crispus Attucks died. He is 
our first martyr from a despised race.” ... 
The boy who carries a parcel through Wash- 
ington Street shall say, ‘Here was Orange 
Street, here was Newbury Street, but we 
moved these names when we named it for 
Washington, after he rode in in triumph, 
while the British fleet, retiring, whitened the 
bay yonder.’’ I believe if I were in your 
Honor’s chair [turning to Mayor Quincy], next 
January, on one of those holidays which no- 
body knows what to do with, I would com- 
memorate the first great victory of 1775. I 
would issue an order that any schoolboy in 
Boston who would bring his sled to School 
Street might coast down hill all day there, in 
memory of that famous coasting in January, 
1775, when the Latin school boys told the Eng- 
lish general that to coast on School Street was 
their right from ‘‘time immemorial,” and 
when they won that right from him. [See Cor- 
ners, Aug. 16 and 23, 1894, where Dr. Hale’s 
letter about it is given.] 
_,.. They shall not stop the car at Hancock 
Street without a memory of the man who 
first signed the Declaration. They shall cross 
the pavement on Lynde Street and say, ‘‘ These 
stones have been red with blood from Bunker 
Hill.’ And when the day of days comes 
round, the first festival in our calendar, the 
best boy of our high school shall always read 
to us the Declaration in which the fathers an- 
nounced the truth to the world. 
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LESSON FoR AUG, 8 1 Thess., chaps. 4, 5 


Working and Waiting for Christ 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING 


How ought a young Christian to live? This 
is the question which Paul answers in part by 
our lesson today. He put the question in this 
form, ‘‘How ye ought to walk and to please 
God” fy. 1]. Only a few months before he 
had begun his ministry in Thessalonica. The 
members of the new church there had been 
disciples of Christ only a little while. He had 
begun to teach them, had been compelled to 
break off his work, had longed to go back and 
complete it, but had been prevented, and in- 
stead of the visit which he could not make he 
sent to them this letter. In this chapter he 
emphasizes these virtues: 

I. Chastity [vs. 3-8]. Paul told these young 
Christians, as he would tell young Christians 
today, to keep their affections pure and to hold 
their bodies in honor. He warned them not to 
enter into their neighbors’ families and de- 
ceive their brethren by holding dishonorable 
relations with their wives; for, he said, the 
Lord would avenge such wrongs, and those 
who disobey this injunction dishonor God who 
gave them his Holy Spirit. It may not be easy 
for us to speak as plainly as Paul wrote, but 
these words more need to be spoken, perhaps, 
than for a generation past. Wise pastors and 
teachers will watch for the time and place 
when they may faithfully deliver this message 
which comes from God. 

II. Love to the brethren [vs. 9, 10]. This, 
too, was a lesson which they were taught of 
God. So are we. Every disciple of Christ is 
under special obligation to love his fellow- 
Christians, to help them in Christian living 
and to promote, if he can, their prosperity in 
business. He will do a good turn to a Chris- 
tian before others whenever he has the oppor- 
tunity. Paul said the Thessalonian Christians 
were showing their love in this way not only 
to those in their own church, but to all disci- 
ples of Christ in Macedonia. If he had been 
writing now, he would have said, to disciples 
in all the world. ‘To have a genuine love for 
those of other races whom we have never seen 
is not natural. But it is a Christian grace. 
To love Chinamen and natives of India and 
Japan who love Christ is to expand our own 
lives by following him who laid down his life 
for men and called them his friends. This is 
the genuine missionary spirit, prompting men 
and women to devote themselves as ministers, 
teachers, physicians to those in far lands who 
speak other languages than their own. It is 
the spirit which prompts gifts to missions, 
home and foreign, which are acceptable sacri- 
fices to God. I donot know a more inspiring 
missionary text than this verse, with its con- 
text, “We exhort you, brethren, that ye 
abound more and more.” 

Ill. Faithfulness in business [y. 11). The 
prevailing spirit among young people today is 
a restless ambition for what is called success. 
The young clerk wants to be at the head of 
the business. The man working for wages 
wants the wealth of his employer. Each is 
thinking most, not of fitting himself for the 
higher place, but of getting that place as soon 
as possible. Paul’s counsel to the Thessalo- 
nian Christians was to be ambitious to be 
contented, and to do thoroughly the work in 
which they were engaged. He would have 
them get the most possible satisfaction out of 
their present business rather than be filled 
with restless longing for what was beyond 
their reach. This Paul wanted them to do as 
belonging to Christian character. It is not 
less sound worldly counsel. Those who do 
their own work best and enjoy it most are 
most likely to become fitted for larger places 
and to get them. 

IV. Honorable social relations {v.12}. Paul 
counseled these young Christians to conduct 
themselves as gentlemen toward those who 
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were not Christians, and by their devotion to 
their business to cultivate a spirit of indepen- 
dence. They were in no way to bea burden 
to the community, nor to be critics of society. 
A Christian ought to show by his life that 
faith in Christ makes one in every way more 
agreeable and helpful as a citizen. Adminis- 
ter your affairs so faithfully, the apostle would 
say, that you will not be dependent on your 
neighbors. 

V. Confident expectation of eternal life with 
Christ [vs. 13-18]. The abiding and ruling 
motive of Christians is that after death they 
are to be with Christ forever more. This is 
the revealed truth which is above all others. 
We could not know it except by revelation. 
If we believe anything from God, we must be- 
lieve this. ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you,” 
said Jesus. This expectation includes: 

1. Trusting in the risen Lord. Our dead 
are not lost tous. They are only fallen asleep 
in Jesus. By this beautiful figure the apostle 
tells us that our dead have passed into the 
closer fellowship and tender care of the risen 
Lord. All Christian faith rests on the fact 
that Jesus rose from the dead. “If Christ 
hath not been raised,’’ wrote Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, ‘‘ your faith is vain.”’ It is not 
merely Paul’s opinion that Christ rose, and 
that the dead rise to immortal life. It is not 
merely the testimony of witnesses to Christ’s 
resurrection. It is the declaration of Christ 
himself. ‘‘ This we say unto you by the word 
of the Lord,’’ Paul wrote to the Thessalo- 
nians. 

2. Looking for the coming of the Lord. ‘‘If 
I go and prepare a place for you,” said Jesus, 
““T come again, and will receive you unto my- 
self.’’ Paul constantly held this promise before 
young Christians as the motive for them to be 
pure, to love the brethren, to be diligent in 
business and honorable citizens. An excellent 


illustration is given in his letter to Titus [chap. | 


2), showing that aged men and aged women 
and young women and Titus himself and sery- 
ants should ‘“‘adorn the doctrine of God our 


Saviour in all things,’’ and summing up the | 


life and the motive by saying that ‘‘ we should 
live soberly and righteously and godly in this 
present world, looking for the blessed hope 
and appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’”’ We must be con- 
stantly faithful to him, for he is coming 
suddenly, with splendid demonstration of his 
power, with infinite love for those who love 
him, and with punishment for those who obey 
not the gospel, ‘“‘even eternal destruction from 


the face of the Lord and from the glory of his | 


might ”’ [2 Thess. 1: 9]. 

3. Making no prediction as to the time of 
Christ’s coming [chap. 5: 1-11]. The fact of 
Christ’s coming Paul knew. He learned it 
‘““by the word of the Lord.’”’ Concerning the 
time of it he knew nothing. Jesus himself 
did not know when he told his disciples that 
the fact was certain |Mark 13: 32]. It seems 


to be a singular illustration of Paul’s ignorance 
of the time that he expected it would come 
before his own death and that of many of the 
Thessalonians. But he declared that none 
would lose any advantage by dying. They 
will appear when Christ comes, with him, and 
will be joined by those still alive; and thence- 
forth all believers will ‘‘ever be with the 
Lord.” 

On this assured fact we may rest. By it we 
may live. For it we ought to labor and pray 
and watch. When it comes it will surprise the 
keenest watchers. It will be the consumma- 
tion of the purposes of God in the redemption 
of the world through Christ. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 1-7. A Shadow from the Heat. 
Isa. 4: 5, 6; 25: 1-12; 26: 1-4. 

The part that faith plays in 

Summer opportunities of 


The care of God. 
helping us to patience. 
Christian work, 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Biographical 
REV. BENJAMIN DODGE 

Mr. Dodge, called by his associates the “hero of 
the Cumberland Plateau,” one of the founders of the 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Tennessee, died from apo- 
plexy July 13.. He was born in Brooksville, Me., 
Noy. 12, 1818. Disciplined in the hard school of 
poverty through his earlier years, he was able at 
last, by his own exertions, to graduate from the 
seminary at Bangor and enter the ministry. He 
served the churches of Milton, Benton, Frankfort, 
Clinton and Brookville in Maine and of North Ab- 
ington and Acton Center in Massachusetts. At the 
age of sixty-five he was sent to Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
by the A. M. A., where he gathered a church and 
served as its pastor for several years, at the same 
time caring for the church at Pomona. Perceiving the 
importance of school work in the South, he directed 
his attention to the enlarging of school facilities, 
and by his efforts secured the building of Pioneer 
and Dodge Halls, which will long remain as a mon- 
ument of his faith and energy. Beloved by his asso- 
ciates, honored by all who knew him, after an active 
life of well-nigh fourscore years he has entered into 
his reward. 


Our deeds have an inescapable reflex in- 
fluence; what we do helps to make us what we 
are. All our activities both manifest character 
and shape character; deeds are never trivial. 
You think, perhaps, that you may do many 
things now that you will not do by and by, and 
that these will have no permanent result in 
your future condition. It is a dangerous. 
mistake.—Philip S. Moxom, D. D. 


Cream of tartarcomes 
from grapes. Itisclean 


and wholesome. 

It is the best ingre- 
dient known for baking 
powders. 

It makes light bis- 
cuit, white and without 
a bitter taste. 

“ Cleveland's * ja 
pure cream of tartar 


the plate cleaner can achieve, with- 


out abrasion, effects of brilliancy 
heretofore unknown.” 


MARION HARLAND. 


Trial quantity of us for the asking, 
Box post-paid, 15 cents in stamps, 
Grocers sell it, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


’ 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NIPPUR 
Narratives of new explorations always have 
a certain fascination, and those which relate 
to the regions more or less closely connected 
with Biblical history are peculiarly interest- 
ing. Dr. J. P. Peters’s work, bearing the 


above title, is one of these. It describes the 


explorations and adventures along the Euphra- 
tes of the University of Pennsylvania’s expe- 
dition to Babylon in 1888-90. Dr. Peters was 
director of the expedition. Experts in regard 
to Biblical research and some others, of 
course, do not need now to be told of the re- 
markable results of the work of this expedi- 


. tion. But they will appreciate these chapters 


and most readers will find their contents new. 
The party made explorations and excavations 
unsurpassed in their fruits and a great addi- 
tion to the modern knowledge of ancient peo- 
ples—their religion, their records, their cities, 
their manners—was the result. Dr. Peters 
says in his preface that the work at Nippur 
has carried public knowledge of civilization 
more than 2,000 years further backward. The 


campaign covered two years. The first year’s- 


work is described in this volume, and the 
work of the following year is to be narrated 
in the second volume, which is not yet pub- 
lished. 

It is this unpublished portion which relates 
to the most important successes of the party. 
In fact, the first year’s work was something 
of a failure, while the second year’s campaign 
was a triumphant success. The reader of this 
volume, therefore, must not look for anything 
but a preliminary narrative describing the 
scene of operations, some of the methods of 
archeological work, the difficulties of access 
to the place, the long delays owing to the dila- 
toriness of the Turkish authorities, ete. But 
enough is here told to interest him thoroughly 
in the work of the expedition and in its per- 
sonnel, and these pages will serve well as an 
introduction to the more important volume 
which is coming. In itself it is a picturesque 
account of eastern travel, adventure and ex- 
ploration. It is well illustrated with good 


_ photographs and plans, and there is an ex- 


cellent map. When the following volume is 
issued the two together will form a work of 
exceptional value and of.rare attractiveness. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.] 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES 


is The two volumes of this work have been 


arranged and edited by Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, who has made a specialty of the history 
and work of Dr. Johnson for years. He has 
gathered a great mass of material from a wide 
range of sources and has shaped them into a 
convenient form for library and family use. 
The material is decidedly miscellaneous, but 
none the less interesting. The work opens 
with a selection of prayers and meditations 
composed by Dr. Johnson, and these are varied 
by an account of his early life written by him- 
self; then follow some 200 pages of anecdotes 
by Mrs. Piozzi relating to the last twenty 
years of his life. Then an essay on his life 
and genius, by Arthur Murphy, is added, clos- 
ing the first volume. The succeeding volume 
is made up of apothegms, extracts from Bos- 
well’s letters, anecdotes and various other ma- 
terial. 

The very miscellaneousness of the work 
is one of its charms. It should be picked 
up now and then and enjoyed a little ata 
time rather than be read straight through. 
It abounds in diversity and vivacity. For all 
his ponderousness Johnson was an amusing 
character, and he filled too large a place in 
the world’s eye then and ever since not to 
deserve and receive willing attention for both 
his own utterances and for the accounts which 
others have given of -his life. Dr. Hill has 
avoided the massiveness and heaviness which 
a biography of such a man almost inevitably 
possesses, while giving his readers the best of 
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what there is to be said about his subject. 
The book is handsomely printed and well in- 
dexed. [Harper & Bros. $7.50.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Dr. J. M. De Garmo read a paper before the 
Vassar Brothers Institute in Poughkeepsie 
some years ago in reply to certain published 
words against the Quakers. Out of that ad- 
dress has grown a volume entitled The Hick- 
site Quakers and Their Doctrine [Christian 
Literature Co. $1.25). He uses the term 
Quakers, instead of Friends, in spite of the 
preference of the denomination for the latter 
term. Dr. De Garmo defends the word Quaker 
on the ground that it is more generally known 
and has become a term of honor, which is 
quite true. The author is of Quaker origin 
and he has described the Quakers in a manner 
at once sympathetic and critical, explaining 
the fundamental doctrines of their faith and 
pointing out the value of their spiritual in- 
fluence and example in insisting upon the im- 
manence of God in the human soul and the 
possibility of man’s immediate spiritual com- 
munication with God. He sympathizes with 
the modern moyement in Quakerism, which 
disapproves of self-alienation by Quakers 
from the general public by means of a pe- 
euliar dress and speech and certain other 
characteristics which are not essential to the 
validity of their spiritual life and which have 
unpleasant results. The book has much inter- 
est and also has a serious and valuable pur- 
pose, which is well carried out. It points the 
modern Quakers away from a severe conserva- 
tism to a future of greater affiliation with 
other Christians, of larger growth and of en- 
thusiasm in the propagation of their special 
principles. Whether Quakerism be destined 
to perish or survive as a distinctive belief, it 
will long continue to be a potent influence for 
righteousness wherever it has been known. 

Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00] comes from Mr. 
J. R. Mott, well known as a leader in the en- 
deavor to promote Christian life and organized 
Christian work among students. It is an ac- 
count of the tour around the world made by 
him and his wife in the interest of his great 
object and based upon letters written during 
the tour. It is of special mterest, and the 
reader cannot fail to appreciate the immense 
importance of this department of Christian 
activity. The author has thrown himself into 
the work with loyal enthusiasm, and this little 
book, which is modest but meritorious, will go 
far toward convincing any skeptical reader 
that modern Christianity, whatever its faults 


and weaknesses, does not lack enthusiastic | 


and judicious advocates, and need not fear 
lest circumstances be too much for it in any 
land. ; 

Our versatile and voluminous friend, Mr. 
H. L. Hastings, certainly has a fresh and spir- 
ited way of putting truth. Atheism and Arith- 
metic [H. L. Hastings. 35 cents] illustrates 
the-reign of mathematical law in the universe, 
and of its significance in the inquiry after 
truth. The book is short but effective. 

Some months ago we commended The 
Hymnal [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.25] 
as one of the best, if not the very best, book 
of its class. It is offered to our churches as 
an illustration of the best work yet done in 
behalf of sacred song. It was a Presbyterian 
book at first, but now an edition has been is- 
sued by our Publishing Society for our 
churches. It is the fruit of the most careful 
study, an effort to outdo themselves on the 
part of experts in hymnology and sacred mu- 
sic, and it was prepared, we understand, partly 
by and for Congregationalists. This edition, 
which differs very little from the Presbyte- 
rian, ought to be popular in our churches. We 
have deseribed the book comparatively re- 
cently, so that we do not feel it necessary to 
speak at length of it again. The principal dif- 
ference between this edition and the other is 
that the responsive readings in the Congrega- 
tional edition are taken from the Reyised 
Version.— Waiting on God [F. H. Revell Co. 
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50 cents] contains upon each page a passage of 
Scripture, together with devotional comments 
thereon selected and enforced by Rey. Andrew 
Murray. It is a volume suited to aid religious 
meditation, and it makes many timely and 
valuable suggestions without rising to a very 
high level of intellectual power. 


STORIES 


A Philosopher of Driftwood [Jenness Miller 
Publication. $1.50] is a novel by Mrs. Jenness 
Miller, whose portrait forms the frontispiece. 
The author insists in her preface that her 
work in relation to physical culture and dress 
improvement be disregarded, and that she be 
here considered merely as a novelist. She 
would have done wisely to have omitted the 
frontispiece, this being her purpose. The 
story is a discussion in the form of a novel of 
the propriety of divorce for incompatibility of 
temper. It takes the affirmative and makes 
out perhaps as strong a case as can be made, 
The ingenuity displayed in shaping the plot 
of the book is considerable, the characters are 
well drawn, there is enough incident, but not 
too much, and the moral question is handled 
with delicacy and reverence. The book is a 
bit old-fashioned in some respects, but this is 
nothing against it. Itis not likely to make a 
sensation, but it deserves to be read atten- 
tively. 

An American Hmperor [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75] is by Louis Tracy. It is a 
boldly extravagant fancy worked out with 
some detail into a story in which the possibil- 
ities involved in the possession of a modern 
immense fortune are made use of skillfully, 
albeit somewhat recklessly, and the reader is 
treated to a story in the vein of Jules Verne 
which does credit in a way to the author’s in- 
ventive genius. It is one of the best of the 
extravaganzas of its class. 

Lazarus (EK. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50], by 
Lucas Cleeve, is another addition to the rap- 
idly growing literature which centers around 
the last years, and especially the last months, 
of our Lord’s life on earth. It is the work of 
one who has entered deeply into the spirit of 
the gospel narrative and who, although tak- 
ing some liberties with facts in the shaping of 
his plot, nevertheless has constructed a well 
proportioned and fairly consistent as well as a 
touching and spiritually uplifting story. The 
hero is, of course, the Lazarus who was raised 
from the dead by Christ, and the author has 
imagined with considerable success the emo- 
tions which must have filled him and: his eom- 
panions and the effect of his strange experi- 
ence upon their lives. 

The Grey Lady [Macmillan Co. $1.50], by 
H. S. Merriman, came out first two years ago. 
It is an effective contrast of English and 
Spanish types of character, and a narrative of 
more than ordinary interest and very well re- 
lated.—An American Cavalier [Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50 cents] is.a brisk and readable 
story by W. C. Hudson, which will serve to 
pass away an hour or two in hot weather very 
successfully. 


MORE JULY MAGAZINES 


The International Studio has a striking 
frontispiece in colors, a reproduction of Fritz 
Thaulow’s painting Le Soir. It is difficult to 
see how so successful a reproduction of a land- 
scape in colors can have been made for such a 
purpose. The painter and others of his works 
are described. Another valuable and interest- 
ing paper is by Mr. C. F. A. Voisy on the 
Revival of English Domestic Architecture. It 
is enough to tempt one to go and live abroad. 
George Horton describes South Holland as a 
sketching ground, and Some Recent Work by 
L. H. van Hoytema includes some of the most 
marvelous owls which the world of art ever 
has produced. Mr. van Hoytema’s pictures in 
general may be characterized as wonderful if 
not beautiful. Studio Talk is just what such 
a department ought to be, and the number 
illustrates a high appreciation of the needs 
and desires of the art world. 

The Art Journal is one of the daintiest of 
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the art periodicals and also is one of the most 
rewarding to the student. It does not cover 
as much ground in each issue as do some of its 
competitors, but it goes thoroughly into its sub- 
jects, and in every respect is an example of 
skillful and successful editorial work. The 
various exhibitions, different departments of 
work and the illustrations of them, and art 
news and notes of all sorts are chronicled, and 
the illustrative work is of a very high order. 

The Nineteenth Century will interest the 
publie by Maj. Sir John Willoughby’s narra- 
tive of facts about the Jameson Expedition. 
England’s Opportunity—Germany or Canada— 
is discussed by Henry Birchenough, a paper 
which has its application to our own interests. 
J. E. Chamberlain describes the Growth of 
Caste in the United States. Rev. Father Ry- 
der deals with the Pope and the Anglican 
Archbishops. Sir Wemyss Reid supplies some 
reminiscences of English journalism. These 
are the leading contributions, but the others 
are of a high order. 

Poet-Lore flies rather high. It is largely 
for readers of the introspective mood, and its 
other papers—for it does appeal to ordinary 
people too—are striking in their different way. 
It is a handsome publication, and it contains 
a considerable variety of suggestive literary 
material. We should think it adapted to please 
a considerable portion of the public. 

The Chautauquan continues effectively its 
practical educational work, supplying a com- 
mendable diversity and quality of reading and 
educational matter. One has a little the sensa- 
tion of touch and go in examining it, there is 
so little about each of so many subjects, but 
it is nevertheless a constantly able and useful 
publication. 

The Christian City is rcitily printed and 
illustrated and continues ably its mission of 
promoting city evangelization, prominence be- 
ing given in this number to the work in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Labor Bulletin of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts abounds in most valuable sta- 
tistics and other details about hours of labor, 
arbitration, modern houses, ete. 


NOTES 


— A revival of interest in Charles Lever’s 
writings is prophesied among the English. 


—— The present English correspondent of 
Harper’s Weekly is Henry James, the novel- 
ist. 

—— Mr. J. Howard Nichols of Boston has 
offered to build a publie library, at a cost of 
$10,000, for the town of Kingston, N. H., asa 
memorial of his parents. 


—— Mr. M. A. De W. Howe lately has found 
in an old yolume in a private library in Rhode 
Island, a book-plate which is undoubtedly 
that of that famous New Englander, Judge 
Samuel Sewall. The July Bookman contains 
a facsimile of it. 


—— Mr. C. P. Huntington has given to the 
library of the University of California more 
than four thousand documents in Spanish or 
English relating to the early history of Cali- 
fornia. Some of them are unique. It is spe- 
cially rich in regard to the period just preced- 
ing the American occupation, and light is 
thrown upon many disputed points. A con- 
siderable number never have been allowed to 
be consulted by historians. 


—— Thomas Hardy, who is reported to have 
“been discouraged by the persistent miscon- 
ception of many readers and critics,’ has 
therefore decided to abandon the study of such 
problems as his later stories discuss and will 
resume his earlier manners. We are glad to 
hear this. If Mr. Hardy has been half as 
much ‘‘diseouraged’’ as most of his friends 
have been by his abasement of his powers, he 
will enjoy writing wholesome stories again. 

— The Scots Pictorial has set going a 
story of De Quincey. In 1851 he was 
living at Lasswade and had to fill up a census 


paper. It puzzled him considerably. After 
much thought he entered his occupation as 


new 
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““writer to the magazines,’ and then his 
troubles began again over the occupation of 
his three daughters. After another period of 
thought he put a big ring around their names 
and wrote: ‘“ These are like the lilies of the 
field; they toil not neither do they spin.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


George H. Ellis. Boston. 

RELIGION FOR TODAY. By Minot J. Savage, D. D. 

pp. 250. $1.00, 

saad tech Pub, Co. Springfield, 
Our ELDER BROTHER. By E. P. Tenney. 
Edgewood Pub. Co. Worcester. 

PICTURESQUE HAwatr. By Hon. J. L. 

and Prof. W. B. Oleson. $2.50. 


Stevens 


Samuel Usher. Boston. é 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE VoIces. By Josephine C. 
Woodbury. pp. 257. $2.00. 
G. P. Parnas Sons. New York. 
AUTHORS AND PUBDISHERS. By G. H. P. and 


J.B, P. pp. 292. $1.76. 

THE PROFESSOR’S DILEMMA. 
ble. pp. 316. $1.00. 

IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D. C.L., LL.D. pp. 296. $1.75. 

THE WAYS OF LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant. pp. 330. 
$1.00. 

The Christian Literature Co. New York. 

ANNOTATIONS ON THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO 
I. CORINTHIANS VIL—XVL., II. CoRINTHIANS 
eee GALATIANS. By H. E. Jacobs, D.D., 
LL. D., George F. Buleker, D. D., and C. A. Swen- 
son, Ph, D. pp. 404. $2.00. 

Eaton & Mains. New. York. 

THE MISSIONARY SPOKE OF THE EPWORTH 
WHEEL. By W. W. Cooper and F. 8S. Brockman. 
pp. 63. 25 cents. 

J. B, Lippincott Co. 

PARTISAN POoULITICs. 
pp. 221. 50 cents. « 

Carlton & Hollenbeck. Indiana 

THE CONQUEST OF THE Sioux. By§ 

pp. 86. $1.00. 


By Annette L. No- 


Philadelphia. 
By James ncaa Brown. 


nite, 
. C. Gilman. 
PAPER COVERS 


Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 


DANIEL RAYMOND. By C. P. Neill. pp. 63. 50 


cents. 
Werner School Book Co. Chicago. ‘ 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Dr. B. A. Hins- 
dale. pp. 57. 


Robert Smith Printing Co. Lansin 
THE GLADWYN MANUSCRIPTS. By Charles. Moore. 


Government Printing Office. Washington. 
REPORT AND ACCOMPANYING PAPERS OF THE 
COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES * TO INVESTIGATE AND 
REPORT UPON THE TRUE DIVISIONAL LINE 
BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA AND 
BRITISH GUIANA.” VOL. 2. 


MAGAZINES 


June. PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


July. NortH “AMERICAN.—PECULIAR PEOPLE.— 
ComMoNS.— MusiI¢c.— AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
FoOLK-LORE.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.— BIBLI- 
CAL WORLD.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—EX- 
POSITOR.—PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW. 


August. FRANK LESLIE’ 3: -Heddantowp SEMINARY 
RECORD. 


In and Around Boston 


Matters at Park Street 

To the oft-repeated question, What are the 
Park Street people doing with reference to 
securing a successor to Dr. Lansing? the only 
answer to be made at present is ‘nothing.’ 
That is to say, it has been thought best to 
defer until autumn official consideration of 
the question. By that time it is expected that 
the church, as a whole, will be in a better 
position to face it. Meantime the supply com- 
mittee has been furnishing a succession of 
able preachers, like Drs. McLeod and Withrow, 
and the congregations have kept up well to 
their former size, being made up to a large 
extent of strangers temporarily stopping at 
the down-town hotels and boarding houses. 
The prayer meeting is well sustained, and a 
large Bible class consolidates into itself mem- 
bers of the Sunday school and others who 
wish, week by week, to follow the regular 
lessons. An open air service on a week day 
evening has just been instituted in front of 
the edifice, 

Whatever feeling may exist among the pew 
owners favoring a sale of the property and 
remoyal to a prosperous residential section 
does not appear at all in conversation with 
prominent members of the church. Almost to 
a man they seemed determined to maintain 
this old-time center of worship, and feel con- 
fident that it still has a great work to do in 
the down-town section. On the other hand, 
we hear it stated that an offer has been made 
to the pew proprietors by the same parties who 
some two months ago made an offer of $500,000 
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considerably in advance of their former figures, 
Dr. Lansing, the former pastor, has been 


preaching in different parts of the country, 


occupying, on a recent Sunday, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton’s pulpit in Detroit. 

Last Sunday’s Park Street preacher was 
Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., pastor of one of the 
largest Baptist churches in Brooklyn, and 
perhaps Mr. Moody’s most prominent and 
useful lieutenant in his evangelistic work in 
New York city last winter. He is a preacher 
of uncommon ability. Tall, erect, lithe, grace- 
ful, with flashing eyes and fitting gestures, 
possessing much of the fire that characterizes 
Southern oratory; Dr. Dixon easily sways 
great audiences. His congregation, number- 
ing 800 last Sunday, listened to him for fifty- 
five minutes with unflagging attention. At 
the conclusion he had only entered upon his 


forceful exposition of Heb. 11, and therefore 


resumed the theme in the evening. Dr. Dix- 
on’s theology is of the stalwart type, and be- 
ing in Boston he could not resist the tempta- 


tion to express his abhorrence of religion that 


does not exalt the atonement but which relies 
on character for salvation. He expressed 


himself also as a firm believer in the pre 


millennial advent of our Lord. There were 
many bright, quotable sentences that must 
have found permanent lodgment in the minds 
and hearts of his hearers, and the unhack- 
neyed stories and illustrations added much to 
the impressiveness of the sermon. ‘“ Faith,’ 


_ he said, ‘‘is not the action of an idiotic mind. 


It requires strength to believe.” ‘“‘ Unless a 
man gets right he cannot do right.” “* Mueh 
of our praying is an attempt to convince God 
and to bring him to our terms.’ ‘ Unless a 
man hears the thunders of Sinai he will not 
hear the whispers of Calvary.”’ 


At North Avenue 

The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, is 
confidently awaiting a favorable reply from 
Rey. Dr. L. M. Colfelt, preacher and teacher 
of morals in the State University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whom it has called to be its pastor. 
The church has been without a pastor for a 
number of months, but its members have held 
together nobly and are prepared to second 
most earnestly the man who comes to them as 
pastor. It is one of the best fields in this 


vicinity, and there is no reason why its growth — 


should not be rapid and extensive. Rey. E. F. 
Williams, D. D., of Chicago pres Sunday 
morning and evening. 


The Work Begins 

When the beautiful Paddock elm, the last sur- 
vivor of anumber of noble trees, fell witha crash 
last Saturday afternoon people in the vicinity 
of the site of the new Congregational House 
received an unmistakable intimation that at 
last the work of erecting the new edifice was 
under way. From this time on signs of activity 
will continue to multiply, and people passing 
up and down Beacon Street will be tempted to 
pause for a few moments at least and watch 
the excavators and builders at their tasks. 

The contract was last week awarded to Nor- 
cross Bros., who have established a reputation 
for the satisfactory construction of large and 
sightly structures. They carry on extensive 
operations in Boston and elsewhere, and their 
resources are such that they can expedite work 
which they have assumed as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with safety. There is, therefore, every 
reason to expect that not later that June 15, 
1898, the house will be ready for its occupants. 
The building committee consists of Messrs. 
W. H. Emerson, W. 0. Blaney, C. M. Whit- 
tlesey and Rey. Joshua Coit. 


Last Sunday's Preachers 

No one who looks into Tremont Temple on 
these summer Sundays would think that the 
problem of securing a congregation ever arose 
there at any season of the year. Dr. R. S. 


MacArthur’s audiences last Sunday filled the — 


seats and in the morning overflowed into the 
aisles. He preached twice and in the after- 
ngon spoke on“Cuba. Dr. E. E. Hale appeared 
in an Orthodox pulpit, that of Dr. J.D. Pickles 
of the Tremont Street Methodist Church, who 
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in turn preached at the Church of the Disci- 
ples. At the Old South Church, contrary to 
expectation, Dr. Gordon did not preach, his 
place being taken by President Sperry of 
Olivet College, Michigan. The summer con- 
gregation at Nahant heard a plain sermon 
from Dean Hodges of Cambridge, in the 
course of which he admonished the rich 
people present to consider their duty to the 
poor. Rey. W. G. Puddefoot was at Nepon- 
set in the morning and at Dorchester in the 
evening. 


Pee. Ce E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug.8-14. The Comfort That Comes 
From the Bible. Isa. 12: 146. 

Character reveals itself in its choice of re- 
sources when one is in trouble. You do not 
really know a person until you see how he be- 
haves when for the first time in his life he needs 
comfort. Perhaps he may have thought out, 
when in prosperity, a philosophy of life 
which will stand him in good stead in ad- 
versity, or, at least, enable him to bear his 
sorrow with stoical calmness. The chances 
are, however, that he will find himself crav- 
ing the sympathy and direction of others. 
There will be a plenty of persons to recom- 
mend a change of scene or of occupation— 
“Go to Europe,” “Read the latest novel,’’ 
“Get interested in some popular diversion.” 
Happy the man, however, whose wise friends 
counsel him, or whose own heart prompts him, 
to seek as his first and chief source of comfort 
the Bible. 

There are many reasons why one should 
seek this old book, but nothing stronger in its 
favor can be said than that it is the world’s 
great Comfort-Book. It is not a mere store- 
house of texts which may help us to prove a 
point in argument. It is a book that touches 
human life on all sides, and particularly on 
the sorrowing side. It has stood the test of 
practical use as simple, trustful souls all 
through the centuries have come to it in their 
need and in their despair. Let us not be 
wiser than our fathers and mothers and think 


that any modern device can take the Bible’s’ 


place. Is poverty our trouble? An apostle 
ean teach us, by his own experience, in what- 
soever state we are, therewith to be content. 
Have our hearts been torn by bereavement? 
God says, ‘‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth so will I comfort you.’’ Do perplex- 
ity and fear hem us in like a great wall? The 
Psalmist declares out of the depths of his own 
assurance, ‘God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in time of trouble.’ Are 
we reaching out into the darkness for some- 
‘thing better than we have known? The 
promise is, *‘ My God shall supply every need 
of yours.’”’ Is illness our lot or anxiety for our 
beloved ones prostrated thereby? We hear the 
word, ‘“‘All things work together for good to 
them that love God.’? Are we sick at heart 
because of the evil-we see in the world? Let 
us heed the injunction, ‘‘ Fret not thyself be- 
cause of evildoers, because of the man who 
bringeth wicked devices to pass.” 

-But let us not reserve the comfort of the 
Bible for life’s great calamities only. This 
old book would bring us daily comfort. 
Phillips Brooks said: ‘‘ Never fear to bring 
the largest comfort to the smallest sorrow.’ 
Only as day.by day we learn to find relief 
from each day’s petty wearinesses and heart- 
aches shall we be able when severe trouble 
comes to get from the Bible its utmost com- 
fort. | 

Parallel verses: Ps. 119: 50; Isa. 4074, 2; 
51: 12-16; Acts 9: 31; Rom. 15: 46; 2 Cor 1: 
3-7; 1 Thess. 4: 18. 


It is by slow and piecemeal deepening of the 
great divine thoughts that the spring of life 
_ rises and abides in our churches. No teaching 
that is purely ethical or intellectual, or the 
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result of the exercise of the human reason, 
will do other than lay waste the supernatural 
church that is redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb.—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Death of Dr. Dana 


Rey. Malcom McGregor Dana, D.D., died 
July 25 at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
a painful illness of over nine months. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., sixty years ago 
and when but a youth united with the Church 
of the Pilgrims. He graduated at Amherst in 
1859 and from Union Theological Seminary, 
N.. Y., in 1863. He began his ministry the 
year of his graduation from the seminary, in 
Winsted, Ct., whence in the following year he 
was called to the pastorate of the Second 
Chureh, Norwich, from which with 105 mem- 
bers he withdrew in 1874 to found the Park 
Church, whence four years later he was called 
to Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn. In 1888 
he became pastor of the Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell, Mass, where he remained till May 31, 
1894, > 

As.a preacher Dr. Dana was eloquent and 
evangelical, His sermons, says a friend, were 
“reverent in spirit, ornate in rhetoric and de- 
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livered with intense earnestness and power.” 
His long pastorate in Norwich was eminently 
successful and satisfactory. In St. Paul, as 
chairman of the Home Missionary Society, 
trustee and historian of Carleton College, he 
exerted wide and lasting influence. Specially 
interested in movements of local reform, he 
was instrumental in the forming of the Minne- 
sota Board of Charities and Correction, and in 
1887, as its vice-president, was sent abroad to in- 
spect the British prison system. He was twice 
elected chaplain of the Minnesota legislature. 
During his ministry in St. Paul Dr. Dana re- 
ceived 528 persons into his church, 160 of them 
on confession of faith. In Lowell he was a fear- 
less advocate of temperance, and after resign- 
ing his charge in this city spent a year in 
Columbia University in sociological studies. 
Articles from his pen on economic subjects 
have since frequently appeared in the maga- 
zines. During his active pastorate he was a 
constant contributor to the religious press 
and The Congregationalist has published not 
a few of his articles. His later years were 
chiefly given to the study of the principles 
which underlie true social reform. Mean- 
while, he was in constant demand as supply 
for such pulpits as those of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, the South, Puritan and Lee Avenue 
Churches in Brooklyn. 

Dr. Dana was scholarly in his tastes and 
attractive in his personality. His kindness of 
heart, his warm sympathy and his genial man- 
ner won him many friends. He bore his pro- 
tracted sufferings with Christian fortitude, 
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and ‘‘fell asleep calmly, quietly and in perfec: 
peace.””’ He was twice married and leaves two 
sons and a daughter by his first wife, together 
with a wide circle of friends, to mourn his loss. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


A PLEA FOR LESS INDORSEIMENT OF IRRE-= 
SPONSIBLE PARTIES 

At this season of the year there is let loose 
upon ministers in general, and seemingly Con- 
gregational ministers in particular, a swarm 
of book agents, Oriental curiosity venders and 
a miscellaneous lot of peripatetic merchants, 
who make the local parsonage the repository 
of various kinds of merchandise to be exam- 
ined at the minister’s leisure, and upon which 
he is requested to make favorable comment in 
writing. This the ‘“‘agent’” or ‘‘merchant’’ 
uses to introduce himself among the parish- 
ioners. Sometimes it is a Horse Book, or a 
book on What Women Can Do. Sometimes it 
is a piece of olive wood, a bottle of atter of 
rose, or an Oriental gewgaw. All these we 
are called upon to examine and indorse, and 
incidentally we are supposed to write a certi- 
ficate of character for the bearer which shall 
touch the hearts of those to whom the message 
is borne—a certificate which is based upon as 
little knowledge as that Which the lawyer pos- 
sesses who tries to make a jury believe that 
the prisoner at the bar is but an unfortunate 
gentleman, a saintly man misunderstood. 

Now Iam a young man, and; like Elihu the 
Buzzite, I would be modest, but I confess that 
oftentimes I am overcome with an insuffer- 
able feeling of nausea when I read the in- 
dorsement of an utterly valueless book by a 
minister of good standing in the denomination. 
Only a few days ago I read in the hand- 
writing of one of our ministers of recognized 
ability an indorsement in glowing and unmis- 
takable language of a book which contained 
a conglomeration of stuff compared with 
which the contents of the witch’s caldron in 
Macbeth was uninteresting. When I read it 
the only conclusion I could come to was that 
he was not honest in his indorsement or that 
his ability had been overrated. In justice to 
him I should rather believe the former. 

Possibly we ministers understand the mat- 
ter, but if I were an intelligent layman and 
one of these ‘‘agents’’ should hand me my 
pastor’s indorsement of such a book I should 
lose confidence in his in‘ellectual capacity 
immediately. Why should we send an Arme- 
nian pedler among our parishioners with an 
indorsement and request our people to patron- 
ize him any sooner than a Jewish vender who 
is also trying to get a living? Should the 
minister allow himself to become the sponsor 
for every agent and pedler who is trying to 
tap the pocketbooks of the community? Yet 
these indorsements are handed to me continu- 
ally, and made by clergymen who are respected 
for wisdom and learning and sound judgment. 
I write not in the spirit of criticism, but rather 
of inquiry. Fewness of years and lack of 
experience forbids the former and commands 
the latter. And therefore I would ask if it be 
not belittling to the ministry at large, if it have 
not a tendency to shake the confidence of the 
people in the worth of the minister’s indorse- 
ment? 

Flolliston, Mass. N. VANDER PYL. 


AN INCONSISTENCY 
In The Congregationalist of July 1 Rey. 
J. B. Sileox says regarding Dr. Brown: ‘‘ The 
[San Francisco] council met daily for a month.” 
“After listening to all the testimony they ac- 
quitted Dr. Brown.’’ In the same issue the 
committee of Bay Conference say: “‘ Bay Con- 
ference suspended Charles O. Brown because 
of the existence of certain specified accusa- 
tions, which a council, after laboring for a 
month, failed to remove,” ‘‘ but declared to be 
still standing.”” Will you kindly tell us which 
is correct. H. G. 8. 
[The statement by the committee of Bay 
Conference is official. —Ep1rors.] 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 8 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual pommel 4 life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Misstons, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H, Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Bosatonal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
ae the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Neveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (ineluding 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. §. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Lil. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCILETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. is 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States”’ (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit dee in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. ally prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch missio ineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I give anc 
bequeath tothe Bos n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , to be appliew to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. hi Prest- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


Anniversary seasons commemorative of old- 
time beginnings in our ancient churches bring 
out among the reminiscences amusing details 
which would hardly be agreeable in these 
latter days. Is it great wonder that the winter 
congregations which sat in an auditorium 
without heating should want an hour glass 
always in sight of the preacher ? 

A practical plan for supplying needy women 
with employment and housekeepers with as- 
sistance is instituted by a church in the Em- 
pire State. 

Union services, the pastors concerned ‘ spell- 
ing’’ one another during the summer, is an 
economical way of arranging for vacations. 

A Green Mountain church utilizes the warm 
season by extending its work and numbering 
the people. 

What church would not welcome such a 
cremation as that recently indulged in by one 
in lowa? 

The Kickapoo Valley has been developed 
religiously through the leadership of one de- 
voted man. 

A harvest of white, youthful souls signalized 
Children’s Day in an Oklahoma mission. 

Efficient work in the interest of Sabbath- 
keeping is reported from California. 

Indiana shows commendable enterprise in 
the line of raising church debts. 

Wisconsin offers excellent suggestions for a 
patriotic service. 
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Of Special Note 

Instances of the bicycle figuring conspicu- 
ously in Connecticut services. 

Long periods of life celebrated by churches 
in various places. 


A NEW ORLEANS ANNIVERSARY 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of Central Congregational Church was 
observed July 4 with impressive services. 
The edifice was beautified for the occasion. 
National flags hung in graceful folds from the 
galleries, while flowers and plants transformed 
the pulpit platform into a tropical garden. 
Instrumental and vocal music of a high order 
added to the interest of the services. Several 
of the old pastors were present with remi- 
niscences and words. of encouragement, while 
the present pastor, Rev. J. W. Whittaker, a 
graduate of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
who has been with the church for six years, 
had prepared the way for a delightful anni- 
versary and reunion. 

Rev. Dr. Charles H. Thompson, the founder 
of the church and closely identified with the 
beginnings of the work of the A. M. A. in 
New Orleans, was warmly greeted. His ser- 
mon was worthy of the man and the occasion. 
The anniversary sermon by Dr. W. S. Alex- 
ander was preached to an audience of more 
than five hundred people. Dr, Alexander was 
president of Straight University and acting 
pastor of this church for nearly nine years. 
During this time 300 were added to the church, 
including many of the university students, 
now active as teachers and ministers or pre- 
siding over Christian homes in the South. 
On Monday evening Dr. Alexander gave a 
lecture on Beacon Lights, illustrated by the 
life of John Frederick Oberlin. Rey. George 
Clark, field missionary of the A. M. A., and 
Rey. Byron Gunner of Lexington, Ky., made 
effective addresses. 

This church was organized in the early days 
of reconstruction in Louisiana. The school 
and church went hand in hand. There is now 
also a university church with Prof. G. W. Hen- 
derson as pastor, who is also head of the theo- 
logical department. There aremany evidences 
of the permanent results of the labor of other 
years. Lapses and reverses there have -been 
but they are not peculiar to our work in the 
South. But the majority remain steadfast, 
working out the great problem of self-respect- 
ing manhood and womanhood and the best 
type of religious life. 

New Orleans has never been inimical to the 
work when carried on with business methods 
and without interference with rights and cus- 
toms which to the ruling classes have always 
been sacred. It is understood and conceded 
that the schools and churches organized and 
sustained by Northern capital and Northern 
workers are in the interest of morality, an 
enlightened Christianity and good citizenship. 
As such they are welcomed. NS 


THE MARITIME UNION 

Clouds and Sunshine 

There was reason for discouragement when 
the Union of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
opened its fifty-first annual meeting at Milton, 
N.S., with the president, Rey. W. B. Forbush, 
removed to Massachusetts; the statistical sec- 
retary, Rev. James Shipperley, translated to 
his higher sphere of service; and the treas- 
urer, Mr. James Woodrow, seriously ill. 
Joshua, however, was called to the front to 
fill the place of Moses, and the union was 
gladdened by the presence of four brethren 
from the Union of Ontario and Quebec and 
the reception of two valuable members, Rey, 
Messrs. Charles Duff, late of Toronto, and 
E. E. Braithwaite, formerly of St. Louis. The 
four morning prayer meetings were seasons 
of clear sunshine, as was the whole of Sunday, 
when three large meetings were held that will 
long be remembered. 


Missions—Home and Foreign 
The C. E. conference and rally touched both 
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home and foreign missions, with helpful words 
from Rev. Messrs. Austin, Howard, Main, 
Cox and Braithwaite. ,The addresses at 
other sessions bore particularly upon these 
questions, when Mr. C. R. Black spoke on 
Home Missions, Rev. J. M. Austin on Foreign 
Missions, Messrs. J. M. M. Duff and R. W- 
McLachlan, respectively, on The College and 
Systematic Giving, and Rey. W. J. Minchin in 
the union sermon on The Secret of Strength. 


Congregationalism and Evangelism 

The brethren were made to feel the great 
importance of Congregationalism in the pub- 
lic address by Rey. E. E. Braithwaite on its 
opportunities, and Rev. Charles Duff on its 
needs, and were encouraged, too, by the statis- 
tical presentation of Rey. J. M. Austin, which 
showed good work during the year. The sug- 
gestion that steps be taken to arrange for a 
triennial council was readily adopted, imas- 
much as it has been long felt that a gathering 
of representatives from all the churches of the 
Dominion would result in great good. The 
spirit of evangelism was also manifest through- 
out the union and perhaps reached its climax 
on Sunday morning when an overflow meet- 
ing was a necessity. The farewell meeting 
made it clearly manifest, too, that the Mari- 
time churches, though few in number, are yet 
thoroughly loyal to the banner of Congrega- 
tionalism and devotedly aggressive. 

J. P. G, 


A THREE-QUARTER CENTURY CELEBRATION 


The celebration, July 17, 18, of the 75th anniver- — 
sary of the Northfield and Tilton church, New 
Hampshire, was an occasion of unusual interest. 
In anticipation for a long time previous prepara- 
tions had been going on. The -attendance was 
large, and the varied program well carried out. At 
the opening session an original hymn was sung, and 
a carefully prepared historical address given by 
Mrs. Lucy R. H. Cross. The first meeting house was 
completed in 1794, and after serving its day still 
stands in the park. The church was organized with 
13 members. Since then 555 haye been added, 
having a present membership of 180. In 18388 the 
present church edifice was built, which since has 
been twice enlarged and its interior remodeled. 
The first regular minister was Rey. Mr. Estebrook, 
hired by the town. Thirteen pastors in all have 
officiated. The present pastor, Rey. C. C. Sampson, 
has served the church 12 years. During his min- 
istry 125 members haye been added. At the sery- 
ices remarks were made and letters were read 
from ~absent and former members. An old-time 
choir, composed of members who had formerly 
served in that capacity, led the afternoon singing. 
Afterwards supper was served and a social reunion 
enjoyed. In the evening an original anniversary 
poem, written by Mrs. Silas W. Davis, was read. 
The following day the pastor preached an anniver- 
sary sermon, closing the morning service with the 
communion. In the evening the prayer meeting 
was led by Rey. T. C. Pratt, the only surviving ex- 
pastor, and was given up to testimony and reminis- 
cence. During the last 25 years not less than 
$60,000 have been expended, of which nearly 
$10,000 have been in benevolence. Free from debt, 
with a large number of young people in the church, 
and pastor and people happily united, the chureh is 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity and the out- 
look for the coming quarter of a century is promising- 


A CENTURY AND A HALF CELEBRATION 


The Second Chureh of Ipswich, Mass., known as 
South Church, celebrated the close of its first cen- 
tury and a half of life last Sunday. Throughout 
this long period the church has had but six pastors, 
of whom the present is Rey. T. F. Waters. The an- 
niversary sermon of a historical character was 
preached by the pastor in the morning. The audi- 
torium was prettily decorated and the old pulpit 
used nearly at the beginning of the chureh was 
brought out and used again. The deacons sat to- 
gether as in olden times, and the preacher employed 
an hour glass on the reading desk. The first pastor 
was Rey. John Walley, and the first meeting house 
was occupied in 1748. During the Revolution many 
members of the parish joined the army. The only 
former living pastor, Rey. W. H. Pierson, spoke in 
the evening on The Pastors of the Chureh. The 
longest.pastorate was that of Rey. Joseph Dana, 
who occupied the pulpit for over 60 years. Monday 
evening last there was a parish supper and reunion, 
with music and addresses. 


-County Conference was held at Machiasport. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mer.—The 68th annual meeting of Washington 
Rey. 
Messrs. H. E. Lombard and H. W. Conley preached. 
Topics were: The Holy Spirit, the Practical Force 
in the Church; Church Membership, Conditions, 
Privileges and Responsibilities; Relation of the 
Church to Civic and Moral Questions; The Christian 
Endeayor Movement. Reports from the churches 


“were encouraging: Cherryfield has assumed self- 


support; Whiting has secured a pastor for a year; 
Steuben is arranging to secure a pastor to supply a 
radius of seven miles. Rey. Charles Whittier de- 
tailed his labors as county missionary. The annual 
meeting of the County Bible Society, of the Minis- 
terial Association and a Woman’s Hour, also a bright 
discussion following a paper on Sunday School Work, 
lent variety to the sessions. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


DORCHESTER.—Pilgrim. The pastor, Rey. W. H. 
Allbright, and family, will spend their vacation as 
usual at Club Camp, Big Moon, Adirondacks. The 
‘pulpit will be supplied as follows: Aug. 1, Rev. 
J.H. Williams, Redlands, Cal.; Aug. 8, Rev. R. J. 
Adams, D.D., Boston; Aug. 15, Rev. F. W. Palmer, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Aug. 22, Rev. J. L. Sewall, Brook- 
field, Mass. Aug. 29 there will be no service. 


Massachusetts 


NEWTON.—4Auburndale. The pastor, Rey. ©. M. 
Southgate, will spend the vacation season at Glouces- 
ter. Supplies have been arranged as follows: July 
25, Rey. Peter McMillan of Woodstock, Vt.; Aug. 1, 
Rev. J. B. Lee of Bloomfield, N. J.; Aug. 8, Rev. W. M. 
Brooks, D. D., formerly president of Tabor College, 
Io.; Aug. 15, Rey. F. E. Emrich of South Framing- 
ham; Aug. 22, Rey. Calvin Cutler of Auburndale; 
Aug. 29, Rey. C. A. Vincent of Sandusky, O. 


NEWBURYPORT.—North. After Aug. 1 the con- 
gregation will unite with the neighboring Baptist 
church for four weeks, each providing for two sery- 
ices.—Prospect Street. During the vacation of 
the pastor, Rey. M. O. Patton, services will be 
omitted in the morning. Mr. Patton will make a 
tour of the Provinces.— Whitefield. Rev. J. H. 
Reid, the pastor, is expected in his pulpit Aug. 1 
after seven months in Europe. During July the 
morning service is omitted, and the Y. P. S.C. E. 
holds an evening service.—Belleville. The meet- 
ing house is closed for several weeks, and Sunday 
services are being held in the chapel next door. 
‘The chureh building is undergoing repairs, fresco- 
ing and carpeting. During the pastor’s vacation 
‘the pulpit will be supplied by Rev. E. L. Chute and 
Rey. C. F. Carter. Services will be omitted two 
Sundays. The. Boys’ Brigade, 30 strong, is spend- 
ing this week in camp, eight miles up the Merrimac. 

NEWBURY.—First. For the first time in years the 
meeting house has not been closed during the vaca- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. C.S. Holton. By exchange 
he arranged for service from neighboring ministers. 
‘The plan now being tried of having Sunday school 
and pastor’s Bible class in place of the morning 
service and a single full service in the afternoon 
works well. Mr. Holton is spending his vacation in 
upper New York State. 


LOWELL.—John Street has received a legacy of 
$5,000 by the will of Mrs. Valentine Wilson, a for- 
mer teacher in the Sunday school. 


DRACUT.—Central has received a legacy of $300 
‘by the will of Harriet Fox, the income of which is to 
be devoted to the support of evangelical preaching. 


FALL RIVER.—First and Central hold united sery- 
ices during the six weeks’ vacation. At the Cen- 
tral meeting house the pulpit will be supplied by 
Rey. Michael Burnham, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rey. W. E. Barton, D. D., of Boston; and Rev. N. M. 
Watters of Chicago. At First the supplies will be 
Rey. C. M. Lamson, D. D., of Hartford, and for two 
Sundays Rey. E. F. Williams, D. D., of Chicago. 


ENFIELD.—Rey. G. J. Newton was installed as 
pastor July 22. He has already served the Belcher- 
town church for a year with gratifying success. His 
paper presented to the council was an unusually 
interesting record of personal aspiration and spirit- 
ual progress amid many discouragements. The doc- 
trinal statement was so complete and satisfactory 
that it was unanimously accepted without question. 


AMHERST.—First. A council voted last Monday 
to sanction the departure of Rey. Oliver Huckel, 
who goes to the Associate Reformed Church in 
Baltimore, but expressed its deep regret that he is 
to leaye a field where he has been so successful. 
Consideration of his father, who lives in Philadel- 
phia, has been an influential factor in Mr. Huckel’s 
-decision, while there is reason to expect that in his 
‘new position he will not be unmindful of the oppor- 
tunities for serving Congregationalism. 
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Maine 


First and Central Churches, Bangor, unite for six 
weeks during vacation of pastors.—Bangor Sem- 
inary, Bates College and the A. M. A. share equally 
the residuary estate of Mr. J. H. L. Cobb of Lewiston. 


New Hampshire 


EXETER.—VFirst. The church edifice had a narrow 
escape from fire recently during the burning of the 
“Sqamscott House’ just across the street. Its 
destruction would be a public calamity in view of 
its historic associations. The present edifice was 
built in 1798 and is the fifth in the history of the 
ehurch. 


DANBURY.—By the will of the late Mrs. M. A. 
Crocket of Bristol the church receives $50. After a 
few other small bequests the balance of the estate, 
amounting to over $8,000, is to be equally divided 
between the N. H. Home Missionary Society and 
the Woman’s Board of Missions. 


The removal of the organ and choir from the gal- 
lery to the right of the pulpit is a great convenience 
and improvement in Nelson.—-A garden party 
given. in Hillsboro Bridge on the grounds of ex- 
Governor Smith, the proceeds to go towards liqui- 
dating the parsonage debt, was a financial success. 


Vermont 


QUECHEE.—A district committee has been ap- 
pointed to keep the church in touch with the out- 
lying districts, and the religious statistics of the 
parish are being taken. The edifice has just been 
repaired and painted and the horse sheds have 
been reshingled and painted. A new furnace was 
put in last year. Rey. W. H. Mousley is pastor. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—South. During Dr. E. P. Parker’s 
vacation trip to Europe, Rev. Magee Pratt will have 
charge of the parish. Pearl Street. The spacious 
lot on the east side of Woodland Street at the corner 
of Farmington Avenue has been purchased as the 
site of the new church. The price was $27,500, 
but a portion of the lot has since been sold for resi- 
dence purposes. It is proposed to haye the new 
house ready for occupancy within one year. 
Asylum Hill. Mis. C. P. Turner of Philadelphia 
has presented the church with a handsome tower 
clock in memory of her father, the late Roland 
Mather. It will probably be in place by September. 
The spire itself, 230 feet high, the tallest in the city, 
was presented by Mr. Mather, costing $20,000. 
The new clock will strike the hours on the 3,500 
pound bell already in the tower. 


NEw CANAAN.—On the invitation of Superintend- 
ent Coe, Rey. I. H. Hoyt, pastor of the church here, 
went down to the Soldiers’ Home at Noroton re- 
cently, where he was surprised with an easy-chair 
valued at $40 and presented by the veterans in 
appreciation of his service at the home for the past 
four years. Once a month he has driven a distance 
of six miles in order to preach to them, some of the 
time bringing his church choir with him. He has 
also been present on special occasions. 

MIpDLEBURY.—The extensive grading in front of 
the meeting house and town hall is a great improve- 
ment. The south side is now being treated and 
when allis done it will make a handsome finish to 
the hilltop. It was found necessary to remove but 
one of the old elms that add such beauty to the 
grounds. 

WINSTED.—Second. At a recent meeting it was 
unanimously voted to extend a call to Rey. N. M. 
Calhoun of Canandaigua, N. Y. He was formerly 
pastor of the churchsat Milford, Ct., and at one time 
was a pastor in Cleveland. He is a graduate of 
Yale, is married, and has one daughter. 

BroAD BROOK.—The new edifice, like the one it 
was built to replace, recently had a narrow escape 
from destruction by fire. The barn back of it was on 
fire at an early hour of a Sunday morning, and only 
prompt work saved the meeting house. The horse 
sheds were partially burned. 

IvorRyTON.—The pastor, Rey. L. 8S. Griggs, 
preached a special sermon a week ago Sunday on 
the Use and Abuse of the Bicycle. The house was 
tastefully trimmed, and a bicycle encased in sweet 
peas stood on the platform. Between 40 and 50 
wheelmen were present. 

West HAVEN.—The repairs are progressing rap- 
idly.. The painters encountered a strange household 
of tenants near the top of the steeple in the form of 
a hive of bees. They were so numerous and aggres- 
sive that work could not be continued until they had 
been smoked out. 

COLLINSVILLE.—Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Cooledge 
are spending their vacation in Boston. Mrs. J. J. 
Jackson occupied the pulpit on a recent Sunday 
eyening, giving an appropriate discourse to bicy- 
clists. Three wheels decorated with flowers stood 
on the platform. 
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TORRINGTON.—Twenty-four scholars who have 
been perfect in their attendance at Sunday school 
for six months were presented with books, and ban- 
ners were awarded classes with the best average 
attendance. 

PORTLAND.—An interesting service held a week 
ago Sunday evening included ancient hymns, trans- 
lations from the Latin and Greek, which were sung 
by the choir, and an explanation and brief descrip- 
tion of each were given by the pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Smith. 

The church at East Hartford has been painted 
and the parsonage is now having its turn.m—Ten 
New Haven clergymen are fined $10 by the county 
health officer for failing to make proper returns of 
marriages. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

DE RuUYTER.—The new church edifice was dedi- 
eated July 21. Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., preached 
the afternoon sermon, and Rey. Edward Evans the 
dedicatory sermon in the evening. The house has a 
seating capacity of 250, and cost furnished about 
$3,200. The organization is less than a year old, 
and Rey. D. W. Bull is the pastor. 

BINGHAMTON.—VFirst. The Helpers’ Society will 
establish a Woman’s Exchange to fill orders for all 
kinds of household service, such as baking, presery- 
ing, knitting, mending and other kinds of sewing. 
A membership fee of $2 secures its advantages. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

Hupson.—A successful natural science club of 
about 20 members this summer is to be followed 
with other classes in the fall. Rev. C. H. Small, 
with his wheel, goes for vacation to the neighbor- 
hood of New York city. 

Illinois” 

SPRING VALLEY.—VFirst has been greatly pros- 
pered during the pastorate of Rey. J. H. Wilson, 
D.D. The congregations at Sunday services have 
been large and attentive. The prayer meetings 
are well sustained. The Sunday school has nearly 
doubled its membership. The Y. P.S. C. E. is large 
and active. The parsonage has been thoroughly 
renovated and enlarged, and the church building has 
been fitted for better service by finishing off the 
basement, which heretofore could be used only as a 
storeroom. The audience-room has also been beau- 
tified. Services held in the chureh July 15-18 ecul- 
minated in a rededication. Supt. James Tompkins 
preached in the morning. In the afternoon services 
were held in connection with the Sunday school, at 
which addresses were made. In the eyening Dr. 
Cc. A. Moore preached and Dr. Tompkins offered the 
prayer. These material improvements have cost 
about $1,000. It is acknowledged by all that these 
changes were made possible by the energy and ex- 
ecutive ability of Dr. Wilson, who led in raising the 
$200 necessary to pay last bills. The pastor is be- 
loved by his people and respected by the entire 
community. 


‘AUSTIN.—Rey. Thomas Westerdale, pastor, has 
signified his intention to withdraw from his present 
position at the close of the year. Since he began 
his work in May, 1894, he has seen the membership 
of 53 members increase to 185. He has also been in- 
strumental in canceling an indebtedness of $2,700, 


CHICAGO.—Mont Clare. Before Rey. E. S. Chan- 
dler and wife started on their vacation the church 
expressed a desire to have them remain another 
year, and emphasized the desire by presenting Mrs. 
Chandler with a sum of money and Mr. Chandler 
with a copy of the Standard Dictionary. 

WINNEBAGO, while still a home missionary chureh, 
is creeping up toward self-support. Recent progress 
has been shown by the building of a new walk in 
front of the church lot, and by the purchase of 100 
song-books. 

Indiana 

Fort WAYNE.—Plymouth. An effort is being 
made to cancel the entire debt on the new and 
beautiful house of worship. The C. C. B.S. has 
made a grant of $3,000 and a loan without interest 
of $2,000, and the chureh will provide for the re- 
maining $7,000. Sec. A. M. Wight of the Y.M.C. A. 
has resigned to enter the Congregational ministry in 
the fall. Second. <A birthday reception and Rey. 
E. E. Frame’s second-anniversary were observed 
July 1. Souvenirs were distributed and friends 
gave a record of their ages in amounts contributed, 
so that it became a birthday party for all who at- 
tended. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Supt. E. D. Curtis 
supplied July 18, after which the church will be 
closed until September. The Ladies’ Union had 
assumed the debt of $2,000 remaining upon the 
$10,000 organ. Mrs. Franklin Taylor’s bequest of 
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$1,000 provided the proper inducement to wipe out 
the debt. Mrs. George Merritt has paid $500, one- 
half the balance, and the rest has been raised by 
general subscription. This will enable the Ladies’ 
Union to turn their efforts toward lessening the debt 
upon the church building. 


ALEXANDRIA.—This young church, under the 
brave leadership of Rey. J. C. Smith, is making an 
effort to raise money for its church lot and chapel. 
Mrs. Haskell of Michigan City sent them a $100 
check last week, making $200 which she has con- 
tributed to this new and hopeful enterprise. 


PORTLAND.—Mrs. H. M. Mullenix, formerly of 
Grand Meadow, Minn., is supplying temporarily. 
She is an ordained minister and the church hopes to 
secure her permanent service. 

Wisconsin 


CLINTONVILLE.—On the morning of July 4 Rey. 
W. A. Gerrie, the pastor, preached on the part Con- 
gregationalism has borne in American history. In 
the evening a symposium of five-minute talks was 
given on such themes as The Ideal Fourth of July, 
The Fourth Fifty Years Ago and Now, Abuses of 
National and Public Holidays, Relation of the Com- 
ing Generation to the Ideal Fourth of July, Dan- 
gers and Safeguards of the Republic. These talks, 
by various laymen, were enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Gerrie also supplies at Embarrass, which 
church is rapidly growing in power and influence. 


CoLumMBuUs.—Rey. H. J. Ferris, the pastor, has 
just closed a successful series of tent meetings in 
outlying districts where Sunday schools have been 
maintained for some years. Mr. H. H. Rottman 
(Y. M. C, A. evangelist), Supt. G. C. Haun and 
others assisted effectively. Mr. Ferris has com- 
pleted 11 years of exceptionally valuable service, 
especially among the young people. 


STEUBEN.—The covenant prayer of recognition 
read at the recent organization of this church was 
composed by Rev. John Willan, the Kickapoo apos- 
tle, whose tent work has transformed this valley 
and left a little group of seven or eight enthusiastic 
churches. 


KEWAUNEE.—Extensive repairs on the edifice in- 
clude new pews and a beautiful railing around the 
platform. Rey. W. E. Rigby, the pastor, has re- 
cently organized a Sunday school and preaching 
station in Carlton. 


Rey. H. S. Evert of Chilton has begun services in 
Hilbert, which he will regularly supply as an out- 
station. 

THE WEST 
lowa 

NASHUA.—Progress in temperance work is re- 
ported. During the past few months three of the 
four saloons have been closed and it is thought that 
the fourth will not long continue in business. The 
saloon element is making another canvass of the 
county to secure a sufficient number of signers for 
its petition of consent. 


MARSHALLTOWN displays a progressive spirit in 
a practical way. The officers are planning to spend 
about $600 this summer on the house of worship. 
The basement is to be finished off and furnished as 
a kitchen and dining-room, thus greatly improving 
the present facilities. 

Wavucoma is feeling a new impetus as the outcome 
of a special revival season, which resulted in the ad- 
dition of 23 members on confession, including three 
entire families—husband, wife and children. 


Ten new members were received at Primghar at 
the last communion. 


Minnesota 


OWATONNA.—After worshiping in the chapel for 
two months, while the auditorium was in process 
of repair, the congregation entered the renewed 
house of worship July 18. In the morning the de- 
ferred children’s service was held, and pledges 
were taken for the deficiency on the repair fund, 
making a total of about $1,500. All debts being 
thus provided for, the service of rededication was 
held in the evening. In 1890, under the pastorate 
of Rey. J. A. Chamberlain, the church was provided 
with a beautiful and commodious chapel and par- 
lors, and a pipe organ and memorial windows were 
placed in the auditorium, but otherwise its furnish- 
ings were mostly old. It has now been provided 
with new pews and carpet and the walls have been 
refrescoed throughout. The entire building is now 
attractive and adapted to the needs of an aggressive 
ehurch. 

Kansas ; 

NeEwTon.—The work is assuming an encouraging 
aspect. The new pastor, Rey. A. 8. Bush, received 
a hearty welcome. The population has recently 
been Increased by the removal to Newton of the 
Nickerson railway shops, and the church is ready 
for needed new measures and progressive work. 
It is now self-supporting. 
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PARSONS.—Fifty new members were received dur- 
ing the two years’ pastorate of Rev. A. W. Bishop, 
ending June 1. He is unanimously called for another 
year, and the church was never more earnest and 
progressive. 


NorTH TorEKA has recently repaired its build- 
ing at a cost of $70. During the pastor’s vacation 
servicés will be regularly maintained by the mem- 
bers. The Y. P.S. C. E. will conduct the evening 
meetings. 

NortH LAWRENCE has recently expended $175 
in improvements on its property. The spiritual in- 
terest is an encouraging feature. 

Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—Swedish dedicated its neat and com- 
modious house of worship July 11. This is the out- 
growth of a small Swedish mission church made up 
of devoted, self-sacrificing Christians, who sought 
Congregational fellowship about two years since. 
Their services were held for some time in a hall, 
and when this was burned they rented a German 
ehurch for some months, until the First Church 
kindly offered the use of its basement without ex- 
pense. This has been their home until they en- 
tered the new house of worship, which they have 
heroically struggled to secure. It is a comfortable 
building, 28 x 40 feet, with full basement and tower 
and a seating capacity of 200. The house with lot 
cost about $1,800. Dedication Sunday Prof. Fridolf 
Risberg of Chicago Seminary preached morning and 
evening, and at the dedicatory services the ser- 
mon was by Rey. Lewis Gregory of First Church. 
Supt. Harmon Bross and Rey. H. A. French also 
participated. Rev. J. M. Tillberg, the pastor, has 
presented his resignation, to take effect Sept. 20. 
He has been with these people four years, during 
which the new building has been completed and 
will be fully paid for as soon as the C. C. B.S. 
makes good its promise. When he came here the 
membership was small; now the little congregation 
is flourishing and harmonious. 


South Dakota 


Sroux FALus.—First. Within three weeks the 
church has paid over $2,600, and for the first time 
in its history is free from debt. This, considering 
the times, is a remarkable showing. At the quarter- 
eentennial celebration the services were of an in- 
spiring nature throughout, but the climax was 
reached when the pastor, Rey. D. B: Scott, took the 
platform, armed with an object lesson all could 
understand. He held up the old mortgage, fifteen 
years old, and three notes, all aggregating over 
$2,300; and, in order that the ghost of these ancient 
and departing relatives might never return, burned 
them in the presence of the audience, remarking 
that henceforth the church should give a clearer 
light of commercial honor. At the close of his re- 
marks a beautiful basket of flowers containing a 
handsome purse was presented to him by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

WHEELER.—A church of 12 members was organ- 
ized here by council July 20. For several years 
this field has been cared for by the S. S. Society and 
the C. H. M.S. Wheeler is a county seat. 


Oklahoma 2 


DARLINGTON AGENCY.—Children’s Day was ren- 
dered memorable for the mission to the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Indians by the reception into the 
chureh of 29 Indian boys and girls on confession, 
27 of whom were baptized. Their ages ranged from 
12 to 20. Rey. W. M. Wellman is the resident mis- 
sionary. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANcIScO.—Rey. John Kimball, for nearly 
20 years managing editor of The Pacific, died early 
in July after a lingering sickness of several months. 
Funeral services were held in First Chureh, July 4, 
Rey. Drs. G. C. Adams and George Mooar and Rey. 
Walter Frear participating. Mr. Kimball came to 
California in the ’60’s. He leaves one son, who took 
the remains to Vermont for interment. 


PETALUMA.—Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists are uniting through July and August, services 
alternating in the churches. Rey. B. F. Sargent, 
being provided with a ticket to Chicago, visits his 
mother there. 


NiLEs.—The three general stores and the meat 
market have closed their doors on Sunday, due to a 
petition largely signed by church members and pre- 
sented to the businessmen. Much credit is due Rey. 
E. D. Hale. 


SAN JosE.—West Side. During the enforced ab- 
sence of Rey. F. N. Greeley in search of health, 
Supt. L. L. Wirt of the Publishing Society is in charge 
of the pulpit. 

Washington 

SPOKANE.—Second. The seventh anniversary of 
the coming of Rev. William Davies was observed 
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July 27 by a union communion service in the after- 
noon, Rey. Messrs. Cherington, Edwards, Hoyt and 
Walters participating. During Mr. Davies's pas- 
torate 111 persons have been received on confession 
and 90 by letter, the present membership being 175. 
SEATTLE.—The Swedish mission has voted to be- 
come Congregational and to ask admission to the 
Northwestern Association.——P/ymouth. During 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. W. H. G. Temple, 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan will supply for a few Sundays. 


WEEKLY REGISTER ‘ 

Accessions to the Churches ed 

Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CONNECTICUT NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin, 4 7 Acworth, — 38 

Collinsville, 2 3 Hillsboro, Center, m+. te 

New Britain, South, 30 30 Hopkinton, ass 

New rfield, 11 14 * 

Salis a 38 . NEW YORK 

as 7 Lockport, Firs 6 10 

Washingto 3 4 Lockport, First, 

Waterbury, First, — g Madison, & 7 
Second, — 14 OHLO 

ILLINOIS Cleveland, Bethle- ” 

Aurora, First, 8 13 em. 

Chicag6, Bethany, 5 8 Denison Ave., eg 
Doremus 5 66 Garretsville, — § 
rare 4 5 ee 

e View, N 
Teneo Park, : : OREGON 
ar anor, 
People’s,” — 22 poten a, Phy x : 
Sou Chicago, 7 142 fe 

Crawford. : | SOUTH DAKOTA 

Gross Park, — 5 

Harvey, 1 6 Keystone, o. & 

Hennepin, — § Wheeler, — 12 

nee lare, i z VERMONT 

Boma First, 7 19 Barre. ; 3 6 

Roberts, 4 4 Corinth, East, 5 ie 

Londonderry, LOS: 
ons Lyndon, 5 6 
Great B 12 
Wichita, Pi oitth. = o0 WISCONSIN 
MAINE Boscobel 5B OS 

Bangor, First, 5 6 Bunker Hill 10 11 
Hammond St., 12 14 Eau Claire, t, 2 4 

alam Er of Lake Geneva, 6 10 
resque Isle, je 

MICHIGAN ain: yeas - 

Flat Rock, — 4 Darlington ” 

Owosso: 5 5 ei reoniasaem ener ead 

hehe retinas Livingston, Mont. 4 13 

Traverse City, — 9 Le bak tg 3 3 

MINNESOTA Eb ae ~ =" 10 

Wabasha, — 4 Churches ‘with less 

Zumbrota, — 8 _. than three, 22 33 


Conf., 348; Tot.,610. — . 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 10,875; Tot., 19,810. 


Calls ; 


BEALS, Chas. E., asst. pe Maverick in z Boston? 
Mass., accepts éall to toneham, to hae Hot 
BELL, “Thos., _ mouth Ch., Scranton, a Moravia» 
N.Y. Accepts. 
BICKERS, Wm. H., a IIL, to Rosemond. Ac- 
ts, to be n Aug. 1 
BLANCHARD. John T., Covenant Ch., Chicago, Ill, to 
New Gagiend Ch., ‘Aurora. 
BROWN, J. L., Franklin Center, Quebec, to Brandon, 
Bon ae Aveep 
RRILL, artes, ’ Haverhill, Mass., to Conway, N. H. 
aEen 
siitht Thos. W., Vancouver, Wn., to Oregon City, 
€. 
CALHOUN, oe yell M., formerly of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
to Second’ Ch., W insted, Ct. 
ChIPs. Philip M., Gaylord, Mich., to Wolverine and 
Rondo. Accepts. 


ey) 
FURNESS, Geo. A., Lay College, Revere, s. 
Wardsboro, Vt., for a year. Accepts, and has 


work. 
HERR, Horace D., Fredonia, Kan., to First Ch., mines. 
tine, Io. Accepts. 


JONES, Wm., Dawn, Mo., to Welsh Ch., Plymouth, Pa. 

MoORK. 2 Philip H., to remain another year at Saco, Me. 

SPUTTELL, J., to Meckling, S. D. Accepts, to begin 

THOMAS, David L., Bowdle, S. D., to Gettysburg, where 
he has been sup ly ing. te SRO 

WINTER, Paul, Burdette, S ‘to South Shore, Troy 
and Mazeppa. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BUSSEY, Robt. D., res Grand i Teland 2e ¥, ag Sg 
Sermon, Rev. F. Fite! her parts, 
Messrs. W. A. Hobbs, aren Ss Sheldon, 
DEUMM, Joho ie July 15. 

obn iton u a or 
boring ees 0. Fos oat, D. me a Lristy. J. 0, 
ne aye 

NEWTON, Geo. J.,0. and i. Belcherto cei ae 
Sermon, Rev. Oliver Huekel ; — Rey. at 
G. E. Fisher, E. W. Gaylord, J. F. Gleason, G. H. 


bard, C, L. ww oodworth, D. D. D. 


Resignations 


GEORGE, Jos. H., First Ch., St. 
omen of the Congregational 


oes Monee 
JENKINS Josiah H., Falls Ch., Va., declines ‘to with- 
draw resignati jon. 


MILLETT, Thos. F., state S. S. missionary for Maine, 
resigns with a view to the 


RODGER, Jas. G., preatdendy uf 1 of Bennie 
STETSON Reuben K. -, New ‘Decatur Ala. 
TILL Neb., to 


RG, John M., Swedish Ch., 
ey attoct Sept. 20. 
Dismissions 
HUCKEL, Oliver, First Ch., Amherst, Mandl 
Churches Organized 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ore. 
KUNY, Ore. L VALLEY, Ore. 


HEELER, 8. D., 20 July, 12 members. " 
Supplies for the Summer am 4 
DOVER, O., Pres. W. G. Frost, Berea ‘wee 
GR .N. H., Lysander Terr NS rom, 
WAVERLY, 9 Neb., Fred. W. cia 


be 


. McCLELL 
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Miscellaneous 


BLACKMAN, Virgil W., was given a surprise reception 
in the library, on his 40th birthday, by a large number 
of the citizens of Swanzey, N. H. A gold-headed cane, 
an easy-chair and a foot-rest, were presented to him. 

BURROWS, Edwin B., in addition to his able editing of 
the oo ie ed ad Record, supplies at Penacook, N. H. 

FLINT, Wm. H., was recently tendered a reception at 
the hotel in Metamora, Mich., by citizens not members 
of his church. Valuable gifts, including two beautiful 
chairs, were presented. e has accepted an invitation 
to remain with the church another year. 

SLELLAN, Geo. B., and wife, were tendered a recep- 
tion July 9, at Clermont, Io., the occasion being his re- 
turn with a bride to his summer field. 

MCKEE, Jas. H., who not long ago resigned the pastor- 
ate at Olean, N. Y., on account of ill health, has taken 
a temporary charge at Aurora, O. Before leaving, a 
reception was tendered Mr, and Mrs. McKee, and sev- 
eral valuable gifts were left. 

MARGETTS, Miss Sarah E., pastor at Stockbridge, Wis., 
is detained by illness at the home of her parents in 
New York. 

MILLS, Harlow S., and family, of Benzonia, Mich., have 
the sympathy of a large circle of friends in the loss of 
their only son, aged 17, who was drowned while bath- 
EL Crystal Lake. 

NEWTON, Albert F., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and his family 
are iaced their vacation in Stowe, Mass. 

WEYLER, Sam’), Benicia, Cal., on his recent 34th birth- 
day was presented with money to defray his expenses 
to the Yosemite. 


Progress in the Brown Case 


That the Bay Conference of California does 
not purpose to let the action of the Chicago 
Association respecting Dr. C. O. Brown pass 
without seeking to adjust it on grounds that 
will insure the preservation of the principle of 
fellowship is shown by the following com- 
munication. 


To the registrar of the Chicago Association 
of Congregational Churches and Ministers; 

Dear Sir and Brother: Information hay- 
ing reached us of the action of your associa- 
tion in voting to receive Rev. C. O. Brown 
into the membership of your body upon al- 
leged credentials issued by the Dubuque Asso- 
ciation of Iowa, and this in spite of the pro- 
test of the Bay Conference, of which body the 
said Rey. C. O. Brown is a member under 
suspension, this is to notify your associa- 
tion through you, its registrar, 

That the Bay Conference regards the action 
of Chicago Association as contravening the 
established principles of Congregational pol- 
ity, and therefore as invalid and void of effect; 

That the Bay Conference has not dismissed 
the said Rey. C. O. Brown from membership, 
nor modified the vote of suspension recorded 
against him, so that he is in fact, and must be, 
until regularly reinstated or dismissed, a 
member of the Bay Conference under sus- 
pension ; : 

That in due time, and by proper Congrega- 
tional procedure, the Bay Conference will un- 
doubtedly ask your association to reconsider 
its action in the interests of order and fellow- 
ship, and to enter with the Bay Conference 
upon some fitting plan which shall promise a 
settlement of this vexed matter. 

Please transmit this notification to your 
association in such way as you shall know 
best how to do, and believe us to be 

Yours fraternally, 
J. A. CRUZAN, 
GEORGE MooAr, 
W. A SCUDDER, 
S. W. Connon, 
G. B. Harcu, 
Committee of Bay Conference. 
Berkeley, Cal., July 13, 1897. 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


‘Amount reeeived during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


INGIVIGTAL-PECCIPESE. . 2. ceo asec ceca sinn scene $37.50 
Previously acknowledged.......0.......eeseseee 24,879.99 
LEE AE Leis vawsonsc vs sca loewececaddacces $24,917.49 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional iris ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


METCALF—In Walpole, July 23, Mrs. Chloa_ Fales 
Metcalf, aged 100 yrs., 6 mos., 22 dys. 

SABIN—In E] Paso, Tex., June 27, Rev. J. G. Sabin, 

caged 75 yrs., 7 mos., 17 dys. 


DEACON CHARLES WILSON 
Mr. Wilson died in Wilton, N. H., July 8, after a brief 
illness, at the age of i ae The loss of this truly 
good man will be deeply felt by a large circle of relatives 
and friends. native of New Ipswich, he came. of 


- excellent family, was reared amid the most inspirin, 


rospects of scenic beauty and early felt_the helpfu 
mfinence of his able pastor, Rev. Samuel Lee, yet did 
not unite with the church until his residence in Green- 
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ville, then Mason Village and enjoying the fruitful 
though brief ministry of Rey. William Olmstead. There 
he was soon chosen deacon and served efficiently until 
his removal to Wilton, where he was re-elected to the 
same office. In the Sunday school he was always active, 
usually as teacher or superintendent. A person of very 
positive views in Christian doctrine, he also held high 
ideals of personal duty. Through large experience of 
affliction, he bore a conspicuously devoted, cheerful 
spirit and will be pleasantly remembered for cordial 
manner, hospitable welcome and such kindly courtesies 
as grace the best Christian lives. A widow, daughters, 
grandchildren and one brother are his nearest surviving 
kindred. 


SELDEN W. NOYES, M. D. 


In the very prime of life,not yet fifty-two years old, 
Dr. Noyes died in Higganum July 11. e was the only 
son of Rev. James Noyes, for many years a Congrega- 
tional pastor in Connecticut and later a teacher of a 
select school in Higganum. The doctor graduated from 
the medical department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1868, after several years in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He practiced medicine for several years in Mid- 
dletown and Cromwell, and was engaged afterwards for 
seventeen years in manufacturing. In 1892 consump- 
tion first made its appearance and on the advice of his 
physicians he spent the winter in California. The dis- 
ease was stayed for a time, but on a recent trip to the 
South and California he took a sudden severe cold and 
he returned home in time to spend only the last days 
among his friends. 

Fer eighteen years (1879-97) he was a deacon of the 
Congregational church in Higganum, and was promi- 
nently identified with every interest of the church. He 
was one of the kindest, tenderest, most gentlemanly 
men that ever lived. He left not a single enemy, but in 
many homes his presence and substantial sympathy will 
be greatly missed. Quietly, without any stir, he was 
continually seeking those whom he might help. Until 
his sickness he was a tower of strength to his pastor and 
a veritable foundation stone to the church. uring his 
residence in Middletown he was one of the pioneers 
who organized and sustained the Staddle Hill Sunday 
school. To his pastor his life suggested, “‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ T. Osnie 


DEACON ALFRED H. WRIGHT 


Died in Cambridge, Mass., July 19, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. George Howe, Deacon Alfred H. Wright, 
aged sixty-five. Hees 

A man of the soundest integrity, genial in nature, 
cheerful in disposition, respected and loved by all who 
knew him. Earnest, faithful, successful as a Christian 
worker in all lines of effort, always his pastor’s friend 
and helper. For several years he was deacon of the 
Congregational church in Brattleboro, Vt., and superin- 
tendent of its Sabbath school. Having used both these 
offices well ‘‘ he purchased to himself a Ve degree and 
great boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE OLDEST SEWING MACHINE OPERATOR.— 
The illustration in a recent Singer advertisement 
shows an old English woman, more than 100 years 
of age, operating a Singer hand sewing machine; 
by way of contrast a child of five sits opposite 
operating another type of Singer machine; the 
application of the illustration is found in the 
accompanying statement that “Singer sewing 
machines are so simple that the youngest can 
understand them, so easy that the oldest can operate 
them.” This old lady was Mary Griffen, who was 
born at Tealby, Eng., Nov. 24, 1798, and has just 
died at Scrambleby, Eng., at the age of 104. 
She was, until the last month or six weeks of her 
life, able to perform her household duties. She was 
the oldest known operator of a sewing machine. 


THE confidence of the people in Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is due to its unequaled record of wonderful 
cures. 


A Minister’s Son 


an Old Physician Followed with Per- 
fect Success—Cure Accomplished. 


‘Our eldest child had scrofula trouble ever 
since he was two years old, and the doctors 
pronounced it very serious. His face became 
a mass of sores. I was finally advised by an 
old physician to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
we did so. The child is now strong and 
healthy and his skin is clear and smooth.” 


Rey. R. A. GAmp, Valley, Io. Remember 
9, Sarsa= 
OO S parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoon’s; take no substitute. 


’ + act harmoniously with Hood’s 
Hood Ss Pills Sarsaparilla. 25 cents. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


I~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _S) 


4 ets. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


~ 50 DRAWERS. 


The greater the demand the less the price. 
season we sold this Collector’s Cabinet at $25. 
we have made a larger and finer Cabinet, made it in 
increased quantities, and offer it at 


inches. 


Last 
This year 


Only $19. 


It is just the thing for Naturalists, Botanists, Ento- 
mologists and Collectors. 
est wood, specially selected, and full paneled in quartered 
oak. The drawers run easily, and have extension sides 
to hold the drawer upright when pulled far out. 

There are 50 drawers, each drawer measuring in the 
clear 15 by 9 inches. 
The drawers have brass-mounted handles, 

The Cabinet stands about 4 feet high, and makes a 
great showing in the room. 


It is finely made of the hard- 


The top of the Cabinet is 24 by 18 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


With the passage and signing of the tariff 
bill by the President last Saturday afternoon, 
there began for this country probably a new 
era of business activity. It does not matter 
whether all men agree on the question of the 
economical of a highly protective 
measure, but all must agree that its passage 
removes all uncertainties and establishes a 
solid basis upon which business transactions 
can be computed and prosecuted. The new 
law may not immediately provide the neces- 
sary revenue, because of the enormous impor- 
tations of goods brought in, in anticipation of 
the change from lower to higher duties, but it 
is calculated that in time it will provide all 
the necessary revenue. 

The stock market has up to Saturday last 
enjoyed a continuous advance in anticipation 
of the passage of the tariff bill. Now that it 
has become law opinion differs as to the future 


wisdom 


of speculation, many contending that a sub- 
stantial reaction is due, while others claim 


that the magnificent crops and the shortage in 
other countries, together with the bright pros- 
pects for a good fall trade, make it inevitable 
that security values will still rise to a very 
much higher level than has yet been attained. 

That trade will be good now in a few 
weeks is the widespread belief of all classes 
of business men. At some Western centers 
it is reported that the fall demand has already 
started in, which is considerably earlier than 
usual. Prices of various commodities’ show 
hardening tendencies, and retail counters 
throughout the country are said to be bare of 
merchandise. Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the entire trade situation, however, 
is the increase in bank clearings, indicating, 
as they do, large business transactions. Last 
week the total clearings for the country 
aggregated $1,098,000,000, a gain of 6.4 per 
cent. over the previous week and ten per 
cent. more than for the corresponding week 
of 1896. 

Even when compared with the same week 
of 1895, the summer of which year witnessed 
a moderate boom, this week’s clearings are 


eighteen per cent. greater, and forty-two per | 


cent. larger than in 1894. Of course, the spec- 
ulative activity in Wall Street has caused a 
considerable gain in clearings, but not all of it 
can be ascribed to that source, but must be 
credited to the steady trade all 
over the land. 


inerease in 


Shamrocks 


“T heard ye were on sthrike,”’ 
his friend Pat. 
“T was thot,’ answered Pat. 
** A sthrike for what, Pat?” 
“For shorter hours, Mike.’’ 
* An’ did ye get them? ”’ 
“Sure we did, Mike. It’s not workin’ at all 
am now.”’ 
Attorney: ** You say that you witnessed this 
altereation ?”’ 

O’ Hara (on the stand): ‘‘ No, 
see that. Oi was busy lookin’ 


_ 


sor, Oi didn’t 
at the foight.”’ 

“T hope, sorr, you will assist a poor man 
whose house and everything that was in it, 
including me family, sorr, were burned up two 
months ago last Thursday, sorr.”’ 

The merchant to whom this appeal was ad- 
dressed, while very philanthropic, is also very 
cautious, so he asked, ‘‘ Haye you any papers 
or certificate to show that you have lost any- 
thing by fire? ”’ 

“T did have a certificate, sorr, 
a magistrate to that effect, but it was burned 
up, sorr, in the house with me family and the 
rest of me effects.”’ 


signed before 


An Irishman got out of his carriage at a 


said Mike to | 


railway station for refreshments, but the bell | 


rang and the train left before he could finish 
his repast. ‘‘ Hould on!” cried Pat, as he ran 
like a madman after the car, “‘hould on, 
murther’n ould stame injin; you've got 
passenger on board that’s left behind!” 


ye 
a 
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An invalid, after returning from a Southern 
trip, said to a friend: ‘‘O, shure, an’ 
me a wurruld o’ good goin’ away. 


back another man altogether; in fact, I’m 
quite mesilf again.’ 
““T wish’t I'd been here in Ameriky in the 


time of the war,’’ remarked Mr. 
his wife. ‘“‘I wouldn’t be dhrivin’ 
now for a livin’ if I had.” 


Herlihy to 


“Ah, well, Michael,’ remarked Mrs. Her- 
lihy, in a soothing tone, “‘if you’d gone to the 


wars you might have been kilt, like as 
not.’’ 

*And fwhat if I had,’’ 
fusing to be consoled, ‘“‘fwhat if I had, Norah 
Herlihy? There’d have been my 
comin’ regular ivery month, and it’s oursilves 
could have lived on itfor the rist of our lives, 
instead of goin’ out scrubbin’ and drivin’ coal 
carts.”’ ; 

“Sure, I niver thought of that,’ said Mrs. 
Herlihy, and a melancholy silence fell upon 
the pair. 


man, 


said her husband, re- 


A poor Irishman offered an old saucepan for 
sale. His children gathered around him and 
inquired why he parted with it. ‘‘Ah, me 
honeys,’’ he answered, “I would not be afther | 
parting with it but for a little money to buy | 
something to put in it.” 

In an Irish daily there recently appeared 
this notice: ‘‘ Wanted, a gentleman to under- 
take the sale of a patent medicine; the adver- 
tiser guarantees it will be profitable to the 
undertaker.’”’ 


A BOY 


Mrs. Dolan: “ 
a great Sunday school worker, bliss the heart 
av um.” 

Mrs. Nolan: ‘‘ Indade? ’’ 

“Vis. He has worked t’ree av thim fer free 
excursions already.’” 


TO BE PROUD OF 


Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 
Take Horsford’s 

It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. 
Wonderfully quick in its action. 
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=| Vegetable Sicilian 
is 3 HAR RENEWER |j 


Beautifies and restores Guy i 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness; [BEY 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


ae FUN 
RAISED 3 


3 


SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 


A 
AnH SRA 


it’s done | 
I’ve coom | 


a coal cart | 


pinsion | 


My boy Dinny is gittin’ to be | 


Acid Phosphate. | 
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‘ Sanitas 


Disinfecting Fluid destroys the 
microbes of 


Scarlet Fever in 2 minutcs, 


Typhoid Fever 5% “a 
Diphtheria 4% “6 
| Consumption 5 “ 
Asiatic Cholera 6 ad 


Yests made by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S., F.C.8. 
** How to Disinfect.’’ an illustrated book giving 


practical instruction for disinfection in everyday Tife 
iad during Cuses of infecti 


ous illness, sent free. 


Tke American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


636 tv 642 West 55:h St., New York City. 


RED 
ROUGH 
HANDS 


Itching, scaly, bleeding palms, sha pelessinaile, and 
painful finger ends, pimples, blackheads, oily, 
mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair, itching, 
scaly, crusted scalps, ‘all yield quickly to warm 
| baths with Currcura Soap, and gentle anointings 
with CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 


(uticura 


Is sold rong hout the world. Porrrr Drve ANnp CHEMICAL 
Corp., Sole Beicae Bosten o-* All About the Skin,” free. 
Instantly relieved by 


ITCHING HUMORS cu litny "Westhbies. 


REDUCED .2%$10 
» -~ 


FROM 
$25 TO 


| This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, “$527 0K RST 
General Agent ‘for the New England States. 


BLANCARD’S 


lodide of tron 


Tur Most SuccessFuL REMEDIES OF EUROPE, 
for ANASMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 

None genuine unless signed ‘* BLANCARD, 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 


The ) 

“ Harris? | istemetalgee pling 

arris Rg ye 

Method of 
Giving 


For sale at the office of The a a BN ationalist, Boston. 


| 
alist and attracted wide no- 
/ tice. Many large editions of 
the * True Me’ of Giv- 
| ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, eed 
! 82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
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poisonous waste matter by relying on 


Palatable and effervescent. 


TARRANT & CO,. Chemists, New 


ries 


Lifes worth the dihee 3 


when the liver is active and digestion perfect, head 
is clear, eye is keen and muscles are strong. 
stomach and liver right and the system free from 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
Gentle and sure. 


Endorsed by physicians for 50 years. 50c. and SI. 


Keep 


e 


York. 
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Let Amusement Questions Wait 


Whenever a pastor with the needs and per- 
plexities of his own young people in mind 
speaks wisely and helpfully on the important 
subject of the recreative element in their lives, 
his words are sure to be of service beyond the 
bounds of his parish. We are glad therefore 
to give wider circulation to the paragraph 
from a recent sermon by Rey. H. C. Alvord of 
the Old South Church, South Weymouth, Mass. 


When people, pega young people, 
are led to think about becoming Chris- 
tians, a very common thought arises as to 
this question, if I become a Christian can 
I do thus and so, and oftentimes, it is 
feared, young people have first decided 
the question of amusements, and then, as 
a second question, the matter of becoming 
Christians. I pray that I may not mis- 
lead you here, but it is my deliberate con- 
viction that the thing we ought to say to 
such a person at such a time is this: The 
amusement question is an important ques- 
tion; it deserves careful thought, but this 
is not the best time nor place for you to 
consider it. Why? Because it is a mat- 
ter of Christian living and you are not 
yet in the Christian life. You have not 
come to the place for asking about details 
and particular points of Christian living. 
Your business just now is not with par- 
ticulars, but with the one great, central, 
comprehensive question: ‘ Will I yield 
myself unreservedly to Jesus Christ, to 
be saved by him, and then to do what he 
would like me to do, as he shall show it to 
me?”’ That is the real question. The 


question of details is important in its: 


place, but it is secondary. Not minimiz- 
ing it, but femembering it is secondary, 
just deliberately lay it upon the table, not 
to be forgotten, but to be taken up later. 
You may have decided impressions about 
it, you may have doubts about it, but do 
not be troubled if you cannot settle it all 
just now, unless, indeed, you are deter- 
mined to say: ‘‘I will do thus and so any- 
how. If I can also be a Christian, all 
right, but at any rate, this thing I will do 
anyhow.” Of course that would be mak- 
ing a condition: “‘O Lord, I take thee as a 
Saviour, but not as a teacher and master.”’ 
In that case one must throw aside his 
conditions. But, if you will make up 
your mind faithfully to ask later Christ’s 
guidance about this and everything else, 
and if you are ready to give to him your 
honest purpose to do what he shall show 
you along the paths of life is his desire, 
then you may not only safely, but wisely, 
postpone just now this matter, as you 
first of all consider and decide this central, 
primary question. Say in your deepest 
heart simply yes to Christ, and then fol- 
low from day to day, and ask him to tell 
you what he wants and follow that wher- 
ever it leads. 


A summer school for teachers, under the 
general conduct of Professor Beckwith, was 
held at the new Normal School building, 
Salem, July 6-10. Prominent educators were 
present, and the 400 (or more) teachers in at- 


tendance were enthusiastic over the lectures, | 


the arrangements and the place of meeting. 
The triennial session of the Salem Normal 
Association, July 2, took the form of a service 
in memory of Prof. D. B. Hagar, Ph. D., for 
thirty-one years the beloved principal of the 
State Normal School. 


in educational work in the city. 

Menasha, Wis., a manufacturing city of 
6,000 inhabitants, has just received from Mr. 
E. D. Smith, a corporate member of the Amer- 
ican Board, a beautiful park, embowered in 


primitive elms and centrally located on Doty | 


Island. It is valued at $25,000, and is to be 
used for the comfort and refreshment of all citi- 
zens, but is to be forever exempt by the terms 
of the gift from gambling, liquor drinking and 
Sabbath desecration and entertainments or 
shows for revenue. Upon this ground, suit- 


The Oratorio Society, | 
of which he was an efficient member, gave | 
with grand effect his favorite selections from | 
various oratorios, and the memorial address | 
was by Rey. D. S. Clark, D. D., his associate | 


| gods help those who help 
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ably located, Mr. Smith will erect an elegant 
fire-proof building for the new public library, 
at a cost of $10,000 to $15,000, adding $10,000 
more as a fund for its equipment and care. 
The gift is greatly appreciated. 


Resolutions by the Greenwood 
Associates 


Resolutions passed by the Greenwood Associates 
on the retirement of Rev. Arthur B. Patten, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Everett, Mass- 

Whereas: It has pleased Divine Providence to re- 


move to another field of earthly activity our brother | 


member and beloved pastor, Rey. Arthur B. Patten; 
and ‘ 

Whereas: The loss is so great and so keenly felt 
which this association suffers in the withdrawal 
from our midst of his pure and noble life, his clear, 
scholarly and thoroughly Christian intellect, and the 
influence of his tactful, sincere and continuous ef- 
forts to lead our church and ourselves in the path 
marked out by our Heavenly Father; therefore be it 

Resolved: That on this occasion we tender to our 
beloved brother and to his wife an acknowledgment 
of our affectionate regret at their departure, and 
the earnest assurance of our continued interest in 
them and in their welfare, and in his successful and 
efficacious teaching of the divine truths shown to 
him in his intelligent and ‘consecrated studying. 
And be it 

Resolved: That we most deeply deplore our loss 
of his cordial words and cheerful fellowship, of the 
influence of his exemplary life among us, the en- 
couragement and help which he has been to us all, 
and especially the forbearing, genial, Christian spirit 
which he has manifested on all occasions. And be 
it 

Resolved: That it is our prayer to Almighty God 
that the help and inspiration of the Holy Spirit may 
still continue with our brother; that in his journey 
and labors in this life glimpses may be revealed to 
him of the heaven to which he would lead us all; 
that the mantle of his righteousness and holy living 
may rest upon and bless us; and that, in the mem- 
ory of his ministry, the work which he had begun 
among us may go on to a successful end that shall 
be to him a memorial of Divine approval. And be it 
also 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be 
presented to our brother, that they be entered in 
full upon the records of the Greenwood Associ- 
ates, that they be published in the local papers of 
Everett and also in the religious weekly paper 
known as The Congregationalist. 

GEORGE W. BUNTIN, JR., 
CHARLES A. NELSON, 
E. W. SHEPARDSON, 

For Greenwood Associates. 


Ponnd’s EXTRACT used forty years for pain by 
physicians. This success stumps every bottle of the 
genuine. 


ALL READY FOR SUMMER.—Summer is the col- 
lector’s paradise. It is the time when naturalists, 
entomologists, botanists and mineralogists collect 
and classify their specimens. To meet the needs of 
such collectors the Pain Furniture Co. have just 
completed a 50-drawer collector’s cabinet, splen- 
didly constructed in solid oak and offered at only 
$19. Every collector should own one. 
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The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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“Open your mouth, shut your eyes 
And I'll give you something to make you wise,” 


If you would be wise in candy wis- 
dom and know the delicious flavor of 
the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 


Wuitman’s InstanTANgOUS CHocoLarTE is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
instantly with boiling water. 


PHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Buckeye Geii Foundry 


E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio, 


Bemeaneree Church Bells & Chimes, 


per and Tin 
Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
lis 


Bel *Jargest Rell in America, 


be 


The Standard of Excellence—=< 


lence. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 
judge their work. 


SINGER WORK seacace 
IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their 


supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of highest excel- 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Bear in mind that ‘The 


themselyes.”” Self help 
should teach you to use.. 


SAPOLIO 


THE ATLANTIC 


FoR AUGUST 


The American Forests. An appreciative descrip- 
tion of their beauty and wealth and a plea for their 


preservation. 
JOHN MUIR, 


Author of “ The Mountains of California.” 


A Typical Kansas Community. The sociological 
and economic significance of life in a Kansas town. 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Strivings of the Negro People. 
a ‘problem.’ 


W..-E. B. DU 


How it feels to be 
BOIS. 


Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. I. A group 
of delightful letters by the greatest of English 
letter-writers. 

GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. 


THREE SHORT STORIES | 
Butterfield & Co. I. By FRANCES COURTENAY Bay- 
Lor. Out of Bondage. By RowLAND E. ROBINSON. 
The Holy Picture. By HArrtetT L. BRADLEY. 


Other Contributions by: ALVAN F. SANBORN, Guy 
H. ScuLn, WILLIAM R. THAYER, ENRICO FERRI, | | 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 


. 


$4.00 a year. 


All newsdealers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


| 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


35 cents a copy. 


MIDSUMMER 


HOLIDAY —_ 
NUMBER — 


THE CENTURY 


TRAVEL NUMBER. 


Castaigne’s Splendid Panorama of 
THE HUDSON RIVER. 
A series of large pictures illustrating the Hudson from the 
Statue of L iberty to Albany, with an “article on “ The Lordly 
Hudson,’’ by Clarence Cook. 

THE ALASKA TRIP 
described by John Muir, after whom the famous 
Glacier’? was named; illustrated. 

A JOURNEY IN THESSALY, 

by Prof. Goodell of Yale, setting forth the scene of the recent 
fighting between Turk and Greek. 

NORWAY. 
Articles by Horace E. Scudder and the late H. H. Boyesen, 
with photograph of the midnight sun. 

DOWN TO JAVA, 
by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of ‘‘ Jinrikisha |Days,” 
with a great number of illustrations. 
ON MARGATE’S SANDS. 

The Coney Island of London described by Mrs. Pennell, with 
pictures by Joseph Pennell. 


* Muir 


Secret History. 


UNPUBLISHED FACTS RELATING TO THE IM- 
PEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 


By JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, Lieutenant-General, U.S. A., Retired. 
OTHER ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 


SHORT STORIES, Etc. 
Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY pec NEW YORK. 


THERE IS ONLY | 
ONE 
POND’S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


“ Almost twenty years of med- 


ical experience have led me to snow 
that Ponn’s Exrract is of greater 
elinical value than any commercial 
Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 


E.. POTTER, M.D. 


NEWARK, N, J., March 30, 1897. 
> 


seameaaiimsmae cama | 


Sold only In bottles with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


Five Personally Conducted Parties to 


Europe, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Etc. 


Aug. 7th, 11th, 28th; Sept. 4th and 11th; Oct. 9th and 16th. 
48 Days, All Necessary Expenses . . . $275 up. 
Visiting Principal Art Centers and Capitals. 


Two Special Tours to Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, ~ 


Carthage, Sicily, and Italy (with or without Egypt and 
Jerusalem $570 up), including Island of Malta. 


Annual "Round the World Party. 


Starts 
Nov. 7th. 


Personally 
Conducted. 


Visiting California, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
Malay Peninsula, Island of Ceylon, India, and returning 
through Egypt and Europe. 


Programs Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 
Choice Berths. All Steamship Lines. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 
ADAMS & HOWLAND, Agts., 14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Da. 


GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE, 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


113 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SUNDAYS 


. JE aes shadows of ‘true rest! some shoots of bliss ; ic 


Heaven once a week ; 
The next world’s gladness prepossest in this ; 
A day to seek; 
Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days; and the rich 
And full redemption of the whole week's flight! 


The pulleys unto headlong man; time’s bower ; 
The narrow way ; 
Transplanted paradise; God's walking hour ; 
The cool o’ the day! 
The creature's jubilee ; God’s parle with dust ; 
Heaven here; man on those bills of myrrh and flowers ; 


SNe Angels descending ; the returns of trust ; 
Wi GX ‘. A gleam of glory after six-days-showers ! 
} ) ” The church S PEE JES , time’s prerogative, 
) We And interest 


—) Sa Deducted from the whole ; the combs and hive, 
Se 2 And home of rest. 
“Ae , The milky way chalkt out with suns; a clue, 
; pee) That guides through erring hours ;. and in full story 
age x ps : A taste of heaven on earth; the pledge and cue 


Sp ; Of a full feast ; and the out-courts of glory. 
KS Cys 


HENRY VAUGHAN (1651) 
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The Business Outlook 


Trade reports from the West are the most 
encouraging in years and there is no longer 
any room for doubt as to the improvement in 
this fall. The feature of 
is the spirited demand for mer- 
the Western centers and the 
larger wheat growing States. 

It isa most healthy sign—far more so than 
if the activity was confined to the East, while 
the vast agricultural country of the West and 


general business 
trade 


chandise 


now 
from 


South remained dormant. The fact is, the 
purchasing power of the farmer is greater 
this year than for several preceding ones. 


Good crops at good prices tell the story and if 
the improvement in trade seems slow in reach- 
ing the East it is bound to come by reason of 
the large movement of manufactured goods 
westward, which will mean great activity in 
the factory and workshop here. 

The trade with Western jobbers is reported 
to be from ten to fifteen per cent. larger than 
at the same period last year. Shoes are in 
better demand and cheviots and other woolens 
are firmer in tone and indicate larger future 
profits in handling high-priced wool. In hats, 
dry goods, hardware and general merchandise 
the movement of goods is declared to be ahead 
of last year at this time or the two previous 
years. Even the cotton goods market is look- 
ing better, by reason of the shutdown of so 
many mills to reduce production and to sym- 
pathetic strength with the general situation. 

Bank clearings throughout the country con- 
tinue to make an encouraging exhibit, the 
total for last week being $1,043,000,000, which 
was 40 per cent. in excess of the same week in 
1896. In Wall Street optimism is in control 
and the buying power of shares seems suffi- 
cient to prevent any great declines. Of course, 
there will be days of sharp reactions, but the 
trend of security values seems to be upwards 
and it is the opinion of good judges that it | 
will continue so for a long time to come. 


EASE and comfort from pain, Pond’s Extract. 
not be deceived by counterfeit preparations. 


Do 


‘OWay DowN UPON THE FArM,’’—Loyers of | 
real rusticity are flocking to their favorite vacation 
haunts. One hears yery little nowadays about 
“abandoned farms.’’ The farms of New England 
just at present are anything but deserted, for the 
great and growing colony of ‘“ summer boarders” is 
now swarming all over the face of smiling nature, 
from Hampton Beach to the Green Mountains and 
from Mt. Wachuset to the Aroostook River, fairly 
besieging the hospitable, good-natured farmer and | 
reveling in the outdoor joys that only New England 
can provide in perfection. It is by no means only 
at the better known and “ popular ” resorts that the 
would-be vacationist can have an all-around good 
time. The former places are allright for the wealthy 
and more fastidious, but even people of means and 
social prominence often prefer to take their summer 
siesta in the less pretentious precinets of a farm or 
country boarding house. There are hundreds of 
each of these scattered throughout the extensive | 
area covered by the multitudinous branches of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, where a delightful rest, 
accompanied by good board and unconventional 
surroundings, may readily be secured. Make up 
your mind how far away from the city you would 
like to go, how much you care to pay for transporta- 
tion, and then get a copy of the Boston & Maine 
Excursion Book for 1897 and select your location. 
This handy brochure contains a complete list of the 
different places suited to vacation purposes, to- 
gether with the various boarding houses and their 
prices. It will be mailed to any address free on ap- 
plication to the General Passenger Department, 
joston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS8., June 1897.—I felt poorly, 
Was weak and tired and did not have any appetite. I 
was induced to try Hood's Sarsaparilla and I found it 
agreed with me. Since I began taking it I have gained 
in strength and have enjoyed good health. It has given 
me a good appetite and helped me in many ways.—LENA 
LERNER, 24 Mt. Auburn Street, corner Athens Place. 


Hoop'’s PILLS are the only 


lis to take with Hood's 
Sarsaparilia. 


Easy and yet efficient. 
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plans, write 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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of New York. 
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65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
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on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in bust- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mars. 


Do you want your money to earn it 
safely ? If so write for highest bank 
testimonials. Rob’t E. Strahorn 


Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Private Secretary. <A young woman desiresia 
position as private secretary. Best of references can 
be given. Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R. I. 

Pews for Sale. eee now being used in the 
Kirk St. Church, Lowell, Mass. For particulars, address 
J. W. C. Pickering, Lowell, Mass. 


Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An- 
dover, Mass. 


Secretary. Wanted, by a graduate of a woman’s 
college, a position as secretary, companion, or tutor. 
Two years’ experience as teacher. Address M. E. H 
89 North Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


” 


Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experli- 
ence as chief clerk in a large savings bank (now sus- 
pended) desires a position in a financial institution. 
Address R. F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 


Gas Reflector. A good second-hand gas reflector 
wanted for achurch auditorium. Size of room 40x 40, 
with ceiling 20 feet high. Address Rey. C. H. Lemmon, 
1449 Woodland Hills Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Collector. Wanted, by a responsible man, a position 
as collector for some publishing house or business firm. 
Nocanvassing. References given. Address P.,37 Mason 
Street, Worcester, Mass. : 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, for 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. © 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, Seely 
competent, a ee as matron, or ina in change, na 
private school or seminary for the ensuin; ool year. 


g sch 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work. Address Stere- 
opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references, 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment. Address Box 275, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Evangelist Rev. D. Leppert, who for the it six 
years labored in the frontier mission field as pastor and 
evangelist, has returned to his Indiana home, and will 
consider any calls, regular pastorate, temporary, or 
otherwise. Address Surprise, Jackson bo., Ind. 


West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 
utes’ Walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings, 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
| apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 
| Northfield, Mass. 2 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into her family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highest references 
given and required, For particulars and terms address 
S., The Congregationalist. 
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British Review, London.—“ We know 
nothing which gives so clear an idea of 
the roots and growth of American Con- 
gregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects.” 


ar ee 


Dr. Dunning’s 


¢ 


Congregationalists. 


in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Ciarx, and 
Rey. H. A. Bripcman. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and_ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to. THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


(&— This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CH1cAGo or NEw YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 
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Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
“The author, 


troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
them for this great work. The book 


should find a place in every pastor’s | 
study, and in every Congregational house- | 


hold in America.” 
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etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- | 
| On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated etn 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. . Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and poring houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 


fe Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
\ JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
\i Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
: W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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H. CAZE & SONS’ uta. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 
NOV. 3 
Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


R275 to R490 
Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
SRD Caan: 
ndependent Tickets 
very where. 
Choice berths on all 
2 E steamers. 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


1 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


WAWBEEK LODCE 


Hotel and Cottages. Best located, most attractive, and 
one of the best conducted resorts in 
THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Terms moderate. Special rates for young men taking 
vacation, teachers and clergymen. Address 
URIAH WELCH, WAWBEEK, N.Y. 


Sacred Songs No. | 


No other new book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 5. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual) free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO, 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Maven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. ScorT, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
- highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. $ 

The opening address by the Rev, MARVIN R. VIN- 
CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 23, at 4 P.M. , 

Students are urged to be present at the opening. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses in the 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships are awarded. _ 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


For catalogues 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (Fer Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rey. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. H. Eighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the ‘$100 a year plan. 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15,1897. Send for Catalogues. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
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- Educatiorial 


VERMONT 


: ‘Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADETTY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments In Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY, : 


Monson, Mass. Both sexes. 
opens Sept. 7. For catalogue, address 


ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


Mf ASSACHUS ETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 


arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN HyD&, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina- 
tion Sept. 7,8. For circulars address 

ALBERY® G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. 
address, 


i For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

MISS KIFIBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Llustrated Manual. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 
CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study. 
#200 a year.+ Send for Cataloque. 


H. S. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 
Tabor 
Academy, 
Marion, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school, 
ings of modern construction. 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enl 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of udies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientifie Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings. Full 
equipment. Term reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue. 


| 
| 
/ 
| “rf 
DANA M. DuSTAN, Principal. 


Build- 
New Science Hall, 


Begins 
arged oppor- 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Ninety-fourth year | 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- | 


Sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
Saultary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15,1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 
tev. SAMUEL Y. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls !easoy 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 
KR. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


Healthfully lo 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils ars 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with sfcczal reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of d#igence 
and zea/. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 


of this school for origznality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 


608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and papery constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H,. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


No ambitious girl 


need go abroad for study in music— 
not even ‘‘to be finished.’? The 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


offers advantages in the study of mu- 

sic, musical composition, and elocu- 

tion, that are not surpassed in any 

musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica! Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hate, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal lo college work; 


in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special | 


| students admitted if elghteen years or over, or gradu- | 


| ates of High Schools. 


3. Its homelike air and character. 
Training in self-government; limited number (many | 


sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 


| comforts not stinted. 


| 
| 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- ) 
: 


4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in sctentitle teaching of Cooking, Mil- | 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home | 
Sanitation, Swimming. | 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


NEW YoRK 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 


Wells College. 
> a es). “Renny, 

: endowed = institu- 

tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
roune women in 
his ep aes A 
Founded in_ 1868 
by Henry Wells 
| Esq. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 
gifts from him and 
— Mr. oe B. 
Morgan. he pro- 
gress of this col- 


| lege has been rapid and it has been constantly broaden- 


ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
passed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
intend taking a college course are invited to send for 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. Address - 
WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 
COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 


tion for college or business. For catalogue address 
C. J. WRIGHT, A. M. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADE/S1Y 


G4th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. pen 
all year. Fall term Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 

x.= STUDY'S? 22s'KESS 
= y keeping, Business Forms, Pen 
res manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
A 2) Writing, Arithmetic, Short 
j > hand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at a>) 
A} your own HOME, Success guar- 4 

earnest student. 


anteed every 
Wegivea useful, MoneyMaking 


Edueation which leads to 
good paying position. A te 
\iyears’ success. Highly en 
Papen os be Pe ANTS STRA TON, 
Jatalog free, 
on locd47 College nites, RAR ty. 


Trial lesson 10c lod. ¥. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


| EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 


rite 
Elegant new dining hall. 


Cottages. Electric light. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14, Tlus- 


trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEER, D. hia 


East Greenwich, R. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 


A good gymnasium takes the place of a 
school physician with us. General and 
special gymnastic training is a part of the 
daily routine. 

We gladly send our catalogue, but much prefer that 
parents should visit the school. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 
Lieut. Blanton C. Welsh, West Point, "82, Com’d’t. 


OHTO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 
The fall term begins Sept, 22. Full information from 


| the treasurer. 


JAMES KR. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO, COLL FAR OF AAW 


Hon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar. 


reit, LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 
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may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
Special price of 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 171. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
6 Months for 


: $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


4 Weeks Free 


NE of the special religious oppor- 
O tunities which the summer brings 

is the chance to cut athwart the 
conventional lines of one’s church-going. 
It is profitable, now and then, to breathe 
a different spiritual atmosphere from 
that to which one is accustomed. If 
those who travel about will keep their 
eyes open they will find these opportuni- 
ties directly in their way, and often those 
who stay at home, through the reduction 
in the number of services in their own 
church, have the same privilege. A broad- 
ening of the horizon, ‘a larger sympathy 
with various forms of Christian work are 
sure to come from such contact with 
other types of Christians. Attend a 
Methodist camp meeting or a Unitarian 
grove conference. Look up an open air 
service, a rescue mission or a Seaman’s 
Bethel. Drop into the prayer meeting of 
some body of Christians who do not bear 
your denominational name. Enter-heart- 
ily into whatever union services may 
have been planned in the interest of a 
When one finds 
out how other people worship and serve 
their Maker he is sure to be the gainer. 


The General Conference of Christian 
Workers—the last of the three great 
summer assemblages at Northfield—has 
opened successfully and will continue un- 
til Aug. 16. Mr. Moody seems more anx- 
ious than ever this year to secure a large 
attendance from the churches. In some 
of the Connecticut Valley churches his 
appeal has been read from the pulpit to 
the assembled congregations, and pastors 
have joined their request to that of Mr. 
Moody that there may be a ready response 
on the part of their people to the special 
privileges so near a hand. We repeat 
what we have often said, that in our judg- 
ment those who desire a deepening of their 
Christian experience can ill afford to ig- 
nore altogether the influences emanating 
from Northfield. Mr. Moody has no de- 
sire to set up an institution to compete 
with or take the place of the Christian 
churches of the land. Often, at the close 
of his conferences, he asks those present 


what they are going to take back to their 


homes in the way of impulse to better 
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service. Unless one can better find else- 
where that which recruits his spiritual 
life and opens his eyes to numerous lines 
of Christian activity in different parts of 
the world he would better give at least a 
day or two of his summer vacation to 
Northfield. 


Fresh testimony to the worth of Ameri- 
can missionaries and their work in the 
Turkish empire has just been offered by 
Prot. W. M. Ramsay, D. C. L., LL. D., in 
his volume, Inpressions of Turkey. The 
author is a distinguished archeologist 
and has been studying Asia Minor and its 
different peoples for twelve years by per- 
sonal investigation. Among his utter- 
ances about our missionaries is the fol- 
lowing: 

Beginning with a prejudice against their 
work, I was driven by the force of facts and 
experience to the opinion that the mission has 
been the strongest, as well as most beneficent, 
influence in causing the movement toward civ- 
ilization, which has been perceptible in vary- 
ing degrees among all the peoples of Turkey, 
but which has been zealously opposed and 
almost arrested by the present sultan with the 
support of the six European Powers [p. xi]. 
He also points out the error of those who 
occasionally assert that our missionaries 
forced themselves into Turkey against 
the will of the government and have no 
claim to protection. In fact they stand 
on so firma basis of treaties, special en- 
actments and concessions that the most 
ingenious Turkish official can find no flaw 
init. The mission policy always has, as 
he says, ‘‘studiously and consistently been 
non-political, and has zealously inculeated 
the doctrine of non-resistance and obedi- 
ence to the existing government.” But 
it has had a powerful political influence, 
as inevitable as indirect, by its mere illus- 
tration of the higher Christian civiliza- 
tion. His witness to the value of mis- 
sions in general and of our missions in the 
Turkish empire in particular is as reassur- 
ing as it is hearty and voluntary. We 
commend his book to those who see no 
value in missions. 


Elsewhere we comment upon certain 
statements by ex-Secretary of State J. W. 
Foster respecting our foreign relations. 
In the same interview he acknowledges 
that on July 25, the same being Sunday, 
he spent the day with Sir Richard Webster, 
the attorney-general of the British cabi- 
net, conferring with him on the points of 
law involved in the Bering Sea seal con- 
troversy. Mr. Foster is a Presbyterian 
layman of highest character, and as a 
public official he never has hesitated to 
proclaim to the world his religious con- 
victions. -It will be remembered that he 
was our first choice for the position of 
United States minister to Turkey, not 
only because of his experience as a diplo- 
mat, but because it was known that he 
was an intelligent Christian layman. 
Therefore this Sunday conference be- 
comes the more significant. Presumably 


Sunday in May. 


Number 31 


there were peculiar circumstances that 
justified the use of the day for the pur- 
pose to Mr. Foster’s conscience, but at 
the same time is it not a straw showing 
how the stream is running? Congress 
during the recent session has not always 
rested on the first day of the week. The 
leading Republican politician of the State 
of New York has so constantly taken 
Sunday as a time to confer with his lieu- 
tenants that their conferences have be- 
come notorious and the theme of public 
jesting. The British attorney-general’s 
opinions will be more just and safe six 
days in the week if he rests on the seventh 
day, and our diplomats will better serve 
this country by recognizing the time- 
honored uses of Sunday. 


The Hampton Conference of Negro 
workers at Hampton Institute, July 21-23, 
was a marked success. The whole Atlan- 
tic slope, from Massachusetts to Florida, 
as well as the Gulf States, was repre- 
sented, largely by graduates of the insti- 
tute, who were born and have grown up 
in freedom. The report of Mr. F. M. 
Fitch, whom the school sent out to study 
the condition of the Negroes in Virginia, 
where naturally its influence is strongest, 
was encouraging, especially in showing a 
steady increase of industry and property 
holding. Dy. Frissell, the chairman of 
the conference, in his address urged the 
importance of the purchase of real estate 
while it is still to be secured at reasonable 
rates in the South. The emphasis of duty 
and opportunity was put by every speaker 
upon the need of industrial training and 
property holding as a basis for the growth 
in power and influence of the race, and 
little or nothing was said of politics. We 
print elsewhere the recommendations of 
the conference. Upon this basis of charac- 
ter, evidenced by honesty, purity, labor 
and accumulation, a place of influence 
and partnership in the national life will 
certainly be built in which the race may 
dwell securely. 


It is now proposed to transfer the ob- 
servance of Memorial Day to the last 
The advocates of the 
change claim that Memorial Day already 
has become an ordinary holiday so far 
that its distinctive meaning is largely lost 
to sight, and soon will be gone altogether. 
It is hoped by transferring the celebration 
of the day to a Sunday to prevent its 
memorial features from being thrown 
into the background by those of the or- 
dinary holiday, and also to gain from the 
sacredness of the day an additional and 
appropriate solemnity for the customary 
memorial exercises. On the other hand, 
it is urged that to observe this anniver- 
sary on a Sunday will involve irreverence 
and often the actual desecration of the 
day by well-meant but inappropriate pub- 
lic demonstrations; that there is need of 
a public holiday at about the time of year 
when Memorial Day occurs; and that the 
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special ceremonies of the occasion do not 
and cannot require more than a portion 
of the day, the balance of which upon a 
week day may properly be spent as a 
holiday. We offer no strong objection to 
the proposed change, yet we incline to re- 
gard the present time of observance as 
more satisfactory. It needs to be remem- 
bered that a generation has grown up to 
which the war is not a memory but only 
a name, and that, reverent although its 
members are in spirit towards the obsery- 
ances of Memorial Day, they hardly can 
be expected to maintain them after the 
survivors of the war are gone. Perhaps 
then an ordinary holiday, observed with 
less sadness of ceremony but distinctly 
in honor of the saviours of our country, 
may seem as truly appropriate as it will 
be more natural. 


The Next International Council 


It may seem a trifle early to turn public 
thought in the direction of the Interna- 
tional Council to be held in Boston in 
1899, but, inasmuch as the closing years 
of this century will probably witness no 
other gathering approximating it in sig- 
nificance and importance to Congrega- 
tionalists the world over, it is proper to 
eall attention to preparations now well 
under way. We are glad to be able to 
report a commendable degree of zeal and 
foresight on the part of those officials 
charged with the arrangements for it. 
So far as direct denominational action 
bearing upon it goes, the initiative was 
taken at the last meeting of our National 
Council, that in Syracuse, in October, 
1895.. A committee was then appointed, 
consisting of twenty-five prominent min- 
isters and laymen, with Samuel B. Capen, 
Esq., of Boston as chairman. In order to 
facilitate its work the committee in due 
season appointed eleven of its members 
to constitute an executive committee, 
whose most important office thus far has 
been the creation of a sub-committee on 
program, consisting of Rev. Drs. George A. 
Gordon, P. 8S. Moxom, A. H. Bradford, 
Arthur Little, A. E. Dunning and H. A. 
Hazen. . 

This committee has already prepared 
outlines to serve as a basis for the ma- 
_ terial from which the final program will 

be made up. Of course, the topics cannot 
be definitely announced for some time 
yet, but the final outcome of the commit- 
tee’s labor will be a series of subjects 
dealing with the great and vital concerns 
of modern theology and sociology, with 
peculiar Congregational problems and op- 
portunities and with the wide realm of 
missionary activity at home and abroad. 
The tendency in such large gatherings 
always is to crowd the program. This is 
a mistake from many points of view. To 
some extent aid in the selection of sub- 
jects is to be had from the careful and 
elaborate outline prepared by our Eng- 
lish brethren for the first International 
Council, held in London in 1891. It will 
be difficult for the American committee 
to exceed the thoroughness of the prep- 
aration for that occasion, but, inasmuch 
as eight years will have elapsed between 
the two councils, it is probable that the 
coming one will be asked to consider 
many. new topics suggested by the swift 
intellectual and industrial development 
of this last decade of the century. 
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The council will be in session, begin- 
ning on Wednesday, for eight working 
days which will carry it to Thursday or 
Friday of the following week. The exact 
dates will be selected by the English 
brethren, who in 1891 accorded to our 
representatives the choice of the season 
of the year most acceptable to them. It 
is probable, however, that extremely hot 
weather, for which our brethren from 
across the sea have no special fondness, 
will be avoided. The difficulty will be 
not to clash with the spring and autumn 
State and national meetings, as well as 
with the procession of educational anni- 
versaries, but the first ten days in June 
seem to fulfill, in.many respects, the con- 
ditions desired quite as well as any other 
similar period during the year. This 
would give our English friends oppor- 
tunity, after the adjournment of the coun- 
cil, to visit colleges and theological semi- 
naries and to travel throughout the coun- 
try at a pleasant season of the year. 

The London Council was composed of 
300 delegates, 100 from England, 100 from 
America and 100 from all other lands. 
In view of the growth cf the denomina- 
tion the size of the 1899 council will prob- 
ably be increased, perhaps even doubled, 
the same proportions, however, obtaining. 
It is the turn of England to select the 
preacher. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Goodwin of Chicago represented us in 
this capacity at London. America, how- 
ever, will have the honor of furnishing 
the presiding officer, and although nom- 
inations at this early date may not be in 
order, we are confident that not a few are 
hoping that Dr. Storrs will be selected to 
fulfill a function for which in the judg- 
ment of the entire denomination he pos- 
sesses exceptional qualifications. 

The place of meeting also remains to be 
determined. By that time the new Con- 
gregational House will have arisen upon 
Beacon Street and if its hall is sufficiently 
large some of the sessions no doubt will 
be held there. At any rate, that will be 
the official headquarters and the denom- 
ination ought to be thankful that it has 
in prospect a structure worthy to serve in 
that capacity. It would be fitting that 
the new Old South Church should be 
opened for many of the sessions, while if 
larger structures are needed for the great 
rallies they are at hand in Tremont 
Temple and Mechanics Hall. There is 
likelihood that the important work of pro- 
viding entertainment and of arranging 
details may be assumed by the Boston 
Congregational Club, representing, as it 
does so well, the churches of the metro- 
politan district. 

The composition of the American dele- 
gation is a matter of some interest. In 
1891 the 100 men who went abroad to rep- 
resent us were selected in this way: Each 
state, through its organization, appointed 
one man, the benevolent societies and 
theological seminaries -each had the same 
privilege; the remainder of the delegates, 
constituting about one-half of the entire 
body, were selected by a committee of the 
National Council. Whether the same 
method will obtain in the choice of the 
American representatives in 1899 remains 
to be seen. It worked, on the whole, ad- 
mirably as respects the London Council. 

The next meeting of our Triennial 
Council, to be held in Portland, Ore., 
next year, assumes all the more impor- 
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tance because of the International Coun- 
cil of the following year, for at the Port- 
land meeting the committee appointed at 
Syracuse will be expected to report and 
receive further instructions. Already a 
few delegates to the Portland council 
have been chosen, and at the autumn 
meetings of State and local bodies doubt- 
less many more appointments will be 
made, We trust that unusual care will 
be taken to secure the ablest and wisest 
ministerial and lay representatives at Port- 
land of our churches. The brethren on 
the northwestern Pacific coast are cher- 
ishing large expectations with reference 
to the meeting. With traditional West- 
ern hospitality they will do all in their 
power to make it a conspicuous success. 
May it prove to be that, and may it pave 
the way for an International Council the 
following year which in brilliancy and 
effectiveness and in its influence upon 
Congregational interests throughout the 
world shall eclipse even the remarkably 
successful gathering in London. 


Sabbath Rest for Christian and 
for Citizen 


There is a Sabbath question and a Sun- 
day question—a question of the covenant 
relation to Jehovah and of the common 
rest day of organized society. If the first 
be denied there is still practical necessity 
for the second. One is the distinctive 
mark of the Church of God; the other is 
at once a cause and an instrument of ciy- 
ilization. Although one has developed 
out of the other it is necessary for clear 
thought to keep them separate. 

The covenant Sabbath in the Hebrew 
church was the seal of God’s relation to 
his people. ‘‘I gave them my Sabbaths, 
to be a sign between me and them that 
they might know that I am the Lord that 
sanctify them.’’ These days of rest spoke 
of creation and deliverance. They put 
man’s work in relation to God’s work, 
suggesting in the. recurring succession 
of the weeks his effort and his rest. They 
held before his people the remembrance 
of their fathers’ toil and God’s deliverance 
as a motive to compassion. ‘Thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence... therefore 


‘the Lord thy God commanded thee to 


keep the Sabbath day.” net 

Parallel to this was the teaching of the 
Spirit of God in the New Testament 
church. The Lord’s Day, under the guid- 
ance of the teaching Spirit, at once super- 
seded and fulfilled the Jewish Sabbath. 
It was a sign of personal relation to 
Christ. It told of his finished work and 
of his entering into rest in rising from 
the dead. It called to worship, while it 
suggested works of charity and mercy 
in the remembrance of the deliverance 
wrought by his perfected sacrifice. This 
Sabbath of the Christian dispensation, 
drawing its origin and inspiration from 
the risen Lord, every true disciple will be 
glad to keep. It is a day of joy, of wor- 
ship, of ministration. There is no shadow 
of asceticism upon it. We honor it in the 
spirit in which Jesus kept his Sabbath days 
in reverent gladness. 

With the other festival, the Sabbath of 
the citizen, the case is different. It is to 
the church that the State owes its rest 
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day, but from the point of view of the 
State ‘the Sunday is only incidentally a 
Christian festival. It is a day of rest—a 
day in which, therefore, all noisy occupa- 
tions are to be discouraged, all unnecessary 


business stopped, the rights of worshipers ° 


protected, those who would use the special 
opportunities of the day for unfair busi- 
ness competition forbidden to take advan- 
tage of their neighbor. The State acts 
upon the accumulated experience of the 
race, and this goes to show that one day 
of rest in seven is the best ordering of 
time. It adapts itself to long-established 
usages, therefore it chooses its day of rest 
in accordance with the habits of a major- 
ity of its citizens. It conserves all whole- 
some influences, therefore it protects and 
encourages the worship of the churches. 
Thus far it goes—beyond this point it can- 
not in America go safely. The worst thing 
that could happen to the churches would 
be a law compelling every one to go to 
church. The worst thing that could happen 
for the diffusion of the spirit of Christian 
Sabbath-keeping would be the invasion of 
the realm of purely Christian privilege by 
the civil law. 

It is important to keep these two festi- 
vals of weekly rest distinct in our thought. 
The first depends upon individual choice, 
but to the second we must seek to win the 
support of every good citizen, whether he 
calls himself a Christian or an unbeliever. 
It is not a question of religion or of wor- 
ship, but of order, of mental health and 
bodily efficiency, of social content and the 
advance of civilization. 


The President and the Civil 
Service 


That there has been some doubt about 
the loyalty of President McKinley to the 
best interests of the civil service is unde- 
niable. The assertions of some leading 
believers in the spoils system that he soon 
would abolish certain of the most impor- 
tant regulations protecting the civil serv- 
ice from successful attack evidently have 
been sincere. But the President has dis- 
gusted the spoilsmen, delighted the re- 
formers, and surprised almost everybody 
by approving certain amendments to the 
rules of the civil service which are not 
only distinct steps in advance but also of 
exceptional importance. 

The most noteworthy is that which pro- 
hibits removals without the filing of 
specific charges and assures the person 
to be removed an opportunity to make 
defense. Another is that which includes 
all custom houses in the classified service, 
and, although a few additional places have 
been put upon the list of exceptions to the 
rules, the goverment printing office, the 
bureau of engraving and printing, the 
chiefs of divisions, the chief clerks and 
the other classes expected by the spoils- 
men to be surrendered to them once more 
remain beyond their reach under the safe 
protection of the law. 

The best feature of the situation, after 
all, is the assurance which it affords that 
the present policy is to be lasting. It las 
now been affirmed by a president of each 
of the two great parties. The attack of 
the Republican as well as that of the 
Democratic spoilsmen upon it has been 
repelled effectively, and no such assault 
ever can be made again with an equal 
hope of success. Moreover, those who 
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have supposed President McKinley to be, 
in spite of his many good qualities, a 
weak man, too easily influenced and too 
much of a partisan to be depended upon 
to uphold the integrity of the civil service, 
now need have no doubt that he possesses 
trustworthy firmness and that the in- 
tegrity of the nation is safe in his keep- 
ing. 

When one looks back only a quarter of 
a century the wholesome progress of pub- 
lic opinion in respect to the nature and re- 
lations of our civil service is apparent. 
There is much still to discourage the pa- 
triot, but it only needs a reasonably com- 
prehensive and impartial study of recent 
history to convince one that the forces of 
righteousness are asserting themselves 
among us and slowly yet surely are pre- 
vailing. 


Have We Learned the Lesson 


The oracles of trade are prophesying 
better days. Long waiting is to have its 
due reward. Confidence grows. Enter- 
prise enlarges its outlook and capital 
loosens its purse-strings. The air is clear- 
ing after the financial storm, and pros- 
perity is ready to spread its wings for 
flight. Stocks are rising, the earnings of 
railroads show a good increase. The har- 
vests promise richly, and the markets of 
the world seem likely to demand their 
product. Exports have never been so 
large, and the treasury is full of gold. 

We who believe in the providential or- 
dering of the world believe that God has 
lessons for men to learn from the experi- 
ence of adversity. He does not lightly 
afflict the children of men, and his with- 
drawals of prosperity are special lessons 
in his school. Any other theory of the 
world would give its ownership to chance 
or evil. 

Have. we as a people sought or found 
the lessons of these pinching times which 
we would fain believe are past? God 
meant that we should weigh the material 
and the spiritual and compare their value. 
Have we learned how much the spirit’s 
needs outweigh those of the flesh? Have 
we discovered that no experience of earth’s 
loss or sorrow can make faith less precious 
or the delight of God’s presence less a 
reality ? 

The companionship of loss and uncer- 
tainty was meant to impress upon us the 
opportunity of helpfulness which life 
brings. Shall we be able to carry over 
into prosperous times more of the sense 
of brotherhood and the privilege of minis- 
try? Our gifts for charity and evangeli- 
zation have been curtailed and have often 
cost us much self-sacrifice. Will their 
tide rise with the rising of the tide of 
business progress, so that the straitened 
work of churches and of missions may 
be enlarged again ? 

It was meant that we should learn a true 
economy, not parsimonious and cheese- 
paring niggardliness, but a right estimate 
of the uses of wealth and of its oppor- 
tunities. Will there be a recurrence of 
extravagant living and still more waste- 
ful speculation? It is a bad sign, we fear, 
that governmental extravagance has not 
ceased, that it hardly seems to enter into 
the thoughts of legislators that such a 
thing as saving money for the public falls 
within their scope of duty. No stranger 
would have guessed in reading the jere- 
miads of the newspapers upon the diffi- 
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culties of the time that the words applied 
to the gay streets and costly living of our 
cities. Have we learned any lesson from 
hard times except that if “our luck” 
Should turn we would spend upon our 
whims and shows more freely than the 
present pinch makes possible? 

The lessons of prevision, of sober 
thought, of care in making and diligence 
in keeping law, of pity and forbearance 
and strict justice between nation and 
nation and man and man—haye we learned 
any of these? If not, the prosperity so 
earnestly desired, whose foreshadowings 
even make us. glad as in the sungleams 
after night’s darkness, may bring us no 
blessing but a curse. 


Victories of Faith 

That history repeats itself is a saying 
as true as it is trite. Indeed it has be- 
come trite because it is so true. And no- 
where else is it more true than in spirit- 
ual things in general or in relation to the 
victories of faith in particular. All the 
way down through the religious history 
of our race men have been winning them. 
If the record of spiritual progress con- 
tains the sad story of many a grave and 
even shameful defeat, it also has its 
brighter side. It tells of thousands of 
honorable, and often brilliant, successes 
which God’s earthly servants have won in 
his name. We have full right to all the 
encouragement which this fact contains. 

The men and women who won them 
have been just such men and women as 


we are. Their endowments in respect to 
nature, circumstances, external moral 
influences, temptations and encourage- 


ments have not differed essentially from 
our own. We have no trials or burdens 
unknown to them in principle, although 
outward forms may vary from generation 
to generation. They had no aid which we 
may not have. Indeed, it is a fair claim 
that the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
among men has removed some hin- 
drances which in early times had to be 
encountered and has supplied some ad- 
vantages which then were unknown. 

Their foes were the same substantially 
as ours. They knew the power of inward 
temptation as truly as we knowit. They 
had to encounter as fierce and diversified 
an external hostility, in the main, as that 
which any one of us has to face. Human 
nature changes little from age to age and 
its devices against the spread of right- 
eousness in our time, even the intellec- 
tual arguments which it advances in oppo- 
sition, are seldom novel. 

The source and the means of their vic- 
tories also were the same as our own. 
The same unchangeable and all-powerful 
God sustained and empowered them who 
still reigns and rules throughout the uni- 
verse and still loves and helps his human 
children to do his will. Penitence, faith, 
prayer, the aid of the Holy Spirit and hon- 
est, loyal endeavor—the means of their 
success—are ours also, are as powerful 
as ever, and are, and always will remain, 
the only effectual ones. History will go 
on repeating itself thus so long as the 
world endures. 

Distance in time or space often lends a 
certain glamour to events which they 
lack when seen close at hand. We must 
not assume that the great, grand victories 
of faith all were won long ago. On the 
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contrary, they are scattered all the way 
down .along the path of history. They 
are being won today. We too may win 
them. And let it never be forgotten that, 
as some which now seem noble and bril- 
liant to us did not impress those who won 
them as specially remarkable, so when we 
seem to ourselves to be merely doing or- 
dinary duties as well as we can, men may 
look back hereafter and thank God for 
an example of conspicuous fidelity. 


Current History 
Secretary Gage’s Message 

The welcome given to Secretary of the 
Treasury Gage by Boston’s representative 
business men, the governor of the com- 
monwealth, and the mayor of Boston, 
last week revealed how widespread and 
deep is the satisfaction in the business 
world because an experienced banker of 
unblemished character and broadest hu- 
man sympathy is at the helm of the most 
important administrative department of 
our government. Mr. Gage’s address, 
while it lacked that definite statement of 
fiscal policy which many would have 
liked to hear, nevertheless was so full of 
good sense and a spirit of rational opti- 
mism that it encouraged all who heard or 
read it at the same time that it demon- 
strated the ability of the secretary to 
express himself in correct and forceful 
language. Secretary Gage’s remarks re- 
specting trusts and great combinations of 
capital especially deserve to be quoted 
for their breadth of vision and courage: 

We need not ignore the fact that there are 
many wounds to be cured, excited passions to 
be calmed and many misunderstandings to be 
composed. Nor is it passing strange that this 
should be so. Within the limits of half a 
lifetime industrial methods and processes 
have been revolutionized, combinations, in 
labor, in trade, in manufactures, have super- 
seded to a degree the former processes of in- 
dividual movement. It is philosophical to 
believe that they are all evolutionary—tend- 
ing to a final and a higher general good, but in 
their immediate effects they produce incidental 
injury in many directions. 

Perceiving the injury, the hurt cry out and 
cannot be persuaded that any good can come 
out of so great an evil. Time will do much 
to restore, and the natural laws, everywhere 
operating, will bring in at last their compensa- 
tion. In the meantime, our statute laws must 
learn, not to repress the operation of a natural 
law which is supreme over man-made laws, 
but they must learn to justly check and pun- 
ish those who, grasping the new elements of 
power, pervert them into agencies of injustice 
and oppression. 

The Future of Silver 

At a time when wheat is rising in value 
and selling for about seventy-five to eighty 
cents per bushel it doubtless is discourag- 
ing to those who insisted that silver and 
wheat were sure to rise and fallin value 
together to see that commercial bars of 
silver sold for 578 cents an ounce in New 
York last week andin London at an even 
lower price. That is, the value of silver 
in one of our silver dollars the day that 
silver sold in the markets of the world at 
this record-breaking price was just a 
fraction over 444 cents. The explanation 
of this, of course, is the cessation of all 
demand for silyer from the Orient, espe- 
cially India, the depression consequent 
upon the news of the fabulous deposits of 
gold in British Canadian territory and 
the constant stream of gold which is flow- 
ing forth from South Africa. This marked 
and persistent decline in the value of sil- 
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ver must affect unfavorably such coun- 
tries as Mexico if they persist in adher- 
ence to the silver standard. Recent re- 
ports from the city of Mexico state that 
if silver remains at anything like its pres- 
ent value or decreases the Government 
will be forced to secure a larger revenue 
in some way, in order to meet interest 
charges, and merchants must depend 
more and more upon local industries for 
their supplies. _ 

The special commission sent abroad by 
President McKinley to arrange for a 
monetary conference seems to have won 
both French and British consent to send 
delegates to such a gathering to be held 
in Washington. next fall, but that the 
British delegates will have authority to 
commit their government to any change 
of standard is not at all probable. 

The way in which the Democratic party, 
where it is controlled by an unprincipled 
leader like Senator Gorman, intends to 
deal with the monetary question in future 
is clearly indicated by the plank in the 
platform adopted by the convention of 
Maryland Democrats held last week in 
Baltimore. This says that the Democrats 
of Maryland believe “in honest money, 
the gold and silver money of the Constitu- 
tion, in the coinage of both metals with- 
out discrimination against either, and a 
standard dollar of final payment and re- 
demption.”” This will satisfy neither the 
Bryan wing of the party, which has a defi- 
nite ratio to which it adheres, nor that 
wing of the party that stands by the In- 
dianapolis platform, which is pledged to 
the gold standard. 


Japan, Hawaii and the United States 

Japan has accepted the offer made by 
Hawaii to arbitrate the dispute between 
the countries. That is, she has stated her 
belief in the principle of arbitration of in- 
ternational differences and her willingness 
to begin negotiations for a settlement 
thus. Whether, when the representatives 
of the two countries come to discuss the 
details of the matter they may not differ 
as to the scope of the authority of the 
arbitration tribunal remains to be seen. 
This laudable decision does not in any 
way affect the problem of the future rela- 
tions between Japan and the United 
States, for, whatever the decision of the 
court may be respecting Hawaii’s right to 
restrict Japanese immigration at will or 
to impose a tax on sake, the beverage of 
the Japanese, it will not alter Japan’s 
views respecting the non-desirability of 
Hawaii being annexed to or merged in the 
United States, or the right of our Govern- 
ment to discriminate against the Japanese 
inhabitants of Hawaii should we proceed 
to annex. Reliable interviews with Mar- 
quis Ito, the ex-prime minister of Japan, 
now in Paris, published during the past 
week do not confirm the opinion that 
Japan is planning to resort to anything 
more than a diplomatic protest against 
annexation. He holds that the past rela- 
tions of the two countries have been such 
that any thought of war is to be scouted, 
and he is also shrewd enough to see that 
Japan has far more to lose by a contro- 
versy than she can possibly gain by the 
most favorable outcome of her contentions 
respecting Hawaii. Hon. J. W. Foster, the 
American diplomat, just before leaving 
London for home last week stated that his 
interchange of views with men of affairs 
in Europe showed a clear recognition by 
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them that our annexation of Hawaii was 
inevitable and not to be resisted by any 
European power. Honolulu is reported 
to be in a state of ferment, feeling for and 
against annexation revealing itself in ex- 
cited public gatherings and in discussions 
in the public press, while the presence of 
unusually large fleets of British, Japanese 
and American men-of-war in the harbor 
adds to the tension. Mr. Cramp, the well- 
known American shipbuilder, has just re- 
turned from a visit to the leading Euro- 
pean shipbuilding yards, and the interview 
with him sent broadcast with its state- 
ments respecting the work now under way 
in Europe that, within a year, will give 
Japan three battleships, four armored 
cruisers, two protected cruisers and nearly 
twenty torpedo boats will have the effect 
of making our people realize as they never 
have before that Japan is sparing no ex- 
pense to become one of the controlling 
factors in the Pacific, and that whatever 
may be the parity of standing of our navy 
and her navy at the present time within a 
year we shall be distanced. 


Great Britain’s Preference for Her Colonies 

Not long before Sir Wilfred Laurier 
sailed for London to join with the pre- 
miers of the British colonies in contrib- 
uting by their presence one of the most 
significant features of the queen’s jubilee 
and to discuss with them and with Mr. 
Chamberlain the future relations of Great 
Britain to her colonies, he induced the 
Canadian Parliament to enact a tariff 
law ordering that during the next twelve 
months countries which admit Canadian 
produce free of duty shall have a reduc- 
tion of 124 per cent. on the rates imposed 
upon their products, and subsequently a 
reduction of 25 per cent. This being a dis- 
tinct bid for the trade of Great Britain 
and her only free trade colony, New South 
Wales, British officials and manufacturers 
at first felt that there was nothing to do 
but to rejoice with exceeding joy that 
Canadian markets were to be open to 
them more freely, and that, too, without 
any radical modification of the traditional 
free trade policy of Great Britain. But 
when they came to examine the treaties 
of commerce and navigation concluded 
with Belgium in 1862 and with Prussia 
and the German Zollverein in 1865, they 
found that owing to the peculiar construe- 
tion of those treaties Great Britain’s ac- 
ceptance of Canada’s offer would compel 
Canada to give Germany and Belgium 
like rates without receiving in turn any 
trade concessions from those continental 
protection countries. 

Since the jubilee ceremonies ended Sir 
Wilfred Laurier has been conferring with 
the British officials, endeavoring to induce 
them to ‘denounce ’’—to use technical lan- 
guage—these treaties, and he at last has 
succeeded, for dispatches from Berlin and 
Belgium tell of the formal notice given 
by Great Britain to the Belgian and Ger- 
man governments that after July 80, 1898, 
Great Britain will not be bound by the 
treaties in question. This is a great per- 
sonal triumph for Sir Wilfred Laurier; it 
will in time give British manufacturers 
and traders great advantage over all 
others shipping their products to Canada; 
and it is the first ripe fruit to fall from 
the tree of imperial unity. At the same 
time it is somewhat of a modification of 
the theory of trade which Cobden and his 
disciples induced the British people to ac- 
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cept years ago. Great Britain now dis- 
tinctly says that she prefers to deal, so 
far as she can, with her colonies rather 
than with Germany or Belgium. Realiz- 
ing the drift toward protection on the 
European and American continents, and 
feeling the competition of nations that 
were not formidable when the free trade 
theory was accepted as the national com- 
mercial policy, British statesmen now see 
that it is wiser to preserve imperial unity 
and trade than it is to adhere blindly to 


‘any economic theory in order that a rep- 


utation for consistency may be preserved. 
If one wishes to know how this question 
appears to a British merchant and the rea- 
sons that have led the British Government 
to take such an unusual step he will do 
well to read the opening article in the 
Nineteenth Century for July. 


Great Britain’s Problems in India 

The decision of the British officials in 
India to suppress native journals and 
arrest editors guilty of inciting sedition 
is a measure of self-defense which is not 
surprising. But subsequent developments 
alone can prove whether the course is 
politic or impolitic. It is a policy that 


. is by no means unanimously indorsed by 


the British press or by all the British in 
India. Cable messages from Bombay and 
Poona tell of the arrest last week of sey- 
eral of the most notorious offenders, the 
suppression of at least one newspaper, 
the searching of houses and the finding 
of concealed arms. 

The outbreak in the Chitral on the 
northwestern frontier of India seems to 
have been one of those sudden outbreaks 
of fanaticism to which the hillsmen are 
subject whenever incited thereto by their 
religious leaders. In its proportions and 
ferocity it has been one of the most for- 
midable of recent years, and all of the 
British forces in the Punjaub province 
were sent to the front to battle with the 
fanatics. The outbreak may. have been 
incited by emissaries from the discon- 
tented natives further south, or it may 
have been due to the plottings of Russians. 


Ineither case it is an incident full of omen. 


NOTES 


Norway’s national legislature has just with- 
drawn the ban against Roman Catholicism. 
The Jesuits are still excluded. 


Two of the Roman Catholic members of the 
Canadian Liberal ministry are under fire from 
the ultramontane press because they formally 
welcomed to the Province of Quebec the recent 
gathering of Jewish rabbis. 


Surprise can scarcely be felt by one who 
reads that correspondence is now under way 
between leaders of the Negro race in this 
country relative to the calling of a conference, 
in some Southern city, of representative Ne- 
groes to consider the matter of lynching. 


The trial for murder which ended at Green- 
field, Mass., last week with a verdict of guilty 
was a model of judicial procedure, a credit to 
the officials who conducted it and the people 
whose servants they are. It was costly, to be 
sure, but cheap compared with the lynchings 


prosperit 


_which ep the good name and retard the 


of so many of the Southern States. 


American missionaries, merchants and pro- 
fessional men resident in Siam have joined in 
a strongly worded petition to President Mc- 
Kinley urging that Hon. John Barrett be 
retained as United States minister to Siam. 
Mr. Barrett’s record as a man, United States 
official and Christian layman is such that it 
would seem to be unwise for any change to be 
made on purely political grounds. 


. 
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The Canadian ministry have decided to 
place a royalty tax upon all gold taken from 
claims already staked out in the Yukon gold 
fields, and to assert ownership of every alter- 
nate claim upon all rivers or creeks where 
gold hereafter may be discovered, the same to 
be sold or worked for the benefit of the public 
revenue. In this decision the Liberal minis- 
try is quite within its legal rights and may be 
preparing a great boon for the Canadian tax- 
payer. 

President Andrews of Brown University, 
recently forced to resign by the trustees, if 
he would retain self-respect and liberty of 
thought and speech, is to become president 
of the Cosmopolitan University, which John 
Brisben Walker, publisher of the Cosmopolitan 
and a pronounced free silver man, intends to 
establish on novel lines. The younger men on 
the faculty of Brown University have peti- 
tioned the corporation not to accept President 
Andrews’s resignation. 

Contracts for equipping the electric traction 
plant of the London Central Railway have 
just been awarded to American firms, and the 
Secretary of State for India, replying to a 
question in the House of Commons last week, 
said that the reason why the East Indian 
Railway, owned by the government had re- 
cently purchased 7,708 tons of rails from the 
Maryland Steel Company of Baltimore was 
because the lowest British bid was £8,675 
higher than the American. 


An expert, employed by the Federal bureau 
of labor, has started to investigate the condi- 
tions of life in the Alaskan gold fields, in order 
that he may report in time to inform those 
who plan to migrate there in the spring. So 
large is the amount of wealth which it is sup- 
posed the next steamer from St. Michaels will 
bring to Seattle that it has been deemed neces- 
sary by the Federal Government to order a 
revenue cutter to escort it down the coast and 
guard it from the attacks of robbers. 


Governor Tanner of Illinois has refused to 
pardon the Meadowcraft brothers, bankers in 
Chicago, who were sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for receiving money on deposit 
within thirty days of their failure and when 
they were aware of their insolvency. The 
firm has gained considerable notoriety through 
the press for questionable methods, and, al- 
though Governor Altgeld shortened the peni- 
tentiary term to two months, lovers of justice 
can but rejoice that Governor Tanner refuses 
to make it less than that. 


There is official authority for the statement 
that in October representatives of Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia and Japan 
will meet in Washington to discuss the re- 
ports of experts on the condition of the seal 
herds in the North Pacific and to formulate a 
system of regulating the seal fur industry 
which will tend to preserve it. Much of the 
credit for bringing this to pass is due to ex- 
Secretary of State J. W. Foster, who, just be- 
fore he sailed for home last week, stated that 
in his conferences with diplomats at St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Paris and London during the 
past months he has found none of that hostil- 
ity to the United States which rumor credits 
to European diplomats. 


The bituminous coal miners’ strike has taken 
on some new features. An hysterical appeal 
for aid for the miners, signed by the executive 
officials of some of the trades unions of the 
country, has been sent out and had little effect. 
The operators of the mines in and about Pitts- 
burg met last week and agreed upon terms 
which do not satisfy the workmen thereabouts. 
In West Virginia and Pennsylvania the judi- 
ciary has interfered in the controversy by 
granting sweeping injunctions prohibiting agi- 
tators from endeavoring to induce miners to 
strike. There is a disposition to ignore these 
injunctions, and if there is an attempt to en- 
force them bloodshed is likely to follow. As 
we go to press the officials of Pennsylvania 
are getting the militia in readiness for action, 
the civil authorities near Pittsburg having 


said 


intimated that they deem such action neces” 
sary. : 


In Brief 


Expect our annual education number next 
week. 


So many of our friends have signified their 
appreciation of our new dress of type that it 
would hardly be civil in us not to say, ‘‘ Thank 
you.”’ 


We doubt whether any one can read with 
dry eyes the article by Mr. Bartlett on the 
brave young Norwegian pastor who has just 
died at Lowell. 


“My mind seems marvelously vacant.’’ 
Happy man who, freed for a time from the 
cares of a busy city pastorate, can write thus 
from his vacation home in rural Maine! 


What a happy situation it is when it can be 
said of a church seeking a pastor, as it is be- 
ing said of a church near Boston, ‘“‘ The man 
called was the first candidate whom the com- 
mittee heard.’ 


Rey. Dr. James Martineau drafted the ad- 
dress which the Unitarians of England pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria. This would seem 
to silence the renewed report that he intends 
to repudiate formally the title Unitarian. 


To be classified with other suggestive and 
useful literature touching the Sunday ques- 
tion is our recently issued July Handbook. 
It contains a plea by Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall of Union Seminary for a rational and 
Christian observance of the Lord’s Day. It 
is just the thing to scatter in congregations 
and Sunday schools, and it costs but a trifle. 


In place of the Scripture lesson Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale read to his Boston congregation 
last Sunday the new sayings of Jesus, com- 
menting as he read them. So great was his 
interest in the discovery that he wrote to his 
representative in London asking that a copy 
of the pamphlet just issued be dispatched to 
him at the earliest possible moment. Another 
proof of the widespread interest in Jesus and 
his words. 


Sensational journalism has set in circulation 
this summer no report which bears on its face 
mare unmistakable evidence of its falsity than 
the rumor that Mr. Moody is to retire from 
evangelistic work. We should as soon think 
of Mr. Bryan’s ceasing to advocate free silver, 
or of Mr. Dike’s ceasing to champion divorce 
reform, or of Mr. Puddefoot’s abandoning his 
art of depicting frontier scenes in a way that 
moistens the eyes and unelasps the pocketbooks 
of his hearers. 


One of our most prominent colored clergy- 
men, Rey. Mahlon Van Horn of Newport, 
R. L., has been appointed by the President as 
consul to St. Thomas, W. I. His career as 
graduate of Lincoln University, pastor for 
years in Newport and holder of prominent 
city and State educational and political offices 
besides calling forth unanimous recommenda- 
tions from worthy sources among high offi- 
cials and business men gives assurance of the 
suitable representation of our Government 
among the islands of our southern waters. 


Immoderate speech often defeats its own 
ends. Here is our good friend Dr. Henry M. 
Field saying over his own initials in the Hvan- 
gelist, “* An event over which all Europe is 
just now aghast with wonder and fear is an 
attempt to reach the north pole in a bal- 
loon! ’’ We don’t know where the good doc- 
tor is spending his summer—certainly not in 
Europe or he would not picture the condition 
of the Europeans in such startling terms. A 
whole continent never pays so great a compli- 
ment to a single individual. 
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The American delegate to the International 
Anti-Alcohol Congress, which meets this sum- 
mér in Brussels, is Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of 
Boston, the author of the plan for scientific 
temperance education in public schools. The 
special invitation from the congress to Mrs. 
Hunt is a timely recognition of her services in 
this regard. Temperance work has its due 
place also at Chautauqua, where a conference 
of five days has just been held, and at most of 
the daughters of Chautauqua—the many sum- 
mer schools and camp meetings which are of 
national or local importance the country over. 


We are glad to learn from a California dis- 
patch to the Chicago Record that Dr. C. O. 
Brown has requested the Bay Conference to 
reconsider his case, and that the request will 
probably be granted at the next meeting of the 
conference, to be held Tuesday, Aug. 10, at 
the First Congregational Church, San Fran- 
cisco. It is thought that it will at the same 
time ask the Chicago Association to join it in 
calling a council to decide the question of Con- 
gregational usage as to an association re- 
ceiving to its fellowship a member who has 
been suspended by another association of 
equal standing. In making the request of 
Bay Conference for a mutual council Dr. 
Brown recognizes the authority of the Bay 
Conference and seems to admit that the Du- 
buque and Chicago Associations have pro- 
ceeded irregularly in admitting him to mem- 
bership. This was the position of the minor- 
ity in the Chicago Association, and is the 
position which we have taken from the first. 


We need not go West for trying times 
bridged by faith and good works.’ In the 
western part of our own State a small church, 
a year old, has just been recounting its bless- 
ings at its first anniversary, of which a re- 
port appears in our church news columns. 
Pledges which were made in order to aid all 
our benevolent societies have been met with 
anxiety in some cases, as will be judged by 
this bit of experience. One man testified that 
Saturday noon he did not know where his 
money was coming from for the Sunday fol- 
lowing, but his hens laid in the afternoon 
and he “redeemed his pledge.’’ Another had 
relied upon a like source for his income, and 
declared that his hens never laid so well be- 
fore. The hearts of hearers were still further 
gladdened by the announcement that the close 
of the year found no unpaid debt against the 
church. Possibly if the relations of “ biddies ”’ 
to benevolences were regarded more by our 
rural congregations bills would lose their fer- 
rors ‘and occupy less of the attention of the 
finance committee. 


The amount of material in this paper bear- 
ing upon the observance of Sunday will not 
escape the attention of our readers. We have 
brought it together with a view to fostering 
sober thought with regard to one of the most 
important questions of the hour. We do not 
believe that the first day of the week will 
ever, in this country, become like unto the 
others, but there is always danger that it will 
be encroached upon in various ways. More- 
over, there is in the community a lamentable 
disregard of the spiritual opportunities of the 
day, and this indifference to the appeal of 
the sanctuary we consider the most serious 
element in the situation. Such organizations 
as the New England Sabbath Protective League 
are of much service in quickening the con- 
sciences of Christians, and in calling attention 
of the proper officials to the desecration of the 
day. Churches and homes, however, cannot 
relegate to any organization the duty of such 
a teaching and such an example as will con- 
serve all that is best in the day and keep it 
still as a barrier against the rushing tides of 
the world’s life. 


Coming from so high an authority upon 
child life, the criticism of Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
on the Christian Endeavor pledge is to be 
noted. He said at the Clark University sum- 
mer school last week: ‘“ For a young person to 
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take an oath which extends for years into the 
future, and which is almost sure to be broken, 
is a serious thing and should not be entered 
upon lightly.” All will agree with Dr. Hall 
that the taking of this pledge is indeed a seri- 
ous thing. Sois any promise. But the power 
of a pledge in holding one to the good and in 
restraining him from the wrong is great. If 
the initial sentence of the Endeavor pledge— 
“trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ ’’—has 
any special force the specific duties which it 
enumerates are more easy of performance. 
Such is the Christian Endeavor pledge. That 
it is kept more frequently than Dr. Hall sur- 
mises is proved in the great numbers of young 
people who have grown into strong Christian 
character and service. The 213,389 youth who 
joined the evangelical churches of the country 
last year from the societies are a notable tes- 
timony to Christian Endeavor. It should be 
added that the Junior pledge, taken now by 
younger Endeavorers, is less extensive in its 
scope, covering only the promises to obey 
Jesus in his strength, to read the Bible and 
to pray, and to participate in the services of 
the society. 


Our death record this week includes three 
women each of whom, in her own way, has 
been prominently associated with denomina- 
tional and educational interests. The oldest, 
Mrs. Shapleigh of Newton, had reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, and had passed the 
evening of her life in the midst of a community 
that appreciated and revered her. She was 
perhaps the only survivor of the little com- 
pany which, nearly sixty years ago or more, 
was present when Dr. Cyrus Hamlin first 
sailed to be a missionary to Turkey. She was 
fond, also, of recalling the fact that in her 
childhood the wife of Adoniram Judson had 
onee laid her hand affectionately upon her 
head. Mrs. Professor Emerson was one of 
the most important members of the faculty 
circle at Amherst, her house being a favorite 
resort for both professors and students, and 
her own brilliant intellect and social graces 
shining to all the greater advantage against 
the background of a conspicuously happy 
domestic life. A sad circumstance connected 
with her death is the fact that Professor Em- 
erson has gone abroad to attend the confer- 
ence of geologists in St. Petersburg, and is 
probably now on his way to the North Cape, 
and perhaps out of immediate reach of the 
cable. Mrs. Creegan, the third of the women 
who have just left us, lived until two years 
ago an unusually active and influential life, 
thoroughly interesting herself in the various 
Christian activities with which her husband 
has been occupied in his busy life. She had 
passed through the furnace of great physical 
suffering, and it added even greater beauty to 
a character naturally refined and symmetri- 
eal. 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The comment of the Baptist press on the 
action of the trustees of Brown University 
deserves careful scrutiny, for Brown Univer- 
sity has ever been a strong source of strength 
to the Baptist denomination, and President 
Andrews is still a Baptist clergyman. The 
Examiner, which has for its Philadelphia ed- 
itor a brother of Judge Wayland, one of the 
three trustees who forced the issue, says: 
“That the action of the corporation in this 
matter was unanimous makes it only the 
more unfortunate, since it is fair notice to all 
the world that the expression of private opin- 
ion on public questions by the faculty of 
Brown is henceforth to be subject to scrutiny 
by the corporation. This is a new departure 
in the policy of Brown University, and one 
which we believe those who inaugurated it 
will live to regret. The sensible, even if some- 
what mortifying, thing for the corporation to 
do is to back squarely down from their pres- 
ent untenable position, confess that they have 
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made a mistake and invite Dr. Andrews to 
remain, without conditions, at the head of the 
institution whose interéSts he has done so 
much to promote.” The Watchman defends 
the trustees: ‘‘ Is the governing body of a uni- 
versity stepping outside of its funétions, or 
abridging any one’s liberty, when it holds that 
the reponsible and influential office of pres- 
ident shall be administered with reference to 
the interests of the institution; or are they 
helpless, and, in the interests of liberty of 
thought and speech, must they suffer the pro- 
fessor of astronomy to teach the Ptolemaic 
theory, if he really believes it, and the pres- 
ident to advocate socialism and the confisea- 
tion of private property if that seems to him 
good?” . 

The Interior of Chicago, in a vigorous edito- 
rial on Purity, says: “‘ Not if we would could 
we be ignorant of the fact that the moral life 
of America is degenerating under the influence 
of French ideals and French art. The sorrow- 
ful evidences flaunt themselves from every 
bill-board, multiply themselves in our current 
periodicals, and thrust themselves upon us in 
both the prose and the poetry of the age.” 
And adds what will interest Bostonians: “ It 
is only after months of hesitation that the old 
Puritan city, associated with all that is best 
and noblest in the life of our past, comes half 
regretfully to decline the statue of a naked 
woman dancing in her maudlin drunkenness. 
Fathers of pure girls in New York are gravely 
debating where to best place a work of “art’” 
depicting low passions and bestial appetite in 
human form. Committees who know no more 
of the real history of art than they do of cunei- 
form inscriptions accept the ready-made canons 
that are thrust upon them to the effect that 
nothing is artistic which is not foul. All the 
sweet ideals of the past are rudely thrust aside ; 
and instead of Evangelines we have Trilbys, 
and instead of St. Agnes, a bacchante. It is 
the old, old way down to the pit.”’ 

Newspaperdom publishes an interesting pa- 
per on The Editor’s Relation to Religious and 
Fraternal Societies, read at a recent gathering 
of Western editors of country weeklies. We 
infer from this paper and the debate that fol- 
lowed its reading that the editor of the aver- 
age Western weekly is disposed to be gener- 
ous to the churches of his community, but 
does not feel that he can give everything and 
get nothing, and why should he? Who will 
dispute the statement of the author of the 
paper that “ notices of church entertainments, 
from which the society derives a revenue or 
where an admission fee is charged, should be 
paid for, and two fifteen-cent tickets should 
not be accepted as settlement in full for $1.50 
worth of advertising.” 

Rey. F. E. Clark, D. D., in Harper’s Weekly 
affirms that the recent Y. P. 8. C, E. conven- 
tion at San Francisco increased the delegates’ 
love of country and stimulated their patriot- 
ism, that it destroyed unworthy sectionalism 
and created a religious atmosphere in San 
Francisco such as it has never known before. 

The Review (July), issued by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, contains an elab- 
orate argument against gold monometalism by 
Rt. Rev. J. T. Holly, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Hayti. 

ABROAD 


The Speaker sums up a discussion of the 
situation in Turkey and Greece thus: “ Eng- 
land or Russia, or both combined, must com- 
pel the sultan to submit or the cause of civili- 
zation in eastern’ Europe will er eclipse 
and undying shame wiil fall upon the craven 
statesmen who, having in their hands the 
power to resist the tide of barbarism, have 
deliberately refused to make use of it.” The 
same journal, commenting on the ho ad 
covered alleged sayings of Jesus, says: “ How- 
ever we may regard this collection of aphor- 


memorial of antiquity, almost as” 
historical science if its words be 
as if they were indubitably 

of Jesus.’” 
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Sunday Laws Good and Bad 


In answer to inquiries with regard to 
the new Sunday law in Connecticut and 
its probable operation, it may be said that 
with only slight changes it is a re-enact- 
ment of the law which has long lain qui- 
escent upon the statute-book, and the 
new law may already be regarded as prac- 
tically obsolescent. The “‘good people” 
of the State generally, so far as I am in- 
formed, had little to do with its enact- 
ment by the last legislature, and there 
was little discussion of the question. For 
the first time two weeks ago, when the 
law went into operation, the people of 
the State were awakened by the news- 
papers to the fact that a new Sunday law 
had been enacted. The law as it now 
stands is as follows: 

Every person who shall do any secular busi- 
ness or labor, except works of necessity or 
merey, or keep open any shop, warehouse or 
manufacturing establishment, or expose any 
property for sale, or engage in any sport be- 
‘tween twelve o’clock Saturday night and 
twelve o’clock Sunday night, shall be fined 
not more than fifty dollars. 

This new law follows exactly the phrase- 
ology of the old Sunday law except in 
these particulars—the words ‘‘or recrea- 
tion,’’ which occur after the word ‘‘sport’”’ 
in the old law, are omitted in the new; 
the time is extended in the new law from 
midnight to midnight, instead of to six 
o’clock Sunday night; and the maximum 
fine is raised from four dollars to fifty. 
The significance lies in the fact that an 
old law is resuscitated rather than in any 
radical change in the character of the 
legislation. But was it wise to attempt 
to revive an old law by persuading a leg- 
islature to re-enact it ? 

This attempted reinstatement of the 
Sunday law by a legislative act seems un- 
wise and doomed to failure for two rea- 
sons. First, the mere passage of the act 
does not secure its enforcement and, sec- 
ondly, the re-enactment substantially of an 
obsolete law evades the whole question as 
to what under existing conditions a rea- 
sonable and practicable Sunday law ought 
to be. It would have been better to leave 
the law alone until the legislature is pre- 
pared to enact a new Sunday law which 
shall command general consent and be so 
wisely adapted to existing conditions of 
life that it can be reasonably enforced. I 
doubt very much the good effect in the 
long run of making the statute-book an 
exhibition of moral laws, hung up for 
‘ornamental purposes only. The general 
understanding, which has already been 
reached, that the prosecuting officers are 
to enforee this Sunday law only when 
they are obliged to do so by complaints 
which may be brought to them, and that 
except in cases of disorderly Sunday dese- 
eration complaints will not be brought, 
certainly does not serve to increase the 
onl eaicae ct for Connecticut law. 

It may be said that the re-enacted law 
will prove a sharper tool in the hands of 
prosecuting officers in cases where an 
exasperated neighborhood are driven by 
excursionists or disorderly people to pro- 
tect their own Sabbath quietness and 
rest, and, doubtless, the new law may be 
used to render Sunday evening more free 
in some places from questionable or pos- 
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itively harmful performances, but any 
attempt to. enforce the law exactly as it 
reads would work confusion in the hab- 
its of all classes of the community, in- 
cluding many devout church-goers. The 
only remedy would be to obtain from the 
courts a definition of the words “neces- 
sity and mercy’’ broad enough to cover 
whatever respectable people generally 
deem necessary to their Sunday digestion 
and good-temper. The courts might be 
equal to this emergency, as in the exer- 
cise of common sense judges often show 
much facility in getting around difficult 
points of the law. But is it good public 
policy to put upon the statute-books of a 
State impracticable moral legislation in 
the expectation that either by its general 
non-enforcement, or by the liberalizing 
interpretation of the courts, it will be 
made of none effect ? 

With regard to the most minute and 
complete system of prohibitory law which 
has been known in history, an apostle 
once wrote: ‘What the law could not do, 
in that it was weak.’”’- There are some 
things which the law may do for public 
morals, and there are some things which 
the law cannot do. If we would have a 
law do all that it can, it is wise to be care- 
ful not to make it attempt what law can- 
not do for the public morals. Our new 
law is in this respect no improvement 
upon the old. Little or nothing, therefore, 
is to be expected from it. 

What, then, should be the principles of 
modern Sunday legislation? Upon what 
lines should a new Sunday law be drawn? 
I will offer these suggestions. Sunday 
legislation may justly restrain business 
competition and demands upon labor for 
the purpose of securing equal rights to a 
day of rest for all classes of people. Sun- 
day laws, reasonably constructed on this 
principle, are securities of personal liberty. 
They protect the many for one day in 
seven from ruinous competition by the 
few. Our Sunday liquor laws, for ex- 
ample, are to be justified on this principle, 
apart from any interest of temperance. 
Without them no saloon keeper, who 
desires -a day of rest like other people, 
could keep his bar closed on the Sabbath, 
and not be driven out of the business by 
more greedy competitors who would sell 
drinks every hour of the week in which 
anything might be made by keeping open. 
An equal right of all classes to the day of 
rest, so far as such right can be maintained 
under the necessities of civilization—this 
is a sound principle of Sunday legislation. 
Whoever would despoil any class of such 
right violates a liberty essential not only 
to the physical well-being but also to the 
claims of the home and the home-life of 
the people. Much needs to be said, also, 
from the moral point of view concerning 
the selfishness of well-to-do people who 
require unnecessary labor from others on 
the Sabbath merely for their personal 
convenience, and from no real necessity. 

Again, Sunday legislation may be justly 
earried far enough to protect any one 
class or any particular locality from a 
violation of the quietness and orderliness 
of the day of rest. Unnecessary noises of 
all sorts, from the blowing of whistles, 


clanging of brass bands and ringing too. 
vigorously, at least, of harsh church bells 
might fall within the possible scope of a 
good Sunday law. The police regulations 
of some German cities, which prohibit 
the marching of processions with bands 
or even the passing of heavily loaded 
wagons within certain prescribed limits 
of churches during their regular hours of 
service is a legitimate attempt to protect 
the interests of the whole community in 
the Sabbath day. 

Sunday legislation, on the other hand, 
becomes questionable and is of doubtful 
effect in proportion as it aims by positive 
force of law to secure moral and religious 
results. The State may protect all classes. 
in the legal right and liberty of a day of 
Sabbath rest; the State may within cer- 
tain reasonable limits exercise police con- 
trol over the personal liberty of some for 
the benefit of all; but, however the field 
may be policed, the church must sow the 
seed, and it is not the prime object of leg- 
islation to produce a moral harvest. The 
Connecticut Sunday laws, as re-enacted 
by the last legislature, seem to me to be 
bad legislation, first, because the people 
do not expect the prosecuting officers to 
enforce it, and, secondly, because if the: 
attempt were made to enforce it literally 
and in all directions the people would 
clamor to have the courts liberalize the 
law by an artificial interpretation of the 
saving clause, ‘‘“Except works of neces-— 
sity and mercy.” A good Sunday law 
should say what it means, and mean no 
more than the fair common sense of the 
people will maintain. 

This new law may possibly serve three 
good purposes—it may be used more effi-- 
ciently in. some places to suppress vio- 
lations of the Sabbath which are against 
the public sentiment and welfare in par- 
ticular localities; it may also be used to 
prevent unscrupulous competition in some 
kinds of business where, withoute some 
protection of law, a few might take ad- 
vantage of the many in the sale of mer- 
chandise or the employment of labor: 
and it may serve to excite a general dis- 
cussion of the proper function and service 
of law with relation to the Sabbath day, 
and possibly some consequent legislation 
two years hence. 


A Summer Vacation in and 


Around Boston 


PART II. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 

To use a Hibernianism, most of the at- 
tractions of Boston as a summer resort 
lie outside of the city. He has not seen 
the New England capital who has not 
taken some of the many excursions about 
Massachusetts Bay, nor visited the sub- 
urban parks and towns, rich in meadows 
and hills, abundantly watered by lakes, 
rivers and salt creeks. These are for the 
modest clerk in his cottage or flat, as well 
as for the rich merchant in his park and 
castle. 

Amid the squalor and quaintness of 
the North End, not far from the corner 
where the first house of Boston was built, 
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is a hubbub of electric cars coming from 
all directions to the Union Station of the 
Boston & Maine and Fitchburg Railroads. 
Northward they go to Charlestown and 
westward to Cambridge. Boarding one 
of them you may speedily stand on the 
Charles River bridge, as Longfellow did, 
. at midnight, 
As the clock was striking the hour, 

and watch the waters of this river named 
for a king. It comes from far reaches of 
the country, attracting the rivulets of 
three counties, lingering in green loveli- 
ness and hurrying through towns whose 
factories would ruin it. Some murmurs 
it may carry of the studious girls of 
Wellesley, with echoes from the beautiful 
homes upon its banks through the New- 
tons, and the merriment of young men 
and maidens in their canoes at Riverside 
and at Auburiudale, where young folks 
learn something besides history under 
the shadow of Professor Horsford’s tower 
in commemoration of the fabled Icelandic 
city of Norumbega. 

At Watertown the river slips quietly 
by in the neighborhuod of the gun- 
making and all the warlike prepara- 
tions of the United States Arsenal. On 
the outskirts of Cambridge, near Elm- 
wood, Lowell’s home, the stream makes a 
deep curve from the silence of yesterday’s 
world in Mt. Auburn to the glitter of to- 
day’s which is often seen on the Soldiers’ 
Field, passing, between them, the green 
sward where the Norseman, Leif Erikson, 
is said to have built his house in the 
year 1000. So the Charles comes to its 
last three cities, Cambridge, Boston and 
Charlestown. Their dock mud and the 
flowing tide do it harm that its best friends 
cannot undo, yet it broadens and lingers 
by their new parks as if it would rather 
stop in its own Back Bay than pass under 
all those noisy bridges with their trains 
and trolleys to lose itself in the mixed 
waters of Boston harbor. 

At the Craigie or Canal Bridge, which 
runs from the foot of Beacon Hill to East 
Cambridge, one may take a ten-cent sail 
in a launch for six miles up the river, 
landing at Cambridge, Brighton or All- 
ston. wt the Charlesbank Park near this 
bridge, and at many: other points on the 
Charles and on Muddy River, which comes 
down the Fens from Brookline to the 
Back Bay, one may find other launches or 
go out in his own hired rowboat or canoe. 

Eastward from the Union Station along 
the broad Atlantic Avenue, which skirts 
the city on the harbor side, electrics go to 
the site of the new union station of the 
Boston & Albany and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroads, which is 
to have tracks on two levels and to be the 
largest station in the world. Along the 
wharf-edged avenue between these two 
stations the electrics pass an aquarium 
and exhibition of all sorts of things be- 
longing to the sea on T. wharf, besides 
the ferries to Charlestown, Chelsea, East 
Boston and South Boston, and about 
all the landings of the excursion steamers 
which make this one of the most delight- 
ful of cities to visit in summer. Here 
one may take boats for all day trips, at $1 
or less, to quaint Provincetown on the end 
of Cape Cod, to Plymouth of Pilgrim 
fame, to the Isles of Shoals, to Haverhill 
and Whittier’s birthplace and up the Merri- 
mac, to Gloucester, to Marblehead, Bev- 
erly and to the fishing banks. Shorter 
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trips for half-day outings, at about fifty 
cents the round trip, start almost hourly 
for the South Shore to Hingham, Crow 
Point, Downer Landing, Hull and Nantas- 
ket; for the eastern shore to the luxurious 
estates on Nahant and the picnic rocks 
of Bass Point, to the cottage city on the 
bluff of Winthrop and Salem Willows. 
Some of these same Atlantic Avenue 
ears run to Boston’s Chinatown, near 
the head of Harrison Avenue, where are 
Oriental shops, gorgeously gilded restau- 
rants with very good tea and strange 
things to eat and a Chinese theater. 

The one other principal sight-seers’ cen- 
ter in the city is the antipodes of China- 
town and of the North End. The spacious 
Copley Square in about the center of the 
Back Bay district is reached by many 
lines of cars. It is a charming twenty 
minutes’ walk from Park Street Church 
across the elm-shaded Common and the 
flowering Public Garden, with a piece of 
the quiet and ‘‘swell’’ shop-keepers’ part 
of Boylston Street thrown in. Near by 
are the three large buildings of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Natural History Museum, which is open 
to the public: Grouped about the square 
are the splendid carved pile of Trinity 
Church, the striking tower of the New 
Old South Church and other public build- 
ings. Here is the Public Library, with its 
mural paintings by some of the greatest of 
American artists, its precious manuscripts 
and autographs, its reading-rooms and 
enormous reference and circulating libra- 
ries of all languages. Here also is the 
Art Museum—free on Saturdays and Sun- 
day afternoons—which contains many art 
treasures neither duplicated nor equaled 
in any other American city. 

To name the circle of beautiful towns 
that lie about the city one would begin 
perhaps with Roxbury, Dorchester and 
Braintree where Morton of old held May 
Day festival on Merry Mount. Quiet old 
Quincy still cherishes the honors of its 
historic families. Fine modern roads lead 
to the Blue Hills, where there is one of 
the most interesting meteorological ob- 
servatories in this country. From Mil- 
ton Hill is a surpassingly beautiful view 
toward Boston, over the wide marshes of 
the Neponset River on its way to quaint 
old Dedham. 

Near Forest Hills is an entrance to 
Franklin Park, where public carriages 
take one for an extensive twenty-five-cent 
drive through the park. Near by is the 
Arnold Arboretum and Bussey Botanical 
Museum, which are free and open every 
day. Near the Dorchester entrance of 
the park is a sightly, arbored restaurant 
known as the Refectory, and not far off is 
the first teeing ground of the public golf 
links, where any one who knows the game 
can play for the nominal sum of twelve 
and one-half cents a round by getting 
permission in person or by letter from 
the Metropolitan Park Commissioners. 
Jamaica Plain has its pond and fleet of 
rowboats, its bicycle roads and bridle 
paths to Brookline’s sightly hills, famous 
landscape gardens and big reservoir, 
which one may admire in a drive on a 
tally-ho coach. : 

Beyond Cambridge Arlington has its 
Spy Pond and boating, its sightly hights, 
drives to Waverly Oaks, Waltham, the 
Mineral Spring and other near places of 
interest, its historic road to Lexington 
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and to Concord, where the houses and 
haunts of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne 
and others are preserved. Another road 
from Arlington goes to the historic towns 
of Medford and Winchester, where there 
are the Mystic Lakes and the wildwoods 
of Middlesex Fells. The suburban circle 
rounds eastward toward the coast towns 
of old fisheries fame—to Lynn, Marble- 
head and Salem. Beyond are the sum- 
mer residences of Beverly, Manchester, 
Magnolia, Gloucester and other places 
on Cape Ann. Public parks, with their 
connecting drives lie among all these 
towns and extend almost to the heart of 
Boston. The old burying grounds are 
cherished for their restful green. Thou- 
sands of acres of wildwood are reserved 
that the people may have their own “real | 
country ’’ and their own seashore forever. 
Between these extremes they have their — 
walks and drives, their golf links, as well 
as their boating and bicycling. There are 
comfortable head houses and refeetories 
for the grown folks and playgrounds and 
gymnasiums for the children. Nightly 
garden concerts are open all summer in 
various parts of the city, and in many of 
the public parks bands play in the open 
air afternoons and evenings. 


A CONDENSED SIX DAYS’ ITINERARY 


First day : The Common; State House; Bea- 
con Hill; Charlesbank; launch from Canal or 
Craigie Bridge up the Charles to Cambridge, 
the university; trolley to Arlington Heights, 
over the road traversed by the British on their 
retreat from Lexington under the minute 
men’s fire; return by Boston & Maine Rail- 
road; Italian quarter of North End by night; 
restaurant on North Square; the marionette 
theater, if it is open, or to Harrison Avenue 
and a Chinese restaurant and theater. 

Second day : King’s Chapel; Scollay Square ; 
old streets; odd nooks near Court House and 
City Hall; Old State House; Fanueil Halland 
market; Quincy Market; Old South Meeting 
House; Post Office Square: North Bennett 
Street industrial schools and kindergartens ; 
Old North or Christ Church; historiec houses 
and Copp’s Hill Burying Ground; to North 
End Park and bathing beach; boat to Na- 
hant; “barge”? to Lynn and Lynn Woods; 
return to Boston by train or electrie Gar. A 
full day on the eastern coast might begin 
with an early start by train to Gloucester or 
Marblehead, from which the return to Boston 
might be made by trolley and boats by way 
of Beverly, Salem and the Willows or Lynn, 
Nahant, Bass Point or Point of Pines, 
vere Beach and Chelsea. t 

Third day: Fitchburg Railroad to Concord, 
carriage to Lexington and returning by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Fourth day: Public Gardens; Museum of 
Natural History; Art Museum; Publie Li- 
brary; Trinity Church; Copley Square; Com- 
monwealth Avenue or Beacon Street to the 
launch on the Back Bay Fens. Leaye the 
launch at Brookline Avenue landing for a 
long walk, following the winding Riverway 
through Brookline to Jamaica Pond, the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, Forest Hills and Franklin 
Park. Dine at the Refectory and return to 
Boston by Dorchester cars. Or, halting in 
Brookline, take cars to the Reservoir and 
the tally-ho coach around the Reservoir park. 
The Reservoir cars connect with others on 
the Newton boulevard, leading to Auburndale, 
Norumbega Park and Riverside. The return to 
Boston may be by the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road from Riverside. : 

Fifth day; Milton by Old Colony train or 
electrics ; drives to Mattapan ; rowboats on Ne- 
ponset waters; to Hyde Park and Brush Hill; 
to many parts of the great Blue Hills Reser-* 
vation, including road to the observatory; to 
East Milton and train to Boston. Or electries 
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to Quiney, thence to Hingham; return to Bos- 
ton by boat. Another route to Boston from 
Quincy is by electrics past Mt. Wollaston, 
Norfolk Downs and Neponset Bridge, Field’s 
Corner, Dorchester and Roxbury. At the 
Dudley Street transfer station South Boston 
cars will take one to spend the evening at 
Marine Park. 

_. Siath day: Charlestown Navy. Yard and 
Bunker Hill; electrics through Somerville, 
Winter Hill, Medford to Winchester. Drive 
through the Middlesex Fells to Malden and 
return by train or electrics to Boston, or go on 
to Salem, eat a fish dinner at the Willows and 
return by an evening boat to Boston. 

The churches of the city now include many 
of nearly all sects known to Christendom. 
A full guide to Sunday worship’ is published 
in the Saturday evening Transcript. 

Visitors for more than a week might alter- 
nate their city and suburban sight-seeing with 
all-day sails to Provincetown, Plymouth or 
around the Isles of Shoals. 


_ Axel Solberg—Miinister of 
Christ* 


BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT 


Certain brief lives have accomplished 
as much for the world’s inspiration as 
some that lasted threescore years and 
ten. Harriet Newell has sent more young 
women into foreign missions and other 
fields of usefulness than almost any 
woman of two generations. There seems 
to be a divine fitness in such results. Per- 
haps there is a foregleam of that time 
when all faithfulness shall be rewarded 
according to its earnestness, and not in 
proportion to length of days or opportu- 
nity. 

Lowell morning papers told us the other 
day that Rey. Axel Solberg had been laid 
to his rest. It meant very little to this 
busy town, and it meant much less to the 
country at large; but it meant a great deal 
to the young Norwegian wife, hardly past 
bride day, alone in a great country, ex- 
hausted in body, sore in heart. ; 

There may be some of Axel Solberg’s 
countrymen who will see this, and it may 
be read by those in the ministry to the 
American people, who will find sugges- 
tions in this short life—suggestions of a 
type of faithfulness that is worthy to be 
recorded. 

Axel Solberg came to this country five 
years ago and soon entered the Dano-Nor- 
wegian department of Chicago Seminary. 
He graduated in April, 1896. He was a 
rare combination of gentleness and de- 
termination. Previous to his graduation 
he had preached among his own people in 
the West, and in those months he endured 
hardships that would seem unbearable to 
many, but which he regarded: as matters 

of course. If he had to visit a distant 
field or family, the fact that he had no 
horse and could take no train did not dis- 
turb him. He walked sometimes a dis- 
tance of seventy miles. So when he re- 
ceived his diploma at the end of his course 
he had proved that, in addition to the 
tongues of men and of angels, he had the 
_great essential—love—without which the 
apostle would say that diplomas are of 
little account. 

When young Solberg came to New Eng- 
land his money gaye out at some point, 
just where I do not know, so he walked 
again. It was a small matter to him so 
long as he reached his ‘destination, or, to 
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use a term which I like better, “got 
there.” He was not much more than a 
boy, certainly not in stature. 

In September last he married. His wife 
was quite young. But her sweet face, so 
lately touched by the Northland sun, had 
in it evidence that the great beautifier 
had been at work in her heart, and she 
was a worthy helpmate for a noble man. 
Last December a number of us assisted 
at the ordination of this brother, and as 
we listened to his words some of us felt 
that a young apostle was urging us on to 
lives of greater consecration. We were 
not only ‘‘satisfied with the examination,” 
we-were profoundly impressed with his 
unfaltering conviction, his rich experi- 
ence, his Christian confidence, not only in 
God but in himself, that he was God’s 
spokesman. Yet all this with such true 
modesty that we saw illustrated the vivid 
distinction between a fatal egoism and 
the self-consciousness of one who has a 
great commission. 

Then we forgot Axel Solberg—at least I 
did—until I found him at my door, pale 
and weak. He said that his doctor told 
him he must die. He did not think so. 
He was better, he said. He did not seem 
to be particularly disturbed at the thought 
of death, not more so than we are ordina- 
rily in the failure of an appointment. The 
work must go on just the same, and if he 
could not drag himself down to the little 
room where. he preached Thursday as well 
as Sunday, some one must go. It was a 
small matter that he ran out of money 
and had to confine himself to certain 
kinds of food. No one would have known 
that his finances were in a minus condi- 
tion if it had not been for some of his 
own noble people, who were living on 
faith themselves and were sharing it 
with their neighbors! 

But the time came when the young 
preacher found that the summons must 
be obeyed. His sufferings were too great 
for mortal flesh to bear long. “‘ As though 
a cauldron was filled with boiling water 
and steam, and the cover held down.” 
Yet after these paroxysms of fire he 
would smile and say that life was so full 
of blessing he could not understand how 
any one could complain. No, God had 
brought him to that point where he could 
see but one side of life, and that was 
the Christian. There was an interesting 
other-worldliness about this young man 
that suggested Christ’s relationship to his 
mother when he intimated his purpose 
even in childhood, and when he spoke to 
her at the Cana wedding. Solberg seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business ?”’ 

It was a little more than the Norwegian 
wife could bear to have this devoted hus- 
band so matter of fact about his ap- 
proaching dissolution, for there was no 
cant about the fellow. There were no 
deathbed rhapsodies and last messages. 
It was very natural, but quite unusual. 
When he said, ‘‘My heart and lungs are 
so strong that I am afraid I shall last a 
long time,” the wife left the foot of the 
bed, where she usually stood when not 
waiting on her beloved, and went to the 
window, but the view was not helpful— 
just tenements—so she would come back 
with tears in her eyes. She never cried 
out or “took on.’”’ Like her husband she 
simply went on doing what she could and 
suffered quietly. 
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Hardly expecting to find him alive, I 
called and was told by the wife that he 
was asleep, that he was much exhausted 
from ‘‘preaching last night.” “Who 
preached last night?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘My husband, but they had to 
bring him home in a hack.” From the 
standpoint of prudence it was not wise 
for this young man to get up from a 
deathbed and go to the distant church. 
He had to be dressed as a child would be. 
Then two men almost lifted him down 
the narrow stairs and supported him to 
the car, then to the chureh, where he 
stood for thirty minutes and gave his last 
message to the little flock. It was not 
strange that he had to be borne to a car- 
riage. One would naturally say, “How 
foolish of him.’’ But was it? He knew 
the end was near. ‘There could be no 
greater comfort to him than to speak his 
last words for the Master in the same 
place where the people had met him in 
the months that were past. The whole 
congregation was there. They. will never 
forget the hour. They bore him home to 
“agonize”’ that he might enter the strait 
gate of death and go through the more 
beautiful gates into the city. 

This man was quite human. The way 
was not always clear and ‘shining to him. 
“Tt troubles me that my trust is not so 
great this last week,’’ he said to me one 
day. And I could but burst out with, 
““My dear fellow, the body is weak and 
tired, that is all.”’ That was all, for he 
soon rose to spiritual strength which 
forced him to the house of his Father to 
speak in his hame once more. 

There is something very satisfactory in 
a last message which concerns itself with 
human friendliness. I never thought of 
it before, but it was Christ’s idea of last 
words. The message which this dear 
brother left for me had no touch of the 
far away about it. He did not say ‘“‘ We 
shall meet above.” That ought to be 
comforting, but it seems so distant to us 
who are so much of this world still. 
What he did say was: “Tell him I am 
sorry they didn’t wake me up when he 
came.” I merely mention it to show the 
man and to show how natural and simple 
was the going home to him. 

It was the earnest request and almost 
the last message of this servant of God 
that he be buried by the city, as its pau- 
pers are buried, so keenly did he feel the 
straitened circumstances of his people, 
who have been, many of them, out of 
work. But in that he was disobeyed. 
He rests in a grave which his own people 
purchased for him. This is all. It is a 
short biography, for it was a short life. 
It may have its lessons, but I will not try 
to point them out. There is one more 
picture and that is of the Norwegian wife 
saying simply, as she looked once more out 
of the windows, ‘‘I do not know what I 
shall do, but God will take care of me.” 


Any fool can destroy trees. They can- 
not run away,-and if they could they 
would still be destroyed. . . . Through all 
the wonderful, eventful centuries since 
Christ’s time—and long before that—God 
has cared for these trees, saved them from 
drought, disease, avalanches and a thou- 
sand storming, leveling tempests and 
floods, but he cannot save them from 
fools, only Unele Sam ean do that.—John 
Muir, in Atlantic. 
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Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in- 
law * 


BY WILLIAM E., 
Il, A BRUISED REED 


It was a stormy night, and there were 
few out to prayer meeting in any of the 
churches in the city. The pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd came into 
the vestry, and, standing in the desk as he 
opened the Bible, looked over the faces of 
the people. There were few that he did 
not know, for it was a night to encourage 
all but those who knew that they would 
be missed to stay athome. And that gave 
the minister the better opportunity to 
take a closer look at the few strangers 
that were present. Among them he was 
especially attracted to one—a woman. 
She was richly dressed, he noticed, and 
wore large diamonds, in fact, she was over- 
dressed, and there was something a trifle 
loud in her attire, but not conspicuously 
so. But it was the face and not the cloth- 
ing which he especially noticed. It could 
not have been more than forty years of 
age, but there was an old look in it. It 
had been and even yet was handsome, 
but it had tonight a look of unutterable 
sadness. He announced the hymn, 

Art thou weary, beavy-laden? 
Art thou sore distressed? 
Come to me, saith One, and coming, 
Be at rest. 

He noticed that her face twitched and 
that she tried to sing, but gave it up. 
At the close of the meeting he hastened 
to the door to intercept her, and to say 
good-night to his people,- but she did not 
move, but sat in her place, with her head 
bowed upon the seat before her. 

The minister went to her and sat in 
the seat in front. Touching her hand he 
said: 

“You are in trouble. CanI help you?” 

“No one can help me. God might, per- 
haps, but I cannot ask it of him.” 

“Why not??? 

“T have sinned too deeply. I am be- 
yond hope. You would not sit and talk 
with me if you knew how bad I am.” 

“Tell me just how bad you are, if that 
will help me to help you.” 

“That would be useless. But I am bad 
enough. I have been bad for years. But 
today I have had a feeling that is differ- 
ent, and passing this door tonight I felt a 
sudden impulse that brought me in. I 
want to be better. It is not for myself 
that I would think of reform. I am too 
far gone, but—I have a daughter.” 

“Where is she? ”’ 

“She may be dead. I have not seen 
her since she was a babe. I hated her 
then and hated the man who was her 
father. I prosecuted him and I com- 
pelled him to support her, and he took 
her and sent her to his parents. They 
live far away on a little farm in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky.” 

“You have heard from her? ”’ 

“Not at all. Ihave had no word from 
her in all these years. But today is her 
birthday. She is just seventeen. And I 
was seventeen when I fell. 

“For some years I almost forgot her, 
but later it has not been so. I have 
thought often of her for the past four or 
five years, and have trjed year by year to 
picture her to myself as she must be now 
if she lives. These last months I have 
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remembered her with more of tenderness 
than ever. She is almost a woman now, 
and I can but think and remember and 
wonder and hope. 0, if she should follow 
in my steps! Ihave prayed—yes, prayed— 
about that. I would not dare to pray for 
myself, yet I have thought that a mother, 
no matter how bad, and perhaps the more 
because she is bad, might be heard for her 
child.” 

“Be sure that God hears you for your 
daughter, and will hear you for your own 
forgiveness.”’ 

“T have been thinking, O, if I could 
only see her! If I could warn her and 
advise her! If I could make her know 
that, base as I am, I love her with a moth- 
er’s heart and long to see her good and 
true!” 

“You might write, or’ I will write for 
you, and learn about her,’ suggested the 
minister. 

“But I want to go to her. I cannot 
keep from her longer. I feel that she 
needs me. And yet—O, what if I should 
go to her and she should spurn me? ” 

“That is possible,’ said the minister, 
yet I do not think that she would. But 
are you sure that you can do her good? 
Remember, if you continue in sin you 
would but disgrace her, and perhaps open 
to her the door to the life which you have 
found a hell.” 

“JT know, I know. But O, I will be 
true! I will, that is, if I can be with 
Nor: ae 

“Tam not wise enough to advise you,” 
said the minister. ‘‘My judgment says 
that the risks are great, but my heart 
says for you to go.” 

“And I will go,” said she, “‘I will go at 
onee. And I promise God that if I find 
her alive and ogee I will be a woman again 
for her sake.” 

“And if not, then still you wilt. be a 
woman for her sake, and for Christ’s sake, 
and your own?” 

“J—I will try. But if I find her I 
know that I can do it.” 

“Go,” said he, “but remember that it 
would be better that you should have a 
millstone hanged about your neck and be 
drowned in the depths of the sea than that 
you should cause that little one to stum- 
ble.” 

And the woman went out into the night 
and the minister went home, wondering 
if he had done right, and praying for the 
erring mother and the unknown and dis- 
tant daughter. 

III. MEG MORELL’S STRATEGY 

Margaret Morell—they called her Meg 
where she was known—was true to her 
word. A day she took to dispose of her 
belongings and prepare for her long jour- 
ney. Iler finest dresses she sold, and 
packed a large trunk with what she had 
left that were plainer and serviceable. 
Some money, too, she had, and sewed the 
most of it into her undereclothing, for she 
knew that she might need it. And she 
placed in her pocket a small revolver 
which she owned, for she was accustomed 
to experiences of different sorts and was 
prepared for emergencies. Although she 
sold her trinkets and clothes at the pawn- 
shops, she knew how to drive a good bar- 
gain, and the amount which she realized 
was more than enough for the expenses 
of her journey, besides the moderate sum 
which she already possessed. And with 
the money which she secreted, she sewed 
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her diamonds where she knew they would 
be safe. It was a long and lonesome 
journey, and she was distraught and weary, 
but spite of. fears and questionings she 
held to her purpose. 

“Tf it were only I,” she said to herself, 
“it would not be worth the effort. But 
for my child!” 

It is a long way from the Jofields to 
Roundstone, and the facilities for travel 
are none of the best. But a tan bark 
wagon with slats to hold to is not the 
worst vehicle in the world, though it is 
far from comfortable and often seems 
unsafe when the roads are bad. Moses 
Davis was proud of his yoke of steers, 
and could miss as many stones in the road 
as any other driver, but there are more 
stones than can be missed, as every one 
knows who has gone that way. But after 
four hours of geeing and hawing, of en- 
couraging Buck and admonishing Bright, 
he passed through Oxyoke Gap and around 
the spurs of Torkletop and began to de- 
scend a narrow ridge to the valley below. 

“Now,” said he to his passenger, who 
had paid him a dollar for her own passage 
and that of her trunk, ‘‘I kin jis’ as well 
drive down an’ set you right at Sim’s door 
as not, but ef ye will walk, wy this is the 
way. That’s my house, right down thar 
on the left o’ the ridge. I hatter drive 
clar down the ridge to git to hit, but wen 
you walk yer kin foller the path, an’ hit’s 
aheap shorter. And the same path, right 
over the ridge on the right han’ side, takes 
yer to Sim’s. Kinfolks o’ hisn, be ye?” 

“Yes, a distant relative, and they are 
not expecting me. As I told you, I do 
not know that they will remember me or 
be able to entertain me. If they cannot, 
I wish to spend the night at your house, 
or somewhere where I can obtain a night’s 
lodging, and in the morning return. Take 
my trunk to your house until you hear 
from me, and, if you please, do not say to 
any one that I have come. Only tell your 
wife that a stranger may wish to spend 
the night under your roof, and I will 
come if I have need.” 

Moses watched her well down the path 
and looked long at the dollar in his hand. 

“She must be rich,”’ he said. ‘A dollar! 
Whew!” And he whistled with satisfac- 
tion. “I wonder what kin o’ Sim Gal- 
loway’s she kin be?”” And he whipped up 
his oxen and descended to his home. 

“Hello, M’lindy!”’ he called. “Git the 
kittle on! I’m hungry as a bar, an’ mebby 


there’ll be a heiress or somethin’ 0’ the- 


sort to supper.” 

“Who do ye reckon she kin be?” asked 
Malinda, when Moses had told her about 
his passenger. 

“Hanged ef I know. <A sorter dissent 
relation, she said. I didn’t know Sim Gal- 
loway had no kinfolks thet had money.” 

“Wut fur lookin’ woman was she?” 

“Wall, she warnt so very old; nor she 
warnt so very young. She had brown 
eyes, an’ sorter purty har that was black, 
an’ sorter slender built.” 

M’lindy meditated while raking out the 
hot ashes to bake the pones. Then she 
stood erect, shovel in hand. 

“Mose Davis, I'll tell you who she is. 
She’s Cad’s ma, sure’s you're a livin’ 
man!” 

“Wall, now, ef hit don’t take a woman 
to guess things! I'll bet sheis. Yes, sir, 
T’ll bet that’s so. That’s a fact, I'l — a 
cooky, sure’s the gun’s iron!” 
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Meg slowly descended the ridge along 
the path that led to the back of the Gal- 
loway cabin. She was eager to descend, 
yet stopped again and again. She was 
perhaps half way to the house when she 
heard voices and paused. Stepping aside 
into the bushes she approached nearer, 
and soon from an overhanging rock she 
could look down unseen and listen to 
the conversation. It was a black-haired, 
bright-eyed girl, who was talking to a 
coarse, yet rather fascinating, young man, 
and before she looked a second time Meg 
knew that it was her daughter into whose 
face she gazed. 

“But I don’t like to leave grandpa an’ 
grandma,’’ she was saying. 

“What do you want to stay with them 
for, anyhow ?”’ he asked, contemptuously. 

“O Joe, you mustn’t speak so. They’ve 
been kind to me. They love me as if I 
was their own child. I’ve been with them, 
you know, ever since my mother died, an’ 
they would give their lives for me. No, 
no, I can’t leave them.”’ 

“But they won’t have no home for you 
much longer.” 

“T know it. The mortgage can’t be 
paid, an’ they’ll have to go. But wher- 
ever they go I'll go.” 

“But the best way is for you to go with 
me now and make a home fur them, an’ 
then wen the mortgage is fo’closed we kin 
take ’em in with us.” 

“Do you truly think so?” 

“Think so? I know hit. Wut else kin 
you do?” 

“T don’t know, but I thought we could 
do somethin’ if I stayed with ’em.”’ 

“Wall, you cyant, don’t yousee? They 
hain’t nothin’ ye kin do. Now I'll tell 
you wut I’ve got in mind. You be out 
tonight at ten o’clock, under the beech at 
the north eend o’ the spring house, an’ 
Tll come an’ meet you thar. Ill take ye 
behind me on my nag, an’ by mornin’ 
we'll be twenty miles from hyur.”’ 

‘But where? ” 

“Down whar they’re buildin’ the rail- 
road. They’re payin’ men big wages 
thar, an’ we kin earn enough to pay fur a 
home in jes’ no time.” 

“And you really think it is. the best 
thing? ”’ 

“Best, daggon it! I know hit’s the 
best. Do you think you know more about 
hit than I do?” 

“N-no, only I hate to leave grandpa 
an’ grandma.”’ 

“Wall, will ye do hit? 
tion.” 

“Why, if you say it’s best, I suppose ’— 

“Wall, I do say so. Will you do hit?” 

“Yes, but O, Joe, I hate to, awfully!” 

“Wall, then ’ll meet you at ten o’clock. 
You be thar early, an’ don’t you make no 
noise.” 

‘£T will, Joe, but ”’— 

Just then there came a voice from the 
cabin. “Cad! O, Cad! Car-rie-ee! Car-rie! 
Whar be ye at, child?” 

“Thar’s grandma callin’ me,” said Cad. 
“Lemme go. Yes, gramma, I’m comin’. 
Good-by, Joe, I’ll be there at ten.” 

She gathered up a few, only a few, gin- 
seng roots, which had been the pretext of 
her outing. 

“You ought to helped me gather more 
sang,” said she, regretfully, “’stead 0’ 
hinderin’ me.” 

“You won’t hatter gether sang much 
longer,’ said he. ‘You'll be a lady. 


That’s the ques- 
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Good-by. Ill be thar at ten. Now mind 
you don’t let nothin’ hender you.” 

He watched her descend, and then, with 
a low, coarse laugh, turned to his horse 
that was hitched hard by and rode up the 
ridge and out of sight. 

Meg drew back into the bushes until 
the sound of his horse’s hoofs died out. 
Her heart beat fast and her hands trem- 
bled. Yet there was a feeling of confi- 
dence in her soul and a devout sense of 
gratitude. 

“Thank God,”’ she said, “‘just in time!”’ 

She had abundant time to think, and 
she devoted it to careful planning. The 
shadows were lengthening, and the sun 
was almost down. She improved what 
was left of daylight in climbing to the 
top of the ridge again, and making her- 
self familiar with her surroundings, and 
as the twilight came on she approached 
the house. She had with her the remains 
of the lunch which she had brought upon 
the cars, and she ate a little lest she should 
grow faint when her need of strength was 
great. She was by this time calm and 
ready for any emergency, and with cau- 
tious tread she explored the premises, 
taking up her station at length in the 
shadow of the great beech that overarched 
the spring house. It was about half-past 
nine, she judged, that the shedroom door 
of the cabin moved. The latch clicked and 
the door swung a little on its hickory 
hinges, and Cad silently slipped out into 
the dark and, trembling, made her way to 
the spring house. Her mother stood back 
behind the trunk of the tree and made 
room for her. Cad groped her way along 
the wall, her eyes as yet unused to the 
darkness, and stood between the wall and 
the tree. Then a hand was laid upon her 
arm, and before she could start or scream 
a voice in her ear commanded silence. 

“Sh-sh! Do not speak! Ask no ques- 
tions! Not tonight! Go back into the 
house and to bed, and as you value your 
life do not come out again tonight! To- 
morrow morning be at the place where 
you met him today. Go!”’ 

Frightened and wondering, Cad ran from 


the spring house, and lifting the latch of. 


the shedroom slipped back to bed. 

“Well done thus far,” said Meg, ‘‘and 
now for the next adventure.” 

She had not long to wait. Before ten, 
rather than later, she heard the approach 
of a horse’s hoofs, and ina moment Joe 
drew rein just outside the tent made by 
the drooping of the branches of the tree. 

“Cad!” he said inalowtone. “Be ye 
thar, Cad?” 

“Sh-sh!”’ said she, and slipped out be- 
side him. 

“Git up behind me,” said he. ‘‘ Quick, 
now. Step on that rock. Now step one 
foot on mine. Give me yer hand. Now, 
up! Thar!” In a moment they were 
started. He spoke to her several times, 
first in a low tone, and then in one less 
cautious as they put distance between 
them and the house, she clinging tightly 
to him and answering his remarks, if at 
all, with a “sh!” 

They had gone perhaps a mile, when his 
spirits rose, and he said, ‘‘ Wall, Cad, we 
pulled the wool over the ole folkses eyes 
that time, shore ‘nuff, didn’t we? Ha, 
ha!” 

Meg made no answer, but prepared for 
the crisis. 

“Wut’s the matter on ye, Cad?” he 
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asked, half turning in his saddle. ‘Why 
in thunder dort’t ye say nuthin’?”’ 

At that moment she slipped dexterously 
from the horse, and holding to hirth with 
all her strength jerked him from his seat, 
and landed him flat upon his back on 
the ground. The horse, startled, gave a 
spring, but stopped a few yards away and 
began to nibble the grass. 

When Joe Holcomb rose, angry and sur- 
prised, he found himself looking into the 
barrel of a revolver in the hand of a very 
determined woman. 

“You wretch,” she cried, ‘“you cowardly 
wretch! You deserve to be shot!” 

“Help, help!” he cried. 

“Hush!” she commanded, “or I will 
shoot! What do you mean, you miserable 
coward, by enticing that child away from 
her grandparents? ”’ 

“Don’t shoot,’”? he pleaded, 
shoot. I didn’t mean no harm.” 

“You lie,’ said she, coming a little 
nearer and standing with the pistol al- 
most touching his face, ‘‘ You did mean 
harm. You are a liar and a coward!” 

**O, don’t shoot,” again he cried, ‘‘don’t 
shoot, an’ I won’t never go near her 
agin!” 

“Pooh!” said she, ‘‘ what’s your prom- 
ise worth?” 

“Tl do hit, so help me God. I’ll keep 
my word. I'll leave here tonight, an’ 
never come back agin!”’ 

*“Will you?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, hope to die ef I don’t.” 

“You needn’t hope. You will die if 
you don’t. I know you and your doings. 
And sure as you set foot on this soil 
again, or come near that girl, you die. 
Do you understand? ’’ 

He understood, and mounted his horse, 
still under cover of the pistol, and as he 
turned to go she said, in her most sareas- 
tic tone: “A brave man you are. Beg for 
your life from a woman. Go, coward!”’ 

*T dunno as you be a woman,”’ said he, 
with chattering teeth. ‘More like you 
riz from the dead.”’ 

“You are right,” said she, ‘‘I have risen 
from the dead.”’ 


IV. MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


A half-hour later Meg was knocking at 
the door of Moses Davis’s cabin, Moses 
having kept the dogs in, according to 
agreement, that she might approach un- 
molested. Moses and Malinda had gone 
to bed, but he appeared at the door, his 
knit suspenders hanging down his back. 

“Gin up lookin’ fur ye, an’ didn’t much 
look fur ye nohow, fur I never knowed 
Sim to turn off nobody, least of all kin- 
folks. What’s the matter? Couldn’t they 
keep ye?” 

Moses was evidently eager to know all 
the news, but she evaded his questions. 

“T somehow got out of the way,” said 
she. “I did not find them. I have walked 
a long way and was glad to find my way 
here. Iam very tired. Just let me go to 
bed, if you please.”’ 

Malinda, who was making a hasty toilet 
in the corner the while, now came into 
the foreground, pinning up her dress that 
was guiltless of buttons, and offered to go 
to the loft with Moses and let the stranger 
have the bed from which they had just 
risen, but Meg insisted upon the loft, and 
thither Malinda lit her with a pine knot, 
and spite of her excitement and a hard 
bed she was soon asleep. 

Next morning, after 


“don’t 


Malinda’s best 
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breakfast of hot biscuit an4 fried chicken, 
Meg allowed Moses to pilot her to the top 
of tht ridge, and declined his further aid. 
She could find it easily in the daytime, 
she said, and thus she sent back the un- 
willing Moses, who was all too ready to be 
present when she met her kinfolks, and 
curious as to her reception. But at last 
she had her will, and Moses went back, 
yet planned an errand to a neighbor’s be- 
yond to take him past the house an hour 
later. 

Meg soomfound her way to the rock be- 
neath which the lovers had met, and there 
she waited. In half an hour the bushes 
moved, a bird started and Cad timidly 
appeared. Seeing a stranger she drew 
back, but Meg stopped her. ‘‘Come to 
me, my child, I will not harm you. I 
have come to meet you here, and there 
will be no one else. My dear, he has 
gone, and gone forever. He was not 
worthy of you, and he has gone. Thank 
God for that!” 

“Where has he gone?’ asked Cad. 

“T do not know. I have come to talk 
with you about other things. But O, be- 
fore I say a word, let me feel that you 
trust me! Look at me. Look into my 
eyes and let me look into yours. Whose 
eyes have you, my child?” 

“They tell me my eyes are like my 
mother’s, but she died when I was a baby. 
I wisht I had her now, she might help me.” 

“Would you let her help you, child, or 
would you reject her help as you have 
done that of your grandparents? ”’ 

“My grandparents were mistaken, and 
besides a mother is different.” 

“O, my child, my Caroline, my. darling! 
I would give my life to help you. Will 
you let me?” 

“Who are you?” asked Cad, suddenly 
remembering that she did not know. 

“T have wondered whether I ought to 
tell you until last night. Now I think I 
ought. My child, your mother did not die. 
I have often wished that she had died, 
but today I am glad to have lived for 
your sake. Look at me, Caroline. Do 
you not know who I am?” : 

Cad looked for a moment. It was be- 
wildering, it was impossible, it was a 
dream, it could not be true, and yet the 
delusion was like heaven, and she cast 
herself into her mother’s arms expecting 
every instant to wake and find it unreal, 
but crying, ‘‘ Mother, O my mother!”’ 

And the mother clasped her to her 
breast, crying, ‘“‘ My child, my child!” 

For a long time they wept in each oth- 
ers arms, and then Cad sobbed: ‘ But, 
mother, [don’t understand. I can’t hardly 
believe it. I am so confused I don’t 
know what to think.” 

*TLet me tell you in a word, my child. 
Your mother is unworthy of you. They 
told you she was dead because it would 
have been better so. I know only too 
well the life from which I have saved you. 
And now, my daughter, I will never cause 
you to blush for your mother’s sake, 
though I blush to tell you these things 
about myself. Let me go and leave you. 
But when you are tempted, when you are 
in danger of being misguided, think of me 
as near. And if ever I can help you 1 
will come to you across seas and moun- 
tains, and’’— 

“O, mother, you mustn’t leave me. I 
need you. I am homeless, helpless. I 
can’t let you go.” 
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“T would gladly spend my life with you, 
my darling, if it is best, but I cannot be 
sure of it. But I have seen you and 
helped you, and you do not despise me, 
O, I feared that you would shrink from me! 
I still fear that you would if I could make 
you know how bad I have been.” 

‘*Never, and you shan’t ever leave me, 
mother. Come with me now and let’s us 
go to grampa and gramma.”’ 

Reluctant, yet eager, Meg at last con- 
sented. They went down the hill together 
and came to the cottage. Hannah was 
churning in the porch, and Simeon was 
mending an old harness under the tree 
close by. 

“O, gramma,” Cad cried, ‘I’ve found 
my mother!” 

Hannah started so as nearly to over- 
turn the churn. Simeon dropped his har- 
ness and almost leaped to the porch. 

“Woman,” he cried, ‘“‘have you come 
to add to our sorrers?”’ 

““Hear me, Mr. Galloway. I have not 
come to add to your sorrows. I have not 
come to take my child from you. But I 
have come to be a mother to her and a 
daughter to youif you will let me. I will 
go away if you say the word, but hear me 
first. I have put the past behind me. I 
am another woman now. You need help, 
and this child needs a mother, for you 
cannot be here long. I thank you for all 
you have done for her. God knows you 
have done more than I should have done. 
But now you need me and I need you. 
Will you take me into your home and let 
me be your daughter and my daughter’s 
mother?” 

Simeon hesitated. He remembered the 
shame of the past and his son’s dishonor. 
But Hannah looked at the two younger 
women standing in each other’s arms, 
and stepping across the rickety porch she 
put an arm around each and said: ‘‘Sartin 
ye can stay, an’ welcome. Take off yer 
things, my dear. Cad, git yer mother a 
cheer.” 

Just then Moses Davis hove in sight, 
driving Buck and Bright. He stopped at 
the fence and approached the house on 
foot. 

“Howdy,” he said. 
did ye?” 

“Yes, I had no trouble. Mr. Galloway, 
this is the neighbor who brought me from 
the station. I stayed at his house last 
night.” 

“Yas, she tried to fine her way over las’ 
night an’ got los’. Iwas sorter feared she 
mought lose the way this mornin’, but 
she wouldn’t let me fetch her acrost. 
Some o’ your kinfolks, is she, Sim? She 
“lowed she war, but she didn’t say adzackly 
what kin. D’ye want your trunk fetched 
around, marm, or shall we tote hit back 
to the Jofields ?”’ 

Simeon looked at Hannah and read the 
answer in hereyes. “Bring hit over hyur, 
Mose,”’ said Simeon, ‘‘an’ ef ary person 
asts you wut kin she is, you kin tell em 
that this our darter was dead an’ is alive 
agin, she was los’ an’ is found.” 

(To be coneluded.) 


“Found the way, 


The Christian religion does not admit 
for itself any limited application. It de- 
mands universal acceptance. It does not 
allow that its method of salvation is one 
out of a number from which men may 
safely choose. It claims to be the only 
way.—Julius H. Seelye. 
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Actual Advances’in Sabbath 


Reform 


BY REV. M. D. KNEELAND D. Dy 
Secretary of the New England Sabbath Protective League 


If we do not misread history and the signs 
of the times, New England has been recently 
stirred, as never before in modern days, to 
consider the importance of the weekly rest 
day. The American Federation of Labor has 
taken decided action in favor of it. Working 
men’s unions are agitating the question. Sunr 
day laws are being enforced against Sunday 
traffic, labor and dissipation. Good citizens 
are generally interested in the movement.” 
Pastors, churches and denominations are real- 
izing that Jesus Christ spoke for humanity, 
including this generation, when he said: “ The 
Sabbath was made for man.” The secular 
press is treating it as a coming question worthy 
a ‘“‘new hearing ”’ and in New England espe- 
cially is showing increasing sympathy. ; 

We do not claim that these results have been 
brought about by the New England Sabbath 
Protective League, but that we have aided in 
this divine movement, which presages a much 
greater awakening of public opinion and or- 
ganizing of public conscience in of the 
Lord’s Day. I will specify a few particulars. 

Legislation. We have not gained all that 
was desired, neither did we expect to do so at 
once. The enemy has been intensely awake, 
while the friends of the Lord’s Day have been 
comparatively asleep. In 1887 seventeen ex- — 
ceptions were made to the Sunday laws of 
Massachusetts. Such an onslaught would be 
impossible today. In fact, a similar attempt 
was defeated in the last legislature of Rhode 
Island through the efforts of the Rhode Island 
branch of the league. The governor and the 
Senate of Vermont declared themselves in 
favor of a law against Sunday excursion 
trains. Maine and New Hampshire are pre- 
paring legislation for the next General Court. 

One of the bills introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature the last session sought to 
open the ports of the Bay State to Sunday 
excursion boats. This was in opposition to 
the notable decision of the railroad commis- 
sioners against such demoralizations. Al 
though this bill was referred to the committee 
of the judiciary, whose composition, with few 
exceptions, was far from favorable to moral 
reforms, and although a prominent member of 
that committee was a paid attorney of one of 
the steamboat lines which had been refused 
by the railroad commissioners a license to 
run Sunday boats, and which was behind this 
bill, it was killed through the efforts of the 
league. In place of it there was drawn by the 
committee a compromise bill, which became a 
law. Applications were at once made by two 
Fall River lines for Sunday boats. After sey- 
eral hearings before the railroad ecommission- 
ers they have just issued their decision. It 
adheres to their previous wise distinction be- 
tween regular daily passenger boats and Sun- 
day excursion boats. The gratifying result 1s 
that the corporation which introduced the 
new legislation, and has expended time and 
money in its behalf, is not allowed to run on 
Sunday to Massachusetts points. 

Legal Efforts. Several test suits have been 
made the past year by the league with uniform 
success. The friends of the Sunday theater 
were not satisfied with the present law, which 
was the result of last year’s agitation and 
effort, until they had tested it in the courts. 
In every instance the decision was against 
them, and they were obliged to pay their fines. 
Three efforts were made to close the Chinese 
theater. At length all of the actors were 
arrested and fined. The attempt to reopen it, 
in the interests of a public charity, must cer- 
tainly react against the charity itself. <A 
similar attempt, made by a Boston daily paper, 
to open two theaters on Sunday night : 
in a fine and disapproval of good citizens: — 

We cannot, in the space at our disposal, cite: 
the several instances where laws have been 
enforced against Sunday stores, shops, pho- — 
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tographers and different forms of Sunday 
work. The position of the league is that 
laws should, as a rule, be enforced by local 
authorities. While it aids with its indorse- 
ment all such efforts on the part of local com- 
mittees as meet its approval, it does not attempt 
and would not be able to raise money suffi- 
cient to prosecute the numerous lawbreakers 
throughout New England with large capital 
and strong organization behind them. Police 
and local authorities appointed for that pur- 
pose should enforce law. It is, however, a sad 
commentary on Christian civilization that it is 
generally necessary that private citizens shall 
act as watchmen and instigators of public offi- 
cials. ' We trust that a better day is coming, 
when public servants shall do their sworn 
duty or be retired. 

_ Sabbath Literature. The league has sent 
out the past year over a half million of com- 
pact pages in the interest of the Lord’s Day. 
Our monthly magazine, The Defender, has 
been steadily growing in circulation, and is 
read in thousands of homes. <A valuable 
pamphlet in the Defender series has been 
recently pnblished, and is sent to those who 
desire it. It includes papers read at Worcester 
by Rey. Drs. Reuen Thomas, E. M. Noyes 
and E. H. Byington. The Christian Cycle 
Club pledge has been widely copied and circu- 
lated and has exerted an influence against the 
indiscriminate use of the bicycle on Sunday, 

Woman’s Work. One of our most hopeful 
achievements is the recent formation of the 
women into co-operating committees. Four 
such are at work. Théy hold monthly meet- 
ings and have efficient officers, including Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Dr. Stuckenberg. 

Young people’s unions and societies are 
quite generally in working sympathy with the 
league. The secretary has addressed many 
such gatherings the past year, besides some 
two hundred churches. The directors of the 
league are ready to speak at mid-week services 
when desired. Weask the co-operation of all 
who love the Sabbath. New England is a 
storm center. Let it be held for Christ. 


Students Made Welcome 


All friends of men who intend to enter pro- 
fessional or other schools in large cities will 
be glad to learn of one of the most hopeful 
phases of student life in educational centers 
like Boston,. New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, namely, the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association. By banding to- 
gether the Christian men it has already been 
enabled to accomplish an extensive social and 
religious work, but no feature is of more in- 
terest at this time than the welcome which it 
extends. to new students. During the first 
few days of the term upper class men will- 
ingly give their time to aiding the new stu- 
dent. From a carefully compiled list of reli- 
able houses they guide him to good and safe 
lodgings. They present him with a students’ 
hand-book containing a map and other indis- 
pensable information. If he so desires they 
introduce him to city pastors and to leading 
college men. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the undersigned intercollegiate secretaries, 
in whose care mail may also be directed. 

Ralph C. Thomas, Y. M. C. A., Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Boston. 

Hugh McA. Beaver, Students’ Club, 129 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 

Frank A. Beach, Y. M. C. A., Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

“William J. Parker, Y. M. C. A., 153 La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


In the same tenor as the above is a letter 
issued by the Y. M. C, A. of Amherst College, 
cordially inviting each new student to register 
on arrival at the Y. M. C. A. room in Willis- 
ton Hall, where an information bureau will be 
found and any needed assistance or advice. 
This letter is signed by Edward H. Smith, ’98, 
president, and Hubert L. Clark, general secre- 
tary. 
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Views on Sunday Observance 


SUNDAY AND TRUE HAPPINESS 


The Interior recognizes the drift away from 
older forms of Sabbath keeping in our cities, 
and yet is hopeful of preserving the essential 
spirit of the day. It says: 


The Sabbath is for man, and it is for the 
best part of him, the only part that will en- 
dure. It is most reasonable, therefore, to ask 
him to observe it. It is intended wholly for 
his happiness. In wasting it he is wasting 
himself. We invite him to church because 
there he can get the most out of the Sabbath 
for himself. Whatever tends to the virtues of 
the home, of the family, of the community, to 
the rest of the body and refreshment of the 
soul, that is lawful for the Sabbath. The Sab- 
bath takes account in time of the verities of 
eternity. It is the sign and signal of immor- 
tality, the promise of God of immortal life, 
and the acceptance of that promise on the 
part of man. 

The Sabbath law is so good, so reasonable, 
so blessed in its intent and effects, that we be- 
lieve it is altogether possible to withstand the 
tide which seems to be sweeping it away. 
Let it be observed for what it is—the Lord’s 
Day, the day of our Saviour, the day for every 
kind of good-doing. It ought to represent 
Jesus Christ to man in spirit, work, especially 
in the promotion of happiness along the im- 
mortal lines—the happiness that is to be eter- 
nal. 


THE USE OF THE WHEEL ON SUNDAY 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate treats 
another and urgent phase of the same subject: 


We are asked if bicycling does not increase 
Sabbath-breaking, and if the wheel does not, 
therefore, deserve discouragement. There is 
no room for. doubt that the wheel encourages 
Sabbath-breaking—upon the wheel. Good 
roads also increase Sabbath-breaking. Horses 
in their day led to Sabbath-breaking. Good 
fishing does so. Yachting does so. The chief 
trouble, however, is in the man or woman 
who misuses the horse, the wheel, the yacht, 
the fishhook or good roads. One may as well 
discourage a fish diet or the making of good 
country or city roads as to open a campaign 
against the special instruments that facilitate 
Sabbath-breaking. A war upon the wheel as 
a wheel is sure to expose the warrior to rid- 
icule. Such a campaign is useless. The only 
route to reform is through the intelligence and 
conscience of riders. It is easy to see that 
some men on wheels on Sunday may be in a 
better state of mind or soul or morals than 
some others who go about on foot. The sole 
test is in the intent and spirit of the rider. 
Every person can judge for himself, but is not 
a final and authoritative tribunal for others. 
If a Christian man has a legitimate errand of 
merey on Sunday he is as much entitled to 
ride on a wheel as he is to walk. Supercrit- 
icism may do as much harm as a bicycle ride 
can. There is common sense and safety in 
thejold rule—‘‘ when in doubt, don’t.’’ 


THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS AND THE 
SABBATH 


In one particular the “‘Sayings’’ have in- 
trinsic value, if they are to be accepted as 
authentic. In the familiar gospels Jesus was 
no Sabbatarian in the Puritanic use of the 
word. With him the great sins were neither 
ecclesiastical nor ceremonial—the virtues of 
character rather than of ceremonial com- 
pliance were in his estimate chief; indeed, an 
unappreciative public set him down as a 
Sabbath breaker. Yet the unknown recorder 
or transcriber or copyist of the newly found 
sayings understands him to a contrary -pur- 
port. He attributes to Jesus the words: “ Ex- 
cept ye fast in the world, ye shall in no wise 
find the kingdom of God, and except ye keep 
the-Sabbath ye shall not see the Father.’”?” We 
should say that this passage, in its stress on 
the ceremonial, justifies a doubt as to its being 
a saying of Jesus; it is not in harmony with 
the terms of the familiar gospels.—The Chris- 
tian Leader. 


EMPTY PLEASURE SEEKERS 
The Sunday wheel means empty pews, you 


say. It means worse; it means empty wheel- 
men and women. Sunday is God’s precious 


boon to the higher nature of man. ‘To pervert 
it to the indulgence of the body or the senses in 
pleasure seeking is to miss the chance for 
blessing to the supreme self within. The 
cares and conflicts of the week do not nurture 
the spiritual nature. The activities of a frivo- 
lous, godless Sunday delude and starve the 
soul.—Rev. William Dayton Roberts, Camden,- 
N. J. 
THE SABBATH BICYCLE 


The Sabbath bicycle is the property of the 
Christian exclusively. The man of the world 
and the woman of the world haye bicycles 
which they use on Sundays and week days 
alike; they make no distinctions in days or 
wheels. The Christian is not so. He owns a 
bicycle which is in use from Monday to Satur- 
day; when the Sabbath comes and the wheel 
is used, it isa Sabbath wheel. The adjective 
is troublesome, but it sticks and must be 
reckoned with. To the Christian Sabbath 
cycler this article is addressed. The non- 
Christian will sniff at it, of course, because he 
knows no distinction of days. The Christian 
cycler, if he rides on the first day of the week, 
rides a holy, Sabbath bicycle, because he be- 
lieves in (or professes to believe in) the hal- 
lowed day of God. Already our earnest 
church workers, zealous worshipers, have 
caught the Sabbath bicycle craze, and, to 
many, from worship to a wheel does not seem 
a spiritual anti-climax.—Rev.. F. J. Goodwin. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL NEED 


Prof. C. F. Hodge of Clark University not 
long ago undertook some experiments in re- 
gard to the rest needs of the body which 
worked out in consonance with the require- 
ments of the Sabbath law. The results were 
summed up by Henry 8S. Baker in The King- 
dom and are reprinted by Dr. Crafts in the 
Homiletic Review as follows: 


We are apt to think that a rest of twelve 
hours, with a sleep of about eight, fully re- 
cuperates us after a day of hard work at phys- 
ical or mental labor or both. The microscope 
shows sucha view to be wrong. Even twenty- 
four hours is not quite enough time, strange 
as it may seem. The microscope shows that 
more than thirty hours, possibly thirty-three 
or thirty-six, are needed to restore a cell to its 
proper size and condition after severe fatigue. 
In other words, man is so made that he needs 
a Sabbath from Saturday evening to Monday 
morning of complete rest to be as good as new. 
Without this he is never at his best physically, 
mentally, morally or spiritually. So we find 
the Fourth Commandment is in the nineteenth 
century echoed from the biological laboratory 
with tremendous emphasis, and again we are 
compelled to admit that he who spoke at Sinai 
must have made the brain cell and understood 
its secret working. 


THE RELIGIOUS OBLIGATION 
BATH 
There are seven reasons why the Sabbath 
should be observed and preserved as a day of 
freedom for worship and from work (save 
works of necessity and mercy): (1) Because 
the law of the Sabbath is the law of Eden, 
where the Sabbath was made for man as the 
crowning act of creation. (2) Because the law 
of the Sabbath is a part of the Decalogue, the 
world’s eternal constitution. (3) Because the 
law of the Sabbath was indorsed by the royal 
authority of Christ, both in precept and prac- 
tice. (4) Because it is also in accord with apos- 
tolic example. (5) Because it is the law of the 
church, to which we have vowed obedience. 
(6) Because it is the law of the state, to which 
we owe allegiance as good citizens. (7) Be- 
cause it is a law of nature scientifically proven. 
The writer, accepting all these grounds of 
obligation, gladly co-operates in the protection 
of the Christian Sabbath and civil rest days 
with any one who accepts even one of them. 
There is scarcely another reform in behalf of 
which could have been united, as has been the 
case with this, Hebrew clerks led by their 
rabbi, Roman Catholic Knights of Labor with 
an infidel president, and a unanimous Protes- 
tanf preachers’ meeting, illustrating the co- 
incidence—of which this is but a sample—of 
intelligent self-interest and religious duty.— 
Wilbur F. Crafts, in Homiletic Review. 
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THE HOME 
The Issue 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL 
There is one issue in the universe, 
But one, whether to cleave to good or ill, 
And every hour we breathe this issue still 
Rises omnipotent to bless or curse. 


It is as much a mistake to 
avoid meeting strangers 
when on a vacation as it 
is to spend the holiday with those persons 
with whom we have been living and 
working all the year. If one is paying a 
visit there is, of course, no other way but 
to show an interest in new acquaintances 
and to be as approachable and agreeable 
as possible. But if one is boarding it is 
easy to yield to the temptation to avoid 
the ‘‘summer people,”’ who are constantly 
coming and going and who are encountered 
only for a few moments at the table or on 
the veranda. We do not realize what 
risks of loss to our own knowledge and 
enjoyment are involved in such exclusion. 
Isolation may be necessary for certain 
nervous invalids, but most of us need 
friction with unfamiliar minds and new 
ideas. A fresh social atmosphere is as 
necessary as fresh air and a change of 
scene and food. Moreover, it is whole- 
some to have our views of life broadened 
by contact with those whose lot is cast in 
different circumstances. For the study 
of human nature the summer hotel is an 
excellent school and the acquaintances 
are few from whom we may not gain some- 
thing, if not the inspiration of heroic 
virtues at least a glimpse of the variety 
of life. 


A Fresh Social 
Atmosphere 


These are arguments of 
ee Among self-interest. If we give 
sae oe thought to the matter 
conscience will surely remind us that 
there are higher reasons for a cordial 
attitude toward strangers. We ought to 
consider what we can give as well as what 
we can get by mingling with new people. 
An unresponsive, self-sufficient woman, 
plainly averse to making acquaintances, 
not only fails to contribute anything to 
the general happiness of her fellow-board- 
ers, she often throws a chill over the whole 
social atmosphere. On the other hand; 
who can measure the influence of the 
woman who enters into the life of the 
house where she may happen to be, deter- 
mined to see the bright side of people and 
circumstances, to be slow to complain, 
gentle in speech, watchful for opportuni- 
ties of giving pleasure or comfort? This 
is the “art of living pleasantly and gra- 
ciously with strangers.’’ To say a kindly 
word to a shy newcomer, to teach a game 
to the children on a rainy day, to show a 
little thoughtful attention to the elderly, 
to suggest new possibilities to earnest 
young minds—these are opportunities of 
helpfulness we cannot afford to miss. 
They need not interfere seriously with 
our rest and recreation and they are 
abundantly worth the effort they may 
cost. 


A Georgia correspondent 
of the New York Even- 
ing Post says that since 
the abolition of African slavery there has 
been no change in the South so remark- 
able as that which has taken place in the 


“New Women"’ 
in the South 
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status and prospects of woman. Before 
the constitutional change in Georgia in 1868 
married women were not allowed to hold 
property. Now one-half of the taxable 
values in Fulton County is held by women, 
married or single, and some of the leading 
business firms in Atlanta have women as 
partners. As journalist, physician, sten- 
ographer, bookkeeper, the Atlanta woman 
is earning better wages every year, with- 
out forfeiting her social position in the 
community as heretofore. The State 
Normal and Industrial School at Milledge- 
ville, so bitterly opposed by conservative 
legislators five years ago, has become one of 
the most popular institutions in Georgia. 
It is yet more significant of this increas- 
ing appreciation of woman’s place in 
public life that the office of State librarian 
has been opened to her and that when a 
vacancy occurred recently on the Atlanta 
Board of Education the election of a 
woman was very generally demanded. And 
what would the haughty Southerner of two 
or three generations ago have thought of 
finding Woman’s Suffrage Associations 
in nearly every city in Georgia! 


The Ethics of Food Waste 


BY M. V. SHALER 


Housekeepers have a moral responsi- 
bility greater than many of us are willing 
to acknowledge in regard to the disposal 
of waste, one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions with which the economist, the sani- 
tary engineer and municipal authorities 
have to deal. Until recent years the mag- 
nitude of the subject in large cities has 
been greater than man’s ingenuity could 
cope with, and it may safely be said that 
there has not yet been evolved, either by 
experience or by genius, a practical, gen- 
eral system which is applicableto all com- 
munities.. 

It is stated that what the people of New 
York throw away in their garbage, ex- 
clusive of unburned coal and ashes and 
the waste of hotels, which is sold by them 
to private parties, is worth annually $700,- 
000 to the contractor who sorts it and sells 
it to other contractors for treatment and 
reduction. 

“Grease,”’ says the sanitary engineer, 
“is one of the most objectionable things 
in garbage. If itis allowed to remain in 
the swill which is often fed to pigs, these 
animals will not thrive. The fertilizers 
which may be made out of animal matter 
must have the fat excluded or else they 
will not be salable. It is the grease which 
sticks to cans and pails thus forming a 
base for animal and vegetable substances 
to adhere to and in course of time to de- 
compose, giving rise to noxious odors and 
forming plague spots in which colonies of 
pathogenic bacilli flourish.”” On the other 
hand, he says: ‘The commercial value 
of garbage to the contractor varies almost 
directly as the proportion of animal mat- 
ter. If the amount of grease and am- 
monia recovered by its reduction is sufti- 
cient to defray the expense of treatment, 
the people of any city may have their 
garbage disposed of without cost.” In 
other words, if people will throw away 
enough food and grease they can solve the 
cost of disposal. 

Here is a condition plainly inconsistent. 
Good material extravagantly wasted be- 
comes a dangerous element and a hin- 
drance to sanitary attainment in our 
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homes, while it at once proves a commer- 
cial prize to those who contract to dis- 
pose of it. By our extravagant waste of 
food we play into the hands of those who 
live by the profits from its reduction to 
its chemical constituents. The more un- 
wholesome the garbage pail, the greater 
is the prize to the chemist and the con- 
tractor. 

There are few households in the land 
which do not have a periodical reerudes- 
cence of economy in the department of - 
food supply. <A startling butcher’s or 
grocer’s bill at once starts a tour of in- 
spection with the ultimatum that econ- 
omy must begin “somewhere.” It gener- 
ally leads to shorter supply, which is all 
very good and one step forward, but it 
does not follow that there is less waste. 
The garbage pailis a conyenient recepta- 
cle which the unskilled cook considers 
useless unless full, and her gentle mis- 
tress has not the courage to remonstrate. 

The amount of perfectly good food 
which is literally cast out by some serv- - 
ants is enormous. Thriftless maids often 
come from that great mass of tenement 
population who live from hand to mouth, 
and periodically go through times of great 
privation when work stops. Such a ery 
for food as rang out over our country in 
1894 would seem to have been a lesson of 
sufficient weight to arouse the lethargic 
mind to a sense of economy. But shift- 
lessness and wastefulness, together with 
an utter lack of appreciation of the value 
of anything, from a piece of furniture to 
a slice of bread, are inherent traits in 
certain classes, and it may take genera- 
tions of education to eradicate them. 
The collections of good material seen in 
garbage pails during that winter of suf- 
fering in New York were noticed by 
some thrifty housekeepers, who suggested 
through the press that the contents of 
some of the ash pails might be utilized 
to help feed the famished people. This 
deplorable waste was carried on, in more 
cases than one would believe, by the very 
ones whose relatives down town were 
starving. 

If the useless waste stopped at the over- 
flowing garbage pail one might forever 
hold his peace, but like a pebble thrown 
into the pond its waves cirele out to dis- 
tant parts and touch every point in the 
economics of living. Waste affects the 
fortunes, the health, the morals of those 
who commit it and of those who are in- 
nocent. Waste means filth. Itmeans hard 
work for somebody—extra effort, unwhole- 
some kitchens, closets, utensils. It means 
a lack of moral appreciation of the value 
of things. She who slights the care of 
food, slights cleaning, does not object to 
grimy utensils, greasy sinks and vile- 
smelling cupboards, nor does she regard 
dusty furniture and unkempt apartments. 
Wastefulness indicates, moreover, a de- 
moralized sense of responsibility to the 
Creator who “giveth all things.” 

How can we change these things? On 
the part of the present day housekeeper 
there must be a willingness to “run and 
read,’ to study, to caleulate, to watch. 
But our greatest hope is in the education 
of the young in our schools, The study 
of the home in all its branches, the prac- 
tical application of the sciences from the 
first rudiments up to the post-graduate 
course in domestic science, can most ef- 
fectually solve the problem of how to 
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ayoid the unnecessary waste of good ma- 
terial. 


A Sea Picture 


Yon mooréd mackerel fleet 
Hangs thick as a swarm cf pees, 
' Or a clustering village street 
Foundationless built on the seas. 


The mariners ply their craft, 
Each set in his castle frail ; 

His care is all for the draught, - 
And he dries the rain-beaten sail. 


For rain came down in the night, 
And thunder muttered full oft, 

But now the azure is bright, 
And hawks are wheeling aloft. 


I take the land to my breast, 
In her coat with: daisies fine; 
For me are the hills in their best, 
And all that’s made is mine. 


Sing high! ‘“‘ Though the red sun dip, 
There yet is a day for me; 

Nor youth I count for a ship 
That long ago foundered at sea. 


“* Did the lost love die and depart? 
Many times since we have met; 

For I hold the years in my heart, 
And all that was—is yet. 


“*T grant to the king his reign; 
Let us yield him homage due; 
But over the lands there are twain, 

O king, I must rule as you. 


“*T grant to the wise his meed, 
But his yoke I will not brook, 
For God taught me to read— 
He lent me the world for a book.”’ 
—Jean Ingelow. 


A Month of Pictures 


BY CELIA P. NOTT 

“ But what shall we do with all these 
pictures after we reach home, and how 
can we make some practical use of them?”’ 

So said Mary to me or I to Mary many 
a time as we looked over our. rapidly in- 
creasing stock of pictures in Berlin and 
thought of the pile already at home. To 
solve the problem came a suggestion in 
an articlein The Congregationalist: ‘See 
a good picture every day, hear some fine 
music, read a fine poem.” As a means 
for seeing the good picture, the writer 
proposed using one’s foreign photographs. 

“Just the thing,’ said Mary, when she 
read this; ‘‘we’ll try that plan next sum- 
mer.’’ And this resolution is one of the 
few good ones made on foreign soil that 
we have kept. : 

The plan involved the changing about 
of various small tables until we found 
one suitable for the corner of the dining- 
room in our country home, and the pur- 
chase of a plain, wooden easel about 
eighteen inches high to stand on the table 
and hold the picture. Every morning be- 
fore breakfast I place on the easel the top 
_ picture from a big pile in the library, no 
cheating or peeping underneath for a 
good one being allowed. Yesterday’s pic- 
ture goes to the bottom of the pile. 

Our collection is like the ordinary run 
of tourists’ collections, consisting of 
copies of famous paintings, views of ca- 
thedrals and other noted buildings, and 
an occasional bit of landscape. Our 
month of pictures has taken us to Great 
Britain, Holland, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. It has called up bits 
of history or biography from the first to 
the nineteenth century. It has quite up- 
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set our table manners, for one or the other 
of us is always taking abrupt leave in 
crder to settle some disputed point by 
reference to Baedeker’s guide-books or to 
Liibke’s History of Art or to Fisher’s 
Universal History. We ought, perhaps, 
to take our pictures systematically, say 
Murillo for a week, Raphael for a week, 
architecture of the Renaissance for ten 
days and so on, but our haphazard plan, 
or lack of plan, is more entertaining. 

The grand opening scene was a colored 
photograph of St. Mark’s in Venice. 
“Don’t you remember—”’ began Mary, 
as she always does at mention of Venice. 
Here followed the usual series of remi- 
niscences of standing on the balcony of 
the church and patting the famous bronze 
horses, of watching the children feed the 
pigeons in the sunny piazza, of taking 
coffee out of doors at Florian’s world-re- 
nowned café. 

*O, how delicious it all was!” sighed 
one of us. 

** And yet,” returned the other, loyal to 
home comforts, “the coffee was not so 
good as Bridget’s, after all,’ and senti- 
ment was wafted out on a hearty laugh. 

Dinner was enlivened by a discussion 
of the history of the bronze hor.«s and 
their travels to various parts of Europe, 
ending with an explosion of wrath against 
Napoleon for daring to take the creatures 
to Paris. 

It was easy to turn from the delights of 
Venice to those of Florence, when next 
morning appeared Andrea del Sarto’s An- 
nunciation, the one given in arecent num- 
ber of The Congregationalist as an illus- 
tration of an article entitled Christmas 
Angels. In connection with this picture 
a bit of forgotten Bible history had to be 
looked up to explain the introduction of 
the story of David and Bathsheba in the 
background. Our talk of the painter 
himself inspired the reading alotid of 
Browning’s poem on Andrea del. Sarto, 
“the faultless painter.”’ 

Italian art happened to come uppermost 
for several days in succession. We had 
two pictures together one day, the Mag- 
dalens of Guido Reni and of Carlo Dolci, 
finding an interest in comparing the 
different conceptions of the two artists. 
Raphael’s Madonna di Foligno brought 
to mind the small room in the Vatican 
containing besides this picture Raphael’s 
Transfiguration and Domenichino’s Last 
Communion of Saint Jerome. In this 
room there was always a hush, as if even 
the most thoughtless tourist realized that 
he was in the presence of three of the 
world’s greatest works of art. Another 
which appeared on our easel was Cor- 
reggio’s Holy Night, from the Dresden 
gallery. 

After a week of pure art a landscape 
was a pleasant change—a view of Inter- 
lachen and of the glorious Jungfrau, as 
seen from the main street of the village. 
“My lady-love,’” Mary calls her, “‘the 
most beautiful woman in Europe.” Our 
own New England village faded away as 
we talked of our pleasant walks about 
Interlachen and of a wonderful day on 
the Wengernalp. We agreed in praising 
the mountain railways, but grieved over 
the proposed desecration of the Jungfrau 
by making it the receptacle of a tunnel 
and an elevator well. 

The next morning was so cold and wet 
that a descent from the hights to the 
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Madeleine in Paris was not unpleasant. 
Again we seemed to stand on the broad 
steps, as we did on Shrove Tuesday, and 
to watch the fantastic carnival procession 
come down the boulevard. Afterwards 
our talk was of the sad history of the last 
century, for the land about the Madeleine 
was once a cemetery and the first burial 
place of Louis XVI. and of Marie An- 
toinette. 

“Who are they, where are they, and 
who painted them?’’ was the question 
one morning, for there was no name on 
the picture and neither of us could re- 
member anything about it. Two children 
the artist has given us, dear, roly-poly 
little tots, looking at a picture-book. We 
took a vacation from serious talk to make 
up stories about them, getting a great 
deal of fun out of the pictured babies who 
will “‘never grow old nor naughty.” 

Myths though they are, they were, on 
the whole, more satisfactory to us than 
the quaint, stiff children of Charles I. of 
England, as depicted by Van Dyck. Did 
the boys who grew up to be sovereigns of 
England, Charles IJ. and James II., al- 
ways hold each other’s hands so tenderly 
as in the picture? And the solemn little 
princess, was she really so happy as the 
nameless little maiden with the picture- 
book? 

Raphael and Murillo’s pictures appear 
more often than those of any other art- 
ists. Two representations by the latter 
of the Immaculate Conception, one in the 
Louvre, the other in the Prado Museum 
of Madrid, make an interesting study. 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna moved our 
Irish maid to a bit of art criticism. Stand- 
ing before it in rapt admiration, she ex- 
claimed, “The Virgin Mary always does 
take a good picture!”’ 

Views of High Street in Oxford with its 
colleges, of Princes Street in Edinburgh 
with the Scott memorial, of a group of 
delightfully topsy-turvy houses in Amster- 
dam have given us pleasant days in these 
cities. Sketches of Rheims cathedral in 
France and of York in England have in- 
terested us afresh in architecture. 

We have not become so pedantic as to 
discuss history and art three times a day 
for seven days a week, for sometimes, it 
must be confessed, the picture receives but 
little attention. We have, however, very 
much enjoyed our “‘private views” from 
day to day, and we hope to have not only 
a month but a whole summer of pictures. 


Astonishing Youthful Piety 


There is one little boy in Brookline who 
has made a good impression upon the new 
pastor. On the Sunday when the latter 
was expected to call the little boy had an 
aggravated case of the “tantrums,” and 
was sent upstairs, with the additional 
penance of being obliged to read several 
chapters from the Bible. Shortly after 
the season of penance had begun the vis- 
itor arrived, and after some general con- 
versation with the little boy’s mother he 
expressed a desire to behold her OnSpENE. 
So Willie was called down and properly 
admired and duly questioned. Then he 
was neglected and the clerical caller turned 
his attention to the mother. Willie en- 
dured this patiently for a time, then, as 
his little back grew weary of the high- 
backed chair, he piped out in a most saint- 
like voice, “‘Mamma, I think I’ll go up- 
stairs and read my Bible.” The clergy- 
man stared aghast at such a revelation of 
youthful piety, and the mother had some 
embarrassment in making it plain that 
Willie was not ‘‘primed”’ for the occasion 
—Boston Advertiser. 
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Closet and Altar 


When God and the soul meet there will 
follow contentment. 


We do not discover our ideals, they dis- 
cover us. They take us to the housetop, 
as Samuel took Saul, and there in the 
name of the new day that is breaking 
they tell us that we are kings. They find 
us as the same seer found David among 
the sheepfolds, lost to the dignity of ex- 
istence under its dead monotony, and 
they anoint us in the name of the Eter- 
nal. We do not create our ideals; we 
awake to behold them bright with an 
everlasting light. They do not originate 
in human hearts; they rise like the stars 
out of the Infinite. They are objectively 
real, mountains at whose base men are 
born and whose steeps they are to climb. 
They are the forms which the ethical 
character of the Eternal assumes in the 
human imagination, and their sublime 
chant is, ‘Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.”—Dr, 
George Gordon. 


How every tempting form of sin, 
Shamed in thy presence, disappears ; 

And all the glowing, raptured soul 
The likeness it contemplates wears! 


O, ever conscious to my heart, 
Witness to its supreme desire, 
Behold, it presseth on to thee, 
For it hath caught the heavenly fire! 


This one petition would it urge— 
To bear thee ever in its sight; 
Tn life, in death, in worlds unknown, 
Its only portion and delight! 
—Doddridge. 
Life has no zest when it has no realiza- 
tion of the unattained. The man who 
knows all, who has all, and who is entirely 
self-sufficient, has never had the satisfac- 
tion of coming into ideal possession of 
the splendor of the Infinite; he has never 
reached out and taken hold of the beyond. 
Let us praise God for the unmeasured 
and unattained. In this is our stimulus 
to activity, our promise of growth and 
our sufficient reason for living.—Church- 
man. 


Wie are wayward and cbhangetful, O 
Christ; our feelings ebb and flow like 
the tide. Sometimes we think we could 
die with thee, then we are on the point 
of denying. Help us to dwell apart 
from the lite of mere emotion. BLEnable 
us to live in our will, inspired and en= 
ergized by thy Spirit working in us to 
will and do of thy good pleasure. Take 
us as we present ourselves to thee soiled 
and dusty witb the sin and business of 
the day. Cleanse us from all untigbt= 
ecousness. Let thy grace pervade our 
bearts as the scent of Mary’s ointment 
filled the chamber. Calm our feverish 
baste, busb our complaining murmurs, 
Smooth out the lines which bave gatb= 
ered on our careworn faces. Wipe 
away the traces of our tears. Bend 
over us as motbers do over children tbat 
are frettul because they are tired. Go 
over the dav’s work. Make perfect its 
impertection. Undo its mistakes, une 
twine its tanales. Strike tbe true chord 
of its broken notes. Make up to us 
what we need but fail to ask since we 
plead for thy name’s sake. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE HOME 


There has been much said in favor of, and 
much against, the use of kindergarten gifts in 
the home. Certain persons affirm that the 
children’s usual playthings are much better 
adapted to the nursery than the cubes and 
bricks, the weaving or the clay. On the other 
hand, it is believed that what is a good thing 
in the school should be a good thing in the 
home. Much of this difference of opinion is 
due to the different standpoints of writers 
upon the subject. Some are writing of homes 
in which the mother knows absolutely nothing 
of kindergarten principles and of Froebel’s 
theories. She has but few correct ideas of 
training children, and uses the kindergarten 
material simply as playthings. Others write 
from the standpoint of a nursery in which the 
presiding genius understands that the best 
way to prevent the children’s having bad 
thoughts and doing wrong things is to fill 
their minds with what is good and beautiful 
and to keep them occupied with proper em- 
ployment, whether it be for amusement simply 
or for knowledge also. 

A mother who has the knowledge of Froe- 
bel’s principles and the ability to use the 
various gifts can do much for her children 
that others cannot do, even though she have 
but little time free from household duties and 
cares. She who lives with her children, who 
takes them into all her pursuits and who 
enters into all their interests thus gains a 
power and influence over her boys and girls 
that can never be gained when the children 
are Older. This is her reward for the extra 
eare and labor that are hers. If she will 
really devote herself to the little ones she can 
do much for them, even while carrying on her 
necessary work. 

The pretty colored worsted balls can be used 
when the child is two years of age, and often 
a little earlier than this. Using but one color 
at a time at first, the child readily learns to 
distinguish color. It is easy also to teach the 
right and left hand by means of the balls. 
Little gymnastic exercises are learned, and 
many and pretty are the songs and games for 
the balls. All this can easily be done while 
the mother sews or irons or makes the bread 
and cogkies. 

When Frank is older the wooden sphere 
takes the place of the soft worsted ball, and to 
this is added the cylinder and cube. Little by 
little the mother teaches Frank the relation 
between sphere and cylinder. Together they 
have a good time, as Frank endeavors to roll 
the cylinder on its flat face, or as he tries to 
think of all the things that are shaped like the 
sphere and then those like the cylinder. 
Many children will play an hour or more 
softly kneading and molding the clay into 
balls and apples, trunks of trees and engine 
boilers. Later on comes the new delight of 
drawing and sewing the circle. The step 
from cylinder to cube is easily understood, 
and again Frank enjoys trying to mold the six 
sides of his clay cube to the same size and to 
discover cubes among boxes. 

When he begins to lay his sticks along the 
sides of the cube or to divide a new cube into 
smaller cubes or into bricks and to make with 
these chairs and tables and bridges, his de- 
lightis unbounded. As hé sits at his low table 
near his mother’s sewing chair or occupies 
one end of the large table at which she is at 
work, she can direct his movement of the 
blocks without an instant’s pause in her own 
work; for when she has taught him to move 
his material just according to her direction, 
without her touching or showing him, she has 
taught him a most important lesson in that he 
can obey, can follow direction implicitly, and 
indirectly has she herself learned two valu- 
able lessons—one in being enabled to give 
clear directions, the other in the habit of mak- 
ing him depend upon himself. In the same 
way can be used the circles, tablets and rings, 
the weaving, drawing and sewing, the paper 


cutting, folding and pasfing and all the pretty 
devices that accompany many of the gifts. 

The games may take a little more of the 
mother’s attention, but some time should be 
wholly devoted to the children and the mother 
can take a part of this time to play the games 
with them. It is as necessary to play with 
them as to work with them. Many, perhaps 
most, of the games require a number of chil- 
dren, but a few of them can be played where 
there are but two or three to play, and the in- 
ventive mother will think of others that are 
adaptable. A little more imagination on the 
part of Frank will enable the mother to use a 
number of the games that really seem to need 
more children. 

“But,’’? some one says, “‘ I’ve never studied 
kindergarten; I know nothing of Froebel’s 
principles and I already have the children. 
What can I do?” 

If one has the care of little children a knowl- 
edge of Froebel’s ideas in regard to training is 
one of the greatest helps and should be ob- 
tained. It is possible for a bright, enthusiastic 
mother, thoroughly alive to her children’s best 
good, to learn enough of the kindergarten 
method to enable her to put it to good use. 
Of course any time that can be spent in a good 
kindergarten is of great assistance. The 
Paradise of Childhood gives, in a condensed 
form, the twenty gifts and their uses. This is 
a most practical work and will help any 
mother. There are a number of excellent 
books of songs and music. In this way a 
mother can pick up a knowledge of this valu- 
able child culture for herself, but it is always 
more or less fragmentary. Why does she not 
see that her older daughters study the kinder- 
garten and thus gain a great preparation for 
the time when they too shall have the care of 
little ones? Much is being said about prepa- 
ration for motherhood, but, are the mothers of 
today doing all they can to prepare for better 
work the mothers of tomorrow? fk. M. B. 


ATHLETICS FOR BABIES 


In an address before a body of medical men 
in New York Dr. H. L. Taylor pointed out the 
importance of muscular exercise in the normal 
development of infants. He said: “‘Sinee the 
infant has such ample endowments and spon- 
taneous impulses to wholesome activity, our 
first and most important care must be to avoid 
undue interference or repression. The ba- 
bies will attend to their own gymnasties if not 
prevented. It is evident that the movements 
of the trunk and limbs should not be impeded 
with wrappings; baby’s activity should have 
free play. The clothing should be loose and 
simple, fitting in successive layers so that all 
can be put on at once; the Gertrude suits and 
shorter skirts now in vogue look in the right 
direction. Even little babies should have 
their skirts thrown back from time to time 
and be allowed freely to kick their feet; short 
skirts should be put on early. There seem 
to be important advantages, also, in leaving 
the feet naked until the child walks. 

“The baby’s bath should be made to contrib- 
ute to its physical training, and twice daily 
it should have a special air bath. The first 
may well be in the morning when it is tubbed. 
It should then not be hastily covered, but kept 
exposed to the air for some time, while the 
skin is rubbed until it glows. At bedtime 
all clothing should be remoyed and the baby 
placed on a blanket, rubbed, rolled over and 
exposed to the air. Even little babies enjoy 
this, and long before they can walk they look 
forward to it. When old enough to toddle 
about they seem to enjoy nothing so much as 
this rub and frolic, and when running about 
unclothed everything takes on a new and more 
attractive aspect. These air baths, as well as 
rubbing and the application of water, are true 
gymnastics for the skin and vessels, a refresh- 
ing tonic and a protection against mierobie in- 
vasion and sudden change of the tempera- 
ture.”” 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORNERERS: You 
remember the three bird 
questions in the Corner 
of July 8? You would bet- 
ter refer to that number 
in your scrap-books, so as 
~to understand the follow- 
ing letters. The first is 
from a _ well-known ob- 
server of nature and the 
author of the Home arti- 
cle on How to Be Happy 
without a Wheel: 


ARLINGTON, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I quite agree with the 
others that Amelia’s bird is a catbird. As to 
Howard’s, it is rather difficult to decide with- 
out knowing the size, song or habits of the 
bird, but I think it might be a yellow-throated 
vireo. I know one that has a lovely hanging 
nest in a maple tree. Mrs. L.’s question is one 
that I have often asked. I presume that young 
birds fed on nice, juicy worms would not need 
water; but some are fed on insects and seeds, 
like the young kingbirds I have been watching 
lately. I think the parents could bring water 
in their bills if necessary, though I have no 
ocular proof that they do so. 

- Emity TOLMAN. 


D 


The writer of the next letter is called 
Judge’ in his State, so that his words 
ought to have a judicial value: 


New JERSEY. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: . . . In regard to par- 
rots, some people do not give their parrots 
water, but wet their food. We give ours a 
cupful every day, and generally find the cup 
dry. I think they need water as well as the 
other fellows. I do not know how the mother 
supplies her young with water, but they have 

a way, sure! CG. W. 


I am not an ornithologist, but I am 
strongly inclined to believe that all birds, 
as well as other animals, need water, love 
it, and manage when in a state of free- 
dom to get it in some way. .My wheel 
almost ran over a little bird last evening 
as it was drinking from a little puddle of 
water in the road, and last Sunday the 
preacher I happened to hear had a beauti- 
ful sentence about the little bird lifting 
its head in gratitude every time it sipped 
from the wayside spring! 


‘““RED-LODGE,”? ASCUTNEYVILLE, VT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: All the year I have been 
trying to see how many different kinds of 
birds I could see, and I have seen twelve dif- 
ferent kinds, and I will tell you their names: 
robin, crow, English sparrow, chipping spar- 
row, blue jay, bluebird, yellowbird, kingbird, 
woodpecker, scarlet tanager, humming-bird. 
Since I wrote you last I got a little bunny and 
he is very tame. In the morning I see him 
and then I hardly ever see him until night. 

Good-by. ROBERT C, 


That little boy is on the right track to 
know something which will be of interest 
and advantage to him for many. years. 
Will he please to give my love to old Mt. 
Ascutney, rising grandly up in sight of 

‘his “ Red-lodge’’? 
Mr. PLEASANT, Io. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Tam not a Cornerer, but 
I have read many letters in the Corner depart- 
ment and have been very much interested and 
profited thereby. I have often asked myself 
the question, Do birds and animals reason, or 
are they guided wholly by instinct? I want 
to relate two incidents which came under my 
notice and which seem to indicate some degree 
of reasoning. A woodpecker made a hole ina 
dead tree, reared her young there, and in the 
fall went South. When she returned in the 
spring and visited the hole in the tree she 


found an English sparrow already in posses- 
sion. Several battles were fought for the 
right to that hole. Finally, the woodpecker, 
after thinking over the situation, made a furi- 
ous charge on the sparrows, drove them from 
the tree, took the nest from the hole, flew 
across the street, dropped it over the fence 
into aneighbor’s garden, came back and reared 
her young again in the old home. 

A little bird-house was made for ‘ Jenny 
Wren’’ and she made a nest in it. But the 
English sparrow entered and took possession, 
Jenny scolded a good deal about it and finally 
went to work, in the absence of the sparrow, 
and filled the hole where she entered half full 
of large sticks. The sparrows could no longer 
enter and so Jenny had the house to herself. 
Did the woodpecker and wren reason, or were 
they guided only by instinct? Can the Cor- 
nerers give any other indications of reasoning ? 

O.. W. R. 

I think I will add to these bird letters a 
few lines of poetry written by a little girl 
of seven years—written, the lady says 
who sent them to me, “‘ without the slight- 
est help or correction.” She lives in Con- 
necticut, but ‘‘a bird of the air” has told 
me her grandfather is a well-known cler- 
gyman near Boston. ; 

I wonder if you have heard 

The song of that little bird 

Who, so early in the spring, 

Comes to make our bare fields ring. 
Soon the grass will be so green 
Not a sign of snow be seen, 
Arbutus and snowdrops fair 
Sweeten all the spring-like air. 

The next letter in my pile is from a 
young lady who, although evidently happy 
with a wheel, couples instructive observa- 
tion with the recreation—see her P. S.! 


MALDEN, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: While riding my bicycle 
I have visited many places of interest. I have 
seen the place where the Baldwin apple orig- 
inated [see Corner of Nov. 29, 1894], also the 
Concord grape; the birthplace of Count Rum- 
ford and that of Samuel F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the telegraph. Can any one te!l if 
his younger brother, Sidney Edwards Morse, 
who founded the Boston Recorder and the 
New York Observer, was born in the same 
house? While riding through Billerica I un- 
expectedly came upon the home of the first 
soldier killed at the battle of Bunker Hill— 
Asa Pollard, a member of Bridge’s regiment. 
One of the soldiers in Maxwell’s company in 
Prescott’s regiment, who was killed the same 
day, came from the town in the hill country 
which you visited last summer, where I once 
lived. Two of my eight great-great-grand- 
fathers were officers in the Revolution, so I am 
particularly interested. May B. 


P. S. I wish bicycle riders understood how 
much information could be gathered a-wheel, 
and not try to cover a certain number of miles 
as the chief object of riding. 

As to those Charlestown Morse boys, 
they were both sons of the famous pastor 
of the First Church, Dr. Jedidiah Morse, 
author of the first geography and gazet- 
teer in this country, and called ‘‘the 
father of American geography.’ I met 
Mr. Pope, Dr. Morse’s pastoral successor 
just now, and he says both boys were 
doubtless born in that old house before 
the occupation of the parsonage. Ed- 
wards Morse (as he used to be called 
when he was a boy) was himself.a geog- 
rapher as well as an editor, for I well re- 
member his ‘‘ Morse’s Geography,” quarto 
size, with reading matter and maps all 
‘together under one cover. Did I not 
also study ‘‘Morse’s Primary Geography,” 
with charming pictures? I wish I could 


see one now! MW WES 


Corner Scrap-Book 


This Bird Reasoned. Since placing the ques- 
tion about the reasoning of birds in the adjoin- 
ing Corner I have read this incident of a hum- 
ming-bird. She had a nestful of little ones 
and it began to rain. The children who lived 
near watched her proceedings from their win- 
dow. On one side of the nest, which was in a 
butternut tree, grew a large leaf, and on the 
other a small twig stuck out. When the drops 
began to fall she tugged away at the leaf, 
pulled it over the nest and hooked it on the 
twig. So the little humming-bird babies were 
kept dry under this green umbrella! Shall we 
not call that reason? 


Another Humming-bird Story. The bird was 
trying to get its food from the deep cup of a 
flower and became very tired. Noticing its 
trouble a girl walked slowly toward the bird 
holding out her finger. The tired bird looked 
carefully at her, then alighted on the finger, 
and when it was held close to the flower went 
on with its honey gathering. Shall we not 
eall that reason and faith? Would it have 
been right for the girl to have abused the con- 
fidence of the little bird by killing it or catch- 
ing it? What would you boys have done? 


The Grateful Sparrow. Here is what one boy 
did, according to a recent Kentucky paper. 
His name was George, and he was twelve 
years old. Seeing a snake about to rob a 
song-sparrow’s nest, he killed the robber. 
Now, whenever George goes into the garden 
the sparrow flies to him, sometimes alights on 
his head, follows him about the garden, and 
all the while singing his sweetest songs, as 
though he would say. ‘‘ Thank you, thank you, 
thank you, George, for saving my little chil- 
dren from the mouth of the murderer!’ Shall 
we not call that reason and gratitude? 


The Petition of the Birds. [ hope the children 
who keep scrap-books will paste in them the 
Birds’ Petition, presented to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in favor of the law for the 
protection of their race. Although signed by 
nearly forty different birds, it is said that 
Senator Hoar of Worcester was the birds’ 
lawyer who drew up the petition for them. 
This recalls the letter published by Senator 
Hoar two years ago, begging for the preserva- 
tion of a fine bald eagle on Ashnebumskit Hill 
near his summer home, closing, ‘‘ Certainly no 
man or boy will lie in wait to do wrong to the 
American eagle. Leave him to be the orna- 
ment and glory of the sky.’’ I do not recall 
now in what town of Worcester County that 
hill with the hard name stands, but I wish 
some boy around there would report whether 
the eagle still lives. You will see the portraits 
of some of the bird signers in the July number 
of the New England Magazine. I hope the 
passage of this law will have such an imme- 
diate effect that we shall no longer see ladies’ 
hats made sadly ridiculous by carrying around 
the heads and tails and whole bodies of inno- 
cent birds, slaughtered for the purpose! 


Jean Ingelow and the Birds. The papers have 
just noticed the death of the dear poetess, 
whose poems are always so fresh and joyous 
that you would scarcely think of her as sixty- 
seven years old. One very pleasant thing 
I remember about Miss Ingelow is her love of 
birds. In her quaint little house in Kensing- 
ton (London) she had a conseryatory opening 
out of the drawing-room and an aviary at- 
tached to the conservatory. It is said that 
nothing delighted her more than to set the 
birds free and watch them among the flowers 
as she wrote at her desk. Should we not ex- 
pect that from the one who wrote this ? 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it— 

I will not steal it away; 

I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet— 


I am seven times one today. ; 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR AUG. 15 1 Cor., chaps. 8-10 


Abstaining for the Sake of 
Others 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

These three chapters treat of one subject— 
the right and expediency of eating food which 
had been offered as a sacrifice to heathen 
deities. The subject is similar to that of the 
lesson for June 20, on Rom. 14: 10-21. Prob- 
ably these two lessons would not have been 
selected, coming so near to each other, but for 
the necessity of having a topic in each quarter 
which may be used as a temperance lesson. 
The eighth chapter by itself is quite incom- 
plete. It states the principle which ought to 
govern Christians in society, and applies it to 
the question concerning the Christian’s use of 
food which had been used in sacrifices. Chap. 
9 gives further illustration of the apostle’s 
own rights and his use of them. Chap. 10 
illustrates the subject from Hebrew history 
and Christian practice, and then sums up the 
argument in its application to the Corinthian 
church. We shall comprehend the apostle’s 
message to us only by carefully considering 
the three chapters in the same connection. 
They set forth: 

1. The principle of Christian living (8: 1-3). 
Is knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong a sufficient guide? It would be if each 
one lived alone, or if all who live together 
were agreed in their knowledge. But the 
Christian’s motto is, ‘‘ Through love be sery- 
ants one to another.’’ Knowledge is valuable 
only as love’s instrument to help others to 
live like Christ. That is the principle of 
Christian living. 

A fine sarcasm appears in the apostle’s 
words. ‘ We know that we all have knowl- 
edge,’? he wrote. Of course, he implies, you 
whom I address are sure that you know just 
what you ought to do and what you ought not 
to do. But if you know only what your own 
conduct should be you have not begun to 
know the principle of Christian living. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up, but love buildeth up. No 
man liveth to himself. If he thinks he does, 
and that in satisfying his own conscience he 
is acceptable to God, he only swells himself 
up with conceit. If he really loves God he 
can satisfy his conscience only by helping his 
brethren to satisfy their consciences. If he 
does that he is known of God. That is, God 
recognizes him as having the same spirit and 
purpose with himself: 

2. The principle illustrated in Corinthian 
life [8: 4-13]. The recognition of idols as ob- 
jects of worship was inwoven with all family 
and social life. At the table, and especially 
on festive occasions, libations were poured 
out to the gods, and food which had been 
offered to them was eaten as a kind of recog- 
nition of their presence and companionship. 
The Christian renounced all faith in these 
gods. He trusted in the one supreme God 
and in Jesus Christ his Son. Already perse- 
cutions were beginning, in which believers in 
Christ suffered martyrdom rather than sacri- 
fice to heathen deities. Could members of 


Christ’s Church acknowledge these deities 
by eating food which had been offered to 


them ? 

Some said that they could do this. They 
had come to know that a heathen god had no 
real existence. They openly proclaimed this, 
and declared their belief in one God, the 
Father, and in one Lord, who is Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, they said, their position being 
clearly understood, they could eat food which 
had been offered in sacrifice to idols without 
offending their consciences. So far their po- 
sition was correct. 
a right to deny to them. 

But, said the apostle, some brethren do not 
yet feel sure, as you do, that these gods are 
only imaginary. They have been so used to 


worshiping them that to partake of what has 


This liberty no one had 
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been offered to them in sacrifice still seems to 
be worshiping them. ‘To them this is wrong, 
though you have outgrown it. Now you can 
do this without sinning against your own con- 
sciences; but if you lead another to do this 
when it seems wrong to him, you lead him 
into sin, and by doing that you sin against 
Christ. You have more knowledge than your 
brother, but you lack love to him, and there- 
fore you lack love to Christ, who died for him 
and for you. In any case you are not made a 
better man by eating this kind of food, and 
you are not made worse by letting it alone. 
Therefore, if you are likely to injure some one 
else by eating it, is it not better for you, as 
well as for him, to let it alone? That, said the 
apostle, is the way In which I apply this prin- 
ciple to my own life. 

3. The principle illustrated in Paul’s life 
{chap. 9]. I have full liberty, he said, to eat 
the food and drink the wine offered to idols. 
I have the right to do many other things which 
I deny myself. Have I not the right to take a 
wife with me in my journeyings, as the other 
apostles do? Have I not the right to receive 
a salary from you while I preach to you? But 
I do not avail myself of these rights because I 
believe that by foregoing them I can win more 
people to become disciples of Christ. This is 
my supreme aim, and I make all other things 
serve it. When athletes are training to win 
prizes they deny themselves whatever indul- 
gences would hinder their success. I am not 
fighting another man in order to get a prize, 
but I box with myself and hit my body hard 
blows that I may win the greatest of all prizes 
—the success of the kingdom of Christ with 
myself a member of it. Iwill not gratify my 
appetite in any way that will hinder me or any 
brother of mine from growing into the likeness 
of Christ. 

4. The principle applied to the Corinthian 
church [chap. 10]. The apostle drew some 
striking illustrations from Hebrew history. 
The Israelites all partook of the same spiritual 
food and drink, which was abundant to satisfy 
them ; but they were not satisfied, and in seek- 
ing satisfaction through self-indulgence they 
were destroyed. Let us not yield to like temp- 
tations [vs. 1-13]. 

You take, said the apostle, the bread and 
the wine at the Lord’s table, and you take 
them together in worship. You must, there- 
fore, be the more careful not to seem to take | 
food in any way connected with idol worship. 
“Ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord 
and of the table of devils ’’ [vs. 14-22]. 

But now, said Paul, applying the principle 
to your own case, lawful things are expedient | 
only when they help your neighbor. It is 
lawful for you to eat food which has been 
offered in sacrifice. Therefore, eat food at 
any table without raising the question as to 
what had been previously done with it. But 
if you are told that the food before you has 
been offered to idols, let it alone for the sake 
of the brother who may be harmed by your 
eating. You have the right to eat. Law per- 
mits you, but when love forbids every dis- 
ciple of Christ is ruled by love. 

5. The principle applied to our own lives. 
The question concerning meat offered to idols | 
is of no interest to us. But questions concern- | 
ing wine drinking, theater-going, card play- 
ing, dancing and other habits of the society in 
which we live are to many Christians as vital 
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now as the question concerning taking food 
offered to idols was at Corinth. Whether or 
not these things are wrong in themselves, we 
may have full knowledge. But we do not 
know as we ought to know till we are ruled 
by love to our brethren. With that motive dom- 
inant, we shall settle these questions rightly, 
never with any other motive. The whole 
principle is expressed in this: ‘* Whether, 
therefore, ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God. . . . I please all 
men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they 
may be saved. Be ye imitators of me, even as 
I also am of Christ ”’ [vs. 23-33). 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 8-14. Victories of Faith. Judges 
7: 9-241; 1 Sam. 17: 40-51; 1 Sam. 14: 1-16; 
Heb. 11: 32+40; 1 John 5: 4. 

By whom won? By whom given? Foes we must 
meet. Continued possibility of victory. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A cruel and wicked hoax has been perpe- 
trated in Bangor, Me., by the posting of threat- 
ening placards on the doors of a Roman Cath- 
olic parochial school. The mayor has offered 
a reward and the Roman Catholics of the 
neighborhood are much excited. It is unfor- 
tunate, of course, that these foolish jesters 
should interrupt the cordial relations which 
ought to exist (and for the most part do exist) 
between Americans of differing faiths, but it 
is nearly as unfortunate that they should be 
taken seriously. Public indignation would be 
instant and unappeasable if the threatened 
outrage should occur, but of this there is no 
chance. The wording of the placards is silly 
and to an outsider the whole appears to be the 
product of the mind of the average heavy- 
handed and fat-witted practical joker whose 
hoarse laugh is quickly stifled by neglect. If 
the authorities of the city and parochial 
schools in Bangor would ignore the placards 
and keep the whole matter out of the news- 
papers the joke would evidently miss fire and 
there would be no further attempt at annoy- 
ance. Nothing so encourages a puppy to bark 
as the evident fluttering of its chosen victim. 


Do you know what 
baking powder is bought 
by the Government for 
the families 


of army 


officers ? 

Cleveland’s. 

Do you know what one 
all the leading teachers 
of cookery use and re- 
commend ? 

Cleveland’s, 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


KOREAN STUDENTS IN AIERICA 


A few years ago, when the liberal party was 
in power in Korea, about 200 young men, scions 
of the best families; were sent to Japan to 
school with the idea that they would learn 

- something of the Western civilization that had 
given Japan a place among the nations of the 
earth. Somewhat over a year ago the con- 
servative party came into power, and it was 
rumored that these students were to be re- 
called. When this rumor reached the young 
men eight ran away to America, and the rest 
were all recalled to Korea a few months after- 
ward. These-eight found their way to Wash- 
ington, and were under the patronage of the 
Korean minister to the United States, Mr. 
Soh, a liberal. They reached Washington in 
May of 1896, and their minister persuaded Dr. 
J. E. Rankin, president of Howard Univer- 
sity, to give them rooms at the college dormi- 
tory. Soon after Minister Soh was recalled. 
Seven of the young men remained at Howard 
University until the last of September, 1896, 
receiving lessons in English each day during 
the summer. They profited by the lessons to 
such an extent that four of them could speak 
the language well enough to shift for them- 
selves. Then they went to London, Eng., and 
are now attending the Harley College for the 
training of foreign missionaries. One went to 
Roanoke College, Virginia, and two have been 
at Howard University for the past year. These 
two are rapidly learning English, and made 
good progress in all their studies last year. 
During the summer they have been at work 
earning their board, and hope to continue their 
studies at Howard next year. One of them 
has professed Christianity and was baptized 
in June. The other will no doubt become a 
Christian. 

These men are below the grade at which the 
university can furnish aid, and they must de- 
pend upon charitable people of this country 
for the chance to continue their education. 
The university furnishes them their room and 
free tuition, but their board and books cost 
about $100 per year each. It would be un- 
fortunate if these two young men, who prom- 
ise so well to be useful to their own people 
in a few years, should be compelled to stop 
the preparation that they have just fairly 
begun. They have been told the story of 
Neesima, the Japanese missionary, and seem 
anxious to return to their own people and, like 
him, tell the glad tidings of the gospel. Here 
is a chance to do foreign missionary work at 
home and at first hand, with the surroundings 
of a Christian college to help impress the truths 
of Christianity, instead of being compelled to 
withstand the evil influences of heathenism. 
Those who have gone to England are making 
a good record, and work done for them is 
already bearing fruit. One important reason 
why they should be kept under Christian in- 
fluences is because their prince, the second son 
of the king of Korea, and the one who will 
probably succeed to the throne on account of 
the poor health and weak mind of his elder 
brother, has come to Washington to study 
English, and as these young men were his 
friends in Korea he will be greatly influenced 
by their opinions and beliefs. The outlook is 
thus hopeful for influencing the Hermit King- 
dom for Christ. 


OUR OWN WORK 


India Still in the Grip of the Famine. Recent 
reports tell of little abatement in the distress 
oceasioned by the famine. A letter from 
Sonai, near Bombay, dated June 30, says that 
rain is still holding off, that prices are going 
up fast, and that people are getting very 
anxious and sad. The plague in Bombay 
seems to have spent its force, there being 
in June only a few more deaths than that 
month has averaged in past years. 


From Other Lands. In the Madura Mission 
the Christian Endeavor movement is produc- 
ing new enthusiasm and better service on the 
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part of the native Christians. Dr.’ Atkinson 
and Dr. DeForest have been making mission- 
ary tours in Japan, which have quickened 
Christians who had grown cold, and have led 
not a few outsiders to confess Christ. Dr. 
DeForest says that his own faith has been 
strengthened by what he has seen and heard 
of the way in which Christian ideals are per- 
meating the nation. 


Fruits on Many Fields. Gladdening news con- 
tinues to come of revivals in foreign fields. 
The Zulu Mission, in particular, has been 
wonderfully blessed, and Mr. Bunker writes, 
in the August Missionary Herald, that the 
record of the experiences through which the 
180 girls in Inanda Seminary and the sixty 
girls in the school at Umzumbe have passed 
reads like the first chapter of Acts. The con- 
viction of sin has led many to confess their 
wrong-doing, and so real has been the joy 
arising from the sense of forgiveness that the 
girls have been going out to the heathen 
kraals to tell the simple story of what Christ 
has done for them. In eastern Turkey, also, 
there have been wonderful scenes. Mr. Browne 
has been conducting early morning meetings, 
beginning at 4.45 A.m. These were thronged 
until he feared that the roofs on which they 
were held would give way. Nearly a score of 
those present would offer short prayers, and 
afterwards they pleaded with Mr. Browne to 
remain and gather in the fruits. ‘‘ Think of it,”’ 
writes Mr. Browne, ‘‘not a man to step in and 
gather this great white harvest.’? Dr. Clark 
of Bohemia received in June twenty-three 
persons into his church. 


THE WORLD AROUND 


A Mission Sailboat. The Kalamazoo with its 
occupants, Rev. E. P. Dunlap and wife, has 
been the means of carrying the gospel this last 
year to numbers who never before heard the 
good tidings. One tour was along the coast of 
Siam, the chief towns were visited and interior 
villages reached by walking. One convert 
was baptized and over 3,000 portions of the 
Seriptures and tracts were sold. At another 
time visits were made in the interior by rid- 
ing on elephants and in all twenty Siamese 
provinces were reached and many hundreds 
of Christian books distributed. 


The Secret of His Large Audiences. It is as- 
serted on reliable authority that one reason 
of the great success, as far as large audi- 
ences go, of Dr. Barrows’s lectures in India is 
due to misrepresentations of Vivekananda. 
For the-last three years he has been cir- 
culating widely his published lectures, and 
upon his return to his own country he has 
repeatedly stated that the American people 
are tired of Christianity and therefore are 
ready to adopt a new religion. The Hindus 
naturally supposed that Dr. Barrows was 
coming as the advocate of a modified form of 
Christianity and would exalt their own reli- 
gion. Great was the disappointment to hear 
again the old, old story. As one Hindu said, 
‘He is, after all, no better than a mission- 
ary’’—a compliment which must be pleasant 
to Dr. Barrows’s ears. 


Good News from Nyassaland. The latest in- 
telligence from the Livingstonia Mission 
would have given unbounded joy to the late 
Professor Drummond, who visited its scene of 
operations and afterwards eloquently adyo- 
cated its claims. On the west shore of Lake 
Nyassa and northwestward to the district 
where the waters of the Congo take their rise, 
the Scottish teachers, including several Dutch 
coworkers, have upwards of 80,000 children 
and youths in eighty schools under daily tui- 
tion in their native tongue—chiefly Nyanza— 
in English and in useful handicrafts. Dr. 
Laws, the veteran and devoted missionary, 
has founded an excellent institution on Flor- 
ence Bay, into which the most successful 
young men and women students are drafted. 
In it no less than 127 students, representing 
fifteen different tribes, are being trained as 
light-bearers to their fellow-Africans in vari- 
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ous territories bordering on the three lakes 
Bangweolo, Tanganyika and Nyassa. 


Work of the Baptists. The Baptist Mission- 
ary Magazine for July is a mine of informa- 
tion, containing over 200 pages and presenting 
the record of untold labor and sacrifice as well 
as of the good results of the year’s work, for 
the issue is practically the annual report of 
the Baptist Board. It is encouraging to note 
that this denomination, as well as others, can 
point to an increase in church members and 
in general spiritual results, though there has 
been a lack of material things, causing reduc- 
tion and debt. The Baptists have missions in 
eight European countries, numbering 1,233 
preachers, and send 2,205 ministers to pagan 
lands.« The contributions for the last year 
amounted to $359,663, not sufficient to cancel 
the old debt and meet the yearly appropria- 
tions, reduced as those haye been. But 
through the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller and 
others this has now been paid. It is invidi- 
ous to call attention to special reports out of 
many excellent ones, yet we feel sure that our 
readers will be interested in the work in 
Burmah and among the Telugus as well as all 
the reports from nominally Christian lands. 


Bor de Deel 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Aug. 15-21. Stumbling-Blocks. 
temperance topic.) Matt, 18: 1-14. 

On a dark night a party overtook a man car- 
rying alantern. To their surprise they found 
that he was blind and so they asked him of 
what use a lantern could be to him. “I am 
carrying it,’’ was the reply, ‘‘so that nobody 
will stumble over me.’ Perhaps the least 
thing which we can do in the way of helping 
others is to avoid becoming stumbling-blocks 
in their way. If there is anybody around us 
who wants to press forward on the road that 
leads to the kingdom of heaven let us see to it 
that they are given a free path, so far as we 
are concerned. Jesus, not only in the passage 
alluded to but frequently in his teaching, is 
severe upon those who make it hard for others 
to come to him and follow hin. 

The human family is bound together in such 
a way that we often affect others when un- 
conscious that we are helping or hindering 
them. How often when the decision is hang- 
ing in the balance we are led to choose one 
course of action rather than another, simply 
because we saw some one else decide upon it 
before us. To be sure, there are plenty of 
patterns in the world that never swerve from 
the right, but most of us are so weak that we 
like to shield ourselves behind the excuse that 
so-and-so does thus and so. For this reason 
an apostle who understood human nature, and 
who boasted of his Christian liberty, chose, 
now and then, to deny himself personal grat- 
ifications in order that those weaker than him- 
self should never be able to cite him in de- 
fense of indulgences which always harm them. 

The best way to avoid being stumbling- 
blocks is t6: try to be stepping-stones. The 
bulky substance which impedes the feet of 
the traveler through the woods, when placed 
midway in the stream may aid him in his 
journey. If we are constantly asking how 
this or that action of ours affects some one 
else we are likely to get nervous and finical, 
but if we go faithfully about the work of help- 
ing our fellowmen day by day we shall do them 
not a negative but a positive service. It is a 
good thing to keep out of our brother’s way 
when he has entered upon the Christian race; 
it is better to cheer him as he runs and to 
provide as he moves forward whatever helps 
are in our power. 


(A 


Be not too busy, O thou earnest heart, 
To hear what friends are saying at thy side, 
To know if cares or joys with them abide, 
And for their help or cheer to do thy part; 
To hear the “ music of humanity,” 
To feel thyself one of God’s family. 


LITERATURE 


MRS. OLIPHANT 


The late Mrs. Oliphant was one of the most 
instructive as well as one of the most prolific 
and popular authors of recent years. She be- 
gan her literary labors at the age of eighteen, 
in 1846, and has been steadily at work with 
her pen ever since. We notice in another col- 
umn a little volume which has just been pub- 
lished and which probably is the last which 
she wrote. As a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine she madea name for herself as early 
as 1852, and she has written for its columns 
without any long interval of production until 
this year. Alike as an essayist, novalist and 
historian she has taken a high rank, always 
upholding lofty moral ideals, inculeating 
wholesome conceptions of life and illustrating 
thoroughness of research and freshness and 
force in respect to style. 

Among her best known stories are The 
Curate in Charge and the Chronicles of Car- 
lingford. Her Makers of Florence, Makers 
of Venice and Makers of Modern Rome, as 
well as her Literary History of England, 1790- 
1825, are conspicuous on the list of her histor- 
ical works, and have won conceded rank as 
standards. Personally she was winsome and 
popular, cheery in spite of repeated and severe 
sorrows, and modest notwithstanding her wide 
reputation. Her success is an additional] evi- 
dence of the public appreciation of good and 
faithful intellectual service, in spite of the 
modern apparent eagerness for sensationalism 
in literature. Her death is a distinct loss 
to the literary world on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY 

Public attention has been fixed in an un- 
usual degree of late upon Asiatic Turkey, and 
the opportunities of observation enjoyed by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D.C. L., LL. D., during 
twelve years of research and travel in that 
country, including five years of continuous 
residence, render his volume far better worth 
attention than most others. He has wandered 
up and down through the land many and 
many a time, living with the people and talk- 
ing with them freely and in their own tongues, 
and has learned in a large degree that dis- 
crimination as to the trustworthiness of state- 
ments made to him which the ordinary for- 
eigner, even though his visit last several 
months, is unable to acquire. The special 
present value of this book lies in its descrip- 
tion of the leading races, e. g., the Turks and 
the Armenians, and in the light thrown upon 
the probable future of the land. It does not 
alter greatly the impression which we sup- 
pose most of our readers, in common with 
ourselves, have formed about the characteris- 
tics of these different races. The Turks are 
simple, honest, stupid, incapable of governing 
others, even in small matters, but making use- 
ful workmen under overseers of different 
blood. The Greeks are excellent as overseers 
but comparatively useless as workmen, and 
have the volatile characteristics commonly 
attributed to them. The Armenians, with the 
exception of a single small section of the race 
which inhabits Zeitoun and its region, are—or 
what there is left of them are, for they are 
supposed to have been nearly exterminated— 
like so many sheep, having some manly char- 
acteristics, chiefly in the line of skillful trad- 
ing, but for the most part submitting as a 
matter of course to the most fiendish, diversi- 
fied and perpetual abuse. The dominant race 
has been the Kurdish, under Turkish leader- 
ship, and is likely to continue so for the pres- 
ent. 

The author declares frankly that England 
has had a great opportunity and thrown it 
away; that when she was left in possession of 
Cyprus she had the oyster, Turkey and Rus- 
sia having to be content with a shell apiece 
after their war in 1877-78, and that, had she 
maintained her system of military consuls, 
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she might have controlled the administration 
of Asia Minor, used her position there for the 
benefit of its people and formed what substan- 
tially would have been a protectorate of that 
region. But, having altered her system and 
her government, she has now abandoned her 
position of strength,. has allowed the other 
great Powers to take precedence of her and 
has encouraged the sultan to believe that he 
can play his game of bluff successfully for 
years to come. Nevertheless, such language 
as the following is most significant: 


Will the sultan’s policy be successful? Will 
the revival of Mohammedanism be permanent 
in Asia Minor? So far as the center and 
west is concerned. it cannot be. The Moslems 
are dying out there. Even where the Greeks 
have not begun to settle, the Turks are dimin- 
ishing in numbers, owing to conscription, mis- 
government and moral causes. .. . They have 
no heart. They are in the grip of the rail- 
ways and under the influence of Europe. In 
the eastern regions it may be different for a 
time. The Mohammedan revival has been far 
more carefully propagated in those lands, and 
for the moment it is successful by the usual 
Turkish methods. As it was in Scio in 1821 
and intSyria in 1860, so it is there at the present 
time, but on a vastly greater scale—the signs 
of Western spirit, Western education and as- 
pirations after the elementary rights of free- 
dom alarmed the Turks, and they have set to 
work, after long preparation and on a care- 
fully deliberated plan to erush the hostile 
Western spirit by general and indiscriminate 
massacre. .. . But even in the eastern parts 
of Asia Minor the Oriental spirit is doomed. 
The Kurds will massacre as many Armenians 
as the Porte wishes, but they will never be 
good Mohammedans or subjects of the sultan, 
except in outward show. It remains to be 
seen whether they are capable of being re- 
duced to order by the stern discipline of a 
Western government; they can never be con- 
trolled by the Turkish officials, feeble in every 
thing except a massacre. Most of us, prob- 
ably, will live to see the boundary between 
European and Asiatic rule placed near the 
Euphrates. ... The situation in Turkey is 
not simply an uneasy balance between two 
opposite forces, where a little extra strength 
added to one side by the European. Powers 
can restore equilibrium. Orientalism is ebbing 
and dying inthe country. The tide of Western 
ideas and Western thoughts is flowing and 
strong; eight centuries of strict and stern re- 
pression are beHind it and drive it onward: ir- 
resistibly. The great Powers of Europe, as 
they feebly and nervelessly protest against 
the movement towards freedom and officially 
disown it, and stand for the constituted au- 
thority and rights of the sultan, and reprobate 
the undue haste of Armenians and Cretans 
and the Young Turkish party to free them- 
selves from the incubus that crushes them, 
are in the position of Canute when he set 
bounds to the flowing tide.... The thing 
which they can and will succeed in doing is 
that they destroy the moderate and orderly 
element in the new movement [pp. 156-9). 


In regard to American influence Professor 
Ramsay speaks often and emphatically. He 
has the utmost admiration for American mis- 
sionaries and their work, having quite changed 
his opinion on the subject, and he points out 
that the missionaries have done their best, 
and with general success, to be strictly non- 
partisan, and indeed to take no interest in the 
politics of the country. Nevertheless he adds: 


Zealously as the missionaries have tried to 
be non-political, their work has told, and must 
tell, strongly in favor of the free civilization 
of the English-speaking races, and against the 
bureaucratic civilization of Russia or Ger- 
many. American official influence can be 
great in Turkey only when it is exerted on the 
side of freedom and in maintenance of the 
rights of the existing American enterprises ; 
but for a time it has been directed toward the 
other side, and consequently it has been null. 
We can only wait and hope for better coun- 
sels [p. 162]. 


It is significant that the position which re- 
cently has been taken by this journal from 
time to time in regard to American influence 
in Turkey should be confirmed thus distinctly 
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by an unprejudiced Englishman. As far as 
the archeological aspect of the volume is con- 
cerned we have been a little disappointed be- 
cause, although the book primarily is a nar- 
rative of travel and a report of social, political 
and economical observations, we supposed — 
that there would be more in its pages deserip- 
tive of the author’s professional labors. Of 
course his journeys were guided chiefly by his 
archeological aims, but little comparatively is 
said about results. The book in general. is 
agreeable in style. A few inaccuracies occur 
here and there which one hardly expects in 
the work of such an author, but all in all it is 
a valuable and instructive work. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Dr. E. D. Stoddard, author of Bertrand Du 
Guesclin [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75], has 
done a good piece of work. Originally out- 
lined in the desire to associate leading histori- 
cal events and characters so as‘to render them 
the more intelligible as well as interesting, it 
has been finally worked up for publication — 
and deserves favor. The hero, one of the 
most distinguished and unselfish patriots in 
French history, bears a name which remains 
a household word in France today and which 
is pre-eminent wherever lofty character and 
daring achievement are admired. For a four- 
teenth century personage he is remarkably 
well known, and his picturesque history has 
been more than once recorded, but there is 
abundant room for the sympathetic, ecompre- 
hensive description and thoroughly interest- 
ing volume of Dr. Stoddard. The boys espe- 
cially will find it engrossing. 

The Heroes of the Nations series grows 
apace. The newest volume is that on Hanni- 
bal [(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] and the au- 
thor is Mr. W. 0’C. Morris, author of the vol- 
ume on Napoleon in the same series. He has 
made diligent study of his subject and has 
written an effective book. It has been both 
his misfortune and his advantage that his 
present subject has prompted so many previ- 
ous volumes—his misfortune, in that the 
ground has been so amply and well covered 
before; his advantage in that it has been pos- 
sible for him to glean in many fields, compare 
many estimates and gain thereby a broader 
outlook and a better assurance of impartial 
judgment than he otherwise might have had. 
His own volume deserves to rank with the 
best of its predecessors in respect to scholarly 
qualities and in mechanical exeeution, illus- 
tration, ete. It is in the customary handsome 
and substantial shape of the series. 

The Private Life of the Queen (D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50], by a member of the queen’s 
household, is of much interest in spite of its 
being a poor performance from the literary 
point of view. There are many repetitions, 
considerable bad English and some sentences 
so questionable in taste that one is interested 
to know whether the royal approval of the 
book were obtained or whether it came out 
without the royal knowledge. It is not the 
work of an expert observer or author, but ap- 
parently of a diligent, warm-hearted, loyal 
and appreciative Englishwoman, who under- 
stands what her own countrymen and women, 
especially the latter, want to know about the 
queen, and has told them with the most abun- 
dant and good-natured detail. Evidently the 
author has had free and long access to the in- 
ner circles of the royal family, and we should 
not think that any member thereof would be 
likely to regret anything here Se ar re 
though probably some passages would 


had been consulted about them. ] 
easily, and perhaps most naturally, may be 
the work of some ex-maid of honor of the 
queen’s. It is interesting by reason of its 
frankness, freshness and diversity an 

up a side of the queen’s life which } 
described sometimes but never to our k 
edge so fully. No one having aa 
respect and admire her royal and 
majesty the less. 
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Mr. Moody has furnished the introduction 
and the late Professor Drummond the sub- 
stance of A Life for a Life [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 25 cents]. It contains three addresses by 
Professor Drummond, is offered as a little me- 
morial volume of him, is handsomely printed 


_and bound and contains a fine portrait. 


STORIES 


The Professor’s Dilemma [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00], by Annette L. Noble, is a lively 
little story of the blunderings of a wise man 
and one or two others, who are respectively in 
love with some delightful ladies, young and old, 
the occasion of their intercourse being a Nile 
trip. The book is very light reading, but it is 
an excellent example of its sort. It is one of 
those which help to make summer afternoons 
pass entertainingly. 

In Simpkinsville [Harper & Bros. $1.25] is 
a group of seven character tales by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. Their scene is a country vil- 
lage in Arkansas, the people of which amuse 
by their rugged simplicity and uncouthness of 
manner and sometimes of thought, but who 
win respect and admiration for the individual 
good will and nobility and the neighborly 
tenderness and helpfulness which are dis- 
played. The author has a keen eye for the 
ludicrous, and there is plenty of the ludicrous 
in such a place to be detected and described. 
The stories are without exception of a high 
order, and one or two of them keep one on the 
balance between laughter and tears to the 
very end. 

Daughters of Aisculapius [(G. W. Jacobs & 
Co. 75 cents] contains ten stories, written by 
alumnee and students of the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. They have a med- 
ical flavor for the most part, but nevertheless 
are bright, spirited and entertaining. There 
are a number of illustrations. 

Isabel Hornibrook’s Camp and Trail [Lo- 
throp Publishing Co. $1.50] is a wholesome 
story of the Maine woods, describing the ad- 
ventures of a party of English and American 
campaigners and hunters. It enters into the 
spirit of life in the backwoods with wonderful 
success and reveals a familiarity with the de- 
tails of camp and sporting life which is un- 
usual in a woman. We heartily commend it 
to the young people both for the healthful ex- 
citement which it furnishes and for its whole- 
some teachings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s little book, 
The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25], has been printed in 
part in the Atlantic Monthly. It is made up 
from the standard sources but, as they are not 


' easily accessible to the general reader, a sum- 


mary of their most entertaining and sugges- 
tive contents, made by so expert and apprecia- 
tive a critic as Mr. Warner, offers more than 
ordinary gratification to the reader. The pop- 
ular characteristics are his subject—dress, 
habits of speech and life, amusements, sports, 
anything and everything which tends to show 
what people were, how they felt and what 
they did. The book, albeit short, covers a 
well-rounded conception of the English men 
and women of the time described. It is pret- 
tily illustrated. ( 

The Oberlin Thursday Lectures, Addresses 
and Essays [E. J. Goodrich. $1.25] contains 
nearly or quite a dozen utterances or essays 
by Prof. James Monroe. He has had a long 


and interesting career, has known many dis-. 


tinguished men and has had many striking 
experiences, especially at times of critical sig- 
nificance in our national history. He pos- 
sesses the tongue and pen of the ready lecturer. 
It has been ‘his custom, apparently, to address 
his townsmen and the students of Oberlin 
College from time to time at these Thursday 
lectures, and a number of his addresses have 
had reference to the early abolitionists and to 
his experiences as a State legislator, as a 
United States consul and as a member of 
Congress. One of them relates to the famous 
Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission, and gives 
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a clear and valuable account of it. Students 
of American political history will find a great 
deal of permanent worth in the book, which is 
of more than ordinary interest to all. 

Anna A. Chapin in the Story of the Rhine- 
gold [Harper & Bros. $1.50] has given an out- 
line of the four great operas of Wagner’s 
Niebelungen Ring. Her purpose is to make 
them intelligible to young people. The great 
Teutonic myths used by the German composer 
with such great and skillful power afe not 
easy to be grasped as one merely reads them 
without guidance, and it is a useful service 
which she performs in these pages—that of 
simplifying them for young people who desire 
to understand the substance of the operas and 
to enter into their spirit sympathetically. The 
book is helpfully illustrated. 

Eye Spy (Harper & Bros. $2.50] is a mere 
than entertaining study of flowers, bugs, but- 
terflies, insects, etc., and bears appropriately 
the sub-title Afield with Nature among Flow- 
ers and Animate Things. It is one of the late 
Mr. William Hamilton Gibson’s striking con- 
tributions to popular knowledge and gratifica- 
tion, and his picture fittingly serves as a fron- 
tispiece and introduces the reader to many 
a new friend in the natural world in a delight- 
fully pleasing and edifying fashion. It im- 
parts information so surreptitiously that young 
people who have read it will be astonished to 
find how much they have learned. It is richly 
and freely illustrated. It is a great book for 
the boys and girls. 

Picturesque Hawaii [Edgecombe Pub. Co. 
$2.50] is the work of Hon. J. L. Stevens, ex- 
United States minister to Hawaii, and Pres. 
W. B. Oleson. It is intended, undoubtedly, 
to create sympathy for the annexation move- 
ment. It is historical, descriptive and pic- 
turesque, and illustrated lavishly. It is one 
of those means of influencing public opinion 
which are legitimate, although far from un- 
partisan, and which are of some special inter- 
est because of their pictures. The wisdom of 
annexation is by no means clearly evident, 
but we have no doubt that our readers, what- 
ever they may think upon that question, will 
be glad to see this book. 

The Conquest of the Sioux [Carlon & Hol- 
linbeck], by S. C. Gilman, is a little book 
about mission work among the Indians, much 
of which came out first under the title of 
Christian Work among the Dacotah Indians, 
and which is now issued in a new illustrated 
edition which is worthy of a welcome.—The 
first volume of the Publications of Gratz Col- 
lege in Philadelphia has been sent us. It 
contains a memorial of Hyman Gratz, the 
president’s report, four lectures, dealing re- 
spectively with Italian Jewish Literature, the 
History and the Future of the Text of the 
Talmud, Jewish physicians and the contribu- 
tions of the Jews to the science of medicine, 
and the Psalms and their place in the Liturgy. 
The volume is well printed, its lectures pos- 
sess decided value, and the institution which 
issues it, which appears to be a Jewish col- 
lege, is doing good service in instituting the 
series of which this is the first number. 

At the Sign of the Sphinx (Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25] is the felicitous title of a new book of 
charades by Carolyn Wells. They are in 
verse, and the verse is bright and vivacious. 
There are ninety-nine of them, and a separate 
sheet contains a list of their answers. They 
are sufficiently difficult to keep ordinary 
guessers busy for some time, but not too hard 
to prove depressing. The book is prettily 
printed, and makes a pleasant addition to the 
four or five similar volumes which the last 
half-year has brought to notice. 


NOTES 


Munsey’s Magazine is talking about 
starting an English edition. 


— The first edition of Hall Caine’s new 
story, The Christian, which will be out in 
England next week, is to consist of 50,000 
copies. 
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—— A French physician, Dr. Toulouse, ex 
plains M. Zola’s literary power as ‘“‘a peculiar 
combination of liver and skin.” Its source 
evidently is largely physical. 

— The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
just received the wedding gift of King George 
III. of England to Queen Charlotte in 1761. It 
is a chatelaine watch, having a belt clasp, band 
and pendants of gold and jewels. 


—— The late Mrs. Oliphant’s new book, The 
Annals of the House of Blackwood, had been 
completed by her and she had read a part of 
the proof sheets. She also had recently fin- 
ished a personal life of Queen Victoria. 


—— The Caxton Club is to Chicago substan- 
tially what the Grolier Club is to New York 
and The Club of Odd Volumes is to Boston, a 
small club of literary connoisseurs who devote 
themselves to collecting and occasionally re- 
publishing rare and choice books, ete. 


—— Mr. Sheffield, a Presbyterian missionary 
at Tang Chow, has invented a Chinese type- 
writer. Of the 18,000 Chinese characters some 
four to five thousand are in ordinary use, so 
that the task of the inventor of the typewriter 
was not easy. The Japanese use typewriters 
having English letters, but the Chinese are 
not yet so far advanced. 


— Who would believe from reading Rolf 
Boldrewood’s stories that the author is in his 
seventy-second year? But he is. His real 
name is Thomas Alexander Browne. He is 
a Londoner by birth, but he was the first squat- 
ter in Victoria and has lived chiefly in New 
South Wales, where for a long time until two 
years ago he was a police magistrate and war- 
den of the gold fields. His home now is Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
A SON OF THE OLD DOMINION. 
Harrison. pp. 355, $1.50. 
C. A. Wasto. Boston. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. By 
Rey. P. Thomas Stanford, D.D., LL.D. pp. 226. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. By Julia M. Colton. 


pp. 301. $1.25. : 
By Sophia V. Bom- 


Boston. 
By Mrs. Burton 


THE ITALIAN WALDENSES. 
piani. pp.175. $1.00. 
F. Warne & Co. 
THE LIFE OF VICTORIA. 
pp. 94. 50 cents. 
S. H. Devirian. 
“OuR TROUBLES IN ASIA.” 
Virian. pp. 183. $1.00. 
Franklin Avenue Congregational Church. Cleveland. 
GLIMPSES OF Gop. By B. G. Newton. pp. 259. 


New York. : 
By Mrs. L. Valentine. 


Binghampton. 
By Rev. S. H. De- 


$1.00. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING 
SERVICE. pp. 533. 
Flood & Vincent. Meadville. : 
RoMAN LIFE IN PLiny’s Time. By Maurice Pel- 
lison. pp. 315. $1.00. ; ‘ 
IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Sidney Whitman, F. KR. 
G.S. pp. 330. $1.00. 
THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. By C. R. Hen- 
derson. pp. 350. $1.00. 
HistoRY OF MeEepI#vAL EvuRopPE. By O. J. 
Thatcher, Ph. D. $1.00. : 
ROMAN AND MEDL&VAL ART. By W. H. Good- 
year. pp. 307. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS 
Henry Frowde. New York. : 
SAYINGS OF OUR LorD. Discovered and edited by 
B. F. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt. 
The Conservator. Philadelphia. 
ARE THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS SIGNED 
FRANCIS BACON? By Isaac H. Pratt. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 


BY 


THE Economic HIsTORY OF THE BALTIMORE 
AND OHIO RAILROAD. By Milton Reizenstein, 
Ph.D. pp. 88. 50 cents. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. A 
THE FORMATION OF THE GREATER NEW YORK 
CHARTER. By J. W. Pryor. 15 cents. 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. By J. H. Senner, 
Ph.D. 15 cents. ¥ 
THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. By W. I. Hull, 
Ph.D. 15 cents. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston. 
GRADED WEEKLY WAGES. By Horace G. Wadlin. 


MAGAZINES 


July. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS,— 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCLOLOGY.—A. M. E, 
CHURCH REVIEW. 


August. WHAT TO EAvT.—THE QUIVER.—ATLAN- 
TIC.—CASSELL’S.—SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NICHOLAS. 
—BOOKMAN.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 


Never forget the eyerlasting difference be- 
tween making a living and making a life.— 
Governor William E. Russell. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CLETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, 31.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISsStons, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Neveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. H 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hooda, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. $. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for Eeenicnary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund, It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the *‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relie? 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council ot 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit chy dene in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. aily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study,3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. eetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I give and 
bequeath to the Bost ’m Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of Spits tobe applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


ub- 


resi- 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


No doubt there are communities whose re- 
ligious privileges, already meager, are still 
further reduced by the searcity of home mis- 
sionary funds; and with these we heartily 
sympathize. On the other hand, are there not 
churches whose religious life would be im- 
proved by reducing the number of meetings? 
And if, through assigning two or more fields 
to one pastor, this should come to pass, would 
it not be one good result of the hard times ? 

It is usually difficult to persuade a church 
that a beloved pastor can do more good else- 
where than in his present field, and especially 
if he contemplates entering general educa- 
tional work. But if we look for the greatest 
good of the greatest number it is plain that he 
who isin a position to influence a constantly 
changing body of young men may through 
them bless hundreds of churches instead of 
one. These remarks have immediate appli- 
cation to the First Church, St. Louis. 

The little western Massachusetts church 
which has just learned by its first experience 
what joys an anniversary occasion of its own 
affords did not forget at the close of its glad- 
ness what the real purpose of its existence is. 
Its fervent appeal was in season and greater 
joy came to a few others beside church mem- 
bers. . 

With the summer activity, evidently a fea- 
ture of the present season, and with a local 
Missionary Society always so alert, denomina- 
tional extension in Cleveland has already 
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given promise of advance such as may be an 
encouragement to other Congregational cen- 
ters which would expand their limits. 

Our Southernmost American church seems 
to be flourishing. Its five years of existence 
have established it strongly in its remote loca- 
tion at the tip of Florida and its present growth 
is auspicious for the years to come. 

A pleasant variation from the conventional 
program appeared at a recognition service in 
the Sunflower State. We have previously 
noted this hospitable feature, which seems to 
find favor in the West. 

Summer revival services, camp meetings 
excepted, are rather unusual, but the influ- 
ences of sunshine and moonlight seem to have 
been no drawback to the success of those re- 
ported from Iowa. 

Opportunities of worship for the students of 
a New Hampshire academy have been amply 
provided. Itis to be hoped that there will be 
abundant evidences of appreciation. 

Our letter from Utah affords a glimpse be- 
hind the scenes in Mormondom, initiating one 
into the serpentine methods of its leaders. 

Similar campaigns to that described in our 
news from Kansas would aid materially in 


filling the treasury of the C. H. M.S. 


Three new churches in a month in Southern 
Oregon constitute a gratifying harvest from 
the labors of one missionary. 

Some Maine churches act generously toward 
a sister church in that State and another gives 
for the relief of Boston’s poor. 

A diversity of interesting points in summer 
work and worship is brought out in the Con- 
necticut items. 

Of Special Note 

Prospect of institutional features in a Ne- 
braska county seat. 

Three brave laymen 
church. 

Transportation to worship by a Maine 
church. 

A good time for Michigan Boys’ Brigades. 


in a Connecticut 


THE OUTLOOK IN UTAH 


The great meeting addressed by the Boston 
Christian Endeaver officials at the Mormon 
Tabernacle was a feature of one day for those 
who traveled to the San Francisco convention. 
A second extra service held by the Mormons 
on the evening of the same day attracted 
crowds of Endeavorers who were earnestly 
expected at the Christian services. The meet- 
ing was particularly planned to deceive the 
strangers and to give them the best possible 
impression of Mormonism. It was addressed 
by their two “ oiliest ’’ speakers. 

Thus crops out the supreme effort of 
Mormonism today everywhere—to get recog- 
nition asa Christian body. It does not claim 
to have changed an iota of its belief, though 
its missionaries East never preach its chief 
peculiarities. It denies the practice of po- 
lygamy, and to strangers covers up its es- 
sentials of doctrine and practice otherwise. 
Only recently its organ, the daily News, flatly 
denied that there had been a single polygamous 
marriage in Utah since the famous ‘“ Mani- 
festo,”’ nearly seven years ago—a statement 
knowingly and willfully false. The writer has 
been absorbing Mormonism here for a number 
of years. He has wide acquaintance with 
other Christian workers and business men, 
and has yet to find one such person of any 
general acquaintance who does not believe that 
polygamy is now practiced almost as much as 
of old, though more quietly in the larger 
places. Without” publishing details suffice it 
to say that since acquiring Statehood the 
State has enacted no law against polygamy 
in Utah, but the Mormon legislature quickly 
passed an act legitimizing all polygamous 
children up to Jan. 1, 1897 (three such hav- 
ing just been born to one legislator). An- 
other like measure will be necessary if the 
rights of citizenship in the future are to be 
granted to two children born to polygamous 
wives of one of the three heads of the Mormon 
“church,” two more to two of the “ Twelve 
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Apostles,” one to one of the highest Mormon 
educators, others to other members of the 
legislature, and various others to men of lesser 
importance. 

Salt Lake College is taking on new life 
under the vigorous administration of its new 
president, Rev. W. S. Hunt, for five years the 
successful pastor of Park City church. Work 
begins immediately on the portion of the large 
ladies’ dormitory building and boarding hall to 
be completed in time for the opening school 
year. The work is a worthy one and should 
have the hearty support of friends in the East. 
A regular Freshman Class will begin work 
this year. Nearly or quite all Christian bodies 
here are represented upon its board of trustees. 
except the Presbyterians, who have a work 
of their own. 

The stringency of the financial affairs of the 
Home Missionary Society has cut deeply into. 
church work. There is, in consequence, not 
a single aided church which has the full time 
of its pastor. Even so important a church as 
the First of Ogden can haye only a morning 
service, the pastor preaching three miles away, 
at Lynne, in the evening, and at Slaterville in 
the afternoon. The Plymouth field of over a 
square mile of Mormonism in Salt Lake City 
loses nearly one-fourth its pastor’s time, he 
doing outpost duty one Friday and Sunday 
each month at Echo and Coalville, nearly 100. 
miles away. The latter is a place of about 
2,000 population, of which about half is non- 
Mormon, and practically all the gospel preach- 
ing which these people have is one Sunday 
evening a month from the Plymouth pastor. 
This field greatly needs a resident pastor of 
unusual gifts, and also a church building. 
Provo is only supplied irregularly, and Sandy 
likewise; and now word comes of a probable 
further reduction in our appropriation this 
year! 

As may be inferred from statements above, 
the condition of Christian work in Utah is not 
unusually encouraging. There are gleams of 
hope, as in the organization of the new church 
at Bountiful, ete., but the cut of one-fifth or 
more in the appropriation from New York is 
exceedingly hard for the work. Still the 
churches and workers are holding on faithfully 
and doing their best in this, one of the hardest 
home missionary fields which the world has to 
offer. DANFORTH. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


Notable features in the city pulpits last Sunday 
were not numerous. The congregations enjoyed 
the usual quiet worship which is the rule at mid- 
summer services. Rey. I. O. Rankin of Peekskill, 
N. Y., preached at Shawmut and Dr. C. L. Morgan 
at Park Street. Berkeley Temple heard Secretary 
C. H. Daniels, D. D., of the American Board, and the 
Old South Dr. J. G. Vose of Providence. At the 
Second Church, Dorchester, the preacher was Rey. 
E. N. Packard, D. D., of Syracuse, a former pastor, 
and at Pilgrim Chureh Rey. J. H. Williams of Red- 
lands, Cal. At the Shepard Memorial Church, 
Cambridge, Dr. J. E. Kittridge of Geneseo, N. Y., 
preached, Dr. Edward Hawes of Burlington, Vt., at 
Newton Center and at Walnut Avenue Rey. L. M. 
Clark of Syracuse, N. Y. At Nahant Pres. W. J. 
Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth, occupied the pulpit. 


DORCHESTER.—Harvard. During the month of 
August the regular services will be omitted and the 
meeting house will be closed. The pastor, Dr. W. 
H. Bolster, takes his vacation during this month in 
Maine. ue 

Massachusetts 


MELROSE HIGHLANDS.—The pastor, Rey. B. F. 
Leavitt, is spending his vacation with his family at 
Mt. Desert. The regular services are continued 
during the summer, The supplies for August will 
be: Secretary F. L. Ferguson of the ©. BE. 8.; Rev. 
C. 8. Macfarland of Yale Divinity School, a former 
S. S, superintendent of the church; and Rey. L. 
Davidson of Auburn Seminary. 


LoWELL.—For the first time in several years all 
the pastors are away at once on their yaeation, al- 
though Dr. J. M. Greene and Rey. W. A. Bartlett 
are within call in case they are needed. Rey. Messrs. 
G. F. Kenngott, C. W. Huntington, W. D. Leland 
and S. M. Dick spend their vacations on the Maine 
coast; Rev. C. L. Merriam is at Wellfleet; and Rev. 
G. H. Johnson at Pittsfleld, N.H. Dr. Greene will 
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be the first to resume his work as his vacation 
closes Aug. 15. Pawtucket is closed two Sundays 
and the High Street three Sundays this month, the 
other churches maintain the usual services.—Kirk 
Street has adopted resolutions expressive of hearty 
appreciation of their former pastor, the late Rev. 
Dr. M. MeG. Dana, and has sent a message of sym- 
pathy to his family. 

WEST BROOKFIELD.—The pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Loomis, was recently presented with a fine gold 
wateh and chain by the pupils of his Sunday school. 
A suitable inscription is engraved upon the watch, 


BELCHERTOWN.—Rey. G. J. Newton was re- 
cently ordained as pastor here, not in Enfield as 
reported. He had already served the chureh satis- 
factorily for a year. 


LEVERETT.—Moore’s Corner. The first anniver- 
sary of the organization of this church, which began 
with 27 members, was celebrated last month. An 
early meeting at 6.30 A. M. began the day and pre- 
vious to the communion several candidates for mem- 
bership were immersed. The afternoon service was 
held in a large tent which stood on the hill back of 
the hall where worship is held. The attendance 
was large, persons being present from 10 churches, 
among them being a number who were organizers 
and members of the council of organization. Nearly 
all the members of the church joined in an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving and following the pastor, Mr. 
J.C. Wightman, gave an account of the work of the 
chureh. The services have been well attended and 
the chureh has contributed to all six benevolent 
societies. Moreover, all bills are paid. Another 
interesting feature was the removal of the first 
shovelful of earth from the spot where the new 
house of worship will stand by Mr. A. H. Hubbard, 
who from the beginning has been closely connected 
with this work. A collection of $55 was then taken. 
Words of greeting and encouragement were given 
by neighboring pastors and others. Then an ear- 
nest appeal was made to the unconverted and sey- 
eral persons responded. A consecration service 
closed the exercises. 


PITTSFIELD.—Pilgrim. A good number wit- 
nessed the laying of the corner stone of the new 
edifice, July 31, on the site given by the Russell 
Manufacturing Co. A stone building will be com- 
pleted by fall. At the exercises Rev. Samuel Harri- 
son offered the prayer, brief addresses were made 
and the pastor, Rey. Raymond Calkin preached a 
short sermon. Special singing was also rendered. 


Maine 


ROCKLAND.—The finances being somewhat in ar- 
rears the matter was explained at a recent Sunday 
morning service, the pastor, Rev. C. A. Moore, and 
Hon. C. E. Littlefield, chairman of parish committee, 
presiding. The result was entirely satisfactory, the 
deficit of about $500 being raised at onee and about 
$3,000 pledged for the next year. Also $100 was 
added to the pastor’s salary. The church has free sit- 
tings. Benevolent contributions are taken monthly 
by the envelope system. The people showed un- 
usual interest. The mayor of the city is a member 
of this church and uses his best efforts in behalf of 
temperance, Sabbath observance and morality. 


LitTtLE DEER ISLE.—Nearly all the churches in 
Hancock Conference sent generous contributions 
for the edifice here. Muchis also due Deacon Brown 
Thurston of Portland, who raised $107. The carpet, 
chairs, pulpit and table were the gift of Mrs. R. P. 
Buckner and her sister of Brooklyn. The small 
debt remaining at the time of dedication was can- 
celed and $80 were added to the $50 previously 
contributed for a bell. The sermon by Pres. F. G. 
Woodworth of Tougaloo University was listened to 
with attention by a large congregation. 

SCARBORO has made arrangements for the con- 
veyance of summer residents to the morning service, 
the price of 25 cents securing a coupon ticket. The 
idea is specially convenient for persons living at 
Prout’s Neck. The church is meeting with success 
in collecting books for the town library. 

BELFAST.—Miss Frances J. Dyer spoke Sunday 
evening on the life and work of the late Prof. Henry 
Drummond. Some of his favorite hymns were sung 
and quotations from his books read, making a help- 
ful and delightful service. 

AUGUSTA.—A bout $20 have been added to the Bos- 
ton Fresh Air Fund by the children of this parish. 
Mrs. Foster has done excellent work in the North 
Parish distriet and the prospect is good for the for- 
mation of a church soon. 


_ New Hampshire 


EXETER.—Phillips. During the academy vaca- 
tion Sunday morning services are held in the Elm 
Street Chapel. The contract for building the new 


. stone edifice has been made and work has begun. 


At the angle of two sides a tower will be erected, in 
which will be the main entrance to the audience- 
room and vestry. There will be another entrance 
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also. The contract requires the completion of the 
building by June 1,1898. The church is to retain 
forever as many seats as may be necessary for the 
accommodation of tle academy students, free of 
ebarge or expense, and it will permit the trustees 
to use the house for public exhibitions and other 
purposes at all times. 

SANBORNTON.—From the estate of the late Eben- 
ezer Gove of North Hampton the chureh of this 
place, his native town, will receive $500; the church 
of North Hampton, after his widow’s decease, real 
estate worth more than $3,000, the Kidder Institute, 
Kidder, Mo., $1,000; and the American Board, 
C. H. M.S. and A. M. A. nearly $2,000 each. 


NEWCASTLE.—After more than a dozen years of 
supply it isa matter for congratulation that a new 
pastor, Rey. Louis Elims, and family are settled in 
the parsonage lately given to the parish. With 
great unanimity among the people the outlook of 
prosperity and advancement is more encouraging. 


During the vacation of Rev. Dr. B. W. Lockhart 
of Franklin Street Church, Manchester, the congre- 
gation will worship with the First Church. 


Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO.—The pastor, Rev. C. O. Day, re- 
cently entertained at the parsonage about 70 moth- 
ers and children, the latter under five years of age. 
At a sacred concert and praise service selections 
from Gaul’s Holy City were sung and a brief ad- 
dress was given. 

GRANBY.—Revival interest is reported here, 
where Mr. C. J. Hawkins, a student from Yale Sem- 
inary, is working this summer. The conversions al- 
ready number 24, and promise great increase of 
numbers and strength to the little church. 

WEST BRATTLEBORO.—Mrs. M. E. Sangster gave 
an interesting address on Books and the friendships 
we may have with them before the King’s Daugh- 
ters and their friends recently. 


The Vermont Chronicle comes out this week with 
anew dress and a change of publisher. It is still 
issued from St. Johnsbury in the same size and 
form.—Miss Brokaw and Mrs. Lasher are assisting 
the pastor at Alburgh in special work.—-Miss E. W. 
Beaman of Amherst, Mass., has taken charge of 
the mission at Burke. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—South will be closed until Dr. E. P. 
Parker’s return from Europe.—-Fourth. During 
the absence of Rey. H. H. Kelsey Rev. K. F. Nor- 
ris, the assistant pastor, conducts the work.— 
Pearl Street unites with Center Church during Au- 
gust.—Asylum Hill. Burglars entered the resi- 
dence of Rey. J. H. Twichell last week Tuesday 
morning, when all the family but David, Mr. 
Twichell’s son, were away in the Adirondacks. 
The latter was preparing for a gunning expedition to 
Canada, and had his rifle and ammunition handy, 
with which he captured one intruder and took him 
to a neighbor’s house, from which the police were 
notified and the man taken into custody. The other 
was apprehended later. 


CHESHIRE.—A week ago Sunday was the seventh 
anniversary of Rey. J. P. Hoyt’s pastorate, and was 
observed with an appropriate sermon by the pastor, 
in which the history and experiences of the past 
seven years were brought out. During this time 
40 members have died and 60 removed to other 
places. One hundred and thirty-eight have been 
added, an average of 20 each year. The present 
house of worship was dedicated Aug. 1, 1827, and 
last Sunday’s sermon had the same text as that of 
the dedication sermon, and old hymns and tunes 
were sung, while an unusually large number of the 
old people of the parish were present. The occasion 
being somewhat in the form of an old folks’ service. 


Exonk.—After being without a pastor for some 
time, a unanimous call has been extended to Rey. 
Mr. Kenney of Attleboro, Mass., to take charge of 
the work here and has been accepted, to take effect 
the first of September. Mr. Kinnie, assisted by his 
wife, has been engaged in evangelistic work for 
some time, and it is believed that he will be success- 
ful in building up the church which has suffered dur- 
ing the absence of a settled pastor. 

CHAPLIN.—Rev. E. M. Frary is on his annual 
vacation, attending the conference at Northfield, 
preaching in his old parish at Coleraine, Mass., and 
spending some time at Saratoga. Rey. W. E. 
Lamphear of Oberlin, O., who is visiting in town, 
will supply the pulpit during Mr. Frary’s absence. 
The meeting house is being repainted outside. 

New Britain.—First. Mr. G. B. Smith, a former 
New Britain boy, occupied the pulpit a week ago 
Sunday. He will leave the first of the year for 
India to engage in missionary work. Union sery- 
ices will be held during August with South Church, 
two being held in each church, 
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TORRINGTON.—Rey. H. B. Roberts is on his annual 
vacation, crossing the State on his wheel last week 
to Providence, where he joins his son and will locate 
this week at a farmhouse near Narragansett Beach, 
R.I. His return the latter part of August will be by 
way of Boston. 

WEST HARTFORD.—Rey. T. M. Hodgdon is spend- 

ing a. month at Clifton Springs, N. Y. Prof. C. C. 
Stearns of Hartford will supply during August. 
The annual bazar, which has been a feature of the 
work each fall, will be omitted this year. 
. SOUTHINGTON.—First. The church and society 
have united in extending a call to Rey. Shepard 
Knapp, Jr., of New York to become pastor. Mr. 
Knapp is a recent graduate of Yale Divinity School, 
and his family are summering in Litchfield, Ct. 

WILLIMANTIC.—The service a week ago Sunday 
morning was the last until September. Rey. and 
Mrs. E. A. George are spending their vacation in 
the vicinity of Burlington and Newport, Vt. 

WHITNEYVILLE.—During the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rey. C. F. Clarke, on his vacation three of the 
male church members prepared and preached ser- 
mons to the satisfaction of their hearers. 


The edifice at Plainville will be renovated during 
the pastor’s absence in August, and services 
omitted.—The women of the church at Newtown 
netted $107 from their annual fair.—During Au- 
gust the North and South Churches at Middletown 
unite, services being held with each church two 
Sundays.— Northfield has been provided with a 
new set of hymnals through the generosity of a lady 
friend of the church.—During July the flower 
committee of Second Church, Stonington, sent 1,263 
bouquets to the New York flower mission. 


. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

ITHACA.—First. Rey. W. E. Griffis, D.D., com- 
pleted the fourth year of his pastorate July 21. 
His work has been successful, new members haying 
been added at every communion. During August 
Dr. Griffis will be at Spring Lake, N. J. The prayer 
meeting, Sunday school and Y. P.S.C.E. keep up 
their usual services during the summer. The ven- 
tilation of the church building has recently been 
improved, electric lights put in and other important 
changes made. 

Dr RuyTER.—The new edifice is a handsome 
structure, the interior having a steel ceiling, stained 
glass windows and plush-trimmed opera chairs. 
The auditorium is 33 by 40 feet, the lecture-room 
24 by 26 feet. The entire expenditure is nearly pro- 
vided for. The church is doing a strong work. Dr. 
D. W. Bull, the pastor, is also building up a church 
at Linklaen, eight or ten miles distant. 

The auditorium of the First Church, Chenango 
Forks, is being thoroughly cleaned and papered. 


THE SOUTH 
Florida 


Kry West.—VFirst. The fifth anniversary was 
celebrated July 22. A large congregation was pres- 
ent. The pastor, Rey. C. W. Frazer, gave an inter- 
estinfg account of the origin and growth of the 
ehurch, which now numbers 235 members with con- 
stant accessions. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Rev. E. P. Herrick of Tampa. The 
outlook is bright. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Lakewood, under the energetic 
leadership of Rev. F. C. Holbrook, has begun the 
erection of a $2,500 addition to its chapel. The 
property is owned by the City Missionary Society, 
which also aids in the support of the pastor. The 
people are working with enthusiasm and propose to 
raise the money for the building without help from 
the Missionary Society. The congregations now 
exceed the capacity of the present chapel. The 
location is eligible, just at the Western city limits, 
and with returning business prosperity the church 
gives promise of rapid growth.—Pilgrim is in 
charge of the associate pastor, Rey. I. W. Metcalf, 
during the vacation of Rey. C. S. Mills, who is at 
Gloucester and Andover, Mass. Services are held 
Sunday morning and evening and the church office 
and reading-room are open daily through the sum- 
mer.—Euclid Avenue is supplied by Rey. P. W. 
Sinks of Painesville. The church unites with 
other East End churches in union Sunday evening 
services during July and August.—Plymouth is 
supplied by Rey. John Doane of Lincoln, Neb., for- 
merly its assistant pastor. Rev. L. L. Taylor spends 
his vacation in New.Jersey.— Denison Avenue, the 
youngest of the Congregational churches and the 
second mission of the City Missionary Society to be- 
come an organized church, is making excellent 
progress: Its Sunday congregations uncomfortably 
crowd the dwelling house which is temporarily used 
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as a house of worship, and a new building isan im- 
mediate necessity. Union sends a company of its 
eMicient workers every Sunday afternoon to help in 
Dr. Schauffler’s work at Mizpah Chapel, where serv- 
lees are regularly held for people of four national- 
ities. Rey. C. H. Lemmon, the vigorous pastor of 
Union Church, is actively co-operating with the City 
Missionary Society in the canvass of a rapidly grow- 
ing new field in the Southeastern section of the city. 
The City Missionary Society has two other impor- 
tant locations in residence sections of the city, 
where the growth is rapid and where it is hoped that 
‘buildings can soon be erected. 2 


IHinois 

KANGLEY.—Although in the mining region, and 
suffering somewhat from the effects of the strike, 
this church is prospering under the lead of the pas- 
tor, Rey. D. L. Sanborn. A bright talk to the chil- 
dren before the sermon each Sunday morning 
insures their presence and is not uninteresting to 
their elders. Pastor and family have, thus far, had 
to reside in a three room cottage. The need of a 
parsonage has been greatly felt, and now lots have 
been deeded and the work of building will be be- 
gun soon. One Sunday school class raised $13 for 
paint. 


CHICAGO.—Ravenswood. After the sad death in 
March of the late pastor, Rey. C. H. Keays, it was 
decided that the work of the chureb was in too 
critical a condition to depend on irregular supplies, 
and Rey. T. B. Willson was engaged as temporary 
pastor. The result has proved the wisdom of that 
action. Mr. Willson’s brief service has been so 
satisfactory that many urged him to permit his 
name to be used as candidate for the pastorate, but 
he declined. The pastorate committee has ex- 
pressed the highest appreciation of his three 
months’ ministry. 

Nichigan 

DETROIT.—Nearly all the pastors are on their 
vacations. Only one of the churches, bowever, has 
closed ifs doors through the hot season.— First is 
being ably supplied by various pastors and profes- 
sors in the absence of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton.— 
People’s is having hot work these days hearing 
candidates. Applications keep arriving. 

HARRISON.—Three companies of Bay City Boys’ 
Brigades have camped for 10 days in the village 
park on the bank of the lake. Rey. C. T. Patchell 
Bay City, the chaplain of the battalion, spent a few 
days with them. They were given a picnic by the 
citizens, who are warm in praise of the orderly and 
gentlemanly behavior of the boys, and they have a 
warm invitation to come again next summer. The 
pastor here, Rey. C. H. Seaver, aided much in mak- 
ing the boys feel at home. 

KALAMAZOO.—Rey. R. W. MeLauchblin is uniting 
the church in a remarkable way, and is proving a 
spiritual force in the church and community. 


Wisconsin 

LAKE GENEVA is prospering. Its new edifice 
will cost about $12,000 when completed. The cor- 
ner stone was laid July 24, the prayer being offered 
by Dr. E. P. Hill. A greeting was given by Secre- 
tary Carter, and an. address by Dr. Joseph Collie. 
Eleven persons were received at the last commun- 
ion, six on confession. The Sunday school has 
nearly doubled this year both in numbers and ef- 
fectiveness. Rev. C. A. Osborne is pastor. 

COLUMBUS has closed a successful series of tent 
meetings in the outlying district, where Sunday 
schools have been maintained for some years. Mr. 
Rottman, assisted at times by Superintendent Haun, 
served as evangelist. The pastor has been here 11 
years, and has much encouragement, especially 
among the young people. 


DELAVAN.—Rev. W, E. Davidson, the pastor, is 
greatly improved in health, and therefore has with- 
drawn his recent resignation. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


Sr. Louis.—First. The fears of the people are 
realized, and Dr. J. H. George has aecepted the 
presidency of the Congregational college in Mont- 
real. It is hard for his flock to believe that he can 
do as much good in the new position as in his pres- 
ent one, where he is an assured suecess. Dr. 
George was dismissed by council July 26. During 
August the pulpit will be supplied by Dr. Marcus 
Scott of Detroit and Rev. J. W. Comfort of Indian- 
apolis. A committee, 6f which Mr. 0. L. Whitelaw 
is chairman, has been appointed to search for a new 
pastor, The Congregationalists of this city and of 
the Southwest in general feel the importance of a 
wise choice. Hyde Park. Rev, W. M. Jones, 
Ph. D., who has been in San Francisco supplying 
Plymouth Church and attending the C. E. conven- 
tion, has returned and is pushing the work with 
new energy——Hope. During the absence of the 
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pastor for a two months’ vacation on the Pacific 
slope the edifice was repaired and papered and 
on the morning of his return was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers.——Pilgrim. During the absence 
of Dr. Burnham in the East the pulpit is being 
supplied by Rey. G. R. Wallace of Chicago. Re- 
deemer. Services will be held regularly throughout 
the summer.— Tabernacle. Stereopticon lectures 
on the Life of Christ, by Rev. William Johnson, 
have attracted large audiences for several weeks. 


lowa 

RICEVILLE.—A series of special meetings led by 
Evangelist Garlock continued for four weeks, and 
as a result about 150 persons have confessed Christ. 
Of these 37 have already united with the Congrega- 
tional church, all but three on confession, 30 with 
the Methodists and 12 with the Baptists. Others 
will come in later. Evangelist Henry Varley con- 
ducted the services during two days. An unusual 
feature of the meetings was a Sunday evening 
moonlight service led by Mr. Varley, which proved 
impressive. Rey. L. M. Pierce is pastor. 

BELLEVUE.—The edifice was wrecked by lightning 
in June, the uninsured loss being about $1,200. The 
trustees are making an effort to rebuild and have 
succeeded in raising $600 on the field. An appeal 
is being made to outside churches for enough more 
to replace the building. The parsonage, which was 
also badly damaged, has been repaired and is nearly 
ready for occupancy by the new pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Turner. 


LAWN HIuu.—Revy. C. R. Hunt, assisted by Messrs. 
J. S. Norris and R. E. Towle, has been conducting 
a profitable series of tent meetings in this community, 
which clusters around a station on the Northwestern 
road a few miles west of Gifford. As a result, a 
church of 21 members was organized July 21. 


Union tent meetings under the leadership of 
Messrs. Thompson and Gamble are now in progress 
at Ames. 

Minnesota 

WOoORTHINGTON.—Rey. Robert McCune, for sev- 
eral years pastor here, also editor of the weekly 
paper and for two years chaplain of the lower house 
of the legislature, has just closed his work. Large 
congregations attended the closing service and 
much regret was expressed at his departure. 

CLARISSA.—The prevalence of diphtheria has 
closed the church. Work ts opening at an out-sta- 
tion where an organization will be effected. This 
little church, organized a year ago, now has a fine 
house of worship and a resident pastor. 

ELLSwortH.—The holding of a series of meetings 
at the church helped the work materially. Swedish 
Missionary Okerstein assisted and there were sey- 
eral conversions. 

SHERBURNE.—The coming of Rev. Robert Mec- 
Cune as pastor has healed divisions and greatly en- 
courages the church. He will preach also at Lake 
Belt, a country chureb yoked with this. 

Rey. William Griffith is supplying at Halstad in 
connection with his work in North Dakota.—Rey. 
H. P. Fisher and Supt. E. H. Stickney have held 
occasional services at Climax, with a view to per- 
manent work.—Rey. J. 5S. Rood of Moorhead will 
take his summer rest by omitting the evening sery- 
ice during the months of July and August. 


Kansas 


PLYMOUTH church, Shawnee County, was recog- 
nized by council July 21, Rev. W. S. Crouch 
preaching the sermon. Rey. Messrs. L. P. Broad 
and ©. G. Miller also took part. Instead of the 
usual right hand of fellowship three addresses of 
welcome were given by representatives of Valencia, 
the mother church, the young people and neigh- 
boring churches of other denominations. 


TorrKaA.—Central. The summer congregations 
are unusually large this year. A ‘“ vacation card” 
is issued describing the services for each Sunday 
during the pastor’s absence.——VFirst. The edifice 
was somewhat injured by the recent hailstorm, and | 
is undergoing thorough repairs. / 


POWHATTAN AND CoMET.—The growth of inter- | 
est at each point is marked. A monthly bulletin 
is soon to be issued, free to all contributors to the | 
finances of either church. A union revival service | 
of Congregationalists and Methodists will be held | 
near Powhattan in August. / 

Nebraska 

OMAHA.—First is closed for July and August, the 
pastor, Rey. F. A. Warfield, spending his vacation | 
on the Massachusetts shore.——St. Mary's Avenue. 
While Rey. 8. W. Butler, D. D., is in the East the | 
pulpit is being supplied by Rev. Frank Foster, for- | 


merly a resident pastor in that city——Plymouth  ~- 


is still struggling to meet the conditions of the C.C. | 
B.S. that its debt may be paid. The pastor, Rey. 
H. 8. MacAyeal, has been working heroically for 
the consummation, and will leave for his vacation as 
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soon as the papers are complete.——Pilgrim has 
now nearly discharged the obligation to its late 
pastor and is looking for a new leader. 


LINCOLN.—First gave July 25 to a consideration 
of the work and claims of the Greek Chureh in Rus- 
sia. A morning sermon on the subject by the pas- 
tor, Rev. Lewis Gregory, prepared the way for an 
interesting stereopticon lecture in the evening, un- 
der the auspices of the men’s club, by Prof. F. W. 
Taylor of the State university, who has traveled in 
that country, visiting its churches and cathedrals 
and studying the character of its people. 


HARVARD.—The 25th anniversary was recently 
celebrated in a homelike and enjoyable way. Gay 
decorations, inspiring music, historical papers, an 
address from Rey. G. E. Taylor, a former pastor, 
and a social evening enlivened by short speeches 
were the main features. The original membership 
of 12 has increased to 80, and the church owns @ 
comfortable edifice and parsonage free of debt. 


South Dakota 


Troy.—Rey. E. W. Jenney held a few special 
meetings with this little church recently with good 
results. Under the leadership of Rey. H. A. Lyman 
a subscription has been started for a house of wor- 
ship, there being none in the town: 


The corner stone for a new house of worship was 
laid at Waubay July 26. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


MILL VALLEY recently dedicated, free of debt, a 
beautiful structure costing $2,560. The large lot 
on which it stands was given by the Tamalpais 
Land and Water Co., and the C. C. B. S. contributed 
$500 toward the building. 

Oregon 

Mainly as the result of the labors of Missionary 
Bryant two new churches, Klamath Falls and Lan- 
gell Valley, have been recognized by council and 
one, Ruby, has been organized and recognized. 
These new enterprises are in Klamath County in 
the southern part of the State, among the Cascade 
Mountains, 65 miles from a railroad and never be- 
fore blessed with religious privileges. 


Washington 


CATHLAMET.—A house of worship was dedicated 
on July 25. The style and finish are in good taste, 
and the audience-room is furnished with pews seat- 
ing 200. J. See . 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


ANDERSON, Chas., professor in Gates College, Neligh, 
Neb., recalled to be principal of Wyoming Collegiate 
Institute, Big Horn. 

ae Arthur G., Yale Sem., accepts call to Ashland, 


S. 
BROOKS, Raymond C., to remain as permanent pastor 
at Eugene, Ore. 
CULVER, Franklin J., Pasadena, Cal., to La Canada. 


Ns a 

aoe; ~ Jules A., to remain the third year at Maple- 
on, Minn. 

pe aor Truman O., Jr., to Bethlehem Ch., Davey- 
port, Lo. 

ELLIS, J. T., to Webster, Liberty, Manning and Camp 
Creek, Wis. Accepts. 

GROVE, Claude E., Brightwood Ch., Indianapolis, to 
Seach SR German and literature at Wilton Acad- 
emy, Io. 

HAVEN, Egbert D., Rocklin, Cal., to Woodland. 

JONES, Burton H., Oberlin Sem., to Hyannis, Neb. 
Accepts, and has begun work. : 

KENNEY, Chas. H., Attleboro, Mass., to Ekonk, Ct. 


Accepts. 
KNAPP, Shepard, Jr., Yale Sem., to Plainville, Ct. 
McCLELLAND, Raymond G., Austinburg, O., withdraws 


eceneace of call to Dayton, Wn. 
McCUNE, Robt., Worthington, Minn., to Sherburne. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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PIPES, Abner M.,Humboldt College, Io., to Nora Springs. 

SAGE, Chas. J., Rising City, Neb., to Avoca. Accepts, 
with residence at pooping Water. 

SMITH, Geo. Le Grand, Porter Memorial Ch., Chicago, 
to South Ch., Red Oak, Ilo. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

WHITCOMB, Wm. F., recently of Hartford Sem., to 

remain at Dublin, N. i, with a view to settlement. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HALSALL, Evan, 0. p. Melville, N. D., July 21. Sermon, 
Supt. E. ia Stickney ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
bigot J. L. Maile, O. P. Champlin, Pres. H. C. Sim- 
mons, D.D. 

STERNS, Wallace H., 0. andi. Granville Center, Mass., 
July 14. Sermon, Rey. J. L. R. Trask, D. D.; other 
ag Ss, Rev. Messrs. F. B. Makepeace, 8. B. Andrews, 

. O. Hannum, Pres. Austin Scott, Ph. D. 


Resignations 


BALDWIN Oyrus G., presidency of Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal. 

BEDFORD, John N., Shabbona, Ill. 

BOWMAN, John E., Goshen, Mass., to take effect Noy. 7. 

KENYON, Frank i Denmark, To., to take effect in 
September. 

MILLER, Sam’l A., Eldon, Lo., to take effect Oct. 7. 

PEARSON, John L., Encinitas, Cal. 

SAUERMAN, Wm. E., Wayne and Hickory Grove, Io., 
to take effect Sept. 19. 

SHANTON, [ra 
effect Sept. 1. 
ILLAN, John, Webster, Liberty, Manning and Camp 
Creek, Wis. 


., Grace Ch., Cleveland, O., to take 


Dismissions 


GEORGE, Joseph H., First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., July 26. 
STRONG, Jacob H., Sunol, Cal., July 20. 
WILSON, John W., Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Churches Organized 


BETHESDA Ch., Stark Co., N. D., 2 July, 16 members. 
LAWN HILL, fo., 21 July, 20 members. 
PLYMOUTH Ch., Shawnee Co., Kan., rec. 21 July. 


Miscellaneous 


BRETT, Geo. S., Waukesha, Wis., leaves soon for a 
yee i trip. The pulpit will be supplied during 
ugust. : 
BROSS, Harmon, in Nebraska, recently injured his right 
limb by a fall and has been confined at home several 


weeks. 

CAMERON, Alick J., closes work at W. Townsend, Vt., 
but will retain the charge at Jamaica for another year. 

DOLE, Sylvester R., on the occasion of his leaving Park- 
man, O., after years of residence and pastorate there, 
was given a farewell reception and presented with a 
set of silverware. 

HARDY, Millard F., pastor at Townshend, Vt., will 
preach also at W. Townshend during the coming year. 

HAZEN, Frank W., Hartford Sem., has accepted an in- 
vitation to supply at Pittsfield and Gaysville, Vt. 

MARTIN, Moses M., and wife, were heartily welcomed 
to their new field in Ovid, Mich., at a reception July 20, 
in PL ri neighboring churches and pastors partici- 
pated. 

RAY, Benj. E., Andover Sem., will assist Rev. F. W. 
Schoenfeld, Bloomin ton, Wis., during the summer. 
RO AND, John H., Waupun, Wis., has gone to Europe 

to visit his aged parents. 

WYCKOFF, Chas. T., son of Rev. J. D. Wyckoff, of 
Wheaton, Dl., and a graduate of Knox College and 
Chicago Seminar: , won the interstate collegiate prize 
in oratory, and has received a Ph.D. from Chicago 
University. He is appointed a professor in history in 
the new Bradley Institute, Peoria. 


Biographical 
REV. STEPHEN ELIJAH BASSETT 


My. Bassett died at his residence in Fort Valley, Ga., 
Tuesday, July 20, after ashortillness. He was about 
63 years old, and for the last six years he has been 
home missionary superintendent for Alabama. He 
preached twice on the Sabbath before his death. He 
was aman of sympathetic nature, fervent piety and 
intelligent and earnest devotion to Congregational 
principles. His last words were: ‘‘I am believing, 
hoping, trusting.’’ Superintendent McDaniel of 
Georgia officiated at the funeral. 


REY. P. S. HULBERT, D. D. 


Dr. Hulbert’s death, July 23, from pneumonia at 
his home in Oak Park, Ill., where his pastorate had 
just terminated, came as a surprise. He was forty- 
seven years of age, vigorous in body and mind and 
intensely earnest in whatever he undertook. He 
prided himself upon his soundness in the faith, had 
no sympathy with “liberals” or with ‘higher 
critics ” and little patience with the results of their 
studies. For him the Bible was the Word of God, 
and to the best of his ability he preached it as such: 
He was often eloquent in his proclamation of the 
truth and always outspoken in condemnation of 
what he regarded as erroneous in doctrine or mis- 
chieyous in conduct. At the time of his death Dr. 
Hulbert was engaged as a supply during the sum- 
mer for the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Mil- 
waukee. He was born at Lochaber, N. 8. At 
twenty-one he came to the United States, graduated 
at Wabash College, Ind., in 1876 and in 1879 from 
Auburn Theological Seminary. He was pastor suc- 
cessively of Presbyterian churches in Fremont, Neb., 
and Waverly, N. Y., and of Congregational churches 
in Newburyport, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 
Prior to his acceptance of a call to the church at 
Oak Park, January, 1895, he was assistant of Dr. 
D. J. Burrell of the Collegiate Church, N. Y. 


—i. 


\ Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ANDRESS—ALLEN—In Carleton, Neb., June 30, Rev. 
- J. H. Andress, of Long Pine and Mary E. Allen of 
Carleton. 


JOHNSON—WILLIAMS—In Peacham, Vt., at the Con- 
regational church, July 14, by Rev. John K. Williams, 
cap a Elisworth Johnson and Alice Elizabeth, daugh- 

ter of the officiating clergyman. 

SULLENS—KERR—In Toronto, Can., July 20, by Rev. 

W. Frizzell, assisted by Rev. J. P. Gerrie, Rev, Arthur 
J. Sullens, pastor of Grand Avenue Church, Chicago, 
and Ella M. Kerr of Toronto. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Bach 
The 


BACON—In Ayer, Emily C., wife of Deacon Jacob Ba- 
con, formerly of Gloucester, aged 80 yrs., 3 mos. 

BANCROFT—In Brookline, July 25, Charles P. Ban- 
croft, formerly of Worcester, in his 87th year. 


CHURCH—In Worcester, July 13, at the home of her 


daughter, Mrs. Edward P. Smith, Emily L., widow of 
ane Tate James T. Church of Middlefield, Mass., aged 
yrs. 


EMERSON—In Amherst, July 31, after a brief illness, 
epee Hopkins, wife of Prof. B. K. Emerson, aged 
51 yrs. : 

KING—In South Boston, July 16, Sarah Emmons, wife 
of Augustus King, aged 87 yrs., 8 mos. 


SHAPLEIGH—In Newton, July 28, Amy A., widow of 
the late Samuel C. Shapleigh of Boston, in her 86th 
year. 


MRS. C. H. ADAMS 


Died in Wellesley Hills, July 17, at the residence of 
her son, Rev. D. E. Adams, Mrs. Catharine H. Adams, 
aged 94 yrs., 11 mos., 4 dys. 

The passing away of one so long identified with the 
Christian life of New England is worthy of notice. 
Mrs. Adams was born in Hollis, N.H. She was the 
daughter of Rev. Eli Smith, who was the minister of 
the Congregational church thirty-six poo settled as 
colleague of the first minister, Rev. Daniel Emerson, 
the two pastorates covering Se eeceient years. He 
married the granddaughter of Rev. Mr. Emerson, a 
family prominently connected with the educational in- 
terests of New England. Mrs. Adams married Rey. 
Darwin Adams, who died in Groton at the age of eighty- 
seven years. She was educated under the instruction 
of her uncle, Rev. Joseph Emerson, one of the first to 
establish a female seminary in this country, in which 
Mary Lyon was educated. To the end of her long life 
she retained the use of her faculties to a remarkable 
degree, was benevolent in her charities, maintaining to 
the last an interest in the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 


MELISSA WILLIAMS CREEGAN, 

Wife of Rey. Charles C. Creegan, D. D., district secre- 
tary of the American Board, entered into rest at her 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Saturday, July 31, after a sick- 
ness that began to develop about two years ago, and 
which has confined her to the house since February last. 
Mrs. Creegan was born in Lebanon, O., and graduated 
from the Norm_] University of that place in the class of 
1871. Subsequently she took a partial course in the- 
ology at Oberlin in the same class with her husband, 
and was regarded by her teachers as a brilliant Hebrew 
scholar. For two years previous to her marriage and 
one year subsequently she was assistant principal of 
the high school at Nebraska City, Neb., of which her 
husband was principal. At Wakeman 6., she was for 
five years the pastor’s wife, greatly endearing herself to 
her husband’s people. For two years she was a faithful 
helpmeet in his labors as home missionary superintend- 
ent of Colorado and the Rocky Mountain district. For 
eight years following her home was in Syracuse, N. Y. 
where her husband held the office of State secretary o 
home missions. The last nine years of her life were 
passed in Newton, Mass., and in Brooklyn, while Dr. 
Creegan has been identified with the American Board. 

Mrs. Creegan was one of the founders of the New York 
State Union and for some years its secretary. During 
her residence in Newton she was one of the executive 
committee of the Woman’s Board of Missions, and at 
the time of her death its vice-president. Mrs. Creegan 
was a woman of marked intellectual force, presiding 
with rare grace and ability over missionary gatherings, 
and several of her printed leaflets have had a wide cir- 
culation. Her end was peace, her trust in the Master 
she had served so well triumphing gloriously over the 
weakness of disease and the shadow of death. She 
leaves four children, one of them an only daughter of 
tender years. 
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Mother Is Cured 


Taken with Congestion of the Liver 
and Kidney Trouble—Took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Improved at once. 


**My mother was taken very sick with con- 
gestion of the liver and kidney trouble. The 
medicines given her did not afford relief and 
we got her a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
The very next day after she took the first dose 
she began to improve and now she is well, and 
owes it all to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.*”” Mrs. D. A. 


STONE, Winthrop, Me. Remember 
H d 9 Sarsa= 
O O S parilla 


Is the best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


‘Hood’s Pills 


Get Hood’s 


are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 25c. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


‘\S~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _sy 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


A NEST OF 


The old custom of keeping a nest of 


drawing-room is coming back into fashion again. 
/was a sensible custom, and we are having many in- 
Every one welcomes 


quiries for such tables today. 
the revival. 


Preferably the tables should be of inlaid mahogany 
or finished in Japanese lacquer with gold decoration. 
We offer here a beautiful set of four mahogany tables at 
only $38. They are of generous size, and very cheap at 


this price. 


The largest table is most elaborately built. ; 
There is a profusion of roses, flowers and vines introduced in 


of Dutch marquetry. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
LYMYER ~ UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
(z= SWEETER, MORE et 
ABLE, LOWES PRICE. 
CHURCH 8) ore rhiscataLocus 
ELLs. * TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
= ny, Venduscn Co, Ctseimnntt Obie. 
2 Oa Pex. uer ce” Church Bells & Chimes. 
> =— Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 
4, 
tables in the 
It 


The entire top is a splendid example 


all of Nature’s colors by the use of rare Oriental woods. 


All the other tables have marquetry borders on the tops, legs and frames. 


The 


different hights and sizes of the four tables add to their convenience. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


@ooccecescoce -coseesesosocsseoceeccos cocszecoeecs 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK. 


Pleasant Curing. 


It’s needless to use nauseous remediés for disorders 

of the liver or digestive tract, and it’s harmful to 

use harsh, 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 

will do more, do it quicker, and without harm. 

Better still, it's a sparkling effervescent draught 

that's as pleasant as it is effective. 


50c. and $1. 


| 
irritating purgatives. i 
| 
6 
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A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


A Pure Soap! 


Always keeping the skin 
soft and smooth. 
Matchless for the Complexion. 


WILLIAMS’ 
JERSEYCREAM 
TOILET SOAP 


Ask your druggist for it. 
If he canr hot supp | u, we will mail 
you a san cake 1 receipt of 2c., 
to pay postage. 
Full sized cake 15c. 
One dozer cakes of soap anda 
beautiful 


TRANSPARENT 
WINDOW ~x» ¢ 

THERMOMETER § 27,5. 27),. 
Re is taf oe 


Address, DEPARTMENT G, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Manufacturers for over half a century of 


Williams’ Celebrated ShavingSoaps 


% 
a 
< 
= 
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Ro, 


carefully 
packed 
together, 


CREAM- 
MED CINAL- WEAUN® 


ERSEY 


é 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 
2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. | 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. | 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. Days OF THy YOUTH. 
8. House OF OUR GOD. 


11. HOMELAND. 
12. HUMILITY. 
13. GoD IN NATURE. 


7. “ABIDE WITH US.” | 


18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 
19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 
20. ** GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
Si; “Tae” 
22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 
23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” / 
24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” | 
25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 
27. THE MASTER AND HIs DISCIPLEs. 
29. SIMON PETER, 
30. JAMES. 
$1. JoHN. 
2. PAUL, 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. | 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Adress SERVICES, | 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 


| per cent., 


| mand for 


| will never be regretted. 


| cost of future importations. 
| taste and every pocketbook. 
| artistic and buy now. 
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Sunday School Notes 


The Tennessee S. S. Association held six county 
meetings in July, and has arranged three for Au- 
gust, five for September and 10 for October. 

Alexander G. Tyng, a son of Rey. S. H. Tyng of 
New York, and a member of the first International 
Lesson Committee, died at his home in Peoria, IL, 
in July. 

Memphis has completed a house-to-house visita- 
tion, resulting in stimulating enthusiasm, increas- 
ing activity and many accessions to the churches 
and schools. 

The Loyal 8. S. Army methods are reported as 
securing punctual attendance, lesson study, in- 
crease in the collections and a marked improve- 
ment in the order. 

A primary workers’ summer school, held in Chi- 
cago for a week in July, had 274 students, 192 vis- 
itors and an average daily attendance of 185. Six 
regular instructors carried out a system of class 
work, and special addresses were given. 

A Brooklyn school closes its session half an hour 
early once a month to devote the time to a prayer 
service. Between 80 and 90 per cent. of those 
joining the church on confession have come from 
the school. Much is attributed to this service. 

At the Ohio State convention an indebtedness of 
more than $3,000 was provided for by $1,000 in 
cash and pledges from individuals and counties. 
The prompt action of the convention saved to the 
State the services of Marion Lawrence, who for 
several years has been the field secretary. 

Michigan holds an annual rally day in the sum- 
mer. The city of Grand Rapids observed it in July 
by a procession of about 6,000 scholars through the 


| principal streets, accompanied by bands playing 


Sunday school music, and the scholars bearing ban- 
ners, flags, mottoes and devices. The streets were 
profusely decorated and the people turned out in 
large numbers. 

Iowa has more than 50,000 8.8. teachers. The 
State Association has prepared a list of questions 
which are being put into their hands. After study 
an examination is taken, and those obtaining 80 
or above, are recognized as being up to 


the standard and are awarded a certificate. The 
others are offered the State normal course, upon 


completion of which they will be able to pass. 


The Dartmouth College entrance scholar- 


ships of $150, $100 and $100 for best exam- 
| inations have been awarded to Joseph Raphael 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., R. H. Whitcomb of Win- 
chendon, Mass., and J. A. Mason of Brook- 
field, Mass., respectively. 


« It makes the mind very free when we give 
up wishing and only think of bearing what 


' is laid upon us and doing what is given us to 
| do.—George Eliot. 


AN OLD FASHION REVIVED.—A familiar sight in 
the drawing-rooms of Boston’s merchant princes 
half a century ago was the nest of mahogany tables, 
with delicate marquetry inlay, which always stood 
in the drawing-room. These nests of tables are 
coming back into fashion, and there is a great de- 
them this season. The best bargain in 
this line which we have noted is the offer of a nest 


| of four marquetry tables, made by the Paine Fur- 


niture Co., and priced at only $38 complete. 


GENUINE ORIENTAL RuGs.—A genuine Oriental 
rug, like every “thing of beauty,” is indeed “‘a joy 
forever.”’” Rich in coloring, fine in texture, durable 
in wear, the money you invest in such a treasure 
We offer our immense 
stock of these goods for a limited time at old prices, 
although the new tariff will add materially to the 
Rugs to suit every 
Be wise as well as 
Joel Goldthwait & Co., 169 
Washington Street, Boston. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY AND WASHINGTON.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 


| most delightful nine-day tour to the Gettysburg bat- 


tlefield, Caverns of Luray and Washington, to leave 
Boston Sept. 8. This tour will be in charge of one 
of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover an 
intensely interesting section of the upper South. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. The round-trip rate, $35 from Boston, 


| includes all necessary expenses during the entire 


time absent. For itineraries and full information 
apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
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Here’s a Treat! There’s no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s 89232" Pork and Beans 


Baked 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
grocers; send 6c for sample can or tal for free book- 
Jet. Van Camp Packing Oo., 

324 Kentucky Ave.,. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Blood 
Humors 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, or blotchy, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, from infancy to age, speedily cured by 
warm baths with CuTicuRA Soap, gentle anoint- 
ings with CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and mild doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


jd. Potter D. arp C. Corp. 
How to Cure Every Blood Humor,” apee 


Is sold throughout the 
Props., Boston. ag“ 


FACE HUMORS ?~™* tS" 


ge Grand Meri Prize of 
Se 6,600 francs at Paris < 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera } 
Debility and Wasting Diseases ; In- 
creases the Appetite, Stren, hens the 
Nerves and builds up i entire mens 


Paris: 7 Rue 


New York: FOUGERA. & co. 
26-30 A William St. 


lodide of Iron 


Tue Most SuccessFuL Remepies oF Eur 

for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 

CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Ete. 

None genuine unless signed ee Tineary 

ruc Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Sensible and Ambitious Negroes ARMSTRONG 4 McKELVY HIEE LEAD 


Pittsburgh. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE RECENT HAMPTON «tigate: 38 like 2 
CONFERENCE eas ogee reat manv othe ticl 

The conference heartily commends the cecnon Pittsburg. 8 sf the 
work of the Hampton Institute in its en- Teeanath 
deavor to study the sociological problems of ECKSTEIN ee offered for sale » Some good, SOMeC 
American Negroes. After a consideration of ATLANTIC : 
bo urgent needs of the Negro people the con- BRADLEY | . bad. (See list of the bran ds which 
erence recommends : BROOKLYN . 

First, That Negroes be urged to become aren New York. : 
landholders, and we suggest as the best means are gen ulne, Or good. } They are 
to this end the formation of land companies to ULSTER A ‘ 
purchase large tracts which may be subdi- UNION 6“ 22 
vided and sold on terms to suit the masses. SOUTHERN ; aS by th S old Du tch pro- 

Second, That building associations and say- SHIPMAN } caicage. ie l A : 
ings banks are the best means of securing COLLIER cess oO SLOW COTTOSION. Avoid 

omes. 

Third, That our people establish and pat- eet Is Louis. ; 4 
ronize business enterprises among ourselves RD ENS getting the other sort by mak- 
for the supplying of our own wants and the SOUTHERN | t. oe 
employment of our own labor. JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO | Ing sure of th e b rand. 

Fourth, That industrial exchanges be es- ante, ee | 
tablished in cities for the encouragement of cae Cleveland. F EE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
our skilled workmen and workwomen. s saom, saw, ARREEE, ory detred shade! ready obsained | Pamphler iving 

Fifth, That school boards in our large cities ETS Duffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of duterene deticus ona are 
introduce industrial training into the public KENTUCKY ro various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 

Louisville, intending to paint, 


school system. ' ~ 
Sixth, That the people be urged to practice Natonal Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
more rigid economy in their expenditures ; 
that teachers and others in positions of influ- 
ence impress upon our girls the idea of econ- Dé 
omy, neatness and simplicity of dress; and ee Gee wont be CS ee ha ee 
Wy) 


that ministers advise their congregations > MCR) 
against extravagant expenditures for church a e OO Ing oo We 2 
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edifices and against too costly funerals. a 
Seventh, The distribution from time to time 
of simple, pointed and brief tracts for the Ea S 
people, containing information and advice on 
agriculture, domestic economy, hygiene and : 
other questions affecting our welfare. 
Eighth, That mothers’ meetings and fireside Don t try to 
schools be carried on in every community ; 


that special attention be given to the training keep house without a 


of our girls in domestic service and household 


duties; and that in cities especial efforts be 
made to provide for the proper reception, as- 
sistance and friendly guidance of young men | 
and women who are strangers to city life. 

Ninth, We believe that we need to pay espe- 
cial attention to the moral welfare of our own , B 
people, to impress a spirit of sacrifice upon 
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our educated and professional classes; we H 
deeply deplore the criminal propensities of This Oven Thermometer 


our lowest classes and should strive by all 
honorable means to prevent their increase, the 
most practicable means to this end*being the 
establishment in every Southern State of a re- 
formatory for juvenile offenders, who may 
thus be reclaimed from vice and made useful 
citizens. 
Tenth, That there is need of a duly author- 
ized person, qualified by special preparation, 
experience and zeal, to spread among our peo- G l e Nn wood a A Pe Cc. = S B 
ple by lectures and personal talks a knowledge ; : 
of practical methods of social regeneration The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 
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Eleventh, And finally, after conference and 
discussion, we steadfastly continue in our be- 
lief that the Negro has a bright future in this 


country, and that by cultivating peace and t 
harmony with our fellow-citizens and by re- = 
liance on the aid of our Heavenly Father we e 


may reasonably hope for its realization. 
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I have at all times endeavored to look stead- Are now ready to show a very large stock of 


ily at my subject.— William Wordsworth. 
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FOR THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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BARNAT 


HENRY 


The 


T (the American Journal of Education, founded and edited for more than thirty years by Dr. Barnard) is the best 
Zand only general authority in respect to the progress of American education during the past century. 
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ecomprehensiveness of this work, and its persistent publication under many adverse circumstances, entitle the 


Gilman, of 


C. 


President D. 


editor to the grateful recognition of all investigators of our system of instruction. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
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4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥.; 
* Chicago, Dl.; and Los Angeles, Cal.;  100-paged 
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THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, in a climate ip pana for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E. I. Bosworth, See’y. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD  (O:c@isi? 
“Natta THEOLOGICAL 
or College Graduates. 
SEMINARY, 


Full een on appli- 
n 
bese HARTFORD, CT. 


Prof. E. K. MITCHELL, 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 Pp. M. 

The opening address by the Rev. MARVIN R. VIN- 
CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 23, at 4 Pp. M. . 

Students are urged to be present at the opening. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses in the 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


For catalogues 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. H. Ejighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the “8100 a year plan.” 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15,1897. Send for Catalogues. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A, M., Principal. 


VERMONT 


VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADESIY. 


DAVID Y, COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art, 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, SALEM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
New building. First-class equipment. Modern meth- 
ods. Expenses reasonable. Address 
Principal W. P. BECKWITH, Ph. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


| MONSON ACADEMY, 


Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept. 7. For catalogue, MERE, 
ARTHUR N. BUR Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for health and hard ae The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entranee examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN Hyp&, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher é@ucation of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of are also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 4897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. examina- 
tion Sept. 7,8. For circulars ad 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
The most advanced methods, Library; —— 
chemical, biological laboratories; grins um, etc. 
Founded 1841. Opens Sept. 9, 1897. JoSEPH H. 
SawYERr, M. A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 176-page Catalogue, showing kag 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. ENSES 
low. 30th year. J. K. MARSHALL, Regis’ . 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMIBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music. 
and Special Courses. iexcellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, | 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped orato- 
ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study, 


#200 a year. Send for Cata és 
H.S. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. | 
Prepares boys for college or selentifie school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A, M., 
?rin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSEPTS, BOSTON, 


SCHOOL OF DOPESTIC SCIENCE AND 
Christian Work. (B.¥.W.C.A.) Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. ‘tari 
ete. Tenth year. Address for cire L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly p 
Boody’s Training School), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Pre 


For both sexes, Prepares for 
College and Seientifie Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings, Full 
equipment. Terms reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue. 

DANA M. Dustan, Principal. 


Tabor 
Academy, 
Marion, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. 


Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses fai and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art 8 and 
music rooms, ete.; superior in new 
and improved buildings, with hot 
water-heating, etc.; over acres and 
groves. Terms 8400 P= year. re | URA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W, F. DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD, 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
Formerly School for Christian Workers, 
Mass. A band of Student Volunteers 
tigated and decided upon the 
nent Sunday school man says: “A 
such careful management and it 

nized everywhere as a necessity. 

and practical idea.” T 

gt the Departments, Bible Se! 

pen to men and women of 
consecration. Fall term ones 

catalogue to the See’y, J. L. 
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Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 


assistants, elected with speczal reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of dzligence 
and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 


of this school for origznality and leadership and 
as being the Stamdard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
al and psy constructed. Office oper 
Gaily, from 9 till2o0’clock. Prospectus Post Free, 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls teamste- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FORK YOUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
ay Situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15,1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 


Rey. SAMUEL VY. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal lo college work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hail. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14. Tlus- 
trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin., 
East Greenwich, R. I. - 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, - 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses. Unusually 


healthful and attractive situation. 
academy and 18th of Home. 
J. H. Roov, Principal. 


72d year of 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
‘and Young Ladies, 


‘* Hillside,’? Norwalk, Conn. 

Situation healthful and -beautiful. Cur- 
ricnlum comprises full college preparatory 
courses, and advanced work in literature 


aid other liberalizing studies. Individual 
‘gstruction. Fin iy 
Mics is. Mapa. Principarr 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 


“Miss Atken’s” School for Girls, 


Stamford, Connecticut. 


Pleasant and healthful grounds and build- 
ings. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s method of 
study. Academic, College Preparatory, and 
Special courses. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges. Only forty-five minutes from 
New York. 


(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, A.B. 


A tree is known ; 
by its fruit, and we are willing that 


the 
New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. 

Many —very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed here. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hatz, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YoRK 


NEW YORK,. PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 
tion for college or business. For catalogue address 

C. J. WRIGHT, A. M. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YorK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New York City. Thorough Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten through College Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; also 
conversational French and German. Home and 
chaperonage for special students. 
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NEW 


YORK 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 


Wells College. 
ee Sr —} This thoroughly 
endowed institu 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
young women in 
this country. 
Founded in 1868 
by Henry Wells 
Esq. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 
gifts from him and 
from Mr. Edwin B. 
Morgan. The pro- 
gress of this col- 
lege has been rapid and it has been constantly broaden- 
ing its field andr ng its standard until it is now unsur- 
passed in its edu onal facilities. Young women who 
intend taking a college course are invited to send for 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. Address i 
WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEIIY 


G4th Wear. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 
all year. Fall term Sept. 15, *Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, BINGHAMTON. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regularcourses. Preparation for College 
and European travel. Address 

Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEw YORE, FORT EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


Women and Giris. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Elocution. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEw YORK. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. . 


Summer Courses. 
Third Session, July 5-August 13. Twenty-nine courses 
in Mathematics, Science, Languages and Pedagogy. A 
delightful suburban locality in New York City. For 
announcement write to CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 
FOR BUSINESS 


STUD We teach Book. 


NEw YORK, BUFFALO. 
keeping, Business Forms, Pen- 
manship, Com’l Law, Letter 


x= 
SUAS 
reer. 
| Writing, Arithmetic, Short 


and, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at 
your own HOME, Success guar- 
flanteed every earnest student. 


ATTON, 
College Bide., Buffulo.N.Y. 


NEw YORK, BROOKLYN. 


he Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 

138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn. 

A boarding and day school for girls, offer- 
ing individual instruction by specialists in 
all English and Classical branches. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Health- 
ful, pleasant, and thoroughly equipped 
buildings. Convenient to the manifold 


means of culture in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Opens September 30. 


CLARA R. COLTON. 
CORNELIA H. FULTON. 


Verne ipals. 
KATHARINE 8S. WOODWARD. 


OHIO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTMENT LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session each week 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. B., See’y; 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 


MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. Regular Classical, Scientific 
and Literary Courses. Liberal Electives. Both 
sexes. Also an Academy which fits for any College 
and a School of Music. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and information as to 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, President. 
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a ~~ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
| | IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NOW | REA Ie, 
A History of the United States of 


America and its Institutions 


For Advanced Grades. By CHARLES MORRIS, author of 
‘‘An Elementary History of the United States,’’ ‘ Half- 
Hours with American History,’’ ‘‘ The Aryan Race,’’ 
‘« Civilization,’’ etc. Bound in half leather, $1.00. 


During the past half century the writers of school histories have served 
up their historical hash with so little variation in method and matter, that it 
will be truly refreshing to find an author who has departed from the well-worn 
path and has ventured bo give something new on this important subject. New 
in method and matter, and yet in accord with the most approved modern 
methods of teaching, this book cannot fail to meet with the approval of teachers 
and sehool officers. 


If you are in need of a new history do not adopt any before seeing 
this latest and best book. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


MORRIS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


ae . FULLY ILLUSTRATED. WITH MAPS. 
Reet | | Price: Exchange, 35 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


1. This book is intended as an introduction to the regular school histories in general 
| use, and is adapted to pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
oe 2. It is devoted to the leading facts of American history, giving special at- 
tention to. those relating to the development of the country. 
3. These facts are presented in a continuous narrative showing how the country 
has developed from the timé of Columbus. 
and the leading places of amusement. It not only tells the story of the leaders but of the people in their home 
| 4 rs and customs, progress in invention and development in the 
THE ST. DENIS, | *"5: This book deals not al th political development, but also with the detail 

. 5. This book deals not alone with political development, but also w ie details 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York, ife—the description of those powerful influences which have made 

European Plan, Opp. Grace Church. not only America but Americans. 
pan meee 6. The inner story of the American people is set forth in a series of chapters de- 
/ WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. | seriptive of city and country life, and various periods of our colonial and 

| national history. 

7. Special effort has been made to write this work ina clear, lucid and simple 
| | stvle, adapting i€ to the comprehension of the young, and at the same time 
| making it of interest to older readers, so it will be read or studied not omy with 
interest but with delight. 


N atmosphere 
4A of quiet re- 
finement, an 
unsurpassed cui- 
sine, a thoroughly 
modern house in 
everything that 
contributes to crea- 
ture comfort, 
make the 

ST. DENIS 
one ofthe most / 
popular hotels {j 


AN ideal location, opposite 

the beautiful pile and 
grounds of Grace Church, 
most convenient to either up-town 
or down-town business districts 


of every-day | 


J.B. LIPPINGOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia, 
SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE CONGRECATIONALIST. 


TO OBTAIN THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA AT $25 


With a LARGE SPECIAL DISCOUNT to THE CONGREGATIONALIST Readers Ordering Within 30 Days. 


ENTIRE OFFER LIMITED TO 500 SETS. COMPLETE SET DE- THIS EDITION IS NOT ABRIDGED IN ANY RESPECT BUT CONTAINS 
LIVERED ON RECEIPT OF $2.00, BALANCE PAYABLE $2.00 { EVERY ONE OF THE 8,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 700 MAPS, 25,000 
PER MONTH. r - st si = af i PAGES, EXACTLY AS IN THE EXPENSIVE ORIGINAL. sa » 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 


Recognizing that the only way to do business during 
hard times is to offer special inducements, the publishers 
of the first and only faithful reprint of this great work 
have gotten up this special edition and make this un 
paralleled offer. 

ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 

Nota single article, map or illustration being omitted. 
To you, then, this offer means the complete Eneyelope- 
dia Britannica for 825, or 830 with the supplement, with 
a large discount, even from that figure, if ordered this 
month, 

We publish also the only American Supplement, the 
work of 500 eminent specialists; thus the Eneyelopiwdia 
Britannica, with our supplemented volumes, becomes 
the latest as well as the greatest work of its kind. 

The volumes are jandsomely and durably bound, in 
genuine silk-cloth bindings, double-hinged with flexible 
back, on good quality book paper, It Is sewed on the 
“Smythe Sewer,’ which makes the most durable of 
bindings. 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE BY 
ANY CONCERN ANYWHERE. 


No such books have ever. been offered of such size and | 


quality for so low a price, They contain the highest | 


character of knowledge and literature in the world, | 


written by the most eminent living authors; it is un- | 


doubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever 
been published in the English language. 


With its wealth of illustration, facility for ready refer. | 


ence and its reliable character, it has no rival, Wide in 
scope, original, exhaustive, universal In adaptability to 
the needs of all who would keep abreast of the times, 
it is indispensable alike to scholars, to professional men 
and to all busy people who wish to have at hand the 
best arranged and most complete reference library. 
Extent and compactness of information and compara 
tive cheapness considered, it has more celue than a col- 


lection of a thansand ordinary rolames. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 
OUT OF HUNDREDS RECEIVED, 
STAYNER, ONT, 
Deay Sirs: 1 do not see how it was possible to give 
such good binding and. paper at such an enormously low 
figure. Altogether it is by far the best bargain of any- 
thing of the kind I have seen. 
Yours very truly, (Rey.) ROBERT POGUE. 
HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D, C, 
Dear Sir: We are giad at this date to acknowledge the 
receipt of the set of * Britannica” which arrived some 
time since. It will be of Invaluable service to us in our 
work. Your recent offer was the onl eaeekereaod on 
which we could have gotten the service therein situated. 
Yours very respectfully, FE. L. MORRIS. 
: (Instructor In Biology.) 
The books may be returned to us any time 
NO RISK. within 15 days, if not perfectly satisfactury, 
and your money will be returned, 


Send $2.00 at once to secure the benefit of this 
invaluable offer. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
bh discount applies to all the other styles we 
publish, 
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Volume LXXXII 


Dr. DUNNING’S 


Congregationalists in America 


may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
Special price of 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 227. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
6 Months for : 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


2 $1.00 
4 Weeks Free 


N many a summer hotel on Sunday 
I morning may be found a group of 

- Christians excusing themselves to 
one another for not going to church. 
Reasons are plenty enough for staying at 
home. The audience may be strangers, 
the singing poor, the sermon meager; 
while the stimulating book, the opportu- 
nity for private meditation or the privi- 
lege of idleness after exhausting work may 
be attractive. But when all these condi- 
tions hold, the chief loss to the Chris- 
tian who stays at home is the loss 
of sympathetic association in worship 
which cultivates spiritual sensitiveness. 
As many know from experience, peculiar 
and special enlightenment and exaltation 
come from mingling in an assembly of 
worshipers. Stately phrases of prayer 
and praise, even in a foreign tongue, 
bring one not only nearer to God but 
closer to his fellowmen, moving him to 
respect them and enjoy their presence. 
Life is made worthier, all honorable 
thoughts richer, all right aims nobler, 
by such public worship. Often men and 
women advancing in years relax their 
habits of attending church, imagining 
that their want of interest arises from 
increasing knowledge, when it is really 
the decaying of spiritual sense, a grow- 
ing isolation which anticipates physical 
death. Almost any kind of a church 
which is composed of genuine worship- 
ers may supply something of great value 
to him who attends it in a devout spirit. 
This is as true of vacation days as of 
any other time. You cannot afford to 
stay at home and lose sight of the ob- 
ject which first drew your feet to the 
house of God. 


Dr. Ji : Hammond Trumbull, who died in 
Hartford last Thursday, was a unique 
personage in New England. He had 
been for many years the foremost living 
authority in matters of Connecticut. his- 
tory, and has done more than any other 
to verify and preserve her colonial records. 
He prepared a dictionary to Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, and was at one time perhaps the 
only white man who could read that book. 


‘He was for twenty-six years president of 


the Connecticut Historical Society, and 
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was a member of many other organizations 
for the advancement of science. Yale 
University, of which he was an alumnus, 
and Harvard each honored him with the 
degree of LL. D., while Columbia gave 
him the degree of L. H. D. A long list 
of works dealing with the early history 
of Connecticut attests his patient scholar- 
ship. He served in Connecticut as secre- 
tary of State during the entire period of 
the Civil War, and for many years was 
its State librarian. His literary labors 
continued till his death at the age of 
seventy-five years. He was a brother of 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull of the. Sunday 
School Times, and also leaves another 
brother and a sister. Dr. Trumbull’s 
literary work did not widely attract popu- 
lar attention, but was of the sort which re- 
quires great patience and thoroughness 
and which comparatively few men are 
willing to undertake. But its value, al- 
ready recognized as very great, will in- 
crease in future years. His example is 
worthy to be considered by educated 
young men who have some leisure and 
who seek to be of permanent service to 
the community and the country. 


Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Semi- 
nary, in addressing the New York Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, last week, told of a 
recent discussion at the Chicago Com- 
mons, when one speaker, a professional 
man, advocated what he called the phi- 
losophy of power. He said: ‘I am tired 
of hearing the Golden Rule urged upon the 
working man. It never has been, is not, 
and never will be carried into practice. 
The struggle for existence is the law of 
nature, and the survival of the fittest is 
the conclusion of science. Competition 
is the principle of commerce andindustry. 
Might, then, is the only right. To stop 
for the weak is to retard progress.” A 
workman, also a socialist, then arose, 
quoted from Professor Drummond’s book, 
The Ascent of Man, ‘There is a struggle 
for the lives of others in nature as surely 
as for the life of self,’’ and then proceeded 
to say: “I have read elsewhere that there 
is less of the struggle for the life of others 
in the carnivora. Your evolution must 
have been arrested at that point. But 
men! Itis to get the beast that is in man 
out of all of us that Christ hung on the 
cross, and it makes a fellow’s heart full to 
think he had to die for that.” How Pro- 
fessor Drummond would have enjoyed this 
revelation that his book had been read to 
such good purpose by one of those whom 
society is wont to class as foolish, or at 
best full of vain imaginings; and how 
fortunate it is for modern society that it 
has in the college and social settlements 
of our cities arenas where men of diverse 
theories of life can contest in debate that 
is frank and illuminating. 


It is always a little irritating when a 
member of any branch of the Christian 
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Church claims that it possesses a monop 
oly of brains. Commenting upon the 
reported change in the theological posi- 
tion of a well-known evangelist, a corre- 
spondent expresses surprise that an eyan- 
gelist should change his religious beliefs. 
““Evangelists,”’ he goes on to say, ‘never 
are students or thinkers, and it is only 
students and thinkers who change.” In 
disproof of the first part of this statement 
it would only be necessary to cite a few 
facts from Christian history to point, for 
instance, to a man of burning zeal like 
Finney, who at the same time framed a 
system of theology and impressed himself 
upon one of the leading colleges of the 
land. What would our friend say of the 
evangelistic spirit which characterized _ 
Professor Drummond, the influence of 
whose splendid work in behalf of students 
the world over will last as long as that of 
the books which have given him fame? 
Respecting the latter half of the asser- 
tion, that it is only students and thinkers 
who change, it is sufficient to say that if 
it is intended as a compliment to them it 
is one which cuts both ways; while if it 
is meant to assert a general truth it is 
about as vulnerable as the earlier state- 
ment. As between an unscholarly evan- 
gelist anda juiceless, unenthusiastic “‘stu- 
dent or thinker”’ the world in general 
would be inclined to make its choice of 
the former. But fortunately there is no 
such incompatibility between learning and 
zeal as our dogmatic and rather presump- 
tuous friend would try to make the public 
believe. 


In the valuable twenty-page pamphlet 
just published for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, the dis- 
coverers of the new Sayings of Jesus, ex- 
press the opinion that these fragments 
could not have been written much later 
than the year 200 A. D., and may perhaps 
be ascribed to a still earlier date. Inas- 
much as the Sinaitic and Vatican Codices, 
hitherto the oldest accessible New Testa- 
ment manuscripts, are assigned by West- 
cott and Hort to somewhere in the vicinity 
of the middle of’ the fourth century, it 
seems probable that the new sayings ante- 
date by from 150 to 200 years the manu- 
scripts upon which modern scholarship for 
the last twenty-five years has placed largest 
reliance. It is, however, becoming more 
and more evident that valuable as these 
half-dozen sayings are for purposes of 
comparison, and as revealing perhaps the 
influence of certain tendencies of thought 
in the early church, we have not yet come 
into possession, through the researches of 
these enterprising archeologists, of any 
substantial addition to our existing stock 
of knowledge of Jesus and his writings. 
We eall attention to a report elsewhere in 
this issue of Harnack’s opinion concern- 
ing these Logia, and are glad to announce 
for speedy publication an interesting arti- 
ele referring to recent Christian discover- 
ies from the pen of Mr. James Hardy 
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Ropes, a son of Professor Ropes of An- 
dover. 


Reasonable Liberty for Teachers 

We have already expressed our judg- 
ment concerning the resignation of Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown University. Sub- 
sequent events have not led us to change 
our position. But the protest issued last 
week by a number of the professors of 
that institution against the action of the 
trustees, which led the president to re- 
sign, so forcibly states the principle in- 
volved as to call for further comment. 
We do not see that the reply of Hon. J. H. 
Walker in behalf of the trustees in any 
degree invalidates the force of this pro- 
test. Indeed, at least one of them disclaims 
agreement with Mr. Walker’s statements. 
President Andrews advocates the free 
coinage of silver by the United States in 
a ratio to gold of sixteen to one. The 
trustees in effect admonished him that 
the public avowal by him of such a policy 
would discourage gifts to the university. 
The president thereupon concluded that 
the choice was placed before him of sup- 
pressing his convictions on that subject 
or resigning his office. He took the latter 
alternative. 

That there are limits to the freedom of 
speech to be allowed to college presi- 
dents or to those in any position of re- 
sponsibility is freely admitted. A teacher 
in a Christian institution may not avow 
himself an atheist, may not oppose the 
doctrines it was founded to defend. No 
teacher in this country may advocate im- 
morality or denounce the fundamental 
principles of our Government. Further 
than this, regard for the prosperity of a 
school or college intrusted to a teacher 
would restrain him from championing 
views prejudicial to its interests unless 
he was convinced that he ought to teach 
such views. In such a case ordinary hon- 
esty would prompt him to resign. 

But the trustees of Brown University 
have placed themselves squarely on the 
ground that its president ought not to 
support the leading plank in the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party in the 
recent political campaign. Their reason 
is that those opposed to that platform will 
withhold gifts from the university. The 
professors in their protest state that nearly 
all of them are opposed to President An- 
drews's views on the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Sois The Congregationalist. Still, it 
is a question of public policy demanding 
discussion. Educated young men espe- 
cially ought to understand it. They ought 
to know all that can be said in its favor 
as well as against it. The fact that most 
of the professors oppose it while the pres- 
ident defends it guarantees that the stu- 
dents of Brown will have fair opportu- 
nity to consider it. A university whose 
faculty is required to be united concern- 
ing any important subject on which pub- 
lic opinion is divided is no place for a 
young man who seeks to be educated 
into intellectual independence. Funds for 
a university given under such a condition 
would better be withheld. We have al- 
ready suffered too much as a nation, polit- 
ically and religiously, through attempts 
to educate young people by presenting to 
them only one side of great questions or 
by allowing them to hear the other side 
only from those who are opposed to it. 

We believe that the position of Presi- 
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dent Andrews on the question of free 
silver is wrong. We are sure that his 
position on the question of freedom in 
education is right. We rejoice in the 
manly protest of the professors who sup- 
port him. Any man has the right to 
plant a school and prescribe what shall 
be taught in it so long as he furnishes the 
money to support it. Men who are ready 
to promise to teach what is prescribed 
whether they believe it or not have the 
right to contract to do that work. The 
result is sure to be a poor school, poor or 
dishonest teaching and weak scholars, if 
we wait long enough. But for our uni- 
versities we plead that they may be en- 
couraged to have higheraims. Let young 
men and women be taught that they will 
find truth best by looking at great ques. 
tions fairly on all sides. Let their teachers 
know that they are required to be honest 
and diligent, but that their opinions on 
these questions are not marketable. Let 
professors, presidents and trustees frankly 
speak their minds and give their reasons 
for differences of views. 

The purpose of the college is not to 
bring its scholars to membership in any 
one religious denomination or political 
party, or to keep them there. It is to in- 
terest them in thinking, to teach them 
how to think, to encourage them in right 
methods of thinking and to help them to 
confidence in the conclusions formed by 
their thinking. The real benefactors of 
educational institutions would not throw 
away their money to promote the con- 
tinued dominance of a creed which it is 
the purpose of education to improve upon, 
or to a party which experience may show 
has outlived its usefulness. Let us edu- 
cate men and women to independent 
judgment founded on competent minds 
and unassailable integrity, and trust in 
God to move men and women of that sort 
to furnish the necessary funds. 


Phases of Educational Progress 


We present this week a series of arti- 
cles and an array of fact and opinion re- 
lating to the subject of education. While 
our columns week by week reflect to 
some extent the life of our schools and 
colleges, and chronicle as they take place 
current events in the educational world, 
we think it well once a year to bring this 
great and increasingly important subject 
to the attention of our readers in a still 
more noticeable way. There certainly 
never was a time when interest in the 
best and most symmetrical intellectual 
development was so general in the com- 
munity. 

We have tried in this issue to secure 
both variety and timeliness in the special 
articles. Now that the precise functions 
of a college president are being weighed, 
Dr. Thwing’s article will at once arrest 
attention. We have seen no better sum- 
mary of the remarkable history of the 
Fayerweather bequest than Mr. Moulson 
presents. It points anew the moral that 
persons wishing to endow institutions can- 
not be too scrupulous in drawing their 
wills, lest purposes cherished through 
many years be defeated by the construc- 
tion put upon the document by the execu- 
tors or by the determination of the heirs 
to obtain, if possible, the lion’s share of 
the estate. Superintendent Balliet writes 
upon the religious element in public 
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school instruction. Miss Arnold’s con- 
tribution shows the extent to which the 
study-of nature throttgh literature has 
now become a feature of the public 
schools, while modern methods employed 
to enlighten the minds and alleviate the 
lot of the mentally defective classes 
are graphically portrayed by Mr. Munro, 
Mrs. Clark, in her customary spicy way, 
argues the question of the desirability of 
college education, while the need of pay- 
ing more attention to the higher schools 
in country towns is contended for by Mr. 
Blake. 
Gregg’s article on luxury in college life, 
even though his criticism of men who 
idle away their time and throw away 
their father’s money is trenchant to the 
verge of severity. 

This issue is also notably rich in para- 
graphic and reportorial matter touching 
recent educational events and the drift of 
thought and. feeling among educators. 
The accounts of what has been going on 
at the various summer schools were writ- 
ten by those who have had the opportu- 
nity of personally observing them, and the 
two great educational meetings of the 
summer are reviewed by a competent 
judge of them. All in all this issue fur- 
nishes, without being too heavy for hot 
weather reading, an outlook both illumi- 
nating and inspiring. 


Henry Barnard 


A student of theology, especially as it 
has been developed and modified by Amer- 
ican thought, never hears the name of 
the city of Hartford, Ct., mentioned with- 
out thinking of Horace Bushnell. The 
student of American literature thinks of 
this same city as the place of residence of 
Charles Dudley Warner and, during the 
last years of her life, of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. But for the student of the his- 
tory of education in the United States 
Hartford has peculiar interest because it 
was the birthplace and is now the home 
of Henry Barnard, to whom the people of 
this country are indebted more than to 
any other man for service rendered in 
various ways as a promoter of rational 
education. Born in Hartford in 1811, 
graduating at Yale in 1830 and admitted 
to the bar in 1835, he began his public 
career as a member of the Connecticut 
legislature, and at once won attention by 
his advocacy of reform in the manage- 
ment of the penal, charitable and edueca- 
tional institutions of the State, many of 
which he effected during his term of 
service of three years. From 1838 to 1842 
he was secretary of the Board of School 
Commissioners of Connecticut, from 1843 
to 1849 he was school commissioner of 


Rhode Island, from 1850 to 1854 superin-— 


tendent of the Connecticut State schools, 
from 1857 to 1859 he was president of 
Wisconsin University, and in 1867 he be- 
came the first United States commissioner 
of education. 

Of the work that he accomplished for 
these States and the nation, those compe- 
tent to judge have spoken in se a 


terms. 


All that Horace Magee 
Massachusetts Henry Ba was to 


Connecticut and Rhode Island as a con- 


structive administrator, while his 
to the profession at large was far 
than that of any other man because of 1 


influence he exerted as editor of | 


No one should pass by Mr. | 


>. 


increased usefulness. 
- efficiency cannot be secured otherwise for 
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American Journal of Education, which he 
began to edit and publish in 1855 and con- 
tinued to edit for more than a third of a 
century, a journal that called forth from 
John Stuart Mill the highest praise and 


- profound regret that England had noth- 


ing in the same field worthy of comparison 
with it, a journal in which, to quote the 
words of an eminent authority, ‘“‘was re- 
corded every notable event, important ex- 
periment, interesting theory and impor- 
tant detail of biography that bore upon the 
educational life or progress of man in 
either hemisphere. If its volumes should 
disappear the world would be without an 
admirable record of professional prog- 
ress.” 

Mr. Barnard has ceased from his life 
work and now lives at ease blessed with 
the respect and admiration of the profes- 
sion whose condition he did so much to 
better. When he sees the record of his 
own marvelous industry and fertility as 
an administrator and an author he cer- 
tainly can take to himself the comforting 
thought that he has not been an idler or a 
useless citizen, and when he sees the mar- 
velous evolution of the school system of 
this country and the ever-widening realm 
of pedagogy he must rejoice that it has 
been his privilege to lay foundations 
broad and deep and to. set in motion or 
guide forces whose beneficent final results 
no imagination can foresee. 


A New Tendency in Education 


It is now several years since the experi- 
ment of vacation schools was made and 
its success has been conceded. Entered 
upon primarily, and still continued chiefly, 
for the benefit of poor children in cities, 
it already has been given a considerably 
broader range. With a somewhat differ- 
ent motive and aim the same principle 
has been illustrated in summer schools of 
all sorts, from simple endeavors to inter- 
est and employ the young to courses of 
lectures and discussions of the profound- 


est scientific or metaphysical character 


for their elders. It is now suggested that 
education be made continuous, not only 
by such stop-gaps as vacation schools but 
also by the uninterrupted pursuit of regu- 
lar term work throughout the entire year. 
This idea originated, we believe, at the 
Chicago University. It has been acted 
upon there from the beginning and also 
in some of the normal schools of Minne- 
sota, and thus far with favorable results. 
A brief but valuable paper on the subject, 
by Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick, of the normal 
school at Winona, is included in the Au- 
gust number of The American Monthly 
Review of Reviews. 

~The advantages claimed for this new 
application of familiar educational meth- 
ods are substantial. Among them are 
the following. Instead of standing idle 
for nearly or quite one-quarter of each 
year, school buildings and other educa- 
tional, plant are in constant use. There 
is no sufficient reason why they should 
not render their intended service to the 
public the whole time. So far as con- 
cerns expense, the somewhat larger cost 
of the schools is more than offset by their 
So much additional 


so small an additional sum of money. 
The plan also permits the more frequent 
classification of pupils. It readily allows 
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re-grading at the end of each term or 
quarter instead of each year. The quicker 
scholars need not be detained so long as 
at present by the comparative slowness 
of their companions. Continuous work 
throughout the year is not involved neces- 
sarily by the scheme for either pupil or 
teacher. It may be pursued, if desired, 
or a term or a part of a term may be 
omitted without serious loss. Almost 
every one is expected to take more or less 
of a vacation at some time, and upon re- 
suming work can find a place with little 
difficulty in classes beginning where he 
ended. The plan also offers better oppor- 
tunity for extended vacations without 
loss of progress than the system now 
prevalent. If a teacher wishes to travel 
for a year, or if a lad wishes to devote a 
year to earning money for his support, 
continuous study for two or three years 
before or afterwards will advance him to 
the same point which he would have 
reached hitherto only later in life or by 
foregoing his year of vacation. This pos- 
sibility often is of much practical value. 

Objections to the proposed change 
doubtless will occur to educational spe- 
cialists and must be weighed carefully. 
But, so far as it has yet been put into 
practice, it seems feasible and advanta- 
geous. It appears to be a step in the 
direction of economy, economy alike of 
money, time and labor. No reason is’ yet 
evident why it is not consistent with that 
which is of chief importance in education, 
thoroughness. It seems well adapted to 
impart. a certain impulse and activity 
to a system which now sometimes is in 
danger of falling into a sluggish routine. 
Of course all such anticipated improve- 
ments in method depend chiefly for suc- 
cess or failure upon the men or women 
employed directly in testing them, and, as 
the matter is one in which the whole pub- 
lic is concerned, there will be general 
interest in watching the results wherever 
the proposed change of plan is adopted. 


The Uses of Money 


Both extremes—the penuriousness of 
the miser and the reckless extravagance 
of the spendthrift—in the use of money 
have been illustrated in everyage. Hoard- 
ing has been a common sin, and even such 
profuseness of foolish expenditure as that 
which recently has attracted unfavorable 
attention to certain families in some of 
our great modern cities not only is not un- 
paralleled but is almost insignificant when 
compared with similar instances in the 
past. Most of us, however, do not feel 
ourselves open to the charge of either 
miserliness or rash extravagance. Yet 
all thoughtful persons appreciate the gray- 
ity of the problem how to use money 
wisely and rightly. 

We do not refer only to those who are 
rich enough to be at ease financially. The 
problem in their cases is somewhat unJjike 
that which others must solve. But it 
does not differ essentially. Whether one 
has much money or little the question is 
how to get the most good from what we 
have, how to use it for our highest and 
most enduring welfare. 

Is it not the first essential that money 
be so regarded and used as to promote the 
good of the soul? If the soul be indeed 
the real person, for whom the body and 
its conditions are but means to an end, 
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who is to endure eternally, and to find 
the long future gravely affected by its 
earthly experience, is it not plain that 
the relation of so important a feature of 
human life as money is to the true ad- 
vantage of the soul should be recognized ? 
Whatever then involves positive moral 
evil, or only probable temptation, should 
be avoided in the use of money. For one 
man it may be one thing or elass of 
things, for his neighbor something wholly 
different. We cannot often decide for 
each other. Nor is it possible here to go 
into details. 

Is it not equally plain that, given pecun- 
lary ability, indulgence in many things, 
neither absolutely vital to existence nor 
directly essential to the soul’s welfare 
may properly be had for our money? 
Books, pictures, proper recreation, travel, 
whatever enlarges knowledge, broadens 
the mind and instructs as to God’s ways 
with men is legitimate as an object of the 
use of money. Moreover, it is not only 
the privilege but also the duty of even 
the poorest—and none are more cheer- 
fully ready to admit this than the poor— 
to use one’s money sometimes for the 
good of others. Benevolence rests upon 
a recognized obligation which is almost 
an instinct. And to the Christian the 
promotion of the divine kingdom on 
earth has an’ undeniable claim upon his 
purse. 

In brief, we are to use money, so far as 
we are concerned, for our truest, highest 
good in the sight of God, and, apart from 
ourselves, for the good of others. We 
are to appreciate our obligation to God 
who has given us whatever we possess. 
We are to avoid covetousness, the mere 
greed of gain for the sake of possession, 
as despicable. We are to use money, 
whether we have much or little, as a 
means of spiritual growth and power, 
and not simply as a means of self-indul- 
gence. 


Current History 

The United States and Turkey 

“Our new minister at Constantinople, 
President Angell of Michigan University, 
must have arrived there by this time. 
Possibly he already has impressed upon 
the Porte the determination of this Ad- 
ministration to insist upon a payment of 
claims for damage done to the property 
of Americans and American institutions 
in defiance of clearly established rights 
defined by treaty. It is interesting to 
learn from Washington that the récent 
Administration ceased pressing this de- 
mand in response to a request from Great 
Britain, whose state officials feared that 
our assertion of our rights by force might 
ignite the powder which the great Pow- 
ers of Europe seem to think is lying 
around loose in Turkey. In view of Tur- 
key’s success in the war with Greece and 
her rehabilitation as a war power in the 
eyes of her own people and those of Eu- 
rope, it would seem to have been better 
policy for Secretary Olney to have gone 
ahead at a time when the Turk was not 
so arrogant as he is now. To be sure, 
whatever demonstration of force it may 
become necessary for us to make will be 
a naval one, and Smyrna and some of the 
other Turkish ports are as defenseless 
today as they were a yearago. We hope 
that Minister Angell will succeed in win- 
ning a diplomatic victory soon, but if 
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diplomacy fails then we hope he will have 
such backing in Washington as will put 
an end to the dream in which the sultan 
indulges, namely, that he can defy Chris- 
tendom. He has foiled Christian Europe, 
made it a laughingstock and the object 
of contempt for future historians of this 
decade. It would be a fair page in our 
national history if we could make Abd-ul 
Hamid realize that Christians have rights 
in Turkey which must be respected, and 
if in so doing we undermined, or aided in 
undermining, the Turkish sway in east- 
ern Europe, who would, or could, say us 
“nay” ? 


Judicial Tyranny 


In the memorable conflict between Fed- 
eral forces, military and judicial, and the 
strikers on our railroads in 1894, the 
judiciary asserted an authority which, 
while it was sustained by public opinion, 
was not expected to become a permanent 
policy. The principles of liberty of 
speech and trial by one’s peers are too 
firmly embedded in the foundation of our 
national structure to be denied now with- 
out wrecking the structure. The injunc- 
tion is a weapon which gives so much 
power to the judge who issues it that if 
he be backed by his subordinates and the 
decree is enforced no power can with- 
stand it save general public opinion. The 
strike of bituminous coal miners in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Indi- 
ana thus far has been the most peace- 
ful one of its kind and its proportions 
ever seen in this country. The lesson of 
the past has been learned apparently, 


and everything has been done to win or 


retain popular respect, if not sympathy. 
To be sure, there has been agitation and a 
strenuous effort by the strikers to win the 
non-union, non-striking miners, but on 
the whole the strikers have shown un- 
usual self-control.- To prevent this policy 
from succeeding several of the operators 
of mines have resorted to the courts and 
obtained decrees or injunctions, some of 
which are so sweeping and un-American 
in their scope and effect that they will 
react upon the corporations which pro- 
cured them. Thus Justice Jackson of 
the West Virginia United States Circuit 
Court last week forbade the labor agi- 
tators from ‘unlawfully inciting persons 
who are engaged in working the mines 
from ceasing to work.” But ‘‘unlawful”’ 
acts in connection with a strike are not 
the legitimate subject of investigation by 
a court of equity. Moreover, no judge is 
fitted to be at once prosecutor, jury and 
judge of men. Mr. Eugene VY. Debs an- 
nounces his intention to defy this injunc- 
tion, and we hope he will. Even the New 
York Evening Post protests against it. 
Governor Atkinson of West Virginia, in 
a sensible, manly letter to the labor lead- 
ers, puts the question fairly when he 
says: 


I claim the right for myself as a citizen of 
West Virginia to discuss polities, religion, 
science, labor organizations or any other sub- 
ject 1 may choose to discuss, in publie halls 
or on public highways, provided always that 
I confine myself to the requirements of the 
law which inhibits me from trespassing upon 
the property and vested rights of other cit- 
izens. I mean to say that the bill of rights of 
our constitution allows me these privileges, 
and that no court can impair these rights, if 
I confine myself to moral suasion, and do not 
incite the people to riotous conduct or other 
unlawful acts. 
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The Political Situation in Great Britain 

Parliament has been prorogued and will 
not reassemble until next February. The 
queen’s speech, reviewing the course of 
events since Parliament assembled and 
describing the relation between Great 
Britain and the Powers at the present 
time, was, as usual, formal and somewhat 
noncommittal, but nevertheless not with- 
out its statements of considerable signifi- 
cance, the declaration that a satisfactory 
treaty with Abyssinia had been arranged, 
being especially so. In this, though start- 
ing late, Great Britain seems to have 
beaten France or Russia in actual results 
accomplished. The members of Parlia- 
ment return to constituents who are as a 
rule much dissatisfied with the course of 
events in Parliament. Many of the 
measures for which the Conservative 
ministry has stood and has forced through 
are so radical and socialistic that they 
have alienated many of the Tory wing. 
The failure of the Liberal leaders to take 
advantage of tactical opportunities for 
challenging the ministry has been con- 
spicuous, and Sir William Harcourt and 
other Liberal leaders are so deeply in- 
volved in the national scandal growing 
out of the farcical investigation of the 
Jameson raid that the rank and file of 
the Liberal party are looking for a new 
leader with courage and rectitude. We 
notice that so sturdy a Liberal as Dr. J. 
Guinness Rogers says that, whatever may 
be the other results of the debate in and 
vote of the House of Commons accepting 
the whitewashing report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, ‘‘it certainly marks 
a collapse in the present Liberal party,” 
and The British Weekly says that ‘‘ who- 
ever the personages were who had to be 
screened from exposure, the leader of the 
Liberal party has spared them at a great 
price.” These utterances are typical. 
That the radicals will profit by this situa- 
tion stands to reason, and while the Eng- 
lish people at the present time seem to be 
blinded to considerations of national 
honor, and to care more for so-called im- 
perial interests than for a good name 
among the nations of the earth, there is 
sure to be a reaction, and, in due time, 
political leaders will emerge again who 
will set before the people lofty standards 
and recall them from the alluring paths 
of material gain. The only prophetic 
voice in England today seems to be Rud- 
yard Kipling’s, whose poem printed else- 
where has the right ring. 


The Assassination of the Spanish Premier 

An Italian anarchist shot and killed 
Sefor Canovas del Castillo last Sunday 
while the latter was enjoying life with 
his wife at Santa Agueda, one of the 
Spanish pleasure resorts. The crime ap- 
parently was the act of one who calmly 
decided to avenge the execution of fellow- 
anarchists by Spanish officials. This sud- 
den, shocking taking away of the Spanish 
statesman cannot fail to have far-reaching 
effects. It will increase the determination 
of all European governments to suppress 
all such enemies of society. Just what 
the effect of Sefor Canovas’s death will 
be upon the Conservative party, of which 
he was the unchallenged leader, or upon 
Spain’s fortune in her efforts to suppress 
revolutions in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, can scarcely be predicted now, 
but it will have some marked effect. 
Sefior Canovas was the ablest states- 
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man that the Spanish royal family had 
to lean upon. Of huntble birth, univer- 
sity training, a prolific author, an elé- 
quent orator, an astute politician and 
a statesman of no mean rank, he leaves 
a void that no other man in Spanish pub- 
lie life can fill. Other men with more 
liberal views may be called to power. 
That this may be so no one who appre- 
ciates the awful condition of affairs in 
Cuba will fail to hope. Sefor Canoyas 
was too conservative, too firmly wedded 
to the ideals of the Spain of the past to 
permit him to yield gracefully to the in- 
evitable, and, while his sincerity cannot 
be questioned, it is beyond question that 
the advice which he has given to his 
sovereign and his fellow-Spaniards dur- 
ing recent years has not tended to 
strengthen Spain at home or to pre- 
vent her from falling steadily to a 
place among the nations quite antipodal 
to her old proud place of eminence. 


Russia’s Foreign and Domestic Policy ? 
Emperor William of Germany, with his 
wife, his minister of foreign affairs and 
other oflicial advisers, is the guest of the 
czar of Russia. Ata state banquet given 
by the ezar last week both of these auto- 
crats seemingly took special pains to assure 
each other and the world that they and 
their people exist solely to keep the peace 
of Christendom. Thus the ezar spoke of 
Emperor William’s visit as a precious 
guarantee of the maintenance of that gen- 
eral peace which “forms the object of our 
{his} constant efforts and our most fer- 
vent wishes.’’ Emperor William, in reply, 
said that he gladly echoed all that the ezar 
had said, and he hoped that both Powers 
might pursue the same paths “and strive 
unitedly under the blessings of peace to 
guide the intellectual development of their 
people.’’ He pledged the czar his “strong- 
est support against any one who might 
attempt to disturb and break the peace.” 
Allof which is admirable and delightful 
to hear, but it is subject to discount, first, 
owing to the character of Emperor Wil- 
liam, and, second, because of the certainty 
that sooner or later Russia’s clearly de- 
fined foreign policy must bring her into 
collision with some power which will pre- 
fer war to the annihilation of what it con- 
conceives to be its right. Having of late 
used France as a cat’s paw to pull chest- 
nuts out of the fire for her, Russia may 
now be planning to forsake France and 
use Germany in like manner, which, if it 
should prove to be the case, might throw 
Franceinto the arms of Great Britain and 
bring about a dual alliance able to chal- 
lenge, if not withstand, even an alliance 
between Russia, Germany and Austria. 
The young czar must be credited with 
helping on internal reforms which do 
credit to his heart and head, He has just 
promulgated a ukase, forbidding under 
severe penalties any form of labor in the 
empire on Sundays or on the fourteen 
principal feast days of the Greek Church. 
He also has recently withdrawn a decree 
issued by his father, which ordered every 
non-orthdox person in Russia when marry- 
ing an orthodox to sign a document prom- 
ising that all children should be baptized 
and educated in the orthodox faith. As 
the Protestant pastors and people, espe- 
cially of the Baltic provinces, preferred 
exile, imprisonment and poverty to obedi- 
ence to this law, the sufferings that it 
caused have been great. The ukase just 
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issued decrees that the children of mixed 
marriages may be brought up in the reli- 
gion of their parents to this extent, that 
sons may follow the faith of their father 
and daughters that of their mother. The 
ezar also has recently forbidden child 
labor for more than eight hours per day, 
and in general a disposition has been 
shown to avoid labor controversies by 
forestalling demands. 


In Brief 


If any one is inclined to doubt the progress 
and the permeating influence of Christianity 
in mission lands let him read our staff letter 
from India. 


A theological student from Memphis, Tenn., 
bent on killing Dr. Edward Everett Hale, was 
arrested near Dr. Hale’s summer home in 
Rhode Island last week. He was insane—of 
course. Dr. Hale has no sane enemies. 

We have heard of no more laconic and at 
the same time more truthful characterization 
of the queen’s ‘‘record reign’? than this 
which comes from New South Wales, and is 
evidently the product of a mind well versed in 
cricket: ‘* Sixty, not out, well played.’’ 


“An expurgated spiritualism’ is what a 
speaker has been pleading for at the Lake 
Pleasant camp meeting, to which flock every 
summer believers in the material return to earth 
of their departed sisters, cousins and aunts. 
Well, any one. who undertakes fo purge mod- 
ern spiritualism of its grotesque and contempt- 
ible frauds will have to rise early and toil late. 


The American Board has one more month 
in which to complete its fiscal year. If its 
receipts during this month equal those of 
August, 1896, it will still be $54,148 behind its 
income of last year. Friends of missions 
must do their utmost during the next few 
weeks to avert a cut in appropriations for 
next year even more disastrous than the last 
one. 


The pledging of $71,000 for foreign missions 
by the faith-eure convention at Old Orchard 
last Sunday shows a devotion to the work of 
converting the world to Christ in which we 
heartily rejoice. At the same time, we have 
no sympathy with a so-called gospel for the 
heathen which would persuade them that no 
healing art is Christian save that which dis- 
eards all medicines and calls on God to work 
miracles. 


The Vermont Chronicle and the New Hamp- 
shire Journal, which also bears the name of 
the Congregational Record, are again united 
under one editor, Rev. E. B. Burrows, and we 
suppose will be in substance one paper under 
different names except in the matter of church 
news. These comely sheets are a great im- 
provement on the old folios, and the editorial 
work is wise and skillful. It seems to us that 
a further improvement might be made by 
using a single title for both, and letting the 
churches of each State know the news of the 
other. 


~Is October the very best month for the 1898 
meeting of the National Council in Portland, 
Oregon? The distance is so great for most of 
those who would like to attend that the time 
required will trench seriously upon the open- 
ing of autumn work. Why not hold the coun- 
cil in September or even earlier? Midsum- 
mer is the season of vacations and excursions 
and the midsummer climate of Oregon is su- 
perb. Would there be any serious objection 
to holding the council in July? We would 
like to know what our readers think of these 
suggested modifications of the usual date. 


Those who are inclined to put much empha- 
sis upon the immanence of God are seizing 
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upon the alleged or real Logion of Christ 
recently discovered at Oxyrhynchus, which 
says, ‘‘ Raise the stone, there thou shalt find 
me; cleave the wood and there am I.” To 
quote the words of one of that school, this 
Logion, to him, ‘‘is simply an affirmation of 
the truth which Wordsworth discovered intu- 
itively and which the Hegelian school of 
thought has contended for: that the universe 
is in its essence spiritual, not mechanical; 
that the Infinite is immanent in and revealed 
by nature.” 


We knew that more than one minister had al- 
ready scented homiletical material in the Logia, 
and we are not surprised that Dr. Barton, who 
is now entertaining our readers with his vivid 
story of mountain white life, should be the 
first of his ministerial brethren in the field 
with the announcement of a series of six ser- 
mons to begin at Shawmut Church, on the 
second Synday morning in September, on The 
Newly Discovered Sayings of Our Lord Com- 
pared with the Sayings Recorded in the Gos- 
pels. The recovery of this ancient and inter- 
esting fragment is certain to be the occasion 
of much research and discussion during the 
next few months. 


As illustrating the growing harmony be- 
tween the Protestants and the Gregorians in 
Armenia, the presence of the bishop and 
priests of the Gregorian Church-at the ordi- 
nation in Aintab, July 5, of Rey. H. G. Bul- 
bulian is significant. A graduate of Central 
Turkey College in 1881, and remembered here 
in America as a member of the class of 1887 at. 
Andover Seminary, Mr. Bulbulian has ren- 
dered valiant service during the tumultuous 
days of the last two years, both as an evan- 
gelist and more lately as the chosen leader of 
the First Church in Aintab, to whose pastor- 
ate he has just been formally set apart. 


Fifty clergymen, representing twelve denom- 
inations, came together at Chautauqua last 
week to answer the question: What peculiar 
difficulties and perils does the age present to 
the church and to the ministry? Among the 
answers were: Indefiniteness of view on the 
fundamentals of Christianity; shallow think- 
ing on most important subjects and profound 
thinking on shallow subjects; unwillingness 
of the people to enter into a larger Christian 
experience; alienation of the masses of the 
people from the church, especially the work- 
ing classes; the lack of spiritual power by 
which the church gains ascendency over the 
world; evangelistic methods in lieu of steady 
and continuous pastoral service; indifference 


to the Sabbath by Christian people, who more - 


and more engage in traffic on that day ; lack of 
adjustment on the part of the church to changed 
social conditions ; too great literalness in Bible 
interpretation and false views on inspiration. 
These-subjects certainly bring us the foes 
from which modern Christianity has most to 
fear. 


Senator Hoar is acquiring an enviable repu- 
tation for happy literary expression of timely 
and important truth. The now celebrated 
birds’ petition to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture is an illustration of this facility, and 
what could be more charming and to the 
point than the letter which he wrote Ten 
Eyck, the Worcester champion oarsman? 
Here is a sample: 


IT am glad to see that the young man has 
borne himself so well, and to believe that his 
head is not likely to be turned by the great 
storm of applause which comes from all 
quarters. Even a great international victory 
would be bought too dearly if it were to 
spoil a good, modest and brave boy. I should 
be sorry to have him become what is called a 
professional, or, still worse, that he would 
ever consent to do such things for money. 
I hope he will go quietly to school, complete 
his education, behave himself after the first 
joy is over as if nothing had happened, hold 
on to his prize and live to beat many an 
Englishman hereafter. 
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The Religious Element in Pub- 
lic School Education 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET 


Religion is not identical with dogmatic 
theology. Dogmatic theology is the effort 
to apprehend religion intellectually, and 
is therefore a human science, liable to all 
the errors of other sciences. A few doc- 
trines of theology are so fundamental as 
to be absolutely essential to religion; the 
remainder are far less essential than it 
is generally assumed, and have very little 
influence on life and on conduct. To the 
latter class belong many of the doctrines 
which divide the various religious denom- 
inations, and about which there has been 
considerable warfare both of the pen and 
of the sword. Theological dogmas should 
therefore not be taught in the public 
schools. Such teaching is not essential 
to religious education, and with many de- 
nominations in the church and the sepa- 
ration of church and state it would be 
wholly impracticable if it were desirable. 

Religion must be also distinguished from 
ecclesiasticism, from ritual and cultus. No 
particular mode of worship can be ineul- 
cated in the public schools. Religion is 
essentially a matter of the heart, of life 
and of conduct. Modern psychology 
teaches that feeling, in the broadest sense 
of the term, is more fundamental than 
either thought or will; it is the undiffer- 
entiated psychic protoplasm, if I may so 
express it, out of which thought, will and 
the various feelings which bear distinct 
names have differentiated. Religion is 
one of the deepest elements in our nature, 
and is rooted in this fundamental undif- 
ferentiated form of our psychic life. It 
is, therefore, not something to be im- 
planted or engrafted, but something to be 
awakened, nurtured and developed. Its 
cultivation should be made one of the 
chief aims of elementary education, and 
T should call such training religious. Our 
primary schools have been too much in- 
tellectualized; our aim has been too much 
to ‘‘develop thought,” but the young 
child’s psychic life is made up of feelings 
far more than of thoughts; of impulses, 
rather than of volitions. Many of these 
feelings and impulses are reverberations, 
or echoes, as it were, of feelings and im- 
pulses inherited from primitive man, and, 
as some psychologists hold, from the ani- 
mals. Children are, therefore, interested, 
in a sense rarely possible after adult years 
have been reached, in the myths, folk-lore 
and fairy tales of the dawn of history and 
of civilization. Such literature, properly 
selected, edited and expurgated, should, 
therefore, form a large part of their cur- 
riculum in school. True, it is not directly 
religious, but it serves at least to develop 
the children’s emotional nature, it makes 
them keenly sympathetic with visible 
nature as the embodiment of an invisible 
Power, and thus lays the deep basis for 
more directly religious education later. 
The worst kind of religious training is 
that which starves the heart in childhood 
and seeks to make up for it later by feed- 
ing the head on dogmatic theology. 

Tam aware that there is a deep preju- 
dice in many minds against teaching chil- 
dren anything which ‘isn’t true’; such 
persons would guard against their being 
misled to believe in Santa Claus; if they 
would allow them to read the beautiful 
myths of the primitive Greeks or of the 
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Norse peoples, they would make sure that 
they knew they were ‘‘only myths’’; they 
would avoid talking to them about reli- 
gious questions until they are old enough 
to comprehend modern thought on such 
questions and, therefore, learn only what 
is “true.’’ The objection to this is that 
meanwhile the heart is starving, and the 
capacity for the highest type of religious 
life afterwards is injured, if not destroyed. 

It is absolutely essential to the healthy 
development of the heart that children 
and young people have positive belief in 
something to which their emotional na- 
ture can cling. A questioning, skeptical 
attitude of mind in childhood and early 
youth is injurious. The time for doubt- 
‘ing, for reflection and for the readjust- 
ment of his thinking comes later. 

It is vain to attempt to teach young 
children eatechisms and matured concep- 
tions of the deep things in religion, in the 
hope of teaching them nothing which they 
will be obliged to unlearn afterwards. 
The child in his development to maturity 
passes, in a broad sense, through the same 
stages as the human race has passed 
through in its evolution. It is the busi- 
ness of education to direct the process so 
as to protect him against the mental and 
moral mishaps which were unavoidable 
incidents in the development of the race. 
This: principle cannot be wholly ignored 
in the religious training of the child. He 
must not be given broad and abstract con- 
ceptions at a time when only concrete 
conceptions appeal to him. <A young child 
cannot form any but an anthropomorphic 
conception of God, just as he cannot con- 
ceive of the forces of nature as general 
and impersonal, but endows them with 
the attributes of living things. These 
erude conceptions are shed by the mind 
by a perfectly natural process as it de- 
velops, and the idea of God as simply a 
large man is let go without a struggle as 
naturally as the idea of Santa Claus and 
that of Jack Frost. The essential thing is 
that at each stage of development a child’s 
religious feelings be appealed to through 
conceptions of God which are as high and 
as spiritual as he can form and yet make 
real to himself. Religion is inseparably 
connected with conduct. Hence the ethi- 
cal aspects of religion should, therefore, 
be emphasized at all points. 

Everything in the school curriculum 
which holds up before the mind the ideal 
and spiritual develops those elemental 
feelings of the soul which form the root 
of the religious nature. Any instruction 
which makes the child appreciate beauty 
in nature and in art spiritualizes his soul 
and makes‘it capable of a larger religious 
life. Music, if properly taught, appeals 
to the deepest emotions of the heart, and 
if of the right character is one of the 
most effective means of spiritualizing the 
soul. History can be made to teach the 
meaning of life and to hold up high eth- 
ical ideals, and thus make an important 
contribution to the general culture of 
the higher nature. Literature, if rightly 
taught, can be made a strong spiritual 
power. A taste for the highest in litera- 
ture is one of the strongest moral forces 
which the school can develop in the pupil’s 
mind to keep his life on a high plane. 

But in addition to all these means of 
developing the child’s spiritual nature 
there must be direct, positive religious 
training. How shall this be done ? 
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In this country, with its numerous divi- 
sions of the church and with its entire 
separation of church and state, the prob- 
lem is a difficult one. Sectarian teaching 
cannot be allowed in the public schools, 
nor can dogmatic theology be taught. 
But neither would be desirable even if it 
were possible. What the school should 
aim to inculcate is a deep reverence for 
things sacred, both divine and human, 
high ideals of conduct, faith in the good- 
ness and love of God, the duty of forgiv- 
ing our enemies and love towards our fel- 
lowmen—in short, the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of men. These, and 
such as these, are fundamental truths un- 
derlying all fornis.of religion. The teach- 
ing of doctrines distinctive of the different 
denominations should be left to the family, 
church and Sunday school. a 

The most important element in the so- 
lution of the problem of religious train- 
ing in the schools is the teacher. A 
teacher who lacks reverence for what is 
great in nature or for what is high and 
noble in life, who is flippant, who is super- 
ficial in feeling as well as in thought, 
who, in a word, lacks fine fiber of soul, 
cannot hope to touch deeply the spiritual 
nature of his pupils. Thereis no “method” 
by which a person devoid of reverence, be 
he preacher or teacher, can develop rev- 
erence in others. On the other hand, a 
fine-grained teacher, sympathetic, spirit- 
ual, in the broadest sense of the word, 
unselfish and high-minded, will,- without 
effort and unconsciously, develop these 
qualities in his pupils. His mere pres- 
ence is amoral power and a means of grace. 

But next to the right kind of a teacher 
the daily reading of the Bible at the open- 
ing of the session, without comment, is 
the most effective means of developing 
their religious nature. If such reading 
should provoke dissensions in the com- 
munity it would fail of accomplishing its 
purpose and should be discontinued. But 
this would follow in few communities. 

There is a widespread impression that 
the mere reading of the Bible without 
comment cannot be productive of much 
good. Itis assumed that children cannot 
comprehend it unless it is explained to 
them. I believe that this is a wholly er- 
roneous view. In the first place, the va- 
rious books of the Bible, although not 
written for children, were written with 
the expectation that they would be en- 
tirely intelligible to adults of little or no 
education. I cannot help but feel that 
Paul would be amazed if he should enter 
a theological library and see the many 
volumes of learned commentaries which 
have been found necessary to explain a 
short letter of his to the saints in Ephesus 
or to the brethren in Corinth. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that it ever entered the 
mind of Jesus or of his disciples that the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Sermon on the Mount 
would ever need a commentator to make 
clear their meaning. I do not mean to 
undervalue a scholarly treatment of the 
Bible, nor do I wish for a moment to 
deny that it is a book dealing with the 
deepest problems that can challenge hu- 
man thought. But its essential truths 
are simple, and those portions of it which 
can be used in school with the greatest 
profit need no interpretation further than 
a reverent reading. It would be a great 
gain in our Sunday school teaching if we 
had more reading of the Bible without 
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comment, more memorizing of its most 
precious portions, and far less “ explain- 
ing” of the “lesson.” Usually sueh ex- 
planations consist of matter which is 
extraneous to the central thought and 
simply serves to obscure it. 

No amount of commenting, even by 
scholarly teachers, can produce half the 
effect on the mind and heart of the pupil 
as hearing the same beautiful selection - 
read morning after morning until it has 
been unconsciously memorized. Every 
one, when he wishes to read literature to 
enjoy it, avoids school editions of the 
English classics with their pedantic foot- 
notes, and many a boy has conceived a 
strong dislike for the literature which he 
was “taught” inschool and college. Any 
one who has studied any considerable 
part of the Bible critically and minutely 
in the original, with the help of lexicons 
and scholarly commentaries, finds it diffi- 
cult to read these portions devotionally 
for some considerable time afterwards. 
The Bible ought to be read in school as 
one would read choice selections of litera- 
ture; the mere reading of it, if the selec- 
tions are well made, ought to be sufficient 
to convey tts message. It is far better 
that children should not fully grasp it 
than that it should all be weakened by 
comments and explanations. 
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cerning the latest aspects of educational prob- 


lems. 


One is happy to heed the request of the 
editor to write an article upon a topic so 
large and fruitful as Being a College Pres- 
ident, and yet one hesitates to write upon 
a subject so personal. Yet the life and 
work suggested by this phrase are so full 
of charm that one is willing to run the risk 
of being altogether too autobiographic. 
For the office of a college president has 
all manner of happiness. One can adopt 
asentiment which President Gilman ex- 
pressed twenty years ago in a sketch of 
Professor James L. Kingsley: “I gradu- 
ated with the belief that there was no ~ 
life so attractive as one devoted to build- 
ing up and carrying forward an institu- 
tion of learning.” 

One of the elements that help to con- 
stitute the charm lies in the right and, I 
may add, in the duty of being a friend of 
every student. For the relation of a 


friend does sum up all that it is especially 
desirable for the president to be to the — 
student, Asa friend he comes into that 

knowledge of the student’s cha -— 


a 


poses and ways which is of value i 
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ing the friendship helpful to both. Asa 
friend—the older and, it is to be presumed, 
the wiser—he is to be a guide and an in- 
spiring force to the student. As a friend 
he is bound by the duty of speaking, in 
case of need, with severity, or in ridicule 


-or in sareasm, although these punitive 


tools are to be less frequently used than 
the more agreeable processes of inspira- 
tion and of hopefulness. As a friend he 
desires the student to be most free in tell- 
ing him all that concerns him—difliculties 
moral, intellectual, spiritual, pecuniary— 
in order that he may give whatever relief 
lies\in his power. As a friend he holds 
himself ready to do whatever is best for 
the student to have done, to give aid or to 
withhold, to smite or to caress, to encour- 
age or to repress or even to suppress. As 
a friend the college president desires to be 
all things to all the students in order to 
save them unto their best and noblest 
selves. A large share of the great work 
that Jowett did at Balliol consisted sith- 
ply in being a friend. Soon after his elec- 
tion to the mastership he wrote to Lady 
Stanley, saying, ‘“‘I shall think about the 
under-graduates day and night.” 

Another element that is a part of the 
happiness of the college president arises 
from association with the parents of the 
students. It is often the case that the 
president comes into relation with the 
parents before he comes to know their 
children as his students. This relation is 
important, and usually, I think, ought to 
be recognized as more important than it 
is regarded. I well remember that in the 
address which President Eliot made at my 
inauguration as president of Western Re- 
serve University he, among other causes 
of my happiness, spoke of the happiness 
that belongs to a college president in talk- 
ing with the best people upon that most 
important question of the education of 
their children; for those who do send 
their sons and daughters to college are of 
the best people, and no father or mother 
is more disposed to manifest his best self 
than’ when talking with a college presi- 
dent about his child. Iam sure there is 
no side of all the manifold work of a pres- 
ident which is at once so glad and so sad, 
too, as this relation which he holds to the 
parents. Whatever special theory of col- 
lege government one may adopt, it is still 
true that the college president does and 
should stand in a sense in loco parentis. 
He shares with the father or the mother 
the joy which the progress of the student 
awakens and also in the sorrow which 
his lapses cannot fail to arouse. What 
can be more sad than to be obliged to say 
to a father, ‘“‘Your son is not worthy; he 
is corrupt and he is corrupting; he cannot 
associate with gentlemen; he cannot re- 
main in this college?’”? Or what can be 
more glad than to say to a parent, ‘“ Your 
child is worthy of all you are doing; you 
cannot do too much for him; his work in 
college is ground for your entertaining the 
deepest satisfaction in his character and 


the highest hopes for his career”? To 


come into a relation so human and so 
close with parents is worth a good deal to 
a college officer. 

The relation which the college president 
holds to his own official associates is also 
full of charm. Being a college president 
means that one possesses a certain oflicial 
superiority. This superiority usually re- 
lates to those who teach and also, but not 
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so- often, to those who are called trustees. 
As a scholar the college president is usu- 
ally not superior to his associates. 
sibly he is inferior to each one of them in 
that department in which any one of them 
is' working. The change in this respect 
within a hundred years has been great. 
Dr. Abiel Holmes, in his life of President 
Stiles of Yale, says that for a time Presi- 
dent Stiles filled the offices of three pro- 
fessorships and the presidency. The elder 
President Dwight at the close of the last 
century and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth took upon himself at Yale the en- 
tire instruction of the Senior Class. At 
that time Yale had, besides the president, 
one professor and three tutors. At the 
present time it is superfluous to say there 
is no college president who is worthy to 
take upon himself the instruction of the 
entire Senior Class. In fact, very few of 
the ablest of the college presidents could 
take up worthily the instruction of the 
class in any one department. The schol 
astic inferiority of the president to the 
professors with whom he is associated 
is at once to be recognized and also 
not to be lamented. Yet he is to be 
so sympathetic with each teacher, so ap- 
preciative of scholarship, even without 
knowing the technical scholastic rela- 
tions of any one department, that every 
member of the faculty should know and 
feel that in its president it has a gentle- 
man and an officer who can be trusted 
absolutely to administer the scholastic as 
well as other functions in justice and in 
efficiency. In one sense, therefore, in his 
relation to the other members of the fac- 
ulty, the college president is an inferior. 
In one sense, also, he may call himself an 
equal among equals, and in yet another 
sense, of course, he may be recognized as 
a superior. But in general it is well for 
him to emphasize the relations of equal- 
ity. He has no need of arrogating to 
himself superiority. He will naturally 
have all the power which he deserves to 
have, and naturally, also, the faculty will 
be glad for him to exercise all the fune- 
tions which he can exercise well. In that 
office, as in certain other positions, one 
will get the more if he strive for the less. 

The relation which the president bears 
to the other part of his official associates, 
the legal body, known usually as the 
trustees, is less manifest to the people, 
though none the less constant, than his 
relation with his associates of the teach- 
ing force. If the president of the col- 
lege is also president of the board of 
trustees—as I think he always ought to 
be and in about one-half of our colleges 
is—he owes to that board special and pe- 
culiar duties. These duties are embraced 
generally in being a guide to the board, 
laying out before its members what, in 
his judgment, the college ought to do, and 
recommending ways by which these duties 
may be performed. Members of the board 
usually have, and always ought to have, 
their own ideas of the purposes which the 
college should hold before itself and of 
the ways and means for securing these 
purposes. In many cases the president 
will find that his own suggestions are not 
adopted and that his own recommenda- 
tions are laid on the table. But he should 
be able to believe that the course which 
the board does adopt is better than any he 
could propose. Especially is this the case 
when boards of trust have the advantage 
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of having as their members gentlemen of a 
bold, but not too bold, and aggressive spirit. 
On the whole, the members of our boards 
of trust are not so progressive as the con- 
ditions of American education warrant. 
The president is often obliged to be at 
once the wheel-horse and the leader in 
the collegiate team. It is a most happy 
condition if he finds himself in associa- 
tion with two or three men of hopeful 
disposition and of strong power, who are 
able to work with him in maintaining a 
pace that is at once swift, regular and 
lasting. 

There is yet another element in being a 
college president which has a distinct 
charm. It represents a relation which 
in certain ways is more important than 
any one of those to which I have al- 
ready referred. It is the relation which 
the president bears to the community; 
for the college- exists for the community, 
and, therefore, the relation of the head of 
the college to the community becomes of 
supreme significance. Often, and possibly 
too often, this relation is interpreted as 
being of a pecuniary nature only. This 
relation has, indeed, a pecuniary side, but 
this is not its only nor, indeed, its most 
important side. The college president 
does desire and ought to desire to secure 
money from the community for the en- 
largement and enrichment of the work of 
the college. If the college is well located 
and is in even fairly good repute, this is not 
difficult. All the motives—philanthropic, 
the lasting character of the benefit, per- 
sonal honor, missionary—which usually 
prompt men to beneficence urge one to 
give to the college more than to any other 
agency of public usefulness. The college 
itself pleads for itself in tones more per- 
suasive than any college president can 
use. The president, therefore, in relation 
to the community, is never to be a beggar 
in any unworthy sense of that word. He 
is simply to put the truth before the 
community or before its proper members. 
The truth will bring him the desired 
money, if it can be brought at all. I 
have had the pleasure of transmitting 
to: the board with which I am in asso- 
ciation hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars within the last few years, but the 
larger part of this, almost a million dol- 
lars, has come by mere suggestions from 
my lips and often without suggestions. If 
usually find that large and generous souls 
are quite as eager to give as I am to have 
them give. 

Besides this pecuniary relation of the 
president to the community all the other 
relations may be, I think, summed up 
in the general word “‘trusteeship.” He 
is in a sense a trustee for the highest 
interests of the community. I like to 
think of the doctor as a trustee for the 
health of the community, and I like to 
be able to think of the lawyer as a trus- 
tee for the community of certain corpor- 
ate and common rights. -Every one of 
us recognizes that the minister is in a 
sense a trustee for the religious and 
moral interests of the neighborhood and 
of the state. It is, I think, quite as fit- 
ting to interpret the office and work of 
the college president as a trust, held in 
behalf of the higher educational and 
philanthropic interests of the people. 
Such a work, of relations so broad, so 
human and also so definite, is full of all 
charm, happiness, delight. 
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The Story of the Fayerweather 


A Celebrated Litigation Case Now Happily Ended 


A few days previous to the welcome 
news that Governor Hastings of Pennsyl- 
vania had signed the bill giving $150,000 
to Lehigh University, trustees of twenty 
different colleges throughout the country 
were made happy by the announcement 
that each institution had received a check 
for $75,000 from the Fayerweather exec- 
utors as part.of their share in the residue 
of the estate. This means a _ practical 
winding up of the long litigation, and 
again brings before the public mind the 
life of the man who was made suddenly 
famous by the revelation of his interest 
in the educational welfare of the country. 

In reviewing the many fortunes which 
of late years have been bestowed as pub- 
lic benefactions, one may recall the names 
of men who have given more than Daniel 
B. Fayerweather, but it would be difficult 
to find one who gave his money with as 
little thought of himself. Once, when an 
institution informed him that it would 
incorporate his name with the gift, he re- 
plied that in that case he would not give 
it a cent. While his whole life and 
energies were given up 'to money getting, 
he felt the lack of education keenly and 
determined to do all in his power to make 
it possible for young men to avoid the 
same “misery,” as he termedit. And so 
without thought of praise, or the perpet- 
uation of his name, which would have 
been attained by founding an institution, 
he distributed between five and six mil- 
lion dollars to twenty colleges without 
qualification or condition. 

At the time of his death Mr. Fayer- 
weather was practically unknown. He 
was born in Connecticut in 1822. Like 
many another New England youth of the 
early part of the century, he was bound 
out to a farmer for his board and a few 
extra dollars that went to the support of 
his mother. Gaining his freedom, young 
Fayerweather went to Bridgeport and 
learned the shoemaker’s trade. Failing 
in health he left his bench, and buying a 
tin peddler’s outfit began a tramp through 
Virginia. One day his travels brought 
him to Charlotteville, where the Univer- 
sity of Virginia was located. Here for 
the first time he saw the daily life of 
those seeking an education and felt its 
advantages. It is said that from that 
moment he became convinced of the 
profit of knowledge, and resolved to as- 
sist its cause if he ever had the means. 
When his health was restored he entered 
the employ of Hoyt Brothers, leather 
merchants in New York, at a salary of 
$600 a year. His rise was rapid. He was 
soon taken into partnership, and a few 
years later bought out the Hoyt inter- 
ests, forming the firm of Fayerweather & 
Ladew. Mr. Fayerweather’s share in the 
properties of the firm was valued at from 
two and a half to three million dollars at 
the time of his death. 

Throughout his life Mr. Fayerweather 
had carefully avoided every kind of promi- 
nence. He was a man of good habits, un- 
tiring industry, while his tastes were sim- 
ple and unpretentious. He was very sen- 
sitive over his meager education and his 
lack of culture in matters of art and 
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literature. The story is told that one of his 
business associates, after looking over his 
new house, said to him: ‘‘ I am surprised, 
Mr. Fayerweather, that with your strict 
devotion to business you have found time’ 
to collect all these paintings, pieces of 
statuary and other beautiful things.” 
**Say nothing about it,” replied Mr. Fayer- 
weather, somewhat thoughtfully, “but I 
bought them with the house.’ That a 
man laboring under his disadvantages 
should have been so far-seeing and benef- 
icent is indeed marvelous, 

While not a member of any church Mr. 
Fayerweather was for many years a mem- 
ber of the congregation at the Central 
Congregational Church in New York, the 
pastor of which, Rey. William Lloyd, was 
a warm personal friend. But his inter- 
ests were centered in business, his ener- 
gies bent towards its success. By reason 
of his reticence and living as he did in al- 
most a secluded fashion he made few 
friends, and not until it became known 
that he left an estate of five or six mil- 
lions did the public ask who Mr. Fayer- 
weather was and how he had disposed of 
his property. 

It was soon learned that the Fayer- 
weather will, which ineluded the eleven 
articles of the original instrument of 1884 
together with four codicils and several 
private memoranda, constituted one of 
the most remarkable documents of its 
kind ever executed. Mr. Fayerweather 
had devoted several years’ thought to its 
provisions and in addition to its simplic- 
ity had the will worded in a way to avoid 
possible misinterpretations. Seemingly, 
his every desire to avoid litigation re- 
sulted in keeping the matter in the courts 
for six years. The real cause of the dis- 
agreement was the disposition of the resi- 
due of the estate, between two and three 
million dollars, which by the conditions of 
the fourth codicil had been left to the 
executors, Messrs. Buckley, Ritch and 
Vaughan, with the understanding that 
the money would be divided among educa- 
tional institutions. 

The history of the will’s making and 
the resulting contest is an exceedingly 
interesting one. In his travels through 
New England and the South Mr. Fayer- 
weather familiarized himself with differ- 
ent colleges, seeking those particularly 
which seemed to him most in need of 
benefaction. In 1873 Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitcheock of: the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York city received a letter 
signed F. in which the writer stated that 
he had $800,000 for charitable purposes 
and was desirous of consulting him con- 
cerning its distribution. The correspond- 
ent proved to be Mix. Fayerweather, but 
he asked that no mention might be made 
of his name. He stated that his main 
object was to assist those institutions 
which depended largely upon local stu- 
dents for their enrollment, as young men 
unable to attend distant universities were 
in need of better educational facilities 
nearer home. In accordance with this idea 
Mr. Fayerweather made a will in 1875, 
which was followed in 1880 by a second, 
giving $1,600,000 to fourteen institutions. 
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As his fortune was increasing rapidly he 
evidently deemed it advisable to make 
further provisions, which were aecord- 
ingly embodied in the will of 1884.. While 
Mr. Fayerweather’s wealth at that time 
is not definitely known, he was doubtless 
worth between three and four millions. 

By the first seven articles of the last 
document Mr. Fayerweather bequeathed 
certain sums of money to his nieces, who 
were his only relatives, to his employés, 
and gave an annuity of $15,000 a year to 
his wife in addition to their residence and 
$10,000 in cash. By the eighth article 
$95,000 was divided among five hospitals 
in the city of New York, while the dispo- 
sition of $2,100,000 to the twenty colleges 
in the ninth article was as follows: to 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan, Hamilton, Rochester, Lincoln 
and Maryville Colleges $100,000 each; to 
the University of Virginia and Hampton 
University each $100,000; to Lafayette, 
Marietta, Adelbert, Wabash and Park 
Colleges each $50,000; to Yale $300,000; to 
Columbia and Cornell each $200,000; and 
$50,000 to the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The tenth paragraph of the will reads: 
“All the rest of my estate I give to my 
executors to have and to hold the same, in 
trust, nevertheless, to sell and convert into 
cash and to divide the same equally among 
the several corporations mentioned in the 
ninth paragraph of my will, share and 
share alike.”” Two months after the ex- 
ecution of the will Mr. Fayerweather 
added a codicil by which he revoked the 
tenth paragraph and left the residue of 
the estate to his executors. At the same 
time he made a private memoranda stat- 
ing that the executors were made resid- 
uary legatees in the confidence that the 
intentions expressed in the will would be 
carried into effect. In a talk with one of 
the executors a few hours before his death 
Mr. Fayerweather spoke of finding more 
institutions to benefit. It was the differ- 
ence in the construction of this conversa- 
tion as viewed by the executors and the 
colleges that afterwards led to the litiga- 
tion. a 

When the will had been filed for probate 
the heirs made objection on the ground 
that the testator was not of sound mind 
and the will and codicils were procured by 
undue influence and fraud. The executors, 
however, succeeded in settling with the 
heirs by payment of $310,000, and the day 
before the will was admitted to probate 
they executed a deed of trust, dividing the 
residue of the estate between ten hospitals - 
and twenty-one colleges. Only seven of 
these were named in the will. The execu- 
tors began to settle the estate when Mrs. 
Fayerweather began an action to set aside 
the releases which had been signed at the 
time the executors paid over the $310,000, 
This action was continued after the wid- 
ow’s death in 1892, and had no sooner been 
dismissed by default than Amherst, Dart- _ 
mouth, Hamilton, Williams and Rochester 
notified the executors that they should in- 
sist that the residue of the estate was a 
trust in favor of the twenty colleges. 

The executors refused to recognize the 
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claim, basing their refusal on Mr. Fayer- 
weather’s conversation the day of his 
death, when he talked of finding other in- 
stitutions to benefit. They held that by the 
deed of trust they had carried out the 
wishes of Mr. Fayerweather. The suit, 
in which Amherst took the initiative, was 
decided in favor of the colleges in the 
special term of the Supreme Court, and 
upon the case being appealed the general 
term held that the facts found were amply 
supported by the evidence. The executors 
then carried the case to the Court of Ap- 
peals, and in January of the present year 
a decision was rendered sustaining the 
former verdicts. It was the opinion of the 
judges that while Mr. Fayerweather may 
have intended to add another codicil bene- 
fiting other institutions than those men- 
tioned in the ninth article, death came be- 
fore such intentions could be executed, 
and the residuary legatees had no alter- 
native other than carrying out his wishes 
as expressed in the will, codicils and pri- 
vate memoranda. 

Thus, in addition to the $2,100,000 in 
specific bequests, between two and three 
million dollars is to be divided among the 
twenty colleges originally selected by Mr. 
Fayerweather. In the light of this dis- 
tribution of $1,500,000 on the 16th of 
last month, and since the executors them- 
selves are desirous of closing the estate, 
the whole amount will undoubtedly be 
paid over in the near future. Then, 
through Mr. Fayerweather’s unique gen- 
erosity, twenty institutions of learning 
will be brought nearer the reach of the 
young men of the country who seek the 
incalewlable benefits of a liberal education. 


Luxury in College Life 
BY ROBERT ETHERIDGE GREGG 


Recent events have brought to view 
more forcibly than ever the marked in- 
crease in luxury in our larger colleges 
during the last few years. In Yale, 
Prineeton and Harvard magnificent dor- 
mitories, with high-toned janitor service, 
electric lights and call bells, hot and cold 
water, and, in one case at least, an ele- 
vator—a thing fit only to take the muscle 
out of stout young legs—have been 
erected by private enterprise. The exist- 
ence of these luxurious and club-like 
bachelor apartments. must furnish some 
serious problems to all true lovers of good 
morals and high thinking. It is indeed 
not without just cause that the college 
graduates of years ago anxiously ask: 
“What is the effect of these things? Is 
it good or bad?” 

As a recent college graduate I can only 
give some scattered impressions based on 
personal observation, for the answer to the 
question depends somewhat on the point 
of view taken, whether that of the parent, 
of the college, or of the community. 

The first obvious effect of an expensive 
dormitory—one in which the rent for a 
suite of rooms ranges from $250 to $500 
for the gollege year—is to bring the rich 
men of the college together into the clos- 
est sort of companionship. It is the first 
step in the formation of a clique in what 
should be a democracy of learning, for by 
it wealth is set off in contrast with penu- 
rious scholarship. If these rich men were 
seattered through the regular college dor- 
mitories the chances are that they would 
not have the same stimulus to extrava- 
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gance, while, on the other hand, they 
would probably come in contact with 
some hard-working students. From these 
they might get some conception of what 
a university and a student is. As it is, 
they attend a lecture at nine o’clock, 
another at twelve, and after the hour is 
over return to their comfortable quarters 
and boon companions. Recently I was 
talking with one of these wealthy stu- 
dents. I asked him what was considered 
the “‘toniest’’ dormitory in college and 
learned that “the fellows in X—— lived 
in the top notch,” but that ‘it cost to 
turn round there.”’ On inquiring why, if 
it were so expensive, the men did not 
room elsewhere, I received the reply: *‘ O, 
well, nobody else can afford it; it keeps 
the other fellows out. They’re all in a 
set, and they like it.” That phrase “all 
in a set”’ strikes the keynote, and of 
course ‘‘they like it.’”’ If it were not for 
that ‘“‘set,’’ secure in the luxurious re- 
cesses of a private dormitory, the richer 
students might have a little more respect 
for the ‘“‘grind”’ and the “dig” and for 
the professors. . They might even have an 
inclination to brighten their own wits in 
the intellectual struggle going on round 
them. 

I do know a few rich men who study 
hard, and some others who do fairly cred- 
itable work. They are, however, alto- 
gether too few. A rich man is too apt to 
enjoy the society of his clique during 
term time, and afterwards to enjoy the 
luxury of passing his examinations on 
the minimum of effort by means of a tu- 
tor. For some years. I have tutored such 
men more or less, and I have found that 
if a man has attended his lectures regu- 
larly, taken fairly good notes and studied 
afew hours he can be made, by six or 
seven hours of judicious tutoring, to pass 
an examination with a fair mark. By 
judicious tutoring I mean that kind of 
cramming which, after impressing care- 
fully sifted and well-ordered facts on the 
tender brain of the subject, clinches the 
business with a few shrewd ‘* pointers.” 
Ihave indeed had men get angry and de- 
mand of me, ‘‘What are you here for, 
anyway?’’ simply because I insisted that 
they should take at least fifteen or twenty 
hours of tutoring and study an hour to 
each lesson. Even then the work ocea- 
sionally sinks to a pretty low level. A 
while ago I told one man, who had read 
the Journal of the Plague, that Defoe 
was four years old when the plague oc- 
curred and sixty when he wrote his ac- 
count of it in the character of an eye- 
He answered that the journal 
was ‘‘a fine piece of work,” and could not 
seem to hit on the fact that the book was 
a lie. This incident illustrates one of the 
great dangers of the American system of 
tutoring before the examinations—as op- 
posed to the Oxford system of tutoring 
throughout the term—inasmuch as it 
shows what an excellent opportunity the 
method offers to a man for keeping his 
wits dull. 

Such tutoring, moreover, attacks the 
commonalty of learning with the power 
of money. It is bad enough that a stu- 
dent who works four hours a day, per- 
haps, as a waiter in an eating club, in 
order to earn his board, should be com- 
pelled to come in competition with men 
who are free to give their whole time and 
energy to study, but it is almost intoler- 
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able that he should have to face students 
who can hire men to do the lion’s share 
of their work. Up to the present no col- 
lege tradition has been more sincerely 
cherished than that of the equality of 
students, yet, if this luxury of tutoring 
increases much, it will by insidious de- 
grees undermine the very basis of that 
equality—honest, individual effort. 

There is, however, another side to the 
question of luxury in college life. An 
unusually comfortable room, for instance, 
may prove an attraction which will keep 
a man with money to burn from too 
frequent visits to the town and to the 
theaters. Again, for a rich man to come 
to college, to take a comfortable suite, to 
mix with gentlemen, to study enough to 
pass his examinations after a few warn- 
ings from the “office,” and to develop a 
fine physique by “going in for athletics,” 
might from one point of view be con- 
sidered a legitimate luxury. It is, of 
course, all the better if such a man goes 
into athletics, for then he cannot drink 
liquors, tea or coffee, smoke, indulge in 
late hours or excess of any kind; besides, 
if he would make a successful athlete, he 
is bound to learn promptness, obedience 
to his superiors and self-control. At all 
events, for such a man too much money 
is a bad thing. 

From my experience with poorer stu- 
dents I should say that the minimum of 
existence at a large college—that is, if a 
man is to have warm clothes, good food, 
a fire and some books—is about $550 
a year. Of that sum a plucky man with 
good health may reasonably hope to earn, 
after his first year, about $125 during 
term time, with perhaps fifty or seventy- 
five more during the summer. Although 
a student must have some care of his 
stray quarter-dollars, he can do good liy- 
ing and high thinking on $700. One 
thousand dollars will furnish solid ecom- 
fort and $1,200 some luxury. If, however, 
aman indulges in the excellent and in- 
vigorating sport of horseback riding, 
$1,500 is enough for the college year. Al- 
though some men can be trusted to spend 
mere money wisely, despite the temp- 
tations of college life, anything over $1,500 
is, in my opinion, “‘money to burn.” 

It is not my purpose to mention the aid 
which I have known many rich students 
to give poor students. It is not to the 
point. Charity is a good quality, doubt- 
less, if wisely exercised, but it is not the 
principal thing for which a man comes to 
college. That object is either the luxury 
of a college life or else study. To my 
mind, the latter is all important, for a 
college is primarily ‘‘a learned society” 
and has for its object “the advancement 
of learning” of both the individual and of 
the race. Its members, from full pro- 
fessor to freshman, are therefore in the 
truest sense ‘“‘fellow-students”’ in a de- 
mocracy of learning. Hence I ever have 
lurking in the recesses of my heart a 
wicked wish that the men who enter col 
lege solely for the luxury of a college life 
would stay at home and join some club 
about town. If they would, I believe 
that the vexed questions of examina- 
tions, marks and a dozen other things 
would settle themselves. 


The real bond of unity among Christians is 
thefr common unity with Christ.--Robert P. 
Kerr, D. D. 
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Nature Study in the Public 
Schools 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold is one of the four 
supervisors of Bos- 
ton’s publie schools, 
and is the first woman 
to hold that important 
position in Boston. 
For seven years prior 
to coming to Boston 
she had charge of the 
primary schools of 
Minneapolis. Sheisa 
native of North Abington, Mass. As an ad- 
ministrator she is endowed with peculiar gifts. 
As a lecturer to teachers on the art of her pro- 
fession she is popular. As an author she has 
written Waymarks for Teachers, which is a 
practical guide to everyday work in the school- 
room. 


The common approach to nature study 
in schools has been from the side of 
science. Accurate observation, definite 
statement and a knowledge that should 
ultimately form a basis for classification 
have been the common aims. Too often 
this teaching has ignored the higher pur- 
pose of nature study, which is to develop 
in the children a love of beauty, a power 
to rejoice in nature’s manifold works, a 
reverent questioning, a serene upward 
looking. These ends being secured, the 
children have an open sesame to pleasure 
untold. Leaves and flowers, brooks and 
birds, fields and skies become to them the 
“ministers of His, that do his pleasure.” 
Such teaching is assuredly good. How is 
it accomplished? Come with me into 
the schoolroom and let us see. 

There is no lovelier sight on early Sep- 
tember mornings than the group of bright- 
eyed children just returned from their 
long vacation. We are glad when we 
find the room suiting the picture it frames 
—the windows open, and their sills filled 
with the fall flowers, brilliant golden- 
rod and meek-eyed asters, the tall sun- 
flower and the tasseled corn. The chil- 
dren can tell you about them—where they 
grow, how they scatter their seeds and 
why they provide so many. Then they 
recite in their eager treble Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s exquisite September hymn: 

The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down, 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 


In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The flowers interpret the poem; the poem 
interprets the flowers. Whenever they 
read, golden-rod and aster, gentian and 
sedge shall be picturéd before memory’s 
eyes; whenever they look upon the au- 
tumn meadows and waysides the music 
of the poem shall sing itself through their 
thoughts. 

In another room the children are study- 
ing the corn. 
from the tassel found its way to the wait- 
ing silk tube. They can explain the mys- 
tery of the speckled ear. They draw or 
paint for you the graceful plant, seeing 
its beauties anew as they attempt to re- 
produce form and color. Then they read 
or recite to you Whittier’s Corn Song: 


All through the long bright days of June 
Its leaves grew bright and fair, 


They know how the pollen , 


And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its me om eon rasa 


Let the ae old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod. 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 
You question the pupils, and discover 
that they have learned how the corn is 
planted and tended, husked and shelled 
and ground into meal. They have heard 
the story of the Puritans and their 
scanty handfuls of corn. Myriad mes- 
sages has every cornfield for them now. 
They will not gaze unthinkingly upon its 
beauty. 

In other rooms you will find a varia- 
tion of the same order. Flowers or bril- 
liant leaves or seeds or fruits are telling 
their story to the boys and girls. They 
learn how the winged seeds are fitted to 
be scattered by the wind; how the witch- 
hazel snaps its seeds to the farthest cor- 
ners of the woods; how the thistledown 
sails through the air with its precious 
freight; how the beggar’s tick steals its 


passage to a new field; how the burdock ° 


burdens its unwilling carriers—a ‘‘ knowl- 
edge never learned of schools,” the poet 
sang, but now happily begun, though 
never ended, in the schoolroom. For 
not in the schools alone are the lessons 
taught. Hand in hand with the children 
the teacher roams fields and woods, bring- 
ing back the harvest which adorns the 
rooms and serves as a lesson fountain. 
It is of real experience that the children 
talk. 

After such lessons the teacher needs no 
commentary as she reads, ‘‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap,”’ nor 
is it necessary to explain the harvest that 
must follow the ‘‘sowing of wild oats.” 
The children who have walked with her 
through woods and fields listen without 
enforcement of attention to Whittier’s 
Last Walk in Autumn, or rejoice as she 
selects for their reading lesson Bur- 
roughs’s delightful chapters or Gilbert 
White’s quaint descriptions. ‘‘Part and 
parcel of it all” they have become. 
They are learning to translate books 
because they are taught by nature her- 
self. 

You will not be content with these 
September visits if you have begun to 
comprehend the meaning of such teach- 
ing. Come again with me on this crisp 
December day and see what you shall 
find. It is the treasures of the ice and 
snow that the children are gathering 
now. They have marveled at the frost 
pictures on the window-pane. They have 
watched the snow crystals, have dis- 
cerned through a glass their exquisite 
beauty of form and have studied the deli- 
eate figures which have appeared in their 
crystal making in the schoolroom. Is 
that all? No; if you wait you will hear 
them recite Lowell’s poem which sings 
the beauty of the first snowfall. 

Step across the hall and listen to the 
chime of the children’s voices repeating 
Longfellow’s verse: 

Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloudfolds of her garments shaken, 

Over the meadows brown and bare, 

Over the harvest flelds forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 
Rhythmic and sweet, their voices seem to 
sing the exquisite words. You will find 
they say themselves over to you as you 
go about your work. Can you rush and 
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hurry and strive while their rhythm 
holds you? What wi}l it not mean to the 
children whose memories hoard these 
words of music, to be recalled with every 
vision of a quiet snowfall ? . 

The lessons do not end with the observa- 
tion and the memory exercises. Here is 
a teacher who is reading to her children 
after the tasks of the day are ended. 
What is the story that so holds their ear- 
nest attention? Some tale of adventure, 
some thrilling exploit, to be sure. Ah, 
no! She is reading Whittier’s Snow 
Bound, with its vivid pictures of the 
quiet home, “shut in from all the world 
without.” 

“That is not for children,” is your com- 
ment. ‘‘Try it and see,” is the reply. 
“Why do they beg for the poem again 
and again?” Is there not something 
within them which demands such nur- 
ture? Why do the rhythmie words fasten 
themselves so readily in their memory? 
In the days to come, as their eyes watch 
the gathering snowdrifts, or their feet 
plow their way through the white heaped 
paths, or it may be when they sit by their 
own fireside, shall we not rejoice to have 
the picture of the saintly home link itself 
with the symphony of the storm? 

You will return again, I doubt not, to 
visit the schools in the spring. Then you 
shall find plants in the schoolroom, grow- 
ing from seeds which the children’s hands 
have planted. Then I may tell you, per- 
haps, of a certain dinner of string beans 
which I shall always remember with a 
pleasure not often associated with such 
products, because they were planted and 
tended through all the stages to fruition, 
in short, raised by a class of little chil- 
dren, who did me the honor to present 
them to me. Those very children would 
unfold to you a calendar of spring lessons 
fit for a prinee—stories of walks to the 
park, where the buds were opening on 
the trees and the bluebirds were singing, 
enthusiastic descriptions of the young 
horse chestnut buds, with their woolly 
fingers, and the delicate beech buds, silver 
scaled—these they would bring to you. 
Then they would sing their spring songs, 
joyous as the bluebird’s note— 

The alder by the river 
Shakes out her powdery curs, 


The willow buds in silver — 
For little boys and girls. 


“We found the alder by the river,” they 
ery. ‘And here are the pussy willows! 
Don’t they look like silver?” 

It is worth while, is it not, to learn thus 
early that the poem’s message is of real 
life, not merely fine wording, and to know 
that the vision of the meadows may be 
multiplied and made eloquent by the 
poet’s thought ? 

These sketches, not only of visits which 
might be made but of work which is ac- 
tually done, will be of little worth if they 
do not serve to give to parents a glimpse 
of some of the most earnest work of the 
schoolroom and to urge them to lend a 
hand in this vital teaching. Parents, as 
well as teachers, should walk and talk 
and read with the children, opening their 
eyes alike to the treasures of the printed 
page and the wealth of nature's teaching. — 
Thus, in the home as in the school, nature 
study and literature will go hand in hand, 
and through such teaching the ¢ 
shall be enabled to see and to love the 
beauty which is their dower, 
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Educational Associations 


" BY REV. A. E. WINSHIP, BOSTON 


Mr. Winship’s famil- 
iarity with educational 
movements, arising 
from his connection 
with the Journal of 
Education and his 
eonstant association 
with teachers, covers 
now a period of twelve 
years. Previous to 
that time he was well- 
known among the 
churches, going about among them in behalf of 
the New West Education Commission. He 
presided at the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction which he describes in the 
ensuing article. 


Teachers are the most “convention ”’-al 
of Americans. They not only have the 
oldest educational association in the 
world and the largest, but there are 
thousands of other organizations known 
by a variety of names, sectional, State, 
district, county, city, town, departmental, 
special, professional and social. There 
are reasons why teaching should be thus 
“convention ’’-alized as is no other occu- 
pation, trade or profession. The mission 
of the teacher is second to that of no other 
leader in the arts, sciences or professions. 
The teacher needs knowledge, wisdom, 
culture, training, inspiration, equal to the 
best to be found anywhere, and yet of 
the more than a third of a million teachers 
in the United States more than a quarter 
of a million have no adequate knowledge, 
wisdom, culture or training. This is in- 
evitable since, while forming the charac- 
ters of immortal beings, they receive less 
pay for their work by the year than the 
boys who run the elevators in the employ 
of any city of any considerable size in the 
country. Women who receive less than 
seven dollars per week for a full year, 
have no tenure of position, and must look 
up a new school every year or two, can 
hardly be expected to wait until they 
have adequate knowledge, wisdom, culture 
and training before they begin teaching. 

The inadequacy of the pay, however, 
does not lighten the responsibility of the 
teacher, who, in order to retain a very 
inconsequential position, must be a person 
of exceptional ability. Conditions there- 
fore make it necessary that teachers get, 
while teaching, inspiration and knowledge 
which will in part supply the lack of 
training and develop wisdom as far as 
possible. It is to this end that there are 
so many associations. Many of these are 
provided for at public expense. In Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, the teachers are 
entitled to a week’s association with the 
best talent in the land, provided from the 
public treasury, and they are paid a full 
week’s salary while in attendance. In 
Massachusetts the State makes an ap- 
propriation for assisting the teachers to 
hold an annual State association and each 
county to hold an annual meeting, while 
at State expense there are each year some 
thirty special institutes and several sum- 
To a greater or less degree 
this is true of every State in the Union. 

All this public effort is supplemented 
by voluntary associations of kindergarten, 
primary, elementary, secondary, collegi- 
ate, normal and training school teachers, 
of music, drawing, physical culture, pen- 
manship, child study: and nature study 
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specialists, of superintendents, principals 
and grade teachers culminating in social, 
professional and dining schoolmasters’ 
clubs in every edueational center. 

Of all activity of this kind the most his- 
toric is the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, organized in 1830, whose sixty-sev- 
enth annual meeting was held at Montreal, 
July 9-12, and proved to be the largest in 
its history with a membership, at one dol- 
lar apiece, of more than 2,200, while the 
most spectacular, in the best sense, is the 
National Education Association, the lar- 
gest and most remarkable educational or- 
ganization in the world. This association, 
organized in 1857, held its annual meeting 
for 1897 at Milwaukee, July 6-9, with an 
attendance of nearly 10,000. The mem- 
bership fee is two dollars: In the past 
thirteen years the association has had 
four meetings of nearly 10,000 each and 
three others of more than 5,000 each. 

The mission of these great meetings 
has changed with the times and condi- 
tions. There is no longer occasion for 
either to instruct, but both should here- 
after provide instructive excursions with 
slight expense and opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with the professional leaders 
and masters. The Montreal meeting gave 
the teachers of New England an oppor- 
tunity to see the two unique foreign cities 
of North America and to meet and hear 
in conversation and public address Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education, by far the ablest edu- 
cational thinker and writer of the conti- 
nent, Edwin P. Seaver, the superintend- 
ent of schools, Boston, and many other 
leaders. Both Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Sea- 
ver accompanied their husbands, as did 
the wife or children of most of the lead- 
ing educational men in attendance upon 
the meeting. The opportunity for teach- 
ers to meet forty prominent educational 
men and women, who by voice and pen 
are directing the professional thought and 
action of the day, is of greater value than 
words can express. Every vital school 
question was considered by an expert, 
each of whom had every inspiration to do 
his best. Not to be ignored is the fact 
that the treasury added 150 per cent. to its 
fund in consequence of the meeting. 

Take every advantage of this New Eng- 
land association and magnify it to na- 
tional proportions—make its fund of 
$2,500 $75,000, the $200 appropriation of 
the Montreal people to $10,000 raised in 
Milwaukee for entertainment, the sight- 
seeing of 600 miles to 2,000, the forty 
speakers to 200, and you have the ground 
work for the imagination to build up 
some conception of the magnitude and 
glory of the Milwaukee meeting of the 
National Education Association. The 
general sessions always crowd to the ut 
most limit the largest hall of the city, 
and there is an inexpressible power in the 
enthusiasm of 8,000 people closely packed 
as they were at Milwaukee. To awaken to 
rapturous appreciation such an audience 
of thoughtful men and women assembled 
with a great purpose is an experience a 
speaker will never forget. What the mass 
meeting has done for the American Board 
and the Y. P. S. C. E., the massing of these 
thousands is doing for the teachers. 

The feature of specific usefulness of the 
National Education Association ought to 
be in its “departments,” of which there 
are fifteen—national council, kindergar- 
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ten, elementary, secondary, higher, nor 
mal, superintendence, industrial, art, mu- 
sic, business education, child study, Her- 
bartian, school management, library. In 
these department meetings the work is 
specialized, and to these the teachers have 
a right to look for leadership, but already 
the superintendents have ceased to meet 
with the National Education Association, 
and their February meeting is of much 
greater educational influence than the 
July meeting of the National Education 
Association. The kindergartners no 
longer value their department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, but have 
gone off by themselves for a great Easter 
holiday gathering. The music teachers 
seem planning a similar departure, and 
the child study department, which has 
been the only largely attended of all these 
department meetings for the past five 
years, has organized a distinctively rep- 
resentative national association of its own 
with an April session. From present ap- 
pearances, therefore, so far as specializing 
the work is concerned, the National Ed- 
ucation Association must be content to 
be an educational incubator. - 

Another feature of the work of the 
National Education Association is the 
reports of the committees of ‘‘ten” in 
1894, of ‘‘fifteen’”’ in 1895, of ‘‘twelve”’ 
in 1897. The first, under the leadership 
of President Eliot of Harvard, appointed 
ten sub-committees of ten each, one mem- 
ber of which was one of the “ten.”” These 
sub-committees each had a report upon its 
special subject—Latin and Greek, modern 
languages, history, geography, etc., and 
then President Eliot, for the ‘‘ten,’”’ wrote 
his own opinion upon each subject. There 
was much that was wise in this report, 
and it was tremendously advertised and 
in a miscellaneous way did some good. 
It was not philosophical nor scientific, but 
it was readable and generally progressive. 

The report of the ‘‘fifteen,’’ under the 
lead of Dr. W. T. Harris, was subdivided 
into three committees of five each, and 
Dr. Harris wrote a highly philosophical 
report upon elementary education, which 
is the most important contribution ever 
made to the cause of elementary educa- 
tion by an American writer. Pres. A. S. 
Draper of the University of Illinois wrote 
with great wisdom upon school adminis- 
tration in large cities, as did Supt. H. D. 
Tarbell of Providence upon Training of 
Teachers. The report upon the rural 
school problem, under the chairmanship 
of State Superintendent Sabin of Iowa, is 
just from the press andis the first exhaust- 
ive treatment this subject has received. 

All in all the chief value of the National 
Education Association is in the publica- 
tion of its Volumes of Proceedings, well- 
bound, carefully edited documents of from 
1,000 to 1,200 pages, in which many of the 
best educational writers and thinkers ex- 
press opinions and convictions upon vital 
professional topics and record the results 
of experiments. Allin all there is nothing 
like these volumes in the educational life 
of any people, or in the activity of any 
other cause, calling or profession. The 
large gatherings, like the Y. P. 8. C. E., 
do not publish, and the bodies that pub- 
lish, like the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, do not have large gath- 
erings. The association has its limitations, 
but it is hoped that it will realize its pos- 
sibilities and fulfill its glorious mission. 
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More High Schools 


BY CLARENCE E. BLAKE, PH. D., SPRING- 
FIELD 

We are threatened by a growing lack of 
intelligence among a portion of our peo- 
ple. The very large majority of those 
who are in school at all never go beyond 
the grammar grade, while a still greater 
proportion stop with the primary. These 
can hardly be called educated, The per- 
centage of those attending high schools is 
exceedingly small. The immense major- 
ity content themselves with the meager 
equipment of the very lowest grade. 

In most of the important places, and 
in very many smaller towns, good high 
schools exist. But suflicient effort is not 
always made to popularize them. <A sys- 
tematically well-directed public senti- 
ment would often materially increase 
their attendance from the so-called lower 
and middle classes. All needless expend- 
iture at graduations, school parties, etc., 
should be discountenanced. The feeling 
that they cannot hold their own with 
more fortunate mates in these needless 
displays keeps large numbers from our 
high schools. Certain expenses a school 
board can properly defray for the scholars. 
Many schools publish a paper, but it costs 
money that many of the students can ill 


afford. Such bills the committee ought 
to pay. Too frequently the high school is 


not sufficiently democratic. Among poor 
families are always some of the brightest 
and best children. Encourage them to go 
to the full extent of their local schools 
and some of the choicest gems will be 
developed. Keep them from the highest 
grade by a system of freezing out, as is 
not infrequently done, and society and 
the business world are robbed of valuable 
treasures. To popularize the people’s 
college every legitimate means ought to 
be employed. Teachers can be depended 
upon to do all in their power, and their 
power is great. Parents, if they are loyal 
to the best interests of their children, 
will do their part. But scholars have the 
greatest opportunity of all; through them 
all parties can work. It is true that very 
many children are needed at home to help 
keep the wolf from the door, but that 
does not explain: why so few enter the 
high, or even the grammar, schools. The 
great majority can go farther if they will. 
A united effort to popularize high schools 
would feed upon its own effort and bring 
in and interest a very large number who 
would otherwise be indifferent. An awak- 
ened public sentiment usually decides any 
question. It is above law. 

But in a very large number of places of 
even considerable size high schools do 
not exist where any one would have a 
right to expect them. Ihave in mind a 
certain town, not a thousand miles from 
the center of New England. It contains 
over 5,000 inhabitants, with five villages 
conveniently located and connected by 
rail. In this town a public high school 
has never existed, nor any other institu- 
tion that served its purpose. The com- 
mon schools of the different districts are 
not of the best. No regular system 
of gradation exists. Enough money is 
spent each year by parents who send their 
children away to support a good high 
school. This town needs a centrally lo- 
cated graded school containing high and 
grammar grades, with only primary work 
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done in outlying districts. All these 
should be under the superintendency of 
the high school principal, who ought to 
be an able educator. lie should have the 
selection of all teachers, the management 
should be in his hands and he should be 
held responsible for the educational ma- 
chinery of the town. Transportation of 
scholars livi»g at a distance should be at 
the expense cf tiotown. To go without 
such privileges any longer would be a los- 
ing game; the town cannotafford it. The 
extra valuation of property in the town 
would make it a good financial invest- 
ment, to say nothing of the brighter, 
nobler, happier, better life sure to come. 
This is only a sample. Very many town- 
ships of the same size and larger are plod- 
ding on in the same antiquated fashion. 
We ought not to boast of our American 
public schools when we have too many 
examples like this. It will not take a 
very close acquaintance with these places 
to show that the standard of intelligence 
is not as high as in those more fortunate. 

But let us consider the weak, thinly- 
settled towns. Teachers in the larger 
places find, oftentimes, that scholars 
coming from country district schools are 
surprisingly apt and well prepared. With 
poor advantages they have made good 
progress. They almost always take the 
full benefit of every opportunity. This 
class is no inconsiderable element, for the 
blood and brain of activity for city life 
and country come largely from the hill 
towns. Removed from the intense life of 
the city, where so many ‘good jobs” 
lure from a thorough course of study, the 
country lad and his sister are far more 
likely to go to the top round than their 
city cousin, who is too quick to take the 
first opportunity to earn a little money, 
to his life-long loss of a good education. 
Whatever school advantages are at the 
services of country people are, enjoyed 
fully by the majority. 

But the query arises, Can high schools 
be supported in thinly settled towns? In 
most cases the money expended in the 
several districts would support a town 
graded school with all the departments, 
primary, grammar and high, and pay cost 
of conveying scholars living at a distance. 
This has been tried and the experiment 
worked well. Possibly in some cases the 
present expenditure would not be suffi- 
cient. If so, the State ought to aid. It 
would be repaid in the increased valuation 
of now decaying towns. In my opinion, 
this plan of concentrating all a town’s 
school energies on one well-equipped high 
and graded school might be made an im- 
portant element in determining the “‘de- 
serted hill town” question. Good school 
advantages are among the most eagerly 
sought blessings in the quest of those who 
leave the hills for the city. It is entirely 
reasonable to suppose that by the method 
under discussion many a family could be 
kept on the old place that would other- 
wise leave for the metropolis. Not only 
this, but renewed energy, thrift and gen- 
eral prosperity would possess the town. 
The inhabitants would have more ele- 
ments of happiness and success within 
themselves, their horizon would be en- 
larged, more of the good things of life 
would come to their lot. This is not an 
empty picture. Hill towns exist where 
these statements have been verified. Even 
a stranger can tell that something has 
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kept the inhabitants on the eld home- 
steads, that they are people of culture, 
that they are prospeyous, happy. 
Boast as we justly may of our publie 
schools they are not all that they might 
be. An educational system is effective in 
a general uplifting of the masses in pro- 
portion to the development of its higher 
grades. Necessary as is the common 
school, it will not develop the broad intel- 
ligence of the high school and college. It 
is the general diffusion of this intelligence 
among the commons instead of among 
the few that is to lift the people above 
folly and the power of the boss. If the 
high school is a greater awakener of .in- 
telligence than the lower grades we ought 
to enlarge its fieldand scope. The foreign 
element is the one great danger that we 
allfear. Enlighten and civilize it and the 
danger is half removed; inspire it with 
the love of right and the other half is elim- 
inated. Certain it is that we must elevate 
these people or be distressed by them. It 
needs small demonstration to show that 
communities enjoying the best high school 
advantages and improving them most are 
those showing the greatest publie spirit, 
the most moral fiber and the largest well- 
being. 


What Shall Be Preached from 
the College Pulpit 


BY AN+ UNDER-GRADUATE 

Dr. Parkhurst, in a lecture at Yale, 
made the statement that during his col- 
lege course of four years he heard about 
that number of sermons which had any 
effect on him. Such testimony is cor- 
roborated by many college men of today. 
The average college sermon almost in- 
variably impresses the student with this 
thought, if with no other, that the preacher 
is conscious of his audience—that he real- 
izes he is speaking to a body of men or 
women whose pursuits are mainly in- 
tellectual and whose tastes are literary, 
and, therefore, he must preach a sermon 
which will delight their intellects by a 
display of intellectual gymnastics and 
tickle their wsthetic sensibilities by a 
flowing rhetoric. The speaker dwells at 
some length during the course of his ser- 
mon upon the ‘golden opportunities” of 
college life, which the student, by the 
way, can never realize too deeply, but 
when every minister who oceupies the 
pulpit seeks to impress him with his 
peculiar position it becomes an old story 
and the exhortation losesitsforee. Every 
preacher comes with his quiver full of © 
bent arrows, bent especially to shoot 
around corners so as to hit students, and 
the arrows invariably hit the corner and 
never reach the student. 

Ministers do not preach to college stu- 
dents as they do to their own congrega- 
tions. In one sense this is well, in an- 
other it is not. The very fact that the 
student’s pursuits are mainly intellectual 
is an argument that his erying need is not 
food for the intellect, but food for that 
other side of his nature, which is just as 
real and valuable and that which impels 
to action, namely, his feeling. The great 
tendency of a student’s life is to exalt the 
intellect and depose the heart. The at- 
mosphere of a large university favors 
this. Moreover, at this time another fac- 
tor is working vigorously to enhance the 
tendency to lay great stress upon mere 
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intellectual acquiescence to truth. That 
factor is the revolution in men’s concep- 
tions of the Bible and its place. We are 
spending a great deal of time in inquiring 
who wrote it and how, and neglecting 
what he wrote and what for. I believe in 
modern eriticism, but the tendency of it, 
unless we are on the watch, is to produce 
a desire for food to play with rather than 
to eat. 

What style of sermons, then, does the 
college student need? We do not advocate 
a one-sided policy. A man who can be 
reached only through his feelings is in 
a pitiable condition. We only ask for 
sermons such as other human beings need, 
for we are human and have needs just 
like our fellow-creatures. We do not 
especially crave on Sunday morning a 
lecture on pedagogy or an essay on 
theories of education. Let the preacher 
bring the choicest fruit of his intellect, 
plucked from a tree well pruned by the 
keenest knife of logic, served with a fitting 
accompaniment of the king’s English, 
but let it be presented to the student as 
if he were a human being and not an 
intellectual machine in the process of 
manufacture. What value has the most 
unexpected thought, couched in the most 
rhythmic terms, if the listener goes forth 
with his inner purposes and outward 
actions unaltered. We do not wish to be 
entertained with intellectual trapeze acts 
when we are hungry for the bread of life, 
nor with the mere music of words when 
we are thirsting for the living water. 


Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in- 
: law * 
BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 
Y. CAL BLAKE’S SURPRISE 


It was a week after this that Cal Blake 
rode up to the door with the sheriff and 
said, jauntily, ‘“‘ Well, Sim, got that eighty 
dollars interest handy?” 

Simeon groaned in spirit and made no 
reply. 

“Well, we’ve come to make final ar- 
rangements for the sale, unless you choose 
just to deed the whole thing over. You 
might as well, for it won’t bring the debt.” 

Just then Meg appeared. ‘‘He has the 
interest money,” she said. ‘‘ EKighty dol- 
lars, did you say? Excuse me a moment, 
please.” 

In a few minutes she reappeared with 
the amount in her hand, and Simeon and 
Hannah stood by speechless. 

“Please give mea receipt for this,” said 
she, and Cal wrote it without a word. 

Cal and the sheriff looked at each other 
embarrassed. Then Cal said: “I wasn’t 
exactly expecting you’d be able to pay it, 
Sim. I understood youcouldn’t make the 
riffle. Well, now, I’m mighty glad of it, 
an’ I may as well say the agents that hold 
the mortgage wrote that if they let the 
loan stay they’ ll have to have a reduction 
of the principal. They’ll have to have 
about two hundred on that. They’re 
thinking that the place wouldn’t sell for 
eight hundred, and they don’t want to loan 
no more on a place than it will sell for.” 

“Very well,’ said Meg, who had taken 
matters into her own hand. “If we re- 
duce the principal, you will reduce the 
interest. Ten percent. is not legal in this 
State.” ; 


* Copyright, by W. E. Barton, 1897. 
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“Well, no, not exactly, according to the 
letter of the law, but in special cases, of 
course, we expect a little more.” 

“Yes, I understand that perfectly. 
And I also understand that this is no 
longer to be considered a special case. 
Give Mr. Galloway thirty days to raise 
the money, and he will reduce the debt to 
$600, and from this time on the note is to 
draw six per cent. and no more.” ~ 

“All right, ma’am. Anything to please 
the ladies,’ said Cal, with an effort to be 
gallant. ‘“‘In thirty days, then, I under- 
stand, Sim, you’re to have $200 to pay on 
the principal?” 

Meg nodded to him across the room and 
Simeon said, ‘“‘ Yes.” 

“Allright. Let’s see. This is the 24th. 
Tll make a note of that. Sept. 24—that 
will be Oct. 24. 11 call Oct. 24.” 

“Your money will be ready,” said Meg. 
“Good morning, sir.” 

And Mr. J. C. Calhoun Blake found 
himself bowed out, and the sheriff fol- 
lowed him, wonderingly. 

Simeon and Hannah stood stock still. 
The kettle boiled over and Hannah did 
not stir. Simeon tried to speak, but 
choked and coughed and gave it up, and 
Cad embraced her mother with heartiest 
words of affection. 

It had needed some crucible like this to 
melt together the affection of Meg and 
her daughter. Under different circum- 
stances the daughter might have been 
repelled by her knowledge of her moth- 
er’s past, and the mother might have 
shrunk from the ignorance and want of 
culture displayed by the daughter. As it 
was, the daughter found in the mother a 
constant occasion of admiration because 
of her knowledge of the world, her fertil- 
ity of resource and her strong and help- 
ful purpose. On the other hand, Meg 
found in her daughter a pure and truly 
lovely girl, though uncultured and unre- 
strained, but with a blossoming woman- 
hood that was rich in promise, needing 
just such an influence, wise and strong, 
as now she found in her mother. 

Hannah watched the two at first with 
kindly but almost jealous look, half fear- 
ing the introduction of another life be- 
tween her and the child whom she had 
reared. But Meg discovered the good, 
true soul of Hannah, and carefully drew 
her to herself without separating her 
from Cad. Daily the home became more 
attractive as Meg gave herself to its sim- 
ple adornment, and daily Meg, who at 
first was tempted to be wearied with its 
quiet and monotony, found her love for it 
growing and realized her own increasing 
blessing in the blessing which she be- 
stowed on others. 

As for Simeon, who at first was most of 
all conservative, he watched for a few 
days the progress of the women in mutual 
affection, and then completely capitu- 
lated, and declared that if ever a blessing 
had come to a home it was either Cad or 
Hannah or his new daughter-in-law, and 
for the life of him he hardly knew which 
of them was best. 


VI. AND HE SENT THEM TWO AND TWO 


«And now,” said Meg, a few days after 
Cal Blake’s visit, ‘‘I must go away for a 
week.” 

“Don’t leave us!’’ spoke Hannah and 
Cad together. And Simeon looked wist- 
fully and said: “I’m afeared ef you ever 
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git back to the city, you won’t never come 
back to our pore home.” 

“O, yes I will. I need to go to sell my 
diamonds, and I will come back with the 
{money.” 


“Two hundred dollars! Kin you git 


two hundred dollars fur ’em?” asked 
Simeon. 
“T hope to get more than that. 


They 
cost more.” : 

Simeon said he sincerely hoped she 
would succeed, but he could not help add- 

| ing: “Ef them air earrings an’ breast- 
' pin an’ sich sell fur two hundred dollars, 
they air bigger fools in the world than 
I’ve ever heerd tell on yit.”’ 

It was far to any city where there might 
be a market for diamonds and Meg de- 
bated which she should visit. There was 
one which she was certain she would not 
visit, which was the one where she was 
known. Allin all she thought she would 
better try Washington. There, also, she 
could inquire into the exact status of 
Simeon’s pension claim. To make sure 
of this she obtained from him all possible 
data by means of ingenious questions 
about his army experience. At length 
she started, riding a borrowed horse to 
the Jofields and saying to Simeon as he 
turned back, leading her horse behind him, 
‘*Meet me here a week from today.” 

Arrived in Washington she attended 
first to the pension business, which con- 
sumed the whole of one day. Her inquir- 
ies brought favorable answers. The old 
papers submitted were all on file, and re- 
cent legislation made the claim much more 
likely to succeed. The case would be re- 
opened, and if she could obtain one or two 
local certificates concerning the present 
state of Sim’s health and the amount of 
manual labor he was able to perform 
there was a strong probability that the 
pension would be granted with back pay. 
The case would be taken up at once, and 
might be approved as it was, but it would 
be safer to submit the additional certifi- 
cates and affidavits. The back pay, Meg 
estimated, would wipe out the remainder 
of the mortgage, and the monthly pay- 
ments, with the farm, would enable them 
to live. 

With aglad heart she turned to the re- 
mainder of her errand. She went to one 
jewelry store after another, and they ad- 
mired the diamonds, but looked at her 
suspiciously and said they did not care to 
buy. She knew that they suspected her 
of having stolen them. 

“JT cannot remove that suspicion,” 
thought she, after tramping about all 
day, “‘and itis quite as charitable as the 
truth. I must go where people are less 
scrupulous.” 

So in the gathering darkness she turned 
from the broad avenue and went down a 
side street and entered the door of a pawn- 
shop. The proprietor clutched the dia- 
monds eagerly and asked: ‘‘Vere you 
got dem?” 

“That makes no difference to you,” said 
she. ‘I got them far from this city.” 

“You didn’t get dem here, eh? Dat: 
vas goot. Vas dey effer been yorn in 
Vashington?”’ 

“No, never.” 

“Vell, den, I gif you fifty dollar for 
dem.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“‘How much you vant?” 

“Three hundred dollars.” 
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“TDree hundred tollars. Himmel! ey 
you grazy? I gif you von hundred. No 
Den von hundred und fifty. No? Vell, I 
tell you vat I do—I gif you two hundred 
tollar, an’ not von cent more.” 

“They cost five hundred,” said Meg, 
“and I must have three.” 

*‘Dree hundred? Dat vas robbery. No, 
no, I cannot pay it. I tell you vat I do— 
I gif two hundred und fifty tollar, an’ if 
you don’t take it, I call de police!” 

Meg started. The police! She felt guilty 
enough to fear them, though when she 
stopped to think she knew they could not 
harm her. Still, this was more than 
enough to cover the payment, and she 
would take it. So she closed the trade, 
and took the money. 

‘Excuse me a moment,”’ she said, and 
stepping into a corner hid the money in 
her stocking. 

“Good night,’ she said, and hastened 
away. 

Two blocks away she passed a dark 
alley, made darker by the shadow cast by 
an electric light. Here a man suddenly 
emerged just behind her as she passed, 
and struck her with a stuffed club. She 
fell senseless, and he dragged her into the 
alley and began to search her clothing. 
Just as he bent over her, the villain re- 
ceived a heavy blow behind the ear, dealt 
by a man who came running up behind. 
The villain staggered from the blow, 
and, falling forward, gathered himself 
with a great effort and ran, shouting for 
the police, but was careful to be well out 
of sight before the police arrived. The 
police ambulance soon came, and Meg was 
taken to the station and had come to her 
senses before she arrived, having a severe 
headache but otherwise being none the 
worse for her mishap. She clutched at 
the place where she had hidden her money 
and rejoiced to find it still there. 

“Who was it saved me ?”’ she asked. 

“The man’s ridin’ on the front 0’ the 
ambulance,” said the policeman who sat 
holding her head. ‘‘ We took him so as to 
get his evidence if it’s needed, but since 
the feller got away, an’ you ain’t much 
hurt, and the money’s safe, I guess they’ll 
jes’ take your names an’ let you go.” 

The captain said the same, and the two 
were brought to the desk to tell their story 
and give their names for use, if needed. 

“Your name?’ asked the captain, pen 
in hand. 

* Margaret Morell.” 

“ And yours ?”’ 

“William Galloway.” 

The captain began to write, but sud- 
denly stopped in surprise. A little exela- 
mation from the man, a surprised little 
ery of recognition from the woman, and 
they approached, stopped and stood in 
confusion looking at each other. The 
man extended his hand and the woman 
took it. 

“Why, Will, this does not seem pos- 
sible!” 

“Maggie! Of all the world!” 

“Old friends, are you?” asked the cap- 
tain. And the two or three policemen in 
the room drew near to hear the story. 

“Yes, old friends,” said William, ‘‘and 
we haven’t met for years.” 

“You seem to have metin a good time,” 
said the captain. ‘‘What do you know 
about this case?” 

“I’m a stranger in Washington, cap- 
tain,” said William, “or maybe you might 
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have seen me here. I’ve been here a day 
or two, and was wandering along tonight 
down toward the Division, and I happened 
to see this lady come out of a pawnshop, 
and a man standing in the next doorway, 
that had been watching her, slunk back 
as she came out, and began shadowing 
her till he saw which way she was going, 
then hurried past to hide and meet her. 
I’m sort of onto such little games myself, 
and I made up my mind to keep her in 
sight and help her out if she needed it. 
I didn’t want to seem to be shadowing 
her myself, so I kept back a little too far, 
I reckon, but I got there just in time to 
see her struck. I hurried up behind and 
gave the man that hit her a good one 
in return. But I hadn’t any sort of no- 
tion that I should find she was an old 
friend.” 

“Give me your addresses,” said the cap- 
tain, “‘and I will send for you if I need 
you.” 

They gave the number of their respect- 
ive lodgings and were dismissed. They 
passed out together and stood a moment, 
hesitating, on the steps. 

“Shall I walk home with you, Maggie ?”’ 

“T should like to have you, Will.” 

“Where are you living now, Maggie?” 

“T’m at your old home.” 

-“At my home?” 

“Yes, I have gone to help my daughter, 
and yours, Will, to be a better woman 
than her mother has been.” 

They walked on in silence for some 
time, At last she asked, “‘Where do you 
live, Will?” 

“Wherever my hat’s off. God knows 
I’m sick of this dog’s life that I have fol- 
lowed. I’ve been tempted a thousand 
times to quit it and go home, but I’m 
ashamed to think of it, and I’m sure I 
couldn’t hold out.” 

They walked on in silence again until 
they came to Meg’s lodging place. 

“Will you come in, Will?” she asked. 

“Yes, if you please,’”’ he said. 

They entered and sat down, and again 
for some time said nothing. 

‘** Maggie,”’ said he at length, ‘‘ tell me 
how you came to go home.” 

She told him simply, helped on by his 
questions, the whole story of her journey, 
its reasons and its results. He listened 
with deep interest, and at times with 
averted gaze. When she told of the poy- 
erty of his parents and the peril of poor 
Cad the tears coursed down his cheeks, 
and when she had finished it was long 
before he spoke. 

“Maggie,” he said at last, ‘‘if I thought- 
I could be a help to you ’'d”’— 

“You'd what, Will?” 

“Vd do anything. I’d go to the pit if it. 
would help undo the wrong I’ve done. I 
was going to say something else, but I’m 
ashamed to. God bless you for what 
youre doing, Maggie, and if I could I’d 
say, God forgive me for what I’ve done. 
Good night, Maggie, I'll call and see 
you in the morning, if you’ll let me.” 

“Good night, Will. I shall be glad ‘to 
see you.” 

Half that night Will Galloway paced 
his room. At timres he threw himself 
upon his bed, and twice he dropped upon 
his knees and cried: ‘“ O, Lord, have mercy 
on me, a sinner!” 

After hours of struggle he grew more 
composed, and a definite purpose came 
struggling through the cloud of fear and 
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remorse and bitter memory. Then for an 
hour or two he slept. 

In the morning he rose and dressed 
himself with care, and hastened to the 
house where he had left Meg. She was 
waiting for him. 

“Maggie,”’ he said, “I must tell you 
what is in my heart while I have the cour- 
age, for when I stop to think of the 
shameful past, I dare not hope for the — 
future. I have long since giyen up all 
hope of reform, though God knows I am 


sick of the life I lead. If I should go ’ 


back home alone I know I should fall 
again. I could not bear the monotony. 
I could not bear the reproachful looks of 
the neighbors. I could not bear to see 
what evil I have brought upon my father’s 
home. But if I ever reform it must be 
there, where I can put in my life, or what 
is left of it, trying to undo what I have 
done. If you were there to help me— - 
Listen to me, Maggie. I cam never be a 
help to you, but it is just possible that 
you could save me. You've saved the 
home. You’ve saved Cad. Do you think— - 
O, Maggie, I’m not worth saving, but 
will you try to save me?” 

Maggie listened with tearful eyes, and 
then said: “‘I need your help, Will, quite 
as much as you need mine. Let us go 
back together.” 

God sends forth his providences two 
and two, and ever they blend in one. 
There were two full hearts that day 
who looked back together over a shameful 
and divided past, and together traced the 
ways by which their lives were reunited, 
and together, also, they faced the future. 

They were not needed at the police 
court. The criminal, had made good his 
escape, and they were free to go their 
way. They went together to the study of 
the nearest minister, and there promised 
that they would be true to each other and 
to the new life on whose threshold they 
were standing. 

When they landed two days later at the 
Jofields, Meg turned to Simeon, who had 
come to meet her, saying: ‘‘ Father, you 
should have brought another horse. For 
this thy son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found.” 

THE END. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation has been in ex- 
istence for eleven years. During that pe- 
riod 330 industrial controversies have been 
submitted to it. Of these 123 were settled 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the board, and 136 were settled by the 
parties immediately concerned themselves 
after laying their cases before the board 
and submitting themselves more or less 
to its influence. In only seventy-one 
cases has there been a failure to come to 
an agreement. When the board was cre- 
ated many regarded it as needless and 
probably destined to be useless, and some 
time passed before its value began to be 
appreciated. It has justified its existence 
triumphantly and has won the respect 
and confidence of both capitalists and the 
working men. Undoubtedly an important 
source of its success has been that which 
at first was supposed by some to be a 
weakness, the fact that it exerts its in- 
fluence only through advice. The result 
has been a long step forward towards the 
recognition of the principles of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ in business matters. 
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THE HOME 
The Heal-All 


Dear blossom of the wayside kin, 
Whose homely, wholesome name 
Tells of a potency within 
To win thee country fame! 


The sterile hillocks are thy home, 
Beside the windy path; 

The sky, a pale and lonely dome, 
Is all thy vision hath. 


Thy unobtrusive purple face, 
Amid the meager grass, 

Greets me with long-remembered grace, 
And cheers me as I pass. 


And I, outworn by petty care, 
And yexed with trivial wrong, 

I heed thy brave and joyous air 
Until my heart grows strong. 


A lesson from the Power I crave 
‘That moves in me and thee, 

hat makes thee modest, calm and brave— 
Me restless as the sea. 


Thy simple wisdom I would gain— 
To heal the hurt life brings, 
With kindly cheer and faith in pain, 
And joy of common things. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


It is not in England 
only that doubt is felt 
concerning the literary 
and educational future of the men. We 
referred not long ago to Mr. Bryce’s proph- 
ecy that women would soon be monopoliz- 
ing literature in Great Britain, and now 
Professor Thurber of the University of 
Chicago asks in an address before the Na- 
tional Education Association in Milwau- 
kee, “Where are the boys?” citing the 
instance of a graduating class which had 
three boys and thirty-seven girls. One 
answer is, no doubt, that they are getting 
ready to support as husbands some of 
these very high school girls. Another is 
that American parents who are compelled 
to choose prefer to give their daughters 
an education, thinking that their sons 
ought to be quite capable of looking out 
forthemselves. Still a third, and probably 
the most potential of all, is found in the 
more practical ambitions of the boys. We 
~ suspect, in fact, that without the idealism 
and ambition for culture cherished by the 
mothers the proportion of boys who care 
for the higher education sufticiently to 
delay their business life in order to attain 
it would be smaller than it is. 


Neglect of 
Higher Education 


On the other hand, re- 
cent talks with suc- 
cessful business men 


Missing a 
College Education 


have deepened our impression that the. 


regret of later years for the loss or neglect 
of the higher education is very much more 
common than most of us imagine. The 
whole matter has a different look in the 
~ retrospect. Nothing compensates a man 
for the lack of that ease and breadth 
which he recognizes, or thinks he recog- 
nizes, in men who have had the advantages 
of a college training. He feels himself 
at a disadvantage in the handling even of 
his wealth and the disposal of such leisure 
as he allows himself. He may take refuge 
in denunciation of the waste of time and 
‘money in the colleges; but he is more 
likely to send his sons to college and per- 
haps to enter the company of those who 
have a secondary relation to the colleges 
as financial benefactors. To hear men of 
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this class whose success in business is 
everywhere recognized say that college 
training is worth all it costs to a young 
man in time and money, goes far to con- 
vince us that the capital put into the 
endowments of our higher educational 
institutions has been well invested. 


The retiring. president 
: of the Detroit Board 
of Education makes the novel proposition 
in his annual report that there should be 
assembly rooms for parents in the gram- 
mar schools. In recommending courses 
of study for the older as well as the 
younger members of the family he had in 
mind the illiterate immigrants. But the 
idea is capable of enlargement for the 
benefit of all classes of parents and in the 
interests of more intelligent co-operation 
between the homeand school. Why should 
there not be at least occasional lectures, if 
not regular courses of instruction, for the 
fathers and mothers in the public schools ? 
Such a plan would develop greater loyalty 
between instructor and parent. The 
mother who has occasion to visit the 
schoolhouse, and thus comes to understand 
the teacher’s aims and methods and trials, 
will see the instructor’s side as well as the 
child’s when Harry or Lucy comes home 
full of complaints in regard to school mat- 
ters. On the other hand, criticism would 
be intelligent and therefore effective when 
necessity arises. Who is so well fitted to 
point out faulty educational methods or to 
agitate reforms, such as the betterment of 
school sanitary conditions, as the parents 
whose convictions are grounded on per- 
sonal observation and investigation ? 


Parents at School 


Summer Morning by the Sea 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 

The summer morning breaks dim and 
gray above a vague and listless sea. There 
is no real horizon line, only blurred meet- 
ing places of cloud and wave, with here 
and there a suggestion of light shining 
beyond a hanging veil of luminous vapor. 
That the ocean far beyond is of many 
moods these glimpses hint, but here, where 
its ebbing tide flows in and out of the 
rock openings, its song is far less audible 
than the click of the rowlocks in the fisher- 
man’s dory as he pulls out from the rocky 
shore. 

The shadows of the boughs are dim in 
the interrupted sunshine. In thickets 
along the roadside the wild roses open 
their petals slowly, as if doubtful of the 
welcome of the day. On the long slope 
toward the rocky shore the meadowsweet 
is just revealing flowers along its slender 
spires, and in the hollow andromeda and 
white swamp azalia inclose a blossoming 
cranberry bog. Only the fire lilies, chil 
dren of heat, burn here and there in 
prophecy of noontide warmth and full, 
unhindered sunlight. ‘The sky’s mood 
will change,” they say, “and with it the 
mood of the responsive ocean. If you 
don’t believe us, ask the pimpernel.” 

On this rocky headland all slopes lead 
the eye to the sea. It is the prevailing 
and controlling spirit, never long absent 
from the thought, the surrounding mys- 
tery into which the imagination goes out 
freely from the growth of dwarfed tree 
and low herbage which in themselves tell 
of its power. As immortality surrounds 
and colors mortal life, giving new tints to 
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beauty and wider vision to its hopeful 
souls, so the salt ocean air makes the 
beauty of the coastwise flowers more 
vivid. Clean and pure are the tints of 
rose and meadowsweet, golden St. John’s- 
wort and purple-brown stone clover. Over 
such foregrounds, interrupted by red and 
gray masses of rock along the shore, the 
eye goes out and on until checked and 
awed by its own weakness as the imagina- 
tion is awed by the thought of the unseen 
world into which it reaches with a long- 
ing never satisfied. 

There are white sails on the dim gray 
sea. Traffic and pleasure have lent them- 
selves to make our picture beautiful. 
What they are thinking of who come and 
go wind-carried or propelled by steam, 
who knows? Wecan better guess of what 
the lovers on the rocks are dreaming and 
the children who launch their boats in 
the salt pools left by the receding tide, or 
even the fishermen, whose slender rods are 
seen against the sky at the rock’s edge. 

The gray old skipper laughs at the sug- 
gestion of aday of calm. ‘‘There’s the ebb 
to go out with, and the flood to get back,”’ 
he says, as he hoists his sail. The light 
boat creeps along, its loosened canvas 
flapping, the swirl of the tide just audible 
along its side. Slowly the point moves 
by, the island opens, we are face to face 
with the breadth and mystery of the 
boundless ocean. 

A ripple from the eastward breaks the 
oily surface of the waves. The sails are 
filled, the hull lifts and leaps with a new 
life and the song of the water changes 
from the minor to the major key, from 
doubt to pleasure. The gray morning has 
changed by magic, while we thought not 
of it, into the summer sunshine and cool 
breezes of a perfect day. 


Pro and Con the College 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK 

Recent discussions in our periodicals 
and in public assemblies have brought to 
the’ surface a class of men who, either 
from perversity or because they happen 
to have met worthless college men, de- 
claim against colleges and insist that 
they do not fit men for actual life. Some 
of these men are even college graduates 
themselves; more are not. A person of 
wide experience recently asserted that he 
had met but one man who regretted that 
he had taken a college course, and he was 
a “crank.” Even if men will not en- 
courage others to go they are usually not 
sorry that they had the experience them- 
selves. These persons who advise against 
colleges do not seem to haye considered 
certain aspects of the subject, and even 
the somewhat extended papers upon it 
which have appeared during the last few 
years in the magazines and papers have 
failed to make clear some of these as- 
pects. 

It is well said that many of our most 


never seen the inside of a college, and 
that thousands of college graduates are 
never heard of outside of their own com- 
munities—that some of them even be- 
come criminals. Nevertheless, the suc- 
cessful men might have accomplished 
even more if they had had a good educa- 
tion, and the college graduates may have 
made more of themselves than if they 
hadj never had their college training. 
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The truths are as old as Eden that merit 
is bound to rise, and that silk purses can- 
not be made out of certain materials. 

The bright lads who are anxiously con- 
sidering whether or not they would better 
go to college, and the many more parents 
who are inquiring into the pros and cons 
of the matter, are naturally full of per- 
plexity. 

“Let the boy get his training in some 
other way,” growls one disgruntled father. 
But what other way is there? 

**Let him travel.” 

Travel, no doubt, does a great deal for 
the right kind of a man, but too much of 
it is likely to unfit a young fellow for 
quiet, everyday life, and a good deal of it 
is necessary if it is really to educate. In 
fact, its best educative effects can be se- 
cured only after a course of careful study. 
It is absurd to say that any amount of 
travel can do for a man what a hard and 
thorough college training can do. 

**Let him go into business.” 

In business discipline comes to a man, 
of course. It is serious and systematic 
and it fits him admirably for certain 
phases of life, but it is not culture. A 
business training may be an adequate 
preparation for business, but it ean 
never, for the general development of 
the whole man, do what is done by the 
college curriculum. Many wise business 
men consider that a college training is 
the only fit introduction to a business 
life. There are in New York city sev- 
eral establishments, among which can be 
definitely named a large lumber house, 
an electrical company and a bank, in 
which only college men are employed. 
The heads of these enterprises affirm 
that college bred men learn the business 
in about a quarter of the time required 
by uneducated youths, that they are more 
generally trustworthy than the rank and 
file of outsiders, and that they are usually 
gentlemen in manner and therefore more 
agreeable to associate with. Not one of 
them complains of the ‘“upishness”’ and 
conceit often attributed to ‘collegiate 
horned cattle.’ 

It should not be forgotten that the 
book-learning amassed during a college 
course is one of the least of its benefits. 
Every one remembers Emerson’s saying 
that one chief benefit of a college educa- 
tion is to show its little avail. The whole 
experience of a collegian is a miniature 
life which he lives before his real existence 
begins. From his failures and triumphs 
in the university he gathers many a useful 
maxim for his future. He meets men 
from distant parts and becomes familiar 
with new views of old subjects. His ho- 
rizon broadens ina thousand ways. Civili- 
zation and Christianity grow in his esteem, 
and he becomes better fitted and more 
anxious to promote them. 

The friends whom one makes in college 
are a possession for life. No matter where 
the college man goes, his class and society 
mates are there, and he finds a welcome 
and an introduction awaiting him. In 
this age of the world we have learned to 
value mere happiness as in itself a treas- 
ure worth getting and worth giving. There 
is probably no body of men on earth so 
happy, on the whole, as the denizens of 
our colleges. A young fellow in good 
health, who studies with a good degree of 
faithfulness, who spends his money sensi- 
bly and chooses his company with“taste, 
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has four years of almost unalloyed “good 
times”’ in college. 

Then it must be remembered that a col- 
lege graduate, however unfortunate he 
may be in after life, acquires with his di- 
ploma, especially in America and in Scot- 
land, a certain social position for himself 
and his family. Social position is not the 
main thing in this world, but it is one of 
the prizes. It would seem as though the 
men who sneer at a college céurse, and 
call it “four years wasted,’ can hardly 
realize what they are talking about. 


Education of Defective Children 


BY WILL S. MONROE 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

An army of children—leaf, blind, men- 
tally deficient, idiotic, epileptic, neglected, 
abandoned, incorrigible and delinqguent— 
for the want of a better, larger term are 
conveniently classed defectives. Most of 
them, burdened with the inherent sins of 
a vitiated ancestry, are what they are 
simply because they are what they were 
made. Fully 100,000 are in institutions of 
an educational character, provided by 
state and private munificence, but many 
times that number are still uncared for 
or misplaced. 

The four groups of defectives which this 
article will briefly discuss are the deaf, 
blind, mentally deficient and delinquent. 
For every 100,000 children in the public 
schools of America there are 559 children 
in deaf schools, 215 in schools for the blind, 
416 in institutions for mentally deficient 
children and 1,123 in juvenile reforma- 
tories. These figures give some general 
conception of the number of young people 
of school age who represent a defeated or 
injured stock, not strong enough to keep 
up with the social, moral and civil re- 
quirements rightfully expected. of nor- 
mal children, and because of the large 
number demanding a method of treat- 
ment altogether unlike that commonly 
practiced in our public schools. 

That the commonwealth owes the de- 
fective child a course of treatment which 
will aid it in outgrowing its defect and 
that will enable it to become helpful to 
itself and useful to others is a statement 
of rights not yet fully recognized. The 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
against which the Christian church and 
state should stand as a protest in this 
crude form, has made society unwilling 
to prolong the struggle of these helpless 
little misfits. The larger lesson of evolu- 
tion is yet to be learned—that there is 
such a thing as transformation of environ- 
ment as well as organization, that educa- 
tion may so modify social conditions as 
to make them fit for the unfit to live in. 

The number of children in public schools 
today with defects of hearing is not small, 
as is evidenced by the recent investiga- 
tions in Russia, Germany and America. 
Dr. Sexton found that about fourteen per 
cent. of the public school children tested 
in New York had defective hearing. A 
German specialist tested 6,000 children, 
and found that many who were consid- 
ered inattentive or lazy were simply hard 
of hearing. There are children in the 
Massachusetts schools who are considered 
dull, lazy and mischievous, and who are so 
largely because the teachers and parents 
do not comprehend the nature of their 
defects. Most of the children with de- 
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fective hearing could be improved or cured 
if the trouble were only discovered and 
the children given proper treatment. 

What has been said about defective 
hearing applies with even greater force 
to defective vision. Poorly printed books, 
improper light, sustained attention to 
minute objects—these and a score of other 
conditions forced upon the modern child 
task. to the uttermost the visional func- 
tions, and the eyes seem continually to 
weaken. A well-known American says 
in this connection: ‘“ We cannot lose the 
opportunity for education, even at con- 
siderable risk to eyesight. In this strug- 
gle many must lose efficiency in sight, 
and some will lose sight entirely.” Yet 
both the home and the school may do 
much to lessen the strain on eyes already 
impaired, and when the hygiene of in- 
struction is studied and. practiced the 
number of school children with defective 
vision will be materially reduced. 

The degree of mental disorder that un 
fits a child to attend the public schools of 
the state has varied widely, in point of 
time. Fifty years ago many children 
with minor physical abnormalities were 
freely admitted to the privileges of the 
common school so long as they did not 
interfere with its even tenor or jeopardize 
the lives and morals of the other children, 
and in many parts of America today chil- 
dren with deranged nervous mechanism, 
distorted perception, slight powers of at- 
tention, uncertain memory, distorted emo- 
tional activities and weak will power are 
admitted to the same school and subject 
to the same course of study as the normal 
and healthy children in the community. 

An investigation made by the writer on 
10,842 children in the public schools of 
California revealed the fact that fully ten 
per cent. bore the unmistakable marks of 
mental deficiency. For their own good, 
as well as the good of the schools in which 
they had been placed, they required a line 
of instruction entirely different from that 
which they were receiving. Although 
not positively feeble-minded, they skirted 
the border land of abnormality. About 
one per cent. of the number tested were 
unmistakably feeble-minded, and could be 
more economically trained in the special 
institutions for such children. Kept in 
graded schools as they are, with teachers 
who have little knowledge of their con- 
dition and no appreciation of their needs, 
it is not at all surprising that when grown 
they should take rank among the paupers, 
criminals and social failures. The mentally 
deficient child needs special sense training, 
such as is provided in the well-regulated 
State school at Waltham; he needs sys- 
tematic bodily exercise to co-ordinate his 
muscles; and he requires an opportunity 
to do as well as he can the few things 
that appeal to his tastes and interests. 

The delinquents constitute a vast army 
of truants, incorrigibles and juvenile of- 
fenders. Truancy, as Superintendent Sea- 
ver of Boston has so well said, is not in 
itself a crime; but “it is a dangerous way 
that leads many a boy into erime. The 
boy who has broken away from the re- 
straints of home and school is not by that 
act a criminal, although he is giving rein 
to tendencies that will make him one.” 
Outside of Massachusetts the truancy 
question receives all too little attention 
at the hands of teachers and parents, and 
children whose tendency is toward de- 
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linquency are unchecked until they are so 
far down that they are adjudged offenders 
and sent to a reform school. Criminal 
statistics conclusively prove that the 
crime career is entered upon in youth 
and that it develops with the growth of 
the lad. But society pays little attention 
to him until he has placed himself within 
the grip of the law, when his reformation 
is fourfold more difficult than in the ear- 
lier stages of delinquency. 

The reform school is the place for a lad 
whose incorrigibility or depravity has 
transcended the truant school grade, and 
the sentiment which prevents commit- 
ments, because of the supposed best in- 
terests of such a boy, is a mistaken one. 
The reform school—if it is a good one— 
seeks the cause of his delinquency and 
applies remedies which will correct the 
evil tendencies, Prime among the causes 
which lead children to become offenders 
is the lack of good homes. 

Of 144 boys admitted to the school at 
Westboro last year, one-third were the 
children of intemperate parents, one-half 
had lost one or both parents or were the 
offspring of separated parents, and one- 
third of the whole number came from 
families in which there was a police 
record. The reform school is not a place 
of detention, it is not a place where the 
boys are punished into being good, it does 
not pretend to be a temporary protection 
to society against bad boys; but it is a 
. place where young unfortunates are given 
proper home conditions, where heedless 
youths, slow to take impressions and slow 
to appreciate their acts, are stimulated to 
moral consciousness, where boys may, to 
some extent at least, outgrow their evil 
tendencies and be led to form habits of 
honesty and industry. 

The home and the school and the church 
must recognize that mental and physical 
defects are not uncommon. Degenerate 
offspring, defeated stock, forlorn children 
of Ishmael, call them what you will, God 
has made them or allowed them to be 
made, and education can and must do 
something for them. The eye that is 
blank, the ear thatis dull, the moral sense 
that is perverted, the brain that is dis- 
eased and the mind that is a blot, these in 
their lesser and graver forms are some of 
the problems which modern pedagogy 
must face with a sublime faith in their 
ultimate solution. er 


How to Make a Kite: 
BY GEORGE J. VARNEY 


There are plenty of sports, as well as of 
occupations, which cause us usually to 
look downward; let us have some pastime 
that. will turn our eyes skyward. The 
latter attitude tends more to health and 
to beauty than most of the games now 
prevalent, especially those in which girls 
engage. Kite flying does not often in- 
volve violent action. Its practice, more- 
over, leads to such observation of clouds, 
air currents and other atmospheric con- 
ditions as will surely prove of practical 
advantage. 2 

The making of a kite is within the abil- 
ity of every boy and girl. The founda- 
tion is, of course, the frame. In this 
two qualities are to be reconciled—light- 
nessandstrength. Spruce has been found 
to answer the conditions best, but pine 
will do. Clapboards will generally be 
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found the most convenient source from 
which the slender sticks can be obtained. 
Care must be taken to secure perfect 
evenness when split off and whittled to 
the desired size. This, for a four-foot 
kite, will be about one-fourth of an inch 
in thickness to one-half inch in width. 
If intended to be furnished with a tail for 
balance, the cross-stick (in the common 
diamond form of kite) should be three- 
fourths as long as the longest stick, or 
backbone, and it should be bound by a 
small, strong cord to the backbone one- 
fifth or, possibly, one-fourth the length of 
the kite from the top. The backbone 
should project an inch or two below the 
covering to receive the tail. A notch is 
cut for the latter, another a little above, 
and similar ones at the three other stick 
ends for, the bounding cord, over which 
the covering is to be pasted. 

The process of covering is performed 
by laying the kite frame on the paper 
and marking on it the outline of the kite 
below the cross-stick, allowing an inch of 
spare paper outside the bounding cord to 
turn over it. Then cut this part, paste 
the edge, turn it over the string and press 
firmly down. When the paste has be- 
come dry enough to hold, the top part of 
the kite may be similarly treated, but do 
not draw the paper so tightly as that part 
below the cross-stick. It is well to crin- 
kle the paper of the covering as a prelim- 
inary to fitting it on the frame, which is 
readily done by crushing the sheet into a 
ball in the hands. 

The ends of a cord (called the bridle) are 
then passed through the paper and fas- 
tened—one end to a slight notch in the 
backbone about half-way between the 
cross-piece and the top, the other end 
something more than half-way from the 
cross-stick to the tail end. The bridle 
should have slack enough for the middle 
of the loop to reach to the edge of the 
kite, and the flying cord is to be attached 
a little above the middle. The covering is 
below the sticks in flying, for if flown the 
other side up the kite will show various 
unruly actions, among which is the break- 
ing of the flying cord unless itis unusually 
strong. A large cord offers too much 
surface to the wind and pulls the kite 
down. 

The best paper for covering is manilla, 
which is strong and light. Sheets of 
several weights and of many sizes, up to 
about five feet square, can be purchased 
of the wholesale dealers in paper and 
twine. The common white twine is sure 
to lose a good kite for the flyer very early 
in the flying. Possibly the hard-twisted, 
glossy twine frequently used by druggists 
might serve for a few flights of a small 
kite, but the proper article is a hard- 
twisted linen, a ball of which, containing 
about 200 yards, is sold for ten cents. 

The common kite tail is made by tying 
a string around the middle of many square 
pieces of paper. These should be about 
their length apart on the string. Their 
size and the length of the tail are to be 
settled by experiment. Instead of “bobs” 
scientific kite flyers sometimes use one or 
more cone-like paper or cloth cups, large 
ends towards the kite, the string passing 
through the center and the small end. 

If a kite is desired to fly without a tail, 
the cross-piece must be as long or longer 
than the backbone and be placed about one- 
seventeenth or eighteenth of the length of 
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the kite below the top. The cross-stick 
may be strengthened by another stick not 
more than one-quarter as long, placed on 
the opposite side of the frame and bound 
by its ends to the long cross-piece, the lat- 
ter lying against the lower side of the 
backbone. Then the ends of the cross- 
piece are connected by a cord, which is 
drawn tight enough to bend the cross-piece 
like a bow, so that the cord will be a quar- 
ter or half an inch out from the shorter 
cross-piece. This is the Eddy bird-form 
kite, on the general plan of the kites 
flown by the inhabitants of Java and of 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Another form of kite easy to make 
the bow-top, like a bow with ends pulle 
down, and the middle of its concave side 
resting on the top of the backbone. A 
cross-stick may be used between the ends 
of the bow, but a greater degree of light- 
ness is attained by fastening the ends of 
the bow to each other and to the backbone 
by a cord. 

The kite having been bridled is ready to 
be balanced. The test is made by lifting 

by the bridle, when if one side hangs 
lower than the other the cross-stick must 
be slipped in its fastening so as to make 
the sides hang perfectly even. 

Messengers are pieces of stiff paper 
with a hole in the center, to which a slit 
has been cut for the admittance of the fly- 
ing cord. The wind will slide them along 
on the cord up to the kite. Further enter- 
tainment may be obtained by attaching 
long strips of paper to the angles of the 
kite, or by suspending figures from it or 
from the messenger. Sometimes tiny bells 
are suspended from the kite to tinkle far 
above the steeples, high as the bird flies, 
making fancy music in the sky. 


The Ideal Teacher 


She possesseth that subtle and mysteri- 
ous gift called sympathy. She knoweth 
the names and conditions of her scholars, 
and in all she taketh a tender interest. 
She understandeth their dispositions; she 
hath no contempt for any. Therefore she 
draweth all towards her, and all place 
their confidence in her. 

She is slow to wrath. She remembereth 
that she is also human, and therefore lia- 
ble to err. 

She is gentle and gracious in her bear- 
ing, for she forgetteth herself in her en- 
deavors to set at ease them that come to 
her. 

Her voice thrilleth as the tones of a 
sweet instrument—now persuasive, now 
high, now low, yet ever gentle and firm. 

To dwellin her company is an inspira- 
tion, for she unconsciously demandeth 
from her scholars their best. 

She is humble because she knoweth no 
more. 

She hath an infinite patience with the 
dullard and the backslider. She is a 
mother confessor to every anxious heart. 
From her confessional box the downeast 
go away cheered, the indolent inspired, 
the rebellious subdued. 

She isa born ruler, for she is of them 
who have learned to obey in their youth. 

She loveth little children. 

No duty to her is trivial or beneath her 
to do well. She loveth her work, since 
not for what she getteth, but for what she 
giveth, doth she toil. 

Yet is she cheerful of spirit. The sound 
of laughter often issueth from her lips 
and calleth forth that of her scholars. 
That which she doeth she doeth with zest; 
under her teaching the burden of learning 
groweth lighter. ... 

She liveth ever, forin the years to come 
her memory will be green and emit a 
sweet fragrance in the hearts of those 
she taught and loved.—Light and Leading. 
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When God and the soul meet there will 
follow contentment. 


If one hour can be endowed with a 
sacredness above its fellows, it must be 
the hour when the Lord loseth the bands 
of Orion and leadeth forth Acturus. Then 
voices from worlds afar call us to con- 
templation and adoration, and the still- 
ness of the lower world prepares an 
oratory for the devout soul. He surely 
never prays at all who does not end the 
day—as all men wish to end their lives— 
in prayer.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Yield all the days their dues, 
But when the evening light is lost or dim 
Commune with your own spirit and with him! 

Restore your soul with stillness, as is meet, 
And when the sun bids forth haste not to show 
Your strength, but kneel for blessing ere you 

g0, 
And meekly bind the sandals on your feet. 
—Thomas Ashe. 


There is a sentiment of the eventide, 
when the sun slowly sinks from our sight, 
when the shadows steal over the earth, 
when the shining hosts of stars come forth, 
when other worlds and other regions of 
the universe are unveiled in the infinitude 
of heaven—then to meditate, how reason- 
able, I had almost said how inevitable, it 
is. How meet were it then that in every 
house there should be a vesper hymn.— 
Orville Dewey. 


Another day its course hath run, 
And still, O God! thy-child is blest; 
For thou hast been by day my sun, 
And thou wilt be by night my rest. 


Sweet sleep descends mine eyes to close, 
And now, when all the world is still, 
I give my body to repose, 
My spirit to my Father’s will. 
—John Pierpont. 


AW EVERIAG PRAVER 


Lord, abide with us for it is evening 
and the nigbt is upon us. Give us thy 
protection in and througb the darkness. 
The darkness and the ligbt are botb 
alike to thee and we sball sleep witbout 
fear for thou art our keeper. We ask 
for thy peace. Larth’s peace is casily 
broken by alarms and by troubles tbat 
spring up continually; but thy peace is 
eternal; not as the world giveth dost 
thou give and we long to stay our weary 
bearts on thee. Wie lay at tby feet the 
work of this day. Teach us the lesson 
thou wouldst bave us [carn from its 
erpetiences. What is stained witb sin 
wilt thou graciously cleanse. Correct 
our mistakes and [et them not mar our 
work nor burt otber lives. Wle ask 
special blessings upon our friends. Lead 
them in patbs of tbine own choosing. 
Sanctify our bome life. Help us to find 
the best in each otber and preserve 
us from criticism, impatience and dis= 
courtesy. May love so abound in our 
bearts that all our buman relations sball 
become more tbougbtful and tender. 
Accept our gratitude for the common 
mercies of every dap. Fold us all now 
in thine everlasting arms and map tbe 
atace of our Lord Jesus Christ be upon 
us. Amen, 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


73. CHARADE 
A writer is he, 
We may safely surmise, 
He looks so TWO-THREE, 
And so inky, likewise. 
His fierce lip is curled 
With the scorn of a Hun; 
You might think the world 
Had just slipped off its ““ ONE.” 


“Of TWO THREE had many ”’— 
His words fairly hiss— 
“ But never met any 
Could splutter like this. 
Though not WHOLE, this ‘fountain’ 
Has cost me much trouble ; 
My wash is a mountain ; 
My bill will be double!” 
M. GC. 8. 


4 74. ENIGMA 
His face was lined, his frame was spare ; 
His coat of faded soldier blue 
Showed ragged places here and there, 
Where rain and cold winds filtered through. 


He talked of glorious campaigns, fired 
With memories of days long sped. 

“ And what were you then?” I inquired; 
(C3 InSRESE ARAM sir,’ he said. 


A tale of present poverty 
Came next; I drew my purse-string wide. 


“How much?” I asked; and modestly 
(Oe JARRE JAPA,” he replied. 


He took the coin with humble thanks, 
Then went his way and I went mine; 
But puzzlers, who would fill the blanks, 
The same words fit in either line. 
MABEL P. 


75. THE TRAVELER’S PURSE 


I have a purse containing twenty-two for- 
eign coins, the names of which are to be found 
in the following anecdote. Each word in quo- 
tations contains one coin, while there are two 
in every capitalized word. In finding the name 
of a coin no letter can be used oftener than it 
occurs in the designated word. 

One of the “millionaires” of “San Fran- 
cisco”? was REMARKING to some “parties ”’ 
recently that travelers find it TROUBLE- 
SOME to keep from being cheated while 
abroad, not only on account of the PREPOS- 
TEROUS prices charged for the comfort of 
tourists, but also because of the many differ- 
ent kinds of money they handle in the various 
countries. He mentioned a number of “hu- 
morous”’ incidents, one the story of a man 
who received in change a large, ‘“‘ ponderous ”’ 
copper coin. He stood looking at it CONSID- 
ERABLY amazed at its size, when a couple 
of natives came ‘‘ crowding” up against him, 
causing him to drop it. One of the natives 
immediately seized the coin, but our friend 
did not relish being robbed, and grasped the 
“scoundrel”? by the collar. A struggle en- 
sued, and after DESPERATELY FLOUN- 
DERING around in the dirt he finally secured 
his property. Imagine his chagrin on being 
informed afterwards that the piece for which 
he ruined his coat in the scuffle was of very 
small value and could be “‘duplicated ”’ for 
five cents of our money. He immediately re- 
solved to post himself on the monetary NO- 
MENCLATURES of the different countries 
before he should possibly have occasion to 
wrestle again in the dirt for the value of a 
nickel. ELLSWORTH, 


7%. PHONETIC CHARADE 
FIRST has lately passed away ; 
NEXT we hear both night and day; 
LAST in every garden grows; 
WHOLE each solver too well knows, 
' NILLOR, 
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ANSWERS 
70. A wig. *¥ 
71. Stevenson: Treasure Island, The Wrecker. 


Blackmore: Lorna Doone, Erema. Eliot: Adam 
Bede, Romola. Scott: Old Mortality, Blaek Dwarf. 
Crabbe: The Library, The Newspaper. Howells: 
World of Chance, A Woman’s Reason. Homer: 
lliad, Odyssey. Alcott: Little Men, Little Women. 
Ruskin: Modern Painters, Unto This Last. Phelps: 
Gates Ajar, The Silent Partner. 

72. Blight, light. 

Among recent answers sent in are: I. H. F., 
Spencer, Mass., 65, 66, 68, 69; L. H. L. A. F., East- 
hampton, Mass., 65, 69; Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 64, 65, 66, 67, 68; Tuscan, Newton, Mass., 
65, 66, 68; Williams College, 1900, 67; William 
Hazen, Sherburne, Vt., 60, 65, 66; A. 8. B., Kings- 
ton, 67; H. H. Sherbrooke, Quebee, 65, 66, 67; L. 1. 
Muzzey, Chatham, N. Y., 60; George E. Kinney, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., 60; Elijah Swift, Deep 
Brook, N.S., 60; C. J. H., Orange, Va., 60; Q. E. D., 
60; C. H. L., Boston, Mass., 60; Herbert P. Woodin, 
Amenia, N.Y., 60. 

Our alert tanglers are never slow to detect errors 
in statements or answers, and the incorreetness of 
the author’s solution of No. 60—as published—has 
been promptly pointed out by many correspondents. 
The answer first printed cannot be correct, as it 
gives the triangle two equal sides, making it an 
isosceles instead of a sealene triangle. Of the sev- 
eral different answers forwarded the favorite seems 
to be AC 20, CB 15, CD 12, AD 16, DB\9. 


Prevention and Cure of Sun- 


stroke 


Thousands of circulars, printed in four lan- 
guages, giving instructions for the treatment 
of cases of heat prostration have been dis- 
tributed in New York by the Health Depart- 
ment. They contain information which every 
one should know, and this advice is well worth 
clipping and preserving: 


Sunstroke is caused by excessive heat, 
and especially if the weather is “ muggy.” 
Itis more apt to occur on the second, third, 
or fourth day of a heated term than on the 
first. Loss of sleep, worry, excitement, 
close sleeping-rooms, debility, overheating, 
and the use of liquor in any form predis- 
pose to it. Itis more apt to attack those 
working in the sun, and especially between 
the hours of eleven o’clock in the morning 
and four o’clock in theafternoon. If work- 
ing indoors, and where there is artificial 
heat—laundries, etc.—see that the room is 
well ventilated. If working in the sun, 
wear a light hat (not black, as it absorbs 
heat), and put inside of it on the head a 
wet cloth or a large green leaf; frequently 
lift the hat from the head and see that the 
cloth is wet. Do not check perspiratio 
but drink what water you need to keep i 
up, as perspiration prevents the body from 
being overheated. Have, whenever pos- 
sible, an additional shade, as.a thin um- 
brella, when walking, a canyas or board 
cover when working in the sun. If a feel- 
ing of fatigue, dizziness, headache, or ex- 
haustion occurs, cease work immediately, 
lie down in a shady and cool place, apply 
cold cloths to and pour cold water over 
head and neck. 

Any one overcome by the heat should 
be immediately removed to the nearest 
shade, and the collar of shirt or dress 
should be loosened. Send immediately for 
the nearest physician and a policeman, and 
give the person cool drinks of water, black 
tea or coffee, if able to swallow. If the 
skin is hot and dry, place the person in a 
sitting position against a tree, wall, or any- 
thing that will be a support to the back; 
sponge with or pour cold water over the 
body and limbs, and apply, i the head 
pounded ice wrapped in a towel or other 
cloth. If there is no ice at hand, keep a 
cool cloth on the head, and pour cold water 
on it as well as on the . If the per- 
son is pale, very faint and pulse feeble, 
lay him on the back, let him inhale am- 
monia for a few seconds or give him a tea- 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
or tincture of ginger in two tablespox 
of water. Use no cold water upon the 
head or body, but rub the back, hands and 
feet, and apply warm applications to the 
same until the circulation is restored. For 
the latter purpose use mustard —table- 
spoonful to quart of water. 


’ 
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The Conversation Corner 


for it is the universal fashion now- 


V ositisa, has come now, surely, 
adays for (almost) everybody to go 


. somewhere for a few days in August, even 


if every other month is spent at home and 
in hard work. It is a very good fashion, 
too, good for health and mind and morals 
—if only people would be sensible about it 
and not spend more money and make more 
fuss than is necessary just for the name 
of having a vacation. August is not yet 
here when I write, but on every hand I hear 
the question, Where shall we go? What 
new place is there? Where are you going? 

What we want is change. That is more 
important than lazy rest. If it is hot at 
home we must go where it is cooler. Dr. 
Andree selected for his summer trip the 
route and conveyance best adapted for 
that change—but until the carrier-pigeons 
bring later and more reliable news we 
shall not know how successful his Arctic 
cloud tour was, or whether his balloon 
might not have struck the north pole as 
it passed and given him a cold bath in the 
icy sea! A more practicable thing is to 
substitute the water for the air. Most of 
us live on the land when we are at home; 
then the most decided, beneficial and con- 
genial change is to have for a little while 


A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep! 


For real change, with coolness, comfort 
and recuperation, nothing could be better 
than a voyage to Liverpool or by sailing 
vessel to the Azores. If that consumes 
too much time and money, we might take 
a run down to Prince Edward’s Island 
and back, or, what would be a more novel 
and promising trip, the tour of the Great 
Lakes, advertised in The Congregation- 
alist afew weeks ago. The steamships of 
that line start from Buffalo and go around 
through the lakes, passing thousands of 
islands and stopping at the famous Sault 
Ste. Marie, to Duluth at the extremity of 
Lake Superior, the round trip taking one 
week. I haye been looking at that ex- 
cursion with longing eyes myself and 
think, if I were sure of a few ‘‘ Corner” 
companions, I would take it! 

If you cannot take a long voyage, why 
not take several short ones? ‘There are 
daily excursions made in small steamers 
from Boston, running to Plymouth, Prov- 
incetown, Gloucester, Isles of Shoals and 
other interesting points. If you live near 
enough to Boston to reach there before 
10 o’cloek, you can have a fine trip through 
Boston Bay, out into the ocean, going 
ashore at some historic place, and return- 
ing at. nightfall. The expense is small 
and the pleasure great. Twice on the 
cars I have met with a bright little fel- 
low going to Boston—under the kindly 
escort of his parents—to make such an 
excursion. Afterwards he gave a happy 
report of his day. One trip was to Plym- 
outh Bay and Cape Cod—all day on the 
water without landing—and the other to 
Nahant. Today I saw the same boy with 
a red balloon, but when I asked him if he 
had been to the north pole with Andree 
he said he had been to Nantasket with his 
papa and mamma! These excursions, I 
think, do not cost more than fifty cents, 


or the longest more than one dollar. 


It may be still better to go and live near 
the salt water for a few days. By a 


little planning a family can for a moder- 
ate sum spend a week, or more, close to 
the sea, so be it they are willing to board 
in a plain farmhouse or, as can often be 
done, pitch their own tent on the shore, 
and live on fish from the sea, berries from 
the field and bread and milk from the 
baker’s and milkman’s wagons. If you 
have wheels take them with you to spin 
on the beach and do errands with, vary- 
ing that exercise by pulling a boat, if you 
can hire one for the week, in the cool and 
calm of the evening. The entire change 
from inland life, the novel sights and 
sounds and scenes connected with the 
sea, the phrases and stories seasoned with 
salt which you will hear, the general ex- 
hilaration of air and water and diet will 
send you home, even after one week, 
wiser, happier, plumper, browner! Read 


“WAITING FOR THE TRAIN TO GO BY” 


these extracts from letters on my table 
received from two different points on the 


New England shore: 
RHODE ISLAND. 

... We are quietly resting in this retreat 
six miles from the railroad, enjoying what 
baby calls “the dear little ocean ’’ and eagerly 
eating the lotus. When the sun goes down 
Point Judith Light shines out on the left, 
Montauk on the right and Block Island ahead. 
A little after ten the Fall River steamers go 
by brilliantly lighted. Then the rote on the 
shore seems to say, 

O rest ye, brother-mariners, 
We will not wander more. 
CONNECTICUT. 

... There is a delightful breeze coming in 
from the bay which opens out into the sound. 
Tomorrow I hope to visit a granite quarry and 
get specimens for our stone table at school. 
The other evening we had a most delightful 
sail among the numberless islands in thé bay 
—the Thousand Islands of Connecticut. We 
saw Captain Kidd’s island, but nothing of his 
treasures. 

There is still another line of excursions 
made available by the multiplication of 
electric street cars. I got the other day 
two little ten-cent booklets about them, 
one showing by red lines on a folded map 
the many towns accessible, and the other 
giving pictorial description of places of 
interest on sixty different trolley routes. 
I was much surprised to know how many 
long and pleasant trips could be taken, 
with very slight expense, on the open 
cars. Since I began to write this, two 
girls of my acquaintance returned from 
an electric trip to the Whittier homestead 
at Haverhill. They went all over the 
poet’s home, lunched in the shade close 
by the brook he loved and would have 
taken some camera views—but found that 
they had no “films ”’ left! 

There, I intended to copy several letters 
from different parts of the land, and here 
I have taken up all the room with my 
own talk. But Iam anxious that all you 
young folks should have, in one way or 
another, some sensible, healthy, inexpen- 
sive outing. Learn all you can about the 
places you are to visit before you go, and 
the rest when you get there. Take your 
camera with you—also films—and if you 


get any specially interesting picture send 
D. F. or me a copy. At any rate write 
me—not D. F.—about your outing. 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Old Cornerers’ Queries. They have not stopped 
coming, but we have had too many other cut- 
tings for our Scrap-Book of late to admit 
them. They shall have the column this week. 
To begin with, here is a letter from 


Boston. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The revival of so many 
old hymns, poems, ete., is a source of great de- 
light to me. Can any one supply the ad- 
ditional lines and the music for the following 
words, which were sung with my dear mother 
in the earliest days of recollection, but which 
I have never seen in print. The first we called 
our “battle piece,’ the other ‘‘ Little Jane, 
the Beggar Girl.” 
Saw you my hero? Saw you my hero? 
Saw you my hero George, 
I have traveled o’er the plain, 
And inquired of every swain, 
But no tidings could I gain 
Of my George. 
It’s over the mountain and over the moor, 
That hungry and barefoot ’ve wandered forlorn; 
My father, he’s dead, and my mother, she’s poor, 
And she weeps for the days that will never return. 
Another fragmentary recollection of my 
childhood days is also in mind: 
A charming present sent from town, 
From grandpapa it came, 
And little Rosie smiled delight 
And Amy did the same. 


We shall be obliged to look to those of ad- 


vanced age for help in reviving these long-for- 
gotten delights. ADMIRING SUBSCRIBER. 


I am of sufficiently ‘* advanced age” to have 
heard that ‘‘battle piece’’ sung in early boy- 
hood by my father, and although I have never 
seen it in print I have it before me now, writ- 
ten with a quill in his old-fashioned ‘‘com- 
monplace book,’’ accompanied by the music 
and headed ‘‘ Lady Washington.’”’ Those peo- 
ple belonged to the generation following the 
Revolution and so repeated or sang such pieces 
with almost a personal interest; my father’s 
father was at Valley Forge with Washington 
and the mother of our “‘admiring subscriber ”’ 
—whose name I happen to recognize—was de- 
scended from a patriotic minister who hurried 
from his parsonage (I have often passed it), on 
the Sabbath day which followed Bunker Hill, 
to the scene of the battle. 


Jane Taylor’s Poetry. The wide interest taken 
in these reminiscences of old-time books and 
pieces is shown by two letters from points 
over six thousand miles apart. 


Tacoma, WN. 
... The pieces inquired for in the Corner 
Scrap-Book of May 20 are in an old book, with 
which I was familiar seventy years ago, by 
Jane Taylor. I should like to see it once more! 
Another book of most favorable recollection 
was “Peter Parley.” The poetry in those two 
books was much superior to the namby-pamby 
character of much that is furnished to the 
readers of today. Miss Taylor wrote the 
humorous poem entitled The Philosopher’s 
Seales, which I used to read in the Analytical 

Reader; perhaps you remember it. H. T. C, 


LonpDoN, ENG. 
... Lexpect that long before now Mr, Mar- 
tin has had replies to the inquiry of the Flor- 
ida lady about a book of poems. It is Vol. 2 
of Original Poems by Ann and Jane Taylor. 
They also wrote Nursery Rhymes and those 
ideal Hymns for Infant Minds, so grandly 
simple. I taught them to my children and 
often say them to myself. My father loved 
these hymns to the end of his long life. There 

is a modern illustrated edition. Mrs. H. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR AUG. 22 1 Cor. 13 


The Excellence of Christian 
Love 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 

Love is the keynote of all the letters of Paul. 
In the last lesson it is made to solve problems 
of Christian living. In the intervening chap- 
ters it is used to interpret the relations of 
church members to one another. Pursuing 
the same subject, the thought of the apostle 
rises into this psalm of love, a poem unrivaled 
in literature. The first step in teaching this 
chapter is to commit it to memory. The next 
is to live in its spirit. Henry Drummond has 
written the noblest treatise on it which.has 
been produced in modern times. Now that he 
is dead, his friends have explained how he was 
able to do this by testifying that he illustrated 
it in his life as no one else has done whom 
they have known. This is the aim and ambi- 
tion of every Christian. In proportion as that 
ambition is realized, Christ is reproduced 
among men. To analyze this poem is but 
feebly to express its meaning, which can be 
grasped only through experience. 

1. Love is presented as the supreme thing in 
character. It is well that in the Revised Ver- 
sion that word is substituted for charity; for, 
though charity has come to mean more than 
almsgiving, and has gathered to itself ideas of 
gracious ministry to all who have needs, it has 
never risen to the full meaning of love. 

Eloquence is a rare and noble gift. To per- 
suade, to move, to inspire men with words, is 
to be a king over willing and grateful subjects. 
The severest toil is fully rewarded by attain- 
ing this power. Demosthenes practiced speak- 
ing with pebbles in his mouth. He spent 
years in acquiring the art of winning his 
countrymen to believe and act on what he 
said. Chrysostom became world famous as 
the silver-tongued orator of Constantinople. 
But without love the eloquence even of men 
so great as these is only noise. It is music 
without soul. Its influence is fleeting. 

Prophecy is a wonderful gift. To penetrate 
mysteries and unfold their meaning, to mas- 
ter knowledge of hidden things, is an ambi- 
tion which spurs many to labors of a lifetime. 
But of itself it does not solve the simplest 
problems of daily life. Concerning one the 
apostle wrote, ‘‘ We know that we all have 
knowledge.’’ But how much is gained by that? 
“ Knowledge puffeth up. Love buildeth up.’’ 

Faith is a prime necessity of salvation. No 
one has urged this so strenuously as Paul. 
Yet he said, ‘‘ If I have all faith, so as to re- 
move mountains, but have not love, I am 
nothing.’’ 

Generosity is admired and praised, Devo- 
tion to the needs of others is in these days 
often counted as the supreme test of virtue. 
To give all one’s property to the church and 
to set one’s self apart in some sacred order of 
ministry is regarded as the closest imitation 
of Christ. Yet, said Paul, if I give all my 
possessions little by little to satisfy the needs 
of the poor, and devote to them my own per- 
son, without love I amount to nothing. 

Love alone makes life divine. 

2, The supreme thing in character is de- 
scribed. Love endures, without weakening, 
the imperfections, ingratitude, neglect, mis- 
understandings of those it seeks to lift to 
Christlike character. ‘‘I will very gladly 
spend and be spent for you; though the 
more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved.’’ Love boasts not, but admires; asks 
not, but gives; looks on what is best in men; 
“taketh not account of evil.’’ Love is never 
pleased to discover faults in others; never 
enjoys telling about them. Love rejoices in 
all it discovers that is noble and true in men, 
and sets these traits in their best light. Love 
**beareth all things, believeth all things, hop- 
eth all things, endureth all things.” 

3. The supreme thing in character is shown 
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to be imperfectly realized, even by the best 
men. With our keenest penetration we only 
partially understand others. As one looks 
into a dusky mirror, finding the dim reflection 
still a riddle, so we look into characters. At 
the best we cannot be sure in our judgment. 
Let us put the kindest interpretation on them. 
We are as yet but children in measuring hu- 
man thoughts and motives. But we must 
never be discouraged. If only love rules us 
we shall come to. know others as God knows 
us. Love will at last bring those whom it 
possesses into perfect harmony and perfect 
peace. Keep on loving, and the sum of all 
worthy ambition will be gained. 

4. The supreme thing in character is eter- 
nal. Prophecies; whether fulfilled or not, be- 
come things of the past. Eloquence has its 
day and ceases to charm. Knowledge, ac- 
quired by however great and painful effort, 
becomes useless as new discoveries push it 
aside. For all our attainments in these direc- 
tions are partial and temporary. Love abides. 
It grows forever, and forever its joy and 
power increase. ‘‘He that loveth, knoweth 
God: for God is love.’’ Faith abides, and 
hope also; but love is greater than either. 

Paul was great in all the qualities of man- 
hood. In mental power, in mastery of men, 


in grandeur and clearness of purpose, in ap- 


prehension of truth, in sublime persistence 
and in devotion to Christ he was the foremost 
man of his time, perhaps of all times. But 
his supreme characteristic is love. If one 
would understand this master of men let him 
take the book of the Acts and the letters of 
Paul and study them to find how love, as he 
describes it in this chapter, was expressed in 
his life. No one yet has measured its hights 
or probed its depths. No one, after Christ, 
has loved so mightily, or has been loved so 
much. The greatest thing he wrote is the 
climax of this chapter, ‘‘ Follow after love.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 15-21. The Uses of Money. Luke 
16: 1-15; Col. 3: 5, 6; 1 Tim. 5: 8; Rom. 13: 
gis ; 

How shall we avoid covetousness? How fulfill 
obligations, to God? to those dependent on us? to 
ourselyes? 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Aug. 22-28. Have We the Spirit of 
Christ? Rom. 8: 1-18. 

Perhaps others could better answer this 
question about us than we ourselves can do it. 
But it is one of those two or three great and 
crucial questions touching personal religion 
which we ought to put to ourselves now and 
then. Other questions sometimes assume 
greater apparent importance. “Have we a 
correct theology?” ‘‘ Have we all knowl- 
edge?” ‘“‘Do we comprehend all mysteries ?” 
“Have we a respectable standing in the com- 
munity ?’’ But these questions, excellent as 
they may be, are vastly inferior to the one 
which we are considering. 

For all virtues and graces are summed up in 
this phrase: ‘‘ The Spirit of Christ.”” Intangi- 
ble though it be, we know it the moment we 
discover it in ourselves or others just as 
quickly as the member of a secret order discoy- 
ers in an apparent stranger an actual brother. 
And yet, lest the phrase should become too 
vague in our thought, or should represent a 
condition far too ideal for us to reach, we need 
to get at the matter in our own case somewhat 
indirectly. Let us therefore paraphrase the 
question a little. ‘‘Do we love men?” that 
is, all sorts of men, the unlovely and degraded. 
*“*Do we forgive those who have wronged us? 
Are we willing that others should have greater 
possessions and greater honor? Would we 
lay down our lives for the brethren? Are 
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we patient, tender and pure when it would be 
far easier for us to display the opposite traits ? ”’ 
If we can say yes to all these questions, then 
we have the Spirit of Christ. 

To appreciate and be influenced by an- 
other’s spirit we must come near to him and 
dwell with him. You do not know what man- 
ner of man he is if you simply say “halloo” 
to him on the run. The finer and stronger 
the personality the greater the need of a close 
approach to it. The fragrance and beauty, 
the sympathy and the power of Jesus’ Spirit 
can be found out only as we study him in the 
gospels and seek to come into that fellowship 
with him which he longs to see more firmly 
established between us. " 


“T prefer Cleveland’s 
baking powder,” writes 


Miss Bedford, the well- 
known lecturer on cook- 


ery, ‘‘ because it is pure 


and wholesome, it takes 
less for the same bak- 
ing, it never fails, and 
bread and cake keep 
their freshness and 


flavor.” 
7058 


PoINTS IN 
HOUSEKEEPING 


There are other ‘‘points” in housekeeping 
quite as useful to the housewife as those of 
pins and needles. Nearly a million “sharp” 
housewives, who use it, know ; 


SILVER RO = 
ELEC I pion 


has all the points of a perfect silver 
cleaner—no wearing, no scratching, and 
for brilliancy it has no equal, No other 
Silver Polish has all these points. 


Trial quantity for the asking—“‘see 

the point,” it costs you nothing. 

Box, eer 15 cts. in stamps. 
All leading grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company. New York. 


Samitas” jax tated Roa sive 
Book 
Free. ome tS ae 9 


infection i day if 

ey yo 

The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


tious illness, sent free. 
Ew one having the 


of realit; 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PARTIES AND POLITICS 


We are afraid, from certain more or less 
obvious features of this book, that, although 
it bears the imprint of a well-known publish- 
ing house, the author really has published it 
himself, having found it difficult to secure a 
publisher in the ordinary way. If our suspi- 
ecion be correct, it is not to the credit of the 
publishers as a trade, for the book is abun- 
dantly worthy of being published and being 
read. It is a penetrating, outspoken, high- 
minded and intellectually able study of the 
predominant partisanship which comes to the 
surface in current American politics, especially 
in the existence of great parties. Our chief 
criticism upon it is that the disease is de- 
seribed too elaborately in comparison with 
the remedy. We question whether the picture 
which is drawn of sectional politics and domi- 
neering partisan spirit, electioneering meth- 
ods, gerrymandering, log-rolling, class legis- 
lation, ete., is not considerably overdrawn, 
although we have no doubt that every item in 
his indictment can be proved and in more than 
one locality. Nevertheless, in spite of all that 
his pages state as to the conduct of our poli- 
ties, the nation has not yet sunk absolutely to 
that almost hopeless depth of subserviency 
which an impartial reader after reading this 
book would suppose to have been reached. 
Of its twenty-three chapters twenty-one expose 
the enormity of the situation and only two 
suggest a remedy. That remedy is not so 
clearly defined as it should have been. It 
ought to have been expressed in words so 
terse and lucid as to be impossible of miscon- 
ception. * 

If we understand the author aright, his ex- 
pedient is the passage of a law declaring any 
candidate nominated for office by a political 
assemblage to be ineligible to office. This 
certainly would accomplish the result which 
he desires so far as destroying the power of 
the existing parties is concerned, but we do 
not see any great difficulty in evading it, and 
the awkwardness of enforcing it without in- 
terfering with the legitimate right of freemen 
to take common political action for what they 
believe to be their best interests would be 
very great. So far as we can see; the distinc- 
tion which he makes is this, that under his 
suggestion citizens might gather together and 
nominate candidates freely, but that perma- 
nent organizations, whether caucuses or others, 
might not be formed for political ends. Then 
nominating conventions would have to be as 
nearly as possible informal and unofficial. 
The author has not thought out his remedy 
with the same thoroughness which he has 
exhibited in explaining the need of it, although 
he has covered a number of points. We 
wish he had succeeded as well in making his 
views clear in these two chapters as he has in 
those preceding, but we do not hesitate to 
commend the book as abundantly worthy of 
the attention of political students. [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 50 cents. ] 


PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE 


This inquiry into the nature, limits and 
validity of human cognitive faculty is Prof. 
G. T. Ladd’s latest volume. Professor Ladd 
eoncerns himself in this book with questions 
as to the nature and scope of human knowl- 
edge on the side of its relations to conduct and 
belief. Psychology accumulates facts. Logic 
and metaphysics deal with methods of dialec- 
tics and the abstract and universal conditions 

i epistemology, which is the science 
treated in this book, with the grounds and 
limits of human knowledge. It is a field which 
has been little cultivated by English-speaking 
writers, and the author claims the treatment 
due to a pioneer work. 

The problem is: first stated upon grounds 
furnished by the modern scientific psychology. 
Its fundamental problem is declared to be ‘‘an 
inguiry into the relations between certain 
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states of consciousness and what we conceive 
of as ‘the really existent.’’’ ‘‘ Epistemology, 
or the philosophy of knowledge, deals with 
the concept of the true; and metaphysics, or 
the philosophy of being, deals with the con- 
cept of the real.’’ But these two are so closely 
interwoven in our thought that it is difficult to 
treat of one without implying the other. Fur- 
thermore, ‘‘the inquiry into the nature, extent 
and validity of knowledge should bring us at 
various points along its course in sight of, if 
not into closest contact with, certain impor- 
tant concepts of ethics and of the philosophy 
of religion.’’ 

These questions, indeed, form for the author 
the chief interest of the inquiry. He studies 
them so far as may be in the clear cold light 
of purely scientific investigation, but without 
denying or concealing his own care for the 
results. In this analysis of truth and error, 
of knowledge and reality, dualism and monism 
and of knowledge and the absolute, Professor 
Ladd’s discussion and conclusions will be of 
great value to all students of philosophy and 
anthropology. One of the most interesting 
features is its criticism of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, from the positions and conclu- 
sions of which the author finds himself forced 
to dissent. The two chapters on the history 
of opinion, from Soerates to Kant and from 
Kant to the present, form a valuable part of 
the book. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Lectures on Ecclesiastical History in Nor- 
wich Cathedral [Thomas Whittaker. $2.25], 
introduced by a preface from the pen of Dean 
Lefroy of that cathedral, is a volume contain- 
ing fifteen lectures, chiefly on the early fath- 
ers, by such distinguished authors as Dean 
Farrar, Prebendary Leeds, Archdeacon St. 
Clair, Bishop Barry, and Professors Watkins, 
Ince and others. The course of lectures and 
descriptions begins with St. Ignatius and St. 
Polyearp, and other lectures discuss the Apol- 
ogy of Aristides, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius of Cvzesarea, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine and 
the Church of the Catacombs. They embody 
wide reading, are expressed in clear and terse 
fashion and in every way are admirably 
adapted to their purpose—the popularization 
of knowledge about the early church and its 
leaders. The book is one of the best for theo- 
logical and other students. It contains all 
which most of us desire or need to know, 
and will lead others to more extended re- 
search for themselves. Norwich Cathedral, 
like many others in England, is being used, 
especially by the holding of such courses of 
lectures, for the benefit of the public at large. 
These cathedral lectures are not intended for 
members of any branch of the church in par- 
ticular, and they have been attended by large 
audiences, including many from outside the 
Established Church. There is a sense in 
which the cathedrals belong not to the Es- 
tablished Church but to the whole nation, 
and such endeavors of the English Estab- 
lished clergy to recognize their duty and privy- 
ilege as is illustrated in this instance deserve 
high praise. 

The Lutheran Commentary has reached its 
eighth volume, which deals with I. Corinthi- 
ans VIIL-X VTI., I. Corinthians, and Galatians 
[Christian Literature Co. $2.00]. This par- 
ticular volume is the work of Professors H. FE. 
Jacobs, G. F. Spieker and C. A. Swensson, 
The general characteristics of the commen- 
tary we have indicated more than once al- 
ready. These editors have caught the spirit 
as well as the methods of the earlier volumes 
well, and this number continues the series 
successfully. The special characteristics of 
the work are the clearness, practicalness and 
pertinence of the comments. They are schol- 
arly enough for intellectual minds without 
being too professional for ordinary readers. 
The type, contrasts in which are skillfully 
used to aid the student, and binding are as 
good as heretofore. 
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Another volume of discourses, by Rey. M 
J. Savage, D.D., is Religion for Today [G. H. 
Ellis. $1.00). It contains somewhat more 
than a dozen of the author’s sermons preached 
in this city in the Church of the Messiah in 
the early part of the present year. Delivered 
without notes, they were caught by a stenog- 
rapher and are here reproduced as uttered, 
with the characteristics, both good and bad, of 
actual extemporaneous delivery. As we have 
had occasion to say more than once, we differ 
radically from the author on many points of 
theology, but there is much which he holds in 
common with Christians of every name, and 
he has expressed himself in these discussions, 
as always, with remarkable aptness and ef- 
fectiveness. The sermons do not go very 
deep, but they illustrate a considerable power 
of telling expression. 

The Missionary Spoke of the Epworth Wheel 
[Eaton & Mains. 25 cents], by W. W. Cooper 
and F. S$. Brockman, is an outline of methods 
which prevail in the Epworth League, and 
which have been therein so thoroughly tested 
and so amply approved that they are recom- 
mended, as they safely may be, for the use of 
Christians everywhere. We do not discover 
in them, however, much of anything peculiar 
to the Epworth League, but the testimony of 
that large and excellent fellowship to their 
value will aid them in wider service. 

Glimpses of God and Other Sermons [$1.00] 
is by Rey. B. G. Newton, pastor of the Frank- 
lin Avenue Congregational Church of Cleve- 
land, O. The proceeds of the volume are to go 
toward lifting the debt on the church. The 
author’s portrait serves as the frontispiece. 
There are nine thoughtful, practical and stim- 
ulating discourses, creditable to the author 
and making a timely and useful volume. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Stories from the Arabian Nights [American 
Book Co. 60 cents] is a selection edited by 
M. Clarke, and intended for use as a reading- 
book. It has as much of the fascination of 
the original work as short extracts in a school- 
book can be expected to have. : 

Prof. E. T. Merrill has edited a little volume 
of Fragments of Roman Satire [American 
Book Co. 75 cents], and selections are taken 
from Ennius, Lucilius, Seneca and others. It 
is convenient and comprehensive. 

The Philosophy of Ancient India [Open 
Court Publishing Co. 50 cents] is by Prof. 
Richard Garbe, and it supplies a brief outline 
of a history of Indian philosophy, explaining 
also the connection between Greek and Indian 
philosophy and describing Hindoo monism. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have issued a Few Fa- 
miliar Flowers [60 cents], by Margaret W. 
Morley, which tells simply how a number of 
our common flowers are formed, such as the 
morning glory, the nasturtium, the balsam, 
scarlet geranium, hyacinth and others, and it 
is prettily illustrated. The teacher and the 
young pupil will enjoy using the book to- 
gether. 

Prof. J. H. Comstock’s Insect Life [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50), an introduction to nature 
study, is another valuable book on a little the 
same line. The difference between them is 
that this is the more of a text-book, arranged 
distinctly for professional reference and use. 
It is a learned, well-ordered, scientific and 
practical treatise, amply and admirably illus- 
trated, thoroughly indexed and in every way 
serviceable and commendable. 

Mr. W. W. Speer’s Elementary Arithmetic 
[Ginn & Co. 55 cents] is an excellent example 
of the good work which the makers and au- 
thors are doing in these days, but we see in it 
no special features. Mr. A. F. Blaisdell’s 
Short Stories from English History [Ginn & 
Co. 50 cents] also will make a pleasant read- 
ing-book at school or at home for the boys 
and girls, and its pictures will interest them 
as truly as the stories. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art [Lee & 
Shepard. $2.00] is a study of his sonnets and 
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two of his poems by Mr. E. J. Dunning. The 
author, whose mastery of this theme is the 
more remarkable because it has been acquired 
subsequently to his having become blind, so 
that he has had to depend upon the aid of 
others and his own memory, is a profound 
student and an enjoyable interpreter of the 
poet’s meaning as he sees it. He has advanced 
a theory which he believes to be novel and 
with which we certainly have never met be- 
fore in regard to Shakespeare’s sonnets. He 
believes that the marvelous youth to whom 
they are addressed was a purely imaginary 
creature, sustaining to Shakespeare the same 
inspiring relation which Beatrice occupied 
towards Dante, and that these sonnets and the 
poems with which they are most closely allied 
have for their object the portrayal of the like- 
ness and the history of this ideal youth and thus 
of Shakespeare’s entrance into his own higher 
life as athinker and a writer. This is a figura- 
tive and fanciful expression, and probably 
Shakespearean experts will hesitate on some 
accounts to adopt it, at any rate with the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Dunning, but they will read 
what he has to say with real interest and will 
duly eredit his skill and candor in interpreta- 
tion and in the construction of his theory out 
of these elements. Wedo not know why it is 
not as likely to be the correct theory as any 
other which has been adduced, but that is a 
point for specialists and not for the ordinary 
critic. Certainly it is a richly thoughtful, im- 
pressively written and in every way reward- 
ing treatise. 

Prof. Bordon P. Bowne’s most recent pro- 
duction, Theory of Thought and Knowledge 
{Harper & Bros. $1.50], is a comprehensive 
book whose progress of thought ‘leads the 
reader through a series of interesting chap- 
ters which treat first of the theory of thought 
and then of the theory of knowledge. Profes- 
sor Bowne’s position is well known, and the 
difficult subjects handled give him an oppor- 
tunity of showing also his mastery of clear 
thought and statement. We commend the 
book to students of philosophy, metaphysics 
and logic. Its most significant chapter for 
those who are interested in the world problem 
as it presents itself to Christians is probably 
the last but one, on Knowledge and Belief, in 
which he takes account also of the difficulties 
and necessities of the average man, and shows 
that ‘belief is made for us as well as by us, 
that it is wrought out in action rather than 
speculation.’’ This is wholesome reading in 
the midst of the subtleties and hasty general- 
izations so common in current philosophical 
treatises. 

We have found less pleasure than we antici- 
pated in reading Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s volume, 
The Dungeons gj Old Paris [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75]. It describes the most celebrated 
prisons of the period of the Revolution, and 
their history undeniably embodies much of 
variety and romance, but after all the monot- 
ony of the squalor, gloom, cruelty and tragedy 
of their history is tiresome. Such a book has 
a historic value and considerable significance, 
but it is dismal reading, and one feels that the 
author should be congratulated on his spirit 
of self-sacrifice and perseverance in carrying 
so unsayory a task to its end. He has done 
his work well and many illustrations increase 
its value, but the dark and sad history is not 
one which people in general will care to read. 

Authors and Publishers [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75] came out first in 1883 and con- 
tains information and statistics of a very prac- 
tical character, explaining how books are 
published in detail. That is, it describes. the 
purchase of copyrights, the royalty system 
and other methods of payment, how a manu- 
script is prepared, how proofs are corrected 
and electrotyping done. It tells of bindings 
and illustrations of all sorts and in general 
gives a most useful summary of information 
about authorship and publication. It is just 
what hundreds of would-be authors need to 
know and what hundreds of other people will 
be interested to know. The book has reached 
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its seventh edition, a fact which is itself enough 
to prove its success and value in meeting a real 
need, It is very handsomely issued, although 
not over costly, and is heartily to be com- 
mended, : 

The Life of Victoria Our Queen and Em- 
press [F. Warne & Co. 50 cents] is by Mrs. L. 
Valentine and is intended for children. It 
would make a nice reading-book. It is a pleas- 
ant outline of the life of Queen Victoria, 
sketchy but graphic and abundantly illus- 
trated. 

“Our Troubles in Asia’ [$1.00] is a history 
of the Armenian troubles by Rev. 8. H. Devi- 
rian. Dr. Barton of the American Board 
vouches for it as strikingly true to the life of 
the region described, as containing an epitome 
of mission work and of the way in which the 
Gregorian Church formerly taught evangelical 
Christianity, of the relation between the Chris- 
tians and the Moslems, etc. It is a graphic 
and pathetic picture of the persecutions of the 
Armenians, but we are constrained to add 
that we should haye more sympathy for 
the Armenians if they had been disposed to 
defend themselves a little more zealously. 


NOTES 


—— The fifty-cent novel in paper covers, so 
many of which have been printed during the 
last five years, is no longer much of a feature 
of the book market. Many of the “libraries,” 
made up of weekly issues of this class, have 
ceased to appear. ; 


—— Mrs. Oliphant usually did her literary 
work late at night and often wrote until early 
in the morning. 


— The Paris Débats, an evening journal, 
is printing for its feuilleton a translation of 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s The Witch of Prague. 


—— Mr. W. R. Smith, superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens in Washington and presi- 
dent of the Society of American Florists, also 
has one of the best collections of Burns memo- 
rabilia in existence. It includes two hundred 
separate dated editions of Burns. One of 
these is a copy of an edition published in Alex- 
andria, Va., in 1813, during the war with Eng- 
land. Only one other copy is known to be in 
existence. ; 


— The Critic mentions the .discovery at 
Paris of a new fragment of the celebrated 
Parian Chronicle, part of which is in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford. The fragment in- 
cludes the chronology of the years B. C. 336 to 
299, the period of Alexander and Diadochi. 


The authorized story of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign will not be published until October, 
because of unforeseen delays. 


Nearly a hundred architects sent in pre- 
liminary drawings for the proposed building 
of the New York City Public Library. Twelve 
of these are being selected from whom—-with 
six others who apparently were not competi- 
tors—the final choice will be made. The 
judges are Dr. J. S. Billings, director of the 
Publie Library, Supt. B. R. Green of the Na- 
tional Library, and Prof. W. R. Ware of 
Columbia University. 

— Picturesque Hawaii, recently noticed 
by us, is issued by Mr. Arthur T. Hill of 
Worcester, one of its compilers, and no longer 
by the Edgewood Publishing Co. 
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Current History Notes 


The Cretans have informed the powers that 
they will accept autonomy. 


Professor Sanavelli, an Italian resident in - 
Uruguay, claims to have discovered the ba- 
cillus of yellow fever, and I journals 
are heralding the discovery as being one of 
the triumphs of the age. 


The citizens of Tennessee last week voted 
not to call a convention for the revision of 
its State constitution, notwithstanding . ac- 
knowledged graye defects in its provisions 
which hamper the legislature and foster a 
defective and costly judiciary system. 


The United States has declined to guarantee 
to Japan that Hawaii will abide by the result 
of any arbitration tribunal decision. The 
king of Belgium is semi-officially suggested 
as arbitrator. The Hawaiian officials have 
decided to cease admitting Chinese coolies 
as laborers. 


Should not the colleges, churches, acade- 
mies and missionary societies of the country 
soon feel the effects of returning prosperity 
to Western growers of fruits and cereals? All 
authorities agree that an era of prosperity is 
not only in sight—it is here. Farmers, mer- 
chants, wage-earners, railroad officials feel it, 
and sooner or later our denominational soci- 
eties also will. 


Crimes of violence seem to be inereasing in 
New England. Scarcely have the people of 
Massachusetts recovered from the tension of 
the O’ Neill trial at Greenfield when a double 
murder at North Adams is announced. The 
male victim of the tragedy seems to have 
been a remorseless money lender, and he may 
have died at the hands of some one whom he 
had pitilessly deprived of all his earthly be- 
longings. 

The special commissioners charged by 
ident McKinley with bringing about an inter- 
national conference on bimetallism have been 


‘informed that Great Britain will not be ready 


to state its position until October. Silver fell to 
an even lower point last week, and Director of 
the Mint Preston predicts that it will be worth 
only forty cents an ounce within a few months. 
He shows that if the silver purchased by the 
United States Government under the Bland- 
Allison and Sherman acts were sold in the 
open market today, the loss to the treasury 
would be $204,584,157, 

The Lambeth Conference of Episcopal bish- 
ops from Great Britain, the British colonies 
and the United States seems to have adjourned 
without bringing to pass that centralization 
or crystallization of power which some pre- 
dicted. The American and colonial bishops 
made it plain that they would not tolerate for 
a moment any scheme to make an Anglican 
patriarch out of the incumbent of the see of 
Canterbury. International was 


clashing of jurisdictions on mission fields. 


indorsed, and steps taken to avoid hereafter a 
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**Students’ Editions’’ 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Houghton, Mifflin &.Co. 


The Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated into 
English Blank Verse by WILLIAM CUL- 
LEN BRYANT. Crown 8vo, $1.00, net. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 
into English Prose by GEORGE HER- 
BERT PALMER, Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00, net. 


The Aneid of Virgil. Translated into 
English Blank Verse by CHRISTOPHER 
PEARSE CRANCH: Crown 8yo, $1.00, net. 


Walden. By Henry Davin THorEAU. 
Crown 8yvo, $1.00. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War. 
By THEODORE AYRAULT Dopas, U.S.A. | 
With maps and illustrations. Crown 
Svo, $1.00, net. 


Descriptive circulars of the books men- 
tioned above, and of many others suitable 
Sor use in all grades of schools and colleges, 
and for school libraries, will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 
11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK; 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists. 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLark, and 
Rev. H. A. Brrpcman. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. — 


(<— This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either In CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 
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1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS 


A Practical 
Physiology 


A Text-Book for High School, Academy 
and Normal School Classes. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., 


Author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.” 
12mo. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. 


This is a text-book on human physiology 
for use in higher schools. The design of the 
author has been to furnish a practical manual 
of the.more important facts and principles of 
physiology and hygiene, which will be adapted 
to the needs of the students in high schools, 
normal schools and academies. 

Supplementary to the text proper, and 
throughout the several chapters of this book, 
a series of carefully arranged and practical 
experiments has been added. 


The Student’s 
American History 


A Text-Book for High Schools and 
Colleges. 
By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 

Author of ‘‘ The Leading Facts of History Series.” 
12mo. Cloth. 523-ly. pages. Illustrated. 
For Introduction, $1.40. 

Mr. Montgomery’s histories are said by all 
to be, in their departments, unequaled in 
scholarship, in true historic insight and tem- 
per, in interest and classroom availability. 
They are admittedly the leading text-books on 
their subjects. Their popularity and wide 


|use have been duly proportionate to their 
| merits. 


In “The Student’s American History ” the 
attractive and enduring qualities of Mr. Mont- 


| gomery’s other histories are found in an even 


higher degree. 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


College and 


School 
Text Books. 


All the leading Text Books 
now in use in the various col- 
leges, academies and schools can 
be procured at our store at rea- 
sonable prices. 

We invite all interested in edu- 
cational work to examine such 
text books as may be desired 
for personal or class use. 

Library committees and others 
contemplating the purchase of 
books, would do well to visit 
our store or correspond with us, 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WHY NOT OBSERVE 


Rally Sunday 


THIS YEAR? 


Remember SEPTEMBER 26 is the time. 


No. 39 Pilgrim Services is Pa especially 
for this occasion and is called 


A Review and a Rally. 


It takes the place of the ordinary review, having ap- 
sropriate readings and recitations, stirring songs to 
amiliar tunes, map, review and rally exercises, etc. 

It is simple, requiring no general rehearsals. $1.50 
per 160, postpaid. Samples, 3 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press, 
Sacred Songs No. I 


No other new book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


BOSTON, 
CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


Appletons’ 
Home-Reading 
Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will 
present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
available literature in the various fields of 
human learning, selected with a view to 
the needs of students of all grades in sup- 
plementing their school studies and for 
home reading. 

It is believed that this project will fully 
solve the long-standing problem as to 
what kind of reading shall be furnished 
to the young, and what will most benefit 
them intellectually as well as morally. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


The Story of the Birds. By JAMES NEWTON 


BASKETT. 65 cts. net. 
The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 ets. 
net. 


The Story of Oliver Twist. 
B. Kirk. 60 ets. net. 


In Brook and Bayou. 
Liss. 60 ects. net. 


Edited by ELLA 
By CLARA KERN BaAy- 


Curious Homes and their Tenants. By JAMES 
CARTER BEARD. 65 cts. net. 


By F. A. OBER. 
By O. P. AUSTIN. 
By J. W. 


Crusoe’s Island. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 


Nature Study Readers, 5 vols. 
TROEGER. 

The Hall of Shells. 

Uncle Robert’s Geography. 6 vols. By FRANCIS 
W. PARKER. 


(Others in preparation.) 


By Mrs. A. S. HARDY. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM INDIA 
Vacation Blessings 

Few things are more grateful to the 
Westerner in India than the beautiful 
and invigorating hill sanitaria, which 
help to atone for the tropical heat and the 
nervous wear and tear of the plains be- 
low. From the Himalayas in the north 
to the low ranges which overshadow Cape 
Comorin in the south, these places of 
refuge and of retreat are to be found. 
Kodeikanal, the most southern, has nei- 
ther a long history nor a wide fame, but 
it is becoming one of the most noted mis- 
sionary sanitaria in the world. Hard- 
working servants of Christ gather here, 
for a brief season annually, from all parts 
of South India and Ceylon to the number 
of about 150 adults, representing, as they 
do this season, eighteen missions and six 
nationalities. They not only enjoy here 
a well-earned rest and physical recuper- 
ation, they also receive a new blessing 
socially and, above all, spiritually, so that 
they return to their respective fields of 
work with a larger knowledge of the 
labor done by each other, a broader sym- 
pathy with their brethren of different 
names, a keener interest in their own 
work and a stronger love for the people 
of their choice. 

This year has revealed, in ‘all their 
meetings, a deeper spiritual life and as- 
piration than ever before. In many parts 
of India God’s spirit is working power- 
fully in the hearts of missionaries and of 
others. This will manifest itself in time in 
a deeper type of piety among the spiritual 
leaders of the churches. I should not be 
surprised if Kodeikanal were to become, 
at an early date, the ‘“‘ Keswick” or the 
“Northfield”? of India. If this land and 
the Christian Church here need one thing 
above all else -it is the deeper life and the 
higher consecration which are today iden- 
tified with these two noted places. 


A Waning Star 

To some of us it is a comfort, if not a 
surprise, to find the famous (or notorious, 
as you please) monk, Vivekananda, so 
speedily disappearing from public gaze. 
Yesterday he was admired and adored by 
Hindus of all classes—to them a veritable 
incarnation for the orientalizing of the 
West. Today where is he? The prelude 
to his disappearance was the rebuff which 
he suffered at the hands of a temple 
manager in North India. He was ejected 
from this temple as an unclean, sea- 
traveled, caste-violated renegade, whose 
presence is pollution. Not a small sum 
was spent in ceremonially cleansing the 
temple after his proud entrance. This 
orthodox temple manager seems to be one 
of the very few devotees of that religion 
who have kept their heads clear during 
the past few months. It is therefore a 
suitable time for the wounded monk to 
retire to the quiet recesses of Thibet or to 
the vast cavity of his own inner conscious- 
ness for meditation. A man who has 
imposed upon the public, American and 
Indian, as he has, may well afford to 
retire for a while at least to the quiet of 
his own thoughts and to the balm of 
penitence. 


‘Long Live the Queen Empress ”’ 

No part of Victoria’s dominions has 
greater cause than India to enter heart- 
ily and gratefully into the celebration 
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of the diamond jubilee, for nowhere 
else under British rule have these sixty 
years brought more of blessing and of 
progress than in the land of “Ind,” 
where are found today more than three- 
fourths of her Majesty’s subjects—sub- 
jects who are perhaps fully as loyal to 
the crown as the majority of Englishmen 
themselves. When Victoria was pro- 
claimed queen there was not a mile of 
railroad in this land. Today it is covered 
with a network of railways which, in pro- 
portion to the area of the country, is 
about one-sixth of that in the United 
States, and ‘which renders traveling in 
India by far the most comfortable in any 
Oriental country. 

Not only has the population of the 
country increased marvelously during 
these years, so that about one-fifth of 
the inhabitants of the globe reside here, 
but the physical well-being of the people 
has advanced proportionately. Famines 
and plagues infest the country today, it 
is true, but they do not compare with the 
similar evils which have preyed upon this 
unfortunate land from time immemorial. 
In former times the people were utterly 
helpless in the face of any such foe, 
while today the country is protected by 
all the best resources of modern science 
and by the vigorous efforts of a righteous 
government. In the present famine, ter- 
rible and extensive though it be, the goy- 
ernment has publicly undertaken to save 
the life of all those who live within the 
famine area; and it advises that all pri- 
vate benevolences be devoted to relieving 
suffering and to aiding the discouraged in 
life and business. The work which the 
present government is doing today, and 
has done for months for the protection 
and salvation of its people against un- 
foreseen and unavoidable natural evils 
is something phenomenal and worthy of 
all praise. 

A Quiet Revolution 

The social blessings of this reign are no 
less than the physical. One need not live 
in this land many years to understand 
that in this respect India is passing 
through one of the most wonderful, if 
quiet, revolutions of modern times, ef- 
fected mainly through education, but also 
through the many other agencies of West- 
ern civilization. There is a growing craze 
for a Western education among the people 
and the English tongue is a language to 


conjure by. Not even in wonderful Japan 


could you find, as in India, an audience of 


some two or three thousand people dis-_ 


coursing to each other in high-flown Eng- 
lish upon subjects connected with. the 
most advanced polities and highest social 
rights and privileges of man. 

So far, again, as political rights are con- 
cerned, the Victorian era has witnessed a 
marvelous change in India. Sixty years 
ago such a thing as representative govern- 
ment was a thing undreamt of. . Today it 
is an actuality. Though natives do not 
enjoy all the political privileges of Ameri- 
cans, they certainly enjoy some of them. 
Many of the best friends of India think 
that they enjoy a Jarger franchise than 
they are qualified to exercise wisely and 
well. In any case, municipal govern- 
ment, to a very large extent, and legisla- 
tive enfranchisement, to a more limited 
degree, have been bestowed upon them 
with the promise of still larger power 
when they are prepared for it. 
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Christianity Marching On 

As to the religious transformations, 
these are certainly wonderful. So far as 
Hinduism itself is concerned its external 
aspect has been so modified during these 
six decades that a pious Hindu of the first 
part of the century returning in the flesh 
to his descendants of today would be 
greatly shocked. By legislation this for- 
eign Victorian government has wiped 
away most of the grosser, degrading and 
inhuman elements of the Hindu religion. 


About twenty laws have been thus en- ~ 


acted and enforced against the various 
forms of murder and self-torture and im- 
morality which obtained under the name 
of religion. It has required no little firm- 
ness on the part of this foreign govern- 
ment to make so many of the religious 
observances illegal against the popular 
cry of religious persecution. But Hindus 
today acknowledge that their faith has 
been benefited by the discipline. 

Even at points where government has 
not touched the faith of the land the 
growing intelligence and improved moral ~ 
sense of the people, under the noonday 
light of Christianity, has relegated to ob- 
solescence many other barbarous reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies. So that the 
outer garb of Hinduism which the mis- 
sionary has to contend against in this 
land today is far different, and I may say 
better, than sixty years ago. Then, too, 
a number of Samajes, or religious reform 
parties and sects, have arisen in the land. 
Hinduism is practically honeycombed with 
such divisions and heterodox cliques to- 
day. Neo-Hinduism, Vedantism, theos- 
ophy—these, and other phases of belief 
and of, non-belief, are now in the field to 
distract the mind of the people. 

In the meanwhile Christianity is spread- 
ing into every town and hamlet of the 
land. The few thousand converts of six 
decades ago have become the more than 
two millions of today. And this commn- 
nity is to grow, yea, is growing, in geo- 
metric ratio. But, what is more impor- 
tant still, the many mission agencies have 
been laying during these years broad and 
deep foundations upon which the Chris- 
tian Church is to be erected and strength- 
ened with ever-increasing rapidity. More- 
over, the influence of Christ in this land 
is far more extensive than that of the. 
Christian Church. Many are prepared to 
acknowledge his saving power who stand 
aloof from the Christian organizations 
here represented. The Spirit of Christ is 
abroad and is doing more for India than 
many missionaries even are prepared to 
acknowledge. oP I 


The Jnterior pokes fun at the inconsistency 
of the ‘ Christian Scientists ”’: 


The Christian Scientists of the country had 
a grand rally and ‘paid homage,” whatever 
that may mean, to the foundress of their sect. 
Mrs. Eddy made the usual address to the effect 
that she had “banished sin, suffering and 
death” from the world. And one of her ad- 
mirers present has written to the secular 
papers expressing the sorrow many of them 
felt when recognizing that they had probably 
“seen her for the last time.” That is better 
than anything in Mark Twain. There is no 
humorist equal to your uncons¢ious humorist. 
The mental make-up of a hearer who “ pays 
homage” to a woman because she has “ ban- 
ished death,” and who is bowed in sorrow 
when the thought occurs to her how soon the 
speaker herself must die is something past 
finding out. Ai 


The point is certainly well taken, — 


‘ 
° 
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From Various Centers of Summer Instruction 


The Pursuit of Knowledge Under Hot Weather Conditions 


Harvard 


The Harvard Summer School, on the 14th, 
will close a five weeks’ session, which in 
every respect shows an advance over that of 
previous years. The enrollment is about 700 
students, a hundred more than last year. 
Ninety per cent. of these are teachers and 
eighty per cent. women; many are graduates 
of colleges and normal schools, and almost all 
of the teachers hold important positions. 

The work, which is more severe than in 
most summer schools, has also been in ad- 
vanee of last year’s work. Many courses 
have successfully covered a whole year of 
college study. There. have been forty courses 
altogether in about twenty-five departments, 
covering English, German, French, Latin, 
Greek, history and government, psychology, 
education and schoo] management, mathemat- 
ies, engineering, physics, astronomy, chemis- 
try, botany, geology, geography and physical 
training. The new courses this year are: 
Greek for teachers, under Dr. Gulick; psy- 
chology, Mr. Lough; history and government, 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart; calculus, Mr. 
Love and Mr. Ashton; and astronomy, under 
Dr. Willson. 

The largest classes have been in physiog- 
raphy, physics and the theory and practice of 
physical training. This last is in two courses, 
under Dr. Sargent, and has probably required 
the ‘‘ stiffest’’ work in the school. Although 
it is only one subject the students who have 
taken the two courses have had no time for 
anything else. 

Beside the obvious advantages from the ex- 
perience of this oldest of summer schools and 
its use of the Boston and the university mu- 
seums and libraries (the largest and best in 
America), the students have many special 
privileges, such as the freedom of the Rad- 
cliffe building and grounds for the women 
and the university boat house for the men. 
Twice a week there have been popular even- 
ing lectures on a wide range of subjects, and 
once or twice a week there have been histor- 


ical pilgrimages for the students and their 


friends under able guides and speakers, and 
special arrangement for transportation and 
admission to places usually closed to the pub- 
lie. : 13 One ea 


Martha’s Vineyard Institute 
BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D. 


This oldest of all the summer schools for 
teachers has had a successful session. Cot- 
tage City is a most delightful summer resort. 
The institute has a group of half a dozen 
buildings belonging to the corporation, includ- 
ing a new and convenient auditorium, café 
and dormitory. These are admirably located, 
commanding a broad and delightful view of 
old ocean. 

The various lines of study include twenty 
academic courses, an elementary school of 
methods and a pedagogical course for high 
school studies. These ‘“‘academics’’ are com- 
prised in five separate courses in natural sci- 
ences, four courses in languages, four courses 


_ in the fine arts, elocution and oratory, English 


literature, |mathematices, history and _ civil 
arene manual and physical training 
and shorthand. 

_The course in oratory is given by the fac- 
ulty of the\Emerson College of Oratory, Bos- 
ton; in music by Professor Zuchtmann and 
assistants, following the American Music Sys- 
tem; the drawing under direction of Prof. 
Henry T. Bailey, Fred. H. Daniels and Walter 
Sargent; English literature by Col. Homer B. 
Sprague, LL. D.; and history and civil govern- 
ment by the president of the institute, Dr. 
William A. Mowry. The faculty includes 


three city superintendents, three normal school 


teachers and principals, three authors and in- 
stitute lecturers, two principals of training 
schools, two teachers in high schools, nine 
professors from seven colleges and thirteen 
supervisors and specialists. 

The largest classes were the oratory, music 
and drawing classes. The students came from 
more than thirty States and Provinces, includ- 
ing Quebee and Ontario. About 500 in all 
have been in attendance. The study and lec- 
ture hours have been confined between 8.30 
and 11.30 A.-M. and2to5p.m. The hour from 
11.30 to 12.30 was set apart for bathing. i 
counted at one time standing around the main 
building fifty-three bicycles. The ‘“ wheel”’ is 
exceedingly popular at Cottage City, where 
there are from thirty to forty miles of concrete 
streets and roads. Evening entertainments 
have enlivened the resting hours. Professors 
in colleges and universities from New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island to Louisiana and Iowa 
have been in attendance as students, pursuing 
higher lines of instruction in specialties. Col- 
lege graduates and normal school teachers are 
here in numbers. 


Clark University 
BY JOHN HAYNES,-PH. D. 


Though chartered in 1887 Clark University 
has already become famous for its work in 
pedagogy, psychology, biology and anthropol- 
ogy. At its head is Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one 
of the foremost educators in the country. 
The investigations which have been made 
under his direction in the field of ‘‘ child 
study ”’ have opened a new world of thought 
and activity for teachers. 

July 19-31, inclusive, there was held at this 
university the fifth annual summer school. 
There were courses on child study, psychol- 
ogy with laboratory demonstration and ex- 
periment, nature study with laboratory work, 
history of education, hygiene of instruction, 
neurology with laboratory work and demon- 
stration at the Worcester Lunatic Hospital 
and the anthropological aspects of childhood. 
Besides the regular courses were special even- 
ing lectures, so that there were offered in all 
over 100 hours of work in twelve days. The 
courses given the present year emphasized 
nature study more than ever before, and gave 
relatively less attention to child study. Many 
of the friends and admirers of the school felt 
that this change was a mistake and that it 
would be better for the school, if continued, 
as the attendants unanimously hope, to devote 
its attention chiefly to that field in which it 
has won such decided leadership. 

About 200 students from outside of Worces- 
ter were registered, a larger number than at 
any previous session. This included persons 
from thirty States, the largest number being 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island. One 
is struck with the large proportion of those 
who come who are recognized leaders of edu- 
cation. It was noteworthy that the normal 
schools of Massachusetts sent seven principals 
besides numerous other representatives. The 
school had the rare good fortune to open with 
a valuable and scholarly address by United 
States Senator Hoar, a trustee of the univer- 
sity, in which he treated with statesmanlike 
breadth and penetration many current topies. 

The greatest interest centered about what is 
currently called child study. This is a some- 
what unfortunate and misleading term, which 
gives oftentimes too narrow a conception. 
Dr. Hall and other students do not confine 
themselves to the study of the earliest years 
of life, but give attention to the whole period 
of development in man. At this session spe- 
cial emphasis was given to the phenomena of 
adolescence. All the study is from the evo- 
lutionary point of view. The supreme impor- 


tance of heredity is shown. It is distinctly 
taught that the function of education is to 
suppress the evil and develop the good ten- 
dencies which heredity gives. The fact that 
instinct is a much greater factor in early years 
than intelligence is emphasized. Courses of 
instruction should be based on the natural 
mental and physical development of the pupil 
rather than on logical relations. Child study 
has already had a marked practical effect in 
leading teachers to study individual children, 
with consequent mutual affection and the 
transformation of many pupils. 

The daily pedagogical conference, under the 
direction of Dr. W. H. Burnham, was exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable. At one of 
these meetings the physiological evils of the 
one session plan followed in many high schools 
appeared with startling clearness. 

The advisory committee of citizens of 
Worcester did much to make the visit of stu- 
dents pleasant. The press of the city gave 
extended and accurate reports. Appreciation 
of the opportunities enjoyed and enthusiasm 
for the school were universal among its pupils. 


The Sauveur School at Amherst 


BY PROF. W. I. FLETCHER 


This school has the distinction of being the 
oldest of the hundred or more summer schools 
now annually held, and in a sensé the mother 
of them all. It was first held in 1876 at Plym- 
outh, N. H., and began its life at Amherst the 
following year. Dr. L. Sauveur, its founder, 
presides this summer over its twenty-second 
annual session, and inculeates with unabated 
ardor his ‘‘ natural method ’’ with foreign lan- 
guages, to promote which was his object in 
establishing the school. The method is rigidly 
adhered to in every classroom, no language 
being spoken in any room, even from the very 
beginning, except that which is being learned, 
and that one is used in such a way, mainly 
conversational but carefully directed towards 
the best result, that the course of six weeks 
gives one. with any aptitude for language a 
surprising amount of acquaintance with the 
one studied, grammatically as well as by mere 
vocabulary. The languages taught this year 
and the teachers are as follows: French, by 
Dr. Sauveur, Mile. E. Morhard of Cincinnati, 
Mile. A. Villeré of Chicago and Mme. PL. P. 
Myer of Philadelphia; German, by Professor 
Werner-Spanhoofd of Washington and Mrs. 
De Beyersdorff of Albany; Italian, by Prof. 
T. E. Comba of New York; Latin, by Prof. 
E. D. Merriman of Berwick, Me.; Greek, by 
Prof. J. P. Leotsakos of New York. A course 
in Hebrew is also given by Rev. David Sprague 
of Amherst, but in this case the ‘natural 
method” is, of course, not followed. The 
pupils in language this year number about 
100, and come from all over the country, sey- 
eral from the South. Most of them are teach- 
ers using a portion of their vacation to in- 
crease their outfit in language, and all are 
earnest students. The advantages offered by 
Amherst and the surrounding country for the 
enjoyment of nature and for summer recrea- 
tion are not overlooked, and the Saturdays are 
given up to outings of various kinds. 

The school has one outside department, that 
of library economy, conducted since 1891 by 
W. I. Fletcher, librarian of the college, who 
successfully applies the ‘‘natural method ”’ 
by taking his pupils into the large and well- 
appointed library and setting them actually at 
work, at the same time giving daily lectures 
from which they acquire the theoretical prin- 
ciples of the vocation. The class numbers 
thirty-four the present season, which is about 
the usual enrollment. Pupils having a good 
general education and some real ‘ bookish- 
ness’ find the course sufficient to equip them 
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for good positions in the libraries so rapidly 
springing up all over the land. 


The Virginia‘|/Assembly 

The Virginia educational assembly held its 
eighth annual session at Charlottesville—120 
miles south of Washington—for four weeks 
this summer, and proved itself an important 
factor in toning up the professional spirit and 
equipment of the State. There were 450 ear- 
nest men and women in the main school, 
which met in the beautiful city school build- 
ing, and 120 equally devoted colored teachers 
met in a chapel near by. Several of the lec- 
turers spoke in both sections. 

The teachers were at their work at the open- 
ing of the school, June 28, and remained 
through the last exercise, July 23. They are 
boarded for the entire month at from $8 to 
$12 and the railroads make a very low fig- 
ure for attendance. Much of the talent is 
as good as is to be had anywhere in Amer- 
ica, the faculty being chosen from the entire 
country, five being from New England and 
some from beyond the Mississippi. 

The women teachers, especially, are of a 
high order of native talent and character, 
being from the best families—those that do 
not make their ‘‘bestness’” their stock in 
trade. They seem never to tire of effort at 
professional improvement. They attend every 
possible exercise, listen attentively and take 
note intelligently. 

The colored teachers are an intelligent and 
devoted body of professional students. They 
seem to have no thought of complaining 
of any social, political or professional dis- 
crimination. The conditions of which they 
complain freely relate to the children them- 
selves and to a certain degree of parental 
ignorance and indifference. 

Most of the teachers are from the cities and 
enterprising towns, though some of the excep- 
tionally interesting men and women are from 
rural districts. 

At the same time there was at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in Charlottesville, a large 
summer medical school and an even more yal- 
uable law school, at which prominent lawyers 
from all over the South were in attendance. 
A course of lectures upon constitutional law 
by one of the Republican judges of the 
Supreme Court was the leading feature. So 
far as Virginia is concerned there is much to 
hope for all along the line, and the educational 
activity of the summer season is an important 
factor in bringing to bear the social and intel- 
lectual forces through which Virginia may 
claim once more the prestige that for so many 
years characterized the first American colony. 

Ww. 


Summer Educational Facilities 


In the vicinity of Chicago several Chautau- 
quan assemblies have been held. At Winona 
Park, Ind., asort of Presbyterian Chautauqua 
has been established. Professor Coulter, for- 
merly president of Lake Forrest University, 
now professor of botany in the University of 
Chicago, has been prominent in its manage- 
ment. At Eureka, Ill., the Christians have 
held a summer school. With it, as at Winona, 
religious services have been combined. Spe- 
cial attention has here been paid to Sunday 
school work and to the best methods of 
awakening missionary interest in the churches. 

Another school under the control of the 
Methodists has been carried on at Dixon, Ill. 
But their great school this year, as in previous 
years, has been at Lake Bluff, a few miles 
north of Chicago. Here hundreds of Metho- 
dists have cottages and the ablest men in the 
country are secured as lecturers and instruc- 
tors. At Madison, or the Monona Lake As- 
sembly, such men as Professor Wright of 
Oberlin, Dr. J. W. Worden of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Talmage have been present. The 
Roman Catholic school held in these grounds 
last year has now been niade a permanent 
institution. i 
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At Lake Geneva, Wis., the Y. M. C. A. of 
Chicago has an encampment, where carefully 
formed plans for regular courses of study are 
carried out under the best instructors. This 
summer Professor King of Oberlin, recently ap- 
pointed Professor Fairchild’s successor in the 
chair of theology, has had charge of the classes 
engaged in Bible study. At Rockport Female 
College Miss Jane Addams and Miss Starr of 
the Hull House have conducted a school for 
young women on practical lines, with special 
regard to social questions. 

But the center of all summer study, both for 
Chicago and vicinity, and to a growing extent 
for the country, is the University of Chicago. 
As is well known, President Harper believes 
in short vacations and in four regular terms 
of work a year. The summer term, however, 
he arranges with reference to the wants of 
ministers, theological students, school teach- 
ers and other persons who may have but a 
few weeks of leisure. Thus far there has 
been the greatest interest in the theological 
department. With such men in previous years 
as Drs. Bruce and Fairbairn to lecture for 
weeks in succession how could it be other- 
wise? In the theological department no 
tuition is charged. This year Prof. Edward 
Bagnall Poulton, Hope professor of zodlogy, 
Oxford, is a center of attraction. Another 
department which has received special em- 
phasis ‘is the pedagogical. Professor Dewey 
has been busily at work with large classes, 
and his lectures have been supplemented by 
courses offered by Professors Angell, Bulkley, 
Tufts and C. A. McMurray of the university, 
by Dean Thurber of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, the editor of the School Review, and by 
Superintendent Dutton of Brookline, Mass., 
and President DeGarmo of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Professor Poulton is enthusiastic 
over the four Hul)l biological laboratories 
now approaching completion. He says that 
as the ‘‘heir of all the ages ’’ Chicago, at the 
beginning of her career, occupies the posi- 
tion which Oxford, as pioneer in scientific 
studies, has gained after long and costly 
experience. He thinks the university has 
availed itself wisely of the experience of 
other institutions and cannot fail to profit 
from them. His lectures, which are purely 
scientific, although given a somewhat popu- 
lar cast, have been very satisfactory. .Pro- 
fessor Seymour of Yale has lectured on clas- 
sical subjects, e. g., The Religion and Moral- 
ity of the Homerie Greeks; Rev. J. M. Camp- 
bell of Lombard, I11., on topies connected with 
the Holy Spirit; Prof. E. D. Burton on mat- 
ters pertaining to the study of the New Tes- 
tament. One of his lectures was upon the frag- 
ment containing the recently discovered Logia 
of Jesus in Egypt. Prof. H. Morse Stephens 
of Cornell has treated historical matters in 
his lectures. Belles-lettres haye also had 
consideration, and the science of government. 

The enrollment of students has passed the 
highest point ever attained, 1,200 being in 
residence at the present time. 
from all parts of the United States, Indiana 
and Illinois being especially well represented, 
and fully one-sixth of the entire number com- 
ing from the South. A large proportion are 
teachers who have taken advantage of the 
many opportunities afforded to review their 
knowledge and to gain added information 
which will be helpful to them in their rou- 
tine work. The faculty is composed of 116 
members, most of whom are from the regular 
staff of the university. The classroom and lec- 
ture hall have been supplemented by meetings 
of the vayious departmental clubs, which are 
so important a feature of the student work. 

Meanwhile the regular work of the univer- 
sity has been carried on as usual by the 
faculty. The attendance during the summer 
has steadily increased since the decision to 
have a fourth term each year was reached. 
So far as experience can determine President 
Harper has met a want which was far more 
general than even he had imagined. As every 
professor is only obliged to be at his post 
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three terms a year, but has the privilege of 
working four terms-for four years and then 
having a year off with pay continued, none of 
the university employés are likely to com- 
plain. Many students, especially those ad- 
vanced in years, by this new arrangement are 
enabled to finish their college course in a 
shorter time than at other institutions, and if 
pursuing post-graduate studies are anxious to 
make as rapid progress as possible. Many a 
country minister can spend six weeks here — 
greatly to his profit and at small expense. 
FRANKLIN. 


The Advance of English 
Schools 


The London Chronicle gives an interesting 
summary of English education during the 
queen’s long reign. In 1837 the state as a 
schoolmaster had not commenced operations. 
Four years before the coronation the treasury 
gave a small grant to the volunteer agencies: 
at work. In the coronation year this amounted 
to a little more than $80,000. Today it is over 
$66,000,000, In that same year a special com- 
mittee of Parliament was appointed, ‘to con- _ 
sider the best means of providing useful edu- 
cation for the children of the poorer classes in 
large towns throughout England and Wales,’” 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone being 
among its members. 

The problem was appalling. In the larger 
towns only one child out of twelve was re- 
ceiving any instruction at all—in Leeds only 
one in 41. The teachers were usually dis- 
abled sailors, old soldiers or the histori¢ 
““dame’’; the schools were often held in dirty, 
unwholesome rooms, damp cellars or garrets. 
One dame, being asked if she taught morals, 
replied: “I can’t afford to teach morals at 
two pence a week.”? One of the best schools, 
a witness of 1837 told the committee, “‘is kept. 
by a blind man, who hears his scholars their 
lessons and explains them with great simplic- 
ity; he is, however, liable to interruption, as 
his wife keeps a mangle in the cellar, and he 
is obliged to turn it for her.’”? Public schools. 
for boys, like Rugby, Eaton and Shrewsbury, 
were doing good work for the rich. 

After steady though inadequate growth of 
state aided elementary and technical educa- 
tion, it was not until 1870 that voluntaryism 
was abandoned and the state undertook to see 
that a school was provided for every child of 
working class parents. This is the date of the 
beginning of elective school boards, a local 
school tax and compulsory attendance. The 
board schools, however, were to supplement, 
not to supplant, the voluntary schools which — 
have multiplied rapidly by help of state con- 
tributions. Between 1870 and 1897 the number 
of children in the schools inereased fourfold. 

In the sphere of the higher education the 
abolition of religious tests in Oxford in 1871 
and the founding of the woman’s colleges, 
Girton and Newnham, at about the same date 
are the most important landmarks of progress. 
University extension began a little later, and 
between 1870 and 1880 most of the university 
colleges were established. In 1878 London 
University opened its degrees to women. 

The most striking difference between Eng- 
land and America is found in the alliance of 
the state with voluntary schools which eagerly 
seek government grants in aid and in the 
social distinctions which color the English 
methods. From the former spring most of the 
problems and difficulties of the school laws. 
The Established Church has attempted to con- 
trol the schools and the free churches have op- 
posed the enactments made in its interest. 
The social differences are shown in the spirit 
and purpose of the initial inquiry and per- 
vades much of the management. The Ameri- 
can idea of the school as a meeting ground for 
the children of all classes and an instrument 
for their growth in acquaintance and assimila- 
tion to a common national type is wholly 
absent from English thought. : 
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Facts and Opinions About Education 


— Washington Carrington has left $1,000,- 
000 to establish a university at Peoria, Ill. 


—— By the death of Prof. F. De Forest Allen, 
for seventeen years professor of classical phi- 
lology at Harvard, last week one of the fore- 
most classical scholars of America is removed. 
He was a graduate of Oberlin. 


—— Chadron Academy, Nebraska, is to have 
Rey. W. C. Rhoades for its principal. Heisa 
graduate of Columbia University and Hart- 

- ford Theological Seminary and has been 
prominent in university settlement work. 


—— Of five law graduates of Boston Univer- 
sity residing in the Hawaiian Islands, one is 
now a judge in the highest court, another is the 
minister of foreign affairs, a third is the dep- 
uty attorney general of the republic and a 
fourth its chief marshal. 


— Li Hung Chang, who still seems to have 
; some influence in China, recently offered to 
G. A. Brill of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a graduate 
of Cornell University, the opportunity of going 
to China and establishing and managing a 
modern farm under government control. Mr. 

Brill has accepted. : 


— One of the oldest and most famous of 
New England’s academies is that at Haver- 
hill, N. H. During the past week many of its 
former pupils and present friends haye been 
celebrating and enjoying a pleasant reunion. 
A new building, the gift of the late S. F. 
Southard, was dedicated. i 


—— Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity believes the time is near when our the- 
ological seminaries will have courses in nature 
study given from the standpoint of the expert 
naturalist, and others from the standpoint of 
reverent and sympathetic interpreters like 
Jobn Ruskin and John Burroughs. 


— Miss Helen Gould, daughter of Jay 
Gould, has giyen $5,000 to aid in building the 
Hall of Christ, which Bishop J. H. Vincent is 

\ ~ planning to build at Chautauqua, N. Y. The 
fund has now reached $25,000 and work will 
soon begin on the building, which when 
finished and furnished will be unique. 


— René Dounmice, the literary critic of the 

Revue des Deux-Mondes, has been engaged by 

J the Cercle Francaise de l’ Université Harvard, 

a literary and dramatic society of the under- 

graduates, to give a course of lectures on 

French literature, under its auspices, before 

Harvard University during the coming aca- 
demic year. 


— Recent statements by Prof. Joseph Tor- 
rey to the students of the Harvard Summer 
School indicate that in his opinion what is 
known as the laboratory method of instruc- 
tion is being carried to excess. The reaction 

_ from the old memoriter method of teaching 
was wholesome, necessary and in the right 
direction, but it has gone too far. . 


—— By a strange turn of the wheel of for- 
tune the birthplace of President Madison at 
Port Royal, Va., is) about to pass into the 
hands of intelligent and ambitious Negroes, 
who intend to found an industrial college 
there for their sons and daughters. One of the 
Negroes giving financial aid to this enterprise 
also happens to own the birthplace of Presi- 
dent Monroe. Z 


~~ —— Some idea of how the South is changing 
and advancing may be gained from the state- 
ment that while sixteen years ago Texas had 
but three graded schools, now ithas 930. Then 
it had but one public high school, now it has 
468. Then it spent for education less than 
$1,000,000, now it expends more than $4,000,000. 
| Then it had no college or university, now it 
¥ has one with 752 students and forty-seven 
professors. 


— A graduate of the Sitka Industrial In- 
stitution is now studying at the summer law 
school of the University of Michigan. He 


\ 


is a full-blooded Alaskan Eskimo who is 
looking forward to helping his own people in 
Alaska. The wherewithal to defray his ex- 
penses while studying in this country this 
summer he earned in the service of a North 
Pacific steamship company. 


— The United States Circuit Court judges, 
sitting in Baltimore, have decided that Johns 
Hopkins University and other holders of first 
preferred stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road are not preferred creditors. This deci- 
sion, if it is upheld in the higher tribunals, will 
seriously affect the finances of the university, 
whose trustees hold nearly $2,000,000 of Bakti- 
more & Ohio preferred stock. 


— One hundred and twenty of our colleges 
now support as many Christian missionaries. 
Last year Wellesley gave $1,050 for missions, 
Yale $1,200, Mt. Holyoke $549, Cornell $500 
and Oberlin $650. But our students do not 
begin to sacrifice for this purpose as do those 
of the Canadian colleges. Thus the eighty 
students of McGill University last year gave 
$1,833, and only five out of the eighty are 
exempt from the necessity of earning their 
livelihood, in some measure at least, while 
they are students. 


— Leland Stanford University now has in 
its library one of the largest collections of 
Australian literature ever brought together. 
It is rich in its records of the early explorers, 
the development of the mines, and the life and 
habits of the aborigines. It is a gift of the 
late Leland Stanford’s brother, who lives in 
Australia. In this and other ways he has 
shown a decided interest in the institution 
which his brother founded and revealed a dis- 
position to use the money which he received 
from his brother in a way that would please 
him most were he living. 


— Bishop J. H. Vincent, president of 
Chautauqua, says that the most important 
themes for study in our public schools should 
be: The power for good or evil of home life; 
the ethical elements required in true home 
life; the dignity and manifold bearings of the 
kitchen—hygienic, scientific, economical; the 
importance of an interest in good reading on 
the part of busy mothers and fathers and of 
kitchen help; the true co-operation between 
home and school; the habit of observing phe- 
nomena with carefulness and reporting them 
with accuracy as to substance and language. 


—— Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the August 
Forum, in his article on The Growth of Re- 
ligious Tolerance in the United States, credits 
to the public school system much of that 
growth. ‘‘ When a Roman Catholic boy has 
been a captain of a high school nine or eleven 
and has depended for school victories... 
upon the fidelity to duty of a Protestant com- 
panion, it is impossible for him to believe that 
his Protestant playfellow is doomed to eternal 
torment because he has not been confirmed in 
the Roman*Catholic communion; and it is 
equally impossible for the Protestant to regard 
his captain as a child of the Scarlet Woman 
and a citizen of the modern Babylon.’’ 


— Dr. Frederick Paulsen, professor of 
philosophy in Berlin University, in the August 
Forum, traces the evolution of the modern 
educational ideal. He sees in all countries of 
Europe the tendency to nationalize education, 
to force classical education to the background, 
to allow every individual to take an active in- 
terest in national life and get him for that 
service. ‘The desire for power is the maxim 
of the time. Political questions, whether of a 
foreign or domestic nature, are questions of 
power, not of doctrine. Even questions relat- 
ing to the church are now treated in this sense. 
... Even the politically constituted Protes- 
tant churches, with their parties, electoral 
primaries, terrorism, etc., are today dominated 
by the same idea.” 


— All who have read the life of Horace 


Bushnell will recall that interesting period 
when he was in search of a. site for the 
University of California. How unerring was 
his judgment all who have visited Berkeley 
will confess. It is said that $4,000,000 have 
been pledged by citizens of California to use 
in substituting for the present buildings a 
complete new plant which will harmonize 
with the superb site and meet the require- 
ments of coming decades.. Those who are in- 
terested are said to be planning for an inter- 
national competition of architects and an ad- 
visory board of artists like Alma Tadema, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, Puvis de Chavannes 
and other men of like standing in the realms 
of art, sculpture and landscape architecture. 


— The decision of the Roman Catholics to 
establish a college for women adjacent to their 
university at Washington, D. C., indicates 
how alert the leaders of that church in this 
eountry are to the needs of their people, and 
what the church feels that it must do if it is to 
hold its own in our nation. The institution is 
to be known as Trinity College and to be under 
the direction of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
whose mother house is in Namur, Belgium. 
Their lives are devoted exclusively to teach- 
ing, and their colleges in Belgium, England 
and Scotland and their academies and paro- 
chial schools in the United States have won for 
them a high reputation as educators. The 
students will have the privilege of following 
the public and private courses at the Cath- 
olic University and all the many advantages 
that come from proximity to the national 
library, museums and scientific collections. 
The college is to be a post-graduate institution, 
offering three courses leading to the degree 
Of Phy Ds 


— Some of the sentences in the protest of 
the twenty and more professors of Brown 
University against the acceptance by the cor- 
poration of President Andrews’s resignation 
deserve to be scattered far and wide. They 
say: 


Is it a good thing for the community that 
the publie statement of unpopular opinions, 
or opinions judged erroneous, should be re- 
strained? The answer to the question rests 
today where Milton rested it in the Areopa- 
gitica: ‘“‘And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter?’’ To this confident 
belief of magnanimous minds, that truth is 
constantly safe, add the experience of man- 
kind. That experience has shown that no . 
man or body of men is wise enough to pick - 
out the doctrines that would better be sup- 
pressed, and that the attempt to suppress doc 
trines only gives them increase of strength. 
In fact, it is not the proper function of a uni- 
versity to ‘‘represent’’ or to advocate any 
favored set of political any more than of re- 
ligious doctrines, but rather to inspire young 
men with the love of truth and knowledge, - 
and with freedom and openness of mind to 
teach how these are to be attained. It is to 
give a liberal, not a dogmatic, education... . 
If the resignation of Dr. Andrews is accepted, 
the burden and the stigma fall on his suc- 
cessor. We conceive that it will be hard to 
persuade a man of such independence as char- 
acterized Wayland and Sears and Robinson 
and Andrews to accept the difficult task under 
these new conditions. If our young men sus- 
pect what we have intimated concerning his 
publie utterances, they will suspect it of his 
classroom instruction. If they suspect it of 
the president, they will suspect it of the pro- 
fessors. Confidence in the instruction of the 
university is fatally impaired. The history of 
American college administration, from the - 
Dartmouth College case down, furnishes only 
too many examples of the demoralization 
which results from political interference and 
from the suspicion of bondage. 
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Summer Work of the City Missionary Society 

A few months ago the directors of the City 
Missionary Society gladly voted Rev. D. W. 
Waldron an extended leave of absence. 
Their hope was that he would be disposed to 
relinquish for a time the numerous activities 
which center in his hand and take a trip to 
Europe or California, or go somewhere where 
he would be free from picnics, fresh air ex- 
eursions and the regular routine work of su- 
perintending the score of his helpers who 
visit constantly thousands of poor homes in 
Boston. For this suggested outing funds 
were provided, but as yet they have not been 
drawn upon, for Mr. Waldron has not seen a 
time when he felt that in justice to his work 
he could detach himself from it even for eight 
weeks, The summer season increases Mr. 
Waldron’s responsibilities. While pastors 
and church people generally are resting by 
the shore and at the mountains, he is seeking, 
in every way possible, to bring as much sun- 
shine, fresh air and wholesome pleasure to 
the dwellers in the tenements as can be se- 
cured with the funds at his disposal. 

The other day after the series of picnics 
continuing a week in Franklin Park, at 
which several thousand mothers, children 
and old folks passed the happiest day of their 
summer, had exhausted the Fresh Air Fund 
Mr. Waldron, rather than leave any bills un- 
paid, advanced several hundred dollars from 
his private account. It diminished rapidly 
under such inroads, and just as he was won- 
dering how he could carry out all his other 
summer plans for the poor he received a 
eheck for $1,000 from a layman in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. This was the largest single 
sum ever received, and supplemented as it 
has been by later gifts it will be the means of 
providing many an outing for those who have 
not yet been the beneficiaries of his kindness. 
At the same time the large list of applicants 
ealls for continued giving through the month 
of August. When it is remembered that $7 
will give a child or a mother a two weeks’ so- 
journ in the pretty cottage at Eliot, Me., 
known as Rosemary, and cover the cost of 
transportation also, one questions whether he 
can invest his money in a more remunerative 
way. 

The public little realizes how much of Mr. 
Waldron’s time and of that of his missionaries 
is taken in investigating cases so that there 
may be no undeserving recipients of these 
summer charities. A woman the other day 
came to Mr. Waldron’s office with a list of 
names of children whom she wanted sent 
away to the country. Walking about the 
poorer quarter of the city she had met chil- 
dren, taken their addresses and concluded 
that they ought to have this favor extended to 
them. Mr. Waldron tried to make it clear to 
her that his society sends into the country no 
one whose history and present condition is not 
well understood by the women missionaries 
who visit from house to house all the year 
round, and who therefore know just the ones 
who deserve to be selected first from a great 
number of possible candidates. Last week 
Mr. Waldron himself spent an entire after- 
noon looking up a single case of reported need 
in a neighboring town, only to find that the 
one recommending it was mistaken in her 
understanding of the matter. 

A new form of charity this summer is the 
providing of ice, printed blanks containing 
an order upon the Boston Ice Co. being given 
to those who in the judgment of the mission- 
aries need to be helped in this fashion. Al- 
ready four parties, each averaging about fifty 
in number, have spent two weeks at Rosemary, 
while through car rides, harbor excursions 
and other simple, but to the recipient great, 
delights the interest of the well-to-do in the 
less favored classes is continually finding ex- 
pression. 

The society loses a valuable laborer in the 
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death last week of Miss Tead, who has been 
one of its most faithful missionaries for 
seventeen years, working particularly under 
the direction of Park Street Church. She was 
a sister of President E. L. Tead of the 
Exchange Bank. 


Reading about Alaska 

So much are the reading public affected by 
current events that the call for books at the 
publie library becomes like a public pulse to 
show where the reading mind is turning. This 
is illustrated in the case of the present gold 
excitement. Books hardly before noticed out- 
side of the hands of a few students or travelers 
and the eataloguers are called for. The attend- 
ants at the public library say that about every 
available book concerning the Alaskan regions, 
the Yukon River, the reindeer, geographical 
descriptions of the country, the habits of the 
people, and especially anything that tells about 
gold mining, is being sought. In fact, it is 
sometimes impossible to supply the books 
asked for at once. And there is a pretty good 
supply of the standard ones, too. In Bates. 
Hall the Alaskan readers have become notice- 
They are mostly young men, 
mechanics or the like, who appear to be prac- 
tically inclined. One young man in particular 
has been noticed who has seemed as earnest 
in inquiry as if already at work panning out 
the precious gold dust. The eleventh United 
States census report gives an excellent de- 
scription of Alaska, and the maps from this 
have been cut out and posted up in the chil- 
dren’s room. Dall’s works are still the stand- 
ard on this region, although published in 1870. 
Swartza’s government reports of 1883 are very 
good. ‘There is a French book just catalogued 
about gold mining in eastern Siberia which is 
called the best mining work of the year. War- 
burton Pike published in 1896 a book of travels 
and prospecting in Alaska. So eager are some 
of the readers that they seek after even the 
juvenile books on the subject. 


At Berkeley Temple 

The amount of work done at ‘Berkeley Tem- 
ple seems hardly to vary summer and winter, 
although it may change somewhat in kind. 
The pastor, Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickinson, is tak- 
ing a two months’ rest. He attended the 
C. E. Convention at San Francisco, and at 
present is stopping with ‘‘ Father Endeavor ”’ 
Clark at his Maine home. Mr. Dickinson’s 
family are in Vermont. Rev. W. S. Kelsey, 
the assistant pastor, is in the city and attends 
to the calls on the church, keeps the regular 
chureh office hours and calls on the sick or 
needy wherever help is sought. He occupies 
the pulpit a part of the time, but six weeks of 
the summer season are supplied by ministers 
from outside. Last Sunday Rey. W. P. Lan- 
ders of Middleton was the preacher, and next 
Sunday Professor Mackenzie of Chicago, who 
preached this week at Park Street Church, 
will oceupy the pulpit. An especial summer 
work to which the assistant pastor attends ~ 
largely is that of providing trips to the coun- 
try, and also carriage, car or boat rides for 
poor families. About thirty calls a day for 
help. in one way or another are received, 
which is about the average for the year. The 
Boys’ Brigade has just returned from ten 
days in camp at North Truro. 

A slight departure from the usual order of 
things has been made in the services of Sun- 
day. The evening is given entirely to a gos- 
pel temperance service. The Christian En- 
deavor meeting is held an hour before, and 
then between the two gatherings the En- 
deavorers stand out on the church steps and 
hold a song service for fifteen minutes, just 
before the temperance meeting. This takes 
the place of the so-called sunset meeting 
which was at first spoken of, to be held on 
the church steps. After the singing Mr. Kel- 
sey speaks to the crowd which gathers and all 
are invited to the evening service. 


At Park Street 

Prof. W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D., of 
Chicago was the preacher last Sunday at 
Park Street. He is a man of commanding 
presence with a voice clear and far reach- 
ing. He is impressive not so much from the . 
words he uses as from his depth and manner. 
The congregation at both services was fair. 
In the morning the text was, “If God is for 
us who is against us.” The preacher at- 
tacked his subject in what might be called an 
old-fashioned, direct way, assuring his hear- 
ers that in spite of the gloom of the pessimist 
and the too great hope of the optimist things” 
would come right. Paul as one of the types 
of Christianity and as the author of the text 
was not an extremist. Those who have God’s 
promises can afford to look at all the facts, 
depending on ‘‘God’s irreversible judgment 
and invincible love.” 


In Other Churches 

Some of the other pulpits of the city and 
vicinity were filled by visitors. The Old South | 
heard Dr. T. T. Munger of New Haven, the 
auditorium being -well filled. Broadway 
Church, Somerville, listened to Rey. Dr. J. E. 
Rankin of Washington. At Second Church, 
Dorchester, Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago 
preached, and at Pilgrim, Dorchester, Dr. 
Rk. J. Adams of Boston. The Shepard Memo- 
rial pulpit was filled by Dr. J. G. Vose of 
Providence, and the Eliot, Roxbury, by Rev. 
E. 8. Tead of Somerville. The Central and 
First Churches, Chelsea, had a good union 
congregation, with Dr. F. E. Hopkins of Du- 
buque as preacher. At Brighton Rey. H. A. 
Stevens supplied. rate 


Kipling’s Fine Hymn 


The Times of London recently published a 
poem by Rudyard Kipling which many of our 
contemporaries are citing as proof that in 
Kipling we have a great hymn writer in em- 
bryo. We are inclined to agree with them 
rather than with the London Chronicle, whose 
criticism is one of the sour grapes variety, we 
fear. Here are the verses, which have since 
been set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan: 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, _ 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire ; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Geatiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 


How the rich people manage to get money 
enough to pay their taxes isa marvel. Here 
is John D. Rockefeller who has to pay a tax of 
$587,775 simply on his property in Westchester 
County, New York, to say naught of his obli- 
gations in Cleveland and elsewhere. Shall we 
take up a collection for Brother John? 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
eer pC OnETe ational House, No.1 Somerset Street, 


oston. H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


_ WOMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
[carers House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
s Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCcIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph.D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

_ MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Buildin: 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


’ 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little. 


timely aid to ogee and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 


did offering for its pe pared invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see utes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 


1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the ‘“‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the Con ational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches vert rhea or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and Lp re to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read; “1 give and 
bequeath to the Bost’n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

, tobe applied to the charitable uses and pu oses 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


This is the season for an epidemic of cleans- 
ing and repairing houses of worship, parson- 
ages, horse sheds, ete. We have not space to 
mention all of them, but it does our hearts good 
to think of the fresh paper and paint, cush- 
‘ions and earpets, new furnaces, chandeliers, 
bells and towers which will greet the army 
of travelers on their return in the fall.. May 
they bring refreshed bodies, brains and souls 
which will harmonize with their surroundings. 

Often money raised at dedication services 
provides the balance due on the edifice, thus 
clearing it of debt—a cause for special gratu- 
lation. A California church chronicled this 
week has done even better than this—com- 
pleted the payment on its building before ded- 
ication, an arrangement which admits of a 
purely spiritual service, unmarred by finan- 
cial considerations. 

Happy the churches in college and seminary 
towns which are permitted to draw upon the 
faculties for ‘supplies during their pastors’ 
vacations! It\is perhaps an equally pleasant 


_.change for the professors to speak occasion- 


ally to an audience varying in sex, age and 
condition. 
Out of large calamities sometimes comes 


: great good. The misfortune of the church of 


a sister denomination in an Ohio city will 
doubtless serve to enlarge existing fellowship 
and create new ties which will affect the 
whole future of Christian activity in the 
community. 7 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


It is astonishing with what rapidity an idea 
spreads through the country in this age of 
journalism. A Men’s Club appears in Arizona, 
rapidly leavening the community with its 
wholesome, uplifting influence. 

In Minnesota persecution from ‘‘them that 
are without,’’ as in apostolic times results in 
strengthening the church and enlarging its 
possessions. 

The Church Building Society has brought 
joy to several Indiana churches. 

Of Special Note 

The accession of three venerable members 
to a Nebraska church. 

Churches in Minnesota and Nebraska suffer 
from storm and flood. 

A brotherly gathering of Bay State minis- 
ters. : 

Joy in a Cleveland church. 


THE FORTIETH BIRTHDAY OF A CHURCH 


Only three churches in Nebraska are old enough 
to celebrate a 40th anniversary, and Fremont made 
the most of its opportunity Aug. 1,2. To the pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Buss, much credit for the success of the 
occasion is due. Special effort was made to bring 
back the early pastors. Of these the first two, Rey. 
Messrs. I. E. Heaton and Roswell Foster, have 
passed over to the other side. Rev. A. T. Swing of 
Oberlin Seminary, under whose leadership the pres- 
ent commodious house of worship was built, sent 
greeting from Honolulu, where he and his family 
are spending the summer. Rey. Messrs. J. B. Chase 
and L. F. Berry were present. The excellent choir 
and the citizens generally entered heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion. At the morning service the 
pastor reviewed the history of the church by dec- 
ades, from its beginning with only seven members, 
including three from the pastor’s family, through 
the early years of peril from want and hostile In- 
dians, the shock of the Civil War, the burning of 
the half completed house of worship, the gift of 
lots from a leading member and the work of re- 
building; the erection of the present edifice, during 
the period of enlargement, to the last decade, 
marked by the building of the parsonage. 

Through all he traced the slow but steady growth 
of the membership to its present number, 338. Two 
original hymns of exceptional merit, written for the 
oceasion by the pastor and Rey. Samuel Pearson, 
were sung. The Sunday school and C. E. Society 
held anniversary exercises, the latter celebrating 
its 10th birthday. The church held a reception in 
the parlors to the guests, and the exercises culmi- 
nated in a banquet, with toasts to the work in its 
various departments and to the workers, followed 
by a concert. Under the inspiring influence of 
stately music, elaborate decorations and cordial 
fellowship the church learned the lesson of its his- 
tory—gratitude and loyalty to the God of its fathers. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—The Cape Cod Association held its sum- 
mer meeting at Craigsville, Aug. 3 and 4, by invita- 
tion, with the brethren of the Christian denomina- 
tion holding a camp meeting at that place. The 
subject under discussion was Christian Union. 
The joint committee appointed by the Christian 
Conyention and the National Congregational Coun- 
‘eil also held a meeting at the same time and place. 
Appreciative resolutions were passed, and a com- 
mittee was appointed by the association, consisting 
of Rey. Messrs. J. W. Hayley and E. N. Smith, to 
co-operate with a committee of the Christian breth- 
ren to arrange for a similar meeting next year. 
The two days’ session was thoroughly harmonious 
and very enjoyable. 


NEW ENGLAND 
(For other Boston news see page 232.) 
Boston 


Old South. The pastor, Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D., 
sailed from New York for Liverpool last Saturday 
and expects to preach for Rey. John Watson, D. D. 
(Jan Maclaren), next Sunday. 

Massachusetts 

Norru ANDOVER.—Rev. Dr. W. M. Barbour, late 
president of the Congregational College of Montreal, 
Canada, occupied the pulpit last Sunday, in the 
vacation of the pastor, Rev. H. E. Barnes. Dr. 
Barbour, after 10 years in Montreal, has now re- 
turned to this country and resides in Malden. He 
preaches next Sunday in Peabody, his first pastorate 
after graduating at Andover. Rev. Dr. Rankin, pre- 
sident of Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
oceupies the North Andover pulpit next Sunday. 
He was superintendent of the Sunday school here 
when a student at Andover. 
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WALTHAM.—Trinitarian. The pastor, Rey. C. E. 
Harrington, D. D., has been absent during July and 
will not return until the last of Angust. He spends 
his vacation at his summer cottage, “Idle Days,” 
Hopkinton, N. H. The supplies beginning Aug. 8 
are: Rey. Dr. A. S. Walker of Needham; Rey. 
G. A. Tewksbury of Concord, and Prof. H. 8. Cow- 
ell of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham. At the July 
communion 46 new members were received, 42 on 
confession. 


MARiIon.—Rey. H. L. Brickett, the pastor, will 
spend his vacaction in Hooksett, N.H., driving 
thither with his team. The pulpit supplies are as 
follows during August, beginning the second Sun- 
day: Rey. W. H. Cobb, D. D., Rev. C. A. Ratcliffe, 
Rey. E. N. Pomeroy, Rey. F. L. Luce. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Rey. John Cowan, the pastor, 
and his wife, were given a reception recently, at 
which a full representation of the church and soci- 
ety was present. Refreshments were among the 
festivities. The pastor was the organizer of a vil- 
lage improvement society in South Deerfield, and 
has also planned similar operations here. A gen- 
eral meeting of those interested in improving the 
surroundings of the meeting house, academy and 
town center was recently planned. Much was ac- 
complished the first day. A meeting has been held 
to organize a village improvement society. 


WESTFIELD.—First closes its house during Au- 
gust to unite with the Second Church. Rey. L. H. 
Blake, the pastor at the latter, returns from his 
vacation in the White Mountains, and Rey. J. H. 
Lockwood of First Church will go to the Massachu- 
setts coast for several weeks. 


WORTHINGTON.—The proceeds of a recent lecture 
by Russell H. Conwell, D. D., which amounted to 
over $70, will be applied to the parsonage debt. 
The audience was large. 

The First Church, Amherst, will be supplied by . 
Rey. E. C. Winslow until a new pastor is secured. 
—Rev. R. G. Bugbee of Athol has started on his 
vacation, to be spent with his former parish in Con- 
necticut and at his early home in Bridgewater, Vt. 
——Rev. C. F. Weeden of Norwood preached in Lee 
last Sunday.—Rev. Dr. D. W. 8. Clark of Salem 
preached last Sunday in Holyoke.——Coleraine re- 
sumed services last Sunday.—Rey. P. T. Farwell 
of Wellesley Hills recently visited at his old parish 
in Stockbridge.—From the meeting house of Sec- 
ond Church, Greenfield, two bags of money, the 
collection for two Sundays, were recently stolen. 
—The united congregations of Park and Hope 
Churches, Springfield, heard Dr. A. C. Dixon of 
Brooklyn preach last Sunday. 


Maine 


GORHAM.—The corner stone of the new chapel 
was laid last Sunday afternoon. Ex-Governor 
Robie, for the committee, gave an extended state- 
ment of proceedings, which was placed in the box 
with many other matters of interest. Rey. G. W. 
Reynolds, the pastor, and Rey. Messrs. Adams and 
Mann and resident ministers made addresses or 
assisted in the services. The chapel will be of brick 
with granite trimmings, 72 by 41 feet, and of two 
stories with a square tower on one corner, It will 
be completed by December. 


MASARDIS.—The formation of the churehb is an 
event of importance in the history of the town, 
which has been settled about 60 years without a 
church organization. Christians have united at Ash- 
land or waited for an opportunity, which has now 
come to them, to worship at Masardis. 


Fort FAIRFIELD.—A recent Sunday service was 
somewhat unique, being conducted by the oldest and 
youngest ministers who ever occupied the pulpit, 
Rey. Mr. Bridges now in his 93d year, assisted by 
Mr. Thomas Fessenden about 20. 


New Hampshire 


ENFIELD.—The church has entered upon a new 
year free from debt and a small sum in the treasury. 
The Ladies’ Social Union has reported as the result 
of its work the past year $100 paid towards chureh 
repairs, $25 turned into the church treasury, and a 
small balance on hand for the coming year. Five 
children have been baptized and five adults re- 
ceived to the church. 

MEREDITH has met with an irreparable loss in 
the sudden death of Hon. 8. W. Rollins. He came 
late into the church, but for many years by his de- 
yotion to its advancemerit, generous helpfulness 
and consistent life had witnessed to the reality of 
his Christian life. He will be missed by the entire 
community. 

EAst JAFFREY.—At a recent church meeting, 
called to act upon the resignation of the pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Stuart, it was voted not to accept it. In 
compliance with earnest wishes the pastor has con- 
sented to withdraw his action. 


Vermont 


West BRATTLEBORO—The pastor, Rey. J. H. 
Babbitt, is away on his vacation. No services will 
be held for a time, since the meeting house is being 
repaired. The seats and carpets have been removed 
and the walls and ceiling will be fresecoed. New 
ash wainscoting will be put around the’ pulpit 
platform. The whole work is provided for by a 
generous member of the church. 

GREENSBORO is encouraged by the co-operation 
of many summer residents, about 200 temporary 
“campers” occupying about 40 cottages in the 
vicinity. On a recent Sunday a congregation of 
200 heard Rey. F. E. Dewhurst of Indianapolis 
preach. He is spending the summer here. 

GRANBY is enjoying a revival interest. The stu- 
dent worker here for the summer is Mr. C. J. Haw- 
kins. He has been aided somewhat by Rev. E. F. 
Blackmer. Already 24 conversions are reported. 

Connecticut 

TORRINGTON.—Third. <A largely attended meet- 
ing of the chureh was held last week, when the 
plans for the enlargement of the present edifice and 
the building of a new parish house were exhibited 
and explained. A general estimate of the cost was 
$30,000. Several funds have been under way for 
some time and four gentlemen have signified their 
willingness,to contribute $1,000 apiece. It will 
take two months to prepare the plans and it is ex- 
pected that the work will not be completed for 
nearly two years. It was also voted at this meeting 
to remove the horse sheds, which have long since 
ceased to be used to any extent. 

SUFFIELD.—Services were resumed last Sunday 
in the audience-room, which has been elosed since 
April 4 for reconstruction. About $6,000 have 
been spent in improvements, which include new 
carpets, the removal of the pipe organ to the north 
end of the house, the placing of a water motor for 
the organ, the introduction of electrie lights, the 
covering of all the seats and the putting in of a 
large stained glass window costing $400 over the 
back gallery. The chapel and ladies’ parlors have 
also been renovated, the kitchen enlarged and 
water connections made with the village water 
pipes. 

NEw HARTFORD.—The last quarter in the Sun- 
day school found 22 present every Sunday, and an 
ayerage attendance of 94 out of 133 enrolled. The 
collections amounted to over $50. Bibles are now 
used by all except the primary department, and a 
system of marking introduced in which points are 
given for good deportment as well as. good lessons. 

New HAVEN.—During August the Davenport 
and First Baptist Churches unite in services in the 
meeting house of the latter. Rey. Peter Johnson, 
the assistant pastor, will have charge of the services 
at the Dwight Place Church during Dr. Twitchell’s 
absence in Concord, N. H. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SyRACUSE.—Most of the churches are closed for 
August, Good Will alone being kept fully open. Itis 
supplied by Rey. F. G. Webster. The body of Mrs. 
Dr. C. C. Creegan was buried here on the 4th. The 
services at Oakwood Chapel were in charge of Rey. 
Ethan Curtis, and Rey. J. W. Cowan, D. D., a class- 
mate of Dr. Creegan, made brief remarks, and Rev. 
H. A. Manchester also had a part. Mrs. Creegan, 
during her seven years’ residence in Syracuse, made 
many friends, and the chapel was full of represent- 
atives of the different churches. 

Rey. J. W. Cowan, D. D., is supplying at Berkshire 
for some weeks. Rey. Lemuel Jones, with Mrs. 
Jones, is spending August in Eaton and supplying 
the church. 


THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON.—.Mt Pleasant. Ground for the 
new edifice was broken last summer and the stone 
walls for the basement laid. The work was discon- 
tinued in November for financial reasons. A loan 
of $15,000 for 10 years without interest has been 
obtained from the Church Building Society, and this, 
in addition to other available funds and a general 
brightening of the business outlook, makes it pos- 
sible to resume work. The corner stone will be laid 
next month and it is hoped that a part of the build- 
ing will be ready for use in December. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
CLEVELAND.—E£uclid Avenue rejoices that Rev. 
C. W. Hiatt of Peoria has accepted its unanimous 
call. He will go to Cleveland with his family 
Aug. 17. This city was his home for about three 
years while he was district secretary ofthe A. M. A. 
In preparation for Mr. Hiatt’s coming the parson- 
age is being enlarged and improved at an expense 
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of several hundred dollars: During the summer 
months the Sunday school is trying an interesting 
experiment, having no separate classes but gather- 
ing all the attendants as one assembly and holding 
general exercises, comprising special music and a 
series of addresses by prominent laymen. The 
topics for seven Sundays are: The Patriarchs and 
Judges of Israel, Kings and Prophets of Israel, 
Lyrics of Israel, Jesus and His Gospel, The Apos- 
tles and Their Acts, The Founders and Reformers 
of the Christian Church. The series closes on Rally 
Sunday, when regular sessions are resumed and the 
address is upon the Rise and Progress of the Bible 
School. Rey. P. W. Sinks has served acceptably as 
supply, both pastoral and pulpit, since Dr. Ladd’s 
resignation, and Dr. Ladd, whose home continues to 
be in Cleveland, and whose membership is still in 
this church, supplies acceptably for the Painesville 
church, in addition to various business duties dur- 
ing the week. 

BuRTON.—In June and July the pastor made 200 
calls. Ona recent Sunday, though not a Mason, he 
preached to the local lodge by special invitation. 
In July he preached a series of sermons on The 
Resting Times and Places in the Life of Jesus 
which attracted large congregations. He is spend- 
ing his vacation supplying the church at Dayton. 
A new rear entrance and porch are improvements 
added to the meeting house this summer. 

Liwa.—First, Rev. I. J. Swanson, pastor, is at 
present sharing its house of worship jointly with 
the United Brethren, the building of the latter hay- 
ing recently been totally destroyed by fire. Their 
new house of worship will be completed in the fall. 


Illinois 


JOY PRATRIE.—Rey. H. M. Tupper terminated a 
pleasant pastorate of 12 years Augi1. During that 
period the less than 30 families of the congregation 
have raised over $20,000 for religious purposes, of 
which $7,500 were for benevolences. One year an 
extra contribution to the A. B. C. F. M. made the 
beneyvolences exceed the home expenses by quite a 
little. A pipe organ and a chapel and parlor addition 
to the edifice are among the achievements of the 
period. Numerous removals and consequent diminu- 
tion of numbers and resources have occurred lately. 


CARPENTERSVILLE,—After two months the edi- 
fice is now open again. During that period the‘in- 
terior has been decorated in good taste, the lighting 
facilities have been increased and rearranged, a 
new reed organ and a pulpit set have been put in, 
and in both entries mosaic work has been laid in the 
floor. Services of a dedicatory nature were held 
recently, the pastor, Rey. H. M. Herrick, giving the 
discourse. Mr. Herrick spends a few days each 
week attending courses of lectures at the University 
of Chicago. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. Rev. J. W. Wilson’s 
pastorate, just closed,-has extended over six years. 
Resolutions of respect and confidence were unani- 
mously adopted by the church and by the dismissing 
council. This period has been marked by important 
advance movements. The old building, unfavorably 
located, has been sold, and the church is now relo- 
cated in a commanding position. The chapel portion 
of an elaborate edifice has been built, and the con- 
gregation and Sunday school is established in the 
new quarters. It is with much regret on the part of 
all that the pastor closes his service. After a rest 
he will continue his labors in a field where climatic 
conditions will be favorable. The church unites for 
six Sundays with the Fourth Presbyterian. 
People’s and its pastor, Rey. O. D. Fisher, are much 
encouraged by the timely assistance of the Chureh 
Building Society, which has made them a grant of 
$1,000 and a loan of $500 for the purpose of com- 
pleting their expensive edifice. 

WASHINGTON.—The birthday of Rev. Thomas 
Smith, the pastor, July 26, found the church mem- 
bers and friends to the number of over 100 gathered 
in the parsonage. They took with them liberal gifts 
and donations for the family. The Methodist minis- 
ter and wife were present, and abundant good feeling 
was manifest. This place is thriving at this time, 
oil and gas having been discovered in the vicinity 
and a large private normal school haying recently 
been located here. 

ForT RECOVERY is much encouraged by receiy- 
ing a loan from the Chureh Building Society, which 
enables it to complete the payments on its parson- 
age. The church has undertaken self-support under 
the leadership of Rey. E. L. Brooks, who is in the 
sixth year of his pastorate. The church has voted 
him a vacation during August, which he and Mrs. 
Brooks will spend with his father in Michigan. 

Nichigan 

Owosso.—The church is planning to clear off a 
considerable part of a standing indebtedness. If 
the effort is suecessful it will relieve what has been 
not only a strain, but a drain, for several years, 
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LANSING.—Pilgrim is pushing forward the new 
building question energetically. The house will be 
brick veneer and will cost $10,000, It will be ready 
by January. 

RICHMOND.—A good number of improvements in 
the various departments of church work of late 
show increased activity. : 


Wisconsin 

BELOIT.—Messrs. G. W. Leavitt and W. B. Van 
Aikin of Janesville, in the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, are doing valuable service at Baraboo, Steb- 
binsville, Fulton, Roscoe, Lancaster, Oconomowoc 
and Indian Ford. They hold themselyes in readi- 
ness for work and can be addressed at Beloit or 
Janesville. 

WAUKESHA.—Rey. G. S. Brett, the pastor, is tak- 
ing two months’ vacation in England and Scotland. 
Rev. Pearce Pinch of Springfield, Mo., oceupies the 
pulpit during August. 

LANCASTER.—Rey. T. J. Brown is taking post- 
graduate studies in Chicago University. He has 
been cultivating the outlying districts with success 
during the year. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


RockFoRD.—In spite of the hot weather, congre- 
gations are steadily increasing and now are larger 
than ever. The financial condition is good and 
there have been 40 accessions to the membership 
since Jan. 1, though no special meetings haye been 
held. Rey. E. L. Ely is pastor. 

GRINNELL.—During Rev. E. M. Vittum’s vaca- 
tion absence in New Hampshire the pulpit will be 
supplied three Sundays by Prof. Charles Noble, 
Rey. G. D. Marsh and Prof. L. F. Parker, respect- 
ively. Evening services will be omitted. 

CORRECTIONVILLE.—Rey. J. B. Chase has re- 
ceived a cordial invitation to return to Hull, a 
former field of labor, but the Correctionyille people 
are urgent in the request that he remain with 
them, and he has decided to do so. 


ROWEN AND GALT.—Rey. S. A. Martin, who was 


among the Endeavor pilgrims to California, was - 


given a pleasant reception by his young people on 
his return. He has just finished the seventh year 
of his present pastorate. 


Minnesota 


BuRTRUM.—Rev. E. N. Ruddock closed his work 
here a few months ago. During his ministry the 
church received over 50 additions at one time, 
doubling its membership. Upon his resignation a 
young man from the Moody Institute, Chicago, was 
secured under whom the work has prospered both 
at Burtrum and the out-stations. The ordination of 
the student last week was a season of refreshing. 


MINNEAPOLIS.— Swedish Temple, through the 
help of the C. C. B. S., is enabled to recover its 
property, which had been sold under foreclosure. 
It will reorganize as a Congregational chureh and 
unite with Anoka Conference. On account of its 
relations to a group of other churches, the saving 
of this enterprise and its property is a cause for 
congratulation. 

WINTHROP.—Rey. William Lodwick has closed 
his work at Lake Benton, and is here assisting his 
father-in-law, Rev. C. A. Ruddock, on his large 
circuit. During the ministry of the latter a parson- 
age has been erected and paid for and an out-sta- 
tion has been developed, where a church has been 
organized as the result of a revival. 


ERHARD.—A Scandinavian chureh of fifteen mem- 
bers was formed here recently. It is known as the 
Lake Lida chureh and was gathered by Rey. L. J. 
Pederson, whose work has so grown on his hands 
that all his time is needed to look after out-stations. 
Several other fields are ready for organization. 


LYNDALE is rejoicing in a grant and loan from 
the Building Society which brings its finances into 
manageable shape. No chureh in the State has 
made more heroic sacrifices than this one, and all 
rejoice in its prosperity. The mortgagee made gen- 
erous concessions, which are appreciated. 

APPLETON.—Work is prospering under Rey. E. C. 
Lyons, and in spite of removals the church is strug- 
gling bravely. At the out-station, Correll, the 
schoolhouse has been closed against the congrega- 
tion, and a subscription is being raised for a meet- 
ing house. 

AITKIN.—The floods in the Mississippi have de- 
stroyed the crops to such an extent that business 
interests are seriously affected, and the little church 
needs all its courage to continue. Mr. E. E. Day of 
Yale Seminary is preaching here during the sum- 
mer. 


A¥FTON.—The edifice, which has been left without 
service for several years, has been reopened, and 
Rey. A, A. Davis of Lakeland is preaching there. 


~ pel meeting and conducted a funeral service. 


4 18 one OF the Oldest churehes in the state, but has 
been weakened by changes in the population. 
Kansas 

DUNLAP has shown marked energy in paying a 
deficit of the past year and in securing sufficient 
pledges for the pastor’s support for the year to 
come. It has two prosperous branches and an ag- 
gregate membership of 106. 

ANTHONY has been somewhat discouraged be- 


cause of depressed financial conditions, but is tak- . 


ing counsel of its hopes and soliciting subscriptions 
for the support of a pastor.. 

Evangelist Veazie is making a successful. tour 
among 15 churches in the northwestern part of the 
State, holding one or two services at each point and 
presenting motives and methods for enlarging con- 
tributions to the C. H. M.S. Everywhere he is 
greeted by good audiences and a hearty response. 
In August he will make similar visits to churches 
in eastern Kansas. 

Nebraska 

WALLACE.—Supt. J. D. Stewart and Mrs. Bryner 
of the C. §. S. and P. S. spent Aug. 1 and 2 here. 
The pastor, Rey. C. G. Murphy, had taken great 
pains to interest people in their coming and con- 
gregations were large, both at the home church and 
the out-station. Mrs. Bryner spoke at Wallace in 
the morning, at Morningview schoolhouse in the 
afternoon and at the ©. E. meeting of the home 
church in the evening. Monday morning she talked 
to a large company of children. The Methodists 
omitted their Sunday morning service to attend. 
Superintendent Stewart gave a normal lesson at 
the home church Monday evening. 


DONIPHAN.—Rey. R. M. Travers finds his work 
en this threefold field—Doniphan, North Hastings 
and West Hamilton—severely taxing in the hot 
weather. Since the repairs upon the meeting house 
at Doniphan the West Hamilton people have be- 
stirred themselves also in the way of repairs, and 
are putting a stone foundation under their house of 
worship. Among those uniting lately with the last 
named chureh have been three persons aged re- 
spectively, 76, 78 and 82. One of these was too 
feeble to come to the place of worship, and pastor 
and deacons went to the house to receive her and 
administer the sacraments. 


RIVERTON.—During the late hail and wind storm 
many windows in the meeting house were broken 
and it was flooded with water. The loss was coy- 
ered by insurance. The trees in the church and 
parsonage yards were torn down, and many acres 
of grain in the vicinity were destroyed. A new 
barn has been built, and the pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Williams, has been given the use of a horse for its 
Keeping. 

North Dakota 

FARGO.—An enjoyable reception was recently 
given at the college by the churches of the State in 
honor of Dr. H. C. Simmons, the retiring H. M. 
superintendent, and Rev. J. L. Maile, the incoming 
one. Rey. George Curtiss presided, and addresses 
were made by several missionaries and others. 

Colorado 

LONGMONT.—First Church, Rev. C. L. Hyde, pas- 
tor, celebrated its 25th anniversary by special 
services July 18, a historical prayer meeting July 
21 and anniversary exercises the evening of July 
22. The latter were participated in by other 
local pastors, and were followed by a delightfnl 
social, at which the ladies served ice-cream and 
cake. The rooms were beautifully deéorated with 
sweet peas in great profusion and variety. Letters 
were read from two former pastors, Rev. Messrs. 
Nathan Thompson and H. E. Thayer. 


Arizona 
PRESCOTT.—Rey. E. D. Wyckoff has just organ- 


ized a men’s club in the church, which promises to 
do valuable service in the community. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN Dreco dedicated in July its roomy and at- | 
tractive house of worship. In the afternoon a fel- 
lowship meeting was held, when neighboring | 
ehurches brought their congratulations. A felici- 
tous feature was the absence of the customary ap- 
peal for funds. 

Los ANGELES.—Bethlchem. The growing work 
in this institutional church outstrips the means and 
force available. First. During the vacation of 
the pastor, Dr. W. F. Day, who goes to Chicago 
and vicinity, Rev. E. F. Goff of Riverside supplies 
the pulpit. 

WEAVERVILLE.—During the absence of the pas- | 
tor, Rey. H. Hammond Cole, at the C. E. Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Cole preached two Sundays at home, 
erossed the mountains to Junction City, held a gos- 


CANADA 
TORONTO,—Old Bond Street is being supplied 
during August by Dr. J. W. Sutherland of Webster 
Groves, St..Louis. The new pastor, Rev. Morgan 


Wood, is taking his vacation in Detroit, his former . 


field. He will move to Toronto Sept. 1. 


(For Weekly Register see page 236.) 


Trout fishing around the spring holes was never 
better than it is this year. The spring holes are in 
the Adirondacks and the Fitchburg R. R. is the best 
line to them. 


THE Travelers Insurance Company, whose semi- 
annual statement appears in our advertising col- 
umns, has made a remarkable showing on the 
business the company has written during the past 
six months. The figures prove that the company 


has outdone itself and beaten all past records for a | 


similar period. This feat has been accomplished 
during six months of business depression and com- 
mercial uncertainty unparalleled in the history of 
the country. The figures will best show how great 
the increase has been. The total assets of the 
company on July 1 were $21,915,633.62, while the 
total liabilities only reached $18,550,472.23, thus 
leaving a surplus to policy holders of $3,365,161.39. 
This is a condition of affairs of which any company 
may be proud; but the last six months’ business is 
remarkable. The gains from January to July were: 
In assets, $1,018,949; in surplus, $388,737.03; and 
in life insurance in force, $1,679,918. Premiums to 
the extent of $2,833,794.91 were received, and this 


sum did not include premiums in the hands of | 


agents not yet collected. These results are the 


best evidence of President Batterson’s capabie and | 


conservative management. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


I Nene Na ace ae 


THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE PARK IN SEP 
TEMBER.—The annual autumn tour through the 
Yellowstone National Park, under the direction of 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, has been an- 
nounced with the date of departure of the party 
from Boston Aug. 31. Nineteen days will be de- 
voted to this delightful, sight-seeing journey, cover- 
ing visits to all the points of interest in that region 
of marvels—its mineral springs and strange forma- 
tions, its geysers, mud yoleano, lakes, cascades and 
cataracts, its matchless cafion of the Yellowstorie 
and its mountain of voleanic glass. Incidentally 
there will be visits en route in Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Another party on the same date 
will supplement this grand round of sight-seeing in 
the park with a further trip through the Puget 
Sound country, California, Utah and Colorado. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
opposite School Street, will send descriptive cireu- 
lars to any address free of cost. 


Could Not Retain Food and Medicines 
Did No Lasting Good. 

““My stomach was in a very bad condition 
and I could not retain food. My husband paid 
out a great deal of money for medicine that 
did not do me any lasting good. About a year 
ago I commenced to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and it has cured me. I am now able to eat 
anything I wish.” Mrs. Lorrie E. Youne, 
| Stratford, N. H. . 

““T was troubled with dyspepsia. A friend 
advised me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
procured a bottle and found it to be just the 


medicine I needed.’”?’ Mrs. JAMES GORMAN, 
| Riverton, N. H. Yemember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


| 9 ‘ cure liver ills; easy to take 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25 cents. 


(e) Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 

largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 

© Wie for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
mmm & CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
| tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
| homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
| and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
| Life Boat. ; be 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. : 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
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Sound Sleep. 


A famous physician in New York, in a public 
address on ‘‘Health,’’ used these words: 
matter in what else you economize, there is a 
eriminal folly in economizing in beds.” 

No work of any kind can be successfully ac- 
complished by a man who does not sleep soundly 
at night. 
some of the bedsteads and mattresses which wé™ 
have provided for sleep. 

They are not expensive. 
of smooth, tubular iron, finished in a soft, ivory white. , 
| we place the brass trimmings, rosettes, balls, collars and ornaments. The result is a 


“No 


When drugs all fail, come to us and see. 


We make the bed 
Over this on every part 


bedstead which costs but a small sum, and is really handsomer than a plain brass bed. 


On this bedstead we place-a Paine laid-hair box-spring mattress. 


It is astonishing 


to see how quickly this combination will decide the question of sound sleep for many 


a wakeful or restless sleeper. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


| “SAY AYE §NO? AND YE’LL : 
NEVER BE MARRIED.” 
DONT REFUSE ALL 
OUR ADVICE TO USE * 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 


BLANCHARD, John T., Covenant Ch., Chicago, I., 
accepts call to New England Ch., Aurora. 

CHASE, Jas. B., Correctionville, Io., recalled to Hull. 
Declines. 

CRUZAN, John A., editor The Pacific,.to N. Berkeley, 
Cal. Accepts, and will continue to manage the paper. 

ELLIS, Geo. N., professor in Olivet CoNlege, Mich., to be 
fleldl secretary. Accepts. 

FAIRBANK, John B., Waverly, Il., to Godfrey. Ac- 
cepts. 

FARQUHA R, Robt. W., Pullman, Wn., to Hassalo St. 
Ch., Portland, Ore. Accepts. 

FULLER, Almon T., New Smyrna, Fla., declines calls to 
Massena and Crary’s Mills, N. Y., and accepts one to 
Second (Pres.) Ch., Oswegatchie. 

HIATT, Casper W., First Ch., Peoria, DL., accepts call to 
Euclid Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

JONES, Hugh W., to permanent pastorate at Ipswich, 
5. D., where he has been supplying. 

LEONARD, Arthur E., to return to Forrest, Ill. Accepts. 

MASON, Jas. D., Clear Lake, Io., to Wesley. Accepts, 
to begin Sept. 1. 

PHILLIPS, John W., formerly of Bakersfield, Cal., to 
W. Oakland. Accepts, and has begun work. 

QUICK, Abram J., Ludlow, Mass., not called to Union, 
Wakefield, N. H. 

RICE, Austin, Yale Sem., to Forest Grove, Ore. 

ROGERS, Alonzo, to New Whatcom, Wn., where he has 
been at work. Accepts. 

SCHOPPE, W. Gleason, Ravenna, O., to Ashland. 

VARLEY, Arthur, to remain another year at Oxford, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GRIFFITH, Wm. E., o. Burtrum, Minn., July 
HASKETT, Chas. A., o. Greenwich, 0., Aug. 3. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, D. D.; other parts, 
W. G. Marts, W. H. Spence, Albert Bowers. 
MCCANN, Rob’t J., o. at Talladega College, Alabama, 
4. Sermon, Rev. E. E. Scott; other parts, Rev. 
ssrs. Spencer Snell, James Brown, W. 38. Goss, 
*. E. Hutchinson. 
SMITH, Jos. L., o. Norrie, Wis., July 28. Sermon, Rev. 
G. H. Kemp; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. G. Grassie, 
H. C. Todd, C. C. Campbell, W. B. Millard. 


Resignations 


BARNES, John R., Woodburn, Ml. 
DAVIS, David L., kawardsdale, Pa. 
not to accept. 
EVANS, Howell M., Grand Island, Neb. 
GREENE, Edward b. Guildhall, Vt. 
LODWICK, Wm., Lake Benton, Minn. 
Winthrop for the present. 
MCROBERTS, Thos. R., St. Joseph, Mich. 
MOTE, Henry W., Pacific Grove, Cal, 
STU ART, Wim. H., E. Jaffrey, N. H., withdraws resigna- 
tion. b 
THOMAS, Wm. A., Dunkirk, Ind. 
THOME, Arthur M., Jefferson Ch., Chicago, Ml. 
ven rea RCOM, Grant, De Peyster, N. Y., to take effect 
et. 1. 
WILSON. Clinton W., First Ch., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
talaga Malan H., Roxbury, Vt., after a pastorate of 
ve years. 


27, 


Sermon, 
Messrs. 


The church voted 


He will be at 


Churches Organized 
ERHARD, Minn., Lake Lida Ch., 15 members. 


Miscellaneous 


GARDNER, Theo. Y., recently pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Glenville, a suburb of Cleveland, is now re- 
siding in Cleveland, devoting part of his time to the 
pat Ya ab ee Education Society, of which he was 
formerly district secretary. 

HJETLAND, John H., Williston, N. D., is making a 
vacation trip on his bicycle in Yellowstone Park. 

HOLBROOK, John C., Stockton, Cal., now nearly 90 
years old, has just completed his autobiography as re- 
quested by friends. It is to be published in the autumn 
by the Pilgrim Press, Boston, under the title, Recol- 
lections of a Nonogenarian. 

HOYT, Henry N., of Sacramento, Cal., is spending his 
vacation in Honolulu and supplying Central Church. 
NOBLE, Thos. K., of Norwalk, Ct., for 14 years pastor 
of Plymouth Ch., San Francisco, has spent several 
weeks at the home of his daughter in that city, preach- 

ing frequently. 

PEARSON, John L., was given a largely attended recep- 
tion prior to his departure from Oceanside, Cal. e 
has since married Mrs. Mary E. M. Prothrow of To- 
pers, and they are spending the honeymoon at Lake- 
side. 

ROGERS, Alonzo, was greeted at New Whatcom, Wn., 
with a reception in the prettily decorated house of 
worship. Addresses of welcome were made by several 
neighboring pastors. 

STRONG, Jacob H., was given a hearty reception by 
the people of Sunol Glen, Cal., on his retirement from 
the pastorate after eight years’ service. An apprecia- 
tive address was made by a venerable resident, and 
resolutions were passed commending Mr. Strong’s 
character? influence and pastoral efficiency 

THRALL, J. Brainerd, recently of Albany, N. 
summering at Pepperell, N.H., supplies the local church 
during August, the 2ed inst. excepted, when he will 
preaeD at South Ch., Concord. 

TOBEY, Rufus B., of Boston, sailed last Saturday by the 
Warren Line S. Canada for England. He will be 
abroad about s weeks. 

WILLCOX, Prof. G. Buckingham, of Chicago Seminary 
hada bad bicycle fall at Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich., 
where he was recuperating from overwork. At first 
the injury was thought to be slight, but three weeks 
later it was discovered that he had fractured his hip 
bone, which may lame him for life. He was pastor of 
Second Ch., New London, Ct., for 10 years, and his 
aN parishioners extend to him their warmest sym- 
pathy. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words lo a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


KNIGHT—In Lowville, Lewis County, N. Y., Aug. 7, at | 


the home of her son-in-law, Rey. Frederick Campbell, 
Mrs. Augusta Belden Knight of Boston, Mass, 
ment in Skaneateles, N. Y. 


i Y¥., while | 


nter- 


MILES—In Fitchburg, Aug. 4, Lowell M. Miles, aged 73 | 


yrs. 
TUTTLE—In Worcester, Mass., Aug. 5, Rev. William 
Gardner Tuttle, for twenty-five years pastor in Ware, 
ass., aged 77 years. “He calleth his own sheep by 
name and leadeth them out.” 


HON. 8S. W. ROLLINS 


Died in Meredith, N. H., in the seventy-third year of his 
age. Judge Rollins passed quietly and suddenly out of 
this life the morning of July 28. He had been one 
of the men of the kingdom long before his great consci- 
entiousness and delicacy permitted his public confession. 
For years he had been saved by the Sermon on the Mount 
as well as by the cross on the hill. He made his life on 
such patterns. He “did and taught men so." He wasa 
man “pure in heart and saw God” and showed It, an 
incorruptible judge who feared God and did regard man, 
That widow never wearied him with her coming or went 
away repulsed or wronged. Solicitous, well-balanced, 
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loyal, gentle, generous, pronounced, peer approach- 
able, he did a work and left an Impression which it would 
be hard to find equaled. 

Sir Walter Scott said at the close of life that he had 
never intentionally done iil to any man or omitted any 
opportunity to do any man a favor; his countryman, 8. R. 
Crockett, has said, to be able to say that is better than to 
inherit the genius of the Wizard of the North, and no 
man more nearly carried that out than the subject of this 
paragraph. He was “holy, harmless, undefiled and 
separate from sinners,” he was one of those true king 
men at whose coming “The mountains bring peace to 
the people and the little hills by righteousness.” His 

enius was his conscience, He loved righteousness and 
tated iniquity, and was an anointed king above his fel- 
lows. When all the other judges of his rank were re- 
moved in partisan clamor he alone remained untouched. 
He held honors from his town and county and State, but 
laid all down at the feet of the great King. 

At his burial “the rich and the poor met together"; 
the county bar attended in a body; Judge Smith of 
Manchester, a classmate at Dartmouth of the class 
of ’46, made tender and appreciative remarks, re-enforc- 
ing the commendations of the preacher; men eame 
bringing the spices which they had prepared; his grave 
blossomed and was made fragrant, and his memory is 
embalmed and his report perfumed as long as those live 
who knew and loved him. That could be said of him 
which the Scotch girl said near her end: ‘*When the 
hour 0’ trouble comes that comes to mind and body and 
when the hour o’ death comes that comes to high and 
low, O my liddie, then it is na what we ha’ done for our- 
sels but what we ja’ done for others that we think of 
maist pleasantly.” G.I. B. 


MRS. CHLOE FALES ADAMS METCALF 


At the age of 100 years and 7 months, died, July 23, in 
Walpole, Mass., at the home of her daughter, Mrs. M. W. 
Allen, Her death was a quiet, peaceful passing from 
the present to the better life. Though reaching such an 
advanced age, yet so fully did she retain her faculties 
that she was a regular attendant at the services of the 
ehurch and Sunday school till within three weeks of her 
death, her sight and hearing being but slightly impaired 
and her memory remarkably reteutive. 

She was born in Franklin, Mass., of Christian parents, 
and was baptized in infancy and united in marriage by 
Rev. Dr. Emmons, then pastor of the church. Her 
youth developed under his ministry and influence and 
she became intense and earnest in her nature and of 
the Puritan type of character. Reverence was a marked 
element of her life. The Sabbath was to her a_holy 
day, the ministerial office was most sacred, the Scrip- 
tures were the Word of God, the Holy Book divine. Of 
this book she was very fond. She loved to read it above 
all else, and to the end of life could repeat entire 
chapters. Its teachings she received with an implicit 
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and appropriating faith. Next to the Bible she enjoyed 
reading The Congregationalist, which had been @ constant 
visitor in her home from its first issue; a copy of it was 
always lying on her table beside her Bible. 

After her marriage she removed with her husband 
to Winthrop, Me., where together they made confession 
of their faith in Christ, and later she united with the 
church of her childhood in Branklin, of which she eon- 
tinued a revered member to the day of her death, al- 
though for the past thirty yeas she has her home 
with her daughter in Walpole, endearing herself very 
much to the people of that place. 

She loved the people of God, the communion of 
saints, and ever prayed for the peace and prosperity of 
Zion. Her Christian life was of a quiet, unostentatious 
nature which tmpressed itself upon others. With her 
firm and abiding faith she was ever cheerful and patient 
amid the perplexities of life, and in conversation she 
always yt ed to the best in one’s nature. To the 
very last her deep interest in youth and her thought- 
fulness for the needs and the comfort of others was 
very marked. 

That the departure of such a life should be mourned 
with genuine sorrow by so many is not a matter of won- 
der. Hers was a life of such pure faith and earnest 
spirit that its loss occasions genuine ef to all who 
knew her, while all rejoice that for her there is now 
the fulfillment of many long-cherished hopes. Hence- 
forth there is for her the crown of righteousn: 
to us who remain she, “ though dead, yet speaketh.” 


Ponp’s Extract gives immediate relief from 
pain. Caution: Counterfeits are dangerous to use. 


WHAT TOMMY SAID 

Unele John: “ Well, what do you mean to be when 
you get to be a man?” 

Little Tommy (promptly): “A doctor, like pa.” 

Uncle John (quizzically) : “ Indeed, and which do 
you intend to be, an allopath or a homeopath? ” 

Little Tommy: “1 don’t know what: them awful 
big words mean, Uncle John; but that don’t make 
no difference, ’cause I ain’t goin’ to be either of 
‘em. I’m just goin’ to be a family doctor an’ give 
all my patients Hood’s Sarsaparilla, ’cause my pa 
says that if he is a doctor he’s ’bliged to own up 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best family medicine 
he ever saw in his life.” 
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If you really believed 


There was a preparation which would give you 
abundant, beautiful hair, you would not delay-its 


Yet thousands, doubtful as you, have found 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor makes hair grow; gives 
it strength, length, and luster. 

But they tried ii. 
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Harnack and the New Sayings 


of Jesus 
BY REV. AUSTIN B. 


Readers of The Congregationalist who have 
lately had their attention drawn to Professor 
Harnack may be interested in the following 
incident of his university teaching. At a re- 
cent weekly meeting of his church history 
**seminar,”’ in which a dozen or more students 
receive his personal instruction in methods of 
historical research, the usual program gave 
way to a special feature. There is never any 
lack of animation in this teacher’s lecture- 
room, for his enthusiasm is contagious. But 
on the evening referred to the chairs were 
drawn close in a double row around the cen- 
tral figure and a suppressed excitement 
showed itself on every face and in every 
voice. 

Harnack had received a few hours earlier 
the first copy in Germany of the Sayings of 
Jesus, published in England two days before, 
and was now exhibiting the facsimile of this 
oldest fragment of Christian writing, with his 
opinions as to its origin and significance. 
Probably no group of students in England or 
elsewhere has greeted this scrap of papyrus‘ 
with its eight short sentences, with greater 
and more intelligent interest than these young 
Germans showed as their teacher gave the 
facts regarding its discovery in Egypt by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, pointed out the 
peculiarities of the Greek handwriting, trans- 
lated the sayings into German with conjectures 
as to the illegible words and letters, analyzed 
the contents of the document, traced parallels 
with passages in the four gospels and in other 
early Christian literature, and finally offered 
his opinion about the source of the fragment. 
It appeared to him to date from the second or 
third century. Its coloring is Semitic rather 
than Greek, and it is probably taken from the 
so-called Egyptian gospel. It is either an ex- 
tract from that or, more likely, a memorandum 
of seattered sentences taken here and there 
from the same, as no logical connection be- 
tween the sayings is apparent. 

As an exhibition of rapid focussing of learn- 
ing upon a particular problem and of penetra- 
tive scrutiny into matters hidden from most 
eyes, and of quick response on the students’ 
part to the teacher’s happy way of drawing 
out their knowledge and putting them upon 
the track of fruitful inquiry and comparison, 
the hour gave a clear index of German schol- 
arship. 

Berlin, July 19. 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


A Texas family has 13 Endeayorers—the father, a 
son and his wife, two daughters and their husbands, 
two young sons and a daughter, two grandchildren 
and a nephew. 


For August the Prayer Chain is asked to pray for 
the growing army of criminals, for all religious work 
in prisons, and that Christians may be moved to 
undertake such work with greater zeal. 


A helpful conyention was held by the Anglo- 
American societies of Paris. They suffer much 
from a constantly changing membership and the 
difficulty of reaching many of the students who 
come to the city; but much good work is done. The 
society in the Latin quarter reported an average 
attendance of 18. Another society furnishes a tea 
to strangers on Sunday evenings, which gives the 
Endeavorers an opportunity to meet newcomers, 
and nearly all present remain to the evening service. 


The prayer appearing on the program of the Wash- 
ington State convention was, “ Lord, give us souls.” 
This indicated the spiritual and evangelistic tone of 
the meetings, The nearness of the International 
Convention made it possible to secure a number of 
speakers from other States. The banner for the 
greatest proportionate increase in the number of 
societies was won by.a county that reported a gain 
of 500 per cent. Washington has taken an active 
interest in the work of Floating Societies and during 
the convention meetings were held on board ships. 
~ At the request of the convention committee the bat- 
tleship Oregon was in the harbor at the time. 


Mexico’s second conyention was attended by 
twice as many delegates as were enrolled last year, 
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and the enthusiasm was correspondingly great. 
Many delegates were Mexicans and they took a 
prominent part in the exercises, The governor of 
the State put the public theater at the disposal of 
the convention, and a large number of outsiders at- 
tended. A whole session was given to the Junior 
rally. A year ago Mexico received the Junior ban- 
ner, and during the past year it has made a gain of 
357 per cent. in Junior societies, the number in- 
creasing from seven to 32. The membership of all 
the societies has grown from 1,395 to 2,402, and 
about 150 have joined the church. The president 
is Rey. John Howland, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board. 


Have You Eaten Too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


People impose on the stomach sometimes, giving 
it more than it can do. “ Horsford’s” helps to di- 
gest the food, and puts the stomach into a strong 
and healthy condition. 


New China and. Glass 


Importations within the past month from 
Staffordshire, Germany, France, and Belgium, 
include in part the following :— 


Nuremberg Glass. Reproductions of the 
old designs, choice specimens, $2 to $20. 


Dinner Sets and Course Sets. All 
grades, from the ordinary to the exquisite 
decorations. Many. stock patterns, which 
can be had in pieces wanted and added to, 
being always readily matched. (Exhibited 
in the Dinner Set Room, 3d floor.) 


Rich China Plates. In single dozens, 
costing from $5 up to the costly decora- 
tions from Mintons, Doultons, Wedgwood, 
etc. 


Wedding and Complimentary Gifts. 
In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) will be 
seen the best specimens of Artistic China, 
Glass, and Lamps from the famous makers. 
None finer imported. 


Handsome Pitchers for the table and 
sideboard, from the ordinary up to the 
expensive. Unique specimens from the 
Doultons, with mottoes and legends. More 
than 500 kinds to choose from, from the 
low cost up to $20 each. 


Fine Lamps. Newest designs, and some 
antique and costly ones, mounted with 
American Safety Founts and Burners. 
More than 200 kinds to choose from. $5 
up to $90 each. 


Historical Buildings. We have recently 
added to our series of old Boston views, on 
old blue Wedgwood plates and pitchers, 
State House, Faneuil Hall, Boston Common 
1836, Old South Church, Old North Church, 
King’s Chapel, etc., in sets of one dozen 
plates, 12 subjects, or singly, engraved from 
etchings by Wedgwood and imported ex- 
clusively for us. 


Strangers will find an extensive exhibit of 
the best things in Pottery and Glass to be 
seen on this continent. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Crockery, China, and Glass Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN. 


yo" 
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Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 


The Index free. 
Write Macbeth Piusburgh Pa 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party willleave Boston August 31 fora Grand 
Tour of 


The Yellowstone 
National Park. 


The trip will include a week in the Park, with visits to 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Also Tour to the Yellowstone Park and Cali- 
fornia, August 31. 

Autumn Trips of Five to Nineteen Days to the 
Principal Resorts of New England, New York and Can- 
ada, in August and September. 

Trips to the Tennessee Centennial at Nash- 
ville, in September and October. 

Tour to Japan, China and the 
Islands, August 24 and September 13. 

Annual Winter Trips to California, once a 
month or oftener, beginning in November. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Hawaiian 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yellow- 
stone or Summer tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. Scheol Street, Boston. 


Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company. 


TORONTO, THOUSAND ISLANDS, MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC AND THE SAGUENAY. 


Steamers leave Toronto daily, Sundays excepted, at 
2 P.M., calling at all way ports and passing through the 
Thousand Islands and all the Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
by daylight. 

Montreal & Quebec Line.—Steamers leave Mont- 
real-week-days at 7 Pp. M., Sundays 3 P. M.; Quebec, week- 
days 5.30 P.M., Sundays 3 P.M. Direct connection with 
Saguenay steamers at Quebec. 

Saguenay Line.—Steamers leave Quebec daily until 
Aug. 21st inclusive; Aug. 2ist to Sept. 18th, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays; Sept. 18th to close 
of navigation, Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Staterooms secured on application to 
JOS. F. DOLAN, 2 King St., East Toronto. 

L. H. MYRAND, Quebec, P.Q. ° 
H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, 128 St. James St.,Montreal, P.Q. 

Tickets-on sale at all the leading ticket offices in the 
United States and Canada. 

ALEX. MILLOY, Traffic Manager. 

GEO. A. BROWNE, Asst. Traffic Mer. 

C. F. GILDERSLEEVE, General Mgr. 
General Offices, 228 St. Paul Street, Montreal, Canada. 


H. CAZE & SONS’ ta. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 
NOV. 3 
Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


8275 to S490 
Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
application. 
Independent Tickets 
Every where. 
Choice berths on all 
; steamers. 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston, 


Subscribers’ Wants 
Private Secretary. <A young woman desires a 


passion as private secretary. Best of references can 
be given. Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R. I. 


Secretary. Wanted, by a graduate of a woman’s 
college, a position as secretary, companion, or tutor. 
Two years’ experience as teacher. Address M. E. H., 
89 North Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experi- 
ence as chief clerk in a large savings bank (now sus- 
pended) desires a position in a financial institution. 
Address R. F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 

Evangelist Rev. D. Leppert, who for the past six 
years labored in the frontier mission field as pastor and 
evangelist, has returned to his Indiana home, and will 
consider any calls, regular pastorate, temporary, or 
otherwise. Address Surprise, Jackson Co., Ind. 


Preacher. An excellent, young licentiate preacher 
would like to correspond with any church of our denomi- 
nation looking for a wide-awake pastor or assistant. Had 
experience in mission work of the South. Best of refer- 
ence. Address D. L. W., Congregationalist office. 


Guide to Boston. A young man _ will accompany 
young people on pilgrimages among Boston’s historic 
and modern places of interest, starting from corner of 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. at 10 and 3 daily. For special 
appointments address Nat. B. Dodge, 49 Bowdoin oie 
Dorchester, Mass. (See ‘Conversation Corner” 0 
July 29.) 
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Zor 
Current Thought 
AT HOME 

The Church does not take kindly to the 
claim of the Protestant Episcopal bishops 
that they as a body have had intrusted to 
them, “‘in a peculiar manner,” “the deposit 
of faith.”” It holds that ‘an infallible house 


of bishops will soon require an infallible head 
—and get one.’’ 

The 
that ‘“ 


Leader (Universalist) admits 
in our early youth, old enough perhaps 
to appreciation of the Unitarian 
argument the ‘divinity in man’ and for 
the Universalist argument for the divine 
goodness, as both of these truths were urged 
against the current Calvinism, noting that a 
time had come in which discussion was free, 
we heartily shared the enthusiastic hope of 
our elders that should we live to the years 
which we have now reached we should see 
Old Orthodoxy, like the Arab of thé desert, 


Christian 


have some 
for 


fold its tents and hie away into darkness. 
The forecasting at that time, in the tangible 


form it assumed, has proved to be quite falla- 
cious: in whatever regards successful, in the 
sense of taking the name and standing up to 
be counted, Unitarianism presumably has not 
made good the expectations of Channing, as 
certainly Universalism has come far short of 
the prophecies made by the contemporaries of 
the first Ballou.’ 


Namelire } 


J.LPRescotts co. B 


NE WO PHONY, U5.A | 


The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. | 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. | 


PIMPLY 
FACES 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, 


and baby blemishes prevented by Curt- 
CURA SOAP, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(iticura 


Ja sold throu 
Sole Props., 


hout the world. 


Potter Drug axdC Hew, CORP, 
oston, 


aa ** How to Beautify the Skin,” free. 


BLOOD HUMORS 


Permanently Cured by 
CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


se puurcH 


1 Wa Gs 


ARPETS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


ABROAD 

Principal Fairbairn’s opinion of the newly 
discovered Logia of Christ is given in The Inde- 
pendent (London): ‘‘ They seem to me, so far 
as they repeat the gospels, very free reproduc- 
tions from memory; so far as they are any- 
thing new [I do not regard them as anything 
original in the strict sense, but as rather crea- 
tions of a more or less reflective imagination 
modifying some words of Jesus, or moralizing 
on some special situation, or putting into his 
mouth words proper to some specific tendency 
in early Christianity. 
me much too late both in origin and its con- 
tents to have much significance for synoptic 
criticism.’’ 

Edmund Gosse, the critic, in the August 
North American Review, thus sums up a re- 
view of the decade 1887-1897 in English liter- 
ary life: ‘‘ Without a suspicion of sarcasm I 
merely record tliat the ten years since 1887 
seem to me to have been marked in England, 
so far as literature is concerned, by an ex- 
traordinary removal of the great traditional 
figures which gave their tone to thought, by 
an excessive 
one class of book—and that the class least 
amenable to criticism—namely, the novel, and 
by a growth of combined athleticism and 
commercialism highly unfavorable to art and 
letters.’’ 

The Spectator makes the case of President 
Andrews at Brown University the text for an 


editorial on The Aggressions of American | 
Wealth. It says: ‘* The divine right of kings 


is to be succeeded by the divine right of mil- 
lionaires, who are to run everything, includ- 
ing the American Senate and the conscience 
and intellect of university professors! It is 
none of our duty to say how the American 
people should deal with the portentous growth 
of that money power which overshadows the 
institutions of the republic. 
that the rich men of America are revealing 
such a deadly plot against all genuine public 
freedom that, unless we are mistaken, the 
opening years of the new century will witness 


| an outburst in the West which will amaze the 


civilized world.’’ 


Important Coming Meetings 


General Conference for Christian Workers,\Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Aug. 16. 

Summer School of Theology, annual 
Grove, N. J., Aug. 3-13. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16. 

American Soc! ial Science Association, Saratoga Springs, 


session, Ocean 


N. Y., Aug. 30- Sept. 3. 
American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 
American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 19-21. 
T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
23-26. 
Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 
Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16- 30, 
Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, C t., Nov. 3, 4. 


FIrcHBURG R. R. tickets to Buffalo and return, ac- 
count of the G. A. R. Encampment, include free side 
trip to Saratoga. The rate is only one fare for the 
round trip. 


WE would call attention to the announcement on 
another page of H. G. Allen & Co. The very low 
price at which the Encyclopedia Britannica 
offered by them places this valuable work within 
the reach of all. The offer is a limited one and 
should be taken advantage of at once. 


is 


STRANGERS visiting Boston from the West and 
South have made the china shops a feature of their 
purchases, and Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton’s es- 
tablishment has been a favorite rendezvous for 
purchasers in this way. 
never more in demand than now, and their importa- 
| tions were never so full as the present season. 

THE 
are 


Adirondacks were never so popular as they 
this year. Possibly this is because they were 
never so easy of aecess. The Fitchburg Railroad 


through drawing-room ear service brings them into | 
| our door-yards. 


The fragment seems to | 


and unwieldy preponderance of | 


But we think | 


Fine china and glass was | 
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Outdoor Light 


Nothing adds so much to the attractive- 
ness ofa village or home, 
= and safety from night prowl- 
ers, as well lighted streets 
sand grounds. This is 
fsecured by the STEAM 
GAUGE & LANTERN Co.'s 
Tubular’ Globe Street 
Lamp, which is cheap, 
gy ornamental, burns 4 hours 
ia for a cent, and almost takes 
care of itself; will not blow out. 


We make Tubular Porch, Carriage and Stable 
Lamps besides, and all of them are as good as the 
Street Lamp, Your dealer has, or can gettinm, Send 
to us for detailed description. Mention this paper. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 

syr N, wt 


acuse, 


Candy connoisseurs 
find fresh delight in every piece of 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere, Ask for them. 
Wurrman’s Instanrangous Cuocouare is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
instantly with boili water. 
| STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| REDUCED $10 


FROM 
$25 TO 


This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All, \ 

Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 
se 


L. A, BOSWORTH, “bost0h, A 
| General Agent for the New England States. 


BLANCARD’S 


| Tue Most SuccessFuL Remepres OF EuROPE, 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
| CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 

| SCROFULA, Etc. 

None genuine unless signed ‘* BLANCARD e 
rue Bonaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGIS ST 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 


IN THE CONGRE GATIONALIST. 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS ano 
65 


WASHINGYON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON st. 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


Wall Street is wild. Nothing like the pres- 
ent boom in the security markets has been 
seen in years. It looks like the boom of 
1879-81 all over again, only much greater in 
force. The public is unquestionably buying 
stocks, and this buying: power is acquiring 
momentum every day. The stock market has 
been taken out of manipulators’ hands, and 
this is the reason why many Wall Street habi- 
tués are not in sympathy with the continued 
advance. They have sold their stocks and 
have all along been hoping to get them back 
at lower prices, but all efforts to bring about 
a reaction have failed up to the close last 
Saturday. 

It may be that prices are being advanced 
too rapidly, and that a day of reckoning is 
being prepared for those who buy more than 
they can take care of, yet the movement has 
the appearance of just beginning rather than 
culminating. All indications point to a great 
period of prosperity, and, if these expectations 
are realized, who will say that present prices 
are anything but low? They are high com- 
pared with those of the past four years, but 
the past half decade has been a decade of de- 
pression and panic. 

General trade shows good gains from week 
to week. Confidence in a brisk fall season 
continues unabated, and on this theory heavy 
purchases of goods are being made at all the 
principal business centers. In iron and steel, 
in particular, the past ten days have witnessed 
a notable gain in activity and strength in 
prices. Authorities are predicting a boom in 
iron and steel. The cotton manufacturing 
situation has also undergone some improye- 
ment, dry goods moving comparatively easy 
and at better prices. The woolen mills are 
active, and most of them have _ sufficient 
orders on hand to keep them busy for a long 
time to come. 

Wheat continues strong under an enormous 
export demand and it looks as though dollar 
wheat would be realized sooner than expected. 
The extraordinary gain in bank clearings for 
last week and July constitutes perhaps the 
most significant feature of the whole situa- 
tion. The gain in clearings last week was 
twenty-five per cent. over the same week of 
1896. The clearings for the month of July 
were the largest: of any on record for that 
month exeept one. ; 


Biographical 
REY. DR. JOSEPH HARDY TOWNE 


Died at his home in Andover, July 30, at the great 
age of ninety-two years. Hewas a native of Salem, 
and a graduate of Yale in 1827, being the last sur- 
vivor of a Class of eighty, including N. P. Willis, 
Pierrepont Edwards, Drs. William Adams and 
Theron Baldwin and Horace Bushnell, the latter his 
intimate friend and roommate. He was ordained 
in 1833, and held pastorates in Portsmouth, of the 
Salem Street Church, Boston, of the High Street 
Church, Lowell, and the North Church, Bridgeport, 
Ct. He ministered afterwards to Presbyterian 
churches in Rochester, Buffalo and Milwaukee, 
until compelled to retire from active labor. He will 
be remembered by those who remain of his New 
England parishioners as a preacher of marked elo- 
quence and power. He was a fearless opponent of 
slavery in the olden time, when outspoken opposi- 
tion in the pulpit made men unpopular. He re- 
tained to the last an intense interest in religious 
movements. 


REY. WILLIAM G. TUTTLE 


Mr. Tuttle was born in Littleton in 1819. In 
1846 he graduated from Amherst College and three 
years later from Andover Theological Seminary. 
His first Ce a after ordination in 1851, was at 
Harrisville, N. H. In 1861 Mr.. Tuttle assumed 
charge of the First Church, Ware, N. H., where he 
remained for twenty-six years, until ill health made 
it necessary for him to give up active work. He 
died Aug. 5 in Worcester, his home for the past ten 
* years. : 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY 


By the death, Aug. 3, of Mr. Dingley, father of 
Congressman Dingley, Congregationalists lose a 
prominent and influential layman. He was born 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


in Durham, Me., but most of his long life of nearly 
eighty-eight years was spent at Auburn, where he 
was successful in business and had for many years 
held official positions in the banks. He was also an 
ardent politician, having served in the State Senate. 
The High Street Congregational Church of Auburn 
counted Mr. Dingley among its members. 


“ONLY NERVOUS” is a sure indication that the 
blood is not pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood and cures nervousness. 


THROUGH the Rapids of the St. Lawrence has long 
been a famous tourist route, but the trip has been an 
expensive one. This matter of expense has been 
obviated by the Fitchburg R. R., G. A. R. trip to 
Buffalo, via Hoosae Tunnel Route, returning via 
Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands and the St. 
Lawrence River Rapids to Montreal, and direct line 
to Boston at rate of only $20.25. For details address 
J. R. Watson, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY AND WASHINGTON.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
most delightful nine-day tour to the Gettysburg bat- 
tlefield, Caverns of Luray and Washington, to leave 
Boston Sept. 8. This tour will be in charge of one 
of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover an 
intensely interesting section of the upper South. 


An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge | 


will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. The round-trip rate, $35 from Boston, 
includes all necessary expenses during the entire 
time absent. For itineraries and full information 
apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


CAPrE MAY AND ATLANTIC CiTY.—An eight-day 
tour to these attractive South Jersey seaside resorts 
will leave Boston August 25, under the personally- 
conducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 
penses, $35. Atlantic City is unquestionably the 
most popular seaside resort in America. Its mag- 
nificent boardwalk, the finest in the world, is the 
promenade of the representatives of every section 


of our vast country. Millions of dollars have been 


expended in amusements, and its natural attractions 
are unequaled. For detailed itineraries and full in- 
formation apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATEMENT oF 


Round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- | 
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|i, CHEMIS 


| HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


tor the Teeth, 
AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 


ON: Alba GALMA 
Clute ) 


Cepreeiad= 
A sample of liquid Sozodont for 3c. 
P. 0. Box 247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors. 


NEW YORK LONDON ' 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A NURSE? 


SEND FOR 


“How to Become a Trained Nurse,” 
By MISS JANE HODSON, 
Graduate of the New York Hospital. 


The only book of the kind and indispensable to every 
intending nurse. Gives particulars of all (American 
and Canadian) Training Schools, enabling you to choose 
the one best suited to you, and so save time, money and 
trouble. Fifteen chapters on Nursing, by Superintend- 
ents, &¢c. FEully illustrated. Highly indorsed. Price 
$1.75—(orders received before publication, about Sep- 
tember 1)—will be filled at $1.50. Circular free. Address 


WILLIAM ABBATT, Publisher, 31 Nassau St., N. Y. 


(P. O. Box 2489.) 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 

be feet air ase ca ry ag 
t 2) 

POT 32x: Pore oP Church Bells & Chimes, 

>=— Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 

Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 18638. 


[Stock.] Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


January 1, 1897. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . $1,000,000.00 


Assets, MAS $20,896,684.63 
Liabilities, . .. . 17,920,260.27 
Surplus to Policy-holders, $2,976,424.36 


July 1, 1897. 


Total Assets, . $21,915,633.62 
Total Liabilities, 18,550,472.23 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $3,365,161.39 


Paid to Policy-holders since 
1864, 

Paid to Policy-holders, Janu- 
ary to July, 1897, 

Loaned to Policy-holders on 
Life Policies, . : 

Life Insurance in force, 

Inerease in Reserves, 


$33,098,024.29 
1,355,069.98 


1,014,322,00 
89,923,185.00 
701,490.00 


GAINS. 


6 Months—January to July, 1897. 


In Assets, 2 . - c fj 
In Surplus, . : 6 F : 
On Life Insurance in force, - 


Premiums Received, 6 months, 


$1,018,949.00 
388,737.03 
1,679,918.00 


 2,833,794.91 


. . ° 


. . . 


. . . 


(Accident Premiums in the hands of agents not included.) 


GEORGE ELLIs, Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agenci 


JoHN E. Morris, Ass’t Secretary. : 
J.B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster, 


SYLVESTER C, DUNHAM, Counsel. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Cor. State and Kilby Streets, S.F. WOODMAN, Gen'l Agent, 
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DEI ESS: 


dangers ‘most. 


dorsed by physicians for fifty years. 
Al 


If bowels are constipated or digestion is tardy, take 
care! Your system is being slowly poisoned. Use 
the remedy relied on by those who realize these 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a gentle, agreeable remedy that has been en- 
50c. and $1. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. , 
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A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING | 


FREE 1FT0 ALL. 
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\ 
No. 96. : } 
ACTUAL SIZE, 14X 28 INCHES. 1 
‘ 
The illustrations in this advertisement are reduced reproductions of beautiful artists’ proof 
etchings. The regular size is 14 x 28 inches. 
Upon receipt of six cents in stamps to pay for postage I will send one of these etch- 
ings FREE. ‘The other can only be obtained by sending 25 Best Soap wrappers, or 10 r 
1776 Soap Powder wrappers, or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. N 
Be particular to use only the following address, viz.: . 
“DEPT. G,” P.O; BOX, 2917, NEW VYORKVGiiis ; Y 
\ 
: 
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No. 91 ‘ 
ACTUAL SIZE, 14X28 INCHES, WW 
. 
As the originator of Yeast or BAKING POWDERS in 1849, I was for many years : 
\ 
the largest manufacturer of this class of goods until, through the competition from cheap ' 
and adulterated articles, the alternative presented itself of either offering a similar quality \ 
° ~ \ 
of goods or abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and for years I have been out of 7 
the market; but now, through a revulsion of public sentiment against adulterated goods, \ 
I am enabled to offer a new powder, which I have been experimenting with and _ perfecting \" 
; ‘ q 
during the interim. { 
I recommend this powder as absolutely pure—it contains neither alum, lime, or other ( 
injurious substances, and is unexcelled by any in the market. ; 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
BEST Baking Powder. 


BE WISE! USE) THE, BEST IT PAYS! 


EC CME £62 EEX EEE AEE 
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REGATIONALIST 


Boston Thursday 19 August 1897 


QRAWN BY 
FOR THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


_ JOHN CLIFFORD, D. D. 


‘ HE coming theology will have for its chief distinction the return to Christ, in history and in idea, in person 
of and sway, as “all and in all’’: our primary means of surely knowing God, interpreting and defining him. 
Whilst modestly recognizing the limits of human knowledge, it will strenuously assert his authority and revive 
the Hebrew awe, insist on the elimination of all that is arbitrary and fitful in the conception of his rule; affirm 
the universality of reason, law, order, holiness, and maintain that his administration is from first to last redemptive, 
renewing, educational and disciplinary, and that therefore man’s chief end is to glorify God and fully to enjoy 
him forever. It will treat his elections as preparations for expansion and means of progress. It will regard the 
Bible as the revelation of his history, written in the literature of a people, and whilst full of his inspiration and 
finally authoritative as to faith and duty, yet marked by the limitations incident to the conditions of its creation. 
It will simplify and unify the churches, making them congregational in government, catholic in sympathy, fed- 
erated in work, averse to sacerdotalism as anti-Christian, ashamed of all that is unjust and therefore refusing the 
patronage and control of the state. It will not lose sight of the individual, but it will strongly assert the solid 
oneness of all nations and races, the brotherhood of all men.—Dr. Clifford, in address as chairman of the General 


Baptist Association; 1891. 
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The Business Outlook 


All is bright and hopeful where gloom and 
despondency sat enthroned a short year ago. 
The banker, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the retailer, and even the mechanic, are view- 
ing the future with more complacency than 
for several years. The Western country is a 
bright-hued garden teeming with riches, and 
wheat continues to advance in value. Corn, 
too, is moving up, and the farmer will pur- 
chase more manufactured goods this fall than 
for many a year. 

In the East activity in all lines is expected 
to prevail thiss fall. mills have 
large orders booked, and both wool and wool- 
ens are advancing. In truth, the days of 
cheap wool seemed to have passed. In cotton 
goods there is more room for improvement, 
but the inquiry is growing, and it is easier to 
move goods than it was a few weeks ago. 

In iron and steel a good story is being told 

-awakening demand, strengthening prices 
and blowing in of furnaces. Hides continue 
strong, and the leather trade is in good shape. 

300ts and shoes are in steady movement, but 
manufacturers are showing a cheaper grade of 
shoes in their spring samples, which may be 
taken as a sign of the times. 

The big bull market in Wall Street is 
crazy speculation, with the public tumbling 
over one another to buy stocks, and how far 
the rise will go without a serious break no 
man can tell. 


The woolen 


Education 


—— Pres.H. B. 
University is writing the history of higher pop- 
ular education, to be published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


—— Booker T. Washington, principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., and Miss Maria Baldwin, the 
colored principal of the Agassiz School in 
Cambridge, Mass., were recently elected hon- 
orary members of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 


The Oberlin Young Men’s Christian 
Association will have committees composed of 
men in all the college and academy classes to 
meet new students at all the trains entering 
Oberlin at the beginning of the fall term. 
They will be ready to act as personal guides 
to introduce new men to their classmates and 
help them find rooms and boarding places. 


—— Pres. F. L. Patton of Princeton Univer- 
sity says that it would be hard to name another 
American living theologian who, in compre- 
hensiveness of knowledge, breadth of vision 
and ability to press all departments of learning 


into his service, is quite the equal of Dr. 
uel Harris of the Yale Divinity School. P res- 
ident Patton’s characterization of the Ritsch- 


lian doctrine of the incarnation is neat—‘‘a 
doctrine that has been picked up by the feel- 
ings after it has been rejected by the intellect.’’ 


Important Coming Meetings 


American Social Science Association, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 7 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 

American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 19-21. 

W. C. T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
23-26, 

Open and Institutional Chureh League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 


onan’ 8s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 
Woman's Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov, 3 y 4. 


When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. H, HENRY, New York, says: 
pletely aap out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the greatest value to me. Asa 
beverage it possesses charms beyond anything | 
know of in the form of medicine. 


ed L 


a | 


Sam- | 


| month or 
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Use it for pain externally or internally—Pond's 


Extract. Avoid base substitutes for the genuine. 


TAKE the G. A. R. tour to Niagara Falls via the 
Hoosac Tunnel route, returning to New York via 
the Hudson River Day Line and to Boston via Fall 
River Line at rate of $13.80.° For particulars ad- 
R. Watson, Gen’l Ag't, Fitchburg 
3oston, Mass. 


dress J. Pass. 


R. K., 


A Harp Times OrFrER.—Amidst the general de- 
moralization of prices which has taken place in the 
last two years nothing has Suffered such a reduc- 
tion as the higher grades and qualities of furniture. 
There is now on sale at the Paine warerooms, on 
Canal Street in this city, a collection of very fine 
Empire furniture, and the prices at which it is of- 
fered bring it within the easy reach of nearly every 
buyer. ; 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party willleave Boston August 31 fora Grand 


Tour of 


The Yellowstone 
National Park. 


The trip will include a week in the Park, with visits to 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Also Tour to the Yellowstone Park and Cali- 
fornia, August 31. 


Autumn Trips of Five to Nineteen Days to the 


| Principal Resorts of New England, New York'and Can- 


Adams of Johns Hopkins | 


ada, in August and September. 
Trips to the Tennessee Centennial at Nash- 
ville, in September and October. 
Tour to Japan, China and the 
Islands, August 24 and September 13. 
Annual Winter Trips to California, once a 
oftener, beginning in November. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Hawaiian 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yellow- 
stone or Summer tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


| 296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


| the 


H. CAZE & SONS’ utd. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 
NOV. 3 
Personally conducted 
Also ate Summer 
and Fall Tours to | 


EUROPE 


R275 to S490 

Programs and infor- 

mation furnished upon 
eee ation. 

ndependent Tickets 

Every where. 

Choice berths on all 

steamers, 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 


St. Denis 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 


The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


W. H. EAVES, Agent, 


Broadway 
& 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


| 


| ete., published under this heading at ‘ten cents a line. 


Be oe SEAMEN’S FRIEND Soc Se ry, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated April, 18383. Object: to 
Sanare the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for “outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


| Life Boat. 


“When com- | 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


| the main office of the society at New York 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


JAMES W, ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


) August 1897 
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‘Financial 


HOME INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash In BankSteics «.ces<sascses< cue genenen 
Real Estate .... 
United States Stoc 
State Bonds. . 
City Bonds...... 
Rail Road Bonds. 
Water Bonds ..... ... 
Gas Stocks and Bond 
Rail Road Stocks. 
Bank Stocks ..... 
Trust Co. Stocks . 
Bonds and Mortgages, 
Real Estate.. 


#306,032.86 
1,748.85 
1,497, 762.2 
25,000.00 
821,974.81 
1,624,495.00" 
83,500.00 
115,925.00 
2.476,595.00 
311,500.00" 
85,150.00 


423,786.75 


Loans on Stock able on demand... 183, L00.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AMONG oss occas ccc sn e005 ness seein 602 866.76 
Interest due and acerued on Ist January, 
ASOT oc csccvesp eens nesteuet sou een 55,678.34 
#10,362,224.39 


LIABILITIES, 
Cash: Capital: <<: .>...c0 eee 
Reserve Premium Fund. 


Reserve for Unpaid Loss nd ¢ laims, 735,128.68 
Net SUrplUs.|s...02,.o+.u0050<0= dente yas fa aan 
&10,362,224.39 


vs A. HEALD, President. 


ye Ay Sana RN, Vice-Presidents. 


W. L. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secrelaries. 
NEW YORK, January 12, 1897. 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM 
303 Century 


MUNICIPAL WARRANTS. 


Safest short-time paper, earning 6 to 9 %, 
Wnite for details. Robt. E. Strahorn & Co., 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Tc : 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Crarx, and 
Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 592 pp., with 
numerous portraits and __ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
y Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


{c= This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient te call 
for this book, either in Cu1caGo or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. Tq get it at this. 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


aTMANU= JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., , 
FACTURERS CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, | 
PRICES. 658 YJASSINSION $1. BOSTON. 
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WHY NOT OBSERVE 


Rally Sunday 


THIS YEAR? 
Remember SEPTEMBER 26 is ‘the time. 


No. 39 Pilgrim Services is prepared especially 
for this occasion and is called 


A Review and a Rally. 


It takes the place of the ordinary review, having ap- 
Se readings and recitations, stirring songs to 
amillar tunes, map, review and rally exercises, etc. 
It is simple, requiring no general rehearsals. #1.50 
per 100, postpaid. Samples, 3 cents. 
BOSTON, 


The Pilgrim Press, -sarxco. 
Sacred Songs No. I 


No other new book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


$15.00 FREE 


CASH PRIZES 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the 
Following Question: 


Where does the word ** GRANDMOTHER ” ap- 
pear in the Bible? 

FIRST CASH PRIZE.— 8100.00 to five per- 
sons first sending correct answers. 

SECOND CASH PRIZE.—#50.00 to next ten 
persons sending correct answers. 

THIRD CASH PRIZE.—#25.00 to next twen- 
ty-five sending correct answers. 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to. date 
letter is received, hence it is advisable that your letter 
should be among the first. You can win one of these 
prizes if you are quick and use your brains. 

The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 
THE HOME QUEEN, the most popwar up-to-date Ladies* 
Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations of the latest 
Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s garments, special 
page on how to Decorate China, and other departments. 

ts present circulation exceeds 100,000 copies. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your answer 
25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Six Months’ Trial Sub- 
scription to THE HoME QUEEN. 

Extra Inducements.—Al]l persons sending 25 cents, 
whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition to a 
six months’ a Et receive by return mail a copy 
of “The Queen’s Reveries,’”’ consisting of five choice 
pieces of music, which would cost you at retail $1.25. 

This competition closes October 20th. The correct 
answer, with names of winners, will be printed in the 
November issue. Any Mercantile Agency or Bank will 
tell you as to our reliability. Address 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 


Dept. 71, Station K. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 


2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

‘6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. Days or THy Youru. 

8. HouUSsE OF OUR Gop. 

HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

GOD IN NATURE. 

“ABIDE WITH US.” 

“ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

“T WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

*“ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
ce § AM.” 

“T AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

“J AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
“f AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

“T AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
*“T AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLEs. 
SIMON PETER. 

JAMBS, 

31. JOHN. | 

32. PAUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Adaress SERVICES, | 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


ReEOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp phowld be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be piven at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column. 
Discounis according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, nef. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Entered us second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Private Secretary. A young woman 
paeon as private secretary. 
ye given. 


desires a 
‘ Best of references can 
Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R. I. 


Secretary. Wanted, by a graduate of a woman’s 
college, a position as secretary, companion, or tutor. 
Two years’ experience as teacher. Address M. E. H., 
89 North Main St., Cortland, N. Yi 


Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experi- 
ence as chief clerk in a large savings bank (now sus- 
pended) desires a position in a financial institution. 
Address R. F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 


Board. Best accommodations, with special rates for 
September. Commodious house, broad piazzas over- 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good. bicycle roads. 
Near seminary buildings for friends of students. Write 
forcircular. Box 12. A.J. H., East Northfield. 


Preacher. An excellent, young licentiate preacher 
would like to correspond with any church of our denomi- 
nation looking for a wide-awake pastor or assistant. Had 
experience in mission work of the South. Best of refer- 
ence. Address D. L. W., Congregationalist office. 


Matron. Wanted a matron for dining-room and 
kitchen, also a teacher of cooking and sewing, for large 
colored institution in the South. State special training, 
experience, age, religious connection, and give refer- 
ences. ‘Atlanta,’ Fairview House, Intervale, N. H. 


Guide to Boston. A young man _ will accompany 
young people on pilgrimages among Boston’s historic 
and modern places of interest, starting from corner of 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. at 10 and 3 daily. For special 
appointments address Nat. B. Dodge, 49 Bowdoin Ave. 
Dorchester, Mass. (See ‘‘Conversation Corner” 0 
July 29.) 


The Silent Message Envelope, Man’s sin, God’s 
justice, God’s gift, the way of salvation, and an impor- 
tant personal question, emphasized by a unique and 
striking design, on the owtside of every letter you write. 
A practical way of giving the divine message. Send 
stamp for sample and prices to Clarence C. Warner, 
Ware, Mass. 


Educational — 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

8 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For eat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


OHI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63a year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.50 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. ¥ 

The opening address by the Rey. MARVIN R. VIN- 
CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 25, at 4 Pp. M. - 

Students are urged to be present at the opening. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (for Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Specie Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONTA, 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, N. H. Both sexes. Thorough. Pre- 
pares for college. Endowed. $155 for a year. For 
catalogue, address Prin. F. W. Ernst, A. M. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 

KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. LEighty-third year. Buildings 


new, with modérn facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students o 
limited means received on the ‘* #100 a year plan.’’ 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15, 1897. Send for Catalogues. i 

W. H. CuMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 


VERMONT 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary. of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of dzligence 
and zea/. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 


of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 


608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office opem 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Fret, 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Conservatory Life 


is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; the students are 
enthusiasts. Everything in the equip- 
ment and environment of the 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and a 

devotion to art. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, MusicalDirector. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hatz, Gen’) Mangr., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept. 7. For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. 
culars address Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida ©. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina- 
tion Sept. 7,8. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study. 
$200 a year. Send for Cataloque. 

H. S. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOFIESTIC SCIENCE AND 


Christian Work. (B.Y¥.W.C.A.) Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
etc. Tenth year. Address for circulars Miss L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly principal D. L. 
alge Training School), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
on, Mass, 


Tabor 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings. Full 
equipment. Terms reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue. 

DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


Marion, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark kpanay labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, ete. ; Subd accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 

roves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls Heaminyie- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 
1. Its special care of health. 
Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 


| abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 


long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government ;, limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 


; sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 


For cir- | 


comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical, Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 


colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
| bea | situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15,1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 


Rey. SAMUEL V. CoL®, President, Norton, Mass. 


Educational 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


This thoroughly 
endowed institu 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
young women in 

his country. 
Founded in_ 1868 
by Henry Wells. 
Esq. originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 

ifts from him and 

- LS Mr. po B. 

, : organ. € pro- 

a gress of this col- 

lege has been rapid and it has been constantly broaden- 

ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 

peeeet in its educational facilities. Young women who 

ntend taking a college course are invited to send for 

the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. Address 

WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N: Y. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


64th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 
allyear. Fall term Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. . 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 


STUDY'? BUSINESS 
x a GR BUSINES 
—S-" — keeping, Business Forms, Pen 

: i manship, Com’! Law, Letter 


Writing, Arithmetic, 

yhand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at 
yi your own HOME, Success guar- @> 
fjanteed every earnest student. 

| We giveauseful,MoneyMaking 7 
Edueation which leads to ag 
good paying position, A te 
years’ success. Highly en-@% — 
dorsed. 1t will ite ST ATTON 
7 College nite, PARrOe,. 


pay you. 
it. Catalog me I BRYANT 


Trial lesson 10c. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 

of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW DEPARTME T UNIVERSITY. 


Hon, T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session each week 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar 
rett, LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. Regular Classical, Scientific 
and Literary Courses. iberal Electives. Both 


sexes, Also an Academy which fits for any College 
and a School of Music. Thirty-first year open 


Sept. 8. 


Send for Catalogue and information as 
special advantages. 


JAMES W. STRONG, President. 


OHTO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 


The fall term begins Sept, 22. Full information from 
the treasurer, 


JAMES K. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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portrait of a Baptist—one of the 

most eminent, perhaps the most 
eminent, in England. He will arrive on 
the Pacific coast later in the month, 
and will spend some time in the United 
States. We are happy to introduce him 
to Congregationalists in America. Time 
was when Congregationalists ruled Bos- 
ton, and members of what is now the 
First Baptist Church of this city were 
disfranchised and imprisoned for holding 
public meetings. It is a long step from 
that day to this, when it occasions no sur- 
prise to find the face of a Baptist leader 
on the first page of The Congregationalist. 
Six years ago Dr. Clifford was an hon- 
ored guest of the International Congrega- 
tional Councilin London. In his address 
he dwelt on the fact that in both denom- 
inations the basis of church fellowship 
is the possession of the regenerate life. 
He added, ‘I speak not only for myself, 
but for many of my brethren—though not 
all; for we should not be Baptists if we 
were all absolutely agreed in opinion— 
when I say that we regard the basis of 
church fellowship precisely in the same 
Way as you yourselves are doing.’”’ Con- 
tinuing, he declared himself confident 
that when the next International Council 
should be held, Baptists would be a part 
of it. That council is to be held in Bos- 
ton two years hence. If it were to be in 
England Dr. Clifford’s prediction might 
very likely prove true. Why not here 
under the same conditions? We leave 
the question for Baptists to answer. 


O> cover page this week bears the 


It is no consolation to know that the 
condition of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions is similar to our own. 
Rather it is cause for keener regret, for 
some of the most flourishing missions 


- sustained by that society were planted by 


the American Board. But it serves to 
show that the apparent neglect of mis- 
sions—though we hesitate so to charac- 
terize it—is not peculiar to Congregation- 
alists. Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, secretary of 
the Presbyterian Foreign Board, in The 
Evangelist, says that after a cut of be- 
tween one and two hundred thousand dol- 
lars last year there still remained a debt 
of $94,700. Now, he says, “The indebted- 
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ness has increased threefold, and the reg- 
ular contributions since May 1 have fallen 
behind those of last year.” This, too, in 
face of the fact that the officers of the 
Board, the clerks in the mission house 
and many of the missionaries have con- 
tributed liberally to remove the debt. In 
view of signal blessings and wonderful 
opportunities in the field, shall not the 
churches of both denominations show 
that they are worthy to be trusted with 
this great work? 


It was a narrow escape from a serious 
blunder which our correspondent refers 
to in his letter from the General Confer- 
ence of Christian Workers at Northfield. 
The proposal was, in effect, to set up a 
new interdenominational foreign mission 
board, which should center at Northfield 
and draw for its financial resources upon 
the peculiar Northfield constituency. Its 
effect would surely have been to divert 
funds from the already too much crippled 
mission agencies, to divide responsibility 
and multiply misunderstandings. The ex- 
pense of administration would have come 
out of the funds collected, and not the 
expense in money alone, but that of time 
and nervous energy in the supervision of 
amass of business details, which forms a 
large but little recognized part of the 
work of the existing boards. No one has 
ever doubted the missionary enthusiasm 
of the Northfield meetings, but what is 
needed now is the direction of all Chris- 
tian energy, contributions and enthusiasm 
into the already existing channels. Mr. 
Moody’s good sense recognized the mis- 
take and the opportunity, and his words 
of earnest commendation for the boards 
deserved the tribute (rare in Northfield) 
of applause from the great congregation 
that heard it. 


At all hours of the day groups are 
standing before the monument to Col. 
Robert G. Shaw, at the corner of Park 
and Beacon Streets, Boston, studying the 
impressive testimony to the heroism of 
the man who went to his death in defense 
of his country at the head of a regiment 
of black soldiers. Last week, in the his- 
toric Old South Church, a Negro woman 
lectured on the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Reference is made to the lecture 
inanothercolumn. She quoted effectively 
the question of President Lincoln, when 
Mrs. Stowe visited Washington in 1863, 
‘Ts this the little woman who caused the 
war?’’ The statue and the lecture are 
signs of a revolution of opinion in Boston 
within the last fifty years which ought to 
put heart into every defender of right- 
eousness, however neglected or unpopular 
his cause may be. The time is not far 
distant when the monument to Robert G. 
Shaw would be looked on with honor in 
any part of the United States, and when 
Maria Baldwin might lecture on Mrs. 
Stowe and be listened ta with respect 
anywhere in our country. In the long 
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run the victory is sure to be on the side of 
righteousness and truth. The only he- 
roes are those who never falter in their 
loyalty to either, whatever plea of expe- 
diency is offered to them. 


The sessions of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in Londow, which came to an end a 
few days ago, were held with closed doors. 
Judging from the hints given to the pub- 
lic, the discussions were not of great gen- 
eral interest. One topic, however, which 
received much attention, is significant. 
The Anglican Church holds that in its 
bishops rests authority received directly 
from Christ through successive laying on 
of hands from the time he organized the 
church till now. The proposition to de- 
clare the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
head of the whole church failed of ac- 
ceptance. The American bishops, we are 
told, while ready to receive advice from 
the archbishop, are unanimously opposed 
to receiving commands from him. Still, 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts is re- 
ported as saying that it is impossible to 
tell what a century may bring forth. Itis 
hardly necessary to point to the parallel 
of this movement to that in the early his- 
tory of the church, which reposed author- 
ity in the bishops, who later recognized 
one of their number as chief and made 
him pope, and finally declared his utter- 
ances infallible when he sat in St. Peter’s 
chair. It will be a long time, we trust, 
before independent churches of Christ 
seriously consider the question of church 
unity which requires acceptance of the 
Historic Episcopate. 


London Truth warns Americans that a 
‘Society of Science, Letters and Art” in 
that city is selling academic degrees to 
unsuspecting aspirants on this side of the 
water, and that the institution is bogus. 
It is not necessary for Americans to go 
across the ocean to buy such empty honors. 
We have information of a man who fur- 
nishes, for a consideration, the degree of 
D. D. or Ph. D., and claims to make them 
good by the vote of the trustees of a Negro 
school in the Southwest. Several Con- 
gregational clergymen, we believe, and a 
still larger number belonging to other 
denominations, have thus lengthened their 
names. Truth could find in London some 
widely known clergymen who, at a trifling 
cost, have embellished themselves through 
American institutions whose brief exist- 
ence served no other purpose, if, indeed, 
they ever had any local habitation. It is 
this sort of humbug which brings the 
whole business-into disrepute. Paul ex- 
horts Christians to purchase to themselves 
a degree, but he would have them buy 
only a good one. Any degree of this 
sort that is purchased is a bad one. If 
every man who is called “Doctor” had 
also to append to his title the name of the 
college which conferred it, the list would 
soon be much diminished. 
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What Message to our Mission- 
aries 

With great earnestness we call atten- 
tion to the statement from the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board 
printed on another page. We know of no 
company of men who have had harder 
problems to solve in the past four years, 
not only in financial matters but also on 
questions of missionary policy. During 
these years the attention of the world has 
been drawn to China, Japan, Turkey and 
India. Freely these men have given time 
and effort to this work which is the glory 
of the churches. They have planned with 
anxious hearts for the heroic missionaries 
living in the midst of war, massacre, pes- 
tilence and famine. <A statement from 
such a body of men should have immedi- 
ate attention and be treated with confi- 
dence. They stand between the mission- 
aries and the churches and convey the 
will of the churches to distant lands. 
During these years few missionaries have 
not been appointed except in exigent 
cases, nor has new work been undertaken, 
but the rather the knife has been applied 
in a way to give distress and dishearten- 
ment to the workers. Yet the Spirit of 
God has not restrained his blessings, and 
revivals have been multiplied and con- 
gregations and. schools overcrowded. At 
the very time when financial confidence 
is being restored, shall the Prudential 
Committee begin to further cut its work 
by dropping stations or missions, with- 
holding missionaries and reducing the 
forces? It is a hard task to impose upon 
Christian men at a time when providen- 
tial indications bid the churches to move 
forward. We urge our readers to make 
the next twenty days*a grand rallying 
time, taking the matter home to the in- 
dividual heart and reporting back to the 
treasury of the Board gifts of sacrifice, of 
gratitude, or, possibly, gifts heretofore 
overlooked in the benevolences of the 
year. Let all unite in bidding the com- 
mittee to plan hopefully, and be nobly pro- 
gressive for the future. If this is not 
done, then noble effort must be aban- 
doned and the grand company of work- 
ers be doomed to disappointment. The 
churches can well afford to sustain their 
work, which has been planned with econ- 
omy and which ought to inspire confi- 
dence and gain the largest approval. Do 
not fail to read the statement. 


Sex Divisions in Church Work 


It is nearly three decades since the 
Woman’s Board of Missions was organ- 
ized, not without strong opposition. It 
occasioned the forming of women’s so- 
cieties generally in local Congregational 
churehes. It taught women that there 
was work for heathen nations which, 
though up to that time shared with 
men, belonged especially to their sex. 
They undertook the support of women 
in the field. They began the publication 
ot a magazine addressed to women only. 
They rigidly excluded men from their 
meetings. Their collections for mission- 
ary work were supposed to come from 
female hands entirely, though it could 
not be denied.that these were often only 
the medium of transmission from male 
pockets. 

Women’s organizations for home mis- 


men’s meetings. 
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sionary work followed in the same lines, 
not without friction with those already 
in the field. They, too, sought to serve 
their own sex. But in the home even 
more than in the foreign work it was 
difficult and unnatural to keep an un- 
broken line between male and female. 
There were families to support as well 
as single women. These female socie- 
ties assumed the care of children, and 
it was not easy to decide when to cease 
caring for the boys. So far as objects 
of their work are concerned, sex distine- 
tions have gradually been fading. A mul- 
titude of male missionaries, both at home 
and abroad, ‘are supported through or- 
ganizations of women. 

The same process of evolution has been 
going on in the organizations themselves. 
First, some of the men who were draw- 
ing on the women’s treasuries were 
called before them to tell what they 
were doing. When a male speaker had 
been admitted to the meeting, it was hard 
to give a reason for shutting out a male 
listener. Both sexes now appear on the 
platform and in the audience at women’s 
meetings. When the movement has gone 
a little farther, it will be hard to tell why 
one sex has a greater claim to these meet- 
ings than the other. 

At most of the State conferences and 
society anniversaries for several years 
women held meetings by themselves. As 
soon as the novelty wore off, both sexes 
began to realize that these meetings were 
unfortunate innovations. The men missed 
the presence and enthusiasm of the women. 
The women wanted to know what the men 
were doing. It has come to pass, there- 
fore, that in a majority of cases the 
women’s meeting appears as part of the 
regular program. Both sexes attend and 
both sexes speak. The session is distin- 
guished from the others only by the fact 
that the committee having it in charge 
are women. 

A good illustration of this forward step 
in the evolution of women’s work was 
furnished by the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety at Saratoga last June. The audience, 
at the hour announced on the program, 
knew that a women’s meeting had begun 
because a procession of them marched on 
to the platform and a woman presided. 
While the speakers included both sexes, 
the male speaker was introduced, by way 
of apology, as a woman’s husband. The 
themes were not limited by sex, but were 
of general interest. The speakers enun- 
ciated clearly, maintained their self-pos- 
session perfectly, discussed their subjects 
naturally and effectively. That meeting 
impressively demonstrated the change 
that a quarter of a century has wrought 
in the position of woman in the church. 
If the matter of sex had not been empha- 
sized in advertising the session, it would 
scarcely have had any other distinction 
than that of being the most interesting 
of the entire series. 

Christian Endeavor Societies, so far as 
we know, do not have either women’s or 
Both sexes attend, take 
part, serve on committees and preside at 
any or all of their services. These socie- 
ties are the training schools for the social 
and public life of the churches. It is not 
difficult to point out what the result will 
be, so far as the matter of sex is con- 
cerned. 

The time is coming when organizations 
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for women only in the churches will be as 
exceptional as similar organizations for 
men only. The Afiierican Board will 
have women in its corporate membership 
and on its Prudential Committee. They 
will be found in the executive committees 
of the other societies. They comprise 
about two-thirds of the membership of 
the churches, and they will assume their 
part in the management of the work of 
the churches. They will no longer think 
of confining their administration to the — 
affairs of their own sex, nor will men 
wish them to do so. 

We may not all approve of this change 
which has become so manifest. Some of 
us may study ways of retarding it. The 
Congregationalist would not be under- 
stood as positively advocating it. It can- 
not afford space for the controversy that 
would follow. But if others hasten the 
inevitable we shall not condemn them. 
They will be bringing about that ideal con- 
dition of the church deseribed by a much 

_maligned apostle when he wrote, “‘There 
can be no male and female: for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 


The Weekly Travesty of Re- 


ligion on Boston Common 


Amusing as is Mr. Hartt’s picturesque 
article on another page, entitled Sunday 
Afternoon on Boston Common, it has its 
serious and pathefie side. It is well for 
church people to understand what goes on 
in the name of religion Sunday after Sun- 
day on this historic ground, where from 
colonial days all sorts and conditions of 
men and women have resorted. What Mr. 
Hartt has written may seem unduly caus- 
tic, but our personal observation confirms 
the accuracy of his description and sup- 
ports the conclusions at which he arrives. 
We think that any candid and unpreju- 
diced person who would devote a Sunday 
afternoon to a study of this interesting 
religious phenomenon would agree in sub- 
stance with the judgment expressed. 

Since the days when such men as Dr. 
A. J. Gordon and Dr. Plumb occasionally 
preached on the Common, there has been a 
long step downward in the character of 
these open air exhortations. The churches 
and the Y. M. C. A. appear to have prac- 
tically relinquished the field to irresponsi- 
ble parties who represent nobody knows 
what. It is easy now to secure permis- 
sion to preach. No one is disposed to 
imitate Rey. W. F. Davis, who preferred 
languishing in Charles Street jail to the 
recognition of the civil authority involved 
in asking permission to preach on terri- 
tory which belongs to all the people. To- 
day it is an open forum, and there are 
thirty or more holders of permits. Among 
them are theosophists, single-tax advyo- 
cates, social agitators of various stripes, 
but the large proportion of the thirty per- 
mits have been issued to parties desiring 
to preach what they call the gospel, and 
on a fair day there are probably five cen- 
ters of such teaching to every dissemina- 
tor of secular and socialistic ideas. 

Our objection to most of this preaching 
is two-fold. First, it is couched in theo- 
logical phraseology, which means nothing 
to the great majority of the cosmopolitan 
groups which form and dissolve around 
the speakers in kaleidoscopic fashion. In 
the second place it overworks the ele- 
ment of testimony. There is, to be sure, 
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a place for the narration of personal ex- 
perience in all preaching, and especially 
in out-of-door evangelism, but: when a 
man arises before a promiscuous crowd, 
nineteen-twentieths of whose members 
never saw him before and may never see 
him again, he needs to do something 
_ more than claim for himself rapturous 
experiences and to boast of marvelous 
transformations in his own life. Such 
talk as this tells upon those who know 
what he was, and who ean affirm that his 
present manner of life bears out his 
affirmations of personal righteousness and 
intimate fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
We are by no means ready to assert that 
most\ of these Common preachers are 
hypocrites, though when we asked a po- 
liceman the other Sunday who was the 
biggest crank among them, he replied, 
““Go in anywhere,. they are all cranks.” 
We are willing to assume that they lead, 
in the intervals between their weekly 
fervid exhortations,’ clean and useful 
lives, but that many of them are called to 
preach Christ’s gospel to the unchurched 
masses on Boston Common we seriously 
question. 

Our Unitarian friends are preaching 
the sanest and most helpful gospel that 
is being promulgated on the Common on 
these summer Sundays. They get, what 
few of the so-called ‘‘gospel’’ preachers 
receive, a reverent attention, and many 
among the hundreds to whom they speak 
must bear away some impulse to better 
living. Even the German theosophist, 
who patiently tries to explain his myste- 
rious doctine to the dull minds of his 
curious auditors, touches a high note of 
altruism frequently. 

But we can view with nothing less than 
sorrow the evangelistic preaching, or at 
least the great body of it. What a pity it 
is, when Boston every summer has among 
its own pastors and visiting clergymen 
men who know how to. present Christ’s 
gospel in its simplicity and intelligibility, 
that its proclamation is given over to 
those who, however worthy be their in- 
tentions, make it a laughingstock to the 
ungodly. If it proves in the case of any 
needy and suffering soul the power of 
God unto salvation, it is only because 
there is something vital enough in the 
divine message to make itself felt even 
in the grotesque and distorted forms in 
which these preachers mask it. 


The Meeting of the Emperors 


The visit of the German emperor to the 
ezar of Russia a few days ago has more 
than ordinary significance. Monarchs are 
accustomed to pay each other such cour- 
tesies occasionally, and their mutual civil- 
ities, although always cordial and compli- 
mentary, do not always mean a great deal. 
But there is reason to hope, and even to 
believe, that in the present instance the 
meeting of the two sovereigns was indica- 
tive of a common purpose of world-wide 
importance. It was an assurance that 
the peace of Europe and of the world is 
not to be broken if they can prevent. 

To insure the continuance of peace may 
not be in their power. Mighty although 
the two empires are of which they are the 
heads, they probably could not refrain 
from war if the sultan of Turkey should 

‘prove uncontrollable and should persist 
in defying the great Powers. War easily 
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might become inevitable, and the shortest 
road to a permanent peace. But their 
agreement in opposition to war cannot 
fail to have great persuasive weight with 
the sultan. He will now be much more 
careful to avoid bringing on a war than if 
he were not aware that they have publicly 
pledged themselves to preserve the peace. 

Of all the great Powers Russia is the 
one most closely concerned in the shifting 
fortunes of Turkey. She is Turkey’s 
next-door neighbor. She expects to se- 
cure, when the time comes, a large share 
of Turkish territory and hopes to possess 
herself of Constantinople and a free pas- 
sage into the Mediterranean. She has an 
immense and powerful army. She ap- 
pears to have more influence with the 
Turkish Government at present than any 
other nation. Germany is less formidable 
to Turkey, and is supposed to be less dis- 
posed than the other great Powers to al- 
low the sultan to be forced to the wall. 
But Germany too is mighty either in peace 
or war and her alliance with Russia ren- 
ders their union practically irresistible by 
Turkey. 3 

Moreover, the influence of their adop- 
tion of a common policy must prove very 
great with the other Powers. Desirous 
as they all are of peace, they will the 
more easily be induced to fall into line 
with Russia and Germany. The leader- 
ship has passed from England to Russia 
but the course to be pursued will remain 
essentially the same. And the sultan 
now doubtless will appreciate the fact 
that the differences between the great 
Powers, the fact of which has afforded 
him an opportunity to delay yielding to 
their demands, have been reconciled, at 
least to such a degree as to render conces- 
sion and submission on his part politic, 
not to say necessary. This is a distinct 
advantage to the world. 


The God of All Comfort 


There is no life, however fortunate and 
happy, which does not sometimes know 
the need of comfort; that is, of course, 
not of being made comfortable, snug, 
easy and prosperous, but of being com- 
forted, raised up from depression and 
cheered. Sorrow in some form is inevi- 
table and it calls for comfort. One of the 
tenderest, sweetest of his manifestations 
is that in which the Almighty reveals 
himself as the God of all comfort. 

Some have no other comforter. They 
live lonely lives, either from choice or 
necessity, without true sympathy and 
often almost or quite without society. 
Yet sometimes among the most sensitive 
people there are those who are keenly 
conscious of the need of being comforted 
in their times of distress. What would 
they do if they had not their Heavenly 
Father to comfort them ? 

Moreover, human comfort often is quite 
inadequate. -It is a blessing and we prize 
it. It goes far toward sustaining and in- 
vigorating us. But it cannot do all which 
we need. At the best it is but super- 


ficial. It is sincere, abiding, soothing, ° 


even inspiring, but rarely if ever does it 
reach the lowest depths of our gravest 
distresses. We cannot understand one 
another sufficiently to comfort each other 
thoroughly. Only the all-knowing Father, 
who himself is the author of our being, 
can do this. 
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He certainly uses human friendship 
and sympathy as means of comfort. But 
he comes to us by his Spirit in a more 
effectual manner. He takes possession 
of our souls. He floods our inmost being 
with the consciousness of his loving pres- 
ence. He makes us strong and glad at 
once. He gives us a broader outlook and 
fixes our attention upon the great under- 
lying principles of eternal truth, which 
endure whatever else may fail. He aids 
us to look at events and at our own 
selves more from his divine point of view. 
Thus looking, we see better how all things 
work for good to them that love him, and 
we are comforted. 

Often, too, we best understand him as 
the God of all comfort for ourselyes when 
we are seeking in his name to afford com- 
fort to others. This is to be like him, to 
be doing his work, and it has wonderful 
reflex curative power. Whether by with- 
drawing attention from our_ personal 
troubles or by rendering us more recep- 
tive to spiritual and refreshing influences, 
or both, it opens our eyes to the richness 
and value of the divine consolations, so 
that we both experience and impart them 
the more fully. God could not be all that 
we need in our deity if he were not the 
God of all comfort as truly as of all wis- 
dom and power. 


Current History 


The Political Outlook 

Our large crop of wheat and ‘the rise in 
its value consequent upon the foreign de- 
mand for it, the phenomenal crop of cot- 
ton in the South and the certainty that it 
will bring a fair price, and the upward, 
hopeful trend of business everywhere 
throughout the country may safely be 
counted upon to convert those who sup- 
ported Mr. Bryan last year because they 
felt the pinch of hard times and were cer- 
tain that no change of administration 
could bring worse. Those who supported 
him because of his advocacy of the free 
coinage of silver at an artificial ratio can 
scarcely be very enthusiastic as they con- 
template the present fall of silver and the 
present and prospective phenomenal in- 
crease in the world’s gold supply. But 
those who supported him because of his 
attack upon the Supreme Court, his belief 
in the income tax and his anti-monopoly 
utterances are still loyal and have no 
reason to be otherwise, for he has not 
changed. The fusion effected last year 
between Populists and Democrats does 
not seem to hold now, and in the im- 
pending campaigns in Ohio, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Iowa the Republicans will en- 
joy the adyantage of contesting with a 
divided host. Some of the Democratic 
leaders, like Mr. Harrity of Pennsylvania, 
see in the Maryland Democratic conven- 
tion’s plank a compromise utterance on 
the money question which ought to sat- 
isfy all Democrats. But it does not seem 
probable that the extremists of both fac- 
tions will so soon yield the positions for 
which all conscientiously contested last 
year. Those of the Democrats who be- 


‘lieve in the platform of the Indianapolis 


convention, even though for reasons of 
expediency they did not support its can- 
didates, certainly show no disposition to 
yield their principles at a time when they 
have much reason to believe that the re- 
cent tariff law and the methods by which 
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it was framed and passed have added con- 
siderably to the number of those voters 
who today would support candidates 
standing on the Indianapolis platform. 

One feature of the Democratic State 
convention in Virginia last week was par- 
ticularly significant. Nothing but the 
personal influence of United States Sen- 
ator Daniel prevented the delegates from 
voting in favor of a change from the 
present method of selecting and electing 
United States senators by the legislature 
to the system which South Carolina has 
adopted, 2. e., that of giving the voters of 
the dominant party the privilege of deter- 
mining at the primaries who shall repre- 
sent the State in the national Senate, the 
legislators in this case simply ratifying 
the decision of the primaries. That in 
ancient and conservative Virginia this 
demand for a change of method should 
have become so insistent that nothing 
but the personal influence of a favorite 
son could withstand it, and that only tem- 
porarily, is a fact of more than ordinary 
importance. It is due unquestionably to 
the feeling, which has voiced itself in 
many ways throughout the country, that 
the average elector is less venal than the 
average legislator, and that popular rights 
as against corporate privileges are more 
likely to be conserved by men who are 
chosen directly by the people. 

The attack by the Kentucky Republican 
State convention on the Federal Civil 
Service Law, and the demand that ten- 
ure of office be limited to four years, is 
discreditable to the party and the State. 


Official Warning to Gold Seekers 

Secretary of the Interior Bliss has done 
well to issue the following letter, and it 
is our duty to give it such publicity as we 
may: 

To Whom It May Concern: In view of the 
information received at this department, that 
3,000 persons with 2,000 tons of baggage and 
freight are now waiting at the entrance to 
White Pass in Alaska for an opportunity to 
cross the mountains to the Yukon River, and 
that many more are preparing to join them, 
I deem it proper to call the attention of all 
who contemplate making that trip to the ex- 
posure, privation, suffering and danger inci- 
dent thereto at this advanced period of the 
season even if they should succeed in crossing 
the mountains. To reach Dawson City, when 
over the pass, 700 miles of difficult navigation 
on the Yukon River, without adequate means 
of transportation, will still be before them, 
and it is doubtful if the journey can be com- 
pleted before the river is closed by ice. 

Iam moved to draw public notice to these 
conditions by the gravity of the possible con- 
sequences to people detained in the mountain- 
ous wilderness during five or six months of an 
Arctic winter where no relief can reach them, 
however great the need. 

Latest reports from the Alaskan ports 
where prospective miners disembark and 
set forth on their dangerous journey tell 
of a state of congestion there which 
alarms those who know what the con- 
dition forebodes. Hundreds of men will 
get no farther than Juneau, Dyea or St. 
Michaels this fall, for it will be a phys- 
ical impossibility for their belongings to 
be transported over the mountains or up 
the Yukon. 

Lynchings Multiply 

‘Death has reaped his usual weekly crop 
of human victims of lynch law. The rec- 
ord of last week was varied, not pleas- 
antly, by a prominent Southern white 
woman rushing into the arena of debate 
and urging the men of Georgia “to lynch 
a thousand times a week if necessary.” 
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North Carolina, which has not had a lynch- 
ing for two years, had one last week, much 
to the regret of the better elements of 
society there. The New York Evening 
Post, which is doing the public a distinct 
service by publishing letters from the 
South describing the state of affairs there 
and the attitude of the blacks and whites, 
is so impressed with the gravity of the 
situation that it says: 


Tendencies are at work with steadily accel- 
erating power which, unless soon checked, 
threaten the downfall of civilization in the 
United States. . . . The good name of the re- 
public is at stake. ... This is no sectional 
question. ... We are all in the same boat, 
North and South, East and West, Let us 
cease lamenting the fate of the Hawaiians, 
Cubans and Armenians and other victims of 
outrages in distant lands, and restore the 
reign of law at home. 


The Suppression of Anarchy 

Lincoln, Garfield, the Emperor Nich- 
olas, President Carnot and Premier Can- 
ovas del Castillo—all victims of the 
assassin within the past generation, not 
to recall the many unsuccessful attempts 
of the same sort. For most of these 
fiendish outrages the anarchists are di- 
rectly responsible. How many more il- 
lustrious victims are to be added to the 
mournful list? Certainly Christianity 
must join with the civil authority in 
favoring the stern suppression of those 
who are willing to use such methods of 
disposing of men whom they dislike or 
whom they believe to represent oppress- 
ive principles of government. To dis- 
cover the anarchist in time to prevent 
his commission of extreme crime is diffi- 
cult. But hundreds of such men are well 
known to the police in different coun- 
tries. Too much repression is not always 
wise. There is a degree of safety in 
allowing great freedom of speech and 
even of action. But there is a line a step 
beyond which should be punished in- 
stantly and most severely. The public 
safety is more important than that some 
individuals should enjoy entire freedom 
to try to wreck civil institutions. ‘‘Ome- 
lettes cannot be made without breaking 
eggs,’’ and religion and common sense 
both must indorse any government in 
protecting itself, even though now and 
then a hand or a tongue be tied prema- 
turely in the process. Our Government 
probably will join the Continental Powers 
in any crusade against anarchists which 
may begin as the result of Canovas’s 
assassination, but Great Britain, as here- 
tofore, will hold aloof and give them 
shelter. 


Trouble for Great Britain in India 

It becomes more and more apparent 
that British officials and residents in India 
are facing a crisis. During the past week 
evidence of the complicity of the ameer 
of Afghanistan in the recent uprisings 
along the northern frontier has come to 
the surface. In addition word has come 
from Constantinople that emissaries from 
the sultan to the Mohammedans in India 
are now on their way charged with the 
duty of calling the Faithful to a defense of 
the sovereign who is the representative of 
Mohammed. To offset this the British 
military Officials in India are concentrat- 
ing their forces and preparing to face the 
worst, and the courts are doing their 
share in awing the native population by 
their summary arrest, trial and punish- 
ment of the more outspoken of the sedi- 
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tious native Indian journalists. Of course, 
there are thousands of native Indians 
who are thoroughly loyal to the British 
Government and desirous that a strong 
hand be used now. hey have seen the 
storm cloud gathering for years, and 
deprecated the freedom of speech and 
action which Great Britain has tolerated. 
They have seen coming to the front a 
group of educated doctrinaires clamoring 
for the immediate emancipation of the 
native from the British yoke and appar- 
ently oblivious of the fact, asserted by 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, writing in the 
August Fortnightly Review, that cen- 
turies of cohesive progress must elapse 
before the masses of the native popnla- 
tion can evolve out of their hostile com- 
munities a united nation, one in senti- 
ment and interests, if not in religion and 
language, and fit to be self-governing. 

How serious the situation is perhaps 
may be best understood from a letter re- 
cently sent from northern India by a mis- 
sionary laboring there, describing the com- 
mon talk among the Mohammedans in 
the village where he is working. They 
say of the sultan: “‘He is so pious that 
as he sits reading the Koran his eye- 
lashes have grown down over his knees. 
He has such power that if he sits and 
only wills it distant provinces of his em- 
pire are set on fire. All the European 
nations are afraid of him, and no one 
dares say a word to him. His armies are 
the most powerful of all and have recently 
conquered the Europeans. There is no 
one in the world so mighty.’ If he and 
the ameer of Afghanistan order a reli- 
gious war the Mohammedan population 
will rise.”” Carbines and rounds of am- 
munition have been served out to the 
Europeans in the village where this mis- 
sionary labors, and a pass word and a 
rendezvous have been selected in case 
anything happens. 


Spain’s Crisis 

Whoever may take up the burden which 
Senor Canovas carried so long will find 
that the assassination of the premier has 
not lessened the number of complications 
which Spain is called upon to disentangle. 
The Cuban revolutionists, while not gloat- 
ing over the death of one who was such 
an implacable foe of their cause as Can- 
ovas, nevertheless cannot fail to gain 
courage from the thought of his death, 
and it is more than likely that in a short 
time the rebel commanders will make a 
decided move upon General Weyler, who 
is reported to have resigned. The situ- 
ation in the Philippines grows more and 
more discouraging for Spain, while at 
home the dissensions within the Consery- 
ative party make the selection of Cano- 
vas’s successor most difficult, and the 
mutterings of the Carlist reyolutionists 
add to the gravity of the situation. 

The funeral of the murdered premier 
was a notable one, military and civic 
officials of highest rank participating, 
and popular sympathy manifesting itself 
in every way. His wife, who is a woman 
of much beauty and rare character, made 
the ceremony peculiarly noble and sig- 
nificant by her publie declaration: 

I desire that all should know I forgive the 
assassin. It is the greatest sacrifice I can 


make, but I make it for the sake of what 1 
know of my husband’s great heart. 


The assassin has been tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to be garroted. 
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Latest Phases of the Eastern Question 

The rupture in the diplomatic relations 
between Austria and Bulgaria, owing to 
imprudent derogatory statements made 
by M. Stoiloff, the Bulgarian premier, in 
an interview with a Berlin journalist— 
statements reflecting upon the character 
of the late Austrian crown prince— 
might lead to further serious complica- 
tions if no apology were made and the 
statements went unretracted. This, of 
course, will only happen if Bulgaria is 
sure of the support of Russia and de- 
cides to make the incident a pretext for 
a conflict which she is seeking. Every- 
thing now, however, points to a thorough 
understanding between Russia and Aus- 
tria respecting the future partition of 
Turkish territory, and the part that 
each is to play in the next conflict in 
the East; hence it is probable that the 
necessary apology will be forthcoming 
and the rupture between Vienna and 
Sofia be settled. 

The Powers and the sultan are still 
haggling over the terms of Greece’s debt 
to the Turkish victor, Germany holding 
out encouragement to the sultan in 
order that German financial interests 
may be conserved. 


NOTES 


The officials of two States, Kansas and Indi- 
ana, are defying injunctions of Federal judges. 


Hereafter the rights of American citizens 
in Morocco will be respected by the sultan 
and his subjects. Our recent naval demon- 
stration proved effective. 


Pom Kwang Sok, the eminent Korean diplo- 
mat who died in Washington last week, al- 
though a theosophist, did much to facilitate 
the entrance of Christian influences in Korea. 


The reinterment of the heart of Kosciusko 
in a special mausoleum on the bank of Lake 
Ziirich in Switzerland, last week, is an item of 
news which should recall to mind the services 
rendered to this country by that great Pole in 
the days when we had few friends in Europe. 


One of Massachusetts’s best corps of militia, 
- formerly of the infantry, is now a heavy artil- 
lery organization, the pioneer body of citizen 
soldiers in this country formally authorized to 
master the art of handling modern high power 
guns, and to be set at work manning the new 
national seaboard fortifications. The First 
Regiment was on duty at Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton Harbor, last week. 


Thus far the sweeping injunctions granted 
by Federal judges in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia have been respected by the striking 
miners, and the sheriff’s deputies enforcing 
the injunctions have had no cause to shed 
blood. The restraint that the miners are 
showing is remarkable under the circum- 
stances, and must be set down to their credit 
no matter what future developments may be. 


- The most serious question of interpretation 
of the new tariff law was debated before At- 
torney-General McKenna last week, ex-Secre- 
tary Carlisle and ex-Assistant-Secretary Ham- 

‘lin appearing for the New England interests, 
which protest against such an interpretation of 
Section 22 of the law as will compel the treas- 
ury Officials to collect an additional duty of 
ten per cent. on goods shipped across Canada 
in bond. 


Lord Kelvin, the eminent Scotch scientist, 
and Marquis Ito, the great Japanese states- 
man, passed through our land last week, the 
former en route to Montreal to attend the 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Lord Kelvin, in 
an interview, told of recent experiments at 
Shoreditch, Eng., which foreshadow the day 
when the waste garbage of all cities will serve 
as fuel to light and heat municipal and pri- 
vate plants. 
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Anglo-Egyptian troops, that is, Soudanese 
black soldiers led by English officers, cap- 
tured Abu Hamed on Aug. 7, after a- brisk 
fight, in which battle the Dervishes fought 
with all their customary gallantry. This is 
the first step in the campaign against the 
Khalifa, for which Great Britain has been 
preparing during the spring and summer, the 
end of which they hope will come before an- 
other winter, bringing in its course the down- 
fall of the Arab rule in the Soudan, the re- 
taking of Khartoum and the avenging of 
Gordon’s death. 


Seth Low will be the candidate of the Citi- 
zens’ Union for mayor of Greater New York. 
Ninety thousand citizens have signed papers 
calling for hisnomination. The only question 
now at issue is whether he will be indorsed by 
the Republican Machine. Fortunately, the 
number of people there is increasing of those 
who care little whether he voted for Mr. 
Blaine, or whether he believes in free trade, 
but who care much about the character and 
ability of the man who is to have such vast 
power and influence as the first mayor of 
Greater New York will have. 


The alumni of Brown University in Chicago 
met last week and unanimously condemned 
the trustees of Brown University for bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon President Andrews 
which has forced him to resign. Rev. H. L. 
Wayland of Philadelphia, the son of a former 
president of Brown and a brother of one of 
the leading trustees, has added to the litera- 
ture of the controversy one of his clever but 
not altogether satisfactory arguments defend- 
ing the trustees. His brother, Francis Way- 
land, representing the trustees, has issued a 
statement asking a suspension of judgment 
until the meeting of the corporation Sept. 1, 
when for the first time what has been done 
by the trustees will be authoritatively stated 
to the public. 


In Brief 


The biggest Klondike nugget is to be found 
in the advice to gold seekers—don’t go this 
year. 


Here’s a bit of Christian philosophizing from 
aman who has not known much about vacation 
delights for the last four years: ‘‘I get enjoy- 
ment from the thought that others get enjoy- 
ment from what I should equally enjoy if it 
were within my reach.”’ 


It will interest readers of that pathetic 
sketch of Axel Solberg, printed in our issue 
of Aug. 5, to know that $40 for the widow 
have been received from those who felt the 
unspoken appeal. The writer did not think 
of such a result, but the money was needed 
and is gratefully appreciated. 


A public-spirited man in Maine has ordered 
a copy of a certain newspaper which he likes 
to be sent regularly to every family in his 
town. A good example for men who enjoy 
their religious journals—for example The Con- 
gregationalist. If every family in each of our 
congregations read a first-class religious jour- 
nal regularly, the good results would soon be 
apparent in a quickening of the interest and 
activity of the churches. : 


We regret to be obliged to ask the brethren 
to whom Rey. E. J. Alden, now at the East, 
may come with the story of unjust treatment 
by the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
to defer judgment till they have communicated 
with the directors of the society or its secre- 
tary, Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D. It may 
be added that the matter, ten years ago, was 
committed to referees and still later to arbi- 
trators, and that in both cases the decision 
was unanimously in favor of the society. 


A Kansas town, Fort Scott, is discussing 
the advisability—not the propriety—of impos- 
ing an occupation tax on ministers to offset 
the loss of revenue from the closing of the 
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saloons. We suggest that the ministers force 
the issue by taking as a text Elijah’s chal- 
lenge in 1 Kings 18:° 21. But probably the 
people of Fort Scott quote it as we once heard 
an earnest exhorter in a revival meeting who 
closed his appeal by saying, “‘ How long halt 
ye between two opinions? If the Lord be 
God, follow him. But if Baal be Baal, then 
follow him.” 


There is reported to be a society of Non- 
Swearing Knights in Chicago, and that enter- 
prising city must be credited with another 
good idea. The common sense of its promot- 
ers is shown by the fact that they are not at- 
tempting to do too much. It asks for no 
pledge in the usual manner, but its members 
sign this declaration: “Swearing is a viola- 
tion of the laws of God, of this State, and of 
good society, and I am, therefore, neither a 
Christian, a good citizen, nor a gentleman if I 
swear.”” Among its members already there 
are 2,100 railroad men. 

The American Episcopal bishops who haye 
returned from the Lambeth Conference tell 
the same story of lavish and graceful courte- 
sies rendered them which the members of The 
Congregationalist’s party related after their 
return last year. This was to be expected but 
is not the less gratifying. Those Americans 
who still suppose our English cousins to be 
arrogant and overbearing, reluctant to wel- 
come foreigners and surly when addressed, 
should make personal experiment of their 
spiritand manners. Of course thereare churl- 
ish individuals there. So there are among us. 
But the English generally are warm-hearted, 
friendly and hospitable and should have the 
credit of it. 


The French contributions to the pope’s fund, 
known as Peter’s Pence, are falling off rapidly. 
The reason is said to be the distaste of the 
largest givers, who are mostly aristocrats and 
monarchists, for the recent adoption by the 
papacy of a more sympathetic attitude towards 
republican institutions. As the annual ex- 
penses of the Vatican are increasing steadily, 
a great effort is being made by the papal au- 
thorities, from the pope down, to revive in- 
terest in the enlargement of contributions. 
No other religious organization equals the 
Roman Catholic Church in the variety and in- 
genuity of its methods of money-getting. Prot- 
estants, without imitating either its spirit or 
its methods, might wisely study the principles 
upon which it acts in this matter. 


A recent letter from Rey. F. S. Hatch of 
Monson, dated Scrooby Manor House, tells of 
a peculiar and pleasing experience he had just 
enjoyed in Austerfield, England, once the 
home of Goy. William Bradford. Entering the 
grammar school building, opposite the old 
house where Bradford lived, at the hour of 
noon, in order that he might inspect the equip- 
ment of an English rural school, he found 
written on the pupils’ slates a sentiment dic- 
tated by the teacher just before the noon re- 
cess. Glancing carelessly at the writing on 
one of the slates he saw the familiar words, 
“New England.’’ More careful inspection 
revealed these thrilling words, written on all 
the slates: ‘‘ Months-passed, and years passed, 
and the little company grew and prospered, 
and the New England across the ocean was a 
place of safety to which all who were unhappy 
at home might flee. Thus the Pilgrims who 
went in search of freedom became the fathers 
of the great nation that now covers America 
from ocean to ocean.’’ No wonder Mr. Hatch 


‘says: ‘‘ Was ever an American, visiting Aus- 


terfield unexpected, greeted with a more de- 
lightful salutation? Here was a cure for 
homesickness that not even the prospect of 
spending the night in the old Brewster home 
can outshine. Blessings on the unknown 
teacher, and on those dear boys and girls. 
Thanksgiving unto Him who brought me 
thither at just the hour when such joy could 
be mine.” 
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FROM NEW YORK 
Good Preaching - when things become unendurable publice in- 

The supply of this still holds out. The At last Charles W. Spaulding has been dignation will rise to sich a hight that even a 
Broadway Tabernacle people last Sunday proved guilty of appropriating to illegitimate chief of police like Mr. Kipling will consider — 
heard two striking and most helpful ser- “S¢8 $23,000 worth of bonds belonging to the it. ; 
mons, one of them to young people, from University of Tinois, of _— nae ** Murder and Suicide 
Dr. J. H. Ecob of Denver. President ~** treasurer. These bonds and others tothe We seem to have entered Maan aamOr 

: amount of several hundred thousand dollars jurder and suicide. Were it not that reports F 
Raymond comes again next Sunday and were in his hands for safe keeping, not to use from other aogtions of thé 6oamiiaann wma 3 
the two following. Dr. Stimson preached jn speculation. Suit was brought to recover, cago and its vidinity are about as bad as those 
to young people at the Reformed Church with the result just mentioned. Other suits whieh appear in our press, we might be dis- 
on the Heights, Brooklyn, on the previous are still to be tried. The prospect is that Mr. couraged. At times it sole as if the chief ” 
Sabbath. Dr. R. G. Hutchins of Cleve- Spaulding will be convicted on most if not all purpose of our papers were to give an ac- 
land was greeted by many of his former these suits, and that he may yet be compelled count of murder and suicide. From six to 
Brooklyn people at his son’s church. Dr. to go to prison. A superior court may reverse twelve murders or suicides for each day are . 
E. P. Ingersoll of St. Paul preached at — decision, but it is hardly possible that he apout the average. And the reason given for 
Lewis Avenue the last Sunday in July should escape punishment altogether. Mr. them is so slight! Does it indicate a weaken- 

fi fe: eee . *? Spaulding has claimed assets sufficient to en- ing of faith in another world and in the veri- 
taking part also with Rev. E. H. Bying- apje the bank to pay all its depositors, and ties of revelation that human life is so little 
ton in the funeral service of our beloved eyen its stockholders, but few believe these aeeaae or may the fact be Seman annie 
and lamented Dr. Dana on the 27th. His claims to be well grounded. If one may judge fainure of so many to obtain work or to suc- 
death and that of Mrs. C. C. Creegan leave from a careful consideration of the reports ¢eeq in their speculations or to obtain some- 
many sincere mourners here and in their Which have been made for several months, thing for nothing? Has the ease with which 
former homes, not only of personal friends, 
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Another Banker Convicted 


the bank has few valuable assets and fur- yyrderers escape capital punishment or get 
but of those in whose benevolent work 


these two had been such earnest helpers. 

Dr. Pentecost was welcomed by many 
Brooklyn friends in his service with the 
united Clinton and Lafayette Avenue 
Churches, and his address before the Y. M. 
Cc. A. in their central building. These 
latter were also addressed, July 25, by Dr. 
Moxom of Springfield. Dr. Spaulding of 
Syracuse is preaching for the united South 
Dr. Lyman’s) and Westminster congre- 
gations. 

Beating the Saloons 

The Holliwood Inn at Yonkers has 
grown in the number of attendants in 
three years from 12,000 to 58,000. This 
success in drawing men and boys from 
the 150 saloons there has led one of the 
citizens to put up for the same purpose 
in the heart of the city another building, 
100 x 40 feet, seven stories high, to cost 
$150,000. Others have given $12,000 to 
meet the running expenses for three years. 
Every reasonable provision is to be made 
for the refreshment and entertainment of 
men and boys on an insignificant mem- 
bership payment. The inn is to be dedi- 
cated on Sept. 6, and the men and boys 
who after that haunt saloons would seem 
to be voluntarily bent on their own ae 
struction. 

The Mayoralty Fight 

Another class here, the professional 
politicians, do not drop work in sum- 
mer, though they do it more quietly and 
in less public places. They are working 
night and day to prevent Mr. Low’s elec- 
tion to the mayoralty of the greater 
city. He is a man they cannot use. As 
yet it does not appear who will be their 
candidate, nor will it be known, insiders 
say, until Boss Croker arrives and gives 
his orders. 

It must be somebody, they say, who has 
money, or is near enough to respectabil- 
ity to draw money from the more decent 
tolerators of Tammany, for her excheq- 
uer is at a fearfully low ebb just now. 
The old guard of hangers-on are hoping 
that Croker will name himself. All the 
nominations are expected early in Sep- 
tember. 

The Citizens’ Union is not idle. Sevy- 
eral days ago its officers reported over 
70,000 genuine signers to the call for Mr. 
Low’s nomination, and he is said to be 
now convinced that he is the choice of 
the best citizens. But he keeps his own 
counsel. HUNTINGTON. 


nishes either depositors or stockholders faint 
prospects of realizing on their claims. Mr. 
Spaulding has defended himself strenuously 
and hitherto has beaten his accusers. Public 
sentiment in Chicago is not in fayor of default- 
ing bankers, although they may be able to show 
that they did not intend to do wrong. The 
conviction was secured in Judge Horton’s 
court. The judge is a man who always strives 
to have the right triumph. 


Politics in School Matters 

Eyer since the election of Mayor Harrison 
there has been a tendency to create the differ- 
ent departments of the city into political 
machines. The police force under Mayor 
Swift had almost entirely lost its political 
character. It is now, under its new chief, 
fast assuming a political complexion. Men 
are reduced in rank, asked to resign, dis- 
missed from service, promoted or appointed 
because of their political opinions. If the 
civil service rules are nominally obeyed, they 
seem to possess little real power. At the 
same time gambling is carried on with open 
doors and no efforts apparently are put forth 
to prevent it. But the worst feature of the 
case is that an attempt has been made, it is 
thought under the influence of Mr. Thornton, 
so to reorganize the Board of Education as to 
put its control jnto Democratic hands or, 
rather, into the hands of Democratic politi- 
cians. It is an open secret that Mr. Thornton 
is anxious to secure the dismission of Mr. 
Lane, the present efficient superintendent of 
schools, and put some one in his place who 
will aid him in reorganizing the board on po- 
litical lines. Thus far the mayor’s appoint- 
ments seem to have been more in the interest of 
politics than of the schools. What the outcome 
will be cannot certainly be predicted. It is 
certain that any attempt to get rid of Mr. 
Lane, who has grown up in the Chicago 
schools, and against whose ability and fidelity 
not one word has been heard, will provoke a 
feeling of indignation which few public offi- 
cers would care to meet. 


Open Gambling 

It is strange that men intrusted with power 
should assert their inability to close the gam- 
bling houses in Chicago. Our former mayor 
and his chief of police found little difficulty in 
compelling gamblers to pursue their profes- 
sion behind closed doors. At present Chief 
Kipling seems too much occupied with re- 
moving men from his force and supplying 
their places with men of his own way of polit- 
ical thinking to pay much attention to the 
morals of the city. At any rate, public criti- 
cism thus far does not seem to influence him 
at all. The gamblers are having everything 
their own way. How long this is to continue 
remains to be seen. Lovers of good morals 


know that Mayor Harrison and his Chief 
Kipling have only to issue the order and open 
gambling 


would cease at once. Perhaps 


off with short terms of imprisonment any- 
thing to do with the apparent increase in the 
number of those who either take their own 


lives or lose them at the hands of others? In 
the worst period of its history Chicago has 
hardly been more a paradise for burglars, 


thieves of all sorts and those who are ready to 


sacrifice life at the slightest provocation than 
it is today. FRANKLIN. 


With Our Contemporaries 


The Christian Register says that love to 
God and man ‘“‘from the orthodox point of 
view is the exclusive privilege of those who 
have accepted the plan of salvation.’’ It is 
curious to note what things a Unitarian sees 
and describes when he thinks he is looking 
from an orthodox point of view. 


The editor of the Texas Baptist Standard 
is taking advantage of vacation days by giy- 
ing to his readers bits of autobiography. He 
confesses that he has a quick temper, but says 
that ‘‘one blessed feature about it” is that he 
never lets it loose except to his own family. 
He assures his readers that they are quite 
safe from it. His wife probably wishes that 
that feature were one of single blessedness. 


The Nation is not invariably orthodox or 
friendly to. Christianity. Henee the signifi- 
cance of its admission that “ the fact is that the 
essentials of Christianity are now beyond be- 
ing moved from the rock on which they are 
built by any antiquarian discovery that can 
be imagined. This is not meant in any mysti- 
eal or Hegelian sense, but is only to say that 
the truth and beauty of the life and teachings 
of Christ have so commended themselves to 
the minds and. consciences of men, have be- 
come so inwrought with the whole complex of 
modern civilization, that they are practically 
independent of external evidence. In this 
sense Browning’s prophecy, in A Death in 
the Desert, is already fulfilled, that 


He will grow incorporate with all.” 


The Boston Transcript is quite right in say- 
ing that ‘‘its field is so well understood, its 
policy is so clearly defined and its character so 
familiar to the public that it would be super- 
fluous to enlarge upon its history or its pros- 
pects,” and yet, at the same time, it is fully 
justified in restating its creed. It is a pleas- 
ure to say that the Transcript lives up to its 
ereed, which is: 


To give the public a comprehensive and at- 
tractive digest of the best there is in life from 
day to day, elaborating those things which 
make for social enlightenment and edification, 
keeping pace in news and comment with 
healthy and legitimate movements all over 
the world and subordinating to higher things 
—in which, happily, this good old earth 
abounds—the sensational, morbid and cor- 
rupting happenings of life. 
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John Clifford, Puritan and Christian Socialist 


It is not easy to write justly about Dr. 
Clifford without using what, to those who 
do not know him, would appear extrava- 
gant terms. ‘‘ We love Dr. Clifford, not 
so much because of what he has done as 
of what he is.”’ Thus, at the magnificent 
farewell in London before the Doctor set 
out on his six months’ tour, Mr. Towers, 
the church officer who is traveling with 
him, expressed the feeling of thousands 
of hearts all over the world. A powerful 
preacher, a brilliant platform orator, a 
faithful pastor, a capable theologian, no 
mean scholar, an ardent social reformer— 
all these he is, and more, but, above every- 
thing else, it is the splendor of his charac- 
ter that wins us. His utter self-regard- 
lessness, his strenuous labors on behalf 
of others, the sterling sincerity of his 
every word, the disinterestedness of his 
every action, his readiness to champion 
any needy cause at whatever cost, have 
made him, beyond question, the most 
popular minister in London. 

No man, with one exception, has in re- 
cent years touched the heart of the Eng- 
lish people as Dr. Clifford has done. He 
has in him much of the kind of stuff that 
so endears Mr. Gladstone to the nation, 
and it is significant of the place he has 
gained that at the national meetings on 
behalf of Armenia _the enthusiasm with 
which he was greeted was only equaled 
by that with which the great statesman’s 


name was received. When great moral 


questions are atissue, John Clifford—“ the 
people’s tribune,” as he is coming to be 
called—will always be found fighting at 
the front. His friends are continually 
amazed at the amount of work he con- 
trives to get out of his small and seem- 


‘ingly fragile body. The ardor of his soul 


seems to vitalize his never very robust 
frame until every fiber glows with life. 


A PURITAN 


Dr. Clifford was nurtured in an atmos- 
phere of Puritanism, and the simplicity 
of his home and manner of life are in 
keeping alike with his early training 
and his present teaching. He is con- 
tent with a modest establishment near his 
church, in which soft cushions and lounge 
chairs are hard to find, and where por- 
traits of Cromwell, Carlyle and Gladstone 
suggest some of the forces that have 
shaped his thinking. He began his career 
as a “factory boy.’”’ At the age of eleven 
he entered a Nottingham lace manufac- 
tory and continued there four or five 
years. Beginning at the bottom as a 
“jack-off,”” he became in turn “‘threader,”’ 
book clerk and finally head of a depart- 
ment, with oversight of about 150 women. 
In those days there were no factory acts, 
and he sometimes worked thirty-eight 
hours at a stretch. When at a recent 
meeting of social democrats a speaker 
taunted Dr. Clifford with being a mere 


- theorist, a man of books, with no practical 


knowledge of labor questions, the Doctor 
astonished and discomfited his critic and 
thrilled the assembly by giving a chapter 
out of his own life. 
FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 
When I asked Dr. Clifford to mention 
some formative influences in his life, he 


His Personality and Opinions 


By ALBERT DAWSON, OUR LONDON EpIToR 


named first his mother—‘‘a woman of 
intense piety and considerable mental 
foree, saturated with Puritan  tradi- 
tions’”’—as the primary molding force; 
next a Sunday school teacher, who lent 
him Emerson’s Self-Knowledge and other 
books; and then the pastor, to whom, as a 
boy of sixteen on the local preacher’s plan, 
he submitted his sermons. Among the 
writers who influenced him in early years 
he places first Emerson, a small, green- 
covered volume of whose lectures was, he 
says, ‘‘one of the most quickening things I 
ever read,’’ and Alexander Vinet. Later 
he lent an eager and responsive ear to the 
message of Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning. As 
a boy he was bred on such books as Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul, Harvey’s Meditations, Baxter’s 
Saint’s Rest, Boston’s Fourfold State. 
His parents would have regarded the read- 
ing of a tale asagreatiniquity. As a local 
preacher he unhesitatingly accepted and 
preached the Puritan theology, but when 
he went to college his beliefs experienced 
a severe shaking. For a time he could 
preach nothing beyond the existence of 
God and the ethical side of the New Tes- 
tament. Ullman’s Sinlessness of Christ 
helped him out of his difficulties. 


HIS CHURCH IN LONDON 


Dr. Clifford went to West London at 
the age of twenty-two; at sixty-one, after 
nearly forty years’ splendid service, he is 
still in the same sphere, not one whit less 
youthful in spirit, as eager, ardent, hope- 
ful as ever, and an increasingly potent 
force for every kind of good. An invinci- 
ble optimist, the keynote of his philoso- 
phy is, 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
During his first eleven years in London, 
concurrently with his ministerial work, 
he systematically pursued academic stud- 
ies, taking in turn, some with honors, his 
B. A., B.Sc., M. A. and LL. B. West- 
bourne Park Chapel is situated in a dis- 
trict where Nonconformity has to contend 
with the greatest difficulties, social and 
ecclesiastical. The congregation, re- 
cruited from a wide area, is composed of 
all sorts and conditions of people, young 
men and women being largely in evidence. 
It is emphatically what an American 
would call a brainy congregation. 

Dy. Clifford’s. magnetic personality and 
noble work have attracted to his side a 
fine body of officers, Mr. Alfred H. Gaze 
(head of the firm of Henry Gaze & Sons) 
being church treasurer. There are two 
branch churches, five Sunday schools and 
a multitude of religious, benevolent, so- 
cial, educational and recreative agencies. 
One of the finest outgrowths of Dr. Clif- 
ford’s personal work is the Westbourne 
Park Institute for young men and women. 
Beginning with a class of a few young 
fellows in a neighboring drapery establish- 
ment, who came to him every Wednesday 
at 6 A.M. to study Butler’s Analogy and 
afterwards New Testament Greek, he is 
now president of an institution with 
seventy classes and 1,300 members. The 
winter course of public lectures is the 
finest in London. The fearless search 


for truth and desire to obtain knowledge 
at first hand, with which Dr. Clifford has 
inspired his young people, led them, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Towers, to in- 
stitute a Sunday Afternoon Conference, 
to which they invite the qualified expo- 
nent of any serious ism, however hetero- 
dox, to come and state his case. 

Every Friday evening Dr. Clifford de- 
votes three hours to young men and 
women in difficulty. That within the last 
ten years the proportion of young women 
who have gone to him in perplexity about 
such questions as the authority of Serip- 
ture, inspiration, miracle, ete., has greatly 
increased indicates an awakening of the 
feminine intellect. Dr. Clifford is ready 
to make himself the personal friend of 
every sincere soul with whom he gets 
into touch. Thousands scattered over 
the globe fervently thank him for having 
enabled them to preserve their faith and 
their manhood. He told me that he has 
no thought of retiring from the active 
ministry. He now has an assistant and 
hopes ‘‘farther along” to have a col- 
league and successor. 


A BAPTIST AND A CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST 


Whilst Dr. Clifford is too large a man 
to belong exclusively to any one denom- 
ination, he has worked loyally with, and 
rendered signal service to, the Baptist 
body, which has conferred upon him every 
honor it has to bestow. Six years ago he 
was mainly instrumental in amalgamat- 
ing the general and particular Baptists, 
who had held aloof for about 250 years, 
and when president of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland in 1888—the 
most critical year in its history—his ad- 
dress from the chair averted at the last 
moment the cleavage of the union which 
the down-grade controversy, initiated by 
Mr. Spurgeon, seemed to have rendered 
inevitable. The attitude of the Spurgeon 
party to the union is much more friendly 
than it was, and Dr. Clifford considers 
that Baptist unity is now stronger than 
it has been for a dozen years. 

That Baptists are not so strong and do 
not increase so fast here as in America 
he attributes, not to the ‘‘open”’ policy 
in this country, but largely to the domi- 
nance of a state church. For years Dr. 
Clifford has advocated union between 
Baptists and Congregationalists, and he 
is in hearty sympathy with Free Church 
federation, being chairman-elect of the 
National Council for 1898. The two inde- 
pendent bodies he would forthwith unite 
on a basis that would leave open the one 
point that now divides them. ‘I don’t 
regard either baptism or the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a church ordinance, but as an in- 
dividual ordinance, and the individual 
should determine his attitude towards 
them. It is simply the old Baptist prin- 
ciple of soul-liberty. I tell our people 
that by and by I shall be the only true 
Baptist left, so many of them are indi- 
vidualists in their theory of industry, 
which is altogether contrary to Baptist 
tradition. The Anabaptists believed in the 
community of goods, and fought, suffered 
and died for their faith. The true Baptist 
today must be a Christian socialist.” 
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This outburst led me to question Dr. 
Clifford as to his view of what should be 
the relations between religion and the 
state. ‘In matters industrial,” he re- 
plied, ‘I am a collectivist. My ideal of 
industrial society is one in which the 
wage element, which I regard as transi- 


tory, is eliminated, and collectivism ap- 


plied to industry, and to industry only, is 
the next stage in the development of in- 
dustrial civilization. That involves a 
theory of the collective life of the com- 
munity, which brings what is moral, as 
well as what is industrial and political, 
under the general direction of the people 
as a whole, that is, the state. And the 
conception of the state, as simply an in- 
strument for giving us liberty and leaving 
us alone, has given place to the concep- 
tion of the state as a great instrument 
through which the conscience and intel- 
lect and philanthropy of the people may 
find expression. So that, whereas the 
men of forty or fifty years ago said the 
state has nothing to do with religion, I 
hold that the state has to do with religion 
considered solely on its ethical and phil- 
anthropie sides; for example, the care of 
the poor used to be an ecclesiastical mat- 
ter; now it is in the hands of the state. 
On the other hand, personal religion and 
the religion of the Christian society are, 
I maintain, outside the province of the 
state, and it is experience that puts them 
outside. When the state deals with dogma 
it becomes a persecutor; when with the 
Christian society it debases, degrades and 
despiritualizes the life of the society.” 


THE MINISTRY SUPREME 


I asked the Doctor whether of all his 
varied work he preferred any one part to 
another. He unhesitatingly replied, “I 
love the ministry. If I consulted my own 
preference I should do nothing but study 
and attend to my church. I have been 
pulled into all this public work against 
my inclination.’ Certainly nobody has 
ever accused Dy, Clifford of self-assertion. 

LONDON’S PRESENT AND FUTURE 

“How has London progressed since you 
have known it?” | 

“Tt has progressed in every way. The 
endowment of London with the privilege 
and power of a municipality has been an 
immense boon, and although there is now 
a reaction, in consequence perhaps of the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the first six years, 
I am convinced the setback is only tem- 
porary. The Progressives will by and by 
come to the front again, and lead London 
farther on in the direction of municipal 
progress. Morally and intellectually, Lon- 
don has greatly advanced, partly owing to 
the provision of technical education by 
the London County Council.” 

“What of the future of London?” 

“JT think the rate of growth will de- 
crease, because I believe that after a time 
we shall have legislation that will facili- 
tate the re-entry of the people upon the 
land throughout the country.” 

Dr. Clifford considers that the perma- 
nent solution of the education problém 
has not been advanced one whit by the 
recent enactment for aiding voluntary 
schools; it leaves untouched the religious 
difficulty. ‘On what basis,” I asked him, 
“will that difficulty be finally adjusted?” 
“By keeping the Bible in the board school 
and treating it precisely as we would treat 
any other book,’’ he replied. ‘ English- 
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men will never part with the Bible. It is 
the finest heritage we have, and the chil- 
dren must not be deprived of it. But all 
catechisms and theological dogmas must 
be shut out.’’ Debatable passages in 
Scripture Dr. Clifford would eliminate 
from the course of reading. He says 
there is no practical difficulty until cler- 
icalism gets about. ‘“‘The next twenty- 
five years will be a very perilous time for 
the Free Churches. The High Church 
party is determined to make farther de- 
mands for the state support of its insti- 
tutions.” 
HIS THEOLOGY 

In theology Dr. Clifford is most in sym- 
pathy with the Ritschlian school. But 
while believing that in the main it holds 
the theology of the future, he does not 
accept all its positions, including its the- 
ory of knowledge. ‘‘I think the Ritsch- 
lian system fails to give sufficient empha- 
sis to the fact of sin as disturbing the re- 
lation between the human spirit and God; 
it fails to express the full force of the 
passages in the New Testament which re- 
fer to what is theologically called the pre- 
existence of Christ, and I do not think it 
makes sufficient use of the doctrine of 
the divine immanence in relation to Christ 
and to the world which is the most influ- 
ential idea in theological thinking today.” 

With regard to the destiny of the im- 
penitent, Dr. Clifford believes that every 
individual who has not had an opportu- 
nity of hearing the message of redeem- 
ing love that God has given in Jesus 
Christ will get it on the other side the 
grave. He holds that ‘‘the Bible gives 
no distinct utterance farther than that. 
Leaving the Scriptures and dealing with 
the facts of human life, there is reason 
to doubt the cessation of punishment, 
because there is reason to ddubt the ces- 
sation of antagonism to infinite right- 
eousness—to the will of God. I do not 
proclaim the doctrine of the larger hope 
in the sense that every man is sure to be 
saved; I do not know that we are war- 
ranted in believing that; I do not say 
that on the ground of the Bible, but on 
the ground of the tendency to perma- 
nence in human character. The wrong 
things done today and repeated tomor- 
row and the day after tend to fix a man. 
I encourage those who are distressed 
about the fate of their departed friends 
to trust in the mercy of God. There is 
reason to think that God will find some 
way of reaching the conscience and will, 
of changing the character, and thus the 
condition, of those who die impenitent.”’ 

THE HIGHER CRITICISM WELCOMED 


The higher criticism Dr. Clifford ac- 
cepts in the gladdest way, believing that 
its final effect must be unspeakably ben- 
eficial. ‘It is restoring the Old Testa- 
ment to us as a real, living book, and 
emancipating many perplexed minds. I 
accept the method implicitly, though it 
has gone too far in details. Cheyne’s 
theory, for instance, that there is nothing 
actually Davidie about the Psalms except 
the spirit I regard as an extravagance. 


But the whole critical movement is of 


God, and is sure to be fraught with im- 
mensé advantage to the church of the 
future and the kingdom of God at large.” 
“Ts the higher eriticism having an un- 
settling influence on the belief of the 
average Christian?”’’ ‘‘I do not think so. 
The mechanical theory of inspiration has 


. 


been so completely routed that men are 
ready to take the Bible as a historical 
book which has in different parts of it 
received different editings, and to accept 
the truth of the book as it is verified in 
the experience of mankind. At my Fri- 
day Nights Ido not now get oné person 
for every ten who came to me with Bib- 
lical difficulties twenty years ago, when 
the critical movement began. The atti- 
tude is one of quiet acceptance of that 
movement and confidence in its beneficial 
results.” - 

Dr. Clifford has led too busy and active 
a life to leave him time for much book- 
writing. As a young man he published 
Starting Life, or Familiar Talks with 
Young People. His next effort was a 
tale, George Mostyn, in which he embod- 
ied his factory experiences. Among his 
later books are Daily Strength for Daily 
Living, twenty-six sermons on Old Testa- 
ment themes; The Dawn of Manhood, 
a book for young men; The Inspiration | 
and Authority of the Bible, now in its 
tenth thousand; and Christian Certain- 
ties.. He has two or three works on the 
anvil—one on Socialism and the King- 
dom of God being about half done. He 
is a frequent contributor to the news- 
papers, magazines and reviews. 


My. Isaac Gordon, the head of a firm of 
English money lenders, acknowledged be- 
fore a committee of the House of Com- 
mons recently that he had charged as 
high as 3,000 per cent. interest for a loan, 
and that 400 per cent. a year was not an 
uncommon rate on loans for short terms 
without good security. His evidence 
seems to have startled the British public, 
and the investigation will probably result 
in the passage of more detailed and strin- 
gent usury laws. The trouble is that 
these exorbitant rates spring directly 
out of usury laws. It is the risk involved 
in lawbreaking which seems to justify - 
the money lender in indemnifying himself 
at the expense of the borrower. Modern 
usury laws are founded upon Hebrew 
legislation, which forbids the sale of 
money to be paid for in money at a profit 
to the lender. There is a chance that 
throwing open the market to competition 
might bring down the rates to a reason- 
able figure by attracting a larger and bet- 
ter class of dealers. Regulation there 
must be, but it ought not to be such regu- 
lation as puts a premium upon extortion. 
It has been shown by the suecess of the 
loan association which has been in suc- 
cessful operation in New-York for sey- 
eral years that it is possible to make ad- 
vances to the very poor at reasonable 
rates on the security of personal property. 
The harder problem is to know how to 
afford accommodation for larger sums on 
poor security to the class of borrowers 
whose hard case has been under investiga- 
tion by the British Parliament. _ 


The pope is surprised because the Lambeth 
Conference did not favor the reunion of the 
Anglican with the Roman Catholie Church. . 
The ritualists are very numerous and influen- 
tial in the Anglican Chureh but probably few, 
even of their most advanced representatives, 
would consent to be absorbed by the papal 
church. Any such proposal, if seriously . 
made, would reveal afresh and convincingly 
the fundamental Protestantism of the English 
State Church. ; 
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What May We Expect from Christian Discoveries 


By James Hardy 


The modern world has from the start 
been busy recovering what was left of the 
ancient civilization in which it had its 
roots. The early Renaissance was stimu- 
lated to new life by the excavation of 
ancient Rome and the influx of Greek 
manuscripts from Constantinople and 
Egypt and the East generally, and the 
course of this discovery has gone on ever 
since parallel to those other adventures 
by which the surface of the earth itself 
was at the same time explored and pos- 
sessed. t 

The recovery of Rome was followed by 
that of Greece and Nineveh and Egypt 
and Palestine, with different variations 
of the same motive, to use to the full all 
the means of knowing the past. From 
this interest in discovery the Christian 
Church has had its own large gain. Gen- 
eral geographical and archeological ex- 
ploration, especially in Palestine, has 
brought much, the investigation of libra- 
ries of manuscripts, both West and East, 
has yielded brilliant fruits, and neither of 
these lines of research is yet even ap- 
proaching its end. Dr. G. Adam Smith 
says that ‘‘the exploration of western 
Palestine, at least, is almost exhausted on 
the surface, but there is a great future for 
it underground,” while as to libraries, Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris, the most brilliant in- 
vestigator of then’ now. living, says that 
he knows none (and he has searched many) 
which has been exhausted. 

In the meantime a new and unexpected 
field of discoveries has appeared. In the 
course of the excavations of ancient 
Egypt, which have been revealing tombs, 
monuments, whole cities of the ancient 
dynasties, and have shown us the very 
form and features of a Pharaoh who per- 
haps reigned while the Hebrew race lived 
in bondage, remains of a much later time 
came to light, and among them vast quan- 
tities of documents, written on paper made 
from the papyrus reed, and varying in 
size from tiny fragments up to rolls many 
feet long. Most of these date from the 
period, roughly the thousand years be- 
tween B. C. 300 and A. D. 700, in which 
Egypt was a center of Greek civilization 
and literature, when with a restless en- 
ergy much like that of the new world 
today Greek cities flourished in which men 
talked Greek, collected great libraries of 
Greek books and practiced Greek letters 
and Greek arts. 

Alexandria itself, the chief of these 
cities, was so thoroughly sacked that 
scarcely anything can be hoped for there, 
but some of the smaller cities of the in- 
terior have yielded rich fruits. The dry 
soil preserves in a surprising measure 
this perishable paper on which were writ- 
ten documents both public and private, 
_ such as wills, accounts, records and let- 
ters, as well as books, and a few years 
ago the strange discovery was made that 
the painted mummy-cases were made of 
written papers pressed together into a 
kind of papier-maché, but still capable of 
being separated and read. From this 
source a great number of ancient probate 
office records were obtained. It is said 
that Greco-Egyptian life is now known 
to us in more detail than that of any 
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other period of ancient or even medizyal 
history. It was not a papyrus but a 
much later parchment which, found bur- 
ied and preserved in a grave in upper 
Egypt, gave a few years ago parts of the 
Gospel of Peter and the Apocalypse of 
Peter, and another parchment gave a 
large portion of the Book of Enoch in 
Greek. But papyri have furnished a 
lost treatise of Aristotle on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, the poems of Herondas, 
and now the odes of Pindar’s rival, Bac- 
chylides. 

The new discovery of papyri from which 
the single leaf of such unique Christian 
interest has just been published is, per- 
haps, the most important find of all. The 
150 rolls of written papyrus and 280 boxes 
of smaller fragments may contain almost 
anything, and we are told already of 
“portions of Homer and Aristophanes, 
Thucydides and Demosthenes,” and of 
“five stanzas in Sapphic meter which 
may probably be ascribed to Sappho her- 
self, and part of a chronological work 
dealing with the latter half of the fourth 
century B. C.” ; 

The older sources of discovery have not 
lost any of their importance. Geograph- 
ical exploration is just now prosecuted 
at Jerusalem with brilliant success by Mr. 
F. J. Bliss, who has been solving vexed 
questions of topography by following the 
ancient wall round the southern side of 
the city. Such work as his will illustrate 
the Old Testament, will surely bring to 
light architectural antiquities and may 
disclose inscriptions. From the libraries 
more discoveries will be made of the same 
sort as in the past. New manuscripts of 
the New Testament, some of them of 
great interest, doubtless remain to be dis- 
covered. Only last year one was bought 
by the Russian Government in Asia 
Minor; an interesting one has lately been 
reported from Athens; a few years ago a 
Syriac translation, perhaps the oldest 
translation of the gospels known, was 
found at Mt. Sinai. Quite as much may 
be expected from the careful investiga- 
tion of manuscripts already known, but 
little examined, which lie on the shelves 
of scores of libraries. 

New discoveries of manuscripts of. the 
church fathers often solve problems by 
providing or making possible a good in- 
stead of a corrupt text, and occasionally 
a lost work is found. Thus the Teaching 
of the XII. Apostles was found in a 
Greek manuscript at Constantinople, the 
Apology of Aristides in a Syriac transla- 
tion at Mt. Sinai, and other Greek books 
in Syriac, Armenian, Athiopic transla- 
tions have been and will be recovered. 
Into these languages a large part of early 
Christian literature was translated, and a 
large harves%, doubtless, awaits those who 
with competent knowledge shall ransack 
the libraries of the Armenians at Edj- 
miadzin and elsewhere, or overhaul the 
collections of AXthiopic books which the 
Abyssinians are said to treasure, and 
which the increasing relations of Abys- 
sinia to western Europe will soon surely 
make accessible. 

These new discoveries are chiefly books 
known at least by title, and often through 


fragments preserved by the great Chris- 
tian writers like Origen and Eusebius. 
They became lost because they were un- 
popular and seldom copied, whether as 
primitive and obsolete, or as superseded 
by better and more useful books, or es- 
pecially because their doctrinal expres- 
sions did not suit the prevailing taste in 
scholarly circles. In remote corners, like 
Armenia and ®thiopia, Christians re- 
moved a little from the unifying influ- 
ences of Constantinople and Rome con- 
tinued to read and prize them, and their 
copies have come to us. Some of the 
most precious remains of early Christian 
literature have barely escaped this fate. 
The original Greek of Justin Martyr 
(about A. D. 150) has long been known, 
but was preserved in a single manuscript, 
from which all other existing: copies are 
derived. It was written for a Crimean 
archbishop of the tenth century, whose 
taste, singular in that age, for classical 
learning and early Christian writers led 
him to acquire more than one now price- 
less manuscript. The one great prize 
sought for and dreamed of by students of 
the New Testament and early church his- 
tory is the works of Papias, bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia in the first half of 
the second century after Christ. His In- 
terpretations of the Oracles of the Lord 
must give us the key to various knotty 
and disputed questions pertaining to the 
origin of the New Testament. He was 
interested, too, in the oral traditions still 
preserved of the sayings of Jesus, but the 
examples given by Eusebius of the recol- 
lections he was able to transmit are of 
trifling value. His works survived the 
persecution of Diocletian, in which great 
numbers of Christian books were de- 
stroyed, and may be lurking still in some 
unsuspected corner. 

The possibilities of the papyri are in 
some respects wider than those of the 
parchments in the libraries. They are of 
an antiquity almost if not quite unheard 
of in the libraries. Fragments of the New 
Testament from the third century are 
perhaps a hundred years older than the 
great Vatican and Sinaitic codices and 
may prove witnesses to the text of unique 
importance, while the other writings of 
the century before Diocletian made hayoe 
of the church may very likely contain 
what no later monks have ever copied. 
Moreover, Egyptian Christianity, as its 
early history has ever been mysterious, 
so in its later career stood a little apart 
from the direct influences of the Catholic 
Church: Books were read there that others 
had forgotte1i, strange ideas and traditions 
were cherished there, and it may well be 
that from Egypt we shall get-more cross- 
lights on the main course of Christian 
history than from any other field of dis- 
covery. 

Of course the question that springs to 
the mind of every one, especially when 
such a discovery as these “Logia Jesu”’ 
is put into one’s hands, is whether new 
light is about to break on the gospel tra- 
ditions, whether the little region of our 
knowledge is to be enlarged by new tradi- 
tions carried by missionaries to Egypt 
and there loyally repeated and at last writ- 
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ten down, or from books brought perhaps 
from remote spots in Palestine or Asia 
Minor by Egyptian travelers and kept as 
doubtful treasures in some dusty library 
in a city up the Nile. If Papias should 
be found, the direct tradition that he pre- 
served would probably be found to have 
been excerpted by Eusebius, who was in 
the habit of substantially exhausting the 
information of his authorities. His value 
would come from the more searching 
methods of our historical science, which 
draws inferences where the ancients only 
extracted positive statements. But such 
a discovery as this leaf of words which 
“Jesus saith”? opens larger possibilities. 
Perhaps these are genuine, perhaps some 
of the ten preceding leaves of the muti- 
lated book may contain more and may yet 
be found. May it be that the gospels are 
in danger of being superseded by these 
new comers, or, to put it more reasonably, 
that our idea of our Lord could be consid- 
erably modified by some new knowledge ? 

It may be confidently replied that this 
is wholly unlikely. It is probable that 
the canonical gospels have preserved 
practically all the tradition of the evan- 
gelical history which came beyyvnd the 
borders of Palestine at all. The writers 
of the second, third and fourth centuries 
were profoundly interested in all that 
could be learned of the life of Christ. 
They occasionally mention extra-canon- 
ical sayings that they have picked up 
here and there, and reverence for the 
gospels does not prevent them from 
transmitting such. But of these all that 
can possibly be thought genuine do not 
amount to twenty, and no one of them 
is sure enough or important enough to 
change our conception of Jesus and his 
teaching. One gets strongly the impres- 
sion from studying these remains that 
the work of the writers of our gospels, 
the laboriousness of which we seldom 
realize, was done with a thoroughness 
which practically exhausted the sources 
of knowledge at their disposal. We have, 
doubtless, not indeed a complete account 
of Jesus’ teaching, but yet a complete ac- 
count of the topics on which he taught 
and of the ideas which he most empha- 
sized. 

And it is further to be ‘noted that 
outside tradition can seldom or neyer 
have such certainty as that contained 
in the gospels of the New Testament. 
Our reliance on them depends partly on 
their early date, now well ascertained, 
but also on the guarantee of the Catho- 
lic Church. They contain the history 
as those churches which had heard the 
apostles preach received it. They were 
accepted because they offered not new 
tradition but old, and the writers were 
in a sense the agents of the churches. 
The perpetual tradition of the church 
accredits them as it does not any other 
documents whatever. But the final test 
must be the consistency and intelligibility 
of the account of Jesus and his teaching 
which the gospels furnish. The real diffi- 
culty with all such tradition as these 
Logia, or the other extra-canonical say- 
ings of Jesus that have been collected, is 
that they lack the support which in a 
large mass of material the several parts 
give to one another, and that they have 
no context to make them intelligible. No 
one can tell what surprises may be in 
store, but of rivals to the gospels there 
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can be no question, and of valuable direct 
light on the life of our Lord there can be 
comparatively little hope. Indirect light, 
ancient documents which will make 
clearer to us the conditions in which our 
gospels were written and how they were 
collected, and information about the com- 
plex life of the early church, we may 
hope for in considerable abundance. 


Sunday Afternoon on Boston 


Common 
BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Grecian Athens had its grove of Acad- 
emus. The American Athens has its 
Common. And as in the old Academus 
the philosophers walked and talked be- 
neath the trees that Cimon planted, so 
the philosophers walk and talk on the 
Charles Street mall of Boston Common 
(when the weather is bright of a Sunday 
afternoon), “spending their time in noth- 
ing else but either to tell or*to hear some 
new thing.” 

The elms, according to 
measurably responsible. 
striking lines, 


Whitman, are 
One recalls his 


Why are there trees I never walk under 

But large and melodious thoughts descend upon me? 
Large indeed are the thoughts that de- 
scend from those wide-shadowing elms 
at every affectionate lilt and droop of 
their boughs—thoughts of God and his 
universe, thoughts of duty and destiny, 
thoughts of personal and national liberty 
—large thoughts truly, much too large for 
the feeble little minds that would grapple 
them, and not only large but melodious, 
though much jangled out of tune in the 
grotesque expression they find. For un- 
der that elm-arch are evangelists, theoso- 
phists, rationalists, socialists, single tax- 


_ers and Unitarians, preaching all sorts of 


gospel to all sorts—and conditions—of 
men. 

Nowhere else in this world, so far as I 
know, save in Hyde Park, London, is 
there any such organized and legalized 
open-air parliament as this. Boston 
grants official speaking permits (and claps 
you in jail if you spout under the wrong 
tree or at forbidden hours). Six police 
officers are detailed to maintain order 
amongst the philosophers. The same cor- 
poration that once, by way of defending 
the faith, ousted Anne Hutchinson and 
sent good Roger Williams into banish- 
ment now authorizes and protects the 
propagation of treason, heresy and hea- 
thenism, and that on the Lord’s Sabbath, 
all which leads some to conclude that we 
are hurrying on toward perfection, and 
forces others to query whether or no this 
age is degenerating. And as for the Sab- 
batarian issue, one finds three distinct 
Sundays, all going at once, on Boston 
Common. The band plays at the pavilion 
stand near Tremont Street, and a gay 
throng of holiday makers, bright bon- 
neted and gaudy gowned (you never no- 
tice the men), crowds the meadow and 
stretches away toward the Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument. That is a Continental Sunday. 
The closed shops along Boylston and Tre- 
mont and Park Streets are hardly less 
still and reverent than the well-curtained 
homes in Beacon Street. You have there 
a Puritan Sunday. And under the elms 
along Charles Street, where the peripa- 
tetics are cudgeling what they call their 
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brains, is a Hyde Park Sunday. It is 
with this Athenian, peripatetic and Hyde 
Park Sunday that I propose seriously to 
deal. 

Most conspicuous and offensive of all 
the Sunday heroes there in evidence are 
the self-styled “‘gospel preachers ’’—con- 
spicuous by the noise they make, the out- 
landish appearance they present, and also 
by their numbers, for they answer to the 
name of legion—offensive by the down- 
right mischief they do; for they have 
achieved the very travesty and caricature 
of religion. 

A conceited ignoramus, who must have: 
an audience but can never hope to get. 
one by honest means, stands forth upon 
the Common in the boasted name of 
Christianity. Next him, as aider, abettor 
and accomplice, sits a toothless old lady 
in doleful black serge, pumping a squeak- 
organ. A ring of dirty hoodtums of the 
baser sort gathers about them, grinning 
and sneering. If you have ever heard of 
religious tramps, here they are in good 
faith. And this is called a ‘“‘gospel’’ 
meeting! (Yonder is the noble tower of 
Trinity Church, where men are worship- 
ing God in the beauty of holiness, but 
that is not a “‘gospel”’ meeting.) The odd 
pair distribute song leaflets among their 
disciples, and then in hideous, wailing 
tones drawl a blasphemous religious ditty 
called a “gospel”? hymn. (The choir at 
Trinity are chanting a 42 Deum by Dud- 
ley Buck, but that is no5 a “gospel’” 
hymn.) Now the preacher begins his ad- 
dress, explaining that he is “‘not ashamed 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ,” although 
Iam meanwhile suffering a terrible vica— 
rious shame on behalf of the gospel of 
that preacher. For an hour or more he 
blazes away, gesturing like a maniac, 
swaying to and fro as he speaks and 
occasionally leaping piously heayenward. 
His talk is full of such philosophieal ex- 
pressions as ‘‘Come under the blood!’” 
“Hallelujah to the Lamb!” “0, bless 
the happy day that dying love ever 
snatched me out of hell!” and “Dear, per- 
ishing souls, save yourselves from un- 
squenchable fire!’ which curious lan- 
guage naturally excites the derision of 
the crowd. That is a “gospel” sermon. 
(See! there is the leaning spire of the new 
Old South, but Dr. Gordon, who brings 
me face to face with God as I listen, so 
that I verily ‘‘behold the Lord seated 
upon a throne high and lifted up, while 
his train fills the temple”—Dr. Gordon 
never preaches a “gospel” sermon!) The 
inference is then most natural, that the 
gospel is something essentially ludicrous, 
mean and vulgar. The fact is, the word 
“gospel” needs to be fumigated. 

‘Time would fail me to tell of the innu- 
merable fanatics, missionaries, wild men, 
prophets and apoplectic enthusiasts— 
some sane and some not—that blend their 
voices in the general conseerated pande- 
monium. Poor Negroes from the Geor- 
gia plantations shout and sing; sentimen- 
tal old ladies from the South End board- 
ing-houses dispense Bible-and-water; Sal- 
vationists (who prove their faith by their 
works) are almost drowning the noise of 
their neighbors— 


Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle 
the fife— 
while a Unitarian with a cornet makes a 


clamorous plea for attention alongside. 
The Unitarians are distinctly and con- 
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spicuously sane, and whoever will meet 
them at the trysted tree at five o’clock 
will hear the only level-headed address on 
Boston Common. Thus far this season 
two brilliant speakers, Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale and Rev. B. Fay Mills, have pre- 
sented the claims of “humanitarian” 
religion. The Unitarian cornet is used 
merely to draw the crowd, and to kidnap 
200 listeners away from a dozen other 
fascinating orators is no holiday task. I 
have seen one wretched gospeler stand- 
ing by his tree and wasting his sweetness 
on the desert air, no fellow deigning to 
go* near him, until at last some wicked 
little boys came and kicked the apostle’s 
shins. That raised a fine commotion and 
the stupid throng, coming to see the po- 
liceman shake the disturbing element out 
of its boots, remained with the preacher, 
more or less re-enforced, until sundown. 
Such disturbances, however, are very rare, 
though interruptions, particularly when a 
theosophist or an infidel is speaking, add 
greatly to the zest of the occasion. And 
yet never have I seen on Boston Common 
anything to equal the quarrel I once wit- 
nessed in Whitechapel Road, near Petti- 
coat Lane, in East London. A street 
preacher was propounding a doctrine 
which his audience considered a bit over- 
orthodox. The speaker quoted Scripture 
to prove his point. His hearers, however, 
interpreted his text-citations to suit their 
own theories, and in less time than one 
would have thought possible those ragged 
dockers had demonstrated, on purely 
Scriptural grounds, first that the preacher 
was Antichrist, and then was the devil! 
But if one is not satisfied with the 
‘simple ‘gospel,’ there are other and 
abundant ethical ‘or metaphysical at- 
tractions on the mall. Hard by is a 
theosophieal recruiting post, where a 
lady, well dressed and kind mannered, is 
emphasizing the need of human brother- 
liness. She stands before a gorgeous pur- 
ple banner bearing in gold letters the in- 
seription, ‘Theosophy Brotherhood: No 
Religion Is Greater than Truth.”’ In her 
hand she holds a little Hindu Bible, with 
a Sanskrit name absurdly misspelled by 
the inspired Madame Blavatsky. The 
lady has soon done speaking, and a close- 
shaven young German takes the rostrum. 
*“T could listen to them fellows talk all 
day,” says apolicemanat my left, “‘ George! 
They’re smart!” The theosophist is un- 
deniably ‘“smart’’—a facile talker, thor- 
oughly versed in the philosophy of eso- 
teric spookism, and able to reply at a 
moment’s notice to the most embarrassing 
questions, or to dodge like a cuttlefish, if 
need be, into a cloud of inky metaphysics. 
The hoodlums listen, with bulging eyes 
and down-dropt jaws, while the lecturer 
explains how every one living has already 
passed through a doleful series of former 
existences. ‘Dat’s right,’’ bawls an ill- 
washed skeptic, “w’en we was bloomin’ 
bow-wows!”’ A roar of merriment goes 
up from, the overjoyed listeners, but by a 
clever and adroit movement the professor 
dives into the more congenial subjects of 
Nirvana, Mahatmas, Astral Entities, Ele- 


mentals and Elementaries and the dis-- 


tinction between them, and the like inac- 
cessible profundities of heathenism. - 
Rather less spectacular, though by no 
means less sensational, is my friend the 
rationalist. He is a small-built, brave- 
mustachioed individual, with high-strung 
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nerves and a clarion voice. He is the 
prophet of protest—the apostle of every- 
thing that begins with non or in or contra 
or anti. Naturally he attracts a crowd 
of eager listeners, and, as he knows he is 
always joining battle with some partisan 
or other, his oratory is never much short 
of fiery. He insists upon saying, “this 
here” and “that there,” but in every 
other respect he is my beau ideal of the 
open air iconoclast. His assaults upon 
things in general are the more interesting 
because he keeps his own constructive 
position well concealed. I walked with 
him, after his address was ended, along 
the ragged edge of that ‘‘madding crowd”’ 
and questioned him until I learned this 
much in regard to his theories. He isa 
theist, and he believes in the moral life, 
holding also a faith in immortality, with 
issues dependent upon character. “Then 
why, pray,” I asked, ‘“‘don’t you join the 
liberal wing of the Unitarians?”’ “That,” 
said the rationalist, ‘“‘would be to claim 
membership in the Christian Church, 
where neither they nor I belong!”’ 

Over against the Beacon Street entrance 
the socialists congregate—disciples of 
Coxey, worshipers of Debs, henchmen of 
Morison Swift—rounded up together in a 
motley hurly-burly, listening to a compos- 
ite evangel of single tax, Bryanism (six- 
teen to one!), co-operation, strike gospel, 
trust denunciation and more or less di- 
luted anarchism. No doubt there is some 
excuse for allowing this sort of tentative 
treason to mouth its sentiments freely 
and openly. As a safety-valve and rant- 
ing-spout these meetings have a. certain 
raison @'étre. And as a device for keeping 
our well-meaning Utopians out of worse 
mischief they are somewhat defensible. 
They also furnish a certain modicum of 
amusement. As I come up I hear the 
reformer say, ‘‘What the working man 
really needs is more leisure!” “You 
jay!” says a collarless, out-of-work citi- 
zen, “‘ain’t we got leisure enough a’ready ? 
Dey’s t’ree million of us duffers can’t get 
no work! An’ you talkin’ about more 
leisure—you crazy farmer!”’ 

And so the holy day of rest wears on. 
Sometimes you may see a dozen meetings 
in progress at onee, and their mingled din 
is heard from afar. At night the throng 
breaks up and retires to its alleys and 
tenements, having acquired a large and 
highly heterogeneous mass of misinfor- 
mation. 

How pitifully ill-considered this whole 
affair! The ‘gospel’? preachers are 
bringing contempt upon themselves and 
their faith—worse yet, they are exhibit- 
ing a clown-mockery of religion before 
a class of people who never enter a 
chureh, and who are thus led to think 
of Christianity only as a stupid folly. 
My friend the. rationalist is failing to 
make his own position understood, while 
he is relentlessly undermining the beliefs 
of his hearers. The theosophists are 
posing as verbal and intellectual trick- 
sters, turning all sorts of dialectic hand- 
springs and logical. somersaults for the 
amusement of a rattle-pated crowd of 
rookery-dwellers. The single-taxers and 
socialists. are inflaming class jealousy 
and starting up popular  disloyalty,- 
while they advocate no practical rem- 
edies for the prevalent social distem- 
per. And the Unitarians are following 
a method unsuited to its purpose and 
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preaching a gospel unfitted to the actual 
needs of the uncommonly common. 

And as for the listeners—a silly folk, 
say I. The crowd before the beautiful 
Shaw Memorial is better employed; so 
are the idlers around the toy lake in the 
Public Garden, where two or three Van 
Bibber swan-boats set all the mirrored 
trees a-quiver, and where one may row 
a boat, if one likes, though one’s oars 
go scrunch on the well-paved bottom, 
which much spoils the illusion; and 
even better busied, I take it; are the 
little bare-legged urchins splashing and 
romping in the famous old frog pond. 

And forthe follies of the people’s par- 
liament are the gracious eims responsi- 
ble? In truth, I hold them innocent. 
Only “large and melodious thoughts” 
descend from their branches. The gro- 
tesque abuses upon Boston Common are 
best attributed to human littleness—its 
vanity, its ignorance and its misled and 
misleading demagoguery. 


Current Thought 
AT HOME 

Rey. Dr. Joseph Pullman, in the WNorth- 
western Christian Advocate, commenting on 
the Brown University situation, says: ‘Of 
course Andrews is wrong. Everybody says so, 
but are there not 500 demonstrating that he is 
wrong? Why not trust truth to a fair fight? 
The men who are pushing the world toward 
socialism today are not the poor, nor yet aliens, 
nor the corrupt legislators.’”” The Yale 
view, commenting on this case, condemns the 
trustees: ‘“‘Endowments are necessary, but 
they are not usually allowed to determine the 
expression of opinions on the part of college 
officers. ‘T'o base such a request as that pre- 
sented to President Andrews solely on pe- 
cuniary considerations, not only invites the 
reproach of ‘mammonism,’ of yielding to a 
‘capitalist oligarchy,’ ete. (reproaches un- 
justly, as we believe, leveled at the trustees in 
the present case), but seems to countenance a 
policy which, if at all common, would be fatal 
to independence of thought in our faculties.’’ 

The United Presbyterian, published at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., puts most of the blame for the pres- 
ent extensive strike -of miners of bituminous 
coal on the operators of the mines: ‘‘It is in 
their power to say that the company store shall 
cease; they can agree on the matter of the 
sereens, on methods of weighing the coal, on 
times of payment, and similar questions, as 
they arise. On them rests largely the respon- 
sibility for the standing oversupply of miners. 
For a time they encouraged foreign labor, with 
the result that an immense number came who 
were not a good element in any community. 
Employers have paid but little regard.to the 
grade of men in their service. They have not, 
as a rule, felt the responsibility of doing well 
for their men, so as to elevate them as much 
as possible and make their home life better.’’ 


te- 


ABROAD 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in his recent de- 
fense of Cecil Rhodes, said that ‘‘ while Mr. 
Rhodes committed as gross a fault as a states- 
man or politician could commit, there has 
been nothing proved, and there exists noth- 
ing, against his personal character as a man 
of honor. It has been said that he has de- 
ceived men, but that is part of his origina 
offense. If a man goes into revolution it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that he must de- 
ceive people.’”’ To this The Christian replies, 
justly: “It follows from this doctrine that a 
man may retain his reputation as a spotless 
man of honor and yet be guilty in his politi- 
eal life of the most outrageous deceit. This 
false distinction between private and public 
morality is one of the deadliest perils of mod- 
ern politics. It is mere Machiavelianism.’’ 
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THE HOME 
The City Called Chu * 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR 


There’s a brave little captain goes sailing 
Every day o’er an ocean blue; 

“ Whither bound?” I demand, and he answers, 
“T sail for the city called Chu! ” 


’Tis a wonderful ship that he sails in, 
And ‘tis manned by a wonderful crew, 

But all tides that flow bear it onward 
To the ports of the city called Chu. 


It hath masts mortal hand never fashioned; 
It hath sails earthly winds never blew; 
And its keel and its rudder know only 
The way to the city called Chu. , 


O, tell me, my brave little captain, 
So ready to dare and to do, 

What you find when you reach the fair city— 
The marvelous city called Chu? 


Hath it temples and turrets and towers 
That soar to its skies of pure blue? 

Hath it far-leaping splendor of fountains— 
This beautiful city called Chu? 


Hath it mystical, magical rivers? 
Hath it roses that bloom the year through? 
Hath it glamour of moonlight and starlight, 
The love-haunted city called Chu? 


Are its clear, silver bells ever chiming? 
Hath it voices that call but to you? 

Is there magic of music and laughter 
In the halls of the city called Chu? 


Sail on, O, sail on, little captain, 
So ready to dare and to do, 

What is there this side of high heaven 
So fair as your city called Chu? °* 


*Suggested by the voyages of a little grandson 
who sails in an imaginary ship and always says he 
is going to the “city called Chu.” 


A reader of the Home, 
without taking exception 
to Mrs. Foxcroft’s sensi- 
ble article, Conveniences Multiplied, pub- 
lished in this department some weeks ago, 
calls attention to another side of the mat- 
ter. <A liberal supply of little conven- 
iences is certainly economy of the truest 
type—that of time and energy. But our 
correspondent is right in saying that 
there is a warning to be uttered. The 
ability to do without that made our early 
New Englanders the strong, capable peo- 
ple they were is passing from our com- 
plicated life. A child who is always sur- 
rounded by our countless modern conven- 
iences is a pitifully helpless object when 
emergency throws him on his own re- 
sources. He has never felt the spur of 
necessity that arouses the inventive en- 
ergy. This lack of adaptability to cir- 
cumstances, or power to fit circumstances 
to one’s need, mars many a disposition 
and wrecks many a business venture. It 
is not too much to say that every time we 
teach ourselves or our children how to do 
without something, we add to the fund of 
ingenuity, good nature and unselfishness 
that will prove a useful investment for 
the future. 


Doing Without 
Conveniences 


The English woman is often 
Home-Making }e]d up as a model of do- 
Americans a7. . 

mesticity to our American 

girls, the idea having gained prevalence 
that the American wife is not a home- 
maker, that she dislikes housekeeping and 
that we have an enormous hotel and 
boarding-house population. The number 
of flats and tenement houses in every city 
and town refutes this accusation; so also 
does the prosperity of the building and 
loan associations throughout the country. 
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In spite of hard times, at the annual meet- 
ing of the United States League of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations the assets were 
reported to be nearly $600,000,000, while 
the increase in membership during the 
year was over 65,000. <A still stronger 
proof of the American’s love of home is 
found in the newly published part of Vol- 
ume II. of the Massachusetts census for 
1895. It appears that in Massachusetts, 
which may fairly be taken as a represent- 
ative State, 87.77 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, including both sexes, are living in 
homes, 7.96 per cent. are in hotels or 
boarding and lodging houses, 1.30 per 
cent. are in institutions and 2.64 per cent. 
are employed in families for domestic or 
personal service. The remarkable stabil- 
ity of the American family is shown by 
the fact that-these figures have remained 
practically the same during ten years. 


A young woman em- 
ployed by a Boston busi- 
ness house was recently found dead in 
her office under circumstances indicating 
suicide. She had held the position of 
bookkeeper, cashier, stenographer and 
confidential clerk. Her acts were never 
questioned, her accounts never audited, 
her statements were accepted as final. 
Yet her salary was pitifully small. After 
her death it appeared that she was a de- 
faulter to the extent of several thousand 
dollars. The daily papers commented at 
length upon the occurrence, pointing out 
the risks which a woman who enters the 
business world must encounter, and utter- 
ing a solemn warning to all young women 
open to similar temptations. But there 
are other lessons which seem to have es- 
caped our contemporaries. Had this girl’s 
employers no responsibility for the trag- 
edy? When young clerks, men or women, 
are placed in positions of trust, the com- 
pensation ought to be a reasonably ade- 
quate return for the services required. 
Moreover, if a young man with character 
not yet firmly established is exposed to 
temptation to dishonesty, we consider an 
occasional kindly but careful supervision 
imperative. Why is not this safeguard 
necessary for a girl? Ifa man dresses 
expensively and spends money in a way 
not warranted by his income, his employ- 
ers look into the matter. Why should 
they not do the same in the case of a 
woman ? 


A Charm of Childhood 


BY MRS. M. E. 


“Washed and dressed and set in a cor- 
ner, my dear, and no fuss made about us— 
that was the way it was in my time, and 
really I don’t think the present methods 
are much of an improvement. With all 
the child culture I hear so much about, 
children are in danger of losing what is 
one of their greatest charms, unconscious- 
ness of self.” 

The speaker was a beautiful woman 
past sixty, and her memories of child- 
hood were distinctly those of. a réyime in 
which parents and grown people gener- 
ally had lives independent to some ex- 
tent of the generation just emerging from 
the cradle. Possibly then the small peo- 
ple were not considered quite enough, 
certainly they were often very judiciously 
let alone, and they did not altogether es- 
cape a neglect which may sometimes 


Who Is to Blame 


SANGSTER 
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have been unwholesome, but now the 
pendulum has swung the other way and 
we devote too great a portion of our time 
to the development of our children in 
their presence. ; 

These little beings are very close ob- 
servers, acute and often shrewd. They 
soon learn to expect notice for their 
bright and clever sayings, and they pose 
more or less, according to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of those about them. For ex- 
ample, a dear little girl of ten summers or 
so is genuinely fond of books, and her 
reading has been sedulously guarded by a 
fond mother whose taste is fastidicus. 
Louise has not been permitted to waste 
her time over silly juvenile books, mis- 
called literature; her authors are well 
chosen and her browsing in mythology, 
English history and poetry has been 
much to her advantage. But she has 
never been so absorbed as not to know 
when mamma, by pleased and proud looks 
and nods in her direction, has called at- 
tention to her occupation, and it is, there- 
fore, nothing uncommon for the child to 
seat herself, book in hand,| just where 
visitors will be likely to observe her, and 
in pretended absorption invite their com- 
ments and compliments. 

“Little prig!”’ somebody said the other 
day, out of her mother’s hearing. “I 
would rather see the child playing with 
her dolls than acting for the benefit of 
spectators.” 

But the child is not wholly in fault. 
Nor is any child much to blame from 
whom the beautiful grace of serene un- 
consciousness, the cloak of invisibility, 
the forgetfulness of self, which is the 
birthright of childhood, has been snatched 
away by the ruthless hand of admiring 
grown-up relatives. 

In Charlotte Bronté’s wonderful novel, 
Villette, there is a quaint, sweet portrait 
of a child, Mary Paulina Home, a little 
creature who has been allowed to grow in 
her own way and has not been modeled 
after any one’s arbitrary pattern. One 
would not wish for the ordinary child 
such capacity for suffering as this little 
girl exhibits, but it is interesting as her 
nature expands, and we meet her again 
after the lapse of ten years, to see how 
the foreshadowing of an unspoiled child- 
hood emerges into the sunlight of an 
uncommonly pure and winsome woman- 
hood. The child is brought*up wholly by 
her father, her mother having died when 
she was very young, and the father, lov- 
ing her dearly, has never taken time to 
analyze every transient mood, to pull her 
disposition to pieces and put the pieces 
back in order again. He has simply al- 
lowed her to grow under the ordinary 
restraints in the manner God meant for 
her from the first. j 

“She is so quaint, so dear,” saida young ~ 
lady not long ago of a little maiden whose 
busy parents had never regarded her as 
in any way remarkable. The child had 
been well cared for, sent to school, ten- 
derly looked after, but her position in the 
household had been in a safe, sheltered 
background under her mother’s wing. She 
had not been always in evidence, nor set 
forever in the forefront of observation. 
To some extent she and her little world 
had been taken for granted, not made the 
theme of domestic criticism. The result 
was very charming. ‘ 

1 often wish that I could convey to the 
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licitous youthful mothers of my acquaint- 
ance my conviction that the atmosphere of 
a home and the suitable environment have 
more to do with the successful nurture 
of children than all the direct training 
inthe world. If we would govern them, we 
must first be self-controlled. If we would 
have them truthful, in our dealings with 
them we must be absolutely true. The 
requirements in the Christian home need 
be few; obedience, gentleness, consider- 
ation for others are needful, but these 
become the order of existence in a house- 
hold where love reigns and the fear of 
God is a dominant motive in parental 
hearts. 

It is unnecessary under these circum- 
stances to have constant recourse to pun- 
ishment, which is chiefly valuable, when 
other means fail, as a way of securing 
the child’s attention to what we wish to 
impress. The minimum of penalty may 
be used in a house where the order of 
things is right and the children fall into 
line happily. Richard Edgeworth, father 
of the gifted Maria, once wrote to a 
friend concerning his very large house- 
hold: ‘Not a tear a month is shed here, 
nor is there contention, nor the hand of 
restraint felt,” yet the children were 
bright, intelligent, inquiring, gifted with 
unusual talent, and had had, what would 
have seemed a disadvantage in most 
cases, the rule of two successive step- 
mothers. 

At an early age our children may real- 
ize that they are not ours alone, but also, 
with us, the children of the Heavenly 
Father. To him they and we must daily 
render an account of our stewardship. 
This acknowledged responsibility ennobles 
character and prepares children early to 
enter on the love-life with heaven, which 
makes earth from first to last a training 
school where the Master gives the com- 
mands and the rewards. 


What to Say in a Letter 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS 


*Tis one sign of life and tenderness, this dear 
writing; let us write to each other then.— Lugénie 
de Guérin. 

In this hurried age of business, club 
life and athletics, not to mention church 
and home duties, there is a graceful art 
that we are in danger of forgetting—the 
art of writing a letter. By “letter” is 
meant, not a hasty epistle, dashed off be- 
cause one must reply to a friend’s mis- 
sive; not a duty letter, dispatched to the 
absent member of the family because it 
must be done; not formal business or 
society notes; but a leisurely, intelligent 
expression of one’s doings, one’s thoughts, 
and one’s delight in being able to devote 
an unhurried hour to a friend. Such let- 
ters are a part of one’s self, an expres- 
sion of character, as all real letters ought 
to be. 

There are many letters that seem 
scarcely worth the postage. Far too 
many ‘such will be sent this vacation 
season. How often will the member of 
the family that can go away send a mis- 
sive that will bring to the stay-at-homes 
in town a whiff of the sea breeze or a 
glimpse of fresh rural scenery? Ought 
it not to be a dear pleasure, this matter 
You who 
are the fortunate ones that receive, can 
you not share the delights of the out- 
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ing with those friends who must do with- 
out a vacation ? 

In letters, as in other things, we usu- 
ally get what we give. 

““My brother never wrote me a long 
letter in his life,” said a young woman 
who “hates to write letters.”’ 

“Did you ever write him one?” was 
the quick reply. The girl’s face was a 
study for an instant, then she replied in 
the negative. She received all she gave 
and certainly as much as she deserved, for 
the short notes she called letters were 
usually composed of two themes—the fact 
that her brother owed her a letter and 
“the wonder that he did not write oftener. 
To outsiders the wonder was that he 
wrote at all! 

In writing a real letter the epistle it is 
meant to answer ought to be fresh in 
one’s mind or lying before one’s eyes. It 
is a lapse of courtesy to omit to answer 
your friend’s definite questions. Then, 
too, a graceful letter will follow some- 
what the trend of the one it is a reply to, 
while going further and suggesting new 
thoughts. A correspondence is nothing 
but a makeshift for the electric inter- 
change of fact, thought and idea that 
would take place if two friends were 
together. If your friend in _ talking 
chances to remark upon how interested 
she is becoming in a certain subject, you 
do not abruptly turn the conversation 
without at least saying, ‘‘I’m so glad” or 
“How much you will enjoy it.” It is 
scarcely less rude to do so in a letter by 
ignoring the fact that has been men- 
tioned. 

A deep-rooted antipathy to expressing 
one’s self in writing and a lack of practice 
are two causes which lead to the neglect 
of letter writing. The first is partly the 
fault of parents and teachers, but with 
persevering effort it can be overcome. 
The second need stand in no one’s way. 
Practice can be gained by beginning a 
diary—not a silly expression of sentiment 
that even the writer will never care to 
read, but a clear statement of events of 
interest in one’s life, comments on cur- 
rent topics, observations of nature, im- 
pressions of certain pictures or books, 
amusing incidents. Such a diary will 
serve a two-fold purpose. ~ While giving 
practice in expression, it is also a record 
of incident that one can turn to in writ- 
ing a letter that shall bridge over a silence 
of weeks or months. 

“Well, I haven’t anything to say.” 
The words are a pitiful confession of poy- 
erty of mind, and of eyes that see not. 
No matter how dull your life may seem, 
you can glean something that will inter- 
est a friend. A description of your new 
home to friends who have not yet seen it, 
or a new arrangement of a room to 
friends who have already visited you, lit- 
tle events happening in your daily journey 
to the office or store, if you are a wage- 
earner, personal items—not gossip—about 
mutual friends, the account of your last 
outing, some new ideas you have formed 
from the last book you have read, a stray 
sentence quoted from an address or a 
sermon that impressed you—all these help 
to make a readable and delightful letter 
to a friend. The country dweller ought 
not to withhold from the letter to a city 
friend a bulletin of nature’s great pano- 
rama, and the city resident should impart 
some of the stir and life of the city streets 
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in writing to the friend to whom the 
country grows at times monotonous. 
How delightful, in these days of cheap 
cameras, to find in our letters photo- 
graphs showing parts of the well-known 
—or unknown—rooms where our friend 
lives. How charming is a letter inter- 
spersed with clever little sketches sent by 
the friend who can draw.. You cannot re- 
ciprocate, having neither a cunning hand 
nor a camera. But stay, you are wrong 
there. The pen, by practice, becomes as 
clever as the pencil. Write just as you 
would talk, and your friend sees your 
home, your various employments, and the 
views from your windows, keeps in touch 
with your interests and gains inspiration 
from your earnest thoughts. You may 
not think it a great art, but it is a grace- 
ful one, and you can give, as well as re- 
ceive, untold pleasure and help thereby. 


A Dog That Goes to Fires 


St. Nicholas has been publishing a series of 
articles about the Fire Department of New 
York by Charles T. Hill. In the August num- 
ber he tells about ‘‘ Peter Spots—Fireman,’” an 
intelligent dog belonging to one of the engine 
companies, who is thus described in the words 
of one of the firemen: 


The instant the gong begins to ring 
Peter takes his position right there under 
the front truck of the engine, and there 
he stands. Eyes wide open, ears up, and 
tail sticking right straight out, he watches 
me. The moment I start for the seat he’s 
off like a shot for the end of the pole 
between the horses, barking like mad. 
When the. doors open out he goes like a 
bullet out of a gun; and if there is any 
one passing or standing outside, he clears 
them away in short order, and there’s 
very little danger of running over any 
one as long as we have him ahead of us, 
for he clears the way better than two or 
three men could. On he keeps, all the 
way to the fire, and half a block or more 
in front of the engine. 

And now let me tell you how smart he 
is. He won’t stop when we get to the 
fire; but he follows us right in the build- 
ing, down a basement, or up a ladder—ah! 
now I see you are laughing, and don’t be- 
lieve what I am telling you, but it is a 
fact. He can climb a ladder with the 


“best of us, providing it ain’t too high a 


one, and he follows us right in with the 
line; but he can’t come down a lad ler; he 
hasn’t the knack of that yet, and that’s 
where the trouble comes in. Many’s the 
time we’ve gone up and brought him out 
overcome with smoke. And many’s the 
time the chief has said to us: ‘Some of 
you fellows will be losing your lives yet 
with that dog!’ But, pshaw! sir, we 
would as soon think of leaving one of the 
company behind as leaving Peter, for he 
is one of the company although he’s only 
a dog. 

And he’s taken his dose with the best 
of us. Gotfull of smoke lots of times and 
soaked with water over and over again. 
Came home one night with his tail frozen 
stiff. Got drenched at a cellar fire, and 
as it was a bitter cold night it froze on 
him on his way back. He was on the sick 
list for along while after that, and we had 
him tied up in the cellar near the furnace 
thawing out and all done up in bandages, 
but he came out all right. Then we 
knocked him out of a window one night 
with a line. ... We thought he was done 
for that time sure, but when we “backed 
out’ about twenty minutes after there 
he was, a little lame, but nearly as lively 
as ever. There was considerable snow in 
the street and that saved him. 

And burns? Well, say, his back is all 
tattooed from the burns he’s caught. 
What with falling plaster and bits of 
burning wood, he is all covered with bare 
places where the hair will never grow 
again, but those are service marks, and I 
tell you he’s a veteran and proud of them. 
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When God and the soul meet there will 
follow contentment. 


When one finds himself in a skeptical 
mood he should govern himself in the 
strictest manner, using whatever of truth 
and moral sense he has left with utmost 
fidelity, doing the one thing he still knows 
to be right. One may doubt and the whole 
apparatus of moral nature remain sound, 
If one work that right, one cannot long 
remain astray. There is wonderful light- 
generating power in good conduct. “I 
am skeptical, therefore I have nothing to 
do with Bible or church or sermon; I am 
skeptical, therefore I am not bound to the 
moral courses taught by religion; I am 
skeptical, therefore, having no faith or 
law, I will be a law to myself.” This is 
poor thinking and bad morality.—T. 7. 
Munger. 


I have a life with Christ to live, 
But till I live it must I wait 

Till learning can clear answer give 
To this and that book’s date? 

- Ihave a life in Christ to live, 

I have a death in Christ to die, 

But must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


Nay: rather, while a sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 
Take but the lowest. seat 
And hear thine awful voice repeat, 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
“Come unto me and rest: 
Believe me and be blest.’ 

—J. C. Shairp. 


All that we mean by -the heavenly joy 
and perfection is nothing but the restora- 
tion and the everlasting bloom of that 
high capacity for God, in which our nor- 
mal state began and of which that first 
state was only the germ or prophecy. 
Man finds his paradise when he is impara- 
dised in God.—H. Bushnell. 


It is one thing to hold the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity, another to draw from the 
doctrine its fullness of blessing. ‘‘HavelI 
been so long time with you and yet thou 
hast not known me?’’—George Bowen. 


Unlovingness is unbelief ; 
Untruthful lives are heresies. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Almighty God, we come to thee tbrougb 
Jesus Christ, for be alone is the Way, 
the Trutb and the Lite, and there its 
none otber. fHe is sent of God to bring 
us unto the Fatber, and no man cometh 
unto the Fatber except by bim. Herein 
are wonderful mysteries which we cane 
not penetrate; but where we cannot 
understand we fall down and adore. 
Wie bless thee for thy Word. Wt sbows 
us where the tree is whose branches 
will sweeten the bitter pool. Help us to 
understand it by our modesty, self= 
renunciation and unquestioning trust. 
Thou dost speak wonderful things to 
the child beart; may ours evermore be 
Such. Save us from our own imagine 
ings, deliver us trom the temptations of 
our own learning, and belp us in all 
simpleness, witb love of beart and tbe 
openness of soul which receives beaven’s 
gitts, to wait upon tbe Lord, yea, to 
wait patiently for bim. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


NOT MODELS, BUT WARNINGS 


In endeavoring to cure her children of their 
faults and failings, a mother sometimes re- 
sorts to the method of unduly praising other 
children who excel in these particulars. 

** Just look at Lucy Smith! ’’ she says to her 
daughter. ‘“‘She sews almost as well as a 
grown person, and she never climbs trees or 
romps around, tearing her clothes the way you 
do! And then she’s such a quiet little girl, 
and always so polite! ”’ 

And to her son she says, ‘O, if you could 
only bring home such reports as Harry Smith 
does! His mother told me that he was never 
marked less than ninety-five and that he has~ 
taken three prizes already.”’ 

Now the natural result of this method is 
that the children begin to feel a strong dislike 
for Luey and Harry Smith, as well as a half- 
unconscious loss of respect for a mother who 
ean prefer such horrid little prigs to her own 
healthy, rollicking boy and girl. Instead of 
being improved by the comparisons, they be- 
come more confirmed in their ways, being de- 
termined not to be like those objectionable 
Smiths if they can help it. 

One of the vivid recollections of my own 
childhood is my contempt for a girl of my 
own age who was constantly held before me 
asamodel. Had I never had to listen to the 
recital of her virtues, I might have liked her, 
perhaps been her friend. As it was, I re- 
garded her, very unjustly doubtless, as the 
most disagreeable person of my acquaintance. 

If personal allusions must be made, they 
will be far more effective if of an opposite 
nature. Whatever your child’s fault may be, 
call his attention to some other child who is a 
far greater sinner in the same line. It is won- 
derful how quickly you will notice that he is 
beginning to improve. The extreme case has 
disgusted him and his mind is’quickly made 
up that he will never fall quite so low himself. 
I have seen a child cured of bad table manners 
by a day’s visit from one who did the same 
things, only in a more disagreeable way. The 
object lesson was all that was necessary and 
accomplished what hours of talk could not 
have done. 

*“T don’t know that I should ever have 
learned to be neat and orderly,”’ said a grown 
woman the other day, “if I hadn’t had a visit 
from a girl who was so slovenly that I was 
filled with disgust and began to mend my 
ways lest I should get to be like her. It was 
not till years afterward that I discovered that 
the expectation: of curing me had been my 
mother’s object in inviting her—a fair sample 
of the dear woman’s quiet wisdom.”’ 

In somewhat the same line is the case of a 
mother whose son had conceived an attach- 
ment for a girl of whom she decidedly dis- 
approved. Instead of saying anything against 
her, or trying to separate them, she invited the 
girl to the house for a two weeks’ visit. Then 
she managed to have her show off her vanity, 
ignorance, selfishness and lack of breeding in 
so offensive a manner that before the fort- 
night was ended the young man had visibly 
wavered in his devotion which soon became a 
thing of the past. He discovered that he had 
been loving a creature who did not exist; and, 
thanks to a wise mother, he was saved from an 
unhappy marriage. M. Cc. R. 


ENTERING INTO THE BOYS’ SPORTS 


This is the best season of all the year for 
mothers and sisters to remember that time 
and good-will given to entering into some of 
the boys’ occupations are put out to good 
interest. There is a time in nearly every 
boy’s life when he wants his mother and sis- 
ters to understand and sympathize in the 
out-of-door pursuits which seem to him the 
most important things in the world. The 
mothers, or sisters, cousins and aunts who 
let such opportunities go by, from indifference 
or something known by a harsher name, not 
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only lose a hold on the boy which they may 
never be able to recover, but they also rob 
themselves of opportunities to learn a great 
deal not taught in books, and in all probability 
they forfeit some of their possibilities in com- 
panionship and influence with all the men and 
boys they may ever know. H. A. S. 


THEORIES OF A COLLEGE PRESIDENT — 


In a course of lectures at Chautauqua on the 
general subject, How the Mind Builds the 
World, President Hyde of Bowdoin College 
touched upon methods of home training. There 
are two ways of bringing up a child which, in 
his opinion, are almost equally bad. One par- 
ent does everything for a child—lays down 
rules for all his conduct and solves all his 
problems. The result: is that, having had no 
responsibility to bear, the feeble, flabby will 
is undeveloped and atrophied, and when the 
props by which he has been supported are 
withdrawn he falls an easy victim to the first 
temptation that crosses his path. 

On the other hand, according to President 
Hyde, it is just as great a mistake to leave 
him entirely alone. Left to himself he is 
pretty sure to take the broad road to destruc- 
tion. He has to meet the inherited force of 
animal appetite, the accumulated momentum 
of social temptation, single-handed and alone, 
without the warnings of experience or the 
pleadings of affection or the support of sym- 
pathy or the inspiration of high ideals. 

Dr. Hyde goes on to show that these two 
extremes ought to be combined, and gives this 
sensible advice: ‘‘ Give the child his liberty, 
but keep his confidence. Let him choose his 
course, but be so close a friend that he will 
not think of making an important choice with- 
out asking your advice. Talk much with 
him, but about his little interests, not your 
grand ideas. Undoubtedly, this union of per- 
fect liberty with perfect confidence is rather 
an expensive process in the time, patience 
and sympathy of the parents, but the reward 
is great and to be had with certainty on no 
cheaper terms. J 

This union of liberty and sympathy is the 
secret of happiness in all the family relations. 
The true family is that in which each mem- 
ber—father, mother, husband, wife, brother, 
sister, son, daughter—has interests, enthusi- 
asms, aims, peculiar to himself, for which he 
assumes entire responsibility, and at the same 
time no one has any interest, enthusiasm or 
aim which is not respected, appreciated and 
shared by every other member. That is heayen 
in a home.’’ 


AMUSING CHILDREN ON THE CARS 


Railway journeys need not be dreaded if 
parents or guardians will exercise a little in- 
genuity in providing occupation for the rest- 
less children. A contributor to the New York 
Evening Post tells of seeing a mother who was 
successfully entertaining her active young pair, 
a boy and girl, with the simple aid of a time- 
table map. It was a sufficiently large affair 
when opened to show a dozen States, and the 
ingenius woman improvised a game which 
completely absorbed her charges. Each in 
turn selected a city, the other endeavoring to 
discover its whereabouts. The mother allowed 
the child who had not chosen to guide her hat- 
pin as a pointer over the map, the other child 
following its course with the significant words 
‘hot’? and ‘‘ cold’’ as the location of the place: 
selected was approached or receded from. 
For an hour and a half the game was kept up 
with unabated interest on the part of the 
young people. Peals of laughter and excla- 
mations of eager excitement greeted the halt- 
ing progress of the improvised pointer. It is 
safe to say that mother will see that a time- 
table map is in her traveling bag every time 
she sets out on a journey with her two active 
children. rf 
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The Conversation Corner 


WHEN I 
wrote last 
week’s Cor- 
ner, urging 
you all to try 
to get a bit of 
sea or sea- 
shore into 
your vaca- 
tion, I did not 
dream that I 
should: take 
my own ad- 
vice before 
D. F. and his 
accomplices 
had got my article set up. But suddenly 
the opportunity came fora short and in- 
expensive outing on and alongside the 
salt waters of Rhode Island. How we 
did enjoy that week, every bit of, it! 
From a hospitable home in a retired and 
quiet spot on the shore we went out to 
pull the oars or push the pedals or sail 
in the New York boys’ yacht on Naryra- 
gansett Bay, returning with fresh appe- 
tites for fresh fish from the salt water— 
clams, quahaugs, 
and I know not 
what else—and 
with enormous ca- 
pacity for sleep. 

At one time we 
stretched out past 
Rumstick Point — 
hearing the yachts- 
man’s yarn about 
the origin of the 
name—to Conimi- 
eut Light, at an- 
other off Warwick 
Neck, where: we 
would have called 
upon Harold B., 
our Corner -boy of 
July 8, if wind and 
timehadpermitted. 
We looked over in- 
to Potter’s Cove on 
Prudence Island, where two or three years 
ago, on a similar excursion, we anchored 
for the night, and on shore stumbled into 
the recent home of a Corner family. The 
next day we took a long bicycle ride through 
the town which was once Sawams, the home 
of Massasoit, gaining a summit where we 
had a fine view of busy Fall River and 
lonely Mount Hope, the famous seat of 
King Philip, the sachem of the Wampa- 
noags. Accidentally returning by a dif- 
ferent route (through the adjoining town 
of Wannamoisett, where King Philip’s 
War began), we found to our surprise that 
we were passing the home of the Corner 
family from Prudence Island—but we did 
not pass until we had called! 

One of the most interesting marine 
sights I saw was what you now see—the 
picture of a large four-masted square- 
rigger. It hung in the little cabin of the 
yacht. Itis a photograph from a model 
of a ship made by Nils Andersen. Nils is 
the crew of the yacht. He is a young 
Norwegian who has been at sea since he 
was a boy—sometimes in the Norwegian 
navy, sometimes on European or Ameri- 
can merchantmen. In one long voyage 
from Norway, by the way of Portugal 
~ and Italy to Brazil, he-spent all his leisure 


time for four months in constructing his 
little ship. Itis made out of mahogany, 
even the sails, the pilot boat and the little 
lighthouse. He began to tell me the 
names of the sails, but I could not re- 
member them and I know that the 
Despotic Foreman could not print them! 
T understood Nils to say that he left off 
the ‘‘union”’ from the Norwegian flag, 
because he hopes that very soon his coun- 
try will be independent of Sweden, with 
which, as you know, it is now united in 
one kingdom. 

I liked Nils very much. He is a good- 
natured, intelligent true-hearted sailor. 
He told me about his home at Aaleswnd, 
an island seaport on the west coast of 
Norway, where for two months in sum- 
mer time the sun does not set. You will 
find it on your map at about 62° 30/—al- 
most the same latitude as the Faroe 
Islands, where Dr. Grenfell was ‘‘hove to 
in a fog”’ at the date of his last letter. 
How our Deep Sea missionary would love 
such a noble fellow! Nils isa ready sea- 
man, too, and when it was ‘‘ hard lee’’ he 
was on both sides of the boat at once, let- 


ting go and hauling in the sheets, and 
then running up the mast like a squirrel 


to “shake out the tops’l”»! When I 
went down to the landing to say good-by 
to him he was giving the sides of the 
yacht a fresh coat of paint, standing up 
in a little boat, his paint-pot in one hand 
and his brush in the other, moving him- 
self along by an occasional touch on the 
gunwale. He wants to go to his home in 
the Norseland next year—may God watch 
over him as he goes, and when we visit 
the land of the midnight sun we will try 
to find him. 

Another pleasant excursion was by 
steamer from Providence down Narra- 
gansett Bay, between Prudence Island 
and Popasquash Point, around into Mt. 
Hope Bay and down the beautiful strait 
called Seconnet River. Thisis crossed bya 
famous stone bridge, through the narrow 
draw of which our little steamer passed 
with the rushing tide. The conveyance 
from ‘Tiverton Stone Bridge’ was by 
stage, the long ride being enlivened by the 
company of a bright little fellow of 
nine years old from the Green Moun- 
tain State, who was making a vacation 
trip with his father to the seashore. He 
had never seen the ocean and was im- 


patiently waiting to know what it looked 
like. When at last I pointed out the dis- 
tant sea I think he was a little disap- 
pointed—it was ‘nothing but a lot of 
water’! Such large numbers of geese 
and ducks as greeted us at the roadside 
farmhouses he had never seen before— 
nor had I; of one flock he said, ‘‘ There 
are more than ten hundred thousand of 
them’! I disagreed. ‘‘ Well, there are 
ten hundred then.’ We compromised 
on a hundred. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that he had stepped into 
a dory and started off to sea, for the 
day before in Boston his father left him 
for a half minute at the South End, and 
he set out to explore the city without a 
guide. After three or four hours’ search 
by the police he was found chatting with 
the ‘“‘starter’’ at the Union Station! 
Little Compton, which was the end of 
the journey, projects out into the Atlantic 
and is an ancient, quiet and beautiful 
town. Here dwelt the Seconnet Indians, 
and here settled the immediate descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims. In the burying- 
ground is a monument to Elizabeth Pa- 
bodie, daughter of 
John and Priscilla 
Alden, ‘‘the first 
white woman born 
in New England,’’ 
being ninety-three 
years old at the 
time of her death 
in 1717. 
A Bud from Plymouth’s 
Mayflower sprung, 
Transplanted here to 
love and bloom, 
Her Memory.eversweet 
and young, 

The centuries guard 
within this tomb. 
The stage driver 
was a descendant 
of Capt. Benjamin 
Church, the famous 
Indian fighter who 
captured King 
Philip and ended 
the terrible war on our forefathers (my 
ancestors lived right there in the Pokano- 
ket country) in 1676. To my surprise 
there was no hotel in the village, but 
finding a Kitty Clover, named in honor 
of our Corner cat (excuse me, General, 
I mean one of the Corner cats), I was 
hospitably entertained there. The Sun- 
day preacher was a young man who was 
on the boat with me the evening be-. 
fore. His sermon, an excellent one, was 
from ‘Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men’’—the text on the helms 
of Dr. Grenfell’s Deep Sea Mission ships. 
Appropriately, therefore, the Christian 
Endeavor meeting in the evening took 
up that mission and our Eskimo boy, 

Gabriel Pomiuk. 

-I hope I have not used so much room 
in my little trip as to crowd out a letter 
from a Corner boy, traveling in Europe, 
whom I parted from on our Atlantic shore 
two years ago today. [I remember that 
boy, for he and you got into my cabin 
“on our Atlantic shore’”’ in my absence, 
and disposed of a large quantity of 
provisions, but his letter can’t go in 


this week!—D. F.] 


‘help’ Barnabas’ at Antioch, 


| 
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Paul Opposed at Ephesus 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, _ D. D. 


From Corinth Paul turned to Ephesus. He 
had planned to work in that province before 
going to Europe, but the Holy Spirit Had for- 
bidden him to preach there then [ch. 16: 6]. 
Now, on his return from that second mis- 
sionary journey, he began his ministry here. 
Aquila and Priscilla came with him from 
Corinth. He preached in the Ephesian syna- 
gogue for a short time so acceptably that the 
Jews asked him to stay longer [ch. 18: 20,21]. 
But he was bound for Palestine, and prom- 
ised to return to Ephesus. He went to Jeru- 
salem and saluted the church there [18: 22], 
but probably he was not warmly welcomed. 
His views were too liberal to satisfy the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. From thence he went to 
Antioch, in Syria, where he stayed several 
weeks. From there he went to Galatia and 
Phrygia, visiting all the churches, coming 
down ‘again to Ephesus some time in the 
autumn of A.D. 53. The chapters with which 
the selected, verses belong furnish vivid de- 
scriptions of: 

1. Paul’s Work. In the ten years which 
had passed sincé he went up from Tarsus to 
Paul had planted 
ehurehes immany'cities in Asia Minor and in 
Eastern Europe.1} He chose important com- 
mercial eenters,) where the influence of the 
new, churches. would extend in many direc- 
tions. _ Ephesus;and Smyrna, two splendid 
citie SW ithin about thirty Muiles of each other, 
were called the eyes of ABiaS In each of them 
a ‘chiirch' was planted. Smyrna is today one 
of ‘the’ niost! floutishingeitiés in the East. 
Ephesus is /a grass-growntuim. “Che founda- 
tidns of its magnifigent temple of” Diana have 
been in recent; years uncovered. its dimen- 
sions were 164 x 343 feet. Tf covered more than 
twice the, space,of the Parthenon at Athens. 
It was'the eighth témple on that spot, ‘seyen 
before. it having been burned.” The walls: of 
the theater'in part, still stand. — Tt had eats 
for 60,900 persons. 
years could interest the 
eal to the extent’ ‘that | 

‘ 4 » the” 

in b hint 
from ,that, he, segured £ lecture... 
room, and taking, with him s he 
made held daily: services there for two years. 
Meanwhile, he supported himself and some 
of his’ helpers ‘by ‘tent ihaking, ‘and: ‘besides 
the ptiblie services! “visited frdtn “house? t6 
horse, ‘teaching ““reperitance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Ohrist {ek 201 21']) 
The attendance at his méétings cdnstantly in: 
cheased, } till, his preaching became ‘known 
throughout, all the.provinee {¢h., 19: 40), ,<1e 
became famous. also, for miracles of, healing 
wrought, throug zh the name of, Jesus, - Con- 
verted men who, “had practiced’ mi; igic arts 
brought the Books’ and’ chains they had bedi 
using and burnt a eréat quantity of | them! in 
& publio’ bonfire [ys:)19, 20]!' Th these yet! 
probably,'/ the seven %¢hiurches of! vA sia,’ tid 
which the ané¥sages (ino the bedk sof) Revela+ 
tiom-were sent, weresformed, | To see; how 


message?! (He; tanght for “thr 
synagogue.) Butywhen oppo 


_Yast; were, the, labors and, how.great, the jsuc 


cess, of one-man, in whom, Christ dwelt by 
his Holy Spirit is to inspire us with large 
faith in the possibilities of any man who gives 
Hiniself wholly’to thé’ service of Goalie! | 
2. Paul's helpers: He gathered about him a 
company of yourig men moved! by this examplé 
to work ‘in bis spirit, and; these: he | sent: +to 
different points to preach: , Foremost, of, these 
was. Timothy.,; Another, was Erastus, who 
several, years later was living. in, Corinth 
(2 Tim., 4; 20). Luke, Gaius and Aristarehus 
Were his’ faithfal co-laborers, Aquila and 
Priscilla matte a Horie for hit and spréad ‘thé 
gospel, also. Through ther the ‘éléquent 
Apoliioras dnstrpcted to preach effectively. 
Jad \ vi} \ 


», them, 


“ie accurate aftd life-like. 
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There were several others [ch. 20: 4], who at 
this time made a kind of bodyguard of the 


apostle, who worked for Christ under his 
directions. He was a man of fascinating 


presence, who bound men to him by love and 
inspired them to self-sacrifice like his own. 
The really great leader in Christian work 
always has strong personal attachments with 
fellow-workers who are glad to do his bidding. 

3. Paul’s friends. Of course the believers 
in Christ loved him. In the excitement when 
the mob had dragged Gaius and Aristarchus 
into the theater, the disciples would not let 
Paul go there. But Paul’s friends were many 
outside the churches. Roman officers gener- 
ally liked him. The chief officers of the proy- 
ince sought to protect him [y. 31). The town 
clerk spoke in his behalf [v. 37]. He won the 
affection, usually, of Roman guards when he 
was aprisoner. A striking instance of this is 
recorded in chap. 27: 43, when the Roman 
captain saved the lives of all the prisoners 
because he wanted to save Paul. To be a 
faithful Christian it is not necessary to be 
offensive to those who do not believe in Christ. 
The high esteem in which many missionaries 
in foreign lands are held by heathen is a testi- 
mony to their kindness of heart and to their 
gentlemanly character no less than to their 
unfaltering faith and consistent living. 

4. Paul’s opposers. Two classes usually 
hated and sought to injure him—Jews, to 
whom he was a heretic Jew, and those whose 
business was imperiled by his preaching. In 
city after city he was driven out of synagogues 
by Jews, till the climax of their enmity was 
reached in his final visit to Jerusalem. Again 
and again, as at Paphos [ch. 13: 6-8] and at 
Philippi [16: 19], those whose incomes were 
endangered by the gospel sought to drive him 
away or kill him. So it was at Ephesus. 
Demetrius had a large shop, and employed 
many workmen in making little silver shrines 
of the goddess Diana, which were purchased 
by wealthy people. He called together his 
employés, with others in the same business, 
and succeeded in rousing their passions by 
persuading them that Paul’s preaching was 
ruining their trade. There is danger, he told 
not only that our business of shrine 
~tnaking will be ruined, but that the worship of 


2 Dtana, which makes our city famous, and 
Which is the religion of the whole wor la, will 
y edestroyed. 


That was a splendid testimony 
to ‘the power of Paul’s work and to the weak- 
ness of the religion he opposed. 

> The picture Luke gives of an Oriental mob 
The people rushed 
about in confusion. They shouted, ‘‘ Great 
Diana?/?).Somejof them caught two of Paul’s 
companions, but ;did not know what to do 
With. them. » Most, of the mob did not know 
what the matter Was, but they kept shouting. 
The Jews’ were 
son, that” the” mob would turn against them, 
$6’ they pit forward! Alexdiiiter, who seems to 
have! beetl also @ inietal Worker and an enemy 
of! Paw Dimn.-48 14) rw) ‘Alexander tried to 


tell the people that) the) Jewsiweresin no way | 


responsible; for; Baul’s pdoings, |but the mob 
would not heax himand kept shouting, for two 
hours, ‘Great Diana,” , The town.clerk finally 
succeeded in quiet it owd by t eaten- 
ing them sy ar IN sis 
Why is yrie tumult of Arelald to us? Oto 
show how’ fickle “and | easonable le a aréwa 
iiay’ be, and how pandKer nd trast in’ God’ in 
the’ inidst Uf ia gee will! sutély conquer 
After reading this adeount, “turn 'to Paul's 
epistle ‘to! the: Ephesians ‘and ‘see’ what | the 


gospél did in- Ephesus and sivhat, characters it | 


made, meres with, visions pee tha: nnseen and 
eternal. orei2 altat » doyintw lo wierb 


The - Ghustch, pf a Meeting 


Topic, Aug: 22-28, -'The God Uf! all Comfort. 
12 Cor! ib? 1-77 Ps, 28) Usa. 54: 7+10¢ 12) Fhess, 
12:16, Ufo roar 
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afraid, and not without rea- | 


, The, source of comfort. Dhe method ?, aa usej for | 


others, iw aint 


opsee’ prayer méetiig editorial.) | 
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Atlanta University has just strengthened 
its faculty by the appointment of W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Ph. D., to the professorship of eco- 
nomics and history, left vacant three years ago 
by the death of Prof. Jotm H. Hineks, Dr. 
Du Bois is a member of the race for whom 
Atlanta University is chiefly doing its work, 
and, although a young man, has already 
achieved distinction asa scholar. After being - 
graduated from the high school in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., and from Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., he entered the Junior Class 
in Harvard University, from which institu- 
tion he was graduated in 1890. After two 
years of post-graduate study he received from 
Harvard the degree of Ph. D.—one of the few 
ever conferred by that institution for work in 
economics and history. Dr. Du Bois then 
went to Germany, where he continued his 
studies for two years more. Returning to 
America, he taught for two years in Wilber- 
force University, Ohio, and then was called a 
year ago by the University of Pennsylvania to 
undertake a statistical investigation among 
the Negroes of Philadelphia, upon which 
work he is still engaged. Dr. Du Bois is the 
author of A History of the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade in the United States, which has 
been published by Harvard University as the 
first volume of its Historical Series, and which 
has received the highest praise in an extended 
review in the New York Nation. ‘He is also a 
contributor to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Social Science and other periodi- 
cals. The current (August) number of the 
Atlantic Monthly contains a striking article 
by him. 


He who does something at the head of one 
regiment will eclipse him who does nothing at 
the head of a hundred.— Abraham Lincoln. 


Two things every 
young housekeeper 
should have—a reliable 
cook book and a pure 
baking powder. 


We furnish both. 


Cleveland’s baking 
powder can be bought at 
your grocer’s, and our 
cook book is mailed free 
on receipt by us ofstamp 
and address. 


7068 


‘Here's a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s 89228" Pork and Beans 


fomait freer; spn te ors sage ea nee «I oc fgee book: 

" nto 4 entucky Aves L \nnapelia Rud. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


WOTIEN IN [MISSIONS 
ORGANIZED WOMEN’S WORK. WOMEN ON THE FOR- 

EIGN FIELD AS TEACHERS, PHYSICIANS, ZENANA 

AND BIBLE WORKERS, DEACONESSES AND MIS- 

SIONARIES’ WIVES. THEIR PART IN THE SOCIAL, 

INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL ELEVATION OF 

WOMEN IN PAGAN LANDS. ON THE HOME FIELD. 

TYPICAL MODERN MISSIONARIES: MARY K. ED- 

WARDS, MARY L. WHATELY, ELIZA TALCOTT, MRS. 

CAPRON, M. C. COLLINS, DR. GRACE KIMBALL. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s mis- 

sionary topic for September.) 

It has been said that if Paul were alive 
today, instead of exhorting the brethren to 
‘help those Women,” his advice would have 
been, ‘‘ Get those women to help you.’”” Why 
should women engage in foreign missions? 
Because no nation can rise higher than its 
mothers. Because no man (except the hus- 
band), however saintly his character or ex- 
alted his position, can gain access to the jeal- 
ously guarded women of the Orient. 


Organization and History. Comparatively lit- 
tle was known of the lives of heathen women 
prior to 1834, when David Abeel, a missionary 
of the American Board returning from China, 
electrified the women of England and Amer- 
ica with the story of their suffering and de- 
graded sisters in the East. ‘Are there any 
female men among you to come and teach us ?”’ 
asked the Chinese 
women. A great wave 
of pity swept through 
Christendom, and con- 
science rose up accus- 
ing. Before the year 
closed the Society for 
Promoting Female Edu- 
cation in the East was 
organized in England, 
and by 1859 three similar 
societies were started in © 
Great Britain. It was 
not until 1861 that 
America’s pioneer 
organization, the Union 
Missionary Society, was 
launched by Mrs. Dore- 
mus of New York city. 
It represented six de- 
nominations, and stood 
alone in America for 
seven years, when 
boards were organized 
by Congregational 
women in Boston and 
Chicago. In 1890 the 
one society of 1834 had 
jnecreased to more than 
sixty, each with numerous auxiliaries in local 
churehes. These societies maintained 1,468 
English-speaking women, more than fifty of 
whom were physicians, and raised and ex- 
pended, at least, $1,500,000. The first legacy 
to the American Board, $345.83, was left by 
Sally Thomas, a domestic, whose wages never 
exceeded fifty cents per week. 


Educational Work. This ranges in grade from 
kindergarten to college and the teaching is 
of first quality throughout. Only those who 
have seen the degraded condition of the 
women in heathen lands—destitute of social, 
intellectual or religious life, with no inspira- 
tion for the present or hope for the future— 
can fully realize the results of ignorance. In 
the boarding schools girls learn not only the 
contents of the text-books, but how to make 
and manage a Christian home—the foundation 
of all improvement. ‘he aim is to teach them 
the principles of right living, but to interfere 
with their customs as little as possible. For 


example, foot-binding ‘in China is prohibited 
-to pun and cleanliness and modesty in 
dress are enjoined; but Orientals are not 


urged to exchange their loose, graceful robes 
for the conventional dress of civilization. 

The kindergarten work is peculiarly inter- 
esting and hopeful, taking the children at the 
age of two or three, when they have learned 
little that is objectionable and it is easy for 
them to believe. This is a strong point in a 
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country like India, where multitudes of girls 
have been married and removed from school 
at the age of five. Asaresult of missionary 
effort, however, the marriageable age has now 
been raised to twelve. 

Turning to work of the highest grade, a rep- 
resentative school is the International Insti- 
tute at San Sebastian, Spain, in charge of 
Alice Gordon Gulick. Here girls are prepared 
for the University of Madrid—a difficult task 
in a foreign language and literature. But the 
graduates enter with high honors and receive 
admiring acknowledgments from the Spanish 
students. The American Girls’ College in 
Constantinople is regularly incorporated and 
takes rank with the best of similar institutions 
in this country. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries. One of the most 
touching features of modern missions, closely 
allied to the life of the Master, is the medi- 
cal work, inaugurated by the Methodists, but 
quickly adopted by other societies. The al- 
most incredible abuses practiced by the na- 
tive physicians, a compound of ignorance and 
fiendishness, suggest the Spanish Inquisition. 
With this article we present the bright, sym- 
pathetic faces of two of the physicians who 
have brought healing to so many tortured 
sisters. Though Dr. Root is now in this 
country, we do not forget her magnificent work 


DR. JULIA BISSELL 
Ahmednagar, India 


DR. PAULINE ROOT 


at Madura, India, where in a single year she 
treated upwards of 19,000 cases. Dr. Bissell 
is doing a smaller but equally beautiful work 
at Ahmednagar. Eliza Talcott, the Florence 
Nightingale of Japan, and Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball, who, though not permitted by the au- 
thorities-to practice extensively in Turkey, 
rendered inestimable service to the Arme- 
nians through her relief work, have won 
world-wide recognition. Said a Hindu re- 
cently: ‘‘ What we dread is the presence of 
your Christian women, for they are winning 
our homes, and of your Christian physicians, 
for they are winning our hearts.’’ This work 
is potent in removing opposition on the part 
of male relatives and friends. Dr. Howard, 
a Methodist physician, was called from Peking 
to Tientsin to attend Lady Li, wifeof China’s 
prime minister, and later to attend his mother. 
Her work resulted in opening official doors to 
missionary and physician, and the mother of 
Li Hung Chang bequeathed $1,000 for Dr. 
Howard’s work—the first gift from a Chinese 
woman to Christian work. 


The Home Field. One would suppose that mis- 
sionary work would naturally begin at our 
own doors, and broaden till it takes in the rest 
of the world. But it was the far cry of de- 
spairing womanhood and distorted childhood 
in the East that first pierced the hearts of 
women in this free land. This was followed 
by interest in our own country, the greater 


Formerly of Madura, India 
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including the less, and missions to the Freed- 
men, the Indians, poor whites, Mormons and 
Chinese quickly appeared. The immigrants 
must be Americanized, and this is done by 
Christianizing foreigners and training them 
in both English and native tongues. 

Meanwhile, city missions sprang into exist- 
ence, with their flower work, picnics, country 
week and other devices to brighten existence 
for the poor in our large centers. In Boston, 
nearly all the workers are women, and the 
same conditions largely prevail in other sec- 
tions. Akin to this charity are the college 
settlements and deaconesses’ homes. The 
latter are families of unpaid volunteer workers 
trained to be pastors’ assistants, nurses, ete. 
They are a happy and useful company, free 
alike from the love of money and the fear of 
disease. 


And with all these avenues for service and 
gifts, are our churches and homes impover- 
ished and their work left undone? On the 
contrary, the vitality of a church is always 
in direct ratio to its interest in missions. 


Native Workers. It is the aim both at home 
and abroad to train up natives to work among 
their own people under the direction of mis- 
sionaries. They can win their people for 
Christ far more effectively than foreigners, 
and two or three generations hence the pres. 
ent force will probably 
be largely replaced by 
natives. Thus far, how- 
ever, they have been 
largely dependent for 
direction and encour- 
agement on English- 
speaking missionaries. 

Results. It is difficult 
to estimate results of 
women’s missionary 
service, but among those 
in the foreign field may 
be mentioned 2,000 
schools, enrolling 76,000 
pupils; the employment 
of 1,500 native assist- 
ants; the building of 
orphanages, hospitals, 
boats for African and 
Siamese rivers and 
South Pacific seas; the 
translation of the Bible, 
school books, ete., and 
the publication of news- 
papers in foreign 
tongues. The gifts of 
American women to 
non-evangelized lands, 
prier to 1893, are estimated at $13,500,000. 

But while we rejoice in good service done 
let us not forget the unworked field; that over 
against the four millions saved are 200 mil- 
lions untouched ; and that forty-three millions 
every year meet the King of Terrors, unsoothed 
by skillful nursing and uncheered by Christian 
hope. In the face of this vast need the present 
funds and force seem like the little lad’s 
loaves and fishes—better than nothing, indeed, 
“but what are they among so many’? 


Sources of Information 

Encyclopedia of Missions, Vol. 2. 

Life and Light for January, 1893; February, 
1894; May and September, 1895. 

To be obtained from the Circulating Library of 
the W. B. M.: Woman in Missions, by Dr. E. M. 
Wherry; Medical Work of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary. Society, M. E. Church, by Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey. 

Leaflets and pamphlets, to be obtained from the 
W. B. M.: Woman’s Mission, by Rey. Herrick 
Johnson; Report of the Woman’s Missionary Con- 
ference at Chicago, 1893, 

Mary and I, by Dr. S. R. Riggs. 

Leaflets, to be obtained of the W.H.M.A.: A 
School in the Black Belt; A School Among the 
Mormons; How I Became a Missionary, by M. C. 
Collins. 

Reports and other documents, to be obtained of 
the City Missionary Society. 

The Congregationalist for 27 Feb, and 29 Oct., 
1896, containing articles on The Clara Barton of 
Japan and An American Woman’s Service to Spain. 

All these societies and periodicals can be ad- 
dressed at 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


The Chicago correspondent of Book News 
recently described an experiment which is in 
progress in Wisconsin and which, so far, 
works successfully. Messrs. J. H. Stone, 
F. A. Hutchins and Mr. Witter have put in 
operation a scheme of traveling libraries 
which thus far finds large popular favor. 
Each collection of books contains about thirty 
volumes. They are taken from one village to 
another, remaining in each for several weeks 
and sometimes two or three months. During 
their stay they are circulated, and the demand 
has proved to be so great that in some in- 
stances the circulation has reached nearly 
three hundred in two weeks. The plan is sue- 
ceeding so well that there is a prospect of its 
receiving material assistance from, the State. 

Its promoters became convinced of the ex- 
istence of a popular eagerness for reading 
which was insufficiently met, and which could 
be depended upon to respond to such efforts 
as those which we have described. That they 
proved to be right has demonstrated two 
things. One is a lack of good reading matter 
among people of intelligence in that region 
who ordinarily might be expected to supply 
themselves. Undoubtedly this lack is due 
largely to the financial pressure of recent 
years, and to the fact that many of these peo- 
ple are new settlers, whose whole financial 
strength is employed in establishing them- 
selves in the homes which they have selected. 
The other fact is that it is possible in this sim- 
ple manner not only to supply a real and con- 
siderable educational and literary need, but 
also to develop a large reading publie which, 
in the years to come, as soon as moderate 
financial prosperity shall have come to pass, 
will include many purchasers of good litera- 
ture. 

We have noted several times within two or 
three years past the remarkable development 
of the reading public in the West. There 
are large and prosperous publishing firms in 
many of the Western cities, especially Chi- 
eago and St. Louis, which do an immense 
trade up and down the Mississippi Valley and 
in regions further West, which is of compar- 
atively recent growth. And there are authors 
not a few, whose works are said to be read by 
thousands, who are comparatively unknown 
here at the East, but who are producing 
works of good quality, and are building up a 
literature which may be too light and ephem- 
eral to endure but which is paving the way 
for the knowledge of standard works. More- 
over, it is almost certain that out of the ranks 
of these authors will come in time some who 
will attain national, and perhaps interna- 
tional, reputation. Indeed, a considerable 
number of conspicuous contemporary authors 
already are Westerners, although many of 
them have been educated at the East. 

The plan of traveling libraries has, we be- 
lieve, been in operation for some years in New 
York, and perhaps in other Eastern States. 
If it continues to succeed in Wisconsin, we 
shall expect to see its operation greatly ex- 
tended throughout the West. It is a hopeful 
sign for the intellectual future of the country. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE DUR- 
ING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

M. Georges Pellissier is a French critic of 
more extensive reputation in his native land 
than in America, but Miss Annie G, Brinton’s 
translation of his volume, Mouvement Littér- 
aire au XIX Sivcle, although not as accurate 
a rendering as it ought to be, will go far 
toward establishing his reputation here upon 
lasting foundations. As M. Brunetiere has 
said of the work, it is the philosophy of con- 
temporary French literature, or rather it de- 
scribes the evolution of the literary move- 
ment cf our century. M. Pellissier, in his 
close ard concise study of the century, so far 
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as French literature has illustrated it, has 
exhibited a discriminating insight as remark- 
able for its felicitous aptness of comprehen- 
siveness and description as for its penetrative- 
ness; yet the author has not wasted himself 
upon mere details. His work is one of broad 
outlines and fundamental principles. - The 
wsthetic and historic character of literature 
is discussed, but the moral aspect is not over- 
looked. The progress of intellectual develop- 
ment is suggested in general and in its different 
departments. Classicism is studied and is 
shown to have given birth to romanticism. 
Romanticism in its turn made way for real- 
ism, and the evolution of each of these in 
connection with historical writing, eriticism, 
fiction, poetry and the stage is skillfully de- 
lineated. 

The author regards the present as a period 
of comparative confusion, not to say anarchy, 
in literature. He perceives the influence of 
the pessimistic, decadent school, and regards 
the decline of realism as unaccompanied by 
any corresponding new birth of idealism as 
yet. But out of the present confusion a new 
literary era he believes is to arise. The real- 
ism of the present he regards as a “loyal, 
virile effort towards truth’’; as a ‘“‘sane, di- 
rect, valiant conception of art and the only 
form of art consistent with the critical, scien- 
tific spirit of our times.’’ This is an over- 


‘statement of a fact, but there is an element 


of fact, perhaps considerable, in it. His work 
in these pages in describing the course of 
French literary history is significant, but, to 
our thinking, does not point directly, at any 
rate by no means solely, toward this outcome, 
and we have found his work more rewarding 
in its criticisms of individual authors than 
in its general passages in regard to literary 
moods and merits. 

M. Pellissier is a’rare analyst of character 
and a picturesque artist in expression. His 
characterization of such a man as Hugo, Dau- 
det, Renan, or Dumas is a truly wonderful 
piece of work, both as a portrait of the man 
and as an account of the man’s literary qual- 
ities and methods. The book is a picture gal- 
lery of French littéraleurs, and is notably 
just in most of its comments. It is enter- 
taining reading for people who aré.tolerably 
familiar with French literature and specially 
interested in it. These are comparatively 
few as yet in English-speaking countries, 
but much more numerous than the French 
public which would care for such a book 
about English or American writers. It is a 
book for the library rather than the summer 
cottage, and it exhibits the progress of French 
criticism, as illustrated by such a man as the 
author, quite as much as any other depart- 
ment of intellectual advance in France during 
the century. [G. P. Putmam’s Sons.  $3.50.] 


STORIES 


A Son of the Old Dominion is one of those 
bright and charming stories of the revolution- 
ary and pre-revolutionary period of which a 
number have lately been published. All of 
them have been excellent and this is one of 
the very best. It is by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
The leading families of the Old Dominion, in- 
cluding Washington himself, supply the prom- 
inent characters. The narrative is a pleasant 
love story as well as a tale of thrilling adven- 
ture, and it portrays society skillfully at the 
period when the patriotism and the loyalty of 
the Virginians were contending together for 
superiority, and reproduces the atmosphere 
and the social tone of the colonial period 
skillfully and delightfully. It is a more than 
ordinarily suggestive book and should be 
widely read. 

In The Ways of Life [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.00] the late Mrs. Oliphant has told two sto- 
ries. The preface indicates in a somewhat 
pathetic way that possibly she herself had 
begun to be conscious of the waning of the 
powers which, however faint, she describes 
in the preface as becoming apparent to 
most people shortly after middle age, and 
these stories will be regarded by most of her 
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readers as less than the best fruit of her pen. 
But they are readable and not without moral 
significance. The book derives special inter- 
est from the fact that it’ probably was one of 
the latest, if not the very last, to be produced 
by her. / 

The Country Charge (Lutheran Pub. Co, 
75 cents), by Marie E. Richards, is an unpre- 
tending story, in which the ambition of a 
young minister to fill an important parish is 
corrected by acquaintance with the actual 
needs and contact with the throbbing life of a 
rustic community. The picture of this live, 
earnest, useful country clergyfhan is drawn 
very successfully and pleasantly, and the 
moral of* the story is well indicated. It is 
almost a pity that the author did not make 
more of her work while she was about it.» It 
is simply the beginning of what should have 
been a larger work: : 

Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke have se- 
lected a number of short stories by Ludovic 
Halévy, Auguste Strindberg, Villiers de l’Isle 
Adam, Alexander Kielland and one or two 
others, and have brought them out in a little 
book called Clerer Tales [Copeland & Day. 
$1.25). There are a dozen of these stories, 
and they illustrate something of the variety of 
method and manner which prevails among 
continental short story tellers. They all are 
engrossing, some are picturesque, some fas- 
cinate by a certain weirdness of style, all are 
written in choice and finished fashion, so far 
as we can judge from these excellent transla- 
tions, and the book is distinguished by an at- 
mosphere of originality as well as by real 
interest. 

Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 75 cents], by Mrs. Alexander, is a some- 
what disappointing story of the love of an 
Englishman for an early fancy who has be- 
come the ill-used wife of another man. The 
situations are managed with good taste, and 


there is no special fault to be found with the 


book, but it does not interest us very much. 
It would have been just as easy, the opportune 
death of the unpleasant husband having oc 
curred, to have allowed, after a due interval, 
the nuptials of the widow, whose reluctance 
to be consoled is certainly surprising under 
the circumstances, with her real lover. Mrs. 
Alexander, in refraining from this natural 
and tempting outcome, has manifested re- 
markable self-control. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Marie E. Richards is th? author of Philip 
Jacob Spener and His Work {Lutheran Pub. 
Society. 40 cents], with which is bound a 
short biography by the same author and pub- 
lishers entitled Augustus Hermann Francke 
and His Work. These worthies were eminent 
lights of the Lutheran Church, the former 
having been prominent therein in connection 
with the subject of its government, and also 
as a doctrinal leader. Francke was eminent 
as a philanthropist and an educator. Not 
only members of the Lutheran branch of the 
church but many other Christians will en- 
joy reading this brief but comprehensive and 
carefully written little biography of these ex- 
cellent and eminent Christian men. 

Our Elder Brother (King-Richardson Pub. 
Co. $2.50] has been compiled by E. P. Ten- 
ney, who has been assisted by nearly or quite 


_a score of eminent men, mostly clergymen, 


It is one of those compilations intended to 
catch the reader’s faney, with which no seri- 
ous fault in particular can be found, and the 
spiritual purpose and influence of which are 
commendable, but which are miscellaneous 
and loosely put together. Various aspects of 
Christ’s person and character are presented 
with a view to interest the average man, mod- 
ern scholarship contributing its results to en- 
lighten him in a simple and effective way, 
Books of this kind have their value, although 
it is not as great as that of works of a less 
popular and pictorial method, and this one, 
which is illustrated, will probably afford pleas- 
ure and profit to a certain class of readers. 

It is a graphic and charming impression 
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which is left by the little book, My Father as 
I Remember Him, about Charles Dickens 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], and written by 
his daughter, Mamie Dickens. Its material is 
such as might be the substance of chats-by the 
author with some close personal friend. Many 
anecdotes and other interesting reminiscences 
are included, and a winsome picture of Dick- 
ens’s character and his life, especially in his 
home, is presented. Of course, the devotion 
of a loving daughter imparts a glow to the 
whole narrative which any such narrative by 
a stranger would lack, but this is one of the 
special charms of such a book, and it is easy 
to make all needful allowances fox it. One 
does not regard such a book from the point of 
view of the exact and precise critic, but is 
glad to have his feelings appealed to and to 
give them their way. In the Dickens world 
the book will long be a favorite. 

Success Is for You [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00] comes from Dorothy Quigley, and is one 
of those little books of moral and practical 
precept which used to abound more than at 
present, which embody condensed common 
sense, and which stimulate the young man or 
young woman who reads them to comprehend 
better the meaning of life and to learn how to 
make-it more valuable and more enjoyable. 
Nothing new is contained in these pages, but 
the old and familiar thoughts are put afresh 
in a terse and telling fashion which we like. 

The same author and the same publishers 
send us The Way to Grow Young [75 cents], 
another book of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter. It deals with exercise, study, dress, 
love, ete., and by some unusual lines of 
approach and some subtle suggestions it pre- 
serves successfully the atmosphere of fresh- 
ness with which it opens, and which is so rare 
in books of its class. Some of it is rather 
amusing, such as the theories of certain spe- 
cialists about food. It is hardly worth while 
to waste paper and ink on the specialties of 
hobby-riders. : 

The Obituary Record of the graduates of 
Amherst College who died during the year 
ending Jan. 30, 1897, prepared by Prof. E. 8. 


- Crouch, and The Necrology of Andover Semi- 


nary for 1896-97, compiled by Rev. C. C. Car- 
penter, impress us anew with the value of the 
service which such compilations render the 
friends of these institutions and lovers of his- 
torical and biographical study. Few people 
are aware of the great amount of work required 
to render such reports atall satisfactory. The 
industry, research, accuracy and _ patience 
called for are wel-nigh appalling. The records 
before us are models and we would express 
our appreciation of the editors as well as of 
all those who toil in similar fields. 


NOTES 


—— Bret Harte is one of the authors whose 
popularity, as indicated by the sale of his 
writings, does not diminish in the least. 


— The system of allowing people free ac- 
cess to the book shelves has been adopted in 
two new branches of the New York Free Cir- 
culating Library. 

— The Atlantic Monthly will be forty 
years old in October and its editors vgill issue 
a special anniversary number. Only three of 
the contributors to the first number are still 
living. 

=— Messrs. Stone & Kimball have put up 

the price of their remaining copies of the Eng- 
lish Classic series to $2 per volume, or $20 
for the set of eleven volumes. ‘The series 
must ats Wik finely. 
_ — The readings given lately by the daugh- 
ter of the late Eugene Field from his writings 
proved so popular and successful that she is 
to enter into the same work more extensively 
next winter under the management of one of 
the Ridpath agencies. 

— Ninety-nine copies have been prepared 
of an elegant new illustrated edition de luxe of 
Lewis Carrol’s popular The Hunting of the 
Snark. It is proposed to test the comparative 
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demand for low and high numbers, these cop- 
ies being numbered and being for sale at dif- 
ferent rates, viz., Nos. 1-5 at $10 apiece; 6-25 
at $5, excepting Nos. 9 and 13 each; 25-94 at 
$3.33 each, the other numbers being reserved 
unsold, 


For Books of the Week see page 270. 


The Northfield Conference 


The Northfield conferences have never yet 
taken a backward step ; and in the numbers at- 
tending, in definiteness of aim and breadth of 
influence, this year shows a distinct advance. 
One of Mr. Moody’s difficulties now has come 
from the ever increasing appetite for meetings 
and addresses. After beginning with three 
meetings a day, and bluntly asserting that 
he thought there was danger of spiritual dys- 
pepsia in hearing too much, he has extended 
the program, in answer. to the popular de- 
mand, until one may be listening nearly all 
day long if he so wishes. 

Those who have watched the conferences 
from year to year from the inside note the 
growth in attendance. It begins to fill the 
galleries in the great auditorium. It taxes 
the accommodations of the hotel, of the sem- 
inary buildings, which are all used as tempo- 
rary hotels, and of the village houses. More 
campers come and set up their white tents, 
which add so much to the pilgrimage aspect 
of the wide campus. The number of country 
teams hitched along the roadside in the shade 
and of bicycles lining the outer wall and the 
corridors of the auditorium tell of the influx 
from the neighboring towns. From 1,200 to 
1,500 people gather twice a day, and more on 
Sunday, in this little inland town, with its im- 
perfect means of communication with the 
outside world, to hear plain, pungent and ex- 
ceedingly personal gospel teaching; and the 
demand is so insatiable that it is proposed 
this year to extend the work by a series of 
post-convention addresses continued six times 
a week well into September. 

Watching the quiet inner working of the 
conference, it is hard to see whence the rumor 
of Mr. Moody’s impending abdication could 
have come. There is no change in his benefi- 
cent dictatorship, and no abatement of the 
vigor with which he speaks upon his favorite 
themes. He still arranges the program, keep- 
ing expectation at its hight by never making 
announcements more than a day in advance. 
In answer to the question what the subjects 
for the following day would be, one of the 
most prominent of the foreign speakers said: 
““Ah! but we never know. Mr. Moody never 
tells us beforehand who is to speak. I know 
that I am not to preach tonight, but I don’t 
know about tomorrow.” It must be a trying 
experience for the speakers, who must be al- 
ways ready and are never sure when they 
may be called upon, but it answers the double 
purpose of keeping expectation on the stretch 
and allowing the leader to shape the course of 
thought and study according to the changing 
need of the moment. A mistake may be recti- 
fied, an extreme utterance modified or offset, a 
false start headed off or withdrawn. 

An interesting proof at once of the latent 
enthusiasm of the audiences and of Mr. 
Moody’s cool good sense came almost at the 
close of the conference. After the evening 
sermon Dx. A. T. Pierson, in one of his most 
intense and eloquent moods, spoke of the em- 
barrassment of the mission boards and the num- 
ber of young men and women who are ready, 
but who cannot be sent to foreign fields for 
lack of money, and then impulsively proposed 
that there should be a Northfield supplemen- 
tary fund to be used in spreading information 
and in sending out workers whom the boards 
had no means to send. The audience re- 
sponded instantly; large sums of money were 
offered and larger sums pledged. The whole 
new movement was apparently launched, but 
through it all Mr. Moody sat quietly and said 
never a word, except to tell people who came 
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to him to give him their names but not their 
money. After the meeting was over he pointed 
out in private conference that the plan in- 
volved the setting up of a new mission board 
in Northfield, where there was no provision 
for it, and that it was likely to be misinter- 
preted and taken to imply lack of confidence 
in the boards. In the morning the whole plan 
was withdrawn by a rising vote proposed by 
the mover of it, and Mr. Moody was cheered 
when he proclaimed his entire confidence 
founded on personal knowledge of the agents 
of the American Board and the other boards, 
and urged people to send the money they had 
offered, and yet more, to these recognized and 
honored agencies. 

The purpose of this general conference of 
Christian workers, this year more fully ap- 
parent than ever, is development of the per- 
sonal life with Christ by devout study of the 
Bible. This is the touchstone. <A speaker is 
free on the Northfield platform, but once he 
has spoken a word which dishonors the Book 
he has spoken his last word there. The 
method, which is after Mr. Moody’s own 
heart, has perhaps never had a more perfect 
exposition than in the preaching. of the two 
young English preachers who have carried 
the heavy end of the convention work. They 
are both London pastors, Rev. George Camp- 
bell Morgan of the New Court Congregational 
Church and Rey. H. C. Macgregor of the Not- 
ting Hill Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. 
Saphir was the pastor. Both had been in 
America, but they had never met until upon 
receiving Mr. Moody’s invitation to speak at 
the conference they made an appointment for 
half an hour’s talk. They are entirely differ- 
ent in method and singularly fitted on that 
account to supplement each other. When one 
speaks the ‘other ordinarily follows. Mr. 
Morgan’s clear analysis and insight lend 
force to his pungent appeals to conscience. 
Mr. Macgregor speaks from as full a study of 
the Bible with effective simplicity and earnest- 
ness. Carrying out the purpose of the confer- 
ence, they have sought to edify rather than to 
urge to service, believing that the highest type 
of Christian character cannot fail to make 
itself felt wherever it is found. This is the 
growing sense of opportunity at Northfield. 
It is not evangelism but holiness, and this is 
the thought which Mr. Moody—wisely or un- 
wisely—has carried into his recent evangelis- 
tic campaigns. Christ manifested in the 
chureh will draw the world. If the church 
can be quickened and raised to a higher type 
of living, great results for the world must 
follow. 

The earlier conventions for students nat- 
urally take on a somewhat different color. 
There is more instruction and more personal 
work. Six hundred college men were in 
Northfield in early July representing the or- 
ganized Christian students of six continents. 
Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. van Dyke, and Mr. John 
R. Mott, who has just returned from a world 
tour, in which he has visited and organized 
the students for Christian work, were the 
most useful speakers. The girls’ conference 
is not so exclusively of college students nor 
of declared Christians. It fell this year ona 
week of heavy rains, which made it difficult to 
hold public meetings, but the smaller meet- 
ings in the separate buildings were all the 
more significant and useful, and among the 
300 attendants there were many conversions. 

It is the devotional life which is the crown 
of the Northfield year. There is intellectual 
stimulus, abundant opportunities for social 
enjoyment and out-of-door life are provided, 
but a stranger must yield to the devotional 
spirit or feel himself out of place. For spirit- 
ual help and sympathy, for opportunities of 
devotional—not critical—Bible study and med- 
itation the opportunity is unique in America, 
if not in the world. It already attracts visi- 
tors from the ends of the earth. Those who 
have tasted its feast return again and again. 
It ought to become a retreat and an inspira- 
tion for many more. L. 0. B 
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A Test of Brotherliness in the 


AN EXPERIENCE—IS IT REPRESENTATIVE 


Some time ago a young man brought up in 
a New England village and thrown out of em- 
ployment found a position near Boston. In 
his home he had been active in all kinds of 
ehurch work and had been honored with sev- 
eral positions of responsibility. Hence it was 
his purpose, as he entered the larger field, to 
continue in such work. 

He did not take a letter to the church which 
he was to attend, as it was uncertain how long 
he would reside in that city. He did, however, 
at once introduce himself to the pastor of the 
church and attached himself to a Sunday school 
class, attending as well the Endeavor meetings. 
He also took a membership in the Y. M. C. A. 
It was not within his expectation to be made 
much of, yet the lack of social recognition gave 
him food for reflection. 

He was obliged to board, but never did he 
receive in any way a call from those connected 
with the church or any social recognition from 
any member of the church or congregation. 
The pastor never called, and had it not been 
that he desired a book owned by him, which 
knowledge was obtained at a hotel table, the 
young man neyer would have been invited to 
eall at the pastor’s study. 

The Sunday school class with which he be- 
came connected held a spread in union with 
another class, and our friend went, as he re- 
ceived an invitation to come and pay his fifty 
cents. Though there was a reception commit- 
tee, the new member was introduced to but 
two people in a gathering of about a hundred. 
He thought it might be because he did not 
appear in full evening dress, as part of the 
young men did, but his idea of a church gath- 
ering and spread given in the vestry was not 
that it would be a full dress affair. Other 
similar circumstances might be given, but this 
shows the general trend. After a residence of 
several months he moved to another city, some- 
what larger and a little: farther from Boston. 

Here he was also a stranger, and chose his 
ehurch home at a church where a schoolmate 
had been settled. This gave him somewhat of 
an introduction, and his reception was warmer 
than in the first instance. After a year’s resi- 
dence he is sorry to state that he has received 
no call from the pastor, and, save at his office, 
no calls from any member of church or congre- 
gation, and even there but two people have 
noticed him on account of his attending church. 
In this city he has kept in touch with all lines 
of church work as at home. 

This is not an article of complaint. Itisa 
statement of church life as found bya stranger 
in two of our Congregational churches in flour- 
ishing cities in New England. And it causes 
one to inquire if a man interested and able to 
take an active part in church work is thus 
coolly received, one who has within himself 
some resource to keep interested in these lines, 
what is expected to become of a man who is 
entirely disinterested or only partially so? 

Take young men away from the comforts of 
a cozy home and set them down in a strange 
city where it is almost impossible to get rooms 
and meals under the same roof, shut them off 
from the influence of any home life, and is it a 
wonder that sometimes one goes to the bad? 
We read and hear much of the keeping up of 
the New England home life, but why so bar it 
that those who would gladly copy it can never 
see it to know it and thus learn its sweetness 
and comfort? 

Is it not the duty of our church people who 
have good homes to share them to some extent 
with others? Could they but ask in a few of 
the lone men, or women, for that matter, to a 
simple tea or to spend the evening, they would 
confer a blessing that would reach farther 
than they know. It would not be necessary 
to prepare an elaborate meal, but simply to 
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share the comfort of a pleasant dining-room, 
clean linen, a neatly appointed table and a 
daintily served meal. An evening thus shared 
will do more to keep the finer instincts of a 
lone man alive than many talks on home life 
and brotherhood that we frequently hear. This 
case is no single exception, for I have heard 
the same tale from others, and from one who 
occupies the position of a Y. M. C. A. general 
secretary. He has received so little social 
attention that he really had to force himself 
to the front to get at people or see them in 
their homes. 

I would not criticise severely, but is it not 
easier to condemn a person for going wrong 
than to lend a hand to prevent it? Would it 
not tend to make a-church seem more of a 
home to our young men if they felt that the 
home spirit was there in reality and to be 
shared, thus attracting them to it and solving 
in one way the attendance of men at church? 

STRANGER. 


COUNCILS AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The best definition which I have ever seen 
of Congregationalism is that it is ‘‘ sanctified 
common sense.’”? And that seems to me just 
the principle to be applied in a case like the 
one cited by Dr. Beckwith in The Congrega- 
tionalist, July 15. <A council is called, not to 
dictate, but to advise, and, if deemed best, as- 
sist the church in installing their pastor. The 
church, as a self-governing body, has a per- 
feet right to proceed on its own motion and 
install, but in recognition of the ‘‘ fellowship 
of the churches’’ and their common interest 
in the step to be taken, they send out their 
letters to the neighboring ghurches. The set 
time arrives, and with no known reason a 
majority of those invited fail to be present. 
The fault is not with the church, which has 
done all that courtesy and fellowship require 
in sending the letter missive. The minority 
present have been chosen by their churches 
with a full knowledge of the matters likely to 
come before them, and are presumably com- 
petent to advise. If, now, the inviting church, 
having failed to secure the larger council 
which it desired, in the exercise of its own 
sovereignty chooses by vote to proceed with 
the advice and assistance of those who are 
present, it is hard to see whose rights are in- 
fringed or what principle which ought to per- 
tain to any polity is violated. If the final de- 
cision rested with the churches invited, the 
case would be somewhat different. 

Whiting, Vt. Rev. F. B. PHELPS. 

[Our brother puts the case from the stand- 
point of the chureh inviting the council, but, 
as we said in our editorial July 22, we are still 
of the belief that the fellowship of the churches 
ought to be safeguarded in some such way as 
was there pointed out.—EDITORS. } 


ONE WAY OF SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


Two ministerial brethren of Connecticut 
were riding in the ears when the conversation 
turned on the difficulty of ministers of today 
in gaining new pastorates. The one, a re- 
tired minister, thought that in these trying 
times a minister who had a place should seek 
to hold himself in it. The other, who had been 
in the ministry for thirty-five years, said: 
‘“T have ever followed the advice of Professor 
Phelps to the class of 1862, which numbered 
about thirty-two members. ‘Gentlemen, you 
cannot all expect to jump at once into the first 
pulpits. My advice to you is, take what- 
ever is open to you, and work on till God 
says, Go up higher.’ I acted on that advice, 
took a small church, tarried till an opening 
came unsought from another church for settle- 
ment on $500 and parsonage, tarried till another 
opening came, without seeking, for $650, 


labored there till another chureh opened offer- 
ing $1,000, then another for $1,000 and parson- 
age, then another for $650 and parsonage, and 
donation, which made the total about $1,000, 
tarrying ten years. I have seldom had any 
difficulty when work was done in one place in 
finding the new opening ready for such work 
for Christ as I could do. My belief has ever 
been as Christ said, ‘The field is the world,’ 
and that he has a place for every willing 
worker who hears his voice, Go work today 
in my vineyard’; that the minister who is 
consecrated to the work of Christ has not to 
exercise the choice of fields, but go where the 
Lord sends him, and abide there doing as 
faithful work as he can till he indicates to 
him a change should be made.” 

The question of salaries too much enters 
into the acceptance of a new field. That 
should be left with God. If the people are 
doing the best they can do, trust God to 
make the ends meet. Enjoyable pastorates 
with the consciousness of the divine approval 
and blessing have almost always been the 
result of such serving. Are we not needing 
more heart consecration in the ministry to 
serve Christ and not ourselves. G. H. M. 


HELP FOR THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 


In addition to the pleasant notice in The 
Congregationalist, Aug. 5, of the anniversary 
of the church at Moore’s Corner in Leverett, 
Mass., it should be stated that the church of 
twenty-seven members in a parish of only 193 
has had eight added during the year and four 
more will be received at the September com- 
munion. This church has worshiped during 
the year in a small hall over a district school- 
room. The people need and propose to erect 
a small building, the cost not to exceed $2,500, 
Of this sum they expect to raise one-half them-. 
selves. A lot has been given by one of them 
and the cellar has been dug. During the sum- 
mer they have cultivated a four-aere lot, the 
proceeds of which are to go to the church 
fund. They have courage and faith and will- 
ing hearts for the work. Should not their ap- 
peal find prompt and liberalresponse? J. c. 


‘“DON’TS’’ FOR MINISTERIAL CANDIDATES 


First, Don’t be an everlasting candidate. 
Some ministers are not fairly at work in a. 
new field before they are looking for a 
greener one somewhere else. (2) Don’t write 
to churches yourself unless you possess a 
genius for brevity and modesty. (3) Don’t 
send your photograph to church committees, 
even if you are exceptionally fine looking. 
The average committee man will not appre- 
ciate it any better than he does a long letter 
full of self-praise. (4) Don’t preach as a 
candidate for any church which is not both 
free and willing to vote “yes” or “no” on 
your case that very day. A church which has 
agreed to hear one or several other candidates 
is not at liberty to do this. It must hear all 
the other candidates first, otherwise it will 
break an honorable engagement with then. 
Don’t preach for such a chureh at all, as a 
candidate, no matter how desirable it may 
otherwise be. If all candidates would observe 
these four simple ‘don'ts * a speedy improve- 
ment in the present distressful ministerial 
situation would follow. Ep. 


The number of immigrants into the United 
States during the last year, 230,832, was the 
smallest for fifteen years. With returning 
prosperity the number will rapidly increase, 
and if the incoming army shall be properly 
sifted will be an important element in pro- 
moting prosperity. 
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A New Outpost in Greater Boston 

Massachusetts Congregationalism has stirred 
itself to the extent of adding nearly a score of 
new churches to its list within the last half- 
decade. The vicinity of Boston has five of 
these to its credit, every one of which, with 
perhaps one exception, is active and progress- 
ing. Now again our local churches will soon 
be called upon to receive into their fellow- 
ship a new sister—one which, though recently 
having come into existence, promises a reli- 
able growth. 

About six miles from the heart of Boston 
proper, within the limits of Quincy and be- 
tween Quincy Bay and Wollaston, Norfolk 
Downs, a practically new community, has 
grown up. For a few years a union society 
has provided the means of worship for the 
local congregation, which was made up of dif- 
ferent denominations, prominent among them 
being Unitarians and Congregationalists. 
About six months ago it was thought that a 
connection with some denominational body 
and a more stable organization than simply 
the society which then existed would add 
strength to the enterprise. Accordingly the 
needs and desires of the parish were consid- 
ered in the light of what various denomina- 
tions could offer in the way of assistance at 
the beginning and encouragement to self-sup- 
port later, and the choice of an alliance with 
the Congregationalists resulted, the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society agreeing 
to aid the work at the outset to the extent of 
$500. 

Thereupon the good office of the Congrega- 
tional Church Union of Boston and Vicinity 
came into play. To it was deeded the prop- 
erty of the union society, with the agreement 
that when a church had been entirely estab- 
lished and fellowshiped the property should 
be deeded back again. The chapel now used 
for worship is valued at about $3,000. The or- 
ganization was completed with twenty-three 
members July 27, under the name Park and 
Downs Union Congregational Church. The 
ehureh has also been incorporated. Its rec- 
ognition will doubtless be effected in the fall. 
About 200 families are interested in the move- 
ment. The Sunday school enrolls eighty 
members, and during the Sundays of July the 
congregations by actual count averaged over 
ninety. 

The pastor of the church is Rey. Fred T. 
Knight, formerly of Hartford Seminary, whose 
home was in Roxbury. His ordination will 
probably occur in October. Together with 
other members of the Wollaston church, Rev. 
R. B. Tobey of Boston has been closely iden- 
tified with the recent beginnings of the new 
organization. 


‘Old South Historical Lectures 


The choice of Miss Maria L. Baldwin as 
lecturer on Harriet Beecher Stowe in the Old 
South Historical Course was peculiarly fitting, 
not because Miss Baldwin has any association 
with slavery, but because she belongs to the 
race in whose possibilities Mrs. Stowe had 
such faith. As principal of the Agassiz Gram- 
mar School in Cambridge, where she was 
born and educated, Miss Baldwin has done 
noteworthy work along educational lines, and 
has won for herself an enviable social posi- 
tion. Her lecture last Wednesday took the 
form of a biographical sketch of Mrs. Stowe, 
given with a grace of manner and sweetness 
of voice that charmed her large audience of 
young people. One of the most interesting 
parts of the lecture was Miss Baldwin’s de- 
scription of her own impressions of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, both in childhood and in later 
years, after she had acquired what she called 
**a more chastened literary taste.’’ Her dark 
face shone with enthusiasm as she exclaimed, 
“Tt seems to me we have had the great Amer- 
ican novel.’”” Even more earnest was her 
tribute to Mrs. Stowe’s belief in the Negro, 
which has been justified, the lecturer said, by 
the steady increase of ambition, the slow but 


sure growth in civilization, knowledge and 
character. ‘‘ The colored people in America,’’ 
said Miss Baldwin, “‘have to encounter noth- 
ing so disheartening as the denial to them of 
the same feelings and capacities that other 
persons have.’ 


The Public Bathhouse at Crescent Beach 

Every well-appointed modern residence has a 
bathroom. But all places of residence are not 
well appointed in this respect, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which errs the most, the home of 
the countryman or the city man, Five years 
ago an investigation of the conditions of life 
of 71,665 families in Boston living in rented 
apartments showed that only 82,716 persons 
out of 311,396 had access to bathrooms, and 
the state of affairs today probably is not much 
better. Such statistics as these and reflection 
on some of the most obvious facts of city life 
are leading our progressive city officials and 
private citizens to see that the day has dawned 
when every well-managed American city must 
have such public, municipal bathhouses as are 
now found in Glasgow, Manchester, London, 
Vienna, Berlinand Buda-Pesth. And then will 
follow baths in the public schools, and baths 
in manufactories, such as are now to be found 
so frequently in German towns, for our people 
have only to be shown that such action is 
not only calculated to increase the pleasure, 
lengthen the life and better the morals of the 
average man, but will not prove to be a drain 
on the public treasury, and they will hasten 
to follow the example of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Brookline, Mass., the two municipalities in 
this country to do pioneer work along this 
line. To all who care to know just what has 
been done in this matter in European cities, 
the latest bulletin (No. 11) of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor will prove an invaluable 
guide, thanks to the labor of Dr. E. M. Hart- 
well of Boston, who has compiled a valuable 
monograph on Public Baths in Europe. 

The experiment of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission, involving large expenditure of 
public funds, at Crescent Beach, Revere, near 
Boston, has already proved so successful that 
other cities will soon be turning toward the 
sea-bathing establishment there as a model. 
Crescent Beach formerly was almost as dis- 
reputable in character as it was beautiful in 
seascape. Saved for all time to the people by 
its purchase by the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission, it is now the resort of thousands of 
respectable folk, who find a new, splendidly 
appointed bathhouse, with every convenience, 
to be had at the cost of fifteen cents. On Sun- 
day, Aug. 8, 7,000 people availed themselves 
of its advantages. 


Sunday in the Neighboring Pulpits 

Many of the pulpits of the vicinity were 
filled with strangers on Sunday. Berkeley 
Temple welcomed Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, 
D. D., of Chicago; the Old South heard again 
Rev. T..T. Munger, D. D., of New Haven; 
Park Street pulpit was supplied by Dr. H. J. 
Patrick of Newton; and Shawmut listened to 
Rey. I. O. Rankin of Peekskill, N. Y. Pil- 
grim Church, Dorchester, listened to Rey. 
F. W. Palmer of Auburn, N. Y., and Eliot, 
Roxbury, to Dr. J. E. Kittredge of Geneseo, 
N. Y. Broadway, Somerville, was supplied 
by Major D. W. Whittle of Northfield, and 
Shepard Memorial, Cambridge, by Rey. L. S. 
Parker, D. D., of North Cambridge. At Ar- 
lington Dr. B. F. Williams of Chicago preached ; 
at Winchester Rey. J. H. Morley of Minne- 
apolis, and at Chelsea, for the united congre- 
gation of the First and Central Churches, Rev. 
F. E. Hopkins occupied the pulpit for the 
second Sunday. 


Thirty-two years have passed since the 
Civil War ended. The number of persons 
drawing pensions today for service in that 
war is almost a million. Who dares to say 
that the republic is not grateful to its de- 
fenders? 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev, Edwin B, Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS a Gh eg House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
atte te a Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
tere onae House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
er the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

sregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoctiETy (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred-students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cona@. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 

Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
- MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr, Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States”’ (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, Offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. aily prayer mene 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read; “1 give and 
bequeath to the Bost nm Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applieu to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.”” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The open-air praise services held on church 
steps and lawns as a prelude to the evening 
meeting are a true index of the joy and har- 
mony to be found in Christian fellowship, and 
it would be strange if they did not attract a 
goodly number within doors who otherwise 
might stay outside. Music is inherently di- 
vine and could not be more fittingly employed 
than in directing pilgrims into heavenly paths. 

We don’t know how the short pastorate 
works among the Methodists, but with us it 
sometimes tends to repetition after an interim. 
Witness two instances this week in our Regis- 
ter, of a pastor returning to an earlier field. 
And these cases are by no means exceptional. 
We hope there is an increase of salary, and 
fuller appreciation on both sides than ever 
before. 

We do not often hear of such a conscientious 
regard for ancient forms and customs as a 
Massachusetts church has endeavored to pre- 
serve. Our correspondent wonders, and so do 
we, whether many other churches in the State 
retain one special old-time practice which is 
mentioned in the item. 

It is well that Congregationalism is strongly 
established in Cleveland, since the recent 
growth of the city is said to be second largest 
in the country. We count our churches there 
as morethan a score. They are active and well 
supported and have some of our best men as 
leaders. 

The Kansas church which trundled a school- 
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house forty miles across the prairie for the 
sake of having a local habitation deserves a 
better one, and we hope it will grow fast 
enough in strength and numbers to be able to 
have a proper meeting house in the near 
future. 

We trust that returning prosperity will 
make an early call on the Minnesota church 
which sorely needs a minister, but refrains 
from calling one till it is out of debt. In this 
case the coming man may feel reasonably sure 
of receiving his remuneration, at least. 

An Illinois city should feel a great impulse 
in its religious life from the united efforts of 
its Christian young people. Such examples 
of co-operative activity not only impress the 
community but give enthusiasm to the work- 
ers and add a larger blessing. 

A plan for clearing a debt has been put in 
operation bya Vermont church which does not 
press hard on individual givers, but opens a 
way for complete liberation from the burden 
within a comparatively short time. 

A simple but very practical idea was that 
carried out by a Maine church for the benefit 
of hospital shut-ins. How often Christians 
could thus share simple joys. 

The ‘‘gospel wagon’’ in Iowa seems to be 
traveling to good purpose. Though it seldom 
stays long in one place, we trust that the bless- 
ings it brings will abide. 

Of Special Note 

Generosity of preachers in an Ohio city 
toward a brother in an adjacent State. 

Practical ministry with employés in a Mich- 
igan town. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF REACHING AND 
HOLDING MEN 

Go for them with a wise head and a heart 
brimful of sympathy and love. Do not stand 
upon the mountain top of dignity, but come 
down to the plain where they live and move. 
Find out what they are thinking about and 
entering into their best thoughts gradually 
lead up to higher ideals by word and example. 
This is the spirit of the efforts in the First 
Church of Lasalle, Il. 

A Men’s League with appropriate commit- 
tees to cover the various lines of action takes 
charge of the Sunday evening service, the pas- 
tor keeping his fingers on the battery well in 
the rear. The officers—a president, vice-pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer—are intelligent, 
wide-awake laymen, and good men head the 
committees. It is important to emphasize the 
music, securing the best talent for vocal and 
instrumental work. Printed programs are a 
great help and serve to impress the subjects 
and attract hearers. 

Our plan has been to secure an intelligent, 
live layman to speak first for ten minutes, fol- 
lowed by a short, suitable selection by a good 
lady reader, who in turn is followed by a ten- 
minutes address by the pastor, the whole pro- 
gram being interspersed by appropriate, stir- 
ring music. “Bright, brief and brotherly” 
has been our motto. The result has been that 
many men haye attended church who were 
never seen there before. 

The Men’s League has been happily supple- 
mented by occasionally inviting the different 
fraternities to worship with us in a body and 
in full regalia. Various orders are strong in 
numbers in Lasalle, and they have heartily re- 
sponded to the invitation of the pastor in the 
name of the church. They have often filled the 
body of the house with am imposing array of 
men. At Easter the Knights Templars wor- 
shiped with us, White Sunday the Modern 
Woodmen, Trinity Sunday the Odd Fellows, 
May Day Sunday the Knights of Pythias, and 
Rose Sunday the United Workmen. The pas- 
tor is not a member of any secret order, but 
all needed information as to history and sali- 
ent points of excellence has been readily ob- 
tained by him from the members, and he has 
enjoyed the preparation and preaching of this 
new series of sermons. 

We have been impressed by the experience 
of the last few weeks with the fact that men 
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should be invited not only singly but in groups 
and large bodies, and that a fair proportion 
will quickly and heartily respond. The frater- 
nities are here to stay. Let us make the most 
of present conditions, giving them credit for 
what help they are giving as good Samaritans 
and in other ways. Thus we will draw many 
mento church who could not be reached 
otherwise. Rare opportunities will be af- 
forded for preaching the gospel to large 
bodies of men, and the truth may be aimed at 
their hearts to open a way heavenward. 

Men who have not been seen in God’s house 
for years are now coming with their wives 
and children. The congregations of the last 
six months have steadily increased in num- 
bers, including a larger percentage of men 
than women, especially in the pastor’s nor- 
mal class, and even at the midweek service. 
Moreover, contrary to the usual statistics, the 
church has received fully as many men as 
women on confession of faith. eas. 28; 


NEW ENGLAND 
[For Boston news see page 265.) 
Massachusetts 


SOMERVILLE.—Highland. During the absence 
of the pastor, Rey. G. 8. Anderson, on bis vacation 
the supplies, beginning Aug. 15, are: Prof. John 
Moore of Brookline, Rey. W. A. Bacon of Beverly, 
Rey. A. J. Coville of Cambridge, Rey. H. W. Conant 
of Somerville, and Rey. H. C. Fay of Somerville. 


CAMBRIDGE.— North Avenue. Rey. O. A. Hough- 
ton, D.D., of Cortland, N. Y.,"has filled the pulpit 
acceptably for three weeks. He concluded his sery- 
ices last Sunday. 

LEOMINSTER.—Dr. G. R. W. Scott, the pastor, 
at the morning and evening services of a recent 
Sunday gave accounts of the San Francisco C. E. 
convention. His impressions and descriptions were 
enjoyed by large congregations. 

Soutn HADLEY FALLS.—The meeting house has 
been closed six weeks for repairs which are nearing 
completion. The auditorium has been frescoed in 
tasteful colors, The whole renoyation required an 
outlay of about $1,000, 


EAst LONGMEADOW.—Rey. J. A. Hughes and his 
family started last week Monday for a carriage drive 
to Portland, Ct., Mrs. Hughes’sformer home. Thence 
they will go to Wickford, R. I. Their absence will 
cover two Sundays. 

HINSDALE.—The pastor, Rey. J. W. Laird, and 
his family are away visiting in Suffield, Ct. Last 
Sunday Rey. C. O. Eames of Becket conducted the 
services, 


GOSHEN.—The church in this village is as old as 
the town itself, having been erected in 1782. Fora 
long time certain changes have been needed in the 
building, but it was desired to retain as much as 
possible of the old building. In the recent improve- 
ments there has been a careful regard as to a pres- 
ervation of distinetively ancient features, and the 
result is a happy blending of old and new, The high 
pulpit, in use since 1834, and the gallery, running 
about three sides of the church, have been retained, 
together with the old pews. A new pulpit set with 
reading-desk in front of the old pulpit is used during 
the delivery of the sermon, while the old pulpit is 
used in the preliminary services. The people of 
this church retain the good old New England cus- 
tom of turning to face the choir at the singing of the 
“last hymn.”’ 

WILLIAMSBURG.—The chureh now worships at 
the Methodist meeting house while its new chapel 
is building. The work is well under way. The two 
churehes tnite for prayer meetings and Sunday 
school. 


The Second Chureh, Huntington, will be closed 
during the vacation of the pastor, Rev. W. L. Hend- 
rick, at Norwich Pond.—Rey, A. C. Townsend of 
Westhampton is spending part of his vacation in 
Boston.—tThe First Church, Wilbraham, holds no 
services for several Sundays, while the pastor, Rev. 
M. S. Howard, is away at Brant Rock.—Rey. E. L. 
Chute of First Chureh, Ware, and his family have 
gone to Newbury for three weeks, during which 
regular services are suspended.—Reyv. W. H. Ash- 
ley and family of Shelburne Falls have gone to the 
Seashore for three weeks.——Rey. R. B. Hibbard, 
formerly pastor of Second Church, Chicopee, spent 
some time with friends recently at the Falls.—— 
Rey. E. M. Frary of Chaplin, Ct., preached last Sun- 
day at Coleraine, where he was formerly pastor, 


Maine 


DENMARK.—A beautiful memorial window has 
been placed behind the pulpit by Dr. Burnham of 
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Jefferson, N. H., in memory of bis wife, for five 
years a member of this church. Appropriate dedi- 
cation services have been held, witha large audience, 


RocKLANpD.—Contrary to reports of @ large defi- 
cit at the end of the fiscal year, this chureh closed 
that period with a balance on hand, $50 of which 
were given to the pastor, Rey. C. A. Moore. Later, 
also, his salary was raised. 


LIMERICK.—For a recent Sunday morning service 
each one attending was asked to bring a bouquet. A 
large variety of flowers was thus received, and after 
service the floral contribution was taken to the 
Maine General Hospital. 


Norway.—First has the gift of a beautiful com- 
munion service from one of its members. The foun- 
dation is laid and work begun on a new parsonage for 
Rey. B. 8. Rideout, who serves both local churehes. 


ROBINSTON AND RED BEACH.—Endeavorers con- 
duct the Sunday evening meeting every other week. 
Work goes on quietly. About $50 were raised for 
church finances at the beach by a dinner and sale. 


AUBURN.—High Street. The remodeled edifice 
will have a memorial window commemorating the 
pastorate of the late Rey. A. P. Tinker, who served 
faithfully 10 years, 1872-82. 


WALDOBORO.—First. Rev. Hugh McCallum of 
Pawtucket, R. I., has assumed the pastorate. Quite 
extensive repairs are being made throughout the 
whole building. 


Rev. Donald McCormick preached at the Maine 
Press Association meeting in Boothbay Harbor.— 
Rey. Charles Whittier, State evangelist, is to reside 
at Orono,— Rey. W. G. Wade and wife of Pittston 
were given a recent reception by the women of the 
church.—Rey. Arthur Varley is engaged to fill the 
Oxford pulpit another year. 


New Hampshire 


HENNIKER.—The wife of Deacon Horace Childs 
died, Aug. 9, at the age of 81. She was long one of 
the most active and honored members of the 
church. In January last she and her venerable 
husband, who survives her at the age of 90, passed 
their 60th wedding anniversary. 


CANTERBURY.—The Christian crusaders who re- 
cently closed their labors here won the hearts of 
many by their-zeal and consecration. As a result 
the church was greatly quickened and strength- 
ened, backsliders were reclaimed and a few led to 
begin the Christian life. 


SourH MERRIMACK.—A new furnace is being 
put into the church and other needed repairs are in 
order in the way of improvement. Mr. J. G. Miller 
of Andover Seminary, with his family, is on the 
ground and supplying during his summer yacation. 


HILLSBORO CENTER.—At a recent birthday party 
the Junior C. E. Society furnished a pleasant enter- 
tainment of song and recitation, followed by re- 
freshments, and nearly $50 were netted. The 
proceeds will be used for painting the church. 


BROOKLINE mourns the recent loss of Mr. J. A. 
Hall, one of its strongest supporters and for 12 
years the efficient superintendent of the Sunday 
school. He was one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of the town, 4 


The addresses given at the 70th annual meeting 
of the Cheshire Conference by Rey. W. W. Livingston 
and Rey. G. H. De Bevoise, on The Work of the. 
Churches, 1827-97, and The History of the Confer- 
ence, have been issued in pamphlet form. 


Vermont 


NEWPORT is endeavoring to wipe out an indebt- 
edness of $5,000. The prospect of suecess is good. 
The plan provides that $10 notes with interest be 
given, which shall be paid within three years. 
About 400 notes are already given. 


A new series of Sunday evening services has been 
started in Second Church, Bennington.——Rev. C. 
O. Day of Brattleboro, chaplain of the State militia, 
fulfilled his duties at the annual encampment last 
week.—Rey. F. E. Dewhurst of Indianapolis 
preached in Burlington recently —Dr. W. H. 
Davis of Newton, Mass., is at his native town, Chel- 
sea, recovering from « recent iliness.——Reyv. C. H. 
Smith of Pittsford has been spending four weeks in 
Detroit. ‘ 

Con 


HARtTFORD.—Pearl Street. The con 
mittee is actively at work and it Is proposed to have 
the new house ready for oceupaney by July 1,_ 
1898, when the transfer of the present property 
will take place.— South. Rey. Dr. E. P. Parker re- 
turned from a European trip last Saturday. The 
new gospel wagon for open air Sunday meetings in 
this city was dedicated a week ago Sunday after- 
noon. The prayer was offered by Rey. K. F. Nor- 
ris and an address made by Rey. De Witt Williams. 
The wagon cost $475 and seats 22 persons. 
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NEWINGTON.—The committee is hard at work, 
and plans are rapidly being formulated for an ap- 
propriate celebration in October of the 100th anni- 
versary of the building of the church, which date is 
also the 175th anniversary of organization and the 
150th of the settlement of Rev. Joshua Belden. 


FarR HAVEN.—Grand Avenue. It has been de- 
cided to give the people’s course of entertainments 
again during the fall and winter and the committee 
has the matter in hand. This will be the fourth 
season of this popular course, which has been so 
successful and so well patronized in the past. 


STONY CREEK.—The Ladies’ Aid Society during 
the past year has paid $125 on the parsonage debt, 
besides leaying a considerable sum in the treasury. 
With the money in hand, and what will be secured 
this fall, it is expected that the debt will be entirely 
remoyed before the first of the year. 

EASTFORD.—The late Sophronia Hasler of Web- 
ster, Mass., bequeathed to both of the churches 
here, Congregational and Methodist, $2,000 each. 
Her mother was at one time a member of the former 
and she herself of the latter. 


WEST SUFFIELD closes its house for five or six 
weeks for renovation and repairs. The congrega- 
tion will worship with the Methodists until the 
edifice is again ready. The work on the chapel is 
also progressing rapidly. 

NORTH WoopstT0ck.— Work has been commenced 
on the foundation of the addition to the church given 
by Deacon Bixby in memory of his son. The annex 
is to be 36 x 24 feet, and will contain a kitchen, 
parlor and library. 


VERNON.—Center has voted to engage Rev. W. W. 
Davidson of New Haven as acting pastor until May 
1, 1898, the remainder of the present ecclesiastical 
year. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


SAVANNAH.—A new chureh of 20 members was 
organized on the 12th. Sermons by Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Dickinson and F. S. Fitch, D. D., and an ad- 
dress by Sec. Ethan Curtis made up the program. 
The enterprise has been in charge of Rev. H. E. 
Gurmey of the Home Missionary Society. 


Rey. Dr. W. E. Park has returned from California 
and began his labors in Gloversville Aug. 15. 


THE SOUTH 
Virginia 


FALLS CHURCH.—Rev. J. H. Jenkins having sey- 
ered his connection with this people, the local Min- 
isters’ Association has expressed its appreciation of 
his labor and borne testimony to his ability in the 
ministry. 

Florida 

BELLEAIR.—First. The preliminary steps towards 
the organization of a church in this thriving place 
were taken Aug. 1. Nine persons unite in the 
new enterprise. Regular preaching services have 
been held for eight months. ° 

St. PETERSBURG unites with the Presbyterians 
in work and worship. The churches are served ac- 
eceptably by Rey. I. M. Auld. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Plymouth. Rev. L. L. Taylor, the 
pastor, returned to the city for the first two Sundays 
in August and filled his own pulpit, returning to New 
Jersey for the remainder of his vacation, during 
which the pulpit will be supplied by Rev. H. L. 
Bigelow of Vine Street Chureh, Cincinnati. Mr. 
Bigelow also supplies several Sundays at Wood- 
land Avenue and Calvary Presbyterian Churches. 
Plymouth continues both morning and evening sery- 
ices through the summer.— Trinity is supplied 
during the vacation of Rev. R. A. George by Rev. 
C. J. Dole, Rey. J. G. Smith and Rey. T. Y. Gard- 
ner.—Euclid Avenue. Rey..C. W. Hiatt, D.D., 
the new pastor, is a graduate of Wheaton College 
and Oberlin Seminary. His first pastorate was at 
High Street Church (now Plymouth) in Columbus. 
After he left the A. M. A. secretaryship he was 
pastor in Kalamazoo, Mich., for a year, and then in 
Peoria for four years. The Euclid Avenue Church 
is among the most influential churches, having al- 

“ways been aggressive in Christian work and gen- 
erous in its giving. It is in the most rapidly grow- 
ing part of Cleveland, and the city itself has grown 
more rapidly the past 10 years than any city in the 
United States except Chicago.— Franklin Avenue 
has published a yolume of sermons written by its 
pastor, Rey. B. G. Newton, and hopes by the sale of 
them to extinguish the debt on its church building. 


CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills is being supplied in 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. J. R. Danforth, by 
the pastors of the other Congregational churches of 
the city. Each minister will donate his services for 
one Sunday to help build a parsonage for Rey. J. W. 
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Doane of the A. M. A. in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. 
Illinois 
[For Chicago news see page 250.) 

SoutTH DANVILLE is progressing with its build- 
ing notwithstanding the strike. The brick work is 
about completed, ready for the roof. Large donations 
of labor have been given by the bricklayers and other 
workmen. Contrary to the rule, peace and quiet 
reign in the mining districts of this section. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that the regular Sun- 
day chureh services and the four Sunday schools 
looked after by the pastor, Rev. James Hayes, and 
his family, are bearing fruit. 


WHEATON.—The Endeavor, Epworth League and 
Baptist Uifion members have organized a union in 
the interest of general Christian work, and specially 
in relation to work of civie federation, holding oc- 
casional union services on Sunday afternoons. 

ROcKFORD.—First. The pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Leete, D.D., has preached recently in Detroit for 
two Sundays. He will spend the latter part of 
August among some of the lakes in Wisconsin. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s, which was organized 
as Congregational a few years ago, had its origin 
in a Presbyterian mission Sunday school, which was 
organized as the Fifth Presbyterian Church. The 
latter started to build a costly brick and stone 
edifice, but only the vestry has been used by the 
eburch until the present time. The property passed 
to the People’s Church by purchase in 1892, and has 
cost $35,000. It is now proposed, under the careful 
leadership of Mr. Fisher, to complete the building 
and furnish the main auditorium. Mr. Fisher goes 
East for two weeks during August for a short vaca- 
tion. Rey. J. M. Lewis, who served the church as 
pastor in 1893-95, is spending a portion of his vaca- 
tion among his old parishioners. 

MARION observed communion seryices Aug. 1, 
Rey. J. W. Comfort officiating. Mr. Comfort also 
preached at the Christian Temple Aug. 8 at union 
services of the Temple and Congregational churches. 
The last three Sundays in August he is engaged to 
supply the First Church, St. Louis, made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. J. H. George. 

ANGOLA.—Since Rey. E. S. Smith assumed the 
pastorate last year the spiritual interest has in- 
creased, and members have been received at every 
communion. Many of the church members have 
cottages at Lake James and adjoining lakes, and 
the summer services are suspended by the church. 
Mr. Smith is resting at home. 

Nichigan 

SAGINAW.—At the midweek prayer meetings dur- 
ing the pastor’s vacation some novel features have 
been introduced. After one really spiritual meet- 
ing tea was served to about 60 persons, and the 
meeting then took the form of a social hour. One 
person read from Hiram Golf’s Religion. The same 
feature was to be continued till the book was read. 


GAYLORD has been greatly strengthened since 
the coming of Rev. F.C. Wood. The parsonage has 
been removed to a new lot by the side of the church 
and thoroughly remodeled. The churel building 
is at present undergoing extensive enlargement 
and repairs. 

Bay Vrrw.—Rey. Joel Martin, evangelist, and 
Rev. Matthew Knowles, with others, held success- 
ful services Aug. 1 with the employés of a large 
circus company. The services were largely at- 
tended and most heartily enjoyed. 

MICHIGAN CENTER.—This enthusiastic little 
church is about to lose its pastor, Rev. D. D. Gor- 
ton, who goes to Olivet College to complete his stud- 
ies. He is much beloved and will be missed. 

WILLIAMSTON.—The meeting house has been 
painted and repaired, and the women have under- 
taken to carpet it. 

: Wisconsin 

TRUAX PRAIRIE, a promising new enterprise, 
progresses steadily in its rich farming community 
under the able leadership of Rev. H. R. Vaughn. 
During spring and summer the church has received 
21 accessions, which doubles its members. All ob- 
ligations are met when due. 

EAU CLAIRE.—Second. Rey. D. R. Anderson, 
the pastor, commences the second year of his. pas- 
torate with much hope. ‘The Sunday school has for 


some time overflowed the capacity of the building, | 


classes haying to retire for their lessons to neigh- 
boring houses. 

BELOIT.—Second has added another Sunday 
school to those which it has had charge of. The 
latest has Deacon C. H. McCumber for superintend- 
ent. He is also superintendent at the home school. 
Rey. W. W. Sleeper is pastor. . 

IRVINGTON will dedicate its new house next 
month. The incomplete building has been in use, 


j 
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when outdoor services are not held, because of re 
strictions on the use of the schoolhouse. 


DODGEVILLE AND PLyYMouTH.—The Sunday 
school cleared about $200 from an excursion to 
Monona, Lake Assembly, the day of Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth’s address. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


St. Louts.—Central. Dy. C.S. Sargent is spend- 
ing his vacation at the East, preaching one Sunday 
each in Worcester and Magnolia, Mass., and Phila- 
delphia. His father, Dr. R. M. Sargent, supplies 
the pulpit during his son’s absence. Extreme heat 
leads to omission of the evening service.——Foun- 
tain Park. In the absence of the pastor during 
August the morning service is maintained, but in 
the evening the house is closed.m—Hope. On ac- 
count of the heat the evening preaching service is 
held out of doors an hour earlier than usual. The 
change is in every way advantageous. 


lowa 


CENTER.—This country church is connected with 
Manson, under the care of Rev. F. G. Wilcox. Al- 
though 15 years of age, it has had no house of wor- 
ship until now. The new $900 building, with 125 
sittings, was dedicated, Aug. 8, free of debt and 
without aid from the C. C. B.S. Rey. D. G. Yonker, 
pastor when the church was organized, preached 
the dedicatory sermon, and Secretary Douglass 
preached ‘at other services during the day. The con- 
tributions at the dedicatory service amounted to 
$265. 

Sioux C1ry.—Pilgrim. Why Is Life Like a Rail- 
road? is the subject of a lecture prepared especially 
for railroad men and their friends by the pastor, 
Rey. E. H. H. Holman. He has had considerable 
experience in this line of work, as Pilgrim is the out- 
growth of a railroad mission of which he was at the 
head. He plans to deliver the lecture in several of 
the railroad towns of the State during the summer. 


OsAGE.—AS aresult of special meetings conducted 
by the Smith brothers of Chicago, much interest 
was aroused in country communities. At one of 
these points Rey. W. W. Gist has established a Sun- 
day afternoon preaching service. Thirteen mem- 
bers have been received into the church, 11 on 
confession, as first fruits of the revival. 


GREEN MounrtTvAIN.—Rev. O. H. L. Mason has 
begun the third year of his pastorate here. The 
church celebrated, June 20, the 40th anniversary of 
its organization. Of the 10 original members only 
one is now living. Of the 376 that have joined dur- 
ing its history, 121 united during the past 10 years. 

GowRIE.—Evangelist F. B. Smith of Chicago held 
union tent meetings for two weeks, beginning July 
11, with good results. A large number confessed 
their faith in Christ, and 19 were received into the 
church Aug. 8. Others expect to unite. Rev. 
Mandus Barrett is pastor. 

GREENVILLE.—This German church is being sup- 
plied for the present by Rev. Adam Goettschel, who 
for four years was emigrant missionary in the har- 
bor of New York and later has been laboring in the 
Evangelical Association. 

Union.—Through the efforts of the women the 
ehureh has been newly carpeted, and the Young 
Ladies’ Society proposes to continue the good work 
by adding a new set of choir chairs. 

The church at Valley Junction is now ready to let 
the contract for a new building. Thirty-nine 
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hopeful conversions at Percival resulted from the 
visit of Mr. A. B. Hobbs of Moody Institute with 
his gospel wagon. 

Minnesota 

EDGERTON.—Rey. Elijah Carter, for several years 
the beloved pastor of this church, closed his labors a 
few months ago on account of ill health. During 
his ministry a house of worship and a parsonage 
were erected and the church was much strength- 
ened. A new pastor has now been secured and the 
ebhurch will go forward. 

VERNDALE.— Since the coming of Rev. F. J. 
Brown the work has grown. At the out-station, 
Bertha, the almost extinct church has been re- 
vived the result of a visit from Evangelist 
OkKerstein, and a new house of worship, the only 
oné in the community, is in process of erection. 


as 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth has enjoyed for six 
weeks the ministrations of Rey. J. M. Dutton of 
Newtonville, Mass. His close attention to the 
vital truths of Scripture has won the interest of all. 

MApIsOoN.—The women’s society has recently 
paid off a mortgage indebtedness of $200. It has 
also painted the meeting house and contributed the 
proceeds of one day’s work to the American Board. 

PELICAN RAPIDs.—The work has made decided 
gain since the coming of Rey. E. P. Crane, and he is 
to remain another year. Congregations are large, 
and several persons have recently united. 

FERGUS FALLS.—Since the coming of Rey. C. M. G. 
Harwood last September 30 persons have joined 
the church, congregations have increased and the 
Sunday school has nearly doubled. 


ORTONVILLE is struggling on without a pastor 
during the summer, and will continue to do so until 
it is again even with the world financially. 

GLYNDON.—The C. E. Society carries on the serv- 
ices in the absence of the pastor, and also conducts 
a Sunday school in an out-district. 


Kansas 


MACON dedicated its new building Aug. 4. Supt. 
L. P. Broad preached the sermon and Evangelist 
Karn and Rey. R. H. Harper of Ellis preached at 
other meetings. At the communion held at the close 
of the dedication service three persons requested 
prayers for their conversion. The building, which 
is on the treeless, destitute frontier, was once a 
schoolhouse, and was drawn 40 miles across the 
prairie by the Macon people. The improvements 
cost $635, of which the C. C. B. S. furnished $200. 
The devotion of the people to the enterprise, amid 
their poverty, has been heroic. 


Nebraska 


HYANNIS, the county seat of Grant County, holds 
an important position in the northwestern part of 
the State. The region is occupied mostly by cattle 
farms, which are now in a satisfactory condition. 
The church has made little progress since organiza- 
tion for want of a permanent pastor. Plans have 
been in contemplation for the erection of a church 
plant which should combine a house of worship with 
parsonage and a club house or reading-room. A 
large number of young men come into the region to 
engage in the cattle business for whom it is desira- 
ble to provide some place of resort. Mrs. H. S. Cas- 
well, who visited the field last November in connec- 
tion with Superintendent Bross, wasmuch attracted 
to the movement and has interested Eastern friends. 
The building is now going forward in accordance 
with careful plans prepared by competent archi- 
tects. An efficient pastor has been found in Mr. 
B. H. Jones of the last class in Oberlin Seminary, 
who, with his family, is now on the field. 


South Dakota 
LETCHER.—This little chureh has recently en- 
larged its meeting house to double the former size, 
has added a tower and otherwise improved the 
property. Rededication services were held Aug. 1, 
Supt. W. H. Thrall preaching the sermon. 
OACOMA.—Mr, J. L, Blanks of Oberlin Seminary is 


doing excellent work on this frontier field. Besides 


holding services here he preaches both at White | 
Mr. Blanks will return to | 
! 


River and at Lyman. 
Oberlin in the fall. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Rey. John Comin, the pastor, is 
taking a four weeks’ vacation in Canada. Sunday 
afternoons Mr. Comin holds services every three 
weeks at West Point, Ola and Pukwana, three 
needy stations. 


Mrs. A. O, Nichols of Sioux City is doing heroic | 


missionary service In a large fleld, including River- 
side church in northwestern Iowa and two needy 
country polnts in southeastern South Dakota. 
fill the three Sunday appointments requires a ride 
of 35 miles, Cottage prayer meetings are also sus- 
tained. 

Exchanges are being made by some pastors, an 
arrangement which affords each a little rest, pleas- 
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ure and profit, and a wider knowledge of the State 
work. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SonoMA.—The auditorium was reopened Aug. 1, 
having been thoroughly renovated. A new organ 
was used for the first time. This is the gift of Mrs. 
Craig—a friend of the church since its organization 
—in memory of her late husband. Soon a handsome 
stained window will be placed in the church in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Obed Choat, who were 
among the charter members and both of whom have 
recently died. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—First is sifting its roll of 768 
names, 124 of which represent permanently ab- 
sentees.— Third is being supplied during vacation 
by Rey. J. A. Cruzan, editor of The Pacific and a 
former pastor.—Bethany. Rev. W. C. Pond, the 
faithful pastor, never takes a vacation, unless a 
Southern tour in February in behalf of his Chinese 
work be so considered. 


First Church, Los Angeles, is now 30 years old, 
and has a membership of 580. 


HAWAII 


Hito.—A handsome $14,000 edifice was dedi_ 
cated Independence Day. It contains a fine new 
pipe organ costing $3,000, of which Hon. Alex. 
Young of Honolulu gave $1,000. Another gift was 
a $1,000 clock for the tower. While local residents 
have contributed generously, the work could not 
have been completed on so large a scale at this 
time but for the princely gifts of non-residents in- 
terested in the locality, The church, which is 
nearly 30 years old, has a present membership of 
108. It has raised $88,500 altogether, an average 
of $3,000 per year. 
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Calls 


BORTON, Carl D., Villa Ridge, Ill., to Rio and New 
Windsor, Accepts, and will study at Knox College. 
BUSHELL, Jonas, Leavenworth, Wn., to Eagle Harbor. 
DRAWBRIDGE, R.N., Middleton, N.H., to Union, 
where he has been supplying. ms ano 

DYER, Frank, to People’s Ch., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

GRISWOLD, A. Linley, Custer, Mich, to his old field at 
Grandyille. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, Orrin H., formerly of Madrone, Wn., to 
ae and Bradley. Accepts, with address at Way- 
and, 

KNIGHT, Fred. T., formerly of Andover Sem., to the 
new Park and Downs Ch., Norfolk Downs, Quiney, 
Mass. Accepts. 

KRUM, John P., Kelloggsville, 0., to Mesopotamia. 


Accepts. 
MOORE, Gainer P., Olivet, Mich., to Cedar Springs and 
E, Nelson, Mich. meee and has begun work. 
MOORE, John W., to Liberty (Trevor), Wis. AcoaTts. 
MORACH, Jacob, Princeton, Neb., to German Ch., 
Avoca, lo. Accepts, and has begun work. 
MYLNE, Geo. W., Freeport, Mich., to White Cloud. 
PIERCE, Chas. P., Yale Sem., to E. Douglass, Mass., for 
a year from ert 1. Accepts. 
QUEEN, Chas. N., Rootstown, O., recalled to Fredonia, 


Kan. 

QUICK, Abram _J., Ludlow, Mass., declines call to 
a H. His address after Sept. 1 will be Balti- 
more, Md. 

ot ‘Austin, Yale Sem., accepts call to Forest Grove, 


Ore. 

ROBINSON, Wm. J., recently of Ashby, Mass., to Web- 
ster and. Salisbury, N. H., for a year. ‘Accepts, to be- 
sin at once, 

SHAW, B. J., Leeds, Eng., to Hartland, Wis. Accepts. 

SHIRLEY, Arthur, Lyme, Ct., to supply at Somersville 
for six months. 

Rochester, 


STEVENS, Almon O. (Bapt.) Minn., to 
al. Accepts. 


Plymouth Ave, Ch., Oakland ] 

VARLEY, Arthur, declines call to remain another year 
at Oxford, Me. He will engage in study, 

WEBB, Henry W., principal of Normal Inst., Grand 


View, Tenn., to Gettysburg, 8. D. Accepts. 
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Ordinations and Installations 


DYER, Frank, o. Bethesda Ch. Chiece 31 


Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. H. B. Harrison, 


‘ord and 


. A. Moffat. 

RURING, Victor H., o. Highmore, 8. D., <~. 4. Sermon, 
Rey. B. H. Burtt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Thrall, P. B. Fisk, E. W. Jenney and Mr. Norvell. 

WATT, R. Geo., o. and i. Fitch Bay, Que., Aug. 10. 

Sermon, Prof. W. H. Warriner; omer pare, Rev. 
Messrs. B. W. Day, Robt. Hay, G. H. _, & 
Read, Churchill! Moore. 

WOODWARD, Geo. H., o. Princeton, Me., “pe 3. 
Sermon, Rev. H. E. Lombard; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. F. Harding, G. A. Mills, J. A. Lawrence, 

C. D. Crane, H. W. Conley. 


Resignations 
CRAWFORD, Oliver C., Iron River, Wis., to take effect 
Sept. 10. 
DIXON, Wm., Ferry St. Ch., New Haven, Ct. 
FITCH, Lucius R., Lakeside (Close Lake P. 0.), Io 
MERRITT, Wm. ©., Snohomish, Wn. 


Churches Organized 


QUINCY, Mass., Norfolk Downs, Park and Downs Union 
Ch., 27 July, 23 members. 


Miscellaneous 


EMERSON, Jas. C., who some time ago left his pastorate 
at Deerfield, N. H., for California in search of health, 
has returned, nothing benefited by his trip, much to 
the sorrow of his many friends. ‘ _ 

McQUARRIE, Neil P., has closed work at Niagara, N. D., 
and will enter the evangelistic field. : 

ST. JOHN, Benj., pactan of North Park Ch., Des Moines, 
Io., With his family, is enjoyinga vacation in Colorado, 

WRIGHT, Cassius E., Austin, Minn., on account of 
throat trouble has been spending his vacation at 
Colorado Springs and has now gone to the Pacific 
coast. 


To Buffalo and return for one fare is what the 
Fitchburg R. R. offers account of the G. A. R, na- 
tional encampment. Tickets are good going Aug. 
21 to 23, and returning until Aug. 31 inclusive. 
Write to J. R. Watson, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t., Boston, 
Mass., for circulars. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG, on which 
was fought the decisive, as well as the greatest, 
battle of the Civil War, is one of the points of inter- 
est visited on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
and Washington, which will leave Boston Sept. 8. 
Rate, including all necessary expenses during the 
entire time absent, $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Tones up the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gives Ambition 
and Makes Him Feel Young and 
Vigorous—An Excellent Remedy. 
“My wife and daughter use Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla for toning up the system and regard it 

as an excellent remedy for that purpose. I 

have also used it myself and experienced its 

beneficial effects in toning up the system. It 
gives me ambition and makes me feel young 
and vigorous. I am 60 years old and my strong 
and healthy physical condition is largely due 
to the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’”’ CRAw- 
FoRD F. Mowry, Smithfield, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsa= 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoop’s; take no substitute. 
are tasteless, mild, effective. 


Hood’s Pills {{ druggists. 25 cents. 


ROTHSCHILD'S IDEA. 


Rothschild’s maxim through all his life was 


the best!” It was not merely the maxim 


of a rich man, but it was the crystallized wis- 
dom of a successful man. 
valuable. 

Now follow it a step further. 
never 


And as such it is 


There is 
a better time to buy the best than when 
one else is buying the cheapest; that is, 
the ordinary buyer is economizing. Then 


the price of the best falls under the stagnation 
of no demand, and great values may be captured. 

Here is one of ‘the tables in our collection of Empire furniture. It is a fair 
| type of a hundred other pieces that we have had made at considerable cost. 
The fierce grindstone of ‘hard times’’ has brought some of our choicest fur- 
It is the chance of a lifetime. 


“ 
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Serres, CoE, 


PRAYER MEETING 

, BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Aug. 29-Sept.4. The Idols We Are 
Likely to Worship. Ex. 20: 1-6; Luke 12: 13-21. 

This generation will never go back to the 
worship of sticks and stones, and it is hard 
for us to realize that human beings in any age 
or part of the world could bow down before 
objects which are to us only interesting curios. 
But we ought not to be too sure that we have 
outgrown the tendency to put something else 
than the supreme God before us as the object 
of our affection and the goal of our desires. 
Boston and New York have their idols as well 
as Hindustan and Patagonia. What we call 
the best society renders homage to things that 
may be as poor a substitute for the living God 
as the grinning faces carved out of wood or 
ivory. Whether we are a part or not of the 
ease-loving, self-indulgent social circles, we 
cannot help being to a greater or less degree 
affected by their atmosphere and ideals. Hence, 
as followers of the straightforward, sincere 
Nazarene, we need to take to heart constantly 
the injunction, ‘‘ Little children, guard your- 
selves from idols.’ 

Suecess is a modern idol; we bow down be- 
fore it in the person of the shrewd capitalist. 
We forget the distinction that was well made 
by a Massachusetts pastor the other day when 
speaking of one of his rich parishioners who 
had just died. He said, ‘‘He was not merely 
a successful business man, but he was a suc- 
cessful man in business.” Here in America 
we are prone to test men altogether by what 
they have accomplished in commercial life, in 
literature, in politics. Napoleon’s question, 
which he put whenever a subordinate was 
recommended for promotion, ‘‘What has he 
done?’ is too often the only question we ask 
regarding a man. But there are other ques- 
tions which must be asked before we have 
actually taken his measure. It is as important 
to learn how he has won his suecess and what 
he is doing with it now hé has obtained it. It 


is equally important to be scrupulously just to | 
lives which are apparent failures, but which | 


in God’s sight are greater successes than the 
life of a Rothschild. 

Cleverness and smartness constitute a two- 
faced idol to which we are apt to bring our 
homage. 


they will continue so to do, for brain power is 
something which we all may justly covet, but 
the art of making epigrammatic remarks, of 
being entertaining, of outwitting a slower 
man is never to be thought of for a moment in 
comparison with the possession of those old- 
fashioned virtues—honesty, prudence, manli- 
ness, consideration for others. 

Perhaps these and other modern idols are 
all to be traced back to the love of self in both 
the ancient and the modern world. This idol 
has over and again reared its head and bade 
generations of men and women worship him. 
Christ comes to deliver us from this love of 
self, which if indulged in leads to the erection 
of countless other idols and remands God en- 
tirely to the background of our lives. 


’ . . ’ 
A Serious Crisis in the Amer- 
ican Board 

The Prudential Committee of the American Board 
is extremely loath to present at this time anything 
in the nature of a special appeal. It feels com- 
pelled, however, to make known clearly the situa- 
tion in which the Board is now placed and its ina- 
bility to relieve the situation. 

The gradual falling off in receipts for the first 
nine months of the year has been a keen disap- 
pointment, but the uplift in June gave the hope of a 
turn in the tide. Instead of the continued increase, 
the donations from churches and individuals for 
July are nearly $17,000 less than in July, 1896, 
thus creating a total loss of about $65,000. Every 


effort has been made during the year, even to crip- | 


pling of the missions, to reduce expenditures to the 
probable income. The committee could not have 


Of course they have always com- | 
manded the world’s admiration and no doubt | 
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anticipated such a decrease in revenue as it is now | 


compelled to face. Unless help comes at once the 
result must be a burdensome debt at home, as well 
as a further crippling of the work abroad. 


The Spirit of God is working marvelously in | 


many of our missions, but the financial supplies are 
not forthcoming. The churches upon which re- 
sponsibility rests must know the facts. The situa- 
tion calls for prayer and heart searching on the part 
of the constituency of the Board. In the few re- 
maining days there is time to change apparent dis- 
aster into inspiring success. 

Remittances received by Sept. 6 will be entered 
into the accounts of the fiscal year. 


The committee awaits with much anxiety, but not | 


without hope, the response which will come from 


the churches and individuals in view of this state- | 


ment. EDWIN B. WEBB, Chairman. 
CHARLES H. DANIELS, Clerk. 


THE thirty-first annual encampment of the 
G. A. R. will be held in Buffalo this year. If you 
are going remember that the Fitchburg R. R. is the 
popular route. 
trip. 

A RELIABLE INSTITUTION.—This can be truly 
said of the Bryant & Stratton Commercial School of 
Boston, which, as our readers will notice by the ad- 
vyertisement in this week’s issue, will reopen Tues- 
day, Sept. 7. This school is one of the largest and 
most successful of its class in the world. It stands 
at the head of schools of a similar character, and 
the value of its training is attested by hundreds of 
graduates who are occupying positions of trust in 
the leading counting-rooms of New England. 


will be left undone. 


FREE! 


A Beautiful 
Transparent 


P| Window. | 
| Thermometer 


‘ {22 in. long 3 in. wide] 
A tofastenoutside 
ithe window is 

~} carefullypacked 
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cakes of 
}e| Jersey Cream 
| Toilet Soap. 


It required years of costly and careful ex- 
eriments to hing a oiled Soa > that should 

be fully up to the High Standard of the FA- 

MOUS LLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS. 


For Summer Use. 


For the comnion skin affections during hot 
weather, the Soothing, Healing Qualities of 
JERSEY CREAM SOAP are unsurpassed. 


Rate only one fare for the round 


18% | 
ean be patronized with the most implicit confidence | 
that nothing that is possible to be done for its pupils | 
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Ss 
SEA 


ME YORK CONDENS 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


% “INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
j FREE on APPLICATION. 
NEw YORK CONDENSED MILK Co.NY. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Sample Cake 
of this exquisite 
Soap mailed to 
any address up- 
on receipt of 

2 cents. 


Pull-Sized Cake 
15 cents. 


One Doz. Cakes | 
and the Ther- ff 

mometer sent fa 
prepaid to any Fy 
express Office [i 
in the Unitea [@ 
States for ; 


Is Absolutely Pure, Delicatel 
Gives Universal Satisfaction. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. G, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Manufacturers for over Half a Century of 
WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED SHAVING SOAPS. 
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Christian Endeavor Notes 


Honorary members of a Concord, N. H., society 
are called on as leaders of the meetings. 


Eight brothers, all Endeavorers, at home on a 
vacation, were the leaders of a prayer meeting in a 
Pennsylvania society lately. 

It is the custom of the Chicago Union to have a 
summer outing at which all may enjoy recreation 
and simple sports. This year it is held for a week 


on the grounds of the Y. M. C. A. at Lake Geneva. 


Thirteen delegates went to San Francisco from a 
Nevada society that has no chureh east of it on the 
line of railroad nearer than Ogden, Utah, while to 
the west the nearest pastor is distant 10 hours’ 
ride by rail. 

Meetings have been held in the jail in Pittsfield, 
Mass., once a month by the local union. Prisoners 
and sheriff have asked to have the meetings contin- 
ued as they have been. There were about 20 re- 
quests for prayers at one meeting. 

The society at Lagos, the first in Yoruba Land, 
West Africa, has grown in a year from five mem- 
bers to 200. Its first anniversary was observed by 
a sociable to which Christian workers in the vicinity 
of all denominations were invited. Addresses were 
given and messages and gifts received from others, 
among them the wife of the governor and a number 
of missionaries. 


The Sunday on which the San Francisco conven- 
tion was in session was obseryed by Ridgefield 
(N. J.) Endeavorers by a convention of their own, 


beginning with a morning prayer meeting and in- 
cluding a Junior exercise, a temperance rally and a 
praise in addition to the regular church 
The Sunday evening following the con- 
vention the society of the First Church at Traverse 
City, Mich., had ‘a San Francisco echo meeting. 
No delegates were sent ‘to California, but from pa- 
pers received excellent reports were prepared. 


service 


services. 


Evangelistic work in the larger places has been 
dione by the New York but the State 
union has now undertaken a movement for the 
especial benefit of smaller country towns. In the 
past the gatherings at Keuka Lake Assembly 
grounds have drawn a great number from the sur- 
rounding district, and the union has taken charge 
of the grounds for the summer for the purpose of 
holding meetings there, with the thought that the 
influence will thus be widely felt. Several evangel- 
ists have been secured, Rey. A. C. Dixon, D.D., is 
to assist and it is hoped that Mr. Moody ean be 
obtained for a day at least. 


societies, 


‘ ‘ 

Biographical 
REY. SAMUEL FOWLER DICKINSON 
Who died in Colorado Springs, Col., Aug. 7, was 
born in South Williamstown, Mass., July 25, 1839. 
He was educated at. the State University of Michi- 
gan and at Chicago Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated in 1869. After supplying the 
chureh at Sheboygan, Wis., for a brief period, he 
was accepted and ordained as a foreign missionary, 
expecting to be sent, out under the American 
Board. [ll health, however, obliged him to aban- 
don the foreign work and content himself with pas- 
toral work in this country. His pastorates were at 
Blue Island and Cambridge, Ill, Newton, lo., and 
Grand Junction, Col. 


Books of the Week 


H. L. Hastings. Boston. 


THe Errors OF EVOLUTION. By Robert Patter- 
son. pp. 271. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONOLOGY. By 
George Hempl, Ph. D. pp. 268. $2.10. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. pp. 539. $1.50. 
FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE. By 


F. Schuyler Mathews. pp. 269. $1.25, 
THE STORY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By Douglas 
Archibald. pp. 194. 40 cents. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD, By Frances Fisher 
Wood. pp. 154. $1.00. 
JEROME—A PooR MAN. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
pp. 506, $1.50. 
’ Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE SriRiItvAL Lire. By Phillips Brooks. pp. 
on. 50 cents. 
Frederick A, Stokes Co. New York. 
Tue TovucustTone or Lire. By Ellen MacMa- 
hon, pp. 286, 75 cents. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 
PSALTER AND CANTICLES. Edited by H. G. 
Archer and Rey. L. D. Reed. pp.i450, $1.25, 


Macmillan Co. New York. 
DANIEL AND THE MINOR PROPHETS. 
RK. G. Moulton, Ph.D. pp. 286. 


PAPER 


Edited by 
50 cents. 
COVERS 
imerican Baptist Puls. Soc. 


Was THERE A SECOND ISAIAH? 
EK. Bartlett. pp. 47. 10 cents. 


Philadelphia. 
By Rey. Thomas 
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GosPEL By J. 


pp. 32. 


MISSIONS. 
10 cents. 


M. Robertson, D.D. | 


MAGAZINES 
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Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words lo a line. 
money should be sent.with the notice. 


Each 
The 


BACON—In Ayer, Aug. 11, Deacon Jacob Bacon, for- 
merly of Gloucester, aged 89 yrs., 6 mos. 

BEACH—In Vernon Center, Ct., Rev. Homer T. Beach, 
aged 41 yrs. 

SHERRILL—In Lisbon, Ill., July 16, Louis, father of 
Rey. Dana Sherrill, of Hoopeston, aged 83 yrs. 


ROBERT L. MERRIAM 

A long life marked throughout by consistency and use- 
fulness—a character built upon Jesus Christ as its foun- 
dation stone and peryaded by his spirit—a husband, a 
father, a brother, a friend, loved and trusted by all who 
knew him. Such a man was Robert L. Merriam, who 
passed from the earthly to the heavenly home on July 19. 

Mr. Merriam was born in Salem, N. Y., May 27, 1822. 
From his earliest years he was surrounded by Christian 
influences which were at once strong and sweet and 
which were undoubtedly the means of his conversion 
while yet in early boyhood at the age of fifteen years. In 
later years he reinarked, ‘I can never forget the sound 
of mother’s voice in prayer.” 

Mr. Merriam left his early home for Lowell, Mass., 
when fourteen years old, and a few years later came to 
Boston and began his business life. Here he entered 
also upon a life of Christian activity, which was never 
lessened until later years brought 2 failure of health and 
strength. Personal work with the sailors on the wharves, 
neighborhood prayer meetings, city missionary work 
and Sunday school work were among the deparments of | 
Christian service to which he freely gave of his time and 
strength. During this period he was a member of Cen- 
tral and of Park Street Churches. 

On Noy. 7, 1849, Mr. Merriam was married to Mary 
Moore Tappan, daughter of the late Josiah F. Tappan of 
Brunswick, Me. 

After a temporary residence of a year and a half in 
Council Bluffs, Io., he removed his family to Cincinnati, 
connecting himself with the Seventh Street Presbyterian 
Church, of which the late Rey. Henry M. Storrs was 
pastor, between whom and himself the warmest friend- 
ship existed ever after. A year later he located at Xenia, 
O., Mr. Merriam at this time being actively engaged in 
the railroad business. 

The years of the Civil War brought a great strain 
upon his energies, but he proved the possibility of car- 
rying heavy. burdens on six days and of keeping the 
Lord’s Day free for his service and gh a aes g During six 
years of this period he was Sunday school superintend- 
ent, and later ruling elder, in the Presbyterian church. 

In 1872 Mr. Merriam returned to Boston, and soon 
after united with the Mt. Vernon Church, of which he 
was a member till his removal to Newton, in 1877, 
where the closing years of his life were spent. 

Much illness and loss of strength wereé-his portion 
during the last twenty years of his life, but they were 
borne with unfailing sweetness and cheerfulness and 
trust in God’s goodness. The closing months of his life 
were shadowed by clouds which obscured his mental 
vision, but they were only for a time and were forever 
scattered by the brightness of the glory into which he 
has entered. | 

Many hearts and lives are today the poorer and lone- | 
lier because this life and heart have been taken from the 
earth. A widow and three sons, Albert C., Robert L., 
and Charles T., survive Mr, Merriam. As By OC. 


TCHING 
— SKIN | 
DISEASES 


Instant Retief for torturing, disfiguring, itching, burn- 
ing. and scaly skin and scalp diseases with loss of hair. in 
® Warm bath wii) CuTIcuRA Soar, asingle application 
of CuTicura (vo /ntment), and a iu!) cos) of CuTicura | 
RESOLVEN r, greatestofblood pur.iersandhumorcures | 


(uticura 


Te sold throughout the world. Porrer D. arp C. Corr.. Sole 
Bonet Bowton: aw “* How to Cure Itching Skin Diseases,” {ne | 


RED ROUGH HANDS Be cote os 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
gives the liver just the help needed. This time-tried 
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The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 


your lamp, more light besides. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


To Messrs. CRADDOCK & Co., 
DuRHAM, N..C., July 15, 1897. 
Mr. John W. Sheppard, of our town, tells 
me that he had used your imported * East 
InpDIA Hemp” with such beneficial results 
that I have concluded to ask you to fill the 
within order for me, as I am similarly afflicted 
with supposed consumption and the spitting 
up of bloody mucus. 
R. C. PLEASANTS. 


In 1882, Mr. John W. Sheppard, of Durham, 
was almost a skeleton, confined to his bed and 
supposed to be dying of consumption. He 
took Dr. H. James’ preparation of ‘“ Easr 
INpIA Hemp” and was fully restored to 
health. In his last letter he says: ‘I now 
weigh 150 pounds, have an appetite that would 
shame a dog, can sleep from 9 p. m. till 6 a. m. 
without breaking my nap. am well and 
hearty, and have never been confined to bed a 
single day since I was cured with your 
remedies.’’ 


N. B.—This speaks well for Cannabis Indiea. 
It has prolonged the life of Mr. Sheppard 
fifteen years, and he now recommends it to 
Mr. Pleasants. This remedy is prepared fn 
Caleutta and imported by CRADDOCK & Co., 
sole proprietors, 1032 Race Street, Philadelphia ; 
$2.50 per bottle, or three bottles, $6.50. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, W Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
biation ever discovered. Weak Lun, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels ared ing many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use. 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


uina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera | 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 

creases the Appetite, Strengthens the %)5 
Nerves and builds up the entiresystem. Sf 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 


on J rr '> 


Tur Most SuccessFut 
for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Btc. 


None genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD, 


KC UROPE, 


rue Bonaparte, Paris.” AIL DRUGGIST 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


When in doubt, doctor the 


A sluggish liver is responsible for las- 
headache, mental depression, 
pain in back, constipation and disor- 


dered digestion. 


good that you'd doubt its being a 
e prompt relief it gives. soc, & $1. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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Other New Sayings of Jesus 


Mr. James Hardy Ropes, instructor at 
Harvard Divinity School, whose article else- 
where should be read, has recently published 
at Leipsie a valuable book on the sayings of 
Jesus outside of the canonical gospels. . From 
the Guardian we take this list of the sayings 
which he regards as genuine: 


i, Acts xx. 35. ii. St. John vii. 58—viii. 
11, ii. 1 Thess. iv. 15-17. iv. Rev. xvi. 
15. 

y. “In whatsoever state I find you, in 
es will I also judge you.” (Justin Mar- 
yr.) 

vi. ‘“‘Ask for that which is great, and 
that which is little shall be added to you.” 
(Clem. Alex., Origen. ) 

vil. “Prove yourselves tried 
changers.” (Clem. Alex. Apelles, 
Hom. Didasealia, Pistis Sophia.) 

Vili. “(Woe to him) who has saddened 
his brotheyr’s spirit.”” (The gospel aceord- 
ing to the Hebrews, as quoted by Jerome.) 

ix. Never be joyful save when you 
ee upon your brother in love.” (Zb.) 

The Lord saith—‘‘Ye shall be as 
laiftibs in the midst of wolves.” But 
Peter answering saith unto him, “But 
what if the wolves tear the lambs in 
pieces?’ Jesus said to Peter, ‘“‘Let the 
lambs not fear that the wolves can hurt 
them after their death; and do you not 
fear those who kill you and can do no 
more to you, but fear him who, after you 
are dead, hath power over soul and body 
to an them into hell.” (Clem. Rom. il. 
C215 

xi. This consists of a long insertion in 
the history of the rich young man: 

“The Lord said to him, How sayest 
thou, I have kept the law and the proph- 
ets, for it is written in the law, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and lo, 
there are many brothers of thine, sons of 
Abraham, covered with dung and dying 
of hunger, and thy house is full of many 
good things, and yet not one goes out 
from it to them.” (The gospel according 
to the Hebrews, as quoted by Origen.) 

xii. “I shall select for Myself the good, 
those good whom My Father which is in 
Heaven hath given Me.” (The gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, as quoted by Eu- 
sebius. ) 

xiii. “She hath gathered it from the 
hire of a harlot, and to the hire of a har- 
lot shall it return (cf. Micah i. 7, Deut. 
Xxiil. 18). From folly has itcome and to 
the place of folly shall it return.”” (The 
Talmud, where the context implies that 
the meaning is that Christians are to 
have nothing to do with the price of sin 
or with anything that is evil.) 

xiv. This is an addition of several 
verses in Codex Bezae and the Latin and 
Syriac versions to St. Matt. xx. 28. In 
the main they correspond in thought to 
St. Luke xiv. 8-11, but they contain one 
verse not found there: 

_ “Ye seek from being small to grow 
great, and so that from being Ogee ye 
grow less.” 


money- 


THE open season for deer in the Adirondacks 
begins Aug. 16. After that date the Fitchburg 
R. R. will, if possible, be a more popular route than 
it is now. The buffet parlor car to Plattsburg on 
the 8 A. M. train runs full every day. 


THE Quebee Central Railway is the direct tourist 
reute between Boston and Quebec, Portland and 
Quebec and New York and Quebec. Elegant mod- 
erm palace Pullman cars leave Boston on the 
1.15 Pp. M. train daily, and run through to Quebec. 
Through Pullman cars from Portland to Quebec 
and from Springfield to Quebec daily by this route. 
Time-tables and tourist guide entitled Train Pic- 
tures Along the Line of the Quebec Central Railway 
will be mailed upon application. See that your 
_ tickets read via Boston & Maine and Quebec Cen 
tral Railways. J. H. Walsh, General Passenger 
Agent, Sherbrooke, P. Q. P. R. Neill, Traveling 
Passenger Agent, Room 74, Union Station, Boston, 
Mass. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS.—I have taken several adver- 
tised remedies for pimples and black heads on my face, 
but they have produced no good results. After taking a 
few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla my skin is perfectly 
clear, and I am feeling better; in’ fact, my general 


health is better than ft has been for several years.—MIss 
MAUD ANDERSON, 32 Moore St. 


Hoop’s PIL“s are the favorite family cathartic. 
Easy to take, gentle, mild, 25 cents. 


Clem.. 
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CORNELL 

Buffalo, 
KENTUCKY~ 

Louisville. intending to paint. 


Natonal Lead Co., 


| by far the best paint. 


RAG TIGAL painters every- 
where use and recommend 


ePure White Lead 


(see, <list Ob. 


_brands which are genuine) and 
‘Pure Linseed Oil because they 


make not only the cheapest but 


In fact 


you cannot afford to use any- 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead ‘Linung Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pamphlet giving 


I Broadway, New York. 


Make Cooking 
Easy ! 


Don't try to 


keep house without a 


Peed Shiv on “Ray 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A NURSE?” 


SEND FOR 


“How to Become a Trained Nurse,” 


By MISS JANE HODSON, 
Graduate of the New York Hospital. 


The only book of the kind and indispensable to every 
intending nurse. 
and Canadian) Training Se 
the one best suited to you, and so save time, money and 
trouble. Fifteen chapters on Nursing, by Super intend- 
ents, &c. Fully illustrated. Hig sly” indorsed. Price 
$1. 75—(orders received before publie ation, about Oc- 
tober 1)—will be filled at $1.50. Circular free. Address 


WILLIAM ABBATT, Publisher, 31 Nassau St., N.Y. | 


(P. O. Box 2489.) 


. UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


EL..u5. . TE! 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Feoniry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS #2 54:3 


& PEAL 
PUREST BELL METAL (QOrEES At AN 


ee rt 
Send for Price Ee 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, SALTIMORE, MD. 


‘““FORBID A FOOL A 
THING AND THAT HE 
WILL DO.”? DON’T USE 


Gives pectic wlars of all (American | 


1001s, enabling you to choose | qrticle recently published in The Congregation- 


| alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 


This Oven nee 


“Glenwood” RANCES. 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 


| 


| 


is the ‘“‘Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 


ever invented. 
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A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 


en- 
| titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 


| preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


I@- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _Sf 


4 ets. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio, 
Beer ena woe Church Bells & Chimes, 

ighest Grade, Pure Tone 


Bells. Founders of Largest Bell Oa oriean 


SAPOLIO 


Human Intellect 


Has devised no better system for 


‘ benefit of mankind than Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


Represents the widest extension of the 


scheme for it insures 


The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


GIBRALTAR. 


the whole family, 


children, women and 
Ages 1 to 70. 
Amounts $15 to 
$50,000. Premiums 


payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, 


men. 


weekly. 


Write for particulars. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building; 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - - $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JrR., Vice-President, 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Avgustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


? 
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HARPER’S MAGAZI 


(FOR SEPTEMBER | _ | NOW READY | 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 8y HENRY JAMES 
This is a view of the artist and writer as he 
appeared to an intimate friend and fellow- 
craftsman, and is important as an interpre- 
tation as well as exceedingly interesting. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY 


By JAMES BARNES 
This historical sketch 
is richly illustrated from 
old and very rare prints 
in the possession of the 
author. 


A GOODLY ARRAY OF FICTION 

SERIALS: The Great Stone of Sardis, by FRANK R. 
Srockton. The Kentuckians, by JoHn Fox, Jr.— 
SHORT STORIES: The Great Medicine-Horse, written 
and illustrated by FrREpDERIC REMINGTON. The Lost 
Ball, by W. G. VAN T. SUTPHEN, illustrated by W. H. 
Hyper. The Look in a Man’s Face, by M. URQUHART, 
illustrated by GusTAVE VERBEEK. Without Incum- 
brance, by EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR. Her Majesty, 
by Marton MANVILLE Pore. The Various Tempers of 
Grandmother Gregg, by RurH MCENERY STUART. 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PROSPECT 


By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N,. 


A significant forecast 
of the part the United 
States must be prepared 
to take in future con- 
flicts. 
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For Good Health 
USE 
rot eA 


Relieves all Pain. 
Controls all Hemorrhages. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which is 
printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Weak. Watery. Worthless. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Pond's Extract Co., New York and London, 
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“ Bartholomew 
With Ins cold dew.” 


Sve BarTHOLOMEW’S ON THE Hitt 


Jes (Res my brother, 
I like your roomy church ; 

I like your way of leaving 

* AA JK No sinners in the lurch. 


I wish the world were wealthy 
In ministers like you, 

When at the lovely August 
You give the blessed dew. 


I love your rambling Abbey, 
So long ago begun, 

Whose choirs are in the treetops, 
Whose censer is the sun. 


Its windows are the morning ; 
Its rafters are the stars ; 

The fog-banks float like incense 
Up from its purple floors. 


And where the ruddy apples 

Make lamps in the green gloom, 
The flowers in congregation 

Are never pressed for room. 


But in your hillside chapel, 
Gi with its gorgeous paints, 

They bow before the Presence. 
They are the golden saints. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
BLISS CARMAN, 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade continue to grow 
better, and there is now but little chance of 
our missing a great period of prosperity. The 
fuctors and conditions are at hand which will 
biing about a boom. Wheat is selling at $1 
per bushel, crops abroad are short, the West 
anil South are buying merchandise more 
li erally than for years, Eastern factories are 
sturting up, the free gold in the treasury is 
la ge in amount, and the whole country is on 
rozk bottom basis and in a position quickly to 
pond to these changed and favorable con- 
ditions. 

‘he volume of trade increasing, and 
prices are stiffening up gradually to a point 
ere good profits are visible. At some West- 
er. centers business has not been so good 
1892. Large dealings in dry 
clothing, shoes and hardware are reported. 
Responding to the great advance in wheat, 
flour has gone up to $6.75 per barrel at retail. 
The same flour could be bought a year ago for 
$1. Hides, leather, cotton goods and 
woolens for spring delivery are all higher. 
Steel aud iron also reflect the effects of the | 
business revival, many concerns having started 
up their furnaces during the past ten days. 
Bessemer pig is twenty-five cents per ton 
higher. 

In the stock market there has been a re- 
actionary tendency. The big Wall Street lead- 
ers have taken profits and now want to see | 
stocks sell lower that they may take them | 
back again. There is nothing in sight to 
cause a break in prices, however, and it looks 
as though the market was a purchase on all | 
declines. Good judges expect a resumption 
of the bull market after Sept. 10, or there- 
abouts. 
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Education 


Pacifie University has secured from the 
East three new members for its faculty—Al]- 
bert R. Sweetser, formerly instructor in bot- 
any at Harvard, Miss Mary F. Farnham, a 
Mt. Holyoke graduate and special student at 
Radeliffe, and Miss Martha 8S. Evans from the 
Curry School of Expression, Boston. 


The Dartmouth Young Men’s Christian 
Association earnestly asks pastors of students 
who are to enter Dartmouth in September to | 
write to the association. A few words of in- 
troduction, telling how the association can 
help the new comer, will enable them to be of 
the greatest service in the opening days of the | 
term. Itis better to send such letters early. | 
They may be addressed to Joseph W. Hobbs, | 
Hanover, N. H. The Y. M. C. A. of Oberlin / 

| 


College makes a similar request. 

—— The report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. Har- | 
ris, for the year ended July 1, 1896, has just | 
been completed. The report shows a total | 
enrollment in that year in the schools and | 
colleges, both publie and private, of 15,997,197 
pupils, an inerease of 308,575. The number in 
public institutions was 14,465,571, and in pri- 
vate institutions 1,531,826. In addition there 
were 418,000 pupils in the various special 
schools and institutions, including business 
colleges, music conservatories, Indian and 
reform schools, making the total enrollment 
for the whole country 16,415,197. 


— Lafayette College has received by a re- 
cent distribution of the Fayerweather estate 
the sum of $75,000. This is from the residu- 
ary fund which has been so long in litigation, 
and is in addition to the $50,000 already paid 
on account of the legacy made in Mr. Fayer- 
weather’s will. Thus the college has thus far 
received from the Fayerweather estate $125,- | 
000. A further distribution is expected early 
in the autumn, the probable amount of which 
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| posion as private secretary. 


woman, a position of trust in a Christian family. Isa 
good seamstress, housekeeper, and und@rstands the care 
| of vants. Highest testimonials given. Address 


| office, 


| stamp for sample and prices to Clarence C. Warner, 


ARPETS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


is not known, but it is expected to be at least 
$10,000. This recent payment makes the 
amount received by Lafayette College from 
gifts during the college year 1896-7 about 395,- 
000. The friends of the college hope that an 
era of greatly increased prosperity is begin- 
ning. 


Beauties of Moral Suasion 


Old Gentleman: “Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you? ”’ 

Little Boy: ‘‘Never. We have moral sua- 
sion at our schoo).”’ 

Old Gentleman: “ What’s that? ”’ 

Little Boy: “OQ, we get kep’ in, and stood up | 
in corners, and locked out and locked in, and | 
made to write one word a thousand times, and | 
scowled at and jawed at, and that’s all.” 


ee — = | 
Substitutes for Horsford’s 

Acid Phosphate are Dangerous. 

3ecause they cost less, many substitutes are 
offered, some of which are dangerous, and none of | 
which will produce the same effect as the genuine. | 
Insist upon having ‘*‘ HORSFoRD’s,”’ whether buying | 
a bottle of acid phosphate or ‘‘ phosphate” in a glass 
of soda. 


save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
———— 
Subscribers’ Wants 

Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. | 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Private desires a 


Secretary. A young woman 
. 3est of references can 
»e given. Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R.I. 


A 
stands all kinds of needlework, dressmaking. 
be useful otherwise. Address P. O. 
ville, Ct. 


position in a Christian home by one who under- 
Willing to | 
30x 220, Plants- 


Kindergartner. <A kindergartner wishes a position 
as teacher in some private family at their home, or in 
some winter resort, or as assistant in a school. Best 
references given. Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Secretary. Wanted, by a graduate of a woman’s 
college, a position as secretary, companion, or tutor. 
Two years’ experience as teacher. Address M. E. H., 
89 North Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 

Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experi- 
ence as chief clerk in a large savings bank (now sus- | 
pended) desires a position in a financial institution. 
Address R, F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 


Position of Trust. Wanted, by a refined, American 


EK. F. W., Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Below Ave. E. 
Board. Best accommodations, with special rates for 
September. Commodious house, broad piazza 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good bicycle 
Near seminary buildings for friends of students. 
forcircular. Box 12. A. J. H., East Northfield. 


Write 


Preacher. An excellent, young licentiate preacher 
would like to correspond with any church of our denomi--| 
nation looking for a wide-awake pastor or assistant. Had 
experience in mission work of the South. Best of refer- 
ence. Address D. L. W., Congregationalist office. 


Matron. Wanted a matron for dining-room and | 
kitchen, also a teacher of cooking and sewing, for large 
colored institution in the South. State special training, 
experience, age, religious connection, and give refer- 
ences. ‘‘Atlanta,’’ Fairview House, Intervale, N. H. 

Companion. An intelligent, refined, middle-aged 
woman desires position as useful companion to elderly 
lady or invalid. Good reader and sewer and experienced 
private secretary. Small compensation and good home 
required. Willing to go anywhere. Good reference. 
Address E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 


Organ Position Wanted by an organ graduate of 
the N. E. Conservatory, with ten years’ experience as | 
organist and choir master. A church position in the 
East where there would be an opening to teach piano, 
organ and theory. Address Organist, Congregationalist 


Guide to Boston. A young man_will accompany 
young people on pilgrimages among Boston’s historic 
and modern places of interest, starting from corner of 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. at 10 and 3 daily. Forspecial | 
appointments address Nat. B. Dodge, 49 Bowdoin Ave., 
Dorchester, Mass. (See ‘Conversation Corner” of | 


| July 29.) 


The Silent Message Envelope. Man's sin, God's 
justice, God's gift, the way of salvation, and an impor- 
tant personal question, mee gprvin by a unique and 
striking design, on the outside of every letter you write. 
A practical way of giving the divine message. 


Send 


Ware, Mass. 


aTMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 


FACTURERS’ 


PRICES. 65 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


ST. 


$175.00 


| sideration for the purpose of attractin 


| nine weeks’ 


The Buckeye 
Dash 
Lamp 


lights the darkest road 
200 feet ahead, and is 
equally good as a 
side lamp or hand lan- 
tern. Has a powerful 
reflector and _ bull’s- 
Won't blow out in the strong- 
est wind. Send for our catalogue. 


Buy it of your dealer, He has it, cr can get i: if 
you insist. Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse, N, Y. 


CASH PRIZES 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the 
Following Question: 


Where does the word ** GRANDMOTHER ” ap- 
pear in the Bible? 

FIRST CASH PRIZE.— 8100.00 to five per- 
sons first sending correct answers. 

SECOND CASH PRIZE.—850.00 to next ten 
persons sending correct answers. 

THIRD CASH PRIZE.—S8$25.00 to next twen- 
ty-five sending correct answers. 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to date 


eye lens. 


| letter is received, hence it is advisable that your letter 


should be among the first. You can win one.of these 
prizes if you are quick and use your brains. 

The above rewards are given free and without con- 
attention to 
THE HOME QUEEN, the most ihe: up-to-date Ladies’ 
Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations of the latest 
styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s garments, special 
yage on how to Decorate China, and other departments. 

ts present circulation exceeds 100,000 copies, 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your answer 
25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Six Months’ Trial Sub- 
scription to THE HoME QUEEN. 

Extra Inducements.—All persons sending 25 cents, 
whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition toa 
six months’ subscription, receive by return mail a copy 
of “The Queen’s Reveries,” consisting of five choice 
pieces of music, which would cost you at retail $1.25. 

This competition closes October 20th. The correct 
answer, with names of winners, will be printed in the 
November issue. Any Mercantile Agency or Bank will 
tell you as to our reliability. Address 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 


Dept. 71, Station K. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE MONUMENTS. 
A Protest Against the Modern School of Old 
Vestament Critics. 
By DR. FRITZ HOMMEL, 

Professor of Semitic Languages at Munich. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
Edmund McClure, M.A., and Leonard Crossle. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“The Higher Critics will be compelled to answer Dr, 
Hommel’s protest or abandon the contest.”—New York 
Observer. 0 

“ Original in research, scholarly in fact and tm form.” 
— Western Christian Advocate. r 

“A singularly powerful plea against the modern school 


| of Biblical criticism.”— Mail and Express. 


“A positive and pronounced pro against this mod- 
ern rationalistic school.”’—Herald and Presbyter. 
Cooper Union, 


E.G J.B. Youn 
Sacred Songs No. I 


No other new book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in training attendants for convalescent and 
ehronic cases, ete., Oct. 4 and Noy. 1, Fee, $15 for 
course. Particulars of 
Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor. 

92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P.M. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


BOSTON. 


26 August 1897 


H. GAZE & SONS’ ita. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 
NOV. 3 
Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


275 to 8490 

Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
application. 
Independent Tickets 
. _Every where. 
Choice berths on all 

steamers, 

W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
peer money carsurely. earn it. Can prove 

@ it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS 22 e;t§ 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


British Review, London.—<* We know 
nothing which gives: so clear an idea of 
the roots and growth of American Con- 
gregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects.” 
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Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
In America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Ciarx, and 
Rev. H. A. Bripcman. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


— ONE DOLLAR. 


(~ This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subseribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. ; 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it. at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ 


; Rosie Transcript, Boston, Mass. — 
“The author, also those who wrote 
special chapters and those who wrote in- 
troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
them for this great work. The book 
should find a place.in every pastor’s 
study, and in every Congregational house- 
hold in America.” 
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Educational 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E. I. BoSworvtH, Sec’y. 


NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15. Regular Course; 
Elective Courses; Special Lectures; Practical Aims. 
It is expected that Prof. James Orr of Edinburgh will 
lecture in October. For information, write to 
HENRY M. BooTrH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN $8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD = “.%3",97° 
cuexcelel. THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


for College Graduates. 
Full information on appli- 
HARTFORD, CT. 


cation to 
Prof. E. K. MITCHELL. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address by the Rev. MARVIN R. VIN- 
CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 23, at 4 P.M. 

Students are urged to be present at the opening. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses in the 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethies, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


For catalogues 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Ir PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


ReEcrErpts for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be perce. at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 


line, each insertion, et. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (for Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Gide Students. Rev. GEO, W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, N. H. Both sexes 
pares for college. Endowed. #$1é 
catalogue; address Prin. F. W. ERD 


Pre- 


Thorough. 
For 


for a year. 
6'P;, Aci Mis 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H.  Eighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students o 
limited means received on the ‘3100 a year plan.’’ 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15,1897. Send for Catalogues. aa 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 


VERMONT 


VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


| ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEITY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 


VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETT: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of ddigence 
and zea/. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for orfg?nality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composttion and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varicd inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office opem 
daily, from 9 till2o0’clock. Prospectus Post Free, 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept. 7. For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. | 
= is = | declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. 
address, 


d For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music 
and Special Courses. excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Ulustrated Manual. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM, 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ties. Music Departments, Broad courses of study. 
#200 a year. Send for Catalogue. 

H. 8, COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Formerly School for Christian Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. A band of Student Volunteers recently inves’ 
tigated and decided upon the Institution. A’ promi- 
nent Sunday school man says: ‘* A few more years of 
such careful management and it will become recog- 
nized everywhere as a necessity. It represents a great 
and practical idea.” Three distinct courses in each 
of the Departments, Bible School and Missionary. 
Open to men and women of recoguized ability and 
consecration. Fall term opens Sept. 8 Send Yor 
catalogue to the Sec’y, J. L. DIXON, 


| SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 


| Sanitation, Swimming. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Christian Work. (B.Y.W.C.A.) Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
etc. Tenth year. Address for circulars Miss L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly principal D. L. 
Moody’s Training School), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Tabor 
Academy, 
Marion, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, ete. ; = Saag accommodations in new 
and improyed buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, ete.; over 20 acres of lawns and 

roves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


| For both sexes. Prepares for 
| College and Scientific Institu- 
| tions. Delightful Location. 
/ Commodious Buildings. Full | 

equipment. Terms reasonable. 
| Send for Catalogue. 


| 
DANA M. DusTAN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. - 
A Home School for Girls Meatunyte- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. eat home influences. Beau- 
os situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15,1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 


Rev. SAMUEL VY. CoLk, President, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSE?TS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

30ston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number Qnany 


sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; 
comforts not stinted. 
4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 


Regular expense for school year, 500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hail. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14.  Lilus- | 
trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin., 
East Greenwich, R. 1. 


OHLO 


Oberlin | 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatery of Music, the Academy. 


The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer. 


JAMES RK. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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NEW YoRK 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 


Wells College. 


This thorenghly 
endowed = tustitu 
| tion now stands 
.among the first _of 
the collexes for 
young women in 

his country. 
Founded in 18 

by Henry Wells 
| Esq. Ce irentet of 
} the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 

fts from him and 
rom Mr. Edwin B. 
Morgan. The pro- 
a os gress of this ‘col- 
lege has been rapid and it has been constantly breaden- 
ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
yassed in its educational facilities. Young woimen who 
‘Intend taking a college course are invited ty send for 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. Address 

WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. I)... Pres. 


NEW YORK, FORT EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Elocution. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory . 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, \. Y. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


64th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 
all year. Fall term Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 


he Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Boarding and day school for girls. Each depart- 
ment in charge of a specialist. Individual instruction. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, an 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 


schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls, 
“ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 


colleges. Advanced study in literature and lower 
College branches for special students 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 
“Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


General education or preparation for col- 
lege; large grounds in healthful situation. 
Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s method of con- 
centrated attention and memory. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Only forty- 
five minutes from New York. 

(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN. A.B, 


CONNECTIC UT, GREENWICH. 
Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 


lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses. Unusnally 


healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 
academy and 18th of Home. ; ‘ 
J. H. Roov, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW DEPARTME T UNIVERSITY. 


Hon, T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session eek 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar+ 


rett, LL. B., 8ec’y, 100 Washington Street, 


MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 
Northfield, Minn. Regular Classical, Scientific 
and Literary Courses. iberal Electives. Both 
sexes. Also an Academy which fits for any 
and a School of Music. ys ¥ 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and f 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, | 


to 
it. 
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Dr. DUNNING’S 


Congregationalists in America 
may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. 


See Advertisement on page 275. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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3 Months for 25 cts: 


4 Weeks Free 


more needed in our country than 
r it is now. We quoted with ap- 
proval last week the statement of the 
New York Evening Post that the problem 
of putting an end to lynchings in this 
country was a national problem, not a 
sectional one. The events of the past 
week confirm that opinion. It was with 
difficulty that the officers of the law in 
Albany, N. Y., last Friday, landed within 
prison walls a man charged with abduct- 
ing a child, so clamorous and violent was 
the mob, which insisted that he be lynched. 
A day or two before that the German 
market farmers of a town in Cook County, 
Ill., only a few miles from Chicago, chased, 
captured and pounded to death a German 
tramp who had assaulted the wife of one 
of their fellow-farmers. These facts show 
that there is a spirit abroad among the 
people of the North as well as those of 
the South which chafes at the law’s delays 
and insists upon immediate vengeance. 
From every quarter of New England come 
reports of assaults, murders and suicides, 
indicating that life is being held less sacred 
than it was wont to be, and that for some 
reason or other the tone of our commu- 
nity life is far from being as healthy as it 
should be. The situation calls earnestly 
to thoughtful men to find some adequate 
remedy, some moral and spiritual move- 
ment which will lift public sentiment to a 
worthier and manlier level. What should 
it be? 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard 
University, at the annual Ashfield dinner 
last week, gave one answer to this ques- 
tion which it will be well for us all to 
heed. Liberty has degenerated into li- 
cense, and laxity of morals has followed 
laxity of belief. The factors in our rural 
communities that, formerly contributed 
to create strong public sentiment in favor 
of law\and order have weakened. Disin- 
tegrating factors have come in and are 
doing a deadly work. Professor Norton 
said that parental discipline has grown 
lax, moral training in the schools wants 
efficiency, town officers are slack in en- 
_ forcing law, and the public encourages 
their negligence. The consequences are 
loafers, hoodlums, criminals. Professor 


\ plea for the Puritan spirit was never 
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Norton’s remedy is a return to the old 
Puritan sense of sin, longing for personal 
and civic righteousness, and just severity 
and celerity in the execution of punish- 
ment by public officials. He calls for the 
banding together of the law-abiding, law- 
respecting men of every community to 
see to it that vice is suppressed, laziness 
and shiftlessness done away with, and all 
law enforced. It is not surprising to one 
who knows Professor Norton’s past to 
find him sounding a note of warning, for 
he has ever stood ready to speak frankly 


‘on all questions of state, not caring 


whether he was in the minority or the 
majority—in this respect emulating the 
example of his intimate friend, the late 
James Russell Lowell—but it is signifi- 
cant that a man who so distinctly stands 
for all that the word culture implies ac- 
knowledges that the time has come in 
New England for a return to a philosophy 
of life which placed character before and 
above intellectual attainments, and made 
the right relation of every soul with its 
Maker the end to be sought by every 
man. There can be no. safe and abiding 
sense of authority unless God is en- 
throned in the individual life. The only 
sure remedy for lawlessness is to be found 
in creating Christian homes, Christian 
schools and Christian communities. 


At last there seems to be a prospect 
that the questions of Congregational fel- 
lowship which have arisen from the case 
of Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown will be settled in 
the only way in which they can be set- 
tled, by acouncil. Dr. Brown has asked 
the Bay Conference to unite with him in 
calling a council to consider solely the 
question, Whether or not the conference 
was justified in suspending him from 
membership. The conference has ac- 
cepted his proposal, adding also the ques- 
tion, Was Rey. C. O. Brown justified in 
seeking and accepting membership in the 
Dubuque Association while under sus- 
pension? These two questions cover 
the matters of polity which are of inter- 
est to the whole denomination, and 
through their careful consideration by a 
properly selected council some permanent 
gain may yet issue from these unfortu- 
nate complications. The time, place and 
membership of the council remain to be 
settled by the two parties calling it. It 
is understood, of course, that none of the 
churches of the Bay Conference, the Du- 
buque and Chicago Associations, whose 
acts are to be passed upon, could properly 
be members of the council, which should 
be of such character and so entirely free 
from the suspicion of having been chosen 
in the interests of either party as to com- 
mand full confidence in its result. 


The honor of being generally considered 
the leading citizen of a community is one 
to be coveted. Frequently it falls to a 
clergyman, frequently to a physician, 
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often to a jurist, sometimes to a mer- 
chant or manufacturer. It is to be noted 
that when the librarian of the city of 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. Dr. William Rice, 
died last week, The Republican said of 
him: “The city has had no citizen who 
contributed more constantly and wisely 
to her advancement in all the higher 
things of life, and no one who has held 
more modestly and tenaciously to right 
views.’ Here would seem: to be a new 
profession coming to the front challeng- 
ing the others for the right to compete in 
the race for civic respect and gratitude. 
And why not, when you consider what an 
opportunity for usefulness and inspira- 
tion the post of town or city librarian af- 
fords? The library co-ordinating with the 
school and home may become the ally of 
the teacher and the parent; co-ordinating 
with the factory or the farm it may serve 
both the employer and employé. Fortu- 
nate is the city or town that has for its 
librarian a man or woman who is a spirit, 
not merely alarge coginamachine. And 
thrice fortunate the community which 
has a librarian who, by his or her selec- 
tion of books or advice given to readers, 
ever sets before the people food that will 
make them rational and spiritual. 


The gravest menace to the prosperity 
which is returning to this country is the 
willingness of legislatures, state and na- 
tional, to be used for private advantage. 
In this respect they are in line with the 
legislative bodies of many of our great 
cities, like New York and Chicago, where 
schemes of shameless robbery of the pub- 
lic have often been consummated without 
disguise. It would be easy to cite in- 
stances of such legislative attempts, even 
in the recent history of Massachusetts, 
where men of high standing have served 
as lobbyists for reward. This is the rock 
looming up most threateningly in the 
course of our ship of state, which seems to 
be steering boldly towards it. Nothing 
short of a great uprising of honest citizens 
throughout the land can maintain in 
legislation a fair definition of honesty. 
The London Spectator, in making a com- 
parison between the condition of England 
and the United States, thus puts its finger 
on the core of our disease: 

We do not say there is no case of a bad and 
rotten monopoly here; we know that swin- 
dling companies and their dishonest “‘ pro- 
moters’’ are even more general here than in 
the United States. But here the victim is 
usually the gull who believes in lying pros- 
pectuses and newspaper paragraphs; in the 
United States the whole public is made a vic- 
tim by public official participation in what 
ought to be a purely private enterprise—i. e., 
a “natural ”’ evolution of capital. 


A Unitarian minister of Albany, N. Y., 
contributes to the Christian Register a 
confession, which came to him at second- 
hand, of a minister in that city who said 
that if he should preach what he believed 
he could not hold his pulpit for a month. 


. The same writer tells of another minister 
in the same city who said to a Unitarian, 
“T believe substantially as you do on 
these points; but my people expect me to 
preach along certain lines, and of course 
I have to do it.””. Wedo not, of course, 
question the truth of these statements. 
We have frequently noted similar inci- 
dents recorded in the columns of our 
contemporary; and we have been much 
impressed by the fact that ministers of 
evangelical churches who do not believe 
what they preach invariably hunt for 
Unitarians in order to make to them con- 
fession of their duplicity. It is likewise 
remarkable that the congregations of 
these ministers not only hold to their 
traditional belief with unwavering tenac- 
ity, but compel their unbelieving pastors 
to preach it acceptably and keep them 
from going over into the Unitarian fold, 
which is so ready to receive them. This 
power of orthodoxy to convince the people 
and bind their ministers seems to be a 
perpetual puzzle to Unitarians. 


The Larger Vision 


Christian experience in our time has 
circumscribed itself. Many have grown 
intensely in earnest to relieve poverty, to 
change social conditions, to elevate hu- 
manity in the name of Christ. But the 
far vision has faded. Immortality is no 
longer assumed; it is only argued. A 
prayer for the attainment of a blessed 
hereafter sounds like a survival of time- 
worn phrases. A sermon on heavenis not 
only a rarity; it seems to many to be an 
anachronism. We are persuaded that we 
experience the presence of Christ, that 
the Holy Spirit dwells in us. We may 
realize that ‘“‘now we see in a mirror, 
darkly.”” But we rarely hear of the long- 
ing to see face to face, of the triumphant 
expectation to know Christ, “‘even.as also 
I have been known.”’ 

It may be that Christians in the last 
generation too much ignored the present, 
fixed their thoughts too exclusively on 
the life beyond. It is certain that the 
prevailing type of Christianity today is 
too much absorbed in the present. The 
church has lost power because Christians 
have withdrawn their gaze from the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, and from the conse- 
quences, in hell and heaven, of his judg- 
ment pronounced. Intrying to picture the 
glory of eternal blessedness without its 
contrasted misery for unrepentant sin- 
ners, men have found the vision vanish- 
“ing, and in taking from present life its 
darkest fears they have robbed it of its 
brightest hopes. Faith languishes. When 
the veil falls on the future world, life is 
narrowed and cheapened. 

But if the larger vision seems strange, 
there is still a longing forit. What some 
have characterized as the Keswick School 
illustrates that longing. The Northfield 
conferences express it and seek to an- 
swer it. The list of topics of addresses 
being given there from day to day suggest 
a. realm of thought and emotion which, 
alas! is unusual in many of the churches. 
Who would expect to find in Boston or 
New York or Chicago Saturday evening 
papers the announcement of such sub- 
jects as these for the next day’s sermons 
in prominent churches; The Rapture of 
the Saints, The Personal Reign of Christ, 
The Purifying Hope, Biblical Holiness, 


‘or three rabbinical phrases. 
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Eternal Life and Death, 
Resurrection? Yet no one can question 
that these were abiding themes in the 
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minds of Christ and his apostles. With- 
out them the New Testament would be 
insipid. 

These themes, treated by earnest and 
able men, draw to Northfield large and 
increasing audiences. Nor are they com- 
posed of ignorant, unpractical, one-sided 
men and women. Young, educated men 
and women, active in business, at home 
in society, interested in ‘present affairs, 
gather there in large numbers. They 
seek the larger vision. They want to 
experience closer relations with Christ. 
They would look on things unseen which 
are eternal. 

If we listen to Christ and Paul and 
John, they will tell us that it is the busi- 
ness of the Christian to cultivate this 
larger vision. We shall find that those 
who are most in Christ’s company dwell 
much on these themes. Our ideals will 
expand. Our prayers will utter more 
specific confession of sin, deeper thanks- 
giving and larger desires. The thrill of 
new experience will be felt in the prayer 


“meetings and express itself in Sunday 


school teaching. If there should be less 
discussion in Christian conversation, there 
will be more praise and hope. 

It is wise for us to welcome messages 
from the world beyond sight and to en- 
courage aspirations for the clear vision of 
it. The critical mood will not discover it. 


Too often that mood is enamored of its own 
blindness. Weare willing that men should _ 


aspire after holiness, but when they pro- 
fess to have attained some measure of it 
we are afraid of the consequences. If 
they look toward heaven, we rejoice. Let 
us not dispute with them if they discover 
some things we have not yet seen. Nor 
may we too much occupy ourselves in con- 
sidering unwarrantable reports of things 
which others claim to have seen. To the 
sensible and profoundly spiritual setting 
forth of what has been called the Keswick 
teaching by Rey. G. Campbell Morgan on 
another page, every Christian heart will 
gratefully respond. If, as he suggests, re- 
ligious nomads exaggerate and caricature 
that teaching, our business as Christians 
is to emphasize the reality in our lives 
rather than to spend time in pointing out 
where it is counterfeited. To know God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, is 
life eternal. Whoever claims to have 
entered deeper into that knowledge than 
we should have fair consideration ac- 
corded to hisclaim. If his life confirms the 


claim, true disciples of Christ will give him - 


respect and love. <A single leaf dug out 
of an old grave, which claims to report 
what Jesus said, is attracting the atten- 
tion of the world. But it contains only 
an echo or two from the gospels, with two 
Is the testi- 
mony of lives now experiencing closest 
fellowship with Jesus worth less to us than 
this fragment of papyrus ? 


This is the time of year for family reunions, 
and reports of them are coming in. They 
ought to be more common than they are. 
Few people appreciate, until they attend such 
a gathering, or devote some attention to the 
study of their genealogy, how many of the 
good, and often of the great, men and women 
of the past were included among their ances- 
tors, or how many such among the living are 
related to them. The personal acquaintance- 
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ships formed and the inspiration gained at 
such a gathering are well worth taking the 
time and trouble which ‘are involved. 


A Temperance Experiment 

It is now nearly five years since the 
dispensary law was passed in South Caro- 
lina. That law placed the sale of liquor 
exclusively in the hands of the State. It 
guaranteed that all liquors sold should be 
chemically pure. It placed restrictions 
on their use, and provided that the profits 
of the business should be devoted to the 
public benefit. . 

Many temperance laws have failed for 
lack of public interest to enforce them, 
but this law originated with Mr. Tillman, 
the foremost political leader in the State. 
On its success he staked his reputation 
asa leader. In the office of governor of 
the State he appointed the men to carry it 
out. He used the militia to support it. 
When the Supreme Court of the State de- 
cided it unconstitutional he caused it to 
be reframed by a new legislature, so that 
it should stand in the courts. He secured 
the removal of judges who seemed un- 
friendly to it, and substituted those who 
made decisions inits favor. He organized 
a constabulary which searched private 
houses and availed itself of every means 
for securing evidence against offenders. 
It is stated in the Boston Transcript that 
more than fifty men have been killed by 
constables in their struggles to enforce 
the law. 

In important respects the law has pro- 
moted temperance. An article in last 
week’s Outlook gives testimony to that 
effect from many sources. The consump- 
tion of liquor has decreased, and in many 
places drunkenness has been lessened. 
Some of the worst influences of the saloon 
have been eliminated. Yet, in spite of 
the support it bas received, the law has 
proved practically a failure and its doom 
seems to be fixed. Prohibitionists, who 
will support no legislation except that 
which provides for the entire suppression 
of liquor selling, denounced the law. Liq- 
uor sellers resisted it and opened “blind 
tigers” in‘almost every city and town. 
Liquor drinkers hated it and fomented 
strife between the constabulary and the 
people, many of whom the constables re- 
garded with suspicion, and subjected to — 
annoyance and indignity. Insintations 
were not wanting that the liquor dealers 
appointed by the State were untrustwor- 
thy. At last the Federal Court decided 
that liquor in original packages could be 
sold without interference by State au- 
thorities and declared that single bottles 
might be original packages. Competition 
has thus been introduced which must ulti- 
mately drive the State out of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Tillman has repeatedly de- 
clared that the Federal courts, the bar 
keepers, the preachers and the devil are 
leagued together against the law. 

In important features this law re- 
sembled the Norwegian plan for regulat- 
ing the sale of liquor, for which a trial 
has been sought in Massachusetts. The 
opposition to this plan came from the same 
incongruous sources. The Oongregation- 
alist favored the passage of a bill by the. 
legislature permitting the experiment to be 
tried in certain towns under certain condi- 
tions. We should still advocate such legis- 
lation if it were again Mais Bethe 
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result of the South Carolina experiment 
makes us less hopeful that the Norwegian 
plan would succeed. It serves as one more 
illustration of the fact. that no successful 
method of restraining the liquor traffic 
has yet been discovered. Because that 
fact is admitted and because theorists 
have been unwilling to unite in any prac- 
ticable efforts to restrain it, the temper- 
ance cause is in a more discouraging con- 
dition today than it has been for many 
years. It will remain so till a new sense 
of personal responsibility for the blight 
of intemperance and a new realization of 
the lawlessness which the liquor traffic 
breeds shall unite the supporters of right- 
eousness and good order in the single pur- 
pose to abolish the saloon. 


The Lambeth Encyclical 


The combined wisdom of the Christian 
Church concerning vital questions of the 
day ought to be of great value. One 
would think it might be decisive. The 
unanimous opinion of a single branch of 
_ the church is of deep interest, especially 
when it claims to be superior to other 


branches because its organization was. 


divinely authorized and is divinely per- 
petuated. We therefore turned with eager 
anticipation to the encyclical of the Lam- 
beth Conference. A decade had passed 
since the preceding conference was held. 
This last assembly was composed of 
194 bishops, representing the Anglican 
Church throughout the world. They 
spent the month of July in London, 
engaged in deliberations to which the 
public was not admitted. 

The result now appears in a letter, 
signed on behalf of the conference by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the regis- 
trar and secretaries. Most of the ques- 
tions which agitate the Christian world 
were discussed. What are the conclu- 
sions of this great assembly concerning 
them? We quote a few of these conclu- 
sions. As to intemperance, the confer- 
ence solemnly declared that it “‘is one of 
the chief hindrances to religion in the 
great mass of our people.’’ Concerning 
marriage and divorce there is an affirma- 
tion that marriage is “a solemn bond,” 
and a warning against “the frequency 
and facility of recourse to courts of law’”’ 
for its dissolution. On industrial ques- 
tions the bishops are agreed that ‘‘ obedi- 
ence to the law of brotherhood would 
- ultimately in all probability prevent many 
of the evils which attend our present 
system.” As to war and arbitration, 
“the Church of Christ can never have 
any doubt for which of the two methods 
of determining national quarrels it ought 
to strive.” 

It is unnecessary to quote further. 
- These platitudes are perfectly correct. 
We find in them nothing to dispute and 
nothing to learn. The same dead level of 
safe and monotonous asseveration ex- 
‘tends through the entire document so far 
as questions of general interest are con- 
cerned. It only remains for some Martin 
Farquhar Tupper or Alfred Austin to turn 
the encyclical into verse, and its proper 
place in literature will be assured. 

Yet some important facts are illustrated 
by this remarkable production. It does 
not seem possible that a single bishop 
could have produced this succession of 
colorless commonplaces. They could have 
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resulted only from the discussions of many 
bishops representing many views. These 
final statements are so framed that no 
one of those represented would dissent 
from them. They show the limits of the 
power of great ecumenical bodies. These 
assemblies do not settle what is unsettled. 
Their chief service in advancing knowl- 
edge of truth lies in formulating what is 
already settled. 

The natural tendency of such a confer- 
ence, representing a great organization, is 
to seek to accomplish by authority what 
it cannot by assertion. The effort to ele- 
vate the Archbishop of Canterbury to a 
papal throne failed. But evidently the 
assembly deepened the sense of the neces- 
sity of subordinating individual opinions 
to the general mind of the Church. And 
the general mind of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in the encyclical, means little, as 
we haye seen. It can have meaning 
only by centralizing influence and power. 
Steps in this direction were taken. The 
archbishop may not be pope. But he was 
authorized to appoint ‘‘a central consulta- 
tive body for supplying information and 
advice.”? Such a body, appointed by the 
primate, can hardly make itself felt at 
all without gathering authority into the 
hands of a few leaders of the Church. It 
requires little prophetic insight to mark 
the direction in which what was once the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is drifting. 

This encyclical emphasizes a suggestion 
ofimportance to Congregationalists. The 
value of the Lambeth Conference was, no 
doubt, great in bringing together the lead- 
ers of the Church from different parts of 
the world, in giving information concern- 
ing the whole Church, in leading some 
sections to appreciate the difficulties of 
others and in quickening the sense of 
brotherhood and unity. From time to 
time these world gatherings do much 
good. But they should not be frequent. 
They do not accomplish the business of 
the churches. They do not even, unless 
dominated by a few master minds, chron- 
icle the advance of religious thought and 
life. They quicken religious sentiment 
and promote fellowship when they occur 
once or twice in a generation, or when 
they are created by some great movement 
in which all the churches share. 


A University on Paper 

Anything said to exist on paper usu- 
ally is understood to be only a plan. Itis 
not, and often is hardly likely to be, real- 
ized. But the university which Mr. J. B. 
Walker, proprietor of The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, proposes to found and of which 
Pres. E. B. Andrews, of Brown Univer- 
sity, according to report has consented to 
become the head, apparently is taking 
actual form and soon will begin opera- 
tions, although it is to be literally a uni- 
versity on paper. That is, it is to have 
no buildings, lecture halls or classrooms 
but is to be carried on chiefly, if not 
wholly, by correspondence. Its faculty 
need not dwell in any one town. Its 
students will continue to live at their 
own residences. Its work is to be home 
study, supervised by instructors who sel- 
dom, if ever, will see their pupils. Its 
purpose is to give the opportunity of com- 
pleting university courses of study to per- 
sons who cannot attend a university in 
the ordinary way. 
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The plan, as announced, seems to be 
based upon the Chautauqua idea and to 
be merely an elaboration and expansion 
of that. It differs from that, however, in 
two important respects. The instruction 
it offers is entirely gratuitous, and it pro- 
vides no place of assembly for its students. 
We do not see that it is necessarily to be 
condemned because it is a confessed ad- 
junct to the Cosmopolitan. The Chawtau- 
quan, an excellent magazine, owes its suc- 
cess mainly to Chautauqua. 

There is solid merit in the work done 
during recent years according to the 
Chautauqua plan. Thousands of lives 
have been brightened, broadened and 
deepened. All which is possible should 
be made out of such avenues to culture. 
But too much must not be expected. 
A university on paper never can equal 
a university in the usual sense of the 
word. 

The most valuable element of the uni- 
versity experience is not drawn from 
books. It grows out of the intercourse, 
we almost might say the'friction, of stu- 
dent with student. It is partly due to the 
university atmosphere, to the conscious- 
ness of association with great historic 
names, to the impressiveness .of the in- 
fluence of one great purpose, and that one 
of the noblest, upon hundreds of young 
men or women who share a common and 
inspiring life. There is an education in 
meeting upon terms of close fellowship 
with many different types of individual 
temperament and character and of social 
culture, and in personal observation of 
and acquaintance with such learned and 
often famous men as many of those who 
make up most university faculties. These 
things no university upon paper can sup- 
ply. Indeed its actual intellectual work 
must be conducted at arm’s length, so to 
speak; not only without the stimulus of 
the society of a present body of fellow- 
students but also without the magnetic 
and invaluable aid of regular personal 
intercourse with instructors. Chautau- 
qua, by its summer gatherings, at which 
many of the choicest professors of differ- 
ent universities conduct courses of study 
for large classes, in some measure affords 
the opportunity to meet this want. No 
provision of this sort appears in Mr. 
Walker’s plan. 

The peril of the university upon paper 
is that, no matter how carefully its opera- 
tions are conducted, its culture may prove 
to be only superficial. To avoid this re- 
sult is not easy in the oldest or best uni- 
versity. It will be far more difficult in 
the proposed institution. And superfi- 
cialism is such a conspicuous eyil in these 
days that any enlargement of the number 
of half-baked, shallow and, too often, 
conceited possessors of diplomas is some- 
thing to be dreaded. On the other hand 
many a student we hope will derive sub- 
stantial benefit from the carrying out of 
the proposed plan, and will be able to 
render his life much more useful to man- 
kind. It would not be surprising if one 
outcome should prove to be a consider- 
able increase in the number of students 
at the older universities. The university 
on paper may awaken in many young 
people an unconquerable desire not merely 
to pursue college courses of study but 
also to experience the charm and gain 
the advantage of actual college residence 
and fellowship. 
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The Power of Faith. The 
Impotence of Unbelief 


We often speak of the power of unbe- 
lief and in a sense it is proper to speak 
thus. Unbelief operates against faith as 
a hostile force, sometimes actively and al- 
ways at least passively opposed to it, and 
its representatives are foes not to be dis- 
regarded. Yet when faith and unbelief 
are compared the former is seen to be 
synonymous with power and the latter 
with weakness. Nor is this only because 
faith is so much the mightier that in a 
direct conflict between them it is unbelief 
which must go to the wall. It also is be- 
cause unbelief involves elements of weak- 
ness which are inherent and cannot be 
cured. 

Faith—of course. we are speaking of 
Christian faith—is positive and aggressive. 
Unbelief is negative and on the defensive. 
Faith asserts. Unbelief denies. Faith 
points to its long and brilliant record of 
achievements, facts long familiar to man- 
kind andimpregnable. Unbelief is forced 
to try to explain them away. Faith 
builds up. Unbelief pulls down. Faith 
tends to broaden one’s range of view, to 
enlarge experience, strengthen the foun- 
dations of character and promote the 
symmetry and perfection of its growing 
structure. Unbelief tends to narrow and 
belittle, to promote a one-sided, abnor- 
mal development. Faith is scientific in 
method. It insists upon full data before 
making up its judgment. Unbelief is un- 
scientific. It refuses to look at spiritual 
facts from the point of view of the expert. 

Therefore, and inevitably, faith is the 
stronger of the two. And more is true. 
Faith is absolutely, as well as compara- 
tively strong, while unbelief is weak. 
Faith holds fast by and draws vigor from 
the eternal Omnipotence. Unbelief holds 
itself aloof, trusting in itself. Faith ac- 
cepts and uses the divinely ordained con- 
ditions whereby strength is received from 
God. Unbelief rejects them if it does not 
even mock at them. Faith trusts in God, 
unbelief in itself; and self-reliance, al- 
though powerful when exercised in sub- 
ordination to God and in co-operation 
with him, is pitifully feeble by itself alone. 

History indorses this comparative esti- 
mate. Faith has worked wonders in the 
world. It has made the weakest strong, 
it has doubled the effectiveness of the 
mighty, it has made the cross of Christ’s 
humiliating death the sign and symbol of 
his conquering glory. It has won land 
upon land and nation after nation. It is 
advancing with steady steps to complete 
conquest. Ithas ennobled mankind every- 
where. But what has unbelief to show 
for a record? Where are its permanent 
victories, where its blessed influence, 
where the souls which it has made great? 
What help is it rendering today to the 
victims of fear, sorrow, calamity or sin? 
Who ever found comfort or help in it in 
his hour of extremity? No, it is only 
faith in God which is strength. Unbelief 
is, and must be, impotent. 


Under the shadow of recent New England 
tragedies and of possible disasters in the far 
Northwest, with what fitness the Pauls of to- 
day can reiterate the early apostle’s judgment 
as to the root of all evil, and how those who 
have coveted it have ‘“‘pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” It is not yet 
too late for some to hear him: “ But thou, O 
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man of God, flee these things; and follow after 
righteousness.”’ 


Current History 
The Impending Collapse of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life 

The insurance commissioner of the 
State of Massachusetts last week form- 
ally applied to the courts for the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Company, and temporary re- 
ceivers have been appointed. This com- 
pany was organized at a time when the 
legislature of the commonwealth was not 
as careful as it now is to safeguard the 
interests of policy holders. A few men, 
among them a clergyman, most of them 
veterans of the Civil War and members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, se- 
cured the charter and immediately ap- 
pealed to a constituency especially sus- 
ceptible to their beguiling statements. 
Whether or not the principle on which 
the company attempted to do business 
was inherently faulty, we do not pretend 
to say, but that the men in control were 
vested with too great power to do as 
they pleased with the funds of the policy 
holders we do believe; and being frail, 
they succumbed to temptation and pro- 
ceeded to further their own interests. 
The result is that today the death claims 
unpaid amount to nearly a million dol- 
lars; thousands of policy holders, many 
of them veterans of the Civil War and 
not a few of them Christian clergymen, 
find themselves advanced in years and 
only able to secure reinsurance at high 
rates—physical infirmities preventing 
many of them from securing any protec- 
tion—and their policies, on which pre- 
miums have been paid for many years, 
worthless as collateral for loans.or as 
assets for their heirs. We hope that pub- 
lic officials charged with the responsibility 
of protecting the people and punishing 
offenders will not fail to so investigate 
the mismanagement of this company that 
it may be made clear as noonday why it 
collapsed and who are responsible for the 
distress it has brought to individuals and 
the disgrace it has brought upon the com- 
monwealth.- It is useless, doubtless, to 
look for the meting out of retribution to 
the negligent legislators, but the former 
officials of the company certainly can be 
held responsible for their deeds, and the 
State insurance commissioner can be 
disciplined for any negligence or com- 
plicity should it be proved. 


The Imperative Need of Currency Reform 

The American Bankers’ Association, in 
session at Detroit last week, heard what 
will probably be the last official utterance 
of Mr. Eckels, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. When Mr. J. H. Eckels was nom- 
inated for this important place he was 
a comparatively unknown, young Illinois 
lawyer. Senators Sherman and Morrill 
both visited President Cleveland and en- 
deavored to dissuade him from persisting 
in keeping the nomination before the Sen- 
ate. The place had been filled so long by 
men trained to the banking business that 
they felt it was unwise to intrust so much 
responsibility to so young and so inex- 
perienced a man. But Mr. Cleveland 
knew his man, declined to withdraw the 
nomination and Mr. Eckels began to 
serve. He soon mastered not only the 
duties of his office but the history and 
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principles—so far as’we can ‘be said to 
have any principles—of our national 
finance. He speedily won the confidence 
of the banking and business world to a 
remarkable degree, and when he retires, a 
few weeks hence, to accept a lucrative 
position as manager of a great financial 
institution in New York, he will enter 
upon his work there conscious that his 
record as a public official is the most con- 
spicuously successful of any young man 
recently drafted into public life. 

This being so, his words uttered at 
Detroit last week come with all the more 
weight. Mr. Eckels is not so optimistic 
as to believe that the defeat of Mr. Bryan, 
or the ever increasing disparity in the 
value of gold and silver, or the bounteous 
harvest our farmers are now reaping, or 
the revival of industry are to be counted 
upon to save us from future financial 
crises similar to that which began in 1893 
and has lasted until the present time. 
He recognizes that our present currency 
system is one of the unfortunate burdens 
left with us by the Civil War, and he in- 
sists that its reform is a question neither 
of politics nor of political preferment, 
but rather one of ‘‘business self-preserva- 
tion,’ and should “enlist the public sen- 
timent that would bring swift punish- 
ment upon those who attempt to make it 
the plaything of party desires and the 
subject of mere political oratory.” He 
asserts, what no one can deny, that 


nowhere in any nation of equal importance 
is there to be found a currency and financial 
system so inadequate for the purposes to be 
accomplished as here. It presents in its cir- 
culation feature the singular spectacle of nine 
different kinds of currency, all except two of 
which are directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the credit of the United States. The 
Treasury Department established by it is the 
greatest banking institution in the land, 
clothed with the least powers for self-preser- 
vation and beneficial action. One statute re- 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
deem the legal tender notes in coin on presen- 
tation, and another compels him to pay them 
out that they may return again and again for 
redemption. Upon every hand the laws of 
the land make it an embarrassment to the 
profitable ¢onduct of the business affairs of 
the country. It adds to the embarrassment 
by the forced inflation of the volume of the 
circulating medium at one time and the forced 
contraction through the operation of the sub- 
treasury system at another. Its only source 
of strength lies in the believed for ce of 
attack upon its solvency by those who hold its 
obligations. Designing to have banks, ere- 
ated under it and subject to governmental 
supervision, supply the curreney needs of the 
country, it still insists on competing with 
them in their note-issuing functions, and pre- 
vents, through tax and other barriers which 
the laws erect, accomplishing the very pur- 
pose for which they were brought into being. 


And yet we fear that there is no sincere 
disposition among the leaders of the 
party now in power to squarely face this 
problem and attempt to solve it at the 
next session of Congress. Yet we know 
that it only needs pressure from business 
men throughout the country to force the 
Republican leaders to be courageous and 
wise. It is true that a degree of prosper- 
ity under present conditions can be at- 
tained, so long as a right-minded Execu- 
tive is in the presidential chair and the 
balance of trade is in our fayor, but the 
prosperity is not so great as it would be 
were our currency system simple, sound 
and flexible, and its foundation firmly 
laid in an explicit legislative order bind- 
ing us to a gold standard. . 


— 
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The Change of Attitude toward Silver 

The Iowa Republican State convention 
last week asserted the same views re- 
specting gold and silver coinage which 
were set forth in the national platform 
last fall. This was to be expected; but 
it.should be noted that at the Middle-of- 
the-Road Populist convention, held in the 
same State last week, the representative 
utterances placed less emphasis on the 
free coinage of silver and more stress 
upon the iniquity of the competitive sys- 
tem and the necessity of abolishing trusts 
and corporations. Thus the chairman 
of this convention said: ‘‘No party can 
ever succeed upon a single silver issue, 
for its inadequacy to relieve society of its 
stricken condition is apparent. The free 
coinage of silver would increase the vol- 
ume of money and raise prices, but would 
destroy no trusts, no monopolies and in 
no wise deprive corporations of their 
enormous absorbing powers. In fact, 
could they but realize it, it would increase 
them.” Ex-Governor Boies of Iowa, be- 
ginning the Democratic campaign in the 
same State last week, admitted that he 
had given up the hope of ever seeing sil- 
ver freely coined in this country in a 
ratio of 16 to 1 with gold. Nor does he 
now seem certain that it would be desir- 
able, although in the memorable cam- 
paign of last fall he was one of the 
stanchest of the advocates of free silver. 
The most feasible plan, under the present 
circumstances, he considers to be that 
which was recommended by Secretary 
Windom in 1889, which, to quote Mr. 
Windom’s own words, was this: 


Issue treasury notes against silver bullion 
at the market price of silver when deposited, 
payable on demand in such quantities in silver 
bullion as will equal in value at the date of 
presentation the number of dollars expressed 
on the face of notes at the market ‘price of 
silver, or in gold, at the option of the Govern- 
ment, or in silver dollars, at the option of the 
holder. 


These declarations indicate how rapidly 
present trade and agricultural conditions 
are changing the attitude of the men who 
for various reasons supported Mr. Bryan 
last fall. 

That the unprecedented recent decline 


_in the value of silver is bringing a crisis 


in the affairs of Mexico is apparent from 
the reports which come from the Mexican 
capital relative to the conferences which 
President Diaz and his advisers are hold- 
ing now, and the devices to which Mex- 
ican merchants are resorting in- order to 
adjust themselves to the new, and by no 
means agreeable, conditions. Mexican 
eredit abroad is so high that. she will 
probably be able to make better terms 
with her creditors than she could other- 
wise, if she decides to make the change 
from silver to the gold standard, and the 
conditions of her domestic industry and 


trade are such that she can resist the 


pressure for a change longer than a na- 
tion less fortunately situated could. Pres- 
ident Diaz is a man of such unusual abil- 
ity and resource that he may be counted 
upon to use every possible means to 
weather the storm and bring the ship of 
state through with least damage possible. 
A hint of what Mexico will try to do is 
found in the statement that at a cabinet 
meeting last week the government decided 
to investigate immediately the practi- 
cability of inducing gold miners from all 
parts of the world to come to Mexico and 
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seek gold, which is known to abound 
there in large quantities. Exempted from 
all taxation and aided in other ways by 
the state, the only provision which the 
government would enforce would be that 
the gold should not leave the country, 
but be deposited in the federal treasury 
and paid for in silver at the current rate 
of exchange on the day of deposit. 


President Faure’s Visit to Russia 

The former tanner and present success- 
ful business man now president of the 
French republic, M. Felix Faure, set 
forth for Russia last week, cheered by 
the Parisian crowd and carrying with 
him the assurance that France as a whole 
is loyal to Russia and disposed to adhere 
to the more or less definite compact that 
makes the Dual Alliance so formidable. 
There are those in France who feel that 
France has reaped but little from the 
alliance with Russia and need not expect 
to do much more than glean after Russia 
in the future. But they are in the minor- 
ity and unable to influence officials or 
sway public opinion. Indeed, if we are 
to believe M. de Pressensé, the foreign 
editor of Le Temps, which is the recog- 
nized official organ in Paris, who writes 
a most significant article in the August 
Nineteenth Century on The Future Rela- 
tions of France, Russia and Great Britain, 
France is not only wedded to the compact 
with Russia, and that for no sentimental 
but rather rational reasons, but she is 
likely, in certain contingencies, to consent 
to the formation of a new Triple Alliance, 
in which the Power that conquered her 
less than a generation ago may be ad- 
mitted. M. de Pressensé denies that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance is an instrument 
of revenge, and asserts that it is an alli- 
ance ‘“‘not of war, but of peace; not of 
revenge, but of equilibrium; that itg end 
is to make Europe again a reality; to give 
a counterpoise to the too preponderating 
power of Germany and her confederates; 
to put the security of the world on a 
broader and steadier basis than the good 
will of a leading potentate.’’ He points 


out that while Germany and England are 


becoming estranged, Germany is con- 
stantly renewing her advances to France, 
and while indisposed to ignore ‘“‘the im- 
mense and nearly insuperable difficulties 
which prevent the prompt acceptance of 


‘these flattering attentions,’ and while 


admitting that for a long time yet “a 
statesman in France who should deliber- 
ately accept the friendship of Germany 
and make gratuitous love to the German 
emperor would be buried under public 
contempt,’ he then proceeds to say: “ How- 
ever, time flows; years go by; the genera- 
tions come and go; circumstances may 
arise where the Franco-Russian couple 
may feel obliged to strike a bargain with 
the German tempter. For England this 
prospect is worthy of a moment of reflec- 
tion.’”’ These utterances come from a jour- 
nalist of such exalted personal character 
and such sources of information that 
they have seriously impressed those Eng- 
lish journalists and political leaders who 
realize how Great Britain’s prestige has 
waned within a decade and how serious 
is the situation which she faces. And well 
they may. 
The Situation in the East 

For a time last week the outlook on the 
frontier of northwestern India was not a 
pleasant one for the British. But the 
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rapid mobilization of the British forces, 
the dash and courage of the British ofti- 
cers and native troops soon, suppressed 
the uprising of the hillsmen, and there 
seemed to be a cessation of hostilities. 
As we go to press, however, there come 
reports of a renewal of the fighting, a gen- 
eral uprising of the Afridis and their suc- 
cess in capturing two forts held by the 
British at the entrance to the Khybu pass. 
If the British forces have suffered a re- 
verse, it is more than probable that there 
will be outbreaks of the discontented in 
India itself, for letters from missionaries, 
British officials and all disinterested ob- 
servers tell the same story of discontent 
and smoldering sedition. Convinced that 
much of this is due to the incitement of 
responsible leaders of Islam, the British 
officials are not hesitating to act accord- 
ingly, and last week the edict went forth 
that, until further notice, two Mohamme- 
dan journals published in Constantinople, 
Sabah and Malumat, are prohibited from 
circulating in India. Notwithstanding 
the ameer of Afghanistan’s explicit de- 
nial of any complicity in the recent upris- 
ing of the border tribes and the hillsmen, 
he is under suspicion and will, if found 
guilty, in due time be disciplined by Great 
Britain. 

Our minister to Turkey, Mr. Angell, ar- 
rived in Constantinople last week, just in 
time to witness the excitement caused by 
the explosion of bombs fired by Arme- 
nians, and the stirring scenes that fol- 
lowed their attempt to bring on a conflict 
between the Christian and Moslem popula- 
tions. Others of the same band of reck- 
less and violent agitators announce sim- 
ilar demonstrations soon unless Europe 
interferes to save the Christian subjects 
of the sultan. Consequently the tension 
is strained in the city, and there is no tell- 
ing what a day may bring forth. Kurdish 
outrages on the Turco-Persian frontier 
are happening frequently, and while little 
news is coming to the world from Ar- 
menia, those best informed are apprelen- 
sive of fresh massacres as soon as winter 
sets in. 

Certain Athenians are said to be clam- 
oring for a renewal of the war between 
Greece and Turkey, but King George and 
the responsible leaders have been taught 
a lesson, and there is no likelihood of such 
a wild proposition bearing fruit. Letters 
to London journals from their corre- 
spondents in Thessaly and Greece tell of 
a deplorable condition of affairs, business 
being at a standstill in Greece, and vio- 
lence being the order of the day in Thes- 
saly. Lord Salisbury is credited now with 
having plucked up courage enough to lay 
down the ultimatum that Great Britain 
will not consent, whether Greece pays the 
indemnity or not, to have the Turkish 
troops remain in Thessaly, and for taking 
this position he is being censured by the 
Russian and German press. Whether he 
will persist in this position, even if it 
cause a breaking up of the so-called Con 
cert of the Powers and the formation of 
a coalition against Great Britain, remains 
to be seen. He probably will not, but if 
he should he would be supported by pub- 
lic opinion at home. It is now known 
that the demand for the rectification of 
the frontier between Thessaly and Greece, 
to which the Powers have consented, 
gives Turkey control of all the strategic 
points and puts Greece entirely at the 
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merey of Turkey should she at any time 
decide to invade. 
NOTES 


Ethan Allen Hitchcock of St. Louis, great- 
grandson of the famous Ethan Allen, is to be 
United States minister to Russia. He is a 
merchant. 

Japan has accepted Hawaii’s proposition to 
arbitrate, but the exact scope of the arbitra- 
tion is yetunknown. Statistics just published 
show that the United States is fast forging to 
the frant as the leading exporter of wheat, 
cotton, machinery, manufactured goods and 
petroleum to Japanese markets. 


- The Kentucky Negro recently pardoned by 
Governor Bradley for killing a member of the 
mob that tried to lynch him is to bring civil 
suits against the farmers who were in the mob. 
He will have the support of influential white 
Kentuckians, who hope in this way to estab- 
lish a precedent which will have a deterrent 
effect. 

The visit of the Duke and Duchess of York 
to Ireland has given the Irish people an op- 
portunity to show how courteous they can be 
to those who represent the sovereign and may 
some day wield authority themselves, and yet, 
by so doing, not change One iota their polit- 
ical and economie creeds, adherence to which 
makes Ireland the thorn in the British body 
politic. 

The next time a henchman of Mr. Platt’s 
visits President McKinley on Sunday after- 
noon and endeayors to settle some disputed 
point in the workings of the schemes which 
Mr. Platt is noted for generating on Sunday, we 
hope that Mr. McKinley will show him to the 
door, not listen to him, even though he be a 
congressman and a former editor of the New 
York Tribune. 

The exact condition of affairs in the German 
empire today may, perhaps, be best described 
by quoting a recent conversation between an 
English eritic and a south German scholar. 
The Englishman used the phrase, ‘ the unifi- 
cation of Germany.’’ The south German re- 
plied, bitterly: ‘“‘ You mean the expansion of 
Prussia, and that is coming to mean the de- 
struction of the German empire.”’ 

Twenty-seven striking West Virginia miners, 
who had violated the injunction issued by 
Judge Jackson, were adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt of court last week by Judge Goff and 
sentenced to imprisonment for three days in 
the Harrison County jail. Judge Goff held 
that they had no right to gather on the public 
highways in the vicinity of the mines and 
there attempt to influence non-striking miners. 


Next week we expect to give a report of the 
interesting and significant meetings, just held 
at Detroit and Toronto, of the American and 
British Associations for the Advancement of 
Science. During the past week the several 
hundred delegates to the British Association 
have been honored in many ways by the 
Canadians. Some of the more eminent of 
them have received degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Last Saturday many of 
them visited Niagara for the first time, where 
the great plant for generating electricity 
rivaled the Falls in interest. 


The transfer of the Steinway piano business 
to an English syndicate, and the Walter Baker 
chocolate business to a Boston syndicate, the 
former for $6,000,000 and the latter for $5,000,- 
000, shows what great properties were devel- 
oped by the late William Steinway and Henry 
L. Pierce. Now the question is, Will the em- 
ployés of the corporations be dealt with as 
justly and generously as they were by their late 
employers? Will the standard of workman- 
ship be as high and the quality of the product 
as superior as it has been in the past? 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and the daughter of 
Jefferson Davis joined in an appeal to the 
pope last week, asking for his interference in 
behalf of a young Cuban woman, Sejforita 
Cisneros, who was reported as condemned to 
exile in a Spanish penal colony in Africa for 
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giving aid to the Cuban rebels. General Wey- 
ler denies that this is so. This action does 
credit to the hearts of these women, and has 
been imitated by other eminent American 
women, some of whom have made their appeal 
directly to the queen regent of Spain. How 
significant it is to find these women, repre- 
senting so typically the North and the South, 
the old slavery and the anti-slavery forces, 
joining in an appeal for the relief of a fellow- 
woman whom they have never seen and knew 
nothing of a few weeks ago. 


A member of the Canadian Northwest 
mounted police staff, just returned from the 
Yukon gold fields, was asked last week, ‘‘ What 
will become of the many large parties who 
have just started for the Klondike, both from 
Canada and the United States? ”’ 

“Ah, what, indeed! Only a comparatively 
few will ever reach their destination, and the 
question is, How will this few be received when 
they get there? If they are in any way defi- 
cient, if they are likely to become a burden 
upon the miners, the latter will probably thrust 
them out.” 

“What, to starve?’ 

“Well, self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. You may be sure this law will be in 
active operation on a gold field, which brings 
out the passions of men in all their intensity.” 


All students of American penal institutions 
and methods have for a long time known that 
the condition of the Southern prison pens was 
a disgrace to the South and the nation. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to know that Georgia, 
the most progressive of the Southern States, 
is stirred to indignation by the report of a 
special commission appointed by Governor 
Atkinson last spring to investigate the condi- 
tion of the convict camps of the State. The 
commission report a condition of affairs worse 
than that in Siberia, and Governor Atkinson 
is credited with the determination to report 
the matter to the Georgia legislature imme- 
diately, in a message which will call for 
prompt prosecution of the contractors, who 
have starved, beaten and killed the wards of 
the State. It is hoped that, notwithstanding 
the wealth and political power of the con- 
tractors, they will meet the fate they deserve, 
and that Georgia’s action will incite her sister 
States to act. 


September wheat sold at $1.05 and cash 
wheat at $1.11 per bushel last Saturday. Ex- 
perts estimate that with a wheat crop of from 
450,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels, selling for 
from thirty-five to forty cents per bushel more 
than it did a year ago, the increase in cap- 
ital which the American wheat grower can 
reckon upon as the result of present peculiar 
conditions throughout the world will make 
him wealthier than he has been at any 
time since 1891. The result is already seen in 
the increase of deposits in Western banks, 
the cancellation of mortgages, and the orders 
which retail and wholesale merchants through- 
out the country are receiving for goods. The 
conditions are such at the present time that 
most of this appreciation in the value of his 
product will benefit the farmer and not the 
middleman. From the wheat grower’s stand- 
point the rise in the price of wheat, of course, 
is naught but a subject for congratulation, but 
the consumer of flour in this country already 
is forced to realize that flour per barrel now 
costs $1.25 more than it did a month ago, and 
in France the poor are clamoring because the 
price of bread has risen. 


In Brief 


This number of The Congregationalist will 
not, we trust, be found to carry signs that it 
has been issued in the vacation season. Among 
the good things presented, we hope every 
reader will enter into the full meaning of Rey. 
G. Campbell Morgfin’s description of the Kes- 
wick teaching as given at Northfield. The 
article of Dr. D, C. Greene, with Mr. Pettee’s 


letter from Japan, gives an interesting and _ 


not discouraging view of present religious 


conditions in that country. Gerald Stanley 
Lee gives an experimental view of John Calvin 
which will move others to take a fresh look at 
him. Rey. Dr. Wayland Hoyt has an uplift- 
ing message for perplexed souls. The Read- 


ers’ Forum illustrates some things said edito- 


rially. Other features will be found to be of 
no less interest than these, showing what is 
going on in the world as affecting the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 


The inventor of the lucifer match, Sir Tsaac 


' 


Holden, died last week in England at the age — 


of ninety-two. 
sity as the match has been known only during 
one man’s lifetime? - 


Three men, one a baron, were put on trial 
in Paris last week for causing by their care- 
lessness the awful charity bazar fire last 
May. They do such things better abroad. 
No one in Boston has yet been brought to trial 
for the explosion last spring, which killed 
pedestrians and passengers in cars and cabs 
traversing Boylston and Tremont Streets. 


A medical student in Warsaw, Russia, has 
just passed his final examination, taken his 
degree and begun practice in that city. He is 
seventy-five years old and was matriculated 
more than half a century ago. Thirty-two 
years of the intervening time he has been an 
exile at hard labor in Siberian mines. Such 
courage and endurance honor humanity. 


If we were replying to the occasional sub- 
scriber who threatens to stop his subscription 
unless we limit ourselves to his views of the 
tariff or prohibition or some other political or 
theological question, we should like to quote 
freely from Prof. Josiah Royce’s letter, from 
which we print an extract on another page. 
It is as appropriate a plea for the responsi- 
bility of editors as of teachers. ; 


A Sunday school in Wichita, Kan., last Sun- 
day was conducted by means of telephones 
and megaphones, the superintendent who used 
them being confined to his house by an acci- 
dent. If he could have seen the expressions 
of interest in the faces of the children, he 
might have made a speech on the relations 
between science and religion as accurate as 
the average sermon on that subject. 


Mr. D. L. Moody preached twice in Boston 
last Sunday. The morning audience crowded 
Tremont Temple. It is safe to say that no other 
congregation in the city that day was so large 
as his. His simple and homely enforcement 
of truths of human experience is as effective 
as ever. He made Elijah and Ahab as real as 
though they were now living in Boston; and 
he brought home to every one’s science the 
necessity of repentance and confession of sin. 


A recent correspondent—one of a class—re- 
quests us to furnish her material on a given 
subject, in these words: “Please send as 
many ideas as possible, as it seems to me a 
difficult subject.” “ Difficult subjects ” are not 
wanting in an editorial office. Among them are 
numberless persons who address letters to us 
requiring an answer but who invariably 
neglect to inclose a stamp. It would not be 
hard to guess what would be the first idea we 
should like to inculcate in such eases. 


Réntgen ray apparatus has been used with 
success in examining baggage in ch cus- 
tom houses. It revealed boxes of cigars 
packed in samples of cloth, jewelry stowed 
away inside of hats and hat boxes and fire- 
arms tucked away in old rugs. If the pro- 
vision of our new tariff law for tourists 
is not to encourage lying by those who seek 
to protect themselves from what they be- 
lieve is injustice, then our custom houses must 
be equipped with Réntgen ray a r 


fs , 
A minister of a church of the Christian de- 
nomination was recently holding revival meet- 


‘ z “4 


Is it possible that such a neces- ~ 


ings in Concord, Ind. 


26 August 1897 


Being threatened with 
personal violence, he laid a pistol on each 
side of the Bible in the pulpit and dared op- 
posers to express themselves. Later in the 
exercises some boys made a disturbance. 
The preacher seized a pistol and fired at them, 
killing a little girl who was sleeping in her 
mother’s arms. We fear that that preacher 
was more familiar with dime novels than with 
his Bible. 


Those who fear that the possession of the 
Hawaiian Islands by the United States would 
result in the adoption of a new policy and in- 
volve great expense in defending territory so 
distant are probably not aware of the fact that 
the United States already includes in its pos- 
sessions a number of islands, several of which 
are farther from our shores than Hawaii. 
There are sixty islands in the Pacific Ocean 
which have been annexed to this country ac- 
cording to act of Congress passed more than 
forty years ago. 


Private letters bring reassuring news re- 
specting Dr. Parkhurst, who is spending the 
summer at or near Vevay on Lake Geneya, a 
fayorite resort of his. He has not been able 
to indulge in.mountain climbing as in previ- 
ous years, but a recent wheel ride of thirty 
miles in a day and another day’s tramp of 
twelve miles testify to the return of much of 
his former strength. He is not expected 
back until quite late in the autumn. May he 
soon regain that old-time vigor and enthusi- 
asm with which he has hitherto so valiantly 
fought the world, Platt and Tammany. 


Into the memoirs of the old Congregational 
House something about the meanderings and 
wanderings of strangers through its long, 
dark, crooked corridors must surely go. It 
is not at all unusual for the inmates of the 
present building to be “‘held up ”’ in some cor- 
ner of this shady maze by a bewildered tray- 
eler, who found his way into the house without 
difficulty but needs a set of guideboards to help 
him out. It is noticeable, too, that some who 
on their first visit finally reach the top floor by 
the elevator inquire for the staircase for an 
exit. Not to pronounce judgment upon other 
of its characteristics, the occupants of the 
house thoroughly believe in the safety of the 
bb i a 


Certain women have been saying in the 
daily press that a living salary is better for a 
woman than a husband. That depends upon 
the husband. The most outspoken among 
these correspondents mentions a woman who 
“gave up a $600 salary in order to marry a 
six-cent man.’’ No wonder that she was dis- 
appointed. But it is seldom difficult to form a 
fairly correct idea of that sort of a man before 
marrying. In her case the generalization is 
too sweeping. She blundered not in marry- 


_ ing at all but in not exercising ordinary wis- 


dom in her choice of a husband. It may well 
be added that almost every clandestine mar- 
riage turns out badly. One or two additional 
instances of divorce following secret wed- 
dings have just been reported. When young 
people subordinate supposed romance to the 
dictates of common sense in relation to matri- 
mony, their experience usually proves satis- 
factory. 


It would be a sad pleasure to us to do honor 
to every member of a Congregational church 
who has entered into eternal rest by printing 
some record of his life and service. But we 
regret to say that few not personally ac- 
quainted with these brethren would read their 
obituaries. In editing the paper we are under 
obligation to furnish material which, accord- 
ing to our judgment, will interest the largest 
number of our readers. Therefore we feel 
compelled to assign only a limited space to 
obituary notices, and for this space we charge 
ten cents per line. But for these limitations 
we should have far greater difficulty than we 
now have in satisfying our subscribers who 
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desire to see honorable mention of their 
friends who have passed away. Biographical 
notices of public men who have died, includ- 
ing Congregational ministers, are printed as 
news matter. These we usually write our- 
selves, but we are glad to receive information 
of general interest concerning them. 


’ 
Staff Correspondence 
FROMM JAPAN 
America and Hawaii 

A Chauvinistic Japanese writer sums 
up the situation thus: “Her (Japan’s) de- 
sire is simply to make Hawaii a stepping- 
stone for her future trade With the two 
American continents. The Americans 
need not cherish any anxiety about ‘ Asi- 
atic ascendency’ and the ‘political ambi- 
tions’ of the leading Japanese. . . . There 
are two opinions in Japan with regard to 
the protest against the American annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. One opposes the annex- 
ation itself and the other objects to its 
consequences. The latter would agree to 
the annexation if all the rights, both 
treaty and constitutional, now enjoyed 
by the Japanese were preserved after the 
annexation. Weare inclined to favor this 
view, but we fear that this would be im- 
possible. . The Hawaiian question, 
which was happily shelved some time 
ago by the ardent efforts of some noble- 
hearted Americans, again looms forth. 
We hope the same Americans will con- 
sider the matter gravely, and not disgrace 
their own morality on the one hand, nor 
disturb the peace of the Pacific on the 
other.” 

In general, however, it may be said that 
the excitement is rapidly dying down, and 
Japan will good naturedly accept what- 
ever decision is reached at Washington on 
Hawaii and the tariff. 


The Annual [leeting of the [lission 

The American Board’s Japan Mission 
held its annual meeting, as usual, at 
Kobe, July 7-13. It may be character- 
ized in a word as pre-eminently spiritual 
and practical; also cautiously but cour- 
ageously aggressive in its decisions. Dr. 
J. L. Atkinson and Rev. W. L. Curtis 
were moderators, and Dr. J. H. De For- 
est of Sendai the preacher. Sec. R. E. 
Speer of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, 
together with his wife and a traveling 
companion, spent a part of one day with 
us and delivered a most helpful address. 
That party are now at Karnizawa, a sum- 
mer resort north of Tokyo, where a mis- 
sionary conference is insession. Another 
pleasant and profitable feature of the 
gathering was union services with the 
Presbyterian Mission South, in session 
at the same time a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, while a unique feature of the meet- 
ing was the large place given to ladies. 
Counting only those persons on the field, 
the. mission is now smaller than at any 
previous time since 1884, numbering at 
present but thirteen men and twenty-eight 
women. Three of the latter were unable 


* to be present. The sex line was pretty 


thoroughly obliterated, so much so in 
fact that two committees were composed 
entirely of women, and a woman—Miss 
Searle of Kobe College—was elected vice- 
chairman for the coming year and a mem- 
ber of the mission’s standing committee. 
In this as well as other ways the Japan 
Mission of the American Board tries to 
keep up with the procession in these 
quick-stepping days. 
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A Policy of Contraction 

The mission, crippled in numbers and 
hampered by financial restrictions, felt 
itself ground between the millstones of 
opportunity and inability. It therefore 
reluctantly decided to contract its field a 
little in order to do more efficient service 
in the remaining parts. Kumamoto was 
the station temporarily sacrificed for the 
general good. A partial rearrangement 
of forces, including those expected back 
in the fall, was made, one family being 
assigned to Maebashi, to take the place of 
Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, whose withdrawal 
from the work we all regret but which 
under the circumstances was a clear ne- 
cessity. Another family was asked to 
locate on the island of Shikoku, where 
one lady has too long held the fort alone; 
while a third family was assigned to 
Tottori on the north coast, where at pres- 
ent, aside from one missionary family, 
three Japanese evangelists, one Bible 
woman and a small girls’ school, the 
people of a whole prefecture ‘‘have no 
human means of being given the gospel.” 
Two new ladies were asked for the Hyuga 
field and one for Kobe College. This was 
surely a very modest request for these 
days of widely opened doors of useful- 
ness. 

The mission voted to start a theological 
class at Kyoto as soon as promising stu- 
dents can be secured. The Doshisha was 
quietly ignored, no advances having yet 
been made by the trustees looking toward 
renewed co-operation with us. Personal 
relations between the missionaries and 
the members of the new administration 
are exceedingly pleasant, but neither side 
yet sees its way to anything like organic 
connection. More time is needed to test 
the power and purpose of the new pres- 
ident and his associates. 


The Future of the [lission 

As for the mission, it has an increas- 
ingly deepening conviction of being ur- 
gently needed in this country for another 
term of years, and by acting in accordance 
with that conviction is slowly but steadily 
regaining some of its lost leadership. Not 
for years, if ever, have our best mission- 
aries been more in demand, or more heay- 
ily weighted with work, than at the pres- 
ent time. 


Critical Attacks 

Japan is under fire at many points. 
The anti-foreign or, to be more exact, pro- 
Japanese spirit, so prevalent at times the 
past few years, has aroused on the part of 
foreigners a very critical attitude toward 
Japanese. Measured not by provincial, 
but by world-accepted standards of hon- 
esty and fair dealing, Japanese merchants 
and church members, officials and coolies, 
patriots and professors are found to be 
wanting. 

Japanese, more than missionaries, are 
on trial just at present. The testing proc- 
ess, though severe, is timely, and lovers 
of this fascinating corner of the far East 
may rest assured that whatever becomes 
of individuals the nation will survive; 
whatever happens to particular schools or 
churches or prominent persons, the gen- 
eral cause of education, of religion and of 
genuine modern culture will go forward 
to a large fulfillment. And foreign mis- 
sionaries are still needed and desired to 
hasten this fuller coming of God’s king- 
dom in Japan. 

Kobe, July 23. 5 es Pee 


Mr. Morgan, whose 
~ | successful work at Mr. 
| Moody’s Northfield 
| conferences was de- 
scribed by our corre- 
| spondent last week, is 
| a young man, thirty- 
| three years old, who 
=| began his career as a 
| teacher, then was an 
, evangelist for three 
years, and then became 
pastor of rural Non- 
in Staffordshire, Eng. 
Road Congre- 


conformist churches 
Called to the Westminster 
gational Church in Birmingham, his minis- 


tration there doubled its membership. Last 
winter he was called from Birmingham to the 
New Court Congregational Church in Tolling- 
ton Park, London, where Richard Baxter for- 
merly officiated. This is Mr. Morgan’s second 
visit to the United States. 


In view of the fact that I have been one 
of the speakers at the recent Northfield 
Conference, and, moreover, that I am a 
Congregational minister, I have been 
asked to write an article for The Congre- 
gationalist stating ‘‘precisely what the 
Keswick teaching is.’’ 

I must, first of all, state that I have 
never attended the great convention which 
is held year by year in that most delight- 
ful of English districts, neither have I 
come into contact very closely with any 
of the teachers connected therewith, so I 
am in no sense a ‘Keswick man.” Rev. 
George H. C. Macgregor, M. A., the pastor 
of Adolph Saphir’s old church in London, 
with whom I have been working side by 
side through the Northfield meetings, was, 
prior to this time, almost a stranger to me. 
I had heard him deliver one address in the 
old country; he had hever heard me. The 
only time we had met was at my house by 
special arrangement after we found that 
Mr. Moody had invited us both to this 
conference. Wethenspent about an hour 
together, and met again—at Northfield. 

I have occupied this amount of space 
in this way in order that I may protest 
against the phrase “‘Keswick teaching.” 
It may be a convenient label, but I am 
convinced itis ill advised. There are thou- 
sands of persons who are deeply moved in 
the matter of true spiritual living, and are 
claiming and entering into the fullness of 
blessing which is their birthright in Christ, 
who are not connected with Keswick and 
have never made a pilgrimage thither; 
and this labeling of truth with a local 
name has in it an element of danger, in 
that it may degenerate into the worship 
of *‘Nehushtan,” and it also alienates the 
sympathy of many who are deeply anxious 
concerning these great matters. 

Having said so much, let me proceed to 
say how profoundly grateful to God I am 
for the definite teaching which is given at 
Keswick year by year, and also at conven- 
tions held annually at Southport by our 
Wesleyan friends, and at Star Hall, Man- 
chester, under the direction of Mrs. Cross- 
ley, since her beloved husband, Mr. Frank 
Crossley, has been taken to his rest; and a 
host of others, some for a week, others for 
a day, through the length and breadth of 
our land. It is not for me now to speak 
of the history of this movement. It is 
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with us as one of the established facts of 
the present outlook and as one of the 
greatest factors in our’ religious life. Of 
course it has gathered in its progress the 
percentage of religious nomads, whose 
ears are ever itching for a new thing, and 
who settle down upon pastors and churches 
with their latést fad and a supreme evi- 
dence of their own carnal nature. That 
being granted, it remains evident that the 
movement in itself is a mighty power for 
good in the land, ministers, officers, mem- 
bers everywhere being completely trans- 
formed and rendered glad, forceful men 
and women in their day and generation. 

What then is this teaching? It is not 
a new theory, but a simple revival of the 
preaching of New Testament Christian- 
ity. The ideal of Christian living is ex- 
alted by a return to the apostolic concep- 
tion of the “calling of God” for his peo- 
ple, as revealed in Christ, and then the 
truth is insisted on—that in spite of all 
apparent difficulties that ideal may be 
realized in the life of the believer through 
the ministry of the Holy Spirit. In the 
Northfield Conference the morning ses- 
sions were given up to Mr. Macgregor 
and myself. We proceeded upon very 
definite lines of instruction, and by indi- 
cating those lines I may best give you the 
scheme of teaching and a statement of 
the position many of us occupy. 

We began with addresses which dealt 


with the subject of sin as still so fearfully . 


evident in the lives of hundreds and thou- 
sands of professing Christians, Pride, 
bitterness, clamor, evil-speaking, greed, 
passion, and a host of other evil things 
are confessedly present, and, alas! are 
often excused as being infirmities, and 
necessary. In many cases other forms of 
actual immorality have been hidden away 
in the life, tolerated and excused to one’s 
self. Against all these we brought the 
clear teaching of the New Testament that 
such life is contrary to the will of God, 
and works untold harm in the individual 
and the church. When Christian people 
calmly view these things in the light of 
the Word of God, there must of necessity 
follow a very deep sense of the unworthi- 
ness of such life, and then comes the 
sense of weakness and inability to live 
the overcoming life. To that sense of 
sin ang weakness it is possible to declare 
the possibilities of the Christ life in all 
their blessedness. Until the conscience 
of the believer is fully aroused to the ab- 
solute waworthiness and wrong of the life 
that tolerates the principle that crucified 
Jesus Christ, there can be no statement 
of the way of blessing. That being 
granted, we declare the one act of the 
soul seeking blessing to be that of utter 
and absolute abandonment to the will of 
God in the renunciation of all known 
evil, the surrender of the entire being to 
him, and simple faith that he will per- 
form what he is able and has promised. 
So far we have indicated the action of 
man. Now we go on to consider all the 
blessedness of the work of God in the 
soul surrendered. ‘The full coming of the 
Holy Spirit is first in the character of fire, 
cleansing and purifying the life. At this 
point let it be clearly stated, we do not 
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teach sinless perfection. That a person 
here is so transformed into the image of 
Christ as to be unable to sin, or as to be 
freed from the possibility of sinning, we do 
not believe to be warranted by Scripture. 
We do believe, however, that the Spirit 
purifies, and then takes full possession of 
the whole being, flowing into every avenue 
of the life, illuminating and energizing, 
and that the soulso purified and possessed 
need no more actually commit willful sin. 

This is not finality. It is simply the 
condition for advancement in the Chris- 
tian life. The Holy Spirit actually in 
possession of his own is now unhindered 
in his blessed work of transforming us 
into likeness to Christ, and so we are 
changed from glory to glory, and every 
day should see some advancement, some 
growth into him who is the Head. 

Where this is realized there is naturally 
and beautifully realized also the out- 
working of the Holy Spirit. Christian 
service begins here and should only be 
attempted thus. So long as sin is un- 
judged how can men work with God? 
Let that be settled and the whole life sur- 
rendered to and possessed by the Spirit, 
then all life becomes a contribution to 
the divine purpose, and special service 
becomes powerful and blessed because it 
is the action of the Holy Spirit in concert 
with redeemed men and women, so that 
they can say, ‘‘We are his witnesses of 
these things; and so also is the Holy 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey him.” 

Some will say on reading this brief 
sketch: All this is not new, it is but the 
statement of the very facts of Christian 
living, and is perfectly familiar to us all. 
Precisely. Those who in England are 
dedicating their lives to teaching these 
truths do not claim to be expounding a 
new system of theology or revealing some 
freshly discovered secret. We are simply 
calling our fellow-Christians to a recog- 
nition of the infinite possibilities and 
glories of their birthright—a birthright 
which, alas! some of us sold all too long 
for much less than a mess of pottage. 

The collective application of this to 
church life would mean the return of our 
churches from worldly methods and un- 
sanctified effort to the guidance and 
power of the Holy Spirit, and absolute 
reliance on him alone, and this would 
solve our problems clean along the line, 
whether of finance, members or character. 

Surely all the signs of the times point 
to a great opportunity at the doors. In 
the heathen lands old systems are dying 
and men are groping for our God, and 
the habitations of cruelty are a perpetual 
sob for the love of the Father. At home 
—both sides of the water—men by thou- 
sands are conscious of heart hunger, 
whether they name it “ennui” or “de- 
spair’”’ matters not, andin that very sense 
of need is the opportunity of Jesus Christ. 
Let his church be true to him and sweep 
out the whole herd of carnal peril tricks 
to gain a crowd, and “run a concern,” 
and by individual appropriation of the 
fullness of blessing create a collective 
force on divine lines, and what a reaping 
there will be far and near. j 
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It comes now and then to pass that a 
great soul, dipping down out of eternity 
into time, flickers across our little his- 
tory. Out of the great unknown it comes 
as a sea-gull comes to a mast—bound to 
the unknown again. The stones say: 


Born 1509 

Died 1564 

John Calvin 
And as time goes on, and the actual life 
of the man—the body of what we know 
of him—dissolves into its elements, the 
man himself abides with us for hundreds 
of years. We call him anism or an insti- 
tution or a theology. History has said 
that men’s lives shall be the scapegoats of 
their ideas. The world takes the ideas. 
It lets the men go. Biographical facts 
slip away or fall apart. Legend—histor- 
ical mold—eats in its way. The picture 
of the man fades before our eyes, with all 
his surroundings. i 

But immortality is a helpless thing. A 
great man always has to live. He dies so 
unfinished. Immortality is what his truth 
does for him after he is dead. In days 
that are now long past John Calvin intro- 
duced Calvinism to his fellowmen, and 
now for lo these many years behold Cal- 
vinism ever introducing Calvin. It must 
stand as the high chivalry of ideas, that 
though they may forget a man in a thou- 
sand years or so, they have the longest 
memories, the only long memories in hu- 
man history. Those who have served 
them they make endlessly at home, where 
once they fought for standing room. 
They make those who love them the pos- 
sessors of the world when their bones 
have rotted in it, and the winds and rains 
have rubbed their names from the very 
stones. 

Though as yet we are near enough to 
Calvin to have a fair biographical concep- 
tion of him, he is entitled, as all men are, 
to the one ultimate portrait—the one by 
himself. Calvinism is an autobiography. 
Every theology has revealed the creator, 
whether it has revealed the Creator or 
not. A,great reformer is his own reform. 
What we call his reformation is the Titan 
reformer way he has of making the world 
go through the same process that he has 
gone through himself. A heroic Calvin, 
stretching across the centuries, mastering 
souls because Calyin mastered his—this is 
Calvinism. The exalted energy of a dom- 
inating imperial mind, crowding posterity 
by the main force of its genius—Calvin- 
ism or Calvin, or what you will—has come 
down to us across men and events with 
the momentum of a great, lonely experi- 
ence. We have stood one side for the 
sovereign of a sovereign God. We have 
made orthodoxy out-of a temperament, 
and heresy out of what that temperament 
could not see. A soul put into proposi- 
tions, topics and sub-topics, a Calvin sys- 
tematized, to a large part of the world 
has been the Bible of 300 years. 

It would be hard to understand a man 
who does not do obeisance in some true 
and manly sense to the Geneva genius, if 
only for the sheer force of him. He must 
for a long time to come be a spectacle to 
the souls of men—this man whose brain 
has been the running gear of an inter- 
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national pulpit all these strong and neces- 
sary years, a man to whom life was no 
mere intention or direction, who not only 
knew what his direction was, but took it 
and kept it, and reached the other end of 
it, a man whose only fault has been that 
he could not possibly conceive what des- 
perately poor Calvins some of the rest. of 
us would make. The theology which has 
been but a mere map and theory to thou- 
sands of his followers, it must never be 
overlooked, was once the strange, awful, 
godlike habitation of this man. This is 
the main fact about it. It has some- 
where within it—no matter what differing 
schools may say—somewhat that shall be 
beautiful and eternal because a man has 
lived there. The tenderness, the homeli- 
ness of a human life shall ever touch it 
with some divine association that shall 
make it God’s and ours. 

But while Calvin’s theology is the the- 
ology of a life and has the reality and the 
power of that life, of experience appeal- 
ing to experience, it has been incredibly 
overlooked by a large and influential por- 
tion of the Christian Church that Calvin- 
ism, being the theology of a life, must 
necessarily have the limitations of that 
life. What is left out of Calvin’s experi- 
ence is left out of his theology. It would 
be hard to recall a writer who has written 
so many hundred pages of omission as 
John Calvin. ; 

Are we not all of us shut in? Like 
walled cities, do we not live our lives in 
spite of ourselves? In the midst of a 
wide plain, the mountains lifted around 
it, Calvin’s spirit stood. If it ignored 
the plain because it was outside the gates, 
and did not see the mountains, it is noth- 
ing more than is true of all of us, except 
that we do not write so many volumes to 
make the world remember how true it is. 
Some of us have our walled cities in the 
clouds. Some of us live in mountain 
fastnesses and know mountains. Some 
of us are impregnably ‘‘liberal,” and ig- 
nore Calvin. Every one ignores some- 
thing. God made us to leave something 
out. He has always protected infinity. 
The difference between Calvin’s theology 
and the truth as regards God must at 
least be the difference between what Cal- 
vin thinks of God and what God thinks of 
himself—whatever that difference may be. 

If it be objected that theology, of all 
things in the world, is least to be charac- 
terized as sheer personality, that it is an 
abstract science by itself, it can only be 
said, So much the worse for a theology 
bearing the name of One who came into 
the world to show that personality was 
all a world was for. We are not without 
indications that the naive fiction of an- 
thropomorphism, displaced in later years 
by a more naive fiction of having risen 
above it into an impersonal, super-per- 
sonal knowledge of the divine, is about to 
be displaced in its turn at last by a theol- 
ogy which is the science of personality 
itself. It is the spirit of the hour to know 
that a system which has not been lived 
contradicts the most fundamental truth 
concerning the God it is about. There is 
no need to defend the incarnation with 
phantoms. 


If it be objected that Calvin’s theology 
was not secreted in his own life, that it 
was drawn out of the Bible, it can only 
be answered that it took Calvin’s life to 
draw it out, that in so far as he lived this 
theology of his the theology has lived, and 
in so far as he did not it has been dead 
these 300 years. It was born so. If in- 
terpretation were an exact mathematical 
science, if there were a spiritual metric 
system to measure the meanings of words, 
the avoidance of personality would be 
simple enough. In this ever changing 
light and shadow of thought and feeling, 
this spectacle of countless souls peering 
through a glass darkly, this confusion of 
great conceptions and little minds, inter- 
pretation can be nothing other than the 
final grasp of each soul for itself, of its 
own instincts, that turning of a man’s 
life to the Bible to find the words that 
tell it there, that living through to light, 
which is and must be after all the way of 
every man in coming to this his truth, 
whether he is conscious of it.or not. A 
Christian is entitled to as much theology 
as he has the religion for—and no more. 
Religion is the part of his theology which 
he has experienced himself. All that re- 
mains to the modern Calvinist is to live 
as much of his Calvinism as he can—and 
be a little grateful, perhaps, that there is 
some of it that he cannot live. As long as 
heis sure of a life in this world or the next, 
he is moderately certain of having expe- 
yience enough to make all the theology 
that he can conveniently use for other 
people. He has always the resource be- 
sides of turning from what Calvin thinks 
about the Bible to what the Bible thinks 
about Calvin—a matter which has some- 
times been sadly overlooked. 


The New Life in Japan 


BY REY. D. C. GREENE, D. D. 


Much has been said of late of a reaction 
in Japan. Even Mrs. Bishop, usually 
optimistic regarding the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the far East, is reported to have 
said that the religious darkness of Japan 
is thicker than it was nineteen years ago. 
It is undoubtedly true that the direct re- 
sults of missionary activity have been 
less striking than during the preceding 
half decade—there have been fewer addi- 
tions to the churches, smaller and more 
irregular congregations on the Sabbath 
and a serious decline in the attendance, 
at least, upon the larger Christian schools. 
The touring missionary also, in spite of 
the fact that under special circumstances 
he may still gather large audiences, usu- 
ally finds far less interest in his distinc- 
tively religious addresses. 

The chief reason for this great change 
may be stated in the single word, preoccu- 
pation. The new consciousness of strength 
awakened by the successes of Japan in 
the late war and the achievements of her 
scholars in the various fields of science, 
and fostered by the unexampled material 
prosperity of the past three years, has 
given rise to the most entrancing dreams 
of the future of the nation. Plans for 
the advancement of the prestige of their 
country and for increasing her influence 
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in the councils of the nations have ab- 
sorbed the attention of the Japanese peo- 
ple. So far as the masses are concerned, 
this is a sufficient explanation. 

Among the scholars, however, there is 
another and perhaps more potent reason. 
It is found in the wide acceptance of a 
philosophy, which, while professedly ag- 
nostic, looks squarely towards material- 
ism. This philosophy, if it does not ignore 
religion altogether, regards it as a mere 
device for the benefit of weak minds. To 
a certain extent this view has filtered 
down into the lower strata of society 
and has rendered still more difficult all 
attempts to win attention to the claims of 
the gospel. 

Nevertheless, emphasize as we may these 
difficulties, it remains true that Chris- 
tianity has made and is still making prog- 
ress in Japan, and is asserting itself in 
society and in the state to a degree sel- 
dom seen in missionary lands. At the 
outset, the greatest, certainly the most 
fundamental, difficulty in the path of 
Christianity lay in the feeble sense of in- 
dividual responsibility on the part of the 
Japanese people. So far as this difficulty 
was overcome, it was for the most part 
through the very close and intimate rela- 
tions between the missionaries and the 
people, who came in many ways to realize 
their dependence upon them. The mis- 
sionaries were consulted regarding all 
sorts of schemes of greater or less impor- 
tance, from the rearing of chickens to the 
management of extensive educational in- 
stitutions. The result was an influence 
of unusual strength which supported at 
every step their direct religious teaching. 
Their hearers were able for the time to 
view the great problems of sin and re- 
demption from the point of view of their 
teachers. The very success of the work, 
however, has destroyed this advantage. 
With the increase in the number of con- 
verts came of necessity more remote rela- 
tions between the missionary and the 
Christians, while the progress of educa- 
tion, in no small degree the result of mis- 
sionary effort, induced a lessened sense of 
dependence—indeed, many of the gradu- 
ates of the mission schools became spe- 
cialists in theology and philosophy. 

Apart from the preoccupation to which 
reference has been made, this changed 
relation between the teachers and the 
taught would have led inevitably, if our 
Christian inheritance has any value, to a 
serious loss in the life of the churches, 
but such a loss should be no cause for 
discouragement. It is rather a necessary 
concomitant of success, and may even be 
considered a sign of success. Under such 
circumstances we are bound to look out- 
side the churches and observe the effect 
of Christianity upon the political and so- 
cial life of the empire. 

If the life of today be compared with 
that so clearly indicated by the pictures 
given in Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, a 
book which should be carefully read by 
all who wish to measure the progress of 
the last thirty years, it will be evident 
that a new principle is working at the 
very foundations of society. Caste dif- 
ferences, once so oppressive, have almost 
entirely disappeared; where onée the pri- 
vate citizen had no recognized redress for 
his grievances, as regards his superiors, 
he may now bring the highest officials 
before the courts; in place of a sternly 
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absolute government, there is now a con- 
stitutional monarchy with decidedly demo- 
cratic tendencies. The leayen which has 
produced these changes is nothing other 
than a radically different conception of 
the relations of the individual to society, 
a vastly higher estimate of his dignity 
and, consequently, of his personal re- 
sponsibility, and this new conception and 
this higher estimate are unquestionably 
due to Christianity. 

It is not merely in the organization of 
society that this influence is seen. The 
same cause has»led to a humanitarian 
movement of remarkable power and ex- 
tent. Rev. J. H. Pettee of Okayama has 
recently published a long and interesting 
list of Christian charities, which illus- 
trates in a most impressive manner the 
sense of social obligation which animates 
the church, but, creditable as this showing 
is, that list comprises but a very small 
part of the charities which directly or 
indirectly owe their origin to Christian 
teaching. The Red Cross Society and the 
numerous charities of the Buddhists and 
Shintoists are no less truly due to the in- 
fluence of Christianity. They show how 
wide and deep that influence is; that 
while it is naturally more intense within 
the Christian circle, that narrow circle 
represents but a small fraction of the 
beneficent results of Christian teaching. 
To say this does not imply any lack of 
appreciation of the pre-eminent spiritual 
blessings of the gospel message, but it 
does mean a very high estimate of the 
religious value of the attitude of mind 
which the Christian conception of the 
individual has produced. To have wrought 
this change is to have gained a most im- 
portant victory. 

If we add to, this victory what is in- 
deed the natural fruit of it, the increas- 
ingly close intellectual and ethical de- 
pendence of Japan upon her sister nations 
of the West, the importance of this vic- 
tory is the more apparent. The really 
live thought of Japan is in no sense Ori- 
ental. The public sentiment of the West 
is even now strongly felt, and the people 
recognize the fact that in the end their 
own doings must be tried by those stand- 
ards. State papers and newspaper edito- 
rials witness to this conviction. The 
general order of Field Marshal Oyama, 
on taking command of the expedition 
against Port Arthur, for example, was 
addressed quite as much to the people of 
Europe and America as to his own sol- 
diers. 

The influence of the same public senti- 
ment is shown in another way by the 
great struggle which has been carried on 
in the field of polities. It is because of 
the hold which Western thought has upon 
the nation that the Diet has been able to 
assert itself so successfully, and secure 
the practical recognition of the doctrine 
that no ministry ought to stand against a 
persistently hostile Diet. 

To some this all may seem but re- 
motely connected with the missionary 
work. To me, however, its missionary 
value seems inestimable. The same 
causes which make the Japanese so sensi- 
tive to the intellectual and moral move- 
ments of the West must inevitably cause 
a similar sensitiveness as regards reli- 
gion. The life of Japan is inextricably 
bound up with the life of the Occident. 
She shares in the good and ill which that 
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life brings. Whatevér difficulties may 
remain, and many serious and perplexing 
difficulties-do remain, are relatively su- 
perficial. The religious question as re- 
gards Japan is really reduced to this: 
Can Christianity maintain itself in Chris- 
tian lands? If it can, Japan his no 
defense against it. She can no more keep 
back the tide than could King Canute. 
The very difficulties of the present are in 
the main tokens of the growing unity, 
and as such they are grounds of encour- 
agement and hope. She will respond no 
less strongly and promptly to every 
quickening of religious life than she has 
to the depressing forms of liberalism 
which we lament. There is true spiritual 
life in her churches, manifesting itself in 
faith and good works. This is not to be 
minimized; it is of great value in itself, 
and is of even greater value in that it 
accentuates and gives definiteness to the 
stronger influences which come from the 
growing unity of thought and feeling. 
In this unity, if we believe in Christianity 
at all, we have unlimited reason for faith 
in a certain and, indeed, a speedy victory. 


Christ and Perplexities 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 

Consider the real humanity of our Lord. 
He knew fatigue, hunger, thirst. He knew 
the meaning and delight of intimacy and 
companionship. What rest and refugefor - 
our Lord must there have been in that 
home in Bethany, where he met the glad, 
entertaining service of Martha, and the 
sweet, quick, meditative appreciation of 
Mary, and the manly friendship of Laz- 
arus. 

Home is a dear word. And I suppose 
the place likest home—with its rest, refuge, 
curtaining from contention and from care 
—our Lord knew through’ all his strenu- 
ous ministry was this Bethany home of 
Martha and Mary and of Lazarus, whom 
Jesus loved. 

But a great sorrow was darkening this 
home in Bethany. Lazarus had sickened 
in it, was sickening more, was menaced 
by the great change and danger which 
dogs and haunts us all. 

Meantime the anxious sisters had dis- 
patched a prayer to the absent Lord. It 
was a prayer beautiful, touching, trustful 

—“Lord, he whom thou loyest is siek.” 

But, as so often seems to happen to 
ourselves when we dispatch our prayers, 
the Lord was absent and waiting yonder 
in Bethabara when, as it looked, he was 
so sorely and immediately needed here in 
Bethany. And the shadow threatening 
the sick bed of Lazarus grew dense, took 
shape, became a conqueror, 

Then the funeral was held, and the 
home in Bethany was empty of Lazarus; 
and his body lay in the putrescent clasp 
of death on the tomb’s rocky shelf and 
behind the huge stone which blocked its 
entrance. 

Some four days thereafter Jesus appears 
in the neighborhood of Bethany. Martha 
goes forth to meet him. There is no re- 
proach in her salutation, only tenderest 
regret and faith in her Lord’s power to 
have forbidden that capturing death— 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, my — 
brother had not died.” Ah, that human 
ViteA 

But the Lord replies with promise to 
her—“Thy brother shall rise again.” ; 
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she, believing as she does in the general 
and future resurrection which her own 
Scriptures have taught her, makes answer 
according to her faith, ‘““I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day.” 
’ Then the Lord makes to her strange, 
enigmatic, even perplexing reply: “Iam 
« the resurrection, and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. Believest 
thou this ?” 

Martha cannot grasp the whole great 
meaning of this answer, nor can we, 
either; altogether. There are abysses in 
these words no interpretation from then 
till now has wholly sounded. But Martha 
ean do this. She can utterly rely on 
Christ, though he do speak enigma. 

I do not know any greater or more gra- 
cious words that any human being ever 
said than these which fell from Martha’s 
lips just now: ‘Yea, Lord, I believe 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.” It 
seems to me it is as though she had said: 

\ *O, thou Christ of God, notwithstanding 
the sad human ‘if’ which must have 
place upon my lips, notwithstanding 
strangely unanswered prayer, and strange 
death of my beloved, and such strange, 
dim words as thou dost now utter, I do 
yet, anyhow, cling to thee and rely on 


_ thee, and bid my faith take firmer grip on: 


thee, who art the mighty promised One, 
_ the light which, amid all darkness, shines 
steadily and lovingly. Nothing shall part 
me from thyself.” 

My friend, is there not picture and il- 
lustration here of our own frequent ex- 
perience? How full of problems and 
-perplexities is every life! Of a sickness 
and death like this of Lazarus, and in a 
household which Jesus loves; of sculptur- 
ing disciplines which hammer upon and cut 
us; of anxieties which will not sleep, nor 
let us sleep; of the dim beyond, toward 
which the days are steadily shoving every 
one of us as steadily as the days come 
and the days go. What life is not crowded 
with questionings, and to which the reply 
is but their own echo ? 

But notwithstanding all and amidst all 
there stands the Christ. And the thing 
for us to do is what Martha did, anyway 
_to keep grip on him. Cleave to thé per- 
son Christ. Swear the noble oath which 
one of our modern poets puts into the 
-mouth of one touched by Jesus in the 
ancient time: 

- If Jesus Christ is man and only man, 
I say that of all mankind 


I will cleave to him, 
And to him I will cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is God 
And the only God, I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
‘ The earth, the sea, the air. ; 
And eleaving thus, as Martha did, to the 
person Christ, I am sure it will turn out 
with us even as it did with her. Mar- 
tha, praying but fhat her brother might 
be sayed from threatening death, and 
notwithstanding apparently unanswered 
prayer, and the capturing death and the 
rotting rioting of death, and the strange 
words of Christ she could not understand, 
yet clinging to him, received, beyond her 
most daring dream, both her brother 
raised out of death aid fresh reason for 
even more enduring trust in her resistless 
_and benignant Lord. 
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An Ecumenical Conference on 


Foreign Missions 
BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 


Conferences on the subject of foreign mis- 
sions are no new thing in this century. Four, 
at least, have been held in England—the first, 
in 1854, of a private character and limited in 
attendance; the second, in 1860, at Liverpool, 
of wider scope and influence; the third, in 
1878, at Mildmay Park, London, in session 
four days, attended by delegates from most of 
the British societies and a few representatives 
from America and the Continent; the fourth, 
in 1888, at Exeter Hall, London, in session ten 
days, to which 141 different foreign mission- 
ary organizations, substantially representing 
Protestant Christendom, sent 1,500 delegates. 
About 190 delegates represented more than 
sixty foreign missionary boards of the United 
States and Canada. Conferences of great 
numbers and importance have also been held 
by the laborers on mission ground in India 
and China and Japan. 

Such was the weight of the great gathering 
at Exeter Hall, and such the impression of its 
value, that without formal action it was sub- 
stantially agreed that a similar conference, of 
still wider representative character, if possi- 
ble, should be held within the next ten or fif- 
teen years, and that it would be eminently ap- 
propriate if it were to be convened somewhere 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The happy experience of the great confer- 
ence of 1888 suggested a closer union of the 
several foreign missionary boards of the 
United States and Canada, and five years 
since the officers of all the Protestant societies 
of America were invited to meet in the rooms 
of the foreign mission board of the Presby- 
terian Church in the city of New York. A 
large number of the societies invited were rep- 
resented, and the sessions were of very great 
interest and value to all who were present. A 
similar gathering has been conyened each 
year since, the range of discussion gradually 
widening, the length of the sessions increas- 
ing and the reports, published in pamphlet 
form from year to year, being widely diffused 
on mission fields as well as at home. 

Two years since preliminary action was 
taken by this body looking toward another 
general conference of the Protestant foreign 
missionary societies of the world, to be held 
in this country, and a wide correspondence 
was had to ascertain the feeling of the mission 
boards in the different Protestant countries of 
the world. As aresult, at the last meeting of 
this American conference, in January, 1897, it 
was decided that an ecumenical conference on 
foreign missions should be convened in the 
city of New York in the year 1900, and a com- 
mittee. was appointed with power to make 
arrangements for such a conference, with 
power to add to their own numbers as might 
be requisite and to take all needful steps to 
make the plans effective. ‘This committee 
consists of the following gentlemen: Rey. 
F. F. Ellinwood, D. D., Rey. A. B. Leonard, 
D. D., Rev. Henry N. Cobb, D. D., Rev. A. J. 
Palmer, all of New York city, and Rey. 8S. W. 


’ Duncan, D. D., and Rev. Judson Smith, D. D. 


(chairman), of Boston. And they are already 
entering actively upon the steps which are 
needful to carry out the plan in view and to 
provide for the conference which it has been 
decided to convene. 

The aim of this conference is to be substan- 
tially the same as that of the great gathering 
of 1888. It is intended to be devoted exclu- 
sively to foreign missions and subjects vitally 
related thereto. Its proceedings will consti- 
tute a record of the progress and results of 
the foreign missionary enterprise of modern 
times brought up to the close of the nineteenth 
century, and will be one of the most convine- 
ing demonstrations of the truth and universal- 
ity of the Christian faith which the world has 
yet seen. Information will be gathered from 
all the fields occupied by the several boards 
represented, missionary methods in all their 
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phases and applications will be freely and 
openly discussed, experience in the manage- 
ment of missionary societies and in the con- 
duct of missionary enterprises at home and 
abroad will be collected and made available 
for the wiser conduct of these enterprises in 
the future, and the increasing part in this great 
work taken by the women of our churches and 
by the Christian young people of the times will 
receive full recognition. A study of the bear- 
ing of foreign missions upon the development 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world, upon the 
civilization of the times, and its contributions 
to literature and science and the philosophy 
of religions will constitute no small part of 
the value of this gathering. If theplans which 
are in mind for the conference are carried out, 
when this body convenes it will be the most 
truly ecumenical gathering of Christendom 
which has been realized in the whole history 
of the church, and will be in itself an object 
lesson and eloquent suggestion of the essen- 
tial unity of the Christian world and of the 
human race. 

The co-operation of many men and women 
throughout the country, and especially in the 
city of New York, will be indispensable to 
the execution of the plan and the success of 
the effort. The committee in charge bespeak 
the considerate attention and generous sup- 
port of the whole Christian public, and espe- 
cially of those who through the various de- 
nominational organizations are connected with 
this great enterprise of winning the world to 
Jesus Christ. 


A Plan of Co-operative Organ- 
ization 
BY REY. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL. D. 


The typical church of today, outside its reg- 
ular officers and several committees, has a fair 
list of organizations which, more or less inde- 
pendently, follow their own lines of actjon. 
Though devoted to the working interests of 
the church, many of these societies are organ- 
ically distinct from it, and regulate all their 
own affairs and control whatever of the 
church work they may have undertaken. 
They may be more or less closely identified 
with denominational or other bodies, from 
which they derive a great part of their con- 
stitution, rules, literature and plans of work, 
but come into the church in a simple, natural 
way as the result of a need felt by some of 
the more earnest workers. The approval of 
the pastor is usually sought. Sometimes the 
project reaches the church committee, but 
rarely does the church itself formally con- 
sider and pass upon the plan and by vote 
make it its own institution. Practically the 
society then belongs to the church, but with- 
out its official adoption. In this way our 
churches are continually introducing various 
organizations, some of which, as in missionary 
work, cover closely related fields without 
much co-operation. 

A seemingly heterogeneous mass of activi- 
ties, unbusinesslike in method and defective 
in theory, thus confronts the pastor and those 
who wish to keep in close relation with the 
work of the entire church. One busy part of 
the church knows too little of what some other 
equally busy part is doing. <A thorough re- 
construction, such as a first-rate business firm 
or municipal corporation would attempt, ought 
to solve the problem. But except in rare 
cases—as in the formation of new churches 
or as the result of great relaxation of tradi- 
tional opinions—such a course is generally 
impracticable. A conception of the ideal with 
a few steps toward it is all that can be se- 
cured in conservative churches. 

The latter advance in this line has been ef- 
fected in Auburndale, Mass., under a com- 
mittee which began to study the problems 
three or four years ago, but whose work was 
suspended during pastoral changes, so that it 
was not completed until last December. The 
object attempted was to substitute for the 
former committees of the church five new 
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committees. Four of them are appointed to 
eare for all aspects of church life and work, 
and are at the head of these departments: 
worship and spiritual life, religious instruc- 
tion, parish work and benevolence. Each 
committee cares for that particular phase of a 
society’s work or of its services which prop- 
erly belongs to it, and representatives of the 
societies are elected to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The first committee includes about the same 
officers in its membership as the old church 
committee did. That on parish work has 
power to add to its numbers and make sub- 
divisions as its work requires. The fifth isa 
central committee, composed of the pastor 
with one representative from each of the four 
department committees, and has duties much 
like those of the executive committee of a So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. It is an “ex- 
change,” through the information and reports 
of its members, for all the work of the depart- 
ments and, therefore, of the entire church. It 
meets monthly except in vacation, studies the 
outlines of work and the field as a whole, de- 
cides questions as to the distribution of work 
unless the judgment of the church is called 
for, and prepares subjects for the four busi- 
ness meetings which the church holds in addi- 
tion to the annual meeting. All the commit- 
tees are expected to report at these meetings, 
and the church then considers these reports 
and its work and needs. 

The experiment is made for a limited time, 
and a few temporary rules effect the necessary 
changes in the manual of the church, and care 
is taken that the committees are faithful to the 
Congregational and democratic idea-of what a 
committee really is. 

At first sight the plan may seem a little com- 
plicated because the societies of the church 
are left in all their former integrity. A new 
church or one breaking up all its old forms 
would be simple in plan if organized in this 
why. The young people quickly see its like- 
ness to their own society and also it has a 
businesslike spirit which men of affairs like. 

For some years a few churches have used a 
pastor’s council, cabinet or staff, as it is vari- 
ously called, to substitute in part or supple- 
ment the work of its chief committee. This is 
usually made up of the heads of all societies 
and committees. It is rather large to be easily 
handled, reduces the organizations to the level 
of a single representation, whether great or 
small, and traverses the duties of the standing 
gommittee in a way that makes conflict prob- 
able. But our plan aims to be strictly faithful 
to Congregational principles. 


Our Wedge is the peculiar title of a val- 
uable directory of the religious press of thi 
country and Canada, published by George 
Batten & Co., New York city, just issued. It 
contains information respecting the titles, 
editions, editors and owners of the religious 
journals of the country not to be found else- 
where with anything like the same accuracy 
or inclusiveness, thus making it valuable, not 
only to the advertisers whom its publishers 
especially desire to influence, but also to ed- 
itors and all those who for any reason wish to 
ascertain the latest facts respecting the growth 
and present condition of a class of public 
journals not unimportant, to say the least. 
Only five States and Territories in the Union 
are without local religious journals, and those 
are Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota 
and Wyoming. New York with 156, Penn- 
sylvania with 149, Ohio with 104, Illinois with 
ninety-three, Massachusetts with eighty-seven 
and Missouri with eighty-three journals lead, 
not only in the number of different papers 
published, but also in the volume of circula- 
tion. 


I have always looked upon it as the worst 
condition of man’s destiny that persons are so 
often torn asunder just as they become happy 
in each other's society. -Boswell's Johnson. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Flattering Call 

Dr. Frank Bristol, pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Evanston, and therefore preacher 
-to the Northwestern University, has received 
an invitation to become pastor of the Metropol- 
itan Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 
This ‘is the church President McKinley at- 
tends, to which Bishop Newman ministered 
when General Grant was President. Its pulpit 
is regarded as the throne of power in the Meth- 
odist Church. It is no slight compliment to be 
urged to occupy it. Dr. Bristol has not sig- 
nified his decision. For many years he has 
been in the most prominent pulpits in Chicago, 
and is in constant demand as a lecturer and 
an after-dinner speaker. He is well known 
for his love of literature and art, as well as 
for his eloguence as a preacher. 


A Cheap Degree Factory 

It seems necessary once more to call atten- 
tion to the claims of this concern. It has 
acquired wide notoriety as a degree-selling 
institution. While it pretends to limit its 
favors to worthy candidates, its conditions 
are so easy that few find difficulty in comply- 
ing with them. The one man of the institu- 
tion, its whole faculty, indeed, is Mf. F, W. 
Harkins, to whose name many literary and 
honorary titles are attached. He is located 
at 151 Throop Street, in a large three-story 
building well covered with signs like the 
following: College of Architecture, Engi- 
neering and Electricity, Chicago Business 
University, National University, Institute 
of Technology. Other signs make it plain 
that instruction is given in every subject 
about which one cares to learn, that the 
institution is open day and night, that one 
can enter it at any time and begin where one 
chooses—in short, that it is run, as has been 
said, on the ‘‘department-store plan, and that 
every day is a bargain day.’”’ Of course, the 
correspondence method is prominent in its 
courses of instruction; but its chief business 
consists in furnishing degrees to those who 
apply for them. Theyare sold ata Sixed seale 
of prices. An ordinary D. D. costs $5. True, 
there is a pretense at examination, but the 
examiners generally live near the parties 
seeking the honor and are not always men in 
whose judgment as to scholarship real lovers 
of learning would care to confide. No one 
but Mr. Harkins knows how many degrees 
his university has bestowed. He admits that 
he has at present the names of 300 candidates 
for degrees on his books. He has driven a 
thriving business for years in the United 
States and Canada, and, having been thor- 
oughly exposed several times, has now turned 
his attention to Great Britain, where his 
work, although tnder a different name, has 
been brought to the notice of Parliament. It 
is difficult to imagine a self-respecting man 
seeking or using one of Harkins’s degrees, 
and yet there can be no doubt that hundreds 
of them are used, not only in our own country 
but in England, or that he finds his business 
exceedingly profitable. He does not seem to 
be ashamed of it. He declares that his suc- 
cess has made other colleges and universities 
jealous; that, in fact, he has made it possible 
for poor and worthy men to obtain honors 
which the regular institutions for the most 
part bestow upon the rich and for selfish pur- 
poses; that by his system of examinations, 
unsatisfactory as many deem it, better men 
are rewarded than by the system ordinarily 
followed. Yet, after all, the public ought to 
know that a degree given by the Harkins 
College does not represent scholarship, but 
simply the desire of its possessor for it and his 
willingness to pay money for it. Thus far no 
way of preventing Mr. Harkins from pursuing 
his business has been discovered. 


An Unsought-for Honor 

Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House has 
been appointed postmistress of a sub-station 
to be established in the house she occupies. 


The honor was forced upon her. The district 


to be accommodated is a large one, and onein ~ 


which many politicians reside. But Postmas- 
ter Gordon was anxious to have some one at 
the head of the station whom he could trust, 
and therefore approached Miss Addams with 
the request that she fill the place. After due 
consideration she consented. The office will 
be well and honestly managed. Probably no 
person in Chicago is more universally or more 
highly esteemed than Miss Addams, By her 
works she has won the regard of all. Hull 
House is just what it pretends to be, a center 
of Christian philanthropy, although the name 
Christian is never used, and one is left to infer 
the faith of those who are prominent in it by 
their deeds rather than their words. 


Improvement in Business 

One need not put forth any extra effort to 
discover signs of improvement in the business 
of Chicago. Wry goods houses are busier than 
for years. More buyers are in the city than for 
many months. Orders are larger. Prices are 
better. A member of the great wholesale house 
of J. V. Farwell & Co. says that the improve- 
ment began in June and that July was the best 
month in the history of the house. The same 
is doubtless true of Marshall Field & Co. and 
of other departments of business than dry 
goods. The streets are full. Hopefulness is 
characteristic of all. Plans of large and costly 
enterprises are courageously discussed. The 
earnings of most of the railways centering in 
Chicago indicate a speedy return to the pay- 
ment of dividends. Stockbrokers find no diffi- 
culty in disposing of stocks, which, although re- 
garded as good, could not be sold a few months 
ago at any price. And yet the prospect of bet- 


ter times is not keeping valuations of realestate 


up to old figures. The tax lists of the present 
year show a shrinkage of over twelve millions 
for Cook County and over eight millions for 
the city. Nor can there be any question that 
the valuation is as high as the property will 
bear. The question of means to carry on the 
city government is a serious one. It will be 
still more serious if the petition of Mr. Z. S. 
Holbrook for the stockholders of four of the 
larger banks for a change in the rate of taxa- 
tion on these moneyed institutions is heeded. 
Mr. Holbrook shows from the lists that while 
the First National Bank is assessed for more 
than fourteen per cent. of its capital and sur- 
plus, and while several other banks are assessed 
nearly as high, others are assessed only ten per 
cent. and others from ten per cent. down to two 
per cent. He shows that the branch of the 
Montreal Bank is rated so high as to compel it 
to withdraw from the city. He therefore asks 
that all the banks be equally asses: and 
that the rate be fixed at ten per cent. of their 
capital and surplus. 


Dr. Barrows’s Successor 

Rev. W. J. Chichester, D. D., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been called to the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Chureh, Chicago. This is 
the church which Dr. J. H. Barrows served 
so brilliantly for more than eleyen years. 
Dr. Chichester has had great suceess in Cal- 
ifornia. During his ten years’ pastorate he 
has received 2,600 persons into membership, 
more than 800 of them on confession of faith. 
He stands high as a preacher. He is con- 
servative in his theological views yet tolerant. 
He graduated at Alleghany Seminary in 1871, 
and has been settled in Altoona, Titusville 
and Germantown, Pa. He was born in Balti- 
more. The First Chureh is to be congratu- 
lated on securing such a man as its pastor. 

FRANKLIN. 


Twenty years ago a newsboy selling papers | 


in Chicago’s streets; today president-elect of 
the University of West Virginia. Such is the 
record of Prof. J. H. Raymond of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who in a brief life has 
demonstrated anew what can be done in this 
country by a boy who wills to be a useful, in- 
telligent man. “A 
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THE HOME 
My Lord and I 


(Sung in the rocks and caves of France during 
the fierce persecution of the Huguenots 300 years 
ago.) : 

. IT have a friend so precious, 

So very dear to me, 

He loves me with such tender love, 
He loves so faithfully, 

I could not live apart from him, 
T love to feel him nigh, 

And so we dwell together, 
My Lord and I. 


Sometimes I’m faint and weary, 
He knows that I am weak, 

And as he bids me lean on him, 
His help I gladly seek ; 

He leads me in the paths of light 
Beneath a sunny sky, 

And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. : 


He knows how much I love him, 
He knows I love him well, 
But with what love he loveth me 
My tongue can never tell; 
It is an everlasting love 
In ever rich supply, 
And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


I tell him all my sorrows, 
I tell him all my joys, 
I tell him all that pleases me, 
I tell him what annoys; 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try, 
And so we talk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how I am longing 
Some weary soul to win, 

And so he bids me go and speak 
The loving word for him; 

He bids me tell his wondrous love, 
And why he came to die, 

And so we. work together, 
My Lord and I. 


I have his yoke upon me, 
And easy ’tis to bear; 
In the burden which he carries 
I gladly take a share; 
For then it is my happiness 
To have him always nigh— 
We bear the yoke together, 
My Lord and I. : 


‘We are sorry, as the sum- 
Bicycle Stoop mer goes on, to notice an 
in Women : : 

: increase in the number of 
-~wheelwemen who ride with a pronounced 
bicycle stoop. This is a matter for regret, 
not merely because it is fatal to dignity 
and good looks, but because it indicates a 
desire on the part of a few women to use 
the bicycle for speed, which is likely to 
turn it from an instrument of health to 
a means of peril. ‘Scorching’ is bad 
enough for men, but any good doctor will 
agree that it is worse for women. The 
temptation arises from the thoughtless- 
--ness of men, who often fail to remember 
that woman is physically the weaker yes- 
sel, and grow impatient if their compan- 
ionship is claimed without the power to 
go to equal lengths of muscular exertion. 
A little consideration on the part of the 
men, and a little dignified self-knowledge 
on the part of the women, who are loath 
to confess themselves in any respect infe- 
rior to their brothers, lovers and friends, 
would leave to women the praise of grace- 
ful riding, which they havé hitherto mer- 
ited, and rob the bicycle of its worst 

‘peril to health. 
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Bodily injury is not the 
only risk the wheelwoman 
encounters. There is no 
reason why a girl should not enjoy this 
invigorating sport without sacrifice of 
grace or womanly charm and delicacy, 
yet every day one sees women whose 
looks and manners lay them open to this 
charge. ‘I hesitate to let Mary ride a 
wheel,” said a thoughtful mother, ‘when 
I see the effects in a girl who used to 
seem so refined,” looking significantly at 
a merry young person with slovenly dress 
and frowsy hair who was spinning by 
in company with two gentlemen. The 
young lady under scrutiny was a well 
meaning, agreeable girl, but she had un- 
consciously allowed herself to become 
careless in dress and regardless of con- 
ventionalities. In her enthusiasm for 
wheeling she did not stop to reflect that 
she would be judged by her slouchy ap- 
pearance, and she failed to realize, in her 
enjoyment of a jolly companionship with 
men, that her manners were becoming 
more free-and-easy than she would ap- 
prove of under other circumstances. 
The freedom accorded to the modern 
woman is breaking down many false bar- 
riers and bringing in more wholesome 
conditions of life, but nothing can com- 
pensate for any loss of the graces of 
womanhood or any change in man’s atti- 
tude of chivalrous regard for woman. 


Other Dangers 
in Wheeling 


Small Change 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


Did you ever know a man who started 
out on the day’s business or pleasure with 
nothing smaller than a twenty-dollar bill 
in his pocket? What an uncomfortable 
time he did have of it! To begin with he 
couldn’t pay for his morning paper, as the 
resources of newsboys are generally lim- 
ited to very small change; then he was in 
the same difficulty when he wished to 
take a car. Offering his bill at the near- 


_ est shop, the small tradesman was cov- 


ered with confusion at the necessity for 
revealing the impoverished condition of 
his money drawer. Indeed,. until he 
wished to make a large purchase, he found 
the large bills a source of constant annoy- 
ance and trouble. 

A man might be caught in such a pre- 
dicament ence or twice in his life, but if 
he made a practice of going about with- 
out small change he would deservedly be 
called ‘“‘a crank,’ or insane, or, at the 
least, very peculiar. To be sure, the 
multi-millionaire, who uniformly rides in 
his carriage, and who makes no small 
purchases, may not feel the need of dimes 
and quarters. But for the most of us, if 
we consider our own convenience or that 
of other people, it would be the hight of 
folly to try to get along without the small 
currency which custom requires us to 
have on hand. Indeed, so universal is 
the practice that we doubt if any one 
needs to be cautioned against going away 
from home unprovided with silver and 
small bills. 

Nevertheless, these same people whose 
purses are in the proper condition do 
very frequently go abroad without small 
change of another description, but equally 
useful, important and necessary. 

Do we not all know men and women of 
great knowledge, culture and refinement 
whose minds are stored with bright and 
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interesting material, yet who never give 
any sign of their gifts except when in the 
presence of a chosen few? Their knowl- 
edge is allin large bills. They can use it 
on grand occasions and in the company 
of great minds; they lavish it, perhaps, 
upon those whom they find thoroughly 
congenial, but for the rest of the world 
they have absolutely nothing. They have 
no bright anecdotes, no witty stories, no 
interesting bits of information for those 
less learned than themselves—indeed, too 
often they have not even a civil reply to 
the well-intentioned remark of the com- 
monplace person whom they take for 
granted to be “a bore.” They have no 
picture of mountain, river or distant city 
for the stay-at-homes, no reminiscences 
of distinguished people whom they have 
met for the ardent admirers who will 
neyer have the good fortune to meet these 
men of genius. They sit with closed eyes 
and bored countenances, waiting for ‘‘ foe- 
men worthy of their steel.’”’ In a word, 
they have no small change, otherwise 
called ‘‘small talk.” 

We are aware of the fact that there is a 
great deal said against small talk, that it 
is ridiculed and despised, but this is simply 
because it is not looked upon in its proper 
light. Small talk is as necessary in the 
lives of most of us as is small change. It 
enables us to greet a stranger cordially, 
to open a conversation gracefully, to en- 
courage an awkward boy in his efforts at 
expression, to make a roomful of people 
feel at ease. It is the oil which makes 
the complicated machinery of our lives 
run smoothly, preventing the friction 
which is hard and discouraging even for 
the most hopeful. 

On the other hand, a person who never 
got beyond small talk would be like a 
man who never carried anything but 
small change. The multiplicity of dimes 
and nickels would be nearly as inconven- 
ient as the lack of them. A sensible 
man knows when to offer a dime and 
when a ten-dollar bill. He knows, too, 
when small talk is the only thing that 
will ““go’”’ and when sensible, instructive 
discourse is proper. To condemn small 
talk simply because you have been bored 
by it when you were longing for interest- 
ing conversation is like condemning five- 
cent pieces because some one once paid 
you 200 of them. They have their use, 
and most people understand what it is. 
The fact that a few do not should not 
prejudice us. 

Again, there are some eminently good 
people who go about without the small 
change of little kindnesses. They are 
active church workers, take part in 
prayer meetings, give liberally, are spoken 
of as “pillars of the church,” but some- 
how we never think of going to them to 
ask a favor. If we are in trouble, we 
don’t expect a word of sympathy or help 
from them. They do a great deal for 
people in a wholesale way, but they give 
little thought to individuals. It never 
occurs to them to comfort a disappointed 
child, to encourage an ambitious boy, or 
to praise the clerk who tries his best to 
please. Many times they are so absorbed 
in great works of benevolence that they 
forget to be kind and thoughtful and un- 
selfish in their home life. Their good- 
ness is all in large bills. 

It was a man of this type whose wife 
said of him: ‘“He’s a wonderfully good 
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man, everybody says so and I know he is, 
but ’’—in a subdued whisper—‘“‘he ain’t 
easy to live with.” 

“Easy to live with” is praise which 
every one of us might be proud to win. 
But we shall never merit it if we fail to 
have about us the small change of pleas- 
ant words, kind deeds, interested sym- 
pathy and a pleasant response to even 
indifferent remarks. The majority of 
people are neither very rich, very good or 
very learned. To go about provided with 
currency suitable for these exceptional 
classes only is to lose many interesting 
and delightful acquaintances, not to speak 
of myriad opportunities of helping our 
fellowmen. 

This is not a mere matter of choice, it 
is a Christian duty. He who “went about 
doing good,” and who is our model of wis- 
dom and goodness, was never lacking in 
the small courtesies of life, the little kind- 
nesses which served to endear him to all 
classes, so that even “the common people 
heard him gladly.” 


Edison’s Boyhood and Youth 


BY JANET SANDERSON 

It is a curious fact that Thomas Alva 
Edison, who was born at Milan, O., in 
1847, had no school days nor college educa- 
tion. His home was his school and uni- 
versity and his parents were his teachers 
and professors. There existed an unusual 
affection between the mother and this 
boy, and for this reason she kept him at 
home, teaching him not only his lessons, 
but a wonderful habit of concentration, 
and encouraging his desire to know the 
reason of things. 

At ten years of age he had read the 
Penny Encyclopedia, Hume’s History of 
England, the History of the Reformation, 
Gibbon’s Rome, Sears’s History of the 
World, several works on chemistry and 
other scientific books. Wise tuition linked 
to tender mother love was the undercur- 
rent of the inventor’s life. The father, 
too, was deeply interested in the training 
of his boy, paying him a fixed price for 
every book he read to encourage him in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Under such 
home influences the lad learned that na- 
ture is filled with law, order, beauty and 
beneficence, and began to realize the pos- 
sibilities of human resources joined to 
high thinking and noble living. 

By a collapse of family fortunes Thomas 
had to earn his own living when twelve 
years old as train boy, selling papers on 
the Grand Trunk Railway between De- 
troit and Port Huron, where the family 
had moved. He made such a success of 
his business that he was soon able to hire 
four assistants. It was war time, and 
the papers were filled with exciting de- 
tails of the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
with 50,000 killed and wounded. Thomas 
hit upon the novel plan of telegraphing 
in advance of his train the head lines of 
the war news to be placed on the official 
blackboard at the stations, and secured 
1,000 papers to be paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of the venture. 

Of his success he tells us: “At Utica, 
twelve miles distant, I usually sold two 
papers at five cents apiece. As we ap- 
proached the station on this day I put 
my head out to look forward and thought 
I saw an excursion party. I had half a 
dozen papers in my hand. As we came 
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nearer and the people caught sight of me 
they commenced to gesticulate and shout, 
and it suddenly occurred to me that they 
wanted papers. I rushed back into the 
car, grabbed an armful and when I got 
upon the platform I sold forty. Mount 
Clement was the next station. When it 
came in sight I thought there was a riot. 
The platform was crowded with a howl 
ing mob, and when the tones became in- 
telligible I realized that they were after 
news of Pittsburg Landing, so I raised 
the price of paper to ten cents and sold 
150 where I had never before disposed of 
more than a dozen. 

“As other stations were reached these 
scenes were repeated, but the climax 
came when we got to Port Huron. The 
station was a mile from the town. When 
the train stopped I shouldered my bundle 
and started for the city. When TI got less 
than half way I met a crowd hurrying 
toward the station. I thought I knew 
what they were after, so I stopped in 
front of a church where a prayer meeting 
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EDISON AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN 


was being held, raised the price to twenty- 
five cents per copy, and commenced to 
take in a young fortune. In two minutes 
the prayer meeting was adjourned, the 
members came rushing out, and, 
way coin was produced is any indication, 
I should say that the deacons hadn’t 
passed the plate before I came along.”’ 

His suecess in selling papers led him to 
start a paper of his own. He bought a 
lot of old type and fitted up an old car as 
workshop and editorial sanctum, from 
which issued the Grand Trunk Herald, de- 
voted to railroad news and gossip, which 
became celebrated as the only journal 
in the world printed on a railway train. 

Edison’s next move was to purchase a 
book on chemistry, a supply of chemicals 
and retorts and fit up a laboratory in the 
old car workshop. Thus was opened up a 
new world to the boy. But one day the 
water evaporated from a bottle of phos- 
phorus, which an extra jolt shook to the 
floor, and a fire resulted. The conductor 
rushed madly to the scene, pitched both 
laboratory and boy out upon the track, 
giving Thomas such a box upon the ear 
that the delicate organ of hearing was 
injured for life. 

He rushed home to his mother and 
quickly rearranged his apparatus in the 
cellar, causing great anxiety to the neigh- 
bors, to whose expostulations the mother 
always replied, ‘“‘The world will hear of 
my boy yet.’’ Undismayed by early fail- 
ures he continued his investigations, de- 
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nied himself everything but the barest 
necessities of life, bought books on elec- 
tricity and went on making experiments 
in the cellar. 

He was still train boy, but his one desire 
was to learn telegraphy, and the opportu- 
nity he wanted came unexpectedly as a 
reward for saving the life of a station 
agent’s child, whom he snatched from the 
track in front of a moving train. Thomas 
gladly accepted the offer of instruction 
from the grateful father, and in five. 
months the ambitious lad had learned to 
write rapidly and legibly. He accepted a 
position in an office well equipped with 
new appliances, but the old spirit of ex- 
perimenting was upon him; he disregarded 
the rules, upset some sulphuric acid and 
tells us that ‘‘the acid in the carboy tipped 
over, ate the floor, went down to the man- 
ager’s room below, ate up his desk and all 
the carpet.”” The next morning Thomas 
was dismissed by his employers, saying 
they wanted telegraph operators and not 
experimenters. : 

Edison finally secured a position in Bos- 
ton in the Western Union Telegraph office, 
where there was jealousy of this “‘smart 
jag from the woolly West,” as the clerks 
called him, but his marked ability won 
their respect. He worked steadily, intent 
on increasing the capacity of a single wire 
so that two messages could be sent on one 
line in both directions at the same time, 
till success crowned his efforts. But he 
had spent much money in books, appara- 
tus and necessities. The portion of his 
earnings which had not. been sent home 
was always, owing to his kindly sympa- 
thies, at the disposal of any associate in 
trouble, and he was often shamefully im- 
posed upon. 

At seventeen years of age we find him 
penniless in New York, whither he had 
gone for greater opportunities. For three 
weeks he tramped fora job. The instru- 
ment which reported the gold market was 
out of order, and just as all were frantic 
with excitement Thomas appeared and 
adjusted the delicate mechanism which 
others had failed to manipulate success- 
fully, and on the spot he was offered a 
position for a time at $300 per month. 

Though often discharged for continual 
experiments, the young inyentor perse- 
vered till the glad hour of recognition 
came when his stock printers’ and private 
printing telegraphic appliances were found 
so commendable that a committee waited 
upon him to secure the title to these inven- 
tions. Edison’s dealings with this body 
are told best in his own words. 

“T had made up my mind that $5,060 
would be about right, but rather than not 
sell the inventions I would take anything, 
as I needed money sorely for my further 
experiments. With these dazzling expec- 
tations I received the committee. 

“*Well, Mr. Edison,’ said one of the 
members, ‘how much do- you want for 
your devices ?’ 

“*T do not know what they are worth,’ 
was my reply. ‘Make me an offer.’ 

“«Well,’ continued the speaker, ‘how 
would $40,000 strike you?” — 

“TI believe I could have been ieibdoked 
down with.the traditional feather, so as- 
tonished was I at the sum. I immedi- 
ately accepted, but after IT got over my 
excitement I concluded there must be 
some Wall Street trick about this thing. 
Two days afterwards a large, formidable 
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contract was given me to sign, couched in 
phraseology as obscure to me as Choctaw. 
Iwas told that I would receive the money 
upon signing this, which I promptly did. 
A check was given me on a New York 
bank, to which goal I at once proceeded. 

“T had never been in a bank before, so 
I hung around in order to see the meth- 
ods of procedure, then took my place 
with a row of men at the paying teller’s 
When my turn came and I pre- 
sented the check the paying teller yelled 
out a lot of jargon, which I failed to un- 
derstand on account of my deafness. 
Again he roared something at me, but I 
could not catch it, so left my place, con- 
cluding that I was never fated to see that 
money, and so hopeléss did I become that 
any one might have bought that check 
from me for $50. 

“T told one of the clerk’s in the com- 
pany’s office, and he explained that the 
teller evidently wanted me to be identi- 
fied, and went to the bank with me, per- 
formed the ceremony of identification, 
and the money was at once paid, greatly 
to my astonishment. In thirty days I 
had fully equipped a shop of my own.” 

From this time on Edison’s life reads 
like a fairy tale of wonder-working in- 
ventions which have encircled the globe. 


Six Feet. 


My little rough dog and I 
Live a life that is rather rare, 

We have so many good walks to take, 
And so few hard things to bear— 
So much that gladdens and recreates, 

So little of wear and tear. 


Sometimes it blows and rains, 
But still the six feet ply; 

No care at all to the following four, 
If the leading two know why. 

’Tis a pleasure to have six feet, we think, 
My little rough dog and I. 


And we travel all one way: 
Tis a thing we should never do, 

To reckon the two without the four, 
Or the four without the two; 

Tt would not be right, if any one tried, 
Because it would not be true. 


And who shall look up and say 
' That it ought not so to be, 
Though the earth that is heaven enough for 
him 

Ts less than that to me? 

For a little rough dog can wake a joy 
That enters eternity. 

—Eugene Field. 


Bird Conventions 


‘BY GABRIEL MEAD 


9 


“Convention time is come,” said my 
host at the supper table. “I saw as 


_ many as 500 swallows on the telegraph 


wires this| afternoon.” 

“What do you mean by convention 
time?” I asked, for I was new to coun- 
try sights and sounds. 

“©, I call it that,” he answered. “It 
is when birds of a feather flock together 
to arrange about their southward jour- 
ney.” 

“But do they really?” 

“T do not know about all the birds,” 
my friend replied, “but certainly some of 
them de. These swallows have an under- 
standing if they do not talk. Every year 
about the end of August I see them 
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perched on the wires, and there they. cling 
till sunset. Next day there isn’t one to 
be seen. They wait for evening, and then 
somebody gives the signal and they fly 
away.” 

* All of them do you mean? ”’ 

“T can’t say all, for they haven’t taken 
me into their secrets, but I have never 
seen, nor found anybody else who has 
ever seen, a single one in the neighbor- 
hood after their convention time until 
they return in spring.” 

‘“ Where do they come from?” I asked. 

“From all the neighborhood, I suppose. 
I wish I knew how they draw the divi- 
sion, and who fixes the date and sends 
out the summons and gives the signal to 
fly away.” 

My interest in the subject was now 
fairly roused, and seeing that my friend 
was an enthusiastic, bird student I pur- 
sued my inquiries. 

“*1Do other birds have the same habit?” 

“Some of them do—the crows, for in- 
stance—but not necessarily to plan mi- 
gration, for many of the crows stay all 
winter. I sometimes think they have a 
general clearing-house of the year’s crow 
quarrels, for they gather in groups and 
chatter like politicians, and fly off and 
come back again, until the whole hillside 
looks like a convention of black-coated 
ministers out for a rest after a long sit- 
ting.” 

‘* When do the crow conventions come? ”’ 

“Much later; usually in October or No- 
vember. It’s queer about the robins, too,” 
he continued. ‘‘They have their roosts in 
some swampy wood where they gather by 
thousands after nesting time is over, but 
whether they hold a formal gathering be- 
fore they start south Ido notknow. Hardly 
anybody knows about the robin roosts, 
though the birds are not secretive at any 
other time.” 

“Why is it that I see so few birds when 
I go to walk in August?” I asked, for I 
had taken a walk that afternoon and 
hardly seen a feather. ‘Ave there really 
fewer, then?”’ 

“No; there are actually more than at 
any other time except in certain parts of 
the migration period. There are all the 
nestlings of the year. One reason you 
don’t see them is that they are molting 
and have lost their brilliant colors. The 
bobolink that was so bright in buff and 
black in May is now a rusty fellow, as 
plainly dressed as his wife. Then they 
are quiet. Very few birds are singing 
now. You may hear one of the faithful 
few, like the song sparrow, but you may 
walk all day and hear nothing but a 
‘peep.’ Then you probably have been 
on the windy side of the woods, and the 
birds are on the sheltered side. You have 
avoided the thicket of tall weeds and 
bushes, and they have taken refuge in it. 
Their home life is over and they are liv- 
ing together. They are very shy—as people 
usually are when they are conscious of 
being shabby.” 

““What bird shall I be most likely to 
notice from this time on?” 

“The goldfinch,” answered my host, 
“for he nests later than most birds, be- 
cause his young ones live on seeds, and 
his harvest time comes with the thistles, 
sunflowers and other tall weeds whose 
heads are full of oily seeds. You will 
know him by his black and yellow livery 
and his dipping flight. If there are sun- 
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flowers in your garden he will be almost 
certain to visit you, and he stays far into 
the fall, and in some places all winter.” 


An Orthodox Dog 


A friend of mine has a knowing pet whose 
wit seems to be in inverse proportion to his 
beauty. When you enter the door, if one of 
the family meets you and shakes your hand, 
the little fellow sinks back on his haunches 
and puts up his right paw. He knows also 
when Sunday comes, and expresses no wish to 
leave the house on that day unless one of the 
family remains at home. Then he is ready 
for a walk. More singular still, when none of 
the family attends church, he slinks off alone 
to the church and seeks out the family pew, 
where he abides in quiet till the service is 
over. Whether he understands the services 
or sleeps through them is not reported, but we 
may anticipate favorable conclusions as time 
passes. Greater respect for the proprieties 
was hardly shown in early New England. 
That such respect for them is shown in Chi- 
cago ought to be set down to the eredit of that 
much abused city. Ww. 


Waymarks for Women 


There are no less than 215 women serving 
on school committees in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the Woman’s Journal. 


The first woman to receive an appointment 
as a university professor in Sweden is Elsa 
Eschelssohn, who was recently made professor 
of civil law at the University of Upsala. 


Mrs. French-Sheldon, the American tray- 
eler, has been elected a member of the Eng- 
lish Royal Geographical Society. She is said 
to be the only woman who ever received this 
distinction. 


In the last report of the Department of La- 
bor we find that out of 782 typical instances 
in which men and women work at the same 
occupation and perform their tasks with the 
same degree of efficiency, men receive greater 
pay in 595. In fifty-eight instances, however, 
women receive the same pay as men for the 
same work, and in 129 cases they have even 
better wages. 


France, Germany and Russia boast of women 
veterinarians, but there is not one as yet in 
this country who is entitled to write herself 
D. V. 8S. According to the authorities in our 
veterinary colleges and hospitals, there is a 
great opening for women in this profession, 
especially in the treatment of pet dogs and 
cats. Here is a suggestion to the lover of 
animals who is in search of a congenial and 
remunerative occupation. 


The Roman Catholic papers have been full 
of articles concerning Trinity College, the 
new woman’s college to be established in 
Washington, D.C., under the protection of 
the Catholic University of America. It is sig- 
nificant that American Catholics are demand- 
ing a higher education for their daughters 
than that which the convents afford, and that 
there is a desire for a Catholic institution on a 
par with Vassar and Smith. 


Women’s genius and women’s work are re- 
ceiving marked recognition in the number of 


new statues which have been or are being 


erected as representatives of distinguished 
members of the sex. In Hartford, Ct., a giant 


bronze statue is being erected as a memorial 


of Harriet Beecher Stowe; at Vassar College 
will be found a bust of Maria Mitchell; in 
London a statue in memory of Sarah Siddons 
has been recently unveiled. A committee has 
been formed to raise some suitable memorial 
to Amelia Edwards, the Egyptologist. Several 
new statues in commemoration of Joan of Are 
have been erected in France, and in St. Peters- 
burg there is soon to be one in memory of the 
Czarina Catherine. 
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Closet and Altar 


When God and the soul meet there will 
Follow contentment. 


My voice shalt thou hear in the morn- 
ing, O Lord; in the morning will I direct 
my prayer unto thee and will look up. 


That the period immediately after ris- 
ing should be scrupulously consecrated to 
God; that the earliest thoughts of the 
day should be filled with God; that the 
homage of self-dedication should be re- 
newed before starting on another pilgrim- 
age; that we should listen to his small 
voice of warning or encouragement as it 
issues from his written word, or from the 
inner consciousness, or from the outer 
world—all this is so essentially bound up 
With the peace and holiness of the day 
that one might almost say the two are in- 
separable. The tone and sentiment and 
feeling throughout the day are sure to 
take their coloring from the morning 
hour.—Goulburn. 


So fit and useful is morning devotion, it 
ought not to be omitted without neces- 
sity. If God finds no place in our minds 
at that early and peaceful hour, he will 
hardly recur to us in the tumults of life. 
—W. E. Channing. 


Morning and evening I will strive to 
feel] God, and the whole day through I 
will be glad in him; and every pleasure 
I will say to myself is from him. So 
through faith I will see the hand of God 
above and get used to the sight, so that 
when it shuts upon my soul to withdraw 
it from the world, I shall not be afraid 
but glad.—Euthanasy. 


If thou canst not continually recollect 
thyself, yet do it sometimes, at least once 
a day—namely, in the morning or at 
night.—Thomas « Kempis. 


For the dear love that kept us through the 
night, 
And gave our senses to sleep’s gentle sway, 
For the new miracle of dawning light, 
Flushing the east with prophecies of day, 
We thank thee, O, our God! 


For the fresh life that through our being 
flows, 
With its full tide to strengthen and to bless, 
For calm, sweet thoughts, upspringing from 
repose 
To bear to thee their song of thankfulness, 
We praise thee, O, our God! 


Thou knowest our needs, thy fullness will 
supply 
Our blindness—let thy hand still lead us on, 
Till, visited by the dayspring from on high, 
Our prayer, one only, “Let thy will be 
done,’’ 
We breathe to thee, O, God! 
—W. H. Burleigh. 


A MORKIWAG PRAVER 


Eternal God, who bast neither dawn 
nor evening, pet sendest us alternate 
mercies of the darkness and the day, 
there is no light but thine, witbout or 
witbin. As thou littest the curtains of 
nigbt from our abode, take also the veil 
from all our bearts. Rise witb tby 
morning upon our souls; quicken all our 
labor and our prayer; and, thougb all 
else declines, let the noontide of tby 
grace and peace remain. May we walk, 
while it is pet day, in the steps of bim 
whbo, witb fewest bours, finisbed tby 

divinest work. Amen. 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the. Puzzle Editor ot The Congregationalist.} 


77. CHARADE 


ONE TWO-THREE breezes blowing, 
ONE TWO-THREE blossoms glowing, 
The Lady Blanche is going 
Across the TOTAL sea, 
Where far away gleam through the spray 
The towers of Castle Dream-o’-day, 
Tn lands of Outre-THREE. 


ONE dusky waves slow-sweeping, 
The TWO of all things keeping, 
The Lady Blanche is sleeping 
Beneath the TOTAL sea; 
While far away sound through the spray 
The bells of Castle Dream-o’-day, 
Tn lands of Outre-THREE. 
M. C18. 


78. HOME TANGLE 


How many tables, each five feet by four 
feet, can be set in a room seventy-one feet 
long and sixty feet wide, no table to be set 
within two feet of a wall or of another table? 

H. H. 


79. RIDDLES 
1G 
Upon the margin of a crag 
I did not care to stay; 
I quit the crag and left a rag 
A-hanging there for aye. 


Ii. 

While in the flesh in awful trouble, 
T find it best 
To leave the blest 

And fly off in a bubble. 


Il. 
I noticed one a-running, \, 
And cut his head asunder }_ 
But still it kept on running 
Without the slightest blunder. 
A Res 8 


80. CONUNDRUM 


B is a small farmer and a very simple fel- 
low—in fact, the Moses Primrose of his neigh- 
borhood. 

Just now, in company with his friend A, he 
was returning home from the county fair, 
where he disposed of his wheat and barley at 
a very good price, and straightway fell into 
the hands of one of those wily charlatans who 
frequent such places. This one was a quack 
doctor presiding over a stall filled with bot- 


’ tles of various sizes, containing cure, it was 


averred, for all the ills that beset man or 
beast. The man had a smooth tongue and— 
in short, there was more than one Moses 
Primrose at his booth that day! 

But now, as B rests a bit on his homeward 
way, while A clambers up the bank before 
him for a bunch of luscious berries just out 
of reach, what does he see that he saw at the 
fair? MABEL P, 


81. TRANSPOSITION 


A carpenter I know 
Could tricks to tanglers show, 
For while he’s laying shingles he’ll plan a wagon- 
bed; 
Or as he cuts his TWO, 
Compose a PRIMAL, true 
To every rule of prosody, and do it ‘in his head.” 
SWAMP ANGEL. 


82, PHONETIC CHARADE 


The artless man was FIRST, with little doubt; 

Indeed, was, so to speak, “ turned right about"! 

The busy man was LAST, you may depend, 

Yet courteous and patient to the end; 

While each in turn was glad to have his guest 

Peruse the WHOLE, and heed its mild behest. 
NILLOR. 
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ANSWERS 

73. Ex-pens-ive. 

74. A quarter-master (quarter, master). 

75. Milreis, franc, mark, kran, piaster, ruble, 
sol, rupee, peso, mohur, pound, lira, yen, crown, 
escudo, tael, peseta, florin, gourde, ducat, sucre, 
toman. 

76. Mabel P. (May-bell Pea). : 

Of 100 or more solutions of No. 71, more than 
one-third have been found to be complete and cor- 
rect—again demonstrating the ability of our solvers. 
Considering the neatness of the correct lists, as 
provided, the winner of the prize is found to be 
Rey. Henry Ketcham, Westfield, N.J. An inter- 
esting fact shown by this competition is the wide 
range in the ages of our “young people,” a little 
miss of ten being included in the tangling class to- 
gether with a Maine lady of eighty-one. The au- 
thor of the tangle is to be congratulated on her in- 
genuity, which has brought out many words of ap- 
proval. : 

Among recent solvers of other tangles may be 
named: I. H. F., Spencer, Mass., 70; Mrs. M. A. 
Farrington, Webster, Mass., 64, 65, 66, 67, 70, 72; 
0. J. D., Salem, Mass., 70, 72; S. I. Hall, Winchen- 
don, Mass., 70, 72; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
70, 72; M. B. E., Marshfield, Vt., 70; Mrs. Otis 
Cole, Buxton, Mass., 70, 72; B. E., Camden, N. J., 
70; Mrs. L. R. Hazen, Middleto Ct., 70, 72. 

F. L. C., Providence, R. L., submits the following 
as the answer to No. 60 having the smallest possi- 
ble perpendicular with whole numbers, this being 
smaller than in any solution given by Rey. Henry 
Lincoln Bailey: AC 19, CB 10, AD 15, DB 8, CD 6. 


Home Measurements 


Sister measured my grin one day; 
Took the ruler and me; 

Counted the inches all the way— 
One and two and three. 


“O, you’re a Cheshire eat,”’ said she. 
Father said: ‘‘ That’s no sin.” 

Then he nodded and smiled at me— 
Smiled at my three-ineh grin. 


Brother suggested I ought to begin 
Trying to trim it down. ; 
Mother said: “‘ Better a three-inch grin 
Than a little half-inch frown.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


The Care of Spectacles 


“Spectacles and eye-glasses are as much 
benefited by a bath now and then as 
people are,’ remarked a well-known o 
tician. 
there are who think that their glasses 
need only an occasional wiping. Now, 
the fact is, glasses require actual baths as 
frequently as does the ordinary person. 
The process is just as simple as you want 
to make it. My plan, however, 1s to take 
the glasses to a washbowl and give them 
a good soaking in warm water. Then 
apply soap freely, and rub it off by the 
use of a soft tooth or nail brush. After 
that give them a polish with any of the 
usual tooth powders, and then clean them 
with tissue paper, which is much better 
for the purpose than chamois skin, or 
anything else that I know of. 

“The ordinary cleansing is all right as 
far as it goes, but it is not sufficient. 
Many persons have done great aceg to 
their eyes by neglecting properly to clean 
their glasses. I have had a number of 
patients come to me with complaints 
about what they called gradual diminution 
of their sight. An examination revealed 
the fact that it was wonderful that they 
could see at all, for their were 
gummed over and had been fearfully 
neglected. A little soap and water, to 
which a few drops of ammonia were 
added, did the business. Some time ago 
a friend of mine, a surgeon, who makes a 
specialty of the ear, told me that there 
were more ear troubles in consequence of 
dirt in the ear than from all other causes 
combined.”’—The Examiner. 


No story is the same to us after the lapse of 


time; or, rather, we who have read it | 


no 
longer the same interpreters.—George Eli ; 


“It is strange how many people | 


> 
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AT Y DEAR CORNERERS: I read 
M five minutes ago in a morning 
paper a request for the photo- 
graphs of the youngest bicycle riders in 
New England. Although I have several 
juvenile neighbors who spin past me on 
their wheels, I do not know that they 
are the youngest in New England, but 
the inquiry leads me to insert for this 
week’s picture the photograph of a boy 
who must be the youngest foot-ballist in 
the land of the Pilgrims! The picture 
was not taken for the Corner at all, but, 
happening to see it, I wanted to show it 
to you. Doesn’t the little fellow look 
jolly there among the trees, with his hat 
off and his sweater on, and the ball al- 
most as big as himself, all ready for a 
kick? He is one of my neighbor chil- 
dren, too, and is about two years old. 
The other day he started on a vacation 
trip all by himself (without any baggage 
or even his hat), and when found, a while 
later, he was sitting on the steps of a 
store, three-quarters of a mile from home, 
playing with two big dogs. He said he 
was on his way “‘to the choo-choo cars,”’ 
and “going to the Zoo.”” When he reaches 
the proper age, I hope he will join the 
Corner—yvery likely he will be on ‘the 
football team too ! 

Now I will see what vacation letters 
I have for you. Here is one from very 
near home: 

Wrst NEwTON, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: It is my vacation now 
and Iam learning to embroider. I have read 
Captain January and Melody, the Brownie 
books, Little Women, Little Prudy, Eva’s 
Adventures in Shadow-land, and—O, I can’t 
tell you how many books I have read. Of 
course you have not forgotten me, but I don’t 
suppose you know that I have a cat; my kitty 
sends love and a kiss to “‘ Kitty Clover.’?’ Iam 
getting a collection of stones, and I have got 
some real nice ones. I am getting a collec- 
tion of pictures. Ihave got about five times 
as many pictures as I have stones. I was 
very much interested in The Congregational- 
ist’s story [July 8] about the home for sick 
animals. Good-by. LovutsE F. 


Embroidery is a useful accomplishment 
and your list of books is a good one, but 
I hope that on your bicycle or in some 
other way you will get a good deal of 
open-air exercise in your vacation. Per- 
haps your search for geological specimens 
will give it. 

The next letter is from a young lady, 
a little farther away in a part of the an- 
cient Indian Cohannet in the ‘“‘Old Col- 
ony’’—a town where I think Massasoit 
had a hunting-house. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I saw a live seal 
yesterday. If any of the Cornerers are inter- 
ested in seals particularly, perhaps they can 
tell if all seals are mottled, as this one was. 
Seal-skin seems to be all of one color. Are 
their whiskers always curled at the ends? 
And how are their ears—I suppose the holes 
back of their eyes are ears—particularly 
adapted to their manner of life? H. M. D. 

One minute before I took this letter 
from the post office, I had dropped in one 
for Pomiuk, in which I might have asked 
him about the seal’s color and ears and 
whiskers—he ought to know all about 
them. If Dr. Grenfell were here he could 
enlighten us too: The young seal is white 
for the first three weeks of its life, then 
changes its color. (The one you see on 
the top of the Cabinet in the Corner cer- 
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tificate is a baby seal, entirely white.) 
The common seal has no outer ear, but I 
think it can hear very quickly, for I have 
often seen them lying on rocks sound 
asleep, but as the boat approached they 
would awake and slide off into the water 
in half.a jiffy. But perhaps they detected 
their danger by their acute sense of smell. 

Letter No. 3 comes from the heart of 
the old Nipmuck region in central Massa- 
chusetts: 

UXBRIDGE, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. I am eleven years old. I read a 
piece in the Conversation Corner last week 
(July 15] about Counting Wayside Cats. I 
know of a game very similar toit. It is called 
““Wayside Cribbage.’”’ It is a nice game to 
play when two or four persons are riding 
together. They count the animals they see on 
their side of their carriage and see which will 
get the largest number. I will send you a list 


of the animals and what they count. 
Dora J. 


THE LIST. 
Horse 1 Cat 1 Sguirrel 1 White Horse 10 
Cow 1 Pig il Rabbit 1 Cat in window 50 
Dogs L Sheep *f Ox 1 Cat and Kittens, 


5 each 


I would like to see four children play 
that Cribbage in their carriage or any 


other equipage—I suppose a bicycle would 
not be an equipage, as there are no equi 
along—and see how many cats welcomed 
them in the wayside windows! And now 
we take a long jump beyond the Great 
Lakes to 
Ripon, WIs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Excuse me for not writ- 
ing sooner, but I haven’t felt like it. I would 
like to hear still more about Pomiuk Gabriel. 
About every Sunday night mamma reads the 
Corner and the Story of the Bible to us. I 
send my love to Pomiuk Gabriel and the Cor- 
ner Guinea Pig. I must stop now for I have 
to do my work. I haven’t seen Rowley F. 
gliding by on his stilts, so I could not give 
your love to him. Epna M. 


But here comes the stilts boy himself: 


Rreon, WIs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: In this letter you will 
find ——. Please send fifty cents to the boy in 
the Corner Cot. I like to read Pomiuk’s let- 
ters. Please send the rest to the Armenian 
orphans. I earned nearly all of the money by 
selling pop corn. Now, Mr. Martin, can’t you 
send me a certificate of membership ? 
Row Ley F., 


Certainly! I thought you had one be- 
fore. Speaking about pop corn reminds 
me of a kernel of corn on my table which 
popped out of my typewriter the other 
day, after I had held it up and shaken it, 
because it would not run. How do you 
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suppose itgot there? That little baseball 
boy in the picture comes to see me often 
and likes to go to the Corner Cabinet and 
pick out ‘just one corn” from the box 
which holds the souvenir kernels from 
“the mill which stood by it” (at the Old 
Oaken Bucket place), and carefully lay it 
up somewhere. J asked him afterwards 
how it came in the typewriter and he in- 
stantly answered, “I put it in’’—evidently 
having forgotten to inform me of it at the 
time! 

Another jump—across the Mississippi: 


GRINNELL, Io. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Iam eight years old. 
I would like to be a Cornerer. I have been 
with my father and mother and brother driy- 
ing across the central part of Iowa. We were 
out two nights. The first night we stayed at 
a hotel in-Baxter. We saw a little brown 
puppy dog, not quite a foot long. In that 
town there were a great many beautiful 
roses. A little while after we left Baxter 
that morning my brother and I were walk- 
ing up a hill to rest us and he heard a wren 
singing and he thought he would look around 
a little for the nest. He soon discovered a hole 
in the rail of a fence, and on looking in he saw 
a nest full of little wrens, not feathered out 
yet. We kept a list of the different kinds of 
birds we saw and we made out twenty-nine 
kinds, and some we didn’t know the names 
of. While we were visiting we saw a col- 
lection of about two thousand birds’ eggs 
and a few stuffed birds. We rode over some 
rough country that my papa said if there were 
mountains back of the hills it would look like 
New Hampshire. At one time we found about 
thirty miles of straight, level road. Most of 
the people were Swedes or Norwegians. 

They had fine farms and good buildings. 

CAROLYN W. 


Perhaps Carolyn’s father came from 
New Hampshire! Just one more jump 
—as far as we can jump without jump- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean. 

OREGON. 

. . . Have you ever had any specimens sent 
you of our rock oysters? If not, I shall try 
this summer to send you some of the curious 
things. We expect to spend August on the 
beach where they are found. Mrs. G. 


No, I have never seen any, and do not 
think I know what they are; oysters to 
eat, or rocks such as Louise F. and I 
would like in our collections? In either 
case they would be acceptable ! 


Corner Scrap-Book 


What the Children Say. Sometimes in their 
innocent ignorance they say very clever things. 
One little boy about two years old dropped a 
cup and broke it. His mother asked, gravely, 
“Johnnie, did you drop that on purpose?” 
He answered, gravely, ‘‘ No, I dropped it on 
the floor !”’ 


A mother writes this about her little girl— 
which was not so ignorant or innocent! 


. Last week I attended a meeting of teachers 
to consider topics of child-study, and left C. at 
home. When I returned I found the horse 
and carriage gone and my child. The servant 
said she had gone off with a girl friend. On 
the table I found this surprising note: 

Yea, we have gone to the coasts lying round- 
about, even unto the land of the W——ites. 
Even so. Wax not wroth, for we will return 
with offerings of incense and spices and yel- 
low rosebushes. Selah. We will return at the 
sixth hour, even before six o’clock. So be it. 


LA. IN 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 5 2 Cor. 8,9 


Gentiles Giving for Jewish 
Christians 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


A Christian is a partner with other Chris- 


tians. He engages in the business which 
they have undertaken, and will show the 


genuineness of his profession by doing his 
share of the business. The church to which 
he belongs is in part his responsibility. So 
also is the work which falls to that chureh. 
It must provide for the preaching of the gos- 
pel and the care of the congregation, for the 
poor in its own membership, for help to 
poorer churches in its fellowship, and for 
giving the gospel to our own country and to 
the world. Many claims are made on Chris- 
tians for which there is no good reason, and 
in trying to answer them the churches are 
often led to neglect the work which belongs 
tothem. But always Christians are bound to 
help their own brethren who are in need. It 
was such a claim which prompted the letter 
we are now studying. It presents: . 

The oceasion of giving. Many of the 
Jewish Christians in Judea were very poor. 
Business depression was severely felt there 
because of the unsettled condition of the 
country. Many of these Christians, no doubt, 
were of the poorer classes. From the first 
organization of the church the question of 
feeding the hungry brethren had been prom- 
inent and constant. It had led to complaint, 
which resulted in the appointment of deacons 
and the martyrdom of Stephen. Persecutions 
had made the poverty of the poor still more 
distressing. As churches sprang up in more 
favored communities, they sent help to the 
Judean Christians, even though the relations 
were not intimate between givers and receiy- 
ers, Paul had before this taken up to Jerusa- 
lem a contribution from the church at Antioch 
[Acts 11: 29, 30]. When he won his great vic- 
tory for the freedom of Gentile churches, the 
one thing which the leaders in Jerusalem re- 
quested was that he should take up collections 
for poor Jewish Christians [Gal. 2: 10]. 

Poverty among Christians is a discredit to 
the church. Their first business is to pro- 
vide for their own poor. Some leaders in the 
church in our day insist that it shall monopo- 
lize charity, that it ought to control all philan- 
thropic movements, and that if the church did 
its duty there would be no occasion for chari- 
table organizations or other enterprises to help 
or to amuse mankind. The sympathies of 
many Christians are so widely diffused that 
they center on nothing and bring forth little 
except criticism of their brethren who do not 
agree with them. Christians have a definite 
business. It is to take care of their own 
household and to persuade others to come into 
eovenant with them. It is not to be almoners 
to all the world. “First give us what we 
want,’ say the careless multitude, ‘‘and then 
perhaps we will take what you want to give 
us.” And Christians have thought the world 
would admire them for taking it at its word. 
So the church has been furnishing to the 
world one more passing amusement. 

Paul told the churches of Macedonia and 
Achaia, as soon as he organized them, that 
they had brethren in Judza and that these 
were in need; and his appeal met with hearty 
response. They recognized that they owed 
something to other Christians who were 
strangers to them, and they were at once ready 
to pay the debt. 

2. The motives for giving. These were 
skillfully and affectionately presented. Paul 
was a good pastor. He saw that, however 
willing his people might be, it was his busi- 
ness to keep them informed of what they 
ought to give to and to see that collections 
were taken at the proper time. He taught his 
people that their giving promptly and gener- 
ously would stimulate others. He boasted to 
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the Macedonian churches that the church at 
Corinth was ready to contribute and had been 
fora year. Then he wrote to the Corinthians 
asking them to make good his boast. He 
showed them that what they gave would be 
of value only as it was given freely. But he 
reminded them that sparse giving would make 
sparse living for themselves, and that gener- 
osity would bring its own reward [2 Cor. 9: 6]. 
He held before them the fact that they were 
giving to disciples whom Christ loved, and 
always he dwelt on what they themselves had 
received from Christ. ‘Though he was rich, 


yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might become rich.” 


“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.’’ 

These are still the motives which press on 
every Christian to give: the needs of those 
who have claims on him as his brethren; the 
stimulus which his giving will have to make 
others give; the nobler character, better rela- 
tions with Christians and consequent larger 
business capacity and prosperity which will 
result from habitual giving with right motives 
and wise plans; and the sense of obligation to 
Christ, who has given us himself and eternal 
life through him. 

3. The method of giving. 
The churches had due notice of what was 
needed and what would be done with the gifts. 


They had time to think it over and decide what | 


they could do. They had made pledges as to 
the amount [y. 2, R. V.]. They had been ad- 
vised to make weekly offerings, so that the 
total would be ready without special collec- 
tions [1 Cor. 16: 1, 2]. They knew where their 
money was going. Of course they understood 
that they were giving tothe Lord. But Paul 
was careful to tell them for what purpose the 
Lord wanted their gifts and what he would do 
with them. He did not prescribe any rule of 
giving. He said nothing about one-tenth of 
their income. But he told them to make up 
their minds as to what they would give, and 
then to do it with a glad heart. He used the 
word which meant hilarious. He said that 
the spirit had as much to do with the gift as 
the amount. ‘‘If the readiness is there, it is 
acceptable according as a man hath, not ac 
cording as he hath not.” 

Giving includes the whole man. It is not 
an action of the hand only, or of the heart, or 
of the mind. The Christian must understand 
his business. He must know what needs to be 
done, must deliberately decide what share he 
can take in it, must hand over the money and 
must heartily enjoy the whole matter. 

4. The prineiple of giving. It is self-conse- 
eration. The Macedonian Christians were 
very poor [8: 2]. They might have said, If 
we were rich we would be generous. But 
they ‘‘ first gave their own selves to the Lord.” 
The rest was easy. Times were very hard 
with them. But they were willing to give be- 
yond their power [8: 3], and so their giving 
became a grace of God bestowed on them 
[8:1]. That is every one’s opportunity. When 
giving becomes a grace, that is, an undeserved 
favor from God, the giver becomes like God. 
He enjoys all that he possesses and feels rich. 
‘God is able to make all grace abound unto 
you; that ye, having always all sufficieney in 
everything, may abound unto every good 
work: ... being enriched in everything unto 
all liberality, which worketh through us 
thanksgiving to God.” 


Sunday School Notes 


Piedmont and Old South schools, Worcester, have 
arranged for a joint normal class. Teachers meet- 
ing for study will pursue one of the regular courses 
recommended by the State Association. 


A Portuguese mission school is maintained at 
Cottage City. A building seating about 150 and 
costing with lot $2,500 is nearly paid for. The 
Portuguese are growing to be the majority of the per- 
manent population of the place. 

Earnest efforts are being made to liquidate the 
debt of the Massachusetts Association. Of $7,500 
asked from schools the sum of $1,500 has been paid, 


It was systematic. ) 


and of the $2,500 solicited from individuals $1,700 | 
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are secured. The whole amount will provide for the 
indebtedness and the year’s expenses up to October. 


Much interest is manifest in the normal elasses in 
Cambridge and Upton, which have completed one 
course, and graduated .21 and 20 pupils respect- 
ively, with percentages averaging above 90. These 
are the first large classes to complete the course, 
take the required examination and receive diplomas 
from the State Association. 


The Norfolk County West District Association, 
meeting at Norfolk, Aug. 5, was entertained by 
Rey. E. J. Moore, Superintendent Rockwood and 
their associates. 
G. F. Allen of Walpole chosen president, and Mrs. 
J. W. Mann of Norfolk, secretary. An address on 
The Triumphs of Christianity was given by Rey. 
N. T. Whitaker of Fitchburg. 

The 49th district of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion has been organized at Whately and is com- 
posed of the seven southern and central towns in 
Franklin County. The local C. E. Union held its 
bimonthly meeting the same afternoon and even- 
ing, following the two-day sessions of the Sunday 
school meeting, with a discussion of Sunday school 
work. An address by the superintendent of public 
schools in North Adams treated from a school- 
master’s. standpomt The Bible as a Text-Book of 
Instruction. 


The true composition 
of Cleveland’s baking 
powder is plainly print- 
edon every can. That’s 
honest; that’s fair. 

You know what you 
are eating when you 
use Cleveland’s, 


Bicycle 
‘Brilliensy 


There’s a way to 
make it lasting al- 
though frequent use 

_. necessitates 
frequent 
polishing. 
The bright- 
est wheels 
are made so 


by 


SILVER 


eLECt papcoN 


POLISH 


It mever wears, never scratches. 
That's why the brilliancy is lasting. Af- 
ter two or three applications to a chamois 
you have an always ready polisher for 
your tool bag. 15 cts. per box post-paid, 
or at grocers. 

Electro-Silicon Polishing Cloth— 
ready prepared—is the best and 
cheapest made; no chemicals or acids. 
10 cts. post-paid. 


All leading dealers sell our goods. 


Tue Exectro Sriiicon Co., 80 Crirr St. N.Y. 


An organization was effected and © 
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LITERATURE 


RECENT MULTIPLICATION OF LIBRARIES 


At the opening of the recent International 
Library Conference in London Sir John Lub- 
bock made some interesting statements upon 
this subject, especially in reference to Great 
Britain. In proportion to population the 
English now appear to have most books in 
their public libraries, although the establish- 
ment of such institutions did not fairly begin 
in England until 1857. Under the public 
libraries act fifteen were opened between that 
year and 1866. Forty-five more were estab- 
lished by 1876, sixty-two others by 1886, and 
since then 190. The movement did not begin 
in London until 1887, but during the interval 
321 have been opened. 

Nearly or quite 350 places in England, in- 
eluding half of its population, have adopted 
the public libraries act, and their libraries 
contain about 5,000,000 volumes. The annual 
issues number 27,000,000 and the attendance 
60,000,000. Moreover, the famous and enor- 
mous library of the British Museum, in which 
are about 2,000,000 volumes, and many other 
libraries of which the public is allowed some 
use, such as the Bodleian in Oxford, the Wil- 
liams in London, the Lambeth, which belongs 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and the 
different cathedral libraries are not included 
in the above figures, not being established 
under the public libraries act. 

Of the British colonies Australia has 844 
public libraries, including 1,400,000 books; 
New Zealand 298 libraries with 330,000 books ; 
South Africa about 100 with 300,000 books; 
and Canada more than 1,500,000 books in vari- 
ous public collections. In the United States 
there are about 11,000,000 volumes in such 
libraries, but our proportion to population is 
less than that in England. Here too the in- 
erease in the number of public libraries has 
been very rapid of late,-and has been notice- 
ably accompanied by a great improvement in 
the convenience and beauty of library build- 
ings. Seores of such edifices already have 
been erected by wealthy men, often in mem- 
ory of some deceased relative, as gifts to the 
towns in which they stand. The value of the 
public library is conceded everywhere and its 
influence for good is increasing rapidly. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PETER THE GREAT 


The history of this remarkable man is a 
provocation to an accomplished biographer to 
do his best. The ideals of biographers vary 
so greatly that the results which they produce 
always possess a more or less different indi- 
viduality quite apart from that of the subject. 
But the author of this volume, K. Waliszewski, 
possesses a vivacity of style. as well as an 
intellectual grasp of his theme and a hearty, 
yet not indiscriminate, sympathy with the 
character of his subject which lead one im- 
mediately to expect a more than ordinarily 


interesting biography. The original French’ 


has been translated into English by Lady 
Mary Loyd, and apparently with a far higher 
degree of success than most translators of 
such histories achieve. 

Peter was a strange combination of the man 
and the sovereign with the child and the 
brute. Undisciplined, extravagant, reckless, 
_. immoral, drunken; arbitrary, easily fright- 

ened and deluded without difficulty by schem- 

ers, he nevertheless was a man of imperious 
and imperial characteristics, far sighted, de- 
termined, energetic, able to foresee a great 
future for\ his nation and to inaugurate the 
steps of progress which have led to the con- 
siderable development of that greatness, as 
shrewd, keen and efficient at times as he was 

vacillating or stupid at others. His was a 
- most contradictory, puzzling and erratic’ char- 

acter, but it was one which had, and could not 
help having, a tremendous influence. He was 
as brilliant at times in his deeds as he was 
loutish at other times, it is almost necessary to 
say at all times, in his manners. 
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The most striking thing to us about this 
biography has been, not its picture of Peter, 
which is one of the most vivid and inherently 
lifelike which we can recall having read, but 
the impression sought to be conveyed and 
justified that Peter in a real and an important 
sense was Russia. He was the type of his 
people. The gross, grotesque and brutal side 
of his nature he shared with the Russian peo- 
ple at large, apparently with few exceptions, 
as he shared with them everything else which 
he was and had. He illustrated the Russian 
temperament. So far as he possessed genius 
it was distinctively Russian. He was a great 
man, shaking himself and rising up out of 
ignorance and slumber and vice, with a dawn- 
ing perception of better possibilities and ca- 
pabilities, and in this respect he was the 
precise type of his nation. The more one 
reads these pages the more one is amazed 
that such a man should have made such an 
impression upon his time and upon all subse- 
quent time. 

Nevertheless, with this conviction there 
grows at a parallel rate the consciousness that 
he was, and must remain, one of the colossal 
figures of history. There is no denying his 
extraordinary greatness. And the success of 
the author, for his book is a success, lies in 
the degree in which he has caught the spirit of 
the Russian earth and sky and mind and heart 
and custom which dominated the great empe- 
ror. Itisahistory of aman, but far more of a 
nation, in the process of being born, and it is 
striking, although the individual career in it 
is overshadowed by the record of national 
movement. The style is too elaborate and 
the book needs condensation, yet portions are 
brilliant and the whole is spirited and graphic. 
The author’s ability to delineate character 
and personality far surpasses his power of 
other description, yet he has written some 
picturesque paragraphs of this character. As 
a study of the great emperor and the Russia 
of his time, and also of European civilization 
in some of its aspects, as well as of polities 
and warfare as they were then carried on, the 
volume is of more than ordinary and more 
than temporary value. [D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00.) 


BASES OF HISTORIC BELIEF: 
IDEAL 


Prof. C. M. Tyler, D. D., of Cornell Univer- 
sity has endeavored in this volume to give a 
summary of the conclusions of modern thought 
in relation to the religious history of man- 
kind and the moral and religious ideals which 
stimulate all progress. He has written for 
college and theological students and starts 
upon a high level of metaphysical and theo- 
logical reflection, and whether in the por- 
trayal of different systems of proof or in the 
setting -forth of those principles which in his 
mind are the survivals of past discussion and 
the foundation of present and future faith, he 
is invariably candid, broad in the scope of his 
comprehensiveness and as lucid as the nature 
of the subject permits. 

The practical problems of psychology and 
metaphysics have been treated by allusion 
rather than by deliberate and thorough dis- 
cussion, in most cases this being all that the 
nature of his purpose requires. The first 
part of the book defines religion, points out 
certain prehistoric and historic data, inquires 
whether the beginning of human history was 
a moral calamity, inclining to the modern 
view which disputes the traditional theory of 
the fall of man, and setting forth the psycho- 
logical: genesis of religion. The second part 
states the metaphysical grounds of religious 
belief as well as the ethical and esthetical 
grounds, points out spiritual love as an ideal 
to be realized, and declares the ultimate 
ground to be God revealed in human progress. 

The whole sweep and drift of the book is to 
emphasize the influence and power of a per- 
sonal God in human affairs and the natural- 
ness and value of belief in him as a personal 
religion. And the author points distinctly to 
Jesus Christ as the ‘‘majestic person who, 
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. creditable episodes. 


brother, friend, teacher, saviour, perfectly re 
veals the divine and wears the crown of the 
ages.’”? Of course the book is more for ex- 
perts than for ordinary readers. It is in the 
language of the schools and it deals in the 
phrases and uses the materials of the critics 
and the specialists. Those for whom it is in- 
tended will prize it and thank the author for 
it. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50,] 


EDUCATION 


Two histories are sent us by Messrs A. S. 
Barnes & Co. One is Annals of Switzerland 
[$1.25], by Julia M. Colton. The fact is as 
noticeable as it is surprising that, although 
there are numerous and excellent histories of 
Switzerland in French and German, the Eng- 
lish reader or student is at a disadvantage be- 
cause there are few histories of the country in 
his language, and still fewer which are of first- 
rate quality. The present volume is not in- 
tended for experts as much as for ordinary stu- 
dents. It contains a terse, carefully planned, 
but reasonably comprehensive outline of the 
history of the country, and the essential facts 
are put in a readable and impressive manner. 
The young or the old will find in these pages 
all which they need, and most of what they 
desire, to know about the country. The best 
sources of information have been studied, and 
the book is enlivened by numerous illustra- 
tions. It isa useful and in every way excel- 
lent history.—The other is Sophia B. Bom- 
piani’s Short History of the Italian Waldenses 
[$1.00]. The origin of the Italian Waldenses is 
lost in the remote past. They claim that they 
have existed in their present home since long 
before the twelfth century, in which Peter 
Waldo lived. The history of their develop- 
ment is that of a sturdy, simple-minded, lib- 
erty-loving and pious’ people, devoted to their 
Protestant form of religion, adhering to it 
stoutly in spite of the mast terrible, repeated 
and diversified persecution, loyal through 
everything to the government, although it per- 
mitted such atrocities to be perpetrated upon 
them, ready to defend themselves by force of 
arms where self-defense was possible and 
showing heroic courage, but free from ani- 
mosity and hatred and working out for them- 
selves a career as dramatic and striking as 
that of any people in all human history and 
far Jess marked than has been usual by dis- 
This history of the peo- 
ple and of their condition and work, alike past 
and present, is written with profound earnest- 
ness, yet very simply, and it is hard to read it 
without emotion. Thank God, these Christian 
heroes at last seem to be sure of the freedom 
for which they have prayed and struggled for 
so many generations in vain. 

Five volumes of the Chautauqua Reading 
Circle Library are sent us by Messrs. Flood 
& Vincent. They are the following: Roman 
Life in ~Pliny’s Time, by Maurice Pellison, 
translated from the French by Maria Wilkins 
and with an introduction by Prof. F. J. Miller ; 
Roman and Medieval Art, Prof. W. H. Good- 
year’s well-known volume revised and enlarged 
and containing many new illustrations; /His- 
tory of Mediwval Europe, by Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Ph. D.; Imperial Germany, by Sidney Whit- 
man; and The Social Spirit in America [Each 
$1.00], by C. R. Henderson. Each of these is 
a standard work in its way, and, as we under- 
stand, each has been or is to be read by those 
who take the Chautauqua Reading Course. So 
far as the organizers of the course are respon- 
sible for the preparation of sueh books as 
these for the benefit of their readers, they 
have rendered a service much more wide 
reaching and substantial than would be neces- 
sary merely for their original purpose. Any 
one of these books illustrates how scholarly 
ability and experience can enable one to grasp 
the essential principles of a subject and to put 
them into intelligible and impressive form for 
the use of others, drawing from them what- 
eyer suggestions they may contain both for 
profit and for warning, and making manuals 
which are so comprehensive and satisfactory 
that certainly it will be long before the work 
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need be done again. For instance, the volume 
by Professor Goodyear on Roman and Medieval 
Art offers an orderly, consistent and well- 
digested outline, amply illustrated and fertile 
in hints to the modern student, and embodies 
solid knowledge gracefully offered. So, too, 
Mr. Whitman’s book on Germany presents an 
essentially complete and eminently satisfac- 
tory study of the growth, character, influence 
and probable outcome of the intellectual and 
political state of things in that country. Mr. 
Henderson, again, in his book has condensed 
about as much wisdom and practical pithiness 
into a small compass as any one could have 
done. The book is a stimulating manual of 
intelligent information. The mechanical work, 
indexing, ete., is finely done, and the Chau- 
tauquan student need have no difficulty in 
pursuing what, if not a royal road to learning, 
is at least a comparatively straight and easy 
one. 

German Orthography and Phonology (Ginn 
& Co. $2.10], by Prof. George Hempl, Ph. D., 
is a systematic and practical treatise relating 
to the writing and speaking of modern Ger- 
man. It is a somewhat novel and striking 
effort to simplify and make attractive the com- 
prehension and realization of the principles of 
pronunciation, and it gives unusual and, to 
our thinking, very desirable and rewarding 
attention to the accent and emphasis. It is 
characterized by a higher degree of attention 
paid to what usually are considered small 
points, like that just mentioned, than most 
grammars and other books of the sort, and it 
seems to be uncommonly well adapted to pro- 
mote the intelligent and rapid progress of the 
pupil. 

A Study of English Words [American Book 
Co. 40 cents] fills a real gap in educational 
literature. We do not mean that no other 
books discuss the origin and meaning of 
words, but that the literature of this sort, 
which exhibits the development of words and 
illustrates the growth of the different elements 
of our language from its Germanic, French, 
Latin, Greek or other sources, is not as abun- 
dant or as helpful as might be expected. 
This book is short, intelligible and admirably 
suited to convey essential knowledge without 
claiming as much attention as an elaborate 
treatise of the ordinary character. We are 
glad to commend it. 

In the Library of Useful Stories The*Story 
of the Earth’s Atmosphere [D. Appleton & Co. 
40 cents], by Douglas Archibald, is interesting 
to those who have formed the habit of observ- 
ing the phenomena ofthe air and the clouds, 
while special students will appreciate it all 
the more. It is a good book for the household 
library or that of the school, and is prettily 
issued. ; 
~ Physics for Grammar Schools [American 
Book Co. 50 cents], by C. L. Harrington, makes 
a specialty of teaching physics by experiments. 
It is well adapted to interest ané¢ instruct 
young students effectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In Infancy and Childhood (Harper & Bros. 
$1.00] Frances F. Wood has written one of 
those not uncommon but always desirable 
books about children and their care, inculeat- 
ing regularity of feeding, describing rational 
dress, recommending sterilized milk and reach- 
ing its climax in.a chapter evidently based 
upon considerable experience with nursery 
maids. These are but samples of the seven- 
teen themes which as many chapters discuss, 
and it is a practical and judicious book which 
will do good. 

We like books which teach people to see 
what is close at hand and to study intelli- 
gently and effeetively the beauties with which 
God has endowed nature in one’s own neigh- 
borhood, For this reason we are glad of 
Mr. F. 8, Mathews’s volume, Familiar Fea- 
tures of the Roadside [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75). It describes early wild flowers, the 
common songsters, the familiar weeds and 
successive wild flowers of the season, and it 
is prettily illustrated. It is a good book to 
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have in the family for the children to consult 
from time to time while they are growing up, 
and, although nobody is likely to sit down to 
read it all through at once, it is pretty sure to 
be so much used that in time a new copy will 
be in demand. 

The annual report of the Operations of the 
United States Life Saving Service for the 
year ending June 30, 1896, has taken a long 
time to reach the public, but-it is one of those 
government reports which deserve to be 
widely circulated and read. The formal and 
meager record does not hide the fact that in 
many instances the incidents described called 
for and witnessed the exercise of genuine 
heroism, and such ‘a report contains many 
valuable suggestions of large importance. 


NOTES 
— Prof. James Bryce, the historian, has 
just reached Boston on his way to Canada for 
a month’s rest on this side of the Atlantic. 
— Queen Nathalie of Servia has joined 
the great company of authors. Her first vol- 
ume is one of aphorisms, some of which are 


said to be decidedly interesting and to be the 


fruit of her personal experiences. 


—— The original of Miss Betsy Trotwood in 
Dickens’s David Copperfield is still living at 
Broadstairs. A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript recently visited her and found 
Dickens’s portrayal of her still as true to the 
life as possible. 


— The French composer Saint-Saéns has 
given a collection of books, papers and objects 
of art to the city of Dieppe which has been 
placed in the city hall. It includes many let- 
ters to him from eminent men, especially in 
the musical world. 

— During the year ending June 26, gifts 
and bequests to education in this country 
amounting to $21,034,366.66, in amounts vary- 
ing from $3,000,000 to $200, were reported by 
The Critic. Gifts of books, apparatus, ete., 
were not included. This certainly\is a re- 
markable record for one year. 


— In the basement of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts is probably the finest collection 
of engravings relating to death in the world. 
It is the property of Miss S. Minns who has 
gathered it. Beginning with merely the pur- 
pose to collect the medieval representations of 
the Dance of Death, by Holbein and others, 
she became increasingly interested and ex- 
tended the range of her researches until her 
collection has become as large as it is striking, 
if not unique. So much of it as can be shown 
in any one convenient place is soon to be ex- 
hibited. 


— The recent Ashburnham sale was 
wholly one of printed books. The late earl’s 
collection of manuscripts is even more famous 
than his books. Of the 1,683 lots in the sale 
last month, 228 were Bibles or books relating 
to the Bible. The oldest among these was the 
Biblia Pauperum, an original block book in 
folio, very rare and dated 1430. Mr. Quaritch 
bought it for $5,250. The Perkins copy of the 
Bible, printed on vellum by Gutenberg & Fust 
in 1450-55, for which Lord Ashburnham paid 
$17,000, went for $20,000. A considerable por- 
tion of the same library still remains to be 
sold. 


— In connection with the demolition of the 
Palais de Vv Industrie, on the Champs Elysees 
in Paris, it has come to light that about a 
hundred and fifty paintings and fifty examples 
of sculpture have accumulated there which 
the artists who sent them in to different exhi- 
bitions will not remove, in spite of the ap- 
peals of the Societé des Beaux Arts. The 
reason of their indifference to the fate of their 
productions is said to be that in most cases 
there are liens on their works and they fear 
that the courts will take charge of the dis- 
posal of their pictures and busts and thus 
render them unpleasantly conspicuous before 
the public, 


—— The new Tennyson Memorial Beacon 
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¢ 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, was unveiled on 
Aug. 6. Dean Bradley of Westminster Abbey 
officiated. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was among those present. It is in the form 
of an Ionie cross and is visible for several 
miles. It stands close to the poet’s favorite 
walk on the downs and cliffs above the town 
from which there is a beautiful view of both 
land and sea. A large portion of the cost was 
contributed by Americans through Mrs. Janies 
T. Fields. The date chosen for the ceremony 
was Tennyson’s birthday and on the follow- 
ing Sunday Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
preached a commemorative discourse in Fresh- 
water church. 
(For Books of the Week see page 300.) 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic for Sept. 5-11. Our Gifts from God; 
Our Gifts to God. Rom. 8: 26-39, 

It is strange what a change is wrought by 
entering into the Christian thought of God, 
his relation to us and ours to him. -The man 
who wrote this passage not many years before 
had none of that enthusiasm, appreciativeness 
and hopefulness which flow so abundantly 
through these words. He was what we might 
call a routiné kind of a religious man, going 
through certain ceremonies punctiliously and 
holding certain opinions tenaciously. Christ 
touched him, or rather, as Neesima used to say 
regarding himself, Christ ‘‘ captured him,’’ 
and, lo! -life took on a totally different look. 
It seemed to him so full of good things, of 
splendid spiritual forces working in his be- 
half, of certain glorious issues of present strug- 
gle and tribulation. The universe became 
vocal with tokens of God’s great mercy to him 
in Christ, and from that time on he thought 
of God as daily giving him wisdom, strength, 
courage, yea, everything, not even sparing 
his Own son. 

We should live simpler, happier, more ef- 
fective lives if we dwelt on this thought, that 


life is a gift from God, by whom we have. 


been redeemed and with whom we have con- 
stantly to do. Life at times may seem to us 
barren and we thirst for that which comes not 
to us, when perhaps, if we would reach up 
for them, God has in readiness for us larger 
satisfactions than we have dreamed of. The 
very fact that we live in his world, in which, 
despite all that seems at strife with the good, 
his own plans for the race are being worked 
out, may lead us to expect tomorrow or next 
day some enrichment of our lives, and we 
may therefore today take up Miss Havergal’s 
words and make them our own: 
It may be he has waiting 
For the coming of my feet 
Some gift of such rare blessing, 
Some joy so strangely sweet, 
That my lips can only tremble 
With the things I cannot speak. 

All that comes to us from God—the joys, the 
opportunities, the congenial work, the days of 
delightful rest, the victories over temptation, 
the growths of character attained through 
tribulation—we must render back to God in 
some form of service to. man. ~ Otherwise we 
shall lose the power of receiving God’s gifts. 
It is the liberal soul that ismade fat. To take 
from the parent’s hand benefits and gifts un- 
numbered and then never to reward him with 
the kiss and the embrace which he so much 
prizes is the basest sort of filial ingratitude. 
God wants our love, our trust, our obedience. 
These gifts brought daily to his altar feed the 
flame of our devotion tohim. — ~ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. The Power of Faith. 


The Impotence of Unbelief. 1 Kings 18: 29 


39; 19: 1-8; 2 Kings 5: 1-14: Matt. 17: 
Mark 11: 12-14, 20-26. P 
The source of spiritual power? The 
of its exercise? The failure of self-reliance. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) « 
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One Time and Place for Our National Meetings—Suggestion for the Week of Prayer—A Pastor’s Influence in School— 
Church Disagreement Upsets a Community—False Notions Regarding Answers to Prayer 


NEW DATES ALL ROUND 


In regard to proposed change of time of hold- 
ing National Council, most certainly change 
it. The committee should act without hesi- 
taney. If they had acted without asking, all 
would have thought it a proper thing. Now 
many will see reasons for not disturbing the 
regular custom. Now that I have begun, let 
me say more. Change the fiscal year of every- 
thing in our denomination and make July 1 
the beginning and the end. I have special 
reference to our benevolent work. Allaccounts 
closing July 1, let all anniversaries be held 
Aug. 1-15 in one place year by year. Let this 
bea grand rally of all Congregational interests. 
Find a place full of comfort and restful influ- 
ences. Take plenty of time for easy work 
and best results. Four things should be kept 
in mind in the preparation of meetings, viz. : 
business, education, fellowship, spiritual ef- 
fects. The place should be the best on earth, 
if it could be found. ‘‘ Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us” and around us. 
Methodism has its Ocean Grove, Presbyterian- 
ism has eye on a Winona, so let Congregation- 
alism have its Scrooby. It might become a 
great resting place for our families year after 
year. I could fill a whole page with arguments 
for this sort of a plan wherein I would insist 
on the economy, the convenience, the fellowship 
and the spiritual results. Seen Os 


SOMETHING MORE THAN A CHANGE OF DATE 
NEEDED 

For the plan of putting the Week of Prayer 
in October, suggested in the Readers’ Forum, 
July 15, much can be said. Many a pastor 
has felt the weight of the objections urged to 
the first week in January. But it is to be 
feared that change of date would not help 
matters much. Many churches, the small ones 
in particular, find it difficult to keep up the 
one midweek prayer meeting. Would it be 
wise for such a church to attempt seven weekly 
meetings eyen though they were continued 
only for a few weeks or a week? Even where 
the one meeting is sustained, as in many com- 
paratively large churches, it is a formal and 
cold affair maintained by a few. How small 
a proportion of the membership takes any ac- 
tive, personal part! 

Several reasons might be given for this 
state of affairs, but one is certainly pertinent, 
the lack of prayer in the home and in personal 


_ life. A man may harbor thoughts of prayer 


now and then, but if he does not put his 
prayer into spoken words as a habit in his 
family or at least by himself is it likely that 
he will pray in the church service? That 
family prayer has less attention now than it 
ought to have is pretty evident. That a vast 
number of church members do not pray as a 
matter of habit, and of spiritual delight, is to 
be feared. 

What we need for the revival of the Week 
of Prayer is not so much a change of date as 


a greater number of spiritually-minded Chris- 


tians, men and women of prayer who habitu- 
ally and really pray by themselves and in 
their homes. When there are more of such 
people prayer meetings and the Week of 
Prayer will'take care of themselves. If, how- 
ever, the change of date suggested will in any 
way help to that end, by all means let us have 
it. Ci Ca 


MINISTER AND TEACHER 


The pastor of a city church was asked by a 
teacher in the high school who of the young 
people of his church were in the school. The 
teacher was somewhat surprised and a good 
deal disappointed to find that the pastor did 


_ not know. Is this a typical case? If so, it 
signifies one of two things—either the impor- 


tance of the secular education is overlooked, 


or else the school life is thought of as a thing 
apart from the religious, something that is not 
specially concerned with character. My own 
impression is that the second is the real sig- 
nificance of the minister’s lack of interest in 
the school life of his young people. 

There could not be a greater mistake. It is 
in school that habits are being formed, char- 
acter molded, life lived. Here several hours 
of the week are spent in close contact with 
those who are exerting an influence which is 
‘bound to be permanent. The teacher often 
furnishes an ideal, good or bad, and makes 
his ineffaceable impress on the young mind. 
In our high schools the teacher meets daily 
young people just awakening to the realities 
of life, to a consciousness of their own per- 
sonality. He sees them becoming interested 
in their own lives and destinies. In many 
cases he becomes their intimate friend and ad- 
viser. A word from him will often be deci- 
sive for life in the choice of a college or occu- 
pation. 

But he is often at a disadvantage. The very 
wealth of his opportunity is an embarrass- 
ment. It becomes practically impossible for 
him to. know all his pupils personally and in 
such a way as to help them in or to the reli- 
gious life. Here is where he feels the need of 
the pastor’s sympathetic co-operation. If the 
pastor could give him a hint by note or per- 
sonal word as to the religious needs of this or 
that pupil, it would give the teacher such a 
starting point as could otherwise be gained 
only by a considerable degree of intimacy be- 
tween him and his pupil. A little conversa- 
tion between the minister and his young peo- 
ple would reveal what one among the teachers 
would be likely to exert the desired influence, 
and then the next step could be easily taken. 

Seas Es 


A STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND HILL TOWN 


It was once noted for the intelligence, thrift 
and character of its farming inhabitants. The 
village was a center of religious, educational 
and social forces which gave it distinction in 
the county. Here were two stores, two banks 
(national and savings), town library, hotel, 
literary club, a strong Congregational church 
and an excellent endowed academy, from 
which each year one or more of the students 
entered college. It was altogether such a 
town as we would naturally choose in which 
to bring up a family of children. From this 
position it has been gradually declining 
through the last decade. 

The influences which have caused the change 
are much the same as those acting upon other 
towns in the vicinity with perhaps one ex- 
ception—religious controversy. About 1875 
the large and flourishing church was divided 
by doctrinal questions, which resulted in the 
separation of the orthodox members and the 
establishing of a second church. The bitter- 
ness of this controversy divided families, 
changed the complexion of political parties 
and seriously interfered with the progress of 
the town. The old academy, the most potent 
influence, was involved, and finally was 
obliged to close its doors. This was a seri- 
ous blow, because many families in the village 
depended upon the academy students, whom 
they either boarded or roomed. The young 
people now had to go to other places or be 
deprived of the advantages which the acad- 
emy gave. Life in the town was less interest- 
ing than when 100 or more students gave vari- 
ety and vigor, and the result was that the 
young people who could not go away to school 
sought employment in the cities and larger 
towns. Of course property became less val- 
uable, there was less money in circulation, 
the banks closed, the town was on the down 
grade. Where it was once easy to maintain one 


minister of power and culture, whose life and 
teaching were sources of inspiration, there is 
now presented the difficult task of supporting 
two. From the fact that much of their time 
and strength is diverted into working up church 
fairs, suppers, entertainments, etc., for raising 
money for salary, these men cannot be very 
efficient in the pulpit or in the social life. 

What can be done to bring about harmony 
and confidence and reunite the straggling and 
struggling bands into one of strength and use- 
fulness.? Unless this can be done there will 
be left only the semblance of religious life in 
the grand old town. Even now, should these 
churches unite upon a basis as broad as the 
New Testament furnishes, and call to Ieader- 
ship one who understands the nature of mod- 
ern social questions, and who would teach the 
rising generation that Christianity is a social 
rather than a theological movement, I believe 
there would be hope for the “hill town.” 

SAIN DN y Oa vee 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF PRAYER 


Is there room in your Readers’ Forum for 
a remonstrance against a misconception of 
prayer and Jesus’ promise that where two are 
agreed in asking it shall be given? The re- 
cent discussions of prayer recalled an incident 
in the last campaign which will serve as an 
illustration. A temperance orator quoted the 
promise of Jesus and promised on the author- 
ity of Jesus that if two in all the United States 
were agreed to pray for the success of the Pro- 
hibition ticket, success would be assured. It 
was implied that there were not two people in 
the United States with faith in the success of 
the ticket sufficient to make such a prayer effi- 
cacious. 

If such a thing were possible it would substi- 
tute for the will of an all-wise God the will of 
twomen. If the mere agreement and asking 
in prayer by two men or 2,000,000 of men 
could secure literal answer from God, then we 
should have pandemonium let loose. What- 
ever Jesus meant by that promise, he never . 
meant to imply that against the judgment of 
God the mere asking of men should prevail. 
It is against that use of the promise of Jesus 
that I must earnestly protest. J. W. N. 


It would be rash perhaps for us to say that 
a British Christian missionary is doomed, be- ~ 
cause he is a Briton, to be less successful than 
an American Christian missionary in convert- 
ing men to belief in the gospel of Christ, and 
yet we find practically that statement in a 
recent British Weekly. Thus it says: ‘‘ Every 
fresh war we wage, even at the bidding of 
spangled rogues and company promoters, is 
assumed to open fresh doors for the preaching 
of the gospel, and that is the sop by which 
Christian people have been bribed to indorse 
and approve half the wars of the Victorian 
era. But the evangelist who goes into a pagan 
country on the powder cart, or indeed follows 
in its ruts at an interval of months, has to cry 
more pitifully than his comrades who find 
access to the heathen by peaceful paths, ‘ Lord, 
who hath believed our report?’ The nation 
which plays the consistent part of peacemaker, 
which loves the sword as little as an apostle, 
and looks upon war as the very shadow of the 
evil one, is bound to have the largest share in 
the world’s redemption.’”’ Hitherto the United 
States has waged no wars of conquest, and that 
fact has been of incaleulable value to our mis- 
sionaries as they have gone forth to Asia, 
Africa and the islands of the sea. If for any 
reasons, justifiable or otherwise, we ever 
change our policy, we must remember that 
the change will bring with it a corresponding 
change in the valuation which our mission- 
aries will have in the eyes of the people whom 
they are to win to the Prince of Peace. 


News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (aud in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congreaane House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Mrssions, Congregational] House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
regational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Liss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE_AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Sleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hooda, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. $F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. \. H. Whittlesey, New 


Secretary, Rey. N. 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o: 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in Octoher, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— Siege in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer yah a 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Hayen. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, ig el Ae ahaa Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, ete., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: ‘1 give and 
bequeath to the Bost nm Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of saidsociety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


Centennial celebrations do not occur so fre- 
quently among our churches as to make a re- 
view of the points of interest in those occa- 
sions wearisome, The people ina New York 
town who recently counted out a century of 
existence for their church had their attention 
called by a special emphasis to the difference 
between early and present methods of receiv- 
ing members into the church. Candidates for 
admission, young or old, were formerly re- 
quired to give intelligent assent to inspiration, 
total depravity, atonement, sovereignty, the 
Trinity, election, justification, perseverance of 
the saints, resurrection and final judgment. 
It would do modern Christians no harm to 
meditate upon at least some of these subjects 
to the end that they might know the basis of 
their belief, even though their examination 
for membership’ be confined to simpler ques- 
tions. 

Missionary work anywhere is interesting. 
Intelligent men and women, if the heart is in 
the right place, are always attracted by every 
honest effort to lift the fallen, enlighten the 
ignorant, cheer the disconsolate and teach 
men and women how to get good things out of 
life. The glimpses which we get in an article 
below of the willingness of the workers in a 
mission field in the West, their pressing needs 
and the ingathering from among the youth of 
the red men, should stimulate an especial in- 
terest in the hearts of some who have it within 
their power to do well by those who respond so 
gratefully. 


- 
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Our Register has recently recorded the ac- 
ceptance of the fourth call received by a Yale 
alumnus since his graduation from the sem- 
inary in the early summer, without special 
effort on the part of himself or his friends. 
We welcome this evidence that, to thoroughly 
trained young men, the ministry, instead of 
being over-crowded, presents abundant op- 
portunity for service. 

It may be unpleasant to compare the modern 
spirit of missions in some churches with the 
old-time enthusiasm with which a church is 
credited under atitle below.* Here is furnished 
a good example of the energy of a small village 
church alive to needs outside itself. 

An Iowa chureh honors itself in honoring 
its aged pastor and his wife. Such a gather- 
ing cannot fail to educate the community in 
appreciation of and tenderness for those ripe 
in years and full of good works. 

A Massachusetts coast city has shown its 
love and appreciation of its early pastors. 
Such ideal relations as these between leaders 
and people are not lessened by increase of 
years. 

Good pastors are evidently appreciated in 
the Hawkeye State. The visits and presenta- 
tions with which three of them have been re- 
cently favored would bear transplanting. 

Absentees from home for the summer will 
be surprised and pleased in some cases on 
their return to find that they hardly recognize 
their improved house of worship. 

Our Oklahoma letter reveals a field among 
the Indians for a medical missionary or 
trained nurse. There is equal need of money 
to support such a worker. 

The question sometimes arises, Does student 
supply for the summer pay? An answer can 
be found in Vermont and Maine items. 

Two churches on the Pacific coast have spe- 
cial reason this week to say, ‘‘ Bless those 
women! ” 


Of Special Note 

A strong, united evangelistic effort in a New 
Hampshire town. \ 

Enthusiastic welcome to a young pastor in 
Ohio. : 

A good kind of evening service in Indiana. 


AMONG THE OKLAHOMA INDIANS 


Oklahoma, so new and;'a New Englander 
would think, so wild, has seen many hard- 
ships since it began to live. Yet it is brave 
and determined. Its prairies are being well 
dotted with churches and schools, and a sub- 
stantial ground laid for better and higher 
things. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that about one-thirtieth of its citizens are 
Indians, considering Oklahoma proper and 
not including the five civilized tribes, so called, 
nor the various other tribes of the Indian 
Territory. Apart from these there are seven 
or eight tribes in Oklahoma. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes are the most 
numerous. They are always spoken of to- 
gether, because their lands, lying side by side, 
were opened for settlement at the same time, 
and their allotments are adjacent. The Chey- 
ennes number about 2,000 and the Arapahoes 
1,000. The United States Agency for these 
people is located at Darlington, one and a 
half miles from Fort Reno, five miles from El 
Reno and twelve from the southern limit of 
the territory. 

The Government maintains a successful 
school for the Arapahoes here at the agency, 
which enrolls over 100 children. Three and a 
half miles from here is another school of equal 
value for the Cheyennes, with nearly 125 chil- 
dren. 

At this ageney the C. H. M. S., with the aid 
of the C. C. B. S., about two years ago estab- 
lished, and has since maintained, a prosper- 
ous mission of its own. It has a parsonage of 
five rooms, neat and well built, beside a com- 
modious mission building. The latter is two 
stories high and ineludes a tasteful chapel 
and a schoolroom, kitchen and free dispen- 
sary on the first floor, with a parlor and sey- 
eral bedrooms, used for orphanage or sleeping 
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apartments, in the upper story. The dispen- 
sary was established only two months ago. 


Over 400 patients have already been helped, — 


thirty-seven in one day. It is now proposed 
to use some of the upper rooms for hospital 
service. 
among these poor people, and, withal, so 
much ignorance and prejudice to be overcome, 
that many earnest, believing prayers are 
offered for a prosperous future. 
needed, and clothing for all ages and both 
sexes. But, more than all else, a camp and 
field worker is needed, who should be a 
woman, to teach cleanliness, cooking, sewing 
and nursing. ki ie 
Rey. R. H. Harper, a noble man and a faith- 
ful missionary, who had charge of this work 
till last April, left in March on aecount of de- 
clining health. He was sueceeded by Rey. 
W. M. Wellman, who has been doing the work 
of general missionary and evangelist in the 
territory. Not long ago twenty-nine Indian 
boys and girls from twelve to twenty years 
old, coming from both schools, were received 
into the church on confession, and twenty- 
seven of these were baptized. | They were 
garnered as the first fruits among the younger 
Indians. The efficient and painstaking In- 


dian agent, Maj. A. E. Woodson, made the — 


address to a congregation of 200. Ww. 


THE EARLY MISSIONS OF AN ANCIENT CHURCH 


Remembering that all missionary work of the 
present order is a product of our own century, we 
do well to honor the memory of early societies. 
Some of these with a noble past were part of the 
work of Center Church, Rochester, Mass. The 
Heathen’s Friend was organized in 1816, six 
years after the origin of the A. B.C. F.M. The 
church was old even then, dating back to 1703. 
Twenty women constituted the first membership, 
which subsequently increased to 85. In 1821 was 
established an important branch of the Female 
Missionary Society. At biweekly meetings the 
members sewed on goods to sell, the money earned 


being invested in cloth for clothing for a foreign 


missionary school. One member acted as reader to 
the company, and missionary news was given the 
preference. The records show that during one year 
528 garments were made, and nearly $120 raised. 
The sewing machine was not then in existence. 
The church established a home missionary society 
in 1829, having at this time reached a position of 
independence. From the moment of becoming self- 
supporting the church became likewise a contrib- 
utor to home missions. The August missionary 
meeting was one of unusual interest, haying for the 
program a historical outline of all the branches of 
work carried on by the church during the century. 
There were ten addresses, all brief and to the 
point, reviewing an honorable record of service in 
its many fields of missionary enterprise. Rey. G. B. 
Shanor closed his pastorate here Aug. 22, 


A NEW YORK CHURCH CENTENNIAL 


The celebration of the completion of the first 
100 years by the Lisle Church was a time of 
jubilee, occurring early in the month. Prepara- 
tions were on foot long in adyance, and visitors 
came in large numbers from near and far. A pre- 
paratory evening service included hymns of praise 
and a sermon by Rey. Nestor Light, a former pas- 
tor, whose theme ran through a general history of 
religion. The following day was given up, morning 
and afternoon, to the commemorative exercises, 
The welcome by the pastor, Rey, B. C. Wood, the 
letters from distant friends, the address by Rey. 
F. L. Luce, a former pastor, and the reminiscences 
were full of interest to the large number of hearers 


present. A hymn sung at the installation of one of 


the early pastors in 1803 was sung again on, this 
occasion. The historical sermon was by 
the pastor. The church at its pale oe nce 
16 members. Started as Congregational, the mem- 


bership later placed itself under the care of the 
local presbytery for some years, reserying the 


right, however, to manage its own internal affairs. “ 


Thereafter it was Congregational in 

In all 28 pastors have occupied the pi 
average length of the pastorate 
three years. } 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIA’ 
Micu.—The “Soo” Association, t 
Michigan’s smallest and composed ent 
missionary churches, is, nevertheless, 
nificent distances geographically and of 


There is so much intense suffering 


Medicine is 


Papel 
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zéal. The 17th annual meeting was held, Aug. 
A, 5, at “ The Settlement’? on the romantic Drum- 
mond Island in the St. Mary’s River. There is but 
one, small village on the island and but one Congre- 
gational church. The faithful pastor, Rey. G. D. 
Strickland, met the delegation at Detroit, on the 
mainland, and piloted the pilgrims over the stormy 
maii a distance of nine miles. All arrangements 
had been made with great care for the comfort of 
the visiting friends and the success of the meetings. 
There were several visiting ministers. Addresses 
were given and a time of good fellowship was en- 
joyed. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
The pulpits of the city and vicinity last Sunday 
were occupied as follows: At Berkeley Temple, 
Rey. Bernard Copping, Acton, with a gospel tem- 
perance meeting in the evening; at the Old South, 


~ Dr. Michael Burnham of St. Louis; at Eliot, Rox- 


bury, Rey. F. A. Warfield of Omaha; at Central, 
Jamaica Plain, Rey. Harlan Page of Hardwick; at 
Second, Dorchester, Rev. Dr. C. L. Morgan, and at 
Pilgrim, Rey. J. L. Sewall of North Brookfield; 
at Central, Chelsea, Dr. J. R. Danforth of Philadel- 
phia, and at Third, Rey. 8S. P. Cook, a former pas- 
tor; at Shepard Memorial, Cambridge, Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie of Chicago. Commander Ballington 
Booth of the Volunteers spdke in Prospect Hall, 
Cambridge, on Sunday afternoon and on Monday 
evening he addressed a meeting in Berkeley Temple. 
At Hyde Park Rev. J. H. Morley of Minneapolis 
preached. 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston. The pastor, Rev. 
Ellis Mendell, is seeking rest with his family at 
Bass Rocks, Gloucester, where he will be until the 
first Sunday of September. The Sunday morning 
congregations are fair, and the C. E. meetings are 
united services of the Juniors and Seniors. 


Massachusetts 


NEWBURYPOR?.—Belleville. The prayer meet- 
ing, Aug. 18, came upon the date and day of the 
week which marked the 50th anniversary of the 
ordination of Rey. D. T. Fiske, D. D., as pastor of 
the church. Rey. A. W. Hitchcock, active pastor, 
returned from his vacation tour on his bicycle to be 
present, and the evening was spent in reminiscences 
and thanksgiving by the members. The church 
clerk, Charles A. Currier, 30 years in service, and 
the senior deacon, Dr. F. A. Howe, spoke of early 
experiences, and two other deacons, beside several 
other older and younger members, spoke feelingly 
of the blessing of such a life and ministry as that 
of Dr. Fiske. The senior pastor himself closed the 
meeting with’a tender and humble word of recogni- 
tion of the affection and appreciation of the people 
whom he served so long. Sept. 14, in the newly 
decorated meeting house, a public service will be 
held celebrating the half-century of this ideal pas- 
torate. A silver loving cup and a gold-headed cane 
were presented to Dr. Fiske by friends. A hand- 


‘some tablet of bronze set upon Pyrenees marble 


has been erected upon the wall of the church at the 
preacher’s left, commemorating the second pastor, 
Rey. J. C. March, whose ministry had just closed 
when Dr. Fiske came 50 years ago. It bears the 
words, “Strong in faith, pure in life, beloved as a 
man and as a minister of Christ.” It is the gift of 
Mrs. Sophia C. Hale, a lifelong benefactor of the 
church, and sister-in-law of Mr. March. 
LynNn.—First has issued a new manual, which 
contains necessary information concerning the pres- 
ent organization, the various societies numbering 


- eight. A list of the large membership occupies a 


good portion of the pamphlet, and a convenient 
plan of the auditorium, with the seats numbered, 
covers the last.page. The church now worships in 
its fourth meeting house. The pastor is Rev. W. C. 
Merrill. 

Fatt RrverR.—The congregations of First and 
Central Churches unite in services at the house of 
the former. Last Sunday Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., 


_of Chicago preached, as he will do next Sunday also. 


ee ee A runaway horse last 
Sunday evening, getting clear from the carriage to 
which he was attached, dashed into the door of the 
conference house and created so much disturbance 
within hearing of the worshiping congregation in 
the audience-room as nearly to break up the service. 
A member who was speaking at the time led off 
with a hymn, which quieted the people and finally 


_ resulted in restored order. 


At Shelburne Falls last Sunday Rev. C. B. F. 


_ Pease of West Troy preached, and at Enfield Rey. 


R. M. Woods of Hatfield.—In Monson, Prof. J. H. 
Sawyer of Williston Seminary preached. He was 
formerly a teacher in Monson Academy.—Rev. 
Harlan Creelman of New Hayen preached for Pay- 
son Chureh, Easthampton.——In North Adams Rev. 
Henry Hopkins of Kansas City preached in the 


jes 
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morning, and Dr. G. W. Brown conducted a union 
service in the evening. 
Maine 


FAIRFIELD.—About $1,000 have been added to 
the permanent fund of the Good Will Homes Asso- 
ciation in memory of G. F. Thurston, Esq., of Port- 
land, an active friend from the beginning. Bequests 
of $500 by Mr. L. L. Keith of East Machias and 
$1,000 from Mr. Joseph Downe of Portland have re- 
cently been paid. 


DEAD RivER.—This settlement, with those at 
Flagstaff and Eustis, stretching along the road 18 
miles, have been under the care of Mr. C. P. Mar- 
shall of Bangor Seminary this summer. Secretary 
Hatch has made a visit to the field, preaching in 
each place, and reports good attendance and in- 
terest. 


DEDHAM.—The veteran missionary to China, Dr. 
Henry Blodgett, spoke of his 40 years’ labor there 
Sunday. The pastor, Rev. H. A. Freeman, has re- 
turned from a fortnight’s vacation at Kineo. 

A large party of former parishioners visited Rev. 
8. W. Adriance at his cottage, Diamond Island. 
He was pastor at Woodfords, 1880-84, and was 
much beloved. 

New Hampshire 

WOLFEBORO.—The union of the five Protestant 
churches of the town for a series of five gospel 
services on successive Sunday evenings is a new 
feature of the general church work, and promises 
‘salutary results. Many non-church-goers are at- 
tracted, and congregations bid fair to average 
larger than the separate congregations of all the 
churches combined. The music is furnished by a 
large chorus. 


ConcorRD.—First. During the vacation of the 
pastor the audience-room of the church has been 
thoroughly renovated, including redressing the 
wood work, refrescoing the ceiling and tinting the 
walls. New curtains will be hung and a new ecar- 
pet laid, mueh to the general improvement. Rey. 
F. D. Ayer, D.D., closes his 30 years’ pastorate 
Sept. 12. 

East ANDOVER.—Rey. John Thorpe, the pastor, 
has been given six months’ leave of absence for a 
season of rest and to give him an opportunity to 
visit England. He will sail some time in September. 
Meanwhile. Rev. L. E. Hall, a native of Andover, 
will supply the pulpit. 

HOouuis.—The home department of the Sunday 
school has contributed during the last six months 
$23. It now numbers 108, besides 13 who are able 
to attend the main school. 


BARTLETT.—One hundred dollars have recently 
been raised to procure new pulpit furniture. The 
outlook of the general church work is encouraging. 

Vermont 


GRANBY.—My. C. J: Hawkins has been laboring 
here since June. During that time 36 persons 
have professed conversion. The attendance at 
Sunday school has increased from an average of 
about a dozen to 73. When he began his work not 
a single young person took part in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society; now over 20 participate in the sery- 
ices. 

Connecticut 

New HAVEN.—ferry Street. The pastorate has 
been terminated recently by the action of the trus- 
tees, who haye dismissed Rey. William Dixon. He 
came to take charge of this church about 18 months 
ago. 

WINSTED.—Second. Preparatory to the coming 
of a new pastor the church, which has a large, well- 
equipped meeting house, will repair the parsonage 
and put everything into good shape.. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BROOKLYN.—Clinton Avenue is planning for its 
50th anniversary in November. At that time the 
mortgage of $25,000 will doubtless be burned, since 
an effort to raise the amount has been supple- 
mented by pledges of $10,000 each from two promi- 
nent. members. The indebtedness resulted from 
the remodeling of the edifice a few years ago. 

New York.—Manhattan. Rey. Frederick B. 
Bridgman and wife, who are under appointment of 
the American Board to the Zulu Mission in South 
Africa, are to sail Sept. 25, and on Sunday, Sept. 
19, are to be with the Manhattan Church, of which 
they are to be the missionaries. 

; New Jersey 

MonrcLair.—First. A council held with this 
chureh, Aug. 18, ordained Mr. W. E. Lawson, for- 
merly of Yorkshire, Eng. He had come here under 
approval of the A. B. C. F. M. expecting to be com- 
missioned as a missionary in Mexico, but owing to 
want of funds he cannot as yet be commissioned. 
An English-speaking church in the city of Mexico 
needing a pastor gave him a call, which was. ac- 
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cepted. Although he had been a preacher and 
minister in the Irish Methodist Church, and pastor 
of a church in Dublin under their rules for several 
years, he had not received ordination, and resigning 
to accept this appointment came here to join Rev. 
James D. Eaton of the Chihuahua Mission. It was 
thought best that he should be ordained before 
going to Mexico, as the difficulties of calling a coun- 
cil there are too great to be easily overcome. He is 
now on the way to Chihuahua with Dr. Eaton, where 
he will be married to one of Dr. Eaton’s former 
helpers. Thereafter he proceeds at once to take up 
his new work, hoping to return to Chihuahua when 
the funds of the Board may warrant. 


THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON.—Mt. Pleasant. The corner stone 
of the new edifice was laid, Aug. 15, with appropri- 
ate exercises. The addresses were by Hon. W. E. 
Andrews of Nebraska, auditor United States Treas- 
ury Department, and the pastor, Rev..M. R. Fish- 
burn. 

Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—First. During July and August the 
congregation has united with the Central Presbyte- 
rian Chureh, each pastor serving one month in his 
neighbor’s meeting house.——/Second. The pastor, 
Rev. C. H. Crawford, takes a unique vacation, 
tramping with his son over the battle-fields of Vir- 
ginia, where, as a soldier 34 years ago, he took part 
in the Virginia campaigns. 

North Carolina 

SOUTHERN PINES.—Union. Under the efficient 
and tactful leadership of Rey. G. R. Ransom the 
people are working unitedly and have contributed 
generously toward a building fund, and the new 
edifice is in process of erection. Mr. Ransom is 
resting at his old home in Colchester, Ct., during 
the summer, and many and hearty are the prayers 
that he may continue the work so auspiciously 
begun. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Grace. Rev. I. A. Shanton, who 
resigned, much to the surprise of his people, some 
weeks ago, to take effect Sept. 1, preached his 
farewell sermon Aug. 15, and left with his family 
for Michigan.— Denison Avenue, the youngest of 
Cleveland’s Congregational churches, has organized 
a Christian Endeavor Society with 28 members, 
Attendance at all services is excellent, and the 
work is in every way encouraging. First. Rev. 
Rufus Apthorp supplies during the vacation of Rev. 
J. W. Malcolm. 

STEUBENVILLE.—Mv.C. C. Merrill, a graduate last 
year at Yale Divinity School, began work as pastor 
Aug. 9. In anticipation of his coming the ehurch 
building was thoroughly renovated and is now in 
better order than for a number of years. The 
church seems united and enthusiastic for aggressive 
work. A lawn féte was recently held at the resi- 
dencé of one of the ladies of the parish, and in spite 
of unfavorable weather netted about $60. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 288.) 


BRACEVILLE, though suffering because of the 
strike, keeps up good interest and the church sery- 
ices are well attended. Every Sunday evening a 
service, patterned after that of the Y.P.S.C. E. 
meeting, is held for an hour before the regular 
preaching service. The pastor, Rev. James Rowe, 
also conducts a Bible class every Thursday evening, 
in which there is good interest. 

ELBURN gave a warm welcome to Rey. T. S. 
Oadams upon his-return from Scotland, where he 
spent his vacation. Mr. Oadams is skillful with the 
camera, and brought back many fine views, notably 
a number from “ Drumtochty.” His people and 
neighboring congregations will receive the benefit 
of them during the winter. 


FRANKFORT.—This new church, Rey. Z. T,. 
Walker, pastor, is moving on hopefully, though 
straitened financially. An entertainment given by 
the members yielded sufficient means to enable 
them to place a new roof upon their building. A 
Ladies’ Aid Society of 10 members has just been 
organized. 

Indiana 
” INDIANAPOLIS.—Rey. F. M. Whitlock, chairman 
of the relief committee of Congregational churches 
for the sister churches among the coal miners, for- 
warded, Aug. 19, nearly a ton of provisions and dry 
groceries, contributed in the city, to Perth, Car- 
donia, Coal Bluff and Caseyville. Mr. L. F. Purdue 
of the First Chureh, Terre Haute, has also been 
active in instituting remedial measures, and a sup- 
ply has gone from Hope Church, Anderson, to 
Caseyville. The Christian mining families are not 
in a destitute condition, but are upon short rations . 
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They constitute the most thrifty portion of the 
population of the mining camps. As most of the 
miners live in company houses and fences are not 
built, they have no gardens and are in absolute 
want. Many also are destitute because of the 
drink habit. The relief committees of the Congre- 
gational churches have supplied the churches under 
the care of Rey. J. A. Griffin and Rey. C. F. Hill 
with needed provisions. 


Wuritine.—Rey. J. B. Ross, the new pastor, com- 
menced his work Aug. 1. He is a native of La Fay- 
ette. He was brought up in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, but has studied at Oberlin and 
Andover, and will soon complete his course in the- 
ology in Chicago Seminary. 


HosBarr.—Superintendent Curtis preached twice 
here Aug. 15, Rev. A, A. Robertson, the pastor, is 
meeting with favor among the people. The edifice 
is undergoing repairs and painting in expectancy of 
the visit of the local association in September. 


WASHINGTON churches of different denomina- 
tions have given up their Sunday evening services 
and unite in a gospel temperance meeting. The 
features are special music, reading of the pledge 
and short addresses by the pastors. 


HosMER.—This pastorless chureh has been 
cheered by a visit from Rev. E. W. Murray of Cen- 
tral. He conducted meetings for a week, and in- 
augurated a movement for painting and repairs on 
the meeting house and parsonage. 


Nichigan 


DETROIT.—Old First. Rey. A. H. Plumb, D.D., 
of Boston preached the last two Sundays.— -Brews- 
ter. Rey. MacH. Wallace is back again after a 
pleasant outing. During his absence the evening 
services were discontinued.——Mt. Hope. Dr. Wal- 
ters, a colored bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, occupied the pulpit on a recent Sunday 
morning, and Dr. Meade, the colored pastor of a 
Detroit church, lectured in the evening.——People’s. 
Rey. and Mrs. Morgan Wood were tendered a 
pleasant farewell reception Aug. 18. About 1,000 
persons, church members and friends, were present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood carry with them to Toronto a 
handsome souvenir of the church’s affection—a 
silver water service and glasses. Governor Pin- 
gree has headed a citizens’ protest against Mr. 
Wood’s withdrawal. 

Bay City has unanimously declined to accept 
Rey. C. T. Patchell’s resignation, and by an enthu- 
siastic, rising vote the large assembly pledged 
itself to renewed effort all along the line. This 
line embraces the care of the Essexville pastor- 
less chureh and an interesting and growing Polish 
work on the South Side, where a native mission- 
ary is working, supported by the efforts of the 
Young People’s Society. The pastor has taken to 
the woods for a two weeks’ vacation in a tent. 


HETHERINGTON.—Rey. Stephen Vaughan has 
led forward the work in this settlement in the 
woods, which is fast growing larger, until the de- 
mand comes for a building to accommodate 250 and 
to be ready by Jan. 1. 


LAKE LINDEN.—The work steadily progresses 
under the pastorate of Rey. Jesse Povey. An old 
debt which had rested heavily upon the church has 
been reduced from $1,300 to $300, largely through 
the pastor’s efforts. 


GRAND RApPiIps.—The pastors have been absent 
from their pulpits for their usual vacations, but are 
gathering home again, and work is opening pleas- 
antly. 

Standish meeting house and parsonage have been 
greatly improved with new paint and electric lights. 
—Chesaning gave the pastor, Rey. D. A. Holman, 
a farewell reception which was successful. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE.—Rey. N. T. Blakeslee of the North 
Side has suffered a slight paralysis and has been 
obliged to suspend work. He goes for rest to Ohio. 
— Hanover Street has just freed itself from debt 
with the aid of the C.C. B.S. This is the first time 
for 40 years that it has been out of debt and there 
is great rejoicing. Rey. S. S. Matthews is pastor. 


FRIENDSHIP.—The meeting house has been car- 
peted freshly, and copies of a new hymnal have 
been secured. The pastor sustains three out-sta- 
tions with Sunday schools, preaching twice on Sun- 
day, with 15 miles travel, and three times on alter- 
nate Sundays, traveling 30 miles. 


LAKE MILLS celebrated its semi-centennial last 
Saturday and Sunday. Rey. Charles Caverno, a 
former pastor, now of Boulder, Col., was present 
and added much to the interest of the occasion. 


New London will have a new house costing 
$15,000, 
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THE WEST 
Missouri 


NEOSHO.—The year’s work in the country ad- 
jacent has proved successful and there is prospect 
of larger results. Services have been continued at 
Brooks Prairie and twenty members gathered. Re- 
cently another point called Jay Bird has invited 
work. A Sunday school of 50 members has been 
organized, and regular preaching services have be- 
gun. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Flint, is spending the 
month of August in Kansas City, supplying Clyde 
Chureh in the absence of the pastor, Dr. Wolcott 
Calkins. 


KANSAS Crry.—Plymouth. A tent meeting, in 
which Evangelist Deering assists the pastor, Rey. 
A. H. Rogers, is being held during the month of 
August. The attendance is large and much inter- 
est is manifest. Thirteen persons have already 
united with the church and others expect to join. 


BRECKENRIDGE.—Evangelist R. L. Layfield of 
Kansas City began meetings here Aug. 8. The 
services have now become union and are being held 
in the Opera House. 


lowa 


BELMOND.—“ Father” and “‘ Mother ” Sands, the 
venerable pastor and his wife, celebrated their gol- 
den wedding Aug. 12, invitations having been sent 
out by the church. In the afternoon an elaborate 
program was ecarried out, including the presenta- 
tion of gold coins amounting to $325. Drs. A. L. 
Frisbie and T. 0. Douglass took part in the service. 
In the evening Dr. Frisbie lectured on Fight for 
Your Best. Father Sands is now 83 years of age. 
He has been in Iowa since 1856, and at Belmond 
since 1868. He still does full service as pastor and 
is also clerk of the church. Being unable to stand 


while preaching, he addresses his hearers from a - 


chair. 

Mr. PLEASANT.—The friends of Rev. and Mrs. 
O. W. Rogers gathered at the parsonage Aug. 16 
to assist them in celebrating their silver wedding. 
A loaf of bread was set before them, which when 
eut was found to contain 65 silver dollars. The 
loaf was borne on a silver tray, a present from the 
Sunday school. Mr. Rogers began work with this 
church in 1883. Most cordial relations exist be- 
tween pastor and people. 

DES MOIWeEs.—Pilgrim. Rey. Clinton Douglass 
is spending his vacation at Camp Douglass on the 
banks of the Des Moines River. Not long since he 
was surprised by an all-day visit from a number of 
his-members, who presented him witha handsome 
new buggy. 


WAVERLY.—The sum of about $2,000 is being ex- 
pended in making a new house of worship out of the 
old one. Rey. J. E. Brereton and his people are 
planning to rededicate upon the completion of the 
building, probably some time next wionth. 

WESLEY, newly organized, is pushing forward 
vigorously. It has secured a pastor, Rey. J. D. 
Mason, late of Forest City, and a house of worship, 
to cost about $1,700, is well under way. 


Rey. N. L. Packard of Buffalo Center has spent 
two weeks in visiting former fields of laber. 
‘ North Dakota 
CouRTENAY.—A church was organized here in 


-May, 1895, by Supt. E. H. Stickney. In view of its 


relation to a Presbyterian church the wisdom of the 
organization was questioned. Hence a large and 
representative council was called, which met Aug. 
12. After a thorough and careful examination of 
the case, the council heartily approved of the or- 
ganization and extended to it the fellowship of the 
ehurches. 


Dazry.—A church of 18 members was organized 
by council Aug. 11 at the Ladbury Schoolhouse, 
seven miles east of this place. It grew out of a 
Sunday school, and was gathered by Rev. E. S. 
Shaw. Eleven members united on confession, five 
of whom were immersea@ An impressive part of the 
ceremony was the baptism of an infant girl and her 
great-grandmother, 73 years old. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Reyv. W. W. Ferrier of Angola, 
who has had considerable experience in journalism, 
has been engaged as assistant editor of The Pacific, 
Rey. J. A. Cruzan, the editor-in-chief, having as- 
sumed a pastorate in addition to his literary work. 


WEAVERVILLE.—Trinity. An entertainment re- 
cently given by the Ladies’ Ald Society netted $124, 
which paid the insurance for three years and the 
full amount due on current expenses, 


CRocKETT, Which has long needed a communion 
set, appreciates the beautiful one just presented by 
Mrs. Mary Edwards in memory of her daughter. 


26 August 
WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
ACKERMAN, Arthur W., to permanent te of 
First Ch., Portland, Ore., after a Years service. 
BENTLY, Frank D., Oberlin Sem., to 1d Clinton, 


O. Has “begun work. 
DAVENPORT, Merriam B., to re 


for a year at 

N. Troy, Vt., where he has been n SUPP . Accepts. 

DYER, imon J. eae ey 

EVANS, David H., Yale Sem., to North ton, N. H., 
to supply fora year. Acce! akg 

sy ok - Henry R., Plainfreld, N . ¥., to Oswego Falls. 

ecepts. 

JONES q John B., Bangor Sem., to Lenox, oO. 

KING, Walter D., recently of Highland Station, Mich., 
to Ceresco, 

LAWSON, W. Elsworth, formerly of Yorkshire, Eng., to 
an English speaking cliureh in City of Mexico. Ac- 


c 

LEWis YIS, John B., Erwin, S. D., to Clark. 

™M ARSH, Wilson’ J., to remain another year at Alcester, 
Ss. ce 

Crar SER, Wm. G., to remain a third year at er eal 
urg. 


SPENCE, Joseph M. A., Clark, 8. D., to Manitoba. Ac-— 


Wit. Levi, to remain another year at Franklin, Vt. 


WILLTAMS, Harry T., to remain at Watertown, 8. D., 
another year. Ace epts 
Ordinations ‘and Installations 
HARRIS, Mrs. Bertha J., 0. as e ys Sa Orient, Io. 
June 23, Sermon, Rey. E. S. Hill; other = s, Rev: 
a] 


Moers. G. C. Jewell, D. 4 Breed, E. J. B. 
C. Taylor. 


; HINMAN, Herbert J.,0. Genoa, Neb., Aug. 18. Sermon 
rp 0. 0a, vs a ee 


Rey. a, Newell: other parts, 
Recon A : L. Squire Harmon Chg Mont 
LAWSON, W. Elsworth, o. beled ch. ‘ontelair, x ra Ke eay 
Aug. 18, Parts Cs Rey. Drs. 
Bradford and J. D. Eaton, and ge oe C.C. Bod. 
lins and W. J, Paske. 
Resignations 
ae eee oes re M., First Ch., parse be > Pa., to take 
effec 
eres Be Pa N. Hyde Park, V1 
HARTIG, Lydia, will dlose work Sept. 36 at Troy, Vt., 
where she has supplied for nearly two years. 
HOUSTON, Robt., Ewen Station, Mich, 
LUTHER, Martin, Ivanhoe Park Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 
to Sa effect Oct. 31. 
“ 4) ieee Sam'l V., Thetford, Vt., to take effect 
PATCHELL, Chas. tS Bay City, Mich., after a pastorate 


of pearly @ 7 Ae Ni 
SHANOR, First Ch., Rochester, Mass. 
WHTTELAW, v Jas’ D ., Cumings, Buxton and Reynolds, 


Churches Organized 


BELLAIR, Fla., 1 Ang. he members. 
COURTEN (AY, N.D., 2 Aug. 
oe N.D., Laabiny’ ‘SonGcaeaas 11 Aug., 43 mem- 


ber 
SAVANNAH, N , 12 Aug. 20 members. 
TRUAX PRR ITe? Wis. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NORTH DAKOTA 
Compton 3°" 8 miei Ch., Stark 
Los An eles, First, 1 12 6 
Pico els hts — 5 Dazey Ladbury, | 
Oakland ‘ilgrim, 8 8 hoolhouse, 11 13 
Whittier, 2 eg Oaeacoer 
INDIANA: Greensboro. 3 
Alexandria, — 3 Newbury, West, As 
Angola, — 8 ‘octor. 2 $3 
rows SVAMGan Boum, 4 
Blencoe 4 6 §.7 ernanoess TS 
Green Mountain, — 56 
Riceville,” $0 38 ck ees 
ceville 33° 
Waucoma, 23 23 Now Maonaapied| 4 ce 
MAINE 
OTHER CHURCHES 
Augusta, First 6 
Chureh Hill,’ - 33a =e 
NEBRASKA Erhard, Min : = 15 
Soe oe ‘ Farmington, N: H., 3 a 
neoln, Plymouth, ; r: avannah, — 3 
Pickrell, — 3 Churches with less 
West Point, Coe i than three, 16 2T 


Conf, 150; Tot., 322. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,025; Tot., 20,182. 


Books of the Week 


Houghton, anne & Co. Boston. 
POEMS AND Essays. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
pp. 142. 60 cents. 
THE ILIAD oF HOMER. "anil C. Bry- 
ant. pp. 355. $1.00. 
Lee & She, on 
MopEs OF MOTION. .  potieie: pp. 119. 
75 cents. 
BESIDE OLD HEARTHSTONES. By A. E. Brown. 
pp. 367, $1.50, 
Christian Witness Co. 
THE STORY OF JONAH. Halted by George J. Var- 
ney. pp. 96. 
James H, Earte. Boston. 
My HreART REMEMBERS How. By Margaret 
Bradshaw. pp. 275, $1.25. ; 
Christian Literature Co. ; 
THE AGE OF THE Te ee 
Dyke, with an introduction by Fin h van Dyke. 
pp. 897. 31.50. 
American Book Co. 
THE ADVANCED MUSIC ein - H. Ripley 
and Thomas Tapper. $1 
Presbyterian Board of Fetn Philadelphia. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, oF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


PAPER COVERS 
Towle Manufacturing l r 
THE COLONIAL Book. By 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. ef ofl 
LITTLE JOURNEYs TO HOMES OF 
Elizabeth Fry. By Elbert Hu 


MAGAZINES 
July. CriricaL REVIEW. 
August. TRAVEL.—BIRLICAL 


TIAN LITERATURE, 


26 August 1897 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The author of This Busy World, in Harper’s 
Weekly, thinks Mrs. Gulick’s school for girls 
at San Sebastian, Spain, is a ‘‘ queer, kindly, 
saucy bit of Yankee enterprise.”’ So it is, and 
some day Spain will thank us for being so 
sauey and kindly. 

The Examiner (Baptist) calls on Hon. J. H. 
Walker, a trustee of Brown University and a 
congressman from Massachusetts, to affirm or 
deny the statement that he boasted on the 
floor of the House that he would drive Presi- 
dent Andrews from Brown University. 

Rey. Dr. H. M. Field, in The Evangelist, 
comes out unequivocally in favor of Seth 
Low’s candidacy for mayor of Greater New 
York. 

Augusta Larned, in the Christian Register, 
voices the regret which most American visit- 
ors to the Church of the Holy Trinity, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, must feel.as they contemplate 
the so-called American window. “It is, in 
fact, a covert slur on the great protest which 
created our Government and churches, and 
little less than an implied insult to the found- 
ers of the republic, who, fleeing from tyranny 
and persecution, sacrificed home, country and 
possessions for faith and freedom. . . . If any 
spark still burns in the ashes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, it must glow with indignation to see 
themselves posed over against a picture of 
Laud and Charles I., in which a legend be- 
neath cites the latter as the ‘holy martyr, 
Charles.’ ... To represent the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, walking, as it were, arm and arm with 
Laud and Charles I., is like an old ‘mystery,’ 
where the devil plays a prominent part and is 
seen hobnobbing with saints and angels.’ 
We said as much last year. 


ABROAD 


The amount of impurity in the British army 
in India, with its consequent dire effects, is 
oceasioning alarm in England and India. 
There seems to be some controversy as to 
where the blame lies. An army official con- 
tends that the cause of it is: ‘“‘ Gross neglect 
of duty on the part of the clergy of all denom- 
inations in England, on the part of school 
teachers in England, on the part of.parents in 
England, and on the part of the press, both 
in England and India.” The Indian Witness 
asserts that ‘‘the bulk of the chaplains of the 
Established Church of England in this coun- 
try are not fitted either by theological training 
or personal experience. It is the gospel, not 
guilds or sacraments or celebrations, or even 
temperance, which is ‘the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth,’ and 
that gospel of present reconciliation and free- 
dom, of purity and power over sin, we dare to 
affirm, is not preached, generally speaking, by 
Indian army chaplains to her Majesty’s Brit- 
ish troops. The chaplains mean well and are 
interested in the welfare of the men. But 
they have not the spiritual power to grapple 
with wicked hearts, and are not fitted for close 
personal dealing with individual sinners.’ 

Rey. J. H. Barrows, in the Chicago Record, 
eoneludes a letter giving his impressions of 
China thus: ‘‘ However loathsome some of the 
external features of Chinese life, our few days 
of observation strengthened the conviction 
that here was a people having the physical 
basis of a mighty nationality. They are the 
great colonizers of the East; they are flocking 
into Polynesia; they are able to redeem the 
great tropical islands of Borneo and Sumatra, 
but in theit own ancestral home they occupy 
a land perhaps the most resourceful of any 
excepting our own on the face of the earth. 
‘The dragon sleeps,’ say the Chinese, when 
men speak of China’s recent defeat by Japan. 
True, and the dragon is a long time in waking, 
but when China does rouse herself, accord- 
ing to Napoleon’s sagacious prophecy, she will 
change the face of the globe.” 

Judging from The British Weekly’s advance 
notice of matter which is to appear in the Sep- 
tember Expositor, Professor Hommel’s recent 
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book on the higher criticism, in which he 
professes to answer Wellhausen, is to be 
handled somewhat severely. The British 
Weekly sums up the present situation thus: 
“That situation is that practically every 
Hebrew scholar of standing is now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, on the side of the higher 
criticism. The assertion that monumental 
evidence has discredited it is not only not true, 
but in direct contrariety to the truth.” 


Biographical 
REY. H. T. BEACH 


Rey. Homer Theodore Beach, who recently died 
at the home of his parents in Vernon Center, Ct., of 


paralysis at the age of 41, graduated at Williams | 


College, ’82, Hartford, ’85, supplied at Dexter, Mil- 
ford, Oldtown and Searsport, Me., for short periods, 
and was ordained at the latter place, July 1, 1887. 
On account of ill health he resigned and has since 
lived at his native place, Vernon Center. 


. Important Coming Meetings 


American Social Science Association, Saratoga Springs 
N. Y., Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 

American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 19-21. 

Ween U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 

Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
IndvidMaWVecGippssrenwascune veacies svicsivcciac ess $26.25 

Previously acknowledged..........ssscessceoees 24,917.49 


Total cy tessaec eee RCo cee tee $24,943.74 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


SS, | 
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PoNbD’s EXYRACT cures blind or bleeding piles. 
Genuine only in bottles with buf wrappers. 


THROUGH buffet drawing-room ear, via historic 
Ticonderoga, Boston to Plattsburg daily, except 
Sunday, on the Fitchburg R. R. 8 A.M. train. 
Plattsburg is the vacation resort of President 
McKinley. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY spends his vacation at 
the Bluff Point Hotel, Plattsburg, this year. This 
is one of the most attractive resorts in northern 
New York, and thanks to the Fitchburg R. R. new 
line, one of the easiest of access. 


CAVE NO HOPE 


Dreadful Condition of a Vermont 
Woman—A Marvelous Cure. 


CHELSEA, VT.—‘‘ My trouble began with 
severe headaches and dreadful vomiting spells. 
I became so weakened that I was soon unable 
to leave my bed and I’remained in this condi- 
tion for some time, but finally rallied and for 
two or three months I was so I could crawl 
around and wait upon myself. Then I was 
taken down again with those terrible vomiting 
spells and headaches, and I was worse than 
before. I determined to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and persisted in its use. I gained 
steadily and at last was able to be about the 
house. I can now lie on my left side, which I 
could not do before, and am well enough to 
do a good share of my housework.’’ Mrs. 
ALONZO NOYES. Be sure to get Hood's. 


’ ‘ act harmoniously with Hood’s 
Hood S Pills Sarsaparilla. 25 cents. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


This little tract has been 

| of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 

| tematie metheds of giving. 


es Harris a3 It was first published as an 
: article in The Congregation- 

Method of |. 

| 


alist and attracted wide no- 
s es * 
Giving | 


tice. Many large editions of 
the ‘True Method of Giv- 
For salexat the office’ of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


ing” in its present form have 
beensold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


TO ORDER. 


Once in a while there comes to every one of us an 
oceasion when we know exactly the piece of furniture 
we want; the hight, length, breadth and detail of our 
wish is rounded to a nicety.- 

Then is the time when it is wise economy to have 
furniture made to order. 
not over ten to twenty per cent. with our large factory 
facilities, and you get just what you require and not 
what you “can make answer the purpose.” 

We want to suggest one or two thoughts in this 
connection. While our prices are as low for ordered 
work as any of the out-of-town shops, we can give you 
much better service. 
so that at no trouble to yourself or us you can inspect 


It involves an extra cost of 


Our factory is located in the city, 


the work here in all stages of its construction. 


We have our own expert draughtsmen and they are at your service. 
Or we will figure from your own plans and can save you 


designs free of charge. 
money at every step. 


We submit 


It costs nothing to secure our estimate, at least. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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A Momentous Issue 


When the corporation of Brown University 
meets early in September to hear the report of 
its special committee appointed to confer with 
President Andrews and to act upon the lat- 
ter’s resignation, it will pass upon a case 
which involves much. How much we have 
endeavored to point out editorially. One of 


the most significant declarations adverse to 
the trustees, that of the Yule Review, we 
quoted from last week. In a way it voiced 


the opinions of the faculty of that old univer- 
sity. Harvard now has been heard from, ina 
notable letter to the Transcript writ- 
ten by Prof. Josiah Royce, professor of the 
history philosophy, in which, while spe- 
cially disclaiming to speak for others, he no 
doubt voices the sentiments of most of his 
colleagues. He says: 


Boston 


of 


This one respect, in which change is de- 
sired, is explicitly declared to consist in 
the fact that his utterances upon a cer- 
tain public question (what question, I re- 
peat, concerns us henceforth no whit!) 
are asserted to have been such as to do 
harm to the cash-box of the university. 
The committee, therefore, demands, not 
that as incompetent he shall retire (for 
the letter expressly declares him to be an 
admirable president), but that he shall 
henceforth so suppress his views, so adapt 
his words to popular sentiment, as to do 
no harm to the income of the university, 
but rather 


to swell its pecuniary re- 
BOUDCOS ss. And there can be no doubt 
that the doctrine once so frankly an- 


nounced must be either tolerated or re- 
pudiated. There is no middle course. It 
is quite useless for members of the Brown 
corporation to pretend to dwell upon any 
other issue until this stain is simply wiped 
away. And there should be no doubt, I 
repeat, that this is simply an issue as to a 
plain matter of academic honor. 

Why I use these expressions is not hard 
to explain. We academic teachers, not 
only in our classrooms, but still more in 
our lectures to the general public, and in 
our answers to correspondents, have fre- 
quently to say things in the interests of 
truth which, on occasion, for all that we 
can know beforehand, may offend, which 
may run counter to some popular senti- 
ment, which may discourage somebody 
from giving an intended legacy to our 
university. Such giving offense may be 
a duty. And all this happens simply 
because we have to think and to talk 
about serious matters—matters that men 

eare for and often war over. Whatever 
those just limits of our liberty, of which 
I spoke before, may be, whatever doubt 
may exist as to what we have a right at 
any time to discuss, there can be no doubt 
that the principle, so clearly indicated in 
the letter to President Andrews, is a prin- 
ciple that can be qualified by no adjective 
less plain than simply base. If the pub- 
lic rightfully supposed that the replies to 
correspondents, and the other public 
pressions which every responsible aca- 
demic teacher must make, were in any 
effective sense dictated and limited by 
the consideration which the corporation 
committee presumes to dictate to Pres- 
ident Andrews, or by the principle by 
which they wish his utterances to be lim- 
ited, the public would very properly lose 


ex- | 


confidence in the intellectual hone sty of | 


the utterances of 
sity professor. For when we speak at all 
we must consider the truth. 
man to express to me his views on a 
serious problem, and he replies that what 
he says and leaves unsaid must, first of 
all, be guided by considerations as to 


If I ask a} 


any and eve ry univer. | 


whether a given cash-box tends to be fuller | 


or less full, according to the turn that his 
speech takes, I may suppose the person 
in question to be a good horse trader or 


an excellent solicitor for a soap factory, | 


but I shall not believe him to be a scholar, 
uided in his utterances by a love of truth 
or its own sake. I shali not desire him 
to be my teacher. I shall not 
master. I shall not, with confidence, sub- 
mit my children to his influence as a 
guide in matters of learning, of conduct, 
of religious faith or of civic loyalty. The 


call him | 
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academic institution that, employing him, ) 
should deliberately persist in writing upon | 
its banner the only motto which could | 
fairly be derived from the wording (I hope 
the thoughtless wording) of the recent | 
corporation letter, I shall justly despise. | 
And the enlightened public will, in the 
long run, fully share this contempt. 

That issue, I repeat, is of the most mo- 
mentous sort. It concerns us all and for 
alltime. The universities of America will 
in future have to perform, in the midst of | 
an often very tragic national life, ex- | 
tremely solemn duties. They will have to | 
instruct, not only students, but the public 
as well. They will have to speak, through 
the mouths of their officers, in the midst 
of great crises. Moreover, their speech | 
cannot be infallible. It is not permitted 
to us to find teachers free from error. The 
truth is to be found only through the | 
errors of the wise. The road to light leads | 
through discussion, and even mischievous | 
opinions must often be tolerated that the | 
higher stages of insight and conduct may 
be attained. These are for you and me | 
mere axioms. No man who persistently 
ignores or denies them is for an instant 
worthy to be trusted with the fortunes of 
any enlightened university corporation. 
But the committee of the Brown corpo- 
ration, by an error which I can only hope 
will prove transient, have announced a 
principle which, if accepted, would render 
the whole struggle for academic health 
and honesty and influence a vain dream, 
and a bad one. 

AFTER serious illness Hood’ 8 Sarsapariila has 
wonderful building up power. It purifies the blood 
and restores perfect health. 


WHEN cleaning your gun 6 the fall shooting it 
would be well to ruminate on the fact that the 
8 A.M. train via the Fitehburg R. R. has through 
buffet drawing-room car to Plattsburg, the gateway 
to the Adirondacks. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG, on which 
was fought the decisive, as well as the greatest, 
battle of the Civil War, is one of the points of inter- 
est visited on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
and Washington, which will leave Boston Sept. 8. 
Rate, including all necessary expenses during the 
entire time absent, $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 

A WorpD ABOUT ORDERED CABINET WORK.— 
Those of our readers who, eyer require furniture 
built to order should turn to ahother column of this 
paper and read the interesting announcement of 
the Paine Furniture Co. It is a fact which perhaps 
is not generally realized, that the Paine factory on 
Canal Street is the only furniture factory within the 
city limits. With the great resources of this estab- 
lishment they are able to name lower prices for or- 
dered cabinet work than any other establishment 
in this section, and the high character of their work 
has given if a reputation all over this country. 


pa 
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The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 


BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


HALLS 


ae Vegetable Sicilian |F 


=} HAIR RENEWER 
Beautifics and restores Gray | 
Hair toits original colorand 
ee vitality ; prevents baldness; 
2 cures itching and dandruff. 

‘, A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A Be ¢ 


) ZA Bag Wi 
AGREE OLIN 


“ sae to Disinfect,” 
Sent Free. 


The intelligent use of true 
disinfectants is the surest de- 
fense against one half our 


illness. 

‘** How to Disinfect”* is a complete illus- 
trated book, giving rules in cases of infec- 
tious diseases and in everyday life. Send 
your address; no money. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West sstn St., New York City, 


BLANCARD’S 


lodide of Iron 


Tur Most SuccessFrut RemMeEptEs oF E 


for ANA2MIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
ab ee WEARS 


, 
None genuine unless signed ‘* BLANCARD. 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGISTS, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
Buckeye | Bell Foundry 
E.W.YV: 

Bast Pure Cope 


per and Tin Church Bells & Ch chimes, 


Hi hest Grade, Pu 
Pitre te 


BEDE 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. -_ 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., ro, O 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


X@~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2g 
4 cts. each; 50 copies, 76 ets.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


26 August 1897 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


KIDD—SPIERS—In Salt Creek, Cal., July 29, by Rev. 
H. H. Cole, of Weaverville, Rev. W. D. Kidd, of Har- 
rison Gulch, and Anna Spiers, of Hay Fork. 

YARROW—PALMER—In Saratoga, Cal., Aug. 5, by Rev. 
C. R. Brown, of Oakland, Rev. Sidney R. Yarrow, of 
Sausalito, and Millicent Palmer. 


Deaths 


MARKHAM—In Wakefield, Kan., Aug. 7, Rev. Reuben 
F. Markham, aged 79 yrs.,1 mo. He had been in the 
ministry for bo years, serving under the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and the American Mission- 
ary Association. He was active in founding educa- 
tional institutions, and was especially interested in 
Wheaton College, Illinois, and Peach Institute at 
Savannah, Ga, 


MR. CHARLES T. WILDER 


A resident of Wellesley Hills, Mass., died at his summer 
home near Olcott, Vt., on Sunday, Aug. 8,aged sixty-six. 
Mr. Wilder was the Senior meniber of the Boston firm 
of Wilder & Company, paper manufacturers. A business 
man of sterling integrity and great executive ability, 
oe! and energetic, he achieved success without en- 
croaching upon the rights or imperiling the welfare of 
his fellows. Employing a large number of workmen, he 
was always considerate of their interests, just in his re- 
lations to them and rewarded hy their loyal affection. 
No eulogy can surpass in eloquence the deep sorrow of 
the multitude from the mills that thronged the funeral 
at Olcott, bringing their tokens of love and respect. 

In Wellesley ils Mr.- Wilder was best known as a 
faithful citizen and a loyal member of the Church of 
Christ. Here he was married to Mary E. Ware, in 1857 
and this village has since been his home. He united 
with the church in this place near the beginning of its 
history, and for forty years he has faithfully served it 
with unstinted generosity. He was a reticent man, of 
few words but eloquent deeds. His benevolences were 
large and widespread, bestowed thoughtfully and con- 
scientiously, but quietly. Not even near friends knew 
how constant was his generosity. 

In January last Mr. Wilder passed through a great 
affliction in the death of his beloved wife. None real- 
ized how brief the separation was to be. In July, to 
this man, successful in business, vigorous in body and 
mind, came the knowledge that a deep-seated organic 
disease was upon him and that he had but a few weeks 
to live. Then the courage and Christian faith that had 
marked all his life came to his aid. The verdict was ac- 
cepted quietly and without a trace of anxiety. All 
necessary preparations were made. A few parting gifts 
were bestowed upon charity and friendship with charac- 
teristic self-forgetfulness, and then he passed on, “to 
be forever with the Lord.”’ He was given many talents 
and he used them well. No community in which he 
lived but was blessed by his presence. No life came into 
sympathetic touch with his without being made better. 

0 good cause appealed to him for aid without generous 
response. His life was full of fruitfulness and “his 
death was the death of the righteous.” 


EVELYN LAURA (BLAKE) MORSE 


After along and painful illness, Evelyn Laura, wife of 
Mr. Bradford F, Morse of Taunton, Mass., passed awa; 
peacefully on the morning of Aug. 16, in her fifty-ninth 
year. ; 

Mrs. Morse was the eldest child of Dr. Mortimer 
Blake of blessed memory. The daughter possessed 
many of the characteristics of her father—a clear dis- 
cernment of Christian truth, a love for it, sound com- 
mon sense and a delight in all humane, charitable, Chris- 
tian work. For years she was the chief promoter of the 
Taunton Humane Society. Little children and dumb 
animals had no better friend. Cruelty to them she 
could not endure. She made their cause her own. 

She edited with much discrimination and care two 
volumes of her father’s sermons, to which she gave the 
names of Soundings and Bible Children. She also pre- 
pared for publication Nests of Stories in six volumes 
and Sunday School Concert Exercises, which had a 
wide circulation. She was ever sympathetic and help- 
ful to her father in all parish work, conducting for 
eer years the infant department in his Sabbath 
school. 

To Mrs. Morse have been given two daughters, both 
married. She leaves beside a husband, a mother, asister 
and two brothers, to whom her memory is precious. 


REY. WILLIAM GARDNER TUTTLE 


At the twilight hour, Ang. 5, passed through the gates 
into the ent of eternal day, in the dawn of which, the 
shadows that of late had overhung his life, fled away. 
The winsome spirit of steadfast integrity, utter self- 
forgetfulness, sweet benevolence and cheer, all so hap- 

ily written in his speaking face, was needed in the 
Bevvents home, and God took him. 

His life, although spent in quiet places, had been sig- 
nally active and earnest. His genius was to do and be 

ood with simple naturalness, and since right doing was 
& him its own reward, he found little to disquiet him. 

He graduated at Phillips, Andover, in 1842, Amherst 
in ’46, Andover Seminary, ’49. His first pastorate of 
ten years, in Harrisville, N. H., left a strong impress. 
His second, in Ware, Mass., bears a record of nearly 
twenty-six years of painstaking, loving and patient de- 
votion, bat cae | generous harvest of souls saved and 
quickened, and love and honor from rich and poor, old 
and young. In his work in the public schools, it was 
said that every child loved him. His last public service 
was the administering of the communion, in much 
feebleness, March 1, 1896, nine years after his dismissal 
from them. 

During the last ten years, in Worcester, he won many 
friends, and often preached in the city and in towns of 
. the county, where his name had become a household - 
word. The purity of his soul held fast his friends, both 
new and old. 

The people of his native town said, ‘‘No one ever 
touched h without being better, and his briefest 
visits were an honor and inspiration.” 2 

The ministerial fraternity and all seeking to build up 
righteousness found in him sympathetic, sweet and 
generous a 

In his home life there was never a spot. Always buoy- 
antly cheerful and gracious, in honor preferring others 
with a sweet gs more hallowed each eens he was 
sunshine indeed, his memory a royal inheritance to his 
children. 

A Sabbath service at five o’clock in the home he had 
glorified, led by Rev. Eldridge Mix, D. D., seemed an 
ending eg pone) vo gentle hallowed life. Again on the 
following day, When ona nil) of vision in the cemetery 
of his native town the last words were said amid the 
cool shades, fragrant breezes and flowers and singing 
birds, many said, “* How like him this is.” 

In the simplicity of faith ‘‘he loved God, flowers and 
little children, and could never grow old.” Verily in 
such souls is eternal life. On all sides are heard the 
words, “‘None more pure in heart and life,” and the 
benediction of the peace and joy which so illumined his 
face rests upon all who knew him. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


The strife is o’er, the battle done; 
The victory of life is won; 
The song of triumph has begun, 

- Alleluia! . 
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ARMSYRus + G McKELVY 
!itasburysh. 
DiYMER-5..UMAN 
iittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Fbiuisburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
DCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
LROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RiD SEAL 
SOUTHERN J 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


} Cincinnati. 


} Chicago. 


of White 


St. Louis. 


Philadelphia. 
IZORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisyille. 


HATEVER 

ing, is worth doing we//. 
Painting can only be done well by 
having the best materials—— Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, 
properly applied. There is noth- 
ing clse “just as good.” 
Pmaixtures: 


less-money” sort. 
the genuine brands.) 
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is worth do- 


Avoid 
and unknown brands 


Lead — the «sold-for- 
(Sees list ot 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing ‘samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


Nationel Lead Co:, 1 Broadway, 


Pamphlet giving 


New York. 


SHEHBGOGGSLGISSGGOOSICICICIEIOV EEE 


QEQGQORCE 


Candy connoisseurs 
find fresh delight in every piece of 


Whitman’s 


. Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Askforthem. ,_ 
Wuitman’s Instantaneous Cuocovare is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious wnd healthful. Made 
instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Ee) 1816 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 
vel)e) 


CSCIEIEICICIEIESCICIEIEICICIECICIEICCILICICICIEIEICICIEICICIEIEICICIEIENCICIEIEICICI 


aCacaCacacacacacacacacacacacacacatacacs 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands, Shapcly Nails, Luxuriant Hair 
with Clean, V1olssome Scalp, produced by Curi- 
ouRA Soar, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as wellas purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. The only pre- 
ventive of inflammation and clogging of the Porrs 


q 
SoaPis sold throughout the world. Porter DruG AND CHEM, 


Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 5. A. | i 
wen‘ How to Purity and Beautify the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free 


BABY HUMORS “sy 


Sealy, instantly relieved 
UTcuns REMEDIES. 


PaGIEICICICICACICICICICICICICICaCsCICICIC, 


The Gongregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 
Services. 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 


2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14, MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE, 
28. WHITSUNTIDE, 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. DAYS oF THY YOUTH. 

8. HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 

11. HOMELAND, 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GOD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. ‘“ GoD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
21. “TJ AM.” 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE,” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
“T AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. 

32. PAUL. 


the above services are complete WITH MUSIC, 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 


The committee appointed by 


18 Ca 
NEW 
Form of | 
Admission 


Sent, postpaid, 3 cts. ; 10 copies, 25 cts. : 100 copies, $2.00. 


the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 


sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7_of 
The Congregationalist Leaflet 
series. 


* Thoughtless folks have the 
hardest work,” but quick 
witted people use... - 


SAPOLIO. 


~y, 


—-- 
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If you get the IMPROVED > 


GRAM-O0-PHONE 


You have an instrument which by actual test has completely filled the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House and which has been distinetly 
heard with a good volume, in the open air, for nearly half a mile. 


Berliners great invention itself was scarcely more marvelous in 
its inception than are the improvements to which it has been subjected 
during the-past three months—improvements making it 1,000 per 
cent. better than ever before, and placing it in a class entirely alone. 


The GRAMOPHONE not only 


“TALKS TALK” 


“IT FILLS THE CHURCH.” 


as no other machine ever began to do, but its songs and instrumental 
music are now genuine reproductions, not for a moment to be con- 
founded with indistinct and feeble zwztatzons by less successful methods. 
Do not, therefore, make the mistake of thinking you have ever heard 
a veal Talking or Singing Machine till you have heard the Improved 
GRAMOPHONE, with its zew sound-box, zew motor, and zew 
records; it 1s positively and pre-eminently without .a rival. 

This No. 25 Spring Motor Machine, which runs by clockwork, we send, express prepaid, with complete outfit for $25. 

PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or machine may be returned immediately. Money refunded, 
less express charges. 

Other styles for $10 and $15. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 

NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 872 Broadway, New York 


Ask to hear the machine that 
“TALKS TALK . 


yma ty 
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HT? set the sun ablaze, 
And the stars’ red diadem ; 


A spark of the fire He dropped 
To the lily upon its stem. © 


The breath that split the sky, 
And the myriad. stars unrolled, 
Fashioned, in softer mood, 
The heart of the marigold. 


The hands that shaped the moon, 
And hung the sun in tts place, 
Made, with infinite care, 
The mask of the human face. 


He wrought the soul of man— 
White, and to live forever. 
He wrought the dainty blossom 

Of the blue-flag by the river. 


He gave the planets’ voice, 

And the winds at the ocean's rim. 
He taught the thrush to sing 

Where alder woods are dim. 


The flowers bide a while, 
And the trees for a little space ; 
He will turn to the sun some day 
And quell the light of tts face. 


He will press the seas in Hts hana, 
And the hill-tops, one by one— 
And the pigmy soul of man 
Will outlive the light of the sun. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


THEODORE ROBERTS SA 
Fe es 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation continues about 
the same as last week. Staple products are 
firm and still evince an advancing tendency. 
Fall trade is beginning to start up in a way 
that is very encouraging, and if only a moder- 
ately good season is had it is the consensus of 
opinion that the spring season will be a 
** hummer.” 

In the clothing trade people are quite jubi- 
lant. Large advances have occurred in woolen 
cloths, but thus far no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by the clothing manufacturers in 


obtaining a commensurate advance for made- | 


up clothing. The West is buying clothing 


more liberally than the East, and dealers say | 


that the advance in clothing prices was fore- 
seen in the West long before it was in the 
East. 

Wheat has crossed the dollar mark in Chi- 
cago, and some of the big men are talking 
$1.25 per bushel for the cereal. Cotton has 
also had a good advance, and many experts 
believe that this staple will sell at ten cents 
per pound inside of six months. In propor- 
tion to the number of spindles Southern mills 
have been more liberal buyers of raw cotton 
than those of the North. 

The stock market has shown a halting tend- 
ency of late, and it is thought will continue to 
do so until the liability of severe crop damage 
by frost is past. Security values hold pretty 
steady, however, and stocks are considered a 
purchase on all reactions to hold for a long 
pull. Gas bonds are attracting attention in 
this city, and people in a position to know the 
facts consider them a purchase, especially the 
Seconds. 


PonpbD’s ExTRaAct, for pain and aches. 
The genuine is reliable. 


Try it! 
Imitations disappoint. 


In A BAD CONDITION,—* My stomach was in a very 


bad condition and was so weak I could not retain food. | 


Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills my 
stomach does not trouble me. 


him very much.”’—Mrs. C. B. OLIVER, South Yarmouth, 
Mass. 


HOObD’s PILLS are prompt, efficient, always reliable, 
easy to take, easy to operate. 
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Guaranty TrustCo. {ME INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. | 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - + «+ = $%.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKE 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND so!.D 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President, 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 


R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 
WITH $25 


Any one can own his own check book 
of the new 


DOLLAR CHECKS, 


which he can draw and 
sign himself—for paying 
bills, sending money by 
mail, ete. His own check, 
yet certified by the Cheque 
ank, and good every- 
where. For every use 
money is put to. No 
more need of buying P. O. Orders. 
your own checks hereafter. No charge 
made at present. Same system as the 


My husband has taken | Celebratec 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla for rheumatism and it has helped | 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 


which are drawn in sterling and payable 
in every country of the world. Send for circulars to 
Agency of \ 


THE CHEQUE BANK, LTo.. 
40 and 42 Wall St. FREDERICK W. PERRY, Mgr. 


FIRST ! On the Continent of America 


To popularize Life Insurance, 


by introducing a plan by which the whole 


The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


+ 


family might be insured. — 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


was the Pioneer of Industrial Insurance, 
and blazed a pathway to success. 


of 
GIBRALTAR. Assets, - $49,544,827 
Income, = ~ $14,158,445 
Surplus, i ~ $4,034,116 
Policies in force over 2,475,000 
Insurance in force over $320,453,483 


Ages J to 70. Amounts $15 to $50,000. Premiums payable 


yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 


Write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loaus to 
actual settlers only, 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over 8160,000 in 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books, 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do you want your mone 
safely? If so Wete for h 


°o 
8 O testimonials. .» Strahorn 


Rob’t 
mmm & CO., Equitable Building, Boston. 


to earn it 
hest_bank 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


| 
/ 


2 September 1897 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


| Cash ih Banks ....3<sTcusce cede acs +3 scaeeeee 8306,032. 
Real Estate . 10.05 MAWessdacedeonckeee «» 1,748,857, 
United States Stocks...........00ee00e 1,497.762.50 
State Bonds... .5 <cbsineer eee. cae 5,000. 
City Bonds. . . :.c«es cede iqasven asp ance 821,974.81 

| Rall Road Bondssi... cies «+ asesowcsae 1,624,495.00 
Water Bonds .....0.2sndews cco ere aeee 500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds...............- 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks... .2d....ccs se. ccnn ae 2,476,595.00 
Bank Stocks «..s. avinn carcatae wees sss Aen 311,500.00 
Trust Co. Stocks .2).2<ececdgaaee«scceee 85,150.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st le 

Real Estate. .cccccc: maudees cent baaee 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on deman¢ 183,100.00 
Premiums uncollected and tn- hanc . 
Agents 602,866.76 

Interest due and a 
897 65,678.34 
$10,362,224.39 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fun¢ 
Reserve for Unpaid Los 
Net Surplus...<c.scses. 


$10,362,224.39 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
a SF RE es Vice- Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 


x ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants 
—_—_---—_—— 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding jive lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


A young lady (esires a position as a kindergartner’s 
assistant, baby’s attendant, or invalid’s companion, in a 
Christian family. Best of references. Address A. K. C., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Board. Best accommodations, with special rates for 
September. Commodious house, broad piazzas over- 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good bicycle roads. 
Near seminary buildings for friends of students. Write 
forcircular. Box 12. A. J. H., East Northfield. 


Instruction for Children. A lady, with pleasant, 
ample facilities, and who has had much experience, 
would receive into her family for home care and instruc- 
tion two children. Parents ey plans for the next 
year please address Miss A. H. O., Congregationalist, 

oston, Mass. 


The Silent Message Envelope. Man's sin, God's 
justice, God’s gift, the way of salvation, and an impor- 
tant personal question, pa erg be! a unique and 
striking design, on the outside of every letter you write. 
A practical way of giving the divine message. Send 
stamp for sample and prices to Clarence C. Warner, 
Ware, Mass. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLarK, and 
Rev. H. A. Bripcman. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to suBscRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


i47~ This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subseribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either In CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us One dollar and receive an order on 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETY O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. ScorT, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 
E. I. BoSwoRTH, Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
be Sa grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 


New York, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15. Regular Course; 
Elective Courses; Special Lectures; Practical Aims. 
It is expected that Prof. James Orr of Edinburgh will 
lecture in October. For information, write to 
HENRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


NrEw York, New YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p. M. 

The opening address by the Rev. MARVIN R. VIN- 
CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 23, at4 P.M. 

Students are urged to be present at the opening. 


MAINE 
MAINE, FARMINGTON, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 
Little Blue, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT (A.M.) & SON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


(For Both Sexes.) 

A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five cone Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. Geo. W. GILE, President. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. HW. LEighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students o 
limited means received on the ‘$100 a year plan.’’ 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15,1897. Send for Catalogues. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALB, 


GLENFELD SCHOOL. 


A College Preparatory Home School for 
Girls. Opens Sept. 15. For particulars address 
Miss SARA B. MATHEWS, Box 99, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
sraktp sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15,1897. 
Miss Ida ©. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EpMuND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music. 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. = 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study. 
$200 a year. Send for Catalogue. 

H. S. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymnasium, Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Tabor 
Academy, 
Marion, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, etc.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings. Full 
equipment. Terms reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue. 

DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER,. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls Heamteuyie- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
aeratys laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfec 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15,1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters jn music, elocution and Jan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, Genoral Manager, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston), 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


SOSTON. 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils ars 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life, 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with spectal reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of d#igence 


and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons, 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for orzg?nality and leadershi~f and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
hind is gencrally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shot¥thand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business homses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 


608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed, Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
A |HOME 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY TOR BOYS 


Does your boy get the care and attention he should? 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct, 26th year. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


| the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Prepares for the best eolleges and scientific | 


schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 


EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
Greenwich Academy and 


Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 

The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 
of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CH IC AGO, G : IL. ‘ G E OF E LAW 


Hon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., n. Session each week 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar. 
rett, LL. + See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 


MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Mion. Regular Classical, Scientific 
and Literary Courses. Liberal Electives. Both 
sexes. Also an Academy which fits for any College 
and a School of Musie. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and inforniation as to 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, President. 


~ _ —— 


Sacred Songs No. |! 


| tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 


| lege has been rapid anc 


: Illustrated. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,Publishers 


NEW YoRK 


NEw YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


j This thoroughly | 
endowed institu | 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
poms women in 
his country. 
Founded in _ 1868 
by Henry Wells. 
Esq. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 
rifts from him and 
rom Mr. Edwin B. 
Morgan. The pro- 
ott sme} cress of this col- 
1 it has been constantly broaden- 
ing Its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
passed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
intend taking a college course are invited to send for 


Pn niey oom 


a personal inspection. Address 
WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 


ir STUDY'S 2usitiss 
SS keeping, Business Forms, Pen 
—-7, manship, Com’! Law, Letter 

| Writing, Arithmetic, Short 


@ hand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at os >) 
i your own HOME, Success guar- Gon / 

an every earnest student. 

Wegivea useful, MoneyMaking 4 

ethan ete Ee ey 
good paying position. A ten, 
years’ success. Highly en le. 
dorsed. It will pay you. Try 
it. Catalog | BRYANT & STRATTON, 
Trial lesson l0c.J47 


College Bidg., Buffalo.N.¥. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADEI1Y 


64th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 
allyear. Fallterm Sept.15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“Annals of Switzerland 


BY 
JULIA M. COLTON 
310 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


Clearly and concisely told.—N. Y. Herald. 


Our attention is quickly and continuously held by 
the author’s clear and concise description of Swiss 
history from the earliest ages to the present time.— 
The Outlook. 


llistory of the Waldenses 


SOPHIA V. BOMPIANI 


Illustrated. 175 pages. 1210, cloth, $1.00. 


A most interesting book.—Christian Index. 

Its aims are to honor Coo neatly people, to 
show their antiquity, their nobility, and their stead- 
fastness,—N. Y. Observer. 


.lt booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt af price, by 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


No other new book equal to it. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York, | 


#25 per 100; 30 cts, 


Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 


LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

Rey. Rurus S. UNDERWOOD, the evangelist, may 
be henceforth addressed at Longmeadow, Mass., instead 
of Northampton. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 


homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home | 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. ! 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. | 
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THE CENTURY 
FOR . 
SEPTEMBER 


Royalists and Republicans. 
Notes of a Parisian. 
By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Illustrated by Castaigne. 


An Alaska Story 
by John Muir. 
“An Adventure with a Dog and a Glacier.” 


Browning’s Summers 
in Brittany. 
Beautifully Illustrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. 


A New Note in American 


Sculpture. 
Statuettes by Bessie Potter. 


Cruelty in 
the Congo Free State. 


Extracts from the Joufnals of the late 
E. J. Glave. : 


Iilustrated from photographs. 


‘HUGH WYNNE” 
Dr. Weir Mitchell's 
Novel of the Revolution. 


“Tf Hugh Wynne is not the long sought great 
American novel, it at least comes closer to it 
than any novel of the decade.’"—The Outleok. 


Two Complete Stories. 


Glimpses of Gladstone 
By Harry Furniss of Punch. 


“ CAMPAIGNING 
WITH GRANT.” 


By Gen. Horace Porter. 


‘¢ Prisoners of State at 


Boro Boedor.”’ 


The description of a wonderful building 
in the interior of Java, 


“A RIVAL OF THE PYRAMIDS” 


a pyramidal temple, ornamented by hun- 
dreds of bas-reliefs. ~By Eliza Ruhamah 
Scidmore. With many illustrations. 


The Century’s Prizes 
for College Graduates. 


Full particulars. 


Etc., Etc.) Bae 


Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 


The Century Co., N. Y. 


Che Hymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rey. W. S. Hazen, Northfield, Vt. 


lam glad we have at last a hymn book our 
own. Its very appearance is attractive and pre- 


ares one for the good things he finds in its 

lied pages. I am pleased with its 
and good taste is manifest on every page. seems 
to meet the one great need of our 


cational churehes. 1 am confident 
more it is used the more highly it will be prized. 


The Pilgrim Press Leer, 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXII 


Dr. DUNNING’S 


Congregationalists in America 


may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 

ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 306. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


6 Months for * 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


$1.00 
4 Weeks Free 


free speech. Any one, apparently, 

who does not offend public de- 
cency can secure a permit to talk on any 
subject as long as he chooses. This being 
the case, we fully agree with Rey. E. A. 
Horton’s comment in the Transcript on 
My. Hartt’s article and our editorial in a 
recent issue to the effect that here is a 
valuable and largely unused opportunity 
to present Christianity to the people as 
they are found in everyday life. We 
quote from his statement in another 
column. The task is not an easy one. 
But it is one which a minister of Christ 
who has a message from his Master on 
his heart and knows how to deliver it 
may well-covet. That there is much 
foolish talk on the Common which does 
not lack for hearers any one may learn 
for himself by visiting the place any 
Sunday afternoon. That it is all of this 
character we should not be warranted in 
asserting. We have been assured by some 
of those who are called Plymouth Brethren 
that they have preached the gospel there 
intelligently and effectively. We do not 
question their statement. We speak only 
of what we have heard and seen. It cer- 
tainly is evident that earnest and able 
proclamation of the gospel of Christ on 
the Common would be heeded. Is it not 
as much needed there as in Calcutta or 
Hong Kong? 


B tres Common is a place’ for 


The Boston Herald announces that 
Rey. Dr. Storrs has resigned the presi- 
dency of the American Board. This 
statement is not correct. No officer of 
the Board has received any such commu- 
nicationfrom Dr. Storrs. The president’s 
term jof office is annual, and when the 
next election of officers occurs in Octo- 
ber itis possible that Dr. Storrs will de- 
cline, a re-election. We believe he has 
intimated to some of his friends his in- 
tention to take this step because, having 
entered on the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, he cannot longer bear the burdens of 
the office. Should he announce this deci- 
sion at the annual meeting in New Haven, 
it will be received with universal regret 
-and no less universal agreement that his 
leadership of this great society has been 
magnificently sustained from the begin- 
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ning to the end of his administration. 
What a satisfaction it will be to all the 
friends of missions if, whén Dr. Storrs 
finds it necessary to surrender his work to 
another, he can declare that the Board 
is free from debt and equipped to carry on 
its mission to still larger results. 


Summer brings great changes to sea- 
shore and rural communities. These 
changes have important effects on the 
civilization of those communities. Their 
influence ought to be much more appar- 
ent than it is in the religious life of these 
places. For example, one-third of the 
summer population of Maine are visitors. 
They leave in the State, according to the 
Maine commissioner of labor statistics, 
not less than $10,000,000 annually. What 
do they leave of quickened Christian 
life? Nodoubt, nota little. But if some 
definite efforts were made in anticipation 
of this summer movement of many mil- 
lions of people, the majority of whom, 
probably, profess to be disciples of Christ, 
might not larger results be expected? In 
the churches generally there will soon be 
earnest suggestions of work to be taken 
up after the summer rest. What are to 
be the reports of work for Christ done 
during that rest time? A common im- 
pulse in June among Christians looking 
forward to new scenes, to extend the en- 
thusiasm of Christian fellowship, would 
niake October a splendid harvest month 
over all our hills and valleys. Why should 
we not next spring have a day of prayer 
for God’s blessing on the labors of his 
migrating children ? 

Presbyterians have of late been much 
disturbed over slanderous statements in 
the newspapers concerning their favorite 
university, Princeton. The occasion was 
given by a renewal of the license of the 
Princeton Inn to sell liquors. The Inn is 
a favorite resort of the students, and the 
application for renewal was signed by sev- 
eral prominent citizens, including ex- 
President Cleveland and three of the uni- 
versity professors. The Voice discovered 
the facts and printed a sensational arti- 
cle, by no means limited to the facts, 
entitled Princeton’s Official Saloon, inti- 
mating that the university is a nursery of 
drunkenness. In the Presbyterian Jour- 
nal several of the alumni, including Rey. 
Drs. Henry van Dyke, J. O. Murray and 
Charles Wood, refute these charges and 
declare that the moral standard at Prince- 
ton is today far higher than it was thirty 
years ago. The facts are that nothing 
stronger than beer is sold in the Inn, and 
this not over a bar but in the grillroom 
or restaurant. We sympathize with the 
wish of very many that all our universi- 
ties might be placed where there are no 
opportunities to obtain anything intoxi- 
cating. But we do not expect to see this 
wish realized, and we are willing to accept 
the testimony of many eminent men who 
know Princeton University that its teach- 
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ers are of as high a character as those of 
any college in the country, and that it is 
as safe a place for students as can be 
found anywhere. 


Attempts of political parties and of pa- 
triotic, religious, reformatory and other 
organizations to control public education 
in the interests of views they advocate 
will in the end produce reaction in which 
the loss will be greater than the gain for 
the objects advocated. The G. A. R. has 
done and is doing a very important serv- 
ice for our country, but it will not pro- 
mote peace or patriotism by attempting 
to direct the teaching of the public schools 
concerning the history of the Civil War. 
Real gain has come from making temper- 
ance a subject taught in schools, and the 
W.C. T. U. has done valuable service in 
securing its introduction in nearly every 
State. But the gain would be greater 
and with more promise of permanency if 
it were not required that the text-books 
should bear the published indorsement of 
that society. It is stated that the pro- 
fessor of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is to be compelled to 
resign because the advocates of free silver 
do not approve of his views on that sub- 
ject. The president of Brown University 
has felt obliged to resign because the op- 
ponents of free silver do not like his 
views. There are still other parties and 
organizations, not to mention religious 
bodies, who believe it is vital to the 
future of the republic that in certain mat- 
ters they should control the teaching of 
the youth of the land. Yet the unity of 


“the nation requires that the people as a 


whole, and not any sect, section or organ- 
ization, shall have charge of public educa- 
tion. In the end, also, the truth is thus 
best found and maintained. 

A fresh epidemic of lynching seems to 
have set in with the early autumn. Re- 
newed discussion of it follows by press 
and pulpit. Itis not confined to any one 
locality. Wherever brutal and beastly 
men assault honorable women, men are 
eager to take instant vengeance into their 
own hands. That attempts to punish the 
lawless passion of lust by the lawless pas- 
sion of revenge only redoubles the crime 
against society, most men in the exercise 
of cool judgment admit. But the greater 
part of the discussion about lynching is 
not carried on with cool judgment. The 
majority of the crimes which have pro- 
voked lawless retaliation have been com- 
mitted by black men against white women; 
and the South has been the scene of the 
majority of these crimes because most of 
the black men live there. Negroes and 
those of us-who sympathize with the race 
resent the wholesale charges brought 
against that race because of the base- 
ness of the criminals who are black. 
Whites who find. themselves in danger 
from these criminals seek to intensify 
the horror of their evil deeds, for which 
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they hold the Negro race responsible. 
Signs of more wholesome public senti- 
ment begin to appear because white lead- 
ers of public opinion are growing more 
emphatic in defense of law and order, and 
Negro leaders are denouncing more ear- 
nestly the most repulsive crimes. Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, the Negro pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Atlanta, 
puts the case in a nutshell, in the Inde- 
pendent. He says: 

This has been the predicament—the atten- 
tion of the whites centered upon the crimes 
that provoke, and that of the blacks upon the 
erimes that retaliate. Reverse these centers 
of attention and you solve the difficulty. ‘‘ Cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye.’’ 


The French-American Oppor- 

tunity 

The premier of Canada is reported as 
saying, in a recent public address to a 
French audience, that New England is 
on the way to become New France. No 
doubt he is mistaken. We had an in- 
vasion of Irish, but New England has 
not become New Ireland. We have had 
somewhat similar experiences with other 
nationalities. New England is passing 
through important changes, but in the 
end it assimilates other races. It is not 
conquered by them. 

Still, it is significant that the largest 
immigration into New England is not 
now coming from across the sea. The 
question of the assimilation of foreigners 
is not a German, or Irish, or an Italian, 
but distinctively a Canadian question. 
Quebee is most largely adding color to 
the future of New England. The very 
clannishness of the French-Canadians, to 
a certain extent, conceals their presence 
among us. They are not scattered every- 
where, but are gathered in the manufac- 
turing centers, and even there prefer to 
live much by themselves. It is the pol- 
icy of their priests to keep up this isola- 
tion, discouraging the study of English 
and, most of all, attendance at the public 
schools. In spite of this the free spirit 
of New England has affected these peo- 
ple, and through them has wrought great 
ehanges of public opinion in French- 
speaking Canada. The majority against 
clericalism at the last elections in Quebec 
has been universally attributed to this 
awakening of thought coming over the 
southern border. Slowly but surely the 
people are changing. 

Yet we cannot afford to allow this 
change to go on unaided, or to stop short 
of the possibilities of Christian manhood 
which we recognize in the French-Cana- 
dian in New England. His isolation is a 
peril to free institutions. He must be 
made to see that there is a larger life and 
citizenship than he has known. He must 
be taught to think for himself and brought 
face to face with the gospel of Christ. 
To this end leaders must be raised up of 
his own race and tongue—leaders who 
shall themselves have learned the sim- 
plicity of truth without being divided in 
feeling from their own people, Our New 
England colleges can do little of this 
work. It must necessarily be intrusted 
to a specially equipped institution. It is 
only in the second or third generation 
that English can be the chosen speech. 
It is only now and then that a French- 
Canadian boy or girl can be prepared for 
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college in one of our American schools. 
This double work of preparation and col- 
legiate training is done by the French-_ 
American College of Springfield, Mass. It 
has the indorsement of the National Coun- 
cil. The college has educated several of 
the leaders of French-speaking America. 
It is ready to do a larger work with better 
support. 

New England 
tained colleges 


has endowed and sus- 
and academies in the 
West and South. Here is an institution 
within her .own borders, doing a work 
which is vital to her own prosperity for 
the stranger in her gates, whose children 
are to be her citizens. She cannot afford 
to neglect its claims. It ought not to be 
easier to raise money for the endowment 
of a college in the West than for this 
French-American College, upon whose 
efficient work so much of the future pros- 
perity of New England must depend. 
Judged by its need and opportunity, 
there is no more pressing work than this 
for New England today. 


The Situation in India 


It is quite probable that the importance 
of the uprising of the Afridis against 
British rule has been unduly magnified. 
The tribes along the border between 
Afghanistan and India have a chronic 
restlessness. England fears them far less 
than threatened encroachments of Russia 
on India through their territory. Pos- 
sibly, also, the influence of the sultan in 
stirring up discontent among Moslems in 
India against England has been exagger- 
ated. Even if the suspicion that he is 
inciting revolt is well founded, the fact 
remains that only a fraction, hardly more 
than one-quarter, of the population of 
that country are Moslems. 

But there are other causes of portén- 
tous unrest in India of much greater 
importance than these. They are insep- 
arable from contact with the more vigor- 
ous civilization of Christian nations. 
The great mass of India’s 250,000,000 are 
steeped in poverty, ignorance and super- 
stition. They are underfed and over- 
worked. There is practically no middle. 
class between the rich and the poor. But 
for the last two generations new forces 
have been quietly at work. Schools have 
been opened both by missions and by the 
government. Educated young men have 
found more remunerative employment, 
have secured appointments to public of- 
fice and have gained influence over the 
people. New ambitions have been stirred 
and the number seeking education has 
greatly increased. A class of native 
youth have arisen who are studying the 
condition of their people and seeking re- 
lief for their misery. 

Yet these ambitions are largely re- 
pressed. The young Indian sees nearly 
all important government offices occu- 
pied by Englishmen. He sees his impoy- 
erished country heavily taxed to enrich a 
foreign land. He contrasts the condition 
of his own people with that of their alien 
rulers. The average income of each per- 
son in England is estimated by statisti- 
cians at $210; that of each person in India 
at $13.50, The average income of the ag- 
ricultural laborer in India is $32 per year, 
to support himself and his family. And 
86 per cent. of the people work on the 
land, while in England the proportion is 
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only 14.6 per cent. In England 30.4 per 
cent. are engaged in manufactures and 
similar industries; in India 12 per cent. 
In England 55 per cent. are employed in 
various other occupations; in India two 
per cent. 

Within the last decade these facts and 
others like them have been used by na- 
tives who have been educated in schools 
planted by English-speaking people to 
stir up discontent and new ambitions in 
their race. A great number of local po- 
litical organizations have been formed in 


opposition to the government. Over 200 _ 


newspapers have sprung up managed by 
native editors with political aims. These 
native politicians have learned in Eng- 
lish schools of the rights of freemen, of 
liberty of speech and of the equality of 
all men under law, but they have not 
learned that such rights and liberties can 
be exercised only by those capable of 
some measure of self-government. It has 
been thus far the policy of the govern- 
ment to place no restraint on the utter- 
ances of politicians in public addresses or 
in journals, and indiscriminate abuse and 
misstatement have abounded against the 
administration and ‘its officials, which 
have kindled fires of passion rather than 
patriotism. The consequences thus far 
have hardly begun to appear. The recent 
deliberate assassination of two govern- 
ment officers at Bombay has alarmed the 
ruling class in India, and this alarm is 
felt in England also. The suppression 
of two of the more malignant journals 
may indicate that a policy of repression 
is to follow. 

In any case the future for India is 
ominous. The proportion of those who 
are fomenting discontent is small. The 
masses of the people are divided by re- 
ligion and by caste, and are kept weak by 
extreme poverty. But the discontented 
ones are organizing, and through plat- 
form and press are gaining an ever in- 
creasing audience and greater power to 
move the passions of the multitude. The 
impact of a western civilization has stirred 
this vast empire from its torpor, It will 
not relapse into sleep. Through what 
throes and struggles it is to rise to higher 
levels of manhood it is impossible to pre- 
dict. But it is certain that these throes 
are coming and are near at hand. r 

It will be most unfortunate if at such a 
time as this Christian missions in India 
must be curtailed or given up. The fam- 
ine has appealed to many Americans, and 
considerable sums of money haye been 
given to feed the starving natives. Yet 
the permanent condition of the people, 
even on material grounds alone, appeals 
more strongly to enlightened charity than 
the exigencies of famine. In the terrible 
years of the great famine of 1877-9 nearly 
15,000,000 died. But in the three good 
years which followed the number of 
deaths was half a million greater. There 
is an abiding condition of starvation — 
among that vast multitude of human 
beings—physical, mental and spiritual. 
Nothing will relieve that condition ex- 
cept the gospel of Christ, with its accom- 
paniments of education and 
ment. That is a shortsighted 
which tosses a few loaves of 1 to 
these famishing millions in their extrem 
ity and leaves them as they were b 
In this crucial time of India’s awak 
England must be moved by app: 
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of coming peril to her empire to give 
knowledge and prosperity and peace to 
her subjects. But Americans have one 
‘motive to help India, the motive of hu- 
manity, and their one gift must be the 
gospel, with its churches, schools, hospi- 
tals, and its message of human brother- 
hood which is to be realized in Christ. 


Why Americans Travel Abroad 


The stream of travel to the old world 
this year does not seem to have attained 
the proportions of last year, perhaps be- 
cause of advanced rates on the first-class 
steamships. But the outgoing cheaper 
vessels were crowded all through the sum- 
mer months, showing that not the rich 
only, but those who have to study economy 
in their yacations feel strong attractions 
from across the Atlantic. One reason for 
this preference of the old world to the new 
is that in the villages and rural districts of 
Europe, especially in England, Germany, 
Switzerland and parts of France, one finds 
country inns with pleasant surroundings 
and homelike entertainment at moderate 
charges. In America these are the excep- 
tion, though they are increasing every 
year. The use of the bicycle has brought 
about a revolution in road-making. Will 
it also bring in cheap and comfortable 
inns with welcoming landlords, deft and 
courteous servants, such as make remem- 
brances of rural travel abroad so delight- 
ful? There is money, as well as a large 
sense of usefulness, in store for those who 
know how to keep good houses of enter- 
tainment for travelers in the many invit- 
ing places in the older parts of our coun- 
try, which thus far have been little 
known or written about. A writer in 
the Spectator, contrasting American with 
English inns, draws this picture of an 
Ohio village, which is a type of scores we 
have seen in the Interior and Western 
States: 

You note the planked sidewalk, and it will 
be well for you to note the holes in it through 
which you may inadvertently thrust your foot. 
You make your way to the inn, and find that 
arural inn is not known in America. Three 
or four men sit round the stove in the bar- 
room, absolutely silent, chewing tobacco-twist, 
and you, forlorn and dreary, take up a two- 
day-old Cincinnati newspaper, and wade 
through a venomous attack on the governor or 
the Secretary of State until you are summoned 
to a seyere apartment with oilcloth blinds, 
and dine on a steak which might have been 
cut with a hatchet from a tree in the forest. 
Then you begin to sigh for the neatness and 
charm of an old English inn, for the maid in 
a spotless apron, for the dark wainscotting 
and the mullioned windows, for all that rich, 
humanizing experience which adds to the 
depth and interest of life. The beautiful vil- 
lage chureh and the thoroughly human old 
English inn are unique and priceless institu- 
tions—the twin pillars of the rural edifice. 


Handling Business Religiously 


It hardly is necessary to explain the 
fundamental principles by which a true 
Christian ought to be controlled in the 
management of his business. They have 
‘been set forth and reiterated a thousand 
times. It need not be urged, for exam- 
ple, that he must be scrupulously honest. 
Doubtless some Christian business men 
are peculiarly open to the temptation to 
-- be dishonest, and may well be reminded 
_of their obligation in this respect. Yet 
even to such the reminder can have no 
informing force. Their peril lies not in 
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being ignorant of duty but in forgetting 
or disregarding it. But there are com- 
mercial relations and situations in which 
the course of duty is not so clear and in 
which even a Christian, unless he be more 
than ordinarily acute of mind, may need 
enlightenment. 

There is the wide field covered by the 
term competition, for example. To take 
but a single illustration, is it right to so 
extend one’s operations as to. drive com- 
petitors, or some of them, out of business, 
even if, by so doing, the great public is 
enabled to buy better goods for less 
money? This is an illustration which 
has been realized many a time during the 
past generation and in more than one 
land. The question is not perfectly easy 
to be answered. Some say that such a 
course is selfish and oppressive and there- 
fore evil. Others that it is legitimate 
and not necessarily unkind, and that it 
promotes the general good. We have no 
space here to argue the matter. But for 
the Christian there is but one standard— 
not whether he can make more money or 
less, but whether Christ would approve 
or disapprove. It may not be an evilin 
the end that men should be forced out of 
business by such competition any more 
than it was when workers of hand-looms 
found themselves unable to compete with 
machinery. Yetin the manner and spirit 
of doing what is not evil in itself there 
may be grave and bitter evil. This a 
Christian must avoid at all hazards. 

There are also such questions as those 
of the limit to be set, if any, to one’s ac- 
quisitions, the use to be made of them, 
and the proportion to be directly devoted 
to religious or philanthropic objects. 
These are questions as to which we may 
not venture to dictate to each other, but 
as to which every Christian is bound to 
reach distinct, intelligent, righteous con- 
clusions. It may or it may not be wise 
never to accumulate more than a moder- 
ate sum for one’s self and family. But it 
never can be right to forget that all one’s 
accumulations belong primarily to God 
and are only intrusted to us, that excess- 
ive luxury and display are unessential to 
comfort and dangerous to morals and in- 
fluence, and that, if the rich in ourchurches 
would give as liberally in proportion to 
their ability as the poor give, all our 
Christian missionary and benevolent so- 
cieties, for example, would have abun- 
dance instead of being in debt. 


Current History 

Legislative Incapacity, or Worse 

As, for reasons, some of which appear 
to be natural and inevitable, our legisla- 
tures cease to be deliberative and repre- 
sentative bodies, just so surely will 
opportunities multiply for just such an 
instance of intentional or unintentional 
tampering with laws as is now arresting 
the attention of the people, especially 
those of New England. So long as a 
tariff law can only be made as the last 
one was, so long will it be possible in the 
last hours of the session for those whose 
personal or sectional interests are to be 
furthered by it to secure the insertion of 
provisions which may militate against 
the best interests of the many, and yet 
be undiscovered, or, if discovered, be ac- 
cepted because of the merits of the meas- 
ure as a whole and the imperious demand 
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of the majority that it be enacted within 
a given time. As yet no one has arisen 
to father the provision in Section 22 of 
the new tariff law, which, according to 
its most obvious reading, must divert 
from Canadian railroads much: of the 
through trade from the Pacifie coast to 
New England which they are now carry- 


‘ing and may be interpreted so as to rey- 


olutionize our foreign carrying trade 
unless repealed. It seems to have been 
inspired by American steamship and rail- 
way companies, and it is defended as 
a proper measure by Senator Elkins 
of West Virginia. Neither Senator Al- 
drich, Mr. Reed, Mr. Dingley or any of 
the New England representatives seem to 
have realized that this provision, so hos- 
tile to the commercial interests of the 
section which they represent, was to be 
enacted, or, if they did, they do not seem 
to have realized its importance; but in 
view of Senator Chandler’s statements 
respecting the pledges given by the con- 
ference committee of the two houses 
when this section was being discussed, it 
certainly will be in order for the responsi- 
ble New England legislators to render an 
explanation to the people. Logically, of 
course, the proviso is in harmony with 
the law as a whole, but if it is enforced 
it will alienate many in New England 
from their former unhesitating loyalty 
to the doctrine of protection. 


Friends and Foes of Civil Service Reform 

The people are fast finding out who are 
the enemies and who the friends of a 
federal civil service based on merit. Sen- 
ator Gallinger of New Hampshire, Con- 
gressman Grosvenor of Ohio, Congress- 
man Baker of New Hampshire, Governor 
Black of New York and Senator Quay of 
Pennsylvania seem to be the most promi- 
nent of the enemies. We say Senator 
Quay of Pennsylvania because of that 
plank in the platform of the Republican 
convention in that State adopted last 
week. It lacks the courage of the recent 
hostile utterance of the Kentucky Repub- 
lican conyention, but is just as much out 
of harmony with the position of the party 
as a whole, judging the latter by the St. 
Louis platform and by the acts of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Hon. Carl Schurz’s crush- 
ing letter to Senator Gallinger of New 
Hampshire ought to open the eyes of the 
people of New Hampshire to the unfortu- 
nate record some of their representatives 
in Congress are making in this matter of 
spoils grabbing. 
The Assassination of Uruguay’s President 

The ties that bind North and South 
America together are not so numerous or 
so strong as those which bind Europe and 
North America, and the average citizen 
of this country knows little and cares less 
about what is happening in the Latin 
republics to the south of us. Perhaps in 
time the commercial relations between 
this country and the South American 
countries will be such that we will have 
our natural and due proportion of South 
American trade. In that case we shall 
gain something else besides pecuniary 
profit. But it is not necessary to be 
specially well informed concerning South 
American politics for one to realize that 
such an event as the assassination of 
President Borda of Uruguay last week, 
while by no means an uncommon incident 
in the life of the Latin republics, is one to 
be deplored by all good men everywhere. 
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The dead official does not seem to have 
left behind him a reputation above sus- 
picion, and his death, it is generally 
thought, will put an end to the revolution 
which has been under way for some time 
now. But he was the constitutionally 
elected chief official of the nation and had 
held office for three years, and his sum- 
mary removal, while it may bring peace 
and a greater degree of prosperity to the 
country, will nevertheless encourage a 
tendency, always more or less noticeable 
in Latin countries, to attain by violence, 
rather than by the slower and safer proc- 
esses of law, ends which may in themselves 
be commendable. 


The Franco-Russian Alliance F 

That the ezar of Russia chose to wait 
until he was on board the French cruiser 
Pothuan and under the French flag before 
he proposed the toast, ‘‘Our two nations, 
friends and allies, equally resolved to 
maintain the peace of the world in the 
spirit of right and equity,” has added 
much to the enthusiasm of the French 
people as they contemplate the formal an- 
nouncement, for the first time, that Russia 
and France are allies. It is officially an- 
nounced that a treaty of alliance was 
negotiated and signed just before this 
dramatic episode, and the French minis- 
try set apart Aug. 31 as a national hol- 
iday to celebrate the event. What the 
terms of the treaty are there will be a 
consuming desire to know in every Euro- 
pean capital. The disclosure may follow 
soon, possibly in connection with the com- 
plications growing out of the victory of 
the Turks over the Greeks, or it may be 
delayed until there is some shifting of the 
scenes in Asia and the world is given 
another proof of the growth of Russian 
power in China and Korea, or it may come 
at some unexpected hour when Great Brit- 
ain is beset most sorely, and have to do 
with the future of Egypt. The points to 
be kept in mind, however, are that nomi- 
nally the alliance has the preservation 
of peace for its sole end, which implies, 
of course, that France has given up all 
serious thoughts of retaking Alsace and 
Lorraine by force of arms; and that the 
alliance is between peoples who have little 
in common and who in time past were 
inveterate foes. 


The Powers and Greece 

The Powers have asked Greece to state 
at the earliest date possible just how 
much she can pay as a first installment of 
any indemnity which the Powers may 
think it necessary for her to pay to Tur- 
key; and Great Britain is now credited 
with the proposition that she and France 
and Russia guarantee to Turkey the pay- 
ment of the indemnity. Greek opposition 
to foreign control of her finances is ex- 
pressed thus in official terms: 


it is a matter belonging to private interna- 
tional law, and it was so considered by all 
European governments, when in 1894 they of- 
ficially proclaimed it as such. It is, therefore, 
perplexing to find that they wish to represent 
the matter now as belonging to public inter- 
national law. 

The perplexity of the Greek Government in- 
creases when they recollect how the same 
Powers at the time of the negotiations for the 
conclusion of peace between Turkey and Rus- 
sia after the Russo-Turkish War not only 
formulated in the peace treaty a simple wish 
for a speedy arrangement of the finances of 
Turkey, but even tolerated that the settlement 
should be concluded three years after the 
signature of that treaty. In addition they re- 
fused to allow Russia to hold as a guarantee 
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for the payment of the indemnity due to her 
even the slightest bit of Turkish territory. 

Notwithstanding this precedent, European 
diplomacy is now doing quite the contrary at 
the expense of Greece. The Powers not only 
accepted a strategie rectification of the fron- 
tier that will impose on Greece new and un- 
bearable expenses in the future for the de- 
fense of her territory, but they accepted a 
war indemnity, the sum of which surpasses 
the actual war expenses of Turkey and the 
financial powers of Greece to pay it. In addi- 
tion they allow Turkey to keep as a guarantee 
for the payment a part of Thessaly. 

The Peril of Christian Interests in Turkey 

A Turkish diplomat, at present in Ger- 
many, interviewed by a Berlin journalist, 
says, “The Armenian revolutionists in 
Turkey are all pupils and protégés of the 
American missionary schools at Marsovan, 
Bitlis, Erzroom and Van. The activity 
of these schools is the curse of Turkey 
and Armenia alike.” This doubtless faith- 
fully reflects the spirit of the dominating 
influences of the Porte at the present 
time, and were not our missions’ rights 
in Turkey carefully guarded by treaties, 
we fear they would not be tolerated long. 
Nor need they expect a friendlier attitude 
as Russian sway over Turkish affairs 
becomes stronger and stronger. 

From Paris, where there is much sym- 
pathy with the Young Turkish party and 
much indignation that the rights of Chris- 
tians are being so overridden by Turkey, 
there comes the report that the prisons in 
Constantinople are crowded with Armeni- 
ans and Turkish liberals who are being 
transferred, slowly but surely, to the 
subterranean dungeons of Galata; and 
that the situation in the provinces is 
horrible. Not only the Armenians and 
Greeks are suffering, but the French 
Christian teachers also, the Turkish sol- 
diery even going so far recently as to 
outrage some Catholic nuns and mutilate 
the bodies of others. All of which, of 
course, is the legitimate result, just as is 
the rising of the Mohammedans in India 
and in the hills to the north of it, of the 
despicable policy of the European Powers 
in their dealings with Turkey during the 
last two years. 


The Death of Count Mutsu 

In case the relations between the United 
States and Japan should become strained, 
the recent death of Count Mutsu, until 
recently minister of foreign affairs in 
Japan, will be found to have deprived us 
of a friend who would surely have thrown 
the weight of his personal influence in 
favor of a policy of peace at almost any 
cost. Mr. Mutsu came to this country in 
1878 and remained here until 1889, and 
during that time he studied our institu- 
tions and life with thoroughness and en- 
thusiasm. Returning to Japan he was 
made minister of foreign affairs, and held 
that important post until Russia, Ger- 
many and France forced Japan to give up 
the just fruits of her victory over China. 
Public opinionin Japan demanded a scape- 
goat for this blow at national pride, and 
he was compelled to retire from office. 


The Uprising of the Pathans 

Elsewhere we discuss the general situ- 
ation in India and the problem that 
Great Britain faces there. Here it is 
necessary only to chronicle the events of 
the week. There seems to be a general 
uprising of the Pathan tribes on the 
northwestern frontier, extending over a 
large area of territory, difficult to traverse 
and operate in along conventional mili- 
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tary lines. Four outposts in or near the 
Khyber Pass, manned by the native sol- 
diery, have fallen into the hands of the 
revolting hillsmen, and in one instance, 
at least, through the treachery of the de- 
fenders of the fort. The British and 
Hindu troops, while gallantly fighting 
against and in some instances overcom- 
ing large forces of the hillsmen, have 
done little more than hold their own, if 
they have done that; and it is recognized 
by the civil and military authorities of 
Great Britain and India that a stern and 
expensive contest lies ahead, eyen though 
the uprising be limited to the followers 
of Mohammed among the northern hills. 
Moreover, it is clearly seen that when 
the contest is ended in favor of the Brit- 
ish the logical next step must be the an- 
nexation of the territory occupied by the 
Pathans, and the abolition of tribal rule 
and authority. That is, India’s north- 
western frontier must be extended far 
beyond those limits where it can be de- 
fended without difficulty and much ad- 
ditional expense. ; 

Of course if the events of the next fort- 
night should prove .that the ameer of 
Afghanistan is really back of this upris- 
ing and is planning to throw off British 
sovereignty and lead with his large and 
well-armed army in a holy war against 
the Christians, then, of course, the crisis 
will become more grave and the outcome 
be less certain. Public sentiment in 
Great Britain stands behind the military 
authorities in any steps, however expen- 
sive, that may be taken now to defeat 
and discipline the revolting hillsmen. 
But public journals and public men are 
not hesitating to point out that the pres- 
ent situation is the legitimate fruit of the 
“forward policy’? of the Conservative 
ministry, with its broken pledges to the 
tribes of the hills; and that Great Britain 
has no one to blame but herself for the 
revival of the ambitions and fanatical 
zeal of the Moslems, for, had Turkey been 
disciplined for the Armenian atrocities, 
had the Cretan Christians been given 
something beside empty promises and 
had Greece been befriended the Turk 
would not now be reinstated as a strong 
European military power, and the Mo- 
hammedan peoples of Asia would have 
had no reason to believe the Christian 
nations of Europe were weak ina 
state making defiance of them anything 
but a rash proceeding. 


NOTES 


Germany’s censor of the drama forbids the 
rendering of Suderman’s new play, St. John, 
giving as his reason that it is not permitted to 
play dramas portraying events recorded in the 
Old or New Testament. 


The successful ascent of Mt. St. Elias by — 


Prince Luigi of Savoy and his party of Italian 
mountain climbers establishes three facts— 
the mountain can be scaled; it is 18,060 feet 
high; and it is not an extinct voleano. 


‘Can a horse trot or pace a mile in less 
than two minutes?” has been a problem here- 
tofore. Now it is a fact. Eight thousand 
people saw Star Pointer, a pacer, pace a mile 
in 1.59} minutes last Saturday at Readville, 
Mass. 26 


Two items of news from Persia are some- 
what significant. The shah has ordered that 
Jews hereafter shall have religious liberty. 
Mohammedan persecution of them must cease. 
Inspired to by Russian-Greek priests, large 
numbers of Nestorians in Persia have joined 
the Russian Orthodox Church recently. 


- 
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General Azcarraga, the new Spanish minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, announces that the 
Spanish Government has full confidence in 
Captain General Weyler’s political and mili- 
tary conduct of affairs in Cuba. He also has 
asserted that interference by the United States 
will not be tolerated by Spain. 


The Nebraska Republicans met last week 
and omitted to incorporate any plank in their 
platform stating their views on the subject of 
a monetary standard. They explain this by 
saying that last fall’s election and the present 
prosperous condition of the farmer are con- 
ceded to have buried the free silver dogma. 


President Kruger of the Transvaal Repub- 
lie, in a speech in the Volksraad last week, 
denied that the treaty of 1884 between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal in any way made 
the South African republic a subject power, 
or bound it to submit its foreign policy to the 
dictation of the British foreign office. This is 
a direct reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s recent as- 
sertion in the House of Commons that Great 
Britain has and intends to exercise suzerain 
rights over the South African republic. 


Our New York correspondent refers to the 
important change in the New York police de- 
partment. The new chief of police, Captain 
McCullagh, isa man in whom Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, when police commissioner, had en- 
tire confidence; and his appointment and the 
present state of harmony in the Board of Po- 
lice Commissioners will not only have a whole- 
some effect upon the life of the metropolis and 
allits citizens, but do much toward conserving 
a fair election at the pending first counting of 
the ballots of the citizens of Greater New York. 


The gathering of the Grand Army of the 
Republic for its annual encampment at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., last week, was remarkable for the 
number of veterans present, the enthusiasm 
of the spectators who witnessed the parade of 
the old soldiers, and for the presence and 
sympathetic words of President McKinley, 
who never is more felicitous in speech than 
when addressing his former comrades in the 
war. The proposition to change Memorial 
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honest hope that the efforts to establish so 
beneficial a principle may not fail in their 
general spirit and purpose, and that the ad- 
ministration of President McKinley will take 
such steps as shall be appropriate to negotiate 
just and liberal treaties with foreign Powers 
for the accomplishment of this important re- 
sult. 

The Springfield Republican has been inter- 
viewing the responsible officials in some of 
the Connecticut Valley towns and villages 
and gathering their opinions on the justness 
of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s recent criti- 
cism of certain aspects of present day life in 
New England towns and villages—criticisms 
which we commented upon last week. The 
officials differ as to whether crimes of violence 
are increasing, and most of them, we should 
say, insist that the laws against loafers, hood- 
lums and gangs of rowdies are enforced. But 
most of them agree in attributing much of the 
lawlessness that does prevail to the use of 
liquor, and some of them agree with Professor 
Norton in holding parents responsible for the 
lack of reverence for law, and for failure to 
assist and applaud officials when they do their 
duty in enforcing law. 


When the late Henry L. Pierce of Milton 
died we commented at some length upon the 
generosity which he revealed in his last will 
and testament toward his former business as- 
‘sociates and employés and toward many of 
Boston’s best: eleemosynary and educational 
institutions. The recent sale of the chocolate 
manufacturing works, which he built up by 
his business tact and insistence that nothing 
but first-class product should be put on the 
market, has put so large a sum into the hands 
of his executors that it now seems probable 
that the five residuary legatees—the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, the Homeopathic 
Hospital, Harvard University and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts—will each receive about 
$750,000. Harvard University, with all its 
wealth, will welcome this large sum no less 
than the other institutions, and the good that 
Mr. Pierce’s money will do in future years no 
imagination can picture. 


Day from May 30 to a Sunday in May was de- . 


feated by a very large vote. Cincinnati will be 
the place of meeting next year. 


The complaint goes up that the well-to-do 
classes in this country resort to the savings 
banks; that the banks should find some way 
to limit the size of deposits and accounts. 
“Resort to postal savings banks, such as 
England has,’”’ say many, “if you would do 
the wise thing.”’ But it seems that the fresh 
deposits in the British Post Office Savings 
Banks in 1896 exceeded the withdrawals by 
more than $50,000,000, upon which interest was 
guaranteed at 24 per cent. by the taxpayers 
and paid, whether earned or not. Whereupon 
the ery goes up in England, “ Restrict these 
banks to the people for whom they were in- 
tended.” 


The legislature of Pennsylvania recently at- 
tempted to drive out alien laborers by impos- 
ing a tax of three cents per day on each day’s 
labor performed by a foreign, unnaturalized 
male person. The United States Circuit 
Court, Judge Acheson, declares the law to be 
unconstitutional : 


The tax is an arbitrary deduction from the 
daily wages of a particular class of persons. 
Now the equal protection of the laws declared 
by the Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution secures to each person of a State within 
its jurisdiction exemption from any burdens 
or charges other than such as are equally laid 
upon all others under like circumstances. 

The American Bar Association still believes 
in arbitration. In session at Cleveland, O., 
last week, it passed unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution : ; 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion, reviewing with emphasis the strong 
declaration made by it at its last annual meet- 
ing in favor of the adjustment of controversies 
between nations by the medium of enlight- 
ened international arbitration, expresses its 


In Brief 


Ministers have their full share of space in 
our columns this week. They discuss ques- 
tions, however, of as great interest to the 
laity as to themselves. Every hearer under- 
stands the preacher better when he knows 
the peculiar temptations which beset him. 
Many churches will appreciate the principal 
reason which Mr. Hubbard states for the 
neglect of installation. Ministers deserve 
more sympathy than they receive in their at- 
tempts to judge fairly concerning the numer- 
ous applicants for the privilege of occupying 
their pulpits, and some of the difficulties 
which have afflicted several of our churches 
are due to want of thorough conversion of 
ministers who come from other denominations 
to take charge of our parishes. Now that the 
clergy have spoken of perplexities which they 
would fain share with their people, it is in 
order for parishioners to take their turn. 


Dr. Joseph Parker says, ‘‘A Congregation- 
alist with a creed would be like an eagle with 
a portmanteau.’’ What would a Congrega- 
tionalist be without a creed? 


Three hundred ministers applying for a sin- 
gle chaplaincy in the army which has just be- 
come vacant shows the intense interest of the 
clergy in the spiritual welfare of United States 
soldiers. Does it? 


In attendance on public worship and other 
appropriate observance of the Lord’s Day the 
President of the United States, while spending 
his vacation, has set an honorable example. 
May it not be forgotten! 


Rey. John Paton, whose benignant face is 
remembered by so many who heard him speak 
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in this country a few years ago, reports 1,120 
additions to his South Sea Island churches 
during last year. Long may he live and labor 
in his chosen field. 


Pres. W. F. Slocum finds the ties which 
bind him to Colorado College too strong for 
him to break, and therefore declines his call 
to Oberlin. It is a happy fortune to have 
proved just the kind of man which two such 
colleges as these feel that they must have. 


hey are steadfast and immovable but by 
no means always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,’”’ is a Western pastor’s diagnosis of his 
new field as he faces the problem of arousing 
and energizing a well-established church with 
no tendencies to insomnia. We have seen such 
churches before. 


conn 


Responses to the appeal of the American 
Board are sufficiently encouraging to stimu- 
late every one to give all he can give to avert a 
debt. Many generous contributions have 
been received and more are coming. As next 
Monday will be a holiday, the books will be 
kept open till Sept. 7. 


Presbyterian newspapers are complaining 
somewhat bitterly because Congregationalists 
have given a certificate of good standing to an 
insane minister and a letter of recommenda- 
tion ‘‘to any presbytery he may wish to join.’’ 
Presbyterians have the right to complain. 
But the disgrace of the matter belongs to our 
denomination, which is without excuse. 


A well-known clergyman is quoted as say- 
ing-concerning disputed questions: ‘‘ If I hear 
one side and that commends itself to my judg- 
ment, it is enough for me. The time and at- 
tention are usually wasted which one might 
happen to give to the other.’”’ This, perhaps, 
explains the absolute certainty with which 
some clergymen make deliverances which 
they expect will silence the doubts of others. 


Henry Tanner has won so high a reputa- 
tion as an artist that he has sold one of his 
paintings to the French Government. Henry 
Rucker has been appointed collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the northern district of 
Georgia, and white men are serving under 
him without protest. We chronicle these two 
personal items because both the men men- 
tioned are Negroes. Each of them has won a 
triumph which marks a distinct advancement 
for their race. 


The Herald and Presbyter has been study- 
ing the statistics of the Presbyterian Church 
to find that of the ten churches which received 
more than 100 members each last year three 
were in India and four in Pennsylvania. The 
other three were in China, New Mexico and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The percentage of additions 
is largest in India—twenty-one. These are 
items in the interest of foreign missions which 
ought not to be overlooked. 


In a New England village there is displayed 
a photographer’s sign which reads thus: 


PERKINS 
Views for Sale and Made to Order 


A correspondent suggests that the trustees of 
Brown University journey toward the village 
and ascertain whether Mr. Perkins could 
transfer his business and himself to Proy- 
idence. He seems to be fitted to be a college 
president of the new school. 


Negro evangelists in North Carolina haye 
roused the resentment of members of their 
own race by preaching a doctrine of holiness 
which has resulted in breaking up a good 
many families. Their idea seems to be that 
whatever they themselves do must be regarded 
by their congregations as holy. One of them 
near Raleigh was severely whipped, a few 
days ago, by other Negroes. Perhaps they 
were putting into practice the text in Proy- 
erbs which advises ‘‘stripes for the back of 
fools.” 
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The willof Mr. Charles T. Wilder of Welles- 
ley Hills, distributing over $100,000 among 
colleges and missionary societies, illustrates 
the wise and thoughtful interest in doing 
good which characterized him. The objects 
to which he made bequests are mentioned 
elsewhere. We especially rejoice that Robert 
College and the American Girls’ College at 
Oonstantinople are to receive $10,000 each. 
Mr. Wilder had visited these two institutions 
and knew their needs. But not less good will 
result from the other generous and timely 
gifts. 


The Transcript announces that Rev. B. Fay 
Mills is to occupy the pulpit of the (Unitarian) 
Church of the Disciples in Boston Sept. 13, 
and that he is to preach at the Unitarian sery- 
ices on the Common. The same paper inti- 
mates that Mr. Mills may establish some kind 
of an institutional church in this city in con- 
nection with the Unitarian denomination. 
It is announced that he will explain his change 
of belief to the coming Unitarian conference 
at Saratoga. Those who remember the re- 
vival sermons he preached in Boston several 
years ago will be interested in comparing them 
with those he may preach in his new environ- 
ment. 


The National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in England has suffered 
a loss of more than $50,000 a year because of 
rumors prejudicial to its management. These 
rumors at last became charges against the so- 
ciety. A searching investigation by Lord 
Herschell and other prominent men has re- 
sulted in proving that the charges were 
wholly groundless, the most of them having 
been traced to a discharged clerk. It is a not 
uncommon instance of personal prejudice or 
desire for revenge, not only depriving needy 
ones of help, but destroying the sympathies 
which make givers better men and women. 


The Catholic World agrees with us that it 
will be better not to transfer the observance 
of Memorial Day to the last Sunday in May. 
But it seems a little disturbed because we 
have said that the day may “ become an ordi- 
nary holiday, distinctly in honor of the sav- 
iours of our country,’’ and it objects, propos- 
ing that the day, after its specially memorial 
features shall have been dropped, be called 
Reunion Day. The ground of the objection 
is not very clear. We anticipate an observ- 
ance of the day which shall treat it as an or- 
dinary holiday, like the Fourth of July, but as 
having a peculiar history and significance, 
like that occasion and most of our other holi- 
days. It always will retain its patriotic in- 
dividuality, we have no doubt, and any not 
inappropriate addition to its aecepted mean- 
ing, such as that suggested by the title Re- 
union Day, will readily be approved. But its 
present name is likely to cling to it, and we 
trust that this may be the outcome. 


In our issue of July 29 we said: 


A former Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion secretary at Seattle is one of the fortu- 
nate miners who have made large fortunes in 
the Klondyke gold-mining country. Will he 
establish a church or a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in the new Eldorado, or come 
back to the States and settle down to a life of 
luxury and worldliness ? 


In Men, the Y. M. C. A. organ, we find the 
following, which, in justice to Mr. Lippy, we 
print gladly : 


Mr. Lippy not only brought back some of 
the gold from Alaska for which he and his 
wife endured the rigors of the Arctic winter 
and the privations of a pioneer camp, but he 
has returned, best of all, with the same deep 
consecration to our Lord and Master which 
characterized his life while officially connected 
with the association work. Among other be- 
nevolences, he has given $500 each to his 
church in Seattle, the Seattle Association, the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the Northwest, also $1,000 to mission 
work in Alaska. 
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A letter which we have received from Dr. 
G. C. Reynolds of Van, gives a discouraging 
picture of the situation in Armenia. He re- 
ports that the villagers have been able to seed 
a small part of their usual acreage, the Kurds 
furnishing the cattle and the seeds, the Arme- 
nians the fields and the work, the crop to be 
equally divided. With funds sent from Eng- 
land cattle are being purchased and given to 
plundered villagers, and this is raising their 
spirits to some extent. Funds sent from this 
country and Great Britain, not specially des- 
ignated for the orphanages, have been invested 
in cotton and wool or grain and stored for 
next winter. The purchase of grain now 
seems to bea most prudent step, inasmuch as 
the price of cereals will inevitably rise before 
winter sets in. But it is when the fact of the 
great number of orphans to be fed, clothed 
and sheltered is faced that discouragement is 
felt. The missionaries in Van are now feed- 
ing about 300 children deprived of both par- 
ents, and as many more who lost fathers are 
being fed by the earnings of their mothers in 
the industrial department of the mission. In 
the villages round about Van there are thou- 
sands of orphans still uncared for. 


At areunion of the descendants of the early 
settlers of the town of Blandford, Mass., last 
week, Rey. H. L. Hastings, the orator of the 
day, dwelt upon the changes in that hill town 
since he knew it asa boy. Of many signifi- 
cant sentences in his address let this be quoted : 

I know an old cellar in the town of Bland- 

ford where I have been told that 200 barrels 
of cider have been stored in the fall and rolled 
out in the spring and distilled into brandy, 
which was drank and sold; and the man who 
owned that cellar was a preacher of the gos- 
pel. These drinking habits led to poverty, 
distress and disaster. About fifty years agomy 
grandfather, Armor Hamilton, hunted up the 
record of the rum traffic in Blandford. There 
had been, since the settlement of the town, 
twenty-eight taverners; of them three died of 
delirium tremens, seventeen were intemperate, 
one died in the poorhouse, eighteen lost all 
their property, seventeen did not gain prop- 
erty, and three only acquired property. In the 
families of the twenty-eight taverners there 
were four drunken wives, four drunken daugh- 
ters and twenty-four drunken sons. 
Probably there is the same rate of mortality 
and same degree of sorrow now in publicans’ 
families, but the Christian clergy of Massa- 
chusetts have no such complicity with the 
liquor traffic as their fathers and grandfathers 
had. 


Staff Correspondence 
FROM NEW YORK 

Low versus Gleason 

The signers to the call for Mr. Low’s 
nomination several days ago numbered 
116,000, and are of a character that leaves 
him no room for doubt as to his duty, 
though his friends well know his natural 
preference to be left undisturbed in his 
presidency of Columbia. The great ques- 
tion now is, Will the Republican. party 
unite with the Citizens’ Union, or nomi- 
nate an independent candidate, through 
pique at the union’s ignoring of “the 
machine” and its despotie boss? The con- 
viction of good judges is growing daily 
that Mr. Low will be nominated by a large 
majority of Tammany’s opponents, and 
that he will be elected. The only oppo- 
sition candidate yet named is the notorious 
Patrick Gleason, mayor of Long Island 
City. He is self-nominated, though he 
boasts that 25,000 men have in writing 
asked him to do so. He would just suit 
the average Tammanyite, but Mr. Croker 
and the more sagacious leaders would 
doubtless be ashamed of his company. 
Patrick took out from his bailiwick the 
other day a small navy of two steamboats, 
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two tugs, a propeller and five barges 
loaded with women and children, with 
three bands of music and plenty of solid 
and fluid provender, for a day’s excursion, 
as a sample of what he says is to be “the 
regular thing after his election.” 

His latest move has been to show his 
efficiency by raids on the gambling dens 
long openly run under his very nose; but 
the sinners have somehow been always 
notified in time to close up before the 
onset, to open again the next day. 


The Police Muddle Clearing 

The long-endured deadlock in the police 
commissioners’ office seems to be nearing 
its end. Since Col. George M. Smith’s 
election in Mr. Grant’s place, a hearty 
union of three commissioners has made 
futile the obstructions which the fourth 
member (Mr. Parker) has too long been 
throwing in the way of business; and 
now the resignation of his pliant tool, 
Chief of Police Conlin, and the! appoint- 
ment of another and very different officer, 
removes perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
the efficiency of the department, and en- 
courages the hope that the better element 
of the police force may be free to assert 
itself and regain the former good name of 
that body. 


Insanity in Prisons 
The lately awakened interest in the 
growing prevalence of insanity among un- 
employed prisoners has not abated here- 
abouts, and the friends of humanity will 
be glad to know that the discussion has 
not been fruitless. Our Kings County 
penitentiary proves to have been the most 
striking example of the evil, partly at 
least because its officers felt obliged to 
obey the State law forbidding contract 
labor in prisons since Jan, 1, 1897, though 
the wardens of other prisons felt at lib- 
erty to go on and work out their con- 
tracts. In the first six months after the 
law was enforced nineteen prisoners in 
this penitentiary became insane, while in 
all the other eight prisons and penitenti- 
aries of the State the number was only 
fifty-two. The Kings County warden, 
pitying the sad condition of those suffer- 
ing physically and morally from this en- 
forced idleness, ventured on the experi- 
ment of sending out some hund of his 
prisoners under armed guards to Work in 
grading and improving park lands and 
streets. So far the experiment has been 
eminently successful. The men haye 
hailed the opportunity to work as a great 
relief; no outbreak or violence has oc- 
curred, and the improvement in the pris- 
oners’ health and temper is very marked. 
Some progress has been made in gather- 
ing a library of suitable books for the 
prisoners’ use. The State commissioners 
have personally looked into the matter 
and commended the experiment. The 
effect in diminishing the tendeney to in- 
sanity will be watched with deep interest. 
Educational A, 
The ten ‘vacation schools ” have closed 
their five weeks’ sessions to make ready 
for the speedy resumption of our 
school work. Their success in all 
contemplated by the promoters has 
still more satisfactory than he 
and the question of adopting the 
schools by the board of education 
soon come before that body. *: 
The children of school age in this’ 
now number about 500,000, Of these 
school buildings accommodate 310,000; 
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private and parochial schools care for 
‘about 100,000, leaving 90,000 not in school. 
The yearly expense of the school system 
of New York and Brooklyn is $10,000,000. 


Personals 

The reverend, and now “venerable,” Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs, with his family, passed the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of his birth on 
Aug. 21, at his summer home on Shelter 
Island. For the sake, not only of his be- 
loved Church of the Pilgrims, but of the 
church at large and all its priceless inter- 
ests, may his precious life and service be 
prolonged for years to come. 

Presidents Stryker, Patten and Ray- 
mond are still supplying the pulpits of 
Brick Church, Fourth Avenue and Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Rev. Dr. William Y. 
Kelley, editor of the Methodist Review, is 
preaching for the Pilgrims and other Har- 
lem churches uniting with it in vacation. 
Rey. G. H. Woodhall of Kansas and Prof. 
M. J. Drennan have supplied the Man- 
hattan church pulpit. 

Dr. George F. Poole of Springfield 
(Mass.) training school comes shortly to 
our Twenty-third Street Branch as physi- 
cal director of the Y. M. C. A., in place of 
L. M. Ballard, resigned. The Y. M. C. A. 
of Brooklyn, E. D., is to receive from a 
benevolent Brooklyn friend the gift of a 
summer home near Bellport, L.I., which 
the association has freely occupied with 
eighty guests this summer by that friend’s 
kindness. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM LONDON 

The Outlook 
The material prosperity we are now ex- 
periencing will strengthen a common no- 
tion that a Conservative administration 
invariably brings with it a revival of 
trade. Certainly business is good, and 
money is freely circulating. In society 
one hears of huge sums being spent on 
single entertainments, and the tendency 
is for leaders of fashion to go to greater 
and greater lengths of extravagance. The 
wealthy seem hardly to know what to do 
with their surplus cash, and many in- 
vestors would rejoice to find a new safe 
outlet for capital. As John Bull waxes 
fatter he seems to become more and more 
indifferent. He pays no heed to the cry 
that Germany is gradually stealing away 
his trade; he smiles at the experiment of 
the German war office in flying pigeons 
from England; he is undisturbed by the 
- indignation expressed on the Continent 
that anarchists are allowed to find refuge 
and hold public meetings in London, and 
is amused at the suggestion that the rea- 
son of his tolerance is to purchase his 
own immunity from their outrages. He 
has only recently begun to take a serious 
view of the troubles in India, though 
some close observers have long noted 
with growing apprehension ominous signs 
of widespread disaffection, and are not 
so convinced as is the official mind 
that the idea of a second mutiny is pre- 
posterous. Latterly the nation appears 
to haye been bent on having a good time, 
and does not want to bother its head 
about perplexing questions. In the po- 
litical, social and, to some extent, even in 
the religious sphere enthusiasm is at a 
discount, and for the nonce old battle- 
eries fail to stir the languid national 
pulse. People want to be let alone, to be 
amused, to ayoid controversy. Enthusi- 
asts like John Storm, the hero of Hall 
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Caine’s latest novel, are found only in 
the pages of fiction. The steam that has 
been generated has availed so little that 
some begin to feel we may as well let the 
fires die down—to save Armenia being 
about as hopeless, apparently, as to con- 
clude an arbitration treaty with America. 
The one idea that has taken hold of the 
mind of the nation recently is that of 
promoting closer relations between the 
mother country and her colonies. In 
some circles there seems to be a feeling 
that if this can be accomplished the rest 
of the world may safely be left to take 
care of itself. 


Industrial Warfare 

About the only cause of perturbation 
at home is the struggle now proceeding 
in the engineering and allied trades. 
Even this is an outcome of industrial 
prosperity; for trade is so good and the 
financial position of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers is so strong that the 
members concluded this would be an ex- 
cellent time to strike for the eight-hour 
day. Only the London men came out, 
but the employers retaliated by locking 
out members of the society in other parts 
of the country. Trade unionism has made 
such steady advances in this country, and 
has grown so powerful, that it was iney- 
itable the masters should combine in self- 
defense. A trial of strength between the 
two most powerful organizations has long 
impended. In London a number of firms 
have yielded to the demands of the men, 
but the majority still hold out. The men 
replied to the masters’ allegation that 
their real aim was not to have their work- 
ing day reduced by one hour, but to work 
as Many or more hours and get extra pay, 
by proposing the abolition of all overtime. 
The strikers command a considerable 
measure of public sympathy, and there is 
little doubt that, however the present dis- 
pute may terminate, the eight-hour day 
will be gained within the near future. 
The men’s case is greatly strengthened 
by the testimony of employers who have 
conceded the demand. As the A.S. E. is 
prepared to spend every penny of the 
£300,000 it possesses, the fight may be a 
protracted one. An offer of mediation by 
Archdeacon Sinclair has been declined on 
both sides. 
Persistent Persecution of lan [Maclaren 

Much indignation is felt at the relent- 
less way Dr. John Watson is being pur- 
sued by the few insignificant individuals 
in the Presbyterian Church of England 
who are anxious to convict him of heresy. 
Chagrined at the failure of their attempt 
to arraign him before the synod, they are 
circulating statements and issuing pam- 
phlets calculated to harass and injure 
him. The chief—almost the sole—of- 
fender is a Dr. Kennedy Moore, a person 
of whom nobody outside the English 
Presbyterian Church ever heard or ever 
wants to hear. By his present policy he 
is acquiring a bad fame, and exciting the 
disgust of all sensible people. Dr. Moore 
practically charges Dr. Watson with be- 
ing a Unitarian, and it is felt that the 
time has come when he should either be 
made to prove his accusation—which, in 
face of Dr. Watson’s own statements, he 
cannot do—or, as the British Weekly puts 
it, confess himself a reckless slanderer. 
Welcome Visitors 

We seem to be favored this summer 
with more American ministerial visitors 
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than usual. They are increasingly popu- 
lar as pulpit supplies, and many will 
agree with Dr. Lorimer that exchanges 
between American and English ministers 
will do more to draw the two nations to- 
gether than politics or even commerce. 
A considerable proportion of the Maryle- 
bone congregation, to whom Dr. Lorimer 
ministered for six weeks, would have 
liked to secure him as permanent pastor, 
and Ite would probably have received an 
invitation had he not made it clear that 
his Baptist principles would occasion dif- 
ficulty and might cause division. Dr. 
Milburn has been received with added 
warmth, and has attracted great erowds 
wherever he has preached. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, who has become a tolerably reg- 
ular vacation preacher at the City Tem- 
ple, this year occupied Dr. Parker’s pul- 
pit three Sundays in August. Dr. Hugh 
Johnston, Washington, and Dr. F. A. 
Noble, Chicago, have not only preached, 
but have also been caught in the silken 
toils of that cleverest of lady interview- 
ers, Miss Stoddart (‘‘Lorna’’), of the 
British Weekly. Among other visitors 
are Dr. J. M. Farrar, New York, Dr. W. 


‘Burnett Wright, Buffalo, Rev. F. C. Pills- 


bury, Michigan, Dr. Cambden M. Cobern, 
Denver, Dr. John Gordon, Philadelphia, 
Dr. A. 8S. Gumbart, Boston, Dr. Schofield, 
Mr. Moody’s pastor, Dr. G. M. Milligan, 
Toronto—not to forget Dr. Dunning and 
Mr. Whittemore of The Congregational- 
ist. 
Bishops in Council 

Anglican pulpits have been occupied by 
some of the fifty American bishops who 
came to attend the Pan-Anglican Synod. 
The encyclical of this council contained 
an outspoken reference to the subject of 
Biblical criticism, declaring that the criti- 
cal study of the Bible by competent schol- 
ars is essential to the maintenance in the 
church of a healthy faith. It is a pity 
that the council did not in a similar spirit 
address itself to the critical study of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. What looks like a 
step towards revision of the Prayer-Book 
was taken by deputing the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to take such action as may be 
necessary for the retranslation of the Qui- 
cunque Vult of the Athanasian Creed. 
A committee was formed “with a view to 
establish a clearer understanding and 
closer relations with the churches of the 
East.’”? Having been snubbed by the pope, 
Anglicans are now coquetting with the 
Greek Church, being eager, seemingly, to 
seek alliance with any communion, how- 
ever remote, rather than with Noncon- 
formists at home. The numerous resolu- 
tions passed included a strong one in fayor 
of international arbitration. At the close 
of the conference the bishops, following 
in the footsteps of The Congregational- 
ist’s Pilgrims, journeyed to Glastonbury, 
Wells, Norwich, Ely, etc.—without, of 
course, exciting anything like the enthu- 
siasm our party aroused. Itis a curious 
fact that while various bodies of Non- 
conformists have right of access to the 
throne, and recently availed themselves 
of it to present congratulatory addresses 
to the queen—Dr. Joseph Parker and other 
leading Free Churchmen enjoying the priv- 
ilege of kissing her Majesty’s hand—the 
194 high ecclesiastics had no such right 
and had to be content with an informal 
visit to Windsor Castle. 
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The Use of Commentaries 


There are ministers who deny that com- 
mentaries are of any.use, and consequently 
decline to use them. They have the pref- 
erence of superior minds for the author 
himself, even though they only know him 
through a translation, and they regard the 
whole class of commentators with undis- 
guised disdain. Of course no sensible 
person would read a commentary by it- 
self or for its own sake; the text is the 
main thing and must ever be kept in the 
forefront. One of the most acute and 
rewarding of recent New Testament ex- 
positors—Dr. Schmiedel of Zurich, who 
has written on the epistles to the Thes- 
salonians and Corinthians—has actually 
printed his books in such a style as to 
make it impossible to read them unless 
you have the Greek Testament in your 
hand all the time. This is severe, and 
one feels that Schmiedel had no right to 
punish the public in order to put compul- 
sion on the indolent students in his classes 
who were willing to take him not as an 
interpreter of, but as a substitute for, St. 
Paul; but it is sound in principle, and 
should be remembered by those who de- 
spise commentators. The most accom- 
plished Grecian is glad to have Jebb at 
hand when he reads Sophocles; the most 
competent Latinist would be the last to 
venture lecturing upon Juvenal without 
constant reference to Meyer; and a proper 
sense, I will not say of the difficulty but 
of the value, of our Christian classics 
would change the minds of many people 
who faney that commentators have noth- 
ing to teach them. 

The use of commentaries assumes that 
the minister is a student. It belongs to 
the scientific side of his work. If he is 
content to know no more of the Bible, 
which is his one storehouse and instru- 
ment, than the rank and file of his con- 
gregation, he can let scientific study alone; 
but if he really wishes to teach, he will 
himself need guidance and help upon a 
thousand questions, and will seek it from 
the commentators. It is a mistake to 
seek the inspiration of sermons in com- 
mentaries. Many men do this, and when 
they are disappointed, as they ought to 
be, they avenge themselves by railing 
upon commentaries and their authors. 
But this is unjust. The business of the 
commentator is not to supply inspiration; 
it is to exhibit the precise historical sense 
of the text, to define it in relation to the 
context or to the general views of the 
author, and then to stop. Even to a man 
whose main interest in the commentary is 
to find materials for sermons, this is a 
great service. Few things are more sug- 
gestive than the unexpected discovery of 
an exact, relevant and perhaps striking 
foree in words which had long been famil- 
iar in some vague, traditional and ineffect- 
ive meaning. Every accurate student of 
the Scriptures is familiar with this expe- 
rience. Thanks to the scrupulous com- 
mentator, the clear outline of ancient 
truth, long blurred, comes again into 
strong relief, and the mind is set working 
in a way which promises vivid and profit- 
able preaching. 

Some men keep commentaries only to 
consult them; others read them continu- 
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ously and read them through. None but 
the best ought to be read at all, and I do 
not think it is claiming too much for them 
to claim continuous and thorough study. 
Of course no commentary will really avail 
to make a man learned, or even to give 
him an intelligent grasp of his author, 
unless it is used in due subordination 
to the lexicon, the concordance and the 
grammar; but when he has made all that 
he can of these, the standard interpreters 
deserve more than an occasional refer- 
ence. The man who only “consults” 
Meyer or Lightfoot does not understand 
in the very least what they have to con- 
tribute to his education. There is one 
way in which such use of great commen- 
taries is made easier fora minister. Let 
him preach steadily through a book of 
Scripture, expounding a section of it at one 
of his services every Sunday. A perfect 
specimen of what I mean is to be seen in 
such a book as Professor Marcus Dods’s 
lectures on First Corinthians in the Ex- 
positors’ Bible. These were delivered to 
the congregation in which Dr. Dods was 
minister. The most exacting hearer could 
not deny that they were as practical and 
spiritual as any preaching could be, and 
the preparation of them must have im- 
plied, not furtive glances at homiletic 
helps, but a thorough study of the best ex- 
egetical literature. In combining preach- 
ing in this way with exact study, I should 
say it was best for the minister, before he 
began his course of sermons, to have\gone 
through the book he proposed to expound 
and also one standard interpreter of it. 
In this way the principal subjects would 
have become defined in his mind and, 
what is of almost equal importance, in 
his note-book; illustrative matter would 
gather round them; and it would be-suffi- 
cient from week to week to consult other 
accessible authorities on special points of 
difficulty or interest. No one who has not 
tried it will believe how much it adds to 
his real knowledge of the New Testament 
to work in this way through a book like 
Romans under the guidance of Meyer, or 
Colossians under that of Lightfoot. If 
he makes conscience of missing nothing, 
understanding everything, verifying ref- 
erences as far as it is in his power, he 
will never indulge in contempt for com- 
mentaries again. 

What has been said above about the gen- 
eral relation of commentaries to preach- 
ing—that the inspiration for sermons is 
not to be sought in them—is true on the 
whole, yet it has its qualifications. With- 
out a practical interest in the Scriptures, 
such as only a preacher or teacher is likely 
to have, the scholar may easily go astray, 
and if he does his work becomes short- 
lived. It is significant that the only com- 
mentaries which are found to repay per- 
petual reprinting, and all of which cer- 
tainly repay perpetual perusal, are those 
of preachers—Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel. 
What Dr. Hort says of the last of these 
may be said of all—they can never grow 
old. There is a peculiar combination in 
them of sound learning, Christian faith 
and vigorous instinctive common sense 
that gives them a perennial freshness. 
None of them confines himself to parsing 


the text. The standing feud of the ex- 
egete and the homilist seems reconciled 
in their pages. The exegete wishes to fix 
the author’s meaning precisely—in one 
sense to define it as rigidly, or to make it 


as narrow, as possible; the homilist wishes _ 


to use it for his own purposes and, there- 
fore, to have it as large as possible. But 
in these model commentators, and espe- 
cially in Chrysostom and Calvin, there is 
a combination of sound judgment as to 
the meaning of the text, and sound judg- 
ment as to its application, which makes 
their writings peculiarly instructive to 
preachers, even at the present day. Of 
course, our applications must be different 
from theirs, but it is the same truth we 
have to apply, and they admirably illus- 
trate the true method both of finding and 
using it. It is here the practical preacher 
is apt to fall foul of the commentator and 
deride him for his unserviceableness, as 
though it were the commentator’s duty to 
do his work. But every man must make 
his own commonplace; that is the only 
chance he has of having a scintilla of 
originality about it. Great interpreters 
like those just named do us who preach a 
double service—they help us to see the 
eternal truth more clearly, and by the ap- 
plications they make of it to their own 
circumstances they show us how to apply 
it to ours. They are all men of the high- 
est powers, and, to mention no others, 
they are quite sufficient to extinguish the 
prejudice that there is something essen- 
tially second-rate in the very idea of a 
commentary. 

In many minds there is a vague im- 
pression that a commentary is always 
more or less of a variorum affair—a col- 
lection of all the vague and arbitrary 
guesses that have been made at the sense 
of obscure passages. There was an epoch 
of commenting which gave some grounds 
for this impression, but it has passed. 
Interpretation is now a science in which 
many. co-operate, yet each works inde- 
pendently and presents the fruit of his 
labor for what it is worth. The variorum 
commentary disgusts and repels by its 
lack of reason and principle, but the best 
modern books of exegesis are as stimulat- 
ing as any literature that comes under 
the head of ‘professional.’ They are 
not meant for everybody, but there are 
some ministers, at all events, who owe a 
great deal to them, and could not get on 
without them. The ministers are rare 
who have used them, who do notappreciate 
them. They help to put usin possession of 
the wealth of Biblical truth as nothing else 
does. Preaching with this rich context is 
permanently profitable and powerful. The 
sermons of even the ablest and most de- 
voted men—Phillips Brooks, for example— 
would have a substance and a virtue in 
them which, for all their admirable qual- 
ities, they sometimes have not, if the 
thorough exegetical study of the Bible 
were universal among ministers. Every 
one with the best books in his hands will 
find for himself the best way of 
them, and he must be an extraordinary 


person indeed who does not confess” ane 
immense debt to those who have labontiy - 
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in the same field before. 
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A Clergyman’s Temptations—Ministerial Converts—Hedging the Pulpit 


Ministerial Converts 

BY REV. E. M. COUSINS 
Tt is an open secret that Congregationalism 
has of late years drawn very freely upon other 
denominations for its ministerial supply. That 
it might have drawn much more freely if it 


‘had’ been so inclined is another scarcely less 


known fact. It seems time, in justice to all 
concerned, that some of the conditions of such 
ministerial transfers should be understood. 
Ministerial associations, councils, missionary 
secretaries or superintendents and individual 
churches ought to remember that they cannot 
act independently in this matter. Their action 
is part of an extensive movement which must 
exert an important influence for good or evil 
in our future development as a denomination. 

As many of our people are called to face this 
question in some form, there ought to be some 
recognized principle for our guidance. Is it 
any more than just that the door to our pulpits 


’ should not open more readily, as far as require- 


ments are concerned, to a candidate from an- 
other denomination than to one who is already 
a Congregationalist? We might put the de- 
mand more strongly and say that some con- 
sideration should be shown the men trained 
in our own homes, churches and schools. But 
we would only ask that the man from without 
possess the same qualifications that we demand 
from him who is to the manor born. The jus- 
tice and good sense of such a principle seem 
self-evident, and yet we have to confess that 


it has not been enforced, and our ministers 


and theological students have suffered deep 
injustice through this readiness to accept men 
from other denominations with less exactions 
than we put upon our own men. 

‘The temptation that leads to this injustice is 
twofold. On the one hand isa certain pulpit 
showiness that has its value, but is likely to 
be overestimated in dealing with a stranger. 
On the other haud is the pecuniary tempta- 
tion. Our missionary societies and smaller 
churches find that these new men will usually 
accept at the outset a harder field with a smaller 
salary than our more thoroughly and expen- 
sively educated men can afford. Ministerial 
converts have sometimes been admitted to 
standing with us who would have needed 
years of study to obtain such position in the 
denominations from which they come. Yet 
Congregationalism has been supposed to stand 
for a trained ministry. 

If this stream is still to come to us, it should 
be kept within bounds and regulated in its 
flow. Those who have anything to do with 
our ministerial supply, including our theologi- 
cal schools and our missionary agencies, should 
bear in mind the fact that today our ministe- 
rial dearth is in quality, not in numbers. Our 
own ministers, who many times show their 
personal friendship by giving counsel and 
acting as sponsor for those who are looking 
from without towards our pulpits, should usé 
eandor and judgment in this matter. 

For his own comfort and welfare, but espe- 
cially for the welfare of those with whom his 
lot is to be cast, the ministerial convert should 
give reasonable promise of being able to adapt 
himself to our ways. In other words, he should 
expect to be converted to us rather than to 


. come into our pulpits to try to convert our 


people to his ways. For this reason such a 
convert should as a rule be young, and should 
be encouraged, if possible, to show his sincer- 
ity by spending a longer or shorter time in our 
schools before entering our pulpits. Experi- 


~ enee here shows that most who can be induced 
_ to enter our schools are likely to realize their 


needs and in the end make good preparation 
for their new field. In exceptional cases we 
are ready to ordain men from our own churches 
who have not had the advantages of, or com- 
pleted courses in, our schools. It is but just 


that any departure from the rule suggested 
for those coming from other bodies should be 
equally exceptional. 

I should be the last to cast one straw in the 
way of any person who from sincere convic- 
tions and right motives seeks a transfer from 
the pulpit of another denomination to that of 
our own. I would only ask that the sincerity 
and righteousness of the step be put to the 
same test by which we prove these qualities in 
our own candidates for the ministry—the test 
of diligent and patient preparation for the 
place sought. 


A Clergyman’s Temptations 

BY REV. EDWARD HERRICK CHANDLER 

It is characteristic of the younger clergy- 
man of today to do away with all external 
signs of his profession. The clerical dress 
does not meet with general favor. Even the 
white tie—which only too often is not immac- 
ulate in its whiteness—is yielding, on other 
days than Sunday, to the ties which grace the 
necks of the unprofessional. 

In other words, the young clergyman de- 
sires to be a man and to be taken for one. 
He shrinks from being classified with that 
third gender to which members of his pro- 
fession have been said to belong. He wants 
to be judged by the same standards which are 
applied to other men, to show that he is one 
of them and to be admitted into their respect 
as a manly leader among them. 

This being true, it certainly would be a mis- 
take for him to deny that he is tempted like 
as other men, and has to struggle as hard as 
they to attain righteousness. For this is a 
very real fact, as every clergyman knows. 
Not only do the same temptations meet him 
which meet other men; they often present 
themselves in peculiarly virtuous forms. And 
the loftier his ideal and the holier his pur- 
poses, the more keenly does he feel their power 
for evil. 

For instance, there is the temptation to strive 
after material possessions, against which pul- 
pits are always uttering their word of warn- 
ing. Are the clergy out of the reach of that 
temptation simply because they have turned 
their backs on a commercial life? By no 
means. The item of the salary somehow or 
other forces itself into the most conspicuous 
position in every call, and it takes a great 
effort to crowd it to the rear. It is easier to 
make up one’s mind to accept a call when 
there is an attractive parsonage than when 
there is a grave human need. Probably the 
clergy will have to acknowledge that they, as 
a whole, follow what they please to term “the 
divine leading’’ of an increased income as 
readily as most other professional men. 

A subtler form in which this temptation 
presents itself to the clergyman is in special 
benefits. Rebates on railroads, free tickets to 
entertainments (including the circus), special 
rates on books and clothes, free medical serv- 
ice, all combine to tempt him to take for him- 
self that for which he has given no proper 
equivalent. Gifts from parishioners, which 
on the surface seem to be such beautiful ex- 
pressions of love, are frequently temptations 
to sacrifice the true spirit of manly independ- 
ence. Many a pastor has refrained from pro- 
claiming the whole truth of the gospel because 
of the ‘check’? he has received from some 
worldly supporter of the sanctuary. Many a 
clergyman has lost the power of strong, inde- 
pendent, manly leadership because of the obli- 
gations under which he has allowed himself 
to be placed to the people ainong whom he is 
working. 

Why should he be in the habit of receiving 
as a gift a trip to Europe, or a “purse,” or a 
book-case, or a barrel of apples, or a rebate of 
any sort? Ought not he, even more than 


other men, to exemplify at all times the truth 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive? 

That it is entirely right for him to be paid a 
full and adequate salary in return for his 
service is beyond all question. But, having 
received that, would he not serve the kingdom 
of God better by showing that he is above 
“tips”? of every kind and cannot be turned 
aside from his true prophetic mission by a 
dazzling array of gold pieces? 

Another temptation which the clergyman 
meets as often as any one is the temptation to 
be dishonest. Here again the suggestion of 
evil is well disguised. It is a comparatively 
simple matter for one with his moral training 
to meet the ordinary standard of honesty; but 
the pressure comes in a way that is not at 
first apparent. It is extremely easy for a 
preacher to fall short of the highest standard 
of honesty in his pulpit utterances. A very 
slight twisting of facts will often prove his 
point. A very positive emphasis on a few 
familiar, commonplace truths will disguise 
his real views and put critical hearers off the 
scent. An ambiguous utterance on contro- 
verted questions will-save him from annoying 
self-commitment. The worst of it is that it is 
so easy to make this lack of frankness appear 
to be in the interest of harmony and peace. 
Christ declared that he came not to send 
peace on the earth but a sword. His disci- 
ples, however, would often much prefer to 
compromise and harmonize in order that the 
sword may be kept out of sight. And the re- 
sult of such dishonesty is injury to the king- 
dom of righteousness. 

It is a common temptation to a clergy- 
man to preach what will suit his hearers, and 
to countenance whatever habits the church to 
which he ministers may have fallen into. It 
is often called tact to refrain from interfering 
with crying evils in church management, or 
to avoid censuring un-Christian acts in the 
ranks of the church membership. A _ strict 
honesty would often require direct utterances 
that are now carefully and even prayerfully 
avoided. 

In the pastoral relation it is by no means 
easy for the clergyman to hold firmly to the 
highest ideal of honesty. Pleasant attentions 
seem to require pleasant words, and such 
words stop the mouth from that plainness of 
speech which is much needed. It is far easier 
to let people take their own course than to 
stand face to face with them and speak the 
word of reproof. And it is easier yet to hold 
their good-will by seeming to approve what 
one knows should be condemned. 

Is it only a slight matter that the clergy 
should so often swerve from the line of truth 
at the burial of the dead? It certainly is not 
fitting that the sins of the deceased, no matter 
how great or numerous, should be rehearsed 
for purposes of reproof. But that does not 
justify the indiscriminate eulogies of the dead 
which are so constantly uttered, either in the 
remarks, or the prayer, or, indirectly, in the 
selections of Scripture of the funeral service. 

The third common temptation which the 
clergyman has to meet along with the rest of 
humanity is to shirk the main business of his 
profession. ‘This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that the clergy are, as a rule, very busy 
men. But so often their busy-ness is not 
their business. The special work to which 
the clergyman is set apart is to preach the 
gospel to every creature. But some creatures 
are so much more interesting and receptive 
than others that it is very easy to feel one’s 
self called to the some rather than to the 
others. Rey. Jonas Goodfellow becomes so 
occupied with his analysis of Deuteronomy, 
or his lecture on George Eliot’s women, or his 
researches among grasshoppers, or his studies 
in the manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, that he really has not time to call 
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‘on the poor of his parish, or to take a Bible 
class, or to hold an extra prayer meeting, or to 
get acquainted with the boys. 

He who was holiest of all passed through 
the sharpest struggle with temptation. It 
was because he was so holy that he felt the 
force of temptation so keenly. But by over- 
coming he was perfected. It is not strange 
that the clergyman should find himself sub- 
jected to strong temptation, hidden, as it usu- 
ally is, in the garb of virtue. The road to per- 
fection lies through temptation, not around it. 
And he, of all men, ought to be most familiar 
with the sources of that strength whereby all 
temptation is overcome. 


The Growing Neglect of Installation 


GEORGE H. HUBBARD, NORTON, 
MASS, 


BY REV. 


This is a perennial topie at many of our 
semiannual conferences. As a rule the topic 
is assigned to a minister, and his treat- 
ment of it is twofold. First, there is a homily 
on the vital importance of installation to 
churehes and pastors, and then the churches 
are seriously reproved for their growing in- 
difference to this essential service. It is as- 
sumed, almost without question, that the fault 
in this matter is wholly with the churches. 
During the short period of my connection 
with one Massachusetts conference I have 
heard two papers wholly devoted to the sub- 
ject and many more which bore upon it in- 
directly. The treatment is for substance the 
same in all cases, and the question is made 
one of pastors versus churches, in which the 
pastors do all the talking. The query some- 
times arises in the mind of the hearer, Is 
there not another side to the question? I 
think there is. 

First, is not installation overestimated? I 
confess to a good degree of sympathy with 
the feeling expressed by the old Quaker 
under somewhat analogous circumstances. 
A young Universalist divinity student, who 
had nearly finished his seminary course, was 
preaching Sabbath by Sabbath in a little back 
district where there was no regular church. 
As the time for graduation approached he 
became eager to organize a mission and 
to be its permanent pastor. One Sabbath 
he broached the subject to his congrega- 
tion, but to his surprise there was no re- 
sponse. At length he said: ‘‘ Friends, you 
have always spoken very kindly of my preach- 
ing, and have seemed to enjoy my sermons. 
Now won’t you frankly tell me why you are 
so indifferent about retaining me?’’ Aftera 
short pause an old Quaker rose and said, 
““Young man, we do like thee and thy preach- 
ing, but when it comes to organizing a mission 
it is this way. If what thee tells us, that 
everybody will be saved anyway, is true, we 
don’t need thee, and if what thee tells us isn’t 
true, we don’t want thee.’’ The application 
makes itself. If a chureh is in sympathy 
with its pastor, he doesn’t need installation. 
If the church is not in sympathy with him, he 
doesn’t want to be installed. 

But granting that installation is always de- 
sirable, are the churches wholly to blame for 
the growing neglect? Since this is often 
made a controversy between pulpit and pew, 
our Lord’s principle, ** Cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye,’’ should lead the minis- 
terial delegate treating the subject to confess 
his own faults instead of berating the 
churches. And ministers are open to criti- 
cism in this matter. 

At the present time installation is a very 
one-sided affair. Ministers desire installation 
to insure permanency in their pastorates. It 
is a well-known fact that any church will 
endure much discomfort and friction before it 
will demand the resignation of an installed 
pastor. It is a delicate matter to come before 
a council and say unpleasant things about a 
pastor. So the church waits month after 
month, hoping that he will have a call to some 
other parish and resign voluntarily. If their 
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patience is overtaxed, hard feelings arise, and 
when at length the pastoral relation is severed 
there is a sense of wrong on both sides. 

With the pastor, however, no such delicacy 
is felt. In fact, few pastors show any respect 
for the. installation bond. Whenever a call 
comes to a better field, or any reason seems to 
make a change desirable from his own point 
of view, the pastor presents his resignation, 
with an added suggestion of his wife’s ill 
health or some other equally general excuse; 
a council is called and he is dismissed as a 
matter of course. It is a common thing for a 
pastor to demand installation as a guarantee 
of personal security, and then to begin scouting 
for a new field immediately after settlement. 

Knowing this to be true in many cases, is it 
strange that our churches grow suspicious of 
so doubtful a blessing as installation? Per- 
haps there is need to exhort the churches in 
this matter; but ought not the ministry to be 
exhorted also? Have they not something to 
do in remedying the evil? When a minister 
is installed, has not the church a right to 
expect that, for a number of years at least, 
he will work in the field to which “‘the Lord 
has called him” without looking about for a 
chance to ‘‘ better himself’’? 

Brother ministers, reform, like charity, be- 
gins at home. 


Hedging the Pulpit 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS PASTOR 


It has always been the aim of the Congrega- 
tional churches to keep the standard of min- 
isterial culture high, and to require some 
evidences of learning as well as piety from 
those who were to be set as spiritual leaders 
and instructors of the people. The denomi- 
national press has done invaluable service in 
insistently emphasizing this ideal, and in 
keeping it before the eyes: of churches and 
their committees of supply. It has been faith- 
ful, too, in its warning against the danger of 
disaster which every church invites when it 
opens its pulpit, even for a single Sunday, to 
a preacher of whose character and ministerial 
standing it has no proper knowledge. 

Now this same warning has an application, 
none the less important because a little indi- 
rect, to ministers themselves. Every man 
who is supposed to have a pulpit at his dis- 
posal today, whether his congregation be large 
or small, is likely to find himself beset by 
applications from more or less worthy itiner- 
ants to fill it for a single service, generally 
with a view to making some appeal to the 
benevolent instinets of the people. Many 
city pastors could testify that scarcely a week 
passes without one or more requests from in- 
dividuals, representing themselves or some 
organization, for an opportunity to address 
the church on Sunday evening or at the mid- 
week service. Such an application comes 
sometimes as a subtle temptation to the over- 
worked minister himself, who is tired of hear- 
ing his own voice and prepared to give a gen- 
uine welcome to any proper presentation of 
a fresh aspect of truth. Not infrequently, too, 
he is convinced that the applicant is a worthy 
person and is sincerely desirous of helping 
him. Sometimes—all too often, indeed—he is a 
student from a mission field, dependent upon 
his own efforts and the bounty of the benevo- 
lent to enable him to obtain a collegiate or 
professional training. Now and then he ap- 
pears absolutely without credentials, a case in 
which the course to be pursued is perfectly 
clear. But oftener he presents a pocketful of 
more or less worn and tattered letters of in- 
troduction and recommendation from good 
men in whose churches he has spoken. At 
least one Massachusetts pastor has recently 
received applications from the representatives 
of five different nationalities. One was well 
known to him personally as the properly 
accredited agent of a small but valuable work 
done in immediate conjunction with one of 
our foremost denominational societies, and 
eminently fitted to instruct a congregation at 
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a monthly missionary concert. Another was 
a Syrian craving an opportunity to speak or 
lecture, and with a pack of goods to dispose 
of in the parish after having thus advertised 
himself and them. It should be added that 
he was well provided with recommendations 
signed by respectable names. A third repre- 
sented himself as a Persian, could offer no 
credentials, and had some difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself in English until it was sug- 
gested that some knowledge of that tongue was 
usually reckoned essential to a speaker in 
New England churches, whereupon he gained _ 
a measure of fluency. No reference to the 
others is necessary, though it may be added 
that while the minister in question was striving 
to deal with all in a reasonable spirit, a neigh- 
boring church of another denomination, and 
without a pastor, was being woefully befooled 
by a cheap and noisy ‘‘ Indian ” impostor. 

We are fully aware that ministers stand in 
the way of far more demands upon their peo- 
ple than the people themselves ever realize, 
and that most of them are by no means un- 
provided with worldly wisdom. Indeed, it is 
during a vacancy in the pastorate that many 
churches are in the greatest danger from im- 
postors or unbalanced and feather-brained 
philanthropists. But demands of this sort 
have so increased of late that any careless 
yielding to them.tends not only to dissipate 
the benevolent energies of a congregation, 
but to weaken and discourage benevolent im- 
pulse itself, while the occasional discovery of 
imposture does incalculable injury to a multi- 
tude of worthy causes. In-view of the gen- 
eral importance of the subject, therefore, the 
writer ventures upon the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. That each church adopt yearly a care- 
fully prepared schedule of the objects to which 
it will contribute, having primary regard to 
the needs of the regular denominational beney- 
olent agencies, and that the pastor see that 
the people are kept informed, either by him- 
self or some duly accredited representative, of 
the work of these societies. 

2. That extreme caution be observed about 
allowing the presentation of any other objects 
from the pulpit, not necessarily because they 
are not worthy, but because undue multipli- 
cation of appeals tends to dissipate both inter- 
est and energy. 

3. That as arule no person be permitted to 
present any ‘cause’? to a congregation with 
a view to an offering whereby he is personally 
to benefit. This, of course, does not necessa- 
rily prevent an occasional lecture by some 
properly recommended student who is fitted 
to interest and instruct the people, but even 
then it ought to be understood that the “col- - 
lection ’’ is rather of the nature of an honora- 
rium than a benevolent offering. 

4. No person should be permitted to address 
a congregation with a view to the presentation 
of some ‘‘ cause ’”’ primarily because of the re- 
lief which such conduct of the service may 
afford the minister himself, however over- 
burdened he may be. 

5. It is always well that the chureh should 
know that its benevolent offerings pass di- 
rectly from the hands of its responsible treas- 
urer to the treasurer of the organization con- 
trolling the work to which it has contributed 
without the intervention of any third person 
—an arrangement which the best elass of 
speakers themselves invariably prefer. 

6. It may be added that ministers and all 
other public men ought to observe the ex- 
tremest caution in issuing the cireular letters 
of recommendation which are so common 
which are sure to depreciate in value as mar 
grow in volume. 

Of course, no cast-iron rules can be ie 
to cover cases so numerous and so diverse in 
character as those under consideration. But 
a conscientious adherence to some code ae 
this would go far toward 
business capacity of the churches 2g 


teem of the public, and the norte ee 
all such as would make personal gain of them. ‘ 
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Two Great Rivers and Their 


Charms 
BY H. A. B. 

Much of the delight and zest of European 
travel, with but little of the expense and fa- 
tigue, attaches to the St. Lawrence and Sague- 
nay trip, which constitutes a large part of what 
Parkman called the ‘‘ Northern Tour.’? You 
_are in a foreign land to begin with, using an- 
other kind of money and ‘hearing a different 
language. Then, too, something of the sensa- 
tion of embarkation on the Atlantic is felt as 
at Clayton, Alexandria Bay or Montreal you 
stow yourself away on a comfortable steamer 
of the admirably equipped Ontario and Rich- 
lieu Line, while the prospect of several days 
of ship-life is rendered all the more alluring 
by the thought that the weakest brother or 
sister of your company will find it difficult to 
be seasick even when plunging through the 
seething rapids above Montreal. For the St. 
Lawrence, though always majestic and at 
times broadening out to the proportions of an 
inland sea, is almost never billowy at this sea- 
son of the year. So one need not carry along 
Brush’s remedy or Dr. Burggraeve’s little 
pills. The only desirable medicinal equip- 
ment may be some antidote against too free 
indulgence in the delicious Saguenay trout 
served with every meal. 

This river trip indeed possesses a source of 
satisfaction unavailable when one is far out 
upon the Atlantic, and that arises from the 
constant proximity to the shore. This opens 
up a. world of interesting sights and banishes 
monotony forever. To say nothing just here 
of such superb cities as Montreal and Quebec, 
at each of which one must surely break his 
journey, there is always something to be seen 
from the deck, and it becomes simply impossi- 
ble in the presence of this succession of rap- 
idly dissolving views to follow even so fasci- 
nating a story as The Choir Invisible. Now 
it is a quaint little port like Sorel or Three 

_ Rivers, with its revelation ‘of the few small 
interests occupying the minds of the natives, 
who flock to the dock to eye the passing 
steamer or to offer for sale their wicker bas- 
kets and other locally conceived and executed 
wares. Now it is a gay watering place like 
Murray’s Bay or Riviere du Loup, where the 
summer girls and boys are making merry after 
the wont of their kind the world over. Again 
it is an ocean steamer straight from Liverpool 
or Glasgow, whose passengers, or at least the 
United States contingent of them, may be 
wondering how the Dingley Bill is likely to 
be interpreted at the northern boundary of 
their native land. +” 

All the way, too, from Toronto to the junc- 
tion with it of the Saguenay—a distance of 
over 600 miles—the St. Lawrence itself is a 
constant vision of beauty and power. Are 
there half a dozen rivers on the earth which 
ean equal this lordly waterway? Flanked 
on both sides for many a mile by pro- 
ductive and evenly marked off farm land 
that displays the various tints which ad- 
yancing summer weaves into garden and 
meadow, extending now and then into this 
fair country a lovely bay like St. Paul’s, 
guarded at other points in its oceanward 
sweep by high and densely-foliaged moun- 
tains that slope precipitously to the shore, the 
St. Lawrence River may well challenge com- 
parison of its scenic charms with those of 

the Hudson and the Rhine, while outstripping 
them when the question of commercial im- 
' portance is raised. ; 

_» When at Tadoussac, that picturesque town 
where a former governor-general had his sum- 
“mer home, and where they show you, also, a 
quaint little church of the Bemerton type two 
centuries and a half old, whose tawdry relics, 
‘by the way, are not half so beguiling as the 
‘dark-eyed little French maiden with cheeks as 

_ pink as her gown who exhibits the tinsel 
things—when at this place called Tadoussac, 
sand smacking of Indian days in its atmosphere 
as well as in its name, you enter the Sague- 
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nay, you pass froma great river to a smaller 
one, measured by the distance between the 
banks, but not by the proportionate amount 
of waters which each conveys. 

For the Saguenay is one of the deepest riv- 
ers on the globe, carrying to the sea the con- 
tents of several good-sized rivers which flow 
into its sources. But its most marked con- 
trast to the St. Lawrence is the absence of 
ports. At Chicontimi, the head of navigation, 
the steamer pauses for an hour and at Ha Ha 
Bay, a little way this side, but in addition to 
these two harbors there are none to divert the 
eye from the massive mountains, which at 
Capes Trinity and Eternity rise to the hight of 
1,800 feet. The sense of isolation and of mag- 
nificence is comparable to what one feels on 
Scotland’s finest lakes or on Norway’s most 
retired fjords. 

Lake St. John, which feeds the Saguenay, 
is a great resort for sportsmen, and, in fact, 
much of the country adjoining the river is get- 
ting to be the wltima thule for the men who 
love the rod and the gun. We met one such 
sportsman, who had several years ago for- 
saken the Adirondacks and the Maine woods 
forsooth because they are “‘so crowded,” and 
who now betakes himself to one of these 
Canadian solitudes, where he and his friends 
have reserved 600 square miles as thick with 
deer, bear, caribou and moose as the Zoo is 
with monkeys. 

But after all what makes the St. Lawrence 
more interesting than the Amazon or the Co- 
lumbia is the fact that along its shores history 
was making for the better part of two centu- 
ries, and the imagination at many a point re- 
constructs the past and sees the wresting of 
the land from the savage by the Frenchman, 
and his yielding of it in turn to the English- 
man. On these waters floated great and hos- 
tile fleets; on these shores desperate encoun- 
ters were fought; and the outcome affected 
the destiny, not only of the region immedi- 
‘ately concerned, but of the whole of North 
America, Champlain and Frontenac, Mont- 
calm and Wolfe were men whose courage, en- 
terprise and great force of character the lapse 
of years have served to make only more 
evident. 

Quebec concentrates for one his random his- 
torical reflections, for here upon the Plains of 
Abraham, and within the walls of this per- 
haps the most interesting and beautifully 
located city in America, the events actually 
took place which gave imperishable fame to 
the men concerned with them and which 
turned about the course of history. 

But, alas! Quebec is rapidly becoming mod- 
ernized. The red shaft of the big Canadian 
Pacific grain elevator is almost as conspicuous 
as you draw near the city as the citadel itself. 
Within the walls of the Chateau Frontenac, 
one of the most beautiful and luxurious hotels 
in the world, you touch almost as much fash- 
ion and wealth in transitu as you would at the 
average Saratoga hostelry. We found at a 
photographer’s Dr. Parkhurst’s picture side 
by side with the picture of the papal delegate 
to Canada. And latest of all modern innova- 
tions is the all-conquering, ubiquitous trolley, 
which began operations late in July and now 
ding-dongs smartly along through several of 
the main thoroughfares. Two features of its 
management, however, atone in part for this 
bold invasion on Quebee’s privacy and an- 
tiquity, and to both of them the attention of 
street railroad magnates in other American 
cities is respectfully directed. The motor men 
are shielded from bad weather by glass in- 
closures, and for several hours morning and 
evening, when the workmen are going to and 
fro, three-cent fares prevail. The competition 
of the trolley, though but six weeks old, is 
already striking terror to the hearts of the 
caleche drivers, and that unique and clumsy 
but distinctively Quebecish vehicle will come 
to be more and more of a curiosity, and less 
and less a sine qua non of travel. So the 
march of modern improvements, or ‘‘ incon- 
veniences,”’ as a friend of mine calls them, is 
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rapidly changing the face of America’s most 
foreign city, and yet, thank heaven! no elec- 
tric lights and buttons and great sky-scraping 
emporiums of trade can for many years spoil 
the fascination of the city, the quaintness of 
its gray stone houses with the invariable 
piece of cloth upon the threshold, suggesting 
cleanliness and thrift. Nothing can detract 
from the interest that still invests citadel, 
churches and battle-field. Nothing can make 
less glorious the superb vision of the St. Law- 
rence, of the peaceful Canadian farms and of 
the distant mountains which one gets from 
the Dufferin Terrace. 

Montreal is only a few degrees less inter- 
esting to the tourist than Quebec, and in one 
respect is more so to the visitor of Pilgrim de- 
scent, for it has four Congregational churches 
while Quebec has not one. At the Calvary 
Church, where Rey. E. M. Hill labors inde- 
fatigably, Sunday and week day alike, we 
were made most welcome, even to the extent 
of being invited with the rest of the congre- 
gation to a wedding that was to take place on 
the ensuing Wednesday. Emmanuel Church, 
of which Dr. E. C. Evans is pastor, was closed 
for afew Sundays, but we learned of its wide- 
spread influence through the city, and on 
every hand great expectations were expressed 
regarding the coming of Dr. George of St. 
Louis to the principalship of the Congrega- 
tional college. One of the pillars of our polity 
in Montreal is Mr. John Dougall, editor and 
proprietor of the Daily Witness. It was a 
pleasure to meet so delightful a representative 
of a family which has stood so manfully for 
clean and Christian daily journalism, and not 
less agreeable to infer from the substantial 
plant which the Witness now owns and oper- 
ates that in one American city at least that 
kind of a paper, managed by Christian men 
and permeated in every column by a Chris- 
tian spirit, can live and thrive. 


American and British Scientists 


in Conference 
BY SILEX 

A visitor at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science is certain to be impressed with the 
range of the deliberations and the amount of 
business transacted. Thus, at this year’s 
gathering in Detroit, from Aug. 9-14, the en- 
tire work of the session was crowded into five 
days. During that time the nine sections held 
daily meetings, in which the latest results of 
research in various departments were pre- 
sented by earnest investigators and discussed 
by critical audiences. 

Such an occasion brings together for confer- 
ence the university professor of scholastic 
presence, the patient student in some Govern- 
ment department, the geologists with well- 
tanned features and the easy manners of the 
mountain and plain, together with others who 
bear the signs of arduous toil over crucible 
and balance, with microscope and telescope. 
In this representative gathering of American 
science there are always to be seen some in 
attendance who excite both sympathy and ad- 
miration. They come to gain light on some 
subject which they have studied in the quiet 
of their homes in moments snatched from the 
demands of shop and farm. The privilege of 
seeing and hearing the great men of science is 
to them the experience of a lifetime. 

The Government departments this year sent 
their usual strong contingent to the meeting. 
Through these delegates the latest advances 
in applied science, in geology and anthropol- 
ogy are made the common property of stu- 
dents and teachers throughout the country. 

The public at large may, through the meet- 
ings of the association, learn much of the 
advances of applied science in agricultural 
chemistry, in sanitation and in all that pro- 
motes man’s physical well-being. Cognizance 
may also be taken of the attitude of scientists 
towards the broader aspects of truth. For 
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example, take the discussion by Professors 
E. B. Poulton of England, Henry R. Osborne 
of Columbia and Theodore Gill of Washington, 
before the botanists and zodlogists, on the fac- 
tors of evolution. The fact of evolution finds 
general acceptance, but the process is still a 
fruitful source of contention. The followers 
of Darwin in England are disposed to favor 
natural selection. According to this view, cer- 
tain individuals of a species at birth are pos- 
sessed of characteristics which give them an 
advantage over their fellows. They survive 
and in turn transmit to certain of their prog- 
eny these traits more strongly marked. Thus 
in the course of several generations a marked 
divergence from the original type is secured. 
The opposing view is that an individual, in its 
struggle with environment, acqwires certain 
peculiarities of structure. These, or the ten- 
dencies toward them, are inherited by its off- 
spring, and thus definite progress is made 
possible. This, which is known as the doc- 
trine of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters, permits very clearly the influence of a 
determining intelligence. In order to meet 
the difficulties experienced in both of these 
theories, scientists are now inclined to take 
an intermediate position—organic selection— 
which recognizes the influence of both fac- 
tors. 

The success of the Detroit meeting was due 
largely to the courtesy and efficiency of the 
committees of citizens appointed to receive 
the association. Prof. F. W. Putnam’s resig- 
nation of the office of permanent secretary 
after a service of twenty-five years was re- 
ceived with regret by the members. The 
council have insisted that Professor Putnam 
shall act as president at the Boston meeting 
in 1898, when the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Association is to be celebrated, and 
when an occasion of unusual scientific interest 
is expected. 

At the close of the Detroit meeting many of 
the members hastened to Toronto, there to 
join in welcoming their brethren of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
This organization, which has not crossed the 
ocean since 1884, has for the past week been in 
session in this city. While the meetings of the 
American society are crowded with business, 
it must be confessed that in fullness of pro- 
gram and intensity of interest they are to those 
of the British Association as “water unto 
wine.’”?’ Such a judgment casts no invidious 
reflection, for the latter body receives contri- 
butions not only from the trained constituency 
of the United Kingdom, but also from all the 
widespread Provinces and colonies of the em- 
pire. It may be said, in truth, that scholars 
from well-nigh every nation under heaven are 
gathered at this great feast of intellect. 

The representatives of science here assem- 
bled are worthy of such an occasion. Lord 
Kelvin, the great physicist, despite the in- 
firmities of years, has contributed to his sec- 
tion an exhaustive review on the fuel and air 
supply of the earth. He demonstrates that 
there is not enough oxygen over the British 
Isles to consume the existing coal deposits, 
and enforces the lesson that man must, by 
eareful fostering of vegetation, provide not 
only for fuel but also maintain the proper 
balance of oxygen in the air. Lord Lister, the 
discoverer of the antiseptic treatment, has 
been a prominent figure at the various meet- 
ings. He is a typical Englishman, with the 
manners of a kind-hearted physician—a man 
who bears his honors without a trace of osten- 
tation. Among the younger men Professor 
Ramsay, the associate of Lord Rayleigh in 
the discovery of argon, has been the recipient 
of much attention. 
man and of the Celtic type. His paper before 
the section on chemistry was a masterpiece of 
scientific reasoning, relieved by delicate but 
effective flashes of humor. 

In fact, one is impressed by the buoyancy of 
-spirit which characterizes these men who are 
dealing with such weighty problems. Of the 
seriousness and earnestness of their work no 
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one can doubt, but they seem to consider 
their theories and hypotheses with the spirit 
of the philosopher and not with an exagger- 
ated sense of the importance of any particular 
scheme of the physical universe that may be 
propounded. Out of this spirit also comes a 
disposition to wait patiently for the fuller 
results of study before dogmatizing on ulti- 
mate questions. Michael Foster, the great 
physiologist, in his address before his section, 
deprecated the attempt to settle off-hand the 
problem of the relation of ‘“‘vitalism”’ to phys- 
ical and chemical force. His words are as 
follows: ‘The final judgment on the question 
will not come until we shall more clearly un- 
derstand than we do at present what we mean 
by physical and chemical, and may perhaps 
be put off until somewhere near the end of all 
things, when we shall know as fully as we 
ever shall what the forces to which we give 
these names can do and what they cannot 
do.” 

Of like significance is the spirit of reverence 
which has characterized the meeting. On 
Sunday the various churches held special 
services. At St. James Place Presbyterian 
Chureh President Patton of Princeton gave a 
masterly address, in which he defined the lim- 
itations of science and the absolute need of a 
belief in God as the basis for any scheme of 
knowledge. Not only were many of the sci- 
entists in attendance on these various services, 
but they also held a largely attended devo- 
tional meeting of their own in the afternoon 
at the gymnasium of the university. 

The grounds and buildings of the Toronto 
University have furnished an admirable set- 
ting for the science meetings. The architec- 
ture reminds one of old England, and this im- 
pression is strengthened by the broad stretches 
of lawn with their cricket ground and tennis 
courts. 

The evening reception on Thursday, Aug. 
19, by the governor-general of Canada, Lord 
Aberdeen, in the parliament building was a 
scene of stately civil ceremonial. The numer- 
ous garden parties are of a more informal sort 
and furnish a pleasant relaxation from the 
intellectual tension of the session. 

The meeting presents a striking proof of 
the essential greatness of Britain and of her 
resources in the treasures of knowledge and 
science; while the fact that the association 
can come 3,000 miles, take up its abode in 
a distant city, carry on its business and en- 
gage in social functions without confusion or 
friction demonstrates the essential unity of 
Greater Britain and the English-speaking 
peoples, who have a common heritage in the 
achievements of the past and a common hope 
in the promises of science for the future. 

Toronto. 


Current Thought 
AT HOME 


The September Century gives another chap- 
ter of the impressions of E. J. Glave, who 
died while exploring Africa. It is valuable 
for its record of Belgian cruelties in the Congo 
Free State and its judgment on the work of 
some of our American missions. If he is to 
be believed, ‘‘ Native life is considered of no 
value by the Belgians. . . . The missionaries 
are so much at the merey of the state that 
they do not report these barbaric happenings 
to the people at home.’’ 

Robert P. Porter, in the Mail and Express, 
writing from Scotland, and contrasting the 
quiet and order of Glasgow’s Sunday with 
Chicago’s free and easy Sunday, says: “I 
would far rather see this extreme than the 
other of keeping everything flaring open Sun- 
days. Compare Chicago, for example, with 
its open stores and open theaters and music 
halls and rum shops, and the general noise 
and pandemonium of Sunday, with Glasgow, 
and I say for the people the Glasgow idea is 
far better. With a few exceptions, trains do 
not run in Scotland Sundays. And what does 
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Scotland lose by it? Inthe end nothing. One 
day’s real rest a week is necessary for the peo- 
ple, and so long as the Sunday laws are not 
too blue no one suffers.” 

Rey. Dr. William E. Griffis, author of many 
standard works on Japan, in an article in 
the September Missionary Review, speaks 
so frankly respecting the Japanese that he 
must be prepared to be criticised for his plain 
speaking. He says: ‘‘ Using words in their 
highest and therefore their truest sense. . . 
the average Japanese lacks the fundamental. 
ideas that go to make up a religion. He not 
only does not know of God, but he ignores the 
very idea. He has scarcely a conception of 
the soul as perduring and individual. ... I 
have tried to make myself reasonably familiar 
with Japanese history, but I find in it no over- 
mastering spiritual ideals such as do move and 
have moved the great men of the continents ; 
no consciousness of personal individuality 
such as filled and exalted the souls of teach- 
ers, heroes and martyrs in lands where Christ 
reigns. . . . Without, then, the idea of a per- 
sonal God as a living, self-conscious, free in- 
telligence; without the idea of personality of 
man as of a real individual surviving as a 
spiritual entity the dissolving of his fleshly 
framework; without any moral character 
apart from personal interest and social neces- 
sity or the will of the emperor, ... how in 
the name of any philosophy known under 
heaven are the Japanese to face the perils 
which now beset them and to solve the prob- 
lems awaiting them? . . . The Japanese boast 
of their ethics or ‘spirituality’ is a sham. 

. I fully believe that for the Japanese to 
continue in these old paths, or to rest in their 
interpretation of the gospel of Herbert Spen- 
cer, will result not only in failure to win a 
position of equality amorg the nations of 
Christendom, but means utter collapse of the 


nation.’’ 
ABROAD 


The untrammeled Liberal press continues 
to denounce Mr. Chamberlain for the injury 
done to Britain’s good name by his manage- 
ment of the parliamentary investigation of 
Cecil Rhodes. The Independent says: ‘It is 
not too much to say that this jubilee year of 
rejoicing over the strength and unity of the 
state has seen a degradation of Parliament 
which is without parallel in these modern 
times. To every lover of his country, what- 
ever be the shade of his politics, this is a fact 
of far deeper significance than any of the 
questions as to the relative strength of parties 
or the rise or fall of individual reputations, 
with which journalists are so largely con- 
cerned.’’ The Speaker asks: ‘‘Is the honor of 
the House of Commons a thing of tie past? 
Do the men who are supposed to represent 
the British people, with their proud tradi- 
tions and immemorial virtues, no longer care 
whether the ministers of the crown haye 
clean hands or the reverse?” It charges 
Cecil Rhodes with having blackmailed Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain with hay- 
ing submitted to the blackmail, and of the 
latter it says that “it is at least certain that 
he now occupies a more compromising posi- 
tion than that which any other English min- 
ister of this century ever oceupied.” 


Miss Frances J. Dyer is well known to read- 
ers of The Congregationalist, of which she has 
been an editor for sixteen years. For several 
seasons she has conducted classes of women 
in the study of current history at private resi- 
dences in Boston and vicinity, and these classes 
have been very popular. She was one of 
prime movers in this study, which has 
had important effects in the lives and 
of women. Miss Dyer is to devote this season 
considerable time to these classes. She 
announces lectures for women’s ¢elubs, 
schools and similar organizations, on 
topics as We and Our Neighbors, New Mas 
vels in Science, Some Lost Arts in Home- 
making, Queens of Today. 
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. THE HOME 
Strong to Love 


To love and seek return, 
To ask but only this, 

To feel where we have poured our heart 
The spirit’s answering kiss ; 
To dream that now our eyes 
The brightening eyes shall meet, 

And that the word we’ve listened for 
Our hungering ears shall greet— 
How human and how sweet! 


To love nor find return— 
Our hearts poured out in vain; 
No brightening look, no answering tone, 
Left lonely with our pain; 
The open heavens closed, 
Night when we looked for morn, 
The unfolding blossom harshly chilled, 
Hope slain as soon as born— 
How bitter, how forlorn! 


To love nor ask return, 
To accept our solitude, 
Not now for others’ love to yearn 
But only for their good ; 
To joy if they are crowned, 
Though thorns our head entwine, 
And in the thought of blessing them 
All thought of self resign— 
How’ godlike, how divine! 
--Samuel Longfellow. 


One of the most helpful 
and suggestive touches 
in James Lane Allen’s 
successful book, The Choir Invisible, is 
the steadfast purpose of hero and heroine 
to make the most of what remained of 
life after their heart’s desire had been 
denied. There comes a time in the expe- 
rience of most of us when the future 
seems to hold no hope. Then the despair- 
ing soul broods over the memories, the 
failures, the separations of the past. But 
the strong soul goes resolutely forward, 
by the help of God, accepting renuncia- 
tion and girding itself for endurance and 
for service. Thus it is with the two in 
this story. The man devotes himself to 
‘his work, his professional ambitions, his 
friends, his children. The woman, with 
yet greater courage, refuses to be dis- 
mayed by deprivation and loneliness and 
the thought of advancing age. She culti- 
vates new interests by throwing herself 
into the social life of the community. 
She makes her solitary home attractive, 
opens its doors to the young people and 
surrounds herself with friends, who find 
in her sympathy and confidence their tru- 
est inspiration. Such characters as these, 
whether in literature or in life, show the 
possibilities of helpfulness and content 
which the future may hold for the lonely, 
the bereaved and the disappointed. 


A Lesson from The 
Choir Invisible 


No better illustration 
of the inherent ab- 
surdity of the color prejudice could be de- 
sired than is afforded by the case of the 
young woman, a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege and since employed in the Boston 
Public Library, who has been subjected 
to unpleasant notoriety because it has 
been suddenly discovered by some one 
that there is African blood in her veins. 
Nothing is alleged against her moral 
character, her scholarship or her compe- 
tency. She seems to have conducted her- 
self with dignity while in college, and to 
have claimed no special privileges. She 
neither gave nor accepted invitations for 
home visiting, but did her work well and 
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was graduated with honor. She simply 
did not advertise herself as belonging to 
a despised race, and the preponderance of 
white blood in her veins made such ad- 
vertisement necessary if she was to be 
considered black, not white. Such friend- 
ships as this girl made would probably 
have been fewer but more permanent if 
she had been more communicative, but 
what a comment the whole story is upon 
the prejudice that admits a tincture of all 
other blood to honor, but denies the least 
social recognition if an ancestor is known 
to have come of Negro stock! 


There is another aspect of this 
case which is of interest to 
The Home, because it illus- 
trates one of the dangers which threaten 
our private and family life, arising from 
the blaze of publicity in which every one 
who becomes of interest to the newspa- 
pers may be compelled to live. The one 
right which our law does not seem to re- 
gard, and for which our journalists have 
no respect, is the right of privacy. Upon 
what slight provocation the reporter may 
be turned loose upon us, our past career 
be given to a curious public, our features 
caricatured in bad electrotypes, our mo- 
tives misinterpreted, our words and ac- 
tions made to bear the impress of a 
theory, every student of the journalistic 
tendencies of the day knows only too 
well. Another woman who is being sub- 
jected to what we hope is unsought pub- 
licity is the young lady who has recently 
become engaged to an ex-mayor of Bos- 
ton. . The newspapers have distributed 
her photographs broadcast, and indulged 
in impertinent comments on the motives 
influencing his choice ad nauseum. It is 
time that the sacredness of the home life 
should be asserted against these unsecru- 
pulous intruders. Some day society will 
revolt, and laws will be enacted to curb 
the license of a sensation-mongering jour- 
nalism. 


The City that Failed 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


The Right 
to Privacy 


“The rector knows all about it. Heis 
the son of one of them, and he will be 
very glad to tell you the story.” 

So it was that an interview with the 
rector was quickly sought and easily ob- 
tained, and it was truly the ‘‘tale of a 
grandfather,” for Dr. White is in his 
ninety-second year. As one noted his 
kindling eye, beneath the whitest locks, 
one thought of a fire on the hearth with 
snow on the roof. Two characteristics 
are essential in a good story. One, that 
it be interesting; the other, that it be 
rare. The story of Shelburne has no 
parallelin American history. Norumbega 
is a lost city; Shelburne is a forgotten one 
in a yet new country. 

Everybody remembers the embarrassing 
position in which the Loyalists in the 
colonies found themselves when the Treaty 
of Paris, in 1783, left the infant republic 
free to grow. The few thousands who 
adhered to George Rex, and would have 
none of George Washington, in many in- 
stances betook themselves out of the 
country. Some went back to England; 
some to New Brunswick, where they 
founded the successful city of St. John; 
and a goodly number to Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. With a fleet of twenty ships they 
sailed into the finest harbor of the world 
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save Portsmouth, Eng.,"literally taking 
their lares and penates with them in 
the shape of the rafters and beams of 
their oaken houses piled on the decks of 
the ships. 

The beautiful bay gave them welcome 
and autumn colors wavedgthem greeting 
as they proceeded to found the city of the 
“New Jerusalem ”’—a city that they fondly 
believed would soon rival the ports of 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
whence they had sailed. Broad streets 
were laid out at right angles that are so 
grass-grown that they look like bits of 
lawn today. Handsome houses were built, 
until $3,000,000 had been expended in the 
city of these empire Loyalists. Princes 
visited them in appreciation of their al- 
legiance to the crown. 

“T think it is not true that Victoria’s 
father was here,” said the old rector, 
whose father had been admiral of the 
fleet, “but, undoubtedly, William, Duke 
of Clarence, and other royal guests were 
entertained.” 

They were of the gay cavalier type of 
the seventeenth century—these city build- 
ers. They laughed and sang, they danced 
and banqueted, they held high carnival, 
and the sound of their piping brought to- 
gether a population of 14,000. -Then came 
a dark day, when the supplies were cut 
off from the mother country. To work 
for a living had been no part of the pro- 
gram. Like grasshoppers when the sea- 
son is past, they grew lean and shrunken, 
until they were dubbed by the neighbor- 
ing towns the ‘dancing beggars.’ So 
they piped on for a while, but no one else 
danced to their music, till at last, one by 
one, they sailed away—some to other parts 
of the Province, some back to the hated 
republic, till only 400 were left to tell the 
story of the rise and fall of ‘New Jeru- 
salem,” whose name, before they left, 
they had changed to ‘Shelburne,’ in 
honor of the governor-general. 

Today, a sleepy, rambling little town, it 
remains as beautiful a site for a great 
city as the dreamers dreamed. But the 
shadow of a fateful hand has seemed to 
rest over beautiful Shelburne, with her 
three town pumps in the middle of the 
streets, her creaking wagon drawn by a 
single ox, and a few of the old mansions 
pointed out as historical relies. 

On the walls of the rector’s little parlor 
hung the portraits of the old Tory captain, 
in scarlet and epaulets, who led the futile 
expedition; of the hero of Waterloo, 

The good, gray head that all men knew; 


and a fine water-color, yellow with age, of 
Victoria at the time of the accession, the 
smile of sixty years unfaded on her young 
lips. 

“T preached at her consecration in 1837 
in the little church you attended yester- 
day,’’ he said, relighting a dying memory. 

The good old rector had a hospitable 
feeling for Boston, for was he not, in 
1816, a Boston schoolboy under the famous 
Master Gould? 

“T wish you a pleasant journey home,”’ 
said my host cordially, as I rose to take 
my leave. 

I looked at the silver head and bright, 
expectant eyes, rarely seen in age, and 
responded: ‘“‘And may I not wish you a 
pleasant journey home?” 

There was eager recognition. 

“God bless you! I’m expecting it every 
day.” 
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To the son of one of those voyagers, at 
least, the New Jerusalem will not fail to 
be the city of his dreams. 

Already the projection of a new South 
Shore railway and the building of a fine 
modern hotel is making old Shelburne a 
thing of the past. But one cannot fail to 
be sorry for the day when modern water- 
works take the places of the old pumps, 
and new, modern dwellings push out these 
bits of historic architecture, and the grass- 
grown streets are wide, hard and asphalted. 


Two Birthdays 


BY MRS. M. W. ROBINSON 

“Tt’s always just so. There’s always 
some reason why I can’t have a nice 
birthday. You promised me, or the same 
as’’—and Nellie buried her head forlornly 
in the sofa cushion. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry, Nellie,’ an- 
swered her mother. “You know that. 
I thought last spring when John had his 
birthday party that of course you could 
have one now. But I simply cannot take 
the money. Your father’s out of work, 
and no knowing when he will get any. 
We've just got to save every cent for 
rent and victuals, and that’s all there is 
about it.” 

“Well, what can I do? Isn’t there 
something else? All the other girls ”— 

*“O dear! Nellie, I don’t know of any- 
thing. I wish I did. I can’t even get 
you a present. Mamma’s sorry as can be, 
but that doesn’t do any good.”’ 

Just then a step sounded on the porch, 
and Nellie stopped crying to listen. It 
was Mrs. Jenks, a neighbor, and she had 
come to ask Nellie to a party. Her little 
boy’s birthday was on the same day as 
Nellie’s, and though he was smaller than 
most of the children in the neighborhood 
his mother wanted them all to come. 

Nellie dried her tears altogether. To 
go to a party wasn’t half so nice as to 
have one, but far better than nothing. 
But what was mamma saying ? 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jenks. Nellie would 
like so much to go, but I’m afraid it 


won’t be convenient tomorrow. I’m very 
sorry.” 
What could it mean? Not go? Why 


not? Her white dress was pretty and 
clean. Didn’t her mother love her at all? 

“It’s too bad, Nellie,’ she said, when 
the door had closed, “but you wouldn’t 
want to go without taking a present, and 
there’s no money to buy one.” ; 

That view of the case had not occurred 
to the child. 

“Maybe they won’t all take presents. 
O mamma,” she pleaded, ‘please do let 
me go!” 

“Yes, they will; they always do.” 

“Tsn’t there something in the house 
that I could take ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know of a single 
thing. We've little enough ourselves. 
It’s no use, Nellie. Just give it up and 
run out to play. Mamma pities you, dear. 
Maybe—sometime ’’— 

Nellie ran out to a dark corner of the 
old barn, and she really thought her little 
heart would break. She wasn’t old enough 
to realize how sore her mamma’s heart 
was at disappointing her. If she had 
been I think she would have pitied her 
mamma almost as much as she did 
herself. She hadn’t lived long enough, 
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either, to learn that ‘“‘sun always follows 
shadow,” and to know that bright and 
happy days would come to her again before 
long. No, she thought everything bright 
and happy had suddenly come to an end, 
and never would begin again. Once in a 
while she felt a little speck of hope that 
mamma would change her mind tomor- 
row. But Iam sorry to say that mamma 
didn’t, so poor little Nellie fretted and 
moped and listened to the happy voices 
of the children at the party as they played 
on the lawn till her head ached dread- 
fully, and she went to bed in a dark room. 

A little farther down the street lived 
Alice Mason. She and Nellie had always 
thought it one of the queerest things in 
the world that their birthdays happened 
to come on the same day, and they called 
themselves ‘‘twins,’’ though Nellie was 
two years the older. Nellie’s mamma 
was not acquainted with Alice’s, which 
was a pity, because she might have 
learned from her ideas that would have 
helped both Nellie and herself. Alice’s 
mamma could have shown her how lov- 
ing thoughtfulness and painstaking care 
can take the place of money in making 
children happy. 

Alice’s father had been out of work 
longer than Nellie’s had, and her mother 
felt anxious, too, about the winter that 
wasn’t far ahead, and how they should 
get enough coal and food and shoes to 
carry them through. But she tried to be 
brave and to trust in God, and she said, 
“Anyway, the children mustn’t lose all 
their pleasure.’’ So when Alice’s birth- 
day drew near, she remarked, cheerily, 
“Tm atraid, dear, I can’t give you the 
party we planned to have, but you can 
ask the two girls next door to a nice little 
lunch, and use your own beautiful dishes.” 
And Alice thought that would be an ex- 
cellent substitute for a party. . 

Then mamma set her wits to work, be- 
eause Alice certainly must have some 
presents, and it wouldn’t do to spend a 
cent in buying any. She rummaged in a 
trunk and found a piece of linen lawn, 
fine and sheer, and made the nicest little 
empire apron you can imagine. Then, 
after hunting a while longer, she discoy- 
ered something out of which she made a 
dainty little hemstitched handkerchief, 
with ‘A’ embroidered in the corner. 
Alice’s older sister, Kate, made a new 
dress and cap for the big doll, Gladys, 
and when Alice found these things beside 
her plate at breakfast time, she never 
dreamed that she wasn’t a rich little girl 
instead of a poor one. 

When the lunch was served, everything 
was so dainty, and the dishes of pale blue 
“real china” decorated with little ivy 
leaves were so pretty, that nobody noticed 
that there were only the very simplest 
kinds of food, and only a little of each 
kind. Alice poured the tea herself from 
the tiny teapot. Kate helped wait on the 
children, and it was a great success. 

Mrs. Mason had intended to take her 
little daughter to the park in the after- 
noon to see the fishes and play by the 
fountain, though it was rather a long 
walk. But of course the little boy’s 
mamma, who invited Nellie to the party, 
asked Alice, too; and her mother said: 
“Why, yes; Alice will be delighted to go! 
It’s her birthday, too."’ For, you see, it 
was a great day for birthdays in that 
neighborhood, 
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“What will Alice take for a present, 
mamma?” said Kate. 

Mamma thought in her heart, as most 
sensible women do, that the practice of 
always taking a present to a birthday 
party was a foolish one, but, also like 
most women, she didn’t wish to send 
Alice without one, so she replied, ‘“T’ll 
think, dear, and tell you by and by.” , 

So by and by Kate was instructed to 
select some pretty plates from a flower 
magazine, and fit a cover for them of 
pasteboard, painted with a little design 
in water colors; and when it was finished 
and tied with a bright bow of ribbon, 
Alice marched happily off, not at all 
ashamed of her present, which had cost 
only a little care and patience on the part 
of Kate and mamma. 

Alice’s father got work before winter, 
and so did Nellie’s. Both little girls had 
shoes that winter, and several birthday 
parties before they grew to be young 
ladies. But Nellie always felt a lump in 
her throat and an ache in her heart when 
she remembered this particular birthday, 
and Alice used to say, ‘‘ My mother always 
planned in some way to make my birth- 
days happy.” 


Rest While You Rest 


A writer in the New York Journal discusses 
the value of rest and of work in developing 
and preserving a fine form. ‘This is certainly 
reasonable advice: 


Form develops first from rest and the 
strength that comes of rest. <A _ tired, 
weakly figure will sag and bend and want 
elasticity. Overworked figures settle down 
and lose two inches of hight by the press- 
ing together of the parts of the body. 
That is why women seem and are shorter 
after middle age. On rest depends the 
length and suppleness of limb, and women 
should know how to take advantage to 
secure rest and conserve strength. Girls 
must be trained to take rest at proper 
seasons, whether they feel tired or not, 
and the woman must continue this exact 
and special care of herself as the founda- 
tion of her well-being. A day or two lay- 
ing off at the right time, having her break- 
fast in bed and spending the day in the 
luxury of a wrapper and a lounge, will 
make the difference between a blithe, ac- 
tive creature the next few weeks, or one 
who goes about with a constant ache and 
fatigue. vv 

Dr. Hosmer, the father of Harriet Hos- 
mer, the sculptor, one of the acutest of 
New England physicians, used to drive 
around the circle of his practice in house- 
cleaning seasons telli women to lie 
down and rest when tired, as half an hour 
at full length on a lounge would refresh 
the whole body more than three hours 
sitting in a chair, The periodical rest 
should be insisted on Aes > 3 mother as 
long as she lives to watch over her daugh- 
ter. Without it shoulders w broad 
and the gait dragging. With rest the 
step is elastic, the form well upheld, the 
bust firm, the limbs retain elegance and 
shape. Work while you work and rest 
while you rest, should be the rule for 
every girl and woman. 

After advising the duty of rest, it will 


sound strange to urge the value of hard 


work in keeping a good form, but the two 
supplement each other. Hard work is 
not overwork, but rapid, steady work 
that pulls muscle into ple? and sends the 
blood and sweat flowi . Perhaps 
you will bear better what ed 

hysician and man of the wo r. Weir 


Mitchell, aay on the subject: 
fortunate when women are so ated as 
to have to do things about the household 
which exact vigorous use of the uppe 

extremities. Nothing is a better 

against nervousness or irritability in 
one than outdoor exercise or pret 
lent use of the muscles,” ih 


7, 
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. Closet and Hitar 


As the fading coals are rekindled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the hopes of 
the heart. 


In Christ there is not given to us a 
faultless essay on the loveliness of self- 
consecration to convince our reason how 
beautiful it is; but there is given to usa 
self-consecrated one, a living truth, a liv- 
ing person, a life that was beautiful, a 
death that we feel in our inmost hearts 
to have been divine, and all this in order 
that the spirit of that consecrated life and 
consecrated death, through love and won- 


‘der and deep enthusiasm, may pass into 


us and sanctify us also to the truth in life 
and death.—F. W. Robertson. 


“Remember me,’ the Saviour said 
On that forsaken night, 

When from his side the nearest fied, 
And death was close in sight. 


‘Through all the following ages’ track 
The world remembers yet; 

With love and worship gazes back, 
And never can forget. 


We see his word along our way; 
We see his light above; 
Remember when we strive and pray, 
e Remember when we love. 
—Nathaniel L. Frothingham. 


O Lord God, give peace unto us, the 
peace of rest, the peace of the Sabbath 
which hath no evening; yea, give us rest 
in thee, the Sabbath of eternal life. For 
thou shalt rest in us as now thou workest 
in us; and thy rest shall be through us, 
as thy works are through us.—Saint 
Augustine. 


The self-giving love of Christ awakens 
a responsive love in all who contemplate 
it. As they muse the fire burns ; as they 
enter into Christ’s love, his love enters 
into them. Filled with its fullness, the 
pent-up floods within them are bound to 
find an outlet. The love of Christ is too 
large for any heart to hold it. The heart 
of Christ is a costly thing to own. If it 
cost him the cross, it will cost them no 
less.—J. M. Campbell. 


PRAVER BEFORE COMMUNAT ON 


Almighty God, Fatber of our Lord 
§$esus Christ, who bast revealed through 
bim thy nearness to our bumanity, and 
art graciously inviting us to the worship 
of thy bouse and the tellowsbip of thy 
table; make us partakers of thy fullness 
and let us enter into thy courts with joy. 
Prepare us s0 that as we receive these 


‘sacred symbols of thy love we may feed 
_on thee inour bearts by faith. Workin 


us unteigned sorrow for wrong=doing 
and suffer us not to return to the sins 
which we bave solemnly renounced; 
neitber let us brood over the sins which 
thou bast freely forgiven. Confirm our 
faith tn those great mysteries of re= 
deeming Grace which we are this day to 
sbow forth. fnspire us with ardent 
love to the Saviour and give us sincere 
and bumble purposes of new obedience 
that we may witb a true beart devote 
ourselves to bis service, Wisit our fel= 
low=worsbipers witb the comforts of 
thy companionsbip and satisty their 
souls with thy goodness, Let the pres= 
ence of $esus inspire us through all the 
coming days and may the desire of our 
souls be to the remembrance of bim. 
Amen. i 
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Mothers in Council 


A DOUBTFUL METHOD OF DISCOURAGING, 
VANITY 

I know at least three ladies, each distin- 
guished for mental and moral strength, who 
will in their weaker moments feel themselves 
awkward, ugly, uncouth to the day of their 
death because of childish impressions. Mrs. 
R., one of the brightest women I have ever 
met, said to me: ‘‘ When IJ was a child I was 
always being told how big I was, how difficult 
it was to make me ‘look anyhow’ in my 
clothes. My sister, who was slim and natty, 
was spoken of over and over in my hearing as 
a child who could be ‘made something of.’ I 
was called raw-boned and gawky till I be- 
lieved myself to be a blot upon creation.’’ 

“To this day,’’ says my brilliant friend H., 
**T am self-conscious upon entering a room, 
feeling that every one must be criticising me. 
My grandmother, or rather step-grandmother, 
who brought me up from a baby, never let me 
forget that my shoulders were ‘square,’ my 
gait ‘ungainly,’ that I was a ‘black little thing 
not fit to be seen.’ The impressions burned 
into my baby consciousness can never be 
erased while I am clothed in this mortal 
body.’’ 

The third example was so pretty asa child 
that her mother felt it a duty to kill the up- 
comings of vanity. The girl, whose love of 
approbation was great, was made by this 
treatment to think constantly of — herself. 
Many times a day she ran to the glass to see if 
she were really such ‘‘a dowdy little thing.” 
She examined her fair, round arms; were they 
really fat and coarse—‘‘ Palmer arms’’? as 
her mother said. Grandmother Palmer was 
short and plump and red-faced. The grand- 
daughter was a very rosebud in freshness and 
purity of tint. Yet the girl was tortured by 
self-consciousness, and so hungry was she 
for admiration, approval rather, so starved 


was she for mother-brooding and mother-cud-, 


dling that anybody who praised her, or flat- 
tered her, or was pleasant to her found easy 
access to her heart. 

Suppose this mother had said: ‘‘ You are 
like a flower. for freshness and attractiveness. 
God has made you so... Think how you can 
make others happy by this gift of beauty. 
Be like.a. wild rose in the hedge that is uncon- 
scious of itself, but is the joy of every one 
who sees it.’”’ The ‘‘ pretty girl,’ taught thus 
the value of beauty and its natural relation to 


a true and noble life, thinks no longer of her | 


looks, and falls into her place of world-bright- 
eners and joy-makers as naturally as a flower 
blooms in the garden or by the wayside. 

The girl who has no form, the awkward 
girl, should have her thoughts drawn away 
from physical defects, which are generally 
immaturities. She may be judiciously praised 
for success in her studies, for helpfulness at 
home, for any strong point that she may pos- 
sess. She may be taught to feel that she is 
‘mother’s right hand,’ and have a healthful 
pride awakened in qualities that have nothing 
to do with her physique. Secure in the love 
and approbation and admiration of her home 
friends, the daughter feels only natural, proper 
care for what others may think of her. The 
awkward girl, knowing that she is prized at 
home, becomes unconsciously graceful through 
happiness and self-respect. 

The nest is for brooding, the home is for 
loving, teaching, training. Most unfortunate 
is the child whose heart is starved at home. 
Seeking food among strangers, he may receive 
poison instead. The girl in whose heart nes- 
tles the thought, ‘‘ Mother thinks lam pretty,” 
has no further care about the matter. The 
girl whose father is also ‘‘admirer’’ will not 
surrender her heart for a few tender phrases. 

Do parents forget how callow are the young 
hearts about them; how they shiver in a chill 
atmosphere till they are fain to find warmth 
at any cost? Ah, if only the love sure to be 
in the mother heart, the father heart, were 
told! Sometimes the ‘children,’ grown to 


manhood and womanhood, hear at second-hand 
the story of love. Said one to a middle-aged 
woman, whose aged father had lately died, 
“Your father has told me many a time how 
proud and happy he was when you, as a baby 
girl, used to put your arms around his neck 
and kiss him.’’ The daughter was astonished. 
She remembered those caresses, and her child- 
ish impression at the time was that her father 
was bored by such gushing affection. 
MiB. Bs 


THE DEMAND FOR EXCITEMENT 


In a lecture on Adolescence at Chautauqua, 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, an acknowledged ex- 
pert in child study, declared that a certain 
amount of excitement is needful to the best 
development of young people, and made this 
plea: ‘‘ The period of adolescence is especially 
important for the emotions. We all know 
how prodigal young people are of their emo- 
tions, how prone to exaggeration. The new 
regenerative influences which begin at adoles- 
cence begin in the emotion. The child passes 
from predominant selfishness to altruism. 
This is why excitement is necessary, and one 
of the things that old people are persistently 
prone to forget is that young people must 
have healthful, moderate, reasonable excite- 
ment. It is necessary in every way, in order 
to expand the blood vessels, as erying does for 
the infant, in order that the blood may be 
forced out to irrigate the newly-forming cells. 
And in order that the soul may come to full 
maturity it must tingle and glow. We know 
that adolescence lasts at least ten years before 
complete maturity, and during that period 
there must be a great deal of emotional life. 
We live in the heart. It is larger and deeper 
than the intellect. Of course the proper thing 
is to have every excitement on a high plane 
instead of on a low plane.” 


A LINIT TO DISCIPLINE 


In a recent book on Infaney and Childhood, 
Frances Fisher Wood reminds parents that 
there is danger in disciplining a child ‘too 
much. At the beginning of a chapter entitled 
Normal Obliquities she says: ‘‘ Out of consid- 
eration for the peace and comfort of the re- 
mainder of the family, it is often necessary to 
correct and sometimes to chastise the child 
for undue indulgence in even natural traits. 
But punishment should be tempered by the 
comprehension that savage instincts are, to a 
greater or less degree, normal in all ch ldren, 
and that they will of themselves constantly 
diminish in strength. 

“Tt is also important to remember that the 
attributes which are most disagreeable in 
childhood are really the most valuable in ma- 
turity. The noisy, incessant activity of the 
child develops into the energy of the man. 
Destructiveness in the young is the elemen- 
tary manifestation of the investigator’s spirit. 
Troublesome obstinacy grows into persever- 
ance, and over-strong will power, which often 
thwarts the parents’ best efforts for the child’s 
adiscipline, becomes, when properly trained, a 

most desirable quality in maturer years. In- 

tentionally to diminish a child’s power of re- 
sistance, his persistence, or the force of his 
will power, is deliberately to rob him of the 
best capital he can ever possess. We may 
and must judiciously limit the exercise of 
these powers, in order to make life with a 
strong-willed child endurable; but the disci- 
pline is of temporary value only, and should 
be counted merely a convenience for our- 
selves. It can have no permanently valuable 
effect upon the child’s future, except in so far 
as we convinee his intellect and demonstrate 
to his satisfaction the value of self-discipline.’” 


We must all have trials and vexations; but 
if one’s home is happy then the rest is com- 
paratively nothing.—Queen Victoria. 
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The Conversation Corner 


© you think this a 
poor little craft 
compared with 
the trim yacht or 
stately square- 
rigger lately 
exhibited 
here? But 
itis our own 
dispatch- 
~ boat, so long 
and faith- 
fully sailed 
by the ‘old 
of Pilgrim name and blood. 


Captain” 
The westward course of our letters ended 
last week, as you remember, on the Pa- 


cific coast. Our present mail seems to 
show our old skipper’s subsequent route. 
He crossed, not followed, the course of 
the Argonauts, bound through the Alas- 
kan islands and up the Yukon to the land 
of gold—Capt. Myles Delano is a daring 
adventurer, but far too level-headed to 
spend years of time, suffer untold hard- 
ships and exile himself from home and 
civilization just for the chance of bring- 
ing back a few nuggets of actual gold, 
when by faithful, steady industry and 
careful saving he would be far more 
likely to secure its equivalent and have 
home and health and safety beside. But 
very many, I fear, will not resist the 
strange temptation to grasp-the glitter- 
ing gold in their own hands, though they 
sacrifice the most precious things of life, 
if not life itself, in doing it. 

I will first make extracts from an in- 
teresting letter written by an American 
lady in Siberia—you will have no doubt 
as to her nationality when you read them! 


. Would you like to know how we cele- 
brated the Glorious Fourth? In the morning 
as soon as I awoke I saluted the flag, draped 
on the walls of my sitting-room, and we sang 
Hail Columbia, After breakfast we sang 
America. Imust explain to you that no flag 
but the Russian can be displayed on the 
houses here, and it is against the law to fire 
snap-crackers without permission from the 
head of the police. I had the present of a 
buneh of small Chinese fire-crackers, and I in- 
vited Mr. —— and Mrs. —— [other Americans] 
to aid in a surreptitious celebration. At half- 
past eight in the evening we found a snug 
corner shut in on two sides by a brick store- 
house, and on the third and half the fourth 
sides by a very high bank wall. We fired a 
few crackers, but they made (to our guilty 
ears) a noise like a cannon, and we were 
afraid of drawing the attention of the police 
guard, so we finished our crackers with “cat 
and dog fights,’’ which made less noise and 
enabled us to prolong our celebration nearly 
two hours. After we finished, the place 
looked like the Fourth, it smelled like the 
Fourth, and as Mr. —— burned his fingers, he 
must have felt like the Fourth! 

The writer further proves her patriot- 
ism by telling of a San Francisco barque 
in their harbor, whose naturalized captain 
only hoisted her flag on Sundays and 
holidays. Later the ‘ Chehallis’—you 
can guess where she hailed from by her 
name—came in, with a captain 

. ». Whom we have known two years. He 
made it his first business to go on board the 
other vessel and give the captain a good 
scolding for not putting his flag up. ‘‘ Don’t 
you farmers know that there are two Amer- 
ican ladies here who love to see that flag?” 
As a consequence, every morning at eight, 
rain or shine, up goes the flag on the —— and 
the Chehallis of course. What a joy it is to 
see our own flag in foreign waters! As a 
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child my father and mother taught me a 
deep love and reverence for it, but how strong 
and deep I never knew till we had not seen it 
for eight months and awoke one morning to 
find it flying on a ship inthe harbor. Night 
before last as we were being rowed out to the 
anchorage of the Chehallis the sunset gun 
sounded and we saw at least seven different 
flags hauled down for the night—not one of 
the others so beautiful as our own—and we 
heard the grand [ol slaben, the sunset prayer 
of the Russian nation played by the Admiral’s 
band. It was an impossibility to utter a light 
word during such music, and equally impossi- 
ble not to put up a silent prayer for our own 
dear colors. 

Curiously enough, just now as I was 
wondering what was the special point of 
that word ‘farmers,’ a sailor-boy, who 
though of French birth has been in our 
navy, came in, and I asked him. He 
laughs and says that that is the common 
term on shipboard to denote a sailor’s 
ignorance—farmers being supposed to 
know as little of a ship as sailors would 
know of a farm! I must make one ex- 
tract more—we do not often get letters 
from Siberia! 

Making scrap-books has been a favorite pas- 
time of mine since I was a child, and this week 
I began one here. I had accumulated a lot of 
clippings and I thought it was time to arrange 
them. The Russians never heard of such a 
thing, and at first I had a diffieulty to explain 
it to my friends. I can’t imagine a people 
without serap-books! 


Fearful—they ought to see the Corner 
Scrap-Book, with ‘full directions”! If 
our bright and patriotic correspondent 
will advise me when the Chehallis sails 
again, I will send her a copy. Who knows 
but a Russian edition may be called for! 

From this Siberian port I can easily 
trace the old captain’s course down 
through great inland seas and the Straits 
of Malacea to the Indian Ocean, across to 
Ceylon, and to some port in the south of 
India, where he gets a letter froma Madura 
missionary. The most interesting part of 
it to me is about a tandem bicycle he had 
recently received from this country; it will 
not be advertising the wheel, for I haven’t 
the slightest idea of what make it is. 

. The new tandem bieyele is of the great- 
est help to me. Once I wished to take the 
(native] pastor with me; he had never seen a 
bicycle. I put him on and practiced him a few 
minutes before starting on our twenty-eight- 
miles ride. The teeth of the rat-trap pedals 
would have hurt his feet, so I had him put on 
a pair of shoes. He was not used to shoes and 
so kept losing the pedals, and I had to slow 
down while the teeth of the revolving pedals 
would grievously seratch his legs. Then in 
trying to keep the pedals he would press hard 
upon them when they came up! There was a 
strong head wind blowing, and with this, the 
pastor’s back-pedalling and the rough road, we 
made only six miles the first hour. Then a 
slip of his foot broke the front chain. I gath- 
ered it up and coasted him, easily, ten miles 
in an hour. He felt much chagrined to sit 
still and make me do all the work, and so 
begged to be put down and get a bandy for 
the rest of the way. . . . Last week in coming 
here I rode twenty-seven miles in two and 
three-fourths hours, including a twenty-minute 
stop at Battalagundi for coffee. i. 


The missionary world does move—on 
wheels. Think of the early missionaries 
in India—Henry Martyn, Hall, Poor, Bal- 
lantine, Hume and the rest—spinning 
about heathendom on “ bikes’’! No won- 
der this man is ‘‘most grateful to the 
kind friends who havé sent”’ his tandem. 

Now, around Cape Comorin and up the 
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Arabian Sea to Bombay for this letter 
from another of our American Board mis- 
sion stations. In fact, I should not be 
surprised at allif it should turn out that 


this Corner boy was son of a missionary! ~ 


Rawr, Inpia. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 

I would like to exchange stamps with the 
Cornerers. I have 937 stamps in my book: 
many of them are rare ones from the native 
states. The rainy season has begun now; 
since last night four snakes have been killed 
in our yard. Hungry and starving people 
come here every day. I would like to send 
some money to Pomiuk, but now Alice, Rennie 
and I are saving our allowance for famine 


relief. Freddie and Jack are too little to 
know about the famine. J am almost nine 
years old. Yours truly, Josern B.. 


Wouldn’t three boys who called on me 
yesterday and talked so glibly about “ tri- 
angles 1, 2, 3,’ ““wavy horizontals and 
wavy verticals,” like to exchange “swap- 
pers’’ with Joseph! : 

Since this letter came, by curious coin- 
cidence, I have received another from a 
Massachusetts boy telling me of his re- 
cent trip to that same Marathi Mission 
in India. I do not think he is son of a 
missionary, but he may be a grandson! 


HATFIELD, MASs. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been on a long 
foreign tour, if you call India a long way off. 
We sailed from New York on the §. 8S. Massa- 
chusetts. In sailing down the harbor, an old 
Jack Tar with whom I was talking told me the 
lines to which the steamers belonged. After- 
wards I found a book that gave the distin- 
guishing marks of the different steamship 
lines. Our line, the ‘“‘ Atlantic Transport,’’ 
paints its funnels red, with a black band 
around thetop. The ‘“‘ American Line” paints 
its funnels black, except at two-thirds the way 
up there are two white bands. Whenever we 
passed a steamer I looked at its funnels and 
then went to the book to find out what line it 
was. 

It took us six weeks to go to India, and six 
weeks to come home—pretty short weeks, too. 
But the days in the Bay of Biscay were long! 
At Sholapur in India; one of the places where 
we stopped, is a boys’ school. I Went to see 
the boys every day and watched them at their 
games. This would have been more fun if I 
could haye understood the Marathi language 
that they were talking. When we were com- 
ing back through Bombay the plague was at 
its hight. When we first went out the streets 
were crowded with people. Three months 
later we could hardly see a person walking. 
Half a million people had run away, besides 
them that had died of the plague. We had to 
pass a medical examination before we boarded 
the steamer. The doctor took my arm and 
felt my pulse. Then he put his hands under 
my arms, where the glands swell if you have 
the plague. Then he asked me if I felt 


“seedy.” I said, ‘‘No.”’ Heecrossed my name - 


off the list and I was all right! Jostam W. 


Just as I am closinga letter comes from 
Tacoma, Wn., from which I quote: 


‘The Klondyke craze is here as well as else- 
where. But I have no wish to go after gold, 
considering the price to be paid for it, in 
broken health, if not in starvation and death. 
I look next spring for tales rivaling those 
from India and Armenia; 40° below zero can 
be borne for a limited time, but five days’ con- 


tinuous cold at 47° to 60° is enough to preek 


down any man. 


We sack, we ransack to the utmost sands 
Of native kingdoms and of foreign lands; 
We travel sea and soil, we prey, we prowl, 
We progress, and we Prog trom pote t to pole; 


. 


to Guibgaiet ait all thom iol 
To fill our arms, and grasp one 


store 


i, ai, 


rae 


May I be a Cornerer? } 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 12 Rom. 12 


Christian Living 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The epistle to the Romans states exhaust- 
ively the argument for man’s reeonciliation to 
God. Then it tells us what should be the life 
of those who are reconciled to God. That is 
the theme of this lesson. It points out: 

I. The reasons for Christian living. They 
are found in the mercies of God. These mer- 
cies are displayed in the entire scheme of sal- 
vation. They are the substance of the gospel. 
Jesus died to redeem us from sin, and rose for 
our justification. Through him God has de- 
celared sinners justified through faith, and, 
therefore, they experience peace, victory over 
sin, holiness, joy. These are the reasons why 
we should persevere in living unto God and 
not unto ourselves. 

Il. The principles of Christian living. First, 
our bodies must be offered as a living sacri- 
fice to God. Jewish sacrifices were slain 
bodies of animals offered up by fire. The 
sacrifices of Christians are their human bodies 
put to his service under the control of wills 
obedient to his will. We must keep them 
clean, healthy, strong and sacred for his use 
and for his sake. Our eating and drinking 
and bathing and exercising and sleeping must 
be.done to the glory of God. 

Next, our minds must be kept growing into 
the likeness of God’s mind: ‘This world,” 
with its selfish pleasures, cares, ambitions 
and affections, is constantly drawing us down 
to its level. We free ourselves from its power 
by making experiment of “the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God.’’ So our 
minds are transformed and renewed—a daily 
process, ever becoming more complete, yet 
ever in danger of being arrested and defeated. 
The steps in this process are stated in this 
lesson as: 

Ill. Specifications in Christian living. You 
have given yourselves to God, wrote Paul. 
Prove your consecration. Among these coun- 
sels as to ways of proving it we may profitably 
consider : 

1. Fellowship [vs. 4,5]. You are one mem- 
ber of a larger body. You must not only 
make your own body acceptable to God and 
your own mind like his, but you must help to 
make other bodies and minds in the church 
what God would have yours to bé. You have 
your own place in the larger body, a place 
which you alone are appointed to fill. Do 
your part for the health, growth and happi- 
ness of the whole body. But don’t try to do 
the part of others. 

2. Diligence [vs. 6-8]. You may not be the 
minister or any of the officers of the church. 
But you have your own place. If you preach, 
give to men God’s message in the best way 
you can. If you are adeacon, make the office 
shine. But don’t try to be the minister or to 
manage him. If you are a teacher, put your 
whole soul into the teaching. If you lead the 
prayer meeting, or take other part in it, or put 
money into the contribution box, do it as being 
glad of the privilege. Attend faithfully to all 
the work which falls to you. No one can keep 
the esteem of others who is in the habit of 
leaving undone or ill done the work which be- 
longs to him. It is hard to love the brother 
whom we have to chase around to get him to 
do the work\in the church which he ought to 
do, perhaps thinks he is going to do, but does 
not do. Slack business means a slack spirit 
of service and a feeble love to the Lord. 

3. Enthusiasm, prayerfulness, generosity, 
sympathy f[vs. 11-15). 


If things go well with you, show it. If they 
goill, keep up hope. The Christian’s hope is 
so glorious and so sure that those who keep 
their minds fixed on things unseen and eter- 


nal have buoyant spirits even in the midst of | 


trouble. : 
Besides, our hope is an anchor. 


Here is a group of | 
graces which characterize the true gentleman. | 


It enters. 
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within the veil which divides the seen from 
the unseen. By faith we must dwell with 
our Lord, ‘‘ whom, not having seen, we love.’’ 
He has assured us that we may attain to any 
degree of likeness to him if we ask him for it. 

The hopeful and prayerful soul is generous. 
One who is constantly receiving great things 
from his Lord will carry a free hand. ‘Freely 
ye received, freely give.’’ The true Chris- 
tian generosity overflows even to one’s ene- 
mies. One who has a healthy body and is 
at peace with God cannot feel ugly, even 
toward his enemies. When they abuse:him 
for not agreeing with them or doing as they 
do, he will ‘“‘ bless, and curse not.’’ When he 
can enjoy thus treating those who oppose him, 
he is fitted to be a governor, or even an editor. 
No Christian grace is more winsome than that 
of putting one’s self in another’s place. The 
Christian looks not on his own things, but on 
the things.of others. 

4, Humility [v.16]. This may well be treated 
by itself. Paul. puts it foremost [v. 3]. He 
would say: Don’t get into the habit of over- 
estimating your own abilities, importance, or 
the respect to which you are entitled. Don’t 
eagerly seek office. Don’t complain that you 


are neglected in the church or among your | 
If you | 


neighbors. Don’t think these things. 
do, your mind will be twisted away from its 
aspirations toward harmony with God’s mind. 
Often those who harbor these thoughts grow 
less worthy of esteem by brooding over the 
injustice they believe they suffer. 

On the other hand, don’t neglect to think 
about yourself. Paul shrewdly says: 


mindedness [y. 16]. That is a peculiar sen- 
tence. It means that every one should make 
as careful an estimate of his powers as he can 
with the gifts God has given him for judging 
of his abilities for use. One may have a false 
humility as hurtful as conceit. He may decline 


to take the responsibilities which belong to | 
him in Christian service from an assumed | 


humility which is only false pride. 

We have by no means considered all the 
Christian graces in this lesson. But these 
which we have studied show what a Christian 
is. The root of his life is love to God and to 
men. Its fruits are traits of character which 
win regard and respect. Real Christians are 


gentlemen and gentlewomen because they are 


sons and daughters of God. Therefore they 
commend his truth and make his revelation of 
himself in his Son the gospel, spreading to all 
lands and destined to conquer all nations, be- 


cause it lifts men into fellowship with the best | 


Being in the universe. 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


Sixteen absent members, constituting more than 
one-fourth of the aetive membership, sent responses 
from all quarters to a recent consecration meeting 


of the Floafing Society at the Seamen’s Church, | 


Boston. 


Returning from San Francisco, the Ohio delega- 
tion distributed widely a leaflet urging the forma- | 
tion of Junior societies, work for Sabbath obsery-: | 


ance and personal aeceptance of Christ by the un- 
converted. 
For September the Prayer Chain will especially 


remember the schools and colleges, that as they | 


open for the new year they may receive the spirit 
of the great Teacher, and that scholars and teachers 
alike may sit at his feet and learn of bim. 


Don’t | 
be high-minded, but be minded unto sober- | 
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A society in Plainfield, N.J., besides furnishing 
food for a camp of children sent out by a fresh-air 
fund, also makes clothing for some of them. At 
camp there is a meeting every night, in charge 
chiefly of Endeayvorers. 


An entertainment called a convention sociable 
was greatly enjoyed by the society at Pasadena, 
Cal. The rooms were divided into different sec- 
tions for the different States. Each person on en- 
tering registered, gave the name of his native State, 
and was then furnished a badge and was escorted « 
to the section of the room assigned to his State. 
The roll was called by States, and the Illinois rep- 
resentatives were awarded a banner, as they num- 
bered 15. Those that had attended any of the 
international conventions gave some of their remi- 
niscences, and then followed reports from San 
Francisco. Among those speaking was Miss A. P. 
Jones, who started the organization of Floating 
Societies. 


Cleveland’s baking 
powder is purchased by 
the United States Gov- 
ernment for the use of 
families of army officers. 

This is a guarantee 


of quality, for it has 
been officially analyzed 
and found to bea pure 
cream of tartar powder, 
or it would not be 
bought. 


70¢n 


Steaming Hot 


and made to suit, there 
is no remedy for weak= 
hess and temporary 
down-sheartedness, so 
quick and sure as a 
cup of BEEF TEA pre- 
pared from 


Licbig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of 
Beet 


Good for 
and sick ones. 


well people 
A fa= 
where 


miliar friend 


good cooking is done. 


Look for 
this sicna- 
ture in blue, 
on every jar 


Be IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


GAIL BORDEN 
) EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


Our ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YoRK CONDENSED MILK CO. New Yorn, 


SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
THE READING OF MISSIONARY BOOKS 
BY R. FLEMING 


How to have books relating to missions read 
is a question. Too often they lie on the 
shelves of our Sunday school libraries while 
some trifling story is worn threadbare. A 
mistake is often made in the choice of books. 
The lives of David Brainerd and Henry Mar- 
tyn are the precious heritage of the Christian 
Church. But it might be better for one be- 
ginning a course of reading on missions to 
take up the Autobiography of John G. Paton 
or Mackay of Uganda. 

A knowledge of the field is essential. China, 
with its 1,200 missionaries, has in our genera- 
tion attracted much attention. The Real 
Chinaman, by Chester Holcombe, is inval- 
uable as an introduction to the literature on 
this subject. The Unspeakable Turk is much 
in our thoughts. Dr. Goodell’s Forty Years 
in the Turkish Empire, Cyrus Hamlin’s 
Among the Turks and My .Life and Times, 
not only picture the Turk, but are choice bits 
of missionary biography. Those interested 
in Japan should not fail to read Life and Let- 
ters of Joseph Hardy Neesima. Titus Coan’s 
Life in Hawaii is a delightful account of the 
old Hawaii, and an acquaintance with the 
old Hawaii is necessary to understand the 
Hawaii of today. 

Sometimes a person will become interested 
in curious peoples and little known countries. 
Two fascinating books describing such are: 
Isabella Bird Bishop’s Among the Tibetans 
and James Gilmour’s Among the Mongols. 
After reading the latter James Gilmour of 
Mongolia will be wanted. 

The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffatt, fol- 
lowed by the writings or a life of their dis- 
tinguished son-in-law, David Livingstone, and 
that followed by Stanley, will give such a 
knowledge of Africa as can be obtained in 
no other way. It may be said that Thomas 
Hughes’s David Livingstone and Arthur 
Montefiore’s Henry M. Stanley are excellent 
short works on their respective subjects. The 
student of missions and of the difficult and 
perplexing phases of missionary life will revel 
in Dr. Lawrence’s Modern Missions in the 
East. Those who wish to read criticism of 
missions—not hostile or destructive, but fair 
criticism—will find it in the pages of Japan, 
Korea, China, by George N. Curzon, the Eng- 
lish statesman. 

The following five books, recently issued, 
are well written and intensely interesting: 
From Far Formosa, George Leslie Mackay; 
Chinese Characteristics, Arthur H. Smith; 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Frances Gulick Jew- 
ett; In the Tiger Jungle, Jacob Chamber- 
lain; South America—the Neglected Conti- 
nent, E. C. Millard and Lucey E. Guinness. 


THE WORLD AROUND— 


Still a Closed Country. When will Tibet be 
accessible to missionaries? Her doors are 
still closed to the living preacher although 
printed matter finds its way into the land, and 
who can estimate the power that the tracts are 
having in preparing the minds of the people 
to grasp the truth quickly and intelligently 
which at no distant day will be proclaimed 
to them. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. A steady 
advance is reported of this venerable society, 
whose total circulation of Bibles, Testaments 
and portions of the Scriptures for the year 
ending March, 1897, makes an aggregate of 
3,776,133 copies. The grand total of the soci- 
ety’s issues from its commencement ainounts 
to 151,142,802 copies. Special interest centers 
in the publication of the Bible in Uganda, 
with which the names of Mackay, Ashe, Gor- 
don and Pilkington, and other scholars of Eu- 
rope and Africa (native), are associated. The 
New Testament in Kien-Ning has been pub- 
lished. It was upon this difficult work that 
much of the energy of the late Rey. R. W. 
Stewart, one of the martyrs of Ku-Cheng, had 
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been devoted. It is noteworthy that a lady 
missionary, Miss B. Newcombe, carried no 
less than 1,306,352 publications. Although 
this shows an increase of over 200,000, a much 
larger circulation is anticipated in coming 
years. The tracts are not given away but 
sold, and in circulating 80,000 tracts about 
$6,000 has been received from sales. The 
English, American and Canadian tract soci- 
eties make annual grants on its behalf. Dur- 
ing the year there have been six fully paid 
agents, and thirteen others to whom books 
only And a small grant for traveling expenses 
have been supplied, their sales numbering 
69,000. 


The Value of the Printing Press. If the pen is 
mightier than the sword, surely the printing 
press is more potent than either in breaking 
down strongholds. The Presbyterian Board 
of Missions realizes fully its value, and has 
reason for pride in its large printing establish- 
ments in several foreign countries. The oldest 
of these was started in 1832 by the American 
Board in the island of Malta, and soon trans- 
ferred to Beirut, and subsequently, with the 
general work in Syria, came under the control 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is interesting 
to recall the fact that a missionary printer, 
Homans Hallock, in Smyrna, cut the punches 
from which the type was cast in the famous 
foundry of Tauchnitz in Leipsic, and that it 
has since become the standard of excellence in 
Arabic topography in the best printing rooms 
of the world. From this Beirut press came, in 
1865, the first printed copy of the Bible, the 
translation having been completed by that 
“genius in Arabic,’ Dr. Van Dyck. Last 
year some 17,000,000 pages of this version, said 
to be one of the most perfect translations of 
the Bible in any language, were issued, and 
are sold in all the great centers of the Moham- 
medan world from Siberia to Sierra Leone. 
Many other publications are issued, the note- 
worthy one of 1896 being The Flora of Palestine 
and Syria by Dr. George E. Post. For the 
Syrian-speaking people there is ‘a press in 
Oroomiah, Persia, which reproduces much of 
the best literature found in English, sending 
out from its bindery 1,200 or 1,500 volumes a 
year. Of all the presses of the Presbyterian 
Board the largest is at Shanghai, covering a 
half acre of ground, with a value of $50,400. 
All the Chinese type is made on the ground, 
the fonts containing as many as 6,600 different 
kinds of characters. The 115 men employed 
begin their day’s work with a prayer meeting 
led by one of their number. Other large presses 
are at Bangkok, Siam, and at Mexican, and at 
Laos. A number of newspapers are regularly 
sent out from these centers with a good circu- 
lation. As Siam is a land of rivers and canals 
and the people are fond of fishing, the book 
of Jonah is a favorite with them. 


A Novel Work. Life ona canal boat has been 
made the theme for novels and thus has been 
given a romantic and picturesque look, but 
real life upon one has another aspect. ‘Che 
households who live on these floating homes 
are a rough, migratory class, a large propor- 
tion of whom cannot read and many are habit- 
ual drunkards. ‘‘wenty years ago an English 
missionary was appointed for this special 
work. Brentford is a center for these boats, 
of which there are 10,000 registered ones, with 
a population in all, men, women and children, 
of about 40,000. To reach the children was the 
first aim and a room was hired for a Sunday 
school. Last year a day school was opened 
at Brentford, with a young lady as teacher, 
and she has on her roll over 200 names. The 
officials and those who have longest watched 
the progress of the work speak of the marked 
improvement in late years among the people. 


London City Missions. The chief workers for 
these canal boats are agents of the London 
City Mission, which has a sixty years’ record 
of work well done. It is said to be the only 
organization in London that carries on work 
by the union of Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists, an equal number of laymen from each 
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denomination composing the committee. Its 

income is about $30,000 annually. Onee a year 

all the missionaries, perhaps 500, meet for the 

Lord’s Supper, alternating between the two 

churches. As work is done for all sects, the 

aim is to have the converts unite with the 

church of their preference. It is interesting 

to note the special classes to which their care 

isgiven. The listis a long one, including many ~ 
important trades, like omnibus and tram-car 

men, cattle drovers, dock hands, bakers, nay- ~ 
vies, policemen, theater employés, scavengers, 

and the inmates of hospitals, infirmaries and 

workhouses. 


Y. P. S.Gaee 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Sept. 12-18. Bible Directions for 
Practical Life. Eph. 6: 1-9. 

One of John Stuart Mill’s most celebrated 
utterances was that he knew of no better rule 
for life than so to live that Jesus would ap- 
prove one’s conduct. This great challenger 
of the truth of Christianity could not help 
seeing the beauty of the program ‘of life which 
Jesus proposed for men. Nor can any one 
who reads the Bible candidly deny that not 
only in the commands of Christ but scattered 
through all holy Scripture, in the admonitions 
of the prophets, in the outbursts of psalmists,. 
in the shrewd maxims of the makers of the 
Proverbs and in the injunctions of the apos- 
tles, we find such nuggets of wisdom as can be 
gleaned in no other literature. The higher 
criticism or the lower criticism is as powerless 
to invalidate this sage counsel from holy men. 
of old as it is to destroy the cathedrals which 
Christian devotion has been rearing through 
many centuries. The Bible is, first of all, a 
practical book—let us never forget that—a book 
to live by and to die by. That was sensible 
advice which an aged minister once gave to a. 
young man just entering his first pastorate: 
“Get your text a week in advance, and then 
live it for several days before you begin to: 
write.’’ If we all lived upon the Bible more, 
if we actually lived out the doctrine which it 
teaches, we should cease to doubt its divine 
inspiration and authority. 

The special passage which we consider this 
week is one of similar ones in Paul’s writings 
where, after setting, forth the deepest and 
most fundamental truths respecting Christian- 
ity as a system of thought, he passes swiftly 
to the practical side of the matter and drives 
home with telling blows the lesson which he 
would have each class among his readers 
learn. It is as if he said, ‘‘ Now, you Ephesian 
Christians, all that I have been saying about 
the atoning work of Christ and his indwelling 
life in the believer is meant to bear directly 
upon your daily life in human relations.” 

Notice how specifie he is. He has a word 
for the children and the hired girls and the 
hired men, as well as for the parents and the 
rich merchants and owners of railroads who 
employ hundreds of men. Each person ad- 
dressed has a special obligation by virtue of 
the station in life in which he is placed by 
God’s providence. It is none of his business 
whether the one to whom he owes the duty is 
fulfilling the reciprocal obligation. God will 
look after that. But if each and all are faith- 
ful, God will need only to look on in approba- 
tion while the kingdom of heaven is being 
realized on the earth. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 5-11. Handling Business Reli- 
giously, Prov. 22: 22-29; Deut. 5: 19-21; 
Mark 12: 28-40, : 
Honesty. Christian and un-Christian competi- 

tion. Lhnits of ambition and content. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.} 


5 
a | 4 
Judge not thy friend until thou standest in ‘ 
his place.—Rabbi Hillel. bia “gh 
F nd 


-is purely an inference, 
“proven fact. That it serves as a satisfactory 


— 
ion! 
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. LITERATURE 


LONDON’S NEW ART IMUSEUI1 


It is the National Gallery of British Art. 
It stands in the Grosvenor Road and was 
opened by the Prince of Wales on July 21. 
The building and many of the contents are 
the gifts of Mr. Henry Tate to the nation. 
The gallery is a Corinthian edifice in the 
Graeco-Roman style, having a large and lofty 
eentral octagonal hall from which radiate 
wings with pavilions atthe further ends. It 
is a stately and beautiful structure. 

The National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, 
so familiar to thousands of Americans, is na- 
tional only in that it was founded and is main- 
tained by the nation. So far as concerns its 
contents it is not national but international. 
Many works by foreign artists are init. The 
new gallery really is more deserving of the 
title of the old one, being intended for the pro- 
ductions of none but British artists. It will 
not be surprising if the two institutions should 
come to be known at last as the National and 
the International Galleries respectively. 

Whether this distinction become recognized 
thus or not, it will be well understood and 
will prove very advantageous. It will render 
easy, for example, the study of the develop- 
ment and characteristics of British art. In 
addition to Mr. Tate’s own collection of paint- 
ings, of which many are of great and perma- 
nent merit, Mr. George F. Watts’s gift to the 
nation, including many of his own famous 


_ pictures, has been placed there. The Chantrey 


Bequest Collection also has been removed 
thither from South Kensington, as well as 
some of the most representative pictures by 
Millais, George Mason, Dyce, Rossetti, Ford 
Madox Brown, Frederick Walker, Maclise, 
Egg, Ward, Elmore, Frith, Vicat Cole, Or- 
ehardson, Swan, Sir EH. Poynter and others. 

The building, large although it is, already is 
nearly or quite full. The Tate collection is in 
a gallery by itself, occupying about a quarter 
of the whole structure. The chief source of 
future additions probably will be the Royal 
Academy, although it is anticipated that pri- 
vate givers will contribute to some extent. 
The gift is one of the most valuable in every 
sense ever made to the British nation and it 
will be henceforth one of the leading attrac- 
tions for foreign visitors, especially from the 
United States. It should‘ be added that Mr. 
Jobn Sargent, who is an’ American by birth 
although an Englishman by residence, is rep- 
resented upon its walls. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


Prof. John Bascom is an uncommonly pro- 
found writer, and few American authors can 
point to an equally philosophical list of works, 
whether their special theme be. esthetics, psy- 
chology, sociology or theology. This volume 
bears all the marks of the author’s literary 
individuality. It is not easy to be read, but 
it is good discipline for the reader, and to the 
cultured mind it is extremely suggestive and 


_at times inspiring. The general theme is the 


relation of the doctrine of evolution to religion, 
and especially the relation of faith to a com- 
plete cosmie system. 

The doctrine of evolution is accepted by 
him, if we understand the author aright, as 


‘practically established in reference to man- 


kind as well as to animals. This coriception 
It has no basis in 


working hypothesis is by many persons consid- 
ered to justify accepting and making use of it. 
This is proper, provided its hypothetical char- 
acter be plainly indicated. In this book the 
truth of the doctrine in reference to men seems 
assumed too positively. One gains the impres- 
sion that Professor Bascom means to teach 


‘that the evolutionary theory is settled for all 


time, and that religion must do its best to 
adapt itself to evolution. ‘We object to any 


~such a conception of the fixedness and final 
-authority of evolution. Let it have its due 
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place and honor. But it is not the chief. The 
author’s conception of religion also is hardly 
that generally held by evangelical believers. 
He has gone further in this volume than in 
either of his others which we recall in ex- 
pressing a sense of the unsatisfactoriness of 
some of the Christian doctrines. We are not 
always clear whether he means to be under- 
stood as having abandoned them, or as still 
holding them in some sense. 

In relation to the divinity of Christ, for ex- 
ample, he reasons that it has played a profit- 
able part in the evolution of faith, that this 
doctrine and that of the Trinity have repre- 
sented the hold of man on the highest mys- 
teries, but that they are only symbols, and 
are repeatedly modified, and perhaps are to be 
ultimately displaced by a deeper sense of the 
exclusively spiritual force of things. Heseems 
to accept the evolutionary conception of the 
rise of our race out of animalism instead of 
the theory of the fall of Adam, but he holds 
firmly to Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world, and sees in the acceptance of evolution 


' nothing that undermines or overthrows Christ’s 


authority. The book is not as effective a pres- 

entation of the writer’s views, even for edu- 

cated readers, as if it were written less in the 

language of the schools and more in that of 

the common people. But it is a strong book in 

its way. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. | 
JEROME, A POOR MAN 


Many of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s habitual 


‘readers will regard this as her best work thus 


far. Certainly it is a stirring and picturesque 
story, and very much the superior of Pem- 
broke and Jane Field. The scene is a New 
England village, as usual, and the actors are 
the plain people who form its different social 
classes yet who are all well acquainted, and 
most of whom are peculiar in some way. The 
special advance which we notice in this book 
over the author’s previous stories is that the 
salient characteristics of the various persons 
are not so exclusively unpleasant. They are 
more natural, because many amiable and loy- 
able ones are portrayed as well as those which 
are mirth-provoking or repulsive, that is to say, 
there is more of actual human nature in this 
book, and the realism of its depicting is no 
less vivid and intense. The story is too long 
drawn out and long passages might have been 
condensed with good effect, but it is the story 
of real lives. There is profound humanity in 
it. You may like or dislike the actors, but 
they cannot help being lifelike to you as you 
read. 

The peculiar flavor of village life is repro- 
duced admirably. The greed which domi- 
nates the doctor and Simon Bassett is precisely 
that of New England avarice. The agony over 
the mortgage, common to so many homes, the 
dread of the cost of the doctor’s visits, the 
groups and the personages in the country 
store—these and many another are scenes 
taken directly out of village life of perhaps 
thirty or forty years ago and put before us as 
sympathetically as they are comprehensively. 
Miss Wilkins not only is making for herself a 
lasting place in authorship, and not only is 
affording genuine pleasure to her readers, but 
her stories, this one especially, possess a 
genuine historic value. The type of New 
England life which she has caught and fixed 
before it had entirely passed out of being soon 
will be only a memory to those who knew it, 
and it hardly is likely to be ever precisely 
reproduced. With all its blemishes it never- 
theless was well worth study. It produced an 
influential fruit in the form of character 
which has helped to make this whole country 
what it is. Many of its manifestations used 
to be laughable, and some of them were even 
unpleasant and repellent, but taking them 
altogether they were more deserving of praise 
than of fault-finding, and they abundantly 
merit the attention which they are receiving 
from this author. [Harper & Bros. $1.50.] 


RELIGIOUS 


A new edition, the third, of the Hrrors of 
Evolution [H. L. Hastings. $1.00], by Robert 


> sults of value. 
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Patterson, is issued. The author was a Scotch 
clergyman who lived some time in this coun- 
try, and who possessed considerable ability as 
a thoughtful and effective critic. This bookis 
an examination of the nebula theory, geologi- 
cal evolution, the origin of life, and Darwin- 
ism, his purpose being to show that the evolu- 
tionary theory is untenable. The book is 
interesting as a study, but the evolutionary 
theory is too strongly established in the judg- 
ment of the best scientists to be much affected 
by such a treatise as this. Although some 
things which were claimed for evolution at 
first never have been demonstrated and per- 
haps never will be—for example, the evolution 
of mankind from the lower animals—the the- 
ory has a sufficiently broad and deep founda- 
tion in the natural world to justify its adop- 
tion within the wide range of its proved 
application. Such a book as this is of princi- 
pal significance as inculeating the proper 
caution, of which many scientists are lament- 
ably destitute and which all investigators of 
truth should possess. 

The Psalter and the Canticles [Christian 
Literature Co. $1.26], edited by H. G. Archer 
and Rey. L. D. Reed, is intended primarily 
for the use of Evangelical Lutheran congrega- 
tions, but it is one of those productions which 
the church universal will welcome and of 
which wide advantage will be taken. The 
contents are pointed for chanting to the Gre- 
gorian Psalm tones, and a plain song setting 
for the order of matins and vespers accom- 
pany harmonies and tables of proper psalms. 
Rev. Dr. D. H. Geissinger has supplied the in- 
troduction. The work is of high merit and, 
although it is suited especially to churches 
having a liturgical service, its value is not 
confined within so narrow a range. ‘The 
modern musical reform movement in ecclesi- 
astical circles will derive help from the book 
and will appreciate its merits. All the canti- 
cles are included. The syllabic system of 
pointing is adopted. A proper accentuation 
is indicated in type in such a way as to mate- 
rially aid the singer. The arrangement of the 
text directly under the melody is advanta- 
geous, and, alike in theory and in practical 
qualities, the work deserves cordial approval 
and will do much to familiarize the Christian 


-publie still more with pre-reformation and 


early post-reformation sacred songs. 

The late Bishop Phillips Brooks delivered 
two addresses before the Church Congress 
which some one has caused to be printed to- 
gether in a neat little volume entitled Best 
Methods of Promoting the Spiritual Life 
(Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents]. They are 
filled with the large and sweet spirit of manli- 
ness and religion, and of the suggestive utter- 
ances which fell so naturally from his lips, 
and the wide circle of his friends and readers 
will be glad of them in this form, although 
they are not novel. 

Christian Science Voices [Press of Samuel 
Usher. $2.00], by Mrs. Josephine C. Woodbury, 
is a collection of the author’s miscellaneous ut- 
terances upon Christian Science and a number 
of other subjects. They differ much in inter- 
est and value. Some are largely personal and 
many hardly are of sufficient importance to 
deserve permanent preservation in book form. 
The spirit of the author towards other Chris- 
tian Scientists who differ from her, as well as 
towards outside eritics, is kindly. ‘ 


STORIES 


My Heart Remembers How [J. H. Earle. 
$1.25] is by Margaret Bradshaw. Just why 
the story is so called is not apparent, nor is it 
much more obvious why the book ever was 
written. It is not destitute of ability or of a 
measure of interest, but it is crude and in no 
respect specially worthy of praise. The au- 
thor evidently means to deal with some social 
questions of the day; but does not pursue her 
studies of. them far enough to afford any re- 
Moreover, one passage borders 
unnecessarily and, to-us, offensively upon im- 
propriety. Although written with a good in- 
tent, it is unfortunate. The illustrations are 
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about like the rest of the book, not without 
merit but far from first-rate. 

The Touchstone of Life [F. A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents), by Ella McMahon, deals chiefly 
with people and history in New Britain, and 
it introduces some of the most vital problems 
which human beings in this life are called 
upon to solve. The master key is in the read- 
er’s hand from the outset in the fact that he is 


aware of what one of the principal characters - 


is ignorant—the relationship between the two 
heroes. As for the heroine, she is a dainty 
and altogether attractive young lady, who de- 
serves to be made happy. The author’s skill 
in delineating character and in consistently 
contrasting opposite types is much to be 
praised, and whether the life of New Britain 
in official circles is what it is here said to be 
or not, the hero blends the statesman and the 
lover successfully, and the book is more than 
ordinarily readable. It is a good story for 
summer afternoons. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bells at Evening and Other Verse (Biglow 
& Main. 50 cents} contains a number of the 
poems of Frances J. Crosby, together with a 
biographical sketch by Robert Lowry. The 
author was afflicted with blindness, but made 
her life memorable in spite of it. Her poetry 
is widely known through the popular hymn and 
tune books, but the contents of this volume 
appear to have excluded most of her produc- 
tions of that sort. Her verses are simple, full 
of feeling, dealing with common themes in a 
helpful way. 

Selections from the Poems of Timothy Otis 
Paine [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] contains 
several scores of short poems, many of which 
contain only a single stanza, and all of which 
aim to embody briefly some pleasant sentiment. 
Without ever rising to a very high level or 
often falling to a very low one, the book makes 
a pleasant but not very deep impression upon 
the reader. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued 
a single volume edition of Bryant’s Iliad [$1.00]. 
It is for the use of students. The merits and 
charms of Bryant’s translation are so well 
known that it is only necessary to remind our 
readers that this edition is issued in the neat 
and substantial form in which the publishers 
always address the public. i 

From the same house comes, in a volume of 
the Riverside School Library, Poems and Es- 
says of Ralph Waldo Emerson [60 cents], to 
which Mr. G. H. Browne has furnished an in- 
troduction. This is intended for young people 
and is well adapted for school use. It contains 
a number of Emerson’s poems, as well as the 
Fortunes of the Republic and other American 
addresses by him. 


NOTES 


—— Jane Austen is buried in the north aisle 
of the nave of Winchester Cathedral. 


— Mr. Richard Harding Davis is drama- 
tizing his recent novel, Soldiers of Fortune. 


—— Mr. Henry M. Alden, the author, has 
been editor of Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
for more than twenty-five years. 


—— Mark Twain is to pass next winter in 
Vienna. His daughter is to study there with 
the aim of becoming a public singer. 


—— Paul Dunbar, the colored poet, is being 
lionized freely in London, and his readings 
from his own works are quite popular. 


Ex-President Harrison’s recent contri- 
butions to the Ladies’ Home Journal are to 
appear in a book called This Country of Ours. 
Their publication enlarged the circulation of 
the magazine by many thousands. 


—— Mr. Putnam, of the Boston Publie Li- 
brary, contradicts the report that restrictions 
hinder the circulation of anarchistic literature 
in that institution. Certain works which 
contain immoral passages are kept from gen- 
eral circulation, but none are restricted be- 
cause of any political theories advanced. 


—— Subscribers to the Dictionary of Na- 
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tional Biography will be pleased to learn that 
the end of that voluminous work is reported 
to be in sight. Mr. George Smith, its English 
publisher, lately gave a dinner to about 200 of 
the contributors and editors. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has edited twenty-one volumes. 


— Bchn’s famous Standard Library now 
has been in existence fifty years. It contains 
reprints and translations of the classical liter- 
ature of England, France, Italy and Germany. 
It was the earliest effort of English publishers 
to furnish good literature at a low price. Its 
success was sach from the outset that Mr. 
Bohn followed it with his Historical, Philo- 
sophical, Ecclesiastical, and Antiquarian Li- 
braries and others, sixteen in all, which also 
won public favor. Accuracy of text always 
has been a special feature of these publica- 
tions. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. ; 
A PRACTICAL PHysioLoGcy. By A. F. Blaisdell, 
M.D. pp. 448. $1.20. 


Eaton & Mains. New York. 

THE LIBRARIAN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. By 
Elizabeth L. Foote, with a chapter on the Sunday 
School Library by Martha T. Wheeler. pp. 80. 
35 cents. 

Brentano's. New York. 

PROBLEMS OF NATURE. By Gustav Jaeger, M. D. 
pp. 261. $1.50. 

Stoyan Vasil Tsanoff. Philadelphia. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
GROUNDS. ByS. V. Tsanoff. pp. 203. 

Inutheran Book Concern. Columbus, O. 


BAPTIZEIN. By Ernst Gerfen. pp. 235. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, AND OTHER 
PorEmMs. By Robert Browning. pp. 80. 15 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. : . 
ZOOLOGICAL BULLETIN. Edited by C. O. Whit- 
man and W. M. Wheeler. pp. 55. 
H. B. Gibbud. Springfield. 


15 cents. 
Philadel- 


SAINT’S SWORD AND SINNER’S SOLACE. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
phia. J : 
CHAPEL-CAR WHEELER. In Memoriam. By his 
wife. pp. 32. 
MAGAZINES 
August. FORTNIGHTLY.—QUIVER.—NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
September. PALL MALL.—PREACHER’S.—ATLAN- 
TIC.—HARPER’S. 


The pee ap New Haven, 
te 


This church had its celebration on Wednesday, 
Aug. 25. It has the distinction of being alone in 
the State in holding its position in a large and 
wealthy township since its organization without 
rivalry or competition. It is today the second in 
membership in the county. In the morning there 
were historical discourses—the first by the pastor, 
Rey. C. N. Thomas, D. D., on The Settlement of the 
Town and the Location of the Families Resident at 
Organization. The paper was the fruit of great 
research, and disclosed many errors which haye 
passed as history heretofore. The second paper 
was by Rey. E. H. Byington, D. D., on The Minis- 
ters of New Haven. Dr. Byington had the advan- 
tage of having seen or heard every one of the 11 
ministers who haye served as pastors, with the 
possible exception of one. The afternoon was 
given up to informal addresses and reminiscences. 
Among the speakers were Dr. G. N. Boardman, 
late professor of Chicago Seminary ; Professors How- 
ard and Eaton with the greetings of Middlebury 
College, which has always been closely connected 
with the life of the church; Rey. C. H. Merrill 
speaking for the churches of the State; L. W. EI- 
bridge, Esq., of Middlebury and Judge J. D. Smith 
of Vergennes, who talked of the early pastorates; 
Rey. R. J. Barton, who spoke for the association of 
Addison County, and Rey. C. P. Lathrop of New 
Jersey, who told of boyhood days nearly fourscore 
years ago. The evening services, largely musical, 
began with a reception given by the ladies of the 
choir dressed in the costume of the olden times, and 
closed with a social time and refreshments. The 
chorus was under the direction of the pastor. The 
chureh has sent out seven ministers, and has had 
five missionaries in the service of the American 
Board. Among them is Dr. J. L. Barton, secretary 
of the Board, who sent a letter of regret for his ab- 
sence, which also gave the record of the church 
for gifts to foreign missions. Since 1817 it has 
failed in only four years to send an annual offering. 
The total amount has been $7,581, the annual gifts 
ranging from $1 to over $500, 
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Meetings to Come 
THE Ladies’ Foreign Missionary in 
Pilgrim Hall will be resumed, ee with frilan, 
Sept. 17, at 11 o’clock A. M. 
FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Montana, Helena, bt ew 10. 
North Dakota, Jamestown, , Sept. 14. 
Minnesota, Montevideo, Tuesday, Sept. 14. 
New Hampshire, Tuesday, Sept. 
Washington, Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
Maine, Belfast, ‘Tuesday, —. 21. 
North Carolina, Wilmington, Thursday, Sept. 23. 
Wisconsin, Ripon, Thursday, t. 23. 
Oregon, Hood River, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Sept. 

Idaho, Challis, Wednesday, Sept. 29. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Oct. 

California, Santa Cruz, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Colorado, Trinidad Tuesday, 5. 
California, South’n, Redlands, , Oct. 12 
Nebraska, Monday, Oct. 18. 


Aljabama, Marion, nesday, Novy. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in hhusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, 220.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Str 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agenk Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
on gears House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. — 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missious in the United States, evan-- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. C, A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles Ek. Ho Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Seeretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hu»- 
dred students for the ministry. Na home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Co onal House, 
Boston; 151 ase Street, Chicago, Lil. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missi work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D,, Seere’ ; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund, It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 5S. B. Fo! Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a-bequest : I bequeath to the * tees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) Chere insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Min 
as provided in the resolution of the National Cow 
the a Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 


ation, offers its services to churches pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 


B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 
Boston. Open day and evening. 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, u ours. ev 
evening a Saturday.” Branch mission, 

Haven. Isa onereeaoaes society sag sapena to all 
Congregational churches for support. - “donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corre ; . tar, 

22, Congregational House, Boston. 8 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. 
287 Hanover Street. uests sh 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The Nebraska pastor whose wife supplies 
the pulpit while he preaches at out-stations, 
and the one in California whose sister takes 
his place while he enjoys his honeymoon are 
not the only ones who have reason to be glad 
that the pulpit has opened its door to the gen- 
tler sex. It is gratifying to see that, more and 
more, women are fitting themselves for the 
ministry with the object of becoming more 
efficient helpmeets rather than with a yiew to 
independent work. ay 

As the ‘‘era of prosperity” advances and 
ecclesiastical finances improve, why may not 
many home missionary churches emulate those 
in Kansas, which, encouraged by the hary 


— 


‘secrated lives. 


fore the ¢ 
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only honorable course for a grateful church to 
pursue, considering the present straits of the 
C. H. M.S. 

We opine that some of the warm interest 
attributed by an Iowa pastor to his congrega- 
tion must have first existed in himself and 
¢ereated a response in his people, as few con- 
gregations are thus affected by the heated 
term, If it is really a case of spontaneous 
development, that pulpit will be in demand. 

A few of our Vermont and New Hampshire 
churches have been benefited lately by the 
earnestness of the Christian Crusaders, whose 
testimonies, though simple, come from con- 
After all, it is the word from 
the heart which wins a response from the 
heart. 

One happy result of establishing out-station 
Sunday schools in Nebraska has been the at- 
tracting of pupils to Endeavor and preaching 
services at the home church. This is an in- 
stance of strengthening the center by enlarg- 
ing the boundaries. 

California is ahead this week in the line of 
becoming “all things to all men” through 
welcoming to the churches bicyclists, frater- 
nities, the unemployed, et al. 

That stanch Christian worker in a Maine 
ehureh has merited the title by which he is 
ecalled in an item below. r 

The wildness of a Wisconsin section has 
felt the uplifting influences of the gospel. 

Of Special Note 

A hearty welcome to a Massachusetts pas- 
tor returned from vacation. 

Aids to study among the youth of a Wis- 


‘consin church. 


New beginnings in Florida. 


THE COLOR QUESTION IN GEORGIA 
BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR 


The Atlanta District Conference met at Im- 
manuel Church, Atlanta, Aug. 20. The main 
point of interest was the refusal by the con- 
ference of the application for admission of the 
First Churches at Atlanta and Marietta. It 
again revives the “ color’’ issue in Georgia. 

The Atlanta District Conference is made 
up of churches exclusively white. The First 
Churches of Atlanta and Marietta are ‘“col- 
ored.”’ For several years there have been 
unsuccessful attempts to break through the 
color line. 

Some years ago the First Church, colored, at 
Macon attempted to unite with a white con- 
ference, but was evaded on a question of hos- 
pitality for the delegates. Last year the First 
Church at Atlanta applied to the Gainesville 
Conference, and the reasons given for re- 
fusal were that the church was not in the 
boundary of that conference, and that the 
church had been led to make its application at 
the instigation of an enemy. This was passed 


over by the State convention as a mutual 


misunderstanding. 

_Now comes a third refusal, and with novel 
pretexts. When the delegates of the First 
Churches of Marietta and Atlanta made their 
application to the Atlanta Conference, con- 
trary to the experience of the delegates of the 
First Chureh of Atlanta at the Gainesville 
Conference, they were treated with a measure 
of consideration. They were received even 
courteously by a few of the members of the 
conference. The applications were read be- 
ference and a special committee 
-was appointed to consider them, the chairman 
of which is the secretary of the Home Mission- 
ary Society for Georgia. After about two 
hours’ delay the committee returned with a 
long report recommending the refusal of the 
applications. 

The First Church of Atlanta was refused 
on two contentions—first, because it had no 
formal letter of dismissal from the Georgia 
Association; and, second, because of certain 
statements made in the Parish Visitor, the 
organ of the church, relative to the color line 
in Congregationalism in Georgia. The first of 
these reasons applied to the Marietta church 
as well, and second ground on which it 
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was refused was that it was supposed to be in 
sympathy with the Atlanta church and should, 
therefore, receive similar treatment. 

The applicants avowed to the special com- 
mittee the sincerity of their motives in their 
action. Frequently they must travel from 
200 to 300 miles to reach their ‘‘ local’ confer- 
ence, and this distance must occasionally be 
covered to reach the State convention, involv- 
ing a burdensome and needless expenditure 
when a local conference of their own faith 
and order was at their very doors. 

The delegates stated that while they had no 
formal letter of dismission with them the 
association had for years consecutively passed 
a resolution, in view of the great distance 
some of the churches must come, advising the 
churches to unite with their nearest confer- 
ence, and the purport of this they regarded 
tantamount to a letter of dismissal. The com- 
mittee confessed that they knew that this res- 
olution had been passed. 

The statements in the Parish Visitor to 
which exception was taken were mostly ex- 
cerpts taken from communications and peri- 
odicals inspired by the treatment accorded 
the delegates of the First Church by the 
Gainesville Conference at the time of their ap- 
plication to it for membership. Not a word 
in these statements was directed to the At- 
lanta Conference, and it was therefore plainly 
not a matter about which they might take 
umbrage. The utterances were against the 
caste spirit. A very large assumption was re- 
quired to thus summarily dispose of the Mari- 
etta church simply because its delegates were 
found in company with those of the Atlanta 
church, 

The rejection seemed to have been thor- 
oughly arranged for beforehand. The report 
of the committee was adopted without dis- 
cussion, a part of the eleven delegates present 
not voting at all. The younger men of the 
meeting seemed to show a cordial feeling and 
to entertain regret over the situation, and it is 
the unanimous feeling of the refused dele- 
gates that but for the persistent and shrewd 
opposition of the superintendent of our Home 
Missionary Society of Georgia they would 
have been received by the Atlanta Conference. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

The pulpits of the city last Sunday had not many 
visiting preachers in them. At Shawmut Rey. 
Granville Yager of Hingham preached; at the Old 
South Rey. W.F. Stearns of Andover; and at Berke- 
ley Temple the associate pastor, Rey. W. 8. Kelsey. 
Broadway, Somerville, heard Dr. Smith Baker of 
East Boston; Chelsea, Central and First listened to 
Dr. J. R. Danforth of Philadelphia again, and Third 
to Rey. S. P. Cook, and Shepard Memorial, Cam- 
bridge heard Prof. J. W. Platner. 

BRIGHTON.—The pastor, Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
who has been supplying the Lindwell Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, St. Louis, this summer, was tendered 
a complimentary banquet at the Planters’ Hotel of 
that city last week. The gathering included some 
prominent churchmen of several denominations, 
who, with others, thus showed appreciation of the 
services Dr. Berle has rendered this summer and 
during former seasons. He was one of the speakers 
on this occasion. 

Massachusetts 


MALDEN.—First has maintained regular services 
during the summer. Last Sunday Rey. A. E. Colton 
preached in the morning in the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rey. H. H. French, and in the evening he pre- 
sented the Bible Cause, with the stereopticon. 

SAUGUS.—Cliftondale. A house and lot valued at 


, $6,000 have been presented to the First Church by 


Mr. C. H. Bond of Boston, whose former home was 
at this place. Mr. Bond still has a summer residence 
here, He has shown generosity to the church be- 
fore, especially in providing for half the cost of the 
present church edifice. 

WELLESLEY Hixxus.—The late Charles T. Wilder 
left among other bequests $10,000 each to the fol- 
lowing: First Church, Wellesley Hills; Whitman 
College; Robert College; American Board; Carle- 
ton College; Home Missionary Society; Colorado 
College; American Missionary Association; Amer- 
ican Girls’ College at Constantinople. To Amherst 
College, also. $15,000 is given for the purchase of 
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land on which to build a new observatory, and to 
Kimball Union Academy, New Hampshire, $5,000. 
In all about $127,000 is bequeathed to public in- 
stitutions. 


DRAcuT.—A recent reception to the pastor, Rev. 
F. I. Kelley, and his wife was a pleasant affair under 
the auspices of the W.C.T.U. The attendance was 


large. A musical program preceded the refresh- 
ments. The floral decorations were an attractive 
feature. 


WORCESTER.—Piedmont. The pulpit has had 
among its recent supplies Rev. B. Fay Mills, who 
was greeted by large congregations, President G. E. 
Reed of Dickinson College and last Sunday Dr. 
C. M. Lamson of Hartford.—Park. Rey. I. L. 
Willcox, who has been laid aside by sickness since 
the first of June, is much improved and expects to be 
back to resume work the first of September. The 
pulpit has been supplied in the meantime by brother 
ministers and the people have supported the work 
royally during the pastor’s absence. Hope. The 
church gave the pastor, Rey. E. W. Phillips, an en- 
thusiastic greeting on his return from vacation by 
the entire congregation rising, giving the Chautau- 
qua salute as he entered the pulpit and singing 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” 


NORTH BROOKFIELD.—Rey. C. S. Mills of Cleve- 
land, a former pastor, preached last Sunday in the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. J. L. Sewall, who has 
spent his vacation in Plymouth and around: eastern 
Massachusetts on bicycle trips. 

SourTH HADLEY FALLS.—The meeting-house has 
received the final touches after the repairs, and is 
again ready for use after being closed two months. 
The outlay for the renovation is nearly $1,000. 
The work has been carried on under the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society. Regular services were held 
last Sunday, the Methodist Church uniting. Rev. 
Rk. L. Swain, the pastor, preached. 


At Fourth Church, Springfield, Rev. H. C. Meserve, 
lately returned from Cottage City, preached last 
Sunday.— After a four weeks’ absence, Rev. F. L. 
Garfield occupied his pulpit at Feeding Hills.——In 
South Hadley Rey. Mr. Patten of Braddock, Pa., 
preached.—— At Greenfield Rev. Henry Hyde of 
Somersworth, N. H., preached in his former pulpit at 
Second Church.—In North Adams Rey. A. T. 
Perry of Hartford, Ct., preached. A union service 
was held in the evening. Rey. T. C. Luce of Rich- 
mond occupied the pulpit of Pilgrim Church, Pitts- 
field, in exchange with the pastor, Rey. Raymond 
Calkins.—At Enfield Rey. F. B. Richards of New 
York preached.—Rey. E. 8. Tead of Somerville 
preached in Hatfield.—At Second Church, West- 
field, last Sunday evening, reports of the recent 
Cc. E. convention were given by the two delegates 
who went to San Francisco from the First and Sec- 
ond Churches. 


Maine 


BETHEL.—A recent entertainment in behalf of 
the church treasury netted $140. The church has 
a “grand old man,’ Judge E. W. Woodbury, who 
is eighty years old, and still attends morning sery- 
ice, conducts Bible class, superintends a suburban 
Sunday school in the afternoon, and assists at the 
evening service of his own church. 

BANGOR—The Freedmen’s cause was well pre- 
sented in our city. President Woodworth of Tus- 
kegee was the preacher at Hammond Street, and 
in the evening told of his work in the heart of the 
Black Belt. Dr. Dunton and wife of Claflin Uni- 
versity, with a quintet of colored students, spoke 
at the M. E. churches and Y. M. C. A. hall. 


Vacations are closing and pastors returning with 
renewed energy to their duties. In many places 
the C. E. Societies have kept up services nobly in 
the absence of the -pastor.—The meeting house in 
Camden is being quite extensively repaired.— 
Summer visitors at Hancock Point have been fa- 
yored by services conducted by Pres. W. F. Slocum 
of Colorado, Rey. Messrs. W. B. Holcomb of New 
York, J. P. Kettle of Cincinnati and Professor 
Ropes of Bangor. 

New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER.—By the will of the late Mrs. 
Nancy Barr of this city the South Main Street 
Chureh receives $1,000, and among other public 
bequests are those to the W. C. T. U. and the 
Y. M. G. A., $500 each, the New Hampshire Home 
Missionary Society, American Board and A. M. A. 
$1,000 each and the Ministers’ and Widows’ Chari- 
table Fund $500. For a number of years she has 
been a liberal giver to her church, which she now 
remembers again. 

NEWCASTLE.—On pleasant Sunday evenings a 
largely attended praise service has been held on 
the lawn in front of the edifice. A fund of $500 
raised under the lead of the ladies’ society is al- 
ready in hand, and will soon be used in needed re- 
pairs on the interior and exterior of the church 
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building. The new pastor, Rev. Louis Elims, is 
much encouraged by the brighter outlook. 

MARLBEORO.—The pastor, Rev. J. S. Colby, is tak- 
ing his vacation in Massachusetts. He preached 
last Sunday at Dedham and will be next Sunday at 
John Street Church, Lowell. He will deliver his 
farewell sermon here Sept. 26, after a fruitful pas- 
torate of four and one-half years. 


Mont VERNON.—The pastor, Rev. T. J. Lewis, 
and daughter anticipate the pleasure of a three 
months’ visit to their native country, Wales, sailing 
about the middle of September. 

Vermont 


BARNET.—The second N. E. Band of Christian 
Crusaders has been holding meetings in the Con- 
gregational meeting house four weeks. The closing 
service was large and deeply interesting. The 
tambourines, triangle, cornet and autoharp are used 
to advantage in drawing in many who are not reg- 
ular church-goers. Forty persons came forward as 
a result of the efforts here. The workers went 
next te East Barnet and then to Littleton, N. H. 


HARDWICK.—Rey. F. F. Lewis has returned from 
California, where he attended the C. E. convention, 
and is sharing the pleasures of the journey with his 
people in evening lectures on The Sights and 
Sounds of the Far West. 


BELLOWS FALLS.—Rey. Harry N. Dascomb of 
Pullman, Ill., has supplied the pulpit for two Sun- 
days. His father was pastor here for 12 years, and 
is still held in loving remembrance by the people. 

Rey. G. N. Kellogg of Morrisville, who was seri- 
ously injured by a fall from his bicycle two months 
ago, is slowly recovering. Rey. C. W. Thompson 
of Westminster is seeking renewed health at the 
sanitarium at Clifton Springs. 


Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—United and Center have been 
holding union services. On a recent Sunday Dr. 
D. J. Edwards of the Leipsic American church 
preached. Dwight Place. Dr. J. E. Twitchell 
spent August in Concord and Amherst, but began 
his pastoral work again last Sunday. 

Rocky HiLu.—At a recent quarterly meeting the 
condition of the church was found to be excellent. 
The services are better attended than formerly, 
the general activity is greater and the finances are 
in good shape. The S. S. and Y. P. S. C. E. work 
are encouraging. 

Winbsor Locks.—Contributions to the American 
Board were volunteered to the amount of $122 last 
month as a result of the weekly appeals of the 
pastor. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New Jersey 


VERONA.—This new church on the top of Orange 
Mountain has been self-supporting from the start, 
and is now rejoicing in growing life. The father of 
one of the officers of the: church, Mr. Voorhees, has 
presented it with a beautiful communion service of 
individual cups. A lawn festival given in behalf of 
the church by friends and summer visitors, though 
much marred by rain, nevertheless netted $116. 
The pastor and his wife, Rey. and Mrs. W. J. Paske, 
spent their vacation at Ocean Grove, while three of 
the members were present at the Y. P. S. C. E. con- 
vention in San Francisco. 


THE SOUTH 
Florida 

TAMPA.—Rey. E. P. Herrick, Cuban missionary 
and trustee of Rollins College, will spend September 
in Connecticut. He has just prepared and issued a 
catalogue for the college in Spanish for distribution 
in Havana, Key West and Tampa.—ZJ/mmanuel 
Church of Christ. Aug. 22 19 members took the 
preliminary steps in the formation of the above- 
named church. The organization is located in Ibor, 
a ward of Tampa. One-half of the members are 
Cubans. Rey. E. P. Herrick has charge of the 
church. 

Fort Myrers.—A friend has offered two large 
lots in the heart of this thriving little city for the 
site of a Congregational meeting house. 

A Congregational meeting house near Pensacola 
is built on the site once occupied by a Mormon 
house of worship.——Winter Park is closed during 
the absence of Dr. E, P. Hooker, who is enjoying a 
vacation.—-Supt. S. F. Gale has been spending his 
vacation in New York State. 


THE INTERIOR 
Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower was supplied Aug. 
29 by Rey. O. D. Fisher. Regular midweek serv- 
lees are maintained under the charge of Rey. C. J. 
Riley, a former Disciple minister who has recently 
united with the chureh.— People’s. Contracts have 
been let for modern pews for the auditorium, and 
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extensive repairs will be made in the ceiling and 
approaches.—Brightwood. The Y. P. S.C. E. has 
made considerable money through a course of lec- 
tures for paying its subscription for the new edifice. 
Aug. 24 ata sociable $84 were cleared. The work 
is prospering under the enthusiastic leadership of 
Rey. C. E. Grove and his wife. Notwithstanding 
reports to the contrary, Mr. Grove has entertained 
no call elsewhere, and has no thought of leaving the 
work at present. 


CASEYVILLE.—This youngest church of the Coal 
Mine Mission is enjoying a spiritual revival. Over 
21 persons have been added since June 1, and a 
strong Young People’s Society has been organized. 


Nichigan 


DETROIT.—Polish. Rey. John Lewis, the de- 
voted pastor of this church, preaches morning and 
evening in the chapel of the Old First, where he is 
gathering an earnest church and congregation of 
his countrymen. Both pastor and people are en- 
couraged, but the time has come for better accom- 
modation for this faithful band.—Rey. Morgan 
Wood took characteristic farewell of Detroit on a 
recent Sunday evening by preaching to a great 
crowd in front of the city hall. His pulpit was Mr. 
Wills’s gospel wagon, lent for the occasion. 


CALUMET.—Dr. H. D. Hunter has had a severe 
attack of rheumatism, but is able to oceupy his pul- 
pit again. Work on the new parsonage is being 
pushed, and it is expected that it will be ready for 
occupancy by Oct. 1. It will be a model home in 
every way. The Sunday evening congregations, 
which have always been small, now usually fill the 
house. 


Port Huxron.—First. The chapel has been re- 
paired, and will be reopened soon.—Ross Me- 
morial. Additions and improvements when com- 
pleted will make practically a new edifice. These 
enlargements have been much needed for more 
than a year. 


Bic Rock.—The community is enjoying the suc- 
cessful ministry of Rey. Stephen Vaughan, who has 
a large parish in this densely-wooded Montmorency 
County. He shares his time and labors among four 
churches and as many schoolhouse appointments. 


CADILLAC.—During the pastor’s vacation the au- 
ditorium and church parlors have been thoroughly 
renovated, walls freshly tinted and new carpets 
laid. The seating has also been readjusted and the 
rostrum remodeled. 


Mr. PLEASANT.—Prof. W. W. Lovejoy, D.D., of 
Pacific Seminary, California, has been the guest for 
two weeks of Rey. H. Van Ommeren. He occupied 
the pulpit here two Sundays. 


Honor is one of Michigan’s youngest churches, 
but it grows. A chureh building has become a 
necessity and is well under way. 


Dr. J. E. Reilly of Hancock has returned from 
camp rested and invigorated, and was greeted on 
his first Sunday by large congregations. 


Wisconsin 


Two RivERsS.—Rey. Mr. Davidson has an out- 
station at Two Creeks, a most interesting work, 
ealled the “ Christian-Endeavor Home.’ The men 
listen attentively to the gospel now, when formerly 
they met to shoot turkeys and empty beer kegs. 


CUMBERLAND.—Ernest Bradley, a student, has 
supplied this pulpit for three months, and has 
greatly increased the interest in attendance on the 
Sunday evening services by organizing a Men’s 
Club. 

IRVINGTON.—The house of worship is nearly 
completed. The Sunday school has received a li- 
brary and hymn-books from the Menomonie church. 
Mr. C. B. Olds supplies for the summer. 


MENASHA.—During the vacation of Rey. S. T. 
Kidder the pulpit has been supplied by Mr. Archie 
Ball and Professor Loomis of Appleton, and by Rey. 
Mr. Ferris, a former pastor. 

ELRoy.—Rev. W. W. Ellis has organized Sunday 
afternoon classes for the boys and girls of his con- 
gregation to aid them in Christian study. 


Rey. D. L. Holbrook of Fond du Lae spent part of | 


his vacation at Lake Geneva, his former pastorate. 
Sec. H. W. Carter spent part of his vacation at 


Ashland, visiting on Madeline Island with Seere- | 


tary Grassie, Rey. A. G. Beach and See. S. E. La- 
throp of Ashland Academy. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


SHELDON.—Aug. 18 was the 25th anniversary of 
organization, and exereises in recognition of the 
fact were held. 
viewed in various papers and reports, but the spe- 


The history of the church was re- | 


cial feature of the program was an address by Rey. | 


H. D. Wiard, the first pastor, now located at Fort 
Dodge. Rey. J. M. Cumings also preached two ser- 


. 
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mons on the preceding Sunday appropriate to the 
occasion. 


MUSCATINE.—Pilgrim. Mrs. G. M. D. Slocum, 
wife of the pastor, having broken down in health, 
has been obliged to go to the sanitarium at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., for treatment. Mrs. Slocum is 
widely known in C. E. work, and her serious iliness 
will be generally regretted. 


HARLAN.—Rey. C. L. Snowden reports larger 
congregations than the house would hold all through 
the summer. ‘The hotter the day the warmer the 
interest,’ he says. 
week in camp with his Boys’ Brigade. 


AMES.—Much interest was manifested through- _ 


out the special meetings led by Evangelist Thomp- 
son, and there were a large number of conyersions. 
The churches and community haye been ‘much 
benefited. = 


The “Little Sioux Bible School Association ’—a 
child of the Pastors’ Federation formed last winter 
—has just held a successful institute of 10 days at 
Peterson, an ideal place for the purpose, having 
fine camp grounds and several miles of steam navi- 
gation through charming scenery. A profitable 
course of Bible study was led by a strong band of 
instructors, including college presidents and pro- 
fessors and prominent pastors of several denomina- 
tions. The attendance was large and earnest, and 
promises to increase next year. To Rey. A. M. 
Leichliter of Peterson belongs the principal credit, 
though others helped. The sudden death of his 
wife a few days before the institute saddened all 
hearts. Mr. Leichliter, however, bravely continued 
his work. It is expected that the institute will 
meet regularly. 


Minnesota 


PILLSBURY.—Mr. Ludwig Sundeen of Carleton 
College has preached here for two months and has 
been the means of developing considerable interest 
among the Scandinavians. 
be organized which will be served in common with 
the English-speaking chureh and worship in its 
meeting house. Mr. Sundeen has also served at 
Flensburg, where a house of worship is in process of 
erection. < 


AITKEN has been so weakened that it is obliged 
to withdraw its call to Rev. David Donovan to be- 
come its pastor. Mr. Ernest Day is just closing his 
summer work and an effort will be made to secure 
a supply for the winter. 


Dawson.—Rey. James Watt of this place, or- 
dained by council Aug. 26, comes from the Scotch 
Presbyterians and his examination showed him to 
be soundly orthodox. 


FERGUS FALLS.—An effort is being made to se- 
cure a parsonage. The house of worship is one of 
the finest in the State and is only slightly encum- 
bered with debt. 


Kansas 


Pittsburg recently tried the expedient of a self- 
denial week to meet a pressing financial need, and 
succeeded. in raising the amount desired.—The 
Second Church (Welsh) of Emporia has yoted to 
conduct its Sunday evening services in the English 
language.—The frontier churches in Buffalo Park 
and Collyer are keeping up services by the reading 
of sermons, with good attendancé and interest. 


Encouraged by the abundant harvests, several 
churches propose a voluntary reduction of mission- 
ary aid, or self-support, at the expiration of their 
pastors’ present commissions. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Mr. Snowden recently spent a _ 


A chureh will probably - 
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Nebraska 

Fort CALHOUN.—The pastor, Rey. S. A. Parker, 
aided by an efficient layman, has succeeded in de- 
veloping a promising work in the line of district 
Sunday schools and out-stations. The home school 
has inereased in numbers and efficiency, and its 
session occupies the hour of morning service. In 
the afternoon the pastor visits one of the out-station 
schools, where he speaks on some aspect of the 
lesson, returning to preach at the home church in 
the evening. The Endeavor Society is strong, and 
a large number of young people come in from the 
country to attend the C. E. meeting and the evening 
service. The attendance at all these schools Aug. 22 
numbered 184, The pastor left the following day for 
a vacation in Colorado. This church is the only one 
working in the neighborhood. 


OMAHA.—Plymouth, encouraged by the near real- 
ization of its hopes in the bonding of its indebtedness 
with the C.C. B.S., has secured sufficient additional 
offerings from the congregation to repair the foun- 
dations of the building and beautify the audience- 
room, which, when frescoed, will present an attract- 
ive appearance. Public services have been sus- 
pended during the progress of the work. 


RIVERTON.—Rey. Samuel Williams spent Aug. 15 
with the pastorless churches of Bladen, Campbell 
and Upland, preaching at each point and making a 
trip of 70 miles. Mrs. Williams supplied the pulpit 
during his absence. 

DEW1T?T.—Mr. R. H. Potter of Union Seminary 
has supplied here during his vacation with great 
acceptance. He will soon begin his senior year in 
Chicago Seminary. 

LINCOLN.—First. Rey. Lewis Gregory has re- 
turned from his trip to the Black Hills and was in 
his pulpit Aug. 22. 

North Dakota 


CoOPERSTOWN.—Scandinavian is to lose its pas- 
tor, Rey. 8. M. Andersen, who has also opened five 
or six out-stations, within a radius of forty miles, 
among the Swedes and Norwegians. This is a 
field of rare promise for work among Scandinavians, 
who form about 70 per cent. of the population. 
They are now becoming alienated from their Lu- 
theran associations, and readily respond to overtures 
from Congregationalists. 
similar field in Merrill, Wis. 

MiIcHIGAN Crry.—During the less than three 
years’ service of Rey. U. G. Rich here and at Crary 


and Lakota, two churches have been organized and | 


two meeting houses erected. His work in this field 
will close Sept. 16. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 
Los ANGELES.—Bethlehem, in the midst of a dense 


population, has 13 rooms, three paid workers and a | 
large force of consecrated young people, who give | 
A men’s rescue band conducts | 
through the winter and spring an early morning | 


all their spare time. 


service at the Gospel Union.» On Tuesday evenings 
they furnish’tunch for the‘tinemployed. They also 
are ready at all times to assist men just out of jail, 
feeding and clothing them and, when possible, find- 
ing employment for them. A children’s choir and 
boys’ club interest the young folks. There are also 
a sewing school of nearly 100 members, a Y. W.C. A., 
a choral class and a young men’s league, aside from 
the organizations usually found in our churches. 


SonNoMA.—In response fo an invitation extended 
by the pastor, the auditorium was crowded on a 
recent Sunday evening by the several fraternal soci- 
eties in town. Some present had not been to church 
before for several years. 

SAUSALITO.—While’ the pastor is absent on his 
wedding tour, his sister, Miss Florence Yarrow, is 
supplying the pulpit. She is pastor’s assistant in 
the Third Church, Los Angeles. 

OAKLAND.—First. Rey. C. R. Brown, pastor, has 
prepared a series of evening sermons on his recent 
trip to Egypt and Palestine. 

A neat rack for 30 wheels has been provided for 
bicyclists by the First Church, Pasadena.—Rey. 
and Mrs. R. H. Sink of Stockton are enjoying a 
trip to Alaska. During their absence the edifice is 
closed. \ 


\ HAWAII 


HonoLutu.—First. Rey. C. M. Hyde, D. D., after 
20 years of labor, during which he has successfully 
trained a large number of native pastors and mis- 
sionaries, has sailed, with his wife, for a short visit 
to Japan, after which he expects to resume his work. 
—Central Union. The pastor, Rev. D. P. Birnie, 
formerly of Allston, Mass., is about making a second 
trip to the Island Kingdom. During his absence the 
pulpit will be supplied by Dr. H. N. Hoyt of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


= {For Weekly Register see page 332.) 


Mr. Andersen goes to a | 
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Education 


— The vertical writing system must be 
used hereafter in all the schools of Kansas. 


—- Prof. George F. Lane of Pittsburg, Pa., 
is to be director of the school of musie¢ at 
Ripon. 


— Miss Mary McLean, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. J. K. McLean of Pacifie Theological Sem- 
inary, has accepted the call to the chair of 
English literature at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. = 


— The Roman Catholic Summer School, 
now six years old, has held another success- 
ful session of seven weeks on its grounds on 
the western shore of Lake Champlain. Pres- 
ident McKinley was its guest for one after- 
noon recently. Among the subjects which 
have been discussed this season are: Phases 
of Shakespearian Study, The Development of 
Greek Literature, The Liturgy of the Catholic 
Chureh, The Stage as an Educator, Philoso- 
phy and Pedagogy. There also have been lec- 
tures and conferences on literature and the 
study of languages. 


The SEPTEMBER 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


Is rich in suggestive 
matter for girls: 


The Girl 


About to be Married 


Will find the newest ideas in decorations 
for home weddings: also a full outline 
of the groom’s part in his wedding. 


The Girl 

Starting Her New Hore 
Will find in Mrs, Rorer the wisest help 
and counselor. This month she tells 
twenty ways of making bread and rolls: 


also how the small leaks in a household 
can be avoided. 


The Girl Who Aspires to Art by Ruth Ashmore 
ANew Waltz by the Composer of “Erminie” 
Hamlin Garland’s Story of a Beautiful Girl 
All the New Winter Fashions for Girls 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 
Twenty-five Cents for Three Months 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Bed Rests (with ad- 
justable arms), 

Bed Tables, 

Spinal Couches, 


Hospital Beds, 

Wheel Chairs(with 
push handles or 
hand rims or 


both), Hospital Couches, 
Invalid Chairs, Commode Chairs, 
Crutches, Leg Rests, 
Stretchers, Bidets, 


Back Rests, 
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Build Up Health 


By nourishing every part of your system 
with blood made pure by taking Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla. Then you will 
Rich have nerve, mental, bodily and 
digestive strength. Then you 
Red need not fear disease, because 
your system will readily resist 
Blood scrofulous tendencies and at- 


tacks of illness. Then you will 
know the absolute intrinsic merit of Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands of wonderful cures 
prove the unequaled merit of 
Sarsa= 


Hood’s parilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


are tasteless, mild, effective. 
All druggists. 25 cents. 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 

8. HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 

11. HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GOD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. ‘“ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
21." TAM.” 

22. “IT AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLES. 

29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. 

32. PAUL. 

All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postagé prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


BUYING RELIEF. 


There are certain standard pieces of in- 


valid furniture which are needed in every ill- 
ness. 
are sure to require them sooner or later. 
When in need please remember that we are 
headquarters in New England for furniture 
for 


They ought to be inevery house. You 


the sick. 
Here is a partial list: 
Invalid Tables, Reclining Chairs, 


Night Cabinets, Adjustable Couches, 
Crosby Invalid Nurses’ Cots, 

Beds, Fracture Bedsteads, 
BedFrames(tohold Adjustable Chairs, 


Carrying Chairs, 
Pillow Bed Tables, 
Rolling Chairs. 


weight of blank- 
ets from pa- 
tients), 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of furniture for the sick. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Ordinations and Installations 


One Hour a Day Labor 


TT, Jas., Dawson, Minn., Aug. 26. Sermon, Rev. 
T: E Lewis: other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. W. Todd, 
System E. C. Lyon, Thos. Thompson. 
is ; Resignations 
A STORY FOR LABOR DAY BAYLEY, Alfred, Haywards, Cal. 
r : ¢ - FLINT, Wm. H., Metamora, Mich. 
John W. Baker of Rindge and his cousin, GORTON, Dempster D., Michigan Center, Mich., to 


pursue studies at Olivet College. 


George K. Payson of Yankee Prairie, two HOOD, EK. Lyman, Park Ch.. Berkeley. Cal. 
; o 1 @ , sne s nic P MITCHELL, Wim., Roseland, La. Will make his home 
young men of twenty, spent the night of Aug. in Detroit after Oct. 1. 
16, 1857, upon the top of Mount Monadnoek, “Gare Lorenzo W., Standish, Me., to take effect 
® ® : sept. 1. 
sleeping with their overcoats on and sheltered POST, W. Stanley, Wapping, Ct. 
: ° aad PRATT, D ht M., Williston Cl Portland, Me., ré 

by two big bowlders. After duly observing “jews resi mation, Eo at) ataae MOG di atten aosneral 

* ‘ise ,eAore’ y - we) aric ‘ years’ pas 5 
the sunrise, George ventured to remark that RICH. ees i, Michigan Otty, Lakota and Crary, 
Monadnock was some bigger than a haystack, N. D. ; 

4 if * RU RING. Victor H., will close his work at Highmore, 
which was the nearest approach to a moun- S. D., Sept. 1 and Rev. D. L. Thomas will supply 

tommnirarty 


tain he had ever seen at his home in Coneord, 
Ill. 

In descending the peak they compared notes 
in regard to their chances of success in life as 
farm boys. It appeared that each made a 
business of reading in winter, and upon 
John’s suggestion they agreed, thereafter, to 


SOLAND T. Jas. A., Staffordville and W. 
take effect Oct. 18. 
TRUSSELL, Wm. F., 

Minn. 
WHITMAN, Eugene Z., Wolcott, Vt. 
WOOD, Saim’l, Havelock, Neb., to take effect Sept. 31. 


Stafford, Ct., to 


Dodge Center and Claremont, 


Churches Organized 
SHERMAN, Cal. 


write letters to each other once in three : ne ; 
: Sy The : al conventi 2 Massac ptts S. S. 
months, making some report of their intel- Boenhee sonvention of the Maseaphusetts 
i Association will be held at Fitehburg, Oct. 5-7. An 
lectual acquisitions. : : a sk en ie 
4 : 3 important educational meeting is promised. 
In his first letter after returning home, 


George proposed that they should adopt a 
one hour a day labor system. And the next 
summer, when John took his annual Monad- 
nock outing, he carried George’s letter and a 
copy of his reply to it to the top of the moun- 
tain, and buried them under as big a bowlder 
as he and I could lift a little with our whiteoak ~ 
levers. It was a stone of witness, and during | 
the thirty-nine years following their reports | 
to each other alluded to their one hour a day | 
reading habit as ‘‘old Monadnock.” It signi- | 
fied a system as steadfast as the mountain. | 
This year, upon Aug. 16, when we visited | 


For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “A wonderful 


remedy which gave me most gr atifying results in 
the worst forms of dyspepsia. 


PMake 


Easy 
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Make Gookine 
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No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 


it. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Here’sa Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s £220" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato «auce. Delicions hotorcold. At 
| apa send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 
} Van Camp Packing Co., 

324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 


! 


Monadnock together, Mr. John W. Baker told 

me the outcome. He and his cousin had read | 

in no year less than 365 hours, with an added | ’ 

hour for leap year. Each kept a set of books, | Don t try to 

recording his hours of reading and what he - 

had read, and then made to his cousin a report | keep house without a 

once a quarter. They were Christian men, 

and what they read on Sundays was appropri- a 

ate to the day. What they could not read in A 

the busy summer season they made up in the 2 

winter, so as to complete the daily average. a 
Mr. George K. Payson has been, during sev- sa. 

eral years, a member of the Illinois legisla- d 

ture in the House or the Senate, and he is Ag 

considered one of the best read men in the | fe 

state. And concerning Mr. Baker, I have oc- a 

casion to know that he is esteemed as one of is the ‘‘Greatest Help” q 

the best all-round men for intelligence in 4 a. 

southwestern New. Hampshire. - to modern cooking 2 
Multiply 365 by 40 and add ten for leap : g 

years and you have 14,610 hours. Divide ever invented. g 

this by six hours a day and you have 2,435 A : Ww) A 

days. Divide this by 313 secular days in a g 

year and you have 7.77 years of reading at G ae RA Ni  @- ES. g 

six hours a day for six days in the week. g 

Here is a course of nearly eight solid years a The Glenwood agent in your town has them. Q 

of study which is open to any farm boy or DOO O00 8-5-5-9-5-6-5-0-9-0-6-0-5-0-0-0-8-5-8-8-8-8-8-8-5 6-6-5 

shop boy, or to any girl in any employment : vs rg: % 

who will adopt a one hour a day labor system UNLIKEOTHER BELLS ie 


LYMYER 


and stick to it for forty years. JAFFREY. SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


CHURCH OUBFREE CATALOGUE 


Bi2isS. TELLS WHY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Eaundry Co., ce soni Qo. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT | MANUFACTURING 


Weekly Register 


Calls 


oe 

ANDERSEN, 8S. M., Scandinavian Ch., Cooperstown, & PEA 

N.D., to Merrill, Wis. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1, pes? 
BROWN, Frank J., Verndale, Minn., to Bethany Ch., PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER — Trt. 

Minneapolis Send for Price ras Catalogu 
BROWN, Victor F., Strawberry Point, Io., to Central MeSHANE BE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 

City mS —- 
OOLE, Arthur C., Chicago Sem., for a year to St. Johns 


bury Cente 


r, Vt., whe r he has bee + supplying 
CROWELL, 


Preston R., Greenfield, H., to P hillipston 


Blake Bell Foundry 


and Petersham, Mass. Accepts, aod has be gun work. Established in 1820. 
DAVIDSON, Wm. W., New Haven, Ct., to Vernon. for Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO, 
eight months. Accepts . i a Saal - y deseripti ingle orc 
as NCKLEE, Maurice J. (layman), Meriden, N. H., to a Addisons eee nt OBIE A CHTNGG, 
Jornish. Accepts, and has begun work. > 
EDWARDS, Geo. N., Yale Sem., to Westford, Ct. Ac BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
cepts —— _——. RT rae ae 
GREELEY, Frank N., San José, Cal., -acific Grove. | 
BEE Frank San José, Cal., to Pacific Grove. Buckeye Bell Foundry 
JONES, John E., recently of Hope, N. D., to Dexter. ..W. Vandazen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Accepts 


Bost Pure Cop- Church Bells & Chimes, 


LODER, Achilles L., Hyde Park, Mass » sfighont Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 


,to supply for six 
months at Clarendon Hills Ch 


’ Hyde Park, Accepts 


MILLER, Willis J., Oberlin Sem., to Linwood, Kan., for R PH AS eran” Peil in Americ, 
the present. Accepts Ea re 
PHELPS, Lawrence, recently associate pastor at Berke 
ley Temple, Boston, to Bristol, R.I 
ROSS, Joseph L., Chicago Sem., to Whiting, Ind A‘ 
cepts 
WILSON, John W., Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis, to 
First Ch., Council Bluffs, lo. Accepts, to begin Sept Steel Alloy Church & Schoo! Bells. “Send for 
12 


Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Aillshore, O 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 


(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 


filled orders for 50,000, Wr RECOMMEND THEM 


WITHOUT RESERVE, 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


i Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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From the Hawkeye State 


Seldom indeed has Iowa looked so beautiful 
in midsummer. The rains have been copi- 
ous, and the fields are as green as in the early 
springtime. It is said that the crops of the 
State will be larger than at any time since 
1870. The acreage is large. 
acres of corn have been planted. The yield 
last year was nearly forty bushels to the acre, 

_and will not fall below that this year if the 
season continues favorable. Here is a source 
of wealth, one would think, more inviting than 
the mines of the Klondyke. There are also 
4,500,000 acres of oats and 3,000,000 acres of 
hay that have already beenvharvested. The 
assessors report nearly 6,000,000 hogs that are 
being prepared for the market. These num- 
bers are too large to comprehend, but they 
convey an idea of the never-failing source of 
wealth that Iowa possesses. There are al- 
ready abundant evidences of returning pros- 
perity. 

The Christian Endeavor Society of Iowa is 
making an earnest effort to prevent Sabbath 
desecration. A railroad hires a certain fa- 
mous preacher to give a sermon on Sunday at 
a famous summer resort and pays him $500 
for the effort. The railroad reaps a rich har- 
vest in the Sunday excursions that it plans, 
and it charges fifty cents to each one who 
wants to hear the gospel of righteousness ex- 
pounded. At a Yecent convention of the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. a strong resolution was passed 
condemning Sunday excursions and the prac- 
tice of this celebrated preacher for lending 
himself to this money-making scheme. 

The Republican State Convention, held at 
Cedar Rapids, was the largest that ever as- 
sembled in the State, and in some respects 
the most enthusiastic. Under the present 
ratio of representation the body is so large as 
to be unwieldy. It actually numbered nearly 
1,550 delegates, and there were more visitors 
in attendance than at any such meeting ever 
held in lowa. A tent accommodating 6,000 
was secured for the occasion, and was filled to 
overflowing. The visitors give unbounded 
praise to the people of Cedar Rapids for their 
wonderful hospitality. There were not hotel 
accommodations for half the crowd, but all 
were comfortably cared for in private houses. 
The chairman of one of the leading commit- 
tees was a prominent Democrat, and he la- 
_bored as hard as any one to make the conven- 
tion a success. The Democratic postmaster 
also made special efforts in his arrangements. 

The strategic movements so familiar to 
political manipulators were never used more 
effectively than in this convention, not in the 
way of fraud and bribery. Probably little or 
nothing of this prevailed. Still there was 
much trading between counties, and delega- 
tions often gave votes where- they knew the 
yotes would do no good. The managers of 
the different candidates had their forces under 


fine discipline and used them to good advan- | 


tage. The candidate for governor, who led on 
first ballot, did not come near a nomination. 
‘He tried to call out the highest possible vote 
at first.. The manager who manipulated the 
yotes of the successful candidate held back at 
least 150 yotes on first ballot. He then in- 
ereased tlie votes gradually till he saw that a 
stampede to his candidate was possible. 

All agree that the candidate for the govern- 
orship, Hon. L. M. Shaw, is a good, clean man 
who will not need to apologize for his private 
life or his public acts. He is a member of the 
Methodist Church and is said to be an earnest 
Christian worker. He is not only a supporter 
of his own church, but has charge of a Sab- 
bath school in the country. Some who have 
worked with the third party will support him 
because he is a true man. On the other hand, 
it is thought the third party will have a 
stronger following this year than for several 
years. Many think that the legalizing of the 
manufacture of liquors in Iowa was a com- 
plete surrender to the liquor power, and cer- 
tainly the Republican party must assume re- 
sponsibility for this measure. 


About 8,000,000. 
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Towa College bids fair to open with a larger 
attendance than ever. President Gates is in 
Kurope and will not be back till the middle of 
October. He has never been worried over the 
suit against him by a prominent book house. 
The sympathies of the people are largely with 
him and the outcome is awaited with interest. 
Arrangements have been made for the regular 
inauguration of the new president at Tabor in 
October. Our English-German College at Wil- 
ton is doing a fine work among the Germans 
and is worthy of liberal support. ow. w. a. 


Recent [mportations 


By Steamship “Sikh” from Hong Kong, 
Ship “Imberhorne”’ from Yokohama, 
Steamship ‘“ Constantia”? from Hamburg, 
Steamship “ Norse King’? from Antwerp, 
and the ‘‘ Pavonia”’ from Liverpool. 

We have just landed importations of 
Chinese, Japanese, German, French and 
English CROCKERY, CHINA and 
GLASS, that will prove attractive to 
buyers. 

These importations complete an exhibit 
of Dinner Ware, embracing all grades 
from the ordinary up to the finest designs 
from the best makers, to be seen in our 
Dinner Set Department, which comprises 
the largest variety exhibited on this con- 
tinent, and by having so many stock pat- 
terns of Dinner Ware we are enabled to 
allow the buyer to reject items not wanted, 
also to add to and match the set bought 
for years to come; an advantage appre- 
ciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Also, China Course Sets, Fish Sets, 
Game Sets, Dessert Sets, Salad Sets of 
exquisite designs. 

Golf, Tennis and Whist prizes. An 
extensive exhibit to choose from, gleaned 
from the best potteries and glass factories 
in the world. 

Boston Souvenir China Plates from 
Wedgwood, sixteen views, the four latest 
ones being the “‘Green Dragon Tavern, 
Union Street, styled by Daniel Webster 
the Headquarters of ‘the Revolution’’; 
“The Old State House, Boston, East End, 
rebuilt 1712”’ (a new engraving from an 
etching by Blaney); “Old Brick Church, 
then Marlboro, now Washington Street, 
1713, site of Joy’s, now Rogers building ”’; 
“King’s Chapel, Boston, built 1686, rebuilt 
1749.” 

These views are on Plates and Pitchers 
in Wedgwood’s old blue. 

Jardinieres. We have now complete 
an exhibit comprising the best shapes and 
decorations from the various French, 
English, Japanese and American Pot- 
teries, from the ordinary up to the high 
cost; the large and very large palm pots 
and pedestals from Hong Kong, costing 
$120.00 each. 

Umbrella Holders, an extensive va- 
riety, more than 80 kinds to choose from. 
$2.00 up to $80.00 each. 

LAMPS. Never before in late years 
has our Lamp Department been so attrac- 
tive with really fine Lamps. Visitors will 
find the exhibit in the gallery. All grades 
from the ordinary low cost up to the ex- 
quisite and costly designs. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 
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Joel Goldthwait 


& CO. 
HAVE JUST OPENED 


And arenow ready to show a large 


and very fine line of 


SOUTGH AXMINSTER 
ENGLISH WILTON 
* BAUS OBL 


WITH A FULL STOCK OF 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons, Brussels 
Axminsters, Velvets 
Tapestries and 
Ingrains 


The Style and Coloring 
adapted to the present styles 


of Furnishings. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


NEAR CORNHAILL 


H. GAZE & SONS’ Ltd. 


ANNUAL 
ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 

NOV. ¢ 

Personally conducted 

Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


8275 to 8490 

Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
application. 
Independent Tickets 

Every where. 
Choice berths on all 
steamers. 

W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


The committee appointed by 
| the National Council to _pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
| sion have reported, and their 
| Form of Admission is now 
/ 


Form of printed in convenient form 

as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 

Ad j ion The Congregationalist Leaflet 
MSs series. 

Sent, postpaid, 3 cts. ; 10 copies, 25 cts. : 100 copies, #2.00. 


Preaching on Boston Common 


Rey. E. A. Horton has expressed at length 
the views which he believes Unitarians hold 
concerning the opportunity for religious work 
by Sunday services onthe Common. He makes 
the following comments on the article and 
editorial on this subject in a recent issue of 
The Congregationalist : 


The editorial is very much to a practical 
and important point. The question is, 
whether the different denominations in 
the city wish to make proper and efficient 
use of this Boston Common opportunity. 
The editor puts this forward when he says, 
in substance, what a pity it is that visit- 
ing clergymen and well-known pastors of 
the evangelical faith do not find it worth 
while to take a hand in this affair and 
carry it up to worthier standards. I have 
been told that the Baptists and Episco- 
palians have secured permits to do this 
very work we Unitarians are doing, but 
Ihave not yet perceived any distinct ag- 
gressive development of the intention. 
For this Iam truly sorry. The Unitarians 
are not on Boston Common to tear down 
or make war upon any other denomina- 
tion. They would welcome the strong, 
uplifting representation of able men from 
the pulpits of all the otherchurches. .Cer- 
tainly there would be a sure education for 
the average clergyman in thus standing 
out, unpropped by any artificial aids of 
form or location, to talk to the people as 
they are found in everyday life. It has 
been so with the men of our church who 
have thus far taken part. If any one 
thinks that it is an easily performed task, 
this speaking in the open air to a shifting 
erowd, he indulges a vast mistake. These 
men and women who listen are not such 
obtuse and indifferent creatures as Mr. 
Hartt, in his hilarious way, would make 
them out to be. Those utterances which 
go home and touch the common sources 
of high sentiment, noble duty and Chris- 
tian hopes are listened to, as the editorial 
says, “‘with reverent attention,” and they 
cannot fail to result in after meditations 
and beneficial memories. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


PEIRCE—KELLY—In Derby, Vt., Aug. 25, by 
H. M. Perkins, W. M. Peirce of Abington, Mass., 
Bertha J. Kelly of Derby. 

WYCKOFF—BAKER—In Harrisville, N. Y., 
Chas. T. Wyckoff and Georgia C. Baker 
Peoria, Ill., after Oct. 1. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Rey. 
and 


Aug. 18, 
At home in 


HORINE- 
Horine, 


In Battle Creek, Mich., 
formerly of Ogden, Io. 


Rey. Stephen 


MRS. CALISTA HITCHCOCK 


Mrs. Calista (Childs) Hitehcock, wife of Deacon Na- 
thaniel Hitchcock of Deerfield, passed on to the better 
life the 28th of July. All who knew Mrs. Hitchcock will 
fee] that the world is poorer by the loss of a saint. 
was not a life of stir and turmoil in which she battled 
valiantly for the Lord. Born in the little hamlet of 
Wapping, at her marriage she moved only two miles to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dif 


Hers |} 


Deerfield village, under whose grand old elms she passed | 


a life of love and good deeds. 
were her lot. The only son, 

would have been the support of his parents in their old 
age, 


Sorrow and sacrifice also 


manhood in Andersonville. 


gut the heart thus left 
desolate did not murmur, 


and the years since then have 
been beautiful with sweet submission to the Father’s 
will. Although left childless, Mrs. 
mother tn Israel. 
in the Congregational church, 
children who “rise up and call her blessed.” For fifty- 
seven years the husband and wife lived together their 
life of quiet consecration, devoting themselves to the 
church which was dear to their hearts. Then God 
called, and gently, peacefully separated them, 
her through the dark waters into the company of the 
dear Saviour and her other friends. The separation was 
sorrowful, but the husband patiently waits his call to 
come home. Her memory {fs a precious legacy to her 
friends. M.S. H. 


Tue cost of china and glass has been so reduced 
in the past few years by improved methods of firing 


a young man of talent, who | 


gave his life for his country, laying down his young 


Hitchcock was a | 
For years she taught the infant class | 
and many are her spiritual | 


leading | 


and decoration that, notwithstanding the new | 
duties, prices are much lower than a dozen years 
ago. Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton’s establishment 


on; Federal Street is a busy scene at this season, 
Strangers from the West and South regarding Bos- 
tonias the place of fine china shops. 
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SAVE time and money by taking Adamson’s | 
Botanic Cough Balsam, at the very beginning, | 


instead of trifling with useless imitations. Its effect 
is instantaneous and the worst cough quickly yields 
and disappears. Throat and lung diseases of every 
kind are speedily cured. At all druggists. 

THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG, On which 
was fought the decisive, as well as the greatest, 
battle of the Civil War, is one of the points of inter- 
est visited on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
and Washington, which will leave Boston Sept. 8. 
Rate, including all necessary expenses during the 
entire time absent, Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


an 
D000. 


THE POETIC “PROVINCES.” 
like the better times, keeps constantly growing. 
The popularity of ‘the Provinces” is constantly on 
the increase, and interest in them on the part of 
intending tourists is by no means confined to the 
East. Indeed, many people are nowadays journey- 
ing from the Central and far Western portions of 
the United States to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, there to find sweet re- 
lief from the heat and monotony of the interior, as 
well as to revel in conditions of social life, climate 
and scenery entirely different from those they have 
been accustomed to. Even in the case of New Eng- 
landers—thousands of whom make their summer 
headquarters in the Maritime Provinces—the change 
in these respects is a marked one, and largely ex- 
plains the popularity of this favored part of the 
continent with our own people. There is a potent 
attraction about this delightfully cool, invigorating 
and romantie region, especially in that part of it 
known as “the land of Evangeline,” that invariably 
makes one visit to it the precursor of dozens more. 
August and September are two of the best months 
in which to make a trip to the Provinces. The sea- 
son is a trifle later than in New England, and the 
rock-girt British possessions are then in the hight 
of their climatic glory. A tour by rail to St. John, 
varied, perhaps, by side trips up the St. John River, 
across the Bay of Fundy to Digby, the Annapolis 
Valley, the ‘‘ Evangeline’ country, Halifax, and, if 
possible, to Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island 
—this trip, or any part of it, will prove a most de- 
lightful and instructive vacation experience to any 
sincere lover of outdoor life. The expenditure of a 
two-cent postage stamp is all that is necessary in 
order to possess one’s self of any desived informa- 
tion respecting these provincial tours—their cost, 
duration, ete. The passenger department of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Union Station, Boston, 
will make prompt and full reply to any such in- 
quiries; and it is scarcely necessary to add that the | 
facilities for “getting there’’ offered this season by 
the Boston & Maine represent the acme of comfort 
and celerity. | 


—Their popularity, 


PA Vacancy — 


forit at all. 


That is 
have at 


It never 
considerable progress. But it i 
shelf all the time. 


and all diseases of the breathing 


Large Bottles, 
Small Bottles, 35c. 
Trial Size, = toc. 
At all good drug stores. 


75¢- 
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an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and rest for tired 
mothers in a warm bath with Currovra Soap, and a 
single application of Curicura (ointment), the great 
skin cure. The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 


(iticura 


U 


Issold Nang the world. Potrer Drve axp 
CuemM. Cokp., ae ge ton. mam **How to Cure Baby 
Humors,” mailed fre ar 


CORT BIRANDO Ttching and Sealy, with Types of Hair 


Grand caren Prize of 
6,600 francs at Paris 


‘Quina- “Laroche 


zs Possesses in the highest degree the en- 

5 tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera } 
Debility and Wasting Diseases ; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
Ge N. William St. 


fodide af ron 


Tre Most SuccessFuL REMEDIES OF EuROPE, 
for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 

None genuine unless signed ‘‘ BLANCARD. oi 

rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


: EB. oo & phate N.Y. Agents for U.S. 


In many a household there is 
Hosts of chil- 


why every mother ought to 
her elbow a bottle of :::: 


/Adamson’sBotanic 


Cough Balsam 


fails to cure Croup if taken at 


the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 


s wise to keep a bottle on the 
Colds, Pneumonia, 


organs. It cures, remember. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 


atTMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS and 
658 


WASHINGTON ST. 
PRICES. OPP. BOYLSTON ST: 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
" BOSTON. 
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New England Village Life 


There are certain authors, who now have 
the ear of the public, who seem bent upon 
giving the world at large the impression that 
village life in New England is hard, somber, 
repulsive. The average village, if we are to 
accept the testimony of current literature, 
“suffers a gradual stagnation unto death; 
farms are abandoned and fallen into decay; 
the youth emigrate to the cities to be seen no 
more; the family library is limited to a Bible 
and the Farmer’s Almanac; the forms of 
speech are uncouth and ungrammatical; the 
mentality crude and narrow; and life itself a 
dull monotony of the commonplace.’’? Now one 
has only to travel about and view village life 
with unprejudiced eyes to see how false is such 
a conception. And yet who can deny that it is 
a fair statement of the impression one would 
gather from reading Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s 
Pembroke, for instance? Fortunately there 
are more discerning critics, and it is a pleasure 
to note that among them must be enrolled one 
of our contributors, Miss Estelle M. Hurll, 
whose letter respecting this question in a re- 
cent Boston Transcript was dignified and 
clever. Especially interesting to our readers 
will be her remarks respecting the Congrega- 
tional chureh in the typical village which she 
describes : 


The Congregational church dates its 
organization back to the beginning of the 
last century and proudly preserves the 
traditions of an honorable line of sainted 
ministers, deacons and faithful sisters. 
But the members do not rest in past 
achievements, and are active in many 
branches of good work. One of the most 
interesting missionary meetings I ever 
attended was held here on a certain sum- 
mer evening. The program consisted of 
a review of the work done by the church 
in the past and an outline of all the 
fields of missionary enterprise now claim- 
ing theiraid. There were ten papers, brief 
and to the point, well written and well de- 
livered. I wondered within myself how a 
body of fifty members could hold so large 
a proportion of people fitted for parts in 
a public meeting, such as we in a city 
church would find considerable difficulty 
in providing for. 


Important Coming Meetings 
American Social Science Association, Saratoga Springs, 


Mes Aug. isa se 3. 
American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 
Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 3 
sence issionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
et. 19-21. 
Soe U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 
Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 


DuRING September a series of physicians’ ex- 
cursions will be run oyer the Fitchburg Railroad to 
the Adirondacks, and no one not familiar with the 
beauties of that region should lose the opportunity 
of touring it at this time. The excursion will leave 
Boston Sept. 7th and 21st, and be under the personal 
supervision of Dr. C. McYV. Tobey, manager of the 
Adirondack Bureau of Information, Boston, who 
was a resident of the mountains for twenty-five 
years, and is thoroughly familiar with their beauties. 
All of the best section will be included in the tours, 
and the service will be first class in every respect. 
The Adirondacks combine all the picturesque fea- 
tures of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont in one 
grand panorama of mountain, lake and river, and 
the atmosphere is one constant, exhilarating tonic. 
The mountains, clothed in the autumnal foliage, 
will be a sight long to be remembered, and one 
neyer to be forgotten. Physicians cannot afford to 
lose this opportunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind both the hotels and 
railroads have arranged to perform the service at 
actual cost and to give the best they have. The 
rates will be $55 and $40, according to tour se- 
lected, which amount includes all expenses. While 
designated ‘Physicians’ Excursions,” it should 
be understood that they are not restricted to that 
class, but are open to all who may desire to avail 
themselves of the cheapest and best Adirondack 
trip ever advertised. For itinerary and information 
covering trip, application should be made to Dr. C. 
McV? Tobey, Manager Adirondack Bureau of In- 
rormition, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Z Pittsburgh. 
BLY MER-BAUMAN 


Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ‘ 
Pittsburgh. . 
FAHNESTOCK aint 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 1 ‘ 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY ; 
BROOKLYN ’ | excusable 
New York. ; ) 
JEWETT § 
ULSTER 
UNION | 
SOUTHERN ) | : 
‘hi 5 
SHIPMAN } mike 
COLLIER | 
MISSOURI } 
St. Lonis. i 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T, LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
TiSRLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
EENTUCKY Tee. 
Louisville. 


GNORANCE 


in 


regard 


to 


materials or painting 


‘would seem in this age to be in- 


when full information 


can be had free. If interested, it 
will pay to get pamphlet and 
color cards, also twelve pictures 
of houses painted in different 
shades or combinations of colors, 


Send your address. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York, 


“Silver Plate that Wears’ 


1847 
| Rogers Bros. 


It’s easy to tell the qual- 
ity of silver-plated ware 
after it has been in use ten 
or fifteen years. But you 
can know the quality in ad- 
vance if the trade-mark is 
‘©1847 Rogers Bros.” That 
mark guarantees long wear. 


Trade-mark on 
Tea Sets, etc.: 


Sold by leading dealers. 


\/ _ Meriden Britannia Co. 


Lotus MERIDEN, Conn., 
Orange 208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Spoon 


TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in training attendants for convalescent and 
chronic cases, etc., Oct. 4 and Nov. 1. Fee, $15 for 
nine weeks’ course. Particulars of 

Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 
92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P. M. 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 
ket. Price 25 cts, at all Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
E. C. Keith, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


w= 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _Sp 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts:; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The 
** Harris ”’ 


This little tract has been 
| of immense service to the 
| churches in suggesting sys- 
| tematie metheds of giving. 

It was first published as an 
article in The Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the ‘‘ True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving renee sclt Eee ao cepics, 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


A RINGING ENDORSEMENT 
rom REV. GEO. C. NEEDHAM 
te Anglo-American Evangelist. 


East NORTHFIELD, MAss., Feb. 1, 1897. 

J have invariably declined giving endorse- 
ment to medicines or agencies for curative pur- 
poses. But after a faithful use of the Electro- 
poise in my family I have had such signal proof 
of its remedial value that I herein voluntarily 
testify to its healing virtues. Itis my immediate 

duty to make known its curative 
CHRONIC properties for the sake of those 
NERVOUS that suffer. The Electropoise has 
DYSPEPSIA. very materially benefited myself 

in dissipating the agonies of 
chronic nervous dyspepsia. 

I regret that an unjust prejudice founded on 
misrepresentation kept me from its beneficent 
help until recently. Yours, - 

Gro. Cx NEEDHAM. 


I fully endorse my husband’s testimony to 
the value of the Electropoise, both in family 
and personal use. Yours, 

ELIZABETH A. NEEDHAM. 


Rey. Geo. C. Needham is the Anglo-American 
Evangelist and author of books for Bible study. 
Mrs. Needham is also widely known as a Bible 
teacher and theological writer of international 


reputation. 
CED es $10 
pe ED 


This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Withia 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, *S6f0nithass!” 
General Agent for the New England States. 


[he advance 
of civilization 


is marked by 
the sale of 


SAPOLIO. 


THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND’S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


‘Almost twenty years of med- 


ical experience have led me to know 
that Ponn’s Exrract is of greater 
clinical value than any commercial 
Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 

G. E, POTTER, M.D. 


NEWARK, N, J., March 30, 1897. 


Bold only In bottles with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 


It means it is the purest made. 

Soaps, strong, with alkali, will eat 

And burn-the clothes, and leave them 
frayed, 

But Ivory Soap is clean and sweet. 

It washes out the stain and dirt, 

And leaves the fabric all unhurt. 


Copyright 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cini. 


From the Land of the 


Kangaroo... 


Where Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption are Unknown. 


“HYOMEI” 


_ Nature’s Own Remedy. 


It creates the same conditions in the atmosphere of your home as 
found in that distant land. The first and only treatment for diseases of 
the respiratory organs ever indorsed by the medical profession, 


Physicians have found In * Hyomei”’ the only germicide which kills 
the bacilli of Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma and Consumption. They have 
also discovered that the Australian Dry Air Treatment is the only 
way by which all the diseased parts of the head, throat and lungs can be 
reached and cured. So positive of this have they become that not one 
physician in good standing in medical society can be found today who 
will advertise to treat these diseases by the old methods —sprays, 
douches, atomizers or steam vapors—al/ such treatments being considered 
worthless, as moisture of any kind can not enter the bronchial tubes or 
lungs. Not only this, they have proved positively dangerous, as nine out 
of every ten persons who suffer from deafness and loss of sense of taste 
and smell, can trace the beginning of these afflictions to the time when 
they commenced the use of such barbarous methods of treating the del- 
icate air passages. ’ 


‘“HYOMEI”’ Cures by Inhalation. 


It is the one treatment indorsed by the physicians. It is the one 


* treatment which does not require the use of sprays and atomizers, It is 


the one treatment which the manufacturers have enough confidence in 
to guarantee. 

Itis Nature's own remedy. Taken with the alr you breathe, 
it.reaches all the parts affected, killing the disease germs of Catarrh, 
Catarrhal Deafness, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Rose Cold 
and Hay Fever at once, and bringing such relief to the sufferer as can 
be obtained in no other way. 

There is no danger, no risk, Your money is refunded if it fails 
to relieve. 

“Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit $1.00. Extra Bottles “Hyomel™ 50¢, 


“Hyomel’ Balm, a wonderful healer, 25¢. Seld by all druggists 
or sent by mail. 


R. T. BOOTH C0., 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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HE comes with laden hands and quiet eyes, 


Her utmost wish unto fulfillment brought, 


mens : 


With robe,of crimson and of emerald wrought, 
Within whose ample fold her treasure lies— 
Red apples, russet pears, the lusty dyes 
Of Tyrian grapes, deeper than monarchs sought 
From looms of old, ripe peaches that have caught 


Tints froin the rose, and plums the children prize. 


And on the glory of her braided hatr, 
That shames the chestnut with its silken brown 
Of yellowing leaves, is twined a rustic crown, 
Jeweled with slender gentians frail and fair, 


Fringed, like the veiny lids that, drooping down, 


Hide, and reveal, her brown eyes’ beauty rare. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


990 
200 


The Business Outlook 


The improvement in general trade contin- 
ues, extending to practically every branch of 
and industry. Judging from the pres- 
ent, a great period of prosperity seems to be 
at hand. Basie conditions certainly in- 
confidence in the future, and it no 
exaggeration to say that not in a decade have 
capitalists felt so confident as at the present 
time. The products of the soil are bringing 
good prices, there is no overproduction in any 
counters are. practically clear of 
weak spots in the financial and mer- 
cantile organizations were eradicated in the 
panic of 1893 and succeeding years of severe 
depression, and commodity values are rising 
to a point where profits to the manufacturer 
and middleman are possible. 

These are the conditions which make Wall 
Street so optimistic and the stock market so 
active at steadily advancing quotations. The 
month just closed was the most active August 
ever known, with an enormous movement in 
grain, increased business in iron and steel, 
wool and woolens, lumber, hardware, shoes 
and leather. The cotton mills are operating 
on full time because of the good demand for 
their product. Wool has risen fifty per cent. 
in the last nine months, yet manufacturers 
are purchasing freely to replace that which has 
rapidly gone into consumption. 

In the stock market the bull speculation is 
almost crazy, but the end is not in sight. 
Some day there may be a sharp break as the 
result of overtrading on margins, but the un- 
derlying conditions are considered too sound 
to permit of such a decline being more than 
temporary. 


trade 


close 


spire is 


direction, 


goods, 


Canadian Happenings 


Montreal and Toronto have lately welcomed 
several important conventions whose mem- 
bers largely came from other lands. In the 
former city the American rabbis held their 
eighth annual conference and clearly showed 
their sympathy with the newer religious think- 
ing of the day. Following the Charities and 
Correction Conference came the Epworth 
League convention to Toronto, when, if the 
expected number of delegates was not real- 
ized, it Was more than made up by the enthu- 
siasm of the thousands in attendance. Only a 
few days ago was concluded the annual meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association, when 
there gathered at the foot of Mount Royal 
many of England and America’s most emi- 
nent physicians and surgeons, and discussed 


varied topics relating to the health of the) 
physical man. 
The Diamond Jubilee 

Even yet are reminders of the occasion. 


The jubilee postage stamps, bearing the por- 


traits of her Majesty of 1837 and 1897, are still | 


in circulation. The Victorian Order of Nurses 
is also being furthered with fair success. 
Contributions have been general in the Do- 
minion, and from the 
amounts have been forwarded by Canadians 
who are interested in the work. One of the 
first to respond was Sir Roderick Cameron of 
New York, with a subseription of $1,000. 


Gold Discoveries 

Canada is, of course, very much interested 
in her gold possessions of the Klondike, but 
the timely warnings of hardship and famine 
have prevented any unnatural rush for the 
frozen North. Still, from different places con- 
siderable numbers have gone, and miners are 
said to be leaving Rossland and other mines 
of British Columbia for the richer stores of 
the Yukon. Plans, too, are being suggested 
for easier access to the Klondike, and it 
that before another season a new 
Canadian route by Hudson Bay westward and 
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possible 
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northward will be in process, of construction. 
Strong demands are also being made for gov- 
ernment control of the mines for public ben- 
efit as against private speculation, but in this 
respect the Klondike is going the way of other 
gold fields both past and present. 


* The Dingley Tariff | 
A much diseussed question in the Canadian | 


press has been the Dingley Bill. The disfavor 
which greeted the McKinley tariff of some 


years ago is unknown in connection with the | 


recent measure. After the McKinley Bill 
there was a very perceptible decrease in the 
prices of many Canadian products. It has 
not been so with the Dingley measure. There 
is a reason for this. After the enactment of 
the McKinley tariff the Dominion trade grad- 
ually became diverted across the sea, so that 
the exports to the United States remain about 
what they were ten years ago, while to Great 
Britain there has been an increase of sixty 
per cent. It seems a pity that the two coun- 
tries which are each other’s natural markets 
should be both so blockaded as to make a 
mutually beneficial exchange of products al- 
most impossible. J. POG. 


Important Contig Meetings 


Massachusetts Sunday Schoo! Association, Annual State 
Convention, Fitchburg, Oct. 5-7. 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

Prison Congren’s Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 


American -ocage Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
aa a 

W., € ain World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
3386. 


Open and Came oE dal Chureh League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brookly » Oct. 26, 27. 

Woman’s Home } paiehace Association, Boston, Oct. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3 Hy 


BREVITY is the soul of wit. Therefore we say 


take Adamson’s Botanie Cough Balsam first, last | 


and always when there is any tendency to throat or 
lung soreness or irritation. It is the best remedy 
on earth for coughs and bronchial troubles. Sold at 
all druggists. 


FLEMISH BEAUTY.—One of the most interesting 
exhibitions in this city is drawing to a close. For 
some time there has been on view at ‘the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street a collection ef repro- 
duetions of old Flemish furniture of the fifteenth 
century—monastery chairs, candelabra, ete.; as 
each piece was for sale at the price of ordinary 
furniture of today, it is not surprising that less than 
twoscore pieces of the once great collection now 
remain unsold, If any of our readers want to make 
a good purchase, we advise them to see this Flemish 
collection before it is dispersed. 


IN 


MAGEE GRAND RANGE. 


That it will pay you to examine these goods. 


Sold by leading dealers. 


FACTURERS’ 


PRICES: 658 


THERE IS 


COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE 


AND 


SATISFACTION 


USING A 


“MAGEE” 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED: 


That to have supplied housekeepers throughout the country with cooking 
and heating apparatus for half a century, with an’ eversincreasing 
demand, stamp them as goods of SUPERLATIVE MERIT. 


That we guarantee perfect satisfaction with proper use. 


Descriptive circulars free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., Makers, 32-38 Union Street, Boston. 
Agencies: 86 Lake Street, Chicago; 27 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


AT MANU= Tei H. Bway Sone R Co.,: 
CARPETS anO UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINGTON -ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTGK ST. 
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Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN Co’S 
Tubular Globe Street Lamp 
is equal to the best gas light. 
Will not blow smoke, or 
Can be set by wick regu- 


out, 
freeze. 
lator to burn from four to sixteen 
hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 
Burns four hours for one cent. 


Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can 
get it if you insist. Send for our complete 
lamp catalogue. Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks $306,032.86. 
Real Estate 1,748, 3857.41 
United States Stocks. ..5.....s0..sssscesseses 1, *497, “762. 50 
State Bonds... .ccccevee> «50 anes eee eRe 25,000.00° 

City BOndS....00ssc0+ssseeuesease ens eee nesenee 821s 974.81 
Rail Road Bonds.....-..c..s;ctasee eee 1,624,495.00 
Water Bonds . ..60cckivs ouben seis meena 83,500.00- 
Gas Stocks and Bonds........sccecessescess 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks 2,476,595.00 
Bank Stocks . 311,500.00 
Trust Co. Stock 85,150.00: 

Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 
Real. Estate... ......%..5sss.0. caavenies leanne 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 183,100.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
CG Vl ere re 602,866.76 

pe ae due and accrued on Ist January, 
Pee eee 55,678.34 
$10,362,224.39 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, Tee te 8.68 
Net Surplus. . 000 cs view caccedlee ee aeeee 2,346,268.71 
$10,362,224.39 


D. A. HE Wy. President. 

J. 1. WASHBURN, ! yice Presidents 
Wi. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, ‘Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEw YorK, January 12, 1897. 


8% 


Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 
Write for details. ROBERT E. RN 


ees & 00., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


MAGEE BOSTON. HEATER. 


BOSTON. 
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Educational ; 


Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. SrEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof, H. M. Scortr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 
E. I. BoSwoRTH, Sec’y. 


NEw YorK, AUBURN. ° 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15. Regular Cour 
Elective Courses; Special Lectures; Practical Aims. 
It is expected that Prof. James Orr of Edinburgh will 
lecture in October. For information, write to 
HENRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD “298.2 
“uel. THEOLOGICAL 
rata SEMINARY, 


cation to 
Prof. E. K. MircHELy. “HARTFORD, CT. 


MAINE 


MAINE, FARMINGTON. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 
Little Blue, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT (A.M.) & SON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Poul Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W.-GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N H.. 


= 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


GLENFELD SCHOOL. 


A College Preparatory Home Schoo! for 
Girls. Opens Sept. 15. For. particulars address 
Miss SARA B, MATHEWS, Box 99, Auburndale, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY., 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 


Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 
A.M.and1Pp.M. to receive candidates for admission 
to her School for Girls. Circulars on application. 
Sept. 1, 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. 


FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Students prepared in all subjects; special courses in 


Laboratory, Chemistry and Physics for College and 
Medical School, Sept. 15. THE FRYE PRIVATE 
SCHOOL, 505. Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school, Build- 

ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 

seven groups of laboratories. Manna] training. In- 

firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
rin., Worcester, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


ES EE 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of dzdigence 
and zead. 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 


of this school for orzgzality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institutiem of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writeng, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


im business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 


608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purpeecs constructed. Office opea 
daily, from 9 till2o0’clock. Prospectus Post Free, 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 
For both sexes. Prepares for 
Tabor College and Scientific Institu- 


Academy, tions. Delightful Location. 


. Commodious Buildings. Full 

Marion, equipment. Terms reasonable. 
M;: 2 Send for Catalogue. 

ass. DANA M. DusTAN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark tglesco »e, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, etc. ; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WA'TSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 


Clarendon and Montgomery Sts., Boston. 
Rey. Arthur T; Pierson, D. D., President; Rey. F. L. 

Chapell, Resident Instructor; Rev. James M. Gray, 

D.D., and Others, Associate Instructors. 

A condensed and efficient course of preparation for 
men and women having a divine call to Christian work. 
Interdenominational, evangelical, spiritual, practical. 
Ninth year opens Oct. 5,1897. Tuition free. For pro- 
spectus address Rev. F. iL. Chapell, at Flemington, N.J., 
till Oct. 1, after that date at the school. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls fgaeunyte- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YCUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges: Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowlin 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfec 
sankary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 634 year begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 

Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, President, Norton, Mass. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Educational 
ILLINOIS 


In these, his formative years, has become, perhaps, a 
source of anxiety tu you. Not because he is more care- 
or wayward than most boys at his growing age, for 
probably he is not. 

But you often feel that he makes too little of his 
home life, while he seems to consider his hours at | 
school incidental rather than essential. 

In a word he is “ drifting.” | 

That is, he is not intelligently, not deliberately, pre- | 
paring for the duties and responsibilities of manhood. | 

He has not Jearned to think. The school-he attends 
is a “ misfit.” ) 

A school is needed that will meet his requirements. 
A school that will be a home, and that will rouse him 
not only to think, but fo love study, is 


THE CARLETON SCHOOL, 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D., Principal, 


Bradford, Mass. 


Take notice, this advertisement will not appear again. 


MASSACHUSE 8, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Formerly School for Christian Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. A band of Student Volunteers recently inves- 
tigated and decided upon the Institution. A promi- 
nent Sunday school man says: ‘ A few more years of 
such careful management and it will become recog- 
nized every where as a necessity. It represents a great 
and practical idea.’’ Three distinct courses in each 
of the Departments, Bible School and Missionary. 
Open to men and women of recognized ability and 
consecration. Fall term opens Sept. 8. Send for 
catalogue to the See’y, J. L. DIXON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF  giem Oct 6 Butt aames 
EXPRESSION 


Adams; Voice, Vocal Expres- 

sion, etc., S. S. Curry, Ph.D.; 
Children’s Voices, Miss Foye; Clergymen, Rev. 
Binney Gunnison, A. B.; Reading as a Fine Art, 
Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, and others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a week. Address or 
call for circulars, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 458 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL 
will read on a course for the School Library, Oct. 6, 8 
P.M. Tickets, 75 cents. 


YORK 


NEW 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


This thoroughly 
endowed institu 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
young women in 
this cou ntry. 
Founded in 1868 
by Henry Wells. 
Esq. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 
gifts from him and 
from Mr. Edwin B. 
Morgan. The pro- 
= ee) cress of this col- 
lege has been rapid and it has been constantly broaden- 
ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
passed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
intend taking a college course are invited to send for 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. Address 

WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIB. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. | 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New YORK, PEEKSKILL. } 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEITY | 
64th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


all year. Fallterm Sept.15. Col. L.H. ORLEMAN, | 
Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, Forr EDWARD. ; | 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


| 
| 
Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular | 


and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Elocution. For filustrated catalogue address | 
Jos, 


KING, D. D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. | 


CONNECTICUT / 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD, | 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY “'"°oK 
FOR BOYS 
Does your boy get the care and attention he should? 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK, 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic, | 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and | 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. | 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. | 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, : 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Genuine home. Careful se 
High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses, Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 

academy and 18th of Home. 
J, H. 


Superior teaching. 
lection of pupils. 


Root, Principal. 


| improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. | 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTMENT L. FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Hon, T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session each week 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. B., Sec’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 


MINNESOTA | 


——— / 
MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Min», Regular Classical, Scientific 
and Literary Courses. Liberal Electives. Both 
sexes. Also an Academy which fits for any College 
and a School of Music. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and information as to 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, President. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. STorRs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLarxk, and 
Rev. H. A. BripGMAN. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


(c= This is the price delivered at our offite. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subseribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either In CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and-receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old dnd new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


REV. Rurus S. UNDERWOOD, the evangelist, may 
be henceforth addressed at Longmeadow, Mass., Instead 
of Northampton. 

AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
Sus- 
tains chaplains and misstonaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 


| should write at once. 


publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and. 
Life Boat. | 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 

remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 

Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of 
Ireland in 1649. By SAMUEL HARDEN 
Cnurcn, author of “ Life of Oliver Crom- 
well.’’ Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Ulysses S. Grant 
and the Period of National Preservation and 
reconstruction, 1822-1885. By WILLIAM Co- 
NANT Cuurcu, Lt. Col. U.S. Vols., author 
of ‘‘ Life of John Ericsson.’ No. 21 in the 
Heroes of the Nations Series. Fully illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Religions of Primitive 
Peoples. 


Being the second series of American Lectures 
on the History of Religions, 1896-1897. By 
DANIEL G. Brinton, A. M., Professor of 
Archeology and Linguisties in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. (Uniform with 
the first series entitled ‘‘ Buddhism, Its 
History and Literature.” By T. W. Rhys- 
Davids.) 8vo, $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS 


AND 


PRAISE MEETINGS 


there is no book of recent issue that can com- 
pare with 


“Uplifting Songs” 


which has every desirable feature to make it 
especially adapted to every phase of Christian 
Work in which singing has a place, 224 ia 
Handsomely bound. Price 35 cents by mail. 

Write for discount to Sunday Schools and 
Churches. Specimen Pages Free. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Sacred Songs No. I 


No other new book equal to it. 325 per 100; 30 ets. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


A FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDY 
ABROAD! 


The representative of a celebrated German school for 
young ladies is now in this country, and will return the 
last of October. Any pupil wishing to accompany her 
Full particulars and references 
riven. Address Miss C. E. Strickland, Garfield Avenue, 
Vest Roxbury, Mass. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

LYMYER MORE DUR- 

CHURCH SUnFREECATALOOUR 
Bi rs. é TELLS WEY. 

rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


©) HARTSHORNS 


NOTICE 


GET THE BEST. 


Carmina for the 


By Lewis W. MupGeE and Herserr B. 
295 Tunes. Durably bound in full 
type. $35.00 per hundred. 


The leading hymnal for Sunday Schools is 


Sunday School. 


TURNER. It contains 293 Hymns and 


cloth. Printed from large, beautiful 


Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. Adopted by the 
Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 


*,* A returnable specimen copy will be sent FREE to any S. 8S. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examination 
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E speak of the summer as a pe- 
VW riod of comparative religious in- 

activity. Itis that if crowded 
churches, thriving Sunday schools and in- 
cessant evangelistic work are the only 
signs of the Christian life. But we are 
glad to think of the large amount of quiet 
witness-bearing which has been going on 
outside of the customary channels of ex- 
pression. We do not believe that any 
large proportion of Christians are faith- 
less to their Master in the vacation sea- 
son. We have seen too much in this sin- 
gle summer of modest, consecrated service 
here and there in the mountains and by 
the shore. Unto more than one who 
reads this paragraph has come the un- 
speakable joy of helping another soul 
into fuller light and larger hope and 
love. We bring back from our vacation 
no richer fruitage than the mutual bless- 
ing which comes from touching other 
lives in the higher regions of human in- 
tercourse. 


It is announced that the Roman Cath- 
olic Bureau of Indian Missions at Wash- 
ington is to be discontinued. This indi- 
cates that the Catholic hierarchy is con- 
vinced that the policy of Congress to 
make no more appropriations for Indian 
schools maintained by religious sects is 
permanent. This bureau, with Father 
Stephan at its head, has for many years 
worked skillfully and successfully with 
congressmen to secure public funds for 
Catholic schools on Indian reservations. 
The amounts annually appropriated for 
them much exceeded those for the schools 
of allotherdenominations. Since 1874 the 
bureau has received about $4,000,000 from 
the Government treasury. The methods 
of this institution and its success in se- 
curing public money suggested alarming 
possibilities to many who were consider- 
ing the relations between church and 
state in this country, and were the chief 
reasons why all other religious bodies re- 
fused to receive further aid from the 
Government for their Indian schools. 
Catholics and Protestants are now on an 
equal footing in this work, and it remains 
to be seen whether or not it will be main- 

tained as it should be by contributions 
from the churches. 
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-There have been some indications dur- 
ing recent years that not a few of our 
educational institutions were subordinat- 
ing higher considerations to their insati- 
ate desire for growth in the attendance of 
students. It is gratifying now to see 
signs of a reaction. The faculty of Wil- 
liams College recently announced that it 
would be the policy of that institution 
hereafter to limit its student body to a 
definite and comparatively small number 
of students in order that both teachers 
and students may derive the greatest ben- 
efit from their mutual relations, and thus 
the college do its best work for society. 
Now comes the news that President Jor- 
dan of Leland Stanford, Jry., University 
has decided that all idle, dissipated and 
undeserving under-graduates of that in- 
stitution must be weeded out, and he has 
empowered the student body which regu- 
lates under-graduate affairs to request the 
withdrawal of all students whose presence 
for any reason seems to be undesirable— 
not limiting their authority solely to those 
found guilty of specific acts of immoral- 
ity or dishonesty—but extending it to 
those who are dissipated, profligate, tricky 
or foul of talk, even though no specific 
act of wrong-doing may be charged against 
them. Nor does President Jordan’s san- 
ity end there. He informs the commit- 
tee that they are even authorized to check 
the excesses of those students who, though 
morally above reproach, are physically 
and financially impoverished, but bent 
upon working their underfed and highly 
nervous bodies to such a degree that ner- 
vous prostration is sure to follow. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew is aclever gen- 
tleman, a fluent speaker, and sometimes 
may be counted upon to set forth with 
tolerable accuracy and graphic power the 
essential facts of any special period of 
American history to which he devotes his 
attention, or the qualities and traits of 
any man whose character he attempts to 
analyze in his popular way. But when at 
the meeting of the Rhode Island Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, last week, 
he dealt with the character of Roger Wil- 
liams and the history of Rhode Island, it 
was not necessary for him to assert that 
Rhode Island in the colonial days “had 
religion with many sects and the Puritan 
commonwealth (Massachusetts) had one 
sect and no religion.””’ Such a statement 
is a striking rhetorical antithesis, but that 
it is far from the truth Dr. Depew well 
knows, as might be proved by quotations 
from the address he made a few years ago 
before the Boston Congregational Club 
when it celebrated Forefathers’ Day. 
The Puritan commonwealth had a the- 
ocracy and the Puritan divines had a defi- 
nite and perhaps somewhat narrow theol- 
ogy, but to assert that there was no re- 
ligion either among the clergy or laity 
of the Puritan churches is to declare to 
the world one’s ignorance. Moreover, 
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no allowance is made for the fact that 
there were other than Puritan influences 
at work, forces that in time triumphed. 
There were Pilgrims as well as Puritans 
in colonial Massachusetts. But we re- 
member that that Boston address showed 
that Dr. Depew had failed to comprehend 
the distinction between those two bodies. 


A new university in the West excites 
no surprise. The interest in it arises 
from the fact that the East is expected to 
support it. We have heard from time to 
time of the Westminster University of 
Denver. More than one of our acquaint- 
ances have been offered a salary of $10,- 
000 to be its president, but none of them 
has ventured to accept the tempting of- 
fer. It does not as yet, so far as students 
are concerned, exist even on paper, as 
does theinstitution of which Dr. Andrews 
of Brown is the new president. The 
Denver university, however, has for sey- 
eral years had a fine building with a 
high tower. With the return of good 
times a committee has started for the 
East to secure funds, and the trustees 
are talking of opening “the greatest and 
grandest”’ university in the world next 
year. Denver has the ruins of two uni- 
versities, with sufficient buildings to serve 
as headstones. The Methodists have suc- 
ceeded in establishing one which is fairly 
flourishing. Not far away is the State 
University. The Rocky Mountain Uni- 
versity has a medical school in the city, 
Colorado College, a noble institution, is 
seventy-five miles distant. So far as 
names go Colorado, with its 500,000 in- 
habitants, is as well equipped education- 
ally as any State in the Union. But if 
Eastern givers want to plant new institu- 
tions there, why, this is a free country. 


The latest sensational device for win- 
ning the attention of the multitude to the 
proclamation of the gospel must be cred- 
ited to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Army, which, if reports from Asbury 
Park, N. J., are correct, last week intro- 
duced ‘living pictures” to audiences 
gathered there. Thus Rev. Grab-all-you- 
see, who, it is stated, began life as a sneak 
thief, appeared on the stage in the striped 
suit of a convict. And Mr. Hearty Mari- 
ner, superintendent of a mission for sea- 
men, dressed himself up in a suit of 
ragged clothing and appeared before the 
audience as a drunken sailor. Lieutenant 
Sad posed as an opium fiend and explained 
the method of smoking opium as it is 
practiced in the opium dens. It is not 
reported that any one committed murder 
or blasphemed in order to show to the 
audience how wicked men can be when 
they try to, but it is possible that, before 
this scheme dies the death that it must 
die in time, some zealous and realistic 
officer of the Church Army will see to it 
that the plan is carried to its logical 
conclusion. 
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Colonization schemes multiply these 
days. Mr. Debs has had his plans exten- 
sively described in the newspapers. Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker of the Salvation 
Army has quite a different scheme. It 
is to be worked out in Colorado. He 
suggests that for five million dollars 
10,000 families can be settled on 100,000 
acres of land and will soon become self- 
supporting. He has found a suitable site 
in the Arkansas valley, Colorado. Math- 
ematically, the problem seems simple 
enough. All that remains is to find the 
money and the families, and move them 
to the place and keep them there. Thus 
far in history colonization schemes have 
had little suecess, even temporary, unless 
the colonists were held together by strong 
racial, religious or political bonds. We 
do not expect to see in this country a 
self-supporting colony created out of fam- 
ilies now dependent on charity, without 
enterprise enough of their own to seek 
new territory, and with no common bond 
or purpose to hold them together. 


Of all the colonization schemes now in- 
viting public attention, however, the most 
ambitious is that which seeks to re-create 
a Jewish nationality in Palestine. The 
movement is called Zionism and was 
started by a party of Jews called Zionists. 
A meeting just held in Basel, Switzer- 
land, attended by delegates from various 
parts of the world, has given to it shape 
andimpetus. Dr. Theodore Herzel, whose 
book, Der Judenstaat, has roused interest 
in the erection of a new Jewish state, is 
the Moses who is to lead his brethren 
back to the “promised land.’””’ Max Nordau 
is the Aaron. Colonies of poor Jews are 
to be sent to Palestine to develop the re- 
sources of the country. Twenty million 
dollars are to be collected to purchase it 
from the sultan, and by means of an an- 
nual tribute his protection is to be guar- 
anteed. The Rothschilds and other rich 
Jews are said to be interested in the pro- 
ject. Societies are being formed to raise 
funds for it. We have no expectation 
that it will ever be realized. The major- 
ity of the Jews are against it. The obsta- 
cles to it are simply insurmountable. 
But it will probably be warmly welcomed 
by the Jews now in Palestine. Many of 
them were sent there by means of charity, 
live on it and expect to continue to do so 
till they are gathered into Abraham’s 
bosom. They will welcome more Jews 
whose coming will bring more funds both 
from Jews and Gentiles. The projectors 
of the scheme will also probably profit by 
it. But the last place to which the Jew 
who seeks to make money independently 
in business would remove is Palestine. 


Mr. Mills’s Changed Position 


We have studied with some care the 
statement of Rev. B. Fay Mills in another 
column and regret to find it disappoint- 
ingly indefinite. He is a teacher of the 
truths of the Christian religion. He has 
changed his position and modified his the- 
ories. What does he now believe? He 
says, “I have been led to accept most of the 
conclusions and hypotheses of what might 
be called modern thought concerning the 
unity of the universe, the development of 
the world and the progressive character 
of revelation.”” We believe there is con- 
s derable difference of opinion as to what 


world to come.” 
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these conclusions and hypotheses are, but 
when Mr. Mills proclaims them as his 
gospel we shall no doubt better under- 
stand his position. 

What does he propose todo? By preach- 
ing these conclusions and hypotheses as 
the doctrine of progress he hopes to con- 
vict men of the sin of loving the lower 
good in place of the higher, and to lead 
them to choose that which is to be in 
place of that which has been. He says he 
has lost some of his “theological opin- 
ions.””’ What are they? If we understand 
his statement, he no longer holds any 
positive beliefs ‘‘concerning the Scrip- 
tures, the supernatural character and 
work of Jesus or the mysteries of the 
If we understand his- 
toric and present Congregationalism, it 
finds its life in these things, and the re- 
vealed truths concerning them are the 
gospel it proclaims. 

From our knowledge of Mr. Mills, if 
we have apprehended his position, we 
should expect him to say to the denom- 
ination of which he has been a distin- 
guished minister: ‘‘ can no longer preach 
the gospel you commissioned me to pro- 
claim, nor indorse your preaching of it. 
I cannot expect you to indorse my pres- 
ent opinions. Therefore, as in honor 
bound, I lay down this commission to 
take up another, to which I have been 
led by my convictions.’ In such a case 
we should part from one another, so far 
as fellowship in the Christian ministry is 
concerned, with regret, but with mutual 
respect. But Mr. Mills says he has no 
intention of taking this step. He has no 
longer any interest in the faith which he 
calls “the older orthodox theories,’’ ex- 
cept that he would set free devout souls 
held in bondage by them. Yet he says: 
“TIT do not expect to withdraw myself 
from the orthodox church.”’ He belongs 
to two of these denominations, and would 
join all the others if they would receive 
him. 

But Mr. Mills does not refuse a reason- 
able concession to those denominations of 
which he remains a member, from the 
bondage of whose doctrines he hopes to 
set devout souls free. He says, “I be- 
lieve that I should allow the ecclesiastical 
bodies with which Iam connected to de- 
termine whether they care to have me as 
an associate in the ministry or not.” In 
any case, he says, ‘‘I am especially in har- 
mony with the avowed Unitarian plat- 
form,’’ and if he cannot be permitted to 
remain a Presbyterian or Congregational 
minister he cannot now say whether or 
not he will accept “true fellowship,” 
which has .been graciously extended to 
him, and have his name enrolled on the 
official list of Unitarian ministers. 

That Mr. Mills, under these circum- 
stances, should wish to continue a mem- 
ber of a presbytery and a Congregational 
association is to us surprising. Indeed, 
we regard his continuance in official 
ecclesiastical relations with two bodies 
at the same time as a manifest impropri- 
ety. It is not reasonable nor courteous 
for a minister to impose on two organiza- 
tions, having no official connection with 
each other, the responsibility for his min- 
isterial standing. The Congregational as- 
sociation to which Mr. Mills belongs, if it 
desires to terminate official relations with 
him, may do so without discourtesy to 
him simply by recognizing the fact that 
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since he was received by it he has joined 
a presbytery and by dropping his name 
from the roll in order that the latter body 
may have full authority in regard to his 
official standing. 

In another column we give an account 
of the plans for services in Musie Hall, 
Boston, where Mr. Mills desires to speak 
what he conceives to be the gospel. If 
all denominations are not represented in 
carrying on these services, he says it will 
be “because they do not wish to in- 
dorse what we hope to do.” Accepting 
his published statement of the opinions 
he proposes to present as his gospel, 
we are confident that the denomi- 
nations with which he has been affili- 
ated will not be represented there, for the 
reason he has given. He has, by his own 
statement, lost faith in the truths which 
to them are most vital. If he has 
nothing to affirm or deny “concerning 
the Scriptures, the supernatural charac- 
ter and work of Jesus, or the mysteries 
of the world to come,” he certainly can- 
not represent those denominations as a 
Christian minister. 

We respect the frank statement of his 
position which Mr. Mills has made. We 
share the pain which he knows must 
come to many because of it. We pray 
that he may have the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, whose work he has honored 
in the past, and that his life may be 
molded again by the convictions and be- 
liefs under the power of which he has 
persuaded so many to enter into the 
risen life with Christ. 


Academic Freedom 


The corporation of Brown University, 
which met in Providence last week, has 
brought into clearer light some points in 
the controversy between that body and 
President Andrews. The members of the 
corporation were agreed that the placing 
of our monetary system on a silver basis 
would have disastrous effects, and they 
believed that the advocacy of such a 
change by the official head of the univer- 
sity would alienate from it valuable sup- 
port. President Andrews was extensively 
quoted as the champion of free silver. 
The corporation naturally and properly 
appointed a committee to confer with 
him concerning the possible effeet on the 
university of his prominent defense of 
what they and the large majority of the 
constituents of Brown regarded as a dan- 
gerous financial policy of national govern- 
ment. The corporation did not ask him 
to change or conceal his views on the 
subject, but the committee representing 
that body suggested in the conference 
that he should refrain from promulgating 
those views in his official position at the 
time when they would appeal moststrongly 
to the passions and prejudices of the public. 
President Andrews recognized the right 
and the courtesy of the committee, their 
high appreciation of his work and their 
kind feeling toward him. He explained 
to them that they had not fully appre- 
hended his position, and further that his 
views had been privately expressed and 
had been given to the publie without his 
knowledge. He agreed with them that 
in his official position careful diseretion 
should be exercised and might be without 
any compromise of liberty or manhood. 

The matter might have ended there 
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without coming at all to the knowledge 
of the public, but President Andrews had 
asked the committee to express the mind 
of the corporation in writing, and their 
statement remained unchanged in his 
hands after the conference. It was sin- 
gularly unfortunate in its expressions, and 
was at least capable of being interpreted 
as more of the nature of a demand than 
was implied in the conference, according 
to the report of the committee to the trus- 
tees. It seemed to Dr. Andrews to ask 
for silence on the financial national policy 
as long as his views remained unchanged. 
With that alternative before him he saw 
no other manly course but to resign. He 
gave the letter of the committee and his 
own letter of resignation‘to the public. 

The defense of the corporation by the 
member who chiefly spoke for it, Hon. 
J. H. Walker, tended to confirm the gen- 
eral impression that it had requested 
President Andrews either to change or 
keep silence concerning his views on the 
silver question, because of its fear that 
his utterance of those views would alien- 
ate gifts from the university. Thus the 
American people were brought face to 
face with the odious doctrine, as ex-Sec- 
retary of State Richard Olney has ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘that an institution of learn- 
ing should above all things get riches, 
and, therefore, should square its teach- 
ings and limit the utterances of its fac- 
ulty by the interests and sentiments of 
those who for the time being are the rich 
men of the community.” 

The agitation over the matter is un- 
precedented, and the verdict in favor of 
academic freedom is overwhelming. Let- 
ters and petitions from Brown professors 
and alumni have rained down on the cor- 
poration requesting them to take such 
action as may lead to the withdrawal of 
President Andrews’s resignation. This 
was to be expected. But similar requests 
have come from presidents and profes- 
sors of Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins and many other of the foremost uni- 
versities and colleges, as well as from 
prominent public men in other callings. 
This, we believe, is without parallel. It 
is worthy of notice that of these men, 
whose well-known names stand in suc- 
cession in earnest remonstrance, not one 
has ever publicly expressed himself as 
_agreeing with Dr. Andrews’s views con- 
cerning silver. Only one result could be 
expected—the letter of the corporation to 
President Andrews, which is printed in 
another column. It is a satisfaction that 
this letter is so frank and cordial, and so 
unqualified in its request that the resigna- 
tion should be withdrawn. What action 
he may take is not yet known. He has 
already, as announced in the Cosmopol- 
itan, accepted the presidency of another 
institution and has entered on his duties. 
This is indicated by an article which he 
has contributed to that magazine, giving 
his views as to defects in college educa- 
tion. 

But whatever may be the immediate re- 
sult to Brown University great gain has 
already come from this incident to the 
cause of higher education. The aims and 
_ objects of institutions of learning have 

been more clearly defined. The intellec- 
tual freedom of the scholar has been 
more positively affirmed and generally 
-admitted. The tendency to control edu- 
cation in the interests of political parties or 
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of individuals has been decidedly checked. 
The West, especially, needed the object 
lesson which the East has given. Some 
State universities, especially in the newer 
sections of our country, have notoriously 
been controlled by political patronage, 
which has imperiled the cause of public 
education. This outburst of public senti- 
ment also will promote freedom of investi- 
gation by scholars in religious as well as 
in politicalaffairs. Brown University has, 
without purposing to do so, added a large 
Service to that already rendered to this 
country. In the end it will gain much 
and lose nothing by its defense of reason- 
able liberty for teachers. 


The Test of Leisure 


These first days of September are wit- 
nessing a rush of many thousands of 
people back to the cares and responsibil- 
ities of home and business. The schools 
are opening, and teachers are returning 
from mountains and seashore and foreign 
lands to greet armies of scholars, whose 
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uncongenial occupations, but even they 
may be so accepted and employed as to 
prepare us for leisure when it comes. 
The power of concentration, even though 
the task be little to our taste, if ouly it 
be duty; the habit of preferring the hap- 
piness of others to our own; the sense of 
the proportion of interests which comes 
in obedience to a higher law; the sifting 
of the claims of different occupations 
which’ would delight us if we were free, 
but to which we can only give the briefest 
attention under the conditions of our 
daily life; the knowledge that happiness 
belongs to character and not to an un- 
conditioned will—all these we may ac- 
quire in what we call the drudgery of 
common life, and these are the first con- 


- ditions of the best use of unrestricted 


freedom. God sends his children to earth’s 
school that they may learn under its dis- 
cipline the lessons needed for the coming 
time of freedom and responsibility. Va- 
cation is an examination time in this 
school, a test of what we have learned 
from labor as to the value and use of life. 


free life of the summer, is now to be ex- | 


changed for the daily. and hourly routine 
of study. Multitudes in every calling 
who have been doing just what they 
pleased to do for weeks and months must 
now put on the harness and readjust their 
lives to prescribed duties. 

These days of rest are a mirror in which 
many a man might see.a clearer vision of 
himself, and thus gain greater power to 
forecast his future. What have we been 
saying and doing while we were free to 
do as we pleased? The answer to that 
question reveals and. decides character. 
For ‘every idle word that men shall 
speak,”’ Christ said, they shall be judged. 
It is the unpremeditated word, the deed 
unordered and unrestrained from with- 
out, which shows what the heart is. 

There are few better tests of character 
than the use men make of leisure. Some 
use that time for improvement and some 
for deterioration. With one a holiday is 
an excuse for dissipation, and with an- 
other an opportunity for study. One 
gravitates downward to the saloon, an- 
other climbs by choice and finds delight 
in climbing. For many wealth, which 


would suttice to make preoccupied days- 


unnecessary, would bring no help, but 
rather ruin. For some freedom from the 
claims of toil would prove an opportunity 
which they would use for their own up- 
lifting and for blessing to the world. 

Every man may test himself not merely 
by the spirit in which he fulfills his ob- 
ligations, but also by the direction which 
his life would take if he were free from 
obligation. In heaven men are free, but 
we can hardly doubt that they are also 
busy. The difference is that there they 
choose their occupations, as men do here 
in leisure days, and that they can be 
trusted to make that choice in obedience 
to the law of the divine will, and so with- 
out peril to the happiness either of them- 
selves or others. It would not be safe to 
admit to heaven’s rest men whose chosen 
occupations would threaten heavyen’s 
peace, and the exclusions indicated in 
God’s Book will be found to run along 
this line. 

So it comes to pass that labor is meant 
to fit God’s children to enjoy rest. Itis 
part of the discipline of earth that we are 
forced to spend so much of our time in 
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Strength is power, and power always 
involves responsibility. Physical strength 
is not the most important kind of power, 
although it is admirable and to be culti- 
vated. Mental strength is the mightier 
and intelligence often accomplishes what 
force cannot do. Spiritual strength is the 
superior of either. The world conceded 
long ago that a character sturdy in right- 
eousness is the most striking illustration 
possible of conquering vigor. 

As our day is, so is the strength given 
us. Thatis, we can do, or endure, what- 
ever God ordains for us. We have suffi- 
cient strength. And as our strength is, 
so is the divine requirement to useit.. It 
is not given us, whatever its character, 
merely that we may have it, but that we 
may be the more useful, both to ourselves 
and others, by reason of its possession. 
Whatever of good we can do because we 
are strong, especially if it be something 
which others cannot do, we are bound to 
do. So far as we neglect, or fail, to do 
what is reasonably possible to us we must 
consent to be held accountable. To regard 
our strength as a divine gift- and a means 
of unselfish service is both a privilege and 
a duty. 

“We that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak,’ declares the 
apostle. This is a most important ele- 
ment of our responsibility. We cannot 
relieve even the weak of their own re- 
sponsibility. Up to the limit of their 
power, however little they may possess, 
they have their own duty to be done. 
But we who are stronger can supplement 
their ability. By the relief afforded by 
our sympathy and co-operation their ef- 
forts are rendered more successful, their 
comparative feebleness is developed into 
greater sturdiness and efficiency. And, 
by the blessed law of reflex influence, in 
helping others we grow stronger our- - 
selves. ‘Our own powers are enlarged 
and a wider field of possibility is opened 
before us. 

Strength promotes courage. Boastful- 
ness and even silent over-confidence are 
to be condemned. Butitis right to esti- 
mate our own powers justly and to trust 
in them, always recognizing also depend- 
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ence upon God. Nobody accomplishes 
much who is continually in doubt about 
his ability. He succeeds who dares. This 
is as true in spiritual matters as else- 
where, The strong are expected to be 


brave, active, successful because they are 
strong, and the expectation is fair. The 
responsibility of strength ought to be ap- 
preciated and welcomed. 


Current History 

The Nomination of Seth Low 

If Hon. Seth Low, now president of Co- 
lumbia University in New York city, but 
formerly reform mayor of Brooklyn, re- 
ceives the nomination of the Republican 
convention in October it will be because 
Senator Platt and his lieutenants are 
forced by the pressure of opinion within 
and without the party to accept a candidate 
who, while a Republican, is so entirely 
pledged by his utterances and past record 
to a strict adherence to reform measures 
and sane principles of city government 
that his election and exercise of authority 
would primarily benefit the interests of 
all citizens, not the politicians or those 
who have hitherto looked upon the city 
treasury as a field for plunder. The nom- 
ination tendered to him last week by the 
Citizens’ Union of Greater New York, 
while nominally only that of a body of 
men holding well-defined opinions respect- 
ing the necessity of clean, non-partisan 
municipal government, nevertheless has 
back of it a tremendous body of public 
sentiment as revealed by the signatures 
petitioning for President Low’s nomina- 
tion, which were signed by more than 
127,000 of the citizens of the Greater New 
York. If Mr. Low, in time, becomes the 
candidate of all the anti-Tammany forces, 
as we think he will, and is elected mayor 
of the Greater New York, the significance 
of the result will not be wholly in the per- 
sonal character and attainments of the 
man charged with such grave responsibil- 
ities. Much of it will have to be credited 
to the society which brought his name 
forward and kept it there, so that public 
opinion could express itself concerning 
him and the necessity of his nomination. 
In other words, a conspicuous illustration 
will have been given of a new method of 
nominating men for public positions, and 
a blow will have been struck at authority 
of the present system which in theory 
makes the party primary or caucus the 
place where the citizen registers his will, 
but in fact turns it into an arena for the 
undisputed sway of the party boss. The 
Citizens’ Union of New York, whatever 
its errors of judgment or tactics may have 
been, has performed a great service to the 
public by its campaign in favor of Mr. 
Low. It is gratifying to see that the 
press of the city is well-nigh unanimous 
in favor of his election, the New York 
Tribune, the Press and Mail and Express, 
strong partisan Republican organs, sub- 
stantially agreeing in taking the high 
ground that, to quote the Tribune: “It is 
highly probable that the first mayor of 
Greater New York will be either Seth 
Low or a Tammany Democrat. Whoever 
advises or demands a policy that ends in 
the latter result will yet be held not only 
an enemy to honest municipal govern- 
ment, but the worst of enemies to the 
Republican party.” 
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The St. Louis Labor Conference 

It seems probable now that the strike 
of the bituminous coal miners in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois will 
be declared off soon, the officials of the 
miners’ trades union and the coal oper- 
ators having agreed upon a compromise 
which, if it is accepted by the miners, will 
enable the latter to go to work again with 
increased rates of compensation, not as 
much as they originally claimed, to be 
sure, but still enough of a gain to make 
them hesitate long before deciding to re- 
ject it. 

At a conference of labor leaders, held 
in St. Louis last week to consider the 
wisdom of calling upon members of other 
trades unions to engage in a sympathetic 
strike, should the operators of the coal 
mines and the miners not agree upon 
terms within a short time, the temper of 
the gathering and its formal declaration 
of opinions were such as to call for 
thoughtful consideration by all who note 
the growth of class feeling and distrust of 
some of our time-honored institutions. 
For even if the belief of these men has no 
basis in fact, it is most unfortunate that 
any body of representative men in this 
country should deliberately say that lib- 
erty of action and speech have become 
extinct; that appeals to Congress and the 
courts for relief are fruitless; and that 
the executive, legislative and judicial de- 
partments of our various forms of goy- 
ernment are under the control of the 
capitalistic class. Of course such dec- 
larations would have more weight if they 
came from men in whom the public have 
greater confidence than they have in Mr. 
Debs and Mr. Sovereign and the others 
of like caliber who were presentat this 
conference. But the fact remains that 
they have a following of men who are 
convinced that these charges are true. 
Nor are labor leaders and laboring men 
the only people in the country who be- 
lieve that the resort to equity court in- 
junctions by capital is doing more to 
widen the breach between capital and 
labor and bring about disrespect for law 
and the courts than any tendency which 
has been noted in our history during the 
last five years. 


Public Expenditures Increasing 

No phenomenon of present day life, so 
far as it concerns the administration of 
government, is more striking or worthy 
of more eareful consideration than the 
rapid inerease in public expenditures 
which has come within the last quarter of 
acentury. It is as noticeable in democ- 
racies as in those countries where auto- 
crats rule and the masses have naught to 
do but to submit to the imposition of 
taxes decreed bya few. Indeed it is more 
noticeable in lands where the people 
themselves determine the rate and amount 
of taxation. Thus France, which levied a 
tax of 939,000,000 francs in 1820, in 1895 
levied a tax of 3,375,000,000 frances; and 
the United States, that in 1887 required 
only $267,932,179 to defray all national ex- 
penditures, for the fiscal year of 1897-98 
will need $528,735,078 to pay the salaries 
of its army of officials, keep its pledges to 
veterans of the Civil War and their wid- 
ows, and to defray the annual expendi- 
ture for public works, Coming nearer 
home the net debt of the State of Massa- 
chusetts has increased $2,000,000 within 
about half a year, and the gross funded 
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debt of the State has increased from $40,- 
636,729 to $51,961,729 during the same 
time. 

For a diseussion of the reasons for this 
phenomenon the inquisitive reader can 
do no better than to read an article in the 
current Yale Review by an Italian econo- 
mist, G. Fiamingo, who, we think, puts 
his finger on the main cause when he 
says that the State budget of today obeys 
no economic law, but rather is the result 
of political intriguing and of the bad 
working of parliamentary government. 
As great parties separate into factions, as 
geographical sections of any country come 
to think more of sectional interests than 
of national, and as legislators come to 
think of themsélves as attorneys for their 
constituents rather than as men chosen 
to act for the highest good of the largest 
number of their fellow-citizens, it is in- 
evitable that fiscal legislation especially 
should be compromise legislation and the 
product of logrolling methods. No one 
will pretend, for instance, to assert that 
the appropriation bills and the tariff law 
passed at the recent session of Congress 
are such measures as would have com- 
mended themselves to the judgment of 
the men most responsible for their en- 
actment if those men had acted as they 
would have in administering their own 
personal estates. Of course it will be 
readily conceded that much of the increase 
in national expenditure here and abroad 
is due to a legitimate extension of the 
scope of the authority of the State; and of 
course in the last analysis the people have 
no one to blame for the situation which 
they face but themselves, for they still 
control the purse-strings, and when the 
rate of taxation becomes so high that it 
pinches the legislators will be made aware 
of the fact. But it is the tendency to 
which we desire to call attention. The 
seeming willingness of the people of today 
to condone extravagance is ominous. Ap- 
parently the next generation will have to 
choose between contraction in the seale of 
expenditure, repudiation of debts incurred 
by this generation, or shouldering a load 
that may provoke a revolt and revolution- 
ize our political structure. ; 


Slavery in the United States 

There is no use in our holding up our 
hands in horror at Belgian atrocities in 
the Congo Free State, or English con- 
nivance at the slave trade in Zanzibar, so 
long as such facts respecting slavery at 
home exist as are set forth in Mr. Holder’s 
article in the September North American 
Review describing the conditions of the - 
Chinese women on the Pacific coast. In 
San Francisco, to quote Mr. Holder, “ we 
find one of the best organized slave marts _ 
of modern times, fostered by as motley a 
band of criminals as could be produced 
in any portion of the uncivilized world— 
a band numbering at least 3,000, who de- 
rive their support, directly or indireetly, 
from the sale and barter of female slayes.”” 
It is slavery of the most debasing kind. 
It is backed by organizations of great 
wealth, who have no difficulty in securing 
astute American lawyers who aid the 
slave dealers in defying the law when- 
ever they come in collision with the lat- 
ter. The only friends the Chinese women 
have, apparently, are the managers of the 
Christian missions which labor among 
the Chinese, and they have been so fear- 
less in their discharge of duty that they 
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have been threatened with personal vio- 
lence, and in one instance it has been 
inflicted. Fortunately Christian people on 
the Pacific coast are aroused. Many of 
them have laid the facts before President 
McKinley and petitioned him to call 
this matter to the attention of Congress. 
They say: 


The Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States expressly forbids 
the holding of human beings in bondage, and 
declares that the barter and sale of such hu- 
man beings is a felony, yet there is now a 
condition of slavery in this city and State 
whereby more than 1,000 females are held in 
bondage, bought and sold as chattels and kept 
in a condition of involuntary servitude. 

These slaves are scourged, beaten, tortured 
and even killed by their owners in insolent 
defiance of the law of the land. The number 


of these slaves is annually recruited by im-, 


portations of others from China, in violation 
of the exclusion act passed by the Congress of 
the United States. 

While there are no records of the illegal 
landing of Chinese females, or the attempt to 
illegally land Chinese females other than those 
who are held as slaves, the Federal and mu- 
nicipal officials seem powerless to prevent such 
illegal landing and traffic in human beings. 


The Situation in Europe 

President Faure’s return to France has 
given the French people an opportunity 
to celebrate with characteristic abandon 
the signing of the compact which makes 
the Dual Alliance a reality that Europe 
mustreckon with. The reply of the French 
premier Meline to congratulations from 
French Alsatians was not wise, asit seemed 
to reassert the determination of France to 
conquer her former provinces, but Ger- 
many has not, as reported, protested or 
officially recognized the maladroit tele- 
gram. Emperor Williams’s bombastic 
speech, to which we refer elsewhere, has 
made him a laughing stock in all Euro- 
pean capitals, and called forth outspoken 
eriticism in the German press. King 
Humbert of Italy and Emperor William 
of Germany have exchanged courtesies at 
Homburg, publicly renewing pledges of 
loyalty to the Triple Alliance and the 
cause of international peace. But the 
Italian monarch’s speech indicates that 
he is not averse to renewing and strength- 
ening cordial relations with France. 

The United States minister to Turkey, 
Dr. Angell, presented his credentials last 
week and was granted an audience by the 
sultan. The only news of importance 
that comes from the Turkish capital is 
that which tells of trials of Armenian 
conspirators and arrests of members of 
the Young Turkish party. 


The Outlook for India 

When the British troops and the re- 
yolting hillsmen have met during the past 
week the victory invariably has rested 
with the British. But there have been 


few battles, the mountaineers finding dis- 


cretion to be the better part cf valor. 
Indeed, it looks now as if the worst of the 
frontier revolt were past. Substautial 
evidence of the ameer of Afghanistan’s 
loyalty to the British has been furnished, 
and several of the tribes that a fortnight 
ago were either up in arms or preparing 
to take arms have capitulated. Nofurther 
mutinies among the native troops have 
been reported. With the large force now 
massed on the frontier, and the large re- 
serve at Peshawar, the Indian officials, if 
given a free hand by their London supe- 
‘riors, will at once set to work in a thor- 
ough way to punish the revolting fol- 
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lowers of Islam. Gen. Sir William Lock- 
hart, commander-in-chief of the forces in 
the Punjab, is now hurrying to India to 
assume command. Scarcity of funds 
with which to wage war and the constant 
depreciation in the value of silver have 
forced the secretary of state for India 
to give notice through the Bank of Eng- 
land that the sale of bills of exchange on 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras is sus- 
pended fora time. This may mean that 
India soon will formally adopt the gold 
standard. 
NOTES 


Typhus fever is epidemic in Germany and 
yellow fever has appeared in Louisiana. 


Bread is rising in price in England and on 
the Continent, and serious trouble from bread 
riots is anticipated. 


The return of the Jackson-Harmsworth ex- 
pedition to England, after three winters spent 
in Franz-Josef Land, brings information which 
will, it is thought, revolutionize Arctic geog- 
raphy. 

The special commissioner appointed by the 
governor of Indiana to investigate the condi- 
tion of the coal miners of that State who are 
striking for higher wages is a judge, a Jurist 
of good standing in his profession. He re- 
ports that the miners have a just cause; that 
there are 8,000 families in the State, having 
30,000 members, who are really starving. A 
few years ago the men in these families re- 
ceived $1.25 per ton for the coal which they 
mined. Now the average price per ton is 35 
cents, but the rent of their homes has not 
decreased, and they are obliged to buy their 
provisions at the company store. 


Apparently the ezar of Russia has begun to 
think for himself and is endeavoring to effect 
such reforms as seem wise after comparing 
Russian conditions with those which he has 
noted while traveling abroad. We noted a 
week or two ago the commendable new re- 
strictions recently placed on child and Sun- 
day labor in Russia, and now come the wel- 
come reports that the penal system of Russia 
is to be changed and much of the banishment 
to Siberian prisons done away with, and that 
a special commission will soon meet at St. 
Petersburg to discuss the advisability of uni- 
versal and compulsory education throughout 
the realm. : 

Emperor William IT. of Germany in propos- 
ing a toast at a banquet given last week at Cob- 
lentz made one of his characteristic speeches. 
In its recognition of his responsibility, as 
a ruler, to the King of Kings it did him 
eredit. Unfortunately even his best utter- 
ances have to be discounted. It is gratifying, 
nevertheless, to hear any earthly potentate ad- 
mit that his kingdom ‘‘ with its heavy duties, 
its never ending, ever enduring toils and la- 
bors, with its awful responsibility from which 
no man, no minister, no house of Parliament, 
no people, can release the prince,’’ is regarded 
by him as a jewel to be preserved “in its sub- 
limity and holiness ’’ as from the hand of the 
Lord. 


Prussia and some of the other German states 
have discriminated against American insur- 


ance societies during recent years, and this . 


has encouraged the disposition in this country 
to retaliate. Secretary of State Sherman, in a 
letter addressed to the governor of Iowa, has 
called the attention of the latter to the fact 
that complaints have been filed by the minis- 
ter from Switzerland to this country that the 
legislature of Iowa has laid a tax upon the 
premium income of European insurance com- 
panies greater than the tax imposed upon the 
premium income of American insurance com- 
panies. The Secretary of State calls the at- 
tention of the governor and the legislature to 
‘the fact that by the provisions of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Switzerland, 
concluded in 1850, such discrimination is for- 
bidden and cannot be allowed to stand. 
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In Brief 


Senator Hoar says that Clara Barton today, 
beyond all competitors, is the foremost and 
most illustrious citizen of Massachusetts. Sen- 
ator Hoar is chivalric. 


Recently published statistics show that the 
average salary of clergymen in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Sonth, is $473. “‘ The laborer 
is worthy of his hire’’—and more too. 


The personal religious experience which has 
been repeated to the same people in prayer 
meeting at frequent intervals for ten years is 
not testimony. It is a test—of Christian for- 
bearance. 


Rey. Frank B. Vrooman, formerly pastor of 
Salem Street Chureh, Worcester, and later of 
the Kenwood Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
has started for the Klondyke country, having 
been, he says, frozen out of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


If it is true, as reported, that the Parthenon 
at Athens is doomed, the most beautiful ruin 
in the world will disappear. But since it is. 
believed that repairs now to be undertaken 


‘will preservé this building as it stands till 


about the year 2100 those who mean to see it 
need not hasten to Greece. * 


One of the reasons which a Southern Bap- 
tist association has just given for asking for 
the removal of Professor Whitsitt from his 
chair of church history in the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary is his daring to 
quote from Praise God Barebones in support 
of his interpretations of Baptist history. 


The friends of the American Board have 
rallied splendidly to its aid, and for the last 
week special gifts have been pouring in, rang- 
ing in amount from ten cents to $1,000. The 
books were closed Tuesday, and as we go to 
press Treasurer Wiggin and his assistants are 
making up the final figures. It is doubtful, 
however, whether these recent re-enforce- 
ments will overcome the shrinkage month by 
month through the year. 


One reason why more people do not go to 
church, and why those who do go fall asleep, 
may be the lack of fresh air in the sanctuary. 
We worshiped one Sunday this summer in a 
country village where the sweet, fresh, moun- 
tain air tried its best all the forenoon, from 
the Doxology to the benediction, to get into 
the church edifice, but it was hermetically 
sealed. Do open the windows Mr. Sexton, 
Messrs. Deacons, or some one. 


Anxious people often worry about friends’ 
when their danger is least and are indifferent 
when they are most exposed to injury or 
death. The Atlanta Constitution has tabu- 
lated 4,000 cases of accident, and finds that 
only forty-three of them were due to railroads, 
while 824 were caused by falling down stairs 
or on pavements. That is a very practical 
assurance of the Psalmist, ‘‘ He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.” 


It is fortunately a rare thing for a religious 
benevolent society to suffer loss through the 
dishonesty of its officers. But it is announced 
that C. M. Charnley, for fifteen years treas- 
urer of the Presbyterian Board of Aid for 
Colleges and Academies, cannot be found. 
The American Surety Company has caused 
warrants to be issued for his arrest, alleging 
that he has confessed to a shortage of $50,000 
of the board’s money, lost through specula- 
tion. It is expected that the board will lose 
$25,000, perhaps more. 


A Roman Catholic church meeting in Iowa, 
convened to consider some temporal affairs 
connected with their house of worship, being 
told by the priest that no one had a right to 
speak except in carrying out the will and 
wishes of the archbishop, the audience ros 
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in a body and about 400 men and women with- 
drew from the church, Jeaving less than a 
dozen to continue the meeting. Evidently the 
spirit of independence in this country cannot 
be kept out of the church which insists on the 
absolute authority of its hierarchy. 


The facts, as reported by Consul General 
Lee, concerning the Cuban girl whose sup- 
posed persecution by the Spanish authorities 
has roused the sympathy of millions of Amer- 
icans, strip the story of nearly all the ele- 
ments which eall for sympathy. But a mul 
titude of readers will by no means be 
grateful to General Lee for stating the facts. 
They prefer tales which stir the emotions. 
For that reason newspapers which have in- 
ventive reporters, with no scruples about 
lying, are sure of large circulation. 


Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of the South 
End House of Boston, one of the pioneer col- 
lege settlements in the country, has been very 
ill most of the summer with typhoid fever, his 
life at one time being despaired of. We are 
glad to be able to announce that the danger 
point seems now to have been passed, though 
it will doubtless be a number of weeks before 
the period of convalescence is -over. It is 
hoped that he can be removed to Hanover, 
N. H., soon. Mr. Woods has made for him- 
self a host of friends in many parts of the 
country, and we express their good wishes as 
well as our own when we hope for him a 
speedy and complete recovery. 


Prof. Alvah Hovey of Newton Theological 
Seminary is a member of the corporation of 
Brown University. Ina letter to the Boston 
Herald, published in Saturday’s issue, he 
says, in answer to the intimation made by 
that paper that Hon. J..H. Walker voted 
against requesting President Andrews to 
withdraw his resignation: ‘‘Mr. Walker’s 
words and influence in that meeting were 
most friendly to President Andrews. It is 
therefore difficult to see what good end can 
be secured by conjecturing that he did what 
all the corporation know that he did not do.’’ 
These words would seem to apply to a cori- 
siderable part of the news about Brown Uni- 
versity in the same issue of the Herald, and 
for that matter in several other papers also. 


There were thrilling moments at the recent 
great gathering of Grand Army men at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Such an one was that when Arch- 
bishop Ireland, responding to the toast The 
Chaplain at the banquet to President McKin- 
ley, said, closing his eloquent speech: 


Seldom as this evening has the love of my 
country so inflamed my heart. I crave the 
honor to be for a moment your chaplain. God 
of nations, I pray thee, bless and save for 
years unnumbered the United States of Amer- 
ica. Preserve to Americans their liberties, 
maintain among them brotherly love, give re- 
wards to their toil, build up within them love 
and fear of thee, lead them to the observance 
of thy supreme righteousness. O God, bless 
and save America. 


Is there a person living who can refuse to 
say Amen to this? 


The London Independent gives this incident 
as illustrating the way in which American 
bogus degree factories help to keep ignorant 
ministers in English Congregational pulpits. 
The only strange thing about this case is that 
the minister didn’t get a parish in the United 
States: 


It was expedient in one of our northern 
churches to consider the handing over of a 
certain Congregational church to one of the 
Methodist bodies. They would accept the 
church and the responsibility of it, but would 
not accept the Congregational minister thereof, 
except on condition that he took his place 
among the candidates for examination in this 
particular body, After some trouble this con- 
dition was accepted, and as this particular 
minister had had no special training for the 
ministry, he failed to pass his examination—a 
very simple one—and was therefore not ac- 
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cepted. He afterwards went away to Amer- 
ica and came back with part of the alphabet 
attached tohim. He is now in our ministry, 
alphabet and all. F 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM AUSTRALIA 

A Determined Optimist 

Dr. Clifford gave his farewell address 
in Australasia to a Sydney audience in 
the Pitt Street Congregational Church, 
on Is the World Growing Better? He 
proved himself to be a determined opti- 
mist. He assailed every variety of pessi- 
mist in turn; but his principal attack was 
directed against the “Christian pessimist”’ 
—the man who believes the world is grow- 
ing rottener and rottener, and must go 
on till it reaches its rottenest, when the 
Saviour will appear in person and put all 
things right by a coup de main. While 
admitting that this particular brand of 
Christian was often excellent as an indi- 
vidual, he would have none of him as a 
theologian. 
pessimism, according to Dr. Clifford, is to 
make a Pharisee of the spiritual man and 
an indifferentist of the unspiritual man 
who accepts it. 
An Un-oratorical Orator 

Dr. Clifford’s style represents ‘the tri- 
umph of mind and soul over technical 
defects. His voice is somewhat peculiar, 
his gestures most peculiar. When he is 
not flinging about his members in the 
style which Hamlet condemns in his 
speech to the players, he is hugging him- 
self in a most singular fashion. But it 
does not matter. His affluence of mental 
and spiritual power carries everything be- 
fore it. 
A Unique Meeting 

The night before Dr. Clifford’s meeting 
a gathering was held in the Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, Sydney, to protest against the ex- 
clusion of the name of God from the pro- 
posed constitution for federal Australia. 
It was remarkable, inasmuch as amongst 
the speakers were Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics. Such speakers often co-oper- 
ate for charitable and benevolent objects, 
but very seldom for a religious object. 
The meeting was earnest and even en- 
thusiastic. It is worth noting, as a testi- 
mony to the catholicity of the Lord’s 
Prayer, that Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jew rose and joined in saying this 
prayer at the opening of the meeting. 
A Socialistic Experiment 

During the course of his last address in 
New South Wales Dr. Clifford said that 
in different parts of Australasia he had 
been told that the governments in this 
quarter of the globe were given to “cod- 
dling”? the people—a charge, he said, 
which certainly could not lie against the 
administration in England. It would 
seem that the doctor’s informants were 
not without ground for their assertion. 
In New Zealand there is a national life 
insurance organization, which has not, 
however, crushed private companies out 
of existence. Victoria quite recently 
passed a Factories’ Act, under which dif- 
ferent boards fix the wages in the several 
trades covered by its operation. The 
working of the act does not give unmit- 
igated satisfaction. Thus in the furni- 
ture trade “the price of a chair would 
have to cover the commonest and the 
best, and would rule through every type 
of factory.” In regard to which an em- 


The tendency of this kind of - 
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ployer says that “under such ecireum- 
stances the cheapest kinds of chairs would 
form the basis of the rate paid, and work- 
men would starve at making the best.” 
The minimum rate was fixed at forty-five 
shillings per week, and all the young men 
not indentured, and all the old men in- 
capable of earning forty-five shillings per 
week, are being discharged. And the 
supporters of the act are now puzzled to 
know what to do for those whom the act 
has left workless. 


Another Socialistic Experiment 

In New South Wales there is a govern- 
ment department of “labor” and a min- 
ister for “labor” (who happens also to 
be minister for education). Under the 
department of labor is a labor bureau, 
which is intended to facillitate communi- 
cation between employers who require 
workmen and workmen who require em- 
ployers. It has been energetically and 
honestly administered, yet it does not 
give satisfaction. Working people have 
complained that favoritism is shown, 
also that it tends to bring down the rate 
of wages. Now the minister for labor 
himself utters a complaint. Speaking 
lately to a deputation of the unemployed, 
he said: ‘‘This tendency of looking to 
the government to supply a job immedi- 
ately a man had left one was clearly grow- 
ing, and the more the efforts of ministers 
were directed to supplying means of work 
the greater the tendency-was to expect 
them to provide more.” Some years ago, 
in reply to a similar deputation, a Vic- 
torian cabinet minister said, “ Govern- 
ment is not a god.” 
epigrammatic terseness he condensed 
pretty nearly all the New South Wales 
minister said. 
American Light on Australian Affairs 

It is curious to what an extent our 
journalists and legislators look to Amer- 
ica for light on Australian affairs. It is 
curious, also, how strong Democratic 
(and in a measure socialistic) tendencies 
consist with a certain pride of empire. 
From whatever cause, however, it is to 
America rather than to England that we 
turn when we look for “modern in- 
stances”? to guide our legislative paths. 
I am bound to say, however, that we do 
not always look to the great republic for 
models; we sometimes look for warnings. 

The statements in American papers 
about the power of such “bosses” as 
Messrs. Platt, Quay, et al., are calculated 
to make the hair of the Australasian 
Democrat stand up onend. The Austral- 
asian ‘‘boss”’ is not yet born. To affirm 
that all politicians and all government offi- 
cials here are honest would be to mani- 
fest too childlike a confidence in human 
nature. But at least neither in munici- 
pal nor in national politics have we erected 
corruption into a system. Dark deeds 
have to be done in the dark. Govern- 
ments were never so careful as now to 
establish a reputation for honest admin- 
istration. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion leads them to this, for a well-estab- 
lished charge of corrupt administration 
would be sure to seriously weaken and 
might destroy a ministry. For this tem 
dency to rigidly fair administration the 
legislators who have been elected by the 
“labor vote” may take some credit. 
keep such a keen watch on cabinet minis- 


ters that it is not safe to venture onad- ~ 


ministrative tricks. 


Into which piece of ~ 
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Take 


The Sermon on the Mount was not 
necessarily all spoken at one time. It 
may contain the substance of a week’s 
teaching, during a season of recreation, 
after months of incessant work in teach- 
ing and healing in the towns and villages 
along the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 
In that mountain retreat Jesus escaped 
from the heat and the crowds of the plain 
below, and, amid the cool air and the 
quiet of the hills, sought rest in a change 
of occupation—that of training his dis- 
ciples to be the “light of the world.”” The 
tenor of the teaching on the hill answers 
to this view of its occasion. The holiday 
mood is traceable in it, the tranquillity of 
the uplands, a certain nearness to heaven, 
especially in that part of it which contains 
the admonitions of Jesus concerning 
earthly care [Matt 6: 25-34]. It breathes 
the bracing air of the mountains and the 
serenity of a higher world. What an 
unearthly simplicity is in the words, 
what lyric beauty, what light-hearted 
buoyancy! 

But this discourse on care is not merely 
the product of a holiday mood. It repre- 
sents the habitual mood of the speaker, 
springing out of his religious faith, which 
consists in a constant, unwavering belief 
in a God who is a Father and in a pater- 
nal Providence. The faith and the tem- 
per, be it noted, go together. At the 
present time we are familiar with a very 
different combination—that of agnosti- 
cism with pessimism. Many say we know 
nothing of God or Providence, and those 
who say this also tell us that life is not 
worth living. Christ, on, the contrary, 
was at once an optimist and a thorough- 
going believer in a God, and a good God. 
He was the one because he was the other. 

Christ’s religious creed was very sim- 
ple, yet, simple as it was, it appears to 
many high and difficult. He believed in 
a kingdom of heaven. ‘What is that? 
We know about meat and clothing, busi- 
ness and amusements, real, substantial, 
appreciable things, but this kingdom of 
which Jesus spoke so much seems to be 
something intangible and in the clouds.”’ 
Such is a not uncommon state of mind, 
eyen among so-called Christian people. 
Our Lord called it the pagan state of 
mind. “ Afterall these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.” I never fully realized the ap- 
positeness of this remark till I read the 
Vedic hymns, in which are many prayers 
to Indea and other gods, and almost all 
for material benefits—cows, horses, lands, 
good crops, prosperous families, victory 
in war. 

Jesus expected his disciples, believers 
in a diyine Father, to rise above the 
pagan level. ‘Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on.” This seems a very peremp- 
tory interdict of all thought whatsoever 
about temporal interests. In reality, 
howeyer, what the Master insists on is 
simply subordination of these interests to 
something higher. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom,” he says, not “Seek ye only.” 
The subordination demanded is perfectly 

intelligible and reasonable. Natural re- 
lations help us to understand it. Hus- 
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No Thought For Your Life 


By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D. 


band and wife are more to each other 
than outside friends. Our home is dearer 
to our hearts than the houses we visit or 
sojourn in. Christ claims: for the king- 
dom of God the place of a husband and a 
home. 

In theory the subordination insisted on 
commends itself to reason; the difficulty 
is to put it in practice. The problem 
cannot be solved by a mere resolution of 
the will, but only by heart preference. 
Passion is necessary, a passion for the di- 
vine, for wiscom, goodness, righteousness. 
Strong affection ever puts its object in 
the first place. It is not difficult for a 
wife to put her husband first. Even so 
devotion to the kingdom makes all things 
easy. Without that devotion the world 
and earthly cares will never be kept in 
their own place. Hence the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of much of the religion of 
today. People are forcing themselves to 
be what in their heart they have no real 
liking for. 

When the problem of subordination has 
been solved all goes smoothly within. 
“To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace.”’ Christ’s own life is the perfect 
illustration of this. It was a life full of 
poetry, symmetry and, in spite of all 
hardship, irrepressible gladness. His open 
eye and ear for the sights and sounds of 
nature reveal the health and happiness of 
his soul. There are people so preoccu- 
pied with anxious thought that they have 
no eye for the wild flowers and no ear for 
the song of birds or the music of the rip- 
pling brook or the autumn winds. Far 
otherwise-was it with Jesus. What pleas- 
ure he took in nature may be learned 
from what he says about the lily: ‘‘Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.’”” Some think he had in 
view a flower of unusually gorgeous hue. 
Possibly, but I believe he would have 
said the same thing about the snowdrop, 
the primrose, the bluebell or the daisy. 
What intense enjoyment the sentiment 
implies! Well, it is an enjoyment within 
the reach of every one who is content to 
live simply and is careful to guard his 
heart against enslaving passions. And to 
do this is wisdom for ourselves. Simple 
tastes and simple ways are the best. It 
is not a question of painful self-denial in 
fear of hell. It is a question of health 
both of body and mind, and of making 
the most of this life, even if there were 
no hereafter. I preach no monkish aus- 
terities, no retirement from the world 
into the shadow of the cloister in some 
lonely dell. These have had their day 
and it were folly to revive them. But 
they were an attempt to satisfy the cray- 
ing of the soul for something higher than 
material good, and if the attempt was not 
successful the problem must be solved in 
some better way, for the craving is peren- 
nial. We must learn to live according to 
reason and in conformity to the laws of 
physical and spiritual sanity. Such a 
life excludes no really wholesome form of 
enjoyment. Nor does it interdict a pru- 
dent regard to the future. Christ does 
indeed say, “‘Take no thought for tomor- 
row,” but he means such thought as 
brings worry and moral degradation. 


Christian carelessness does not mean 
recklessness. But it does mean putting a 
restraint on the passion for hoarding. Of 
the sin of that passion I do not here 
speak, but only of the loss of happiness it 
involves. The hoarder loses more than 
he gains. He misses the way to the true 
enjoyment of life. He is careworn, laéks 
the approbation of a good conscience, 
becomes more and more hard-hearted and 
inhuman. What is life worth on such 
conditions ? 

Christ’s audience on the hill were for 
the most part poor people, who lived in 
clay huts and to whom ten cents would 
be aserious loss. Yet he expected even 
them to understand and act on his coun- 
sels against care. And he backs his coun- 
sels by arguments which should carry 
weight with them. ‘Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature?’’ The question suggests an 
inference from what God has done to 
what he will do. For God has done for 
men what they cannot do for themselves 
—added one, or even two or three, cubits 
to their stature, rearing them from the 
stature of childhood to that of manhood. 
He does this in the time of life when we 
are care free as the birds and grow with- 
out thought like the lilies. Life was sweet 
then, when we were boys and girls. Would 
it not be well to carry a little of the spirit 
of boyhood into’ manhood and remain 
young-hearted all our days ? 

“Beautiful words, but unsuitable for 
modern life with its extremes of wealth 
and poverty.’’ Don’t be too sure of that. 
Let the capitalist remember that if Jesus 
knew little about political economy, he 
knew human nature and what was good 
for its health, and believed that cheerful- 
ness and wisdom, a kind heart and a good 
conscience, were of much more impor- 
tance to happiness than being a million- 
aire. And let those who toil remember 
that Jesus Christ was one of themselves 
and knew all about the temptations to 
worry in a poor man’s life. The discourse 
on care shows how completely he had 
overcome these temptations. And he 
had such respect for the poor as to think 
them also capable of overcoming. This 
respect is justified by history. From the 
ranks of the poor have come many of the 
great ones of the kingdom of heaven. 
That serious hindrances to piety and 
goodness spring out of extreme poverty 
is undeniable. The moral condition of 
the population in the slums of our large 
cities gives painful evidence to that effect. 
Yet the temptations of poverty are not so 
great as those of wealth. It is easier for 
the poor man to live a true, wholesome, 
sweet life than for the rich man. In view 
of this it may be affirmed that the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of life are more 
equally distributed than we imagine. It 
is by no means certain that the man who 
rides in his carriage is to be envied in. 
comparison with the man who walks on 
his feet. You would require to know 
more about the two men before deciding. 
As things now are it is the destiny of a 
small percentage of mankind to have a 
very large share of this world’s posses- 
sions, and those to whom this lot falls 
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must endeavor to bear their responsibili- 
ties and trials as wisely as possible. But 
such a position is not to be coveted or 
madly striven after; and as for selling 
one’s soul for. it, or parting with con- 
science, character and all true manhood 
in order to obtain it, it is downright folly 
and infatuation. 


The Function of the Prayer 
Meeting 


PART I. 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN, 

So much has been written about the 
week day service that it may seem like 
presumption for a young man to offer 
any suggestions as to the purpose and 
value of this part of church life. But so 
much independent work is being done in 
these days to increase the effectiveness of 
this service that one may be pardoned for 
giving to the general fund his individual 
experience. 

The week day service is in a stage of 
experiment in very many churches. I do 
not know how general the change of 
method in the East may be, but I am 
sure, from personal investigation, that 
all through the West the prayer meeting 
is passing through a process of recon- 
struction; or, if that seems too radical a 
word, investigation. That is to say, there 
never were sO many ministers in all the 
churches asking the question, ‘‘ What, 
after all, is the largest use of this week 
day service ?”’ 

A long and careful study of the actual 
facts in connection with the prayer meet- 
ing in my own church has led to a com- 
plete change of attitude towards it on my 
own part. How radical this change is in 
its results on my own work I do not yet 
know myself. But I do know that I shall 
never be content to entertain again my 
previous conception of the function and 
purpose of the church week day meeting. 

What are the facts in connection with 
the service as it has existed in the great 
majority of churches? I speak now from 
my knowledge of the Western churches. 
The facts condensed are as follows: 

1. Less than one-fourth of the church 
membership has ever come into living 
personal touch with the prayer meeting. 
I. have yet to find a church in Kansas 
where half the resident church member- 
ship ever go to the prayer meeting with 
any regularity. 

2. The majority of attendants have been 
women, even in churches where the men 
have been nearly equal in numbers. 

8. The number of persons who have 
taken an active part in the service itself 
has been remarkably small, even after 
fourteen years of training in the Endeavor 
Societies. 

4. The churches that could number as 
attendants a majority or even a fair per- 
centage of the Endeavor Society have been 
very few indeed. The facts have shown 
that the church prayer meetings have not 
had the support of the Endeavor Societies. 

5. With very few exceptions the experi- 
ence of ministers has been practically the 
same in a feeling of discontent over ex- 
isting facts connected with the week day 
service, All have agreed that no service 
has caused them more anxiety and none 
has rewarded their efforts with less appar- 
ent and actual results, 

6. At the same time it has been con- 
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ceded and affirmed that the week day 
service of the church is one of the most 
important and necessary parts of the 
church work. And the ministry has 
been facing the anomaly of a church 
service which in theory is the very heart 
of all spiritual energy but in fact always 
a disappointment because of its failure 
to make real the theory. 

7. This would mean in very plain lan- 
guage that the prayer service has been 
more or less a failure in most churches. 
I would have to confess that it has been 
a failure in my own church, at least in 
this sense. It has failed to accomplish 
what a week day service in a church has 
a right to expect. The prayer meeting 
has been a good meeting,*but not half 
good enough. It has been a useful sery- 
ice, but it has not been as useful as a 
church service ought to be. In saying 
this Iam not condemning prayer but the 
lack of it. Ido not mean that the regu- 
lar week day charch service has been a 
mistake even where it has been attended 
and cared for poorly, but that it has been 
and is now a disappointment to hundreds 
of ministers. 

I believe the time has come in the life 
of the church not for a change of method 
in the working of the week day service so 
much as a complete change of thought 
concerning the function and purpose of 
the week day service as a whole. Ifa 
minister honestly asks, ‘‘What kind of 
a service ought my church to have during 
the week?” he asks a very large question. 
Then if he asks, ‘“‘Is my service the right 
kind of a service if less than half my 
membership ever come to it?’’\he is on 
the way to ask a third question : “SIs it so 
much a matter of method as of concep- 
tion as to the very purpose and function 
of the week day service ?”’ 

In answering all these questions I have 
been compelled to reach the following 
conclusions. They represent to me, so 
far, a workable basis for a better, larger, 
more useful service than I have known 
at any time heretofore in my church life : 

1. The function of the midweek service 
is not simply that of prayer for the church 
or that of discussion of Biblical and re- 
ligious topics. While it may include all 
that within its yearly program, it should 
have a wider definition than “prayer 
meeting,” and a far larger choice of 
subjects for discussion than are ordi- 
narily included under the head of reli- 
gious topics. 

2. The function of the midweek service 
in a church may be defined by first de- 
fining the chureh itself. What is it? 
What is it for? And how shall it do its 
work most effectively? If I have a defi- 
nition of a church that means a potent 
force for the regeneration of life on earth 
through men, women and children al- 
ready regenerated, then I want a week 
day service that shall represent the idea 
of practical impulse and usefulness at all 
points of a church’s activity. In other 
words, the function of the midweek serv- 
ice should be at least as wide as the work 
which a church has todo. It should not 
be merely a closet for prayer and medita- 
tion of the Scriptures, but a field for plan 
and action, a place where account of force 
and direction of energy may be taken. 

3. I will try to make my meaning 
clearer by a concrete illustration. I 
divide the men in my church into groups 
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of four, arranged with reference to the 
particular work in hand. These four 
men agree to print and distribute at their 
own expense a program for week day serv- 
ices to cover one month or four nights. 
They also agree to attend those particu- 
lar meetings and help to make them suc- 
cessful. A specimen program is sub- 
mitted to illustrate my thought of the 
function of the midweek seryice: 


THURSDAY NIGHT SERVICES ~ 


AT THE 
CENTRAL CHURCH, TOPEKA, KAN. 
Beginning June 10; ending July 1. 

June 10. Bible Study of Luke 22. Bring Bibles. 

June 17. Helpful Selections from the Newspapers. 
Cut out a selection, bring it to the meeting and 
read it. 

June 24. Christian Heroes in the Orient. 
they are and what they are doing. 

July 1. Question Box. Questions on the Christian 
life asked by ten different persons in Topeka 
and answered by the pastor. 

(To be coneluded.} 


Who 


Congregational Spur Tracks 
and Parallels 


BY REV. WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL 

While the Congregational denomination 
has been self-repressive in the matter of 
multiplying local churches, it has never- 
theless been expanding its system to tap 
nearly every other ecclesiastical order. 

Rails have been laid into the Baptist 
domain to meet the peculiar ordinance of 
that body.. During the year 1896 the First 
Church of Honolulu received into its fel- 
lowship eight adults who were baptized. 
Four of these persons were immersed 
by their own preference. The Swedish 
church on Ruggles Street, in this city, 
has a Congregational baptistry and does 
not need to send its candidates for admis- 
sion, by any form of the rite, to the Bap- 
tist Mecca across the way. 

In polity and government our lines 
have been run to cover territory claimed 
by Methodist and Episcopalians. Last 
year the church connected with the 
American Board mission at Pang Chu- 
ang, China, had 172 persons propounded 
as probationers awaiting admission to full 
membership. The principles of the epis- 
copate haye considerable play in the 
supervision exercised by our missionary 
secretaries. In the home missionary 
fields the churches are! consulted as to 
who would prove acceptable to ovcupy 
their pulpits, but appropriations may be 
withheld if an unsuitable man is insisted 
on by the church. Practically bishops 
are not usually suffered to wield a more 
weighty authority. In foreign lands the 
appointing power has a much wider reach 
in our missionary agencies. 

The men who come from other denomi- 
nations to occupy Congregational pulpits 
are seldom reordained. Both sorts of 
ordination are therefore accepted by cus- 
tom as valid—that of the church and of 
the episcopate. 

Several spur tracks lead into the Pres- 
byterian fold from our body. In north- 
ern New York there are a considerable 
number of churches, wholly Congrega- 
tional in form, whose ministers are mem- 
bers of presbyteries. The moderator of 
the General Assembly of 1896 is still a 
member of a Congregational chureh, and 
the president of a Presbyterian college in 
Ohio retains his membership in a Boston 
association. 

The visitor to the Back Bay district of © 
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‘Boston would not be struck by the sharp 
contrasts in architecture, dress or service 
between the churches of our denomina- 
tion and those usually classed as litur- 
gical. 

There is no order of sworn celibates 
among our clergy, but the last mission- 
aries sent out to replace the worn and 
fallen heroes in Armenia were especially 
ehosen and charged to go as unmarried 
men because of the dangers and arduous 
duty required. 

It is only when the principle of exclu- 
siveness or absolutism obtains that the 
historic Congregational church fails to 
put ina siding or a parallel track to ac- 
commodate the community and every true 
type of Christianity. Close communion, 
tactual succession and the papacy are the 
only barricades behind which men can 
take refuge when Congregationalism 
ereeps up the canon toward their eccle- 
siastical monopolies with a creed which 
is broad gauged beyond controversy. 


The Mistakes of Micah 


BY REY. WILLIAM W. JORDAN 


* Then said Micah, Now know I that the Lord will do 
me good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest.”—Judges 
17: 13. 


You were so satisfied, Micah, with your 
bargain—two brand new silver images, 
and the appurtenances thereof, a chapel 
consecrated, and now, providentially (you 
certainly said ‘‘providentially’’), an out- 
and-out Levite for ten shekels a year and 
his keep. Why, it is a religious establish- 
ment! What more could be asked? Re- 
sponsibility more than met, future well- 
being and divine favor assured. Thus, 
0 foremost citizen of Mount Ephraim, 
did you soliloquize. How short and suc- 
cessful your method of religion-made-easy 
did not several facts obtrude. And yet 
you are not alone. The gentle reader 
who has smiled.at you, it may be, was 
smiling at himself, for vestiges of error, 
Micah, like scudding fragments of cloud, 
still flit through the heavens of thought, 
even in this end of the nineteenth Chris- 
tian century. 

What then were your mistakes ? 

Well, first, you thought you could buy 
consecration. You went into the market 
and hired this Levite and paid him gen- 
erously, according to your lights. Was it 
not all “named in the bond”? Was it 
not clear in the contract? Ten shekels a 
year, a suit of clothes and board. You 
owned him and his opinions, so you 
thought. You could enter in your ledger 

~ under household effects: item, one Levite. 
How vexatious that, just as all was going 
well, he should act so badly as to leave 
with those Danites! How did the beauti- 
ful scheme come to miscarry anyhow? 
Ah, Micah, there was this little flaw. 
You went boldly forth to buy conse- 
cration, spirituality and fidelity, and, 
strangely enough, these commodities were 
not onsale. You hired your Levite, but, 
unfortunately, he did not possess them. 
Is it just possible that you failed to recog- 
nize quite the nature of his office, and 
_yiewed it rather exclusively in a com- 
‘mercial aspect? Could it be that the 
prominence given that phase by the hiring 
of your minister had anything to do with 
his proving only a hireling ? 

To be sure, you are not alone. Even in 
Christian and cultured communities we 
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still hear of ministers hired, and “hired 
by the year,’ as your Levite was. Even 
in influential churches the salary is made, 
at times, to stare the public in the eye, 
the consideration made prominent, and 
general emphasis is laid upon the com- 
mercial aspect of this relationship. Just 
a trifle barbaric that? And some Levites, 
Micah, are still leaving at the persuasion 
of the first body of Danites that comes 
by offering ‘“‘larger usefulness.”” There 
is an old Book, however, said to be an au- 
thority, which intimates that ministers 
are not hired, but called; and that a 
divine, as well as human, voice must be 
heard; that only self-forgetful faithful- 
ness is sufficient for these things; and 
that consecration is not a matter of con- 
tract. There is a Book which says. this 
relationship should never exist except on 
certain high and sacred grounds where 
coin is not king. There must be support, 
and there may best be a contract, but 
how little that commercial contract ex- 
presses, Micah, of the full-orbed relation 
between a minister and his people! Why 
not drop the barbaric thought and phrase, 
and exalt this relation to the high plane 
of God’s thought about it? It might be 
then your next pastoral episode would 
not end so abruptly, the departing form 
of your Levite leaving you a sadder and a 
wiser man. 

. Another mistake seems to have been 
that ceremonial is religion. You appar- 
ently considered that little remained to 
be done after establishing religious func- 
tions. Had you not given liberally to es- 
tablish that church in Mount Ephraim ? 
And did you not mentally resolve to occa- 
sionally attend yourself—on pleasant Sun- 
days—and did not that prove you reli- 
gious, of undoubted piety? What more 
could be asked? Moreover, as you are 
accustomed to think, Micah, that every- 
thing has its price, you considered that 
God must be much influenced by that 
noble equipment of a Levite and two new 
silver images. You believed you had 
bought divine favor by that act and out- 
lay. 

Still we will not be severe, for always 
some have thought divine favor could be 
bought, placated with penance, propiti- 
ated with offerings. It is easy to feel 
that ceremonial and outward observance 
is the thing itself. Does the heathen 
bring cocoanuts to his little wooden god 
and mumble mathematical prayers and 
depart feeling religious, and do not we 
the same? Do not we go forth from 
church with virtuous self-approval and 
relief that itis over? How much, thought 
you, God should be moved by that sub- 
scription, that church attendance, that 
somewhat ostentatious charity! And as 
for that name upon the church roll—evi- 
dence of your connection with organized 
Christianity—is it not in itself the abso- 
lute assurance of salvation? What lack 
you yet? Ah, well, Micah, it is perhaps 
not strange you should forget that reli- 
gion is primarily an inward experience, a 
spiritual life, a personal attachment and 
service, rather than an outward obsery- 
ance of rules and ceremonials; that the 
kingdom must be within us or we are not 
withinit. Others of a far later day than 
yours have forgotten also, or never knew. 
But remember that God does not trade 
with men for his favor. He does not sell 
his blessing. Your commercial instinct 
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overthrew you once more. You may 
build countless churches, endow colleges 
and support Levites the world around out 
of gratitude to him, but not as an equiva- 
lent for salvation. Know, O Micah, that 
God is giving away eternal life to thou- 
sands of thirsting and dying men, but 
that he never sold a drop of the water of 
life to a single soul. 

Your next mistake was your thought 
that you could delegate your duty. You 
thought when your Levyite was installed 
that your own religious functions were 
ended. Had you not hired a man to be 
religious for you? Would not he main- 
tain the high level of spirituality for the 
congregation, make all your calls upon 
the sick and needy and carry the glad 
tidings throughout the vicinity of Mount 
Ephraim? You thought you would gen- 
erally attend Sunday service (in the morn- 
ing), listen with the attention worthy of 
a leading man in the community and then 
go home to your Sunday dinner, and what 
more could you do? Had you not puta 
man in charge of your religious responsi- 
bilities and paid well for it, too? How 
simple and systematic! Where did you 
derive the idea of religion by representa- 
tion, of delegating duty to others ? Whose 
ingenious, time-saving invention for a 
busy age? ‘‘Religious services performed 
promptly!” “Substitutes furnished for 
labors in the vineyard!” Did you find 
such advertisements in The Congregation- 
alist, Micah, or think you such advertise- 
ments would fit the theory and practice 
of some saints today? Have you ever 
reflected that duty is rather too personal 
to be performed by proxy; that it would 
be difficult to delegate to another that 
which the Lord meant you to perform; 
that most carefully written reports of 
substitutes and delegates will hardly be 
sufficient in that day when we stand be- 
fore his face? And how thankful we 
should be that it is so, Micah. That per- 
sonal faith, experience, service is possi- 
ble and needful. That there is ‘‘to every 
man his work,”’ which he may recognize 
gladly, perform faithfully and at last 
render humbly to his Lord and King. 
This way is infinitely full of blessing here 
and hereafter. The other is impossible. 

Well, Micah, we will make anend. In 
some circles you would count as a Chris- 
tianeven today. You might find boon com- 
panions in many ecclesiastical neighbor- 
hoods in this day, 3,000 years later than 
your own, whose lines of thought and ac- 
tion you would recognize on sight. But 
there is a book called the New Testament, 
Micah, known to have come out since 
your day, to which we would affection- 
ately refer you, and by which you and 
some others would do well to revise cer- 
tain of your ideas and customs. 


Nothing is more deplorable than the shallow 
optimism that pictures this world as sailing 
over summer seas to blessed isles, if only men 
would believe it to be so. Our true progress 
does not come in that way. It is rather a 
steadfast and courageous beating up against 
tempestuous winds and rugged seas, now to 
this side and now to that of the straight line 
we fain would follow; sometimes losing on 
this tack, sometimes only holding our own 
upon the other, but gaining on the whole; not 
able to see it always, except as day after day 
observation of our relation to the steadfast 
things above shows it to us.—Hdward M. 
Chapman. 


Another Statement From Mr. 
Mills 

Under the heading, Fort Edward, N. Y., 

Sept. 4, 1897, we have the following letter 


from Rev. B. Fay Mills, addressed to the ed- 
itor of The Congreqgationalist : 


Some time ago you courteously requested 
me to state whether I contemplated joining 
the Unitarian denomination. In reply I was 
as explicit as 1 could well be at the time, and 
tried to emphasize what seemed to me the true 
basis of religious fellowship. Since that time 
numerous inaccurate reports have been com- 
ing to me through the public press. I had not 
intended to correct these, but eager letters 
from friends and others lead me to change 
my mind and send you, somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, this statement, which is as brief as it 
ean be made, considering the issues presented. 

My position has not been suddenly acquired, 
but is the result of a long conscious and un- 
eonscious transformation, by which J have 
lost some of my theological opinions, but have 
preserved all the religion I ever possessed, as 
well as received inspiration for future devel- 
opment. 

First, then, doctrinally, I have for several 
years been gradually modifying my theories. 
I never in my evangelistic work preached the 
old school theology, which has always seemed 
to me unnatural and immoral. Ihave for the 
most part sympathized with the views of such 
men as Maurice and Bushnell. But in recent 
years we have received such floods of light 
from history, science, philosophy and literary 
criticism that, after such conscientious inves- 
tigation, careful study and prayerful medita- 


tion as has been possible for me, I have been , 


led to accept most of the conclusions and 
hypotheses of what might be called modern 
thought concerning the unity of the universe, 
the development of the world and the pro- 
gressive character of revelation. I would not 
dogmatize, either in affirmation or denial, con- 
cerning the Scriptures, the supernatural char- 
acter and work of Jesus, or the mysteries of 
the world to come. 

The older orthodox theories have ceased to 
interest me, except from an historical stand- 
point and so far as belief in their essential 
character seems to me to hold in bondage 
some deyout souls who should be living in the 
freedom of the largest faith in God. I shall 
deny nothing except. where denial of one 
thing is necessary for the affirmation of an- 
other. But the positive religious philosophy 
which seems to me to embody a great gospel 
includes only the love that believes and hopes 
as well as endures and bears all things. By 
the preaching of the doctrine of progress, I 
think men should be convicted of the sin of 
loving the lower in place of the higher good, 
and of choosing that which has been in place 
of that which is to be, and may be summoned 
to the holiest life of Christlike faith and self- 
devotion. Until I have more light I cannot 
conceive a greater message than this. 

Second, ecclesiastically. I have not form- 
ally joined the Unitarian denomination. With 
its freedom of thought, broad tolerance and 
spiritual basis of fellowship I have been 
united for some time. I believe in jurely 
ethical, spiritual and practical ecclesiastical 
tests and abominate all sorts of sectarianism. 
Iam a member of two denominations now and 
would join the rest if the way were open. 
But I am especially in harmony with the 
avowed Unitarian platform of the ‘religion 
of Jesus as summed up in love to God and 
man” as being the first genuine spiritual 
rather than doctrinal statement of the terms 
of fellowship with which I am acquainted. 

It is not so much the formula used (as I 
should prefer one broader still) as it is the 
principle which I indorse. I also gladly ac- 
knowledge my surpassing debt and that of all 
men to the Unitarian denomination for its po- 
sition as a pioneer along the line of careful 
research and original investigation and fear- 
s 8s loyalty to the increasing revelation of 
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truth. But, on this very basis, a Unitarian 
sect is inexcusable. There is some raison 
@étre for a denomination that believes in 
opinion or form as a basis of religious fellow- 
ship, and therefore, some justification, from 
their standpoint, for Presbyterianism, Meth- 
odism, Episcopalianism and the other sects, 
but there could be none for the sectarian or- 
ganization of a people who believe in character 
as the only indication of religion. To my 
mind a distinctive mission of the Unitarians 
is so to lose the life in ministry to all the peo- 
ples in behalf of the principles of true protes- 
tantism in the toleration of free thought and 
untrammeled religious practice as to save its 
life only in the general development. 

I do not expect to ‘‘ withdraw ”* myself from 
the Orthodox church. I never was so much 
in sympathy with all that is good in all the 
churches, as well as outside of them, as I am 
now. I never believed so strongly in all gen- 
uine religious enthusiasm and effort, and I 
never shrank so much from even seeming to 
withdraw from fellowship with any one. If 
anybody must ‘‘ withdraw fellowship ” it must 
be others than I. I have been somewhat at a 
loss what to do in this matter. I have been 
assured by leaders in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches that they hold prac- 
tically the same opinions, and that they re- 
gard it their duty to stay where they are until 
the whole church is leavened or the authorities 
“come themselves to fetch’ them out. While 
I could not impugn their motives, I cannot 
think this course to be my duty, and I believe 
that I should allow the ecclesiastical bodies 
with which I am connected to determine 
whether they care to have me as an associate 
in the ministry or not. Accordingly, I now 
expect to present a statement of my position 
to my presbytery and association at their next 
meetings in September and October, and al- 
low them to act as may seem wise tothem. I 
do not want to imply that they would care to 
withdraw their fellowship. Possibly they 
would. Whether, in that case, my namé would 
be enrolled on the official list of Unitarian 
ministers I cannot now say. But if, unwill- 
ing to decline true fellowship, graciously ex- 
tended to me, such should be my action now 
or then, I would not wish it to indicate any 
narrowing of my regard for the people of 
other religious associations, nor that I was 
committed to aught but the largest liberty of 
thought and freedom of practice in the truest 
Christian spirit. 

Third, practically, to correct some intima- 
tions of my friends, the reporters. I shall not 
address the Saratoga convention in order to 
‘state my new opinions” or to ‘‘point out 
the reasons for the failure of Presbyterian- 
ism.’? I expect to speak there on the duty 
and opportunity of the church toward what 
we call the ‘‘masses,’’ under the title of The 
Mission to the Multitude. I have not the re- 
motest notion of “starting an institutional 
chureh in Boston” or anywhere else. Some 
influential laymen have invited me in an in- 
formal way to speak on Sunday evenings in 
Musie Hall on a distinetly undenominational 
basis in an entirely unconditioned manner. 

This committee has organized itself and I 
have met with these gentlemen in conference. 
If all denominations are not represented it 
will not be because they would not be wel- 
comed, but because they do not wish to in- 
dorse what we hope to do. It has been inti- 
mated to me that a more formal invitation 
may be extended to me later, signed by a large 
number of representative citizens. Such a 
platform would be very fascinating to me, as 
it would afford me the opportunity of speak- 
ing what I conceive to be the gospel to young 
men and young women who are concluding 
that they cannot be religious because the old 
phraseology has lost its meaning, and also to 
speak out the religious message concerning 
the problems of social reconstruction now 
pressing upon us, It is probable that this ar- 
rangement will be completed. P 

In conclusion permit me to say a personal 
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word or two. I am not taking my present 
course for amusement. My convictions have 
deepened rather than lessened concerning the 
value of the true Christian spirit, and I can- 
not be disobedient to the heavenly vision, and 
can only say, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel ”’ as it seems to me to be given of God. 
This letter is unreservedly frank, and I have 
taken my present position because I cannot 
hold any other. I am exceedingly pained 
with the pain that I know must come to many 
conscientious people whom I love. For my 
justification or condemnation I can only ap- 
peal to the growing light of the great day in 
which we live. Meantime, I shall endeayer to 
preserve “a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man,’’ and to live peaceably with all 
men, keeping ‘“‘the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace,’’ and desiring to be tested by 
Christ’s words when he said, “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one for another.’ With the kindest 
wishes for all, I remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
BENJAMIN FAY MILLs. 


Current Thought 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, in the September New 
England Magazine, expressed the opinion 
“that the protest of the Brown University 
faculty against the recent attack of the cor- 
poration upon academic freedom in America 
and its great traditions is the most important 
paper of any kind which has appeared in 
America in the past ten years, the word fullest 
of hope for the next ten years, when the tyr- 
anny with which the republie chiefly has to 
cope will be the tyranny of money. Nothing 
is so important to a democracy, a government 
by public opinion, as that the scholar, the man 
of science, should have absolute freedom. It 
is fundamental to modern civilization itself, 
and is so recognized to be wherever there is 
civilization.” The opinion of the leading 
educational journal of the country, The Edu- 
cational Review, on this ease is worth noting. 
It approves President Andrews’s course, and 
then adds the following general comment: 
“The task of building universities in this eoun- 
try, whether on private foundations or under 
state control, is difficult enough at best; but it 
is made almost impossible by the intense par- 
tisanship of a large majority of the American 
people, by our unwillingness to listen to ex- 
pert advice or to follow expert guidance in 
any form, and by the genuine intoleranee of 
influential and responsible elements in the 
Lehrfreiheit is a university’s 
dearest possession, and without it no univer 
sity can live. To force instruction into cer— 
tain channels, determined; by preconceived 
notions on theological, political or other sub- 
jects, is to develop a school of a sect ora party 
but not a university.” ~ 

The Review of Reviews does well to ery for 
a thorough revision of our systems of taxa- 
tion—Federal, State and municipal: “The 
public budgets are not only increasing abso- 
lutely from time to time, but it could probably 
be shown that they are also increasing rela- 
tively; that is to say, the public purse de- 
mands and receives from time to time an in- 
creasing percentage of the aggregate wealth 
annually produced by all workers in all 
spheres of economic utility. This being true, 
it is certainly a matter of great consequence 
that the share of the general wealth that is 
taken for public uses should not be collected 
by haphazard, uncertain and inequitable meth- 
ods, but that it should be contributed under 
sound, workable principles not difficult of 
practical application. We have been too well 
satisfied with ourselves in this country, and 
too prone to keep old methods long after we 
have outgrown them, quite unaware of the 
faet that European countries, supposedly con- 
servative, have had the courage to try sweep- 
ing innovations in order to adjust their meth- 
ods to the conditions of our end of the cen- 
tury.” 
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THE HOME 
A Worker’s Hymn 


If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, thine; 
Where I have failed to meet thy thought, 
I know, through thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to thee denied 
Stands all eternity’s offense, 

Of that I did with thee to guide, 
To thee, through thee, be éxcellence, 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o’er his own trade 
And manilike stand with God again. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest who has made the fire, 
Thou knowest who has made the elay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of thy worth, 
It is enough that through thy grace 
~ saw naught common on thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken; 
O whatso’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Young parents need the re- 
Overtaxing minder that an infant should 
the Baby : : 5 
be “intelligently let alone.” 
He should not be unnecessarily handled 
or held or rocked or amused. He ought 
to be treated like a little animal for the 
first year of his existence and allowed to 
eat and sleep and be as quiet as possible. 
Nor should the young mother talk very 
much to her baby. His little brain is as 
undeveloped as his body, anditis as harm- 
ful to strain his mental powers by making 
constant demands upon his attention as it 
would be to overtax his stomach by giving 
him solid food. Even the caresses and 
the loving words which a fond mother 
delights to lavish upon the little one, and 
the suppression of which requires no little 
self-contro! and sacrifice, are a strain on 
the babe’s tender faculties. The precau- 
tion not to overtax the brain is not less 
needed when the child begins to walk and 
talk and acquire knowledge of the world 
about him. The more precocious he is 
the more will wise parents restrain their 
natural desire to test his intelligence and 
develop his mental powers beyond a nor- 
mal degree. Americans might learn some 
useful lessons from the English, whose 
children are kept in the background and 
seldom suffer from over-attention. 


She was plain in ap- 
pearance and plainly 
dressed. She was late 
to church. That was unfortunate. But 
she me in so quietly that few noticed 
her and no one was disturbed. She bowed 
~reverently and when she lifted her head 
her face witnessed to her consciousness 
of the presence of God. She joined in the 
singing, her clear voice so blending with 
others that it seemed part of one utter- 
- ance of praise. She was quietly attentive 
- to the Scripture and sermon, and her head 
was bowed during the prayers. The ser- 
mon was helpful and the service was up- 
lifting; but at least one person who sat 
near her is indebted to her as much as to 
the minister for a worshipful hour. ‘The 
assurance that another heart rejoiced in 


Young Girl 
Preached 


How 
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God kindled his devotion. The whole 
realm of divine things became more real 
to him. And she was unconscious that 
any one thought of her. May it not be 
that a greater responsibility than we 
realize rests on us, a responsibility which 
we would place on the minister? Is not 
the congregation expected by the Master 
to preach the gospel as much as the man 
in the pulpit? And have not those who 
stay away- neglected some service for 


others which their Lord expected of 
them ? 
Three noteworthy schools 
Housekeeping as iy domestic science are 
a Vocation 


to be opened this fall. 
A course at Pratt Institute is to prepare 
the student for the practical administra- 
tion of home affairs by instruction in 
household economics, from the building 
of the house to the judicious manage- 
ment of servants. This is intended es- 
pecially for the mistresses. A school for 
maids will be opened at Hampton Insti- 
tute when the new building is finished, 
and may, perhaps, have an important in- 
fluence in restoring the Afro-American 
woman to her former place in domestic 
service. By far the most interesting, 
however, is the unique enterprise of the 
Boston Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. <A school is to be founded 
on the principle that housekeeping is a 
science and housework a trade. In it 
both mistress and maid, or, rather, house- 
keeper and houseworker, the terms which 
will be insisted upon, may learn together 
the business of housekeeping. It is to be 
a sort of domestic science settlement, two 
connecting houses having been arranged 
for an experiment in model home-making. 
One house will be occupied by a limited 
number of boarders, who will constitute 
“the family,” the other will be used for 
classes and demonstration lectures. We 
shall watch with interest the outcome of 
these efforts to make housekeeping an 
honored vocation for women. 


| Her Birthday Verse 


BY ABRAM BROWN 

Yes, it is my wife’s birthday. The 
twenty-sixth, is it not? And she is sixty 
years old today. We shall not be able to 
“celebrate”? much. It is towards the end 
of the month, and I can’t get away from 
the bank. Rob—that’s our boy—will send 
his mother some roses, and I think I know 
where the sweet peas came from that she 
was sorting last evening, and perhaps 
after dinner tonight we shall have some 
water-ice ; but that is all. 

I have been looking up my wife’s birth- 
day verse. It is a periodical act of mine. 
I forget between whiles what the verse 
is, but that only gives me the pleasure 
of surprise in finding how appropriate it 
is to her. My mother’s was, “She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her 
life.’ That would do for Rob’s mother 
too, but a fact easily verified is that the 
twenty-sixth verse of the thirty-first chap- 
ter of Proverbs reads not so, but ‘She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness,”’ 

My wife is a wise woman, as is proved 
by my often taking her advice. I take 
some credit, too, for this, because I have 
my share of the male’s ambition and de- 
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termination to have his own way—traits 
able to thwart the wisest woman’s plans. 

What I love to dwell on in my wife’s 
life, however, is the law of kindness that 
pervades it. ‘The law of kindness !” 
How fine the phrase! And he is happy 
who knows a human being that incar- 
nates it—thrice happy if that being is 
his wife. 

In justice to less admirable wives, I 
must admit that mine, by the very terms 
of her creation, was likely to exemplify 
her law. By nature she has a large fund 
of what I might call agreeable curiosity. 
The gossip about people which she im- 
parts to my ear has a certain large- 
minded, scientific regard for them, as 
members of an interesting species. Her 
individual enthusiasm is easily aroused 
also, and her anger dissipated by per- 
sonal contact with the object of her 
fury. When our minister publicly re- 
buked the congregation for tardiness at 
church, just after my belated family (a 
deacon’s family) had conspicuously strung 
up the center aisle, my wife was much 
annoyed, and determined to be noticeably 
cool to him at their next meeting. If she 
was so, it was with the pleasant coolness 
of an August evening. 

My wife was never called, either through 
temperament or through circumstances, to 
be a woman of one idea. The Mrs. Ma- 
laprop of our street once burst forth, 
“O, Mrs. Brown, you are such a combi- 
nation of worldliness and true worth !”’ 
The compliment did not please the re- 
cipient, and troubled her self-examining 
conscience ; but, for myself, I think that 
if my wife is “in the world” she is suf- 
ficiently “‘not of it.” She likes to be 
liked, and she likes to have her husband 
and children liked, but she has not hesi- 
tated to urge me on an unpopular course 
if she saw that my conscience pointed that 
way. She questions sometimes whether 
she is worthy, never having met the test 
of being persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake ; but I feel that an answer to the 
question may be postponed so long as 

Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our dooryards brighter blooming, 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 

It would be untrue to say that my wife 
is invariably kind without an effort. 
Have not roses thorns? In the legis- 
lature of her will she has found it neces- 
sary to pass the /aw of kindness. The 
temptation to domestic selfishness and 
the social impulse to repeat an ill-na- 
tured remark are ever too strong in hu- 
man nature not to need a prohibitory 
law. Ihave reason to believe that Mrs. 
Brown is that. kind of a prohibitionist, 
and that when she goes apart each day 
she seeks “‘by daily prayer to Almighty 
God”’ for grace to keep the vow. 

The law of kindness! I like to repeat 
the words, and to think how sweetly and 
strongly she has embodied them, even 
while she ‘‘has outsuffered the man in 
the awful experiences of maternity, out- 
wearied him in her marvelous vigils by 
the sick, and outranked him in patience 
amid cares and concerns that would have 
been intolerable drudgery to him, ” even 
while these things have meant what he 
only imperfectly understands of ‘burden 
and depression to a woman’s weaker 
frame, and of fret and tension to her 
more fine strung nervous organization.” 
And she is sixty years old today. It is 
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a wonder she cares for me still; but do 
you wonder that I remember at least one 
occasion when I opened my mouth ‘ with 
wisdom?” How thankful I am that on 
that same occasion “in her tongue was 


"> 


the law of kindness ! 


Needless Nerve Wear 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 

“Lazy folks always take the most 
pains,’ says the homely proverb, or, in 
our fin-de-siécle English, ‘‘The neglect to 
secure for one’s self the conditions of a 
comfortable and healthful activity results 
in needless nerve wear.”’ 

Women experience this in a hundred 
ways—each trifling if it stood alone, but 
all together making a total formidable 
enough to be worth considering. <A 
mother will take up a piece of mending 
in a hurry, seat herself in the nearest 
chair and fall to sewing, since the needle- 
book is nearly empty, with a needle much 
too coarse for the cloth. The room may 
be too hot or too cold, but there is not 
time to open a window or turn on the 
heat. A door upstairs is squeaking, 
squeaking, but getting up to shut it seems 
too much of an interruption. One bit of 
work lures along to another, the fore- 
noon is half gone, and for two hours the 
nerves of limbs, back, fingers and ears 
have been subjected to a steady rasping. 

Or there is a letter to be written for the 
morning mail, and it does not seem worth 
while to stop to clear away the clutter 
left on the table from last evening. So 
for a half hour the elbows are cramped 
for room and the orderly spirit fretted by 
the confusion. Or it is late afternoon, 
and the eyes are taxed and the whole 
mind strained with the consciousness of 
haste, that the task may be finished by 
daylight without the trouble of lighting a 
lamp. 

The mistress of the house comes home 
from a forenoon’s shopping, finds an ac- 
cumulation of small domestic duties 
awaiting her, essays them in her street 
gown to save changing it, and goes 
through them all with an uneasy sense 
that she may injure it. Orshe lies down 
for a few moments’ rest, all the while 
holding up her feet off the edge of the 
bed to spare the clean counterpane—to- 
tally without that feeling of relaxation 
so essential to real repose. 

There are comfortable and uncomfort- 
able methods, as well as conditions, of 
work. To “seta stent’ for one’s self, in 
the old-fashioned phrase, is to put a need- 
less strain on one’s nerves. Being hur- 
ried and hustled by circumstances is 
bad enough, but to hurry and hustle 
one’s self is a wanton waste of strength 
that should be kept for real emer- 
gencies. Doing a particular kind of 
work out of its appropriate time is very 
wearing, and should be avoided as far as 
possible. Everybody knows how differ- 
ent the preserving kettle looks in the 
afternoon. Putting off beyond the usual 
time the change from morning to after- 
noon dress keeps a woman who is liable 
to afternoon calls in a state of uneasiness 
which almost always counterbalances the 
gain of the extra work accomplished. 
Indeed, the sense of anything waiting to 
be done is trying, and should be reduced 
to the minimum by doing things, as far 
as practicable, before they become really 
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pressing. For example, if a day is to be 
given to sewing, and there is one special 
piece of work—no matter how small or 
uninteresting—which must be finished 
before night that is the piece to be dis- 
posed of first, that all the others may be 


_ done with an easy mind. 


In all but the very smallest families 
the interruptions caused by the other 
members of the household are a constant 
factor to-be reckoned with. But a little 
planning will often perceptibly reduce 
their power to worry and fret. If no 
hour of the day is certain to be quiet, 
some hours are always certain to be noisy. 
Those are the ones for simple, easy kinds 
of work, so far as may be. The mother 
who is darning stockings can confront 
the hurly-burly of the noon recess in an 
entirely different temper from the one 
who is studying how to make new frocks 
out of old. 

One need not multiply illustrations. 
The principle is surely plain—the prin- 
ciple that the comfort of the worker pro- 
motes the progress of the work. The 
time taken to secure it is not wasted, but 
spent to the very best advantage. 


Home Hospitality for Young 
People 


BY H. W. D. 


The social life of our churches is active 
today and we are glad of all the brightness 
it brings. But the home is in the back. 
ground, and society is in danger of losing 
one of its strongest and best influences. 
It may arouse remonstrance to say that 
our New England homes are losing the 
grace of hospitality, but it is true in many 
cases, and the loss to ourselves and espe- 
cially to our children is one not easily 
estimated. 

The friendships formed in youth have 
vast influence in their after life. Often 
these associations are the determining 
factors in their choices of business, of 
dwelling places, of Christian fellowship 
and even extend by marriage to future 
generations. The tastes and pursuits of 
our boys and girls depend, to a large 
degree, on the acquaintances they make. 
Ought these to be left to chance or to the 
conditions in which the young people find 
themselves? The school they attend is 
usually in the place where they happen 
to be living. In it they must find the 
friends of their student life, and the 
majority of parents know them only by 
report. -The church where they worship 
has in many cases become so segregated 
by society organizations that the older 
people do not come much into contact 
with the younger. The Christian En- 
deavor Society has its own prayer meeting, 
sociables and entertainments. Clubs are 
multiplying for men and women, but let 
us hope they will not become the fashion 
for children in their teens. 

Where can boys and girls make such 
valuable friendships as in their own homes 
and in the company of their fathers and 
mothers? Where else can they meet their 
friends so simply and naturally? Where 
else will they be so likely to form wise 
estimates of character? The mental stim- 
ulus given each other is much appreciated 
in the church, but the Christian Endeavor 
prayer meeting is not always the best 
place to judge of character. It is an 
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easier thing to “say a verse” or even 
make a pretty speech for Jesus in the 
midst of an admiring crowd than to keep 
one’s temper at home, or unostentatiously 
to prefer another in honor or pleasure. 

Parents are mainly responsible for the 
fact that the hospitality of the home for 
young people is so much less exercised 
now than formerly. Many of them are 
little aware what opportunities for their 
children they are throwing away in these 
swiftly passing years simply by neglect- 
ing to encourage them to invite their 
friends to their homes. If they could 
realize how much happiness may be pro- 
cured by a trifling expenditure of time 
and money, they would gratify them 
oftener in this respect.. A boy or girl 
feels an access of dignity and self-respect 
if able to invite a friend to a meal accord- 
ing to his discretion, and he is not likely 
to abuse the privilege if it is wisely ex- 
plained to him. 

A little evening company of one or two 
dozen does not require the services of a 
caterer, and ice-cream is by no means a 
necessity. Some simple cake and lemon- 
ade, or even nuts and popped corn, may 
be all that is needed for a really good 
time. The great art is in helping the 
company to feel at ease, and whatever 
stimulates natural conversation is to be 
prized. Sometimes the memory of a 
happy evening in a friend’s home will be 
cherished for a lifetime, and such an in- 
vitation will be far more appreciated by 
the lonely young man or woman than the 
most constant urging to attend the church 
sociable. There is frequent complaint 
that the boys and girls grow indifferent 
to their homes and prefer public amuse- 
ments, whether the theater on one hand 
or the church entertainment on the other, 
to the family circle. If homes were made 
more useful, would they not be more 
prized? 


The School Looking-glass 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 

. Mary Hallam sat in her seat in the 
lonely little schoolroom trying in vain to 
eat the bread and butter and baked apples 
which her mother had put into her dinner 
pail for her. -Her eyes were fastened on 
a pile of broken glass which lay, together 
with a pretty frame, on the floor close by 
the teacher’s desk. It was Miss Maland’s 
looking-glass and Mary had brokenit. She 
was climbing on a chair to take a look at 
herself when the chair tipped, and in try- 
ing to save herself she had caught hold of 
the glass—and there it was, broken to 
pieces on the floor. 

“QO dear! O dear!” sighed Mary, put- 
ting the food back into the pail and wiping 
her eyes with her handkerchief. ‘The 
teacher will punish me. Perhaps she’ll 
stand me in the corner the way she did 
Tony Shields, and then all the scholars. 
will laugh at me. O, I can’t bear it! I 
wish I could run away home and stay 
in the fields, where there are no horrid 
looking-glasses to break.”’ 

The more Mary thought about the pun- 
ishment, sitting there alone with theempty ~ 
seats and the great rusty stove staring at 
her, the worse it seemed, and by the time | 
the scholars began to return from dinner 
Mary’s eyes were red and swollen and she ~ 
was feeling as if the whole world were 
against her. 

“Why, Mary Hallam! What's the mat- 
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ter ?’’ exclaimed the first girl that entered 
the schoolroom. 

Mary pointed to the broken glass and 
burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

“O, my! did you do that? How did 
you do it?” spoke up another girl, who 
had come in directly behind the first. 

“What will Miss Maland say?” asked 
a third newcomer. 

A look of misery was all the answer 
Mary was capable of. 

“O, well,” said the first speaker, “I 
wouldn’t feel so bad about it; you didn’t 
mean to, of course. Tell us how you did it.” 

The girl’s voice was very sympathetic, 
and Mary sat up and told her all about 
the accident. 

“Now look here!’’ exclaimed another 
girl, who had just comein. ‘There’s no 
need of your feeling so miserable about 
this thing. You just listen to me and 
you'll be all right. Wipe your face off. 
Here, take my handkerchief. Yours is 
so wet. There! now just come out in the 
yard with us and play that new game 
we've thought of. It’slotsoffun. When 
teacher comes and asks about the mirror 
you just say you heard a dreadful crash, 
and then you saw the glass was broken. 
That’ll be true. You did hear the noise, 
didn’t you?” 

Mary nodded. 

“Well, very likely that string was rot- 
ten. Things often fall on account of the 
string giving way. So I don’t see but 
you are all right. Come along,” she cried, 
with the air of one accustomed to lead. 
“Hurrah for the new game!” 

Mary got up. There was something 
about Susan Miner, whether it was her 
fine clothes or her very loud voice it 
was hard to tell, but the girls always 
did as she said. So Mary followed her 
out into the yard and tried hard to join 
in the new game. : 

The children had been so occupied with 
their questions and plans that they had 
not heard Miss Maland come quietly in 
and stand in the doorway a moment and 
then quietly step out again. 

When the bell rang and the scholars 
hurried into the schoolroom, the pieces 
of glass were picked up and the frame 
put away out of sight. 

The afternoon lessons went on as usual. 
The pupils studied and whispered, and 
every one, excepting Mary, seemed care- 
less and happy. Her heart sank lower 
and lower as the minutes dragged along. 
There was no meaning to any of the 
words in the book which she held before 
her. All the afternoon the great pine 
tree just outside the window sighed and 
moaned. She thought of the fields at 


home where she had always been so 


happy. She could never wander in them 
any more glad and free. There was a lie 
in her heert. She could hear the great 
trees in the woods whispering, whisper- 
ing, their voices solemn and beautiful. 
But they would never whisper to her 
again. She was a coward and dared not 
tell the truth. She looked about the room 
at the girls. They were studying; they 
had forgotten all about the broken glass. 

Again she gazed out of the window. 
The blue sky looked down upon her, but 
not as it used to. She shuddered and 
clasped her hands tight. A sickening 
fear came over her. Tighter and tighter 
she shut her two hands together and then 
—she stood straight up in her seat and 
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lifted her head high. Susan Miner might 
hate her. The girls need never speak to 
her again. The teacher could whip her 
before all the world. Mary’s eyes flashed 
as she raised her hand before the face of 
the teacher. 

“What is it, Mary?”’ said Miss Maland, 
in a voice that made all the scholars raise 
their heads to listen. 

“TI broke the glass, Miss Maland. I did 
it all myself.” 

The room was still as the deepest woods. 
Miss Maland, who had been watching 
Mary’s struggle, sat for a moment and 
looked into the faces of her scholars, then 
she arose and put out her hand. 

“Mary,” she said, “I knew that you 
broke the glass, and I knew that you 
would tell the truth.”’ 

There was that in the air of the teacher 
as if one princess were speaking to an- 
other. The girls looked in admiration at 
Mary’s erect figure, each one wishing that 
Miss Maland would speak like that to her. 

After school the girls stood about the 
yard talking excitedly. They had a great 
deal to say about Mary’s courage in 
speaking ‘‘right out in school,” as they 
termed it. 

But Mary was listening to the pine tree. 
All the moaning had gone out of its voice, 
and it was breathing a low, sweet song. 

The trees, too, and the flowers all along 
the way towards home said glad things to 
each other. When she reached the fields 
about her father’s farm she sat down by 
the side of a great rock that lay warm in 
the afternoon sun. 

“O,” she said, putting her head down 
lovingly upon it, ‘‘suppose I had told 
that lie. I could never have been at home 
here any more.” 


Parasols 


This morning in the wood I found 
A lot of lovely parasols - 

Such darling red and yellow ones, 
And just the size to suit my dolls. 


I gathered, O! such heaps and heaps, 
And meant to take them home with me, 

When nursey came and broke them all, 
And was as scared as seared could be! 


She said that they would poison me, 
And they would make me very dead 
If I should eat them, though they looked 

So very pretty—pink and red. 


And now there isn’t any left— 
Not even one for my best doll. 
How very stupid nursey is! 
As if I'd eat a parasol! 
—September St. Nicholas. 


Plentiful Food for the Woman 
Student 


In choosing a college for son or daughter, 
the parent often fails to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the quality and quantity of the food. 
In Miss Claghorn’s sensible book, College 
Training for Women, the statement is made 
that there is hardly a college in this country 
that sets a table adequate to supply the needs 
of the young bodies and actively working 
minds of its students. ‘The author goes on to 
say: 

The importance of specially nourishing 
food for the brain worker has never been 
thoroughly recognized. Itis thought that 
the farmer, the laborer and the mechanic 
must have their beef and mutton, but 
that the student needs only a spare, light 
diet, since he apparently does nothing to 
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call for more. Physiological investiga- 
tion shows, however, that while the man- 
ual laborer can get on very well with a 
diet of grains and vegetables, for which a 
strong digestion is required to separate 
the necessary amount of nutrition from 
the great bulk of waste associated with it 
in such foods, the brain worker does his 
best work upon meat, a sort of food that 
contains much nourishment in small 
bulk, and that is especially easy of assim- 
ilation. 

The woman student is at a double dis- 
advantage where eating is concerned. 
Not only is she, as a student, supposed to 
require less food than the manual worker, 
but as a woman she is expected to care 
less and know less about eating than a 
man. Women as a class are notoriously 
regardless of eating—partly because, as 
the cooks of the race,-they think first of 
feeding others and only secondarily of 
themselves; partly because, having been 
hitherto consumers rather than producers, 
they do not feel at liberty to spend much 
time or money upon their own comfort; 
and partly because the ascetic ideal, com- 
ing in with the church doctrine of sub- 
dual of the flesh, has found more accept- 
ance with that half of the race by nature 
inclined more to the spiritual than to the 
material. ; 

It is then considered not quite ‘“‘wom- 
anly’”? to make much of a disturbance 
about eating. Yet the woman student, 
with the heavy demands on her system, 
with her delicate organization, with an 
appetite too refined and discriminating to 
find satisfaction in crude and coarse 
cooking, needs the most carefully pre- 
pared and the most nourishing food it is 
possible to get to enable her to do her 
work successfully and creditably. What 
is the use of an elaborate system of physi- 
cal training without some store of food- 
supply as a basis? What is the use of 
outdoor exercise to purify the blood, if 
there is no proper nourishment to feed it ? 

An important place among the causes 
of ill health in college women is assigned 
to worry, but it is interesting- to remem- 
ber that one of the earliest symptoms of 
under-feeding is lowness of spirits and a 
general depression of feeling. The suf- 
ferer from under-feeding does not localize 
his discomfort in any one organ of the 
body, but, feeling it as an undertone of 
gloom and distress in all his mental op- 
erations, he promptly attributes it to 
mental causes, and thinks he is discour- 
aged, disappointed, unappreciated, home- 
sick or even in love, when he is really 
only under-fed. The dyspeptic is pro- 
verbially a pessimist, and we may petr- 
haps venture the guess that the strenuous 
Puritan conscience was inflamed to its 
uncomfortable pitch of irritation by a 
lack, on these bleak shores, of the gen- 
erous diet of old England. It may be 
doubted if women would be so nervous, 
so “‘sensitive,’’ so prone to tears, as tra- 
dition credits them with being, if they 
habitually had enough to eat. 

The parent, then, in choosing a college 
for the daughter, must look carefully to 
the sort of table that is to be set before 
her. This is a matter that needs close at- 
tention, because it is so very hard to rem- 
edy. The college has provided means of 
exercise for pupils, partly because parents 
and the public could see whether this was 
done or not, partly because gymnasiums, 
athletic fields and athletic teams are 
means of attraction and a good advertise- 
ment. The college does not provide as 
good a table as it ought to, because no 
one outside can easily know, or will care 
especially, whether it does soor not. The 
college begrudges to food an expenditure 
it might use for the enlargement of its 
faculty, or it prefers to keep living ex- 
penses to the lowest point so that as few 
students as possible may be kept away by 
the cost. Often the college may spend 
money enough for the raw material of 
food, but will employ some incompetent 
person as housekeeper, who has no judg- 
ment in the selection or preparation of 
food. Sometimes the students them- 
selves regulate the table in student clubs, 
and reduce diet far below what it ought 
to be in their desire to reduce expenses 
as far as possible. 
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Closet and Hitar 


As the fading coals are rekindled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the hopes of 
the heart. 


This now is what we want—such a full- 
ness of divine participation that we shall 
not require to be always shutting off the 
world. by prescribed denials, but shall 
draw off from it naturally because we are 
not of it. A true Christian, one who is 
deep enough in the godly life to have his 
aftinities with God, will infallibly become 
a separated being. The instinct of holi- 
ness will draw him apart. into a singular, 
superior, hidden life with God.—H. Bush- 


1y 
nell, 


that I were all soul! that thou 
Wouldst make each part 
Of this poor, sinful frame pure heart! 
Then would I drown 
My single one; 
And to thy praise 
A consort raise 
Of hallelujahs here below. 
—Henry Vaughan. 


Christians are like the several flowers 
in a garden that have each of them the 
dews of heaven, which, being shaken with 
the wind, they let fall at each other’s 
roots, whereby they are jointly nourished 
and become nourishers of each other.— 
John Bunyan, 


Now mark how the Father draweth 
men unto Christ. When somewhat of 
this Perfect Good is discovered and re- 
vealed within the soul of man, as it were 
in a glance or flash, the soul conceiveth 
a longing fo approach unto the Perfect 
Goodness .and unite herself unto the 
Father. And the stronger the yearning 
groweth, the more is revealed unto her, 
the more she is drawn toward the Father. 
—Theologia Germaniea, 


© awful joy! O life divine! 
() bliss too great, too full! 
Earth, man, heaven, angels, all are thine, 
And thou art God’s, my soul! 
—Disciples’ Hymn-Book. 


A PRAVER OF KING ALFRED 


Lord, who bast wrougbt all things 
wortby and notbing unwortby, to thee 1 
call, whom everything loveth tbat can 
love, both those tbat know tbat they 
love and those who know not what they 
love—tbou who art the Fatber of that 
Son whbo bas awakened and pet awakens 
us trom the sleep of our sins and warnetb 
us that we come to tbee. For every one 
falls who flees from thee, and every 
one rises who turns to thee, and every 
one stands who abides in thee, and be 
dies who altogetber forsakes thee, and 
be quickens who comes to thee and be 
lives indeed who thorougbly abides in 
thee. Thou who bast given us the 
power that we sbould not despond in 
any toil, nor in any inconvenience, as is 
no wonder, for thou well rulest and 
makest us well serve thee; thou bast 
loosed us from tbe tbraldom of otber 
creatures and always preparest eternal 
life for us and preparest us for eternal 
life. fcar me, Lord, thy servant! Thee 
alone # love above all otber things! 
Thee W seek! Thee W follow! Thee 7 
am ready to serve! Under thy govern= 
ment #f wish to abide, for thou alone 
reignest. Amen, 
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{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor ot The Congregationalist.] 


838. CHARADE 
“Your old city is really astonishing; 
What,” I asked, “is the secret you must be hiding 
That a ONE very TWO is THREE rare, rare thing, 
And your people are all happy, strong, law-abid- 
ing?” 
And the jolly Burghers, with faces all 
Round and ruddy, with flaxen hair run riot, 
Proudly point to their legislative hall: 
“Thanks are due,” they declare, “to our prudent 
Diet!”’ 


But my friend is here to escape, he says, 

The New England season of pork and pie; 
Let’s no chances pass for a word of praise 

For the wholesome fare of the people: ‘‘ Why, 

See that rosy face! Yours and mine, my friend, 
Are like yellow WHOLE wrapping paper by it! 
Now these folks’ health and wealth and light hearts, 

I contend, 
Are the happy results of a prudent diet!” 
MABEL P. 
LITERARY PALINDROMES AND 
ACROSTIC : 
(Fill the blanks with words spelled forward 
and backward the same. The initials of all 
the words will give the name of a writer of 
fiction.) 


34. 


At ***** revel, pomp and game.—Tennyson. 
The name of the one was ******, and the 
name of the other was Peninnah.—1 Samuel. 


*** sole daughter of my house and heart.— ~ 


Byron. 
The proof of it will turn to ****** drops.— 
Shakespeare. 
Her **** rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green. »- 
—Longfellow. 
“The Great,’ born 912. Died at 
Memleben, Prussian Saxony, May 7, 973.— 
Century Cyclopedia. 

That all animals of the land are in their 
kind in the sea is a ***** yery questionable.— 
Sir T. Browne. 

O lady, I heard a wee horn ****, 
And it blew wonder clear. 
—Lord Barnaby. 

Had I no more in mine *** than the saving 
of my life—Bunyan. 

He ne’er had learned the art to **, 
For anything but eels. 
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—Saxe. 
‘*Now, Mr. Tapley,’’ said Mark, giving him- 
self a tremendous blow on the chest by way of 
eH, vou just attend! ’—Dickens. 
With the clamor and confused *, 
Tothe dread shock the desp’rate armies go. 
—Drayton. 
Thou find’st him from the heat of **** re- 
tired.— Milton. 
*“**, Tam confident in thee, thou shalt see it. 
—Ben Jonson. 
The French seem to be at the *** of taking 
Antwerp.— Walpole. DOROTHEA. 


85. ENIGMA 
Enchained by man and maiden fair, 
And so attached we ne’er will part, 
Their tender care we daily share, 
Our pulses beatae heart to heart. 


When we're abroad and noon draws near, 
They glances cast not one nor two; 

So oft they gaze we sometimes fear 
We'll be condemned if we’re not true. 


If aught’s disturbed or out of place, 
When they are far away from home, 
We hide our face, we’ve run our race, 
We nevermore with them shall roam. 
A. M, R. 


86. NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITION 
1. Fifteen hundred and one transposed— 
middle. 2. Six hundred and one transposed— 
a title of Ruy Diax, the Spanish national hero. 
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3. One hundred and fifty-seven transposed— 
polite. 4. Five hundred and fifty-seven trans- 
posed—black and blue. 5, Five hundred and 
fifty-one transposed—a cover. 6. Fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one transposed—gentle. 7. Two 
hundred and seven transposed—relating to 
man as a member of society. ; 
MATTIE W. BAKER, 


CURTAILMENT 
Ts 
1. Your hair he cuts and parts. 
2. Might shield a house from darts. 
3. Pierces, holds fast and smarts. 
4. Set down on sailors’ charts. 
5. A Bachelor of Arts. 
G. In Baronets or Barts. 


87. 


It. 
1. A dairyman may prize. 
2. Behold a mountain rise. 
3. A eask of giant size. 
4. Objection it implies. 
5. Four pecks it will comprise. 
G. In bees and butterflies. — 


ANSWERS 


77. Mid-sum-mer. 

78. The author’s answer is ninety-three, obtained 
by first setting four rows of eleven each the entire 
length of the room on one side, placing the length 
of the tables crosswise of the room, and four tables 
in the same way across one end, then in the remain- 
ing space setting five rows of nine each, placing the 
length of the tables lengthwise of the room. 

79. 1. The letter C. 2. The letter L. 3. The let- 
ter A. ‘ 

80. He sees A. mount a bank (a mountebank). 

81. Sonnet, tenons. 

82. Guideboard (guyed-bored). 


What Can One Do 


He was a hot-headed, impetuous college 
boy, and just now he looked both cha- 
grined and amused. 

“What is the matter? ”’ I asked. 

“O well, I’ve done it for myself again! 
Tom Bates just met me and told me that 
he is engaged to Susie Rollins. He, the 
finest fellow I know, engaged to that gir]! 
She is loud and vulgar and horribly self- 
ish, besides having a beastly temper. 
She will make him miserable!” 

“What did you say to him?” queried I. 

“What could Isay? Idid not want to 
lie to him, so 1 couldn’t congratulate him. 
I just said, ‘Dear old man, I hope you 
may be very happy.’ ; 

**Why don’t you congratulate me, 
Dick?’ he asked. ‘I am a subject for 
congratulations, I assure you.’ 

“Then I said, ‘I shall save my congrat- 
ulations for the young lady.’ 

“T know by his look that he was hurt, 
but what oduld Ido?” 

What could he, what can any of us do 
under like circumstances ? e see a 
dear friend tying herself for life to a man 
who we know is not None of her. She 
thinks he is, for love is blind, and that 
man is a fool who cannot hide his defects 
from the woman he would win. And the 
girl’s family may be blinded by the suit- 
or’s suave manners and agreeable aspect. 
But we know him in the daily walks of 
life, in the business world, among people 
for whose good opinion he cares nothing, 
and here his real character shows itself. 
The girl comes and tells us her happy 
secret and asks for our congratulations, 
and what can we do? If we say, “O, m 
dear child, he is selfish, he is unprineipled, 
he is petty, he will ruin your happiness,’ 
she is wounded, angry and incredulous, 
and who could blame her? Does she not 
think she knows the man who has courted 


upon us. What is the right —to lose 
a friend by our truth-tellin by acting 
a lie, keep a friend who may er when 


it will be too late for us to utter a word 
of warning? In either case wé shall feel 
is and as if we had done ‘so 

which we ought not to have done, or 
left undone that which we ought to have 
done.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Re- 
M turning from another short out- 
ing I find such a pile of letters 

on my table that I scarcely know what to 
print first—yes, I do know, for one letter 
is from our boy in the ‘‘ Corner Cot” on 
the coast of Labrador, and that must 
surely go to the front. The letter is not 
dated, but from the different postmarks 


I think it was written about the middle of- 


May, and before he had received our this 
year’s letters. 


BATTLE HARBOR HOSPITAL. 

Aukshenai Mr. Martin: Nakumeek for 
your letter very much. I see the picture [in 
Corner certificate] and two little dolls and 
little seal and your head. I am glad for cer- 
tificate very much. Doctor Willway come 
down the shore brought a letter for me Iam 
glad. Doctor Willway going in a boat Sir 
Donald come again soon me make little pic- 
tures I pray for you and Doctor Grenfell and 
every one my friends every day. Doctor took 
me and Tommy’s picture the other day out of 
doors Doctor giveme one I amsend it to you 
Do you see my legs looks funny you see 
Tommy lying down. Tommy sends you love 
and thank you very much for little card. 
please write me again, Mr. Martin me send 
love little boy. 


. 


I will quote also part of an accompany- 
ing letter from Dr. Willway, one of Dr. 
Grenfell’s associates in Deep Sea Mission 
work. 


.. . We are indeed thankful for the wide- 
spread sympathy our work has called forth, 
and for the prayers of our many friends, 
known and unknown. Gabriel is writing 
you himself. He is such a good boy. 
Sister Williams gives an excellent report 
of him and of Tommy. I am giving 
Gabriel a photograph of the two of 
them, which he is going to send along. 
I shall give him another some day, but 
not yet, as he is striving to be unselfish, 
and is succeeding too, I am glad to say. 
I haye traveled with komatik and dogs 
up the Straits [of Belle Isle] as far as 
Harrington, thence returning and pass- 
ing on North as far as Hopedale. I saw 
Joe Lucy and wife. The Moravian 
Brethren have built a new station six 
miles from where they live. 

There has been great destitution this 
_winter, and a large part of our work 
has been to plan means to give the poor 
creatures a little help. I have seen 
terrible things but, thank God, as far as 
I know, no one has been left to starve. 
There was a poor Eskimo at Hopedale, 
named Simeon, who was shot in the leg 
last November when in on the hills deer- 
hunting. It took two days to get him 
out. The leg was amputated by another 
Eskimo—with a razor and handsaw! I 
had to reamputate iton my arrival. The 
poor fellow has not been out of bed all 
the winter. Out of evil our Heavenly 
Father brings forth good, for this man 
found his Saviour during his enforced 
idleness; now he tells us he is glad. 
“‘Before I was afflicted I went astray.” 
Could you find time to send just a line to 
Tommy? He is paralyzed in both legs and will 
neyer be better. He was practically a heathen 
when we got him. But both he and Gabriel 
love the Saviour now. Hefis so interested in 
Gabriel’s letters. I wish I could do something 
for your ‘Cornerers.” Yours faithfully, 

(oe <a ol FrepERIC R. WILLWAY. 


Pomiuk. 


When the Doctor and Pomiuk speak of 
“up” and ‘down’. the shore, remember 
that down means towards the ‘‘ Nor’ard,” 
and up towards the “‘South’ard.’’ Some 
will remember “‘ Joe Lucy and Charlotte,”’ 
the faithful Christian 
couple, whose house was 
at the head of the row 
of huts in the Eskimo 
Village at the World’s 
Fair. I think they told 
me that it took them 
seven hours to go by 
dog sledge to the Mo- 
ravian church at Hope- 
dale—I am glad they 
now have a station so 
much nearer their lonely home at Ilik. 

Does not Pomiuk look much better, now 
that he can get out of our “Corner Cot” 
for a little and walk on crutches? It was 
indeed unselfish for him to send his only 
picture away to usinaforeignland. What 
asweet face Tommy has! We must find 
out more about him—there may be some- 
thing we can do for him, too. Pomiuk 
sends two other remarkable pictures 
drawn by 
himself. One 
is an exact 
represen- 
tation of 
the row of 
huts at the 
Wiour Leditks 
Fair, with 
the boys in front whipping nickels out 
of the dirt, and the visitors looking on! 
This is not easily reproduced, but his 
picture of the dog-team is before you. It 
was evidently a snap-shot, perhaps through 
the Corner Cot window, of ‘Dr. Willway 
man,” as he “‘do go. bay pass ’’—which is 


SORES 


doubtless a short-cut road for komatiks 
over some frozen bay. If a little cripple 
just out of the barbarism of his tribe, 
without training, can do that, what shall 
we expect when he receives and uses the 
painting materials sent lastsummer to him. 


/\ 
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But the sweetest things about Gabriel’s 
letter are that away there in ice-bound 
Labrador he prays every day for his dis- 
tant friends, and that his little heart of 
thankfulness and love overflows in his 
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closing message, ‘‘ Awkshenai everybody” 
—that is, “Give my love to everybody!”’ 
Those are surely the “fruits of the Spirit ”’ 
in the humble life of an ignorant child 
brought up in the darkest degradation of 
heathenism, who, two years ago, was eating 
raw walrus and knew nothing better. For 
Christ’s messengers to have discovered 
that suffering, perishing boy in the Arctic 
wilderness and saved him to a happy, lov- 
ing Christian life is better than to have 
discovered the locality of the north pole! 

The following letter explains itself and 
comes in very appropriately: 


. Spending recently a few days in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in your city 
of Boston, I was often reminded of the little 
Eskimo boy and others in different hospitals 
about whom we hear in your Corner. I never 
realized before what a work of practical Chris- 
tianity is being done, though so quietly, in all 
our hospitals, especially for sick and suffering 
children. In the ward in which I was were 
three or four little boys, away from home and 
having serious troubles, yet tenderly cared 
for as they would have been by a. mother’s 
hand, and cheering others by their good cheer, 

I beard two of the boys before I saw them. 
Each confined in his separate room and 
not having seen each other, they got 
acquainted, in boy fashion, by talking 
across the hall. Sometimes their ques- 
tions or answers had to be changed and 
repeated, so as to come to a mutual 
understanding. One came from Charles- 
town, the other from Wakefield. They 
had considerable discussion which was 
in the highest grade in school, hinging 
on the point whether the “ First Grade ” 
was the highest or lowest. One boy 
had an eye badly injured by fooling with 
a gun-cracker on the Fourth of July. 
But his little voice could be heard 
through the ward, hour after hour, 
merrily singing ‘‘ America,’ ‘‘ March- 
ing Through Georgia,’ ‘“‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” and other familiar pieces. After- 
wards he was allowed to use one eye 
and would then read aloud on his cot 
pieces from children’s papers or maga- 
zines. (I am sure that would be a good 
place to send recent numbers or volumes 
of such periodicals, especially if illus- 
trated—addressing them to the superin- 
tendent.) 

The other boy was right opposite me 
and I could see that he had a bright face 
and happy disposition. He was a Sun- 
day school boy in a well-known church, 
and,I think you ought to send him a 
‘*Corner Certificate.”” He said cheerily 
thatgone thing was sure—he could now 
never\haye appendicitis! When he was 
dismissed: his cot was taken by a little 
Italian boy, who had the same popular disease 
—because, he said, he ate a great deal of ice- 
cream at a picnic. So boys would better be- 
ware of too much gunpowder and ice-cream. 

OLD FRIEND OF THE CORNER. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 19 Acts 20: 22-35 
Paul’s Address to the Ephesian 
Elders 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


This lesson is the closing scene in Paul’s 
ministry in Greece and Asia Minor. When 
he was driven out of Ephesus, as we saw in 
Lesson IX., he went into Macedonia and 
spent nearly a year there and in other parts 
of Greece, forming new churches and strength- 
ening those already organized. He wrote, 
during that time, the second epistle to the 
Corinthians and those to the Galatians and 
the Romans. He took collections for the poor 
Christians in Jerusalem, and, bearing the 
money thus received, accompanied by several 
delegates from the churches, he was on his 
way to Jerusalem. Being unwilling to tarry 
as long as he would be sure to be compelled 
to do if he were to visit Ephesus, he passed 
by that city, having joined his friends on a 
ship at Assos, and landed at Miletus, where 
the ship waited a few days. From there he 
sent for the elders of the Ephesian church. 
When they came he delivered the address, the 
summary of which is given in this twentieth 
chapter of Acts. It is the most impressive of 
all Paul’s recorded speeches, a tender and 
wonderful revelation of himself and his min- 
istry. It includes: 

J. A glance backward over his work. He 
was now about fifty-six years old. He had 
matured convictions, based on an honorable 
record. He had spent three years at Ephesus. 
He could appeal with confidence to what he 
had been and had done there. Life, even in 
these riper years, had not been easy for him. 
His physical appetites had struggled fiercely 
with his spiritual nature. He had to fight his 
body to keep it in subjection [1 Cor. 9: 27]. 
He had a sharp, imperious temper. His strong 
convictions impelled him to self-will, which 
here and there appears in his later letters 
[Gal. 2: 6]. Yet he had conquered tempta- 
tions, often in such ways that his brethren 
had seen his struggles, “serving the Lord 
with all lowliness of mind and with many 
tears and temptations ” [v. 19]. 

No man is so great or good that he is beyond 
temptation. The best men are those who have 
been most severely tried and have conquered. 
What Paul did we can do; and every triumph 
over temptation in youth is treasure laid up to 
make mature life rich. 

Paul had been as faithful in his teaching as 
he had been loyal in his life [vs. 20, 21]. Often 
he had been condemned by those who professed 
to be moved by the same purposes as his own. 
A careful study of his letters will show that 
he was often, perhaps always, distrusted by 
many Christians who felt that his teaching 
was too liberal for those who had been trained 
in the Old Testament and who regarded him as 
a dangerous leader. But it was always a com- 
fort to him to remember his loyalty to Christ, 
for it was an inheritance which he bequeathed 
to his followers, with whom he must now leave 
the work he so much loved [v. 35].. No one 
parts with the good he has done. It comes 
back as a solace, an inalienable treasure. 

If. A glance forward to the life before him. 
Paul was always consciously under bonds to 
the Holy Spirit. That was his controlling 
motive and the chief secret of his great power. 
Christ had said that the Spirit should be to his 
disciples all that he had been when with them 
—should instruct, guide and inspire them with 
holy purposes just as he had done. This guid- 
ance, to which Paul had fully surrendered him- 
self, was an inward compulsion controlling his 
choice. Such obedience gives constantly accu- 
mulating might of Christian manhood. Any 
one may have it who will accept the condition. 

Paul went forward under this leadership 
into the shadow of calamities as yet unknown. 
How the churches loved him! How the Jews 
hated him! In-every city he met with trials 
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which befell him by their plots [v. 19]. He 
was going to the city where Jews were most 
numerous and their hatred of him most bitter. 
How he must have longed to stay in Philippi, 
every memory of which moved him to thanks- 
giving [Phil. 1: 3], or in Galatia, where the 
brethren were ready for his sake to pluck out 
their own eyes [Gal. 4: 15], or in Ephesus, 
where they could not bear to let him go be- 
cause they loved him so. Yet the Holy Spirit 
pointed him to Jerusalem, and he hesitated not 
a moment. 

Such resolution is the fruit of a whole life- 
time of training in obedience to the will of 
God. He had come to discern that will in do- 
ing it, till he knew where his way was, and 
the end of it. An old writer says, “A good 
conscience is the best looking-glass of heaven.”’ 
Any one may see in it the reflection of heaven 
and the road to it. Then the outward man, 
the physical life, may wane with toil and age, 
but the inward man, the immortal life, re- 
ceives new access of strength day by day. 
That, indeed, is living. It is coming under 
the power of an endless life. 

iit. A solemn charge to Christian teachers. 
Let us learn it early and well from the lips of 
a prince of teachers. 

1. Take heed to yourselves. Only a holy 
life can instruct others in holiness. If you 
would help others to Christian manhood and 
womanhood, you must be vigilant to make your 
own life what you would have theirs be. 

2. Take heed to all the flock in your charge. 
The minister, teacher, deacon have a. great 
trust, and every youth ought to aspire to the 
trust of caring for the spiritual welfare of 
others. These offices are gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. The object of their care is the Church 
of Christ, purchased with his own blood, for 
the death of Christ is the sacrifice of God, 
which declares his right to the ownership of 
all men—a right acknowledged by those who 
have accepted redemption through him. 

3. Guard against false teachers, They are 
always to be found in the church. Paul said, 
**From among your own selves”’ shall they 
arise, wolves among sheep. Sometimes they 
persecute; sometimes they argue, tempt, be- 
guile. But God and his word of grace are suf- 
ficient for every worker. Only we must keep 
close to him by prayer, taking every duty and 
every perplexity to him, and must diligently 
study his word. 

4. Follow good examples. Paul urged these 
elders to follow him, so far as he followed 
Christ. And he pointed to that greatest of all 
examples, gathering into one sentence a pho- 
tograph of his Master and ours, “‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”’ That other- 
wise unrecorded saying of Jesus is the motive 
of every Christian in helping others. He finds 
the highest reward of life in enriching other 
lives. 

Let every teacher and pupil commit to mem- 
ory this wonderful address of Paul. There is 
not in all literature, besides the sayings of 
Christ himself, anything more worthy to be 
learned by heart than these words. They 
show what the Church of God is, how great is 
his love for it, what high and holy motives im- 
pel believers to unite with it, what is the 
divine idea of the Christian ministry and how 
completely the Holy Spirit guides those who 
commit themselves to his guidance. They 
show how peerless is the character of one 
who counted his life of no account as com- 
pared with his purpose to fulfill the trust he 
had received from Christ, and yet how im- 
measurably rich it was in the love of all whose 
love was worth having. Is not this an exam- 
ple for us all to follow? 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 12-18. The Responsibility of 
Strength. Josh. 17: 14-18; Rom. 14: 13-23; 
15: 1-6; Zech. 8: 1-13. 

Requirement according to gift. The privilege of 
burden bearing. The duty of courage. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 19-25. Losing One’s Life and 
Finding it. John 12: 1-8; 20-26. 

The instinct of self-preservation is not by 
any means an unworthy one. We are empha- 
sizing, in these rich modern days, the duty of 
making the most of the few years while we 
are on earth. In the sphere of physical ex- 
istence alone how much is provided for the 
development of sound lungs and limbs! 
There were never before so many persons 
anxious to learn what can be known in 
every department of human thought. We 
are not to say, therefore, to the ambitious 
boy or girl, ‘‘ Abandon all your plans for self- 
development,’’ but a topie like this calls for at 
least a moment’s halt on the upward path- 
way in order to consider another side of life 
which cannot be forgotten long by one who- 
calls God his father and Christ his master. 

What does God want to do with your life? 
What does he want to have you cast out of 
it? To what influence would he have you 
submit yourself? What place and work has 
he for you? These are questions which every 
serious youth must reckon with, and the more 
eager he is to do and to be something in the 
world, the more humbly and prayerfully must 
he consider them. Jesus Christ knew all 
about the noble aspirations in the breasts 
of young men and young women. He re- 
spected them for cherishing such hopes, but he 
insisted nevertheless that the first thing to do 
with one’s life is to surrender it entirely to 
the will of God. Until a man does that he is 
sure to be working at cross purposes with all 
the beneficent forces of the universe. The 
sooner we learn this great and commanding 
truth of the New Testament the better for us 
and for our work in the world. Christ is an 
exacting master, let us frankly admit. Dis- 
cipleship means surrender to him of our 
time, our possessions, sometimes, perhaps, 
our friends and homes, possibly the aban- 
donment of cherished plans for self-culture, 
and even the thing that has come to seem essen- 
tial to our lives. Not that he always asks us 
to part forever with that which has come to 
mean so much to us, but he asks the willing- 
ness to give it up for his sake. 

And to them who thus have learned and are 
practicing daily the great principle of self- 
renunciation how quickly comes the “ finding ” 
of the life again. Does Dr. Paton feel that 
the long years spent in telling the savages the 
good news of Christ have made him any the 
less of a man intellectually as well as spirit- 
ually? Does Dr. Grenfell, who at this very 
moment perhaps may be crossing stormy 
waters in order to show the weatherbeaten 
sailors in the North Sea that there is a love 
somewhere in the world which ineludes even 
them, does he feel that he would have been 
more of a man if he had pursued the profes- 
sional career which opened to him so promis- 
ingly when at Oxford? Does any man or 
woman who daily yields his own wishes to 
the service of others, who in all the quiet, 
daily ministrations of the home repeats con- 
stantly Christ’s sacrifice of himself, feel that 
life is thereby made poorer and less reward- 
ing? Let any one try the experiment and he 
will not be in doubt. 


The quotation in the exposition of the Y. P. 
S. C. E. topic of Sept. 5 aseribed to Miss Hay- 
ergal should have been credited to Miss Mary 
Gardiner Brainard, being an extract from her 
now very extensively circulated and beautiful 
poem, which was first published in The Con- 
gregationalist in 1869. ; 


For twenty years Mr. Frank Sanborn of 
Concord has served as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association. He now re- 
tires and Rey. Frederick Stanley Root, one of 
our younger clergymen zealous in the study of 
social problems, takes his place. 
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A Congregational College for 


Germans 
SAMUEL IVES CURTISS 


The Germans and their children of the first 
generation constitute one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Half of them are 
found in the Interior. Chicago is the second 
German city in this country, with a repre- 
sentation of over 400,000. The German has 
reason to be proud of the position of the Fa- 
therland in war and peace. Its history, its 
literature, its legends, its traditions are all 
dear. He has learned to sing, 


Deutschland, Deutschland, weber alles, 
Ueber alles in der Welt! 


BY PROF. 


as well as to pray at his mother’s knee; in- 
deed, all his religious instruction at school 
and from his pastors before his confirmation 
was in German. Hence, whether as the 
tongue in which he was born, educated or 
confirmed, he ordinarily clings to his language 
as one might to his religion, with an intensity 
which the average American cannot under- 
stand. The Norwegian or the Swede may 
easily relinquish the language of the country 
of his birth for that of his adopted country ; 
the German never! That country’s history 
has been too glorious. 

Paul was a man of good common sense. 
Had he lived in our time he never would have 
attempted to catch bluefish with the same bait 
as trout. As a fisher of men he became all 
things to them that by all means he might 
win some. Now when Lutheran ministers 
trained in Germany can be found who seek to 
dissuade their people from going to English- 
speaking Lutheran churches, even when there 
is no German church in the neighborhood, be- 
cause the German language is not spoken, we 
are evidently dealing with a people whose 
first generation is not to be won to our ideas 
or Americanized in any large way by a spo- 
radic use of the English language. 

Haye Germans any need of Congregation- 
alism? The tendency to sectarianism and 
division among the Germans is tremendous. 
The bitterness which exists among different 
branches of the Lutheran Church toward each 
other is surprising. It seems almost incred- 
ible that a fight between bishops in a German 
denomination led to bitter feuds, to divisions 
in churches and families. Now Congregation- 
alism is a spirit as well as an;jactive force. 
It encourages discussion. Steam is thus 
blown off which, if kept in by a bishop or a 
synod, might cause an explosion. Besides, 
Congregationalism has a responsibility for 
the 7,000,000 Germans in this country, a posi- 
tive call to the thousands who, wandering 
from the Fatherland, are as sheep without a 
shepherd. : 

If Congregationalism is to commend itself 
to the most highly educated people in the 
world it cannot depend upon men trained in 
other denominations, however admirable or 
faithful some of them may be, to be loyal to 
‘its work and to understand how to explain its 
principles. It must take the young men, if 
possible, from its own German churches, of 
which there are now117. Nor can it have any 
hope of making an impression on a people ac- 
customed to a highly educated ministry, if its 
ministers have been prepared by some short 
cut or in some inferior institution. No, Con- 
gregationalism, which stands for consecrated 
common sense, and which has always stood 
for the college, should have one college in this 
country of high grade for Germans, where in- 
struction.is given in English and German. 
But why, some one may ask, can they not be 
educated in our existing colleges? There are 
two reasons, derived from long and bitter ex- 


perience, which show that this is impracti- | 
cable—they do not attend American colleges | 
in large numbers, and when they do they be- | 


come so Americanized as to be out of sympa- 
thy. with their own people, and are thus lost 
to the German work. 

O, for the prophet’s vision to see what we 
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might accomplish, as a denomination, for good | 


among this noble people, who have furnished | 


60,000 members to the Methodist Church’ in 
the life of a single man; for the tongue of an 
angel to make the vision known; and for the 
silver and gold, which are the Lord’s, to es- 
tablish a college worthy of the cause on last- 
ing foundations. 


— 


The Foundations of Christian 


Education 
At the Commencement of the University of 
the South, an Episcopal institution in Sewanee, 
Tenn., Bishop Gailor preached an impressive 


sermon setting forth the underlying princi- | 


ples which characterize the Christian school. 
He declared that such a school is not founded 


to defend the Christian religion, but that | 


among theories and methods for promoting 
higher education it makes choice of the Chris- 
tian theory and method as having been proved, 
after eighteen centuries of trial, to be the best. 
It accepts certain principles and ideas as true, 


and carries on its work with the assumption | 
that these are recognized and accepted. He | 


said: 


It assumes that there is a God—the 
Creator and Lord of all—that he is not a 
metaphysical abstraction, nor a mathe- 
matical puzzle, nor a monstrous tyrant, 
but a God of love, who is not indifferent 
to human conduct and human suffering, 


who is ready to help, to guide, to redeem | 
It assumes that man is an im- | 
mortal being, with sure hope of an eter- | 


our life. 


nal destiny; that he is free, personal, 
moral, responsible; that the work of self- 
development and self-culture which he 


accomplishes here shall have value and | 


significance forever; that humility and 
not pride, forgiveness and not resent- 
ment, unselfishness and not selfishness, is 
the true law of life; that faith—faith in 
himself and faith in God—is the abiding 
inspiration of his efforts to be educated; 
that he is not a brute adorned with rea- 
son, nor an athletic animal merely, but a 
being with moral and spiritual faculties 
that demand God for their satisfaction 
and eternity for their fulfillment; that, 
finally, in his hopeful struggle for the 


perception of truth and the achievement | 
of righteousness, he is not left to his own | 
unaided efforts, but has promise of bless- | 


ing and help from One who, ‘‘ though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be 
TH) Ne 
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The finest cream of 
tartar in the world, the 
best soda made, the 


right proportions, the 
thoroughcompounding, 
make Cleveland’s abso- 
lutely the best and most 
desirable baking pow- 


der manufactured. 


NE 
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An array of bright 
tins is the ambition of 
many housekeepers. 
To such we offer th‘s 
hint: After the tins 
are washed clean 
rub them with 
SILVER 


RO - 
ELEC eT JCON, 


It’s the finishing touch that gives the 
gloss and saves much of the hard rub- 
bing to make them bright. It’s the quick 
and labor saving way. 


Tammi 
Cai Pa 


Grocers sel] Electro-Silicon. 
Box by mail, 15 cts. in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., New York, N. Y. F3 
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Wright's 


Health Underwear 


SAL LMMMRM SLMS 
: Always Found in . 
; This Style Boxt=™ % 
ROR RE RE REE & 


A light weight underwear—made from 
Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. 
An underwear which will Wear, Wash 2 
and will Not Shrink. You get this 


when you purchase the 


Genuine Wright’s Health Underwear. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


GEAUINE \ 
JOUT ONE OF THESE 


RADE MARKS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CHRISTIAN 


Mr. Hall Caine’s last novel, The Manxman, 
which came out several years ago, was easily 
the foremost novel of its year, although among 
others which appeared were Marcella, Trilby 
and one or two more which became pre-em- 
inent. For sustained dramatic power infused 
with a solemn purpose, and usually written 
as if almost under moral compulsion, his sto- 
ries easily surpass most others of our times. 
In the present work, which must be familiar 
to many of our readers as it has been pub- 
lished as a serial, Mr. Caine is not at his best. 
The reader is introduced to scenes and char- 
acters on the Isle of Man—-quaint, picturesque 
and charming in the simplicity and individu- 
ality of its life—and later is transferred to 
London, where by far the major part of the 
plot is worked out. 

There are but few characters, but these are 
drawn with intense vividness. The hero is a 
clergyman of the Established Church who be- 
comes dissatisfied with what he conceives to 
be the low type of piety and service generally 
represented by that church, and who seeks 
relief in a brotherhood, only to find himself 
insufficiently in sympathy with its spirit and 
aims to rest therein. Torn ultimately by gusts 
of abhorrence of the world and of pitying 
longings to redeem it by active service in its 
behalf, he finally undertakes to found an in- 
stitution which shall renovate a slum, but has 
to abandon the attempt, and soon dies, having 
attempted several difficult and sharply con- 
trasted forms of the religious life. He fails 
to win the admiration of the reader for his 
good sense or consistency, but the narrative 
impresses that which the author seeks to 
bring out chiefly, the fact of his devout, un- 
selfish, unfaltering piety, which is noble and 
beautiful, in spite of its extravagances. 

The heroine is a Manx maiden—spirited, 
versatile, brilliant and bewitching, yet simple 
hearted—who attains speedy success on the 
London stage after a brief, but diversified, ex- 
perience of trial and temptation. The only 
justification of her brilliant professional suc- 
eess after so short an apprenticeship is that 
the exigencies of the plot render it convenient, 
if not necessary. Her final unioh to the hero 
is appropriate but somewhat tardy and un- 
satisfactory. The book lies fairly open to the 
charge of extravagance. It represents the 
English State Church as a slothful, luxurious, 
hypocritical church, but the picture is far too 
strongly drawn to be true. The picture of 
the almost fanatical zeal of the brotherhood 
perhaps is not overwrought, but it is unlikely 
that the extravagance of thought, speech and 
action attributed to certain of the characters 
would be paralleled often in a real institution 
of the sort. The deviltry of the villain of the 
play probably is not overdrawn. 

We warmly admire the author’s purpose to 
hold up a consecrated life as the noblest hu- 
man life, but we wish his hero had been more 
of a man and less of a fanatic. Persistence in 
following out convictions of duty at all haz- 
ards is right and praiseworthy, but the hero 
is an unbalanced man and in most respects no 
model. Indeed, the author seems to have 
drawn him with as little idea of holding him 
up for imitation as of holding up Canon 
Wealthy himself, but surely Glory’s other 
friend, Drake, cannot be intended to repre- 
sent a golden mean between the two. The 
minor characters are well sustained and the 
movement, although at times sluggish, is in- 
teresting. The writer has devoted painstak- 
ing study, as he declares, to the details of his 
work, and the result is a realistic book in 
many particulars. Its fidelity to the minutie 
of locality and life often is truly surprising. 
Yet, while this is true of passages and even 
chapters, it is not true of the story as a whole, 
It does not present a natural, truthful, trust- 
worthy picture of the human life which it 
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undertakes to portray. One lays it aside ad- 
miring it but.convinced of its unreality. It 
will add to Mr. Caine’s already wide fame, 
but it is not by any means equal either in 
ability or interest to The Manxman. {D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, $1.50.) 


RELIGIOUS 


The Age of the Renascence (Christian Liter- 
ature Co. $1.50}, by Paul van Dyke, covers 
the period in the history of the papacy from 
the return from Avignon to the sack of Rome, 
that is, from 1377 to 1527. It is anew volume, 
the seventh ina series entitled Ten Epochs in 
Chureh History. Rev. Henry van Dyke, 
D. D., has furnished the introduction. The 


- plan of the book is simple and appropriate. 


First the three forces are reviewed which 
were most conspicuous when the pope came 
back to Rome from Franece—the new patriot- 
ism, the new democracy and the new learn- 
ing. Then follows an account of efforts for 
reform within the church, such as the revival 
of religion in Italy under Savonarola and 
others,- the national movement in England, 
led by the Lollards and the Wiclifites, the 
Bohemian movement, under John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and the resistance of the 
party of conciliar supremacy in the papal 
church against the encroachments of the pope, 
led by Gerson and D’Ailly. The failure of 
these movements for the purification of the 
chureh from within prepared the way for the 
succession of a movement from without, and 
the period called the Renascence was the time 
of preparation. In this volume the process 
is traced by which the work of the Renascence 
was done—a work which, as Dr. Heuiry van 
Dyke has aptly said in the preface, ‘‘ was not 
so much a mechanical alteration of the struc- 
ture of human thought and society as it was a 
chemical change in the very elements of their 
composition.’? The Protestant Reformation, 
under Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, and the 
Catholic reaction in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, each of which was of great 
value in purifying Christian faith. and life, 
came legitimately out of the Renascence. 
This book tells in a lucid and practical fashion 
the story of the period, and makes the lesson 
plain that neither the Protestant nor the Cath- 
olic may claim sole credit for what the world 
has gained from the period of the Renascence, 
and that the fortunes, of the church as an in- 
stitution depend upon the ordinary laws of 
human society. The book is one which stu- 
dents will value for reference and study, and 
which will serve its purpose well in many a 
family library. 

In the Story of Jonah [Christian Witness 
Co.) Mr. G. J. Varney has examined the tes- 
timony of sacred and profane history and of 
the monuments in regard to the occurrences 
described in the book of Jonah, and he ac 
cepts the literal reality of the events of the 
narrative, and offers his little book as a con- 
tribution to the discussion of the subject. It 
is illustrated, and one of its special features 
is that portion which describes the swallow- 
ing by sea monsters of various human beings 
and quadrupeds. | 

Rey. Dr. D. L. Furber’s memorial discourse, 
delivered last October, on The Missionary La- 
bors of the Apostle Eliot, which is well worth 
reading for its historic and general value, has 
been issued by the Pilgrim Press in a tasteful 
pamphlet. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


There are four papers in The Atlantic 
[$4.00] of exceptional importance. One is 
Municipal Administration: The New York 
Police Force, by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
based upon his recent experience as a police 
commissioner, and explaining both how law 
can be enforced and what limitations exist to 
the effort to attain ideal success. A second is 
Hen. Carroll D. Wright, who answers the 
question Are the Rich Growing Richer and 
the Poor Poorer? showing that, although the 
rich are growing richer, the poor also are 
growing better off steadily, A New Organi- 
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zation for the American Navy is proposed by 
Ira N. Hollis, consisting primarily in the 
amalgamation of the line and the engineers 
with certain minor yet important changes. 
Mr. H. C. Merwin discusses The American 
Notion of Equality discriminatingly, pointing 
out the importance of recognizing that it lies 
in moral freedom, not in intellectual or ma- 
terial conditions. There are other solid» con- 
tributions and those of lighter quality are 


excellent, among them one of Bradford Tor- ~ 


rey’s characteristic nature sketches, and an- 
other installment of Dr. G. B. Hill’s Some 
Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. he 
number is one of the best in The Atlantic's 
history. 

The Pall Mall Magazine [$3.00] addresses 
both English and American readers and with 
its usual success in interesting them. The 
series of articles on Gen. Robert E. Lee, by 
Henry Tyrrell, the third of which appears in 
this issue, and the paper by Angus Sinclair 
on American Express Locomotives are sure 
to be read attentively in England, and Hon. 
Hugh Campbell’s account of Cawdor Castle; 
Gen. Sir Hugh Gough’s Old Memories, re- 
lating to the Abyssinian Expedition; and the 
description of Elephant Catching in India, 
by Surgeon-General Sir B. Simpson and Col. 
Cuthbert Larking, will be enjoyed here. Mr. 


A. T. Quiller-Couch continues the late Robert 


Louis Stevenson’s brilliant story, St. Ives, 
and furnishes a pleasant paper of editorial 
meditations and suggestions, entitled From a 
Cornish Window, and among the other con- 
tents is a graphie East Indian story by Mrs. 
Steel. The Pall Mail does not undertake to 
discuss many of the great problems of the 
day, but its mission is to offer entertainment 
of ahigh quality. This mission it fulfills ad- 
mirably. It is one of the most deservedly 
popular magazines. Its illustrations also are 
always excellent. 

Captain Mahan’s paper, A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Outlook, is the most conspicuous contri- 
bution to Harper’s [$4.00]. The author has 
discussed the immediate future in a large- 
minded, shrewd and patriotie spirit, which 
the reader appreciates and which renders 
one the more ready to admit his claim that 
the United States must take no backward 
step in connection with its navy, but rather, 
for the very sake of peace, must push on in 
the development of a navy which shall be 
truly formidable to other nations. The con- 
tents of thé remainder of the number are 
chiefly either descriptive, such as Mrs. Pen- 
nell’s graphic paper, Around London by 
Bicyele, and Mr. James Barnes’s article, The 
Beginnings of the American Navy, which 
contains as illustrations portraits of a num- 
ber of early Americans of eminence in con- 
nection with our navy, or stories and poetry 
in the lighter vein. We should not omit to 
mention, however, Henry James’s critique 
upon the late George Du Maurier, which is 
in Mr. James’s best vein and is a diserimi- 
nating and elaborate study of its interesting 
theme. The number contains contributions 
from a somewhat unusually large number of 
eminent writers and in every way is excep- 
tionally attractive. 

We do not think the frontispieces in the last 
two or three numbers of Scribner’s [$3.00], in- 
eluding this one, any addition to its attract- 
iveness. In subject or in execution nearly 
all of them have been repulsive. The sooner 
the series is stopped, unless it can be im- 
proved, the better. The illustrative work in 
this number is, in general, of the familiar 
superior and delightful type. As for the con- 
tents proper, Mr. Wyckoff’s second install- 
ment of The Workers, in which is described 
his experience as a day worker at West Point, 
is of special significance and interest, and it 
permits the ordinary reader to enter into the 
inner life and feelings of such a laborer as 
few can have been permitted to do before. 


Mr. W. H. Bishop supplies a charming and — 


brightly written paper on San the 
Spanish Newport; Frederick Irland tells 
a trip to the shores of the Mingan 
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which fishermen and yachtsmen will enjoy; 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith furnishes enjoyable 
notes on the Tennessee Centennial; Frank 
Sanborn describes Lord Byron in the Greek 
Reyolution; and there are several bright sto- 
ries, one of which, by Octave Thanet, The 
Way of an Election, is the second of a series 
of five stories of labor and capital, and is as 
interesting as it is amusing in its represen- 
tation of successful wire-pulling. In ‘The 
Durket Sperret’’ Miss Sarah Barnwell El- 
liott is trenching boldly upon Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s territory, but the success of the 
invasion which she makes justifies it. 

Mary L. Wood is the novelist in Lippincott’s 
({$3.00] this time, and Weeping Ferry is the 
name of her story. It is a good example of 
the sort of work which one finds in this form. 
It is graphie and interesting. Among the 
shorter papers are Europe and the Exposition 
of 1900, by Theodore Stanton; the Chicago 


Drainage Channel, by John L. Wright; Eu-- 


ropean Housekeeping, by Frances T. Baylor; 
and a number of short and diversified papers, 
mostly stories. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly [$3.00] con- 
tains several articles of an instructive type, 
each of which is also thoroughly entertaining. 
One is The Historic Wallkill Valley, by J. P. 
Ritter, the occurrences in which during the 
Revolution and previously form a consider- 
able element of the most picturesque portion 
of early New York State history. Another is 
the eleventh in the series on American Uni- 


yersities and Colleges, and portrays Welles-— 


ley. It is by Virginia Sherwood and fur- 
nishes a capital impression of the internal 
and especially of the external features of that 
pleasant and popular institution. The United 
States Marine Hospital Service, by James R. 
Nicholls, is a third, and pictures are intro- 
duced of a number of eminent surgeons. 
There are several such papers.as R. H. Her- 
ron’s Cyele Touring in Ireland, the Capital of 
Bahia, by Henry Greyson, and Plantation 
Life in Dixie, by Garrard Harris, and The 
Rise of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, which is 
freely illustrated and full of figures, will in- 
terest readers, and not merely of that class 
which is fond of statistics. All in all, this 
issue of Frank Leslie’s strikes us as superior 
to any other which we can recall. Cassell’s 
Family Magazine {$1.50} seems somewhat 
more sensational than is its wont, both in its 
stories and illustrations. The mysterious and 
the weird is brought prominently to the front. 
There are other papers, however, and the 
usual entertaining variety exists. 

The Quiver [Cassell Pub. Co. $1.50] con- 
tinues to furnish a well-selected and enjoy- 
able variety of material, chosen with some 
thought of special fitness for Sunday, yet in 
no spirit of bigotry or narrowness. It is well 
illustrated.— The Homiletic Review [Funk & 

- Wagnalls Co. $3.00] contains productions by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, 
Archdeacon W. M. Sinclair and others, and 
the usual quality and quantity of sermonic 
matter.—The Preacher’s Magazine [W. B. 
Ketcham. $1.50] opens with a sermon by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, contains his portrait and that 
of the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. Boyd Carpen- 
ter, and ny outlines and other suggestions 
for use in iletic study.—In The Catholic 
World [$2.00] the opening paper on So- 
cialism and Catholicism is by Rev. H. W. 
Howard, o takes the ground that “‘social- 
ism as a philosophy cannot in any way be 
reconciled with Catholicism. And socialism 
as an economic system can hardly be recon- 
ciled with the facts of individual life and the 
principles 6f economic science.”’ Rey. Fred- 
erick Eberschweiler, in his paper entitled An 
Indian Clergy Impossible, argues that those 
who would raise up native missionaries to 
work among the American Indians are vision- 
ary in theirschemes. 

The Magazine of Art [Cassell Pub. Co. 
$3.50] gives-large space to current or recent 
collections. ' The Clocks of Windsor Castle 
are described, with-eleven illustrations, by 
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F. F. Robinson, who is giving some account 
of the royal collections. The exhibit at the 
salon of the Champs Elysees in Paris is de- 
scribed also with some attention to individual 
pictures, and the author of the article ex- 
presses the opinion that admirable although 
the exhibition is the best work is not of so 
high a quality as at some times in the past. 
In the direction of decorative art advance is 
much more prominent than in either painting 
or sculpture. The ladies will enjoy an article 
on the Teneriffe Drawn Needlework and Em- 
broidery, which is illustrated helpfully. And 
the Dutch and Flemish Schools of Painting, 
as illustrated in the Wallace collection, are 
commented upon by the editor of the maga- 
zine. There is an interesting account of Mr. 
Dudley Hardy, the graphic humorist, and 
some illustration of his work. The minor de- 
partments are well filled, and the frontispiece 
is a reproduction of the late Lord Leighton’s 
painting, A Fair Persian. 

The Bookman [Dodd,.Mead & Co. $2.50] is 
crammed full of literary news, portraits of 
literary people, interesting and instructive 
sketches, ete., and, although we have said it 
before, and more than once, we reiterate the 
words which come instinctively to our lips, 
that it is the best magazine of its class now 
published and invaluable to the littératew. 
Letters from London and Paris are of special 
interest to American readers, and in this 
number a fine portrait of Mr. Hall Caine 
partly explains the character of his books 
and partly causes a certain surprise that they 
should be what they are. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beside Old Hearthstones [Lee & Shepard, 
$1.50] appears to be the second volume in the 
series called Footprints of the Patriots. The 
author continues, as in his early volume, Be- 
neath Old Rooftrees, to trace the footprints of 
the early patriots in this country in the tradi- 
tions and records possessed by their descend- 
ants. Lexington, Pepperell, Shirley, Danvers 
and Chelmsford, Mass., and Hollis, N. H., are 
among the towns which he has visited. Out 
of each of them he has gleaned, most interest- 
ingly and enjoyably, a harvest of historical 
reminiscences which he has shaped into a 
continuous narrative which the boys and girls 
will prize. The book apparently is intended 
for young people, but will prove engrossing to 
their elders as well. It describes the individ- 
ual patriots, their homes and careers, their 
spirit and their influence, traces their families 
down to the present time and furnishes illus- 
trations of many of their dwellings and of 
many relics which their former ownership has 
rendered precious. The book will open the 
eyes of many a reader to the fact that all 
around us here in New England is a world of 
historic facts and romance, of which many 
who would appreciate it thoroughly are un- 
aware. 

Rey. Dr. P. T. Stanford of Haverhill, Mass., 
has written The Tragedy of the Negro in 
America [C. A. Wasto. $1.00]. Apparently 
he was sent to this country from England, 
where he used to be pastor of the Wilberforce 
Memorial Church in Birmingham, for the pur- 
pose of studying the treatment of the colored 
race, to which he belongs, and of writing an 
account of it for English readers. This book 
offers a condensed history of the enslavement, 
sufferings, emancipation, present condition 
and progress of the Negro race in the United 
States. This announced purpose is fulfilled 
in a commendable degree, yet it is not such an 
elaborate and thorough work as the subject 
demands. It does what it attempts to do in a 
readable fashion, and it contains many facts 
of significance and its moral deductions and 
conclusions are heartily to be approved. It is 
hardly a book which can be referred to as a 
substantially complete treasury of informa- 
tion on its topic. It has been written too su- 
perficially for that. But it will help to pro- 
mote a healthy public sentiment and to create 
amore kindly and righteous spirit toward the 
colored race wherever there is need thereof. 


THE TINY GERM OF 
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There is room and need for such a little 
book as Dr. Sylvanus Stall’s volume, What a 
Young Boy Ought to Know [Vir Publishing 
Co. $1.00), and the author has performed his 
delicate and difficult task with noteworthy 


success. His chapters are lucid, dignified and 
enlightening. His spirit is everywhere manly, 


reverent and Christian. .The book seems to 
be the best of its sort which we ever have 
seen. 


NOTES 


—— After a long interval a new volume 
of poems by E. C. Stedman is announced. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue it. 


— Two Americans—Mr. Louis Loeb and 
Mr. H. O. Tanner—were prize winners at this 
year’s Salon in Paris, each-receiving a third 
medal. 


— Hall Caine received between $30,000 
and $35,000 for his new book, The Christian, 
before publication and is likely to make quite 
as much more out of it. 


— Anthony Hope, who is coming over 
here to lecture before long, is not going to 
write a book about us, as he is to be here 
three months, ‘‘too long to write impressions.”’ 


— The late Jean Ingelow was one of the 
writers who became famous at once, through 
the success of their first book. Hers was a 
volume of poems. More than 150,000 copies of 
her writings have been sold in the United 
States. 


— Next to that of Henry M. Stanley, the 
African explorer, the lecture tour of Dr. John 
Watson, ‘‘Ilan Maclaren,’’ proved the most 
profitable which their expert manager, Major 
Pond, ever superintended. If the clear profits 
in the latter instance had been fifty cents 
larger they would have amounted to precisely 
$40,000. 


— My. Louis Prang has invented a sort 
color compass, which, if finally approved an 
accepted, will supply the world with an abso- 
solute standard of colors as accurate as any 
standard of weights or measures. He has 
divided the circle into twenty-four equal parts 
each of which stands as the unit of a certain 
definite color. 


—— Says the Publishers’ Weekly: 


There is now not a single small town in 
Germany which is not well served with a book- 
seller’s shop—a bookseller’s really, not simply 
a stationery and gimecrack shop with a few 
books added, but a really substantial book- 
selling establishment with a well-assorted 
stock of scientific, standard, general, ephem- 
eral, classical and other literature on its 
shelves. 


It will be long before this can be truthfully 
said of the United States. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. pein, 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By R. P. Williams. 


pp. 412. $1.20. 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By W. W. Beman and 
D. E. Smith. pp. 193. 90 cents. 
FLOWERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. By Margaret W 
Morley. pp. 255. 60 cents, 
American Book Co. 
THE AMERICAN WORD BOOK. 
son. pp. 192. 25 cents. 


Curts & Jennings. 


New York.. 
By Calvin Patter- 


Cincinnati. 


ASSHUR AND THE LAND OF NIMROD. By Hor- 
muzd Rassam. pp. 482. $3.00. 
’ American Publishing and Engraving Co. Atlanta. 


THE RIVERTON MINISTER. 
pp. 354. $100. 


PAPER COVERS 
: Houghton, Migtin & Co. 
OLD GREEK FOLK STORIES. 
body. pp. 1238. 15 cents. 
Woodward Avenue Church. 


By Rey. Martin Post. 


Boston, 
By Josephine P. Pea- 


Detroit. 
EARTH’S PERFECT LIFE. 
THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE. Sermons by Rev. 
H. P. De Forest. 


Bible Institute Colportage Association. Chicago. _ 
SELECT NORTHFIELD SERMONS. pp. 128. 15 
cents. 
MAGAZINES 
August. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC.—TEMPLE. 


September. CASSELL’S.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—F RANK 
ESLIE’S.—COLONIAL TRACTS.—CHAUTAUQUAN. 
—CATHOLIGC WoRLD.—BOOKMAN.—HOMILETIC. 
—PHRENOLOGICAL.—TREASURY.—PROGRESS. 
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Sunday in the Pulpits 

Of the pastors in Old Boston, the Congrega- 
tionalists who had returned to their flocks 
were Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C. A. Dickinson 
and Dr. S. E. Herrick, who conducted the com- 
munion service at Shawmut, Berkeley Temple 
and Mount Vernon respectively. Rev. S. L. 
Loomis greeted his people at Union again. 
Rey. R. A. Torrey, Mr. Moody’s coadjutor, 
was at Park Street morning and evening. Dr. 
Arthur Little, just back from an European 
tour, was welcomed by a large congregation at 
the Second Church, Dorchester. Pres. Thomas 
McClelland of Pacific University preached at 
the Eliot, Roxbury. 

In the absence of the Jamaica Plain-pastor, 
Dr. C. L. Morgan, on account of the sudden 
death of his youngest child, the pulpit was 
very acceptably filled by Mr. Edward Capen 
of Hartford Seminary, son of Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen, a deacon of this church. Leyden, 
Brookline, reopened with Rev. H. G. Hale in 
the pulpit and a number of new faces in the 

“pews. 

The North Avenue Church in Cambridge 
had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Lawrence 
Colfelt, whom it called to its pastorate several 
months ago. His sermons made a strong im- 
pression and he will probably give his an- 
swer next Sunday. 


President Tucker at the Old South 
Being a college president, with all the multi- 
farious duties which that position involves, 
has certainly not interfered with the expansion 
of Dr. W. J. Tucker’s preaching powers. 
His homiletical bow abides in its old-time 
strength, as those who listened to his two dis- 
eourses at the Old South Church last Sun- 
day will readily testify. They were summer 
congregations which gathered to hear him 
but large for this season of the year, repre- 
senting diverse elements in our local church 
life and containing as well a good proportion 
of strangers. A number of ministers were 
also in attendance, eager to embrace the op- 
portunity to hear one who has trained so many 
men to preach well and trained them largely 
by his own example and personality. 
Helpfulness is coming to be more and more 
a dominant characteristic of Dr. Tucker’s 
preaching. Both of his last Sunday’s ser- 
mons were almost faultless from the stand- 
point of professional criticism. The style was 
clear and simple; the manner quiet and dig- 
nified. The train of thought moved with the 
precision with which an engine keeps to its 
track. There was not the waste of a single 
syllable, and as he nailed the points as he 
went along you almost wondered that he was 
so soon through with each of them. And yet 
admiration of the construction of the sermons 
constantly yielded to one’s sense of gratitude 
for the personalness of the message. ‘Then, 
too, the human element in Dr. Tucker’s preach- 
ing and in his prayers always stirs the better 
impulses of the heart. You are made to feel 
how universal a thing is our Christian religion. 
In the morning he spoke of Christianity as 
a force in everyday life. In the evening his 
text was, ‘‘ The spirit helpeth our infirmities,’’ 
and he referred specifically to four human 
weaknesses—the divided nature, which pre- 
vents us from bringing all our powers to bear 
against the temptation which assaults our 
weakest point; dullness, which makes us lose 
the advantage of truth ; hardness, which makes 
us lose the advantage of contact with men; and 
hesitancy, which makes us irresolute in the 
presence of duty. The God revealed in the 
Old Testament as the God of pity and in 
Christ as the compassionate fellow-sufferer 
comes still nearer through the ministrations 
of the Spirit in ways of helpfulness. “0, 
how abundant is God’s provision for those 
who want to be what God wants them to be!” 
Touching on the matter of belief, Dr. Tucker 
declared that God never asked a man to believe 
at a given time all that the Christian centuries 
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have believed. He then gave a rapid summary 
of the truths which the church acquired one 
by one. First came belief in immortality, 
then faith in the person of Christ, then a sense 
of the sinfulness of the world, then justifica- 
tion by faith, then God’s sovereignty —the 
truth of Puritanism out of which came modern 
liberty—then the thought of world-wide sal- 
vation out of which sprang modern missions, 
and today the great thought of Christ’s hu- 
manity and of his relation to all mankind. 


A New Kind of Evangelism 

A committee has been formed and plans 
partly arranged to hold Sunday evening serv- 
ices during the coming year in Musie Hall, 
with Rey. B. Fay Mills as the preacher. He 
has not yet formally accepted the proposal, 
but, as indicated by his communication in 
another column, so far favors it that the com- 
mittee is encouraged to present its plans to the 
public. The movement is not to be sectarian, 
but invites the co-operation of ‘‘all who are in 
sympathy with liberal Christianity as under- 
stood by Unitarians, Universalists and other 
schools of thought.’’ No such movement is ever 
admitted to be sectarian by its projectors. It is 
expected by the committee that Mr. Mills will 
conduct the meetings in some such way as the 
evangelistic meetings he has held in former 
years. A large choir is to be organized and it 
is hoped that “liberal’’ Christians of all de- 
nominations will support him. 

Rey. E. A. Horton, president of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian), be- 
lieves that Mr. Mills ‘‘ will create a fol- 
lowing in this affair equal to that which we 
have witnessed under many before him, but 
with a different gospel.’’ We are not quite 
certain how to interpret this sentence. We 
recall a number of men for a time promi- 
nently before the public, including Mr. W. 
H. H. Murray, Mr. H. A. Shorey and latest 
Mr. James L. Gordon, who, on their way out 
of the field of Christian effort, paused for a 
longer or shorter time in Musie Hall to preach 
a ‘liberal’? gospel. Where are they now? 
Mr. Horton’s remark is strikingly suggestive. 
No doubt for a time Mr. Mills, if he under- 
takes this work, will have as large a following 
as his predecessors. Beyond that we venture 
no predictions. We understand that no church 
or other organization is proposed, but simply 
“an opportunity for the popular expression 
of the liberal gospel.” 


A Notable Catholic Assembly 

The National Young Men’s Catholic Un- 
ion, holding its annual meeting in Boston 
last week, received notable public attention. 
Mayor Quiney addressed the delegates at the 
opening session. ‘They were the guests of the 
city on Thursday, enjoying a sail down the 
harbor and visiting public institutions. They 
were given a reception the same evening in 
the hall of Boston College, at which some 
excellent addresses were made by prominent 
laymen and clergymen, noiably one by Dr. 
Conaty, president of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. The union has on its 
rolls 40,000 young men, and there are many 
local unions scattered over the entire country. 
This organization is an important and grow- 
ing influence in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Its motto is ‘*God and the neighbor,” and its 
purpose is to extend the Catholic faith and 
promote good citizenship. The meeting next 
year is to be in Washington, D. C. 


The Opening of the Subway 

The section of the subway extending from 
the Public Garden to Park Street, running 
parallel with Boylston and Tremont Streets 
and underneath Boston Common, was opened 
to traffic on the morning of Sept. 1, and up to 
date public opinion is well-nigh unanimous in 
praise of the work of the engineers and mechan- 
ics who have designed and constructed the great 
engineering work, and in declarations of the 
delight at the saving in time and temper 
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which the short cut effects in the journeys 
of the thousands of travelers who will pass in 
and out of its portals between 6 A. mM, and 
midnight every day. Already the beneficial — 
effect of the removal of the electric cars which 
formerly made the Tremont House their ter- — 
minus from the surface of Boylston and Tre- 
mont Streets is apparent; and the success of 
the first section of the subway to be opened 
makes it evident to all that when the other 
sections are completed and opened, and the 
great artery of traffic from the South End to 
the North End through the center of Boston 
shall be under ground rather than above 
ground, Boston will then have a rapid transit 
system which other cities throughout the coun- 
try may well imitate. 

The ride through the subway is one that the 
most timiec need not hesitate to take. It is 
clean, well lighted, well ventilated and pleas- 
ant to journey through. Waiting for the cars 
in the subterranean stations is a relief and 
pleasure to those who formerly either broiled 
in the sun or stood in the rain waiting on the 
sidewalk in front of the Granary Burying 
Ground or at the crossings at Temple Place 
or West Street. It is stated that between 
50,000 and 60,000 people rode through the sub- 
way the first day, many of them, of course, 
impelled to do so by curiosity and with a de- 
sire to be among the first to enjoy the ex- 
perience. 


Trinity Church Porch 

Glimpses through the staging and canvas 
which surround the Galilee porch of this 
stately building remind one of the nobly 
earved fronts of English cathedrals. The 
faces of apostles and other saints look gravely 
out on busy Copley Square; the tops of 
wreathed columns and panels finely adorned 
appear. It will be some weeks yet before the 
work is completed, but when it is finished it 
will be an important addition to the beauties 
of art and architecture, in which Boston is 
growing so much richer as to surprise those 
who visit it after a few years’ absence. 


The Second Year of the Fioating Hospital 

On Tuesday, Aug. 31, the Boston Floating 
Hospital, known to the United States mer- 
chant marine as the barge Clifford, made the 
last trip for the season of 1897. Changes were 
made at the outset this year in methods, the 
purpose being to eliminate so far as possible 
the excursion element and to make more com- 
plete and intensify the hospital feature. To 
this end one of the medical members of the 
board of managers organized a complete medi- 
cal corps consisting of consulting staff, visit- 
ing staff, resident physicians, medical assist- 
ants, nurses and pharmacist. Supt. Parker B. 
Field also thoroughly organized his depart- | 
ment, furnishing each man or woman em- 
ployed with a printed schedule of his or her 
duties. The results have been manifest. 

The purchase of the barge and the increase 
in the funds, which rendered it possible to 
make four trips a week instead of two, have 
also contributed not a little to the suecess of 
the hospital from a medical point of view. 
The criticism that one day in the fresh air and 
with suitable food makes but little difference 
in the health of a baby no longer holds, for it 
has been possible to take a child four days out 
of seven and for weeks in succession when 
deemed best. Mothers have been able to do 
this who could not by any means leave home 
for the whole twenty-four hours. It has also 
been possible on several occasions to keep a 
sick baby under observation continuously for 
three or four days. In this way, by almost 
hourly treatment and care, at three ba- 
bies have been saved to their ul parents. 

Notwithstanding the cool summer and the 
remarkably small number of babies treated 
among the poor, the resources of the hospital 
have several times been taxed to their utmost. . 
One hundred and thirty-seven is the largest 
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number taken out on any one day. With 
these there were, of course, an equal number 
of mothers and about a third as many well 
children who could not be left at home alone. 
These last were not allowed in the wards ex- 
cept at noontime, but were amused and in- 
structed by trained kindergarten teachers. 
The patients were classified according to the 
degree of illness. 

To understand the real work and value of 
the institution one must make a trip with 
them, as not a few of those who so generously 
contributed to its support did this summer. 
In an incredibly short time the babies are 
located in their eribs, cots or hammocks. 
Soon the first feeding is given, after which 
children who have not slept for hours, or, it 
may be, whole days, often fall soundly asleep. 
The gratitude of the exhausted mothers is 
touching. Indeed, one of the great blessings 
of this charity, though a secondary one, is the 
training given to the mothers. Nearly all ac- 
cepted kindly the instructions given and many 
adopted them in their homes. As the day 
moves on, and the little one awakes and frets 
or cries, they learn from the trained attend- 
ants there are other and better ways of quiet- 
ing a child than feeding it. At regular inter- 
vals come the feedings, adapted in amount 
and character to the age and condition of the 
child. Many a mother has learned how a 
similar food can be easily prepared at home. 
All too quickly the hours slip away. The 
barge is anchored on a lee shore and the vis- 
iting physicians and some of the guests landed 
by the tug at Pemberton. An abundant, 
healthful lunch is served to all employés, 
guests and mothers at noon. Then in the 
middle of the afternoon the anchor is raised 
and the start made for home. And what a 
change from the morning! Brighter, clearer 
eyes, better color, happier faces, on every side 
hope in place of despair. . 

The rate of infantile mortality has been un- 
usually low this year. Doubtless there have 
been many causes, but not the least potent 
has been the influence, direct and indirect, of 
the Floating Hospital. Another year it will 
start promptly July1. Further improvements 
are contemplated as great as those made this 
year. There is need of a ward for a Babies’ 
Hospital, to be open continuously from July 1 
to Sept. 1. 


The Unknown God 


Rudyard Kipling’s recent poem, called Re- 
cessional, which we have printed, seems to 
have incited William Watson to set forth un- 
der the above title another conception of God, 
quite pantheistic in its tone, and perhaps car- 
rying with it the intimation that Kipling’s 
God is too exclusively designed to serve the 
interests of Great Britain. Following are 
certain of the verses, the last of which may 
have reference to England’s official attitude 
toward the Armenian atrocities: 


Not him that with fantastic boasts 
A somber people dreamed they knew; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew; 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 
Of neighbor gods less vast of arm; 


A God like some imperious king, 
Wroth, were his realm not duly awed; 
A God forever hearkening 
Unto his self-commanded laud ; 
A God forever jealous grown 
Of carven wood and graven stone ; 


A God from whom obsequious knees 
Woo’d, if he raged, a fitful truce ; 

A God, perchance, by some degrees, 
Nobler than Odin or than Zeus; 

Withal, of kindred seed and line ; 

Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 

Know they not well, how seven times seven, 
Wronging our mighty arms with rust, 

We dared not do the work of heaven 
Lest heaven should hurl us in the dust? 

The work of heaven! ’Tis waiting still 

The sanction of the heavenly will. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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' “JOHN CALVINISI’’? AGAIN 


What is it? It is, as confessed by both 
friends and foes, grand in letter, and to those 
who truly know it it is grand in its spirit. In 
one most important respect it is like Chris- 
tianity itselfi—namely, in that those who dis- 
like it never can either get along with it or 
quite let it alone. In their estimation it is, 
like Christianity, always on the verge of refu- 
tation, ready in some mysterious way to be 
pushed over and got rid of. 

It is not, as your contributor’s recent article 
thus entitled declares, a matter of tempera- 
ment, as men like John Bunyan and Thomas 
Guthrie and numberless others are sufficient 
to prove. Was not John Huss genial? Yet, 
in the spirit of his theology, as Gillett’s life of 
him shows, he out-Calvined Calvin before Cal- 
vin was born. 

If ‘‘in so far as he lived this theology of his 
the theology has lived,’ then it is a very live 
thing now. As Calvin left it it was an outline 
which has been filled out and realized in the 
experience of multitudes of the best of Chris- 
tians and wrought into their spiritual person- 
ality. It makes and builds up personality as 
no other theology has ever done. The writer 
of this once heard a Unitarian minister say 
that Augustine was “‘a man of tremendous 
personality.’”’ And what was he but a Calvin 
before Calvin? And it is worthy of note that 
the experience in conversion of many men of 
clearest intellect—the experience of their own 
spiritual impotence—has predisposed and led 
them into the Calvinism that is to be found so 
abundantly in the Word of God. 

There is, and always has been, more Calvin- 
ism in the church than is to be found in the 
writings of Calvin himself. St. Patrick was a 
Calvinist. It is said that Gottschalk and 
every one of the prominent men who came out 
against the errors of Rome during the Middle 
Ages were Calvinists. There was personality 
enough in them to dare and to do it. It is 
worthy of remembrance in this connection 
that while all the Reformers in the Western 
church (and the Waldenses, who had so kept 
the faith that they needed no reform) were 
Augustinians, including Luther, in the Kast- 
ern church, where the theology was what is 
now called Arminianism, there never arose a 
reformer. We may, therefore, well be ready 
to test the question at issue “‘by a theology 
which is the science of personality itself’: 
“What the Bible thinks about Calvin’’; yes, 
and about any other man whatever. 

‘*Tt would be hard to recall a writer who has 
written so many hundred pages of omission 
as John Calvin.” Just as if those pages of 
omission were not best written by such men 
as Rutherford and John Bunyan (in Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Holy War), and by numbers be- 
sides whose names might be mentioned! 

OscAR BISSELL, 


A QUESTION 


I notice the following statement in the 
Watchman: ‘‘ Baptist churches . . . hold that 


no practices are of binding authority which do- 


not have explicit warrant in the New Testa- 
ment.’? Permit me through your columns to 
put to the respected editor this question: On 
what explicit warrant in the New Testament 
rests the practice of close communion ? 

A BAPTIST. 


[The writer adds a postscript, explaining that 
he would have sent the inquiry to the Watch- 
man, but he had reason to believe it would not 
receive attention. We think, however, that 
Baptists are anxiously looking for an answer. 
Perhaps some ‘‘logia’’? may yet be discovered 
which will help them.—Ep1Tors. ] 


SHOULD SHE UNITE WITH THE CHURCH 

A member of a Northern Congregational 
church, daughter and granddaughter of Con- 
gregational ministers, finds herself located 
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Forum 


amidst Southern Presbyterians and Baptists 
of strong doctrinal beliefs. She wishes to 
unite herself with the Church of Christ but 
does not feel that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church stands for what she believes. Can 
she consistently unite with this church, as she 
knows that they are behind the times and that 
they will, in time, believe in greater liberty, or 
will it be more consistent for her merely to 
continue to worship with them but not join 
their membership ? SeSanG 


{She can best answer this question for her- 
self by choosing the church where she thinks 
she could be of the greatest service, and then 
having a frank talk with the pastor. Chris- 
tians usually can do and get more good by 
uniting with the churches where they reside. 
But if they cannot be cordially received with 
a fair understanding of their beliefs and pur- 
poses, neither they nor the churches would be 
helped by entering into mutual covenants.— 
EDITORS. | 


“DON’T” 


The several “‘don’ts’’ recommended to min- 
isterial candidates in a recent issue of The 
Congregationalist recall an incident which 
occurred some years ago in a Connecticut 
parish. A very prominent church was hear- 
ing candidates, and a very prominent candi- 
date was to preach on a certain Sunday. 
Agreeable to the arrangement, he was on 
hand, but one of the most active deacons was 


*not, having been kept at home by sudden ill- 


ness. He was present in spirit, however, 
hence when his son returned from the morn- 
ing service his father demanded of him ea- 
gerly, ‘‘ Well, what sort of a preacher is he? 
How did you like him?” ‘“O, he is a fine 
preacher,’ replied the young man,-‘“‘but he 
parts his hair in the middle.”’ ‘‘He does!”’ 
ejaculated the good deacon in great surprise. 
“Well, that is all I want to know about him.’’ 

When the hour for the evening service ar- 
rived the young man said to his father, who 
by that time had fully recovered from his 
illness, ‘‘Come, father, aren’t you going to 
church?’’ ‘‘No,’ replied the deacon, almost 
hotly, “‘I do not want to hear any man preach 
who parts his hair in the middle.”” ‘‘O, come 
along, father,’ persisted the young man. “He 
is a grand preacher even if he does part his . 
hair in the middle.’’ 

He finally succeeded in getting his father to 
accompany him, although he went very re- 
luctantly. The first glance at the great 
preacher satisfied him, however, that his son 
had been playing a practical joke on him, for 
while the preacher’s hair was indeed ‘parted 
in the middle” yet the “‘parting’’ was so 
wide that the good deacon was satisfied that 
the preacher had not had a hand in it, hence 
he was delighted with him. But as for his 
son—well, that was another thing. 

Moral: ‘‘Don’t’’ part your hair in the mid- 
dle; some deacons and others object to it be- 
cause it seems ‘‘dudish ’’ and ‘‘ womanish.”’ 

We 


WHAT IS OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Please explain in the columns of your paper 
the meaning of your heading called Our Read- 
ers’ Forum. Some of your subscribers would 
like to know its scope and purpose. 

G.-M. F. 


[lf G. M. F. will search the files of The Con- 
gregationalist he will find on page 561 of the 
issue for April 22, 1897, a full answer to his 
question. We have space to quote only one 
sentence from that editorial: “‘ Let it be an 
open forum, where opinions are freely ex- 
changed and light shed from many sources 
upon a great variety of subjects germane to 
Christian thought and labor.’’ Of course we 
cannot use all the letters sent to us for publi- 
cation, but must select those of greatest public 
interest.—EDITORS. | 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


THE Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Prayer Meetings in 
Pilgrim Hall will be resumed, commencing with Friday, 
Sept. 17, at 11 o’clock A. M. 

BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Sept. 13, Brom- 
field Street Church, 10.30 A.M. Rev. Archibald McCul- 
lagh, D.D., will give an address on The Educational 
Value of the Bible. 

HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 21, 
10 A. M. 

FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Montana, Friday, Sept. 10. 
North Dakota, Tuesday, Sept. 14. 
Minnesota, Tuesday, Sept. 28-30. 
New Hampshire, Tuesday, Sept. 21-23. 
Washington, Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
Maine, Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
North Carolina, Thursday, Sept. 23. 
Wisconsin, Thursday, Sept. 23. 


Helena, 

Jamestown, 
Montevideo, 
Portsmouth, 


Belfast, 
Wilmington, 
Ripon, 


Oregon, Hood River, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Sept. 

Idaho, Challis, Wednesday, Sept. 29. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Oct. 


California, Santa Cruz, 
Colorado, Trinidad, 
California, South’n, Redlands, 
Nebraska, 

Alabama, Marion, 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, 


Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Monday, Oct. 18. 
Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Tuesday, Noy. 16. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Trédasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIsstons, Congregational House, No.1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Sweq, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Se gern House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
potions: twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian Schools in Utah and New Mexico. §. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for es ag work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E A 
Palmer,.Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. ‘Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the ‘‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpi Lo i hs in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. gs day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Biblestudy,3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I give and 
bequeath to the Bost’ n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


It is a high compliment to our polity that a 
North Dakota community of 1,000 people, 
representing several denominations, has de- 
cided that Congregationalism is best fitted to 
revive a church which has been dormant for 
thirteen years and carry it on to the satisfac- 
tion of all. 

Such honor as a Cleveland church has given 
to members who go out from it to obey Christ’s 
parting injunction shows the high estimate it 
puts upon this work. We need more of these 
practical definitions of what is best worth 
while. 

We hail the revival of consecrated generos- 
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ity in a Vermont church. It is probably 
based upon ~better business conditions, as 
these sturdy farmers seldom bank on any but 
solid foundations. 

We refer churches in need of both money 
and a live, practical prayer meeting topic to 
our news from California. No wonder great 
things were accomplished after that meeting. 

Such striving after spirituality on the part 
of Christian workers as is reported from Kan- 
sas City ought to result in the saving of many 
souls among their future hearers. 

Those Vermont campers brought joy to the 
heart of one pastor and probably got as much 
satisfaction out of the transaction as from 
any of their rural experiences. 

A Missouri pastor believes in meeting his 
parishioners more than half way. But since 
he succeeds in attracting them to the church is 
it not worth while? 

The various departments of a small Massa- 
chusetts church, with ‘‘a long pull, a strong 
pull and a pull altogether,’ carry the work 
gloriously on. 

The central West is callow no longer. Wit- 
ness the seventy-fifth anniversary of an Ohio 
ehurch. : 


Of Special Note 


Two Cleveland. churches arrange for new 
houses of worship. 

Three Presbyterian ministers assume work 
in Congregational churches. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


The 79th year opened Aug. 31 with a good num- 
ber of students, 11 in the entering class. Professor 
Beckwith is absent in Europe. Professor Paine is 
much improved in health after his vacation at Ka- 
tahdin Ironworks and Bar Harbor, and is ready to 
take up his work. Professor Denio took an ex- 
tended carriage drive, Professor Gilmore an outing 
in the Maine woods, Professor Sewall and his wife 
a trip through Nova Scotia and Professor Ropes, 
with his family, summered at Hancock Point. The 
newly elected physical director of Bangor Y. M. 
Cc. A. will teach at the seminary gymnasium also. 
He is a graduate of the training school at Spring- 
field, Mass. ; 


CLUBS 


Vr.—The midsummer outing of the Passumpsic 
Club was held at Newport, Sept. 1, about 100 mem- 
bers attending. Dinner was served in the vestry 
by the ladies of the churehy aiter which the club en- 
joyed a delightful boat» ride on Lake Memphre- 
magog, followed by literary exercises held in 
the steamer’s cabin. Rev. J. K. Fuller presided 
and the Priscilla Quartet of Newport furnished 
music. Rey. C. E. Fay of Newport gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, to which Prof. Henry Fairbanks, 
the president, responded. He then made a strong 
address on The Influence of Congregationalism in 
New England, showing how it stood side by side 
with patriotism, and closed with an earnest plea 
for more life in the denomination in Vermont. The 
exercises ended with some witty remarks by Rey. 
Dr. A. H. Heath, the first president of the club. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 360.) 


SALEM.—South. At the examination for ordina- 
tion of Mr. W. T. Bartley, who has been acting pas- 
tor here for several months, the council expressed 
unusual pleasure with the views of the candidate 
and his evident sincerity. Congratulations and 
tributes to his character from Andover classmates 
added to the interest of the occasion. The people 
spared no effort in entertaining guests from a dis- 
tance, and even the choir took special pains with 
their part of the service. 


LINDEN.—This enterprising little church has just 
built on to its edifice a library, ladies’ parlor and 
infant schoolroom. All the departments are active. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle during the last five years 
has paid a debt of $500 and aids in current expenses. 
The Senior C. E. furnishes fuel, and the Juniors, at 
their own earnest request, pay for the lights. A new 
bell is the gift of one member. 

WorceksteR.—None of the churches have been 
closed during the summer except as some have 
Joined in union services.— Piedmont is the only 
pastorless.one, and is taking plenty of time to select 
a successor to Dr. Horr.—Summer Street. A re- 
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ception at the church was given the pastor, Rev. 
0. C. Bailey, on his return from vacation, and a fine 
onyx clock was presented him. 


WILLIAMSTOWN.—First. Rey. R. A. Robinson, 
who has just accepted a call to this church, comes 
from the Presbyterians and is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and Union Seminary. Since 
taking his last charge, the Colley Memorial Church 
of Norfolk, Va., a debt has been liquidated and the 
church property improved. 


Maine 


CASTINE.—The pastor, Rev. J. P. Cushman, and 
his daughter, Mary F. Cushman, M. D., returned 
from the C. E. convention in California via the 
Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park. The pul- 
pit was kindly supplied during the eight Sabbaths 
of his absence. The proceeds of the annual fair, 
$175, will be used toward the church debt in- 
curred in making improvements last year. 


BANGOR.—Hammond Street. An interesting fea- 
ture of the service was Rey. D. L. Yale’s helpful 
sermon in the presence of about 75 deaf mutes, with 
Prof. A. S. Clark of Hartford as interpreter. These 
people were holding a convention in the city, and 
their eager attention to the motions of their preacher 
was watched with intense sympathy by the usual 
audience. 

New Hampshire 


NASHUA.—Pilgrim. During ‘the yaeation the 
walls and ceiling of the andience-room were freshly 
decorated and a new carpet laid. Services have 
been resumed, the pastor on first entering the 
church being greeted by the rising of the congrega- 
tion and singing of the well-known hymn, “ Blest be 
the tie that binds.” Eighty-eight new books have 
been added to the S. S. library. 


WALPOLE.—Rey. E. A. Keep gave a largely at- 
tended and enjoyable reception to his parishioners 
Aug. 22, the ample parlors of the parsonage baying 
been tastefully decorated. The interior of the par- 
sonage has recently been newly painted and pa- 
pered. 

PITTSFIELD.—On a recent Sunday evening a new 
feature was introduced in the use of the stereopti- 
con for a service of song. Colored illustrations for 
well-known hymns and Seripture readings were 


* thrown upon canvas, enabling all to participate. 


CHARLESTOWN.—Instead of closing the meeting : 
house during the pastor’s vacation, on two Sundays 
the morning service was conducted by women, and 
proved very interesting and acceptable. 


DANBURY.—During the summer a series of meet- 
ings has been held in several outside school dis- 
tricts alternately, and attended by many rarely 
seen in chureh. 4 

Vermont 


DANVILLE.—The new house of worship was dedi- 
cated Sept. 2, when it was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. The sermon, by Dr. A. H. Heath, was a 
strong plea for a Pauline presentation of gospel 
truth. The:historical sketch, by Deacon C. L. Mor- 
rill, broughtout the interesting fact that the church 
was 107 years old, that the first structure was a 
log house 45 x 30, with both roof and floor covered 
with bark. Hence it was always known as “ the 
old bark meeting house.’ The new building re- 
places the one burned in 1895. It cost $9,000, is a 
model of its kind and was designed by a former resi- 
dent of the town, Mr. M. J. Morrill of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Miss Frances Willard, president of the 
world’s W. C. T. U., in company with other noted 
temperance workers recently visited the north part 
of the town and with appropriate exercises planted 
a balsam fir as a memorial of her mother who was 
born in this town. 


NEWFANE.—Aug. 22, froma congregation of about 
125, in response to an appeal by Mrs. H. S. Caswell, 
an offering of $50 for home missions was taken in 
one collection, and this while the people are endeavy- 
oring to repair the house. Three years ago it took 
five collections to raise a like amount. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday $60 were raised by private subserip- 
tion and $100 more in the evening service for a new 
furnace. This is by no means a wealthy community. 


SHOREHAM feels keenly the death of its new pas- 
tor, Rev. Merrill Blanchard. He came two months 
ago from Maynard, Mass., with health more seri- 
ously impaired than he knew, and feeling hopeful 
that it would be restored. He was able to preach 
but three Sabbaths, but the people were becoming 
greatly attached to him. He leaves a wife and six 
children. Ts 


GREENSRORO.—In order that the pastor, Rey. 
C. L. Guild, might enjoy a well-earned vacation, the 
summer campers at Caspian Lake have arranged to 
supply his pulpit for three weeks and presented him 
with $40 and his railroad fare to Greenfield, Mass. 

HALIFAX.—A church was organized Sept. 2, con- 
sisting of 12 members, and about as’ many more are 
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ready to join. There was a Congregational church 
organized in town in 1778, but it died long ago. 
This is a new and promising undertaking. 


WEs? BRATTLEBORO.—Services have been re- 
sumed in the newly frescoed church building. 
The main room, chapel and ladies’ parlor have been 
tastefully decorated and various minor repairs have 
been made. 


Rhode Island 


- PROVIDENCE.—Benejicent. As usual for several 
years this church has held union services with the 
Central Baptists for two months during the summer. 
Dr. Vose has been at Andover part of the time.— 
Central. Union services have been held with the 
First Baptist. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Seminary preached on the last Sunday of the va- 
cation.—Union. Drs. H. A. Stimson, Michael 
Burnham, E. B. Webb and Rey. F. F. Emerson 
haye been héard this summer.—Pilgrim. The 
two months of union services with the Roger Wil- 
liams Free Baptist Church closed last Sunday. The 
audience-room has been newly furnished with in- 
creased and improved electric lights. A large 
chorus choir will lead the music. Rey. Dr. Laurie, 
pastor emeritus, has been able to receive callers all 
summer. 


Rey. J. W. Fobes, pastor at Peacedale, is on a 
vacation trip to the Klondyke regions. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Center. Dr. Wolcott Calkins of 
Newton, Mass., occupied the pulpit Sept. 5.— 
South. Rey. Dr. Parker has returned from Europe 
and preached Sept. 5 
occupied by Rey. C. S. Mills.—VFourth. Com- 
munion was postponed for a week, as the repairs 
were not completed. The church loses one of its 
workers in the death of Deacon Cooke, for 13 years 
superintendent of its Sunday school.—Park. Rev. 
W. W. Ranney preached Sunday.— Windsor Ave- 
nue. Rey. ©. H. Ricketts of Somers preached in 
the absence of Rey. H. R. Miles.——Pearl Street. 
After being closed through August, the edifice was 
once more opened with the pastor, Rev. W. DeLoss 
Love, in the pulpit. In the death of Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Sykes, at the age of 86, the church loses one of its 
original members. 


PAUCHAUG.—Beautiful weather conduced to bring 
out a large attendance at the 33d annual meeting 
of the New London Conference, which had its birth 
in this church, and, although most of those who 
were influential in forming it have died, the spirit 
and interest are still kept up by the children. The 
sermon was by Rey. 8S. H. Fellows of Wauregan. 


GLASTONBURY.—Rey. 8S. G. Rankin is confined 
to his room as the result of another severe surgical 
operation. Although 75 years old, there is every 
indication that he will recover. He is considered 
an authority on the Underground Railway, taking a 
most active part in its operation himsélf, and his 
lectures on the subject are much valued. 


LEBANON.—The church is resplendent in a new 
coat of paint, and the grass about it is nicely cut, 
the work haying been done by a lady who was the 
first in the place to use a lawn mower, and who is 
interested to have the town take more pride in the 
beautiful broad streets. 


NEWTOWN.—Fifty fresh air children were here 
two weeks in August. They were all present at 
chureh and Sunday school on one of the Sundays, 
and took part in an informal concert, singing singly 
and together and speaking pieces. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


PRosPECT.—The rebuilt edifice was rededicated 
with all day services Sept. 1, Sec. Ethan Curtis 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. In the evening 
there were discourses by Rey. T. I. James, who is 
supplying temporarily, and Rey. Lewis Williams. 
Large numbersfattended from surrounding towns. 
The reorganization is from an old Welsh church 
with additionstfrom English churches, and its sery- 
ice hencefortli will be wholly in English, as it has 
been for some time past.. The new organization 
has about 45 members. The entire cost of rebuild- 
ing, including?a small pipe organ, is $2,250. The 
seating capacity is about 250. Mr. H. D. Squire 
has presented-an adjoining lot valued at $150. 
The church will unite with Remsen in the support 
of a pastor for the present. There is much enthusi- 
asm.. . 


ITHACA.—First. After a vacation of four weeks 
spent in the Catskills and on the New Jersey coast, 
Rey. W. E. Griffis, D. D., has returned. He has in 
preparation a series of three or four sermons on 
‘The Works of God and Man in the Sea, and one of 
great value on the recently discovered Logia, or 
Sayings of Our Lord. 
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New Jersey 


VINELAND.—The services are better attended 
than for years. The Sunday school is vigorous and 
the prayer meetings well sustained. The Y. P.S 
C. E. has added several to its active membership 
and 12 or 14 to its associate within the past few 
months. Rey. W. E. Mann is the new pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.— Denison Avenue, organized by coun- 
cil July 7 and the 22d Congregational church in this 
city, has appointed a building committee to co-oper- 
ate with the committee of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety. The dwelling at present is entirely inadequate 
for the growing work: of this youngest of Cleve- 
land’s churches. Rey. C. M. Severance, formerly a 
missionary of the American Board in Japan, is do- 
ing efficient service as pastor and preacher.— 
Euclid Avenue. The women tendered a farewell 
reception, Aug. 31, to Rey. and Mrs. H. B. Newell 
and Miss Gertrude Cozad, who are about to return 


to the missionary work at Niigata and Kobe, Japan, | 


after a year’s vacation, spent chiefly in Cleveland. 
Mrs. Newell and Miss Cozad have been members of 
this chureh since childhood. The reception was 
largely attended. Addresses were made by Rey. 
P. W. Sinks, who has been acting pastor since May 
1, and. by Rey. C. W. Hiatt, D.D., who had just 
come to the city to take the pastorate, and who met 
the people of the church for the first time at this 
reception. Greetings were presented by the Ladies’ 
Society, the Sunday school and the C. E. Society, 
and a generous purse of gold, the gift of friends in 
the church, was presented with a cordial address 
by Mr. H. Clark Ford.’ Rey. E. 8. Rothrock of Park 
Church brought the greetings of other Congrega- 
tional churches of the city.—ZLakewood has com- 
pleted and paid for the foundation of its new build- 
ing and has let the contract for the superstructure. 
——Grace has been supplied by Mr. C. A. Brand, a 
licentiate, and son of Dr. James Brand of Oberlin. 


TWINsBuRG.—The church of Twinsburg and Mace- 
donia celebrated, Aug. 24, the 75th anniversary of 
its organization at Twinsburg. At union services 
on Sunday, in which the Methodist Church partici- 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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pated, the sermon preached at the dedication of the 
present building was read by the pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Swengel, who, during his two years’ pastorate, has 
done much to unify the chureh and increase its spir- 
ituality. The following Tuesday all day and even- 
ing services were held, at each of which old-time 
hymns were sung. Papers were read on The Early 
History of the Church, The Pastors, Deacons, Choir, 
Sunday School, Distinguished Members and Benevo- 
lences. A historical poem by Mrs. Mary Fessenden 
was also read. Macedonia is a flourishing branch 
of the Twinsburg Church, organized by a former 
faithful pastor, Rey. C. H. Lemmon, now of Union 
Church, Cleveland. The annual roll-call was held in 
connection with this anniversary. 


Wisconsin 
MADISON.—Rev. E. G. Updike oceupied his pulpit 
Aug. 29, after two months’ rest at Lake Mills. 


Continued on page 364. 


Pure Blood 


Every thought, word and action takes 
vitality from the blood; every nerve, mus- 
cle, bone, organ and tissue depends on the 


blood for its quality and condition. There- 
fore pure blood is 

Good absolutely neces- Strong 
sary to right living 

Health andhealthy bodies. Nerves 
Hood’s Sarsapa- 

rilla is the great blood purifier. Therefore 


itis the great cure for scrofula, salt rheum, 
humors, sores, rheumatism, catarrh, etc.; 
the great nervine, strength builder, appe- 
tizer, stomach tonic and regulator. 


Hood’s Sarsa= 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
are the only pills to take with 


Hood’s Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


H. GAZE & SONS’ ttda. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 
NOV. 


. 8 
Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


#275 to $490 
Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 


\ o ae eS 
R ndependent Tickets 
very where. 
Choice berths on all 
steamers. 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 


A SELECT TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. 
Party strictly limited. Leaves New York October 11. 
Two or three more passengers wanted to complete party. 
eae onean Cruise February 5, 1898. 

.V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston. 


W. H. EAVES, Agent, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 

Promotes_ a _ luxuriant gro 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at_Druggists 


OLD FLEMISH. 


We call attention to a few reproductions of old Flemish Cabinet 


work of the 15th century. 


Rare old Monastery chairs, Curule seats, Candle stands, shape 
chairs, Tabourets, Winged seats, Sellas, High-armed Dutch 
chairs, and many curious pieces, constructed of Belgian 
Oak in the dark, weather-stained finish of four centuries 


of service. 


Where color is introduced a covering of old tapestry 
a cushion of Turkey 


red leather lights up the somber background and intensifies 


velvet hightens the effect of age, or 


the antique effect by contrast. 


These pieces are not at all expensive, which explains 


their rapid sale. 


PAINE FURNITURE 


ih l i ‘\ 
| i | \ 
Ml 


CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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—Jack Warburton has been talking and singing 
temperance at Sixth Ward Chapel during the week. 
Sunday evening the chapel was packed. Sunday 
afternoon he addressed the Y. M. C. A. from the 
steps of the capitol. 

WATERTOWN.—The four weeks’ summer school 
was followed by a Bible conference from Aug. 9 to 
16. About 100 attended and a great spiritual 
quickening was manifest. The permanent school, 
designed to train missionaries, evangelists and 
Christian workers, will open in October. 

BLOOMINGTON AND BLAKE’S PRAIRIE.—Rey. 
R. L, Cheney, a former pastor of these churches, 
has compiled a semi-centennial history of their 
growth from pioneer times. It is a booklet of 114 
pages. 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth. Rey. Judson  Tits- 
worth has returned from a six weeks’ trip to Eu- 
rope greatly benefited. Most of his time was spent 
on the water. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

Sr. Louts.—Plymouth. During a part of the sum- 
mer evening services have been held in Chouteau 
Place, a new district somewhat to the north of the 
present church site. There is some thought of moy- 
ing the edifice into this neighborhood.—Jmmanuel. 
Rey. W. N. Bessey has returned from the Pacific 
coast and resumed his work.——Old Orchard. A 
new lot has been secured in the place of the one 
sold last winter and a new edifice is under way. 
The church, whose pulpit has been in the hands of 
supplies since the resignation of Rev. E. I. Bradley, 
is about to secure a new pastor. 

St. JosErH.—Tabernacle. The pastor, Rey. Al- 
bert Bushnell, with volunteers from the church and 
Y. P. S. C. E., uses a gospel wagon Sunday even- 
ings. Two services are held, one remote from the 


church in some destitute portion of the city, the | 


other on a prominent corner near the church. 
From the latter many non-chureh-goers are at- 
tracted to the regular service, which is held di- 
rectly afterward. 
opportunity, while letters and conversations assure 
the pastor that these efforts are fruitful of good, 


KANSAS Crry.—Olivet. Special services for Chris- | 


tian workers for the deepening of the spiritual life 
are being conducted by Evangelist R. L. Layfield, 
for seven years pastor here. 
Minnesota 
Derroir Ciry.—This church completed 25 years 


of existence Aug. 12 and a history of the quarter- | 


century has been written by Mrs. Jessie C. West 
and printed, with illustrations, in the Detroit Record 
Aug. 20. In vivid language she traces the course of 
the enterprise since the pioneer pastor, Rey. H. N. 


The large attendance attests the | 


Gates, sent out by the H. M. Society to work on the | 


line of the N. 


P. R. R., alighted, with his wife, in a | 


Detroit snowbank and failed to find a boarding | 


place nearer than Duluth. 
the kitchen of a dwelling house and continued in a 
hall. Since then the church has had two new build- 


ings, the second of which was completed in 1893. 


Rey. George Michael is the present pastor. 


Services were begun in | 


MINNEAPOLIS.—New Brighton. Rey. T. H. Lewis, | 


the pastor, is preaching at Fair Oaks, where interest 
has developed, and has also organized a Sunday 
school at Irondale. A movement has been started 
to secure a parsonage.—— Thirty-eighth Street. Rev. 


A. P. Lyon has closed his work temporarily and the | 


church has been supplied by Rey. D. D. Davies. It 


is not affiliated with any denomination. 


North Dakota 

PERHAM.—Church work, which was given 
about 18 years ago, is about to be resumed. 
pily, the meeting house has never been sold. Chris- 
tians of various denominations are uniting for a 
Congregational church, as the one best suited to 
unite their interests. It is likely to be the only 
Protestant one in this village of 1,000 people. 

Indian Territory 

VINITA rejoices in the coming of Rev. P. B. Jack- 
son of Little Rock, Ark. The advent of several 
new families, the revival of business and the pros- 
pect of a good school year in Worcester Academy 
promise a brighter future for this outpost. The 
church raises more for its pastor's salary than ever 
before. 

PACIPIC COAST 
California 

OAKLAND.—Market Street. The pastor, Rev. 
E. 8. Chapman, having secured subscriptions suffi- 
client for the balance of indebtedness, is about for- 


warding papers claiming the $10,000 promised by | 


the C. C. B. 8. Thus relieved of its financial bur- 
den, the church evinces great promise.—Miss 
Mary McLean, daughter of Dr. J. K. McLean, pres- 


up 
Hap- | 
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ident of Pacific Seminary, has just returned from 
Europe, after two years’ study, and is about to as- 
sume duties as instructor in English department of 
Stanford University. 

SANTA MONICA has made up to its pastor the 
reduction of $50 in the H. M. appropriation. The 
subject at a recent prayer meeting was Christian 
Finances, and at its close different plans for raising 
the church debt were inaugurated by representa- 
tives of the various departments. 

Washington 

LAKE PARK is the center of a parish more than 
30 miles long: Two new houses of worship are 
greatly needed on this field in order to make the 
work progressivé-and permanent. The pastor finds 
the people ready to undertake the work of building 
if the C. C. B. S. will aid. 

Cowlitz BEND has been greatly quickened as 
the result of special meetings, in which the pastor, 
Rey. A. L. Seward, was assisted by Rey. Samuel 


* 


Greene of the C. 8. S. and P. 8. 


PATAHA has no pastor, but an occasional visit 
from Rey. T. W. Walters or some other neighboring 
minister keeps it hopeful, and the people are inter- 
ested to carry on the work. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Meetings maintained at the Old Ladies’ Home, 
Washington, D.C., by one of the societies have 
given great pleasure to the inmates. 

A Pennsylvania temperance committee makes 
sure of having one member speak at every meeting 
on the bearing of the topic on the matter of tem- 
perance. 


9 September 1897 


One Sunday a month the churches of Hopkins” 
ville, Ky., unite in an evening serviee, which is in 
charge of the Endeavor Societies. A large attend- 
ance and much interest has resulted. 


A number of Endeavorers from Indianapolis vis- 
ited Alaska on their way back from the convention. 
The Indians listened to the reports of the conven- 
tion with interest and provided decorations. 


California has continued its energetic efforts for 
better observance of the Lord’s Day. Petitions for 
the closing of post offices on Sunday and pledges _ 
against using the bicycle on that day have been 
signed by many. 

The good literature committee of the St. Louis 
Union proposes to help the Sunday schools in choos- 
ing good books for their libraries, and to promote 
the establishment of branches of the public library 
in sections of the city where they are needed. 


On 1,000 of the envelopes used by the cotton 
mills of Union, S. C., for the employés’ wages the 
Endeavorers have had printed a request that all 
cases of need should be immediately reported to 
them, while on another thousand appeared a hearty 
welcome to their meetings. These notices were in 
addition to large posters scattered throughout the 
city. 

The missionary committee of a Cleveland society 
is divided into smaller committees, each of which 
gives special attention to the study of a particular 
field, in some cases entering into correspondence 
with missionaries. Then at times the sub-commit- 
tees report information to the society, giving as 
vivid an account as possible of the conditions and 
life in different countries. 


Em Wal 
23) Till 


The Harvest. 


If the rose 


Health is a harvest. 


! 


blooms in the cheek; if the eye is 
clear as the grass-fringed lake ; if 
the voice is honey and the breath 


~ 


sweetness,—it is because the seeds 


of health 
cultivated. 
means pure blood. 
harvest of 


health has 


have been sown 

Perfect health simply 
Those whose 
been 


and 


blighted can reap a new harvest 


by purifying the blood 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. 


with 
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Biographical 
REV. J. LESTER WELLS 


The First Church, Jersey City, has met with a sor- 
rowful loss in the sudden death of its assistant pas- 
tor, Mr. Wells. He had been out of health for two 
months and had been granted an extra vacation in 
which to recuperate. He died, however, on Sunday, 
Aug. 29, at Stillwater, N. Y., the funeral taking 
place in the old Tabernacle. He was in the prime 
of life and was entirely devoted to his work, which 
was connected chiefly with the Tabernacle and the 
People’s Palace. He endeared himself to many by 
his winsome personal qualities. Before coming to 
the Tabernacle he was for many years the suc- 
cessful pastor of a Presbyterian mission church in 
Newark, N. J. 


We are glad to state that we were mistaken 
in recording last week the death of Rev. S. D. 
Horine, formerly of Ogden, Io. He is at pres- 
ent in Ironton, Wis. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BUCKHAM—TYLER—In St. Johnsbury, Vt., Sept. 2, 
by Rey. H. C. Reed of Manchester, assisted by Rev. A. 
H. Heath, D.D., Rey. Matthew H. Buckham, D.D., 
resident of the University of Vermont, and Martha 

Fier, curator of the Fairbanks Museum and daughter 
of the late Rev. Josiah Tyler, D. D a 

BURRILL—STEVENS—In the North Congregational 
Church, Newburyport, Sept. 1, by Rev. C. P. Mills, as- 
sisted by Rev. G. H. Burrill of Claverack, N. Y., Rev. 
Arthur Sumner Burrill of Conway, N. H., and Jennie 
Sumner Stevens of Newburyport. 

BYERS—BURGESS—In Des Plaines, Lll., Aug. 31, Rev. 
William L. Byers and Emma F. Burgess. 

SMALL—HAMLIN—In Bangor, Me., Aug. 26, by Prof. 
J. S. Sewall, Rev. Andrew J. Small of Machiasport 
and Jennie C, Hamlin of Bangor. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Bach 
The 


BARTLETT—In Ventura, Cal., Aug. 14, Rev. Enoch N. 
Bartlett, aged 84 yrs. A graduate of Oberlin College 
and Seminary, he preached for some years in Ohio 
until he became geet’ of Greek at Olivet College. 
-He was identified with the early interests of Colorado 
College, but removed to California in 1888. For ten 
years he has been totally blind. 


KIMBALL—At the City Hospital, Boston, Sept. 4, of 
typhoid fever, Olive F. Kimball. Miss Kimball was 
a graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
School for Nurses in 1894. A kind, wise and skillful 
nurse, cheerful, patient, unselfish, sympathetic, con- 
scientious, she was “faithful unto death.” 


NORRIS—In Des Moines, Io., Aug. 4, Mary, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. Norris, aged 22 yrs. 


CHARLOTTE A. VINTON 


Entered into rest at Princeton, N. J., Aug. 8, Charlotte 
A. Vinton, formerly of Cambridge, Mass. Having made 
in very early life a confession of her love to Christ, she 
adorned to the end of her pilgrimage the doctrine of 
God her Saviour in all things. Her gentleness and 
sweetness of disposition, united with rare refinement 
of character and a highly cultivated mind, made her 
greatly beloved both at home and as a teacher and 
riend. While keenly interested in current literature 
and events, the Bible was her constant companion, and 
much of it, learned in early years, she could repeat from 
memory. She failed gradually during the last three 
years, but in weakness and sickness she patiently en- 
dured her aia as being her Father’s will, though 
often longing to depart and be with Christ. The Lord 
whom she loved led her at the end gently and peacefully 
“into the world of light,” and the face that even amid 
earth’s trials had not known a frown was beautiful in 
death, and seemed still to reflect the joy of the spirit 
when called home. Faithful in life, patient in weakness, 
triumphant in death, and now— satisfied with his like- 
ness.’ 


The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 


BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
} my ES PRESCOTT & co., New York. 
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Calls 


ge cota ty ies H., St. Albans, Vt., to Westford. <Ac- 

cepts. 

CALHOUN, Newell M., formerly of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
accepts call to Second Ch., Winsted, Ct. 

DAVIS, Oscar F., Chiltonville, Mass., to presidency of 
Gates College, Neligh, Neb. Accepts. 

ENGLISH, I. N., to Clarissa, Minn. Accepts, 
begun work. 

GORTON, Dempster D., recently of Michigan Center 
and N. Leoni, Mich., to supply at Potterville. 

GRINNELL, Eugene ie formerly of Steamboat Springs, 
Col., to Ipswich, 8. D. 

HUGHES, Lewis T., Cannington, Eng., to Pawlet, Vt. 
Accepted, and began work Aug. 1. 

JACKSON, Preston B., Pilgrim Ch., Little Rock, Ark., 
to Vinita, I. T. Accepts. 

KNAPP, Shepard, Jr., Yale Sem., to Southington, Ct. 
Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. . 

MARTIN, Albert A., to remain at Pittsville, Wis., an- 
other year. Accepts. 

PERKINS, Henry M., recently of Derby, Vt., to Wool- 
wich, Me. Accepts. 

READ, Jas. L., Medford, Okl., to El Reno. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, R. A., Colley Memorial Ch. (Presb.), Nor- 

_ folk, Va., to First Ch., Williamstown, Mass. 

SANDWELL, Geo. H., formerly pastor of First Ch., 
New Britain, Ct., to London, Eng. Accepts. 

SMITH, Wm. R., to remain at Oto, lo., another year. 
Accepts. 

SPRAGUE, Fred. P., Wayland, Mich., to White Cloud. 
Accepted, and began Sept. 1. 

STUTSON, Henry H., Chicago Sem., to Second Ch., 
Winona, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 

THOMAS, Wm. H., Hiteman, Io., to union ch., Chis- 
holm. Accepts. 

TINGLE, Geo. W., Rodney, Io., to Jewell and Lincoln. 
Accepts. 

WHITE, Levi, Fairmount, Ind., to South Side Ch., 
Indianapolis. Accepts, and has begun work. 

WILSON, Clinton W., First Ch., Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
Pawcatuck Ch., Westerly, R. I., and Park Avenue Ch., 
Meadville, Pa. Accepts the latter. 


and has 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARTLEY, Wm. T., 0. Salem, N. H., Sept. 1. Sermon, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill, D.D.; other parts; Prof. W. H. 
Ryder, D. D., Rev. Messrs. H. B. Putnam, R. P. Gard- 
ner, Ellis Mendell, G. W. Lawrence. 

HADLEY, Willis A., 7. Southbridge, Mass., Sept. 2. 
Sermon, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D.,; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. B. Blanchard, J. L. Sewall, W. B. Forbush, 
8S. A. Burnaby. A 

HOWARD, Chas. E., 0. p. Wescott and Sargent chs., 
Neb., at latter place, Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. S. I. Han- 
ford; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. D. Stewart, Josiah 
Poeton, J. F. Smith. 

STAPLETON, Robt., o. Bostwick Lake Ch., Cannon, 
Mich., Aug. 30. Sermon, Rev. D. F. Bradley, D.D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. M. Higgins, F. E. York, 
Clarence Finster, W. H. Warren, D. D. 

WHEELWRIGHT, Joseph, o. p. Hebron, N. H., Aug. 25. 
Sermon, Rey. D. C. Torrey; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Savage, Robt. Ford, A. T. Hillman. 

WOOD, Marion W., 0. Travers City, Mich., Aug. 19. 


Resignations 


BLOMQUIST, Chas. F., Fosston and McIntosh, Minn. 

BROWN, Jas. M., Wheatland, Wyo. 

COTTON, Harry A., Graceville, Minn. 

JONES, Robt. G., Stewartville, Minn. 

LATHAM, Ernest R., Glenwood, Minn. 

ROBINSON, Oliver T., Perry, OKl. 

te Chas. I., Barker Memorial Ch., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

WILKINSON, Wm. A., Abercrombie, N. D., to take 

effect in three months. 


Churches Organized 


ANTELOPE CREEK, N. D., 22 Aug. 
HALIFAX, Vt., 2 Sept., 12 members. 
HEBRON, N. D. (northwest of), — June, 14 members. 
PROSPECT, N. Y., reorganized 1 Sept., 45 members. 
Yoked with Remsen. ev. T. I. James will supply for 
the present. 
Miscellaneous 


CADY, Chauncey M,, for several years a missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. in Japan, and who recently has been 
living in Los Angeles, Cal., has returned with his fam- 
ily to Kyoto, where he has again accepted a position 
as professor in the Doshisha University. 

JAQUITH, Chas. A., Yale Divinity School, is preachin 
at Wallingford, Vt., this summer, during the illness of 

__ the pastor, Rev. J. S. Tupper. 

JONES, Hugh W.., has closed his work at Ipswich, S. D., 
and is considering service at Meckling. 

WIRT, Loyal L., supt. for the C. S. S. and P. S. in 
northern California, has removed from Oakland to 
Palo Alto, on account of the health of his aged father, 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NORTH DAKOTA 
7 2 Dexter, 3°36 
Noreaik. 7 . Hebron, — 14 
ir recap) First, : is SOUTH DAKOTA 
Market St., 9) 8 ‘ - 
San Diego, First, — 10 }lighmore, a 
San Francisco, Beth- Redstone z= AMS 
= cls ‘ 
any, 3 3 
VERMONT 
r y Cabot, 2 4 
UND TANS Corinth Center, as 
Caseyville, Diamond,3 4 Halifax, — 12 
Solsberry, 1 4 Weston, rt eR 
IOWA OTHER CHURCHES 
Gowrie, 19 19 Atlanta, Ga., First, — 4 
Osage, 11. 13 Camden, Me., — 8 
Primghar, — 10 Griswold, Ct., First, 9 9 
Hallside, Wn., 15 15 
MASSACHUSETTS Klamath Falls, Ore., — 17 
McCook, Neb.,_ 3 Ss 
Leverett, 5 5 Peoria, Il., Union, — 4 
Peru, 6 9 Prospect. N.Y., — 37 
Sunderland, 5 5 Quincy, Mass., Nor- 
folk Downs, Park 
MICHIGAN and Downs Union, — 23 
=e Truax Prairie, Wis., = yl 
Dowagiac — 7 Churehes with less : 
Michigan Center, 3 3 than three, 14 24 


Conf.,131; Tot., 357. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,156; Tot., 20,489. 
——$——————————— 


Ponp’s ExTRACT, used by physicians and hospi- 
tals. Genwine only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


PURE, rich blood feeds the nerves. That is why 


Hood’sgSarsaparilla, the great blood purifier, cures 
nervousness. : 


Accepts. | 
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In the SEPTEMBER 


Lapvies’ Home JouRNAL 


‘*When Henry Clay Said 


Farewell to the Senate”’ 
(Illustrated) 


Dwight L. Moody’s 
Bible Class 


Mrs. Bottome’s History of 
The King’s Daughters 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for them. 


WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE is perfect 
in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful, Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila 


7 ATUMVIATI MTEL AAT aa eae a 


ECZEMA 


Most Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Humiliating 

Of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly skin and 
scalp humors i8 instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curicura Soap, a single applica- 
tion of CuticurA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CuricurA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


PUANLIAL ALTAR PAS ee 


IAM ATTA a 


N 


keMEptrEs speedily, permanently, and econom- 


ically cure eczema, when all else fails. 
Sold throughout the world. Porrer DruG AND Cuem. Corr. 


Yrops., Boston. " 
| ny tare Every Ski and Blood Humor,” free. 


——— 


Purified and Beautified by 
CUTICURA 80AP. 


PIMPLY FACE 
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Education 


—— The next course of Ely Lectures before 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
will be given by Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D.D., Jan. 31-Feb: 24. 
The Christian Conquests of Asia, and the 
lectures, eight in number, will treat of his 
studies and recent observations in the Orient 
as bearing upon missionary opportunities and 
missionary problems, 

—— Rochester Academy, under the care of 
the Milwaukee District Convention, has been 
cleared entirely of its debt of nearly $900 
by 
summer and begins the fourth year of its 
existence under very favorable circumstances. 
Principal Axtell has been compelled ‘by ill 
health to resign and will be succeeded by 
Principal Farnham. Mr. Axtell goes to Salt 
Lake City. He is a man of eminent ability 
in his profession and Rochester surrenders 
him only on compulsion. 


—— The Working Girls’ Vacation Society of 
New York city has just begun to enjoy the 
delights of a beautiful home called Hill 
Crest, built at Santa Clara, Franklin County, 
N. Y., the gift of Mr. George E. Dodge. It is 
built and fitted in such a-way that it can be 
used in winter, as well as in summer, for a 
vacation home for working girls with econ- 
sumption in the curable stages. Many of the 
girls who will enjoy and profit by the. life at 
this beneficent institution are the) only wage- 
earners in their families. The Working Girls’ 
Vacation Society has seven such homes now 
in different parts of the country, and much 
money is always needed to carry on the work. 
The office of the society is at 222 West Thirty- 
eighth Street. Miss Edith Bryce is treasurer. 


Fresh Air Work in “ “the Heart 


of the Commonwealth” 


The City Missionary Society, Worcester, has closed 
its second and most successful season of fresh air 
work. Individuals, churches, Sunday schools and 
Young People’s Societies of all denominations and 
from surrounding towns have contributed to the 
work. Over $713 have been received and expended ; 
210 weeks in the country have been provided for tired 
mothers and needy children. In addition to this the 
suburban electric road has furnished a free car every 
Friday, by which 500 children haye been given a 
picnic in the country. The consolidated electric road 
has also provided a free car whenever requested, by 
which over 800 children have had an outing. This 
company also furnished passes which enabled per- 
sons to be taken on outings at any time. The steam- 
boat company at Lake Quinsigamond has given free 
rides to all fresh air subjects. The school yard in 
one thickly populated section was opened for a 
playground and proved popular and successful. 
Kindergarten teachers volunteered assistance and 
business men gave supplies. On pleasant days 100 


to 150 children might have been seen playing in the | 


heaps of sand; making secrap-books for the hospital 
or practicing gymnastics,.much to the welfare of 
the children and the relief of mothers. 


I answer those who do not believe in prison | 


conversions, that if you discredit the genuine- 
ness and sincerity of prison conversions, then 


1 have a right to discredit the genuineness | 


and sincerity of church and chapel conver- 
sions also. 
it is not in the goodness of the individual 
saved, not in his capacity, not in his training, 
not in the condition of his brain or head, not 
in anything that has to do with the man that 
walks, 


His theme will be | 


the energy of the trustees during the | 


I believe that God can save, and | 


that it depends, but it is in the al- | 


mighty power of God.—Maud Ballington | 
Booth. 

— 
Tue vietories of Hood's Sarsaparilla over all 


forms of disease conclusively prove that it is an un- | 


equaled blood purifier. It 

serofula, relleves the itching 
rheum, cures running sores, ulcers, boils, pimples 
and every other form of humor or disease originat- 
ing In Impure blood, The cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 


conquers the demon, 


and burning of salt | 


parila are cures—absolute, permanent, perfect 
cures. They are based upon its great power to | 
purify and enrich the blood, 
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ARMSTRONG = McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVI3-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
LCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 


SHIPMAN 


Cincinnati. 


as-good, 
kinds 


are 


New York. 


SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. F 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, 


perience? 


lines is the cheapest ? 


9 September 1897 


HAT has been your ex- 


That the “just- 
‘¢sold-for-less-money ” 


the most expensive ? 


That the best, or standard, in all 


The best 


in paints is Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil. 


genuine brands.) 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


(See list of the 


Pamphlet giving 


National Lead Co. 1 Broadway, New York. 


Golden yellow. sarger and sweete 
nese. linest flower for winter. Hardy, and thrives 
inany window or garden. It blooms very quickly 
ng! 5 ely either in soil, sand, or pebbles and wa- 
ter. May be had in bloom by the Holidays. each bulb 
eT several spikes, the exquisite beauty and 
ragrance of which will surpass everything. We will 
send by mail, postpaid, two fine large Bulba(and Cat- 
alogue) for only 10 cts., or 6 Bulbs for 25 ets. 

Or for only 40, 1e will mail all the sollowing 8 
Rare Bulbs and the Mayflower re ate’ ayear: 

1 Giant Golden Sacred L 

Black Calla Lily—New, Hy Pbtack, 

Queen Lily—Elegant, large Amary lls, 

apanese Double Sacred Lily 
Guernsey_Lily, or Scarlet Spider Vay, 
Princess Lily—An exquisite Narcissus, 
Bermuda Buttercup Lily, or Oxalis, 
Celestial Lily, our Catalogue, and the 
AYFLOWER Magazine for a year (64 pages and 
colored plate each month devoted to Flowers and Gar- 
dening). Worth $1.50, but for wel a — 

6 * nEeR, egant- 

Our Fall Catalo ue, ly Illustrated, of all 
kinds of Planta and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 
\V hiter Rlooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc.. will 
be mailed FREE to all who apply, Choicest Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced prices. Write foritatonce. Address 


AQHN LEWIS CHILDS. Floral Park. N.Y. 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


a er 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


uzen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ate Church Bells & Chimes, 


ighest ‘Grade Pure Tone Westm 
Feondnre of Largest Bell in Dneeion: | 


E.W.V 
Best Pure — 


Bells. 


Needless-~ 


Headaches. 


Foul stomach and fermenting 
food cause most headaches. 


; Fares Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


+ Cleanses, sweetens and strengthens 
the stomach. Rely 
on it and make 
headache impos- 
sible. Endorsed 
by physicians 50 
years. 

soc. and $1.00 


oe ttee 


| Address SERVICES, = 


BLANCARD’S 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
‘© BLANCARD 
DRUGGISTS, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


None genuine unless signed 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 


Services. 
THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 
te 3) 


Special Occasions. 
2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE, 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING Worsnir. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 

8. HOUSE OF OUR GOD, 

11. HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. Gop IN NATURE, 

17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. “ GoD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT I8 CLOSING.” 
Si. “ft Am?’ 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” _ 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I Am THE LIVING ONE.” ; 


27. THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLES. 
SIMON PETER. 

JAMES. 

JOHN. 

PAUL. 


4 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. | 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 
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Grateful Lepers 


Of the many communications which Queen 
Victoria received at the time of her jubilee 
could any have been more touching and dis- 
tinetive than this which 120 inmates of the 
Almora Leper Asylum in India sent? 


We, the lepers of the Almora Asylum, 
haying heard that our fellow-Christians 
are uniting in presenting an address to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
Empress of India, wish to be allowed to 
join in expressing our gratitude to God 
for having given us such a beneficent sov- 
ereign. Perhaps in no time during the 
history of the world has the sad lot of the 
poor leper been so sympathetically con- 
sidered as during the reign of our beloved 
Queen Empress, whose ears have always 
been open to the cry of the poor and af- 
flicted. We thank God with all our heart 
that he has so long spared her and we 
pray him to continue her reign and make 
it still more prosperous. Weare poorand 
helpless and can do nothing to add to her 
royal magnificence, but we can and do 
pray for her. May our humble prayers 
be accepted. 


Liberty of Thought at Brown 


University 


Following is the letter to President An- 
drews of Brown University, sent with the 
resolution of the trustees requesting him to 
withdraw his resignation. We refer editori- 
ally to this matter elsewhere in this issue: 


To the President of Brown University : 
The corporation of Brown University has 
this day received with the greatest regret 
your resignation as president. It most 
earnestly desires that you will withdraw 
it. It conceives that it was written with- 
out full knowledge of the position of the 
corporation. With the earnest hope that 
a statement to you, bearing the formal 
sanction and approval of the governing 
body of the university as a whole, may 
bring us again into hearty accord, the 


corporation desires to assure you that it’ 


in no way sought the severance of our 
official relations, which, so far as it knows, 
have been most cordial from the time of 
your acceptancy of the presidency of the 
a ee 
_ The only vote and only hitherto expres- 
sion made by the corporation bearing 
upon the question at issue was at the last 
June meeting, and consisted of the ap- 
pointment of a committee to “confer 
with you as to the interests of the uni- 
versity.” The extent of authority thus 
given its committee was that of confer- 
ence, which it fully believed you would 
unhesitatingly admit was a legitimate 
and friendly exercise of its privilege, re- 
lating, in the terms of the vote, to the ‘‘in- 
terests of the university,” which you and 
the corporation have closely at heart. 

It is perfectly true that the vote in 
question was occasioned by the differing 
views entertained on the one hand by 
you and on the other hand by most and 
probably all of the members of the cor- 
poration as to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver by the United States, so 
far, at least, as affecting the interests of 
the university, and the fear that your 
views with reference to it, publicly known 
or expressed, might perhaps in some de- 
gree be assumed to be representative and 
not merely individual. 

It was not in our minds to prescribe the 
path in which you should tread or to ad- 
minister to you any official rebuke, or to 
restrain your freedom of opinion or “ rea- 
sonable liberty of utterance,”’ but simply 
to intimate that it would be the part of 
wisdom for you to take.a less active part 
in exciting partisan discussions and appl 
your energies more exclusively to the af- 
fairs of the college. 

Having, as it believes, removed the 
misapprehensions that your individual 
yiews on this question represent those of 
the corporation and the university, for 
which misapprehension you are not re- 
sponsible, and which it knows you, too, 
would seek to dispel, the. corporation, af 
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firming its rightful authority to conserve 
the interests of the university at all times 
by every honorable means, and especially 
desiring to avoid in the conduct of the 
university the imputation, even, of the 
consideration of party questions or of 
the dominance of any class, but that, in 


the language of its charter, ‘in this lib- | 


eral and catholic institution all members 
hereof shall enjoy full, free, absolute 
and uninterrupted liberty of conscience,” 
which includes freedom of thought and 
expression, it cannot feel that the diver- 
gance of views upon the ‘‘silver question ”’ 
and its effects upon the university be- 
tween you and the members of the cor- 
poration is an adequate cause of separation 
between us, for the corporation is pro- 
foundly appreciative of the great services 
you have rendered to the university and 
of your great sacrifice and love for it. It 
therefore renews its assurances of highest 
respect for you and expresses the confi- 
dent hope that you will withdraw your 
resignation. 


What Makes a Church 


There is an immense difference between 
a congregation and a church. You can- 
not make a church by assembling people 
to hear an eloquent preacher or a good 
choir. A congregation is a flock, an or- 
ganization of unrelated people flocked to- 
gether at a certain place at a certain time. 
The church is a brotherhood of believers 
with interests interlocked, with hopes, 
loves and ambitions all interwoven. 
Their lives are blended and fused. They 
have been melted into one body by wor- 
ship. Too many so-called churches are 
only congregations.—Rev. C. EF. Jefferson. 


Do You Feel Irritable? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is 
an invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 


the wash-board out of the house. 


use 
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About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

‘But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


S a delight to use a 
Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost con- 
fidence. Much time and 
money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream 
Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 
Famous Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soaps. The result is 
what might be expected : 
“The Perfection of 
Toilet Soap.’’ 


Ask your Druggist for it. 
eA, 
Sample Cake, . 2c. 
Full-sizedCake, 5c. 
ee N 
One Dozen Cakes 


and Thermometer sent 
prepaid to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 
Address Dept. G, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Le 


FREE! transparent 


WINDOW 
THERMOMETER ; 


(12 x8 inches) 


is carefully packed 
with each dozen 
| cakes of soap, 


They don’t 


agree 


—your pocket-book and 
your wash-board. One tries 
to keep your money—the 
other wastes it. You'd 
better consult your pocket- 
< book, do your washing 
with Pearline, and put 
There's no room or place 


for it with Pearline (,,"%ap), nor for any of its wearing-out, 
tiresome rubbing. You'll be doing your pocket-book a good 
turn, and help toward making it fatter and sleeker, if you'll 


do all your washing and cleaning with Pearline. 
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‘tHow to Disinfect,’ 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday ‘ife 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 
care of a house or an in- 
sticution should have ir. 


“Sanitas” 
Book 
Free. 


The American & Continental ‘“‘Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


“TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in training attendants for convalescent and 
chronic cases, ete., Oct. 4 and Nov. 1. Fee, $15 for 
nine weeks’ course. Particulars of 

Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 
92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P. M. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring, position as tutor, or 12 a private 
school. Gives excellent references. Adress $., Con- 
gregationalist office. 


A kindergartner wishes a position a3 teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best refe. ences given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


A young lady desires a position as a kinergartner’s 
assistant, baby’s attendant, or invalid’s companion, in a 
Christian family. Best of references. Address A. K. C., 
Congregationalist office. 

Board. Best accommodations, with special rates for 
September. Commodious house, broad piazzas over- 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good bicycle roads. 
Near seminary buildings for friends of students. Write 


forcirecular. Box 12. A.J. H., East Northfield. 


Instruction for Children. A lady, with pleasant, 
ample facilities, and who has had much peo 
would receive into her family for home care and instruc- 
tion two children. Parents making plans for the next 
year please address Miss A. H. O., Congregationalis(, 
Boston, Mass. 


** Use the means and heayen 
will give you the bless- 
ing.’?’ Never neglect a 
useful article like .. .- 
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Fall 1897—New Publications 


Among the Holy Places. 
Rey. JAMES KEAN, M.A., 
Pp. 388. $1.75. 

A graphic account of travel in the Holy Land, varied by historical reminis- 
cence and personal adventure, making a very readable as well as instructive 
volume. 


Benhurst Club, The. By Hower BENNING, author of ‘ Miss 
Charity’s House,’ ‘‘One Girl’s Way Out,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 318. $1.25. 

One of this author’s books has been loaned to fifty-eight families and two 
copies entirely worn out in this way. ‘*The Benhurst Club” was an organi- 
zation of working girls. 


A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By 
D.D. Fully illustrated, gilt top. 


ee a Bunker Hill Failure, A. By Anna F. 
ar “ BURNHAM, author of ‘ Fussbudget’s 


Folks,’ ‘“‘ Lake View Series,’ ete. Il- ' 
lustrated. Pp. 290. $1.25. 


The defeat at Bunker Hill was really a victory, 
and has always been so regarded. The failure of a 
schoolboy to win the prize in the-same way was of 
ws such benefit to him that it was called a Bunker Hill 
Cicaa 2: failure. Good lessons for boys. 


a 
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FAILURE 2 


~~ 


Called to the Front. By Wiis Boyp 


ALLEN. Pp. 260. Illustrated. $1.25. 

A sequel to “A Son of Liberty.” Both these his- 

torical stories are in the author’s best vein. They 

are based on facts and are full of incident and adven- 

ture, the scenes being laid in the perilous days just preceding and in the begin- 

ning of the American Revolution. They cannot fail to teach lessons of patriotism 
and bravery. 


Castle Daffodil. By MAarrHa BurRR BANKS, author of ‘ Prince 
Dandelion,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 209. $1. | 
Some little children thought that the secluded Fijge ‘ = 
house across the way, guarded by a high wall and 
iron gates, was a sort of castle of which children had 
reason to be afraid. Instead of enemies, however, they | 
found that the people there were capital folks. 


Chautauqua Year Book, The. By Grace L. 
Duncan. Deckeled paper, gilt top, or- } 
namental side. Pp. 370. $1.00, net. 

The author is the well-known Chautauquan who has 
compiled “ The Chautauqua Calendar” for a number | 
of years and which is familiar in thousands of homes. 
The selections for each day, prepared on the same 
plan as heretofore, are so choice as to deserve the 
more permanent setting here given to them. 


Christian Way, The: Whither it leads and how to go on. By 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. pamshor on! Being age” 


etc. Pp. 142. 75 cents. 

This admirable little work has been for some time out of print and is now 
reissued in response to numerous demands. Few writers have stated so clearly 
and convincingly the reasonable claims of Christianity as has Dr, Gladden in this 
and his other similar works. 


Common-Sense Christianity. By ALonzo H. Quryt, D. D. Small 
8yo. Pp. 224, $1.50. 


ee re ere a 
ease, 


Short, breezy, spicy articles, from the pen of one of the foremost Congrega- 
tional writers. 


Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes. By RicHARD SALTER STORRS, 
D.D. With portrait of author. Pp. 233. $1. 

Three lectures delivered before students of Union 

Theological Seminary. This very valuable work for 

ministers and students, by one who is without doubt 

the finest extempore orator now living, has been for 
some time out of print. It is now reissued with re- 
visions and additions by the author. 


Dan Drummond of the Drummonds. By 
JULIELMA ZOLLINGER. Illustrated. 

Pp. 345. $1.25. 
Dan Drummond had heard it said that none of the 


Drummonds ever did a mean thing. Dan was a boot- 
black, but was ambitious to be truly a Drummond, 


From an old lady he got the motto, ** Pay as you go, 
and don't forget your manners.”” The story tells how 
with that motto he succeeded. 


Deacon’s Week, The, and What Deacon 
Baxter Said. By Rose TERRY COOKE. 
With twenty pen drawings by H. P. 
Barnes. Ornamental cloth binding. 
Pp. 46. 40 cents. 

These little New England dialect sketches have 
had remarkable popularity. About one hundred 
thousand copies of “ Deacon’s Week” have already 
been sold. The illustrations add greatly to the in- 
terest of each story, and many who have read 
them will be glad to see them again in this new 
and attractive form. 


Genuine Lady, A. By Mrs. I. T, TuurstTon, 
author of ‘ Ruth Prentice.’”” Iustrated. 
Pp. 289. $1.25: 

The “Genuine Lady” was a student who in a 
young ladies’ school was supposed to be a charity 
scholar, and hence by some ill-bred girls was de- 
spised and snubbed. She, however, by her rare 
Christian character was able to live down all hos- 
tility and become a general favorite. 


General Peg Series, The. By Kate W. 
and E. M. HamMILTon. Pp. 64 to 92 


each. The set of six, $2.00. 
The reputation of these writers for little children 
is unsurpassed. Six charming little volumes of 
stories for children, profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 


Helpiul Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By SArAn F. Day. Deckeled 
edge paper, tastefully bound, with gilt top and ornamental side 
die. Pp. 384. $1.75. \ 

A collection of choice extracts for daily reading, gathered from many sources, 


originally compiled for personal enjoyment and inspiration, but full of help and 
encouragement for all. 


Links of Gold. By Harriet A. CHEEVER, 
author of ‘Little Jolliby,”’ ‘‘The Res- 
cued Madonna,’’ “St. Rockwells’ Little 
Brother,”’ etc. Illustrated. Pp. 314. $1.25. 


In this Mrs. Cheever shows how some girls, asso- 
ciated together in raising funds for missionary effort, 
did a great deal of good to others and to themselves 
as well. Just the book for girls. 


Maud Brayton. A sequel to “Kings and 
Cupbearers.”’ By Prof. GEorGE Hunt- 
INGTON, author of ‘‘ Rockanock Stage,’ 
““Nakoma,”’ ete. Illustrated. Pp. 400. 
$1.50. 

‘This sequel to “‘ Kings and Cupbearers ” continues 
the story of Maud Brayton, who was such a captivat- 
ing character. Professor Huntington’s books are all remarkable for their fine 


literary qualities, skill in a odd characters, genuine fun, and ethical 
teaching. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamutiy, D. D. With portrait and 
illustrations. New edition. Pp. 538. $1.50. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale says no book since Robinson Crusoe has so inter- 
ested him as this story of a Yankee boy whose varied career as missionary, edu- 
cator, inventor, college-builder, preacher and lecturer forms the substance of 
this work. Several large editions have been sold at $2.50. A new edition ata 
reduced price should be even more popular. 


Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. FRANK 
LEE. Five illustrations. Gilt top. Pp. 
290. $1.25. 

This story has been considerably extended aes it 
appeared in The Youth’s Companion. An unusually 
strong and interesting character is Redmond in spite 
of his faults. Like ‘ Tom Brown of Rugby,” it cannot 
fail to influence boys to be manly and brave. 


Sermons by the Monday Club. On the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1898. Twenty- 
third Series. Pp. 380. $1.25. 


Among the writers represented this year are Dr. A. 
E. Dunning, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. George M. 
Boynton, Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C, A. Dickinson, Prof. 
G. F. Wright, Dr. George R. Leavitt, Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
Rev. C. E. Jefferson, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and others no less able and searcely less 
famous. This unique publication is very valuable to teachers as it approaches 
the lesson subject from a different standpoint than the ordinary lesson helps, 
and is full of practical and helpful suggestions for Sunday school workers. 


Son’s Victory, A. A Story of the Land of the Honey Bee. By 
FANNIE E, NEWBERRY, author of “ Brian’s Home,” *‘ Wrestler 
of Philippi,” ‘‘ Comrades,” ‘‘ Transplanted,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 408. $1.50. 


A story of life in Mormondom. Deseret is the land 
of the honey bee. The story is of thrilling interest, 
and has enough of mystery about it to make its readers 
impatient to know the whole story. There are strains 
of tenderness, too, which are well woven in and which 
add much to the effectiveness of the whole. 


Young Capitalist, The. By Linnie S. HAR- 
Rts, author of “‘ Bertha’s Summer Board- 
ers,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 358. $1.25. 

The Young Capitalist is a philanthropist, who ap- 
plies his religion to manufacturing. Of course this 


touches, and in the right way, the relations of capital 
to labor. 
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$175.00 FREE 


CASH PRIZES 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the Following 
Question : 


| 

Where does the word * GRAN DMOTHER ” ap- | 
pear in the Bible? 

FIRST CASH PRIZE.—S8100.00 to five 
sons first sending correct answers. 

SECOND CASH PRIZE 
persons sending correct answers. | 
THIRD CASH PRIZ 25.00 to next twen- 
ty-five sending correct answers. | 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to date letter 
is received, hence it ls advisable that your letter should 
be among the first. You can win one of-these prizes if 
you are quick and use your brains. 

The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration for the purpose of attrac ting attention to THE 
HOME QUEEN, the most be raed up-to-date Ladies’ 
Magazine, containing beautifu illustrations of the latest 
styles In Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s garments, special 

rage on How to Decorate China, and other departments. 
ts present circulation exceeds 100,000 copies. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your answer 

25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Six Months’ Trial Sub- 
beuipiton to THE HOME QUEEN. | 

Extra Inducements.—All persons sending 25 cents, 
whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition toa 
six months’ Ueno non receive by return mail a copy | 
of “The Queen’s Reveries, ” consisting of five choice 
pieces of music, which would cost you at retail $1.25 

This competition closes October 20th. The correc t 
answer, wi names of winners, will be printed in the | 
November issue. Any Mercantile Agency or Bank will | 
tell you as to our reliability. Address 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 
Dept 71, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Che Hymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


he 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rev. L. G. Rogers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

I have seen no collection thus far among the 
numerous recent publications which ¢an claim 
greater merit. The large number of new hymns 
of such high order of excellence, the more classical 
style of music as well as greater literary perfection, 
cannot fail to satisfy the tastes of the musically 
cultured, while the retention of the best of the 
time-honored familiar hymns will make ita popular 
book. Itis wor thy to stand among the best 
representativesof modern hymnology. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Sacred Songs No. | 


No other new book equal to it. #25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, | 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, | 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. rane, and | 
Rev. H. A. BripGMaAN. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


tar This is the pr ice delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either In CH1cAGo or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
acribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must | 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There | 
is no other condition. 


per- | 


&50.00 to next ten 


Station K, 


Boston 
Chicago | 


Address | 
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Educational 


Educational 5 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known In U.S. 

Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, I.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged | 
Agency Manual a EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


TH EOL OGIC A L 


CONNECTICUT, NEW H AVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, | 


New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or Information addre ss P Prot. G. B. STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


| 
| 
) 
| 


29. 
ScortT, 


OHTO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages | 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 
E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD  “8.°5",2%° 
veceliel. THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


for College Graduates. 
Full information on appli- 
HARTFORD, CT. 


cation to 


Prof. E. K. MITCHELL. 


M AINE ) 


MAINE, ¥ ARMINGTON. 


FOR BOYS. 
Little Blue, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT (A. M.) & SON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully E quipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Spee ial Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 

GLENFELD SCHOOL. 
A College Preparatory Home School for 
Girls. Opens Sept. 15. For particulars address 
Miss SARA B. MATHEWS, Box 99, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. | 


Founded 1808. For the higher education of young | 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also | 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


| MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 


_A Home School for Girls 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between. 11 
A.M. and 1 Pp. M. to receive candidates for admission | 
to her School for Girls. Circulars on application. 
Sept. 1, 1897. 


Tabor 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 


‘ tions. Delightful Location. 
Academy, Commodious Buildings. Full 
Ma rion, equipment. Terms reasonable. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DANA M. DUSTAN, 


Mass. 
M ABSAC HUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England 


Principal. 


The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
ONSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address | 
FRANK W. HALE, General a Boston, Mass. 


ca 


M. ASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 

Opens Oct. 6. Forty Courses: 
SCHOOL OF Tuaratare, Mr. "Os var Fay | 
EXPRESSION 


Adams; Voice, Vocal Expres- | 
sion, etc., 5S. 8. Curry, Ph. D.; 

Children’s Voices, - 

Binney Gunnison, A, B.; 


Miss Foy Clergymen, Rey, | 
Reading as a Fine Art, 

Mrs. Anna Baright Gurry and others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a week. Address or 
call for circulars, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 458 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL 
will read on a course for the School Library, Oct. 
P.M. Tickets, 75 cents. 


6,8 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER, 


HOWARD SEMINARY — 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


cated twenty- 
five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


Healthfully lo- | 
: 


lege ha 


| of Copper and Tin. 


™M ASSACHUSETTS 


FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Students prepared in all subjects; special courses in 
Laboratory, Chemistry and Physies for College and 
Medical School, Sept. 15. THE FRYE PRIVATE 
SCHOOL, 505 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘SPRING FIELD. 


CHILD STUDY. 


An unusual opportunity for Bible school teachers at 
the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. Prof. 
George E. Dawson, Ph. D. (Clar University), eon- 
dnets a class in Educational Psychology, with special 
reference to the child mind. Tw enty-five weeks, be- 
ginning Sept. 10, accompanied by practice hours in 
Pedagogy under Prof. G. W. Pedsé. Special students 
receiver in Bible and Sunday school courses, and 
in City, Home and Foreign Missions. For terms, ete., 
apply to J. L. DIXON, SEc’y. 


= CONNECTICUT 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


A |HOME 
FOR BOYS 


| Does your boy get the care and attention he should? 
| FRANCIS H. 


"BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, Norw ALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 


FOR Busi 
[> STUDY 8 ccsihins 
eo keeping, Business Forme, Pen- 
manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
Writing, Arithmeiie, Short 
hand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at 
your own HOME, Success guar- 
anteed every earnest student. 
Wegiveauseful,MoneyMaking 4 
Edueation which leads to ag 
good paying position. A ten§ 
years’ success. Highly Ay 
dorsed. It will pay you. Try 
. Catalog freed BRYANT 
Trial lesson 10cJ47 


College nih 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


This a ney 
endowed 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
{oun women in 
his countr 
Founded in 1868 
y Henry \ bei 
| Esq. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 
ifts from him and 
— Mr. Se B. 
organ. e pro- 
gress of this col- 
s been rapid ‘and it has been constantly broaden- 
ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
passed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
intend taking a college course are invited to send for 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. Address 
WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 


‘Church Equipment 
LYMYER oY ae 


coun RCH SUR FREEGATALOOUS 


rite ie ierrterr Bi Foundry Co., ba a. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS #5403 


hee 3 wate, a (Costes 
end for Price and otra 
wane 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. a 
‘Bucke e Bell Found 
mS ConCtncinnatt ia 
sewer Church Bells sels Chimes 
ighest Grad 


Bells. Largest Bell 


Founders 0! 


The 
NEW | 


The committee appointed by 

. the National Council to_pre- 

pare a new Form of Admis- 

sion have re d, and their 

Form of Admission is now 

printed in coe form 
us an 8 pp. leaflet, 


Form of | 
Admission | Pj.Conéractionatie Keanet 


Sent, postpald, 3 cts. ; 10 copies, 25 ets, ; 100 copies, 82.00. 


se 


AT HOME. 


Our daughters like to give their personal care to the dainty 
things of the house—the pretty china, glass, and bric-a-brac. With 
Ivory Soap, this is not only possible, but pleasant. It leaves the 
tenderest skin, just as it does the exquisitely polished or enamelled 
surface, smooth, brilliant, refreshed, and absolutely unharmed. 
It is alkali that hurts; Ivory Soap is wholly free from it. 


Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cineinnath 


"wh ya copy of this picture may mail to us 10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, on 


py (without printing oamel plate paper, 14x17 inches, 


wi ema yiome 
for framing THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., CINCINNATI, O, 
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Not too Early 


TO DO TWO THINGS— 
ist. Renew your subscription to the Congre- 
\ gationalist for 1898. 


2d. Get some friend to subscribe for the 
paper also. 


{<=} On the LAST PAGE of this paper is our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


We believe it to be the most attractive prop- 
osition we have ever made to our sub- 
scribers. Send for circulars containing full 
particulars and also premium offer to old 
subscribers. 

Subscription price, $3.00, strictly in advance. 


Trial Subseriptions { 6 months, $1.00 
to new names 3 months, .25 


" Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd _ 


Boston Thursday 16 September 1897 


No READER of ThejCongregationalist this week 
should fail to notice carefully the special 1898 
COMBINATION OFFER, particulars of which are 
set forth elsewhere in this issue. Throughout its 
long history The Congregationalist has from time 
to time placed before its readers certain opportuni- 
ties designed to be of advantage to them in their re- 
lations to this paper. “In every such case we have 
given careful consideration to the proposition, de- 
siring to secure for our subscribers the greatest ad- 
vantage at the least possible outlay on their part. 
We have sought faithfully, also, to commend to 
them nothing but that which would justify itself to 
them on its own intrinsic merits. The records of 
our undertakings in this line include the distribu- 
tion in large quantities of Webster’s Dictionary, of 
an excellent atlas, of one of the best and cheapest 
Bibles ever issued, and of a remarkable collection 
of Palestine views. Of these last some 50,000 were 
sold. The Congregationalist’s Services, of which 
nearly a million have been called for, and the suc- 
cessive issues of the Hand-Book, circulated to the 
extent of over a million and a half. copies, are fur- 
ther illustrations in point; and in this connection 
may be cited, also, our Oriental Party of 1895 and 
our English Pilgrimage of 1896. The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Oriental Party was.a most successful 
Palestine and Egypt excursion, carried out at an 
expense of about $50,000, and The Congregational- 
ist Pilgrimage of 1896 was participated in by a 
company of fifty Americans, and was an event of 
international significance and great denominational 
value, and the occasion of unusual privileges and 
hospitalities in England. We believe that the Cen- 
tury Portraits and the offer which we make in con- 
nection with them will prove not less valuable to 
our constituency than the above unique enterprises. 


our churches throughout the coun- 

try will come into touch with one 
another during the next few weeks. There 
are many topics of general interest to the 
Christian world which invite discussion. 
There are also others which affect us as 
a denomination, which ought not to be 
passed by. Among these are: How to 
maintain such standards of character and 
acquirements in the Congregational min- 
istry as will entitle it to popular respect; 
how to guard and strengthen the fellow- 
ship which binds our churches together; 
how to carry on our benevolent work so 
as to secure the intelligent support of all 
our membership; how to represent the 
vital elements of our faith so that it may 
be effective to convince and convert 
souls; how to make that faith understood 
and at the same time to promote closer 
fellowship with other Christian bodies. 
These suggestions of topics may lead to 
stereotyped questions which shall lead to 
stereotyped answers, or they may call out 
discussions which will touch and heal 
some sore spots in our denominational 
organism and promote real progress. 
Much depends on those who make the 
programs and choose the speakers for 
these meetings, which, more than any 
other, indicate what is today the life and 
purpose of the churches. 


I N autumn conferences, local and State,. 


Whatever may be the fate of the new 
movement for Sunday services in Music 
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Hall, under the auspices of a committee 
of Unitarian gentlemen, it will be evident 
from the outline of Mr. Mills’s sermon 
last Sunday, as given on another page, 
that he has renounced the gospel he 
formerly preached. We have presented 
this outline, not supposing it will edify 
our readers, but that they may gain, if 
they can, some idea of what Mr. Mills 
proposes to do. It is our impression that 
to many Unitarians what he calls his 
gospel will not prove a more welcome 
substitute for Christianity than to those 
who are called orthodox Christians. Mr. 
Mills declares that his purpose is to lead 
men to choose that which is to be in 
place of that which has been. But if his 
conception of that which is to be—in re- 
gard to which we must take his word—is 
no more correct than his estimate.of that 
which has been, it can hardly be a gospel. 


In forming an opinion concerning the 
advisability of the annexation to the 
United States of the Hawaiian Islands, 
account should certainly be taken of the 
strong civilizing and Christian influences 
proceeding from such an organization as 
the Central Union Church in Honolulu. 
Far out of proportion to their numbers is 
the constant service which the English- 
speaking Christians of that city are ren- 
dering to the diverse elements which 
make up its cosmopolitan population. 
This Central Union Church, whose ninth 
year-book is before us as we write, can 
easily bear comparison with the most 
prominent churches of any denomination 
in Boston and New York. And judging 
by the reports of its various activities 
that fill the seventy-five pages, it is more 
active than the average city church in 
America or in England. With its force 
of nine deacons, with additions to its 
membership in two years of 129 persons, 
with the free pew system in practical 
operation, with a Sunday school averag- 
ing in attendance over 400, it is the main- 
stay of religious and philanthropic work 
in that city. This second stage of mis- 
sionary work, which such a well-equipped 
organization as this represents, proves 
that the Christianity planted so many 
years ago on the islands has shaped itself 
in permanent and productive form. We 
would call attention to Mr. Birnie’s 
article in our Progress of the Kingdom 
this week. He speaks in more detail of 
the present religious outlook in Hawaii. 


The school of the American Mission- 
ary Association at Orange Park, Fla., 
has for two years apparently been the. 
special object of attack by Mr. Sheats, 
superintendent of schools for that State. 
He secured the passage of a law making 
it a criminal offense for the teachers, 
who are white, to live under the same 
roof .with the colored pupils. He not 
only made himself, but the State, offen- 
sive in the eyes of most of. the respect- 
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able citizens of the United States who 
learned the facts in this case. But the 
attempt to secure conviction of the 
teachers failed, the court declaring the 
law defective. A second effort to pass 
an amended act to the same effect was 
blocked by the upper house of the legis- 
lature. The Sheats Law has made its 
author notorious but not famous. The 
American Missionary says that the school 
‘*is freed at last from all hindrances and 
threats of legal opposition.”” Thus pub- 
lie sentiment has been enlightened and 
improved, interest in the Orange Park 
enterprise and the work of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association increased and 
better opportunities for colored children 
to gain education secured, through the 
labors of Superintendent Sheats. But 
he has gained no eredit for his work 
and probably feels no satisfaction in it. 

Because we have permitted somewhat 
sharp criticism of open air preaching on 
Boston Common to appear in our col- 
wmns, we are all the more glad to evince 
our sympathy with the right kind of evan- 
gelism of this sort by printing, this week, 
a résumé of what certain churches in va- 
rious parts of the country have achieved 


in this direction during the summer.- 


Like every good theory, the idea of jopen 
air preaching needs to be worked out 
under the right conditions. Such are 
afforded when churches or responsible 
Christian organizations act as sponsors 
to the preaching and song services that 
go on under the open sky. We rejoice 
in the growing disposition of pastors to 
avail themselves of the special approach 
to the unchurched masses that is had 
through open air services. The testimony 
which we print elsewhere is convincing 
with regard to the actual efficiency of 
such work. The detailed statement of 
the way in which it has been done under 
differing circumstances in country and 
city will prove suggestive to those who 
may venture into the same field next year. 

The Atlanta District Association of 
white churches, in refusing the applica- 
tion of two colored churches for member- 
ship, voted that the First Church of <At- 
lanta ‘‘has shown itself to be unworthy 
of Christian association with anybody,” 
and that the First Church of Marietta 
“is no better than the First Church of 
Atlanta.”” The text of the vote is given 
in our Church News columns. This kind 
of language, formally voted and recorded 
by a body of Congregational churches con- 
cerning other Congregational churches, 
is not only unusual but, we think, un- 
precedented. Thecauses which prompted 
it, so far as we have been able to review 
them, do not warrant such language. The 
principal grievance seems to have been 
found in articles written in a local paper 
published for the First Church of Atlanta. 
In any case, oneinference seems plain. If 
the two churches whose application was 
refused are unworthy of Christian asso- 
ciation with anybody, no other Congre- 
gational churches should fellowship them. 
If they are worthy, this body of churches 
yoting these recommendations has bru- 
tally insulted them, and cannot itself ex- 
pect to receive Christian fellowship till 
it has made suitable apology. We say 
this with the more reluctance because we 
have believed that these Georgia churches 
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had a Christian spirit and have had to 
exercise it under trying circumstances. 


Each State has its peculiar problems 
which its own churches must meet. The 
annual conventions of religious bodies 
supply “a platform for the emphasizing 
of what is local which the international 
meetings—with their wider scope—cannot 
adequately present. The annual session 
of the Massachusetts Christian Endeavor 
Union is an example. After the superior 
character of the greater meetings, one 
would hardly expect such a program as 
is offered at Lynn the 22d and 23d of this 
month. Much of the strength of the 
evangelical bodies of the State is repre- 
sented, while leaders in Sunday school 
and missionary work are also prominent. 
The convention has never been held in 
Essex County before. “The close proxim- 


_ity to ancient Salem and Marblehead will 


permit the educational pilgrimages so 
much enjoyed in connection with ‘ Bos- 
ton, ’95.°"" The themes announced for the 
sessions are eminently practical, and their 
consideration by well-known pulpit and 
platform teachers will be fruitful. 


When a man proposes to enter the min- 
istry in a particular field, there are man- 
ifest reasons why he should be ordained 
in the place where he expects to labor. 
The service brings together the neighbor- 
ing churches and introduces him to them 
and their pastors. It gives his own peo- 
ple an opportunity to understand his the- 
ological positions and attainments, which 
he ought not to be ashamed to state in 
their presence. It roots him in their 
sympathies and gives him added power 
to preach to them. Few services are so 
solemn and delightful as those in which a 
church joins in setting apart its own 
chosen pastor to the work of the gospel 
ministry. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but they are rare, and the reasons 
for them ought always to be publicly 
plain. There are, no doubt, cireum- 
stances which sometimes justify a couple 
proposing to be married to go away from 
home and go through the ceremony among 
strangers, or in the distant family cirele 
of some relative. But it does not usually 
promote the social standing of the con- 
tracting parties. And when a young man 
is invited to espouse a church and ac- 
cepts, and then goes off alone to a church 
in some other part of the country to go 
through the sacred ceremony which qual- 
ifies him to take up his pastoral relations, 
the question is naturally asked why he does 
it, and requires a thoroughly satisfactory 
answer. Several instances in which such 
a course was proposed have lately been 
brought to our notice, and in almost every 
case the candidate for ordination had 
been taking a short cut or none at all to 
the ministry. 

It may or may not be true, but it is not com- 
forting to have the president of the British 
Institute of Journalists say: 


In Paris journalism is still, above all things, 
an art, and the able editor is a man person- 
ally well known and distinguished, who has 
achieved a literary reputation by cultivating 
to perfection a style of writing which capti- 
vates the publie taste. In England journalism 
is both an art and a business, while we may 
say that in the United States of America art is 
extinguished and journalism has become a 
business, and nothing else. In this country 
we seem to be approximating to the American 


model, for the commercial element has become 
unpleasantly predominant of late years in Eng- 
lish journalism. - 


The Preaimen of the Board 


A tacit agreement has for some years 
existed between Dr. Storrs and the officers 
of the American Board that when he 
should decide not to aecept re-election to” 
the presidency, his decision should be ac- , 
cepted without efforts to persuade him to 
reconsider it. That time has now come.’ 
Dr. Storrs has declared his purpose not to” 
continue in office after next month. 

The position which he has filled with 
such conspicuous success is not second in 
importance to any in the Congregational 
denomination. Its requirements are great, 
as also are its opportunities for service. 
No man fitted for the office would be will- 
ing to take it unless he were prepared to 
devote to it much time and thought. We 
do not know of a position more inviting 
to one who believes that Christ is to be 
king of nations, who possesses a large 
measure of public confidence and who 
seeks to make his life greatly useful for 
the kingdom of Christ. In nothing have 
the churches greater need of divine guid- 
ance than in choosing a leader in their 
campaign for Christianizing the world. 

Never before, in this generation cer- 
tainly, has a crisis come in foreign mis- 
sions so grave as now. In Japan the 
victories of Christian faith have been 
checked, and our most important institu- 
tion there, for the time at least, wrested 
from the Board. In China there are por- 
tents of great national upheaval. In the 
Turkish empire our churches, schools 
and colleges have been swept by the 
besom of destruction. India shudders 
with famine, pestilence and muttered 
threats of war. In these and other 
heathen countries the very existence of 
the missionary enterprises which have 
been built up at great cost of lives and 
money is imperiled. 

Yet the danger to these missions is 
caused by their growing importance. 
They are opposed because their influence 
is alarmingly felt in awakening new ideals 
among the people, in abolishing supersti- 
tions and class distinctions and in uphold- 
ing righteousness and holiness in business, 
society and government. Even in the 
storm and gloom the face of the Lord is 
seen looking out from the clouds. Amid 
the ruins of desolated homes and burned 
churches in Turkey rise unwonted peti- 
tions to God. Revivals of religion are 
reported from fields where the difficulties 
are greatest, and the promise is plain of 
larger blessings soon to come. 

To meet these new and critical eondi- 
tions new methods and. measures are 
necessary. ‘To find them and put them 
into practice our missionaries need the 
active co-operation and support of the 
churches at home. But here enthusiasm 
lags. Our churches do not apprehend the 
problems they face on foreign fields the 
world over. They do not even discuss 
them with the interest which made the 
reflex influence on missions so glorious 
in their beginnings. The churehes do not: 
give with the sacrifice which charaeter- 
ized those beginnings. Where their sym- 
pathies are stirred, it is rather to nurse 
the sick and feed the starving and bury 
the dead than to provide and Boorse i. 
Christian armies on foreign soil to” 


. hess ability and experience. 
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new victories. The Board two years ago 
was staggering under the burden of heavy 
debt, which was lifted with great struggle 
by comparatively few of those who are 
responsible for the work. Debt has already 
accumulated again with depressing weight. 
Unless some new measures are taken at 
home to increase the steady flow of con- 
tributions to the Board, its missions must 
be both weakened and lessened. A new 
wave of enthusiasm for consecrated and 
large giving to this great work is impera- 
tively needed and a leader who caninspire 
such enthusiasm. 

The problem immediately pressing, and 
sure to continue pressing for some years, 
is a business problem. The _ practical 
necessity is increased revenue. The Board 
is a great business corporation and it 
needs a consecrated leader of large busi- 
It has un- 
measured capital in the latent devotion 
of more than half a million Christians, 
possessing in the aggregate the means to 
carry on its business grandly. It needs 
as a leader at this time, not one specially 
fitted to be president of a theological 
seminary, but one who knows how to 
carry to success, in Christ’s name, a great 
business enterprise. We know that we 
represent the deliberate conviction of 
some of the largest contributors to the 
Board, and many of those best acquainted 
with its condition, in expressing the de- 
sire that some layman, such as we have 
described, may be selected as its presi- 
dent. There are such men in our denom- 
ination who, we believe, would recognize 
the magnitude of the opportunity and 
count it the privilege of a lifetime to lift 
the American Board to a place in the es- 
teem of the churches even higher than it 
has ever held, and to guide its administra- 
tion to world-wide success. May wisdom 
be given to it at this critical hour to find 
and choose one called of God to this great 
work. 


A New Hold 


The task which slipped from your hand 
so easily so short a time ago is now re- 
sumed. You were glad to lay it down 
and avail yourself of the rest, the merry- 
making and the inspiration which vaca- 
tion brings, and you laid aside, also, the 
care, the burden, the doubt and the fear 
which so often come to be associated with 
the work God gives us to do in the world. 
For a few brief weeks you liyed, not in a 
world of problems, but in one wherein 
singing birds and blossoming flowers, the 
shimmer of the distant sea and the stretch 
of mountain and meadow were the chief 
realities. Close to the heart of nature, 
away: from the artificialities of human 
society, you have learned again the true 
eet the things that make our real 
life. | 

But'the same power which ordered for 
you yaeation days now bids you put your 
hand to your work. For this purpose you 
stored ozone in your lungs, clarified your 
brain, stoutened your heart. All was de- 
signed to make you take hold again with 
greater firmness and delicacy of touch. 
Perhaps the work itself is so attractive 


as to call for no incentive from with- 


of influence. 


out as you move forward to some larger 
opportunity, to some greater privilege of 
service, to some more commanding point 
Most of us, however, are 
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not passing from one period of student 
life to another, from home to college, 
from professional school to the great 
working world. We are plodding along 
in the same pathway which we have been 
treading perhaps. for a score of years. 
What then? Are we not summoned to 
the new hold as surely as they whose pro- 
gram for the next year offers the charm 
of novelty? Surely the outcome of va- 
cation for us of all people in the world 
ought to be a desire to get a new and 
stronger hold on that which has become 
to us a commonplace routine, to do better 
than ever the work which we have so long 
been trying to do. 

Take hold again, then, minister, deacon, 
college student, teacher, business man, 
mother, housewife. Bless God for the 
chance to take a new hold. Rejoice that 
you have a place in his great, busy work- 
ing world. Take hold deliberately, firmly, 
tenaciously. Give to the task every par- 
ticle of new hope and joy which God has 
given you in the past summer. With 
tense muscles, with a clear brain, with a 
steady purpose and a true heart take hold 
and work while the day lasts. 


Home Missions and Debt 


An artiele with the above title, by Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Ecob of Denver, appeared in 
the Independent last week. His conclu- 
sion is that the chief reason for reduced 
contributions is found in the unnecessary 
multiplication of churches, each denom- 
ination struggling to gain a foothold in 
places where only one church is needed. 
There is truth enough in his statements 
to cause most serious reflection. But 
there is grave danger, also, that false in- 
ferences from these statements will re- 
sult in serious injury to missions. To 
infer that our Home Missionary Society 
pursues the policy of planting churches 
where other denominations are working 


would be to do the society great injustice. - 


Its officers have answered this criticism 
again and again, and it ought not to be 
repeated without citing instances which 
can be proved or disproved. Any one 
who wants the facts can get them by 
writing to Sec. J. B. Clark, Bible House, 
New York. The Boston Transcript, last 
Saturday, would have served the cause of 
truth more effectively if it had added to 
its editorial citing Dr. Ecob’s article the 
following statement from Dr. Clark’s ad- 
dress at the society’s annual meeting last 
June. 


The executive committee have not been un- 
mindful of the public complaint so justly 
made against the undue multiplication of 
feeble churches on home missionary ground; 
and while, in this matter, we have little power 
to control other denominations and mission- 
ary boards, we have the power and it is our 
supreme duty to keep our own record un- 
stained by this evil, which has been well 
named the scandal of Christendom. 

Within a few months a searching and pa- 
tient analysis of all of our work with reference 
to this question has been made, And it is 
found that considerably more than one-half of 
our home missionary churches and stations 
are planted today in communities where, as 
yet, there is no Methodist, Baptist, Episco- 
palian or Presbyterian church or mission. If 
to these were added the churches we have 
started in such communities and where we 
held undisturbed possession until our terri- 
tory was invaded by some other church, the 
number would be vastly increased. 

We find that the rule issued by the execu- 
tive committee some years ago, to their super- 
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intendents, ‘“‘never to plant a Congregational 
church or mission on ground occupied, in the 
true sense of the word, by another evangel- 
ical chureh,”’ is still in foree and is loyally 
obeyed. Thus in Colorado, Nebraska, North 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Kansas, Florida, South 
Dakota and Southern California, in five years 
past, 168 Congregational churches were planted 
by this society, of which 135 were alone in 
the fields they occupied. The other thirty 
churches were either foreign-speaking or 
were fully justified, in every instance, by the 
size 4nd promise of the population, for their 
existence. Since the Territory of Oklahoma 
was opened, ninety Congregational churches 
have been started by the Home Missionary 
Society, all but ten of them in places where 
there was no other religious organization at 
the time, and these ten invariably in large 
towns or cities where there was reom and 
need. Weare not today conscious, in a single 
instance, of invading territory which belongs 
by any rule of Christian comity to a sister 
church or denomination. We cannot discover 
any missionary work under our watch and 
care that has been started for merely sectarian 
gain or purpose. And we stand ready now, 
as ever, to withdraw from any field that shall 
be shown to be wrongly held to the harm of 
our brethren. 


Equality 

In the September number of The A tlan- 
tic there is 4 thoughtful article by Henry 
C. Merwin, entitled The American Notion 
of Equality, which deserves general atten- 
tion. It diseusses tactfully an important 
andasomewhat delicate topic. The people 
of the United States always have felt 
themselves under a special obligation to 
insist upon the equality of every one with 
every one else. No other utterance of our 
Declaration of Independence is quoted 
oftener or with so complete an assump- 
tion of its unanswerableness as that which 
declares that all men are born free and 
equal. 

But: we do not live up to this theory. 
Not only to visitors from abroad but also 
to ourselves it is evident that we are by 
no means assured of ourcommon equality. 
A self-conscious assertion of it is frequent 
which betrays the doubt of its being con- 
ceded as a matter of course. Native Amer- 
icans, also, who believe it true of them- 
selves, find some difficulty in admitting 
the equality of certain types of the for- 
eign immigrant. Clear ideas on the sub- 
ject are worth effort. 

It need not be urged that a hundred dif- 
ferences prevent equality in respect to 
condition and circumstance. Also men 
are as unlike and unequal in their mental 
and moral endowments as in their exter- 
nal surroundings. Perhaps no two human 
beings ever entered upon the pathway of 
life identically equipped and qualified. 
What, then, is the equality which does 
exist? Weare as sure that there is such 
a thing as we are that it is not compre- 
hensive of all our mutual relations. 

We are equal in the eye of the law. 
No man because he is wise or famous or 
rich beyond his fellows may therefore 
rightly claim that any law of the land be 
administered so as to afford him an ad- 
yantage which is denied to any one else. 
It is in relation to this point that much 
of the popular restlessness and jealousy, © 
which lately have become so evident as 
sometimes to be fairly alarming, has 
grown up. Many people feel, and not 
without cause, that the law, instead of 
being respected and obeyed as supreme 
over one and all, has been safely defied, 
or at least ingeniously used as a tool, by 
the very rich or the politically powerful. 
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. It has been caused to minister to private 
gain at the public disadvantage. No 
language is too strong in which to con- 
demn this evil and to insist upon the ab- 
solute equality of every man with every 
other man. 

We also are equal in the unlimited 
character of our opportunities. That is, 
given good sense, energy and persever- 
ance in any man, there is nothing in the 
conditions of American society to forbid 
his winning its highest honors. Nowhere 
else in the world is this so true. In- 
stances of success, due largely to this 
equality, are too familiar to need men- 
tion. In every profession and occupation 
and in every portion of our land they are 
conspicuous. 

Equality in moral freedom also is a fact 
among us. Mr. Merwin puts chief em- 
phasis upon this, and points out that they 
who assert equality with others, yet are 
more or less aware that they do not pos- 
sess it, thereby become tainted by insin- 
cerity and suffer a moral loss. This is 
true, of course, yet it is not quite plain 
how their moral freedom is thus inter- 
fered with. Moreover, in such a country 
as ours, in which religious compulsion by 
the State is unknown, equality in respect 
to moral freedom does not impress one 
as so conspicuously a peculiar advantage. 
It is a vital possession but it is not dis- 
tinctively American. The question of 
equality among us has to do principally 
with social and political relations, 

He who rightly feels himself to be the 
equal of every one else does not need to 
assert his equality or think much about it. 
It is taken for granted. He does not 
ignore or fret about existing differences 
of circumstance. He looks up to no man 
and expects no man to look up to him ex- 
cept as intellectual or moral attainments, 
such as any one may win, are felt to be 
grounds of special respect. He is manly, 
frank, sincere and considerate both for 
his own sake and for the good of the 
State. He abhors injustice and labors to 
promote the public welfare intelligently 
because his equality with his fellow-citi- 
zens makes it his duty. This conception 
of equality needs to be cultivated among 
us but there are many illustrations of it. 


Church Endeavor for the 
Months to Come 

A new year of church work is opening. 
Plans for the activities of the coming 
winter are being made. Much depends 
“ upon wise forethought just now. Itisa 
grave mistake to let things drift, to as- 
sume that the accustomed methods and 
channels of effort are the only ones or are 
the best. A judicious pastor, superintend- 
ent or Sunday school teacher, the pastor 
most of all, should lay out a real plan of 
campaign, which, even if its complete 
execution prove impracticable, may serve 
to shape effort, render it definite and 
energetic, prevent confusion and waste 
of endeavor, and leave the church next 
year in an improved condition. 

It is important to determine carefully 
what can be done. Some apparently 
tempting opportunities of enlarged use- 
fulness probably will prove upon closer 
examination to be impracticable, or un- 
likely to be sufficiently successful to war- 
rant using them, Others which do not 
seem so promising may turn out unex- 
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pectedly fruitful. We cannot always de- 
cide beforehand and sometimes risk must 
be taken. But unless it seems clear that 
a given policy can be made to succeed, it 
seldom should be adopted. 

It is not wise to attach much impor- 
tance to novel methods. Most of the old, 
familiar ones have proved their value and 
should be retained. It is possible usually 
to work them more thoroughly, and often 
it is surprising what a freshness and in- 
terest they assume when they have been 
infused with a new spirit of devotion and 
zeal. <A great deal more can be accom- 
plished by their means in most churches 
than ordinarily is appreciated. Let one 
of our main efforts, then, be to make the 
most and best of them. 

But novelty need not be feared and 
shunned. A familiar method may actu- 
ally have done its work and may deserve 
to be abandoned. A new planis not ob- 
jectionable just because it is new. Chang- 
ing conditions demand fresh adaptations 
of means and agencies to meet them. It 
is folly not to be watchful for new oppor- 
tunities of service and fresh ways of do- 
ing customary duties, when there is a fair 
prospect of really accomplishing what is 
needed. Sometimes a new. scheme inter- 
ests and enlists workers whom nothing 
else ever has prevailed upon to engage in 
active work for Christ. The main thing 
is to insure genuine, systematic, ener- 
getic, enlightened effort on the part of 
every church. And some churches need 
to have a care lest they undertake more 
than is wise. Too much machinery in 
proportion to steam power is mischievous. 


Current History 

The Lattimer Massacre oP 

The delegates sent to Columbus, O., by 
the striking coal miners last week ac- 
cepted the terms of compromise offered 
by the operators, and the long, expensive, 
but not violent, contest bids fair to end 
soon. Would that this decision might 
have been made before the scene at Lat- 
timer, Luzerne County, Pa., last Friday, 
when the sheriff of the county, with 100 
heavily armed deputies, met on the pub- 
lic highway a crowd of unarmed strikers 
and poured into them a fire of bullets, 
which killed twenty-three and seriously 
wounded many others. There is some 
evidence to substantiate the assertion 
that the strikers were planning to injure 
property or persons when met by the 
sheriff. They were illiterate, excited 
‘foreigners’ voicing their wrath at in- 
justice, real orfancied. But even so, they 
could have been handled by a cool official 
backed by courageous deputies. Instead, 
they were butchered, shot in the back, 
hunted down like beasts of prey. Such 
an incident is fuel of the most combusti- 
ble sort for the fires of class hatred. 
Every meeting of organized labor in the 
country, last Sunday afternoon, was seeth- 
ing with sympathy andindignation. War- 
rants for the arrest of the sheriff and his 
deputies are out. -May the governor of 
the commonwealth insist upon a most 
thorough investigation, and reparation so 
far as possible. As we go to press the 
State militia are holding in check the 
miners of the district and their sympa- 
thizers. 
The Political Outlook 

The Ohio gold Democrats met last week, 
reaffirmed the Indianapolis platform of 


°96, denounced the Dingley Tariff Bill 
and condemned Hawaiian annexation. 
The gold Democrats of Massachusetts 
have issued an address to the voters of 
that State arraigning the Republican party 
for its failure to live up to its promises 
made in the last national campaign and 
calling upon all who believe in the gold 
standard, a free trade policy and currency” 
reform to vote for the candidates who 
are to be named later. The Prohibition- 
ists of Massachusetts have nominated 
Prof. John Bascom of Williamstown for 
governor, on a platform which is as stal- 
wart as ever in its plank demanding pro- 
hibition. It also declares for an educa- 
tional and not a sex test for the elective 
franchise. The Colorado Republicans have 
formulated a platform the silver plank of 
which is as unequivocal as any drafted 
last year. 
Mr. Richard Croker’s return from 
Europe to New York city and his assump- 
tion of the right to decide who will be the 
Tammany candidate for mayor of Greater 
New York has helped the cause of reform 
and not injured Mr. Low’s chances. Mr. 
Croker’s personality is a splendid foil for 
that of Mr. Low, and his methods as 
well. Mr. Platt, the Republican boss, at 
present seems disposed to compel the 
nomination of a “straight Republican ” 
candidate for mayor, apparently hoping 
that at the last moment Mr. Low and his 
candidate may be induced to withdraw in 
favor of a third or compromise candidate. 
Mr. Platt does not particularly wish the 
Greater New York to fall into the hands 
of Tammany. But he cares more about 
preventing the elevation to national prom- 
inence of a man like Mr. Low and the 
triumph in the metropolis of the nation 
of the principles of the Citizens’ Union. 


Mr. Low’s Platform 

Mr. Low’s letter accepting the nomi- 
nation of the Citizens’ Union is-just such 
an one as his past record might have pre- 
pared the public to expect. He says: 


In making appointments, it shall be my en- 
deavor to fill every place with an eye single to 
the public good. The patronage of the city 
shall not be used, so far as it is in the mayor’s 
power to prevent it, for the purpose of either 
strengthening or weakening one party or an- 
other, or any faction of a party. I shall try to 
make an administration that will be honest, 
broad-minded, efficient and businesslike, and 
considerate of the interests of every citizen... . 

The civil service laws of the State shall be 
impartially enforced “by such methods as 
will insure a practicable and reasonable test 
of fitness and the selection of subordinate 
officers upon their merits, irrespective of po- 
litical influences, so as to afford a fair chance 
to every citizen, without regard to race, reli- 
gious belief or political affiliation.” ... I 
would wish the great city to bear its part 
proudly in all that concerns the Empire State, 
but as concerns the city local affairs it is not 
so much a part of the State as it is the home 
of its inhabitants. If I am elected I shall con- 
tend sturdily for the city’s right in such mat- 
ters to govern itself. ... 

As to the public franchises, the Greater 
New York charter practically embodies the 
doctrine that the city shall not part with the 
ownership of its franchises, but shall lease 
them for limited periods, subject to occasional 
revision of the terms, I think legislation 
should be had, in addition to the charter, that 
will enable the city to treat every consent to a 
change of power by street railroads as a new 
franchise, ] 


He further pledges himself to aid in se- 
curing rapid transit accommodations, ex- 
cellent schools, better harbor facilities 
and all that will make for the commercial © 
and business prosperity of the city. On 
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the vexed subject of the excise law, he 
approves in the main the Raines Law, but 
he holds that ‘‘ the excise law stands mid- 
way between the laws that everybody be- 
lieves in and the dead laws that nobody 
believes in, and that the effective public 
sentiment behind it, locally, is the only 
permanent force on which to depend in 
its administration. For this reason, in 
my opinion, an excise law, so far as it 
affects the daily life and the habits of the 
people, should reflect the public opinion 
of the city.” 


The Ethics of Taxation 

Mr. Z. S. Holbrook, president of the 
Chicago Taxpayers’ Defense League, is 
prominent before the public now as the 
leading official of a society which has 
collected evidence, and made it public, 
revealing the extent of tax-dodging in the 
city of Chicago, where the chief, but by 
no means the only, offender seems to be 
the Pullman Car Company. The evidence 
collected by the league reveals the most 
deplorable willingness on the part of 
well-to-do citizens and leading corpora- 
tions to evade paying their just propor- 
tion of the expenses of municipal admin- 


istration, and the existence of a band of ° 


men who make their living by arranging 
deals between dishonest assessors and 
shirking citizens. If Mr. Holbrook and 
the league will persist in the fight which 
they have begun, they will do a service 
not only to Chicago but to the entire 
country. For the evil which they are 
combating is general, and men who are 
otherwise above reproach in this matter 
have no seruples against trickery. Admit 
frankly that the present methods of tax- 
ation are out of date, inferior and foster 
fraud, it still remains true that there are 
constitutional ways of abolishing them, 
and until they are so abolished it is the 
duty of every. honest man to abide by 
them. The religious press and the Chris- 
tian clergy of the land have a duty to per- 
form in this matter. As the Christian 
Register says: 

We have valid prophetic authority for car- 
ing under what kind of taxation we live. We 
can never forget certain ancient words about 
“undoing the heavy burdens and letting the 
oppressed go free.’’ There are methods of 
levying the taxes that obviously tend to weigh 
heavily upon the poor. There is taxation that 


- leads straight to immorality, that tempts the 


citizen to be dishonest, that corrupts deeble 
consciences in officials. : 
The Worthy Dead 

Two citizens of Massachusetts died last 
week whose life records deserve study 
Home Bs 1: 
Pierce, who died in Paris, was a gradu- 
ate of Brown University and the Har- 
vard Law School. He enlisted as a pri- 
vate when the war broke out, but soon 
was set at work dealing with and caring 
for the Negroes or “contrabands of war,” 
and to him must be credited much that 
the Government afterward did in this 
important matter. Returning to Massa- 
chusetts he held important Federal ot- 
fices. From 1869 to 1874 he was secretary 
of the State Board of Charities. Twice 
he has represented the town of Milton 
in the State legislature. Wherever and 
whenever Mr. Pierce found an opportu- 
nity he stood for high civic ideals. Travel 
abroad and intimate friendships with the 
great men of his time had broadened his 
mind and ripened his character. His 


biography of Charles Sumner and his law 
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treatises had given him high rank as an 
author. Take him all in all, he was a 
splendid specimen of the American gen- 
tleman, scholar and patriot. ; 

Hon. Theodore Lyman, who died at 
Nahant, was a scientist, a philanthropist, 
a gallant soldier in the Civil War and a 
resolute, independent citizen who always 
was on the side of reform. His great 
wealth he used as a trust. 

Rev. Abel Stevens, the venerable Meth- 
odist divine, editor and church historian, 
who died at San José, Cal., had the pecul- 
jar distinction of editing Zion’s Herald 
and Christian Advocate. 

The death of Richard Holt Hutton, for 
thirty-six years editor of the London Spec- 
tator, removes from the ranks of British 
journalism one of its greatest personali- 
ties. His influencein shaping the thought 
of his day and in interpreting a broad the- 
ology and rational religion has been very 
marked, and the work has been done in 
such an artistic way that his many edi- 
torials in the Spectator have only to be 
reprinted to give to critical readers addi- 
tional volumes of essays of the highest 
order of merit. He deserves to be espe- 
cially remembered by us for his friend- 
ship for the North at a time during the 
Civil War when we had few influential 
advocates in the British press. 


British Labor War 

The British Trades Union Congress, in 
annual session last week, demanded the 
abolition of labor of all children under 
fifteen; passed the customary resolutions 
favoring the nationalization or munici- 
palization of natural monopolies; and took 
up the challenge of the employers’ federa- 
tion: and decided to prepare for a sym- 
pathetic strike of all trades unionists in 
England if it becomes apparent that the 
long fight between the engineers and their 
employers is, as one of the latter asserted 
last week, a deliberate effort to erush 
trades unionismin Great Britain. Unless 
arbitration soon settles this bitter fight, it 
bids fair to assume proportions resembling 
a national disaster. 


British [lilitary Success 

The Anglo-Egyptian military expedition 
has entered Berber without a struggle 
and thus advanced a step nearer Khar- 
toum. The week has been comparatively 
uneventful on the Indian frontier. The 
British troops are massing to punish the 
mullah of Haddah and his followers, and 
renewed pledges of allegiance to British 
rule are being received from many of the 
tribes from which danger was feared. 
The Indian Government expressly declares 
that there is no intention to interfere 
with tribal independence or permanently 
occupy the country. But such pledges 
have. been given in the past only to be 
broken, and public opinion in Great 
Britain will scarcely fail to insist that in 
return for all past and present expense 
there must be territorial gains. 


The Spoliation of Greece 

Lord Salisbury’s proposition that the 
Powers assume control of Greek revenues 
and guarantee the payment of the inter- 
est on the indemnity loan has been ac- 
cepted, but the price of Germany’s assent 
is the provision that the guarantee shall 
extend to old issues of Greek bonds 
held in large blocks by German financiers. 
With a ruler selected by foreign Powers, 
and revenues pre-empted for the payment 
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of foreign debts, the Greek nation of today 
is ina sad plight, not calculated to foster 
national self-respect or ambition. Lord 
Salisbury is credited with still insisting 
that Thessaly must be evacuated by the 
Turkish troops, but on this he may be 
forced to give way. The British public is 
“not particularly happy at Germany’s vie- 
tory. 

Japan and Hawaii 

The anti-annexationists of Hawaii and 
certain statesmen from this country who 
agree with them, men like Senators White 
of California and Thurston of -Nebraska, 
are reported to be planning for a demon- 
stration in Honolulu which it is hoped 
will, by some mysterious method, con- 
vince the responsible officials and people 
of this country that annexation to the 
United States is not popular among the 
native Hawaiians or the more intelligent 
of the foreign population. The former 
queen, who has been living in Washington 
during the winter, lobbying there in be- 
half of herself, has left for the Pacific 
coast. It is supposed she will return to 
Hawaii to participate in this anti-annex- 
ation demonstration, which is to be timed 
so that one or two other United States 
senators, who for occult reasons have 
journeyed to Hawaii and Japan this sum- 
mer, may be present and be duly im- 
pressed with the undesirability of annex- 
ing a people who do not wish to be 
annexed. Congress may profit somewhat 
by the observations of these senators who 
visit Honolulu this summer, but the ac- 
tion which Congress and the Administra- 
tion take will probably be determined by 
facts, principles and motives which no 
Honolulu mass meeting can change. 

The text of Japan’s reply to Hawaii, in 
which Japan accepts the proposition that 
differences of opinion between the two 
countries be submitted to arbitration, has 
been made public. Count Okuma limits 
the scope of the inquiry by the arbitration 
tribunal in such a way that Japan’s reply 
is less significant than it might have been, 
nor will he withdraw his use of the words 
“arbitrary ’’ and ‘‘capricious”’ in a for- 
mer communication in which he described 
the Hawaiian Government’s policy in its 
treatment of Japanese immigrants. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
the Hawaiian Government has replied, 
asserting that Japan has practically made 
arbitration impossible by eliminating from 
the scope of the inquiry the chief ques- 
tions at issue between the two govern- 
ments, and that, therefore, Hawaii awaits 
further specifications by Japan of that 
which she is willing to arbitrate. 


NOTES 


Ireland and her people face a wiuter of pri- 
vation, fuel as well as food supplies having 
been ruined by the phenomenal amount of 
rain this summer. 

French statesmen are face to face with a 
popular demand for a change in the pro- 
tective tariff which will permit the importa- 
tion of wheat at lower rates or free. French 
wheat growers are protesting against any such 
change. Bread riots impend. 

A London Times news item, stating that the 
Bank of England hereafter will have one-fifth 
of its metallic money reserve in silver, has 
called forth the opposition of the British 
press and excited financial circles the world 
over. If true it is to be credited to the labors 
of the American bimetallic commission now in 
Europe. Such action, while admittedly well 
within the legal rights of the directors, would 
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greatly shock conservative business circles 
in Great Britain, and would do little to bet- 
ter the condition of the silver market unless 
France and the United States co-operated in 
other ways. 


The capture of the fortified town of Victor 
de las Tunas in the province of Santiago by 
the Cuban rebels led by General Garcia is con- 
ceded by the Spanish press and Liberal states- 
men to be a great blow to the Spanish cause. 
If held by the rebels it may serve as the cap- 
ital of that government, which our State De- 
partment hitherto has failed to recognize par- 
tially because the revolutionists could not 
fairly be said to have won territory whereon 
to set up authority. Our new minister to 
Spain presented his credentials to the queen 
regent on Monday. Consul General Lee from 
Havana is now in Washington advising with 
the Administration. 

When the North Atlantic Squadron left 
the Maine coast a fortnight ago for South- 
ern waters it went prepared for a thorough 
drill and test of its seagoing and fighting ca- 
pacities. Last week the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, went 
down to Hampton Roads, saw the closing evo- 
lutions and conferred with the leading officers 
respecting the result of the drill. He has an- 
nounced that ‘‘at last we are beginning to 
have a navy fit to support the interests of our 
people, a navy which, though too small in size, 
need fear comparison with no other as regards 
the quality of its ships and men.” It is plain 
to see that Mr. Roosevelt is one who believes 
in a large navy and a forward foreign policy. 

A British journalist cabling to London from 

. Victoria, Vancouver, describes the situation 
on the Pacific coast thus: ‘‘There appears to 


be a nefarious conspiracy between the press, ° 


the outfitters and the steamship companies to 
push the boom (Klondike) regardless of con- 
sequences. It is an iniquitous business, and 
thousands are being lured to their ruin.”’ His 
opinion respecting the fate of thousands is 
eonfirmed by all the reports which are coming 
now from St. Michaels and the other Alaska 
towns, and we suspect that he places the re- 
sponsibility about where it belongs. That there 
is gold in large quantities in the territory there 
is every reason to believe. But we do not 
believe the reports of the large sums which 
have fallen to many have always been true, 
_and transportation companies must often have 
taken the money of gold hunters and guaran- 
teed to land them in the mining districts, 
knowing that even if they arrived there the 
supply of food would be woefully inadequate. 


In Brief 


Oil dispersed over the surface of troubled 
waters stills them. Now they find that oil 
sprinkled over the roadbed of a railroad will 
abolish the dust nuisance. Great is the molli- 
fying effect of oil. 


The Northwestern Conyregationalist, some- 
time lost in the Kingdom, reappears as a 
monthly, published in Minneapolis, repre- 
senting the Congregational churches of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. Welcome! 


The exact financial situation of the American 
Board cannot be ascertained at the moment 
of our going to press, but Treasurer Wiggin 
brings in the cheering forecast that the debt 
will not be as large as was anticipated in the 
gloomy days of last month. 


It cannot be the Cosmopolitan University, 
with plans as thus far announced. Nor can it 
be any other university, nor even a college. 
The laws of New York forbid. But no doubt 
some other name will be found for it which 
will have advertising value. 


A bit of advice from a mother in Israel toa 
young preacher friend: ‘‘ When you supply a 
pulpit please remember when you pray that 
there are other places and peoples to be re- 
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membered as well as that church and people, 
however good they may be! ”’ 


The American Missionary Association people 
are early in the field with the preliminary an- 
nouncement of their Minneapolis meeting, 
Oct. 19, which will be the only national de- 
nominational assemblage in the West this 
autumn. Particulars are given on page 54. 


We have received several communications 
which appear to be intended for the Readers’ 
Forum, which are signed only by the writers’ 
initials or some’other signature, without their 
names. It ought not to be necessary for us 
again to state that we do not pay attention to 
anonymous letters. 


Students of demonology will be interested in 
the Boston Herald’s interviews with the New 
Hampshire murderer, who attributes his ca- 
reer as a criminal to a compact made with the 
devil when he was eleven years old, in which 
he agreed to serve his Satanic majesty until 
he reached the age of twenty-five. 


Thanks be to God for the fellowship of be- 
lievers! The many joyful church reunions 
this fall awaken renewed gratitude that no 
one has to go to heaven alone, and make us 
realize afresh how real and strong are the ties 
between members of the household of faith 
who together work for and with their mighty, 
though silent, Partner. i 


Rev. Dr. Stimson is alert, using his gifts to 
influence the largest number of his fellow- 
citizens of New York city.™ The Tribune of 
the 10th had two open letters from him, one 
urging the necessity of Seth Low’s nomination 
by the Republican convention, the other call- 
ing attention to the city’s new high schools 
and their prophecy of better things. 


How devious are the ways which men and 
women employ to get money with which to 
carry on Christian work! The ladies of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Decatur, Ill., one 
day last week, served as conductors on the 
electric cars from 6 A. M. to 11 P. M., paying 
$125 to the company for the privilege of col- 
lecting all fares taken during the day. 


The editor of the London Punch is dead. 
His name was Milliken. For twenty-two 
years he was a remarkably inventive and 
successful journalist and tried to amuse the 
English nation. Yet his death has caused 
but the slightest mention by the press. Eng- 
lishmen like fun of the sort which Punch 
furnishes, but they are not grateful to fun 
makers. 


A Washington correspondent of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate gives facts respecting 
the changed business conditions there and in 
Oregon, which justify the hope that the Meth- 
odist churches of those States, especially 
those started and aided by the Church Exten- 
sion Society, will soon be transformed finan- 
cially. Of course the same facts will affect 
our churches similarly. 


All friends and former students of Welles- 
ley College will be interested to know that the 
sermon next Sunday, on the regular Flower 
Sunday text, God Is Loye, will be preached by 
Rey. George F. Pentecost, D.D., who preached 
the first sermon upon that text September, 
1875. Those closest to the management of 
the college desire earnestly that this year 
may be one of special guidance and spiritual 
blessing, 


Twinkle, twinkle little star 
How I wonder what you are. 


To thousands of children it has been an equal 
source of wonder what it is that makes the 
stars twinkle. From the Lowell Observatory 
at Phcenix, Ariz., comes the word that the 
astronomers there have solved this problem. 
Innumerable little air currents breaking the 
astral light waves are declared to be respon- 
sible for the twinkling. 
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President Andrews declines to withdraw 
his resignation as president of Brown Uni- 
versity, and the corporation will meet soon to 
proceed with the selection of his suecessor. 
He will become president of the so-called 
““Cosmopolitan University,’ much to the re- 
gret of many of those of his friends and ad- 
mirers who have little or no confidence in the 
scheme which Mr. John Brisben Walker has 
evolved for educating the masses. 


A Presbyterian elder in London remarked 
to an American that Dr. Lorimer was wanted 
in that city to be pastor of the Marylebone 
Church. The American replied that Dr. Lori- 
mer was also wanted at Tremont Temple in 
Boston, where he has as large congregations 
as he would have in London. ‘ Yes,” said 
the elder, ‘‘but think of the quality!” Now, 
if the Marylebone Presbyterians are the 
‘quality ’’ of London, what are the Baptists 
of Tremont Temple? 


The general interest in Sunday school work 
is illustrated by the full verbatim report of 
the autumnal meeting of the Missouri State 
Sunday School Association published in the 
St. Louis Republic. The Boston Herald is to 
do the same service for the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, which is to meet 
in Fitchburg, Oct. 5, 6. These papers pub- 


‘lish such complete reports because their pro- 


prietors believe the public want news of Sun- 
day schools and their work. 


The Pilot keeps up its assault on Anglo- 
American arbitration, and in so doing is forced 
into some surprising statements, among others 
this: ‘The Episcopalian and Dissenting 
clergy of the country, largely recruited from 
England, are warmly in favor of arbitration 
for the benefit of the mother country.”’ Has the 
Pilot’s staff of editors recently been enriched 
by the addition of a young Irishman who has 
not shaken off the terminology of his “‘ mother 
country’? ‘‘Dissenting clergy largely re- 
cruited from England ’’—‘‘here’s richness.” 


Commissioner Booth Tucker of the Salva- - 


tion Army is impressed with the ease with 
which the Salvation Army leaders in this 
country can get at all ‘‘classes” of the com- 
munity. To quote his own words: 4 


In many countries the people seem to be on 
chimney stacks or church steeples—all out of 
range; whereas, in the United States, from 
the President downwards, from the lowest 
hovel to the grandest palace, from the million- 
aire to the pauper, if only he is a proper 
‘blood and fire” individual, the Salvationist 
can walk in, and he. will be listened to with 
respectful attention. 


Prof. George E. Dawson, who will begin 
teaching pedagogy, psychology and sociology 
at the Springfield Bible Training College this 
fall, isa graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, has studied at Leipzig, Germany, and 
has just received his degree of Ph. D. from 
Clark University where he has studied for the 
last three years. He studied pedagogy at 
Michigan University and at Clark University, 
psychology under Wundt at Leipzig, and neu- 
rology and anthropology at Clark University. 
The selection of a man with such a prepara- 
tion for this important position should be sug- 
gestive to the trustees of our denominational 
divinity schools. 


At a Methodist conference, recently held in 
Leeds, Eng., a warm debate resulted in the 
rejection of a proposal that persons directly 
engaged in the liquor traffic should not hold 
official positions in the church. Zion’s Herald 
says: 

That remarkable debate made it clear that 
persons ‘directly engaged” in the manufae- 
ture and sale of liquor are reputable and re- 
spected members of the Wesleyan Chureh, 
superintendents of her Sunday schools, oceu- — 
pants of her pulpits and of the most promi- _ 
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nent places in her quarterly meetings, synods 
and committees. 


That shows, at any rate, that public sentiment 
on the temperance question in religious circles 
in England is behind that in this country. 


The many friends of Dr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Terhune will be interested to learn that on 
Sept. 25 they sail, accompanied by their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Herrick, and her family, for Glas- 
gow, to be absent possibly a year. Since Dr. 
Terhune laid down the pastorate of the Puri- 
tan Church in Brooklyn his health has been 
far from normal, and this trip is planned with 
reference to its recuperating influence. Mrs. 
Terhune will naturally turn her holiday to 
account in literary ways. She intends to visit 
some of the shrines of Protestantism and 
Puritanism, and no doubt those who know 
her chiefly as Marion Harland will in due 
time find interesting articles from her pen in 
various American publications, among which 
we trust The Congregationalist will be in- 
cluded. 


Rey. S. G. Messmer, Roman Catholic. bishop 
of Wisconsin, is disciplining members of one 
of the Catholic orders, resident in Green Bay, 
because, contrary to his wishes and their 
pledges, they gave a ball at the end of a recent 
State convention of the order held in Green 
Bay. His words are significant: 


There was no reason for having a ball, not 
to mention that such is not the custom at 
Catholic conventions. It is a most humiliat- 
ing confession on the part of a Catholic so- 
ciety if they are not able, under the favorable 
circumstances offered by any State convention, 
to provide for a two nights’ entertainment in 
a nobler, a more dignified and more useful 
way than by adance. It shows a serious lack 
of true Catholic spirit when a dancing party is 
to be the crowning of a State convention, no 
matter of what Catholic organization, while 
bishops, priests and the best men of the laity 
are striving to raise our Catholic people to a 
higher and loftier plane in the pursuit of 
Catholic ideals and the showing forth of the 
Christian virtue, 

. . . From the unfortunate occurrence I 

hope Catholies will learn again that they can- 
not at the same time serve the world and its 
pleasures and still be loyal and faithful chil- 
dren of the holy church, They will be re- 
minded that they must walk in the footsteps 
of their crucified Saviour by overcoming pas- 
sion and worldly desires; that they must not 
‘‘mind the things of this world, but the things 
that are above.”’ 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
at the annual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Professors of Dancing last week the 
learned gentlemen discussed the modern waltz. 
They decided that it was ‘‘an obnoxious 
romp.’’ They should know. 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM NEW YORK 

Boss or People—Which 
Mr. Croker, one of New York’s chief 
rulers, by his own appointment, has left 
his English home and his race horses for 
a little while to regulate his bailiwick on 
this side and see that his revenues are not 
lessened. He has gone to “the Springs”’ 
to think a little before telling his subjects 
whom they may vote for as mayor of the 
greater city. It is asserted and denied 
with equal vehemence by his closest 
friends, who “have the inside track” 
and know all about it, that he will name 
himself. The friends of good government 
could ask nothing better. From Tweed’s 
time down our citizens have had enough 
of that sort of rule and many thousands 
‘immovably bent on a change have 
named for the place one proved to be the 
soul of honor and unselfish patriotism. 
Managers of the Republican machine are 
loudly saying that we, old members of 
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the party from the start, “before the 
war,” can vote for him only on peril of 
being read out of the ranks. The settle- 
ment of that question rests with the ether 
self-appointed party boss, who will tell us 
his decision on ,the 28th. Then we shall 
know whether we are to remain slaves of 
a self-appointed dictator or independent 
citizens, and whether by the united will 
of honest men the city is to be delivered 
from the greedy horde so long wont to 
fatten on the hard earnings of law-abiding, 
industrious men. The result will go far 
also to settle the theory of government 
by bosses, versus government of, by and 
for the people. 
Summer Healing Convention 

Dr, A. B. Simpson, formerly a Presby- 
terian minister, now pastor of the Gospel 
Tabernacle, Eighth Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street, and president of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance, is becom- 
ing widely known through his claim to 
the possession of the gift of healing by 
prayer all manner of else incurable dis- 
eases. 
power of attracting to himself and his 
projects the confidence, personal effort 
and money of great numbers of people of 
all grades of intelligence and all previous 
denominational connections, Many tes- 
tify that he has healed them after years 
of suffering unrelieved by the most skill- 
ful medical treatment, and the offerings 
of these and other adherents are almost 
incredible in amount. JLast spring he 
removed the offices of his Missionary 
Alliance and its appendages to Nyack, 
up the Hudson, where quite a colony of 
like-minded people is settling. There, in 
an auditorium seating over 2,000, Dr. 
Simpson and his friends, including Dr. 
Robertson of Glasgow, Rev. F..L. Chapell 
of Boston, Rev. T. Gulick of Japan, and 
numbers of the alliance missionaries, are 
now holding a ten-days’ convention. The 
alliance, dating only from 1887, now claims 
to have missions in eleven foreign coun- 
tries and nineteen of the United States 
and Territories, employing several hun- 
dred missionaries. But the statement of 
a city paper’s enthusiastic reporter that 
the alliance’s receipts last year were 
$140,000,000 is probably rather beyond the 
truth. 


O Dear 

The streets, in which we were taking 
perhaps too much pride, are torn up 
again and thousands of men are at work 
laying down apparatus for the under- 
ground trolley that is to displace our 
horse cars, and soon (it is said) the “ca- 
ble” system, also, that has proved to be 
so unsafe and unpopular. Meanwhile, 
the smell of the earth’s long imprisoned 
gas tests the endurance of one’s lungs, 
and many a business man has to reach 
his office on foot or by some roundabout 
car route until the new tracks come into 
use. 

Along with this upturning for a change 
of power is going on another, down town, 
for planting the pneumatic tubes that are 
to carry letters (250,000 an hour) and other 
postal matter first to the Produce Ex- 
change, the Grand Central Station and 
to Brooklyn, but later to all parts of 
Greater New York. The stories as to 
the swiftness with which mail matter, 
and eventually all light freight, is to be 
so forwarded are almost too large for 
belief. 


He certainly has a most unusual . 
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Disposal of Garbage 

Colonel Waring is meeting with as 
marked success in disposing of the city’s 
garbage in the works on Barren Island as 
he achieved in collecting it. The just 
complaints from the pleasure resorts and 
summer dwellers on the shores of the bay 
of the old Tammany practice of dumping 
it into the harbor have ceased; the crema- 
tion leaves little odor either of the matter 
itself ar its gases, nor will the colonel’s 
experimenting cease until the most sensi- 
tive olfactories are satisfied. 

Apropos of this cleansing process the 
city is well rid, forever it is hoped, of 
John Most, the blatant anarchist who for 
fifteen years has run corner saloons and 
made blue the air of the East Side with 
his oaths and anarchistic threats, which 
he likewise published semi-occasionally 
in a sulphurous journal whose columns 
rained down blood. When last seen he 
was headed for Buffalo. It is said that 
only 150 anarchists met at night to give 
him a worthy send-off, and that they 
drank only 40 kegs of beer, or 110 kegs 
less than the ordinary allowance for 150 
men on great occasions. 

And shortly after went Emma Goldman, 
long his companion and as like him in 
spirit as it is possible for one of her sex 
to be. At a meeting of anarchists here 
after the assassination of Canovas she 
was so truculent in expressing her joy 
that even her associates rebuked her. In 
disgust she left us and went, of all places 
in the world, to peaceful Providence, to 
teachits quiet people her bloody doctrines. 
lt is reported here that the Providence 
authorities lost no time in “bouncing” 
her and that she aimedfor Boston. There 
the sons of the Pilgrims may find for her 
a congenial place. 


Personals 

Dr. Meredith reports great improve- 
ment in his health, expects to sail for 
home on Sept. 22 and to be in his pulpit 
Oct. 3. Dr. A. T. Pierson is to preach for 
the Tompkins Avenue people till its pas- 
tor’s return. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
supplied Dr. Behrends’s pulpit last Sab- 
bath and is to do so on the next. Dr. 
Behrends resumes service Sept. 19. 

Dr. FP. W. Baldwin of Orange, N. J., 
preached in the South Church, Dr, A. J. 
Lyman’s, and Rey. A. A. Robertson in 
the Rochester Avenue last Sabbath. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has returned from over 
sea, but will spend a few days in his coun- 
try home before resuming service, Sept. 
26. 

Hugh O. Pentecost, younger brother of 
Dr. George F. Pentecost, now of Yonkers, 
laid aside the Congregational pastorate, 
five years ago, and went into business as 
alawyer. He now returns to the pulpit, 
preaching next Sunday in Carnegie Hall, 
trusting to voluntary offerings until a 
congregation shall be organized. He in- 
timates that ‘‘ while he may never be an 
orthodox Christian clergyman again, he 
may ally himself with some liberal branch 
of the church.”” Even this is an advance 


on the position he has held sometimes _. 


since his departure, and there are true 
friends, who knew his early experience 
and work and loved him for it, who will 
trustfully pray that he may again see the 
old truths as he then saw them, may 
know their sustaining joy, and may preach 
them again with the old fervor, to the 
saving of many souls. HUNTINGTON 


Church Problems 

These are not peculiar to Chicago, although 
just at present some very difficult ones are to 
be solved. One of the most difficult is how to 
meet and overcome the drift from the older 
churches, at the same time give needed en- 
couragement to suburban churches and fur- 
nish the means for sustaining and enlarging 
the work of city missions. Thus the First 
Church reports in the State Minutes, after 
pruning its lists, a membership of only 675 
in place of the 1,075 which its own year-book 
of January, 1897, gave. Yet its benevolence 
last year amounted to $12,221 and its home ex- 
penses to $10,000. For a church well within 
the down-town region, this report indicates no 
little vigor and gives hope that the problem 
which comes to great leading Christian insti- 
tutions like the First Church at some stage of 
their history will here, at any rate, be solved 
satisfactorily. Plymouth, with a membership 
of nearly a thousand, and the Union Park, 
with a membership as large as that of Plym- 
outh, are in reality down-town churches. The 
drift of the church-going population is beyond 
them. Yet neither of these churches lacks a 
constituency. Neither ever had access to more 
people thannow. Perhaps the membership of 
either was, as a whole, never more anxious to 
reach this constituency and with it do that 
home mission work which has always been a 
characteristic of the churches of this city. 
‘The problem is how to do it, keep up home ex- 
penses and furnish means for the benevolent 
work of the churches at large. The past year 
shows that Union Park Church, with home ex- 
penses reaching $22,322, has put into mis- 
sions and other forms of Christian benevolence 
$10,750. Plymouth, with a home expenditure 
of $13,000, reports gifts for benevolence amount- 
ing to $28,330. Union Park looks toward the 
future hopefully and confidently. With the 
return of Dr. Noble from his summer trip and 
the warm welcome accorded to him and his 
bride by his people, he and they have every 
reason to anticipate rich spiritual harvests. 

Plymouth Chureh, with the return of Dr. 
Gunsaulus from the sanitarium in Michigan, 
where he is rapidly recovering his health 
and ridding himself of his persistent enemy, 
sciatic rheumatism, and his entire devotion to 
its interests, has no reason to dread the future. 
It never opens its doors and announces that 
its pastor will preach without having every 
seat in the great audience-room filled. But 
the oversight of Armour Institute, in itself al- 
most too heavy for any one man to carry, has, 
in addition to the care of a great church, been 
too much for the superb constitution of Dr. 
Gunsaulus. Were the church his only care he 
would quickly solve the problems connected 
with its future. Reports are favorable as to 
the health of Dr. Goodwin. He has leave of 
absence till October, but may return home 
somewhat earlier. The New England Church 
in some respects has the most difficult posi- 
tion of any of our churches. She has lost 
many of her best families. Members have 
been taken away by death until less than a 
score of what may be called leaders are called 
upon to meet the expenses. No men are more 
conscientious than the members of this church, 
or more generous in their gifts. They can be 
trusted to solve the problem with which they 
are contending, to solve it wisely, generously, 
and in loyal consecration to God, The solu- 
tion will not be easy; it may not be rapid. 

Churches of the second rank, some of them 
really in the first rank in everything save age 
and history, are showing themselves fully 
sensible of the responsibilities which are com- 
ing spon them. Warren Avenue, with a 
membership of 514, reports gifts to benevo- 
lence of $2,336, and home expenses incurred 
by enlarging the house of worship of nearly 
$14,000. California Avenue, with a member- 
ship of 526, has had all she could do to meet 
home expenses of more than $8,000, but has 
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not been unmindful of obligations to the 
demands of the kingdom outside her limits. 
The South, with home expenses exceeding 
$12,000, has still had more than $8,000 for be- 
nevolence. Of the future of this church no 
one has any anxiety. With a membership of 
more than 700, it is already one of the strong 
churches of the country. A dozen other 
churches, with a membership between 200 and 
400, are rapidly assuming leading positions in 
the evangelizing work of the city. Then we 
haye such churches as Pilgrim at Englewood, 
now within the city limits, with a member- 
ship of 549; Evanston, with a membership of 
483 and home expenses reaching the sum of 
$8,678, in addition to a benevolence of $7,135; 
Oak Park, with a membership of 837, home ex- 
penses amounting to $11,431 and a benevyo- 
lence of $12,916. The Second Church of Oak 
Park and the one recently organized in Evans- 
ton are rapidly gaining in strength and are 
already efficient forces in the contest against 
evil. 

Just at present, to the sorrow of all, the 
First Church, Oak Park, is in trouble over 
differences of opinion in regard to their late 
pastor, Rey. P. S. Hulbert, whose tragic death 
has called forth so much sympathy for his 
family and their friends. It has long been 
known that there were two parties in the 
church, and that Mr. Hulbert had consented 
to resign in order to prevent further discus- 
sion. Had he lived and obtained another 
charge probably no serious results would 
have followed. As it is, those best qualified 
to judge express the hope that all differences 
will soon be adjusted and that this strongest 
of all our suburban churches will return to 
that perfect harmony which has been charac- 
teristic of her entire history. How to restore 
this harmony is one of the serious problems 
now confronting the church. It does not seem 
wise in this correspondence to attempt to set 
forth the grounds of differences between par- 
ties known to be conscientious, or to do more 
than allude to the discussions which haye al- 
ready taken place in our daily papers and to 
some extent in the religious press of other 


‘denominations than our own. 


llinisterial Changes 

Rey. Frank B. Vrooman’s withdrawal from 
the People’s Church is due to the fact that it 
furnished him nothing to live on, and he 
has also withdrawn from the ministry as a 
profession in order, as he says, to earn a 
living as a business man. He is organiz- 
ing a mining company, which will operate 
in the Klondike region. It seems that after 
the expenses of rent, music, heating light- 
ing and janitor service had been met the 
receipts of the church, which are wholly de- 
rived from collections, were less than $3,000 
a year for the two pastors. Mr. Vrooman 
felt that he could not take what belonged to 
Dr. Thomas, although the latter, during Mr. 
Vrooman’s occupancy of the pulpit, allowed 
him to receive the entire surplus income of 
the church, which for eight months has been, 
according to reports, and in the absence of 
Dr. Thomas most of the time from the city, 
less than $1,100. Perhaps this brief account 
of Mr. Vrooman’s experience with an inde- 
pendent chureh like the People’s may be of 
service to brethren who are contemplating es- 
tablishing a chureh of this kind on their own 
responsibility and without any very certain 
backing. 

Dr. Bristol of Evanston, who has received a 
call to the Metropolitan Methodist Church at 
Washington, will go thither next spring, or 
at the end of the period for which the present 
pastor has been chosen to serve, provided the 
church authorities approve. Dr. Henson, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, has during 
his vacation been asked to go to Brooklyn, 
but declines, preferring to stay with the 
church which he has already served fifteen 
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years. The Fourth Presbyterian Church 
loses its pastor, Dr. Thomas C. Hall, now in 
Germany. He has presented his resignation 
on the ground that there is little hope of his 
being able to preach for at least a year. The 
severance of this relation is a source of pain 
both to pastor and people. Dr. Hall was laid 
aside early in January by an attack of pneu- 
monia from which recovery has been extremely 
slow. An even greater calamity than the loss 
of the pastor this church has been called to 
suffer in the defalcation of Elder Charles M. 
Charnley, the treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, and also of the church 
charities. The Board of Education will lose 
not less than $50,000, perhaps a much larger 
sum, possibly somewhat less, the church about 
five or six thousand dollars. But what is far 
worse than the loss of money is the moral loss 
which comes to the church and to Christian 
circles everywhere in the discovery that a man 
who, for more than a score of years, had been 
regarded as the soul of honor, of the strictest 
integrity and a sincere Christian, should dur- 
ing all these years have been leading a double 
life, speculating with funds which were not 
his, meeting promptly, indeed, the demands 
of the benevolent societies when they came to 
him, but when at last his speculations turned 
out badly boldly endeavoring to avoid the 
issue by falsifying his reports. Mr. Charnley 
has disappeared. It may be that the sums 
lost will be made up by his friends, and that 
even the Guaranty Company which was on 
his bond for $25,000 will not be called upon to 
pay. But nothing can ever alter the fact that 
a man trusted by all has fallen, and in his 
fall has brought discredit upon the Christian 
name. Not the Fourth Chureh alone, but all 
our churches of whatever name, are suffering 
from the shipwreck which Elder Charnley 
has made of his Christian character. 


Divine Healing 

The ‘‘divine healer,’ Francis Schlatter, has, 
if his affirmations are trustworthy, appeared 
in Chicago, or rather Windsor Park, a suburb 
of Chicago on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
where he daily meets those who are suffering 
and dispenses relief. His chief stock in trade 
seems to be a face which resembles somewhat 
the face of our Saviour as that appears in 
pictures, a claim to be the original Schlatter 
of Denver, and to have had great suecess in 
healing disease. In Denver nothing what- 
ever was asked for service; here all are ex- 
pected to contribute something, be it much or 
little, toward necessary expenses. Im Denver 
Mr. Schlatter was careless in his dress; in 
Chicago he dresses with the utmost neatness. 
There he was followed by crowds; here his 
visitors, though numbering 500 a day some- 
times, have been comparatively few. Al- 
though performing cures in the way he does 
subjects him to prosecution for practicing _ 
medicine without a license, thus far he has 
escaped arrest and punishment. Those who 
have good means of knowing say that the man 
is a deceiver and that his real name is Martin, 
better known as “ Rattlesnake Bill.” So far 
as can be determined, his so-called cures have 
not proved genuine. If left alone he will soon 
be without followers. 


The Seminary : 
Some of the professors have already returned 
and are preparing for their work. Professor 
Willcox is suffering from a broken hip, and 
will hardly be able to do all his work this year. 
He is slowly improving, but it will be a Jong 
time before he regains the full use of his 
limb. Professor Harper is botanizing on the 
shores of the lakes. Professor Jernberg is 
in Michigan or Wisconsin, President Fisk is 
at Lake Geneva. All will be in their 
when the seminary opens Sept. 29. This year 
there will be three terms of ten " 
The prospect of a large attendance is 1. 
Chicago, Sept. 11. ; Fr 
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~The Function of the Prayer 
Meeting 
PART II. 

BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN. 

The questions in the specimen service 
printed last week were asked by promi- 
nent men in the city, some of them not 
professing Christians. The questions were 
all serious ones, showing much care, and 
were of great help to the church mem- 
bers and the questioners alike. 

It is perhaps not necessary for me to 
say that in widening the scope of the sub- 
jects discussed there has been no aban- 
donment of the prayer spirit or of the 
prayer as a part of the evening. The 
attempt has been to define the prayer 
meeting as a meeting for the purpose of 
praying about something very particular, 
represented by the fact of an active body 
of Christians actually doing work in a 
very actual world. What is more reason- 
able than that the church should give a 
special day in the week to pray about its 
Sunday school and talk over practical 
methods for making it more useful and 
powerful? What more natural than for 
a chureh to give an evening to the En- 
deavor Society for the purpose of. know- 
ing what itis doing and directing its en- 
ergies into doing more? Yetin the plans 
for prayer meetings submitted by very 
many different churches through their 
denominational papers there is, year 
after year, no mentiou made of these sub- 
jects, but a list of abstract themes is 
submitted, following week after week in 
almost unvyarying regularity along the 
line of meditation or the study of Bibli- 
eal statements. All this is good, but it is 
not good enough to admit of that exercise 
of thought and action which every church 
needs in the working out of its purpose of 
regeneration. 

I do not know how many times in past 
years I have heard the question, ‘Why 
don’t more men go to the prayer meet- 
ing?” Andif I dared to add my answer 
to those already given it would be, ‘‘ Be- 
cause too often they know they will not 
get anything by going.” Iam aware that 
going to prayer meeting ought not to be 
based more on the likelihood of. getting 
something than on the duty of giving 
something, but, nevertheless, it will al- 
ways be true that men have a right to 
demand a certain amount from the 
chureh, especially when they are not yet 
able to give what has not been put within 
their power to give by being given first to 
them. It is a fact that the limitations of 
the prayer meeting have robbed it of a 
large part of its rightful power. We have 
a legitimate right to rescue it from its 
narrow definitions due to custom and 
practice. 

I firmly believe that as we who preach 
and teach enlarge our use of this church 
service to make it meet the requirements 
of the chureh life we shall widen and 
deepen the spiritual power of our people. 
Tf hundreds of ministers would speak out 
their honest feelings they would frankly 
confess that their prayer meetings, as 
now conducted, are disappointments. 
Why should they not acknowledge to 
the public what they are so ready to af- 
firm to one another? Is not the time at 
hand, brethren, for a new definition of 
the functéon of this most important serv- 
ice of the church? It is not aquestion of 
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methods, but of the meaning of the thing 
itself. Is it large enough as it now 
stands? Is it possible we are missing 
some of the best strength in the church 
because we are bound by tradition to a 
type of service limited in its range of sub- 
jects and incapable of imparting to the 
body of the church the enthusiasm it 
ought to have? I ask these questions 
feeling a positive conviction towards a 
larger use of the opportunity which the 
midweek ‘service presents. My grand- 
father cut his wheat with a cradle. My 
father cut his with a harvester, but I use 
a twine binder. I do not have any less 
reverence for my grandfather or father 
because I use a larger, better instrument 
than they had. And with all respect and 
veneration for the church fathers who 
have preceded me, I frankly believe that 
many usages still connected with the 
prayer meeting are as much out of place 
as a cradle in a wheat field. What we 
want is the harvest. The’ present use of 
the prayer meeting is not satisfactory. I 
firmly believe the churches are prepared 
to accept a larger and better definition of 
the entire thought of the service itself. 


Limitlessness Within Limitations 
BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES 


Most men are well aware of the limita- 
tions within which they must work. It 
is the artist who, recognizing his limita- 
tions, sees also within them scope for lim- 
itless possibilities. 

One man, looking at the marble and 
at the chisel, sees in them only the re- 
sistance of the material and the weak- 
ness of the tool. Another, perlraps an 
Angelo, discerns in them the ‘“ Night” 
and the ‘‘Morning” and all the infinite 
glories of the “Dawn.” Marble and mal- 
let in Michael Angelo’s hand were not 
limits to his genius, but outlets for an 
imagination that must embody itself. 

One who is an artist but in name con- 
siders only the coarse square of canvas 
and the earthly pigments—the narrow- 
ness of the space he is to cover and the 
poverty of sunlight and glow in the col 
oring matter. A Turner finds in the 
same materials masses of  light-filled 
clouds, the glory of the firmament, the 
measureless perspectives of whole heay- 
ens, the pathetic last days of the ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Téméraire,”’ or the terrific light of a 
lurid sunset through the black spars of 
the ‘Slave Ship.’”’ In every department 
of the fine arts there are impassable 
barriers set, which none know so well 
in their rigid immovability as he who 
labors most strenuously within their 
bounds. 

How sculpture is limited in point of 
time movement! Its most telling figures 
can exhibit only the phase of emotion 


which they felt at one moment of time. 


Another mood as exalted may have been 
theirs the succeeding instant, but the 
sculptor must choose his one and only 
supreme moment for representation. But 
within that narrow bound of time how 
numberless the supreme moments from 
which to choose, and how many unique, 
pathetic, lovely and sublime delineations 
of those countless moments are possible! 

How the landscape artist is limited in 
regard to the succession of events! He 
can portray solely those which are simul- 
taneous. But what. serene harmonies of 
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tone, what fine gradations of color, what 
seizures of our imaginations he can effect 
in simultaneous impressions from one 
canvas. The endless dance of the hours, 
the magnificent gloom of the forest, or 
the open sunshine of green meadows, or 
the overhanging brows of majestic moun- 
tains—all are his to bring before us like a 
dream of beauty. Millet needs no suc- 
cession of events in his pictures that we 
may read the age-old story of labor in his 
‘“Gleaners.”” Corot gives us the mystic, 
dreamy grace of dawn or twilight, and 
we live through all the hours between. 

In the realm of literature how bounded 
the limits sometimes seem within which 
to crowd the infinities of truth, or the 
pathos of a situatiun, or to portray the 
multiplicity of actions occurring even in 
one day. The writer, working on the net- 
work of events, must yet carry one line 
to a certain point, and then go back and 
bring down another chain of events, oc- 
curring at the same time, at the risk of 
losing the reader’s attention, not only, 
but of placing events unintentionally in a 
false relation to each other. Neverthe- 
less, we feel little of limitation when we 
are under the magic of Hawthorne’s spell, 
or when all of life is contained for us in 
one of Shakespeare’s lines. 

It is the province of the artist to see 
the infinite in the bounded, to catch the 
hidden glory under dim exteriors, and to 
trace the wide relations of the concrete 
act. But it belongs to each of us to be 
artists, not always in the department of 
the so-called “fine arts,’’ but within the 
still more contracted limits of everyday 
life. Here, as in the field of the arts, one 
person sees only the narrowness of the 
stage of action—the bounds and limits of 
his life. Another—the artist in the art of 
living—sees within the same limits how 
wondrous a possibility! 

How narrow the limits of physical life 
are it is almost impossible to conceive. 
Organized life can exist only within a 
most contracted range. According to 
their powers of endurance, a slight in- 
tensification of either heat or cold de- 
stroys different types of life. Life is 
limited by the barriers of temperature. 

In his book, The Interpretation of Na- 
ture, Professor Shaler says: ‘‘The tem- 
perature of the sun is probably to be 
measured by the hundred thousand de- 
grees—that of the space intervening be- 
tween the solar center and the earth is 
certainly hundreds of degrees below zero 
—that of the earth’s interior is probably 
more than 10,000 degrees. In this great 
scale of heat, organic life can only occupy 
the narrow span of about 100 degrees, or, 
transposing this into terms of length, in a 
line of about a mile and a half as repre- 
senting the extremes of temperature, 
eight feet near one end would give the 
ratio of the limits within which organic 
life can be maintained.” 

So the limitations of our physical life 
leave but a narrow margin indeed for 
operation. But all great material changes 
—the subjugation of nature, the upbuild- 
ing of the great fabrics of civilization and 
society—have been wrought within the 
span of the fragile and transient physical 
powers of man’s life. 

Most hopeless of all at first appear the 
bounds fixed to human thought, those 
irresistible barriers that baffle even the 
intangible working of the mind. Thus 
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far and no farther seems to have been 
spoken to the ambitious, presuming mind 
of man as surely as to the restless volumes 
of the wandering floods. But what has 
not been wrought by the process of the 
intellect within those impassable metes 
and bounds? How freely the mind has 
soared and felt no want of breath in the 
wide scope of the possible! No one pre- 
tends that we have yet exhausted what is 
possible to be done within acknowledged 
limitations. As yet we have no need of 
the impossible and the prohibited in which 
to expatiate. 

As it is the nature of the true artist to 
act in accordance with laws which he 
obeys intuitively, and thus to act in per- 
feet freedom, so while entirely conscious 
of his limitations he is yet unfettered by 
them. There is a boundless world for us 
within our restrictions, though the marge 
be narrow that we tread. 

Christian life is a fine art. Here re- 
strictions meet us and we know them 
well. Do we also see with artist eye the 
boundlessness of our scope? All men 
may not possess the artistic sense in the 
realm of nature. All may be idealists in 
their conception of the Christian life, for 
it is God who supplies the exquisite and 
the mighty ideals which nature cannot 
conceive of. Christian hearts and imagi- 
nations are wrought upon by God, and in 
proportion as we simply receive and em- 
body the thoughts of the great Artist of 
the universe is our work limitless and 
immortal notwithstanding the limitations 
of the mortal. 


Wanted—a Human Theology 
BY REV, EDWARD ¢, FELLOWES, DERBY, CT. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell contended long 
ago, in his famous Dissertation on Lan- 
guage, that words must always be inade- 
quate to convey ideas, because words are 
at best only a makeshift. They are not 
synonyms, but symbols; and the majority 
of them clumsy symbols. It follows that, 
in the re-translation of language into 
thought, we cannot be certain that we 
secure the precise meaning which lay in 
the mind of writer or speaker; and the 
language of the Scriptures is no exception 
to the principle. There seems sufficient 
confirmation of this proposition in the 
history of theological controversies and 
councils; and until we become able to 
read one another’s minds without the 
medium of language we must be content 
with approximate results. But this prin- 
ciple, while it accounts in part for the 
indefinite ideas which most people have 
of religious truth, cannot wholly account 
for them. Let any minister, as he talks 
with one and another of his parishioners, 
as he conducts his Bible class or his Sun- 
day school teachers’ meeting, ask for a 
simple definition, in everyday language, 
of one of the great words of the New 
Testament—faith, redemption, salvation 
—and how vague the answers are! Nor 
is it the superficial and careless ones alone 
who are unable to give a satisfactory re- 
ply, but the painstaking and conscientious 
ones as well. You will find that, in the 
majority of cases, not only are your people 
unable to express their religious ideas in 
terms of common daily experience, but 
that they have not even tried to do so— 
nor dreamed, apparently, that the thing 
could be done. The words and phrases 
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they use are taken bodily from the Scrip- 
tures as though every one knew exactly 
what they meant; but a careful question 
or two shows that this is far from being 
the case. 

Suppose you should try to solve a prob- 
lem in algebra with only a vague idea of 
the significance of the formule and the 
symbols. You would make a poor show- 
ing; and how can any man be expected 
to work out aright the problem of his 
religious life, much less help another in 


the solution of his problem, unless he _ 


understands first of all the value of the 
symbols? Granted that high authorities 
differ as to the meaning of technical 
terms which you find in your Bible, see 
to it at least that you understand what 
you mean by them when you use them, 
or else don’t use them. There is to be 
found in popular religious conversation, 
and in prayer meeting speeches, too much 
intellectual dishonesty, which, though un- 
conscious, is nevertheless to be deplored. 
We toss the words “justification,” “‘sav- 
ing grace,” “‘adoption”’ to and fro with 
a careless freedom born of long immunity 
from interrogation, but how many of us 
can say what we mean by them ? 

We ministers are in large measure re- 
sponsible for this state of things. It is 
the refreshing exception to hear from a 
candidate for ordination a statement of 
belief expressed in such language that the 
wayfaring man would get any idea what 
it was about; and in the pulpit, for con- 
venience sake, no doubt, but with what 
mystifying results, we use the same tech- 
nical, unsuggestive words in speaking of 
things that, called by other names, would 
be recogvized at once by every~-heart as 
found in the familiar experiences of com- 
mon life. 

To translate theological truth into such 
a form that men will see that it has some 
immediate connection with daily life— 
that I believe to be the greatest service 
the ministry can render the world today. 
Make it evident that the gospel is a human 
thing, meant for human needs, dealing 
with human circumstances; every word 
that Scripture has regarding the rescue 
of men from sin and the up-building of 
Christian character has its equivalent in 
the colloquial language of mankind. Look 
into your own heart. Heaven is there. 
Hell also is there. The enemy of your 
soul dwells within. The Redeemer of 
your life speaks in that secret chamber. 
Man, as we find him, is the object of the 
“plan of salvation.” It was devised to 
fit bim—he is not to be racked and 
stretched out of all semblance to human- 
ity, like the luckless traveler on Pro- 
crustes’s iron bedstead, in order that he 
may fit it! 

Dr. Newman Smyth finely says: ‘ Chris- 
tianity cannot consent to be regarded as 
an appendix to nature, nor is divine grace 
an afterthought of the Creator.” The 
Christian life is the natural one, the rea- 
sonable one; it is not a foreign habit to 
which we must painfully accustom our- 
selves at the command of a tyrant, but to 
be a Christian is simply to give free play 
to the divine that dwells within you, 
waiting for your permission to do its 
blessed work upon your manhood. 

It was the great recommendation of the 
gospel, as it fell from the lips of Christ, 
that it had a human ring. It was thor- 
oughly practical, intensely ethical, al- 
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ways of immediate value. It was that 
which drew to him the hearts of his hear- 
ers, and if the preaching of our day would 
bring men unto him it must be such as 
his was—simple, direct and, above all 
else, human, 


Nature’s Help for the Average 
Man 


BY REV. H. D. JENKINS, D. D., KANSAS CITY, 
MO. : 


In the summer of 1870, one year after 
the first trans-continental railroad was 
opened, I stood upon the summit at Sher- 
man, looking about me in the slight pause 
that was accorded the tourist at that spot. 
Although I had had no little experience 

f travel, and had during my wander- 
v4+hr crossed the Alps many times, I ex- 
perienced a new sensation, standing, as 
I did, upon the crest of a continent but 
partially explored. To the majority of 
Americans ‘‘ beyond the Mississippi’ was 
as distant as the ‘‘mountains of the 
moon.” It was this fact, doubtless, which 
made me the more keenly observant, and 
I picked up a bit of red reck which lay at 
my feet and examined it with an interest 
I had never bestowed upon a natural ob- 
ject before. I asked myself what kind of 
stone this was, and when did these moun- 
tains rise, and what were these flowers 
that swung their varied banners in the 
cool air of the high pass ? 

These self-put questions sobered, not to 
say abashed, me. I could not give the 
name of a single object which I inspected. 
I knew absolutely nothing of the hills 
upon which I stood; their geologic his- 
tory and material constitution were to 
me as indecipherable as a cuneiform in- 
scription. There was not a flower that I 
could call by name, and, although famil- 
iar with the popular names of the birds 
in the East, I could not recognize these 
flitting forms by any of their families; 
they were only beautiful strangers to me, 
a casual wanderer in their haunts. 

When I had gone back to the car, and 
the train was speeding on its way, I had 
a pretty serious talk with myself. Was 
there not somewhere among my belong- 
ings a parchment diploma, written in 
good medieval Latin, certifying to the 
fact that I had gained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts? And had I not sup- 


plemented that by a second, witnessing — 


that three years additional had been spent 
in one of the best seminaries in the world 
where, indeed, I had completed my course 
in divinity ? And to further my studies 
had I not recently returned from the 
“grand tour” of the old world, where I 
had visited many famous cities and cele- 
brated shrines? And here I stood upon 
the summit of a glorious mountain range 
in my own country as dumb as an ox, as 
ignorant as a fool—the best educated and 
least informed man on the train! 

It was a useful hour to me, for I re- 
membered that I was still young, serving 
the first years of my first pastorate, and I 
resolved that before I died I would learn 
what a stone meant, what lesson there 
was in a flower and what was the lan- 
guage in which a bird spoke to the heart 
and understanding of the man. 

Twenty-seven years have passed and in 
them what dear delights T have known, 
“near to nature’s heart.” What 
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days upon the mountain tops, what nights 
of study in the quiet valley. Dawson 
and Dana, Winchell and Dawkins, Reclus 
aud Barande have been my friends. 
When I have found a new flower I have 
had a little talk with Gray or Wood or 
Coulter about it; and every bird song at 
my window has made me value Coues or 
Jasper, Abbott or Stearns more. Thoreau 
has painted lovely beech woods for me 
and John Burroughs peopled all their 
aisles with our little brothers of the air, 
and Bradford Torrey or Olive Thorne 
Miller introduced me to their haunts and 
homes. William Hamilton Gibson has 
told me the secrets of the ice plant and 
the orchid, and showed me the cunning 
work of artificers who had neither auger 
nor ax. 

In long and beautiful days of October 
sunshine I have lain upon the brown 
prairies of the far Northern States, osten- 
sibly waiting for the wild goose and the 
wandering mallard to come back from 
wheat stubble to rice-filled slough, but 
really drinking in the marvelous beauty 
of the sky and field, examining the colors 
_ upon nature’s palette and noting with 
what infinite patience she paints her land- 
scapes, leagues long, in strokes as delicate 
as the scarcely perceptible interblendings 
of a Meissonier. It has not been neces- 
sary to revisit Europe or to join some 
caravan through the Orient. Beauty and 
history and romance lay all about me. 
The duties of anactive pastorate have pre- 
vented my carrying out the dreams of 
earlier life and studying the ruins of 
Memphis, Thebes and Karnak under their 
own cloudless skies, but beneath the site 
of church and manse I have found ruins 
of more delicate structures which were 
themselves old before human activities 
begun. 

And so it happened that this month, as 
I stood again upon the summit of the 
same range, that hour, now twenty-seven 
years past, came back to me and I had 
the resolution of that year to thank for 
the enjoyments of this. One after an- 
other the seven seals have been broken 
by helpful hands and I could look out 
upon the flowers, the birds, the very rocks 
as beloved friends. By the gateway to 
the Garden of the Gods the angel stood 
no longer to turn back my mind upon it- 
self. The great mountains told me why 
they carried upon their granite shoulders 
vast burdens of sandstone. The moutonné 
yalleys spoke of the glaciers which once 
filled them to their towering brims. See- 
ing upon every side the evidences of their 
youth, I could understand why these 
mountains were indeed “the Rockies,”’ 
for the high hills must mature like men 
ere their beards will grow. Close by the 
cascade the water-ousel waited for me, be- 
cause he knew that I would justly marvel 
at his fantastic tricks, and one late 
pasque anemone held up its faded, but 
still beautiful, cup that I might not miss 
my favorite of the prairie bluffs. Great 
beds of mountain primroses spread all 
their scented petals wide, changing their 
milky whiteness to rose-purple while I 
looked, until a something swelled in my 
throat and a mist came to my eyes at the 
overflowing kindness of nature to one 
that loves her. How different the recep. 
tion that she gave me today from the 
chilling touch and averted glance of twen- 
ty-seven years ago! 
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To the younger generation let me say 
that to be out of touch with nature is to 
be beyond the pale of a thousand fresh 
delights. However fortunate our youth, 
there are few who can fly to the Trossachs 
or the Matterhorn every time the nerves 
quiver from too violent a tension. We 
cannot again amuse ourselves by revisit- 
ing the Forum or the Acropolis. It must 
be a serious condition of affairs which 
will justify our absence at the North 
Cape or the upper cataracts of the Nile. 
But close at home we have our gentle 
nurse and wise friend, who will draw our 
thoughts from vexatious or painful themes 
and give us healing by her own kindly 
ministrations. If we cannot hear the 
last prima donna sing at the Grand Opera 
in Paris, we can listen to the thrush, 
which at evening hour pours forth a 
liquid melody from the oak’s topmost 
bough, while upon us, lying in the ham- 
mock, the twilight softly drops down its 
benediction. It may fall to others to ex- 
hume the gates of Agamemnon’s palace 
or the banquet hall of Assurbanipal, but 
in the bit of crinoid limestone at our feet 
there lies hid a vaster history and a skill, 
more exquisite. Every mountain be- 
comes a library and every meadow a gal- 
lery of art, and the whole round world 
sweet with the presence of beauty and 
dear with the nearness of God. From 
the high places of the hills I greet my 
brethren just starting out in the life 
which [I began in 1870, and bid them 
Godspeed in years which ought to make 
God’s Word and God’s world equally the 
object of their loving study—nature and 
revelation supplementing each other, and 
both leading the feet of the disciple to 
the school of the Master, the steps of the 
child straight to the Father’s house. 

The Ute Pass, Col. 


Watching the Holy Spirit at 
Work 
A BIT OF PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 


BY REV. CHARLES L. HYDE 


I had learned the man was sick, and 
called to see him. His daughter an- 
nounced me, and after a little hesitation 
I was admitted to the sickroom. He was 
drunk, had been drinking steadily since 
Monday, but still was able to talk quite 
intelligently. He began: ‘‘ Well, you see 
the condition I’m in, What do you think 
of it?” 

“JT am very sorry to see it.” 

“So am I, but I can’t help it. Glad my 
wife is away. Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
done it if she had been here.” 

Then, after a pause: “Why don’t you 
go for me? Why don’t you rip me up 
the back? My wife always said the min- 
ute I came into the room you were al- 
ways tongue-tied. Now why don’t you 
give it to me? It makes no difference 
if I'am an older man than you, I want 
you to just do your worst—I need it.” 

Drunk as he was, he was in the agony 
of conviction of sin. I dare not write out 
his expressions of contempt for himself. 
I went home in shame that I had deserved 
such a rebuke, and resolved to be faithful 
to him from that time. Yet I distrusted 
the reality of the work evidently being 
done in him, because he was drunk. 

In the afternoon he was dressed, but 
hardly more sober. His conviction not 
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only remained but increased. He could 
not bear to be left alonea moment. Pres- 
ently the step to which the Spirit was 
leading him was revealed. He burst 
forth: ‘““How can I ever humble myself 
before God and ask his forgiveness? I’ve 
broken my promises to him. I’ve lied to 
him. Tve cursed him. What use can he 
have for a poor, miserable, wicked drunk- 
ard?” . 

I read from God’s Word. I talked to 
him quietly. I watched the struggle till 
it came to the climax when, exclaiming, 
“Well, it might as well come now as any 
time,’ he threw himself on his knees— 
and such a prayer! I could not describe 
it, and would not if I could. It was an 
awful confession and cry formerey. Calm 
came and great relief. But presently the 
Spirit began to lead toward another step. 
The struggle was renewed. Night came. 
The weather was intensely hot. The 
man seemed to be burning up with fever 
and the craving for drink. Not a mo- 
ment could he be left alone all night, 
such was his terror of himself. Knives, 
scissors even, were hidden from him lest 
he do something desperate. 

The next morning he was informed that 
he had lost his job. That afternoon I 
learned that he had no money left, and 
had been refused credit at noon by a mar- 
ket to which he sent for a five-cent soup- 
bone. It was the first time he had felt 
that he could retain any food on his stom- 
ach. I saw that he was supplied with 
both food and medicines, but he only 
gained about two hours’ rest that night. 
The physical suffering had decreased 
greatly, but the Holy Spirit still was at 
work. Saturday morning, when I called, 
I found the next victory had been gained. 
He had restored the family altar that had 
been broken down for ten years. -And 
this was the step to which the Spirit had 
been urging him for thirty-six hours. He 
was now completely sober. 

But the Holy Spirit wanted still more. 
He had been a professing Christian years 
before, and felt that he ought to make a 
confession before God’s people. I did 
not see him on Sunday till after the 
evening service had begun. Then he 
slipped in and took a seat to one side. 
I stepped down during the singing of a 
hymn and asked him if he would be 
ready to say a word after the sermon. 
He said he would. I preached on the 
work of the Holy Spirit, but without re- 
ferring to his experience. Then I turned 
to him for his testimony. He rose where 
he sat, and with bowed head and trem- 
bling voice made a confession that Went 
through the audience like an electric 
shock. Mothers came up at the close of 
the service and begged for prayers for 
their boys, wives for their husbands, 
sons for their parents, sisters for their 
brothers; and all gathered about this 
redeemed soul with a word and often 
a tear of sympathy. 

Other victories followed. Tobacco was 
given up. He must be a clean man for 
God. “I would rather give up drinking 
ten times than chewing once,” he re- 
marked to me afterward. He soon united 
with the church, but did not wait for that 
to begin to preach Jesus Christ to his old 
associates and even strangers, as he had 
opportunity. Not one step did I suggest 
to him. The Holy Spirit was so evidently 
doing the work and doing it thoroughly, 
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I dared not interfere. I wonder if my in- 
terference has hindered his work in any 
other hearts. At any rate, this is the gift 
God loves to grant us, more than parents 
love to give good gifts to their children. 


MY Pos Ge 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H., A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, Sept. 26-Oct. 2. Eternity. John 5: 
17-29. 
People who went to church or Sunday school 
a generation or longer ago heard more about 
this subject than we do now. Elderly people 
tell us how the preachers in their childhood 
tried to picture eternity. They would appeal 
to the imagination until the minds of their 
hearers fairly staggered as they tried to con- 
ceive of existence going on endlessly. Those 
were days when, as Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee 
not inaptly puts it, “‘ religion, to many people, 
consisted chiefly in a scared sort of feeling 
that something was going to happen.’”’ Now 
the pendulum has swung to the other extreme. 
The quality rather than the quantity of exist- 
ence is emphasized. Weare told that we are 
already in eternity, that the life on this side 
the grave is ours to use and to enjoy, and that 


we can postpone speculating about heaven or | 


hell. 

There is much in the teaching of Jesus, cer- 
tainly, to justify this modern attitude. Reli- 
gion, if it is good for anything, must bring its 
own rewards day by day. If we are going to 
heaven or to hell by and by, it must be because 
today we have already entered the portals of 
one abode or the other. At the same time 
Jesus now and then threw his thought. for- 
ward to the life beyond the grave and tried to 
make his disciples understand that the life 
there should shed its glory over our earthly 
days and that we should live prepared for a 
departure any moment into the mysterious 
realm and for the just awards which await 
us at his judgment seat. Paul and the other 
apostles caught this thought of their Master, 
and the powers of the world to come took 
mighty hold upon them, making them equal to 
toilsome journeys, shipwrecks and the trial 
by fire. : 

We lose much if we are so absorbed in pres- 
ent concerns that we forget the world to 
which every passing hour brings us nearer. 
It may be well for us frequently to draw a 
line—even if it be an arbitrary one—between 
time and eternity. What are the joys of 
life worth to us if they are not grounded in 
God and thus guaranteed an endless duration ? 
How can we meet our sorrows and our prob- 
lems unless we can get far enough away from 
therm to look down, in imagination, from an- 
other world where, sooner or later, they will 
all be interpreted and unraveled forus? How 
can we do our duties as they ought to be done 
if we bring to them no impulse or inspiration 
that arises from the thought of a divine task- 
master who assigns them to us and who, ac- 
cording to the measure of our fidelity, appor- 
tions the larger work which he may have in 
store for us by and by? 


It happened some time ago, but we do not 
remember to have seen it chronicled in the 
American press at the time, and since it isa 
worthy deed reflecting credit on a New Eng- 
lander let that be excuse for alluding to it 
now. General Draper, United States minister 
to Italy, just before Fourth of July, had the 
following notice inserted in the Roman papers: 

The anniversary of Independence Day oc- 
curring this year on Sunday, the ambassador 
of the United States and Mrs. Draper will be 
at home at the Grand Hotel on Monday, July 
5, from five to seven o’clock, to receive such 
of their fellow-countrymen and countrywomen 
as may honor them with a call on that occa- 
sion. 


General Draper, in a Latin country, is more 
loyal to America’s best traditions than some 
Americans resident in Washington are. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


LYNCHING IN THE SOUTH 


We have received from Rev. William B. 
Deckner, pastor of Immanuel Congregational 
Chureh, Atlanta, Ga., a communication ex- 
pressing his conviction that wherever assaults 
on women are committed—North, South, East 
or West—they are inevitably followed by 
lynching. Mr. Deckner has always lived in 
Georgia and, having made careful investiga- 
tion, thus presents what he regards as an 
unbiased and impartial view of the situation. 


Of course there are exceptions, but it must 
be admitted that the Negro, as a race, is very 
immoral in single life and a bigamist and 
polygamist in married life. So impossible 
has it been during the past thirty years (since 
emancipation) to overcome this vice among 
the colored people through the exercise of 
civil law, that he has been practically exempted 
from prosecution for such crime. I can recall 
numerous instances coming under my observa- 
tion where Negro men had, at different times 
during their lives, as many as ten living wives 
and were not prosecuted, while their white 
neighbor committing such an offense is im- 
prisoned for from five to twenty years. Now 
the better class of Negroes deplore this state 
of things, but a very large majority of the 
race (at least in the South) have no esteem for 
morality. 

We, the white people, of course are thrown 
constantly, both in business and home life, in 
contact with the Negro. This is a natural 
necessity, for the Negro is dependent upon 
the white people for practically everything, 
while we in turn are dependent upon him for 
labor—each must have the other in the econ- 
omy of life, that is evident. Surrounded by 
such conditions as these, can any fair-minded 
man condemn the Christian advocate for say- 
ing that he (the Negro) is a brute when he 
goes to such an extreme as even to leave his 
own tace and commit outr ageous. assaults 
upon our wives, mothers and sisters when, by 
chance, he has caught them defenseless? Nay, 
God forbid! It should be remembered in this 
connection that punishment by lynching, to 
expiate the crime that provokes these unlaw- 
ful and disgraceful executions at the hands of 
infuriated mobs, is not peculiar to the South 
alone, and also that such punishment is not 
meted out to the Negro fiend alone for this 
greatest of crimes against civilization, as the 
article in The Congregationalist of July 29 
would intimate. It is not restricted to any 
color, race or age, but is meted out to all 
guilty of the crime in cases where the law is 
not permitted to take its slow course. 

The courts of the land are, as a rule, so 
tardy in bringing such criminals to. justice 
that outraged man resorts to lynching as the 
surest, quickest and most effectual punish- 
ment for the guilty criminal. I am not an 
advocate of lynching; no, far from it. But 
there is not a white man in America, I ven- 
ture to say, who will not defend his home and 
loved ones against such heinous crimes as 
have been perpetrated recently—crimes so 
shocking in their brutality as to be almost 
beyond comprehension, too awful to describe. 
We all detest and deplore lynchings, but I 
contend that that evil cannot be stopped with- 
out first removing the cause. For this every 
good citizen prays. The governor of our State 
has, since his first election three years ago, 
made special efforts to stamp out lynchings in 
Georgia by strong public utterances through 
the press and also by offering large rewards 
for the capture and conviction of those guilty 
of participating in lynchings; the editorials 
of our leading newspapers (not the Atlanta 
Commercial) have been denouncing and de- 
ploring lynchings; the Methodist ministers of 


Atlanta recently drew up resolutions con-. 


demning lynching in the strongest terms, as 
have also the ministers of other cities. One 
can hardly attend divine service on the Sab- 
bath for the past two months in our city with- 


out hearing from the pulpit a denunciation of 
lynching. But all this has done little, if any, 
good. They are not striking at the root of the 
evil. We, American citizens, must as Chris- 
tians, both white and black, raise our voices, 
our influence and our earnest prayers against 
the crime that provokes lynchings and edu- 
cate morality in the colored people of our land, 
both in school and church, until through God’s 
grace we have eradicated from their nature 
the brute passion that actuates them to conimit 
these shocking crimes, and then when this 
has been accomplished, and not until then, 
will lynchings be no more. 


THE CANDIDATING BUSINESS AGAIN 


To one of the regular contributors to The 
Congregationalist came a letter from her coun- 
try home in Massachusetts touching the mat- 
ter of supplying the local pulpit. Inasmuch 
as the quaint comments of the writer relate 
to a situation found in many places, we make 
these extracts: 
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Please accept my thanks for your interest in 
the matter of our pulpit supply. Iam afraid, 
however, that it will be in vain. Indeed, I 
doubt whether in your great city or any other 
there is one clergyman who will fill the bill. 
Your candidate is either too young or too old. 
He is either too elegant and cultured or he is 
the opposite. Then we should need to know 
about his theological views—what he thinks 
of Adam’s fall; whether he fell down or up; 
whether Moses wrote the first books of the 
Bible or whether that work was done by his 
successors in the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity; and whether Jonah actually passed 
through the interesting experience pictured 
for us in the old illustrated almanac. 

Then, again, you say nothing concerning 
the better half of your candidate. It seems 
important that we should know about her. 
Does she dress elegantly and in good taste? 
Is she good looking? Is her hair red? Is 
there considerable snap to her eyelashes? 
Are the expressions about and from her 
mouth charming and peaceful? I think you 
will agree with me that these are important 
considerations. Is it possible that they are 
found in and with your candidate? 

Our minister resigned some months ago. 
For a few Sundays we had a genial, able 
young. man from D—— to preach for us. 
Everybody liked him, but it transpired that 
he could not conform to Congregational 
methods in the matter of baptism. He can- 
not sprinkle you, but must duck you in all 
over, so we had to give him up. 

Next there came to us a fine young man 
from S——, a near neighbor of our old friends, 
the P’s, who wrote a fine “‘recommend ”* for 
him, as did his pastor there, but, lo! he did 
not seem quite “‘ smart’ enough; and, again, 
he was educated at a certain seminary, which, 
in the estimation of some, comes in these later 
years too near the danger line of liberalism, 
so we gave him up. Now, for the last two 
Sabbaths we have had a certain Mr. L—— 
from T——. He has given us four able and 
most excellent sermons, but, alas! he is too 
old. He will preach for us one more Sab- 
bath. Then it will be in order for us to de- 
cide as to whether or not we esi 
him our pastor. 
for another move. 


D— to try his hand. 


The struggles of the mind of man to come to 
a satisfactory understanding with itself are 
among the most interesting exhibitions of his 
greatness. . .. Man knows reality because re- 
ality is of his own kinship. . . . Knowledge is 
indeed relative; but it is itself the establish- 
ment of a relation between the Revealer, the 
Absolute Self, and the self to whom the 
lation comes.—Pref. George T. Ladd. _ 
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THE HOME 
The Prodigal 


Lord! what a busie, restles thing 
Hast thou made man! 
Each day and houre he is on Wing, 
Rests not a span ; 
Then having lost the sunne and light, 
: By clouds surpriz’d, 
He keeps a commerce in the night 
With aire disguis’d. 
Had’st thou given to this active dust 
A state untir’d, 
‘The lost sonne had not left the huske, 
Nor home desir’d. 
That was thy secret, and it is 
Thy mercy too; 
For when all failes to bring to blisse, 
Then this must doe. 
Ah! Lord! and what.a purchase will that be, 
To take us sick, that sound would not take 


thee! 
—Henry Vaughan, Silurist. 


A Mother of New England 


1612-SEPT. 16, 1672 
BY REV. FRANK R. SHIPMAN 

She was but eighteen when her English 
eyes first saw the harbor of Salem and to- 
day, 225 years ago, Anne Brad- 
street died in her house at 
Andover, a woman of sixty, 
weary with New England’s 
“‘slow consumption.” The 
laurels upon the grave of this 
“tenth Muse lately sprung up 
in America” (as a son-in-law 
of John Milton called her) 
have withered and been cut 
down, but the rosemary and 
pansies should still be blossom- 
ing there because of her sweet 
womanhood. Gone are the 
thoughtful and refined readers 
who enjoyed human criticism 
and moral philosophy thinly 
disguised as her poetry. Their 
descendants are reading 
Browning. The only life that 
dwells yet in her “lank lines ” 
comes from the soul of 
the loving wife and mother. 

Itis a mother that strikes the common 
chord which vibrates in all nurseries when 
she remembers how ‘‘with weary limbs 
she danced and ‘by, by,’ sung,’ and it is 
not their poetic merit which makes one 
linger unexpectedly at the two odd poems 
in which her fond mother love contends 
with spiritual anxieties over her chil- 
dren’s faults. Later she found only prose 
adequate for the exasperated and pessi- 
mistic ““meditation’—‘“ Children do, nat- 
urally, rather follow the failings than 
the virtues of their predecessors.”’ Later 
still, however, courage rose with respon- 
sibility and she began to “‘strength with 
strength oppose.’”’ Witness the wise re- 
mark, which almost every parent has re- 
peated for himself in some form of words: 
“Diverse children have their different 
natures; some are like flesh which noth- 
ing but salt will keep from putrefaction; 
some, again, like tender fruits, are best 
preserved with sugar. Those parents are 
wise that can fit their nurture according 
to their nature.” 

Probably the best known of Mrs. Brad- 
street’s poems (if one can speak of any as 
being known at all) is that beginning 
quaintly, 1 

I had eight birds, hatched in one nest; 
Four cocks there were and hens the rest; 
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and there is matter in the lines that fol- 
low this couplet for many a heart re- 
sponse. The verses were written while 
her oldest son, a young Harvard graduate, 
was in England: 

My mournful chirps I after send 

Till he return or I do end. 

But Samuel returned and all mothers 
who have passed through the same ex- 
perience will feel the rapture that gushed 
forth in these lines of special thanksgiv- 
ing for the safety of her eldest born: 

All praise to Him who hath new turned 
My fears to joys, my sighs to song, 

My tears to smiles, my sad to glad; 
He’s come for whom I waited long. 

Going back to the bird poem, see the 
mother lost in admiration of her pretty 
oldest girl, who had flown away with a 
young minister to his nest at Hampton, 
ING WED: 

A prettier bird was nowhere seen 
Along the beach, among the treen. 

But this woman had, too, the faculty, 
which is so valuable but so dangerous, 
of laughing at her children. The third, 
Simon, later minister in New London, 
was at this time a Harvard student. He 


seems to have been much like his mother 
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in some ways, and there is a ring of sym- 
pathetic, fond sarcasm in the following: 
One to the academy flew 
To chat among that learned crew ; 
Ambition moves still in his breast, 
That he might chant above the rest, 
Striving for more than to do well, 
That nightingales he might excel. 

Towards the end of this poem the 
strong, yearning purpose comes to the 
front which, at another time, she had 
expressed in prose: ‘‘As I have brought 
you into the world, and with great pains, 
weakness, cares and fears brought you to 
this, I now travail in birth again of you 
till Christ be formed in you.” 

It would be natural to come at once 
now to Anne Bradstreet’s expressions 
of her spiritual life, but I will delay 
amoment to note that she was in lower 
ways also a many-sided woman. The 
home is not a healthy one where its 
mother has not other interests. We 
have traces of Mrs. Bradstreet’s house- 
keeping enthusiasm in her sententious 
remarks that “the finest bread hath the 
least bran, the purest honey the least 
wax,’ and that “‘the house which is not 
often swept makes the cleanly inhabitant 
soon loathe it’; but she could go from 
broom and baking to her Du Bartas and 
her history, not to speak of her Bible, 
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and she could go on also to the book of 
nature. The citizen of North Andover 
would give something to know where it 
was that 

Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm, 

Close sat I by a goodly river’s side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm; 
A lovely place, with pleasures dignified. 

So she knew the soothing touch that 
nature knows how to give; but when 
she wrote, “‘An aching head requires a 
soft pillow, and a drooping heart a strong 
support,” I presume the invalid was 
thinking of her husband rather than of 
nature. Anne Bradstreet would not have 
smiled on the modern person who offered 
the sympathetic toast: ‘Our Pilgrim 
Mothers, who, beside all the other hard- 
ships, had to stand the Pilgrim Fathers.’ 
There is both passion and a proud exul- 
tation in the lines : : 

If ever two were one, then surely we; 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee; 
If ever wife was happy in a man, 

Compare with me, ye women, if you can. 

Neither she nor Simon Bradstreet were 
failures, and their marriage was certainly 
not one. They were assured against fail- 
ure because both of them knew the Sup- 
porter that is stronger than any earthly 
prop in the midst of earth’s 
sorrows and sins. On Simon 
Bradstreet’s tombstone in 
Salem it was inscribed that 
he was “sincerely religious, 
blameless of life.” No one 
knows what his wife’s An- 
dover tombstone said, but her 
diary is a better witness. 

This woman would not have 
been human if she had not 
enjoyed the prestige of birth 
and wealth which made her 
the first lady in Andover ; 
but she fought against the 
sinful pride, and she under- 
stood her ill health as the 
Lord’s chastening forit. She 
remarked with a quaintness 
which is the feminine counter- 
part of Thomas Fuller’s: “A 
prudent mother will not 
a clothe her little child with a 
long and cumbersome garment ; she eas- 
ily foresees what falls and bruises it is 
likely to produce. So large endowments 
of honor, wealth, or a healthful body 
would quite overthrow some weak Chris- 
tians ; therefore God cuts their garments 
short to keep them in such trim that 
they might run the ways of his com- 
mandment.’’ She meant what she said 
and wrote again: ‘‘The Lord knows I 
dare not desire that health that some- 
times I have had, lest my heart should 
be drawn from him and set upon the 
world. O let me ever see thee that art 
invisible, and I shall not be unwilling to 
come, though by so rough a messenger.” 

One more quotation. Of a dark valley 
in the long consumptive journey, tray- 
ersed when her husband, “my chiefest 
comforter on earth,” was away from 
home, she wrote: ‘But my God, who . 
never failed me was not absent, but 
helped me, and generously manifested 
his love to me, which I dare not pass by 
without remembrance, that it may be a 
support to me when I shall have occa- 
sion to read this hereafter, and to others 
that shall read it when I possess that I 
now hope for, so they may be encouraged 
to trust in him who is the only portion of 
his servants. O, Lord, let me never for- 
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get thy goodness, nor question thy faith- 
fulness to me.’ I do not know of a 
quotation from her writings which she 
herself would have preferred as a com- 
memoration of this far-looking anniver- 
sary of her death, for she was not a blue- 
stocking, still less a ‘“‘ Muse,” but 
more like a Puritan saint. 


Parables in Pictures 
VII. THE PRODIGAL SON 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 

It is often said that the charac- 
ters in great fiction are quite as 
real to us as the personages of 
history. The rule certainly holds 
good in the reading of the Bible. 
We accept the persons of the 
parables as unconditionally as we 
do the kings of Israel. Perhaps no 
character in the Bible is more 
vividly apprehended as a_person- 
ality than the Prodigal Son. Some- 
thing of the same romantic in- 
terest attaches to his adventurous 
career as to that of Absalom. 
But there is a much deeper reason 
for his world-wide fame. It is 
because we all recognize the type 
so readily. His characterization 
contains that ‘‘one touch of na- 
ture’’—the touch, alas, of our de- 
generate nature—that makes “the 
whole world kin.”’ His storyis the 
world drama. 

Translated into pictorial art it 
cannot be completely told except ina series 
of scenes. These we have in various forms 
—in the stained glass of cathedral win- 
dows, as at Chartres and Bourges; in 
quaint old plates by early German en- 
gravers, as Hans Beham and others: and 
in panel pictures, as those of Murillo 
(Madrid) and Tissot (Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 1893). It is 
curious to com- 
pare these with 
the text which 
they illustrate. 
Not one unneces- 
sary embellish- 
ment mars the 
perfect art of the 
parable. Graphic 
art, on the other 
hand, has sup- 
plied between the 
lines all sorts of 
imaginary epi- 
sodes. The suc- 
cinct statement 
that the prodigal 
“wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous 
living” is de- 
veloped into a 
long tale of de- 
bauchery, some- 
thing in this wise 
(the subjects are 
from Chartres): 
“On the road two 
courtesans tempt 
him to enter their 
dwelling. Heis seen feasting with them. 
The two women crown him with flowers. 
The prodigal is gambling with sharpers. 
One of the women drives him out of the 
house with a stick. He weeps and la- 
ments outside the door.” ‘ 

If we confine our attention to the 
original version we shall find that five 
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subjects grow out of it legitimately, and 
these we will consider in order. 

1. The prodigal son receives his patri- 
mony. 

This.is always the first subject where 
the parable is treated at length, but I do 


THE PRODIGAL—By Salvator Rosa 


not findit anywhere as a separate picture. 

2. The departure of the prodiga!. 

This subject appears in every series 
and is sometimes made specially promi- 
nent. There is a picture in the Lowvre, 
by Franz Franeken IL., in whichit occupies 
a place of honor in the center, while other 
subjects, to the number of eight, are de- 


THE PRODIGAL—By Teniers, in the Louvre 


picted in surrounding compartments. As 
an independent subject it has been treated 
by Joseph Fiihrich with some fine appre- 
ciations. The chief interest is in the fam- 
ily group left behind—the father gazing 
sorrowfully after the receding figure of 
his boy, the mother wiping her eyes, the 
sister holding the dog in check. 
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3. The riotous living in the far country. 

Limited to a single picture in independ- 
ent treatment, this subject has always 
been represented as a convivial scene, 
where the prodigal sits at table sur- 
rounded by hig paramours. It has been 
most popular with the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, treated in the 
genre style, and usually with very 
coarse interpretation. The com- 
pany consists of vulgar servant 
maids boldly caressing and even 
robbing their victim. Pictures by 
Jan van Hemessen in the Brussels 
Musée, by Hendrik.van Cleef in 
the Vienna Gallery, by Honthorst 
in Munich, by Jan Steen and by 
Holbeis, are typical illustrations. 
Teniers also has painted the sub- 
ject in the same style in one in- 
stance (Munich), but instill another 
he rises to a far higher level. This 
is in the famous picture of the 
Louvre, which is far more refined 
than any of its class. 

The prodigal is here a gay young 
gentleman dining at a wayside inn 
with some pretty ladies. Their 
table is spread out of doors on the 
bank of a river, and the landscape: 
is one of the attractions of the 
picture. Itis a fine feast, with no 
signs of riotous hilarity. The 
handsome youth captivates our 
fancy at once with his easy grace. 
He may be full of thoughtless. 
gayety, but it is hard to think evi] 
of one so blithe and debonair. This, after 
all, may be the point of the picture. Danger 
is not confined to the vulgar and ugly, 
but lurks also under the esthetic guise of 
luxury. On the farther bank of the river 
the kneeling figure is supposed to repre- 
sent the prodigal in a later stage of his. 
life history. This leads us to the next. 
topic. 

4. The prodi- 
gal’s repentance. 

This subject be- 
longs necessarily 
toevery series. It 
is also a separate 
subject, chiefly in 
northern art. Our 
Lord’s own words 
give the sugges- 
tion for the set- 
ting. It was while 
feeding the swine 
of his employer 
that the prodigal 
awoke to a real- 
izing sense of his 
loneliness and 
folly. Weare not 
told that he then 
and there fell on 
his knees, but this. 
is the traditional 
art conception, 
and we accept it 
as altogether 
natural and ap- 
propriate. The 
artist’s power is 
brought to a severe test in portraying the 
expression of true repentance. Some- 
times he gives us mere weak sentimentality 
as a substitute, sometimes nothing more 
than a whine. 

Albert Diirer, in his strong, plain way, 
goes to the bottom of the matter. His 
prodigal—the face is Diirer’s own—knows. 
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the agony of remorse. The swine, big 
and little, crowd about him to reach their 
trough, and the simple realism of it all 
emphasizes the vileness of sin. Salvator 
Rosa’s picture is rather more refined, but 
not so strong. Instead of a barnyard 
we have a meadow, the foreground filled 
with cattle. The prodigal kneels at the 
right, crossing his hands upon his breast 
and lifting his eyes to heaven. He is un- 
kempt and unattractive, but his face is 
an interesting study. He seems just to 
have caught a new idea, and that idea is, 
doubtless, the resolution to arise and go 
to hisfather. Wecome then to the climax 
of the drama. 

5. The prodigal’s return. 

The whole interest of the story centers 
in this subject, and, as would be expected, 
itis extremely popular in art, this popu- 
larity dating from the early seventeenth 
century. The other incidents of the par- 
able, when treated independently, have 
been affected principally in Dutch and 
Flemish art. This, on the contrary, be- 
longs alike to all schools. Rembrandt in 
Holland, Annibale Carracci and Guercino 
in Italy, and Murillo in Spain have all 


-contributed their talents to the theme, 


besides many more too numerous to men- 
tion. 

The prodigal’s return is sometimes ren- 
dered as a large and elaborate composi- 
tion. Murillo’s picture, in the Suther- 
land Gallery, contains nine figures; Rem- 
brandt’s, in the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, four; Domenico Feti’s, in the Dres- 
den Gallery, shows a group of relatives at 
one side, with other spectators passing by 
on the street at the left. The approach 
of a servant with ‘‘the best robe”’ and 
the killing of the fatted calf occasionally 
fill the background. The scene is much 
more impressive stripped of all such de- 
tails. When reduced to its lowest terms 
we have simply the two figures, father 
and son. This generalized form of the 
subject fits perfectly the simplicity of 
the parable. 

His father “fell on his neck and kissed 
him.” This is the dramatic moment 
which a true artistic instinct seizes upon. 
The picture by Batoni in the Vienna Gal- 
lery (a reproduction of which appears on 
our cover this week) is an illustration. As 
is usually the case, the treatment is more 
poetical than literal. The prodigal is a 
mere stripling. He shows no signs of dis- 
sipation, suffering or want. His naked- 
ness displays a beautiful athletic young 
figure. But youth and beauty are not 
incompatible with humility, and as the 
main object of the picture is to bring out 
repentance and forgiveness, the artist suc- 


ceeds admirably. The fatherly tenderness 


‘as he seeks to raise his son and cover his 
shoulders with his own rich garment. 
All who have access to the Boston 
Musevm of Fine Arts should compare 
‘with this the beautiful picture by Wil 
liam Morris Hunt which hangs there. 
The perfect abandon of the prodigal’s 
attitude is exceedingly touching, and the 
fine patriarchal face of the father is full 


of lk sa man is beautifully rendered 


- of fervent religious feeling. 


The popularity of the subject seems not 
to decline. We frequently see it men- 
tioned in the catalogues of art exhibi- 
tions. For instance, there were two pic- 


tures ealled The Prodigal’s Return in the 


Royal Academy of 1893. One of these, by 
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‘Arthur Beckingham, has been reproduced 
ina photogravure print. It is also inter- 
esting to note that among seventy-five 
‘works of art purchased by the Chantrey 
Bequest (South Kensington, London) in 
the last twenty years two illustrate the 
prodigal’s story. It is certainly a subject 
which ought to increase in popular inter- 
est. For centuries the Madonna and 
Child has been the favorite subject of 
Christendom as illustrating the eternally 
beautiful theme of motherhood. The 
Prodigal’s Return is a companion sub- 
ject and goes just as directly to the heart 
of life. It is the universal type of the 
eternal truth of fatherhood. 


Closed Gentian 


Dear afterbloom of autumn’s riper days, 
Worn like a precious sapphire on her breast, 
Last of her nurslings, last and loved the best ; 
What joy, along the tangled woodside ways, 
To catch a glimpse of that bright robe of thine; 
Whose azure hue out-azures summer skies, 
More deeply tinted than the deep fringed eyes 
Of thy fair sister, with their glance divine. 
But, pretty Puritan, why so demure? 
What potent seal is laid on lip and lid, 
Baffling the vagrant fly, the wooing bee? 
O, bud that never blooms, recluse and pure, 
What secret in thy folded heart is hid, 
Veiling thy gentle life in mystery? 

—Hmily 8. Forman. 


Unsuccessful 

BY MRS. M. KE. SANGSTER 
It is a period of fierce struggle and 
rivalry, a time of stubborn competition, 
and many must sooner or later be num- 
bered among the unsuccessful, many, too, 
who today seem well fitted for success. 
In the ranks of the liberally educated, of 
those who have the past summer been 
graduated from our colleges, there will be 
a certain percentage who will find that 


admirable vantage ground where there is | 


said to be always room; they will aim for 
and arrive at the top. Others will do very 
respectable work, but will never make a 
special mark, will not be heard of beyond 
their own towns and will not be eminent 
even in a narrow and restricted sphere; 
and still others will wearon from youth to 
middle age, distinctly and sorrowfully un- 
successful. 

A peculiarity of some unsuccessful men 
is that they do not seem to lack persever- 
ance. They try and try, knocking at every 
door, pulling every string and wearying 
their friends with the sight of their vain 
endeavors.. One such used to pass me 
daily on the street, a man of refined ap- 
pearance, scholarly aspect and gentle 
breeding. His life, as I learned later, 
was one of heroic endurance; in the care 
of a relative bound for years to a couch of 
agonizing pain he showed the most ten- 
der and tireless devotion, performing 
menial services with his own hands, and 
never allowing a hint of the privations 
which he bore without complaint to cloud 
her uncertain sunshine. But she died 
and he soon followed, the neighbors said 
as a result of poverty and discouragement 
and debt, a lawyer without a client, an 
able man, for whom there never: seemed 
an opening or even a foothold in the line 
of advancement. 

Another such struggling man I knew 
intimately, and can testify that neither 
weakness of will, nor vice of any sort, 
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nor indolence, nor anything, except, per- 
haps, an excessive caution, kept him al- 
ways at the rear. Others, who started 
with him, achieved sueccess—some sig- 
nally, some moderately. But he went 
from youth to gray hairs, ever poorer, 
ever less able to cope with life, ever more 
and more unsuccessful till the curtain 
dropped. 

To be successful one must needs be 
somewhat aggressive. Not unamiable, 
but amiability must be buttressed round 
and bolstered up by a great strength of 
will and a resolute determination not to 
yield an inch of ground once honestly 
gained. The aggressive man conquers 
his way inch by inch, and he loses no ad- 
vantage once acquired. There must be, 
too, the ability to hold fast to a position, 
and to strike roots deep in one place. 
The person who likes frequent change, 
who is over-sensitive and easily rebuffed, 
who allows circumstances to interfere 
with him, instead of ruling over cireum- 
stances, is predoomed to be unsuccessful. 

There is also the question of sensible 
and judicious choice in the outset, and 
here parents come into the case. Men 
are pushed into business when nature 
meant them for professions, for art, for 
teaching, for the pulpit. Men have been 
unwisely urged to choose the pulpit when, 
beyond piety, they had no vocation for 
that particular field of service, when they 
would have been at home behind the 
counter or behind the plow rather than at 
the sacred desk. Too late the mistake 
was discovered and very likely deplored, 
but the man externally had become of his 
profession and could not adopt another, 
but had to go on in a course shadowed by 
blighted hopes to the very end. In se- 
lecting the life career it behooves every 
one of us to be conscientious, to be care- 
ful in taking account of predilection, of 
talent and of probable opportunity. A 
boy should be wisely advised, sometimes 
urged to wait before deciding on what is 
to influence all his earthly years, some- 
times for his own good overruled. 

There have been unsuccessful men and 
women, too, who were in haste to marry 
and who chose from mere fancy and with- 


out weighing in the balance fitness and 


congeniality of taste and Christian prin- 
ciple and similarity of education. In 
Middlemarch the clever young surgeon 
found his basil-plant, a plant that feeds 
on the brains of murdered men, in the 
beautiful but vain and shallow Rosamond 
Viney, who became his wife. Her influ- 
ence paralyzed all that was best in him, 
and made him not only less but other 
than he would have been had he married 
a womanly helpmeet and not an ambi- 
tlous and mercenary woman of the world. 
Marriage makes or mars many a man, 
and is a potent cause of success or the 
reverse in this earthly life. 

We must not forget, however, that 
there may be success in this world which 
is far too dearly bought, and that, looked - 
on from the standpoint of eternity, there 
may be defeat and persistent lack of suc- 
cess which is rewarded by our Heavenly 
Father with his, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant!’’ In a time when com- 
mercial success is very highly prized we 
are in danger of overestimating mere 
wealth. To be rich seems to many to 
reach the climax of all that is desirable in 
life. Yet to be rich and to be mean, rich 
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and unscrupulous, rich and churlish of 
soul, would be to gather to one’s self the 
perishing straws and sticks of time, while 
the immortal prizes are passed by and 
disdained. 

We may not be successful, according to 
the world’s measure, but, if Christ look 
on us with approval, we may bear with 
fortitude reverses and hardships, and 
carry about with us the joy of those who 
feed on the hidden manna. 


Waymarks For Women 


The Housewifery Club of New York is in- 
tended to facilitate doméstic work. It pro- 
vides its members with maids having satis- 
factory references and stimulates the servant 
by paying her a prize at the end of a certain 
time if her work has been satisfactory. 


A triumph for women in the industrial 
world is the action of the New England Tele- 
phone Company in dispensing with the serv- 
ices of men as night operators at the central 
Boston station. This change has been made 
solely for the reason that women perform the 
required service more efficiently and more 
promptly. 


If a New York woman wishes to provide 
nourishing and appetizing delicacies for a 
sick friend she can go to an institution known 
as the ‘‘ Home Bureau,” a pioneer in the line 
of supplying food for the sick. Its jellies and 
broths have saved many lives. Dainty edibles 
are prepared in accordance with scientific 
principles and put up in an attractive shape 
to tempt an invalid’s appetite. 


The woman’s club movement has reached 
such proportions that the United States Goy- 
ernment is attempting to collect statistics of 
the various organizations. Carroll D. Wright, 
commissioner of labor, is securing data in 
regard to work and aims, proportion ‘of 
married and single women, social status of 
club members, etc. He wishes to ascertain 
especially what women’s clubs are doing along 
the line of civies, social economics and philan- 
thropy. 


A decidedly unique organization, more like 
the “sewing circles” of our grandmothers 
than the modern woman’s club, is the Deer- 
field Society of Blue and White Needlework. 
A group of women skillful with their needles, 
who live in this historic town of Western 
Massachusetts, have revived the eraft of colo- 
nial dames and are reproducing the quaint 
designs and forgotten stitches found in old 
samplers, household linens, tapestries and 
other heirlooms with which the town abounds. 


The Anna Ticknor Library Association has 
opened two cozy and attractive rooms in 
Trinity Court, Boston. This new enterprise 
is a memorial of the late Anna Eliot Ticknor, 
founder and head of the Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home, which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has quietly carried on an important edu- 
cational work. The Library Association will 
continue along the lines of the old society, but 
will provide, besides reading lists and out- 
lines of courses of study, a well-selected cir- 
culating library, photographs and _ scientific 
material. 


All women are liable to suffer if they do not 
have some knowledge of law and business 
methods. To give a general business training 
suitable for women in every position is the 
aim of the law class connected with the New 
York Woman’s Legal Edueation Society. 
Those who have the benefit of the lectures, 
beginning Oct. 25, will understand the rudi- 
ments of contracts, insurance, mortgages, 
negotiable paper and wills; and are sure to 
be better equipped in every way for contact 
with the world. The Boston Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union has established 
similar, though less ambitious, courses for 
women. 
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Secrets of a Soap Bubble 


Jacob F. Bucher, in the September St. Nich- 
olas, gives some interesting scientific facts 
about these exquisite playthings that all chil- 
dren love and many grown people are not 
above enjoying. The-.whole article is worth 
reading, but we can quote but a part herewith: 


No one yet has been able to make a 
soap bubble that will not burst, but by 
care we can make one that lasts for some 
time. Its length of life will depend 
largely upon the mixture used in blowing’ 
it and the care we take in protecting it 
from drafts. Perhaps some of you do 
not know how to make a good soap bub- 
ble mixture, so I will give you directions 
for preparing one. Put into a pint bottle 
two ounces of best white Castile soap cut 
into thin shavings, and fill the bottle with 
cold water which has been first boiled and 
then left to cool. Shake well together, 
and allow the bottle to stand until the 
upper part of the solution is clear. De- 
cant now of this clear solution two parts 
and add one part of glycerin, and you will 
have a soap bubble mixture very much 
like one suggested by Prof. J. P. Cook of 
Harvard College. 

Some of you may wonder why bubbles 
cannot be blown from water alone. Itis 
because the particles do not possess suf- 
ficient attraction for one another to form 
a film. Mysteriously, the soap increases 
this attraction, even if the quantity be as 
small as one-hundredth part of the solu- 
tion. We add the glycerin to make the 
film more gorgeous by bringing about a 
greater play of colors. The solution now 
being at hand, we use the ordinary clay 
tobacco pipe in blowing. 

If the air in the room is moderately 
cool the bubble will float like a tiny bal- 
loon. The mouth and lungs at all times 
having a temperature of nearly 100 de- 
grees, the air blown into the toy bubbles 
is warmer and consequently lighter than 
the air which surrounds them; therefore 
they float, and it is their lightness and 
grace that,.with their beauty, give them 
such a charm. As soon as the air-within 
the bubble cools it slowly sinks till it 
reaches the floor, and the jar of its con- 
tact usually ruptures the film. \ 

The extreme thinness of the bubble is 
indeed wonderful. It is not, however, of 
equal thickness at all points, and it is for 
this reason that it has the various colors. 
For instance, wherever the film is or- 
ange-red it measures about three one- 
millionths of an ineh; where it is blue 
eighty one-millionths of an inch; and at 
a point where lemon-yellow is prominent 
about twenty one-millionths of an inch. 
Perhaps you wonder why the colors 
change from one part of the soap bubble 
to another. This is because the film of 
the soap bubble evaporates and grows 
thinner, but unequally so at different 
portions. A greenish blue with a pale 
rose-red spot near it indicates an extreme 
thinness, and at such a point the film is 
ready to give way at the least jar. 

You will be glad to know the source of 
the beautiful colors. We may say that 
they come from the light. Light gives 
color to all objects, but not exactly as it 
does to the soap bubble. White light 
from the sun can be broken into the 
seven colors which we have seen in the 
rainbow. In that instance the raindrops 
separate it into its parts. A glass prism 
will do the same, as you may prove by 
looking through a glass pendant from a 
hanging lamp. When the light reaches 
the surface of the soap bubble a part is 
reflected from it, and we see images on 
its surface as if it were a curved mirror. 
Another portion of the light, however, 
enters the film and is separated so that a 
part of the seven colors are thrown into 
the bubble, and we can see them at vari- 
ous portions of the opposite surface. 
Another part of the light, after being 
broken by the film, is reflected by its in- 
ner surface back to our eyes, so that we 
see colors at the point where the light 
enters. After you have observed these 
things to which I have referred, you may 
learn very many more by consulting a 
work on physics and studying light and 
the laws that govern it. 
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Closet and Hltar 


As the fading coals are rekwndled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the hopes of 
the heart. ‘ 


There is such a reality as sin in our 
world; under whatsoever temptation, I 
cannot argue it out of my experience. 
It is the thought of my wisest hours, not 
of my most foolish. I am more alive to 
it, not when I forget what I have dene: 
and what I am, but when I remember and 
ponder what I have done andam. Espe- 
cially is this true when the story of Jesus- 
is fresh in my mind, and the image of the 
perfect God very clear before the eyes of 
the soul, and the light within burning 
bright.—Rufus Ellis. 


Times without number have I prayed, 
“This only once forgive,” 

Relapsing when Thy hand was stayed 
And suffered me to live. 


Yet now the kingdom of thy peace, 
Lord, to my heart restore; 
Forgive my vain repentances 
And bid me sin no more. 
—Charles Wesley. 


| 


None of us ever desired anything more: _ 


ardently than God desires to bring men 
to the knowledge of himself. God is ever 
ready, but we are very unready; God is 
nigh to us, but we are far from him; God 
is within, but we are without; God is at 
home, but we are strangers. God helps 
us all to follow him that he may bring us. 
unto himself.—John Tauler. 


Lord, have merey when we pray 

Strength to seek a better way: 

When our wakening thoughts begin 

First to loathe their cherished sin: 

When our weary spirits fail, 

And our aching brows are pale: 

When our tears bedew thy word, 

Then, O then, have merey, Lord. 
—Dean Milman. 


yod cares for everything that he has 
created, but on the whole earth nothing 
is so interesting to heaven as the fidelity 
of the soul, the fidelity of a weak heart 
and feeble will endeavoring to overcome 
temptation.—Ephraim Peabody. 


© most merciful Fatber, who lovest 
all thy children, we confess our mant= 
fold sins and shortcomings, and beseech 
thee to show us thy mercy and favor. 
Wie are not wortby to be called thy 
children. We bave gone astray from 
thy commandments, wandering like lost 
sheep, walking in patbs of our own 
choosing, Sut thou art our Redeemer. 
Wile thank thee tbat when we slumber 
and when we wake, when we tbink of 
thee and when our minds are on the 
cares of earth or on the jops of friend=— 
sbip, thou bast us equally in thy care, 
brooding over us witb a motber’s love. 
Wea, we thank thee that when tbrougb 
the darkness tbat lies about us, or the 
grosser darkness of perverted will 
witbin, we wander from tby ways, thy 
compassion forsakes us not. tn pity 
thou reachest out thine arm and bring= 
est back the wanderer to bis Fatber’s 
bouse. © Dord, litt us up and lead us 
in the way of lite. Make us to know 
tby great salvation. Quicken us by 
thine Holy Spirit and breatbe into our 
bearts newness of life, that, as in times 


past we baye lived unto the world, so in iD 2 


time to come we may live to God. Amen, 


_—? 
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The Conversation Corner 


O my surprise and regret I find 

that the letter from one of our 

members, spending the summer 
in Europe, which the Despotic Foreman 
left out of the Corner of Aug. 19, has 
never been restored. Is it possible that 
the little grudge that D. F. seems to have 
cherished because this boy and I visited 
him at his summer cabin on the South 
Shore (in his absence) and partook boun- 
tifully of the hospitality of the cabin 
(without his leave) could influence him to 
cheat the Corner out of an excellent for- 
eign letter? I think he is off on his vaca- 
tion now, so here is the letter, with (my) 
apologies to Kingsley for the delay: 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

_My Dear Mr. Martin: ...1 sailed from 


Boston June 26 and had a delightful trip till 


July 4, when, early in the morning, we were 
left helpless by the bending of the shaft. We 
were taken in tow in the evening and proceeded 
at the rate of 100 knots a day to Queenstown. 
We went by train to Dublin, by boat to Holy- 
head, and on to Chester, where I spent a day 
visiting Hawarden and Eaton Hall. Since 
then I have been traveling northward through 
the beautiful lake country of England and 
Scotland, visiting Furness Abbey, the homes 
of Wordsworth, Southey, Burns and Scott and 
many interesting ruins and castles. At Kes- 
wick I called upon Canon Rawnsley, and was 
shown by him interesting souvenirs of Southey. 
We also took in the beautiful view of the 
valley from-his garden, standing on the spot 
where Phillips Brooks stood when on his last 
visit to England. 

This afternoon we visited Roslin Chapel, 
which contains the famous ‘‘ Apprentice Pil- 
lar”’ and which is the most beautiful ruin that 
Lhaye seen. I have kept a sharp lookout for 
the *“‘old Captain,’’ but have not yet seen him; 
I think if you should make a trip to Clark’s 
Island you might find him rigging up the old 
** 26 °° for the races which occur the last of the 
month! KINGSLEY B. 


It was a curious coincidence that just 
as I had read the proof in the Corner of 
Sept. 2 of the letter from the American 
lady in the northeast of Asiatic Russia 
about the way she spent ‘her Fourth of 

_ July, this letter came from the southwest 
of Asiatic Turkey, telling how American 
children there kept the same holiday: 


MARSOVAN, TURKEY. 
Dear Mr Martin: On the Fourth of July 
we had anice time. We children had a lot of 
songs and a good swing, and a nice dinner in 
our garden. While we were having such good 
times the college students brought in a little 
fox which they had caught in the fields. O, 
it was so pretty! We put it in the stable and, 
after a while, it learned to eat out of our 
hands. After it had been in the stable a few 
days it dug a hole in the wall and got out, and 
hid among the logs and boards by the cabinet 
shop. We have some soldiers here to guard 
‘us. When they heard that the fox had got 
away, they took some pieces of meat and tried 
a long time to catch it. When hungry it cries 
for its food and puts back its ears. When we 
hold out the food for it to take, it comes up 
_ quietly and snatches it, and runs away and 
digs a little hole and drops the food in and 
eovers it up very quickly and comes back for 
some more, The soldiers are very nice and 
kind. They are much pleased with my dolls 

and think | ey are pretty. Marr TT. 


Ne ow for another coincidence! The very 
next letter, waiting its turn on my table, is 
from California, half way to Asia, describ- 
ing a celebration of Independence Day, in 
which the same animals participated! 
5 AUBURN, CAL. 
Mr. Martin ; Dear Sir: Did you ever see a 


family of foxes at a neighborhood picnic? 
Perhaps D. F. will tell you that this is a hoax! 


Near our home, among the foothills of the 
Sierras, is an enormous pile of rocks. On 
the third of July our near neighbors came hére 
for a picnic. We had a rustic pavilion made 
by placing poles from the rocks to the trees 
and covering them with pine boughs. While 
the children were enjoying the swing, the 
hammock and the fire-crackers, an old fox 
and three young ones came from their holes 
under the rocks to see what all this noise was 
about! The children ran after them, but could 
not catch them, and a young man brought a 
gun and shot one; another was shot after the 
pienic, and the rest were killed by a heavy 
discharge of dynamite. ‘They were beauties 
and it seeined a pity to kill them, but they 
had made such havoe with the neighbors’ 
chickens that all were glad to have them 
destroyed. M. Ss. P. 


Now that all the foxes are disposed of 
we will return to Turkey and get a note 
from a lady missionary on the shore of 
the Black Sea. It concerns the sacred 
gift mentioned in the Corner of Feb. 25— 
all that “little Ruth,” as she suddenly 


died, had to give to her ‘“‘dear Lord Jesus.” 
Half of her dollar was given to the “‘Cor- 
ner Cot”’ of Gabriel Pomiuk, and the other 
half sent to help the Armenian g@hildren. 


TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 
Dear Mr. Martin: It has taken us a few days 
to decide how to use so. precious a gift—not 
that there is any lack of ways, but we disliked 
to sink a sum like that in corn for the million. 
We have decided on the following: relief work 
has brought us into touch with some large 
towns where we have no stated missionary 
work. Two of these are Gumush-khani and 
Sheiran. We propose to send to each of these 
places the monthly ‘‘ Child’s Paper”’ in Arme- 
nian. It seems to us that such a paper coming 
monthly to the school children of two towns 
where no such thing is known will be a good 

disposition of little Ruth’s money. Mrs. C. 


Here is another letter from a well- 
known missionary in Japan, now in this 


-country, with the same touching story of 


love to Christ, shown by gifts to Christ’s 
suffering brethren: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Do you andthe Cornerers 
remember the Orphan Asylum at Okayama? 
A recent letter from there inclosed one dollar 
for the Armenian Orphans from ‘“‘Some Oka- 
yama Orphans and their friends.” Twenty 
cents of this money comes as the dying gift 
of Mrs. Onoda, herself an orphan, but for 
years the efficient sewing teacher in the Asy- 
lum and the loving wife of Mr. Ishii’s most 
trusted helper and friend. This twenty cents 
of her own earnings was all the worldly 


wealth Mrs. Onoda had to leave when God ~ 


calledjherffrom the home and work she loved. 
Elizabeth [one of our members] adds the 
story of another contribution to this dollar. 
A dear old lady, widowed, childless and 
poor, who attends the East Chapel where 
Mr. P. has a Bible class in the Sunday school, 
heard him tell the story of the» Armenian 
orphans and the beginnings of this collection 
in the Okayama Asylum. At the end of the 
service she brought him two cents (the living 
for a day) for those in greater need than 
she. Was not this truly a widow’s mite? 
Mrs. P. 


Yes, and the all-seeing Master who_ be- 
holds all the gifts cast into his treasury 
will notice and aecept these little gifts of 
his own children given for his sake, and 
bless them. No, we have not forgotten 
those Okayama orphans—O Sumi San 
and O Hana San, whom we cared for two 
or three years. But we must find out if 
they do not need our gifts still. 

IT hope there is room now to introduce 
the boy in the picture as a little fellow 
from northern Minnesota, who seems 
ready either for business or pleasure. 
Instead of the bit of water behind him 
he saw the ocean for the first time this 


summer. My Y eS 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Little Jane, the BeggarGirl. ] have various re- 
plies to the query in Aug. 12. 


‘ SOUTHBRIDGE, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The piece inquired for 
by an “ Admiring Subscriber ’’ in the Corner 
Scrap-Book is in a collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music, ‘‘ Beautiful Melodies.” It 
is by Madam Anna Bishop. It is a song my 
grandfather taught my mother when a little 
girl. Thus one person at the ‘‘advanced age’’ 
of sixteen is ‘“‘reviving these long forgotten 
delights ’’! JI send the words. Lucy R. 


Over the mountains and over the moor, 
Hungry and barefoot I wander forlorn, 
My father is dead and my mother is poor, 
And she grieves for the days that will never return, 
(SOLO) 
Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity, 
Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on. 
Give me some food for my mother in charity, 
Give me some food and then [’ll be gone. 


Call me not indolent beggar and bold enough, 
Fain would I learn both to knit and to sew; 
I’ve two little brothers at home, when they’re old 
enough, 
They will work hard for the gifts you bestow. 


O, think while you revel so careless and free, 
Secure from the wind, and well clothed and fed, 

Should fortune so change it, how hard it would be 
To beg at a door for a morsel of bread. 


A New Haven lady says the song is ‘in an 
old singing-book called the Juvenile Choir, 
published in 1848.”’ A lady in Malden copies 
the notes, which are at the disposal of any one 
who would like to revive the music as well as 
the poetry of this “long-forgotten delight.”’ 

““Saw Ye My Hero?’’ A second verse of the 
“battle piece’ referred to in same issue is 
as follows: 

I saw not your hero, I saw not your hero, 
I saw not your hero George, ’ 
But I’m told he is in the van, 


Where the battle’s just began, 
And he stays to take charge of his men. 


A gentleman in Iowa writes about this 
piece: 


Probably there were moré forms than one 
of the verses, as in the John Brown song later. 
I havegunderstood that ‘““Saw ye my hero’ 
was a revolutionary marching song, having 
birth in the enthusiasm after Trenton and 
Princeton. A hymn of great beauty—and, I 
think, much older—began, “‘Saw ye my Sav- 
iour?” The war song probably copied its 


form. fi N. Wy 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 26 REVIEW 


BY SOPHIA C, STEDMAN 


During the period of about ten years, coy- 
ered by the lessons of the quarter, Paul made 
his second and third missionary journeys— 
in the one carrying the gospel into Europe, 
and in the other, with Ephesus as a center, 
founding the group of churches in Asia Minor 
and visiting and confirming the faith of con- 
verts made in previous tours. 

As the cause of Christ extended more and 
more widely it encountered new obstacles, 
and new problems arose to disturb the peace 
and prosperity of the church. Our lessons 
have. shown us how, under the guidance of 
the inspired apostle Paul, Christianity adapted 
itself to these new conditions and proved it- 
self a religion for all mankind. 

Let us notice the obstacles encountered, the 
encouragements youchsafed and the results 
secured. 

1. Obstacles. In addition to the hostility of 
_ the Jews, which did not abate, as the gospel 
came in conflict with idolatry, encountered 
the intellectual pride of the Greeks and 
crossed the selfishness of men, it aroused also 
the opposition of the Gentiles. The first 
record of persecution, originating from this 
source, was at Philippi, where the owners of 
the slave girl from whom Paul east out a 
spirit of divination, moved by greed of gain, 
advanced against the missionaries charges of 
disloyalty, and brought their work there toa 
premature end. The same mercenary spirit 
found expression some years later at Ephesus, 
where the excitement was fanned by fanat- 
icism. But in neither of these instances was 
the power of the truth so nearly neutralized 
as at Athens, where it was ‘‘to the Greeks 
foolishness,’’ and where, almost without excep- 
tion, Paul’s message was met either by rid- 
icule, or by polite but supercilious indifference. 

A still greater hindrance to the spread of 
Christianity proved to be the sinful propensi- 
ties of believers and their imperfect apprehen- 
sion of truth. Thus the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians were so confidently expecting the speedy 
return of their Lord that they became idle and 
improvident, a disgrace to the name they bore. 
And the church at Corinth, in the midst of 
that luxurious city, were especially prone to 
laxity in morals and to a spirit of ‘rivalry 
which coveted showy gifts while ‘tolerating 
disorderly practices. 

Besides these obstacles, both from without 
and from within the church, as the third mis- 
sionary journey drew to a close, Paul was met 
by prophecies of bonds and imprisonment 
awaiting him at Jerusalem, which would have 
turned back a man of weaker faith and less 
earnest and conseerated purpose. 

2. Encouragements. Probably, on the hu- 
man side, Paul’s Roman citizenship and the 
equity of Roman law were his greatest safe- 
guards. We know that both at Corinth and 
at Ephesus the arm of the law held back his 
perseeutors. But, while appreciating the pro- 
tection from this quarter, a greater source of 
strength must have been his consciousness of 
divine guidance, The gospel was not carried 
into Europe in accordance with any human 
plan; but the Spirit, while closing up the way 
Panl had marked out for himself, called him 
by a night vision into a new and more remote 
field. ‘And after the disheartening failure at 
Athens, when harassed by the report from 
the Thessalonian church and almost discour- 
aged by the opposition of the Jews in Corinth, 
another vision brought comfort and assur- 
ance, and for a year and a half he labored 
courageously and suecessfully in that center 
of influence. 


Then, again, we cannot easily overestimate’ 


the strength that came to a man of Paul’s 

large, warm heart from the companionship of 

faithful helpers like Silas, Timothy, Luke and 

others who labored with him. And the joy he 

felt in the suecess of his work must have more 

than compensated for all toil and hardship. 
' 
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Lydia, whose faith showed itself in generous 
hospitality; the Philippian jailer, whose first 
Christian service was a ministry of relief to 


the suffering missionaries; the persecuted | 


Thessalonians; the noble Bereans; the hand- 
ful of believers at Athens; the feeble little 
churches at many a point; the stronger ones 
at Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus—these all were 
his “joy and crown.”’ 

But grateful as were human companion- 
ships and encouraging as were gathered fruits, 
he was not dependent upon these or even upon 
special manifestations of divine guidance. 
Behind them all was God, in whom his faith 


rested and to whose care he could commend | 
the churches with unwavering confidence that | 


the word of his grace was ‘‘able to build them 
up and to give them an inheritance among all 
them which are sanctified.’ In this assur- 
ance he himself could face untried perils. 

3. Results. 
most fruitful in 
Not only was the knowledge of Christ carried | 
throughout Asia Minor and Greece, but at 
strategic points churches were founded through 
whose influence the gospel has extended around 
the world. 

But these churches were composed of im- 
mature and faulty Christians, who were ex- 
posed to bitter persecutions and fierce tempta- 
tions. In order to strengthen them to endure | 
trials and to reform abuses, Paul supplemented 
his public ministry by letters giving fuller in- 
struction where views were defective, elabo- 
rating the plan of salvation where there seemed 
lack of knowledge and sternly, but. in love, 
rebuking error where sin had brought retro- 
gression and reproach. To the Thessalonian 
church, so absorbed in their hopes for the 
future that they neglected the duties of the 
present life, his message was, ‘‘Study to be | 
quiet and to do your own business.”’ To the 
Corinthians, torn by party spirit and forget- 
ful of the claims of their weaker brethren, he | 
discoursed of love and incited to its exercise. | 
Nor was he content to write only to the | 
churches of his own founding. His heart 
went out to the church universal,and to the 
Christians at Rome he sent the most-elaborate | 
of his doctrinal as it was also one of his most 
practical epistles, the twelfth chapter alone 
covering the whole round of life’s duties. 

Our lessons have comprised only brief ex- 
tracts from these epistles, but our study has 
shown how inseparable are the ethical from 
the doctrinal teachings. The apostle saw 
clearly that faith in Christ prompted to faith- 
fulness in secular duties no less than to the 
exercise of spiritual gifts and his own life em- 
phasized what his letters enjoined. 

Nor can we have failed to notice how the 
law of love, as exemplified by Christ, is laid 
upon his followers both as the guiding prin- 
ciple of life and as the solution of all‘ diffi- 
culties in the church. It was in order to 
strengthen this bond of love between churches 
widely separated by race and former religious 
observances, as well as by distance, that Paul 
on his third missionary journey ga'hered 
from the Gentile Christians contributions for 
the “poor saints”? in Jerusalem, the first of 
many such offerings which have expressed and 
developed that love which “ never faileth.” 

The churches, Paul founded have perished 
and the territory they occupied is again mis- 
sionary ground. But his letters are as truly 
for the edification of the church and the in- 
dividual Christian today as they were in the 
first century, for they establish certain prin- 
ciples of action and state clearly the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity as they devel- 
oped under thé formative influence of the day 
and the man. 


am) ae | 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept, 925, Chureh Endeavor for the 
Months to Come. Mal. 3: 10, 1-18; 1 Cor. 
16: 1-14; ¥ Chron. 19: 9-11; Gal. 6: 1-10, 
What practical opportunities open? By what 

methods shall we improve them? How shall we 

enlarge our work for Christ? 
[See prayer meeting editorial.) ; 


This period was probably the | 
Paul’s missionary career. | 
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16 September 1897 


No matter how low 
the price, baking pow- 
ders of varying strength 
are expensive. 

They raise pretty well 
once or twice, and then, 
losing their strength, 
fail, and so waste good 
butter, flour,eggs, sugar, 
time and temper. 

Cleveland’s baking 
powder never varies, 


Ttda 


cience says that the coming 
man (aiso the {coming 
woman’’) will depend for 
food supply more on the 
chemist and the laboratory than 
on the products of the field and 
farm. However that may be, 
it is sure that intelligent people 
everywhere now depend upon 


Liebig¢ 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of 
Beef 


asa palatable. concentrated food 
product, indispensable as a 
stock for soups, sauces and made 
dishes, and as beef tea, nourish- 
ing and refreshing. 


There's only one Liebig ComPany’s 
that has the +ignature of the great 


chemist Liebig on the jar: 
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Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


APerrecT SUBSTITUTE FOR > 
MOTHERS MILK. FOR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 
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~ TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 
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' wegians, Swedes, Finns. 


16 September 1897 


Progress of the Kingdom 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AND ACTIVITY IN HONOLULU 
BY REV. DOUGLAS P. BIRNIE 


The population of Honolulu is made up of 
varied elements. Five languages are com- 
monly spoken. Every Sunday our church— 
the Central Union—through its members, 
teaches the gospel to five distinct peoples— 
Hawaiian, Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese. On the roll of the church are 
English, Americans, Germans, Danes, Nor- 
The city of Hono- 
lulu has about 30,000 inhabitants; of these 
only about 4,500 speak the English language. 
This includes all Europeans except Portu- 
guese. for the religious needs of these 4,500 
English-speaking people there is today an 
Anglican church—this has two congregations 
with different clergymen; the Central Union, 
an undenominational organization; the Chris- 
tian church; the Methodist Episcopal church ; 
the Seven Day Adventists; the Salvation 
Army; and the Mormons. Surely, enough to 
suit the tastes of all. The problems are of in- 
tense interest and are much the same as those 
which face Christian workers in the States. 
Here we have them all in miniature. Though 
some years ago the A. B. C. F. M. gave up its 
work in the islands, it still holds certain parcels 
of real estate and pays the salary of some of 
the teachers in the North Pacific Institute, 
the local theological seminary. Its successor 
is the Hawaiian Board, a local organization, 
which expends annually about $25,000, raised 
here for mission work in the Hawaiian Islands 
and some of the South Pacific stations. The 
main support of this board, in fact, almost 
the entire burden, is met by the church of 
which I am minister, and its board of man- 
agers are largely from our members. They 
aid the native Hawaiian churches, but have 
no authority over them or the property which 
they hold. 

In the work for the new races we hope to 
avoid some of the complications and mistakes 
of the last fifty years. Take as an illustra- 
tion the work for the Portuguese—a large and 
rapidly increasing element of the population. 
They are rooted in the soil. They have large 
families and enjoy perfect health. The work 
began with a Sunday school started by several 
of our members. This prospered. Finally a 
Portuguese pastor and teacher was secured. 
The work grew till at last within a few 
months has been dedicated a large and beau- 
tiful Portuguese Protestant church building, 
with Sunday schoo] rooms and the latest mod- 
ern conveniences. All is paid for except a 
small mortgage. The title to this property 
rests with the Hawaiian Board, and the finan- 
cial leadership is with them. Our church 
supplies a superintendent of the Sunday school 
and a number of capable teachers. In this 
way the enterprise is stimulated in self-de- 
velopment, but still is not thrown entirely 
upon its own resources. It has the benefit of 
wise counsel and leadership in spiritual and 
financial matters. 


The same course is pursued with reference 


_ to the Japanese work in the city. One of the 


most interesting experiments is that conducted 
for the Chinese by Mr. Frank Damon, son of 
Father Damon of the old Bethel Church. The 
beginning was small—a room in his father’s 
barn as a meeting place for the first class. 
Then a few boys were taken as boarders. 
More of the barn was transformed to dormi- 
tory and kitchen. Today for a school of about 
sixty asers the old barn still does duty, 
supplementing the new building erected dur- 
ing the last year. The appearance of this 
structure indicates Mr. Damon’s method. It 
is not patterned after the New England 
schoolhouse. It is Chinese in decoration and 
design, with due deference to modern con- 
veniences. All the work of the school in dor- 
mitory and kitchen is:done by the boys. 
Another of our enterprises is the Palama 
Hall or chapel. Situated in a neglected, 
crowded section of the town, it has a“large 
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field. Less than a year ago the land was 
bought, the building erected and equipped by 
one of our church members and his wife. A 
graduate of the Oakland Seminary was se- 
cured and the work begun. The building is 
in constant use. Certain features are a daily 
kindergarten, a large sewing class which in- 
cludes many boys, singing schools, a boys’ 
club, with games, a small library, etc., and 
once a month an entertainment consisting of 
music, recitations, talks, etc. To the last ad- 
mission is secured only by tickets given 
through the Sunday school. This work is 
carried on in the English language and thus 
far has been very successful. 

As for the church itself, we have reason to 
be thankful. We have had the pleasure of 
seeing many quietly ignore old differences. I 
have made Royalist as weleome as Republican, 
though the majority of the congregation sym- 
pathize with the present government. We 
have a vigorous home Sunday school with an 
average attendance of over 500. The congre- 
gation includes in its numbers President 
Dole and nearly all his cabinet, and two of 
the three Supreme Court justices. Some fifty 
of the teachers in our college and seminaries 
and a large percentage of our public school 
teachers worship with us. Ata recent prayer 
meeting where we discussed Christian work 
in colleges of the United States of America we 
had present graduates of Yale, Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan, Williams, Amherst, Harvard, 
Princeton, Wellesley, Smith, Cornell and sev- 
eral of the Western colleges and normal 
schools. A University Club has recently been 
established in the city. There is much truth 
in a recent suggestion that if Hawaii is an- 
nexed to the United States she should become 
a part of the State of Massachusetts. We 
have a vigorous society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and enthusiastically cel- 
ebrate the American holidays. The spiritual 
life is full of interest and the present day one 
of great import to the islands. A large part 
of the responsibility rests upon the member- 
ship of Central Union Church. 

What of the religious future of the islands? 
The answer is not easy to find. The longer I 
study the question the greater the difficulties 
appear. One thing is clear. The civilization 
will be of the Asiatic type or will follow that 
of the United States. The Hawaiian is not a 
controlling element in the problem. He will 
follow; he cannot lead. 


AN ADVANCE MOVEMENT 


For some years the Established Church of 
Scotland has had to face annual deficits and 
debts. It has repeatedly sent to its mission- 
aries the message to reduce expenses till 
many became discouraged. Last year Pro- 
fessor Charteris of Edinburgh laid before 
the General Assembly a carefully prepared 
scheme to increase interest at home. He 
urged that if definite information could be 
so placed before the churches as to secure the 
attention of each member, a larger income 
would be assured. After discussion the Gen- 
eral Assembly agreed to give the scheme a 
trial for nine months. If, at the end of that 
time, receipts were not greater, the order to 
reduce the missions was to be sent. Many 
doubted. Collections were already numerous 
and times were hard. But the advocates of 
the plan replied that increase of knowledge of 
the work would increase liberality and so 
benefit all other causes. 

A strong committee, mainly of influential 
laymen, was appointed, some members of 
which offered to visit every presbytery. Each 
presbytery which joined in the movement ap- 
pointed a committee to visit each church. 
Lectures were given. Lantern slides illus- 
trated the mission fields. Collectors sys- 
tematically visited the homes. During the 
summer garden parties were held, at which 
missionaries, with neighboring ministers, were 
present and made addresses. Several. hun- 
dred parishes were visited. After nine 
months it was found that the contributions 
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had inereased more than $40,000 over the 
previous year; and this is only the beginning. 
Enlarged interest assures still more rapid 
increase. The general feeling is one of hope 
and courage. There is nomore talk of giving 
up outlying missions. It is expected that the 
work may be considerably extended the com- 
ing year. 

It may be that here is a valuable suggestion 
for the committee of the American Board. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA AND THE MISSIONARIES 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine sent Julian 
Hawthorrre as its special commissioner to In- 
dia to report concerning the extent of the fam- 
ine and the condition of the people. In avery 
interesting article in the September number 
he pays a noble tribute to the missionaries, 
and gives the following picture of one of their 
families where he was a guest. It is in marked 
contrast with statements of some other trav- 
elers, of which F. Hopkinson Smith is a type, 
who describe missionaries and work without 
seeing either: 


The household consisted of the missionary 
and his wife and a young lady who was as- 
sisting them; three or four immaculate Mo- 
hammedan servants, at wages of from one to 
two dollars a month; a horse and buggy; a 
chapel; and, within the walls of the com- 
pound, some ranges of neat buildings for the 
accommodation of the native children who 
were supported and instructed by the mission. 
The family sat down thrice a day to a whole- 
some but Spartan meal. The husband worked 
with all his might from dawn to dark, and 
after dark in his study, helping distress, 
averting evil, cheering sorrow, enlightening 
ignorance, and praying with heart and soul to 
the God and Christ, who was more real to him 
than any earthly thing. His lovely, artless, 
human, holy wife, with faith like a little 
child’s, and innocent as a child, yet wise and 
steadfast in all that touched her work, labored 
as untiringly and selflessly as her husband, 
and so did the other angel in the house. 


. There were, perhaps, a hundred native chil- 


dren,.either orphaned or deserted, who had 
begun to get flesh on their bones, and were 
busy and happy in learning to read and write 
their native language, and in singing hymns 
of praise to the new living God who loves 
children, meeting morning and evening in the 
chapel for that purpose, and to listen to stories 
about this God’s loving dealings with his 
creatures, told by native Christian teachers 
and by the missionary himself. They also 
learned, for the first time in their lives, what 
it was to live in clean and orderly rooms, and 
to be fed abundantly and regularly, and to be 
treated with steady, intelligent and unselfish 
affection. These children would have died 
of the famine had not the mission found and 
saved them. Many of them, in spite of their 
present good appearance, were liable to suc- 
cumb at the first touch of any illness, for fam- 
ine fatally saps children’s constitutions, but 
they would be happy while they did live, and 
have an opportunity of discovering that there 
is a divine Spirit outside of cobblestones and 
brass monkeys. But, though the surround- 
ings and influences were of the loveliest 
Christian kind, there was no trace of that 
fanatic hunger for nominal converts—that 
blind eagerness to fasten the badge of the 
eross on the sleeve, whether or not it were in 
the heart—which has often been ascribed to 
missionary work. I confess that I had pre- 
pared myself to find something of the kind. 
But one must live with the missionaries of 
India in order to understand what they are 
doing and how they do it. From first to last 
during my sojourn in India I saw many na- 
tive Christians. Those that I saw are a re- 
markable and impressive body of men and 
women. I was always saying to myself, 
“They are like the people of the Bible.’””’ Some 
wore European dress; others did not. Their 
aspect was gentle, sincere and modest. 


O, for a life of leisure and broad hours 

To think and dream, to put away small things— 

This world’s perpetual leaguer of dull naughts; 

To wander like the bee among the flowers 

Till old age find us weary, feet and wings 

Grown heavy with the gold of many thoughts. 
—A. Lampman. 
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A GROWING DANGER 


We have observed in several recent novels 
written with a distinct Christian purpose a 
blemish which goes far towards rendering 
them difficult to be unreservedly commended. 
An illustration is found in each of the two 
latest stories by Mr. Hall Caine, The Manx- 
man and The Christian. The lofty religious 
intent of the author in each work is as plain 
as it is commendable. Whatever may be 
justly said of the plot or its development 
in either: instance, there can be no doubt that 
each story is intended not only to interest the 
reader profoundly but also to stimulate his 
spiritual nature. False ideas of religion are 
condemned and genuine consecration of heart 
and life is commended. 

Therefore it is the more surprising and 
painful to find in the former book one scene 
so suggestive of gross impurity that no claim 
of its supposed importance as a feature of a 
plot on the whole ennobling can justify it. It 
is a grave and damaging, and to our minds an 
entirely needless, blemish. In The Christian 
also there is a similar breach of good sense 
and good taste, although it is somewhat less 
offensive. In another story by a compara- 
tively unknown author, and a woman at that, 
we have just met with almost as obnoxious a 
scene, and this one had to be fairly thrust into 
the plot, having no natural connection with it. 
We could name more examples without much 
difficulty. 

How to account for such an indiscretion is 
puzzling. In no case has the author been one 
of the decadent school, who seek to go as near 
as possible to the line permitted by law in 
such matters without actually overstepping it. 
In Mr. Caine’s case we suppose his desire to 
be dramatic has tempted him too far. In some 
other instances it has seemed to us that a 
warning against impurity was intended but 
that the writer lacked ability to convey it 
fittingly. 

At any rate such scenes should not be in- 
troduced into books. It calls for a master to 
make use of them without bungling, and even 
a master often fails. There is too much mor- 
bidness and grossness in other departments of 
current literature without their finding their 
way into volumes written to do good. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE MODERN READER’S 

The publication by the Macmillan Company 
of the volume on Daniel and the Minor Proph- 
ets [50 cents] completes, we believe, the library 
of the books of the Old Testament in the 
Modern Reader’s Bible, by Prof. Richard 
Green Moulton of Chicago University. The 
issue of this series is an epoch in the history 
of the English Bible, and will give the multi- 
tudes who love the Bible a new and truer con- 
ception of Hebrew literature. It brings into 
view the beauty of literary form, which the 
ordinary reader would never discover in the 
common yersion, and helps to fasten passages 
in the memory, as well as to give them a dis- 
tinct literary character and place in history, 
These volumes are not a commentary, but the 
headings of sections are often more illumi- 
nating than pages of exegesis. They disavow 
any attempts at higher criticism, but the ar- 
rangements of topics and titles willassist many 
readers to employ intelligently methods of 
higher criticism. The work will bring to the 
notice of many a student of the Bible a world 
of meaning in passages which before had no 
interest for him. And it will add value and 
power to the spiritual equipment of those who 
read the Bible with a devotional, which is, 
after all, the highest, purpose. 

We venture to hope, also, that these vol 
umes will do something toward correcting 
that greatest mistake in the public education 
of this generation in our country—the prac- 
tical exclusion of the study of Hebrew liter- 
ature, Some day it will be discovered that 


the ban laid on the public schools of the land 
ef 
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against the study of the highest and purest 
teachings in the world not only involved im- 
mense loss in morality, but also in mental 
culture. On this point we cannot better state 
our own conviction than to quote from Pro- 
fessor Moulton: 


I write from the standpoint of literature, 
not of theology, and I cannot refrain from in- 
sisting once more upon the injury done to our 
liberal education by its ignoring of Biblical 
literature. The Hebrews, no less than the 
Greeks, were our literary ancestors; to train 
ourselves in the productions of the one and 
not of the other means a distorted culture. 
Criticism can never be scientific that makes 
its inductions from a single field, and the lit- 
erature it neglects is rich in forms of the first 
importance, both for their artistic interest 
and as vehicles of profound thought and pow- 
erful feeling. Nor can I understand those 
writers who seem to assume that in elabora- 
tion and finish of literary detail the Hebrew 
Seriptures are inferior to the productions of 
the Greeks. Comparisons of merit can never 
be more than personal judgments, but, speak- 
ing for myself as a student of world litera- 
ture, I do not know to what I should turn for 
specimens of literary perfection rather than 
to the rhapsodies of Habakkuk and Joel. 
And if to another class of readers this last 
remark appears objectionable, because of the 
sacredness of Seripture as a divine revela- 
tion, I can only answer that it must be a 
strange theology which can see incompatibil- 
ity between divine inspiration and perfection 
of literary setting. 

TO 


PROMOTE UNIVERSAL RELIGION 


The University Association is an outgrowth 
of the congresses held in connection with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. Its 
headquarters are in Chicago and it has out- 
lined five yearly courses of study in history, 
literature, civics and political economy, as- 
tronomy and geology. Theoutlines of the first 
two courses have already appeared in Prog- 
ress, a monthly magazine issued by the associ- 
The first number of the third volume 
of the magazine, for September, begins a spe- 
cial course on Universal Religion, to be con- 
tinued through twelve months. This number 
has articles on the Origin of the Course by 
Hon. C. C. Bonney; on Principles of Com- 
parative Theology, by Prof. Max Muller; on 
the History of Culture, by Dr. Otis T. Mason; 
also articles by experts on Religions of the 
American Races, of Africa, of Oceanica and 
Australia. 

The course for the year, as projected, de- 
votes the first six months to other religions 
than the Jewish and Christian. The religions 
of Japan, China India and Turkey are to be 
deseribed by native writers, and edited, so far 
as need be, by American scholars. Ancient 
religions of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, etc., 
will be treated by eminent scientists in Euro- 
pean and American universities. The last six 
months are to be devoted to the Jewish and 
Christian religions and to the comparison of 
Christianity with other religions. Two of these 
months will be occupied by studies of the vari- 
ous denominations. Under the head of Chris- 
tian churches are classed Christian Scientists 
and Mormons. The series will conclude with 
an extended article by the editor, Dr. Edmund 
H. Buckley, on the Science and Philosophy of 
Religion. ; 

The scope of this work, as thus outlined, 
and as illustrated by the volume before us, is 
thoroughly comprehensive, The centers of 
learning in both continents are laid tinder con- 
tribution to furnish instruction and many 
eminent names appear in the prospectus. The 
mention of a few of them will indicate the 
care and impartiality with which they have 
been selected. Here are Professors Flinders 
Petrie, University College of London; De La 
Saussaye, of the University of Amsterdam; 
S. F. Salmond, of the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen; C. C. Everett, of Harvard; S. I. 
Curtiss, of Chicago Seminary; Williston 
Walker, of Hartford; and T. J. Shahan, of the 
Catholic University in Washington. 


The magazine is fully illustrated. Outlines 


of questions are presented for weekly reviews 
Judicious selections from a wide range of 
reading illustrate and corroborate many of 
the articles. If the promise of the first num- 
ber is carried out Progress for the coming 
year will be a very valuable, compact library 
on universal religion. The subseription price 
is $3.75 per annum. 


TWO BOOKS FOR SPECIFIC CLASSES 


The Librarian of the Sunday School (Baton 
& Mains. 35 cents] is a manual, prepared by 


Elizabeth L. Foote, to which is added achap- 


ter on the Sunday School Library, by Martha 
T. Wheeler. The mechanical and executive 
relations of the library are discussed ly, 
yet tersely, so that the book may serve well as 
a hand-book to aid librarians in their practical 
work. We should think it as applicable, also, 
in large part, to town libraries as to those of 
Sunday schools. The special chapter on the 
Sunday School Library takes the subject up 
with reference to its more moral and spiritual 
aspects and gives many useful suggestions. 

Rey. Thomas Chalmers is the author of An 
Evangelical Catechism {18 cents], which is 
used by the First Congregational Church of 
Port Huron, Mich. Impelled by the evident 
necessity of a more thorough Christian train- 
ing of the young in many communities, the 
author has prepared this catechism, and every 
child in his parish passes through his hands, 
receiving instruction from him in connection 
with the use of the book. It is short, practical 
and evangelical, and cannot fail to do real 
good. Weare not prepared to call it the ideal 
catechism, but we have no hesitation in com- 
mending it to those who are looking for some 
work of the sort. 


RELIGIOUS 


Rey. Ernst Gerben, a Lutheran pastor and 
author, has written a volume on baptism 
called Baptizein [Lutheran Book Concern. 
$1.00). It is a study of the teaching of the 
Scriptures and of church history. It is in the 
form of a dialogue. The author opposes im- 
mersionism earnestly and the weight of logic 
certainly is on his side. But his argument, 
although lucid and forcible, is not as well 
adapted as it might have been to convince 
those who have been brought up to believe the 
opposite view of the subject. His antagonist 
makes a less vigorous defense here and there 
than the author’s own interests call for and 
than many a Baptist would have offered. 
With the substantial teaching of the work, — 
however, it seems to us that any candid and © 
unprejudiced mind must agree and many 
readers undoubtedly will derive enlightenment 
and conviction from its pages. But a few 
amendments and somewhat less of scornful- 
ness of tone towards opponents would render 
it considerably more effective. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In Problems of Nature [Brentano’s. $1.50] 
are gathered a number of the published writ- 
ings of Dr. Gustay Jaeger, edited and trans- 
lated by Dr. H. G. Schlichter. Dr. Jaeger is 
aman of some eminence, especially in Eng- 
land, in connection with discoveries and im- 
provements in the department of hygiene, 
and is also a specialist in organic science. He 
was one of the earliest converts to Darwinism 
and has aided largely by his publications dur- 
ing the last thirty years in extending the 
knowledge of the discoveries of Darwin, and 
in adding something to their value by his own 
independent work. Among these papers are 
one on The Origin and Development of the 
Present Organisms, one on The Origin of 
Species, one on the Animal Soul and one on 
The Influence of the Force of Gravitation on 
the Development of the Animal Kingdom, in 
the first or zodlogical part of the book. In the 
second, the anthropological portion, are papers 
on ‘The Source of the Vital Forces, The Doc- 
trine of Infection, The Physiological Influence 
of Variety of Work, The Origin of the Human 
Language, and others. And in part third, 
which is miscellaneous, the paper of 
interest is that on Darwinism and 
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The class of readers to which such essays as 
those contained in this work appeal is, of 
course, limited in extent, but it will read what 
Dr. Jaeger has to say, as it has in the past, 
with interest, because of its willingness to 
have both sides of any given question dis- 
cussed and because of his ability and candor. 

‘The relation of: playgrounds to character 
already has been recognized by intelligent 
educators as close, but the influence of the 
playground and ‘its life upon character is be- 
ing appreciated at present better than ever. 
Whether the Duke of Wellington ever said it 
or not there is plenty of truth in the remark 
attributed to him—that Waterloo was really 
won\on the playing field at Eton. And the 
playgrounds in connection with the public 
schools in our large cities have a value, and 
afford an opportunity in respect to moral cul- 
ture, much greater than people ever appreci- 
ated. Hducational Value of Our Children’s 
Playgrounds, by S. V. Tsanoff, is a work 
written with a purpose of setting forth for 
the. common comprehension the true signifi- 
cance of the playground. The work might 


* haye been accomplished as effectively in a 


much shorter book, but the author has written 
intelligently and effectively and has made his 
readers understand that the outside of a 
-schoolroom, no less than the inside, has to do 
with the training of the young, and the re- 
sponsibility of educators for the provision 
and management of suitable playgrounds 
needs to be recognized more fully than at 
present. 


MORE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Cosmopolitan puts Pres. E, B. Andrews 
as its frontispiece, announcing him to be the 
head of the new university which is to be 
earried on without cost to all who ask its 
services. Next, it describes itself, in an illus- 
trated article, as having the largest clientele 
of intelligent readers in the world. Its circu- 
lation is 300,000. It gives an account of its 
history, its plant and its plans, including the 
Cosmopolitan University. A new story by 
Julian Gordon begins this month, the scene 
of which is laid in Boston. The other most 
notable articles are The Real India, by Julian 
Hawthorne, who was sent by the magazine to 
describe the famine, an account of the Klon- 
dyke region, and a criticism of modern col- 
lege education by Dr. Andrews. The article 
by Mr. Hawthorne, strikingly and terribly 
realistic, contains one of the noblest tributes 
to the missionaries we have seen anywhere. 

McClure’s has a straightforward account of 
the cleaning of the streets of New York, by 
George E. Waring, Jr., which illustrates one 
of the secrets of his success—his power of in- 
spiring men to do their best. It gives one an 
idea of the magnitude of the work to learn 
that on an average 924 miles of streets are 
swept every day, a distance greater than from 
New York to Chicago. Other notable features 
besides the stories are a series of fine portraits 
of Henry Clay, an excellent article giving in- 
formation on the Klondyke region, and an 
account by the keeper of the manuscripts of 
the British Museum, Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the 
discoveries of manuscripts, in the last twenty 
years, which help to decide the question, 
When were the gospels written? 


NOTES 


Austin Dobson’s daughter has joined a 
missionary settlement in Bombay. 


Publishers’ fall announcement lists 
show a restricted output for the year. 


— The House Beautiful hereafter will be 


" published by H. S. Stone & Co. of Chicago, 


publishers of The Chap Book. 


—— Ibsen is.an assiduous and scrutinizing 
reader of the daily press. He finds therein a 
record of the foibles, vanities and evil passions 
of humanity, which is grist for his somber, 

_ pessimistic mill. 


— The United States Government is issu- 


ing a history of the War of the.Rebellion 
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which has already cost $2,300,000. When fin- 
ished it will consist of 112 volumes, and the 
total estimated cost is $3,000,000. 


— The Treasury Department rules that 
“productions of American artists are still to 
be admitted free of duty, when accompanied 
by a properly authenticated certificate in con- 
formity with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 


— The confusing ideas about geography 
of persons otherwise well informed are aston- 
ishing. When each newspaper brings inter- 
esting news from Alaska, India, Mexico, Tur- 
key and South Africa, given in haphazard 
order, it is not strange that their localities 
become hopelessly mixed in the minds of 
readers. A good atlas is comparatively rare 
in family libraries. It ought to be consiiered 
as necessary as the dictionary and oftener 
used. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mittin & Co. Boston. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited by Richard 
Grant White, with additional notes by Helen G. 
Cone. pp. 198. 40 cents. 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 
BALLADS OF LosT HAVEN. By Bliss Carman. pp. 
117. $1.00. 
Pilgrim Press. Boston. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA YEAR-BOOK. Selected and ed- 
ited by Grace L. Duncan. pp. 386. $1.00. 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston. 
STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES FOR THE YEAR 
1896. By Horace G. Wadlin. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

A THOUGHTLESS SEVEN. pp. 96. 50 cents. 

PEACE, PERFECT PEACE. By F. B. Meyer. pp. 
82. .25 cents. . 

CHRIST REFLECTED IN CREATION. By D.C. Mc- 
Millan. pp. 77. 25 cents. 

YET SPEAKING. By A. J. Gordon, D.D. pp. 155. 
50 cents. 

Ways TO Win. By Dyson Hague. pp. 123. 50 
cents. 

LECTURES ON PROPHECY. By Rev. B. H. Charles, 
D.D. pp. 320. $1.25. 

Se. NANSEN. By J. A.-Bain. pp. 160. 75 
cents. 

SAE AND KEPT. By F. B. Meyer. pp. 154. 50 
cents. 

A Hory Lirz. By Rey. G. H. C. Maegregor. pp. 
142. 50 cents. 

RELICS OF PRIMEVAL LIFE. By Sir W. J. Daw- 
son, LL.D, F.R.S. pp. 336, $1.50. 

CHINA AND FORMOSA. y Rev. James Johnston. 
pp. 400. $1.75. * 
‘ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

JOHN MARMADUKE. By Samuel H. Church. pp. 
328. $1.25. 

ULYSSES S. GRANT. By W. C. Church. pp. 473. 
$1.50. 

RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. By D. G. 
Brinton, M.D., LL. D:, Se. D. pp. 264. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE EXPRESS MESSENGER. By Cy Warman. pp. 
238. $1.25. 
AN OLD-FIELD SCHOOL-GIRL. By Marion Harland. 
pp. 208. $1.25. ; 
THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Sir Joshua 
Fiteh, LL.D. pp. 277. $1.00. 
American Book Co. New York. 
Re OF JAPAN. By R. Van Bergen. pp. 294. 
NATURAL ELEMENTAL GEOGRAPHY. By J. W. 
peer pp. 144. 60 cents. 
ret EAR IN FRENCH. By L.C.Syms. pp. 314. 
¢ T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
IsataAH. A Srupy oF CHAPTERS I.-XII. By 
H. G. Mitchell. pp. 263. $2.00. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York, , 
MANUAL OF PHysIcAL DRILL. By First Lieut. 
KE. L. Butts, U.S. A. pp.175. $1.25. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. By H. P. Judson, LL. D. 


pp. 244. 60 cents. 


Wolcott & West. Syracuse. 
CRUCIFIXION. By J. H. Osborne. pp. 85. 


Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 
THE Firru GospeL. By Charles Roads, D. D. 
pp. 112. 50 cents. 
LIGHT FROM Eaypr. By Rey. J. N. Fradenburgh, 
D.D. pp. 400. $1.25. 
eons Port. By W. A. Quayle. pp. 352. 


MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
By Prof. W. W. Martin. pp. 420. $2.00. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Vol. II. 
By G. H. Dryer, D.D. pp. 635. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS 


U. S. Com. on Boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. Washington. 
REPORT. VOL. I., HISTORICAL. 


Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
SouTH AMERICAN TRADE OF BALTIMORE. By 
Frank R. Rutter, Ph. D. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


September. SUNBEAM.—DONAHOE’S.—AMERICAN 
ITCHEN.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE.—FORUM.— 
Book NrEws.—NoRtTH AMERICAN REVIEW.— 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK.—THE YOUNG 
MAN.—MvSIC.—AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.—NEW ENGLAND.—EDUCATIONAL 
REViEwW.—Book BUYER.—CENTURY.—NORTH- 
FIELD ECHOES.—KINDERGARTEN NEws.—IN- 
TERNATIONAL. 
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Current Thought 
AT HOME 

Having in mind, probably, Dr. Greer’s re- 
cent action declining election to a position 
which would bring him in line for the bish- 
opric, the Church says: “It is getting to be 
commonly understood and patiently acqui- 
esced in that no rector of an important city 
parish can be expected to accept a bishopric. 
And these declinations are praised in some of 
our church papers as showing only a proper 
realization of the growing importance of the 
city payish as compared with the diocese. It 
is against such an excuse as this that, for the 
sake of the church, we desire to enter our 
protest... . And this excuse of claiming pri- 
ority for the parish over the diocese in declin- 
ing a bishopric is only another symptom of the 
tendency to grow towards congregationalism. 
The parish is not more important than the 
diocese, though it may have more communi- 
cants and pay a higher salary. If it is then 
we are a Congregational church, not an Epis- 
copal. ... Our church needs the largest men 
of all shades of opinion in its House of Bish- 
ops, if for no other reason just now than to 
show. us what a great and divine office it is _ 
and to make it so great and divine that no 
city rector hereafter will think he is losing 
in station or influence or power for good 
when he accepts an episcopal election.’’ 


ABROAD 


The Saturday Review holds that ‘‘more 
than one reputation for political wisdom, and 
even for common sense and common political 
prudence, will be lost before the question of 
Indian frontier troubles has been relaid upon 
the shelf. Since 1842 there has been no such 
tumbling down of a house of cards as we are 
now witnessing. ... The causes of the out- 
break of 1842 were in effect identical with 
those of the rising which we are now wit- 
nessing—viz., the profound hatred and dis- 
trust engendered by our invasion of an unof- 
fending neighbor’s territory, an insufficient 
military force to overawe our victim and a 
very difficult theater of operations ’’; and The 
Spectator asserts that ‘“‘what we are paying 
for, and deserve to pay for, is our unwilling- 
ness to grasp the Turkish nettle boldly. If it 
had been known in India that we alone had 
dared to coerce the sultan, and that he had 
trembled at our words, we should have had no 
outbreak on the frontier. Instead, the fanat- 
ical Mohammedans would have asked, ‘ Where 
is the use of defying a race who can make their 
will felt even at Roum, and before whom even 
the khalif has to humble himself in fear?’ ’”’ 

Shakspere: Puritan and Recusant, is the 
title of a new book by Rev. T. Carter, an Eng- 
lish divine. The first review of this book 
which we have seen, that of the London 
Chronicle, admits that Mr. Carter proves that 
“ John Shakespeare was a Protestant; that he 
was placed on Lucy’s list of recusants not as 
a Papist, but as a Puritan, equally obnoxious 
to the Elizabethan Prelatists; and that most 
of his troubles were obstinately self-inflicted, 
and cheerfully endured for conscience’ sake. 
Before the persecution of the Puritans became 
acute, he was active and popular in Stratford, 
and took a prominent part in all measures 
against the Romanists, especially in defacing 
the chapel, mutilating the images and selling 
the vestments, but after the suppression of 
the prophesyings, and under the severe regi- 
men of Archbishop Whitgift, when the local 
authorities were forced to carry out the policy 
of the church, and Puritans were liable to 
fines and imprisonment, Shakespeare took a 
course which was natural and common amongst 
recusants of all kinds, conveying his lands 
and goods to intimate friends in order to 
avoid confiscation’’; but it scoffs at the con- 
tention that William Shakespeare had hearty 
sympathy with Puritanism, or that his works 
can be quoted from fairly to prove that he 
had. 


This originality which men so strive after 
is not newness; it is genuineness,—Ruskin. 
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Open Air Services Disins the Past Summer 


BOSTON 


Every Wednesday evening this summer 
there has been a short open air service at the 
entrance to the Park Street Church. A cabi- 
net organ leads the singing of a chorus choir, 
and a ten or fifteen minute address is given by 
a layman, a new speaker appearing each 
week. Major Whittle led off. 

Gratifying results have been obtained. Tre- 
mont Street is always thronged with aimless 
drifters and pleasure seekers in the early 
evening, and the novelty of an open air sery- 
ice is sure to attract a crowd. The affair is 
decorous and dignified. The people listen 
with respect. Then they follow the worship- 
ers indoors, and that is just the end aimed at. 
The open air meeting is meant to bring 
the unchurched masses within reach of thor- 
ough-going evangelistic methods. From fif- 
teen to twenty people are captured in this way 
every time the experiment is made. ‘They 
are mainly artisans of the upper grade, and 
the common barrier in the way of their ac- 
cepting Christ is a shallow skepticism. 

At Bromfield Street Methodist Church a 
somewhat similar undertaking has been en- 
tered upon. A group of people gather under 
the Norman archway and sing gospel hymns. 
Strangers who come up to listen get a hearty 
handshake and an invitation to the service in- 
side. This work—a mere song service with- 
out preaching—has greatly increased the size 
of the evening congregations. 

BEACH SERVICES NEAR 

Open air services, under the direction of 
Rey. J. P. Bixby, president of Revere Lay 
College, were started at Crescent Beach eleven 
years ago. Since then this work has grown, 
and during the past summer out-of-door meet- 
ings have been held at two points on Crescent 
Beach, as well as at Beachmont and at Win- 
throp Beach. 

The first gospel carriage used at any of 
these services was the first one ever built. 
Made in Cambridge seventeen years ago for 
Henry N. Pierson, the evangelist, it was 
brought by him to Crescent Beach. Although 
it carried an organ and fourteen singers, it 
“was too cumbersome, and the present car- 
riage, selected for its lightness, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Bixby five or six years ago. 
This will carry a small organ and six or eight 
- workers, and can be rapidly drawn over an 
average road by two horses, while without its 
passengers it can readily make its way to any 
desired point on a sandy beach. A broad 
step at the rear makes an excellent platform 
for short gospel addresses. 

The open air services at Crescent Beach had 
for several years to make their way against 
thirty-two liquor saloons. But during those 
days, and especially since 1892, when the 
saloon was driven from Revere by the ballot, 
Mr. Bixby and his helpers were gradually 
winning the good will of the people. With 
such speakers as the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
with good gospel soloists and popular singing 
led by cornet or organ, the people were greatly 
attracted. Many also were helped. to Chris- 
tian decision through the cards which were 
distributed quietly to those who desired them, 
which the people were invited to sign that 
each one might thereby pledge himself to be 
a “follower of Jesus Christ forever.’’ 

Since the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Park, however, the gospel carriage workers 
have been prohibited from the State domain, 
but, through the courtesies of a swing owner 
and the leader at the band stand, they have 
been enabled to hold services at two desirable 
points close to the park line. At the band 
stand the popular airs played by the orchestra 
have been interspersed with gospel solos and 
songs and by addresses from the carriage. A 
vacant lot at Beachmont has also been placed 
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Successful Experimentation in Several Places 


at the disposal of Mr. Bixby by the owner of 
a neighboring refreshment booth. Besides 
Mr. Bixby and students from Lay College, 
Rey. Dr. Mason, secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, and Mr. 
A. B. Green, Sunday school superintendent 
of the Associate Church, Revere, may be 
specially mentioned as speakers, while the 
gospel solos of Mr. N. Eaton Burkett have 
been most effective. 

_ Open air services were begun last year at 
Winthrop Beach, where they were conducted 
on Sunday afternoons during the month of 
August by four Winthrop ministers in turn 
and by one layman, Mr. F. A. Allen, at 
whose suggestion the services were under- 
taken. Hymn slips were distributed among 
the people and the music was ably led by Mr. 
A. H. Cassidy, cornetist. This year a com- 
mittee of ministers and laymen, representing 
the Methodist, Baptist and Congregational 
churches, arranged for services to be held 
every Sunday afternoon -during July and 
August. Each of the ministers on the com- 
mittee has spoken at the services, while other 
speakers of note were Rev. W. E. Witter, 
M. D., a former medical missionary from 
Assam, Deacon C. W. Perkins, Rev. E. H. 
Sweet, who spoke of The Greatest Ship Ever 
Built, and Messrs. Cole and Getchel of Bos- 
ton, who told of the power of God to deliver 
them from the bondage of opium and rum. 
Deacon E. B. Hooper of Revere, one of the 
committee, also secured the help of Mr. Bixby 
and his workers, who drove over from Cres- 
cent Beach for five of these services. 

The services at Winthrop Beach were at- 
tended by hundreds of people. Mothers 
brought their babies in carriages, children 
and young people gathered in groups on the 
sand, while the piazza of Y oung’s Hotel was 
crowded, Bigyclists stopped on the crest to 
listen, teams tarried and for several, succes- 
sive Sundays one fashionable equipage came 
from Cottage Park especially to attend the 
beach services. There was a strong demand 
for their continuance after Sept. 1, but this 
was found impracticable. One Monday, as 
Mr. Bixby was on a railroad train, the con- 
ductor asked if he had not seen him the day 
before, and then expressed his appreciation of 
the open air service which he had attended at 
Winthrop Beach. j 

But the services at Crescent Beach and 
Beachmont have also been conducted to some 
extent during the week, as well as on every 
pleasant Sunday, since last Easter, three of 
them being held on the average each Lord’s 
Day. Over 100 services have already been 
held and they will probably continue until 
November. Thus has the message of him 
who taught by the Sea of Galilee been told in 
song and story to thousands who have gath- 
ered at our own sea beaches. 

ARTHUR TRUSLOW. 


LITTLETON 


Last year we held a few open air services as 
an experiment. The effort met with so much 
success that we resolved to start in earlier 
this season. We have three churches—Bap- 
tist, Unitarian and Congregational. Half a 
mile from the center is a pleasant common 
surrounded by tall pine trees. Close by stands 
the Baptist church. The Baptist brethren 
permitted the use of their settees, chairs and 
small organ. A joint committee brought these 
out and put them in place on the common. 
Each church in turn was responsible for lead- 
ership and conduct of the meeting, Christian 
Endeavor and Guild members co-operating 
with the pastors. 

Meetings began with praise service about 
6 Pp. M., each church using its own song-books 
in turn. We had no formal addresses. Brief 
remarks by the leader upon a subject pre- 


viously announced were followed by contri- 
butions of Seripture, prayer and remarks by 
all who were disposed. Axt informal talk from 
a visiting clergyman sometimes added interest. 

The first time the Unitarians led it was too 
damp to sit out of doors, and the Baptist breth- 
ren courteously opened their vestry. It was 
crowded. Many were present then and sub- 
sequently who have seldom, if ever, appeared 
at an evening meeting. The open air sessions 
have numbered from 250 to 300 in the congre- 
gations. Seats were crowded, while surround- 
ing fences, piazzas and carriages were filled 
with reverent listeners, many of whom never 
cross the threshold of a church. 

The meetings began in early July—June 
this year being too inclement—and continued 
till the days were too short. The effort was 
certainly worth while, and we recommend 
other small churches to go and do likewise. 

AMELIA A. FROST. 


PORTLAND 


(ieee 

The St. Lawrence Congregational Church 
established in 1882 summer outdoor meetings. 
For sixteen summers these services have been 
continued without break from the first Sabbath 
in June until the last Sabbath in September. 
They have always been held at five o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon, and always on the same 
ground, a vacant corner lot well shaded and 
commanding a fine view of the Casco Bay 
and its picturesque islands. This meeting 
place is in every way advantageous for the 
work. Not only is it an attractive spot, but 
it is situated in the midst of a thickly populated 
community, within our own parish limits, on 
Munjoy Hill, and including many houses and 
people of the poorer class. On this ground is 
a plank platform six feet square, and on one 
side a large, strong box containing some 300 or 
more camp stools to seat the ladies, the aged 
and the infirm. A committee has these stools 
in charge, distributing them and re-collect- 
ing them after service. A committee on 
music is also on the ground taking charge of 
the singing, which is congregational. With 
a strong leader the people always sing well. 
To me falls the duty of providing the preach- 
ing. My aim is to secure the best speakers 
possible, insisting always that the soul-saving 
gospel be presented. This is uniformly done. 
The ev:«ngelical pastors of the city respond 
kindly and gladly to the eall. Always, when 
not absent from home, I am on the ground and 
have charge of the service. The services are 
simple, informal and brief, seldom ever con- 
tinuing longer than forty-five minutes. The 
audiences vary with the weather and the 
advertised speaker. They range generally 
from 300 to 600.- Several times more than a 
thousand persons have been in attendance. 
We judge that full one-half the congregations 
are either non-churel-going people or _yery 
irregular church attendants. A large ’ pro- 
portion of these are regularly present at these 
open air services. The audience is not made 
up of a curious, indifferent and shifting throng, 
but has become staid, respectable and attentive 
tothe Word. A large number of young people 
are always present. 

One most observable effect of these meetings 
is their elevating influence upon: the commu- 
nity. Our city pastors are united in their 
estimation and commendation of their char- 
acter and usefulness. No attempt has ever 
been made ‘‘ to draw the net’’ or to determine 
results. This would be as much out of place 
and as detrimental to these services as in a 
regular church service. We prefer to allow 
the people to go home with the truth’s impres- 
sion on their minds, and leave results to the 
Holy Spirit’s ministry. I cannot say that 
these meetings have brought many families 
into our chureh or congregation. We never” 
advertise these services in connection with 
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our church, nor advertise the church in these 
services. Our purpose has been to carry the 
gospel to those who will not come to the 
churches to hear it preached, and to give it 
to them free of cost. Once each summer we 
have a temperance service. The venerable 
Gen. Neal Dow has often spoken from our 
platform. This year, as last year, the W. C. 
T. U. oceupied the platform at the temperance 
meeting. 

My long experience in this form of church 
work convinces me that open air preaching is 
a practicable method of reaching many of the 
non-church-going class. A great number who 
now pass by our church doors may be at- 
tracted by the ringing voice of the outdoor 
preacher. In place of one I would there were 
a dozen such open air services in our city 
in summertime. By some means we must 
make the self-excluded, unchurched people 
feel that we who build and support the 
churches care enough for their souls to go out 
after them with our Lord’s gracious invita- 
tion. We are confident that our success in 
these services has fully justified our efforts 
in the past and warrants their future con- 
tinuance, and even larger endeavors and sac- 
rifices in their support. A. H. Wrieut. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 10. 


At a meeting of the Ministerial Union of our 
city, held early in the summer, it was decided 
that. the various evangelical churches be in- 
vited and requested to unite in a series of open 
air evening services to be held during July 
and August. The churches, with one excep- 
tion, entered heartily into the scheme. Various 
committees were appointed—one on general 
arrangements, time, place, another on print- 
ing, another on music. Arrangements were 
made to hold five meetings in different parts 
of the city, at the same hour, 6.30 Pp. M., and to 
use practically the same order of service. 

Our church, Bethany Congregational, being 
somewhat isolated and the only one in the 
North End of town, was practically put in 
charge of the service in that quarter. Our 
first work was to secure the use of a fine, 
well-shaded lawn, one block distant from the 
church, and seat it with rough plank, camp- 
meeting style. Our organist took charge. of 
the music, and a chorus choir assisted with 
the singing. I say assisted because the audi- 
ence did most of it. We used good, old-fash- 
ioned hymns—Rock of Ages, Nearer, My God, 
to Thee, etc. We believe they leave a better 
impression and do more good in such a service 
than any other class of church music. We 
usually secured the services of two pastors 
for each service—one to preside and the other 
to preach; spirited singing and short, thirty- 
minute sermons was our rule. 

Our meetings were a complete success. 
Large, interested, enthusiastic audiences were 
present at every service. Men and women 
who will not attend services in the church, 
and who had not attended a gospel service in 
years, were present, and seed was sown that 
will bring forth much fruit in due season. 
Our church members have not lost interest, as 
they are likely to do, during the hot months, 


and we are all ready to enter upon a hard 


winter’s campaign against sin. 
IT heartily recommend the plan to every pas- 


tor who would wage the battle the whole year 


round. I will gladly send detailed plan and 
sample program to any who desire them. 
J. B. GONZALES. 


‘There is a point at which Calvinism and 
Universalism are one. They have a common 
principle, or rather there is a principle in 
Calvinism which, if it is contemplated exclu- 
Sively, leads of necessity to Universalism, 
and that ‘is the exceeding great love where- 
with he hath loved us.”’ If we start from 


* that and take nothing but that, if we do not 


take God’s sovereignty along with it, we are 
inevitably Universalists. But we must com- 
bine it with sovereignty and freedom.—John 
Duncan. ; : 
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In and Around Boston 


Sunday in the Churches 

Dr. W. E. Barton gave at Shawmut Church, 
in the morning, the first of a series of- the 
newly discovered Logia, treating the one re- 
ferring to the moteand the beam. Rev. S. C. 
Bushnell was in the Old South pulpit. Dr. 
Donald was at Trinity, after a refreshing sum- 
mer in France. Rey. G. C. Lorimer, D.D., 
who has also just returned from abroad, 
gave at Tremont Temple some of his impres- 
sions of English ecclesiastical matters. 

The Union Church congregation is now re- 
joicing in the improvements wrought during 
the summer in the interior of the edifice. 
These have altered to a large extent, and 
greatly for the better, the appearance of the 
large auditorium. A new organ has been put 
in and the floor of the choir gallery raised. 
New carpets and redecorated walls and ceil- 
ings are also greatly appreciated improve- 
ments. Mr. and Mrs. Loomis have established 
themselves for the winter at the Hotel Oxford. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas was in his pulpit again 
after his usual summer absence in England, in 
the course of which he preached three Sun- 
days at the City Temple as well as elsewhere 
in London. He was greeted by large congre- 
gations at Brookline last Sunday and on next 
Friday evening will give an account of his 
summer observations. 


Mr. [lills’s New Enterprise 

Rev. B. Fay Mills spoke last Sunday morn- 
ing at the Church of the Disciples (Unitarian). 
He was introduced by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
who conducted the devotional services. Mr. 
Mills’s subject was The Gospel of Going On. 
He took as a kind of motto text Rey. 21: 5— 
“Behold I make all things new.’’ There 
was a legitimate place in the world, he said, 
for reactionists, conservatives and progres- 
sives. The latter preach the gospel for the 
future, and this was his gospel. This is a 
world of constant change. ‘The new things 
are the best things. Science is constantly 
surprising us with discoveries. The changes 
in the moral and spiritual realm are no less 
wonderful than those in the physical realm. 
Moral standards do not remain the same. 
What was right a few years ago is not right 
now. What is right now will be wrong to- 
morrow. He would not criticise, neither would 
he worship, the heroes of the Bible. Noah was 
a great prophet, buthe wasadrunkard. Abra- 
ham had great faith, but he was cruel and 
cowardly. Paul was a great leader, but he 
was an apostle of injustice and intolerance, 
an apologist for slavery and a despiser of 
women. We also shall be moral monstrosi- 
ties to our descendants. They will look at us 
as we look at the troglodytes from which we 
sprang. Weare not merely to be co-workers 
with God in the future; we also are to be 
creators. 

We leave the cross behind us, but let us 
guard the sacred fire. We cast off dogma, but 
we keep enthusiasm. Let the old statements 
go. Let us love them as we love the memory 
of our mothers. The incarnation—let it be 
not special, but general. All men are begotten 
of God. Redemption—let it be merged in the 
thought of continuous creation. The atone- 
ment—lI mentioned it to a friend the other day, 
and though he was a so-called Christian he 
almost swore at me. But let us make it a 
universal law. God does, indeed, give his life 
formen. Somust we. Weare to bea part of 
God. Heaven and hell—there are better con- 
ceptions than these to inspire and warn. The 
Holy Spirit—that will never be outgrown. 
God will continue always to breathe on men. 

Give yourself to the belief of the gospel of 
going on. Believe in God’s love in Jesus if 
you want to, but believe in God’s love in every 
one. Almost the only sin is the failure to be- 
lieve in the gospel of going on. And it is not 
to be atoned for by the blood of bulls or of 
goats or of men. Heaven will be a hideous 
hell some day when we have conceptions of 
the future of whieh we cannot now conceive. 


At the close of the sermon Mr. Horace Sears 
stepped forward and read an address to Mr. 
Mills, stating that a committee of gentlemen, 
whose names he mentioned, had been formed 
as a result of Mr. Mills’s visit to Boston in the 
early summer, in which he had announced his 
change of views. This committee had secured 
pledges amounting to several thousand dollars 
to provide expenses for services to be held in 
Music Hall under the leadership of Mr. Mills. 
The committee believed he had a gospel for 
needy Boston and that he could meet the 
wants of the age. They invited him formally 
to speak on Sundays in Music Hall during the 
coming year, beginning probably about the 
middle of October. 

Mr. Mills replied that after careful thought 
and investigation he had decided to accept 
the invitation. The effort that he expected to 
make would. be of a sort that had never before 
been attempted in the world. It will be with- 
out any tradition to govern it. It would have 
been impossible at any previous time to at- 
tempt it. It remains to be seen whether or 
not it will succeed at present. It may take 
more than one generation. T’o understand a 
doctrine people need to get it into their blood. 
But old theories and dogmas have lost their 
popular grip. People are going: about as 
sheep having no shepherd. Mr. Mills said 
he believed he had a gospel that can satisfy 
every craving of human need and everv aspi- 
ration of the soul. It is the gospel of social 
reconstruction and the infinite progress of 
the human race. 

Dr. Ames appealed to the audience to help 
the enterprise. He said that no one man 
could make it a success alone. It required 
prayer to God or at any rate righteous desire 
that it might succeed. If we cannot have 
power with God we can have power with 
men, and we must advertise this movement 
if it is to prosper. 

The services closed with a benediction by 
Mr. Mills. Im the afternoon he preached on 
the Common at the Unitarian services. 


A New Settlement 

St. Stephen’s Church, of which Rey. 
Charles H. Brent is rector, is about to open 
on Decatur Street a church settlement where 
the three resident workers, Fathers Brent, 
Torbert and Dennen, will reside. Father 
Brent has been abroad this summer study- 
ing the methods employed at Oxford House, 
in Bethnal Green, London. The building to 
be occupied has been built for the church by 
the Episcopal City Mission, and the settle- 
ment will be well worth watching, since its 
founders have a distinct religious as well as 
ethical purpose. 


The Sunday School Superintendents Again Con- 
vene 

The Boston Union rallied in good numbers 
at Berkeley Temple last Monday evening for 
the first meeting of the season, and listened to 
an interesting discussion of teaching in the 
Sunday school. Mr. Alexander Towns and 
Rey. A. P. Davis spoke on ways which have 
been tried and approved. 


Last week it was the sufferings of the Chi- 
nese women, slaves on our Pacific coast, that 
demanded our attention and sympathy. This 
‘week it is the natives of Alaska who, if an 
article in the September Overland Monthly is 
reliable, demand publie recognition and reeti- 
fication of evils wrought by men full of 
cupidity. The writer, Dr. Cothran, says: 

The lifeblood of the Eskimo with their 
independence and manhood has been swal- 
lowed up by three great corporations whose 
heads are in San Francisco. About fifty men 
have grown enormously rich to the utter deg- 
radation and impoverishment of a virtuous 
and self-reliant race. ... Should President 
McKinley appoint a competent commission to 
investigate things in northern Alaska their 
report would be the blackest and most sor- 
rowful record written in modern times. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 
20, 10 A. M., sharp. Topic, Vacation Experiences. Speak- 
ers: Rey. Messrs. C. L. Noyes, C, A. Dickinson, Arthur 
Little. : 

Tue Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Prayer Meetings in 
Pilgrim Hall will be resumed, commencing with Friday, 
Sept. 17, at 11 o’clock A. M, 

Essex NORTH, HOME MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, South 
Byfield, Sept. 16, 2 Pp. M. 

NORFOLK ‘CONFERENCE, South Braintree, Sept. 28. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Sept. 21, 
1P.M. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND 
HOME MISSIONARY UNION, annual meeting in connec- 
tion with that of the State Association at Portsmouth, 
N.H., Wednesday, Sept. 22, at 3 P.M. Auxiliaries are 
urged to send delegates, and all women of the Congre- 
gational churches are cordially invited. 

HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 21, 
10 A. M. 

AMERICAN BOARD MEETING.—AIl persons who will 
attend the annual meeting of the American Board at 
New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12, and expect to go by way of 
Chicago, are requested to send individual names and 
addresses to The Congregationalist at once. f a suffi- 
cient number of names are sent it is hoped to obtain 
special cars and special rates. The last depends on the 
number that go. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting addresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in eer to the various fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
church, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth 
Church. <A cordial invitation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona fide attendants, and a large representation is antici- 
pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 
going to Minneapolis. It is necessary that each one pay- 
ing full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent in at once: 
Maine Belfast, Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Tuesday, Sept. 21-23. 


North Carolina, Wilmington, Thursday, Sept. 23. 
Wisconsin, Ripon, Thursday, en 23 


Oregon, Hood River, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Minnesota, Montevideo, Tuesday, Sept. 28-30. 
Idaho, Challis, Wednesday, Sept. 29. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Oct 


Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Friday, Oct. 8. 
Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Monday, Oct. 18. 
Wednesday, Noy. 10. 
Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


pt ae ae Santa Cruz, 
Colorado, Trinidad, 

PE belt Cheyenne, 
California, South’n, Redlands, 
Nebraska, York, 
Alabama, Marion, 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, 
Washington, Walla Walla, 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
_ CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 

Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nua) membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett. 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room Land 2, Con- 
Sop y cms House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

Liss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Jeveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BULLDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles EK. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocieTy (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. §. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts, For fuller information 
see ot ee Counell, 1802, and Year-Book, 

2, Secre 


National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 


the Pongregsions Churches of the United States at its 
' session held in Chicago in October, 1886, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assocl- 
© 
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ation 
pulpit 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCLETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street. 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and oe to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “1 give anc 
bequeath to the Bost mn Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe applied to the charitable uses and Sg OSes 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Rey. Charles 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


We hope the invitation of a New York city 
pastor will win many young people to what 
we are sure will prove a delightful church 
home. For people as alive to their opportu- 
nities as these we venture to predict an envia- 
ble field of usefulness. 

An Iowa pastor who has shown interest in 
railroad men surely cannot charge them with 
lack of appreciation. Another minister in the 
Hawkeye State has successfully led his peo- 
ple to self-support through inspiring them 
with his own spirit of sturdy independence. 

The Massachusetts pastor who prepares for 
his people discriminating studies of New Eng- 
land towns and helps them to additional infor- 
mation through the libraries is doing a service 
which may well prove suggestive to other 
ministers. 

Most churches give receptions to their pas- 
tors. But once in a while, as this week in 
Wisconsin, the minister takes the initiative. 
In this case, however, the church does its part 
by entertaining students—always an excellent 
thing to do. 

A congregation seated in 200 buggies must 
present a picturesque appearance. Though 
the Psalmist says, ‘‘ An horse is a vain thing 
for safety,’’ nothing detrimental to buggies 
as ameans of getting to heaven can be found 
in Seripture. ‘ 

The New York’ church which printed the 
topics and leaders for vacation prayer meet- 
ings showed its high estimate of their value, 
and we doubt not that the stay-at-homes 
evinced a corresponding interest and appre- 
ciation. 

The narrator of An Experiment in Chris- 
tian Unity not only claims for the enterprise 
valuable results, but describes so clearly how 
they were reached that almost any town may 
know just how to go to work to reproduce 
them. 

Three churches organized recently by a mis- 
sionary among the Germans in North Dakota 
indicate a rare opportunity for a permanent 
worker in this field. What church will aid 
the C. H. M.S. to funds for his salary? 

The liberality of some Christian brethren 
toward their pastors is not confined to the 
Christmas season, but finds expression in 
vacation time as well, notably in Indiana this 
week, 

A Maine church shows commendable inter- 
est in a family reunion. The closer the con- . 
nection between home and church life the 
better for both. 

A baby show is certainly a novel feature at 
an ecclesiastical entertainment. But then, the 
nursery of the church is a department to be 
encouraged. 

A Connecticut chureh counts among its 
blessings the four consecrated business men 
whose generosity gives their building fund a 
fair start. 

We are indebted to a Massachusetts pastor 
for suggesting a first-rate method of increasing 
interest in the prayer meeting, 

What would Paul say to a pastor’s wife with 
three churches in her personal care, as is the 
case in an Oklahoma field ? 

California contributes a charming sugges- 
tion for raising missionary funds. 


re 


Of Special Note 
The edifying record of a California pastor. 
An ecclesiastical “ forty-niner.”’ 
A deacon’s quarter-centennial. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The five Protestant churches of Wolfboro, 
N. H., have combined in a series of five even- 
ing services, addressed in turn by each of the 
pastors. The meetings grew out of the sug- 
gestion of a layman, and the churches voted 
for the movement without a dissenting voice.. 
The use of the beautiful Brewster Memorial 
Hall was secured for a nominal sum, and the 
meetings were advertised through the leeal 
paper and from the various pulpits. The 
pastor of the Congregational church preached 
the opening sermon on What Lack I Yet ? 
He was followed by the Second Adyent pas- 
tor on Repentance. Next came the Unita- 
rian minister on Forgiveness. The fourth 
was a temperance meeting, addressed by the 
pastor of the Christian church, and the series 
coneluded with a strong and searching ser- 
mon on Forsaking All for Christ by the Free 
Baptist pastor. No attempt was made to give 
formal unity to the addresses, each preacher 
being free to select his own theme, governed 
simply by the law of Christian courtesy, and 
it is pleasant to be able to say that this law 
was never once violated. 

There was no appeal at these meetings for 
any outward commitment to the Christian 
life, either by rising for prayers or coming 
forward or even signing cards, and so the 
spiritual results cannot be tabulated. But the 
feeling is general that no series of meetings 
ever held in town has done so much good. 
They have illustrated to the world that be- 
neath the seeming diversity among the fol- 
lowers of Christ is a real and hearty unity. 
They have done more to strengthen the 
churches in public esteem than anything 
that has happened for years. The editor of 
the local paper in the report of the first meet- 
ing said: ‘‘ This endeavor is the first manifes- 
tation of true Christian spirit on the part of 
our religious bodies that the writer can re- 
member, and we hope the meetings may be 
continued with profit to all.” 

The attendance at all the services has been 
good, probably larger than the combined even- 
ing audiences at all the churches, and many 
have been drawn out who would haye been 
reached in no other way. The collections 
have more than paid expenses. The singing 
has been done by a large choir, made up from . 
all the churches, occasionally assisted by an 
out of town soloist. Many regret that the 
meetings have closed, and it is probable that 
they will be resumed next summer for a longer 
term. Bis Taw 


WHITE AND COLORED CHURCHES IN GEORGIA 


In our Church News columns, Sept. 2, we 
published a letter from Rey. H. H. Proctor, 
pastor of the First Chureh of Atlanta, giving 
an account, from the point of view of the - 
colored brethren, of the application of that 
church and the First Church of Marietta for 
membership in the Atlanta District Confer- 
ence, and of the refusal of the application. 
We have received a reply to the letter above 
referred to, written by Rey. S. C. MeDaniel, 
home missionary superintendent for Georgia, 
too long for our space. The report of the 
committee of which he was chairman gives in 
its concluding recommendations the substance 
of the report and the letter. The reecommen- 
dations are as follows, and the tone of them 
would seem to make it as plain that the Chris- 
tian fellowship asked for could not be accepted 
by the colored churches under present con- 
ditions as that it is unlikely to be granted to 
them: ‘ 

We therefore recommend that both applica- 
tions be refused on the grounds: First, be- 
cause we are satisfied that both applications 
were made with the common purpose of injur- 
ing the churches and ministers composing 
this conference, and with no desire to secure 
Christian fellowship. : 

Second, because the conduct of the First 
Church of Atlanta in publishing the false and 
abusive articles above referred to, and thus 
holding up to scorn and contempt the church 
and ministers composing this conference, 


. 


é 
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now asking the fellowship of these same min- 
isters and churches, has shown itself to be 
unworthy of Christian association with any 
body. 

Third, because the First Church of Mari- 
etta, with a full knowledge of the conduct and 
attitude of the First Church of Atlanta towards 
the members of this conference, and volun- 
tarily comimg in to aid said church in its work, 
and making common cause with it, is no bet- 
ter than the First Church of Atlanta. 

Fourth, because that both of said churches, 
being now members of a local co-ordinate 
body, are not in position to join this body. 


MAKING AMERICAN CHRISTIANS OUT OF 
FOREIGNERS 


\ 

Rey. Eldridge Mix, superintendent of the Worces- 
ter City Missionary Society, has given much careful 
study the past year to the foreigners who constitute 
one-half the city’s population and live in colonies 
mostly on the East Side. He proposes to make the 
reaching of these people the prominent feature of 
the society’s work the coming year. The organiz- 
ing of missions or churches in the native tongue of 
these people has proved so inefficient and unsatis- 
factory, both in this and other cities, that that plan 
will be abandoned and the effort made to reach the 
families through the children and young people by 
gathering them into the already existing American 
churches. Five women visitors will be employed. 
One will work among the 500 Finns, among whom 
there is at present no religious work except a re- 
cently organized C. E. Society. They also maintain 
a vigorous temperance society. Another visitor 
will work among the 350 Syrians, another among 
the more than 400 Italians now uneared for. 
There are 500 to 600 Norwegians and Danes, only 
a few of whom attend any church, and over 2,500 
Jews and Poles, many of them accessible and re- 
sponsive. Two vigorous Swedish churches are do- 
ing a good work among 10,000 of their own people. 
It has been found repeatedly that the young people 
of this population, who learn to speak English so 
readily, will not attend services in the native lan- 
guage and do not wish to be considered foreigners, 
and sinee they are in the majority it seems the 
wiser, more economical and effective plan to banish 
that distinction as far as possible and gather them 
directly into American churches. Wherever cir- 
cumstances warrant, special services in the native 
tongue will be arranged for these people. 


NEW ENGLAND 
(For Boston news see page 393.) 
Massachusetts 


SALEM.—South. The ordination of Mr. William T. 
Bartley, inadvertently chronicled last week in con- 
nection with this church, should have appeared 
under Salem, N. H., as it did read in our Register. 


LOWELL.—Kirk Street. Meetings are held each 
evening during the present week to reorganize the 
various branches of work and to renew the social 
life interrupted by the vacation season. The pas- 
tor, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, has been successful in 


-awakening new interest in the prayer meeting. 


The last two topics considered were Vacation Ex- 
periences and Christ in the Schools. Letters are 
solicited from such as are not in the habit of speak- 
ing, and at a recent meeting nine such letters, all 
bearing on the topic, were read. 


WORCESTER.—Park gave a largely attended re- 
ception to its pastor, Rey. I. L. Willcox, on his re- 
turn from a three months’ vacation and presented 
him with a bicycle and his wife with some fine 
china.— Union. The Sunday school has organized 
a normal training class for teachers and is develop- 
ing a large home department.——Hope. The C. E. 
Society has adopted Mr. S. C. Ding of Inghok, 
China, as its missionary and will support him and 
his work. Mr. Ding was the first baptized Christian 
in the Inghok district and has been employed by the 
missionaries for several years as a colporteur and 
worker. He will now be stationed in a new field to 
develop a ¢hurch, 

CENTERVILLE.—During the present year six 
members have been added on confession and one 
by letter. \ he help rendered by the colony of sum- 
mer guests, which included Rey. 8. L. Loomis of 
Boston and his father, Rey. Elihu Loomis, as well 
as Rey. H. J. Patrick, D.D., and Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, has been greatly appreciated. Rey. W. C. 
Detlin is the present pastor. 

East DovuGLass.—Rev. C. P. Pierce, who has ac- 
cepted a call to this field, is the son of Rev. C. M. 
Pierce of Auburn, Mass., formerly of Charlton. 

FAL River.—Central. Dr. Michael Burnham of 
St. Louis has supplied his old pulpit three times 
this summer. Each time his theme was The Cruci- 
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fied Christ. A series of open air meetings, con- 
ducted by Rey. J. Rondeau, has been well attended. 


SPENCER.—The pastor, Rey. 8. W. Brown, has 
returned from his vacation at York, Me., greatly 
improved in health. The Men’s League held a 
suecessful lecture course last winter, which proved 
a valuable educational feature, and an even-finer 
series is planned for this winter. The league sery- 
ices will be resumed Oct. 1. 


Norte BROOKFIELD.—Fiyst. The pastor, Rev. 
J. L. Sewall, has begun a series of sermons on Mak- 
ing, Using and Leaving Money. The 25th installa- 
tion of Mr. L. S. Thurston as deacon was obseryed 
with special services last Sunday. 


WARREN has resumed evening preaching sery- 
ices, discontinued during the summer. The pastor, 
Rey. W. B. Forbush, has begun a series of Sunday 
evening lectures on Pilgrimages to New England 
Shrines. The subjects are: Plymouth, the Pil- 
grims’ Haven; Salem, the Ghostly and the Spir- 
itual; Gloucester, the Fisher Town and Christlove 
Chapel; Concord, the Best Type of New England 
Town. A list'of interesting books to be read in 
connection with the lectures has been prepared by 
the pastor with reference to the town library. 


WARE.—East. Rey. A. J. Dyer, who has been 
supplying during the absence in Europe of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Austin Bassett, has accepted a call to 
Sharon, Mass., where he begins work next week. 
During his six months’ stay he has greatly endeared 
himself to the people. The Women’s F. M. Society 
presented Mrs. Dyer with’ some silver spoons. A 
reception was held at the chapel, Sept. 8, to wel- 
come the returning pastor and his wife and to bid 
Mr. and Mrs. Dyer Godspeed. 


DALTON.—The pastor, Rey. G. W. Andrews, has 
returned from his vacation in California. One of 
the supplies during his absence, Rev. W. R. Ter- 
rett, was settled here about 17 years ago. Exten- 
sive repairs on the parsonage have lately been 
made. The steady growth of interest in the En- 
deavor prayer meetings is a cause of great encour- 
agement. ; 

Maine 


PORTLAND.—High Street. After six weeks of 
recuperation in Europe, Dr. W. H. Fenn resumed 
preaching Sept. 12. A newly carpeted audience- 
room and vestry greeted his return. The edifice 
was closed through August.—Second. The work 
opens with promise of revival interest. Sympathy 
with sick and bereaved friends during his vaca- 
tion robbed the pastor, Rev. R. T. Hack, of much 
needed rest. The last week spent in the Adiron- 
dacks was, however, of great benefit.—St. ZLaw- 
rence. The beautiful new house of worship is being 
earpeted and will be ready for occupancy Sept. 23, 
the date set for the dedicatory services.— Williston. 
The completion of seven years’ work makes Rey. 
D. M. Pratt’s pastorate the longest in the history 
of the church. Notwithstanding its emphatic re- 
fusal to accept his resignation offered last spring, 
he renews the same to take effect Nov. 1. Under 
his care the church has grown rapidly until it is 
now the second in size in the State. It has just 
purchased, at a cost of $4,000, a lot adjoining the 
present edifice, in preparation for future enlarge- 
ment. 

HovuLron.—The Interdenominational Conference 
met here Sept. 9 with good attendance. Governor 
Powers, whose home is in this town, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, to which President Harris of the 
University of Maine responded. Rey. Norman 
McKinnon of Foxcroft officially represented Con- 
gregationalists. 

AMHERST.—About 100 members of the widely 
separated family of Mann-Silsby held a delightful 
reunion at the homestead in Aurora. A _ special 
Sunday service was arranged, the acting pastor, 
Mr. Archie Cullens, preaching an appropriate ser- 
mon and the visitors furnishing a fine musical pro- 
gram. 

GORHAM.—An enjoyable reception was given 
Rey. G. W. Reynolds and his wife upon their re- 
turn from the summer vacation. Rey. T. F. Mil- 
lett is expected to continue in the work of the 
State S. S. Association. It is hoped the finances 
will warrant retaining so excellent a worker. 

ELLSWORTH.—The pastor has returned from his 
vacation. He has arranged two courses of lectures 
this winter—one by presidents of Maine colleges. 
There has been unusual religious interest through 
the labors of Mr. Archie Cullens, the student sta- 
tioned here during the summer. 

ANDOVER.—Rev. J. C. Young, the late pastor, 
with his wife, are visiting their daughter in Madison, 
after which he will enter upon his duties at Maver- 
ick Chapel, East Boston, Mass., beginning Sept. 12. 

The churches of the State have received the re- 
port of Secretary E. M. Cousins, in anticipation of 
the State conference at Belfast Sept. 21-23. It in- 
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dicates general and growing prosperity. Three 
new churchés make the present number, 245. Of 
the 195 ministers in the State forty-three are not 
in the pastorate. This leaves ninety-three churches 
without a supply. The total membership, 21,647, is 
a gain over last year of 104. The Sunday schools 
have suffered a loss of 341, making the present 
enrollment 22,809. Benevolences have increased 
$5,058, the total being $76,452. The increase of 
$19,294 in home expenditures is more than ae- 
counted for by the cost of the new St. Lawrence 
Chureh. Nearly one-half the churches in the State, 
119, received no members last year on confession. 
This is largely due to the missionary character of 
the field and the weak condition of the rural 
churehes., The only way to improve these figures, 
writes the secretary, “is to improve the conditions 
on which they depend,” the spiritual life of the 
churches. 
New Hampshire 


SWANZEY.—It is a cause of great rejoicing on the 
part of the people that the pastor, Rev. V. W. 
Blackman, at their earnest request has decided to 
decline the call lately tendered him. The practical 
outcome has been an increase of salary witnessing 
to the high esteem in which he is held. The Sunday 
attendance is unusually large and the general out- 
look is encouraging. A young people’s singing club 
has recently been organized with 57 members. 

DUNBARTON.—Summer visitors have rendered 
valuable and appreciated service during the season, 
not only by their presence at church on Sunday, but 
by taking charge of the floral decorations of the 
audience-room, and sometimes by adding choice 
solos to the musical program. At the September 
communion four persons were recéived on con- 
fession. 


Ersom.—A beautiful communion service has lately 
been presented by Deacon John Brackett and other 
relatives in memory of the late Mrs. Phebe H. 
Brackett. It was used for the first time at the 
September communion. 

STRATHAM.—A fine array of asters, ample re- 
freshments and the exhibition of 15 little ones—a 
new feature—made the annual flower show an oc- 
casion of great interest and pleasure. 

West LEBANON.—Chureh building and parson- 
age have undergone extensive repairs during the 
vacation. A new carpet has been purchased by the 
women and will soon be laid. 


LisBon.—The pastor, Rey. J. M. Wathen, is giv- 
ing a series of sermons on the various phases of vil- 
lage life which are heard with much interest. 


Vermont 


LOWER WATERFORD.—The centennial of the 
town was celebrated in this church building Sept. 
4, Mr. A. B. Carpenter giving the historical address, 
Among other speakers was Chief-Justice Jonathan 
Ross. 

Corinecticut 


NEW FAIRFIELD.—The work presents interest- 
ing progress. Nine months ago it was weak spirit- 
ually and otherwise, due to its long pastorless con- 
dition. Early in the year special Services were 
conducted for some weeks by Evangelist Berges, 
resulting in a revival. At the close of the meetings 
a call was extended to Mr. W. O. Berckmann, a stu- 
dent at Union Theological Seminary and Y. M.C. A. 
secretary of a New York city branch, who was or- 
dained and installed April 27. Since that time 33 
persons have been received to fellowship, 25 on 
confession. The Y. P. S. C. E. has been reorgan- 
ized and is flourishing. New hymn-books haye 
been purchased and paid for, generous contribu- 
tions have been made to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions and 8S. S. work, and the systematic envelope 
system has been adopted. The S. 8S. membership is 
increasing. The young people of the community 
heartily co-operate with the pastor. 


TORRINGTON.—A subscription paper has been 
started towards the new building for the French 
church by the pastor, Rey. Joseph Provost, and is 
headed with the names of three business men, who 
subscribe $250 each. Mr. D. B. Wesson of Spring- 
field, where Mr. Provost was formerly situated, has 
also promised $1,000. It is probable that the pro- 
posed enlargement of Third Church will further the 
effort, as its chapel could then be moved to another 
site, enlarged and utilized at moderate cost. 

GOSHEN CENTER.—The French mission is pros- 
pering, having about 100 people connected with it. 
Rey. Joseph Provost of Torrington preaches to 
them one Sunday afternoon a month in the Congre- 
gational edifice. A separate church will not be 
formed, but those speaking only the French lan- 
guage, of which there are quite a number, will be 
attached to the new French church at Torrington. 

East HAampron.—Universal regret is felt at the 
departure of Rey. C. W. Collier, who goes to Berlin 
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Germany, with Mr. Bishop, the Hartford Seminary 
Fellow for this year, to pursue studies in philosophy 
and systematic theology. Mr. Collier has been here 
three years, during which time he has greatly en- 
deared himself to the people. Mr. and Mrs. Collier 
leave Oct. 7. 

ABINGTON.—Rey. E. B. Pike is the father of six 
sons and two daughters, and by a curious coinci- 
dence all met at the parsonage recently, the first 
time in many years. Their homes are scattered 
throughout the United States. During the indis- 
position of the father, his son, Rey. Clarence Pike 
of Mansfield, filled the pulpit. 

MONTVILLE.—The addresses made at the cele- 
bration of the 175th anniversary of organization, 
May 23, have been printed in a neat and con- 
venient form. The book includes the sermon by 
Rey. G. H. Morss, the 8. S. history by Mr. A. A. 
Parker, superintendent for nearly half a century, 
and addresses. 

WEST SUFFIELD.—Work is being pushed on the 
repairs and improvements, which, with the new 
chapel, promise to make the church a model for one 
of its size. Services will be held for the present in 
Academy Hall. 

THOMPSON.—The recent social was largely at- 
tended and generously patronized, netting the sum 
of $125. The demand exceeded the supply and or- 
ders for articles to be furnished later will increase 
this sum. 

Bethlehem receives a legacy of $2,000 from the 
estate of Mrs. Frederick Hotchkiss of Sharon.— 
Miss Jane Hurd left the Huntington church $200 
and the Sunday school $100.—The seats in the 
Warren church have been newly cushioned.— The 
Wauregan chapel is being renovated. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BINGHAMTON.—VJirst. Rey. W. B. Thorp has re- 
sumed his work after a vacation trip in Europe, in 
which he was accompanied by Rev. W. A. Trow of* 
Sherburne. The choir opened the service Sunday 
morning by singing Home, Sweet Home before the 
Doxology, and the people who had speeded the de- 
parting pastor with a purse of gold greeted the re- 
turning one with a largely attended reception, in 
which addresses of welcome emphasized the cordial 
relations with which the seventh year of the pastor- 
ate begins. The vacation preachers were: Rey. 
Messrs. C. H. Richards, D. D., F. C. Putnam, R. W. 
McLaughlin, 8. E. Eastman, C. N. Thorp and Wash- 
ington Gladden, D.D. The card announcing the 
pulpit supplies bore on the reverse side the prayer 
meeting topics and leaders. 

NEw YorRK City.—Manhattan cordially invites 
students coming to New York for the winter to 
accept its hospitality. It worships in the attractive 
and comfortable Leslie Rooms at the corner of 83d 
Street, West and the Boulevard. It can offer help- 
ful services and a cordial personal welcome to all. 
Parents and pastors may@#o a good thing for their 
young people by speaking of this, and sending word 
to the pastor, Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D., of any stu- 
dent they would like to have known. 

ULSTER PARK.—In the Union Center neighbor- 
hood there has been for some weeks a movement 
among Christian people to form a Congregational 
church. Such an one was organized Sept. 6 on an 
independent basis for the present. It expects to 
occupy a chapel in which services have been held 
with more or less frequency for many years. 

SyYRACUSE.—AII the pastors are back from vaca- 
tion and hard at work. Dr. E. N. Packard, D. D., 
gave at Plymouth, Sept. 12, his anniversary sermon, 
speaking in the morning on Preaching and in the 
evening on Hearing, thus covering the ground of 
pastor and people for 10 successful years. 

NAPOLI.—An earnest effort is being made to re- 
engage Rev. Elizabeth Howland, who had much 
success on this field. The church has had no per- 
manent pastor since her resignation a year ago to 
take a year of special study at Oberlin. 

New Jersey 

CEDAR GROVE.—Arrangements are in progress 
for reducing the debt from $900 to $400. The peo- 
ple are working together harmoniously. 

GLEN RipGK¥.—The church paper, The Polished 
Arrow, greets its readers this month as they return 
to their homes with a book number, devoted chiefly 
to reviews of books in the village library, with a 
view to increasing its usefulness and popularity. 
A copy has been sent to each family in town. 

PATERSON.—That the church has been growing 
in favor is evidenced by increased attendance. It 
was, therefore, a general surprise when the pastor, 
Rey. T. G. Shearman, Jr., read his resignation Sept. 
5. He contemplates taking up a course of study in 
New York. His breadth of view and fearlessness 
of statement have attracted much notice. 
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Ohio 

CLEVELAND. — Euclid Avenue. Dr. Casper W. 
Hiatt preached his first sermon as pastor Sept. 5. 
He was welcomed in behalf of the congregation and 
introduced by Rey. J. G. Fraser, D. D., secretary of 
the Ohio H. M. S., who was closely associated with 
Dr. Hiatt while he lived in Cleveland as district sec- 
retary of the A. M. A. The new pastorate opens 
auspiciously.——Lakeview has secured Miss Hurl- 
burt from the Bethlehem Bible and Missionary 
Training School to visit among the families of the 
neighborhood, the deaconesses of the church ac- 
companying her. Rey. A. B. Cristy is pastor. 

Hupson.—During the absence of the pastor, Rey. 
C. H. Small, the edifice was closed for repairs and 
frescoing. Services were resumed Sept. 5, when an 
appropriate reconsecration seryice was held. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 378.) 

POPLAR GROVE is prospering under the minis- 
try of Rey. E. L. Benson. Steps are being taken to 
secure an addition to the building. A council Sept. 
10 advised the ordination of Mr* Benson as pastor. 
The people showed deep interest in all the exer- 
cises. The examination was well sustained. Pres, 
E. D. Eaton preached the ordination sermon in the 
evening. 

MILLBURN.—The house of worship has been 
painted, re-carpeted and newly decorated and the 
finances are handled with ease. At Druce’s Lake, 
a summer resort near by, services were kept up 
during the summer by pastors of different denomi- 
nations. The seats consisted of about 200 buggies, 
besides improvised benches. Rey. 8. A. Harris is 
pastor. 


GALESBURG.—East Main Street, Rey. LeRoy 
Royce, pastor, is steadily progressing. Most of the 
floating indebtedness has been wiped out. Pastor 
and people are laboring with faith and courage and 
there are frequent additions to the membership, 


WAUKEGAN.—German. Rey. Karl Freitag is pas- 
tor. A hopeful feature is a mission four miles to 
the south, where about 50 German families had no 
religious seryice previous to that inaugurated by 
Mr. Freitag and his people. 

FARLOW-GROVE is seriously affected by the 
strike among the miners. Rey. Richard Edwards 
is preaching there, and finds much to encourage 
him to believe that.even the strfke may be so over- 
ruled as Lo serve the cause of righteousness. 


CHEBANSE is now without a pastor, Rey. J. H. 
Simons haying just closed his pastorate of five 
years and three months. After a vacation of afew 
weeks a student will probably be engaged as stated 
supply. 

AURORA.—New England. Recognition services 
were held Sept. 5, when Rey. J. T. Blanchard, late 
of Covenant Chureh, Chicago, began work under 
happy auspices. 


The Misses Wyckoff, returned from mission work 
in China, are busy among the churches. Miss Ger- 
trude spends a, part of September in Colorado 
among the societies which contribute to her sup- 
port, and Miss Grace goes into Wisconsin, both re- 
turning to Illinois for later work. 


Indiana 


ALEXANDRIA.—The rapid development of the 
gas and oil interests and the attendant attractions 
for unanchored people has called Rey. J. Challen 
Smith’s attention to the charity and outdoor relief. 
question. He spent a portion of August in Indian- 
apolis studying the method of the Associated Char- 
ities. The churches in this city of 8,000 will be or- 
ganized for systematic relief and educational work 
this winter. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst and family have returned from their cottage 
at Greensboro, Vt., and services were resumed 
Sept. 5.—People’s. Rey. O. D. Fisher, who took his 
vacation in New England and Northern Ohio, has 
returned. 


MICHIGAN Crry.—First. Rev. W. C. Gordon, 
the pastor, who has been doing special work at 
Chicago University, has returned and regular sery- 
ices are resumed. 

Nichigan 


DrETROIT.—Mt. Hope. Rey. James Hyslop began 
his second year Sept. 5. The reception of three 
new members was an encouraging feature. Ata 
largely attended public meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Hyslop were given handsome and valuable tokens 
of respect. The future looks bright for this young 
and struggling church in a somewhat hard section 
of the city ——Canjield Avenue. The pastor, Rey. 
N. 8S. Wright, has issued a letter of greeting to 
each member, calling attention to the communion 
and the reopening of the work. 
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IMLAY City.—The quarter-centennial was ob- 
served Sept. 3-5. A “ Birthday Praise and Prayer” 
service was led by one of the oldest charter mem- 
bers, and a reception for the charter members was 
given. Addresses were made by previous pastors, 
Rey. Messrs. H. R. Williams, James Hyslop and 
A. O. Cossar. A historical service was held, a roll- 
call and communion and a choral service were 
other features. 


Port Huron.—First. Rey. W. B. Millard, who 
is engaged to supply the pulpit for one year in the 
absence of the pastor, has begun service.—Ross 
Memorial. Work has been started on the, new 
edifice, to hold about 600 when completed. 


GRAND RaApips.—Of the seven Congregational 
churehes only one is yacant. The pastors are” : 
united and the city is fast becoming one of the 
strongholds of Congregationalism in the West»as it 
has been in Michigan for several years. 


MUSKEGON.—The edifice has undergone a thor- 
ough and. delightful transformation. The work 
was done jointly by the Women’s Society, C. E. 
Society, Sunday school and trustees. The Wom- 
en’s Society gave a housewarming. 


PrIncKNEY.—The church prospers under the pas- 
torate of Rev. C. S. Jones. He publishes a four- 
page monthly in the interests of the church. The 
C. E. Society has raised $142 during the past six 
months. 


Wisconsin 


LAKE GENEVA expects to dedi its fine new 
house of worship in December. Rey. C. A. Osborne 
has helped to put new life into the Sunday school. 
One method is the presentation of a fine book each 
month to the class receiving the highest marks for 
attendance; then, after a week’s time and a meet- 
ing with the teacher for class reading, it is passed _ 
on to the classes whose average is second and third 
best, and then to the S. 8. library, with the inserip- 
tion honoring the class that earned it. 


RAciNE.—First. The Sunday school numbers 
400, in four departments—primary, intermediate, 
senior and home, besides a normal class under the 
pastor’s tutelage. The regular church services are 
attended by large and increasing congregations. 
One member has pledged to duplicate every dollar 
given for home missions. 


PLATTEVILLE.—Rey. and Mrs. C. A. Wight gave 
their annual reception Aug. 24 in the church par- 
lors. Sept. 8 the church, under the auspices of the 
Y. P. S. C. E., showed similar hospitality to the 
State Normal School. Both occasions were delight- 
ful social events. 


SHIOCTON AND ELLINGTON.—Mr., A. J. Francis, 
the pastor, has been co-operating successfully in 
closing a temperance (?) saloon, with its pool and 
eard tables and Sabbath desecration. 

BiG Sprinc.—Mr. G. W. Rawson, the pastor, 
who is from the Moody Institute, will lecture on the 
Bible to a young people’s class. 

A new $7,000 edifice is in process of erection at 
Viroqua. Rey. J. H. Dixon is pastor. Mrs. Sarah 
W. Blanchard-Pearson left a legacy of $300 to the 
State H. M.3. 

THE WEST 
Missouri x 

Sr. Lovis.—Compton Hill. During the absence 
of Dr. Fisk the church was supplied acceptably by 
Rey. E. H. Libby. A new street directory of the 
chureh, congregation and Sunday sehool has just 
been published. The church members are distin- 
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guished from others by the use of larger type. A 
healthy increase in all departments since Jan. 1 is 
reported. A new primary room, made necessary 
by the growth of the school, has been finished. A 
reading-room has been established and is well 
patronized. Emphasis has been laid upon the 
social side of church life. Ministers’ Meeting. 
The first meeting of the autumn was called to or- 
der, Sept. 6, by Rev. H. C. Vrooman. Most of the 
pastors had returned from their vacations. Reports 
reyealed that in almost every case services had 
been maintained during the summer, and also that 
most congregations were struggling with financial 
problems in some form or other. A resolution was 
passed of sympathy with Rey. and Mrs. Edmond 
Wrbitzky of the Bohemian Church, whose child is 
ill with diphtheria. 


WEBSTER GROVES.—Rey. J. W. Sutherland, 
D. D., tendered his resignation and delivered his 
farewell sermon Sept. 12. He has done an aggres- 
sive and successful work and will be much missed, 
both in Webster and throughout the State. He 
leaves a strong suburban church with a fine build- 
ing, and maintained by a good body of young and 
middle-aged business men. With the return of 
prosperity and the tendency to move into the sub- 
urbs, the years before him were those of promise. 
But after months of struggle he found it necessary 
to yield to the demands of health, and in the near 
‘future will go into business in the North. 


lowa 


GRINNELL.—During the five Sundays of Rey. 
E. M. Vittum’s absence the pulpit was filled by 
Professor Noble, Rey. George D. Marsh, Professor 
Parker, Rey. C. E. McKinley and Professor Parker, 
respectively. Mr. Marsh has been in Grinnell on a 
year’s vacation from his work in Philippopolis, Bul- 
garia. He is a graduate of Iowa College, has two 
sons in the Senior class of that institution, and is to 
leaye two more children here. to receive their edu- 
cations. During the year Mr. Marsh has raised 
nearly $500 to take back with him to Bulgaria this 
fall, to be used in the erection of a new house of 
worship in Philippopolis. 

BELLE VisTA.—This new church was organized 
with 11 members, Aug. 17. At the recognition 
service the sermon was preached by Rev. J. E. Mc- 
Namara, and Rey. T. 0. Douglass delivered the ad- 
dress to the people. The members were gathered 
by Rey. R. W. Jamison of Sioux City, who has also 
been holding special meetings,at Ellsworth, Minn. 


Sioux Crry.—Pilgrim. Rey. E. H. H. Holman 
was urged by the railroad men of Sioux City to be- 
come their candidate for the State legislature, but 
has not considered it best to do so. He is espe- 
cially interested in them and has recently been 
giving a lecture, Why Is Life Like a Railroad? in 
some of the railroad towns. 

Doon, at the request of Rey. W. L. Brandt, has 
decided to support a pastor alone without being 
yoked to another or asking help of the C.H. M.S. 
These conditions, upon which Mr. Brandt agreed to 
remain another year, were enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the people. 


MARSHALLTOWN.—Rey. ©. R. Gale was back in 
his pulpit Sept. 5, after a month’s vacation, and 
began a series of seven Sunday evening lectures 
suggested by Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. They 
are to be illustrated by large;paintings, the work of 
a Marshalltown artist. 


Minnesota 


CLARISSA.—The house of worship has been closed 
for two months on account of the prevalence of 
diphtheria. The pastor, Rev I. N. English, and his 
wife and children haye been sick but are now re- 
covering. The epidemic has abated and services 
were resumed last Sunday. Arrangements have 
been made to yoke this small church with a neigh- 
boring community, Bertha, where a meeting house 
has been erected. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Dr. D. N. Beach re- 
turned to his pulpit Sept. 5. A portion of his vaca- 
tion was spent in the lake region at Alexandria, 
Minn., but later he was called East by the illness 
and death of his mother. First. Rev. George R. 
Merrill, D. D., has returned from a short trip to 
Europe and preached Aug. 29. 


GLENWOOD has called a pastor without any de- 
ay to succeed Rey. E. R. Latham, who closed a 
short pastorate to accept a call to Orange Park, 
Fla. During his stay a parsonage lot was secured 
at cost of $500, upon which a building will soon be 
erected. ; 


PeRHAM.—Supt. E. H. Stickney has organized a 
Sunday school recently with the purpose of reviving 
a work which has been ‘suspended for nearly 13 
years. This is largely a Roman Catholic town, but 
the people are anxious for a Protestant church. 


“station from Graceyille for two years. 
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RANDALL.—Mr. W. D. Burton, a student in Chi- 
cago Seminary, has preached for two months and 
considerable progress has been made. He now re- 
turns to complete his studies. The town is in a 
lumber district with a floating population. 

NEw York Mixuus.—The pastor, Mr. Gilles, has 
been assisted recently in special services by Rey. E, 


C. Chevis of Lake Park. The pastor has interesting | 
classes for Bible study in various parts of his field | 


which are largely attended. 

FREEBORN-—Rey. Wilbur Fisk, pastor here for 
22 years, supplies a number of small communities 
in addition, and now, in connection with his present 
pastorate, begins to supply a Free Baptist chureh at 
Alton, 32 miles distant. 

“LAKE PARK.—Through the efforts of the pastor, 
Rey. E. C. Chevis, in co-operation with the Lu- 
theran minister, unlicensed saloons have been 
closed and much progress has been made in tem 
perance lines. 

CHoKI0.—This field has been occupied as an out- 
A meeting 
house has been erected, the only one in the place, 
and Sept. 8 the church was recognized by council. 


Continued on page 400. 


Profitable 
Employment 


We want to engage the 
services of energetic men 
and women to represent 
Tue Lapies' Home JourNnaL 
—to look after renewals 
and to secure new sub- 
scriptions. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


service. 


clusive. 


Hood’s 


and umbrellas. 
latter with insetted drip-tank. 
Our collection of Swiss furniture is rare and ex- 
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Keep Well 


Easy to say, but how shall I do it? In 
the only common sense way—keep your 
head cool, your feet warm and your blood 
rich and pure by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Then all your nerves, 
muscles, tissues and organs 
: will be properly nourished. 
To Do It Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds 

up the system, creates an 
appetite,-tones the stomach and gives 
strength. It is the people’s Favorite 
Medicine, has a larger sale and effects 
more cures than all others. 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


How 


easy to take, easy to buy, 
easy to operate. 25 cents. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


A Technology Student, a senior, desires to work 
for his board. Best of references. Address M., 24 
Rockingham Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Situation Wanted. A Christian lady of refinement 
desires at once position as housekeeper in a small family. 
Box 6, Monroe Center, Me 


Matron. A lady desires a position as matron in some 
school or institution. Has had experience in the work. 
References given. Address Matron, Congregationalist 
office. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantin aschool. Best refereaces given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


A kindergartner would like to receive into her 
home one or two children for care and instruction dur- 
ing the winter. References exchanged. P, O, Box 54, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring, position as tutor, or in a private 
school. Gives excellent references. ‘Adi ress S., Con- 
gregationalist office. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


Rev. Rurus 8S. UNDERWOOD, the evangelist, may 
be henceforth addressed at Longmeadow, Mass., instead 
of Northampton. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for shpat vessels ; 
i ae the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 2 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 


W.C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


IN THE HALL, 


Every tourist who has basked in the hot sun of 
Interlaken, or walked under the Noah’s ark trees at 
Lucerne, or thumped on hob-nail shoes through Cha- 
mouni, needs no introduction to this carved Hall Stand. 

There is a wide difference in Swiss carving. 
piece is from the famous collection at Lauterbrunnen, 
and a masterpiece inits way. We sell it (duty paid) for 
the same price charged there, which is very low. 

The branches yield themselves to every variety of 
They will support hats and caps, canes, gloves 


This 


In the base is a special rack for the 


PAINE FURNITURE (O., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


The tide of commerce still rises and indica- 
tions point to more instead of less activity. 
All classes of business men have an abun- 
dance of confidence, and while confidence 
will not always fill the till with cash, it rarely 
fails to make business in some form or other. 
The feature of the week has been a liberal 
movement of merchandise at nearly all the 
centers. Prices too are well sustained and in 
some instances look as if they would go higher. 

Wool is in demand and the movement of 
woolen goods continues active at the ad- 
vanced prices. Cotton goods are in better 
demand and the New York dry goods houses 
have not been so active in a long time. In 
iron and steel the market position is improy- 
ing both as regards demand and prices. The 
furnaces are busy and many iron and steel 
mills have sufficient orders to keep them 
busy for the balance of the year. Exports of 
breadstuffs continue phenomenally large, and 
tramp steamers are crowding into our ports 
to take the grain abroad. 

With this heavy export movement, it is 
thought that gold will begin to flow this way 
from Europe not later than next month. The 
money market continues very easy and bank- 
ers are almost discouraged at the large ac- 
cumulation of idle funds. The stock market 
up to the first of the week continued to keep 
up its previous fast pace. St. Paul’s in- 
creased dividend acted as fresh stimulus to 
the bulls and they carried all before them. 
Barring severe frost damage, the rising share 
market may continue until November, but as 
the time of the opening session of Congress 
approaches prices will probably begin to re- 
cede. 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


Tithe-giving has been taken up in earnest by the 
California State Union, which has chosen a superin- 
tendent to be in charge of it. A column in The 
Pacific Endeavorer is to be devoted to furthering 
the movement. 


In a song service at the Louisiana convention the 
clauses of the pledge were repeated one by one, 
each followed by appropriate hymns. The resolu- 
tions made an urgent appeal for better observance 
of the Lord’s Day. Junior work was given large 
recognition. 

The request is made by those interested in the 
work of the College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions that when any Endeavorers are about to enter 
college the corresponding secretary of their society 
would send their names to the secretary of the 
association in that college. 

A flower service was an experiment tried by a 
Kentucky society lately. —The room where the meet- 
ing was held was liberally decorated with flowers, 
and each person, on entering, was given two roses 
to wear. There were brief talks on lessons sug- 
gested by the different flowers, closing with one on 
the C. E. flower, the pansy. 

With a view to leading societies to raise means 
for giving some of their members a training for 
Christian work when the persons themselves can- 
not afford it, Mr. Moody has offered to give board 
and tuition at the Northfield Training School for 
three months for $35 in the case of any young lady 
sent there by her society. This is a reduction of 
$15 from the regular price. 

The workers in four churches in a Virginia town 
of about 1,500 inhabitants own and use to great 
advantage a gospel wagon, with which they go out 
into the surrounding country towns and hold outdoor 
meetings, attracting many of those living at a dis- 
tance from churches or prejudiced against churches. 
Many conversions have resulted and the meetings 
have been greatly strengthened in consequence. 

Four years ago a conference of German societies 
in the United States was called, and but three socie- 
ties were represented, while the whole number in 
the country at that time was probably not more 
than half a dozen. The difficulties and objections 
encountered have been the same that were made at 
the beginning of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
but the societies have now Increased to 250. The 
gifts of less than fifty of these for one year amounted 
to more than $3,000. 

The Philadelphia Union has formed an organiza- 
tion for evangelistic work, in which it seeks to in- 
clude all members interested in the Work of winning 
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souls. For the summer work the help of theological 
students is also enlisted. Nearly all the denomina- 
tions and districts of the city are represented, and 
connected with the committee in charge are repre- 
sentatives of all kinds of rescue work in the city. 
To the meetings already regularly sustained at 
ear-sheds and in factories open air meetings are 
being added, and a set of suggestions to those con- 
ducting them has been drawn up and distributed. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CHAMBERLIN—WILSON—In Portland, Me., Sept. 1, 
by Rev. J. G. Wilson, John F. Chamberlin of Temple- 
ton, Mass., and Mrs. Mary A. Wilson of Beverly. 

GROUT—TYLER—In St. Peter’s Church, Cambridge 
Sept. 8, by Rev. Charles H. Perry, Henry F. Grout and 
Ruby Mildred Tyler. 

KENDALL—CORLEY—In Cropsey, Neb., at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Sept. 8, by Rev. C. A. Richard- 
‘son, Prof. Frederick L. Kendall of Ridgeville, Ind., 
and Dessa M. Corley. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


MORGAN—In North Scituate, Sept. 4, of cholera infan- 
tum, Cecil Barnes, youngest daughter of Rev. C. L. 
and M. A. Morgan of Jamaica Plain, aged 14 mos. 

PERRY—In Western Fak Thl., hee 26, Juliette 
E. H., wife of Rev. P. W. Perry, aged 58 yrs. 

ROBBINS—In Allston, Sept. 10, of paralysis, Martha 
Louise Robbins, aged 51 yrs., 3 mos., 25 dys., wife of 


Dwight C. Robbins. Burial at Forest Hills Cemetery. 


WONDERS IN COOKING AND HEATING APPARA- 
Tus.—With the name ‘‘Magee”’ on it, a range or 
heater has a certain “ hall-mark ” of all that is best 
in the way of these necessities of housekeeping. 
Whether it be a large apparatus or one of moderate 
size, the same satisfaction will be realized in its 
use, for the Magee Furnace Co., at 32 to 38 Union 
Street, Boston, guarantees everything which it 
makes. With intelligent care a range or heater 
may be made to last for many years, and be of the 


greatest help toward the desired end of having “all 


the comforts of home.’’ Magee ranges and heat- 
ers are proving their worth in hundreds of homes 
in whieh they are in use. Made on scientific 
principles, they combine all of the latest ideas in 
the way of cooking and heating, with a simple plan 
of running them satisfactorily. They can be found 


the demands of all houses, from the modest one to 
that of the person to whom money is no object so 
long as the best is obtained. Our readers are re- 
quested to send to the Magee Furnace Co., Boston, 
for fuller particulars. 


IF YOU WANT TO 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N, Y. 
CAPITAL, - - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - <- «- = $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN. 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F, Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G, Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


POST OFFICE ORDERS 


ARE NOW SUPERSEDED BY 


DOLLAR CHECKS, 


issued singly or In books of different 
denominations, drawn and 

signed by owner, yet a cer- 

tified obligation of the 

Cheque Bank, and good . 
everywhere on the Conti- 

nent. ‘For every use 

money is put to.”’ Sold 

without charge at present. qssued 


“ i 2 | on the same system as 
at any of the leading dealers, and in sizes to meet 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 
which are in pounds sterling and available 
all over the world. Send for circulars to 
Agency of 
THE CHEQUE BANK, LTD., 
40 and 42 Wall St. FREDERICK W. PERRY, Mer. 


KNOW 


Anything about Life Insurance 


The Prudential 


can tell you, and sell you any form of policy 
which may be desired. 


Theo 


Surplus, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


" PRUDENTIAL \ is one of the most progressive 
has tho ; : : 
STRENGTH Companies in the world. It has 
of 
Assets, - s $19,541,827 
a Income, - = 


4,034,116 


write The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 16 years’ experience in busi- | 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references ; 
and map showing location of lands, Over $100,000 In- | 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on ) 
my books. 
WILLIAM 'T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, | 
308 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividen 

by American Lost and Trust Co, oT heheh tereeaee eae, 
M. D. BROOKS, 

Koom 1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston, 


B 7, NUMCIEAL YM ARRANTE: 


White for details. Robt. : 
iy 


Equitable Building, Boston, 


< 
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A Recent Discovery’ 


According to the London Academy the 
most distinguished event of 1897 has not been 
the Greek war, or Klondike excitement, the 
diamond jubilee, or the-passage of the Dingley 
Bill, but rather the great Ashburnham book 
sale. And the sale of the Mazarin Bible for 
$20,000 was the greatest item in that sale. 
Perhaps opinions differ as to the prominence 
which should be accorded this event. But 
when incidents are told of the influence of a 
few Bibles among the Indians of the plains, 
among the political prisoners of Siberia, in 
the Arabian deserts among the Moham- 
medans, or among the immigrants landing at 
Ellis Island, or perhaps among the eager na- 
tives of Micronesia, or the neglected thou- 
sands of South America, Christians universally 
say, ““ That work must not stop.’”’ 

At the conclusion of an illustrated address 
the pastor told his people that it was the first 
he had ever heard on the Bible cause. He 
said that he had made a new discovery, for he 
confessed to his ignorance as to the world- 
wide scope of the society’s work, its necessity 
to missions, its enterprise in pushing into iso- 
lated sections of the world, and its patience 
and courage in the face of hindrances to its 
forward march. Another pastor writes: “ It 


_is only the confidence generally entertained 


that whatever else fails the work of the Bible 
Society cannot and will not, which has led to 
an almost equally general consent to relax in- 
dividual vigilance for what is vital to all. In 
some way I am certain that every church 
should every year remember the Bible Soci- 
ety.”’ Another popular pastor of one of our 


' largest churches writes: ‘‘I consider the work 


of the Bible Society a valued and needed one, 
and I hope that many churches will make reg- 
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ular annual collections for its support.’? Here 
is a word from the pastor of a church which 
last year gave one-fifth of all the gifts and 
donations made by all denominations in this 
State to the Bible cause: ‘“‘For many years 
the first contribution of the year we make to 
the Bible cause. We begin our benevolent 
work at this the foundation, and shall con- 
tinue to do so.”’ 

One reason why the Bible Society has been 
lost sight of is that it is submerged among 
the denominations. * 

Another reason ‘is that it has been loved to 
death, or, perhaps we might say, it has en- 
joyed a monopoly of affection on the part of 
afew. Some gave to this cause in preference 
to others. They gave largely to it. There- 
fore churches and individuals settled back 
into the belief that the old society had plenty 
and almost ‘‘enough to spare.’’ But now the 
total gifts of all denominations in Massachu- 
setts are less than the amount given by each 
of twenty-nine different churches to foreign 
missions alone. What is $58,000, the total 
gifts of the living last year, when the mis- 
sion fields are calling for $300,000 from the 
A: B.S. for Seriptures absolutely necessary 
for all mission work? 

- Information on this subject will lead to the 
restoration of the old society to the heart of 
the churches. So many pastors and Sunday 
school superintendents have expressed a de- 
sire for material for a Sunday school concert 
on the subject of the Bible in missions that 
an exercise, entitled World Wide Bible Work, 
is being prepared, consisting of fresh, original 
material adapted to children and young peo- 
ple. Forty stereopticon addresses have been 
given on this subject in and about Boston. 
Pastors wishing to have their churches added 
to the list for this illustrated lecture on the 
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Bible cause should communicate with me, 
the New England representative. 
Hyde Park. Rev. A. E. CoLton, 


Important Coming Meetings 


Massachusetts Sunday School Association, Annual State 
Convention, Fitchburg, Oct. 5-7. 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

Lake Mohonk Indian Conference Oct. 13-15. 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 

American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 19-21. 

nian: U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 

Open and _ Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 


HISTORICAL CHryA.—Among the novelties in the 
crockery stores are the new views ot Old Boston 
which Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have had en- 
graved by Wedgwood and brought out on plates 
and pitchers in the old blue—the Old South Church, 
King’s Chapel, the State House, Faneuil Hall, the 
Green Dragon Tavern, etc., sixteen views in all. 


Iv’s easy for a housewife to decide which article 
is best by a home test and when sufficient for that 
purpose can be had for nothing the folly of using 
inferior articles is evident. If you have silverware 
drop a postal giving your address to “ Silicon,’ 32 
Cliff Street, New York, and you will receive, free of 
all cost, a liberal trial quantity of Electro-Silicon. 
That means enough to clean all your silverware. It 
will tell a brighter story than we can express in 
words, and the seeret of beautiful silverware will 
then be yours. We promise you will be well repaid 
for your trouble. Electro-Silicon is unlike any other 
silver polish and will do what no other silver polish 
will; such brillianey as it produces you'll not find 
outside the silversmith’s shop except where Electro- 
Silicon is used. It is as harmless as the flour you 
eat and quite as necessary in its way. It’s sold by 
grocers throughout the civilized world, and sent 
postpaid by the manufacturers on receipt of fifteen 
eents per box in stamps. 


- Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross Society, 
— Indorses Dr. Greane’s Nervura 
The Indorsement by the Red Cross Society of Dr. Greene’s Nervura Means 


Everything to those who Need Medicine, for the Whole Aim 
and Object of the Society is to Relieve Suffering. 


_ Clara Barton, Head of the Most Benevolent Order on Earth, and Best Known Woman in 


the Whole World, Thus Gives the Encouragement of Her Own Word to Every Sufferer 
that Dr. Greene’s Nervura will Give Back Lost Health and Strength. One Has Only 
to Use It to be Well and Strong. 


' Why will people continue to suffer and drag 
-out an unhappy and miserable existence of 
sickness, pain, weakness and debility when 
there is a remedy sure to cure? Dr. Greene’s 
-Neryura blood and nerve remedy is pro- 
nounced on every hand and by all classes of 


—~ people to be the most wonderful cure for dis- 


ease ever known. It cures where all others 
fail. Physicians declare Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
to be beyond doubt the grandest medical dis- 
covery of this century and recommend and 


prescribe ifias the surest of all remedies to re- 


store health and strength, to make the sick 
well and to relieve the weakness, debility, pain, 
—— and suffering of disease. 
at higher commendation can this medi- 
_ cine have, what more convincing proof, what 
“more positive assurance that Dr. Greene’s 
Neryvura blood and nerve remedy will surely 
cure, than the recommendation and indorse- 
ment of the Red Cross Society through its 
President, the world wide known and univer- 
sally loved and honored, Clara Barton, who 
has brought relief to thousands of the world’s 
onion Main crowning act of benevolent 
charity in carrying to stricken Armenia ships 


laden with the tender mercies of charity is a 
matter of history known to all the world. 

Such is the world famous Clara Barton, 
President of the Red Cross Society, and her 
words in praise and recommendation of the 
wonderful curer of disease, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, will be the 
kindling of new hope to thousands upon thou- 
sands of those who are sick, out of health, 
weak, nervous, or who suffer from headaches, 
rheumatism, neuralgia or other painful and 
distressing disease, nervous affections or poor 
and devitalized blood. f 

No suffering person certainly can hesitate 
for an instant to immediately secure and use 
| this grandest of medicines, Dr. Greene’s Nery- 


lent order on earth gives personal assurance 
of the great value and wonderful health-giving 
powers possessed by Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
| blood and nerve remedy. 

Clara Barton says: 

‘““We have tried Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and although the remedy 
has been in our hands but a short time, we 
‘judge that the remedy has all of the merits 


ura, when the President of the greatest benevo- | 


> 


which are claimed for it. We shall still con- 
tinue its use, with the expectation that we shall 
be able to indorse it still more highly. 
CLARA BARTON, _. ‘ 
President of the American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C.” 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is indorsed and recommended by more 
people whom it has cured, more physicians, 
more hospitals and more charitable societies 
than any other remedy in the world, and if 
you wish to be made well and strong again, if 
you wish health to take the place of disease, 
if you wish to know what it is to be without 
pain, weakness, nervousness, humors or in- 
deed any kind of nervous and physical suffer- 
ing, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
| nerve remedy. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is not a patent medi- 
cine, but the preseription of Dr. Greene of 34 
| Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most suc- 

oeastul physician in curing diseases, and is, 
therefore, exactly and perfectly adapted to 
cure. Consultation, examination and advice 
in regard to any case may be had free at Dr. 
| Greene’s office, either if you call or write. 
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Continued from page 307. 


UpsaLa.—Mr. N. J. Bolin has just been ordained 
pastor, succeeding Rey. A. G. Peterson, who 
died last November. The chureh is united and 


prosperous, 
North Dakota 

DEXTER.—Rey. J. E. Jones has just closed a few 
weeks of special work with this little church. Sey- 
eral conversions took place and five members were 
received upon confession. 

(\BERCROMBIE.—Rey. W. A. Wilkinson has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect in three months, 
but the church hopes to induce him to withdraw it. 
AND BuxTon.—Rev. J. D. Whitelaw, 
after several successful years In North Dakota, has 
gone to Wisconsin, leaving these points unsupplied. 


CUMMINGS 


Rey. John Sattler, general missionary of the 
Home Missionary and Sunday School Societies, has 


just returned from a successful trip among the Ger- 
mans west of the Missouri River. There are sey- 
eral hundred of these Protestant families scattered 
over the region west and south of the Missouri 
River, mostly out in the country. They are largely 
from Russia and an interesting work is going on 
among them. In June Mr. Sattler organized the 
Bethesda Congregational Church (German), south 
of Hebron, 25 families being enrolled as members. 
A new e dific e is just being erected, Mr. Sattler hay- 
ing raised $300 for that on the present trip. In 
June, he organized a church of 14 members 
northwest of Hebron, which is doing a splendid 
work among the settlers in that region. He also 
organized a German chureh at Antelope Creek, 
about 35 miles south of Hebron. Another trip he 
has made was in the counties north of the Northern 
Pacific R. R. and about 60 miles south of the Mis- 
souri River. He has found several communities 
where appointments for preaching can be made and 
Sunday schools can be organized. These people 
long to hear the gospel and every journey made by 
Mr. Sattler has been signalized by many conyer- 
sions. 


also, 


Sunday, Sept. 12, was College Day in this State. 
The Sunday schools and C. E. Societies held special 
services to help Fargo repair the damage done by 
the flood last spring. The college will open Sept. 22. 

Oklahoma 

Mr. Z1ion.—Rey. L. S. Childs has been ealled to 
the pastorate. He will serve each week this chureh 
and Downs, and his wife is pastor at Seward, Deer 
Creek and Bethel. 

Oklahoma City is procuring a bell—Plymouth 


Church, Guthrie, is paying an $800 debt. Rev. W. 
L. Dibble is the efficient pastor.——Seven churches | 


in the northwestern part of the Territory held a | 


convention for mutual benefit Sept. 


oy fa 
7-9. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 
RocKLin.—On beginning work eight years ago 
Rey. E. D. Haven found but two or three members, 
a small congregation and an old building with a 


debt of $150. Now, about departing for Woodland, 
he leaves a membership of 33, 


10 others having | 


formed the Loomis church, and a beautiful house of | 


worship. At the farewell reception tendered him 
and his efficient wife a purse of money was given 
them. 


‘ " : : ‘fo : e | 
SACRAMENTO.—The interior of the edifice is being | 


re-papered. Dr. Hoyt, after a pleasant vacation at 
Honoluln, is expected home soon. Deacon A. C, 
Sweetser is the only original member now belong- 
ing to the church. His connection has been contin- 
uous since 1849. 
a Congregational church in the East for 12 years. 
SONOMA.—A handsome stained glass window now 
adorns the auditorium, the gift of Mrs. Rouse of 
Oakland in memory of her uncle, Mr. O. Chart, and 
his wife. The former was deacon for many years, 
the latter president of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
joth were charter members in 1871. 
W. P. Hardy 
and his wife were sent to Long Beach for a two 
weeks’ sojourn by an appreciative people. The 
deacons conducted the church services. 


ANGELES.—Vernondale. Rey. 


Los 


SARATOGA. 
dies and gentlemen variously costumed was greatly 
enjoyed and brought welcome funds to the mission- 
ary treasury. 

Port Costa is rejoicing in a new communion set 
presented by the C. E. Society of Sonoma. 


Before this he was a member of 


A missionary garden party with la- | 


| Prepared with tomato sauce. 
! grocers; send 6c for sample can or 


HURCH 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Washington 
SPOKANE through the aid of the 
C. B. S., has been able to redeem its property, 


.— Westminster, 


eosting about $50,000. Its progress, under the 
pastorate of Rey. F. B. Cherington, D. D., has been 


in many respects remarkable.——The Swedish Mis- | 
sion is seeking Congregational fellowship. 


(For Weekly Register see page 402. 


THE American Queen, published by Gilchrist & | 
Co., the well-known dry goods house of this city, 
of no little interest to ladies who desire to keep 
abreast of the fashions of the day. The magazine is | 
not, however, wholly devoted to dress, but contains 
many yery excellent and interesting articles by 
well-known writers. It can be obtained free by 
registering one’s name at their store on Winter 
Street. 


is 


WISE men know it is folly to build upon a poor foun- 
dation, either in architecture or in health. A founda- 
tion of sand is insecure, and to deaden symptoms by 
narcotics or nerve ¢ ompounds is equally dangerous and 
deceptive. The true way to build up health is to make 
your blood pure, rich and nourishing by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Hoop’s PILLS act easily and promptly on the liver 
and bowels. Cure sick headache. 


ppg: 


Don't try to 


Used only on 


| 


16 September 1897 


FLOWER 
FOOD. 


It’sa trying time for delicate plants when |) 


| 'they are transferred from the fresh air, dew 


and the natural stimulants of the soil to the 
| window garden of the house. At this 
season of the year an application of Essex, 
Flower Food will stimulate the plant to’ 
quick foliage and early flowering. 

Don’t starve your plants. 


Ask your dealer for the ten cent package that) 
feeds 1o plants one year—if he does not have it, || 
send eight 2cent stamps to the | 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 
Gloucester, Mass., 


and get a full size package by return mail. : 


keep house without a 


CESCtSSSS SESS SES Ste SEE Sesey 


% Make Cooking 
Easy! 


eee 
7 a 


OS op pais 


This Oven Thoin 


is the ‘‘Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 


ever invented. 


“Glenwood” RANCES. 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 


Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s 82252" Pork and Beans 


Delicious hotorcold. At | 

»0stal for free book- | 

‘et. Van Camp Packing Co., ! 
824 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 


“Silver Plate that Wears.™ 
Ail goods stamped with the 


TRADE-MARK 


on Tea Sets and 
larger articles, are 


fully guaranteed, and are 
the standard the world over. 


Spoons, 
Forks, 
Knives, ete., 
or with this 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


atmaNu: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS aXD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 


ad L 


ARPETS 


658 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


ST. 


BOSTON. 


Z 


} 


16 September 1897 


Education 


— A. W. Edson of Worcester, Mass., has 
been elected assistant superintendent of 
schools, New York city. 


—— Prof. W.S. Davis, an experienced teacher 
and licentiate preacher, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of Eells Academy, Colville, Wash- 
ington. 

— Rey. Walter Rauschenbusch of New 
York city will leave the pastoral office to teach 
New Testament interpretation and pastoral 
theology at Rochester Theological Seminary. 


— President Hyde of Bowdoin College 
will remain abroad till Jan. 1. Prof. H. L. 
Chapman will be acting president and Pro- 
fessor MeDonald conduct President Hyde’s 
classes. The entering class numbers about 
sixty and is smaller than usual on account 
largely of hard requirements at entrance ex- 
aminations. 


— A large portion of the bequest of $75,- 
000 of the late Charles T. Wilder of Wellesley 
to Dartmouth College will be used for a new 
laboratory and the department of physies, the 
remainder being devoted eventually to the 
general use of the college. This with the 
Fayerweather residuary legacy will go far 
towards equipping the college for greater 
effectiveness. 


Wisdom from Another Century 


In place of the usual preparatory lecture re- 
cently the pastor of the First Church, Wil- 
braham, Rey. M. S. Howard, read a sermon 
preached by Rey. Joseph Lathrop, D. D., Feb. 
11, 1794, *‘ on occasion of the dismission of Rev. 
Joseph Willard from his pastoral relation to 
the church and society in Wilbraham.”’ This 
is one of the ‘closing paragraphs: 


I cannot more pertinently address you 
than in the words of Rev. Jotn Wesley, 
whose name I suppose you have heard 
mentioned of late. ‘“‘ Beware of schisms 
—of making a rent in the church of Christ. 
Inward dissension is the root of all con- 
tention and every outward separation. 
Beware of everything tending thereto. 
Beware of a dividing spirit, shun what- 
ever has the least aspect that way. Say 
not, This is my preacher, the best preacher. 
This tends to foment division. Suffer not 
one thought of separating from your breth- 
ren. Beware of tempting others to sepa- 
rate from you.” 


Liability for Lying 
“Whosoever loveth and maketh a lie”’ 
may be warned by the recent English de- 


cision at nisi prius in the case of Wilkin- 
son versus Downton. A cause of action 


for telling a willful lie, which so shocked 


was sustained. 


7 


a@ woman as to cause her serious illness, 

The lie consisted in the 

“malicious statement that her husband 
had been seriously injured in a smash-up 
and had sent for a cab and pillows to 
bring him home. This is a pioneer case 
on the simple question of the liability for 
telling a malicious lie which causes a 
shock and illness, although cases some- 
what similar have previously arisen. The 
fate of the case in the higher courts is yet 
to be determined.—Case Comment. 


Biographical 
REY. C. W. THOMPSON, D. D. 


Dr. Thompson of Westminster, Vt., died, Sept. 10, 
_ of acute bronehitis. He had but just returned from 
Clifton Spr’ , N. Y., where he went about a 
month ago for relief from creeping paralysis. He 
was born at Berlin, Vt., sixty-five years ago, and 
graduated from the University of Vermont in 1855 
and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1860. 
For fourteen years of his professional life he was 
located at Danville. He held pastorates also in St. 
Johnsbury and Northfield, Vt., and at Woodstock, 
Ct. He came to Westminster eleven years ago and 
resigned a year ago because of ill health. He was 
one of the strong men in the State and greatly be- 
loyed. He leayes a wife. His alma mater con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


REV. MERRILL BLANCHARD 


Mr. Blanchard died, Sept. 1, at Shoreham, Vt, 
He was born, April 17, 1852, at North Abington, | 
Mass., graduated from Bangor Seminary in 1880 | 


and was ordained at Winterport, supplying also at 
Frankfort and continuing till July, 1882, when he 
went to the Pavilion Church, Biddeford, Me., re- 
maining until July, 1886, when he was called to 
East Weymouth, Mass., and thence in 1891 to 
Maynard, Mass. 
MOSES H. SARGENT 

Mr. Sargent, who died somewhat suddenly at 
Newburyport, Sept. 13, is well remembered by fre- 
quenters of the denominational headquarters in 
Boston a score of years and more ago. He was 
agent and treasurer of the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society, and had charge also of the ministerial 
bureau. His marked individual characteristics and 
kind disposition will be recalled by those who 
knew him. 


ASTANDARD MEDICAL REMEDY, Pond’s Extract: | 


Sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


THE proper way to build health is to make the | 
blood rich and pure by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, | 


the one true blood purifier. 


INTERESTING TO EUROPEAN TRAVELERS.—AIl 


old travelers through Europe will instantly recog- | 


nize the picture which the Paine Furniture Co. pub- 
lish in another column, It is in an announcement 
of their imported Swiss carved furniture. They 
have some yery interesting specimens of hall 
stands, chairs, etc., made of French walnut and 
carved in Switzerland and northern Italy. Our 
readers will be surprised when they learn the prices 


of these pieces of furniture and find that they cost | 


no more in Boston than they do in Switzerland, not- 
withstanding the duty which has to be paid. 


September 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass Pieces, an ex- 


/and Bacearat, also rich edlor and gold 

Carlsbad Glass, adapted to bridal gifts. 
China Loving Cups, from Mintons and 

Doulton, costing from $3 to $20 each. 

Handsome Lamps. The newest designs. 
Rare shapes and decorations, many of 
which are exclusively our own. Rich 
globes and shades to match. $5 to $75 
; each. 

Historical Buildings. In our Souvenir 
China Department will be found 16 Old 
Boston views, including those just received 
from Wedgwood, viz.: ‘King’s Chapel, 
built 1686, rebuilt 1749,” ‘The Green 
Dragon Tavern, Union Street, styled by 
Daniel Webster the Headquarters of the 
American Revolution,” ‘The Old Brick 
Church, site of Joy’s Building,’’. ‘The 
Old South Chureh,” “The Old North 
Church,” etc. 

In our Dinner Set Department, Art 
Pottery Department, Glassware Depart- 
ment, Stock Pattern Department and 
Main Floor will be seen the newest shapes 
and decorations; also reproductions of old 
designs. 

Pitcher Department. An extensive ex- 
hibit of rare shapes and decorations, an- 
tique and modern. More than 600 kinds 
to choose from. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold on equal ware if we know 
it. Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


{ CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


(Seven Floors), 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 


Weddings 


tensive exhibit of the finest American | 
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Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break? 

Get the Index. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


H. GAZE & SONS’ uta. 


ANNUAL 
ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 
All expenses 

NOV 


-3 

Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 

and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


S275 to $490 
Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 

application. 

Independent Tickets 
Every where. 
Choice berths on 

steamers. 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 


: 2 all 
| W. H. EAVES, Agent, 


Broadway 
& 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


St. Denis 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 


The Gongregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 


Services. 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 


2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVIOE, 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


2 
33. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

6.. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. DAYS oF THY YOUTH. 

8. HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 

11. HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GoD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. ** GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING. 
ei AM? 
22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” A 
23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 
27. THE MASTER AND HIs DISCIPLES. 
29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 
31. JOHN. 

82. PAUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Calls 


ADAMS, Wm. C., Bangor Sem., to NewgVineyard, Me., 
for eight months. 


BROWN, Wm. J., Mukwonago, Wis., to Glenwood, 
Minn. Accepts. 

CHILDS, Lucas 8., to Mt. Zion, OK1L., in-connection with 
Downs. Accepts. 


COATE, Robt. M., to Canton, S. D., for another year. 
Accepts. 

COLFELT, Lawrence M., preaches and instructor of 
morals in State College, Philadelphia, Pa., accepts call 
to North Avenue Ch., Cambridge, Mass., to begin Jan. 1. 

Dee Ozora 8., to Springfield, Vt., for another year. 
Accepts. 

DEAKIN, Sam’l, to remain a fifth year at Cowles, Neb. 

DYER, Almon J., Cummington, Mass., accepts call to 
Sharon. 

ERICKSON, Fritz, Danbury, Ct., to Woodstock, 

HODGDON, Frank W., Andover Sem., to Greenville, 
Mich. Accepts. 

JONES, Hugh W., declines call to Ipswich, S. D., and 
will supply at Meckling seven months. 

KILBURN, David, Pigeon Cove, Mass., to N. London- 
derry and Goff’s Falls, N. H. Accepts, and has begun 


work. 
LATHAM, Ernest R., Glenwood, Minn., to Orange Park, 
Fla. Accepts. 


LEBAR, W. L., to Perry, Okl. He also assumes the 
principalship of Perry Academy. 

LODWICK, Wm., Lake Benton, Minn., to Stewartville. 

LONGMAN, Geo. C., Olivet, Col., to St. Johns, Mich. 
Accepts, 

LYMAN, E. Fenn, to remain at Waubay, S. D. 

MCBRIDE, Wm. H., to Bristol, Me., for another year. 

PERKS, Harry, recently of Lockeford, Cal., to Cooper 
Ch., San Francisco. Accepts. 

RICE, Guy H., to permanent pastorate at Springfield, 
Minn., where he has been at work. 

RICHARDS, Wm. J., Waterville, N. Y., to 
Second Welsh Chs., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

TRACY, Isaac B., Grand Forks, N. D., to St. Cloud, 
Minn. Accepts. 

TURNER, Jonathan, formerly 
Metamora. Accepts. 

YOUNG, Arthur G., Harvey, N. D., to Hope. 

YOUNG, Jas. C., Andover, Me., to Maver 
E. Boston, Mass. 


First and 


of Gaylord, Mich., to 


Accepts, 
ck Ch. Chapel, 
Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 
BENSON, Ernest L., 0. p. Poplar Grove., Lil., Sept. 10. 
Sermon, Pres. E. D. Eaton, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. B. Guild, Jas. Tompkins, D. D., and Rev. 


Profs. A. W. Burr, H. M. Scott, D. D., W. B. Chamber- | 


lain. 
BIGELOW, Frank E., o. Whiting, Ind., Sept. 7. Joint 
FENANGA, Melmon J.,>council calléd by churches 
ROSS, Joseph B., Sof E. Chicago, Hammond and 
Whiting. Sermon, Rey. J. F. Loba, D. D.; other parts, 
tev. Messrs. G. H. Bird, L. A. Townsend, R. A. Had- 
den, C. T, Baylis, Prof. H. M. Scott, D. D., Supt. E. D. 
Curtis, D. D. 
BOLIN, 8 


.o. Upsala, Minn., Sept. $/ Parts by Rev. 
. Fisher, A. G, Nelson, August Sjoberg, 


» inner. 

Me IRE, John, Montreal College, o. Kincardine, Ont. 
Sermon, Rey. J. W. Goffin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. F. McGregor and H. E. Monson. 

ROBERTSON, Albert A., 0. Hobart, Ind., Sept. 9. 
mon, Supt. E. D. Curtis, D. D.; other pa Rev. 
Messrs. f ©. Knopf, Richard Smith, F. EK. Bigelow, 
J. G. Wade, J. M. Stevens. 

STEVENS, Almon O., rec. Plymouth Ave, Ch., Oakland, 
Cal. Sermon, Rey. J. H. Goodell; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. J. W. Phillips, J. A. Cruzan, C. R. Brown, G. C. 
Adams, D. D., Wm. Rader, and Geo. Mooar, D. D. 


Resignations 


ANDRESS, John H., Long Pine, Neb. 

GROVE, Jacob F., Christ Ch. (German), Chicago. 

HAVEN, Egbert D., Rocklin, Cal., after a pastorate of 
eight year 

JAMISON, Robt. W., Mayflower Ch., Sioux City, Io. 

KNIGHT, Win., Saginaw, Mich. 

PAYNE, Wm. B., Victor, Io. 


PERKINS, Geo. G., Blair, Neb. 
RANON, Thos. F., Atwater, O. 
visit to the Pacific coast. 
ROBINSON, P. Henry, Dorr and Corinth, Mich. 
ROSS, David C., Marlboro, Ct. Removes to 
eon rh 
SHEARMAN, Thos. G., Jr., Paterson, N. J. 
SIMONS, Jerome H., Chebanse, Il. 
ITHERLAND, John W., Webster 
enter business life. 
Dismissions 
AYER, Franklin D., First Ch., Concord, N. H., Sept. 9. 


Churches Organized 


He makes an extended 


Halifax, 


Groves, 


25 families. 

CHOKIO, Minn., ree. 8 Sept. 

INDIAN V ALLEY, Ida, 15 Aug., 11 members. 

ULSTER PARK, N. Y., Union Center Ch., 6 Sept. 

Miscellaneous 

ABERNETHY, Henry C., of Poway, Cal., for more than 
a half-century in the pastorate, has just passed his 838d 
birthday. ° 

ARMS, Wm. F., for 12 years pastor at Sunderland, Mass., 
after an absence of en years, preached there toa 
full house Aug. 29. Mr. and Mrs. Arms spent 10 days 
visiting many of their old parishioners. A large number 
attended a reception given them in the chapel and 
ladies’ parlors. 

ELWELL, Talmage R., of Yale Seminary is supplying at 
North Branch and Sunrise, Minn. 

FAY, Amasa C., of Nelson, N. H., who has been out of 
health for some time, by the advice of his physician is 
taking a few weeks’ vacation for recuperation. 

JONES, Newton L, till recently pastor at South Hadley, 
Mass., has returned from a three months’ tour abroad 


and may be addressed at 175 High St., Newburyport. | 


LEWIS, Thos. J., Mont Vernon, N. H., has been given a 
Jeave of absence of three months, which he, with his 
wife and daughter, will spend in Wales. They sailed 
Sept. 8 on the Paris. 

ROBBINS, Jas. C., was given a farewell reception by 
the North Ch., Berkeley, Cal., who presented him w ith 
a watch. 

SEARLES, Geo, R., Hancock, Miun., has been sadly 
bereaved by the death of his daughter, Mrs. Walter 
H. Townsend, of Canandaigua, N. Y., who died Auy. 14 
at the family homestead in Eddytown, N. Y. 

SEWALL, B. Frank, Whiting, Ind., who retired from 
the pastorate not long ago, has become associated in 
the publication of a paper entitled Out of a Job. 

SWAILN, Cari J., is invited to supply Rose Creek, Minn., 
in connection with Lyle for the winter. 

TATUM, C. C., a business man, will supply at Medford, 
Okl,, until a pastor can be secured. 

WILLAN, John, has left seven new churches in the Kick- 
apoo Valley, Wis., and gone to still newer and more 
destitute flelds in Clark Co, 


Tue Best GUARANTEE.—A medicine which ‘has 
stood the test of thirty years, and which has elicited 
more than ten thousand voluntary testimonials, 
mustzbe good. Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam 
never fails to cure the worst coughs and 
troubles. Sold by all druggists. 


Ser- 


Mo., to | 


| NERVOUS 


lung | 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


we will find that paintin 
properly done with Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 


is a good investment—more than 
the cost will be added to the at- 
tractiveness and value of 


16 September | 


your 
Make sure that the 


brand isright. (See list of brands 


Avoid the 
<¢ sold-for-less- 


genuine.) 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors fice : 


Pamphlet giving 


Pittsburgh. 
DEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
DAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati, 
ICESTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
SROOKLYN 
New York. 
JSEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
ae o property. 
jicago. 
SHIPMAN 
CCLLIER 
. 
mssover.| | which are 
RED SEAL ; x 
SOUTHERN ) éé just-as-good, 
JOHNT. 2a fe esate } $5 
iladelphia. 
MORLEY nee money sorts. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL FREE 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs paimte:! «4 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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What 
Better 


Argument 
Lowy 


signs cay 
) ETI 


Than a 
Sample of 
Our’ 
Work? 
PPI we 
Insist on 
getting the 


genuine 
**Magee.”’ 


Makers Highest Grade HEATING and 
COOKING APPARATUS For All Uses. 


Acencigs: 86 Lake Street, Cuicaco. 


A RINGING ENDORSEMENT 


.. An Object Lesson of Walue to all Dousekeepers ... 


310 Loaves of Bread 


INA 


|Magee Grand Range 


COPYRIGHT, 1897, BY MAGEE FURNACE CO, 


Magee furnace Company, 


32=38 Union Street, Boston. 


27 New Montgomery Street, San FRANCISCO. 


vd 


6hours, € 
28 min. 


Practical 
Example 
of the 
Working 
Qualities 
of the 
“Magee” 
Grand. 


! 
: 
: 
‘ 
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: 
: 
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rem REV, GEO. C. NEEDHAM 
me Anglo-American Evangelist. 


East NORTHFIELD, MAss., Feb. 1, 1897. 

I have invariably declined giving endorse- 
ment to medicines or agencies for curative pur- 
poses. But after a faithful use of the Electro- 
poise in my family I have had such signal proof 
of its remedial value that I herein voluntarily 
testify to its healing virtues. It is my immediate 

duty to make known its curative 
CHRONIC properties for the sake of those 
that suffer. The Electropoise has 
DYSPEPSIA. Very materially benefited myself 
in dissipating the agonies of 
chronic nervous dyspepsia. 

I regret that an unjust prejudice founded on 
misrepresentation kept me from its beneficent 
help until recently. Yours, . 

Gro. C, NEEDHAM. 


I fully endorse my husband’s testimony to 
the value of the Electropoise, both in family 
and personal use. Yours, 

EvizaABEeTH A, NEEDHAM. 


Rey. Geo. C. Needham is the Anglo-American 


Evangelist and author of books for Bible study. 
Mrs. Needham is also widel 
teacher and theological wri 
reputation. 


REDUCED:2%$10 


known as a Bible 
r of international 


This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Withis 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, ete., Free. 


L, A. BOSWORTH, “52704 RST 
General Agent for the New England States. 
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A Timely Word From Mr. 
Moody 


ADDRESSED TO OUR READERS IN PARTICULAR 


In 2 Tim. 3: 16 we read, ‘‘ Every Scripture 
ispired of God is also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work.’”? And in Col. 3:16 we 
haye the command, ‘‘ Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching 
and admonishing one another.’’ Dear friends, 
J think the time has come when the Christian 
Church should be thoroughly aroused to the 
lamentable neglect of the study of the Word 
of God among its members and to its great 
importance. As I go from church to church 
all over this great country I am brought every- 
where in contact with those who are reckoned 
indeed in the membership of some church, 
but have no assurance of salvation, have 
never known what it is to lead a soul to 
Christ, would find it impossible to lead in 
prayer and are content to live day after day 
surrounded by the unsaved without bringing 
to them the knowledge of the only Saviour. I 
am simply appalled by the great waste of life 


energy to the Church of Christ—by the number 


of those who must waken some day from 
their spiritual lethargy to find that all oppor- 
tunity for service for the Master is gone for- 
ever, and they themselves, if saved, yet so as 
by fire. I am meeting, too, with dear, ear- 
nest souls who would gladly be up and doing 
in the Master’s service, but feel that through 
neglect of the Word of God and lack of train- 
ing they are sadly unfitted for effective work. 
My soul is often deeply stirred by coming 
across the many workers toiling in their own 
strength, weary and discouraged over the 
lack of result. How gladly would I be the 
means of bringing to them the message and 
living experience of our Saviour’s words— 
“Tarry ... until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” ‘‘ Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is-come upon you 
and’’ (note the order) ‘‘ ye shall be witnesses 
unto me.’’ O, that all might know the ease 
and joy of service when ‘‘the sword of the 
Spirit which is the Word of God”’ is wielded 
in the hand of the Holy Spirit. 

We need trained workers on all lines of 
Christian usefulness, those who have been 
brought face to face with eternal verities, who 
have had the living experience of salvation, 
sanctification and the infilling of the Holy 
Spirit and have become wise to win souls. 
To meet this need, I believe, there ought to be 
centers where many might come aside for con- 
tact with, and regular instruction from those 
who have had long experience in dealing with 
souls and the upbuilding of Christian charac- 
ter. Such a center already exists in North- 
field, Mass., where a few years ago a training 
school for Christian women was opened. The 
course extends over a part of two years. Al 
ready numbers have come to us and are now 
doing effective service all over the world. 
Constant demands come to me through the 
mails for these trained workers, a demand far 
exceeding.my present ability to meet. Owing 
to the very large building we have set aside 
for this work we can accommodate still more 
students than have yet come to us. While 
Bible study and methods of work hold the 


~ place of pre-eminent importance in the school, 


certain other branches are taught if desired. 

Circulars can be had on application and fer 

further particulars communicate directly with 

me. D. L. Moopy. 
East Northfield, Sept. 10. 


Every man or woman who plays his or her 
part according to the best lights, who bears a 
respected name, or bears the proud title of 
a good citizen, who is industrious, temperate, 
upright, law-abiding and devoted to whatever 
is lovely and of good report, is unconsciously 
pleading the cause of the race before the great 
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tribunal of the civilized world.—Charles W. 
Anderson to the Negroes at Nashville. 


A Message for Sunday School 
Teachers 


None of the members of The Congregation- 


alist’s Pilgrimage to England last year will | 


forget the afternoon spent in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with its master, Dr. H. Montagu 
Butler. They met no one on their journey 
more courteous, more entertaining than he, 
with an exhaustless fund of reminiscence and 
incident connected with things in the univer- 
sity of which they most wanted to know, 
One secret of his own power as a teacher he 
revealed in a recent address at a Sunday school 
institute in London, when he said: 


It is one of the best tests of human | 
greatness to be able to infuse something | 


of greatness into the hearts which are 
naturally little. As I drove to this build- 
ing I had to pass Trafalgar Square, and I 
passed the great column of Nelson. Ialso 
drove by the small statue of that glorious 
man—Charles Gordon. Who is it that 
can ever read, speak or think of Gordon 
without remembering the greatness of 
mind which he was able to infuse into 


those neglected boys that he swept, as it | 


were, from the gutters of Gravesend, and 
whom he sent to every part of the world, 
calling them his “kings”? 
them believe in themselves, because they 
at first felt the magic touch of his great 
heart. And as to Nelson—I remember 
some years ago a most distinguished naval 
officer said to my brother: ‘The peculiar- 
ity about Nelson was this: if you put him 
in command of the worst ship in the Brit- 
ish navy, in about a fortnight that ship 
would believe itself to be the crack ship 
of the whole nation.” It was not only 
that the men believed in their great com- 
mander—though that thought has a spe- 
cial meaning for Christians—but he taught 
them to believe in themselves; he ap- 
pealed to that which was best in them, 
and not weakest, and put into them a 
new esprit de corps which was often the 
stepping-stone to a new life. 


For Debilitated Men, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: 
“Tt is not only pleasant to the taste, but ranks 


among the best of nerve tonics for debilitated men. 


Itching, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 
and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beautified 
by warm shampoos with CurrcuRA SOAP, and occa- 
sional dressings with CuTICURA, greatest >f emol- 
lients and skin cures. 


Citicura — 


Is sold throughout the mor por nEe DrvuG Anp Cue. Corp,, 
Sole Props., Boston. Tow to Cure Hair Humors,” free. 


SKINS ON FIRE i ezine instant geleret by 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


CURES CATARRH 
or the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost sense of smell]. Sixty yrs. on the mar- 


It has never been eq 


ket. Price 25 cts, at.all Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
Ee. C. Heith, Mfr., Cleweland, ©. | 


DO YOU KNOW THAT ™ 
THERE IS SCIENCE IN 
NEATNESS? BE WISE 
AND USE ...- +e « 


He made | 
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In 
Your 
Own 

Home 


An Atmosphere in which 
Disease Germs Cannot 
Live Created by the 
New Discovery 


“AYOMEL” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds and Consumption are 
positively Cured by this powerful germicide, 
which pervades every nook and corner of your 
home and is carried to all parts of the head, 
throat and lungs by the air you breathe. No 
liquid medicines, no dangerous sprays, douches 


nor atomizers. 


“HYOMET!T”’ 
Cures by 
Inhalation. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physi- 
cians have declared it to be the only method 
ever discovered by which the diseased air 
passages can be reached. Already more than 
seventeen thousand testimonials have been 
received from people who have been cured, 

“HyomeEt”’ is Nature’s own remedy, given 
through the only vehicle (the air you breathe) 
which Nature permits to enter the bronchial 
tubes and lungs. 
Your money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 


There is no danger, no risk. 


“Hyomei” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 
50c. Sold 
by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for “The Story of Hyomei”—free. 


“Hyomei” Balm (a wonderful healer) 25c, 


R.T. BOOTH CO., 
23 East 20th Street, New York. 


BLANCARD’S 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 


None genuine unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGISTS. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


SAPOLIO 


L P Fisher Jan97 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
“1898 Combination Offer 


E have made 


aN 7 | a special ar- 
roe | at oe rangement with The 
: y, % 4 : 


Century Company, of 
| New York, the pub- 
lishers of the Century 


a Nee = wt | he. ee Magazine and the 


CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS, whereby we are 


able to offer an extraordinary opportunity of securing these two excellent pub- 


lications at an almost nominal cost in connection with a subscription for one 


year (a renewal or a new one) to THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the most beautiful 
and valuable collection of portraits ever made. The Century Magazine has always made a specialty of portraits 
of famous people, and these have been engraved by the men who made America lead the world in wood en- 
gtaving. In every instance they are the best obtainable likenesses of rulers, statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, 
novelists, essayists, etc. The cost of these beautiful wood engravings was over ce 000. The portraits are 
printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins, size 9%4 by 13%, each on a 
sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. 
The DeVinne Press have done the printing in their inimitable manner, so that 
each portrait is practically a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately 
not less than one dollar. A facsimile autograph is added in nearly every case. 
The price of this gallery is $7.50, but it will not be sold to the general public ‘ 
even at this price until next season. It can be obtained now only in “combi- [Se Sie) GALLERY 
nation,” as announced, ONE SAIS 

‘steed HUNDRED fice 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST is universally conceded to be not only [eacey PORTRAITS He: 
one of the foremost denominational journals in the world, but also an unexcelled, ‘ aed 
high-class family religious newspaper. The program for 1898 is the best ever 
offered to its readers. Full particulars will appear in due time. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE occupies a high position and its literary 
character is too well known to our readers to require further comment by us, 
except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same standing 


among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 


Regular price = ( THE CONGREGATIONALIST . . $3.00 


for the three 


$14.50 CENTURY PORTRAITS, 750 $7 50 


tpuchaeé |THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. . 4,00 Delivered Free 


This offer applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIST and the Century 
Magazine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the offer becomes available, and in case of subscriptions already paid 
one or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the. subscription an additional year. New subscriptions to The 
Congregationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1898, as preferred. The Century Magazine year will begin with the 
November number unless otherwise requested. : 


Address, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“1898 Combination Offer’ 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS 
is unquestionably the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever 
made. The Century Magazine has always made a specialty of portraits of 
famous people, and these have been engraved by the wood engravers of 1* ? 
world. The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins 
size 9°4 by 13*2, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered 
into a richly decorated box. Each portrait is practically a fine proof, which 
would cost if ordered separately not less than one dollar. A facsimile auto- 
graph is added in nearly every case. The price of this gallery is $7.50, but 
it will not be sold to the general public even at this price until next season. 
It can be obtained now only in “combination” as announced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST is universally conceded to be not only 
one of the foremost denominational journals in the world, but also an unex- 
celled, high-class family religious newspaper. The program for 1898 is the 
best ever offered to its readers. Full particulars will appear in due time. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE occupies a high position and its literary 


character is too well known to our readers to require further comment by us, 
except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same 
standing among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 


' THE CONGREGATIONALIST . . 


~ CENTURY PORTRAITS, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE . . 


$14.50 


if purchased | 
separately 


Congregationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1898, as preferred. 
and so make sure of the Portrait Gallery, the demand for which promises to be very large. 


$3.00 


(.50 
4.00 


This offer applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE-CONGREGATIONALIST and the Century Magazine. 
becomes available, and in case of subscriptions already paid one or more years in.advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year. 
The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 


Our Offer 


$7.50 


Delivered Free 


All arrears, however, must be paid before the offer 
New subscriptions to The 
Order NOW 


Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON, 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President, 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tl.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 

arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For ecat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
tion address Prof. H. M. ScorT, 520 W. Adams St., Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
Chicago, Tl. e ae 
Pe, MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 
Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 
A.M. and 1 Pp. M. to receive candidates for admission 
to her School for Girls. Cireulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also 


OH10, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. SCHOOL OF Opens Oct. 6. Forty Courses: 
Full pees he in all departments, with addl- Literature, Mr. Oscar Fay 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- Adams; Voice, Vocal Expres- | 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For EXPRESSION sion, ete., 8S. S. Curry, Ph. D-; 


catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD  ™).°*5,3 
uKiistes THEOLOGICAL 
Full inf ination on appit SE M | NARY, MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 
Prof. E.K. Mircnens.. HARTFORD, CT. 
earn eeerrene <=” OWARD SEMINARY 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls aay 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


Children’s Voices, Clergymen, Rey. 
Binney Gunnison, A. B.; Reading as a Fine Art, 
Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, and others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a week. Address or 
call tor circulars, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 458 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL 
will read on a course for the School Library, Oct. 6, 8 
P.M. Tickets, 75 cents. 


Miss Foye; 


MAINE, FARMINGTON. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 
Little Blue, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. HW. ARRBOTT (A.M.) & SON. 


rt 


oo MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Students prepared in all subjects; special courses in 
Laboratory, Chemistry and Physics for College and 
Medical School. THE FRYE PRIVATE SCHOOL, 505 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


Tabor 
Academy, 
Marion, - 


! For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Seientifie Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings, Full 
equipment. Terms reasonable. 


ane Send for Catalogue. 
Mass. DANA M. DuSTAN, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD, 
A HOME 


FAIRFIELD ACADEM FOR BOYS 


Does your boy get the care and attention he should? 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


NEW YoRK 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YorkK, ForT EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


Women and Girls, Established 1854. Regular 


and Elective Courses. Departments In Musie, Art 
and Elocution. For illustrated catal e ad 
dos. E. KING, D. D., President, Fort ward, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

MRS. LESLIE MORCAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 1 
West 86th Street, NEw York Ciry. Reopens Sept. 
29. Thorough English from Kindergastas through 
College Preparatory. Miss Catherine Alken’s Method 
of Concentrated Attention In Mind Trea a special 
feature; also conversational French and German. 


Home and Chaperonane for special students. Kindergarten 
in French and English re opens October 13, 
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order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 

- line, each insertion, ret. 


Ww. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mai!. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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OO for CORRECT 


ANSWERS! 


Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the 


military. Brain is better than brawn. 


nation. 


By our educational facilities we have becume a great 
We, the publishers of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Wionthly, have 


done much toward the cause of education iz many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 


display 


our knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little study. The 


object of. this contest is to give an impetus to many'dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
we expect by this competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
Jenness Willer Monthly tosuch a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising in our columns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, baking powders, 
jewelry, etc., we shall add $50,000 a year to our income, and with this mathematical deduce 
tion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable “‘ missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE 70 DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have beef omitted 


and their places have been supplied by dashes. 


To fill in the blank spaces and get the 


names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. We want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with £5 cents to pay for a three months’ 


subscription to WOMAN’s WORLD. 


For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 


If more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 


in appearance. 


Also, if your list contains twenty _or more correct words, we shall send you a 


beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 


$2.25. 


Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 


ing careful to send a correct list you have an opportunity of the $200.00 cash award. The 


distance that you may live from 


ew York makes no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


"~~ PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 


be studied out. 
= —{— A country of South 
1 -RA-} America. 
— fh —] —]— Nameofthelargest body 
2. A ] | of water. 


3 M-D--E--A-E~- Ace 
4.- M —--—Q -— A large river. 
of este Well k: i 
zm T A $ | e ha zee of 
6 8 AN A acts 
4, H-----—X A city of Canada. 
-—-A—f — Noted f ispl. 
8. N A A A ote fours play of 
| ee | een es f th i 
9. 7. E E One of oes sen 
10. —-A—R]— A city of Spain. 
11. H-V-- A aga i ARP known 
k 
TOSS = ME “ort Unoa ee. 
rs. @--R-L-A~ Gieetouites 
14.§8-A-LE- 4 creat explorer. 
ze. G-L-F---|- One of the Uni- 


ted States. 


In sending your list of word 
bank draft, money order or registered maii; 
gh he Diamond isa 

Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality, 


when your set of answers comes in, we sha 
Searf or Shawl Pin, so you shall elther receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the $200.00 cash prize. 'Fhis entire offer 


is an honest one, made bye responsible publishing house. 


cies and any bank in New 
fied. 


In making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word: 


16. B-§ M SS K A noted ruler. 
7. == G T 0 — | — Another noted ruler. 
18, P — R — Y — A — Country of Europe. 


19 A-ST-A-I[- A big islana. 


a | eee f th 6 
oe Mi I N E prominent American 


21. T-—- A — Onecof the United States. 
sa. J-F--R--W Sup tesiatat 
23. = U ssiieaw N A large lake. 


24. E = E - $ = | A noted poet. 


Be RAS rset eee 


B-R--0O A large island. 
W-M--8 W-R-D Pommgnzne 
B-H-I-G A sea. 
A-L-N-I- An ocean. 
M-D-G-S-A-+ 


same 


island near 
Africa. 


mention whether you want prize money sent by 
ed 1 we will send any way that winners require. The 
ia Dian perient imitation of a Real Diamond of largesize. Wedefy experts 
tinguish it from real except by microscopic test. In every respect it serves the 


purpose of 


s It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pin 
warranted to wear forever. This piece of jewelry will make a most desirable 
you do not need it yourself. At presentoursupp 


ift to a friend i 


As these gifts islimited, andif they areall gone 


send you $2.25 in money instead of the 


We refer to mercantile agen= 


ork. We will promptly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
What morecan wedo? Now study, and exchange slight brain work forcash. With your 


list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to ovr great family 


magazine, Woman’s World. 


If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in your 
letter, and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one expires. 


To avoid 


insending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in yourletter. Address: 
JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 


22 &. 24 North William Street, 


New York City, N. Va 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, ; 


etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


REV. Rurus S. UNDERWOOD, the evangelist, may 
be henceforth addressed at Longmeadow, Mass., instead 
of Northampton. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


-| words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant 
or as housekeeper in a Christian family. Can furnish 
good references. Address E. H. B., Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistant in aschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring, position as tutor, or im a private 
school. Gives excellent references. Adress S., Con- 
gregationalist office. 
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FD FF AS BIE SESE I EGE IE te 

M 

The First Instalment of iW 

SPANISH JOHN ; 

i 

Ni] 

By WILLIAM MCLENNAN * 

a This is a novel of adventure, dealing with the fort- v 

\; unes of the Scotch Pretenders to the throne of Eng- Vy 

i! land. The action takes place partly in the army of (t 

il the King of Spain operating in Italy, and partly in i 

Ni Scotland. The illustrations, masterpieces in their “| 

4 way, vivid and faithful, are by F. DE MYRBACH. . 

i V4 

" a fon 
MY The Strategic Features of the Culf of Mex- vy | 

i! ico and the Caribbean Sea. Capt. A. T. MAHAN. ut 
Ny ae oo ee ae An's. <1 
| i 
¥, NEW FICTION . | 

¥, A Strange Tale of Gheel, by HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH; Mrs. Upton’s Vv, 

My Device, by JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, illustrated by C. DANA GIBSON; My 

“\ Psyche, by GEORGE HIBBARD, illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER; and i) 

I There and Here, by ALICE BROWN. 4y 

f)! f)! 


* THE GOLFER’S CONQUEST ; 


i i 
i) OF AMERICA i 
i i 
i) By CASPAR WHITNEY ‘\ 
i) A thorough treatment of the subject, with illus- 1) 
i) trations by A. B. FROST. The series of drawings rN 
i) gives character studies of the humors of bad form i) 
MN in golfing, and the correct form in using various ‘N 
f clubs. The leading club-houses and links of the i 
#) country are also illustrated, and portraits of the j) 
#) champions for 1895 and 1896 are given. i) 
a ZN 
i) it 
y / 
) a N 
* THE OCTOBER HARPER’S ' 
Daa a a I eee 


= SS SS Oe ES 


GET THE 


Carmina for the Sunday School. 


By Lewis W. Muper and Hersert B. TuRNER. It contains 298 Hymns and 
295 Tunes. Durably bound in full cloth. Printed from large, beautiful 
type. $35.00 per hundred. 

Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. Adopted by the 

Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 
*,* A returnable specimen copy will be sent rxeE to any 8. S. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examination 


with’a view to introduction. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Hymnal § FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS 


For Congregational Churches AND 


What they are saying about it. PRAISE MEETINGS 


From Rev. John L. Scudder, Jersey City, N. J. there is no book of recent issue that can com- 
I believe it to be an exceptionally superior pare with ; 


mtaat mirada antae § “Uplifting Songs” 


which has every desirable feature to make it 
especially adapted to every phase of Christian 
Work in which singing has a place. 224 pages. 
Handsomely bound. Price 35 cents by mail. 

Write for discount to Sunday Schools and 
Churches. Specimen Pages Free. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. New YorK. CHICAGO 


BEST. ‘The leading hymnal for Sunday Schools is 


production, 
selection of hymns, which cover the entire range of 


Christian experience and spiritual need, and the 
tunes area happy commingling of oldand new. One 
feels in hand ing this book that he has a master- 
piece of hymnological art before him. It is 
comprehensive and complete. The index of sub 
jects is a time-saving device which will bring joy to 
the busy pastor. 
Boston 


ue Pilgrim Press pier, 
HARTSHORNS Sz) 


NOTICE 
Bam rece 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


#25 per 100; 


No other new book equal to it. 
each, if by mail. 


THE dENtine THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. | 


HARTSHORN) ~ : 


Buckeye Bell Foundry - Blake Bell Foundry | 


Established in 1820, 


30 cts, 


W Vane mn Co.Cincinnati,O Successors to WM. BLAKE & Co. 
Don Pure Cop=| Church Bells & Chimes, Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes. | 
ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster of Copper and Tin. Address 
Bells. Founders cr Larivst Bell in America 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


e' 


You Can 
Pay Off Your 
Mortgage 


This winter 


by we-king evenings fer 
THE Lapies’ HomE JOuRNAL. 


We want good agents and 
offer good pay. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 


Fa 


HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Cleanings in Buddha Fields. 


Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far 

East. By LAarcapio HEARN, 

“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” ete. 
$1.25. 

Another volume of Mr, Hearn’s most acute 


and sympathetic interpretation of Japanese 
life and character. 


"The Federal Judge. 


A Novel, by CHAR LEs K. Lus#. 


author of 
16mo, 


16mo, 
$1.25. 

A judge of great reputation for honesty and 
a railway magnate are the principal characters 
in this vigorous novel, which deseribes their 
relations to each other, and introduces some 
prominent features of ‘\merican business life 
today. It is thoroughly interesting and sig- 
nificant, and ineJudes a love story. 


ncle ’Lisha’s Outing. 

By RowLanp E, RoBrNson, author of 
“Danvis Folks,’ ‘* In New England Fields and 
Woods,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book is largely filled with stories of 
hunting and fishing adventures. They belon 
to Northern Vermont and have a note o 


truthfulness to fact or tradition which adds 
much to their attractiveness. 


he Young Mountaineers. 


Short Stories. By CHARLES EGBERT 
Crappock (Mary N. Murfree), author of “ In 
the Tennessee Mountains,’ ete. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stories of adventure in the mountains of 
Kast Tennessee. ‘They all have boys for heroes, 


| and are told in a highly dramati¢e manner. 


Dictionary of American 
Authors. 


AbAMs, author of “ A Hand- 
Authors,”’ ete. Crown 8yo, 


A 


By Oscar FAy 
book of English 


$3.00, 
An indispensable book of ss with 
sketches of over 6,000 authors and mention of 


| their characteristic books. . 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, pestpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 
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Don’t Wait 


Subscribe for The Congregationalist (renewal 
or new subscription) and avail yourself of 
our i 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


Whereby we send to you for $7.50 what 
would cost if ordered separately $14.50. 
Particulars on page 406 or special circular 
sent by mail. 


Subseription price, $3.00, strictly in advance. 
TRIAL Subscrip- { 6 months, $1.00 
tions to new names\3 months,  .25 


+ 


HE provisional committee, in ses- 
| sion in Boston last week, decided 
that the date of the National 
Council of 1898 shall be July 7. It was 
thought that the success of the recent 
Endeayor Convention on the Pacific 
Coast justified selecting a summer month 
for this important gathering. While heat 
is likely to be encountered coming and 
going, the summer climate of Portland, 
Ore., is comparatively cool, and there 
could not be a better time for visiting the 
great Pacific northwest region. It is, 
moreover, expected that ministers and 
laymen will, as in the case of the En- 
deavor Convention, look upon the trip to 
Portland as a profitable summer vacation. 
July 7 falls upon Thursday, so that dele- 
gates from the New England States will 
be likely to tarry for the Sabbath en route 
at some such point as Denver or Minne- 
apolis. It will be in order now for local 
and State bodies to consider who shall 
represent them at this, our greatest and 
most influential denominational assem- 
blage. The present basis of membership 
permits about 600 delegates, and we trust 
that the gathering will beso full and rep- 
resentative as to justify holding it at a 
point so far distant from the Eastern 
States. 


We wish that all our readers who have 
contributed to the Armenian orphans’ 
relief fund could realize what grateful 
letters continue to pour in from that 
stricken region. Among touching per- 
sonal incidents is that of a small boy 
who came into Dr. Raynolds’s room at 
Van crying as if his heart would break. 
When he could control himself suffi- 
ciently he said that his father, whom he 
had supposed to be murdered, was re- 
ported to have returned to his village. 
The poor child’s grief was not because 
his father might be alive, but on account 
of the prospect of leaving the orphanage 
and leading a life of beggary, as his father 
would be unable to support him. The 
boy’s strong attachment to his new home 
reflects the universal feeling among those 
who have found a safe refuge in homes 
provided by the missionaries. It has been 


beautiful, in many cases, to witness the 
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transition from abject terror to a feeling 
of happy trust in their benefactors. 


It is a satisfaction to see the unequivo- 
cal position now taken by the Education 
Society against the multiplication of smail 
colleges in the West. In Congregational 
Work for October the directors declare 
their deliberate conviction that the insti- 
tutions known as Gates and Norfolk Col- 
leges in Nebraska are not needed and 
should not. be maintained as colleges. If 
their curricula, like their work, were re- 
duced to academic grade and the two, 
which are only thirty-five miles apart, 
were combined into one academy, it would 
deserve and receive support. The ex- 
pense of attempting to maintain three 
institutions as colleges in Nebraska, look- 
ing mainly to Congregationalists and 
largely to Eastern Congregationalists for 
support, is a waste of money and worse. 
We are pleased to note that the directors 
of the society say of Doane College that 
“they are glad to bear testimony to the 
long and self-denying services of the older 
of these institutions, and to the honest 
aim of both to be influential in promoting 
the cause of higher Chyistian education.” 
What has been said of Gates and Norfolk 
institutions applies to others in other 
States not mentioned. Their agents beg- 
ging in the East—soliciting is the word 
they use—in some instances which we 
have known have not collected enough to 
pay their own salaries and expenses, and 
some of those who have secured more, 
often with honest’ purpose, have really 
done the greater harm to higher educa- 
tion. One college in a State is enough to 
depend on Congregational givers. That 
one usually suffers injustice in proportion 
as later ones in the same State appeal to 
the same constituency. 


Last week we quoted from Julian Haw- 
thorne’s article in the Cosmopolitan his 
praise of the work and the character of 
missionaries in India. This week a New 
England minister, Rey. R. M. Woods, 
who has recently traveled extensively in 
India, gives his impressions of the actual 
status and of the prospects of Christian- 
ity in that vast empire. It will be seen 
that novelist and clergyman, each ap- 
proaching the subject from entirely dif- 
ferent standpoints, agree in their esti- 
mate of the value and power of missions 
in India. No one who believes in mis- 
sions, who is familiar with the stirring 
conquests of the past, who keeps posted 
concerning the leavening influence of the 
Christian faith today in the dark regions 
of the earth, needs confirmation of his 
convictions on this subject. At the same 
time itis reassuring to get so much first- 
hand testimony to the steady march of 
the Christian religion in India. In the 
face of it how can any one doubt or cavil ? 

The folly of attempting to hold ministers 
of today to belief in minute definitions of 
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doctrine made generations before they 
were born by men as fallible as themselves 
is illustrated by a case now before the 
Louisville Presbytery. Dr. H. M. Hous- 
ton, an honored missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church in China, cannot fully ac- 
cept the Westminster Confession. For ex- 
ample, the confession declares that every 
man breaks the Commandments daily in 
thought, word and deed. Dr. Houston 
refuses to avow that statement as applied 
to Paul. He is not sure that it is true of 
some other men. He believes also that 
the Lord’s Supper is a household as well 
as a church ordinance, and that an unor- 
dained man may administer it; that un- 
married women may speak and pray in 
church assemblies; and that there is no 
valid distinction between teaching and 
ruling elders. The presbytery declares 
that Dr. Houston’s teachings in these 
matters tend to subvert the fixed order of 
the chureh and enjoins him to refrain. 
Dr. Houston says that the Westminster 
standards are rich in Scriptural truth, 
but that they were written 250 years ago 
when the church was not developed as it 
is now, and that they are defective in 
some of their statements. So far, at any 
rate, he speaks truth, and it must be hu- 
miliating to’a minister to be told that he 
must believe and teach what men so wise 
as those Westminster divines would re- 
pudiate if they were living today. 

The Sacred Heart Review is surprised 
to find The Congreyationalist saying that 
“the only sure remedy for lawlessness is 
to be found in creating Christian homes, 
Christian schools and Christian com- 
munities.’ Our contemporary calls this 
“a gratifying exhibition of New England 
Congregationalism surrendering to the 
Catholic Church on the theory and pur- 
pose of education,’ and adds that chil- 
dren cannot find the moral training which 
will make them good citizens in godless 
schools. It might be added that our pub- 
lic schools will never be godless so long as 
Christian men and women teach in them, 
but that, had it not been for the opposi- 
tion of Roman Catholics, the Christian 
teaching in these schools would be much 
more decided and effective than it now 
is. Itis time for Catholicism, for its own 
sake, to surrender to New England Con- 
gregationalism on the theory and purpose 
of education, as stated in the answer to 
the first question of the Westminster 
Catechism. 


Visitors to our country from other lands are 
often obliged to readjust themselves in many 
particulars to our ways, and in no respect are 
they more at a loss to understand the taste of 
Americans than when confronted by our bulky 
Sunday newspapers. A Canadian sojourning 
temporarily in Boston sent to his pastor in 
Montreal a representative exponent of Sun- 
day journalism and received an acknowledg- 
ment couched in these words: ‘I have re- 
ceived the huge paper and found amusement 
in turning leaf after leaf, but I must confess 
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that | failed to get much out of the process ex- 
cept weariness of the arm. Is it possible that 
scientific, highly-cultured Boston has come to 
this?"’ Thereare certainly some advantages in 
living the other side of the northern boundry 
of this country. 


Honors Rightly Bestowed 


Considerations both of timeliness and 
essential fitness have led us to present in 
friendly proximity on our cover this week 
the faces of two widely known and es- 
teemed New England clergymen. Spe- 
cial occasions in the professional life of 
each have just been signalized, and the 
tender thought of their hosts of friends 
has been directed toward them with more 
than ordinary interest. Dr. D. T. Fiske 
has been celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his connection with the Belleville 
Church in Newburyport,; Dr. F. D. Ayer 
has just been dismissed by council from 
the pastorate of the ancient church in 
Concord, N. H., which he has served for 
thirty consecutive years, and he, too, at 
the request of an affectionate people, fol- 
lows Dr. Fiske into the ranks of pastors 
emeriti, in which worthy company the 
latter has been classed for ten years. 
Particulars regarding the relationof these 
two men to their respective churches, as 
well as of the exercises attending the re- 
cent important events in their lives, will 
be found in our news columns. 

So long as such men as Dr. Fiske and 
Dr. Ayer grace the New England minis- 
try it cannot be considered destitute of 
those who represent and perpetuate the 
best traditions of the past. Each has his 
individual characteristics, but both pos- 
sess similar intellectual and spiritual qual- 


ities, while it is not, difficult, as any one— 


who glances at their pictures will testify, 
to see even a physical resemblance be- 
tween them. In both has been going on 
throughout the years the broadening and 
molding process whose working is due 
to constant contact with the best books 
of the world, to daily meditation upon 
the things of God and to modest, untiring 
devotion to the welfare of their fellow- 
men. Setting aside for a moment the in- 
fluence which they have exerted, which no 
mathematician can caleulate, and ignor- 
ing also the strength of the tie that has 
attached them to their respective flocks, 
we may well pause to consider, with these 
men in view, the reactive influence of the 
calling of the Christian minister upon 
one who humbly and unreservedly conse- 
crates himself to it. ‘ 

In these days of short pastorates it is 
‘pleasant to note the length of the term of 
service. Dr. Fiske and Dr. Ayer are of 
that temper of mind which, mingling the 
conservative and the progressive elements, 
suits best our New England churches. 
They have never allied themselves with 
the representatives of the most modern 
thinking; on the other hand, they have 
kept their faces toward the east and 
have welcomed every ray of genuinely 
new light that from any source falls upon 
the dark problems of human life. Such 
an attitude toward the spirit of the age has 
made them wise teachers and retained for 


them the constant confidence of their peo- 


ple. Far beyond the bounds of his own par- 
ish the strong personality of each has been 
felt, and their prominent identification 
with our benevolent societies and the 
interests of education, as well as their 
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usefulness when serving on councils or 
giving attention to difficult denomina- 
tional problems, has been of constant and 
increasing value to our sisterhood of 
churches. Say what we will about the 
hardships of modern parochial life, we 
have from time to time examples of the 
most delightful and harmonious relations 
imaginable between the pulpit and the 
pews, and we are glad that we can bring 
prominently to public attention two more 
well rounded out and beautiful pastorates. 


The Center of Power 


The local church has many auxiliary 
organizations. We believe it usually has 
too many. No one of them gathers to- 
gether the whole congregation. The or- 
dinary prayer meeting, on the average, 
probably includes less than twenty per 
cent. of the church membership. Even 
the small proportion of worshipers is 
divided into two classes meeting on dif- 
ferent evenings, the young people and— 
the others. Lines of sex, age and spe- 
cific purpose limit the other auxiliaries. 

The nearest approach to a common as- 
sembly, where all ages and both sexes 
of the congregation regularly meet in the 
interchange of religious thought and wor- 
ship, is the Sunday school. It can be 
made the center of power in every church. 
In many it is such a center now. It af- 
fords the chief opportunity for religious 
education. The Bible is the supreme 
text-book of Christian life and duty, and 
the wise interpretation of it, as applied to 
the present time, is the highest education. 
No study is so fascinating, no teaching so 
interesting to those. whose most vital 
question is, ‘‘ What ought I to be and do 
that I may serve God and my fellow- 
men?” 

This study of the Bible, even as liter- 
ature, is banished from the public schools, 
and largely from private schools. No 
greater mistake is being made by this 
generation, and many are becoming con- 
vinced of it. However imperfectly the 
Sunday school corrects this mistake, it is 
the best opportunity open to those who 
believe that the welfare of the nation 
depends on developing in the young the 
sense of responsibility to God. The study 
of the Bible is rare in families, is rare 
anywhere among those who have no con- 
nection with the Sunday school. Through 
that institution this study can be greatly 
increased and extended. Prompt results 
are sure to follow efforts here. 

It is, we believe, by divine guidance 
that the custom is becoming general of 
devoting a Sunday in autumn to re-en- 
forcing the interest and work of the Sun- 
day school. Rally Sunday this year is 
Sept. 26. It may be made a date to be re- 
membered through all the coming year. 
It ought to disclose to each Christian 
worker his privilege and duty concerning 
the study of what God has revealed to us. 
It should give new impulse to the Sunday 
school and enlarged respect for it in the 
esteem of the community. It should set 
forth plans for work in which each one 
may find a place and realize its attrac- 
tions. It should draw the whole church 
closer together in newly undertaking its 
most important business. 

It is worse than useless—it is faithless 
—to despair of worthy results through 
the Sunday school. If the pastor edu- 
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cates, there will be educating teachers 
and studious scholars. Whatever else the 
pastor neglects, he cannot afford to neg- 
lect the Sunday school. If he would lay 
foundations that abide, if he would bring 
forward hearers who appreciate his mes- 
sage, if he would fix himself in the affec- 
tions of his people and keep them con- 
vinced that his leadership is necessary to 
their prosperity as a church, if he would 
invoke the permanent influence of the 
Holy Spirit, let him exercise his conse- 
crated ingenuity to interest all his people 
in the Word of God and in one another 
as they consider it together. Not less 
ought the lay leaders of the church to be 
leaders in the Sunday school. They will 
be there if they aim to make their leader- 
ship effective in spiritual directions. Most 


a 


churches have a superabundance of meet-* 


ings to cultivate emotion, sociability, tem- 
perance, benevolence and various specific 
virtues. Their success depends on the 
knowledge of truth from which real re- 
ligious emotion and virtue spring. The 
church at school, systematically studying 
the Bible, is the center of power. 


The Outcome for the Board 


About a month ago we called the at- 
tention of our readers to an important 
statement from the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board. We then 
urged that August be made a rallying 
month for the Board, whose receipts had 
shown, until that time, such a distressing 
falling off. We are glad to report that 
the receipts for the month were unprec- 
edented in the history of the Board, 
nearly doubling the amount received last 
year. The increase was in both regular 
donations and legacies. More significant 
was the result because of the large num- 
bers who participated in the effort. The 
rich and the poor, with their dollars and 
their pennies, united to help the Board in 
its need. The letters which flooded the 
treasurer’s office during the last days of 
August were remarkable in their expres- 
sions of affection for the “dear old Board.” 
It would be impossible to interpret these 
letters in any other light than as reflect- 
ing sentiments of loyalty to the great 
work of foreign missions. From them 
we might readily forecast a #et deeper 
sense of obligation to give the gospel to 
the nations. 

So scant had been the receipts for the 
eleven months of the fiseal year that it 
seemed inevitable that a debt of at least 
$100,000 must be incurred. The receipts 
for August were $120,289.04 as against 
$63,755.17 last year. Forthe twelve months 
the receipts were $590,094.38 as against 
$587,708.77 for the previous year. The 
increase for the year of something over 
$2,000 is entirely in special donations, 
which have no relation to the regular 
appropriations and do nothing to prevent 
a deficit. In reality there is a decrease in 
regular donations of over $10,000 and a 
slight increase in legacies. 

There have been some unusual but im- 
perative expenses during the year. The 
committee could not avoid them, in “our 
opinion. The famine in India ¢ompelled 
the restoration of salaries which had been 
reduced. The retrenchments of the past 
four years made it necessary to put off 
repairs on property and to refuse many 
of the urgent calls from the homes of the 
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missionaries. The time came when these 
demands could not be put off longer. The 
Morning Star came from its last voyage a 
condemned vessel. Repairs could not be 
delayed a day, and an expense of nearly 
$7,000 was incurred, which put the vessel 
in fine condition for years to come. The 
slight decrease in regular receipts and 
these added expenses created a debt upon 
the Board at the close of its year of 
$45,130.50. We count it ground of grat- 
itude that the result for the year is as it 
is. In fact, it is a most remarkable 
showing, in view of all the difficulties 
which gathered around the Board during 
this hard year in finances. 

There should be no sound of disheart- 
enment at the coming annual meeting. 
Economy in all parts of the work and 
“conservatism in making appropriations 
should be expected, but there should be 
no retreat in this magnificent plant of 
our watering. We venture to urge upon 
those who, by their holy office, are the 
leaders in the churches the enlargement 
of their field of vision. Pastors must ac- 
cept a missionary policy which will arouse 
the church to the present crisis, which is 
also a test of faith. We urge equally the 
members of the churches to take the 
place which is fitting the servants of God 
in the part which he has allotted them in 
the world’s evangelization. There is need 
_of a wider discernment of the mind and 
heart of Christ, and a deeper personal 
consecration to his command to preach 
the gospel to every creature. , 


The Children’s Peace 


Its source and character are the same 
as those of the peace of older people. It 
is for them, as for everybody, the fruit of 
love and obedience towards God. Peace, 
however, especially inward peace, is a 
subject about which probably conipara- 
tively few children reflect very much. It 
is a possession which they seldom have 
learned to desire with any ardor. They 
love activity and excitement. Bustle, 
and even conflict, interests them. The 
Christian life appeals to most of them far 
more strongly as a warfare in progress 
than as a condition of serene tranquillity 
due to victory. 

Yet it would be an error,fo assume that 
the young are wholly ignerant and care- 
less of spiritual peace. If they, as the rule, 
have not yet had enough experience of 
the stern struggle of life to appreciate 
peace in the sense of rest and relief from 
strenuous hardship, they do know what it 
means when it has been gained by peni- 
tence and confession of sin followed by 
forgiveness and the resumption of the 
customary relations of sweet and cordial 
harmony with their parents and with 
God, which their wrong-doing has inter- 
rupted. 

Moreover, the time is coming, and soon, 
for them all in which they will crave 
~ peace and appreciate it with all the ear- 
nestness of mature experience of life, and 
for that time they must be prepared. If 
their hearts are to have true peace either 
now or then they must be taught where 
to look for it, how to value and cultivate 
it, and how to impart it to others. They 
must be impressed by the beauty and no- 


bility of the character of Jesus Christ, _ 


they must be led to accept him as their 
personal redeemer and friend. 
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The duty of the church is obvious. 
But that of the parent, the teacher, and 
whoever else sustains relations of author- 
ity or influence with children is even more 
apparent and solenan. The church can do 
much, but not all which is needed. Andby 
far the most important and powerful in- 
fluences are those which the church can- 
not exert, those which are more direct 
and personal. 

In our times the spirit of materialism, 
agnosticism and even open skepticism 
cannot be avoided by the children of even 
the most truly consecrated homes. They 
meet it in spite of every precaution which 
can be taken. Nor is this necessarily an 
evil provided they are fortified within by 
a true and vital Christian training. But 
without this their peace can have no sure 
foundation, and sooner or later they will 
experience great bitterness of soul. By 
the love that we bear them, let not their 
education into the peace of God be neg- 
lected. 


Current History 
Indiana’s Shame 

They have taken to lynching white men 
in Indiana for the crime of burglary. It 
matters not that the five men taken from 
the jai! at Versailles on the 15th had long 
been a terror to the citizens of Ripley 
County. The 400 men who rode into Ver- 
sailles at 1 A.M. to see that the burglars 
were shot and hung set at naught prin- 
ciples of social prosperity and divine law 
when they took the lives of the criminals. 
They cast contempt on courts of law and 
they took human life. 

The press of the State has realized its 
duty, and has ably seconded the efforts 
which Governor Mount is putting forth 
to detect, arrest and punish the members 
of the mob. May he be more successful 
and willful than the governors of Ohio 
and New York, who permitted the lynch- 
ers of Urbana and Port Jervis to go un- 
punished. From the South come the cus- 
tomary tales of violence done to Negroes, 
the citizens of an Arkansas town having 
hung one and placed a placard on his 
breast warning all other ‘‘nigger teach- 
ers’? to keep away from the town; and 
the citizens of a Georgia village being re- 
sponsible for an attempt to kill the Negro 
postmaster, his enemies shooting at him 
as he walked away from his office at night. 


The Cause of Bimetallism 

Correspondence between the Bank of 
England and the chancellor of the Brit- 
ish exchequer, laid before the directors of 
the Bank of England at their semi-an- 
nual meeting last week, reveals the ex- 
act degree of willingness on the part of 
what is practically Great Britain’s na- 
tional banking institution to contribute 
to the restoration of the value of silver. 
The bank is prepared to carry out what is 
laid down as permissible in its charter: 
i. e., that one-fifth of the bullion held 
against its note circulation shall be in 
silver provided always that the French 
mints are again open to the free coinage 
of silver,-and that the prices at which 
silver is procurable and salable are satis- 
factory to the directors. As it is not 
probable that France will resume the 
free coinage of silver, and as the directors 
reserve the right to decide when the price 
of silver which they are to purchase to 
hold in reserve is satisfactory the conces- 
sion does not seem to have much practi- 
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cal bearing. The London press without 
exception condemns this “flirtation ’’ with 
the bimetallists, but the bimetallists of 
the continent and England consider it an 
important concession, and friends of the 
Administration in Washington admit 
that the commission sent abroad to bring 
about a monetary conference and to influ- 
ence the position of foreign powers is 
meeting with more success than was an- 
ticipated. Senators Cannon, Pettigrew 
and Du Bois, it seems, are in Japan in a 
non-official capacity, interviewing finan- 
ciers there and endeavoring to compass 
ends which accord with their well-known 
opinions respecting the necessity of re- 
habilitating silver. They can scarcely 
hope to alter Japan’s determination to 
adopt the gold standard, but they may 
secure modifications of the details of the 
plan by which the change from silver to 
the gold basis is to be effected; and 
whether they do this or not, they expect 
to be able to bring home with them in- 
formation based on personal observation 
which will strengthen their conviction 
that the United States on a gold basis has 
much to fear in future years from the 
competition of Asiatic nations with a 
silver standard. 

The Russian Government has just is- 
sued an imperial ukase decreeing that its 
gold reserve must never be less than half 
the value of the notes issued against it so 
long as the issue does not exceed six hun- 
dred million rubles. Above this amount 
every ruble of note circulation must be 
fully covered. Russia is preparing to be 
as strong financially as she is diplomati- 
cally and in a military way, and her states- 
men, unhampered by the vagaries of 
voters, are determined to have a substan- 
tial foundation for their great credit struc- 
ture. 

There seems to be a disposition among 
the rank and file of the Democratic party 
in the East to get together on the spoils 
issue and forget differences of opinion on 
monetary standards which developed in 
the last national campaign. Thus the 
New York State Democratic Convention 
last week ignored the money issue and 
prepared to enter the next campaign, rec- 
ognizing the parity of standing of partisans 
of silver and gold. The more radical of 
the silver men in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, however, assert their intention 
to nominate candidates who are loyal to 
the Chicago platform, and if they should 
do this in the Greater New York munici- 
pal contest it might be the decisive factor 
in electing Mr. Low. For if the Republi- 
can Machine persists in its determination 
to nominate a straight Republican ticket, 
the main reliance of the Citizens’ Union 
candidate, Mr. Low, must be in a division 
of the Democratic forces. 


Strife in the Labor World 

In accordance with the terms of the 
compromise agreed upon at Columbus, 
nearly 20,000 of the miners of bituminous 
coal in and about Pittsburg have returned 
to work. The situation in and around 
Hazleton and Lattimer has been compara- 
tively quiet, owing to the restraining in- 
fluence of the large force of State militia 
on guard there, and the rule of martial 
law. It now seems probable that in a 
few days the strike will be over, the 
miners returning to work on the oper- 
ator’s terms. The mass meeting in Fan- 
euil Hall,- Boston, last week, at which 
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the shooting of the miners at Latti- 
mer was most roundly condemned, was 
made notable by the words of Mayor 
Quincey, who did not hesitate to condemn 
the resort to equity courts by employ- 
ers who seem to be endeavoring to restrain 
lawful as well as unlawful words and 
deeds, and who, he thinks, are certainly 
bringing the judiciary into contempt. The 
Chicago Times-Herald last Sunday pub- 
lished letters from many judges of Fed- 
eral courts, showing that not a few of 
them will welcome legislative restriction 
of their authority to interfere in labor 
disputes. 


The Attack on President Diaz 

The popularity of President Diaz of 
Mexico is such that when he was at- 
tacked by an assassin last week, as he 
was proceeding from the palace to the 
Alameda, the excitement of the populace 
was intense, and the following day men 
forced their way into the jail where the 
would-be assassin was confined, overcame 
the guards and killed the man who had 
dared to raise his hand against Mexico’s 
great statesman. It was supposed at first 
that these lynchers were representatives 
of the common people, indignant at the 
violence done to a beloved magistrate. It 
now is thought that they were in league 
with minor police officials, without whose 
laxity of action the lynching could not 
have occurred, and it is believed that the 
latter hoped that by making rid of the 
assassin they would win the favor of 
President Diaz. Little did they know the 
man. He has ordered a searching inves- 
tigation, and intends to punish all the 
guilty. 

In opening the national congress, the 
evening of the day when his life was 
spared, President Diaz acknowledged that 
the recent decline in the value of silver 
had so influenced the economic conditions 
of the country that the administration 
was forced to adopt measures of pru- 
dence, and economize in every possible 
way. But he held that there was no seri- 
ous reason for alarm at present, and in- 
timated that he had reasons for expecting 
a reaction soon. 

Anglo-American Relations 

The publication of a British Blue Book, 
giving the correspondence between the 
British Foreign Office and our Depart- 
ment of State respecting the Bering Sea 
controversy, has contributed nothing very 
important to the information of the pub- 
lic of the two countries. The formal 
communications have no touches of as- 
perity, and fail to recognize in any way 
the unconventionality of Mr. Sherman’s 
notorious communication. But a letter 
from the Colonial Office to the Foreign 
Office, published as a part of the British 
correspondence, is forcibly put and as 
full of reflections upon the course of our 
yovernment as Mr. Sherman’s was in its 
criticism of the British, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain is credited with the author- 
ship of this paper, although it is signed 
by an under secretary of state. The im- 
portant fact to be kept in mind is that 
both governments have agreed to a con- 
ference to be held in Washington in Oc- 
tober, in which Russia and Japan also 
will participate, when it is hoped that the 
array of expert testimony respecting ac- 
tual conditions will be so decisive that the 
representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States will see their way clear to 
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a settlement which will be final and fair 
to all the interests concerned. 


The Greek Peace Treaty Signed 

The treaty of peace between Turkey 
and Greece was signed’at Constantinople, 
Sept. 18. The negotiations of the diplo- 
mats have taken more time than the re- 
cent war. Greece, as the penalty of her 
rashness, is to pay an indemnity so large 
that the Greek press is entirely justified 
in denouncing it as onerous, and her 
northern boundary is to be rectified in 
such a way that Turkey will be in com- 
mand of many of the strategic points 
necessary for Greece to hold or capture 
should she ever hope to withstand suc- 
cessfully another Turkish invasion. The 
Turkish troops are to leave Thessaly 
within a month after the payment of the 
first installment of the indemnity, and 
as the six great Powers guarantee its 
payment and will control Greek revenues 
hereafter it seems probable that Turkey 
will not be permitted to linger in Thessaly 
by resorting to any of her customary sub- 
terfuges. The tenor of the sultan’s re- 
marks in his interview with the Italian 
ambassador last Saturday, when they 
were discussing the terms of the treaty 
just signed, indicate, however, that he is 
not disposed to live up to his pr mises 
respecting Crete, and that he expe ts that 
the Powers will not force him to, in view 
of what he considers his generous treat- 
ment of Greece. 

Germany and Turkey: certainly emerge 
from this contest with the most spoil. 
Turkey has been reinstated as a European 
Power; convincing testimony to the qual- 
ity of her army has been furnished; and 
the victory over Christians jn Europe has 
not been without its effect on the follow- 
ers of Islam in the Orient. Germany has 
seen to it that those of its citizens hold- 
ing former issues of Greek bonds Will re- 
ceive their interest hereafter, and the 
success of the Turkish army, disciplined 
and in some instances led by Gérman 
officers, has contributed incidentally to 
confirm the well-established general im- 
pression that there is no military system 
comparable with the German for thor- 
oughness and efficiency. 

Fighting on the Indian Frontier 

Many and severe contests between the 
hillsmen and the Anglo-Indian troops 
have been fought during the past week. 
That of the 16th, between the second bri- 
gade of General Blood’s division and 
the Mohmands, in which 140 of the Brit- 
ish forees were killed and wounded, the 
main body driven back and General 
Jeffreys nearly captured, was a repulse 
which, ‘unless it is speedily followed by 
decisive victories, may have an alarming 
effect. For it is believed at Simla that a 
victory for the rebels will precipitate a 
revolt along the entire northern frontier. 

The fact that ten batteries of horse and 
field artillery have been ordered off to In- 
dia from England leads some in London 
to infer that the British War Office has 
more evidence of the gravity of the situa- 
tion than has been made public. ‘They sus- 
pect that evidence is in the possession of 
the Government showing the duplicity of 
the ameer of Afghanistan and the exist- 


‘ence of a plot for an uprising over a terri- 


tory much larger than that now affected, 
extending to Beloochistan and Afghan- 
istan. The valor and discipline of the In- 
dian troops has been revealed in many 
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striking ways during the fighting thus 
far, and no sign of mutiny has appeared. 
This fact, of course, brings immense re- 
lief to those most concerned. 


NOTES 


Mayor Strong admits that a woman sug- 
gested Colonel Waring to him as street com- 
missioner, and he thanks God she did. 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of England 
celebrated with due pomp last week the thir- 
teenth centenary of the landing of St. Augus- 
tine in England. 


So Berkshire County is to have President Me- 
Kinley within its borders for a week as the 
guest of a citizen of Adams! The common- 
wealth of Massachusetts appreciates the honor, 
and welcomes the man as well as the official. 


Cases of yellow fever have appeared in 
Mobile, Jackson and other small cities and 
towns of the Gulf States. Quarantine is being 
strictly enforced by State and Federal authori- 
ties, and the outlook for the speedy extinction 
of the plague is not as promising as it was. 


Mer. Bonnetti, apostolic legate at Constan- 
tinople, in a recent interview granted him by 
the pope, informed Leo XIII. that the posi- 
tion of Christians in the sultan’s dominions. 
was far from happy; and he expressed fear 
that acts of violence might be expected at any 
time. 

Boston is so old a town that it may excite 
surprise to know that as a city it is only sev- 
enty-five years old. This anniversary was 
celebrated last week, many former officials 
being present at the gathering in City Hall, 
when Mayor Quincy read an able essay com- 
paring the present and the past Boston. 


If the resolution of the New York Republi- 
can County Committee and the New York 
State Republican Committee indicate truly 
the temper of Mr. Platt and those who control 
the Republican Machine, the leaders in that 
State, including Mr. Depew, seem ‘about to 
commit the blunder of naming a “straight ’’ 


Republican candidate for mayor of New York. 


At present the situation in the metropolis is 
disheartening to those who hoped that the 
issue might be clean-cut and fought out on 
municipal and non-partisan lines. Mayor 
Strong, however, thinks that by mutual con- 
cessions Mr. Low may still become the candi- 
date of all the anti-Tammany forces. 


Prof. John Bascom, the Prohibition candi- 
date for governor in Massachusetts, is inclined 
to be pessimistic. In his letter accepting the 
nomination he says: 


The doctrine of individualism—in itself al- 
ways applicable—has taken such exclusive 
possession of the Democratic mind as to rob 
it of all power in handling great public inter- 
ests. Of all Christian nations, we show the 
least ability for any concurrent, adequate and 
honest management of our common affairs. 
While there have been some revolts, like that 
of the Populists, accompanied with a strong 
sense of the inadequacy and unfairness of 
present political action, those who take part 
in them have been too long familiar with legis- 
lation aiming at narrow and personal ends te 
be able to put anything in its place truly ade- 
quate and national. 


In Brief 


To preach well one must see the best things 
and rejoice in them. The man who has seen 
the worst of life may denounce it foreibly, but 
he does not inspire. 


It is good to have the secular press speak- 
ing out against the increase in the amount of 
Sunday labor going on in the streets of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Lorimer was hardly able to be heard 
at Tremont Temple the other Sunday because 
of the noise made outside in connection with 


. the laying of a new pavement. There is no 


consideration of necessity that justifies such 
flagrant disregard of the Sabbath and the 
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peace of those who wish to worship God in 
the sanctuary. 


' 

How would you like to be a missionary in 
India these days? Writes one of our Amer- 
ican Board workers under date of Aug. 18. 
“This morning a grim skeleton stalked up to 
the door and said, ‘No food, sahib, for three 
days.’ I sometimes feel,’’ continues the mis- 
sionary, “like a hunted deer, and want to 
run away where it is green and beautiful and 
everybody has enough to eat. But the Lord 
has a work here to do, and I give what I have 
at hand and wait for more.’’ 


Aecording to Mr. Moody other men besides 
himself consider Northfield a good place in 
which to establish important institutions, and 
they have gone so far, he says, as to visit, last 
week, that beautiful town on the Connecticut 
in order to consider the matter of location. 
What can it be that is going to be planted 
there—the headquarters of the new Cosmopo- 
lis University, or an Eastern home for West- 
ern college presidents, or what? At any rate, 
it will probably not overshadow the Moody 
schools. 


_ A Massachusetts pastor has found a novel 
and highly commendable use for the annual 
educational number of The Congregationalist, 
which appeared this year on Aug. 12. His 
habit is to preach once, in September, upon 
education, and he intends to distribute a num- 
ber of copies of that issue to his parishioners 
in the hope that the various articles on the 
subject will re-enforce his words. Whether 
or not pastors generally care to follow the 
details of this plan we commend to them the 
desirability of including in their schedules of 
sermons for the year at least one that bears 
directly upon the broad work of education. 


John Graham Brooks is one of those level- 
headed social reformers who believe in getting 
at the exact facts when questions are at issue 
between capital and labor. He has just started 
for Hazleton, Pa., to investigate on the spot 
the circumstances which led up to the recent 
deplorable massacre. His report, when it is 
forthcoming, will no doubt help to clarify the 
underlying questions at issue. Mr. Brooks, 
by the way, is giving much of his time to 
pushing the interests of the Consumers’ 
League and reports encouraging progress in 
the growing disposition of the large depart- 
ment stores to avoid goods made in sweating 
shops. 


It is interesting to see how a British reli- 
gious paper esteems a prominent American 
divine. Rey. Dr. Alex. McKenzie of Cam- 
bridge has been preaching in London, and 
The Independent says of him: 

He is vivid, picturesque, moderately dra- 
matie and withal intensely human. His enun- 
eiation is perfect, and his diction is admirable 
for its aptness and lucidity. He delights in 
short, sharp, telling sentences, and sometimes 
seems to be almost/carried away by his own 
fluency. He has the happy faculty of pre- 
‘senting familiar ideas in a new and striking 
dress, which secures the attention and im- 
presses the mind. 


Modesty, shrinking from publicity must 
have been a commanding trait of the late 
R. H. Hutton, editor of The Spectator. The 
only notice of his death in the journal which 
he edited for thirty-six years is the following: 


After an ilness of many months, marked by 
severe though intermittent sufferings, he passed 
away quietly in sleep during the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 9th inst. His colleagues are 
forbidden by pledges, which they cannot break, 
either to write a memoir of him, or, within 
the range of their influence, to permit any one 
else to do so. They can therefore only record 
their grief at an event which, in the case of 
the writer of these lines, terminates an un- 
broken friendship of thirty-six years, and a 
literary alliance which, at once in its duration 
and completeness, is probably without a 
precedent. 
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In every country except America the use of 
the name of the Red Cross Society, except for 
the purpose defined in its constitution, is 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. The 
words Red Cross furnish a popular and catehy 
title which manufacturers of-all sorts of goods, 
even of spirituous liquors, have no scruple 
in appropriating. The mikado of Japan has 
issued an order that the name should be re- 
spected. So also have the heads of other 
nations, and among the treasures of Miss 
Barton is a personal request from the Prussian 
empress that this country be asked to protect 
the name. A bill to this effect has been 
brought before Congress repeatedly, and Miss 
Barton, on her return from Vienna, where the 
international conference is now being held, 
will make one more effort to restrict its use to 
the legitimate work of the Red Cross Society. 


Taunton has been paying honor to its most 
venerable clergyman, Rey. 8. H. Emery, D. D., 
more than half of whose sixty ministerial 
years have been spent in that city, first as 
pastor of the Winslow Church, and for the 
last twenty years, since his return from the 
West, as the mainstay of the work of the 
Associated Charities, of which he is officially 
clerk. His sixtieth anniversary sermon, 
preached Sept. 12 and printed in the Taunton 
daily Gazette the next evening, breathes a 
beautiful spirit of devotion to the church and 
to all Christlike endeavors in behalf of the 
poor and the needy. Mr. Emery has main- 
tained through all these years a lively interest 
in historical studies, the Old Colony Historical 
Society having had its birth in his home. 
Elsewhere in this paper he speaks in a fa- 
miliar way of the years that have gone and of 
the events which loom up conspicuously in his 
memory. It will be seen that he had no 
small part in the stirring scenes of the War of 
the Rebellion. 


In connection with Dr. Fiske’s anniversary 
at Newburyport the fact is worth recalling 
that it was his unele, Pliny Fiske, who 
went out, after graduating from Andover in 
1818, as the first missionary to Palestine. De- 
parting, as he did, so soon after Samuel J. 
Mills, Adoniram Judson and the others, he 
was followed with much of the same enthu- 
siastic interest which pursued them. His 
early death enshrined his name in the annals 
of that remarkable first decade of American 
missions, and the fragrance of his memory 
has lasted until our time. It is a singular 
coincidence, also, that he was born and reared 
in Shelburne, Mass., a little town in Franklin 
County, not many miles from Williamstown, 
and environed by the same natural beauties 
which were about the men who used to gather 
for prayer at the famous haystack. What 
part the rugged mountains of western Massa- 
chusetts may have had in helping to form 
character, and to lead these men to such de- 
votion to the service of Christ and his cause, 
no biographer of missionary heroes has yet 
calculated. 


What I Remember at Eighty 


BY REY. S. H. EMERY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
It is something to have known James G. 


Birney, Henry B. Stanton, Theodore D. Weld, 


“the sisters, Sarah and Angelina Grimké, the 


two brothers, Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
Joshua Leavitt, John G. Whittier, Samuel J. 
May, Gerrit Smith, William Ellery Channing, 
William Lloyd Garrison, the martyr Lovejoy 
‘and the martyr Torrey—men and. women who 
more than sixty years ago gave time and 
thought and talk and money, aye, gave them- 
selves, body and soul, to what was then an 
unpopular cause, and founded, some of them 
without any such intention, the Liberty 
party, which in time became the Republican 
party. . 

It is worth something in the retrospect to 
remember that when churches and ministers, 
North as well as South, were in league with 
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slavery, at any rate apologizing 
ing and ready to extend it, thi§ octogenarian 
was one of the few who early lifted up his 
voice for the oppressed and publicly espoused 
the unpopular but at length triumphant side 
of the question. He woudit not have the 
names of the pioneers of the Liberty party 
forgotten, those who preceded and prepared 
the way for Harriet Beecher Stowe, her emi- 
nent brother Henry, for Wendell Phillips and 
Charles Sumner. 

No real success came to our arms in the War 
of the Rebellion till President Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation became the death war- 
rant of slavery. I was then a resident of 
Illinois, and my recollections of the war relate 
to that part of the field. A near neighbor of 
mine was Senator O. H. Browning, who hon- 
ored me with his friendship. He also was a 
particular friend of President Lincoln. It 
occurred to the senator that it would be well 
if some good women should go to the seat of 
war with stores for the sick and wounded, to 
see to their distribution, and at the same time 
give their tender, motherly, sisterly nursing. 
Two companies of women in the senator’s 
home city, the Needle Pickets and Good Sa- 
maritans, who had been working for the sol- 
diers, inquired if this could not be done, at 
the same time asking if I might be charged 
with the superintendence of the work. The 
senator called on the President and stated the 
ease. He at once put on his hat, took the sen- 
ator’s arm, walked to Secretary Stanton’s 
office and secured the order for transportation 
anywhere within our lines for myself and all 
stores and nurses in my charge. This was 
President Lincoln—prompt, sympathetic, not 
sparing himself, personally devoted to doing 
every thing in his power for the comfort and 
well-being of the boys in blue. 

An army surgeon in Quincy, Il., has a doc- 
ument he prizes very much, which reveals the 
heart of ‘‘Father Abraham,’’ as the boys 
loved to call him—a letter from a widowed 
mother to the President, telling him how her 
husband and two boys had been given to her 
country, all killed, and would he be kind 
enough to send the only one left home to his 
sick, feeble mother, who needs him so much. 
The letter came to the surgeon in charge of 
the post with the President’s indorsement— 
“«Send the boy home to his mother.’’ 

An affectionate people and parish giving me 
leave of absence, I went with stores and 
nurses to the hospitals in Cairo, Mound City, 
Savannah and elsewhere. Then I saw the need 
of hospital chaplains, and stating the case to 
Senator Browning, he at once prepared a bill, 
which met with no opposition and, of course, 
received the hearty sanction of the President. 

It was at Savannah, Tenn., when thre with 
stores and nurses for its many hospitals, at 
the time of the battle of Shiloh, that I saw 
much of General Grant at his headquarters. 
My good friend, ex-Governor John Wood, an 
army officer, whose wife was one of my nurses, 
was there at the same time. I remember we 
called on General Grant together, when he 
was full of anxiety concerning the battle im- 
pending, and taking the general’s hand on 
leaving I said: ‘‘I wish I could help you, 
general. I certainly will remember you in my 
prayers.’’ How can I ever forget the warm 
grasp of the hand, as he answered, with deep 
feeling, “‘ Mr. Emery, I thank you.” 

General Grant had a warm, loving heart. 
“Mother Bickerdyke,” as the boys always 
called the dear, good woman, who was ready 
to lay down her life for them during the war, 
was in Savannah at that time. General Grant 
was very fond of her, and he was in the habit 
of saying, ‘I always obey Mother Bicker- 
dyke’s orders.’’ I am sure from what I saw 
she always had what she wanted for the sick 
boys, if he could furnish it. Mother Bicker- 
dyke is still living at the home of her son in 
Bunker Hill, Kan., and on the 19th of July, 
her 80th birthday, she was honored with gen- 
erous love tokens from the posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


for it, excus- 
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India, Its Present and Future 


The ordinary reader cannot be ignorant 
of the past of India. Still less can that 
thrilling past be ignored by one who visits 
that ancient land. It is written on its 
stately temples and famous mausoleums. 
Every river has its legend, every moun- 
tain and plain its tale. The institutions 
of India, too, inspire awe for its past, not 
strange merely, not venerable merely, but 
built to endure unshaken the assaults of 
the centuries. 

We make no apology for neglecting 
India’s past to speak of its present. The 
stories told of the ravages wrought in 
India by famine and plague during the 
past months have not been exaggerated. 
When we first saw Bombay, Dec. 4, its 
streets were densely packed with people. 
When we sailed from this port, Feb. 20, 
these same streets seemed empty and 
desolate. All things were before us that 
belonged to the second city of the British 
Empire—shops, dwellings, warehouses, 
wharves, everything but people. They 
had gone. “If you say half a million 
have fled from Bombay because of the 
plague,” said Rev. Edward Hume, “‘ you 
will fall short of the truth.” Two great 
thoroughfares lead out from Bombay, 
one to the Mohammedan cemetery, the 
other to the burning ground of the Hin- 
dus. During the hight of the pestilence 
they were used only for funeral proces- 
sions and one observer declared there 
were times when the successive funeral 
processions made an almost unbroken 
train. 

The famine has certainly swept over 
India. No people actually died of starva- 
tion before our eyes, but we saw forms 
emaciated for want of food, and we heard 
of cases of death from hunger by those 
who had seen the dying. We visited 
some of the great relief camps. Men 
were there, so were women and children, 
mothers with babes in their arms, and 
followed by four and five other children, 
all of tender years. The thousands gath- 
ered in these camps to be supported by 
the work furnished by the government 
made the plain far and wide fairly swarm 
with humanity. ‘All goes well now,” 
said an engineer in charge of the camps 
of one great collectorate, “all goes well 
now.” The weather was then mild; the 
ground was dry. The government pays a 
pittance, but it bought food enough to 
sustain life. But, said the engineer, “‘ the 
strain will come later. Before us is the 
broiling sun of the hot season, the ad- 
vancing price of grain. The very rains, 
when they come, falling on these unpro- 
tected people will cause sickness from ex- 
posure. Washing all the filth of the 
camps into the rivers and wells, they will 
make an outbreak of cholera inevitable. 
Thousands must die of starvation, expo- 
sure and cholera before the worst is over.” 

Letters recently received show how 
true was the prophecy made. These let- 
ters tell of thousands leaving the relief 
camps in despair. Some fear cholera 
more than hunger. Others complain 
that all they earn does not suffice to buy 
the food they need, and if they must 
starve they would rather starve at home 
than in the camp. In thetextremity, 
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doubtless, thousands must die. They are 
dying. Yet when we consider what must 
have been the sacrifice of life had not the 
government interfered to save the people, 
we are justified in saying that this great 
relief work of the Indian government 
will be reckoned one of the wonders of 
our time. The contributions, too, of 
Christian people will be to India what 
Joseph’s mission was to Egypt. They 
will save much people alive. 

But sadder than plague or famine is the 
heathenism of India. It is the root of all 
India’s sorrows. Plagues and famines 
come and go. With Christianity we be- 
lieve they would go. When good water is 
introduced cholera is robbed of its terrors. 
But heathenism is a constant factor. It 
takes no rest in its destructive work. 
Comparative religions may make an in- 
teresting study. Commendable features 
may characterize Brahman theology and 
philosophy, but to adopt Brahmanism as 
a religion, to think of rearing sons and 
daughters under such a system, that is 
like the cool’ contemplation of murder 
and suicide. Brahmanism may make a 
good theme for a lecture or treatise, but 
after seeing the inside of polluted heathen 
temples, the grotesque idols, the disgust- 
ing holy men, after hearing particular in- 
cidents which illustrate what heathenism 
means to the family, to women, to chil- 
dren, to life in every phase, we want none 
of it. We stand up and exélaim, “I ama 
Christian,’’ as settled in our faith as New 
York’s shrewd political leader declared 
himself to be in his politics. 

Yet the picture left on one’s mind by a 
visit to missionary friends in India is by 
no means all dark and sad. India has a 
future. For first there are native Chris- 
tians in India. That fact is often denied. 
Residents of India are to be met by tray- 
elers who soberly declare that mission- 
aries make no converts and that there 
are no genuine Christians in India. How 
such a statement can be made is certainly 
a mystery. There is only one possible 
explanation. Men have eyes only for 
what interests them. What does not in- 
terest them they do not see. According 
to the statement of an English church 
missionary, there is a man living near 
his station who is at the head of a vast 
industrial establishment. Native Chris- 
tians are employed by him, yet he does 
not know them as Christians. They are 
mere natives to him. ‘‘This man lives 
near my church,” said the missionary, 
“vet he has never been in my church to 
see the congregation that fills it each 
Lord’s Day. He has never asked me, 
about my work. He is the man who will 
go home and report no native Christians 
in India.”’ We found them. : 

After leaving Bombay our first Sunday 
was spent with Rey. Henry Fairbank at 
Wadale, a typical Indian village. Outside 
of Mr. Fairbank’s house the visitor hears 
no English, sees no European costume; 
yet a congregation of 300 greeted us in 
the church. The native pastor, a sensi- 
ble, devoted man whose counsel it is al- 
ways safe to hear and often wise to fol- 
low, reported 295 names on his church 
roll, and 1,000 Christians in the district of 


which his church is the center. At the 
Sunday school of the First Chureh in 
Ahmednagar on Jan. 8 the attendance 
reported was 455. Thirty-two classes 
filled the edifice and overflowed into the 
recitation-rooms and verandas of the 
adjacent girls’ boarding school. In the 
afternoon at communion service 550 were 
present. Two-thirds were communicants, 
using the beautiful silver service pre- 
sented to this church by the Third Church 
in New Haven, when it combined with 
the North Church to form the present 
United Church. 

No Christians in India! I met a good 
congregation at Rahuri. I heard native 
pastors in Sholapur and Madura preach 
to congregations that went into the hun- 
dreds. It would grieve me if I should be 
told that I should never see India again, 
not merely because of my immediate in- 
terest in my missionary friends, but be- 
cause of the attachments which I formed 
among the native Christians. Many. of 
them are men of intelligence and learn- 
ing, masters of the English language, oc- 
cupying important places in educational 
and professional work. Some of these 
belong to the second generation of Indian 
Christians, but some are converts from . 
other religions, being by birth Brahmans, 
Mohammedans and Parsees. These men 
give most interesting accounts of their 
religious experience, and resent the idea 
that conversions to Christianity are rare 
among persons of high social standing. 
On the contrary, they assert the opposite, 
and give names and incidents to maintain 
their position. Christianity is a power 
in India, as it is everywhere. It proves 
itself to be the one universal religion. 

It is absurd to say that Christianity is 
good for the West, but Brahmanism is 
the faith for India. It is said no Euro- 
pean can become a Hindu. There is no 
place for such an accession in the Brah- 
man system. But Hindus can and do 
become Christians. And the gospel works 
in the Eastern heart as it does in the 
Western. I ‘beli¢ve Christianity could 
rid India of plague ‘and famine. Searce a 
native Christian died of plague. Heathen- 
ism, with its ignorance and rigidity, is 
largely responsible for the fatality of 
Indian famines. Christian intelligence 
and freedom would, I believe, carry even 
the millions safely through a year of 
drought. What becomes of the children 
of Hindus of the lowest castes when they 
are converted and become open to Chris- 
tian influences? They rise from the level 
in which they are born, and appear all 
over India as the competitors of the most 
favored classes in all commercial and 
professional lines. 

The native Christians of India are the 
rising people. This is admitted by writ- 
ers and officials in India that are not 
themselves Christians. The future of 
India is the triumph of the gospel. The 
victory may be far away but it must come. 
India now is like a great beleaguered fort- 
ress. The lines are drawn about it. Its 
besiegers are determined, sagacious men. 
Its defenses are breaking down. The 
multitudes that flock to Bombay from 
the country villages are not held down to 
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the same old caste lines. Where I stopped 
at a hotel in a great city there was a com- 
pany of Brahmans enjoying a regular 
course dinner, all in defiance of caste re- 
strictions. Everywhere Christianity is in- 
vited to enter and take possession. The 
Hindu master of a high caste Hindu boys’ 
school allows a missionary to teach his 
boys the gospel every Sabbath day. The 
faith that conquered Rome will conquer 
India. : 


The Christward Drift 


BY REY. GEORGE D. BLACK, D. D., MINNE- 
APOLIS 

The Congregationalist of Aug. 26 re- 
ferred editorially to confessions reported 
as made to a Unitarian minister by two 
evangelical ministers—one a Congrega- 
tionalist—and which had been published 
by the Unitarians, evidently as evidence 
that there is a tendency toward their 
particular school of thought. 

I suppose it is one of the conceits which 
every religious denomination is more or 
less prone to cultivate that the whole 
religious world is soon to have its eyes 
opened to see that it is heaven’s chiefest 
instrument of truth, that it is history’s 
highway, humanity’s thoroughfare. It 
seems to be a foible of our Unitarian 
brethren to comfort themselves with the 
reflection that they are a great leavening 
force in all the denominations, and that 
the tendency of thought and faith is in 
their direction. Frequently through the 
press and in conversation they make the 
criticism that the so-called “new the- 
ology ’’ men are not consistent in their 
position. It is intimated that they are 
keeping back something, which, if it were 
disclosed, would show them to be in ac- 
cord with the Unitarian teaching. It is 
furthermore charged that these men have 
forsaken the landmarks of orthodoxy, 
and that yet, through some strange per- 
versity, they are anxious to establish the 
belief in the soundness of their orthodox 
faith. Only the other day it was said to 
me by a Unitarian minister that there is 
something essentially dishonest in the 
effort of the new theology people to prove 
their regular suecession in the orthodox 
church. . ; 

The new theology men might reply that 
the Unitarians, upon their own theory of 
consistency, are exceedingly inconsistent. 
They still are anxious (at least the Na- 
tional Association is) to keep the name 
Christian flying at their masthead, and 
yet it is doubtful whether many of them 
would contend that their faith is identical 
with that of the first disciples of Jesus. 
Nobody would pretend that much of the 
modern Unitarian preaching is breath- 
lessly devoted, after the manner of Peter 
and Paul, to exalting the authority of 
Christ. 

The preachers of the so-called new the- 
ology deny that orthodoxy is a fixed quan- 
tity. In insisting upon broadening the 
church and refashioning theology, they 
must be allowed the merit of believing 
themselves to be true to the genius of 
Christianity. They have pleaded for an 
inclusive as against an exclusive faith. 
They have not sought to tear themselves 
away from the line of historic faith, nor 
have they made a virtue of radicalism. 
They are children of the church universal; 
they are at home and among their kins- 
folk. 
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Furthermore, if the newer religious 
thinking in the orthodox churches is des- 
tined, in the process of its evolution, to 
become identical with present Unitarian 
teaching, many of us are misinformed as 
to what that teaching is. Never in the 
history of the church has there been a 
movement more devoutly eager to know 
the mind of Christ than this newer ortho- 
doxy. It has spoken of itself as being 
Christocentric. It is earnestly studious of 
Christ’s teachings. It insists that ‘“‘the 
grace of God as manifested in Jesus 
Christ is the heart of the gospel, and must 
be the central and governing truth of the 
final religion.” Is there a tendency of 
that kind in modern: Unitarianism ? Has 
it a.considerable number of preachers 
who are passionately in love with Jesus’ 
teachings, who delight to exalt him in his 
lordship? Unless there is a tendency, a 
movement, of this kind in the Unitarian 
body, it is far from the truth to say that 
the new theology is only an undeveloped 
Unitarianism, or that its preachers would 
stand where the Unitarians do if they 
had the courage to disclose all they be- 
lieve. 

There may be a few men in the Congre- 
gational ministry, floundering in the sea 
of inquiry, who wonder if Unitarianism 
is not the harbor which we must all 
reach. Occasionally one goes into the 
Unitarian ministry from some evangel- 
ical body, only to learn that that is not 
the way of peace. One would be safe in 
saying that the number of Congrega- 
tional preachers of this sort does not ex- 
ceed a half-dozen. Where are the pulpits 
presided over by men holding to the loose 
views which Dr. Behrends thinks are 
alarmingly prevalent ? Can anybody name 
a half-dozen of this sort ? 

Itis not true that the men holding to 
the newer theology are afraid to declare 
their opinions. Within the range of my 
acquaintance and of my reading I do not 
know of one against whom such a charge 
can be made. Surely it cannot be made 
against Washington Gladden, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Newman Smyth, T. T. Munger, 
A. H. Bradford, George A. Gordon, David 
N. Beach and George A. Gates. What- 
ever may be the infirmities of these men, 
timidity in declaring their convictions is 
not one of them. Washington Gladden 
is a good representative of the new-old 
way of thinking, and if anybody in the 
world is more fearless and straightfor- 
ward in proclaiming the burden of his 
vision, for one I should like to know 
where he can be found. He loves peace, 
but when there is need of plain speaking 
he does not hesitate to say what he 
thinks, and those who have felt the grip 
of his sturdy logic are not apt to charge 
him with intellectual and moral timidity. 

The Unitarians in several ways have 
had a noble history, and it is mere secta- 
rian folly not to recognize the good which 
they have done in broadening our reli- 
gious ideas. Such men as the Channings, 
Ezra Gannett, Andrew Peabody, J. F. 
Clarke, Thomas Hill, A. A. Livermore 
and Frederic Henry Hedge were men of 
God and were a blessing to the race. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Francis G. Pea- 
body and others who might be named are 
genuine preachers, lovers of Christ and 
devout students of his word. A few 
mouths before his death Thomas Hill, 
then an old man, preached in my pulpit 
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on the love of God. It was a gracious 
benediction to have him there. He did 
not beat the air with profitless negations, 
nor rail at the errors of orthodoxy. He 
had a real, positive message for the peo- 
ple. Have the faith, devotion, love for 
Christ and his teachings of some of these 
older men been bequeathed to many of 
the younger preachers of that body? Is. 
there not ground to fear that these 
younger ones—the vast majority of them 
—hayve come to be mere essayists and lec- 
turers without a preacher’s great, posi- 
tive message to men ? 

We may recognize the good the Unita- 
rian body has done, we may refuse to ac- 
cept the dictum that truth is less authori- 
tative if it happens to come from a Chan-. 
ning or a Peabody, and yet at the same 
time we may be firm in the conviction 
that there is no movement in that body 
today which justifies the insinuation that 
we are all merely undeveloped Unitari- 
ans. There is no likelihood that Jesus 
will be stripped of his immense claims 
for himself till he stands before us a kind 
of modernized Socrates or a Unitarian- 
ized Plato. Amid the uncertainties that 
beset us here there is nothing more cer- 
tain than that Jesus will remain forever 
enthroned in the hearts of men as the 
Saviour of the world. 


The National Colored Baptist 


Convention 


The officials of the various denominational 
societies of the National Colored Baptist Con- 
vention and delegates to the number of 300 
from the more than 10,000 churches scattered 
throughout the South and West have been in 
session in Boston during the past week. At 
Faneuil Hall they were welcomed to the city 
by Governor Wolcott, Mayor Quincey and Dr. 
Lorimer of Tremont Temple. On Sunday they 
met in Tremont Temple by invitation of their 
white Baptist brethren, and the session was 
given over to addresses setting forth the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination in Africa. 
Special services of a patriotic character have 
been held in front of the Crispus Attucks and 
the Robert Gould Shaw monuments, and in 
many ways the delegates have been made to 
realize that they were in a city where some of 
the best friends of the Negro have lived and 
now live. 

The census of 1890 credited this denomina- 
tion with a membership of 1,348,987, and with 
church property valued at more than $9,000,000. 
Thus it will be seen that their deliberations 
have been important if not fully reported in 
the press. Itis to be noted that the total re- 
ceipts of their foreign mission board for the 
year were only $4,337, which seems a pitifully 
small sum when the membership of the denom- 
ination is remembered. The convention at 
this session has decided to form an independ- 
ent publication society to issue periodicals, 
Sunday school literature, and publish books 
written by Negroes. The spectacle witnessed 
by those who gathered at the Robert Gould 
Shaw monument for the services held there 
was most impressive. Crowds of the Negroes 
of Boston had gathered to watch for the ap- 
pearance of the delegates to the convention, 
and stood patiently while prayer was offered, 
while Julia Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn of the 
Republic was sung and Rey. W. Bishop John- * 
son of Washington delivered a eulogy of Shaw 
full of feeling and discrimination. 


The trades and labor congress of Canada 
last week condemned Sunday labor. They 
also directed the attention of the government 
to a violation of the copyright act by the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada in publishing its 
new hymnal. 
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* Pear not therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.”—Matt. 10: 31. 

A great deal of the indifference to life which 
is characteristic of our times is due to the 
lack of appreciation of the value of a soul. 
The apparent unconcern with which people 
fling aside the higher values of life and barter 
them for follies and regrets is a symptom of 
disease. The diminishing emphasis placed 
upon the reality of sin and its eternal conse- 
quences, the light heartedness with which 
men trample upon sacred traditions, the un- 
reasonable confidence which some men, even 
in the midst of their wickednesses, are putting 
“in the so-called merey of a so-called loving 
God, who seems to care little whether men are 
honorable and pure and true or fickle and un- 
chaste and deceitful, if he can only bring them 
to himself at last—these are closely connected 
with a loss of the sense of the value, the cost, 
the sacredness of a soul. 

When a person or a nation loses sight of the 
relation between the soul and God, there is 
little hope that its destiny will be the highest. 
When a generation dethrones God in order to 
put reason or morality in his place, when men 
persuade themselves that they are the arbiters 
of their own destiny, then the very founda- 
tion of right and wrong is shaken, and ‘the 
sacredness of life is snatched away like a land- 
seape when the night shuts in. It is only 
when God is taken into the account, it is only 
when it is seen that in him “ we live and move 
and have our being,’’ it is only when he is en- 
throned ‘‘above every authority and power,” 
that men are able to understand themselves, 
as they see that their lives and destinies are in 
his hands and appreciate what it means to 
live. No man, even in the utmost distress of 
mind and body, facing the most humiliating 
disgrace or punishment, could contemplate 
self-destruction with the apparent unconcern 
which is so common today while this thought 
possessed him: ‘My days are in thy hands.”’ 
It is only the wrong proportion between the 
value of the soul and the values of the world 
which could drive a man to such a folly. 

The slavery of labor, by which men and 
women in many industries are forced down to 
the lowest and most brutish existence, ground 
in the dust of poverty, held in complete sub- 
jection as if the lash were upon their backs, 
bound to masters with less soul than the slave 
hunter of the past, with the heel of some great 
corporation upon their necks, this is one of 
the fearful facts of our civilization, because 
the value of a human soul is assessed below 
the value of the very sparrows themselves. 
The marriage for money, the bargain made be- 
tween love and gold, the sale of self for the 
hope of gain and honor, are only possible 
where he who is about to build a tower has 
not sat down to make a reckoning of the final 
cost. And I believe that when the full sense 
of the sanctity of a human soul has dawned 
and brightened upon some generation yet to 
come, men will not dare to make life answer 
for life, nor to send a soul, which might have 
repented and been forgiven, into the presence 
of the Judge of all the earth. 

How utterly remote from the teaching of 
Jesus must be the practical, living, everyday 
principles of those times when it is possible 
for a man to stand up in the midst of his 
‘brother men and to say that “every man has 
his price.”’ And there is enough lack of prin- 
ciple in the world to give the statement the 
color of truth, and there are men enough 
whose estimate of themselves is so low that 
they will believe it and echo it. When you 
ask the price of aman you will be answered 
in terms of dollars and cents. Souls are some- 
times, you see, valued by that standard. In 
polities we are well-nigh believing it, for we 


*A sermon preached In Leyden Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., Sept. 12, 1807. et 
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The Cost of a Man’ 


By Rev. Harris G. Hale 


find it easier to make note of the exceptions 
rather than the illustrations. In business we 
have a special honor for the man who can go 
through life without suspicion. In the pro- 
fessions men’s opinions and their consciences 
may be bought and sold. Only let the price be 
high enough and the process intricate enough 
and the temptation subtle enough, so that the 
sin is not open to the public gaze, or may be 
reasoned away with a little sophistry, and the 
deed is done. 

In the midst of these tares which grow so 
boldly in the field, there is the splendid crop 
of wheat which has been sown by the hand of 
the Son of Man, and which is rearing its 
strong and modest head toward the ripening. 
There are the thousands of pure souls whom 
no such temptation could touch, whose lives 
“are hid with Christ in God’’; who, when the 
time of weighing and sifting comes, will be 
gathered into the barns. These are the source 
of the courage of the world, of the hope for 
the future. But the world! How ean it be 
redeemed from the low estimate which it puts 
upon itself? It must be taught the value of a 
soul, the cost of a soul, the immortality of a 
soul. 

This is the question the time in which we 
live is putting to every man and woman of us 
—the question upon the answer to which we 
are being judged in heaven and on earth: 
Would you be willing, seriously, if it came to 
the actual test, to give up all of your posses- 
sions, all of them, if you were convinced that 
the purity of your soul before God depended 
upon it? Would you be willing, seriously, if 
it came to the actual test, to give up your rep- 
utation, to give up your business, to give up 
your home, if you were convinced that the 
purity of your soul before God depended-upon 
it? Would you be willing, seriously, to be 
like the Son of Man, and go about having not 
where to lay your head? Would you be will- 
ing to be poor, miserably poor? Would you 
be willing to stand the world’s buffets and 
shame? Would you be willing, seriously, to 
lose your friendships through misunderstand- 
ing of your motives, if you were convinced 
that the purity of your soul before God de- 
pended upon it? Would you be willing to en- 
dure this cross, and despise this shame, if 
only in this way could the joy be set before 
you? Do you value your soul, and the price 
which has been paid for it, high above all 
these? ‘‘ Lovest thou me more than these?” 

One measure of value is the cost of a thing. 
“What costs dearest is, and ought to be, most 
valued.”” How much have you cost? What 
price has been paid for your existence? These 
are fair and important questions for a man to 
ask himself. ‘These are the questions by 
which he fixes the value of his treasures. 
What has it cost to bring this into my posses- 
sion? You have, for example, a fine old piece 
of furniture. It has come down through four 
or five generations. It is fairly saturated 
with the traditions of the family. It seems to 


‘exhale an atmosphere from the past. Its 


graceful curves, its antique carving, its 
brasses, all speak of the time which has gone. 
You are proud in the possession of it. It 
adds character and tone to your home. How 
do you reckon its value? What has been its 
cost? Probably there was a time, three or 
four generations ago, when that was the best 
piece in the old home. At a great sacrifice it 
was purchased and placed in the big living- 
room. The whole life of the family seemed to 


. center about it, and with each generation 


there has been an additional sacrifice to keep 
it. Now the affections of the generations are 
concentrated there, and it is a living link 
which binds you tothe olden time. All these 
sentiments go to make up its price to you. 

On a car as you went to town yesterday you 
sat by the side of a man whose very presence 
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was revolting to you. His face was so mean, 
so degraded! You could see every passion 
written on it. Every look he gave you cre- 
ated a suspicion. It told of the haunts of yice 
which you were sure he must be frequenting. 
How did you estimate the value of that man? 
Did you put him on that same splendid basis 
of brotherhood where Jesus would have put 
him? Did you see a soul smoldering, being 
quenched, but yet alive in him? Would you 
have been willing, then and there, to part 
with your fine old piece of furniture, with all 
its family history, if you felt that by that act 
of great sacrifice you could save that man’s 
soul and bring it back to God, who ereated it? 
You will say: This is a comparison of values 
which cannot be made. It is absurd to say 
that a soul could be bought by such a gift. 
Yes, but is it not just the comparison of val- 
ues which is going on in the stock exchange, 
in the counting-room, in the affairs of state, 
and even of church, every day of our lives! 
Only now we are looking at the reverse side 
of these bargains, where we can see the sham 
and the shame of them. 

Let us look this morning at some of the ele- 
ments which go to make up the cost of a man. 
I have no hope of making a complete analy- 
sis of the nature of a man, and of estimating 
him on all sides, but simply of suggesting, at 
a few points. 


THE COST TO THE WORLD 


1. See first what each one has cost the world. 
For ‘“‘ we know that the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together until now, 
waiting for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.’ All the traditions and the thinking 
of the centuries are concentrated upon us. 


Weare the products of the generations back be- — 


yond the power of our imagination. Without 
the incalculable labor and toil and struggle 
and tragedies of these centuries we should not 
be. As every plant which grows is the result 
of millenniums of evolution, and needs for its 
simple existence the earth, the air, the sky, 
the sun, and all the laws of nature in its be- 
half, so each one of us is the offspring of the 
great processes of all the past, and if one gen- 
eration had done its duty for the world with 
less conscience and fidelity we should be 
changed. If one law of nature had failed to 
fulfill itself at some crisis we should not be at 
all. So the simplest action of mind and body 
carries in it all the labor of the creations of 
the past. Every simple advantage which we 
take of the laws of nature mean§ that in us, 
though we are unconscious of it, Archimedes 
and Copernicus and Newton are reincarnate. 
And every true and accurate process of thought 
involves Plato and Berkeley and Locke. These 
giant intellects have grappled with the prob- 
lems which the world presented to them, have 
overcome them, and have placed them at the 
feet of the simplest of us, so that they are the 
property of all But for them it was a mighty 
struggle, and the value which you set upon 
yourself must be measured by the cost of 
things which have become yours through all 
this past. 

Take, for example, a single one of our most 
common Christian beliefs, and see what it has 
cost the world to produce it and lay it at our 
feet. Take our fundamental belief in the 
divinity of Christ. It is one of the priceless 
treasures which go to make up our manhood. 
In the light of it we come to see the profound 
interest of God in the race; we come to see 
the value of sacrifice; we come to see the 
hights and depths and the lengths and breadths 
of our own natures. But has this become 
our possession ‘‘ without money and without 
price,” without struggle and heartache and 
sacrifice? If you trace the history of the 
early church in those three centuries from 
Calvary to Nicea, you find yourself involved 
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in one of the mightiest conflicts of the world’s 
thinkers. Then follow on from that time to 
the present. See with what intensity of ear- 
nestness this doctrine has been attacked, with 
what seriousness of purpose it has been de- 
fended. The world has given some of its best 
men for it. Days and nights of contempla- 
tion and debate and heart-searchings have not 
been too dear a price to pay for it. And lives 
have been laid down. Now we take it warm 
from off the lips of its great advocates of the 
past and make it a part of ourselves. Our 
natures are enriched byit. Our lives are made 
better by it. But reckon the price and see if 
your own life is not worth the more for all 
that this one belief has cost the world. 

Then if you were to choose some other be- 
lief, some other thought which exalts you and 
makes you better in its possession you would 
find that for the sake of making it a common- 
place of your life the generations have fought 
and bled and men have died. Every joy which 
enriches our lives has grown out of the trag- 
edy which brought it into existence, as a rose 
blossoms from the life which comes flowing 
up out of the damp earth through the forest 
of its own thorns. And must we not count 
the value of life by the price which the world 
has paid to produce it? 


THE COST TO HIMSELF 


2. A second item in the calculation is the 
cost of a man to himself. I mean now a real 
man, aman of strength, of character, of love, 
of tenderness, of virility. If aman has added 
anything to the high value of the soul which 
God sent into the world, it has been at a cost 
to himself. If he has made four talents of the 
two which the Master gave him, it has been by 
the sweat of his brow in the noisy and rude 
marts of the world’s exchanges. If he has 
attained greatness of soul, it has been at the 
expense of weary and ceaseless toil and sac- 
rifice. 

Here, for example, is a man of great even- 
ness of disposition. We see him unmoved in 
the midst of agitations. He is never resentful, 
never reyengeful. He carries himself through 
the utmost temptations to anger with asomike 
calmness. The elements are 2 

So mix’d in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man.” 
You have seen him in every situation which 
might disturb him. But not once has he lost 
the balance of his nature. And you begin to 
say, ‘It is easy for him to be so.” Yes, it is 
easy for him now, but do you know how he 
achieved it? Do you know how much he has 
had to pay for that single quality of greatness 
in him? Do you know how much that has 
cost the man? In hig first attempts to estab- 
lish that habit of calmness there were mighty 
struggles. He did not always conquer him- 
self then. He sometimes fell into a fury and 
lost himself. But he has fought-and fought 
until he has learned the method of success, 
and with God’s help he has fought on to vic 
tory. He was not born so. He cane into the 
inheritance of as quick and irritable a temper 
asany man. Five times and more received he 
the stripes of disgrace in his defeat. He was 
’ beaten with the rods of his temptation. He 
had been stoned by the scorn of his fellows. 
Many times suffered he the shipwreck of his 
hope of ever conquering. He has spent a day 
and a night in the deeps of his despair. He 
has been in perils in the city and in the wil- 
derness and among false brethren, in labor 
and travail and watchings often. But now 
you see him a conqueror and more than a con- 
queror through him who loved him. 0, itisa 
splendid and profitable journey to take, to 
travel over the battlefields in a man’s nature 
and see where the Titanic forces came in con- 
flict, and estimate, if it were possible, the cost 
of the final victory. We say a nation is made 
‘sacred and precious by the price of the lives 
which haye been given for it. How much 
more is a man set above all estimate by the 
greater struggles in which he has helped to 
redeem himself. And when you look at a man 
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and admire some high virtue in him and are 
tempted to say it is easy for him to be good, 
cast your eye back, if you can, over the pages 
of his past, and you will find them strewn as 
thick with battles as the history of any nation. 

“Ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows,’’ said the Master, and ‘‘ How much betier 
isa man than a sheep!’’ When we see men 
who haye paid such prices of conflict and fear 
and bitterness for the virtues which are now 
a part of them, we understand what he meant, 
for he spoke out of the most profound of all 
human experiences in the memory of the forty 
days and the forty nights in the wilderness, 
when he purchased his right to be called the 
Son of God. 


THE COST TO GOD 


3. We must pass to the estimate of the value 
of a man by one other standard. It is the 
cost of the man to God. Only here do we 
reach the highest and truest conception, for 
the real measure of the value of the soul of a 
man is only to be found in the infinite. <A 
man’s cost to the world may be great, but it is 
calculable. You may estimate it in terms of 
the world’s own values. The cost of a man 
to himself may be high, but the days and 
nights of his watching and fighting have come 
to an end, and even the weary years have 
passed away. But the cost of a man to God, 
who can state it, who can measure it? Who 
can estimate in terms of earth or heaven the 
value of a soul which has cost God something ? 
Then you are dealing with that which lifts a 
man up out of every common standard of 
value, and sets him ‘at the right hand of the 
throne of God.’ 

Ihave heard of a great sculptor who spent 
years of toil in his poor attic, gradually bring- 
ing out of the cold marble the breathing 
warmth of the ideal which was in his heart. 
Day and night you might have heard the 
sound of his chisel as it caressed the figure, 
and at last the perfect statue stood before 
him, the embodiment of the sentiments which 
he had cherished. But on that yery night it 
fell and was changed back again into worth- 
less marble. The grief of the man was unut- 
terable. It could be measured only by the 
immeasurable standards of the heart. 

We have all known of a father of high vir- 
tue whose best ambition was to see his son 
carry on the splendid work for God which he 
had begun. Through twenty years the man 
has labored with love and eagerness to shape 
the life of the boy. There is an ideal in his 
heart which he is trying to reproduce in hu- 
man flesh and blood. But when the labor 
seemed about complete, and the boy was tak- 
ing on the form of manhood, a single night 
has been enough to destroy him, and the 
father’s heart has been torn by unutterable 
grief. 

There is a story which inspired men have 
told of the transactions in heaven. We have 
heard how God, the best father of all, had 
from the beginning one ideal. It was to re- 
produce himself in men. By the processes of 
the centuries he labored. Beginning with the 
roughest stone he worked on, touching .here 
and there, and shaping everything with one 
end in view. Then, when man was made per- 
feet by the possession of the will, he fell away 
from the God-ideal. And how can we meas- 
ure the sympathy of God, the grief of God, the 
solicitude of God! You must add the cost of 
these to the value of aman before you judge 
him. 

Here are the conclusions to which we have 
come. On one side of the scale is the soul of 
aman. Put into the other side of it the strug- 
gles of the generations whose inheritance he 
has entered into, and the scale is not moved. 
Put in also the efforts of the man to be good, 
his conflicts and his virtues. Still the scale is 
unmoved. Put in the eternal thought and 
sympathy of God, the design of the Creator to 
make him like himself. The soul of the man 
still weighs them down. Put in the loving 
service of the Lord Christ, his temptations 
and triumphs, his love of man. Put in Geth- 
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semane, with its agony and bloody sweat. 
Not yet. It is only when, beside all these, 
you put in the cross of Christ that the balance 
swings and finds its equilibrium. And there 
you have the value of a ransomed soul, the 
value of a man of God, measured by his 
cost. 

There are one or two simple lessons. The 
first is the enormity of sin! Sin, which tram- 
ples down in the mud and the mire that which 
has cost the world, the man and God so 
dearly. O! sin is a fearful reality today. 
And we must conquer it. The second is the 
lesson of trust. ‘‘ Fear not therefore; ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” God 
will take care of that which is worth so much 
to him. Have no fear of that, but only be- 
lieve it. And when sin would come and de- 
grade us, and when we are tempted to be 
afraid, and when we try to estimate other 
se let us remember the cost of a man, how 

‘we are bought with a price.” 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 3-9. How to Make God’s 
Our Will and the Result. Phil. 2: 1-13. 

When we have once learned this secret what 
greater thing can we win out of the experiences 
of life? It means, in the language of Herbert 
Spencer, ‘“‘ Adaptation to environment,’”’ and 
in the simpler and sweeter language of the 
New ‘Testament it means peace. Whether 
we consent or not, God will have his own 
way in this world and in the ordering of our 
lives. For years Paul kicked against the 
pricks, but in spite of his obstinacy God was 
pursuing him with his grace all the time, and 
at last brought him face to face with the risen 
Christ. Why should it take long and rebel- 
lious years for us to find out that there is a 
divine factor in our lives which cannot be 
ignored. However much we may do, however 
carefully we may think we have planned our 
tomorrows, however superior we fancy our- 
selves to the vicissitudes which others suffer, 
there comes a time when we know that a 
power not of ourselves, mightier and more 
tender than our strength, is at work for us 
and with us if we will only co-operate with 
hin. 

This acquiescence in the will of God does 
not mean that we are to remain prostrate in 
the dust before him. It is not the will of God 
that any public abuse should exist, or any 
defect in our own characters, or any limita- 
tion in our circumstances which we have 
power to remove. It is a coward’s part to 
fail to exercise the strength and wisdom 
which we may possess, and then when pesti- 
lence sweeps off our loved ones, or some pre- 
ventable calamity brings a great load of sorrow, 
to take refuge in pious platitudes about the 
will of God. 

As to the ‘“‘how’’? ‘The best method in this, 
as in every endeavor of our lives, is that of 
Christ himself. He learned the will of God 
by prayer and obedience. Through the same 
means he obtained power to make that will 
It was not a matter of a single day, 
or even of the forty days’ fight in the wilder- 
ness, but it was a constant struggle. It meant 
wrestling upon the lonely mountain side, it 
meant agony and bloody sweat in the garden. 
And yet, at last, he was able and glad to say, 
“Nevertheless not my will, but thy will.’”’ 

But let us not always speak of the will of 
God as involving for us pain and loss. Every 
beautiful morning that dawns upon the world, 
every thrill of healthy blood through our 
veins, every glimpse of a beloved face, every 
new and surpassing joy is as much the order- 
ing of the divine will as is sorrow or suffering. 
Our God does not exist in order to make his 
children unhappy. So as we take the cup of 
gladness from his hand let us not fail to ree- 
ognize that he willeth for us everything that - 
makes life rich and rewarding. 
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Ministers’ Meeting 

The first meeting of the season, Sept. 6, was 
rather small. Yet the vacation experiences 
rendered it an exceptionally interesting occa- 
sion. The field covered in the reports em- 
braced the region between the Rocky’moun- 
tains and the Atlantic, the Northern Lakes 
and Mason and Dixon’s line. The brethren 
who had preached while seeking rest evidently 
had the best time, although hints of marvel- 
ous catches of fish were not wanting. A week 
later the attendance was nearly as large as 
usual. Resolutions commemorative of the late 
Rev. P. S. Hulbert were adopted. The sub- 
ject, The Infilling with the Holy Spirit, was 
presented simply, modestly and earnestly by 
Rev. James M. Gray, who has been lecturing 
in Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute. He affirms a 
Christian regeneration much like a second 
conversion, although he does not use this 
term, and declares that it is to be secured on 
the same conditions as the first regeneration. 
The Christian must be convicted of his sins, 
must confess them before God, must repent of 
these sins and put them away and must accept 
the Holy Spirit precisely as at first he accepted 
forgiveness of sins from Christ as his Re- 
deemer. 


Ministers in Their Own Pulpits 

With few exceptions, congregations were 
permitted last Sunday to listen to their own 
ministers. Dr. F. A. Noble, just home from 
London, where he has been preaching in some 
of the most prominent churches, was given a 
welcome which ought to convince him that 
Union Park is thoroughly loyal to its pastor. 
This welcome to him and to Mrs. Noble was 
re-emphasized at the reception Thursday even- 
ing. Although reports are favorable as to his 
health, Dr. Goodwin will not begin his work 
till October. Dr. Gunsaulus has assured his 
people of his intention to remain, and from 
present indications, feels that he can promise 
to be with them again by Jan.1. His suffer- 
ings have been acute but recovery is assured. 
Dr. J. H, Barrows has begun his pastorate of 
the Kenwood Presbyterian Church. . This 
church, small as it now is, has in it the prom- 
ise of rapid growth. Rey. Frank Talmage of 
Pittsburg has accepted the call of the Jeffer- 
son Park Presbyterian Church, to which Dr. 
Robert Patterson of Christian Commission 
fame and President Patton of Princeton for- 
merly ministered. 


Church Dedication 

After long delay, owing chiefly to the hard 
times, last Sunday morning the University 
Congregational Church, Fifty-sixth Street and 
Madison Avenue, Rev. N. J. Rubinkam, D. D., 
pastor, dedicated its house of worship, a 
beautiful structure, modern and convenient 
in its appointments, with seating capacity for 
1,200. The sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor on Our Ideals. He was assisted by Pro- 
fessors Votaw and Tolman and Dr. E. Buck- 
ley of the University of Chicago. At afellow- 
ship service in the afternoon pastors of neigh- 
boring churches took part. The women have 
paid for a $6,000 organ and $4,800 were pledged 
during the day to meet present bills. The 
church is in a good condition financially, and 
has an opportunity for work among the stu- 
dents in the university as well as among its 
more settled constituency which any pastor 
might covet. 


A New College President 

Lake Forest University, since the resigna- 
tion of President Coulter to become head pro- 
fessor of botany in the university nearly two 
years ago, has been looking for a presiding 
officer. It has at last found one in the person 
of Rey. J. G. K. McClure, who for more than 
fifteen years has been pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Lake Forest. During a previ- 
ous interregnum he served acceptably as pres- 
ident pro tem. Probably no man in the de- 
nomination could be found better stfited, both 
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by his native endowments and his culture, for 
the place. He will retain his pulpit for the 
present, but will have help in discharging the 
duties of his pastorate. Prof. John J. Halsey, 
the oldest member of the faculty, will be dean 
and serve as professor of political and social 
science. The Presbyterians of the Northwest 
have reason to be proud of this institution, 
and will doubtless do all in their power to 
make it one of the best in the country. 


Wild Talk 

As might have been anticipated, the reports 
of the lamentable affair at Hazelton, Pa., fur- 
nished an excuse for some extravagant state- 
ments on the part of some members of the 
Social Democracy in their meetings Sunday. 
Speeches and resolutions were, if correctly 
reported, anarchistic. ‘‘For every miner 
killed and wounded a millionaire should be 
treated in the same manner. The millionaire 
class is responsible for the slaughter of Sept. 
10, and we regard the torch as the most suc- 
cessful weapon to yield against them.’ ‘‘ The 
miners should carry arms, and use them, too.” 


““T will not carry a musket, I will carry a - 


torch and a knife, and I will carry both as far 
as Ican.”’ ‘I would carry lumber to the City 
Hall and build in each window a scaffold to 
be decorated with thieving aldermen.’’ The 
hatred manifest in all the addresses and in 
the resolutions was directed to the so-called 
millionaire class, which was held to be re- 
sponsible for the massacre in Pennsylvania. 
The meetings were not large, but could not be 
controlled. At the meeting of the Federation 
of Labor in Bloomington this week more 
moderate language was employed and all talk 
of revolution and bloodshed frowned upon. 
While there are many hot-headed men con- 
nected with labor unions, it is yet certain that 
the majority of their members are loyal to the 
government and have no sympathy with in- 
cendiary utterances. An incident inthe city 
on Wednesday emphasizes this fact.- Two 
men drove up to a saloon kept by a Pole, in 
and near which were many young men. 
These strangers began to accuse the young 
men of cowardice for not rising at once to 
avenge the murder of their brethren at Hazel- 
ton. One of them, lifting a United States flag 
above his head, tore it into shreds and tram- 
pled it under foot as a rag to be dishonored. 
This was too much for the saloon keeper, who 
leaped into the wagon, knocked the speaker 
down, rolled his companion over and, with 
the assistance of the spectators and listeners, 
began to administer to them the punishment 
he thought they deserved. It was almost a 
miracle that the would-be revolutionists es- 
caped with their lives. The incident is worth 
mentioning only as illustrating the loyalty 
of the working classes to the flag, and as giv- 
ing assurance that anarchy has no deep root 
among them. 


The Public Library Building 

This building, which has been in the process 
of erection since July, 1892, is now completed. 
It has been open to the public during the 
week. A single room, in which the patent 
reports are kept, has been in use for several 
months. The remainder of the library will be 
put upon the shelves and into the stacks as 
speedily as possible. Dedicatory services will 
be held Oct. 9, the anniversary of the fire of 
1871. The building has cost $2,000,000. Every 
portion of it has been constructed out of the 
best materials and in the most enduring man- 
ner. It is built after plans furnished by Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge of Boston. Mr. Coolidge 
has been living in Chicago in order to super- 
intend the work. It occupies the whole of a 
plot of ground, formerly known as Dearborn 
Park, at the foot of Randolph and Washing- 
ton Streets. It fronts on Michigan Avenue. 
From its windows there is an unobstructed 
view of the lake. The large reading-room on 
the Randolph Street end has a fine north 
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light. Indeed, the windows are one of the 
most remarkable features. The walls are of 
Bedford stone, and look as if they would 
stand for centuries. The grand staircase is of 
marble.. The delivery room, under a central 
dome, is large and easily reached. Convenience 
rather than ornamentation has been sought. 
At the same time there is no lack of adorn- 
ment, but the building is for use rather than 
for beauty. At present the Grand Army of 
the Republic has a large hall on the second 
floor for their gatherings. The total circula- 
tion of books last year through the main 
library and its delivery stations was 1,771,404 
volumes. Periodicals to the number of 890,- 
086 were alsoin use. The area of the building 
is 45,000 square feet, some 6,000 square feet 
less than are contained in the Boston Publie 
Library building. At present the library 
contains 225,000 volumes. It has space for 
2,000,000 volumes. When it is remembered 
that Chicago was incorporated as a city in 
March, 1837, that in 1871 it was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, and that the library is only 
about twenty-five years old, one may be en- 
couraged over the progress already made. 
W. E. Poole, formerly of the Boston Athe- 
neum, was the first librarian. His successor, 
Frederick H. Hild, trained under Mr. Poole, 
although less than forty years of age, is one of 
the best librarians in the country. 


Klondyke Excitement 

It is hardly true to say that there is any 
excitement in Chicago over the prospect of 
becoming suddenly rich through mining at 
Klondyke. Chicago, however, has always 
taken a great interest in mining property, and 
many fortunes have been made and lost in 
mining ventures. It is not strange that pow- 
erful companies should be formed to carry on 
mining on a large scale in Klondyke, or that. 
transportation and trading cempanies should 
come into existence with some of the best 
men in the community at their head. The 
American Transportation Company, which 
will not only forward goods but establish 
posts where the miners can deposit their gold 
dust and receive certificates of deposit or bills 
of credit at so much an ounce, is served by 
such men as W. H. Hubbard, a grandson of 
the late Col. C. G. Hammond, a man of the 
highest character and of great business abil- 
ity. Mr. Hubbard has already left the city 


for the north, and will be followed in due 


time by other men of equally high standing. 
Every precaution is taken by the Chicago com- 
panies to preserve the lives and health of those 
who enter their service, and indirectly they 
will minister to the comfort of thousands who 
go out on their own responsibility and ily 
equipped for the difficult journey before them. 
Chicago, Sept. 18. FRANKLIN. 


Pushing Sunday School Work 


The fifth meeting of the Boston district of 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
was held in three places last week on three 
successive days. The first session, Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, was in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, East Boston ; the second, Wednes- 
day, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Up- 
ham’s Corner; and the third at the Central 
Congregational Church, Jamaica Plain. Sub- 
stantially the same program was followed at 
each place. There were addresses by Rev. 
E. C. Webster of Neponset, Rev. F. N, Upham 
of Dorchester, Dr. J. K. Wilson of Melrose 
Miss Bertha Vella and Miss 
Anna M. Chapin conducted conferences for 
teachers. Dr. George F,. Pentecost spoke at 
the Jamaica Plain meeting. Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, D. D., the president of the district, gave 
at each session a review of the lessons for the 
next quarter. The success of these meetings 


was largely due to the indefatigable labors of © 


the State secretary, Mr. H. 8. Conant. 
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THE HOME 
The Summer’s Gifts . 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY 
Now from her summer’s little space 

Of rest she comes, amid the press 

Of life’s unceasing strife and stress 
To take again her daily place. 


And with her through the certain door 
That shuts between that land so fair 
And free, and this of toil and care, 

She brings a goodly gathered store. 


She brings with her the tender mood 
Of twilight’s hour; the dawn’s swift glow, 
The waters’ ripple soft and low, 

The scent of meadow, field and wood. 


The songs of birds at early morn, 
The shadows fleet, the clouds that pass, 
The comfort of the dear, green grass, 
The rustle of the waving corn. 


Stray wefts of fairy gossamer 
That float upon the vagrant breeze, 
The sweet, small tumults in the trees, 
She brings back to the town with her. 


She brings, by some rare, guileless art— 
Simple is she and yet most wise— 
The summer’s sunshine in her eyes, 

The summer’s sweetness in her heart. 


“Ym perfectly willing to 
help, but I don’t want to 

eoreee ty take any responsibility,”’ 
is a remark familiar to the ears of minis- 
ters, Sanday school superintendents and 
others whose business it is to plan the 
work of societies. Too many times this 
means simply that the speaker is afraid 
of criticism. He will work so long as he 
can keep in the background, perhaps ex- 
pressing his opinion freely concerning 
workers and methods, but to take a place 
where others can find fault with him is 
quite another matter. His own excuse 
for not wishing a prominent part is his 
modesty, but could he be assured that the 
result of his labors would be wholly suc- 
cessful, that he would be praised and 
complimented on all sides, his modesty 
might not be so assertive. To do the 
best one can and then be indifferent to 
the praise or blame of the multitude is 
not easy for most of us. But some one 
must take the responsibility. If there 
should be criticism fossibly we could 
bear it as well as another. If it should 
proye helpful in showing us how we 
might do better another time we ought 
to be grateful forit. If it be simply the 
expression of a narrow’and envious na- 
ture it is not worthy of a second thought. 
In any case, an opportunity of usefulness 
ought never to be refused simply from 
the fear that somebody might say some- 
thing unpleasant about us. 


Shirking 


It was a favorite saying of 
Bancroft, the historian, who 
was a vigorous old man at 
ninety, that the secret of a long life is in 
never losing one’s temper. The remark 
. was simply a concrete way of expressing 
the hygienic value of amiability—a prin- 
ciple which, until lately, has scarcely been 
‘considered in the training of children. 
Hitherto we have regarded fretfulness, 
melancholy and bad temper as the natu- 
ral concomitants of illness. But modern 
‘science shows that these mental moods 
have actual power to produce disease. 
No doubt in most cases imperfect bodily 
conditions are the cause of irritable and 


Cultivate 
Cheer 
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depressed feelings, yet sometimes the re- 
verse is true, and a better knowledge of 
physiological laws would show them to 
be effect rather than cause. The fact 
that discontented and gloomy people are 
never in good health is an argument in 
favor of the theory that continual indul- 
gence in unhappy thoughts acts as a poi- 
son and creates some form of disease. 
Moreover, such people radiate an un- 


_ wholesome influence, which, like the at- 


mosphere of a malarial region, one can- 
not help inhaling. They also lack hope 
and energy and are far more likely to 
succumb to prevailing epidemics than 
those of a cheerful temperament. A va- 
riety of motives, therefore—our personal 
well-being, regard for the dear ones of 
our households and loyalty to the divine 
Master, who forbids our taking anxious 
thought—should inspire us to cultivate a 
sunny disposition. 


From Barbarism to Civilization 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 

It requires a peculiar quality of hero- 
ism to take up the duties of life cheer- 
fully after a prolonged summer vacation. 
The demoralization of the children is a 
subject of frequent complaint, but, truth 
to tell, the trouble extends to all ages. 
From a life of perfect freedom out of 
doors a man returns to his business or 
profession, a woman to her domestic rou- 
tine, as a colt to a harness, a bird to a 
cage. 

We look out at the little square of grass 
in our back yard and sigh for the broad 
pastures of the country; we gaze up into 
the narrow strip of sky and recall the 
great overarching dome under which we 
have been sitting of evenings; we peep 
through the window screens to get a sniff 
of the morning air and long for the balmy 
breath of the pines or the salt breezes of 
the ocean. Our city finery hampers and 
irritates us; we resent the necessity of 
hats and gloves and cling fondly to the 
comforts of shirt waists and bicycle skirts. 
With the sense of liberty has vanished 
also the sweet sense of idleness. Stern 
duty now obstructs the path along which 
pleasure has before smilingly beckoned 
us. Ruefully we begin to acknowledge 
that we have so far relapsed into barba- 
rism that it is sorry work to readjust our- 
selves to civilization. 

In barbarism we know not from hour 
to hour what we shall do next. The in- 
clination of the moment determines the 
plan of action. In civilization our day is a 
systematic plan of conduct from dawn to 
sunset. The accomplishment of certain 
definite ends determines its sequence of 
events. 

In barbarism the rest and pleasure of 
the individual are the chief motives of 
conduct. In civilization the well-being 
of organized society must be regarded at 
every step. 

In barbarism traditional formalities 
and customs are utterly ignored. In civ- 
ilization established social convention- 
alities regulate conduct. 

In barbarism dress is a matter of com- 
fort and pleasure. In civilization dress is 
a matter of rule and convention. 

All these distinctions and innumerable 
others we go over repeatedly in our minds, 
with a persistent inclination to remain 
barbarians. Nevertheless, we are obliged 
to yield to hard facts. We must turn 
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from the vacation land of dolce far niente 
and take up again the burdens of civilized 
life. Now the only way to do this cheer- 
fully is to give up at once all repining. 
If we would meet the future with cour- 
age we must dwell not upon the contrast 
between past and present. Are there not 
some good things we may carry over from 
country life to town life? Were there not 
some vacation experiences which we may 
continue to enjoy through the year? Let 
us count our treasures and separate the 
transient from the permanent. 

First of all there are our memory pic- 
tures; these belong to us for all time. 
We may no longer look from our windows 
across the broad meadows, but when we 
close our eyes we may see them as fair 
and green as ever. The woodland path 
does not lead out of our back gate, but 
sitting at dusk in the quiet we may still 
traverse, in imagination, its cool, green 
depths. Then there is the increased avoir- 
dupois we have brought back, together 
with an appetite warranted to sustain the 
same. This is surely a benefit sufficiently 
tangible to appeal to those practical minds 
which might question the value of mem- 
ory and imagination. 

And better still than these things are 
our new friendships. Surely these are 
summevr’s choicest gifts to us, bringing a 
new insight into loving hearts, a new 
comprehension of life’s problems, a new 
light upon character. Through all the 
coming days we shall be better for the 
stimulating conversations and kindly fel- 
lowship of the vacation. From time to 
time, by letter, by visit, by message, the 
newly formed ties will strengthen and 
bind themselves permanently around our 
lives. 

The matter of vacation friendships sug- 
gests a series of questions: Is not the 
vacation liberty a better basis for friend- 
ship than social conventionality? Is not 
the true character more clearly revealed 
in nature’s surroundings than in the city ? 
Do we not come nearer our friends when 
we are at leisure than when burdened 
with cares? Weare inclined to say ‘“‘yes”’ 
in every case. This then should be a les- 
son for us to carry into our winter’s work. 
Let us hold fast to the vacation mood of 
friendship; though we must give up liberty 
of time and liberty of dress, let us not 
give up that dear liberty of speech and 
conduct by which we met our friends so 
frankly that we could not but grow into 
fuller knowledge of one another’s lives. 

The sweet kindliness of ‘spirit which 
blossomed so spontaneously in the sum- 
mer sunshine is a flower worth cultivat- 
ing all the year round. If we can trans- 
plant this from our vacation experience 
into the permanent garden of our lives, 
then, indeed, we may have no lingering re- 
gret for joys that are past, but turn with 
fresh courage to the duties that lie before 
us. 


Benedicite 


The waves in prostrate worship lie, and cease 
To count the pebbles on their rosary; 
Over the scourgéd rocks a smile of peace 
Deepens the hushed expectancy. 
Each small, lost flower lifts her fragrant brow; 
Forgotten flocks turn toward the rosy west; 
Day drops her anchor off the world, and now 
Awaits her shriving, all her ways confessed. 
The patriarchal mountains stand apart; 
Far hills are kneeling; birds arrest their flight. 
Then the real Presence crowns all nature’s heart, 
And benediction falls with night! 
—Martha G. Dickinson, in September Atlantic. 
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Tenement Tommie and Buffalo 
Bill 
BY FANNY LOU ANSLEY 

I happened that day to be thinking of 
the pleasantest kind of entertainment 
and the sorriest kind of small boy, for 
Buffalo Bill and Tenement Tommie came 
up in my mind together. 

So I hopped on my Columbia and rode 
out to Westminster House. There I left 
the wheel, and thence I set out in search 
of the cynical youngster. Poor little lad, 
he has never seen anything but the hard 
side of life, and lives with a crazy woman 
{his aunt, I believe), who periodically tries 
to burn up the baby. They rent the “up- 
stairs’ of a tottering rookery, andas the 
rest of the place seemed deserted, I went 
in at the open door and up to the second 
story, holding my skirts, which were for- 
tunately short, close round me and wish- 
ing with all my heart that I had a foot- 
ball player’s rubber guard for my sensitive 
nose. 

In answer to my rap the whole family 
precipitated themselves out of the door, 
and Tom, without a smile, solemnly shook 
hands. 

““Tommie,”’ I said, ‘‘I want you to get 
ready to go to see Buffalo Bill.” 

“Seen him,”’ he returned, scornfully. 

‘““When did you see him?” I asked. 

“Yesterday morning.” 

‘But that was only the procession.” 

“O! You don’t mean the show! Not 
the real show!!” he shouted, and when I 
told him that was just what I meant he 
gave one prolonged whistle of amazement 
and then bounded away up the ‘stairs. 
He was back in a second with his best 
elothes under his arm and proceeded to 
crawl into them then and there, posting 
himself directly in front of the door lest I 
escape. 

Little Bridget stood by and looked so 
wistful that I told her to get on some- 
thing clean and she might go too. She dis- 
appeared up the stairs and there was a 
great uproar, and by the time Tommie 
was ready to start down she eame, much 
the worse for a hasty scrubbing and tear- 
ful from a cruel combing, yet radiant 
withal. 

Bridget put her hand in mine and hung 
on as if she were drowning, and I dis- 
covered before we reached Jefferson Street 
that Tom had a surreptitious hold on my 
dress. As usual he had nothing to say, 
but he was white with excitement. As 
we rode out on the car Tom never spoke 
but once, and that was when I offered to 

hold Bridget’s hat, which was in danger 

of being broken by people’s elbows. ‘It’s 
her best,” he said, with grave satisfac- 
tion. 

When we got off the car the crowd 
rushed for the entrance, and we rushed 
too—in fact, we took to the middle of the 
street and ran past the throng on the 
sidewalk. We secured fine seats near 
the grand stand and the Mexican band 
made things lively until the first squad of 
Indians came racing in. From that mo- 
ment Tommie’s face positively shone. 
He found his long-lost tongue and asked 
such droll questions that the people 
around us were in gales of laughter. A 
woman in front of us told her little girl 
she could look on “that boy’s program,” 
and then she coolly reached back to take 
it from him, whereupon Tommfé, with 
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an indescribably disdainful expression, 
handed it to me, remarking, ‘‘ You take 
that; she won’t try to bunco you!” 
At this the woman very properly col- 
lapsed. 

When the performance was half through 
a monstrous black storm cloud came up 
and the lightning seemed to rip the sky 
open from zenith to horizon. People here 
and there were beginning to go home. 
When L asked the children what we should 
do Tom inquired, “‘How much did you 
pay ?”’ and when»I told him he said, de- 
cisively, ‘‘We’ll see it thruugh.” For 
terse brevity he has no equal. 

As things fell out, the storm went 
round. Notadrop came down. But the 
threat of it made the show tenfold more 
exciting. It came at the beginning of 
the war-dance, and the weird singing and 
beating of tom-toms, and the strange, 
uncanny gesticulations of the painted 
Indians in all the glory of savagery, dane- 
ing in a wide circle, while their ponies 
stood bunched at one side and snorting 
with affright at each clap of thunder and 
tossing their heads as the lightning rent 
the black clouds and seemed to play about 
the bright-colored group—O, I shall never 
forget it! Pretty soon the bucking bron- 
chos came in, and by that time it was a 
brilliantly beautiful day. I think the 
horses must have felt the electricity, for 
never did they ‘buck and broncho”’ more 
delightfully. 

I had crawled down, at the risk of my 
life and everybody’s else, from the tenth 
row of seats to the ground, for I was sure 
the boy would break his neck in his ex- 
citement if we were on such an elevation 
when those :wild horses came in. You 
see the seats are only narrow boards, and 
you sit on one and put your feet on each 
side of the person in front of you, and 
are in imminent danger of falling through 
unless you sit very still. Andas I can’t 
sit still myself when the wild riding be- 
gins and the hurdle races, I knew what 
to expect. We walked on everybody. all 
the way down, and poor little Bridget 
was momently expecting to be pulled 
asunder, hanging on to me and Tom. 
Sometimes she was on. the seat behind 
me and sometimes suspended in mid-air 
between, with people nearly pitching 
down, too, trying to drag her up. I 
laughed till I was limp. ~ 

The ‘‘real’? Indians were the especial 
delight of the children, and after the 
show was over I hunted up the manager 
and got permission to go behind the 
scenes and‘see the encampment. We had 
the luck to find the Sioux in the very act 
of taking apart their tepees to pack up to 
leave. The old fat chief came and said 
“How,’’ and shook hands, much to-the 
horror of my small friends who expected 
to see him eat me. We saw everything 
behind the scenes and then went home. 
Tom said, “That was a SHOW!” but 
there are no capitals big enough to ex- 
press the world of satisfaction in his 
voice. For onee he was without criti- 
cism and entirely happy. And as for 
Bridget, the dear child purred like a 
little kitten all the way back to the tene- 
ment, 


True thought blends into beauty, and we all 
Are poets when we reach it. Could we give 
The records of this thought—this our true life— 
The records of our life would be a poem. 
—Leighton. 
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Closet and Altar 


As the fading coals are rekindled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the hopes of 
the heart. 


Christ will come to thee, holding out 
his consolation, if thou prepare him a fit 
dwelling within thee. Many a visit does. 
he make to the interior man; sweet is 
his communication with him, delightful 


-his consolation, great his peace.—Thomas 


a Kempis. - 


A firm, assured patience grows upon 
the Christian, enabling him to hold upon 
his way, undeterred, unchilled by what- 
ever he may meet upon it; enabling him 
also, I know not to what inner music, to 
build up his spirit to a strength of calm, 
reliant conviction, even with the stones 
he finds there, as a brook lifts up a more 
clear and rapid voice for flowing over 
pebbles. The strain upon the inner life 
has passed over from self to Christ. The 
heart has grown wise, instructed, tolerant, 
tender with weakness, patient of imper- 
fection.—Patience of Hope. 


From past regret and present faithlessness, 
From the deep shadow of foreseen distress, 
And from the nameless weariness that grows 
As life’s long day seems wearing to its close; 


Thou life within my life, than self more near! 
Thou veiléd Presence infinitely clear! 

From all illusive shows of sense I flee, 

To find my center and my rest in thee. 


How shall I call thee who art always here, 
How shall I praise thee who art still most dear, 
What may I give thee save whut thou hast given, 
And whom but thee have I in earth or heaven ? 
—Eliza Scudder. 


Spiritual imagination can be cultivated 
as poetic imagination can be cultivated. 
The culture of the imagination is the cul- 
ture of the ideal. It is the culture of 
faith and the culture of prayer. If we 
imagine the love of God, if we pray for 
the mind of the Master, if in every diffi- 
culty we stop to think what he would 
have done and said, if we keep ever the 
vision of Christ before us, if we make his 
teaching and. will and life the test and 
example, we will live the: imaginative 
life, not always down among the dust and 
sordidness of thes world, but semetimes 
among the angels and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and the dear Lord who 
has taken captive our heart and imagina- 
tion. It purifies passion and cleanses 
the heart to go with him thus in faney 
through his earthly life, and to realize 
that he is the same today in nature and 
in purpose.—Hugh Black. 


© Lord, show thyself to the broken 
in spirit. Draw near unto such as ate 
weary and fatnt and sad of beart be= 
cause all life is to them a going up billl,. 
and if there be a change it is only into 
the wilderness and the rocks, to places 
where they may encounter great fear 
and sustain great loss, Let there come 
into our souls an image of joy, a divine 
Presence, that we may see the uplifting © 
of a new life and bear the incoming of a 
new and blessed music. And s0_ 
thou pour into a pure beart what of 
beaven it may bold, May we bave in 
constant remembrance tby benediction 
and tby promise, ‘Blessed are Bob. 
pure in beart, for thep sball see be 
Amen. "its 
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Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


88. HISTORICAL ACROSTIC 
First abbreviate the first name 
Of a statesman of great fame ; 
Take a beauteous woman in the Iliad found; 
Then upon a wise king look— 
He who wrote a famous book; 
Then the goddess of the flowers which clothe the 
ground. 


Take the place where Hindus dream 
By the Ganges’ sacred stream ; 
Then a precious rogue from Shakespeare’s motley 
crew; 
Take a noble poet, blind; 
Bear the Templar’s foe in mind; 
Then a great high priest—we know he was a Jew. 


Hasten to the torrid south 
Where the Sphinx ne’er opes her mouth; 
Then arrange these names all ina column straight, 
And the ‘‘centrals ”’ spell the name 
Of a queen of sorry fame, 
At whose hands her subjects met a woeful fate. 
J. 8. 


89. CONCEALED POEMS AND POETS 


(Find six American and six English poets, 
with two poems by each. The poets are in 
the last paragraph.) 

We were spending the summer near the 
battlefield of Shiloh, and there was a “‘hop”’ 
in the hotel parlors every evening. My sister 
asked me to waltz with her, but I replied, ‘‘I 
am only a clumsy fellow, while you can spin 
faster than a top, sister, and so, not being able 
to make the waltz go off as you like it, I, as 
you might really wish, am letting it have the 
go-by entirely. It would be the hight of the 
ridiculous to see my awkward person up there 
by your graceful side, kicking up my unskill- 
ful heels. Besides, I am almost at the last 
leaf of an exciting novel, and must see how 
my heroine gets out. Well, am I a boor to 
refuse you? I likened some of the drawbacks 
of our present abode to a night in Galena, 
Ohio. As the waiter girl informed me that 
after-dinner coffee is a thing in which that 
hotel excels I ordered some, only to find that 
that is one of the ways that maiden hood- 
winks the traveler who is so unfortunate as 
to stop in the deserted village which they con- 
sider a city. George and I stopped over ina 
great storm of sleet and snow, bound for 
Chicago. There was also a trader from the 
Pacific Islands there, spinning his yarns, and 
every one. was so intent on the Beachcomber’s 
adventures that we could scarcely get any at- 

‘tention. He was for the East, but when the 
storm slackened we rode to the West, winding 
in and out over hill and dale, while over our 
heads sailed the crow, whose voice I could 
seareely liken to the skylark’s sweet notes. 
However, we were nearing home, and that 
was compensation enough for any lack of 
beauty, or even comfort, in our present state. 
Could a crow, or even a penguin, ever emulate 

a lark the task must be performed when they 
are calling their loved ones home. But I be- 
lieve that the story about the swan singing its 
sweetest when it is dying is all a fable, for 
erities and other folks who know say that the 
bird cannot sing at all in that interesting 
erisis. However, it matters little to us for the 
present, a orno crisis. The old crow came 
to his death from a stroke by George’s walk 
ing-stick, for though I had not bid him arm, I 
only wanted a little protection on the road, 
which our stout clubs gave us. 

The next summer we were in Egypt when 
we heard that the convention had given Bryan 
the nomination for President. We were de- 
ciphering the inscription of the two Shishaks, 
pere et fils, Thebes, and Phichol, Mesopota- 
mia. I had my brother along, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who always woke at six in the 
morning to begin the day’s exploration, and 
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he hit upon a lot of metal remains, bronze, 
silver and gold. Smith’s work must have had 
some secrets then which are now lost. Another 
fellow hit tiers upon tiers of mummies, with 
ears a mere shell, eyes not to be seen, and 
noses conspicuous for their absence. The 
embalmers, instead of being redeemers, only 
preserved the poor bodies for the scoffs of a 
degenerate age. One looked like a cow, per- 
haps because he was a coward while he lived. 
His head lay on a sort of stone pillow, ellipti- 
cal in shape, and his cot, to be frank, was 
easier for a dead man to sleep on than for a 
living one. DoROTHEA. 


90. PHONETIC CHARADE 


Rise with the lark, and you may hear the FIRST; 

In humble toil the SECOND is immersed ; 

Of pests the WHOLE are classed among the worst, 

And are by men and beasts, I trow, accurst! 
NILLOR. 


91. TRANSPOSITION 


When the Prince of France in Zululand 

Fell, pierced with wounds from a warlike band, 
One barely escaped on that frightful day 

From the deadly range of the ‘‘ Assegai.’’ 


The hideous Kafir, with threatening leer, 

Was following close with death-dealing spear ; 

Supplies were exhausted; for his FIRST he’d no 
need— 

O, Heaven have mercy on those who lack speed! 


His horse had fallen béneath him dead, 

So he mounted a wandering LAST, it is said, 

Which carried him far away from the foe. 

Had it not been for this, his fate who may know! 
VIOLA. 


ANSWERS 

83. Man-ill-a. : 

84. Civic; Hannah; Ada; Redder; Level; Otto; 
Tenet; Toot; Eye; Bob; Reviver; 0; Noon; Tut; 
Eve. Initials—Charlotte Bronte. 

85. Watches. 

86. 1. Mid. 2. Cid. 3. Civil. 
6. Mild.. 7. Civic. 

87. 1. Barber, barbe, barb, bar, B. A., B. 2. But- 
ter, butte, butt, but, bu., b. 


4. Livid. 5. Lid. 


Among recent solvers are: A. S. B., Kingston, 
Ont., 78; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 74; L. 
G. D., Salem, Mass., 73, 74; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 81; Asa, Somerville, 
Mass., 74; Mrs. L. R. Hazen, Middletown, Ct., 74, 75. 

Only one solution of the coin puzzle (No. 75) is 
reported. 

An error of 100 seems to have crept into the fig- 
ures of F. L. C., of Providence, R. I., in solving No. 
60, as the square of 15 plus the square of 6 equal 
261, and not 361, which is the square of 19. Rey. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey’s answer was reached scien- 
tifically, seeming to prove conclusively that 8 is the 
smallest perpendicular possible. Thanks are due 
the sender of this problem for the interesting exer- 
cise of our tanglers’ wits he has called forth. 

One answer given to No. 78 is 94, with no expla- 
nation of the manner in which the result was ob- 
tained. C. A. Porter, Windsor Locks, Ct., claims 
that 95 tables may be set, the following being his 
arrangement (A indicating a table running length- 
wise of the room and B a table running crosswise) : 


At eb BB. Al Al Be 
ee ABB: Ad Ao BA 
PAu poobams <A A AC Bsa: 
peepee GA: A A Bo ie 
Agpr. Bea: BA. A Bo & 
BAB B B 
AmeAw Es (Be .B. AA. BOA 
AB BB BoA A A A 
Aiea BA AY BA 
Amram: 3. By (BA AoA 
ene AA: VA: OB: BB 


*Tis not house and fire and plenty of sery- 
ants and all the things that money can pro- 
cure that make a home; not father or mother 
or friends; but one heart that will not be 
weary of helping, will not be offended with 
the petulance of sickness nor the ministra- 
tions needful to weakness. This “entire af- 
fection hating nicer hands ”’ will make a home 
of a cave in a rock or a gypsy’s tent.—George 
MacDonald. 
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A New Ideal of Womanly 
Beauty 


Rarely have we read a more discriminating 
analysis of female character than appears in a 
new volume of essays by William A. Quayle, 
entitled The Poet’s Poet, in the essay on 
Shakespeare’s Women. The writer believes 
that the qualities of sex are wrought into the 
very texture of the soul and are as ineradica- 
ble as the properties of matter. Of the mod- 
ern conception of beauty in woman he says: 


But in fealty to history be it said that 
woman’s part in the world’s doings is a 
growing part. The Orient and the early 
Occidental world saw her with veiled 
face. But now, as is legitimate, the veil 
is fallen from her eyes. It is not meet: 
that beauty such as hers should Hide its 
face. It is not possible to estimate the 
value of beauty. Beautiful womanhood 
is God’s visible esthetics, fairer than a 
Titian or a Rembrandt. The beautiful 
tales of early love—of Jacob and Rachel, 
of Boaz and Ruth—are lovely as an even- 
ing sky, yet in them is a sensible lack. 
Woman seems not to be a legitimate fig- 
ure in the scene. She seems not wholly 
planned for in the artist’s thought. The 
picture, in other words, seems not to have 
been painted with her in mind as a mo- 
mentous figure, on his canvas. It is only 
in later days she stands in her own right 
upon the foreground of the scene. The 
Angelus has interpreted the better times 
aright. The solemn evening, the distant 
spire from which the music of the even- 
ing thrills, the toil not yet completed, and 
in the foreground, for whose sake the 
background is, a man and a woman—a 
woman and a man with bowed heads un- 
der the falling night. Man, woman and 
God are the participants in this solemn 
scene. 

The ancient tragedy must always lack, 
because woman has not a_ legitimate 
place. Her unjust subordination strikes 
us with a sense of misproportion we can- 
not get rid of. In Homer’s epic, while for 
Helen Trojan and Greek, between Samos 
and Scamander, crossed spears in swirl of 
battle, Helen has scarce a presence or a 
voice; and the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache marks the disparity of man 
and woman, so that you leave the pa- 
thetic picture with a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion. Not Rome nor Athens knew woman 
as man’s antithesis and equal. The res- 
toration of woman to herself and man 
was to belong to the miracle Jesus 
wrought for all the world. 

Singular how long it took men to learn 
the painting of a woman’s face! The 
Greek ideal woman was Juno, or Venus, 
or Phryne. Homer tells us of the ‘‘ox- 
eyed Juno.” The perfect bust, figure, 
face, the outline faultless, the eyes as 
dreamy as an Indian summer afternoon— 
these were the symptoms of a woman’s 
beauty as the Greek artist hewed her 
from the marble or made her glow on 
canvas. The Venus of Milo is illustra- 
tive—a faultless form, a face carved by 
beauty’s perfect rule, and yet a soulless 
face. That was Greek misconception of 
womanhood. She had no soul; hers was 
a sensuous beauty. -Aunone, deserted on 
Ida’s mountain, weeping for her Paris, 
not less nor more, is all Greek poesy can 


give. It was the Madonna taught the ar- 
tist a new and right ideal of woman’s 
face, and so the world a new idea of 
woman. The dreamer painted her again, 


again, again. Each effort was an imper- 
ceptible advance. No Venus form will 
prove adequate for Mary’s immortal 
beauty. Venus had a lover, Mary had a 
babe; and there was the necessary intui- 
tion that this woman, this Mary, would 
not simply be a perfect form with Orien- 
tal richness flooding brow and cheek, for 
she was groping after the invisible, she 
was feeling after God; and at the last the 
medieval masters found the secret and 
painted woman with a soul.. And from 
that day the world’s idea of a woman’s 
beauty has been revolutionized. 


Jesus found religion a rite; he left it a pas- 
sion.—lan Maclaren. 
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The Conversation Corner 


LTHOUGH the letters I have taken 
A out of the Drawer for this week’s 
Corner hail from all parts of the 
country, the one which ranks the highest 
is, without doubt, this one dated on a 
mountain top, 2,480 feet above the sea. 
No Cornerer in Central or Eastern Massa- 
chusetts or Southern New Hamsphire 
need be told its location, for its lofty peak 
can be plainly seen for many miles in 
every direction, and distinguished from 
all others by its “tip-top house.” 
Mr. WAcHUSETT, MASss. 
... This is the third summer I have lived 
here. I like it quite well, but it is rather 
lonesome when it is rainy, and I cannot get 
out. I have a brother and sister both older 
than I am. My brother and I each have a 
boat, which we sail in a pond in front of the 
house. My brother goes down after the mail 
every day, and I go with him sometimes. I 
live in Princeton in the winter and go to 
school. RALPH B. 
The actcompanying picture of Ralph’s 
mountain home was kindly brought to 
the Corner by the 
managing editor, f 
who recently made | 
avisit there. (Iam 
not sure, but I sup- 
pose that to be the 
editor, standing on 
the piazza and talk- 
ing to two friends!) 
He saw Ralph and 
says that he is much 
interested in watch- 
ing the fishing in 
Lake Wachusett, 
and in inspecting 
the country for fifty 
miles around with 
the telescope. If 
any of our Corner- 
ers Climb Mt. Wa- 
chusett, they must 
make _ themselves 
known to our mem- 
bers there. Within easy range of Ralph’s 
glass is the home{of Senator Hoavr’s eagle, 
concerning which inquiry was made in 
the Corner Scrap-Book of Aug. 5. The 
following letter answers the ? but gives 
us sad news—if true—about the eagle: 


WoRCESTER, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Im too old and big for 
a ** Cornerer,’’ but I know a little about Sen- 
ator Hoar’s eagle. It lives in Paxton, Worces- 
ter County, on Asnebumskit Hill, the top of 
which Senator Hoar owns. The eagle has 
been in disgrace this summer, and is accused 
of stealing sheep, or rather a lamb—pretty 
poor business for the “ national bird,’’ but we 
will hope that he will prove an alibi! If the 
eagle’s home is too hard to pronounce, you 
ean call it “‘ Bumskit ’’ for short, as we all did 
when I was younger and went to the little red 

schoolhouse under its shadow. A. BOG. 


As Senator Hoar has so generously—and 
suecessfully—volunteered as the ‘birds’ 
lawyer,” both before the General Court 
and in the popular tribunal of the press, 
he will no doubt be the counsel for the 
defense of the ‘‘ Bumskit eagle,’’ on the 
weighty charge mentioned. Perhaps he 
will claim that the bird has, like the Gov- 
ernment it represents, the right of ‘“ emi- 
nent domain,”’ or that as a child of na- 
ture it has an inalienable right to take 
from nature whatever is negessary for its 
subsistence. In any case, it is a funda- 


mental axiom of the common law that 
every eagle must be reckoned as innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. But this 
exact subject comes before us in a strik- 
ing letter just received from the other 
side of the continent. 


NORDHOFF, CAL. 

Dear Mr. Martin: .. . That appeal of the 
birds of Massachusetts to your worthy senator 
Ihave seen quoted in various papers. It was 
a touching appeal and finely worded, and I be- 
lieve it had the desired effect. But what I 
wish to ask is, have human beings any rights 
that birds should respect? I love the birds. 
All through the long dry season here I keep 
water on two sides of the house, so that they 
need not suffer with thirst. When I go to the 
porch in my wheeled chair I enjoy watch- 
ing the different kinds that come to drink— 
all sizes, from humming birds to blue jays. 


How do they reward my kindness? By 
stealing my fruit! They begin on the first 
crop of figs, before they are ripe enough for 
me to eat. When those are gone they take the 
apricots, then peaches and grapes, and so on. 
Is there any redress for such grievances? Is 
it more wicked to take a bird’s egg than a 


hen’s egg? 
| killed than it hurts a chicken? If fruit is so 


Does it hurt a bird more to be 


| beneficial, shall the birds have it all? I be- 
| lieve that men toiling on ranches to raise fruit 
for the support of their families would prefer 
to see some of these gay birds perched on 
ladies’ bonnets than to see them on their fruit 
trees. The bird question is a serious one in 
this State. Mrs. G. 


There are several remarks that might 
be made right here, but I think I will 
leave the subject to the Cornerers and 
ask them to state their opinion, not only 
as to the eagle and the California birds, 
but on the abstract right of animals to 
the property of their fellow-animals of 
the genus homo. 

CRETE, NEB. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam not a Cornerer, but 
I should like very much to be one. I noticed 
that in the last Corner [Aug. 5] some of the 
writers were telling about birds. I have col- 
lected birds’ eggs for a year or two, and have 
some duplicates to trade. If any Cornerers 
have any stamps to trade I would gladly trade 
eggs for stamps of Bolivia, the Guianas, Trin- 
idad, Hayti, China and Ceylon. Some of my 
duplicates are eggs of cowbird, brown thrush, 
wood wren, turtledove, blue jay, yellow-ham- 
mer, meadow lark and robin. Iam ten years 
old. EVERETT G. 


Here is one branch of the question 
again; have you any right, Master Ever- 
ett, to capture—I presume without their 
leave—the eggs of these various birds, 


especially as you do not use them for 
necessary subsistence ? : 


HARVARD, ILL. 
Dear Mr. Martin : 1 would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I am ten years old. We have a cow, 
and I milk. We have a bird house with four- 
teen rooms for martins, also three bantams 
and a white rat. I belong to the Harvard 
Guards. We have gold pins with the picture 
of our schoolhouse engraved on them. I be- 
long to the Band of Merey. I have two rab- 

bits. Good-by. Oris E. 


Being a Band of Mercy boy, Otis no 
doubt is kind to his numerous animals, 
especially in providing a fourteen-room 
house for my namesakes, the Martins, but 
as connected with our subject, I would like 
to ask what is the ground of his right to 
take milk from the cow? Does he pay 
the cow for the milk ? 

Now the Brookfields have the floor. 


NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I live in Passaic, 

N. J., but I am visiting my grandma in Mas- 

sachusetts, and here I became much interested 
in the Conversation 
Corner, so I thought 
I would write to you. 
We went out riding 
the other day to a 
place that was on a 
high hill, and there 
we saw a great many 
beautiful views [in- 
cluding, I presume, 
Mt. Wachusett and 
Asnebumskit]. On 
the way we saw a 
partridge, and we 
were so near it that 
we could touch it 
with a whip. Pretty 
soon a shower came 
up and we drove into 
a shed of a large stock 
farm. There we saw 
apeacock, acat, chick- 
ens, aturkey, some lit- 
tle pigs, some horses 
and guinea hens. 

, MARION F. 


That would have 
been a good place for Dora J.’s “‘ Wayside 
Cribbage ’’ game—see Corner of Aug. 26. 
Was it right for that farmer to take all 
the various products of those animals for 
his own use and profit ? 


West BROOKFIELD, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I read the letters in the 
Congregationalist and like them very much. 
Iam a little girl eleven years old. I live out 
of the village about a mile. We have a large 
number of chickens and a beautiful Scotch 
collie, named Fritz. My brother and sister 
go with me to the Congregational church and 
Sunday school. I belong to a Junior Society 
of Christian Endeavor. I am yery much in- 

terested in Pomiuk. Ciara L. 


West BRooKFIELD, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 1 enjoy the letters in the 
Conversation Corner, and I would like to be a 
Cornerer. I go to church and Sunday school. 
I go to day school and am in the 8th grade. 
We are having our summer vacation now. I 
ama Junior Christian Endeavorer. 


Epna G. 
With such surroundings and advan- 
tages, those must be happy girls! 
PEACHAM, V1. 
Dear Mr, Martin; I saw a year or two ago a 
magazine containing directions for games and 
parties. It was issued monthly in Chicago, at 


fifty cents per year, but I cannot remember 
the name or publisher. Iona. 


Not in Newspaper Gazetteer. Do Chi- 


cago Cornerers know? My oe 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Agts 21: 1-17 


Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


A journey with its incidents—this is our 
theme today. But it was a journey under- 
taken with great purposes, which led to great 
results. Its suggestions are various and in- 
teresting. We will think of a few of them. 

1. The way of Christian travelers: The 
course of Paul and his company was a charm- 
ing one, everywhere full of interest, winding 
among islands and along the mainland rich in 
historical associations. At Samos, where they 
touched just before coming to Miletus, Herod- 
otus, the father of history, had lived. At Cos 
Hippocrates was born, and it had a medical 
school which boasted of its connection with 
Esculapius, facts of special interest to Luke. 
At Rhodes was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. They were always near to land, 
and every point invited attention. Here and 
there the ship came to anchor to take on or 
unload cargo. I sailed over nearly the same 
seas two years ago and in much the same 
way, except that the vessel was moved by 
steam instead of sails. It was at the same 
season of the year. The waters were smooth, 
-the air balmy, waves sparkling in the sun- 
shine by day and glistening under the full 
moon at night. I can understand somewhat 
the influences and impressions of that jour- 
ney, to which Paul and his companions will- 
ingly yielded themselves. 

But neither the pleasures of travel nor the 
burden of their great purpose made them for- 
get their opportunities to bring comfort and 
cheer ta tne brethren who lived along their 
way. Wherever their ship came to land they 
sought for Christians; and when they found 
them they gave and received good. At Tyre 
they had a week to wait, and in that time 
their associations with the little church be- 
came so dear that the whole company, wives, 
children and all, came to the shore with them 
to say good-by, and there they held a prayer 
meeting. At Ptolemais, thirty miles south of 
Tyre, they spent a day with the brethren. At 
Ceesarea, where they left the ship, they en- 
tered into the circle of Christians and at once 
found themselves at home. 

I remember scenes which brought to mind 
Paul’s journey—-a week at Beirut filled with 
delightful intercourse with brethren there, 
relating our mutual experiences; a day at 
Salonica, where we first sought out the mis- 
sionaries and native Christians in their own 
homes, and afterwards entertained them on 
the ship; two days at Smyrna, where we took 
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with us several missionaries on an excursion 


to Ephesus: How sweet were the hymns and 
the college sohgs which floated over the quiet 
waters in the twilight! How tender the fare- 
wells when the ship weighed anchor and the 
harbor lights began to fade in the distance! 
How grateful the expressions of gladness and 
welcome that linger yet in our memories! 
Paul and his company could not measure the 
value of their visit to the little handfuls of 
disciples in those heathen cities. If every 
Christian traveler improved to the full his op- 
portunities, many churches would be stronger 
and the world would be sooner converted. 
Why should it be thought a strange thing for 
disciples to organize a visit to mission fields 
simply for the enjoyment to be gained and the 
encouragement to be given? 

2. The way of Christian hospitality. The 
disciples took the visiting company into their 
homes. All the family which entertained 
guests were interested in their mission. Paul’s 
company abode with the brethren. The 
neighbors came in and talked over Paul’s visit 
to Jerusalem. An interest was thus nurtured 
which greatly strengthened the whole church. 
There was good reason for an apostle to 
write, ‘‘Use hospitality without grudging ”’; 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.”’ 
In many churches this lesson needs to be re- 
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taught. Where a real fraternity exists it is 
pretty sure to find expression in open doors 
into homes. Church sociables are not good 
substitutes for gatherings around home tables. 

3. Ways of spreading the gospel. Apostles, 
like Paul and Peter, were traveling long dis- 
tances, taking fellow-workers with them, 
planting and guiding churches. Evangelists, 
like Philip, were laboring in a narrower 
sphere, having headquarters in some central 
place and going about from town to town. 
Prophets, like Agabus, were bearing special 
messages on special occasions. Women, like 
Philip’s four daughters, were preaching, ap- 
parently having devoted themselves, by choos- 
ing an unmarried life, to that service. Paul, 
who not long before this had written to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ I permit not a woman to teach,”’ 
seems to have entered without remonstrance 
into this home which was notable for the 
women it sent out as teachers. This simply 
indicates that a counsel which was suited to 
Corinth was not called for in Judea. It is 
significant that the women and children ac- 
companied Paul to the ship as he left Tyre. 
Both sexes and all ages in the early churches 
seem to have been engaged in spreading the gos- 
pel. Soit should be now, and the church which 
seeks to do the work of Christ will find ways 
in which all its members may be employed. 

4. Ways of revelation through the Spirit. 
We have in this journey some striking illus- 
trations of methods of communicating the 
divine will. At Tyre the disciples said to 
Paul through the Spirit that he should not go 
to Jerusalem. It was their conviction that 
this was the will of God. At Cesarea a 
prophet foretold that if he did go he would be 
arrested and delivered to the Gentiles. All of 
Paul’s company, as well as the Christians of 
Cesarea, took this as a warning that he should 
not finish his journey, but should turn back. 


‘This they besought him, with tears, to do. 


But Paul was pressed with a most important 
mission. He sought to bring about harmony 
between the Gentile and Jewish branches of 
the church, between which there was growing 
danger of schism. He was bringing gifts 
from the Gentile churches to poor Christian 
Jews. He longed to show to the brethren at 
Jerusalem what evidences of the divine pres- 
ence and favor had been given to the converts 
in other nations, toward whom Jews would 
naturally look with suspicion. In these pur- 
poses he was convinced that he saw sure 
evidences that his way lay toward Jerusalem, 
whatever might befall him there. When his 
stronger purpose had overcome the objections 
of his friends, they, too, acknowledged that it 
was the will of the Lord that he should go. 
The church then was guided by the same 
processes as now. Those who thought they 
knew the mind of the Spirit had received from 
him no infallible word. They did not at first 
agree as to what should be done. They dis- 
cussed and prayed over the matter till finally 
the strongest conviction prevailed, and it 
proved to be the wisest also. When Chris- 
tians are of one aim, though they may ear- 
nestly disagree as to methods, they will be led 
into unity of action. It will not be by a voice 
from the sky. It will not be because one man 
has received a communication from God which 
the others have not received. It will be be- 
cause in mutual love and confidence they con- 
sider the conditions and weigh the reasons, 
each disciple understanding that the others 
are led of the Spirit according to their ability. 
God makes no man infallible. He leads the 
whole church, often through intricate paths 
and by strange providences, to a final com- 
pleteness when they shall be one in Christ. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 26-Oct. 2, The Children’s Peace. 
Isa. 54: 11-17; Deut. 6: 4-9; Matt. 18: 1-14. 
The parent’s duty of instruction. The church’s 

duty of teaching. How ought they to be fulfilled in 

our conditions? Are we making the most of our 
opportunities ? 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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Good cake can be 
made in half a dozen 
ways; the dest cake only 
by using Cleveland’s 
baking powder. 

If you can make good 


cake, you are the one 
to appreciate Cleve- 
land’s baking powder. 

It makes just that 
delicate, dainty kind 
that expert cake-makers 
strive for. 


716a 


Table 
Alco 


It?s awkward to have a silver 
plated Knife, Fork or Spoon, minus 
a portion of the plating, placed be- 
fore a guest at your table. When 


SILVER 


is used for clanivg silver, plated 
ware outlives iis o vner, and solid 
ware holds its origi:.| value without 
defacement, for the next generation. 


We'll send you atriat quantity for the 
asking, or box, post-paid, ior 15 cents 


in stamps. Suld everywhere. Avoid 
substitutes. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON C9, New York, 


rtrd Rake + 


ELECT Sl ICON 


pues UUTIALMATIALT AIA TAPIA LIVI IAPR Te 


“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s | 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for them. 


WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE ts perfect 
in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


NORA RESET URPSUCPREPSAG PG ISRSPRA ASAT UGPNAPPNGINRPR GT NNER GP RRP TREES Eo 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
FDR QUICKENING CHRISTIAN LIVING 

Significant of the changed conditions and 
demands of modern religious life is the fact 
that we are living in an era of little books on 
religion. Time was when Christians, if they 
desired guidance and inspiration, were obliged 
to resort, and perhaps were willing to resort, 
to profound theological tomes, extended medi- 
tative works and lengthy biographies. ‘Today 
the pressure upon busy people compels the 
making of small volumes, into which is com- 
pressed the kernel of men’s ripest thought on 
iod and the spiritual life. Professor Drum- 
mond’s widely circulated booklets represent 
admirably this modern era, and even more 
recently that skillful purveyor to popular 
taste, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, has been editing a 
series of what he aptly designates as Little 
Books on Religion, to which men like Dr. 
James Denney, Dr. John Watson and Dr. 
George Adam Smith have contributed. 

On this side the water the Fleming H. Revell 
Co., always quick to see what the religious 
public will appreciate, is now bringing out a 
series entitled Little Books for Life’s Guid- 
ance, which retail at fifty cents each. They 
are compact in form and prettily bound, each 
volume containing perhaps 150 pages. Four 
of them are now before us: Yet Speaking, by 
A. J. Gordon, D. D.; Saved and Kept, by Rev. 
F. B. Meyer; A Holy Life, by Rev. G. H. C. 
Macgregor; and Ways to Win, by Rev. Dyson 
Hague. Together they constitute a valuable 
acquisition for any one’s library. Certain 
characteristies are common to them all. They 
are written for Christians and not for worldly 
people. They are from men whose minds are 
saturated with the language and thought of 
the Scriptures, and yet no severe theory of in- 
spiration is insisted upon. Indeed, we have 
been gratified to find Mr. Macgregor saying 
in his volume: 


For our present purpose it matters little 
what our ideas are of how the Bible came to 
be, provided we believe that, having come into 
being, it is the Word of God, so that when I 
read it I hear God speaking to me through 
its pages. We may believe that the process 
by which-the Scriptures were produced was 
to a large extent a natural process, provided 
we believe that the product is not natural, but 
supernatural. 


But the main object of all these writers is 
to develop and make effective a life of faith 
and devotion. They start with the presup- 
position, which cannot be gainsaid, that most 
Christians fall short of those hights on which 
God expects them to live. And yet the scold- 
ing tone is never once heard. Rather do the 
authors seek, out of a personal experience 
which in its earlier stages at least tallies with 
that which most of us average Christians are 
familiar with, to lead us gently and persever- 
ingly up the pathway which they themselves 
have ascended. Those who expect in these 
books anything like rant or cant will be dis- 
appointed. The rational, sensible flavor of 
the counsel given is one of its most attractive 
qualities, and it is all the more effective be- 
cause at so many points it is specific, descend- 
ing to many of the minutie of our daily life, 
attaching itself to temperamental differences 
and alternating moods of buoyancy and de- 
spair. 

We have no space to comment on each book 
individually, more than to say that the one 
which bears Dr. Gordon’s name brings to- 
gether a number of his addresses which in 
their written form will multiply the influence 
whieh they had when uttered by his lips. 


Those acquainted with his style identify at, 


once the mellow and personal strain that runs 
through all the chapters. Mr. Meyer’s book 
is perhaps the most specific in its advice of 
any of the four, He, like Dr. Gordon, is a 
master of pat illustration drawn from com- 
mon life, and to our mind the London divine 
excels the late pastor of Clareadon Street 
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Church, Boston, in the literary gift. Certain 
of his sentences are polished jewels of speech. 
Added interest attaches to Mr. Macgregor’s 
book from the fact that he gave a large por- 
tion of the teaching at the Northfield Confer- 
ence of Christian Workers this past summer 
in connection with Mr. Morgan, who recently 
contributed to The Congregationalist an article 
on the Keswick Teaching. Both men greatly 
endeared themselves to the attendants upon 
those meetings. The book by Mr. Hague, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church in Halifax, is more 


distinctively addressed to persons like those 


in the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood who are def- 
initely committed to the work of bringing 
other souls to Christ. Yet his book, also, 
proceeds from a realization of the need of that 
equipment for service which arises from a 
life hid with Christ in God. Such a presup- 
position makes all the more serviceable the 
suggestions which he gives as to the methods 
and means which the wise Christian worker 
will employ. 

We believe that such men as these have a 
mission for all branches of the Christian 
Church. ‘To others it may be given to lead 
the church out into the field of social prob- 
lems; to still others the duty falls of helping 
to elucidate the Biblical and theological prob- 
lems of our age, but surely no speakers and 
no writers can put Christians generally under 
greater obligations than those who bring a 
message to that which is deepest and best in 
our personal life with Christ. 


MOULTON’S CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT 

The public will probably insist on calling 
this goodly quarto by the above title, although 
internal evidence shows that justice would have 
been better satisfied with the name Geden’s 
Concordance. It may have been Mr. Geden’s 
choice to have the name of Dr. Moulton, the 
well-known editor of Winer, take precedence 
on the title-page, but by far the larger share 
of the work has been done by Rey. A. S. 
Geden. 

A great work it is, and worthily executed. 
The minister of average salary who is likely 
to be repelled at once by the price of the book 
would do well to take serious counsel with 
himself. It has been well said that there are 
books out of which other books are made, and 
books which are made out of other books. 
The average minister will certainly be buying 
soon at least four of the latter class of books 
at $1.75 each, and will think he cannot buy 
the book before us at $7.00. We must ear- 
nestly protest against such a foolish and sui- 
cidal preference. This is strong language, 
but it will not be denied that if there is one 
book that a minister ought to know at first 
hand it is the New Testament. 

Congregationalists, above all others, should 
beware of giving oceasion for the criticism— 
often founded in ignorance—that the clergy, 
set apart for the life work of instructing the 
people in the Bible, go on year after year re- 
tailing the interpretations of the little school 
in which they have been trained. We fear 
the complaint has thus much of truth, that if 
the explanation of a difficult passage is sought, 
nine out of ten ministers run first to their fa- 
vorite commentator instead of to the inspired 
original. Such a book as this concordance 
will be of great help in the elucidation of the 
New Testament—not by commentary, but by 
comparing Scripture with Scripture in the 
most fundamental and thorough manner. 
The man who has fully studied. the testimony 
of this latest and best concordance on key- 
words like hamartia and pistis knows more 
of what is meant in the New Testament by 
sin and faith than the commentator who has 
not been through the same labor, and he ought 
by no means to yield his own judgment to the 
other’s. 

We have called this the best concordance as 
well as the latest. It is superior to the Eng- 
lishman’s Greek Concordance, because the 
citations are from the Greek Testament it- 
self instead of from King James’s version, 
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now nearly 300 years old. There is not an 
English word in the 1,033 pages that form the 
body of the concordance before us, and this, 
at first sight a defect, is a real merit, because 
it will gradually familiarize the student with 
the same Greek word in phrase after phrase, 
discriminating its various shades of meaning 
and giving real knowledge of the sacred 
tongue. It is superior to both Bruder’s and 
the Englishman’s Concordance because it rests 
on the three latest and best editions of the 
Greek text—those of Tischendorf, Hort and 
Westcott (as it ought to be called) and the 
New Testament revisers. 

Mr. Geden is in error, however, when he 
says in the preface: ‘‘ There exists at the 
present time no concordance to the text of the 
Greek Testament as exhibited in modern criti- 
cal editions.” American scholars have the 
honor of anticipating him by a generation. 
In 1870 was published C. F. Hudson’s Critical 
Greek and English Concordanee, revised and 
completed by Ezra Abbot (second edition 
1871, and often since). It is only of pocket 
compass and gives references to chapter and 
verse, not full citations, but it is marvelously 
accurate and in its own field invaluable. 
Professor Thayer mentions it as ‘‘one of the 
few books which I always carried to our 
monthly revisers’ meetings. It is always 
found on my study table.”” The neglect of it 
by Moulton and Geden is the more astonish- 
ing as Bishop Westcott declares it to have 
been “of inestimable help in our revision.” 

If any American and English students of 
the New Testament absolutely cannot pro- 
cure this latest concordance they should by 
all means obtain Hudson’s, which is published 
at $2.00. [Charles Secribner’s Sons. $7.00 net.] 


EDUCATION 


The Third Year in French [American Book 
Co. $1.20] is by L. C: Syms, With the two 
preceding volumes it makes a complete series 
sufficient for the requirements of schools and 
colleges. The student is introduced by easy 
stages to the intricacies and idioms of the 
French language, oral and written exercises 
being judiciously combined, the study of verbs 
being made the basis of the whole method. 
We have used the first two volumes with 
much satisfaction in recalling and reviewing a 
knowledge of French acquired in youth, and 
we heartily commend the series. 

Dr. A. F, Blaisdell has added a new yolume 
to his series of physiologies. It isa text-book 
for the higher schools and is entitled A Prac- 
tical Physiology [Ginn & Co. $1.20). It isa 
clear, carefully written and well-illustrated 
manual for the most part, but it seems to us 
to generalize too freely at times. A valuable 
feature of the book is the chapter on accidents 
and emergencies. 

Modes of Motion [Lee & Shepard, 75 cents] 
is the work of Prof. A. E. Dolbear of Tufts 
College. It explains different phenomena, 
showing how forces are transferred and what 
results. One chapter is on Luminiferous 
Ether. The scientific student is the one for 
whom the book will have most value, and it 
may be used easily as a text-book. 

The seventh volume of the Natural Laws in 
Music is The Advanced Music Reader [Amer- 
ican Book Co. $1.00], by F. H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper. Its selections, both poetical 
and musical, have been well chosen and it is 
handsomely printed. It is one of the most 
satisfying books of its class. 

‘The Towle Manufacturing Company of New- 
buryport have issued as an advertisement a 
little pamphlet called The Colonial Book, 
which is so ornate, diversified and attractive 
in its pictures of scenes and relics associated 
with the past that it deserves not only men- 
tion but praise. It really is worthy of study. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Grant [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50), by 
William Conant Chureh, is the latest volume 
in the Heroes of the Nations Series. It is writ- 


ten by an expert tactician, whose k : 
of the technical problems which Grant solved 
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in such a masterly way has enabled him to 
write a work which will satisfy those who are 
seeking for a brief, succinct statement of the 
essential facts in the career of the greatest 
general of our Civil War. The work is illus- 
trated with maps and portraits that add to its 
value and attractiveness. When the life of 
Robert E. Lee, which the same publishers an- 
nounée in the same series is issued, each vol- 
ume will serve as a foil for the other and both 
will be valuable to the man who is endeavor- 
ing to master the details of the great combat. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00], by Sir Joshua Fitch, is an 
admirable, brief study of the career of the 
Arnolds, father and son, by the most eminent 
of English officials formerly identified with 
the educational systems of Great Britain. It 
will be especially serviceable to teachers, for 
the author has admirably analyzed the char- 
acters of the two men, so like in their ideals 
and so unlike in their temperaments, and he 
has succeeded quoting from their letters, ser- 
mons and more formal deliverances just those 
expressions of opinion which set forth their 
theories of education, that reveal the influence 
they exerted on English life. The author’s 
personal friendship with Matthew Arnold, of 
course, qualifies him to speak with even more 
authority when writing concerning him. 

Fridtjof Nansen [F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents], 
by J. Arthur Bain, is an abridgment of a 
larger work, giving an account of the life and 
adventures of this most noted of Arctic ex- 
plorers and comparing his achievements with 
those of others who have sought the north 
pole. It is written with a warm admiration 
of Nansen’s character and work, and includes 
extended extracts from his lectures and writ- 
ings. It is amply illustrated and will stim- 
ulate still further the desire to see the famous 
explorer, who is soon to make a visit to this 
country and deliver lectures here. 


NOTES 


—— Rey. Dr. Newman Hall is writing his 
autobiography. Cassell & Co. will publish it. 


— An authorized sixpenny edition of Lorna 
Doone will soon be issued in London. 


— A book of stories for children by the 
late Prof. Henry Drummond will soon be 
issued. 


—— A biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
by Mrs. James T. Fields is to be published 
next month, and an authorized life of Spur- 
geon is well under way. 


—— Dr. Conan Doyle is credited with the 
authorship of a dignified anonymous protest 
against some of Hall Caine’s methods of ad- 
vertising himself and his books, which recently 


‘appeared in a leading London daily. 


— Le Chrétien, for forty years the organ 
of the evangelical Protestants of France, has 
succumbed to the inevitable. Five hundred 
subscribers would have sufficed to keep it 
alive. In 1866 it had as many as 700 subscrib- 
ers. 

— There is a fitness in the fact that Mr. 
Lawrence Washington of Alexandria, Va., a 
great-grandnephew of George Washington, is 
to be an assistant in the Congressional Library 
and will have charge of the George Washing- 


ton department. 


— James Lane Allen will smile at the Lon- 
don Spectator’s surmise that the author of The 
Choir Invisible isa woman. But he may well 
be pleased at the critic’s reason for the sur- 
mise, namely, because “all is told with an 
elevation of sentiment and a delicately poeti- 
eal turn of phrase.” 


_—— Rey. W. D. Bridge has been appointed 
district secretary-for New England of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
He wishes to communicate with persons pro- 
posing to study or to organize local circles in 
connection with the Chautauqua reading 
course. - His office is at 30. Pemberton Square, 
Boston. H 
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— In the London Chronicle we find the 
following : 


Count Tolstoi, in a letter which he has just 
written to an English friend, describes his 
method of studying the Scriptures. He keeps 
two pencils beside him, one blue, the other 
red, and what he understands at sight he 
ticks off with the former. When the actual 
words of any of the Scriptural characters are 
quoted he draws a red line under them. His 
second reading is pursued with the guidance 
of these marks, and passages which before 
may have been difficult now become plain and 
in turn are scored blue. He finds eventually 
that the doubtful passages are far fewer than 
they would otherwise have been. 
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_ Press Comments on Rev. B. 
Fay Mills 


If, after a careful reading of his letter, we 
still find it difficult to say whether Mr. Mills 
is evangelical or Unitarian, it is partly be 
cause his letter is theologically indefinite and 


-partly because the same thing is confessedly 


true of the position of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. He is certainly so far in sympathy 
with that body as to believe that a definite 
view coricerning the supernatural character 
of Christ is not a matter of any religious 
importance.—The Outlook. 


He is not a Unitarian. We agree with the 
Independent and The Congregationalist in re- 
specting the frankness and candor with which 
Mr. Mills has made his statement. We also 
agree with them in wishing that there might 
bea clearer expression of his theological views. 
We fear that he has not escaped the confusion 
into which many generous minds appear to 
fall of thinking a definite denominational po- 
sition inconsistent with the broadest tolera- 
tion and the noblest service.—The Christian 
Register (Unitarian). 

We can assure the evangelist that he is not 
a Presbyterian or a Congregationalist theo- 
logically speaking, and if the gospel which he 
intends henceforth to preach is summed up in 
his latest statement, he should be thorough 
enough in his convictions, no matter what the 
cost or consequence, to withdraw from the 
denominations mentioned.—_New York Ob- 
server. 


When, not many years ago, Mr. Mills be- 
came a member of one of our classes in the 
northern part of this State, there was hesita- 
tion in receiving him and making him pastor 
of one of our churches on account of his some- 
what defective views in regard to the Trinity. 
He was received, after some discussion, in the 
hope that fellowship with us and experience 
in the ministry would lead him to a cordial 
acceptance of what we consider the revelation 
of the Godhead in the Scriptures.—The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (Dutch Reformed). 


Mr. Mills has been one of the most popular 
evangelists since Moody. His preaching was 
in the main evangelical. His address on Jesus, 
the Only Saviour, at the World’s Parliament 
of Religions as late as 1893, was a noble expo- 
sition of Christ’s character and an orthodox 
analysis of his divine human person. Howa 
man could in so short a time experience such 
a transformation—we may well say degenera- 
tion of views—on the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity is hard to understand. But Mr. 
Mills has apparently accomplished the feat.— 
Evangelical Messenger, Sept. 15. 


He was commissioned for the express pur- 
pose of telling the world of the nature of the 
character and work of Jesus Christ, and on 
broad lines of the mysteries of the world to 
come. He says he will no longer do this—that 
he will neither affirm nor deny in regard to 
the verity of his message. What is that but 
withdrawing fellowship? What is it but the 
abandoning of his work as a messenger? By 
every principle of courtesy, of gratitude for 
past confidences and favors, of friendship and 
of honor, is he not bound to return his com- 
mission and say, ‘‘ Brethren, it is impossible 
for me longer to comply with the terms of our 
agreement, and, therefore, I beg to have it 
eanceled’”’? Mr. Mills cannot find a respect- 
able business man in the United States who 
will justify his position. We consider this to 
be the most marked instance of intellectual 
unbalance that has oceurred in our denomina- 
tion for many years, and we advise the presby- 
tery to look upon it from that charitable point 
of view.—The Interior. 

We agree with The Congregationalist that 
since Mr. Mills has already withdrawn in 
spirit from the denominations to which he 
was formerly attached, he should now with- 
draw formally from membership therein with- 
out waiting to be asked.—The Standard (Chi- 
cago). 
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Long and Honorable Pastoral Service 


Dr. Daniel T. Fiske and Dr. Franklin D. Ayer at the Summit of Their Ministerial Careers - 


The great fundamental truths of the gospel are, I believe, as firmly held today as they were fifty years ago. 
is differently placed, the underlying philosophy is differernt—that is ail. 


They are differently stated, the emphasis 


But that there is a change of some kind is unquestionable. If I were asked - 


whether my creed were the same today as on the day of my ordination, I should say “* Yes” and “ No.” “ Yes,” for I do not think any old doctrine has 
been displaced by any new doctrine. “ For substance of doctrine,’ to use a historic phrase, my views are what I held and preached in the early years of 
my ministry. “ No,’ for those views have come into new adjustments to my mental and spiritual life, have acquired a new perspective, a new relative 
importance and value to me; and during the latter years of my ministry there has been in my preaching a change of emphasis. Some topics have been 
given greater and some lesser prominence than formerly, making it the preaching, as I think, of a more Scriptural and a more glorious gospel.—F ROM 
Dr. FISKE’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY SERMON, SEPT 12. 


I have not tried to discuss the uncertain things that might be swpposed or the hidden things that are unknown. I have preferred certainties before 
doubts and have never supposed that I had insight to unravel all mysteries, or was called to settle the world’s theology. My purpose has been single and 
continuous to bring to all of you the one Civine, sufficient Saviour, and so to declare him that he should be real to every heart, be accepted by your faith 
and be growingly dominant in each life—FROM DR. AYER’S FAREWELL SERMON, SEPT. 12. 


An Old-Fashioned New Eng- 


land Pastorate 


Half-century pastorates are not common in 
these degenerate days. That of Dr. Storrs, 
celebrated by The Church of the Pilgrims last 
fall in Brooklyn, was the more remarkable on 
this account. Aug. 18 marked the completion 
of fifty years in the pastorate of the Belle- 
ville Church in Newburyport, Mass., for Rev. 
Daniel Taggart Fiske, D. D., a college friend 
of Dr. Storrs at Amherst. Owing to the un- 
favorable season of the anniversary, the 
church chose to celebrate it on Sept. 14. 

The exercises really began with the pre- 
ceding Sunday, when Dr. Fiske preached a 
noteworthy sermon to a congregation gath- 
ered from many parishes. It was historic; 
it was also ethical and practical. It reviewed 
in a masterful manner the marvelous progress 
of these fifty years in all that makes up 
human life, in state and society, in science, 
education and religion. It is as beautiful as 
it is rare to hear one of almost threescore and 
ten speak so generously and so impartially of 
things in which he no longer bears an active 
part. His open-mindedness and frank wel- 
come to new truth sit most charmingly upon 
him. The vigorous grasp of underlying prin- 
ciples beneath such issues as the higher criti- 
eism and evolution, which characterizes his 
mental action and sweetens and clarifies his 
discourse, makes such a sermon worthy of 
wide reading and careful thought. His own 
lovely spirit shone out, not only in his face as 
he stood in his old and honored place in the 
pulpit, but in all that he had to say. The 
closing words with regard to his personal 
faith and confident expectation for the future 
brought to mind the subdued joy and peace- 
ful consolation of St. Paul, the aged, when he 
wrote to Timothy his last letter, with the time 
of his departure at hand. Cardinal Newman’s 
exquisite hymn, ‘“‘ Lead, kindly light,’’? was 
most impressively quoted at the close. The 
change of the line 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 


to read 
The morning breaks, and I’m not far from home, 


added an element of pathos and of serene dig- 
nity impossible to describe. 

It was a high and noble introduction to the 
anniversary celebration, and the worship of 
that hour will not be forgotten by any of the 
gathered friends who listened to the ripe wis- 
dom of the senior pastor of Essex County. 
Although he is compelled by nature’s laws to 
face the western slopes, the sunlight of the 
morning still rests upon him and gives its 
freshest tinting to his thoughts. His mind, 
exercised for fifty years with all the discus- 
sions and discriminations of a New England 
theologian, is still as free to weleome new 
truth as it ever was, whenever it can be shown 
to be the truth of Jesus Christ. 
not grown old, he has ripened instead. 

Sunday evening the choir and the active 
pastor together carried out a service which 
took the people back to the earlier part of the 
century by means of old fugue tunes now sel- 
dom heard and an address which reviewed 
the history of the ordination a Nalf-century 


Dr. Fiske has’ 


ago and the long pastorate since. Dr. Fiske 
served actively and alone for forty years, and 
for ten years has had no duties, but has proved 
himself invaluable as a constant inspiration 
to his colleague, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, and a 
comforter and benediction to his people. 

Tuesday at eleven o’clock the church was 
well filled to listen to addresses. Rev. Prof. 
E. A. Grosvenor, professor of modern history 
in Amherst College, gave the first one appro- 
priately, for he spent his boyhood in the Belle- 
ville parish and has only recently removed his 
church connection. His was the tribute of a 
son in the faith, full of high appreciation and 
keen estimate of the worth of the pastor of his 
youth. It spoke for every one connected with 
the church and brought the greetings of Am- 
herst. Pres. Franklin Carter of Williams 
College delivered the.second address, warm 
with affectionate regard, rich in its apprecia- 
tion of the man and the counselor, as he had 
learned to know Dr. Fiske on the Board of 
Trustees of Andover Academy and Seminary. 
The next speaker was Rev. Prof. E. C. Smyth, 
D. D., of Andover, who had a third point of 
view from which to approach the topic of the 
day, and he bore a tribute of high esteem from 
the faculty of the seminary and their assur- 
ances of gratitude to Dr. Fiske for the faith- 
fulness of his service, the loyalty of his friend- 
ship, the soundness of his judgment and the 
loving charity of his dealings as president of 
the trustees through troublous times now for- 
tunately past. Then followed a thoughtful, 
scholarly, devout treatment of a theme—A 
Lesson from History—the way in which Christ 
Jesus redeems not only persons, but systems 
and philosophies, gathering from the ages all 
that is best and truest for his own. 

The hymns sung were written, one by the 
mother of the first speaker, for the ordination 
fifty years ago, the other for the anniversary, 
by the wife of the active pastor. The church 
has just been newly frescoed and carpeted 
and gave added grace to the occasion with its 
gold-tinted walls. The floral decorations on 
Sunday of green and white, on Tuesday of 
gold and green, were charmingly appropriate. 

A dinner was served in the chapel at one 
o’clock and about 200 guests sat down. The 
after-dinner speeches were unusually good. 
Mr. Issachar Lefavour, an Amherst classmate 
of 1842, appropriately began, Rev. D. L. Fur- 
ber, D.D., of Newton Center, a seminary 
classmate in 1846 followed and, no doubt, 
thought of his own semi-centennial soon to be 
observed. Rey. J. R. Thurston of Whitins- 
ville, Rev. ©. P. Mills of the local associa- 
tion, Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., of the Unitarian 
Church, and others. E. Moody Boynton, in 
an eloquent speech, presented each pastor of 
the church with a cane made from a timber of 
an ancient Newbury church, richly mounted 
in silver and bearing names of old members. 
Several of the many letters ard telegrams 
from abroad were read. None were more ap- 
preciated than a telegram from the president 
and faculty of Union Seminary, New York, 
and letters from Rey. R. S. Storrs, D. D., ad- 
dressed to the church, and from Rey. T. T. 
Munger, D.D., whose keen analysis of the 
character of Dr. Fiske was especially indorsed 
by all who heard it: ‘Conservative and yet 


progressive, reverent toward the past and 
trustful before the future, holding on to what 
is good and true, or even seems to be such, but 
freely accepting the light that every day surely 
brings, dealing with souls and with institu- 
tions carefully and not rushing into change on 
mere impulse or half knowledge, a humble 
and patient waiter on God’s unfolding plan 
and yet ready to speak and to take a stand 
when the divine mind has clearly reyealed it- 
self, such is the picture of his life as it stands 
out before those who haye known him from 
the beginning.’’ 

In the evening Dr. and Mrs. Fiske received 
congratulations and assurances of love from 
many friends in their home. The day was 
perfect in air and sunshine, and in all the ex- 
ercises in church, chapel and parsonage. It 
is proposed to gather the sermons of Sunday, 
the addresses of Tuesday morning and some 
account of the speeches and notable letters re- 
ceived in a memorial volume for preservation. 

H. 


A Thirty Years’ Pastorate 


The close of the thirty years’ pastorate of 
Rey. Franklin D. Ayer, D. D., of the First 
Church, Concord, N. H., suggests the excep- 
tional history of that chureh as respects its 
pastors. Five pastorates cover the 167 years 
since its organization, Noy. 18, 1730, with nine 
members. The first. pastor, Rev. Timothy 
Walker, was installed at the organization of 
the church and continued in office till his 
death—fifty-two years. After an interval of 
several years Rey. Isradl Evans as settled 
July 1, 1789, and remainéd eight yéars. Then 
Rev. Asa McFarland installed March 7, 1798, 
served twenty-seven years. The council that 
dismissed Dr. McFarland Mareh 23, 1825, or- 
dained and installed Nathaniel Bouton, whose 
pastorate continued for forty-two years. These 
four pastorates cover 137 years, and the pas- 
tors died in Concord, and their forms were 
laid away among the treasured dust of their 
flock. 

The council that dismissed Dr. Bouton Sept. 
12, 1867, installed Rey. F. D. Ayer as his suc- 
cessor. For nearly one hundred years only 
two councils have been called. The church 
has had a steady growth and for nearly a hun- 
dred years was the only one in the town. 
Three colonies have been dismissed and or- 
ganized into churches, each bearing the closest 
relation of affection and fellowship with the 
mother church. Nearly two thousand mem- 
bers have been added to the church. This 
church by its pastors has always borne an ac- 
tive part in all the religious interests of the 
State and land and has been specially identi- 
fied in the organization and advancement of 
our benevolent societies. Mrs. McFarland in 
1807 organized the Female Cent Society, 
the oldest of the woman’s societies. Rey. Dr. 
Bouton suggested the forming of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. 

Dr. Ayer was born in St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1856 and from 
Andover in 1859, May 1, 1861, he was instailed 
over the church in Milford, N. H., from which 
he went to Concord, being installed Sept. 12, 


1867. - His ministry has been one of unbroken 
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prosperity and peace, and for a generation he 
has steadily grown into the affection and life 
of his church and city, taking an active part 
in everything that would advance their weal. 

He has been connected with nearly all the 
State societies of our denomination, serving in 
the various offices with fidelity. He is a cor- 
porate member of the American Board. He 
has been abroad twice—the first time as a del- 
egate from New Hampshire to the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress in 1872, and second as 
delegate to the International Council in 1891. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred 
by Dartmouth College in 1887. During his 
pastorate 384 members have been added to the 
church and 255 have been taken from it. He 
has attended 523 funerals and officiated at 318 
marriages and preached over 3,000 sermons. 
Of those who were members of the church 
when he came only thirty are now resident 
members. A new edifice was built in 1873 
and a new chapel in 1884, the church expend- 
ing during this time for new buildings, re- 
pairs and the support of public worship about 
$140,000, and in benevolence nearly $40,000. 

At the dismissing council, Sept. 9, members 
of the church testified to the unfailing har- 
mony during the thirty years of his pastorate, 
due largely to his. wisdom and tact, to his 
great worth as a pastor and as a trusty repre- 
sentative of the church at all public gather- 
ings. The resolutions voiced their “‘ praise of 
the man who, by combining strong ability asa 
preacher with the warmest sympathy and un- 
failing tact, has been successful in maintain- 
ing the leadership of so important a church 
for nearly a third of a century,’’ and testified 
to their appreciation of his services in State 
benevolent work ‘‘by his sound judgment, 
brotherly spirit and loyalty to the principles 
of our body.’? The church proposes to con- 
tinue him as pastor emeritus, and has pre- 
sented him with a purse containing $1,300. 


In and Around Boston 


In Our Boston Pulpits 

Rey. E. B. Coe, D. D., of the Collegiate 
Church, New York city, occupied the pulpit of 
the Old South, and in the morning preached a 
masterly sermon on The Way, the Truth and the 
Life. Rey. E. L. Clark, D. D., was in his place 
at Central Church, which has been closed all 
summer. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 
Rey. A. A. Berle, I). D., of Brighton traced 
the change of attitude toward the Christian 
ministry during recent years, and defined the 
place of the Christian clergyman of today. 
He holds that the clergyman’s chief function 
now is as an inspirer of men. Rey. William 
E. Barton, D. D., at Shawmut preached on 
the Logion, ‘‘ Except ye keep the Sabbath, ye 
shall not see the Father,’’ and, while conced- 
ing that it was not possible to return to an- 
cient New England ways of observing Sun- 
day, he deplored much of current laxity. 


Dr. McKenzie on Duty Again 

Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., returned 
from his summer in Europe just in time to 
preach to his people of the Shepard Memo- 
rial Church, Cambridge, on Sunday. He ar- 
rived in Boston Sunday morning on the Pa- 
vonia. He has been in the Austrian Tyrol 
for a good portion of the summer, and was 
accompanied in his travel by his son who is 
now teaching in Union College, and for a 
part of the time by Mrs. McKenzie and their 
daughter. 

On the homeward voyage Dr. McKenzie 
looked forward to this occasion with heart 
searchings, saying to himself, ‘““Why do [ 
leave the pleasant places and the pleasant 
occupations of the past season to return toa 
routine of service and a year’s round of ser- 
mons?” It was a natural transition to select 
for his text Peter’s question to Cornelius, “1 

ask therefore for what intent ye have sent for 
me.’”’ ‘He then unfolded his idea of a preach- 
er’s duty, based on the thirty years of experi- 
ence behind him in his present pastorate. The 
‘reply of Cornelius, ‘‘Now therefore we are 
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all here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God,’’ was pressed 
home upon the congregation. The duty to 
take heed how they hear and their responsi- 
bility as hearers to desire more of the spiritual 
life and thus be a help to the pastor was for- 
cibly impressed. After the service he was 
warmly greeted by many friends. 

During his absence the pulpit has been 
filled for six Sundays by Prof. J. W. Platner 
of Harvard Divinity School and by other 
equally acceptable supplies. 


Vacations at Home and Abroad 

About seventy-five ministers, most of them 
with bronzed faces and brightened eyes attest- 
ing to recent weeks in the open air, assembled 
in Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning for their 
first meeting of the season. Rey. D. E. Evans 
presided and Rey. E. N. Hardy led in prayer. 

-In accordance with the usual custom this 
initial gathering was devoted to vacation ex- 
periences. Dr. C. A. Dickinson of Berkeley 
Temple, who enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the only man who has ever attended all 
the Christian Endeavor Conventions, gave an 
earnest account of the monster assembly in 
San Francisco, which he considers the great- 
est event in religious history on the Pacific 
coast. Asa result of his observations in vari- 
ous cities en route he is convinced that New 
England offers the most hopeful field for 
preaching, or any kind of Christian effort, of 
any part of our continent. The great centers 
of urban life, like Denver, Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, each has some great and peculiar 
hindrance which makes it a disheartening 
field of labor. 

Rey. C. L. Noyes of Somerville probably 
had a more thrilling experience last summer 
than any of his ministerial brethren. In com- 
pany with two or three members of the Eng- 
lish Alpine Club and a few Americans, under 
the careful conduct of an experienced Swiss 
guide, he climbed some of the sublime peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies which have never 
been sealed by man. Ashe pictured the grand 
scenery of the great divide between the At- 
lantic and Pacific, one realized how futile 
must be the attempt to translate impressions 
and emotions into language. Yet he held his 
listeners spellbound during his brief and ex- 
ceedingly graphic address. 

Dr. Arthur Little claimed one peculiarity 
for his holidays—seven weeks of absolute 
rest. In a ministerial career of more than 
thirty years this was the first time when, for 
seven consecutive Sundays, he had taken no 
leading part in public services. He described, 
in his own racy way, a visit to the deserted 
Memorial Hall in London, everybody being 
off for their annual holiday; a Sunday in 
Aberdeen, where the throngs of Sunday wor- 
shipers, but the absence of tram cars, bicycles, 
Sunday newspapers, ete., were marked features 
of the day; another Lord’s Day in Oban, and 
still another in Keswick. Apropos of the 
teachings of the last-named place he put the 
thoughtful query: Is this the type of religious 
life towards which we ought to aim? Asa 
result of his observations of Congregational- 
ism in England Dr. Little opines that it lacks 
leadership and is going through a period of 
real depression. In his judgment the two 
foremost men of the present generation of 
Congregationalists are Dr. R. F. Horton of 
London and Dr. C. A. Berry of Wolverhampton. 


The clergy and all reputable citizens of New 
Jersey are aroused arid fighting to secure the 
indorsement by the people at the polls, Sept. 28, 
of the following amendment to the State con- 
stitution : 


No lottery shall be authorized by the legis- 
lature or otherwise in this State; and no ticket 
in any lottery shall be bought or sold within 
this State, nor shall pool-selling, book-making 
or gambling of any kind be authorized or 
allowed within this State, nor shall any gam- 
bling device, practice or game of chance now 
prohibited by law be legalized, or the remedy, 
penalty or punishment now provided therefor 
be in any way diminished. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 
27,10 A.M. Subject, Organized Christian Work. Speaker, 
Rey. C. E. Jefferson. 

SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Maverick Ch., E. 
Boston, Oct. 6. % 


SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, W. Newton, Oct. 21. 


EssEX NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., Merrimac, Sept. 
30,10 A.M. Basket collation. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE, South Braintree, Sept. 28. 


AMERICAN BOARD MEETING.—AIl persons who will 
attend the annual meeting of the American Board at 
New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12, and expect to go by way of 
Chicago, are requested to send individual names and 
addresses to The Congregationalist at once. If a suffi- 
cient number of names are sent it is hoped to obtain 
special cars and special rates. The last depends on the 
number that go. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by_J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting addresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in regard to the various fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
church, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth 
Church. A cordial invitation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona fide attendants, and a large representation is antici- 
pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 
going to Minneapolis. It is necessary that each one pay- 
ing full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Oregon, Hood River, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Minnesota, Montevideo, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Colorado, Trinidad, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
California, Santa Cruz, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Utah, Salt Lake, ct. 

Wyoming, Cheyenne, Friday, Oct. 8. 
California, South’n, Redlands, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, York, Monday, Oct. 18. 
Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
O1ETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR®IGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swety. 
eae oud Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Heo geer House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
groga ional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the ‘“‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit a gore in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetin ys every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Isa Dongregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “Tf givean 
bequeath to the Bost 2n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 3—,, to be applied to the charitable uses and Ag en 
of saidsociety.”” Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


“There has been much activity but no 
fussy uneasiness leading to change without 
progress, and the people have never felt that 
the sovereign remedy for all their ills was to 
turn out the pastor and try a new one.” Such 
is the comment on the internal life of a church 
whose 150th anniversary is described below. 
Sensible people they must have been who 
have piloted the ecclesiastical craft for so 
long. 

The financial value of the church in upbuild- 
ing a community is indicated by the gift of 
two lots of land from a railroad corporation in 
Iowa, with the proviso that an edifice be 
erected within a year. It is perhaps unchar- 
itable to credit the givers with purely mer- 
cenary motives. Corporations sometimes have 
souls. At any rate, this one is helping to save 
souls, whatever its object. 

Two pastors assuming work at this time have 
added to their theological training, the one a 
business experience of five years, the other a 
four years’ scientific course. Practical illus- 
trations these of the growing conviction that 
a minister should be an all-around man. 

However much a Minnesota pastor may 
have been envied his weekly twenty-five mile 
drive to an out-station during the summer, 
which of us would care to take his place as he 
eontinues the trip through the winter? 

Portland may well be called a city of long 
pastorates, boasting, as it can, of three minis- 
ters who have each served a single church 
more than a quarter of a century and are still 
in the same harness. 

Three new churches in Illinois—the Con- 
gregational stronghold of the Interior—result 


from the efforts of a pastor who “looked out 1 


and ‘‘ lent a hand.’’ 

House-to-house visitation in Connecticut 
and evangelistic meetings in New Hampshire 
mean increased numbers and vitality in the 
ehurches this fall. 

Can we not trace the influence of Christian 
Endeavor on the general work of the church 
in the admirable prayer meeting schedule of a 
California church ? 

A Minnesota homé missionary puts his shoul- 
der to the wheel and helps to carry the C. H. 
M. S., with its burden of debt. 

A hint of the magnificent distances in some 
far Western fields appears in the report of the 
Montana Association. 

Illinois furnishes another illustration of the 
unifying possibilities of Congregationalism. 

Congregationalism seems to be at a premium 
in the Empire State. 

A Lowell pastor evidently believes in sing- 
ing the gospel. 

Glad to hear that cheery note from the far 
Northwest. 


A NEW PASTOR AT STONEHAM 


Rev, Charles E. Beals, installed at Stoneham, 
Mass., Sept. 16, was born in Stoughton in 
1869. Ile studied mechanical engineering for 
four years at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and theology for three years at 
Drew Seminary. In July, 1896, he resigned 
from the Methodist ministry and became as- 
sistant pastor of Maverick (Congregational) 
Church, East Boston, serving for a year under 
Dr. Smith Baker and leaving to accept a unan- 
imous call from the church in Stoneham, where 
he began work Aug, 1. 

Mr. Beals’s attractive personality and marked 
oratorical ability furnish an open sesame to 
the minds and hearts of his audience. He 
has always been in hearty sympathy with 
young people and was for'a year president of 
the Providence District Epworth League. 

His statement of belief was so clear as to 
leave little question in the minds of the coun- 
cil, and his ready answers to the few inquiries 
that followed were eminently satisfactory. 
The sermon was by Dr. Smith Baker, and the 
charge to the pastor by the venerable Dr. 
Daniel March. Rey. D, A. Newton was pecul- 
iarly happy in extending the right hand of 
fellowship. vf 
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NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 


The sixteenth annual meeting was held at 
Jamestown, beautifully located on the bluffs 
of the James River and one of the brightest 
and most enterprising towns of the State. The 
attendance, owing to the busy harvest season, 
was not large, though all sections were repre- 
sented. Rev. J. T. Killen was moderator and 
preached the opening sermon from the text, 
‘* Who hath despised the day of small things? ”’ 
It was fitted to inspire hope for the work in 
the State. 

The report of Secretary Phillips showed an 
increase of seven churches and a net gain of 
191 members. The total number of churches 
is eighty-three, of which fourteen are German 
and two Scandinavian; and the total member- 
ship is 2,133. The gain in benevolences, despite 
hard times, was $488. 

The report of home missionary Supt. H. C. 
Simmons for the work to June 1 and that of 
the new superintendent, Rev. J. L. Maile, 
showed the great burden upon the State Home 
Missionary Society because of reduced con- 
tributions. Superintendent Maile received a 
warm welcome to the State and his eminent 
qualifications for the work, his fine spirit, his 
wisdom in administration, have already won 
for him a high place in the affection and esteem 
of the churehes. His report emphasized the 
need and opportunity of spiritual work. 

Crowning interest centered in the program 
for Wednesday evening, when the interests of 
Fargo College were considered. The official 
report showed an increasing attendance, a 
much larger proportion of students in regular 
courses, an earnest religious life and an ex- 
cellent faculty. While the financial situation 
is pressing, there is much to encourage. 

Superintendent Maile followed with an ad- 
mirable address on What North Dakota Should 
Do for the Endowment of Fargo College on 
the basis of what Fargo College will do for 
North Dakota. His seven years’ experience 
as field secretary of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society enabled him to present effect- 
ively the work of the college and the way to 
endow it. Dr. J. F. Dudley of Fargo followed 
with a vigorous speech and introduced reso- 
lutions pledging the co-operation of the asso- 
ciation and appointing a large committee for 
that purpose, also providing that not less than 
$50,000 should be raised in North Dakota. 
The women also voted to undertake raising 
$10,000 to endow the lady principal’s chair, 
and the ministers present pledged $2,500 
toward the endowment. It was a scene not 
soon to be forgotten when these men, many of 
them home missionaries on small salaries, of- 
fered their gifts for this purpose. It recalled 
that home missionary prayer meeting at the 
first gathering of the association in 1883, when 
it was proposed to found a Gollege in North Da- 
kota and $1,400 were pledged by the hoine mis- 
sionaries present for that purpose. 

The women’s missionary meeting was, as 
usual, one of the most interesting. Miss Mary 
Page Wright interested all in her talks on 
Missionary Life in Turkey. The paper by 
Rey. George Curtiss on A Deeper Spiritual 
Life was a rich preparation for the commun- 
ion service. 

Supt. E. H. Stickney’s report showed that a 
vigorous 8S. 8S. work was being done. He had 
organized several new schools, besides divid- 
ing his time with Minnesota. The Scandina- 
vian home missionary work is encouraging. 
Rey. L. J. Pedersen of Fargo continually re- 
ceives calls for work at new points. The as- 
sociation voted to raise $100 extra to help this 
work, as no money could be taken for it from 
the home missionary apportionment. An ear- 
nest, hopeful spirit pervaded the meeting and 
a union of spirit that indicates the genuine 


‘fellowship and enthusiasm of the body in this 


State. H. C. 8, 


A CENTURY AND A HALP OP QUIET GROWTH 

First Church, Millbury, Mass., Sept. 9, 10, cele- 
brated the 150th anniversary of its organization. 
Thursday evening was devoted to song, social in- 
tercourse and reminiscences, Friday evening a 
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historical sermon was preached by the pastor, Rey. 
G. A. Putnam, and a sketch of the early times was 
given by J. C. Crane, Esq., of West Millbury. The 
audiences were large, many coming from Sutton 
and Worcester. During less than ten years of the 
150 has the church been without a settled pastor; 
and it has never had but seven pastors, making the 
average term a little over twenty-one years. 

In all about 1,200 members have been received. 


While many have been gathered during revival sea-. 


sons, by far the larger number have come as a testl- 
mony to the fruitfulness of the quiet and ordinary 
means of grace. The present membership is 194. 


A GROUP OF INFANT CHURCHES IN ILLINOIS 


The pastor at Amboy, Ll., Rev. W. J. Warner, 
recently discovered a large contiguous district quite 
destitute of gospel privileges. Naturally he ap- 
plied to the C. H. M.S. for help. The State super- 
intendent could offer no financial aid, but promised 
the services of its missionary, Rey. C. F. VanAuken. 
A tent was rented and Mr. Warner, with the help 


- of Mr. C.S. Baird, a seminary student, began services 


first in Palestine Grove. At this time but one per- 
son in all that region was a professing Christian. 
The meetings were well under way when the evan- 
gelist arrived. He preached three times before 
asking for any expression from the audience. Upon 
the first invitation 26 adults came forward at once. 
Such a religious awakening was neyer before known 
in that locality. The people asked for organization 
and a church of 29 adults was formed. A building 
committee has been appointed and it is expected 
that a neat house of worship will soon be erected. 
East Grove was the next point of attack. Here the 
interest grew until the tent was filled with inter- 
ested hearers. At the close of the meetings 33 
adults were organized into a church. Walton, a 
village on the C. B. & Q. R. R., was then besieged. 
The audiences grew from 19 to 225. The listeners 
were composed of Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, 
Disciples, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Mormons. A church was formed of 17 charter 
members, among them 11 heads of families. All the 
above named denominations save the first and the 
last were represented. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Pacific 


The opening exercises, Sept. 7, embraced an ad- 
dress by Professor Mooar on Requirements and 
Preparation for the Ministry, and shorter addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. C. R. Brown, A. O. Stevens and 
B. S$. Winchester. The seminary receives eight 
new students, including graduates of Stanford and 
Nebraska Universities. ——The unimproved property 
of the seminary lying to the east of the yard is to be 
brought into the market by cutting Plymouth Ave- 
nue through to Broadway and improving Academy 
Avenue, ’ ‘ ; 


CLUBS A 


Cr.—The New Haven Club desires to invite all 
who attend the meeting of the American Board to 
be guests of the club at its meeting Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 11. Supper, at 6.30, will be followed by 
brief addresses. All who wish to accept this invi- 
tation must notify the seeretary, Rey. C. F. Clarke, 
Whitneyville, Ct., not later than Oct. 6, that seats 
at the tables may be provided. 


Wn.—Puget Sound Club met in Tacoma, Sept. 8. 
The program was largely deyoted to the younger 
members, the theme being The Young People. 
Deacon Smith of Seattle gave his impression of con- 
ditions in South America, whence he had recently 
returned. 

. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 427.) 


LOWELL.—Highland. Rey. C. L. Merriam has 
begun a course of evening sermons on Witnessing 
for Christ, the opening one being on The Witness of 
Savonarola.—aAt John Street Rey. G. H. Johnson 
has opened a series of morning sermons on The 
Holy Spirit, and prefaces a brief gospel address in 
the evening with a prelude, last Sunday's being on 
The Position of B. Fay Mills. ——At Kirk Street two 
chorus choirs have been formed, one of men, the 
other of women, and each will be drilled by thor- 
oughly competent trainers and used to € the 
usual services. 

Hypr Park.—Clarendon Hills. Rev. A 
who recently accepted a call to serve this 


terians and isa graduate of Princeton Coll 
Union Seminary. Five years in a printing 
his youth, a pastorate of about the same ’ 
the Congregational church in. Norwood, Mass., 


a " 
L. Loder, 
til 


next January, came originally from the — res ¥ 
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more recent literary work haye given him an ex- 
ceptionally broad preparation for his present field. 
WORCESTER.—O/d South held its post-vacation 
rally last week, which proved a great success in 
point of attendance and sociability. It was under 
the management of Dr. A. Z. Conrad, who gave a 
chatty description of vacation experiences.—The 
ministers at their first meeting, Sept. 13, elected 
Rey. A. G, Todd of Bethany Church moderator. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Edwards. The edifice was re- 
opened last Sunday after undergoing extensive re- 
pairs in connection with placing in position a new 
organ, the gift of Edward C. Bodman of New York. 
The decorations are exceptionally harmonious. 


DRAcuT.—Central. At the September commun- 
ion, the first in the remodeled meeting house, the 
pastor, Rey. F. I. Kelley, gave the right hand of 
fellowship to nine new members. 


Maine 


PORTLAND.—Bethel. A special service in recog- 
nition of the newly renovated edifice was held Sept. 
19. Addresses were made by Rey. Messrs. W. H. 
Fenn, D.D., and D. M. Pratt. The present house 
was built 32 years ago, just after the great fire. 
Since then Rey. Francis Southworth has been the 
only pastor. Dr. Fenn, who assisted at the dedica- 
tion and installation 32 years ago, is the only Con- 
gregational pastor in the State who has ministered 
equally long in one church. The ceiling of the 
sanctuary consists of a drapery of new and brilliant 
flags of the eight nations that furnish most of the 
world’s seamen. The church has recently organ- 
ized a branch of 17 members on an island, and Mr. 
Southworth preaches and administers the sacra- 
ment there once in two months.— St. Lawrence. 
Impressive and tender farewell services were held 
in the old sanctuary the afternoon of Sept. 19. The 
entire day showed the deep attachment of God’s 
people to a time-honored place of worship.— State 
Street. After eight weeks’ absence with his wife 
in Europe, Dr. J. L. Jenkins resumed his ministra- 
tions Sept. 12. 


WALDOBORO.—The old church building on the 
hill, damaged by lightning a year ago, is under- 
going repairs. The exterior has been painted, a 
new ceiling will be frescoed and the organ is to be 
placed behind the pulpit. It will probably be ready 

- by the middle of October for services, which in the 
meantime are held in the chapel. 


Buxtron.—The annual reading for the benefit of 
the church by Kate Douglass Wiggin from her own 
works has taken place and is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The program included selections from an 
unpublished manuscript, Penelope’s Progress. 


BRISTOL.—Rey.. W. H. McBride has received a 
unanimous call to remain another year. He will 
take a vacation, during which the interior of the 
meeting house will be renovated. 


DEER IsLE.—Rey. 8S. W. Chapin resumes charge 
of the work at Sunset, which during the summer 
has been in care of Mr. D. E. Putnam of Bangor 
Seminary. 

East Baldwin is favored with the visit of women 
missionaries, who came Sept. 5. 


New Hampshire 


BARTLETT.—The new edifice, completed except 
the basement, was dedicated with appropriate sery- 
ices Sept. 9, Pres. C.S. Murkland preaching the ser- 
mon. With furnishings it cost $6,000, of which the 
N. H. Missionary Seciety contributed $1,000. After 
the decision was made to build an appeal. was made 
for funds, and $3,000 were soon subscribed. Some of 
the larger churches of the State contributed, and 
$300 were received from outside friends. The edi- 
fice was planned to meet the special needs of the 
parish, and is adapted to the prosecution of Chris- 
tian work along broader than denominational lines, 
with the ultimate design to adopt institutional 
features. Church, parish and community congratu- 
late themselves upon this new acquisition. Rey. J. 
R. Horne, Jr., is pastor. 

MARLBORO.—At the suggestion of the pastor the 
communion collection was voted to the church in 
Bartlett, exemplifying in this practical way the 
fellowship of the churches. 

Plymouth and Peterboro are preparing for evyan- 
gelistic services next month, the former by holding 
union meetings through September. 


Vermont 


WEBSTMINSTER.—The funeral of Rev. C. W. 
‘Thompson, D. D., Sept. 18, was attended by Pro- 
fessor Goodrich of the University of Vermont and 
by five members of the: Windham County Associa- 
tion. Appreciative addresses were made by Dr. - 
Joseph Torrey and Rey. Messrs. C. 0. Day, G. I. 
Bard and F. B. Hyde, pastor of the local church. 


NorrH PowNau.—As the pastor’s family were 
moving into the new parsonage a kerosene stove 
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exploded, seriously injuring Mrs. Garretson. She 
is now recovering, and the damage to the house 
was covered by insurance. 


LOWELL.—Lightning recently made havoe with 
the edifice, tearing its way through the belfry, in- 
juring the roof and breaking 25 panes of glass. In- 
surance aided in the repairs, which were completed 
in two weeks. 


NEWPORT has arranged for raising its debt by 
issuing 500 interest-bearing notes of $10 each, 
which were assumed by members and their friends, 
some of whom took as many as 25 shares. 


RUTLAND.—Miss Wooley, Bible instructor 
Wellesley College, was greeted, Sept. 10, by an ap- 
preciative audience and gave an inspiring address 
on The Bible as Literature. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE.—North. Rev. F. H. Decker has 


received a hearty call to Westerly, but it is doubtful 
Already | 


if he will be allowed to leave this city. 
plans for new work are set in motion by earnest 
members.— Union, Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., 
returned from abroad and preached Sept. 12.— 
Beneficent. Rey. W. T. House, Dr. Vose’s assist- 
ant, has been regaining strength after serious ill- 
ness. 


CRANSTON.—Edgewood will worship in the Casino 
till its building plans are perfected. Summer sery- 
ices on the beach, in which Rev. D. T. Torrey was 
at times assisted by other speakers, have been well 
attended. , 

Connecticut 


KENT.—Rey. Howard Mudie has completed the 
year for which he consented to come, and will now 
seek another field. The year has been marked by a 
revival in May, attending the special services of 
Rey. H. W. Pope, which were followed by faithful 
personal work on the part of the pastor. Thirty 
members have been added on confession and 11 by 
letter. Congregations have been large throughout 
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the year, and even during the summer interest has 
increased in the well-attended prayer meetings. 
Mr. Mudie’s departure is deeply regretted. He 
closed his pastoral labors Sept. 12. After the morn- 
ing service Mr. H. H. Spooner presented a com- 
plimentary testimonial, which was unanimously 


adopted. Mr. and Mrs. Mudie will be in New 
Haven for the present. 
HARTFORD.—Fourth. The result of improve- 


ments and alterations costing nearly $4,000 is emi- 


Continued on page 430. 


A PREACHER’S REPORT 


Interesting Statement by Elder Joel H. 
Austin of Goshen, Ind. 


“T was a victim of catarrh and had al- 
most constant pain in my head. The 
trouble was gradually working down on 
my lungs. I was weak and irresolute. 
My wife had the grip and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured her. After this I had the same 
disease and resorted to Hood’s. Inashort 
time the aches and pains were relieved 
and I also saw the medicine was helping 
my catarrh. In six weeks I ceased to 
have any further trouble with it and I am 
now a well man. The pains and bloating 
I had in my limbs are gone and I am re- 
lieved of a heart trouble. I am thankful 
fora medicine so intelligently compounded 
and so admirably adapted to the needs of 
the system.” ELDER JOEL H. AUSTIN, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure liver ills, easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25 cents. 
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every taste and every purse. 
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The Leading Millinery. House. 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


WASHINGTON'S DESK. 


(Mit. Vernon: {| 760.) 


Nearly every one who has visited Wash- 
ington has taken the little side trip to Mt. 
Vernon, with its historic scenes and surround- 


In one of the rooms on the ground floor 


is the original of this desk. 

It is an exact reproduction of Washington’s 
favorite piece of furniture which we now offer 
to our customers. 


The whole piece, inside and 


outside, is built of old Spanish Mahogany—a very different thing from our cabinet 


work of today. 


It is a double desk. From either side you can operate one center drawer and 


three right side drawers. 
side. The desk stands on 8 stout legs. 
each side. 


The left side drawers are operated from the opposite 
It has a broad top and a 8-shelf bank on 


The ends of the desk are finished into three drawer fronts, have double (solid) 
brass handles. This makes twenty drawer fronts with their trimmings on all four 
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nently satisfactory. The east gallery has been 
rendered available and, with the other additional 
room obtained by changes, the seating capacity is 


brought up to 1,200, with an additional 100 when 
chairs are placed in the aisles. Swinging double 
doors give an easy exit, and a steam heating plant 


New carpets have been laid in the 
pews. 


has been put in. 
and new cushions placed in the 
particularly the tower, is undergoing 
repairing. The building is lighted by 
and electricity, and its acoustic 
considered perfect. 

After an illness in Norwich that 
him to his bed three weeks, Rey. F. P. 
Bacheler has returned and is improving rapidly. 
During thieves ransacked the house 
from top to bottom, taking many articles of minor 
value and a diamond ring belonging to Mrs. Bach- 
eler. They also made the house their headquarters 
for several days, the neighbors accounting for their 
presence by the supposition that it was some one 
who was engaged to open up the house to air it. 


auditorium, 
The 


considerable 


exterior, 


gas properties are 
HOCKANUM.- 
confined 


his absence 


BLOOMFIELD.—Sept. 12 was the 
the coming of the present pastor. During the year 
there have been several accessions by letter, the 
morning attendance has increased and the gather- 
ings at prayer meeting are double those of a year 
ago. An even 100 were present Sept. 12 at Sunday 
school out of a total enrollment of 130, an unusu- 
ally large percentage considering how widely scat- 
tered the members are over a large farming district. 

NEW HAVEN.—The old College Street edifice, 
now used for the musical department at Yale and 
known as College Hall, is to be remodeled to look 
less like a church. This will necessitate extensive 
alterations and improvements. <A recent examina- 
tion shows the steeple to be practically as strong as 
when first built. 


anniversary of 


MERIDEN.—First. The entire parish has been 
canvassed by the young people in the interest of 
Rally Day. A card of invitation is put into the 
hand with explanations and assurance of a hearty 
welcome. 

BRISTOL.—The new gospel wagon was dedicated 
Sept. 12 on the Hill green, in the presence of about 


150 people. Following these services a body of 
workers went to Compounce and held an interesting 
meeting. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

OGDENSBURG.—First. Rey. C. W. Wilson closed 
his work Sept. 5, after a pastorate of nearly three 
years, during which over 70 members have been re- 
ceived and a general advance has been made in 
the various departments of church work, especially 
in benevolence, the church remembering gener- 
ously, for its means, each of the societies. Resolu- 
tions appreciative of Mr. Wilson’s work were 
adopted by the congregation at the morning service 
Sept. In the evening the Baptist, Methodist | 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches of the city 
joined First in a union service in his honor. He 
will begin work Oct. 1 with Park Avenue Church, 
Meadville, Pa 

SHERBURNE.—The pastor, Rev. W. A. Trow, has 
returned from his European trip and officiated at 
the September communion. A largely attended re- 
ception was given him the following Monday even- 
ing in the chureh parlors, with kind addresses of 
welcome. The house of worship will now be closed 
for several weeks while repairs are in progress, | 
including frescoing, new lights and carpets, the 
congregation worshiping meanwhile in the Opera 
House. 

The State H. M.S. has been passing through an 
unusual experience this summer, having received 
no less than four invitations to organize churches 
out Of the scattered membership of other denomina- 
tions. In one case two denominations united in 
the petition, offering to abandon their present affilia- 
tions and unite in a Congregational church. In 
another instance a U. P. organization, feeling its 
own unfitness to occupy the field, agreed that a 
Congregational church would be its proper suc- 
vessor, and offered to transfer a new edifice at the 
actual expense to its Chureh Erection Society, 
about one-half the original cost. A remarkable fea- 
ture of these invitations is that they have come un- 
sought. 


o. 


New Jersey 
JeRSEY CiTY,—First. In place of Rev. J. L. 
Wells, the late assistant pastor who is described by 


—_- Bey 


ARPETS 
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indefatigably genial 
and kind to the poor,’ the church has secured Rev. 
S. H. Cox, until recently assistant to Dr. Thomas 
Dixon of New York. Another investment in prop- 
erty: has been made, again on the hill. It is the 
corner lot opposite the hill church, and includes the 
dwelling upon it, which will be needed in a few 
years for a parish house. The purchase is made 
now because of a favorable opportunity which 
would not reeur. The People’s Palace continues 
active and still finds more work than it can do. Its 
baths, the only free ones in the city, were enjoyed 
by 12,622 street children during July and August. 

CHESTER is now pastorless, Rey. S. H. Bray hav- 
ing closed work Aug. 1. It has recently repaired 
and decorated its house of worship at considerable 


his colleague, Mr. Scudder, as “ 


cost, the women meeting part of the expense by a | 


successful lawn festival, and the Y. P.S. C. E. con- 
tributing $40. This society, the first formed west 
of the Hudson, continues to thrive in numbers and 
in spirituality. Its newly organized missionary de- 
partment is active. The deacon, now 
fourscore, though far from rich, finds that he has 
contributed $10,000 to the church, aside from mis- 
sionary gifts, in the 40 years of his connection. 


senior 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim greatly enjoyed 
visit from Mrs. J. D. Eaton of the 
Mission at Chihuahua, Mexico. She addressed the 
weekly church prayer meeting, the Sunday school 
and the Endeavor Society, and the Women’s Asso- 


a_ brief 


ciation tendered to her a reception at the beautiful | —— 


art gallery of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Charles, a Beloit student and actively identified 
with the student volunteer movement, was also 
cordially received, and his address before the young 
people of the church gave an additional impulse to 
their already earnest interest in foreign missions. 


F. Olney. Her son 


BEREA reopened its house of worship Sept. 12, 
after expending several hundred dollars for a new 


slate roof, redecorating the audience-room, putting | 


in electric lights, etc. The money was all pledged 
and most of it paid beforehand. The work is pros- 
pering under the efficient leadership of Rey. S. B. 
Beard. 
Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 418.} 

DE KALB.—Swedish. The ordination of a pastor 
was an event of more than ordinary interest. Mr. 
Jonas Anderson, recently graduated from the 
Scandinavian department of Chicago Seminary, was 
the candidate. He passed a critical examination, 
conducted in both English and Swedish. When 
the latter language was used Professor Risberg in- 
terpreted the replies. At the public services in the 


Continued on page 431. 
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Gas Tours 
‘te Mediterranean Countries, 


Oct. 16 and Jan. 15, visiting Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Italy, etc., 
including a visit to the Island of Malta— 
70 days, high-class—all expenses, $570. 
Annual Round the World Tour Noy. 8— 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine—Oct. 
9, Feb. 5 and 12. South France and Italy 
parties monthly. Descriptive programs 
free. Independent Tickets for any desired 
tour throughout the world. 
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Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. 
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eyening Dr. James Tompkins preached in English 
and Prof. Fridolf Risberg in Swedish. The or- 
daining prayer was in the Swedish tongue. The 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. T. S. Oadams, and 
the charge to the pastor, by Rey. E. W. Huelster, 
were both in English. The charge to the people, 
by Prof. M. E. Peterson, was in Swedish. Most of 
the hymns were sung in Swedish, though in some 
cases it was interesting to find that both languages 
were being used. This was particularly noticeable 
in the closing volume of praise when the long meter 
Doxology was sung. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the newly ordained pastor in Seandi- 
nayian. 
THE WEST 


lowa 


HAmptTon.—The 40th anniversary occurred Sept. 
7, and the celebration continued during the greater 
part of a week, beginning on Sunday with a memo- 
rial sermon by the pastor, Rey. J. W. Ferner. Mon- 
day evening, devoted to Christian Endeavor, was 
signalized by a report of the San Francisco conven- 
tion. Tuesday was the anniversary day proper, 
Wednesday occurred the woman’s missionary me- 
morial, the address being given by Mrs. Marsh of 
Bulgaria, and Thursday evening was set apart for 
the Woman’s Aid Society. A supper was served, 
followed by speeches. 


LAWN Hixiu.—The Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road has given two lots upon which to build a house 
of worship, the conditions of the gift being that the 
building be erected within a year. 


McGREGOR.—The edifice was reopened Sept. 5» 
having undergone extensive repairs. A handsome 
steel ceiling, artistically paneled and decorated and 
illuminated by incandescent lights, make a beauti- 
ful interior. The $1,200 required for the changes 
were raised by voluntary contributions, of which the 
Ladies’ Society and the Y. P.S.C. E. gave liberal 
portions. This reopening marks the close of ten 
years of service of Rey. C. A. Marshall. He con- 
ducted union services at the M. E. church while his 
own building was closed. 


Minnesota 


ROUND PRATRIP.—Rev. J. F. Locke supplies here 
without commission during the financial embarrass- 
ment of the C.H. M.S. Eight new members have 
been received and interest is developing. 

Rose CREEK.—Rey. C. J. Swain of Lyle has 
preached here also Sunday afternoons during the 
summer, taking a drive of 24 miles. He will con- 
tinue this supply during the winter. 


Nebraska 
LINCOLN.—Firsé lately held a rally prayer meet- 
ing, with the phenomenal attendance of 90.— Vine 


Street is renovating and enlarging its building at an 
expense of several hundred dollars. The addition 
when finished will increase the seating capacity to 
about 400, The church jis making vigorous efforts 
to reach sel pport, and to thi ; end will allow the 
pastor, Rev.2A. F. Newéll, to devote one-third of 
his time to the Butler Avenue Mission.— Plymouth 
has been laboring faithfully during the summer to 
elose up its outstanding obligations for the original 
construction of the edifice. The C. C. B.S. will aid 
and the members will pay the balance. Enough 
has been secured to assure the success of the plan, 
and the finances will soon be upon a substantial 
basis. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SANTA BARBARA.—By a recent change the first 
mid-week meeting of.the month is to be devoted to 
missions; the second to church work; the third to 
Christian citizenship; and the fourth to a covenant 
service, with roll-call, similar to the consecration 
meeting of the C. E. Society. When a fifth meeting 
oceurs in the month some Bible topic will be as- 
signed. Thus far the change has worked admira- 
bly, the attendance far exceeding the previous 
record. 

Washington 

OLYMPIA.—The pastor, Rev. C: L. Diven, D. D., 
closed seven years’ service Aug. 31. Through his 
faithful efforts some of the strongest elements in 
the city have been gathered into the church. Both 
Dr. and Mrs. Diven are highly esteemed throughout 
the State. They go to the far East. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 


Rev. Cyrus B. Peckham, a graduate of Brown 
University and of the Maine Medical School, and 
previously a pastor of Free Baptist churches in 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire,- Vermont and 
Maine, has been chosen field secretary by the 
directors of the Evangelistic Association of New 
England, to present its work to the churches of 
New England. 
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It required years of costly and careful ex- 
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be fully up to the high standard of the Famous 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Those whose skins are delicate will always 
find the use of Jersey Cream Soap a delight. 
Its rich, cream-like lather has remarkable heal- 
ing properties. Theskin is left soft and smooth. 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 


BEARD, Reuben A., Nashua, N. H., to Prospect St. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

BLUM, Karl J., Wesley, Io., to Scand. Ch., Britt, in 
connection with his present charge. Accepts. 

BOUGHTON, Clement A., Stoughton, Wis., to Necedah. 
Accepts. 

BROWN, Frank J., Verndale, Minn., to Bethany Ch., 
Minneapolis. Accepts. 

BUSHELL, Jonas, Leavenworth, Wn., accepts call to 
Eagle Harbor. 

CAMPBELL, John P., Hennepin, iL. to Covert, Mich. 

CHASE, Jas. B., Correctionville, Lo., accepts call to Hull, 
a former field. 

CONVERSE, Edward J., who has supplied at Albany, 
Me., to be assistant pastor at First Ch., Columbus, O, 

COX, Sydney H., recently assistant of Dr. Thos. Dixon 
of New York, to be assistant pastor of First Ch., Jersey 
City, N. J. Accepts. 

DAVIE, Chas. N., Bangor Sem., to Cranberry Isles, Me. 
Accepts. 

DECKER, Francis H., North Ch., Providence, R. L., 
Westerly. 

HERTEL, Arthur F., Bunker Hill, Ill., to be professor 
of Latin in Blackburn University. Accepts. 

HILLS, Wm. S., to the pastorate of Alma and Naponee, 
Neb., where he has supplied for nearly a year. 

JACKSON, Frank D., Sutton, Neb., to Pilgrim and Park- 
vale Chs., Omaha. 

KNIGHT, Win., Saginaw, Mich., to Central Ch., Fall 
River, Mass. 

LOCKWOOD, John W. H., Kennewick, Wn., to Leaven- 
worth. 

LODWICK, Wm., recently of Lake Benton, Minn., to 
Stewartville. Accepts. 

LY MAN, E. Fenn, accepts call to remain at Waubay, S. D. 

MERRILL, Chas. W., Open Door Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Worthington. 

A Maurice B., Fairport Harbor, O., to Dayton, 

n. 

OBERHAUS, Herman F., Weiser, Ida., to Prescott, Wis. 
Accepts. 

PRESTON, Hartwell L., McCook, Neb., to Clark, 8S. D. 
Accepts. 

sILcoX, John B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, to Western 
Ch., Toronto, Can. 

STACEY, John W., Webster, Mich., to New Baltimore 
and Chesterfield. Accepts. 

sk aaah sak Reuben K., New Decatur, Ala., to Wyanet, 

THOMAS, W. Arthur, recently of Dunkirk, Ind., to See- 
ond Ch., Mansfield, Ct. 

THOMPSON, Carl D., Chicago Sem., to continue work 
at Sharon, Wis., for two years from Jan. 1. 

TIBBETTsS, Dallas D., Miles, Io., to Central City. 


Ordinations and Installations 
ANDERSON, Jonas, o. p. Swedish Ch., De, Kalb, Il. 
Sermons, Dr. Jas. Tompkins and Prof, Fridolf Risberg ; 
other jets Rey. Messrs. T, S. Oadams, E. W. Huelster, 
M. E. Peterson. 
BAKER, Frank H., 0. Bar Mills, Me., 
BEALS, Chas. E., i. Stoneham, Mass 


to 


Sept. 1. 
sept. 16. 


Sermon, 


Rey. Smith Baker, D. D.; other parts. Rev. Messrs. B._ 


F. Leavitt, W. S. Thompson, D. A. Newton, Jacob Ide, 
PD. D., Daniel March, D. D. 

DU TCHER, Norman H., o. and i. Vergennes, Vt., Sept. 
14. Sermon, Dr. W. S. Smart; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. A.W. Dickens, Benj. Swift, Prof. 8S. F. Emerson, 
G. W. Phillips, D. D. 

GANLEY, Wm., o. Lowell, Vt., Sept. 7. Sermon, Rev. 
Harlan Creelman, Ph. D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. 
C. Langford, L. P. Atwood, C. BE. Fay, R. C. Moodie, 
L. Dodd, H. W. Hildreth, C. H, Merrill. 

JUNKINS, Geo. C., 0. and 7. The Forks, Me., Sept 
Sermon, Rey. T. B. Hatt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. G. Mitchell, J. A. Jones, J. C. Gregory, H. W. Kim- 
ball. . 

LUCAS, Burton A., 0. and i. Alton, N. H., Sept. 15. Ser- 


A qe 15. 

Sermon, Prof. H. C. King; Messrs. 
A. F. Skeele, Roswell Chapin, B. F. 
Nichols, H. M. Tenney, D-D. 

SARGENT, Jas. B., 0. and 7. Hampden, Mass., Sept. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. P. 8S. Moxom; other parts, Rev. M rs 


C. 8. Beardslee, M. S. Howard, F. B. Harrison, 
Jenkins. 
WOOD, Morgan, 7. Old Bond St. Ch., Toronto, Can., 


Sept. 7. 
Resignations 
BENEDICT, George, Union Ch., Haverhill, Mass. 
a Or Fred. W., Twenty-fifth St. Ch., Port Huron, 
ch. 
CAMPBELL, John P., Hennepin, Il. 
DIVEN, Clarence L., Olympia, Wn., after a seven years’ 
yastorate. 
DURYEA, Miner J., Riverside ch., Elkhart, Ind. 
HULBERT, Calvin B., Old Mission,*Mich. 
HUNT, Theo. C., First Ch., Eau Claire, Wis. 
JEWELL, J. Spencer, Corona, Cal. 
KNOWLES, Matthew, Cheboygan, Mich. 
LAVENDER, Robt. F., Gilman, Io. 
LONG, Fred. W., Percival, Io., to study further at Chi- 
cago Sem. . 
McCLEMENTS, H. John, S. Lake Linden, Mich. 
MERRILL, Chas. W., Open Door Ch., Minneapolis. 
MESERVE, Isaac C., Davenport Ch., New Haven, Ct. 
MUDIE, Howard, Kent, Ct. 
RICE, Gilman, Tamworth, N. H. 
= oa Jesse A., Necedah, Wis., to complete study at 
ale. 
SMITH, L. Adams, Christopher, Wn. 
WALKER, John T., Douglass, Mich. 


Churches Organized 


EAST GROVE (near Amboy), U1., 33 members. 
PALESTINE GROVE (near Amboy), Ill., 20 members. 
PERHAM, Minn., 12 Sept., 15 members. 

ROYALTON, Minn., Bohemian, 19 Sept. 

WALTON, I1., 17 members. 


Miscellaneous 


CLARKE, Chas. F., ? of Whitney ville, Ct.,and South 

DINSMORE, Chas. A., 5 Boston, Mass., respectively, 
have been making an historical pilgrimage on their 
se through eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 

Siand, 

DUNCKLEE, Maurice J., a layman and 8. S, supt., who 

has been supplying at Meriden and Cornish, N. H., has 

a 0 ae an invitation to supply regularly at the latter 

»oln t. 

EY, 8. Arthur, on returning to Biddeford, Me., from 
his continental trip, was tendered a reception at the 
church parlors. 

HEKSHEY, Simon B., for the past two years pastor in 
Ashland, 0., preached his farewell sermon Sept. 5. He 
has removed to Cleveland, and for the present will 
devote his entire time to a lecture bureau, of which 
he has been associate manager for several years past. 

JONES, Henry W., and wife, on the way to their home 
in Claremont, Cal., were on the train wrecked near 
Emporia, Kan., Sept, 9, but escaped with no more seri 
ous Injury than the burning of Mrs. Jones’s trunk. 
This was their second railway accident. 

KETTLE, Joseph B., pastor at Greenfield Hill, Ct., 
upon his return from a vacation at Hancock Point, 

¢., found awaiting him a handsome Columbia bicy- 
cle, the gift of his people. 

McALLISTER, Frank B., Yale Sem,, has supplied at 
Munusville, N. Y., during the summer, 

MoCLAVE, Fred. C., @ Yale Sem. student, has just 
closed his summer's work at StockyYle, Neb., where 


F 
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his services have been highly appreciated and fruitful 
of good. 

PHILLIPS, Geo. W., and his wife, on returning to Rut 
land, Vt., after three months in Europe, were given an 
informal reception. 

STACEY, Jobn W., of Webster, Mich., 
home from Detroit, was seized by 
Michigan Central track west of Ann 
lieved of 820 and a gold watch. 

WHEELOCK, Edwin, preached, Sept. 5, his 42d anni 
—— sermon as pastor of the church at Cambridge 

t. 


on his way) 
robbers on the 
Arbor, and re 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot 


CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 


Beckwith, S& 5 * 
Lodi, 2 4 Detroit, First, — 11 
Oakland, Market St., 3 3 Mt. Hope, | - $3 
Rio Vista, 1 6 Grand Rapids, South,1 3% 
San Francisco, First, 6 _— 
Olivet, : = 3 et ot 
Park, — 3 Ada, 2 8 
Weaverville, Trinity, 6 6 Sy airt =" ib 
CONNECTICUT tound Prairie, 
East Granby, 2 t MISSOURI 
Hartford, Fourth, 1 5 St. Louis, Central, 1k 
Kent, “- 8 8 ~ Fountain Park, a 
Meriden, First, 3 3 Hope = 
Nepaug, = 3  Hyde'Park — 65 
New Fairfield, 4 6 * ’ 
Putnam, B .4 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ILLINOIS Dunbarton, 4 4 
East Grove, — 33 Nelson, $3 5 
Palestine Grove, — 29 E 4. 
Walton, = 17 VERMONT 
IOWA Barre, a ee 
. 5 ; Colleg 
Belle Vista, ae 44 age ege aah 
Castana, o 6 ‘idams : Dona 
Grinnell, 10 12 Williamstown, D 
Percival, i So OTHER CHURCHES 
MAINE Bloomfield, N. Y., In- 
E. Madison, 10 10 _ dependent, 2. 4 
Isle au Haut, — 4 Elmira, 5. D., — 5b 
ie Se Indian Valley, Ida., — 11 
MASSACHUSE River Point, R.I., 2 5 
Dracut, — 9 Snohomish, Wn., 7 10 
Fall River, French, 4 4 Churches with less 
N. Brookfield, First, — 3 than three, 17 47 
Conf., 117; Tot., 389. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,273; Tot., 20,878. 
Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


ABBOTT—In Brookline, Sept. 17, of apoplexy, H. E. 
Abbott, a prominent business man of Boston and 
Brookline, aged 62 yrs. For 20 years he had been 
clerk of the Harvard Congregational Society, and an 
indefatigable director of the North End Mission,while 
for ten years he was actively interested in the Shaw- 
mut*Avenue Mission. 

LIT TLE—In Webster, N. H., Sept. 7, Apphia Coffin, 
widow of Deacon Enoch Little, aged 86 yrs. 

LYNN—In Chicago, Dl, Aug: 25, Charles F. Lynn, senior 
deacon of the Duncan Ave. Ch., aged 69 yrs. 

STOWELL—In Chicago, Sept. 17, Mrs. Dr. J. H. Stow- 
ell, the wife of one of the deacons of Plymouth Church 
and a daughter of the well-known evangelist, Kingsley 
A. Burnell, She,had a long and most distressing ill- 
ness, through which her faith kept strong and beauti- 
ful. She leaves five small children. 


MOSES H. SARGENT 


Began and ended his natural life in Newburyport, span- 
ning the time from June 28, 1825, until Sept. 13, 1897. 
He began and ended his business life as a bookseller, 
dividing his eareer between Newburyport and Boston. 
During his experience in Boston he was for twenty-five 
years treasurer and agent of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society and conducted also a ministerial bureau, 
through which means he was brought into large ac- 
quaintance with the members of the Congregational 
ministry and churches in New England. He himself 
frequently occupied pulpits and more frequently, ex- 
ercising a special, princely gift, addressed Sunday 
schools. Churches in Somerville and Charlestown re- 
member him as Sunday school superintendent, the 
Westboro Reform School as a trustee, the Christian 
Commission as a helper, and countless friends as a bright 
spirit, a vivacious mind and a generous heart. His cup 
of life for the most part was full of joy and success; 
there was enough of the element of suffering in it to 
show that his lot was human. 
the fellowship of the North Church, Newburyport, and 
in the communion of all saints. It was his request that 
in any memorial written of him or on any monument 
erected to his memory there should appear the one 


word, ** Grace.” Cu, M. 
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both have their part in the 


y savings that come from Pearline. 
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There’s the economy of it—the 
\ saving of time, etc., and the 
——'|\ bh actual money that’s saved by 


ose you're the maid. 
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You Can Get Nothing Better 
Than the Best. 


Miss Parloa, of the American Cooking School, 
who is a recognized authority on the subject, says 


MWAGEE 


RANGES Gest 


They combine highest quality with lowest cost, 
and are made From the Cook’s Standpoint. 
POSTON HEATERS (warm air alone or in 
combination with hot water) are the perfection of 
furnace construction. We shall be glad to send you 
our circulars, Leading dealers keep the Magee. 


THE MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32, 34, 36, 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
POUUDRGEDDGGES CSS ENTTORDOCERSERS CCS E RED CUEEDCCSOUER TOONS 


SKINS 
ON FIRE 


With torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning, 
bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors, instanily re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTICURA SoapP, a sin- 
gle application of CuricuRA (ointment), the great 
skin cure, and a fall dose of CeTICURA RESOLYENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Porter D. anp C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston. og~ “* How to Cure Torturing Hymors,” free. 


lp and Hoir purified and Beautified 


BABY’S SKIN ®=? 55,2 


by CUTICURA SOAP. 
| WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
mC Sioa eve s= Bia ‘et 


B d Girls can get_a 
\ Watch, also a Chain and Charm 
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|-Plated 
selling 


} 144 doz. Packages of Bluineat See ech, 
/ Send your fulladdress by mail 
ie AP a, 
ee a large Premiu 
BLUINE CO., Box 3 "Concord Junction, Mass. 


| istress and Maid 


great 


u 


, 


ppose you're the mistress. 


doing away with that steady 
wear and tear on ev ing 
There’s the saving of 


labor ; the absence of rubbing; the hardest part of the house- 
work made easier and pleasanter. : 


But suppose you are mistress and maid, both in one, doing 


your own work. 
why you should do every bit 
with Pearline. 


SSA SWS 2 PIO 


Then there is certainly twice as much reason 


of your washing and cleaning 
OT 


' odd shapes and old shapes, new designs and every 


ican potteries, constituting an exhibit worthy of in- | 
- spection. One from Doulton’s has an inscription on 


23 September 1897 


Education 


— President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity has decided to remain president of that 
institution. He had a stirring welcome from 
the undergraduates on opening day. 


— Dartmouth College rejoices in the en- 
trance of the largest Freshman Class in its 
history of 128 years. It numbers 185, with 
more expected, making a total in all its de 
partments of nearly 700. 


— One of the most important advances in 
the Y. M. C. A. Training School at Spring- 
field, Mass., which has just opened with a 
class of sixty, is the new development in the 
course of Bible study. Dr. W. G. Ballantine, 
recently president of Oberlin College, whose 
broad scholarship and sympathy for young 
men are widely recognized, will have charge 
of instruction in the English Bible, covering a 
thorough course of three years. The appoint- 
ment is well calculated to give a fresh impulse 
to study of the Scriptures in the Y. M. C. As- 
sociations of America. 


— A critical period in every boy’s life is 
the first half of his freshman year in college. 
Too much emphasis can scarcely be laid-upon 
the advantage of surrounding him at that 
time with the right kind of religious influ- 
ences. For this reason we earnestly recom- 
mend parents and friends of students to send 
the names and ehurch connections of such 
boys to the college secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. in the town where they have matricu- 
lated. At Harvard the secretary’s address is 
E. B. Barton, 13 Thayer Hall, Cambridge, 
and he guarantees a cordial welcome to all 
newcomers. 


Biographical 
HENRY W. SAGE / 


Henry W. Sage, president of the board of trustees 
of Cornell University and one of the chief bene- 
factors of that institution, died at Ithaca, N. Y., 
Sept. 17, aged eighty-three years. From 1857 to 
1880 he was one of the pillars in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. He it was who endowed the Lyman 
Beecher lectureship at Yale, and scattered over 
the country are numerous churches and libraries 
which he has founded or endowed. His gifts to | 
Cornell probably haye not been less than $2,000,000. 


THE Deerfield Valley is now rapidly taking on 
those autumn tints which have made it famous the 
world over. The Fitchbtirg R. R. popular excur- 
sion of Sept. 25 to the Hoosae Tunnel runs through 
this beautiful valley. Rate ge $2 for the round 
trip. ‘ } 


THE pitcher department at Jones, McDuffee & | 
Stratton’s is interesting. Their buyers have gleaned 


attractive piteher design from all foreign and Amer- 


| 

the side: | 
Those who have money are troubled about it, 
Those who have none are troubled without it. 


THE UPPER SouTH.—Two very attractive early 
autumn tours to the historic Upper South will be 
run by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, leav- 
ing Boston Sept. 27 and Oct. 11. It is hardly nec- | 
essary to say that these outings are planned with | 
the utmost care, and that all arrangements are ad- | 
justed so as to afford the best possible means of | 
visiting each place to the best advantage. They | 
cover a period of eleven days each, and include the | 
battlefield of Gettysburg, picturesque Blue Moun- » 
tain, Luray ‘be a the Natural Bridge, Virginia | 


Hot Springs, cities of Richmond and Washing- | 
ton and Mt. Vernon. The round trip rate, includ- | 
ing all necessary expenses, is $75 from Boston. | 
Each tour will be in charge of one of the company’s | 
tourist agents. He will be assisted by an experi- | 
enced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge will , 
be ladies unaccompanied by male escort. The 
chaperon is a distinctive feature of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad tours, and appeals strongly to all | 
lady travelers. Special trains of parlor cars are 
provided for the exclusive use of each party, in 
which the entire round trip from New York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply to D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A TRIP TO THE GARDEN OF 
Hampshire’s mountain ranges, the famous White 


Mountains, stand foremost as the most beautiful | 


scenic ground in the world. It is a very wide terri- 
tory that these majestic peaks and uplands cover, 
and their widely varying attractions are a never 
failing source of enjoyment. Every locality has its 
own distinct features, and the tourist can spend 
weeks in observation, never tiring, so absorbing 
and interesting are these ever changing charms. 
Bethlebem lays particular stress upon its wonder- 
ful atmosphere; so dry and clear is it that hay 
fever victims find it a most desirable abiding place. 
Its location is superb, commanding a fine view of 
Mt. Washington and the Presidential Range, of the 
beautiful Franconia Mountains, and for that matter 
every peak and place of note is easily discernible. 
That the gem of localities in the vicinity of Echo 
Lake is an ideal spot and it is no wonder that ‘‘ The 
Old Man of the Mountains” chose this as his abode, 
for everything hereabouts is decidedly beautiful. 
Franconia and the Flume, Fabyans and the Mt. 
Pleasant House, Crawfords and Twin, Jefferson 
and Lancaster, The Summit and a score of other 
resorts, abound in interesting sights, and in every 
direction lead paths and drives revealing unex- 
pected and astonishing surprises. Cascades, water- 
falls, picturesque nooks and beauty spots are every- 
where, and in fact the whole White Mountain region 
is beautiful enough to have been the ‘‘Art Garden 
of the Gods.” From Sept. 11 to Oct. 9 the Boston 
and Maine Railroad will sell reduced rate tickets 
to all principal mountain points from its principal 
stations. These tickets provide for various routes, 
and side trips may be taken from Fabyans and 
Bethlehem Junction at reduced rates. For infor- 
mation inquire at ticket offices. 


PoNnpbis EXTRACT, for all pain, grows in reputa- 


tion. Avoid weak and sour imitations. 
if 


WATCH THEELE 


Importance of Keeping this 
Vital Element Pure. 


The Causes of Blood Diseases 
Are Numerous. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the 
Greatest Specific for 
Such Afflictions. 


Some kinds of blood diseases make them- 
selves manifest in eruptions of the skin. Be- 
sides being painful and dangerous these erup- 
tions are very disagreeable causing their victim 
great distress of ‘mind. A sensitive person 
who is suddenly afflicted with pimples, blotches, 
boils and kindred disfigurements is greatly to 
be pitied.. These appearances are due to blood 
disease from some cause — neglect, impru- 
dence, excess, over indulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants, or the condition may be inherited 
and make itself sud denly visible 
in these unsightly blemishes. 
The person 

so effected 
isina 
danger- 
ous con- 


dition. @ The vitality is Yowatecthn nervous sys- 
tem affected and the body is a ready prey for 
many other ills and afilictions. Immediate 
action is necessary. Unfortunately the victim 
does notin many cases know what to do and 
in his ignorance may permit the vitiation of 
the blood to go until its restoration to its 
former pure condition becomes an extremely 


difficult matter. ‘There is no time, however, 
when the person afflicted need despair. 


THE Gops.—New | 
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Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the great blood and 
nerve remedy will bring back all your lost 
health. This isthe great medicine of the age, 
the most potent blood purifier ever discovered, 
restoring the thin and impure life fluid to the 
rich ruddy current of perfect health. Remem- 
ber Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a regular physi- 


cian’s prescription and is endorsed by the 
greatest physicians every where. 
Dr. Greene, 34 Temp/e Place, Boston, Mass., 


the world renowned specialist whose name is a 
household word in every hamlet in the United 
States, due to the wonderful cures he has per- 
formed when all hope seemed gone, can be 
| consulted free, personally or by letter. 

If you are ‘suffering from blood disease or 
from any herve or blood affection you need Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. Itis available for you no 

-matter where 
you are, whether 
in the city or the 

country, orin 
the village, or on 
the farm. You 
can consult 


Dr. Greene, personally or by letter, fre 
Write to Dr. Greene detailing your sym} ne 
telling him in all contidence your condition 
and keeping back nothing. After Dr. Greene 
has considered your case he will write to you 
giving you the advice that wiil restore ycn to 
health. Do not delayan hour. Write to Dr 
Greene at once and again enjoy the blessing of 
@ vigorous system and all the pleasures that 
belong to ite 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris £ 


Quina-Latoche = 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- © 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. ¢ 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the ¢ 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- = 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera ) 2 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- &€ 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the & 
Nerves and builds up theentiresystem. § 

€ 


Paris: oy Rue Drouot 
New York: FOUGERA & CO. 
26=30 N. William St. 


na ¥ DO 


if 


PARKER S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 


Inward Pains and the il.s of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme+ 
dies, andisin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing 1lls of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use 


BLANCARD’ S 


lodide af iron 


Tur Most SuccessFuL REMEDIES OF EUROPE, 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed *““BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST > 


E. FOUGERA & co., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., sbore, O 


r This little tract has been 
rhe 


of immense service to the 
66 wo 99 
Harris 


article in The Congreqgation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 


tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 


churches in suggesting sys- 
tematie metheds of giving. 
It was first published as an 
Method of 
Gi ime been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
1V ins $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of Tlie Congregationalis/. Boston. 
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The Business Outlook 


The increase in the general movement of 
merchandise has been better than was ex- 
pected, in spite of unseasonably warm weather 
and the appearance of yellow fever in the 
South, which unquestionably has diminished 
the distribution of goods in that section of the 
country. Chicago seems to be the center of 
the greatest improvement, and from there ac- 
tivity radiates East, West and North. Other 
favorable factors are the practical settlement 
of the soft coal strike, the imminence of gold 
imports, steady improvement in the demand 
for iron and steel and reported better collec- 
tions of money. 

Woolen manufacturers continue to be very 
busy, and some are reported so full of orders 
that they have withdrawn from the market. 
Cotton goods are also stronger and the shares 
of cotton mills have been rising in value for 
over two weeks past. The boot and shoe in- 
dustry is fairly active. Wheat exports con- 
tinue heavy and railroad earnings are showing 
steady gains, the increases in many instances 
being very large. 

Bank clearings tell the story of improving 
trade as truly as anything. Last week they 
were the largest week’s total since January, 
1893, which marked the culmination of the 
boom preceding the panic. Last week’s clear- 
ings showed an increase over the previous 
week of twenty-five per cent, and fifty-two per 
cent. over the corresponding week of last year. 
The stock market continues flighty, but its 
very wildness should make speculators more 
cautious. 


Woman’s Board Prayer 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 17 
After summerings by the sea and in the 
mountains, with longer or shorter vacations in 
various restful resorts, the missionary clans 
are gathering, in proof of which nearly fifty 
ladies met in Pilgrim Hall at eleven o’clock 
last Friday and opened the series of Friday 
meetings by singing the hymn, ‘‘I love thy 
kingdom, Lord.’? Mrs. A. C. Thompson pre- 
sided, and jn connection with the opening of 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans spoke of his con- 
secration to his work, his assurance concern- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ, his thanksgiving 
for the faith of those to whom he wrote, called 
to be saints, and his missionary motive. 
Several ladies from: a distance were cor- 
dially welcomed. Mrs. W. 


W. B. M. L., illustrating the blessed bond of 
Christian fellowship existing between the 
two boards, repeated some of the lessons she 


had learned during a recent sojourn at North- | Wedgewood by Doulton, as well as in 
| 5 5 ar ae 


field, where the pleading of Tamil David, the 


A. Montgomery | 
of Chicago, the Illinois State secretary of | 


meetings on Round Top, the constant reiterat- | 


ing of ‘‘ Life more abundant,’’ and the urgent 


appeals to walk worthy of the Christian voca- | 


tion, had left a profound impression with the 


determination to resume work with the con- | 


viction that there is everything to encourage. 
She also spoke with appreciation of Life and 
Light and her set of bound volumes. 

Miss Prudden of East Orange, N. J., had 
been in one of Maine’s quiet corners, where, 
heeding the Sunday notice of the missionary 
meeting, she had met a little group of women 
who were gladdened by the unexpected pres- 
ence of an interested stranger. Mrs. Isaac 
Clark reported missionary interests in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Kellogg recalled some helpful 


suggestions in sermons heard during the sum- | 


mer, especially one by Professor McKenzie of 
Chicago. 

The calendar brought India to the front, 
and Miss Child gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of her visits in Battalagundu and | 
Tirumangalam, her interviews with catechists, 
Bible women and school children, the children 
being especially eager to receive the guests in 
their homes. 

A petition in one of the prayers offered was 
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for forgiveness for ‘‘all that has been stupid | 


and dull and uninteresting ”’ in the past, and 
surely the spirit of the hour was an earnest 
desire for 
service. 
Mrs. Browne of Harpoot and Miss Stone of 
Bulgaria represented the missionary force. 
It was stated that Mrs. S. W. Howland is 
obliged to leave Jaffna, unable longer to live 
in that climate, and with Dr. Howland was 
about starting on the homeward journey, sad 


themselves to leave a people and a work they | 


so greatly love, and leaving many sad hearts 
behind. The announcement was also made 
of the death of Mrs. Minnie Beach Clark of 
Samokoy, Bulgaria, the tidings coming by 
cable without details. 


WE know the great cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


are genuine because the people themselves write | 


about them. 


THE second popular 
via the Fitchburg R. R. leaves the Union Station, 
Boston, by special train at 8.15 A. M., Saturday, 
Sept. 25. Rate only $2 for the round trip. 


AN Historic ReELic.—In another part of this 
paper we print today an interesting picture of the 
desk of General Washington, as it stands in the 
East Room of the old Mansion House at Mt. 
Vernon. Through an unusual combination of cir- 


cumstances the Paine Furniture Company of this | 


city have succeeded in procuring two or three re- 
productions of this famous desk, which are exact 
duplicates in every respect. They are for sale at 
their warerooms at the cost of an ordinary mahog- 
any desk. It is a chance for some one. 


October Weddings 


Never before in the history of China, 
Glass and Lamps were 
decorations so artistic and effective. 

American Cut Crystal Glass now 
equals the English and French in bril- 


liancy and beauty of design, and the | 


fashion for cut glass for bridal gifts 
prevails. 

Rich crystal and colored Carlsbad 
Glass in Vases, Flagons, Loving Cups, 


Hocks, etc., also hold rank with Crystal | 


Glass and items costing from $5 to $40 
are attractive. 

Fine Lamps, which hold an impor- 
tant place in the Library or Parlor, never 


were produced with greater effect than | 


now. We have designs made for us by 


deeper consecration and better | 


Hoosae Tunnel excursion | 


Address | 
J. R. Watson, general. passenger agent, for circular. | 


shapes and | 
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Persian Rugs 


We have just received a few bales 
of very fine and beautifully colored 


Persian Rugs 


Medium and small Sizes What is 


there that would be more accept- 
able or appropriate for a Wedding 
present 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
NEAR CORNHILL 


Financial 


HATCH & FOoTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


} Bought and Sold on Commission. 

| NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. ¥Y. Stock Exchange. 

oO 

| SS /o% it by best Santer banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 

| horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


FOR INVESTORS. 


| Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividends, payable quarterly, 
by American Loan and Trust Co, of Boston, forsale at par. 


| M. D. BROOKS, 
| Room 1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your aig can surely earnit. Can prove 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. STorrs, 
| D.D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
_and special chapters by Drv’J. E. Roy, 
| Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Ciark, and 
Rev. H. A. BripcmMan. 552 pp., with 
“numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


China and Japan, both in bronze and | 


porcelain which are superb in form and 
color, and they are mounted with the best 
American Safety Founts and Burners. 
As the evenings grow longer the good 
lamp is appreciated. All grades from 
$3 up to $90 each. 

German Mugs and Tankards, 
extensive exhibit seen on street floor. 


| Dinner and Tea Set Department, 3d 


floor. Extensive line to choose from, 


and being stock patterns can be readily | 
Our stock | 


matched for years to come. 
shown in the seven floors was never 
larger, more valuable and comprehensive 


than now. 


INSPECTION 


Jones, McDutfee & ‘Stratton Co... 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMP MERCHANTS, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


INVITED. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim _ 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


tr This is the price delivered at our 
| sent by mail, 25 cents additional posing: 
Subscribers who may find it conyenien y call 
| for this book, either In Ca1cAGo or ORK, 
| may sone us one dollar and receive an pa 
| The rim Press in either of 
whic a ll enable them’ to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


| This offer is limited as tg we 

scribers, old and new. To get it at bo tha 
special price, your vom = be on our 

of subscribers and ona 
be paid at least to The onder 

is no other condition. 


Address 
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Home Piiscons and Debt 


We referred last week to an article in the 
Independent with the above title, written by 
Dr! J. H. Ecob, in which he affirmed that 
Congregationalists are struggling to maintain 
churches in small towns where several other 
denominations already occupy the field. Dr. 
J. B. Clark, secretary of the C. H. M. S., says 
in reply: 

Take Colorado, which Dr. Ecob uses as his 
own example. During the last five years 
we have organized seventeen Congregational 
churches in Colorado, sixteen of them in 
places where there was at the time no other 
Protestant service of any sort, not even a 
Sunday school. In the seventeenth case, 
Littleton, we took no part in the organization ; 
a number of people got together and organized 
themselves, built a church, called a council. 
In this community there was a Presbyterian 
and Episcopal church at the same time. For 
this reason we declined to help it, but the 
church would not die. It kept up Sunday 
’ school and prayer meetings for a year alone, 
and after having proved their right to live and 
their fitness, for service we finally made them 
a grant. 

Dr. Ecob is unfortunate in using Colorado 
as an illustration, that is, so far as Congrega- 
tionalists are concerned. We have twenty- 
three fields in that State, with a population 
under 4,000 in each field. In thirteen of them 
the Congregational church stands alone. In 
six of them the Congregational church stands 
with the Methodist church alone, and in two 
of these six fields the Congregational church 
“was first planted. In one field the Congrega- 
tional church and the Presbyterian church 
held the ground alone, the Congregational 
being the first planted. In another we are 
alone with the Dunkards, ours being the first 
church planted. In one we are with the Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Christians. 

In 1893 an effort was made in New York 
city to secure comity relations between the 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Reformed and our own missionary boards. 
All were invited to be present at the meeting 
for this purpose. The Methodists declined, 
the Baptists declined, the Episcopalians de- 
clined, but the Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists and Reformed Boards came together and 
entered into a compact. It provides for the 
settlement of every disputed case within these 
three denominations on missionary ground. 
The rule is first to try the case on the field by 
a representative committee. qIf they cannot 
agree, the matter is then referred to the sec- 
retaries at New York. They meet and pass 
upon the issue. 

Already several cases have been tried and 
amicably settled. Sometimes we give up a 
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PAANELINE S$ 
The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
4. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


| are to be found anywhere. 
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church to the Presbyterians, at other times 
they yield the ground to us, and we hold one 
another strictly to the rules of comity in start- 
ing all churches within each other’s territory. 
Perhaps the time will come when all the de- 
nominational boards will enter into such an 
agreement, but the greatest offenders, namely, 
Baptists, Methodists and Episcopalians, are 
as yet unwilling even to make a show of an | 
effort to prevent this wasteful competition. | 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE AS RESPECTS 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Dr. Eecob has made the assertion that five | 
different denominations crowd into a town of | 
400 people, beside the Episcopal and Catholic, 
and the inference is also given that the work 
of the superintendents of the different denom- 
inations is to follow one another to these little | 
towns, looking after eaeh other’s interests and | 
treading upon one another’s heels. Here are | 
the facts about one Northwestern State, and I | 
presume it does not differ essentially from any | 
of the others: 

1. Fifty-four Congregational churches in | 
North Dakota have been supplied more or 
less regularly with preaching by missionaries | 
under commission of our C. H. M.S. Thirty 
of these churches are in communities where 
there is no other Protestant service in Eng- | 
lish. The missionary superintendent giving | 
an equitable division of his time on his field 
would have more than one-half of it to devote 
to places where no one else cares for the peo- 
ple, and there would be no one else’s heels to 
tread on. ; 

2. There are only two missionaries in the 
State at the present time who are not minis- 
tering to more than one field. They regularly 
hold services in neglected regions where the | 
Word is not otherwise preached. They re- 
member the country districts as well as the | 
larger towns. 

3. There is no town in North Dakota of 400 | 
inhabitants where there are five English- | 
speaking denominations at work. Dr. Ecob | 
would confer a great favor on all concerned if 
he would tell the name of this town and the 
State in which it is located. There is one 
town in North Dakota of about 400 inhabitants 
in which there are three churches and three 
pastors, but they cover a large extent of terri- 
tory outside and live at this point as a matter 
of convenience. Another town of about 600 
people has four pastors, including a Lutheran. 
But each pastor has two outside appoint- 
ments, so in each case only a part of their | 
ministry is confined to the central point. 
Perhaps nearly as large congregations are 
gathered at these outside places as at the cen- 
tral town. 

4, The general workers find something else 
to do beside pulling down the work or inter- 
fering with the work of some sister denomina- 
tion. ‘‘One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” -It is very seldom that 
any worker in the Congregational church | 
feels it is necessary to visit a certain field be- 
cause some worker in a sister denomination 
has been there. He has too much other work 
which needs to be done. 

The home missionary workers are careful, 
conservative and conscientious men. Were 
their work more fully understood by the 
churches, the contributions would be increased 
rather than diminished. It is not possible for 
any human enterprises to be so. conducted as 
to prevent the possibility of mistakes some- 
times, but I believe they are as few here as 
It is not fair to 
the faithful missionaries in the field to so mis- 
represent their work as to lead the churches 
to think that they are doing an entirely differ- 
ent work from what they are, and hence to 
withhold support from them. 

Supt. E. H. STICKNEY. 


For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered 


stomachs that need stimulating, and acts as a tonic 
on nerves and brain. 
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More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 
ney we make for it. Index. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Don't fire 


your barn ! 


Drop a common lantern 


and it’s done. The lan-f 


terns made by the STEAM d 
Gauce & 


have a Patent Safety 


LANTERN Co. 


A\t- Victor Lantern. 
tachment, assurine entire freedom *from 
this danger. They are perfect lanterns. 
They can be filled, lighted, rerulated and 
extinguished without removing the globe, 
Buy them of your dealer, 
them if you insist, 
catalogue. 


He has them, or can get 
Send for our descriptive lamp 
Mention this paper, 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


e 99 “‘How to_ Disinfect,’ 
“Sanitas an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 

Free care of a house or an in- 

° stirution should have ir. 


infection in everyday life 

and during cases of infec- 

The American & Continental “Santas” Co. Ltd. 
New York City. 


tious illness, sent free. 
Every one having tlie 


636 to 642 West 55th 3 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th. 
10 A.M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 


THEAGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
—A complete, interesting and pleasing exhibit. 

M USIC.—Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists. 

“FLY ROD.’’?—With hunters’ log-cabin, ete. 

HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. — With cookety 
lectures, 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT.— Working exhibit 
of Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery. 

IRISH EXHIBITS.—Sovuvenirs of Irish Rebel- 
lion of 798, etc. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 
—There will be given to the first five hundred women 
every morning five hundred Souvenir Spoons, represent- 
ing Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Old South Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 
articles of value ranging from five to twenty-five cents 
given away daily to men, women and children with 
coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 


| alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., en- 


titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


1@- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 8) 


4 ets. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WMDs 


the 
Stomach: 


Harsh, irritating laxatives tax 
it. Tarrant’s Seltzer is a de- 
licious, foaming draught that 
rids the stomach and bowels 
of foul accumulations. Aids 
digestion, clears the head and 
increases energy. Can’t harm; 
can’t help but help. 
Sold by druggists for 50 years. soc. and $1. 
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Vas, fea 


Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less Than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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Not unless the meal was served upon a table so arranged 
as to extend over the bed, and still not touch it. 

Most convenient in the sick-room. Excellent sewing, 
cutting, and reading table. Adjustable. Various kinds | 
of wood. Beautifully finished. Crrculars and testimonials | 
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on request. 


THE INVALIDS’ TABLE CO., 


315 Cuyahoga Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Shia 


Controls all Hemorrhages. 


| Relieves all Pain. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 


The genuine ts put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which & 
printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Weak. Watery. Worthless. 


i < Comfortable 


4 clothing is absolutely essential to a child’s best health 
NY aud development. For that reason FERRIS’ WAIST, 
0} supporting the body healthfully and comfortably, yet & 


allowing the muscles entire freedom, is perfect for little 
girls’ and boys’ wear. Recommended by physicians. Sof 


) | — 
04 F ERRIS 9 GooD Note our name on every label and wrapper. . 
i SENSE (() 


Pond'’s Extract Co., New York and London, ~ 
Corset Waist 


is made high and low bust, long and short waist, to sult all figures. 
Children's, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c, to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. Always 

4 superior in quality und workmanship. For sale by all retailers. 
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LOSS of Christ, my Refuge ! 
Cross of Christ, my Peace! 
As the nights grow longer, 
As the days decrease, 
Draw me closer, closer, 
Till temptations cease. 


Be my one companion, 
5 : Be my only guide, 
Be my sirength in weakness 
When the flesh is tried; 
Shield me from the tempter; 
Turn the world aside. 


Let thy tender shadow 
Fall across my way, 
Hiding all my footsteps, 
Stumbling or astray; 
On the path before me 
Shed a cheering ray. 


Past the past forever, 
Less must now remain, 

Less and less of failure, 
Less of grief and pain; 

Lost in thee all losses; 
Found, the only gain. 


Cross of Christ, my Refuge! 
Hold me, hold me fast, 
Lest my soul affrighted 
Fall from him at last, 
When the final darkitess 
Over me is cast. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the st subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Ad¢ lition« al lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Sutscribers 


line), co 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant 
or as housekeeper in a Christian family. Can furnish 

good references. Address E, H. B., Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass. 

A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring, position as tater, or 12 a private 
school. Gives excellent references. Adress 8., Con- 
gregationalist office. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


REY. Ru¥Fus 8S. UNDERWOOD, the evangelist, may 
be henceforth addressed at Longmeadow, Mass., instead 
of Northampton. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURG Treasurer. 


-Gaze’s Tous 
ae Mediterranean Countries, 


Oct. 16 and Jan. 15, visiting Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Italy, etc., 
including a visit to the Island of Malta— 
70 days, high-class—all expenses, $570. 
Annual Round the World Tour Noy. 8— 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine—Oct. 
9, Feb. 5 and 12. South France 
parties monthly. 
free. 
tour throughout the world. 

Choice Berths on all Steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospl- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


Dr. Ring’s Sanatorium 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. 
For Health, Rest and Recreation. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


Church Equipment 


LYMYER J Se 


SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUE 
Br sS. TELLS WHY. 


rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Biake Geil Foundry 


bstuablinhed tn issu. 
Successors to WY, BLAKE & Co. 
Mauufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING: 


GHURGH BELLS <¢e2t3 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


ew nner Bell Fou ndry 


SY, Vanducen rch Bells & Chimes, 


Beat Pure Cop- Church Bells & Chimes, 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Founders of Largest Bell in ‘Amerion, 


Bells 
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and Italy | 
Descriptive programs | 
Independent Tickets for any desired | 


NEW YORK. 
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Pr Financial 
Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 


|. 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAP: TAL, - - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - = « - $2,000.000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
O¥ GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President, 
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William C. Whitney. 


Your Own Check Book, 


with a credit of $25 or more is now pos- 
sible by use of 
DOLLAR CHECKS, 

which are issued at present without 
charge in books of blank checks, differ- 
ent denominations; «rawn and signed by 
owner, yet a certified obligation of the 
Cheque Bank, and payable everywhere 
on this Continent, and by the Bank 
ot New York, N. B.A. Same system 
as the celebrated 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


| which are drawn in Sterling and negoti- 


able the world over, 
Send for circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ld., 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 


MANAGER, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N.Y. 


Hatcn & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 


‘Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Waymarks for Women 454 
Closet and Altar 454 
Mothers in Council 455 
Merry Autumn—a selected poem 455 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 456 
Corner Scrap-Book 456 
| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Oct. 10 457 
| Y.P. S. C. E.—Topic for Oct. 10-16 458 

PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 458 

LITERATURE 459 

NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
New Hampshire Congregationalists in Session 450 
The Wisconsin State Convention 450 
The Montana State Meeting 461 
St. Lawrence Church Dedication at Portland 462 | 
The Maine Brethren at Belfast 462 
An Important Installation in the Interior 462 5 
Weekly Register 469 | 

MISCELLANEOUS: 
Less Machinery, More Power 446 
Massachusetts Endeayorers 450 | 
In and Around Chicago 451 | 
Boston Congregational Club 458 
Inand Around Boston 460 
Notices 461 
Business Outlook 465 
Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 469 | 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 470 | 
Further Comment on Mr, Mills 471 | 
Important Coming Meetings 471 | 
Marriages and Deaths 471 

AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder 18419 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 16 years’ experience in Dusi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM 'T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividends, payable quarterly, 
by American Loan aid Trust Co, of Boston, forsale at par. 


M. D. BROOKS, 
1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Room 


3% 


BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL CO., 


Do you want your money to earn it 
safely? a 80 ws. ne 
testi 8. 

& Co... Equitable Building, ton. 


AT MANU Teun H. PRAY, 
CARPETS ano 
65 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


WASHINGTON. ST. 
ST. 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 


= 
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Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREBRT, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; | 


Chicago, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 


100-paged 
Agency Manual free. 


EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- | 


tion address Prof. H. 
Chicago, [11. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD = “o.c@us 
“Advantages | HEOLOGICAL 


for College Graduates. 


Full information on appli- Ss E Ni | NN ARY, 


cation to 
Prof. k. K. MircHet,, HARTFORD, CT. 


. ScoTT, 520 W. Adams St., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (Fer Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. | 


Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GIL®, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A et place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSAUHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 
Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 
A.M. and1 P.M. to receive candidates for admission 
to her School for Girls. Circulars on application. 
Sept. 1, 1897. 


FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Students prepared in all subjects; special courses in | 


Laboratory, Chemistry and Physics for College and 
Medical School. THE FRYE PRIVATE SCHOOL, 505 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


r For both sexes. Prepares for 
Tabor College ana Scientific Institu- | 

tions. Delightful Location. 

Academy, Commodious Buildings. Full 

Marion, equipment. Terms reasonable. 
Vi: Send for Catalogue. . | 
aSS, DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NewEngland 


The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 

NSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 

»- OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 

pesition, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF pens vet. 6. 
EXPRESSION Adams; Voice, Vocal Expres- 


sion, etc., S. S. Curry, Ph.D.; | 
@hildren’s erent, Miss Foye; Clergymen, Rev. | 


a Gunnison, A. B.; Reading as a Fine Art, 
Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, and others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a week. Address or 
@all for circulars, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 458 


Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J.W. CHURCHILL | 
read on a course for the School Library, Oct. 6, 8 | 


P.M. Tickets, 75 cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


A Home School for Girls tearreusio- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS” 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 


and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and | 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and | 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. | 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year, Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORCAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 and 15 


West 86th ise al ed YORK City. Re-opens Sept. | 


29, Thorough glish from WSs ae bob ey through 
College ean Miss- Catherine Aiken’s Method 
of Concentrated Attention in Mind Training a special 
feature; also conversational French and German. 
Home and Serernage Sor special students. Kindergarten 
in French and English 're-opens October 13. 


| By Henry C. SHELLEY. 


Forty Courses: | 
Literature, Mr. Oscar Fay | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


NEw Books. 


The Literary History 
of the American 
Revolution. 


By Mosrs Corr Tyumr, Professor of Ameri- 
can History in Cornell University, and author 
of ‘‘A History of American Literature during 
the Colonial Time,” ete. Two volumes, sold 
separately. S8vo, each $3.00. 

Vol. [I., 1776-1783. 

Vol. I., 1763-1776. (Previously issued.) 
WHAT IS SAID OF VOL. I.: 

‘Professor Tyler’s newest work is rich, stiriulating, 


| informing and delightful. And it is not only fascinating 


itself. but it is a luminous guide into the whole abundant, 
varied and alluring field of our revolutionary literature; 
poetry, belles-lettres, biography, history, travel, and 
crackling controversy.”—GEORGE W. CABLE, in Current 
Literature. 

“A work certain to be welcomed by students of history 
throughout the world.”—New York Sun. 


Studies in Psychical 
Research. 


By FrANK Popmorg, M.A., author of “Ap- 
peritions and Thought-Transference.’’ 8vo, 
$2.00. 


“Mr. Podmore is well known among students of spirit 
lore. His latest book contains surprising exposures of 
many of the best reputed mediums, together with a 
careful examination of some of the ghost stories which 
have hitherto been accepted by followers of psychical 


| research as incontrovertible.”—Zondon Bookman. 


The Ayrshire Homes 


and Haunts of Burns. 


y With 26 full-page 
illustrations from photographs by the au- 
thor. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A book of interest to all lovers of Robert Burns and 
of Scotland. The value of this little work is enhanced 
by the views of the homes and scenes which are placed 


| by the side of the verses with which Burns has made 
| them immortal. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Che Hymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


What they are saying about it. 
From Rev. H. C. Meserve, Springfield, Mass. 


I have never seen so much good church 
music for the money. The book is a marvel of 
good taste in arrangement, selections, modern 
hymns, etc. I am sc pore pleased to find the 
modern poets so well represented. Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar’’ is well worthy its place, as is 
also Barnby’s tune to which it is set. 


The Pilgrim | Press epics. 


NO SONGS LIKE THEM!” 


SACRED SONGS No. 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


| 200,000 COPIES SOLD IN 11 MONTHS. 


Price, $25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each by mail. 


JUST ISSUED.— Words Only. Board covers, 
#10 per 100, by Express; 2cts. each by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
46 East Ninth St., New York. 


Educational 
NEW YORK 


STUDY RE easiness 


NEw YORK, BUFFALO. 
keeping, Business Forms, Pen 
manskip, Com’! Law, Letter 


= Writing, Arithmetic. Short 


SEF BS hand, ete. thoroughly by MAILat  _ 

your own HOME, Success guar- @ 
anteed every earnest student. 

i We givea useful, MoneyMaking 

j|Edueation which leads to 

good paying position. 

years’ success. Highly en t 

dorsed. It will pay you. Try 

it. Catalog tree, BRYANT & STRATTON, 

‘Trial lesson 10c.147 College Bide... Buffulo.N.¥, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of an Untold 
Love. 


By PAuL LEIcESTER Forp, author of ‘‘The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A love story, clear and undisguised, including 
plenty of dramatic incident, a description of 
student life in Europe, and of journalism in 
New York City. It is told with excellent 
skill, and is distinctly one of the strongest and 
most noteworthy novels of the year. 


Diana Victrix. 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 16m0, $1.25. 


This is a welcome addition to the novels we 
owe in these later years to Southern authors. 
The scenes are in New Orleans, the White 
Mountains, New York, and Boston. College 
girls figure in it, the bachelor woman is de- 
seribed, and a charming story is told. 


aria. 

By AGNES REPPLInR, author of ‘ Books 
and Men,’ ‘‘ Essays in Idleness,”’ ‘‘ Points of 
View,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Very like her previous books—a _ fresh 
group of subjects treated with the same alert 
intelligence, the same individual point of view, 
the same happy combination of good sense 
and delicious humor, the same generous and 
felicitous quotation. 


Nature's Diary. 
Compiled by FRANcIS H. ALLEN, 
With eight full-page illustrations, $1.25. 


This is a new and delightful kind of year- 
book. It comprises quotable sentences for 
every day in the year from the _ writings 
of ‘Thoreau, Burroughs, Torrey, Emerson, 
Whittier, and many others. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Easier to secure than 


KLONDIKE COLD 


Why go to Alaska to labor for a few nuggets of gold 
when you can earn some by a little mental effort in your 
own comfortable home? We will divide 


$1,000.00 


equally among those who correctly answer the following 
questions. They are very easy and call for simple 
answers. 

Question No.1.—Why 
were Adam and Eve 
driven out of the Garden 
of Eden’? Don’t offer your 
own views—simply state 
the reason given in the 
Bible for their expulsion. 

No. 2.—Where is Gold 
first mentioned in the 
Bible? Give book, chap- 
ter and yerse. 

No. 3.—Supply the 
hissing letters in the 
word (-am-on), familiar 
to all Bible readers. 

No. 4.—Supply the 
A missing letters in (-a-1). 
4 This word forms the name 
of a brilliant man _ men- 
tioned in the New_Testa- 
ment. He was a Roman 
citizen and bitterly op- 
posed to Christianity, but 
afterwards became the 
foremost leader and 
teacher of the followers 
of Christ. 

* No. 5.—Supply the 
7150—Ladies’ and Misses’ missing letters in 

Russian Blouse Waist. (Me---ah). This word, 

when complete, forms the 
name of an attractive woman mentioned in the Bible. 

No. 6.—What change would you make in the letters 
of the word “Devil” to show that his Satanic Majesty 
really lived? 

The above amount is offered free and without consid- 
eration, and will be awarded as stated, for the purpose 
of attracting attention to MODES, by May Manton, the 
most ae reliable, up-to-date fashion magazine 
published in this country. 

Conditions. With your list of answers you must 
send 25 cents for a three months’ subscription to 
MODES. If you are already a subscriber, mention the 
fact and your subscription will be advanced three 
months from date of expiration. All answers must be 
in before Noy. 30. Send at once. 

Extra Inducements. All persons sending 25 cents, 
whether their answers are correct or not, will, in addi- 
tion to the three months’ subscription. receive by re- 


turn mail a pattern of this Waist, No. 7150, in any size 
from $2 to 40 inches bust measure, and from 12 to 16 
years. 


Full details of these prize offers will be found in 
MODES. Ask your newsdealer for a copy, or send 10 
cents to 


MODES PUBLISHING CO., 
128-132 White Street, Dept. 99, New York. 
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The Congregationalist’s 
1898 


Combination 
Offer 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS 
is unquestionably the most beautiful, and 
valuable collection of portraits ever made. The 
portraits, each with accompanying facsimile 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate paper, 
with broad margins, size 934 by 1344, each on 
a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is 
gathered into a richly decorated box. Each 
portrait is a fine proof, which would cost if 
ordered separately not less than one dollar. 
The price of this gallery is $7.50, but it will 
not be sold to the general public until next 


season, 


It can be obtained now only in 


‘*combination’’ as announced. 


** The 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
‘Matthew Arnold. 

Sir Walter Besant. 
Bismarck. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Edwin Booth. 

Phillips Brooks. 
Robert Browning. 
William Cullen Bryant. 
James Bryce. 

Robert Burns. 

Hans Von Bulow. 
John Burroughs. 
George W. Cable. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Henry Clay. 

Grover Cleveland. 
Christopher Columbus. 
Peter Cooper. 
Coquelin. 

Carot. 

George William Curtis. 
Daubigny. 

Alphonse Daudet. 
Eleanora Duse. 
Antonin Dvorak. 
George Eliot. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Eugenie. 

Benjamin Franklin. 
W. E. Gladstone. 


Charles Francois Gounod. 


U. S. Grant. 

Horace Greeley. 
Edvard Grieg. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Hermann Von Helmholtz. 


Sir John Herschel. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Julia Ward Howe. 
William D. Howells. 
George Inness. 
Washington Irving. 
Herry James. 

Joseph Jefferson. 
Thomas Jefferson. 
Josephine. 

Rudyard Kipling. 
Walter Savage Landor. 


100.”’ 


Andrew Lang. 

Leo XIII 

Abraham Lincoln. 
Jenny Lind. 

Franz Liszt. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
Lonisa, Queen of Prussia, 
James Russell Lowell. 
John Marshall. 

William McKinley. , 
Jean Francois Millet. 

S. Weir Mitchell. 
Modjeska. 

Moliere. 

Von Moltke. 

Mozart. 

Cardinal Newman. 
Florence Nightingale. 
Paderewski. 

Francis Parkman. 
Pasteur. 

Marquise De Pompadour. 
John Ruskin. 

Tommaso Salvini. 
George Sand. 
Savonarola. 

Shelley. 

P. H. Sheridan. 

W. T. Sherman. 

Robert Schumann. 
Sarah Siddons, 

Madame de Staél. 
Edmund C. Stedman. 
tobert Louis Stevenson. 
A. St. Gaudens. 

Frank R, Stockton. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
‘Tennyson. 

W. M. Thackeray. 

Leo Tolstoi. 

Ivan Tourgueneff. 

Mark Twain. 

Verdi. 

Queen Victoria. 

Richard Wagner. 
George Washington. 
Daniel Webster. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, 
William I1., of Germany. 
John Wilson. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST is universally 


conceded to be not only one of the foremost | 


denominational journals in the world, but 
also an unexcelled, high-class, family, religious 


newspaper. 


The program for 1898 is the best 


ever offered to its readers. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
artistic characteristics are too well 


and 


Its literary 


known to require comment by us, except to 
state that the prospectus for the year 1898 
assures it the same standing among the high- 
grade magazines which it has always held. 


The Congregationalist, $3.00) Ou 8S" 


CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50]? 5 () 


The Century Magazine, 4.00 ) netivered Free 
REGULAR PRICE $14.50 IF PURCHASED 


FOR THE THREE SEPARATELY 


This ore applies lo renewals and to new subscriptions 
fo both THE CONGREGATIONAIAST and the Century 
Magazine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the 
offer becomes available, and in case af subscriptions already 
paid one or more years in advance, ils acceptance carries 
forward the subscription an additional year. New subscrip- 
tions (o The Congregationalist may begin at once or January 
1, 189%, as preferred. The Century Magarine year will 
begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 
Order NOW and so make sure of the Portrait Gallery, the 
demand for which promises to be very large. 


ADDRESS,—Subscription Dept., 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS, 


} 


$175.00 FREE 


r 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Ready Friday, Oct. rst. 
THE OCTOBER | 


CENTURY 


CONTAINS 
‘‘The Roll of Honor of the 
New York Police,’’ 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Telling how personal gallantry has been made | 
a factor in promotion. With pictures by Jay 
HAMBIDGE. Inthe series: ‘‘ Heroes of Peace.”’ 


“Wild Animals in a New England 
Game-Park.” 


An account of the famous Corbin game-pre- 
serve of 27,000 acres, in New Hampshire, by 
G. T. Ferris. Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Holmes to a Classmate. 
Characteristic correspondence of the Autocrat. 


Marie-Antoinette as Dauphine, 
By Anna L. Bicknell. 


A vivid pen-picture based upon important 
newly discovered material. Richly illustrated. 


A Village Comedy. 
“The Flirting of Mr. Nickins.” 


By the author of ‘‘Stories of a Sanctified 
Town.” Illustrated. 


Exquisite Wood-Engravings by Cole. 
From the Masterpieces of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The Art of Charles Keene, by Joseph 
Pennell, with unpublished drawings 
by Keene. 


What is an Aurora? by Alexander 
McAdie, with telescopic photographs. 


Final chapters in “Campaigning 
with Grant,” by General Horace 
Porter, and “Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, etc. 


Sold Everywhere. - - 35 Cents. 


PUBLISILED BY 


THE CENTURY.CO., NEW YORK 


CASH PRIZES' 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the Following 
Question : 


Where does the word * GRANDMOTHER ” ap- 
pear in the Bible? 

FIRST CASH PRIZE.—8$100.00 to five per. | 
sons first sending correct answers, 

SECOND CASH PRIZE.—850.00 to next ten 
persons sending correct answers. ‘ | 

THIRD CASH PRIZE.—825.00 to next twen- | 
ty-five sending correct answers. | 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to date letter | 
is received, hence it is advisable that your letter should | 
be among the first: You can win one of these prizes if | 
you are quick and use your brains. 

The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration for the purpose of attracting attention to Tuk 
HOME QUEEN, the most popular up-to-date Ladies’ 
Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations of the latest 
styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and See garments, special 

vage on How to Decorate China, and other departments. 
tts present circulation exceeds 100,000 coples. 

Our Conditions.--You must send with your answer 
26 cents ( nps or silver) for a Six Months’ Trial Sub- 
scription to THE HOME QUEEN. | 

Extra Inducements.—All persons sending 25 cents, | 
whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition toa 
six months’ subscription, receive by return mall a copy | 
of “The Queen’s Reveries,” consisting of five choice 
pieces of music, which would cost you at retail $1.2 

This competition closes October 20th. The correct | 
answer, with names of winners, will be printed In the } 
November issue. Any Mercantile Agency or Bank will | 
tell you as to our reliability. Address 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 
Dept 71, Station K, PHILADELPHIA, PA, | 


iii _ ) 
BOYS “wirae” FREE 


| If you would like one send your pame and address on | 


postal card lo Modes Pub. Co., 125 White SON... 
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NEW BOOKS ISSUED BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


e,¢ By 
Citizen en 
es 
Author of 
Bi r d Birderaft, ete., 
Scenes from and 


Bird Life 
for Dr. ELiierr Coves, 


Basin. Author of Birds of . 


Price, $1.50. North America. 
“T have seen with the greatest pleasure the book en- 
titled ‘Citizen Bird.’ I hope it will make its a. into 
the schools and will tend to excite a humane and tender 
interest for these winged fellow-creatures of ours in 
whom there is so much that is human, and who are the 
sources of so much delight to all healthy humanity.” 
Senator GEORGE F, Hoan, 


Entertaining Worcester, Mass. 
‘“T think this book should be in the 

Supplementary reference library of all our schools. 
{f read and studied by the pupils of 

Reading our rural schools it would increase 


their Fe a of observation a hun- 

dred-fold in the matter of recognizing and understand- 
ing the birds of their environment.” 

V. T. HARRIS, Commissioner, 4 

Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


) 


Life Histories of 
American Insects 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, 


New Hampshire College of Agric. and Mech. 
Arts. Associate-Editor of The Amer- 
ican Naturalist, ete. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
A profusely illustrated narrative ac- 


ise count of the home, habits, metamor- 
School phoses, ete., of certain types of insect 
Hines life, usually only obtainable for 

TY: observation while the book is read. 


Wild Neighbors 


A Book about Animals 
By ErRNEsT INGERSOLL. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


Various families of undomesticated animal 
life, from the chipmunk to the elephant, are 
Give it to discussed in a bright, conver- 
sational way, which does not 

the boys for detract from the scientific 
home reading. 


value of the information con- 

veyed. There are a number 

of full-page plates and other illustrations. 

All of these books are among the best for 

supplementary reading; and should be in every 
library consulted by young people. . 


Social Teachings of Jesus 
An Essay in Christian Sociology 
By SHAILER MATHEWS, University of Chicago. 
” Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
In the present volume an attempt is made to 


| study the Social Teachings of Jesus system- 
| atically, with little or no attempt at homiletic 
| application. 


It is based upon the belief that 
Jesus, as a strong thinker, must have had 
some central truth or coneeption. 


The Conception of God 


A philosophical discussion concerning the na- 
ture of the Divine Idea as a Demonstrable 
reality. By Jostan Royer, Ph. D., Harvard 
University, Joseru Lu ConTr, M.D.,LL.D., 
and G. H. Howison, LL. D., Professors in 
the University of California. A reissue with 
a new and fuller essay by Professor Royce. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 
Uniform with the Above: 


Christianity and Idealism 
By Joun Warson, LL. D., Kingston, Can. 
Second edition, with additions. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.75. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. — ‘ 


THE (@QNGREGATIONALIST 
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“The 100” 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW THEM 


Who they are and how to make their ac- 
- quaintance is set forth on page 440 in con- 
nection with our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


WE OFFER the finest collection of Portraits 
ever made, price $7.50; THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, subscription price $3.00, and 
The Century Magazine, subscription price 
$4.00 (the three if ordered separately cost= 
ing $14.50), for $7.50. 


Subscription price, $3.00, strictly in advance. 


Trial Subscriptions { 6 months, $1.00 
to NEW names \3 months,  .25 


The Gallery of One Hundred Portraits which we 
offer in connection with a subseription to The 
Congregationalist is attracting wide attention, as 
we anticipated it would do. Even at this early date 
we are receiving many orders for ‘‘ The 1898 Combi- 
nation,” and, what is very gratifying to us, these 
orders are coming from our most cultured readers 
who appreciate the opportunity thus afforded of 
securing a yery remarkable collection of portraits. 
An adyance copy of The Gallery has been upon 
the counter of our business office the past week and 
has been examined by a number of people who have 
called for the purpose; all of them have expressed 
themselves most enthusiatically as to the value of 
the portraits and the exquisite workmanship dis- 
played in every detail of the publication. In all 
that we have said of this work, we feel we have 
understated its value; we only regret that all of our 
subscribers cannot see it for themselves. It is its 
own best argument. Aneminent Doctor of Divinity, 
after looking the plates over with some care, gave 
us his order, stating that the portraits were exactly 
what he wanted to bring before his children in a 
vivid manner the personages about whom they 
were reading from time to time. He proposes 
a unique plan which cannot. fail to prove most 
interesting to his home circle. He will purchase 
several (perhaps half a dozen) of the simple frames 
which we are able to supply at a very small expense, 
and from time to time he will place in these frames 
certain of the pictures, to remain there for a period 
and to be changed, when the faces haye become 
familiar, for others of the series, thus keeping upon 
the walls of his library the best of good company. 
Another thing may be said of this collection of 
plates. They are undoubtedly the best modern ex- 
pression of the art of wood engraving. Nothing 
better can be done, and the collection is worth 
preserving if for no other reason than this; for 
the fast multiplying processes of reproduction, so 


‘cheap, and within certain limitations satisfactory, 
“are fast heb ont of our books and periodicals the 


beautiful and artistic work of the legitimate wood 


engraver. 


- of the American Board at its com- 
ing meeting seems to be quite as 
great outside the corporate membership 
as within it. Of course newspaper nomi- 
nations are numerous, both of laymen 
and ministers. Among these are Justice 
D. J. Brewer, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Prof. 
G. P. Fisher, Rev. Drs. A. J. Lyman, Wash- 
ington Gladden, G. A. Gordon, Nehemiah 
Boynton and Pres. W. J. Tucker. Among 
prominent laymen suggested is Mr. Sam- 
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uel B. Capen. If, as we believe, the 
work of the Board at this time espe- 
cially calls for a consecrated man of 
affairs, willing to give considerable time 
to its larger problems of administration 
and of extending its influence, we know 
of no man in its membership better 
qualified for this service than Mr. Capen. 
But we also know that he feels that 
the time and strength at his command 
are already mortgaged to other public 
service. Hehas given years of study to 
civic problems, and as president of the 
Municipal League of Boston he considers 
it his duty to devote much of his energies 
to the improvement of city government. 
Col. Charles A. Hopkins, an able and de- 
voted member of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, has also been mentioned. Mr. E. W. 
Blatchford, who has been the vice-presi- 
dent since the death of William E. Dodge 
in 1883, declines re-election as emphatically 
as does Dr. Storrs. That office also is im- 
portant and affords large opportunity for 
service to foreign missions. We print this 
week Dr. Noble’s nominations. His ad- 
vocacy of Professor Fisher, who was 
opposed to him in the theological contro- 
versy happily growing remote, is a cheer- 
ing indication of the harmony now pre- 
vailing in the Board. We recognize that 
Mr. Hale is the type of layman who 
would honor the office. We note, also, 
that Dr. Noble has himself been named, 
and naturally, as a suitable candidate, 
for he has long been an honored leader in 
our denomination. We should be pleased 
to receive other nominations, briefly ex- 
pressed, in time for publication in our 
next issue. 


Rally Sunday is doing a valuable sery- 
ice for the Sunday school. It was ob- 
served last Sunday in many churches of 
all denominations throughout the land, 
and others will follow their example next 
Sunday ora little later. It had a promi- 
nent place in the newspaper reports last 
Monday. In many instances churches 
were surprised and impressed by seeing 
how large a part of their work is repre- 
sented by the Sunday school when all the 
classes were assembled in morning wor- 
ship. For instance, for the first time in 
its history the Central Church of Fall 
River gathered all its schools and their 
departments, nearly filling the body of 
the spacious edifice. It was remarked 
that several of the children had never 
before attended the public service of the 
chureh. Perhaps one result of the ob- 
servance of the day will be a greater ef- 
fort to secure the attendance of all con- 
nected with the churches at their regular 
services. The occasion has also furnished 
a suitable opportunity for pastors to press 
home the importance of Bible study and 
to suggest improvements in pursuing 
that study. Rally Sunday is coming to 
have a yearly place in the life of the 
churehes, giving new impulse and direc- 
tion to all their work. 
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Rey. C. M. Sheldon’s articles in our 
issues of Sept. 9 and 16 created no small 
stir in Topeka, Kan., where he lives. The 
Daily Capital of that city reprinted the 
articles and sent its reporters round to 
the local ministers to ascertain whether 
or not they agreed with Mr. Sheldon. The 
prominence given to the matter made it 
the leading subject of conversation in 
church circles for several days. Most of 
the other pastors expressed themselves 
as believing that My. Sheldon had over- 
stated the defects of the prayer meeting, 
which they still consider in their respect- 
ive churches far from being a failure as 
at present conducted. With regard to the 
decline of family worship there is more 
agreement with Mr. Sheldon, one pastor 
going so far as to declare that not more 
than ten per cent. of the Christian people 
in the land observe family worship. No 
harm can come from a renewed and 
wholesome agitation of this prayer meet- 
ing question. We propose to keep it be- 
fore our readers for several successive 
issues and shall express our own views 
more fully in the future. This week’s 
contribution to the problem is from the 
pen of a well-known Maine pastor, who 
has found for himself and his people a 
more excellent way than the conventional 
prayer and testimony meeting. 


The round of autumnal State associa- 
tions is now well under way and the re- 
ports printed this week from bodies as 
far apart as Maine and Montana indicate 
gatherings of more than ordinary impor- 
tance and’ profit. There is evidently a 
leveling upward in the spiritual tone of 
these meetings, and the men who are tak- 
ing the places of those who were leaders 
in other years manifest a spirit that is 
pledge of a good future for Congregation- 
alism. The foci of the New Hampshire 
meeting were the spiritual life and the 
application of that life under the lead of 
the divine Spirit. These were never lost 
from sight and they grew by each fresh 
enforcement. It seems desirable that at 
all these meetings there should be a larger 
place for Christian fellowship, even at the 
expense of some of the inspiring utter- 
ances. Would it not be possible also to 
hold the members to the close of the ses- 
sion by a vigorous gathering up of the 
impressions ? 


The Unitarian denomination holds its 
national conference biennially. Last week 
the seventeenth session called about 400 
delegates to Saratoga, where for four days 
ethical, theological, political and philan- 
thropic problems were discussed with 
ability and earnestness. Senator Hoar 
presided and gave a felicitous address, di- 
rected especially to the clergy, suggestive 
and admonitory. Other laymen, such as 
Francis C. Lowell and W. D. Foulke, 
were prominent on the platform. Their 
addresses appear to have been as notable 
as those of the ministers, and the example 
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of the conference in mingling generously 
the eloquence from the pew with that 
from the pulpit ought not to be forgotten 
in arranging the programs of meetings of 
other denominations. Rev. B. Fay Mills’s 
address on The Mission to the Multitude 
seems to have been well received without 
attracting unusual attention. Mr. Mills 
is expected to begin his mission in Music 
Hall, Boston, Oct. 17. A rather remark- 
able-address, which must have interested 
Mr. Mills, was given by Professor Gilman 
of Meadville Theological Seminary, in 
which he declared that ‘‘ ‘Christian’ so- 
cialism or sociology is rejected by science 
and philosophy.” Unitarians discuss the 
human side of religion with a vigor and 
earnestness which wins respect. They 
look toward the other and future worlds 
with keen and scrutinizing eyes. If they 
" were more confident that they heard the 
voice from the unseen, more certain of its 
authority and more clear in their inter- 
pretation of it, they would be one of the 
largest instead of one of the smallest of 
the religious denominations. 


Few persons appreciate the amount of 
work done by pastors for the churches 
outside of their own fields. Dr. F. D. 
Ayer of Concord, N. H., the elose of 
whose thirty years’ pastorate we com- 
memorated last week, has during that 
time attended 135 ecclesiastical councils. 
Many of these required a considerable 
amount of investigation, besides the time 
actually occupied in attending them. 
These councils represent only a small 
part of the ecclesiastical work he has 
done in anniversaries and other assem- 
blies of local, State and national organ- 
izations, benevolent societies, etc., much 
of which in other denominations belongs 
to bishops, presiding elders and other 
officers not in the pastorate. The cost of 
supporting these clerical laborers is saved 
to the churches of our denomination, but 
it is saved by the extra burdens laid on 
our pastors. These are the more difficult 
because the administration of our denom- 
inational affairs is without authority and 
ean be accomplished only through the 
free assent of all the parties interested to 
the advice given. We believe that our 
method of church government promotes 
higher intelligence because all are ex- 
pected to govern themselves. None the 
less, however, should they gratefully ap- 
preciate the labors of their elders. 


Party Versus People 


The coming election in New York city 
will take its place in history as an event 
ef great significance in-the evolution of 
popular government. Fortunately, the 
principles contended for are clearly de- 
fined, and the contest is likely to be as 
free from disagreeable personalities as is 
possible in a politicalcampaign. Against 
Mr. Low’s personal character and official 
capacity nothing can be said which any 
fairly well-informed person will believe. 
The Republican party, if it rejects him, 
is still likely to nominate a candidate of 
honorable reputation, for no other could 
accomplish its purpose of lessening the 
number of votes for Mr. Low. Gen. B. 
F. Tracy, who has been named by the 
party managers and has expressed his 
willingness to accept the nomination, is a 
man of high character and honorable rec- 
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ord. In such a contest even Tammany 
will put forward one of its best men. 

The question to be decided is simply 
this—shall political party control be main- 
tained in municipal government? A very 
large number of the citizens of the new 
city—more than 125,000—have expressed 
their preference for the president of 
Columbia College as their first mayor. 
He has been formally nominated by their 
representatives without the advice or 
consent of the leaders of the Republican 
party. No Republican can reasonably 
object to President Low. He is a mem- 
ber of that party. He has been its candi- 
date for mayor of a part of the same city. 
His election by a majority under the cir- 
cumstances unusually large demonstrated 
his great popularity. His administration 
won general and unqualified approval. 
By his past services and present position 
he is the best available candidate whom 
the party could choose. He would be 
more acceptable to its members in and 
out of New York, so far as his fitness for 
the place is concerned, than any other 
man. His election would be practically 
assured. 

But the leaders of the Republican 
party are forced by this spontaneous 
nomination of Mr. Low to face the ques- 
tion, Shall the citizens of New York be 
permitted to take the initiative in nam- 
ing candidates for office? It is a mistake 
to assume that there are not two sides of 
this question, on either of which honor- 
able men may stand. A great deal of 
nonsense has been expressed concerning 
the power of Mr. T. C. Platt to carry the 
votes of the city of New York in his 
pocket. The men who vote for his policy 
know his character as well as those who 
oppose him. To say that they vote blindly 
at his dictation is to discredit popular 
government. ‘lo say that they all expect 
some bribe for their votes in the shape of 
private gain or public office—that they 
are either deluded or are not disinterested 
citizens—is to discredit common sense. 
That Mr. Platt is a distinct type of the 
American politician, and a low type, is 
beyond question. Mr. Platt is more re- 
spectable than Mr. Croker, but not more 
honorable. Yetboth represent the method 
of government which has prevailed in this 
republic for a century. Many political 
leaders have been more worthy. Many 
have been less conspicuous, their work 
more concealed while their control has 
been not less absolute. But they have 
all named the candidates for office, raised 
money and set men at work to elect 
them, used their election and adminis- 
tration with greater or less success to 
strengthen party organization and per- 
petuate its control. 

Political leaders like Mr. Platt have, 
therefore, for good reasons, strong sup- 
port. They have the prestige of ail the 
past of our history as a nation. <A large 
number of citizens believe that their way 
of managing politics, while far from ideal, 
is thus far the best practical method of 
popular government. ‘They see danger in 
divorcing the administration of great cities 
from State and national administration. 
They admit that municipal problems are 
not the same as the national. But they 
see that if the State party cannot have a 
thorough organization in the cities to sup- 
port it the party cannot control the State, 
and the national party is weak. They 
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wonder what promise of permanence 
there is in this spontaneous uprising to 
nominate an ideal candidate for mayor. 
Do those who put forward Mr. Low pro- 
pose to remain in polities and actively 
support him and his successors, or merely 
to place him in office and leave him to put 
their ideas in practice as best hecan? Do 
they propose also to take as active part in 
the nomination and election of State and 
national officers, or will they merely in- 
troduce a principle of disintegration into 
the Republican party and then leave it to 
go to pieces? It can hardly be said that 
those who are called the most substantial 
citizens of such cities as New York and 
Boston have thus far given great encour- 
agement to hope for their persistent devo- 
tion to the political affairs of the coun- 
try, whether or not great issues are im- 
mediately pressing in elections. 

Still further, Mr. Low has declared 
that, if elected, he will administer the 
government of the city according to the 
wishes of the majority of the people of 
the city. Many believe that the majority 
of the people of New York city wish for 
worse government than the majority in 
the State wish them to have} that they 
wish for freer liquor selling, less  re- 
straints in Sunday observance and more 
liberty in matters of morals than the ma- 
jority in the State believe is good for the 
city and the State. Many therefore be- 
lieve that better government in the long 
run will be secured by thorough party or- 
ganization. : 

Having thus set forth the difficulties in 
the way of the Citizens’ Union, we wish 
to express our most earnest wishes for its 
success. The principles which Mr. Low 
has laid down in his letter of acceptance 
we believe are the right principles for 
municipal government. The city’s own 
interests are of first importance in ad- 
ministering its affairs. The success of 
national political organizations, coming 
second, will really be promoted by this 
position. The citizens of the city must 
be regarded as capable of governing them- 
selves. Good government will be at- 
tained along the path of “home rule.” 
The public franchises belong to the whole 
city and should be controlled and used 
for the benefit of all its citizens. These 
principles which Mr. Low has declared 
are axioms, but they can be realized only 
by the constant vigilance of all the citi- 
zens, not merely by the election of a wise 
and just man to put them in practice. 

These principles, we believe, will even- 
tually prevail in the government of Amer- 
ican cities. We believe in government 
by political parties. But we also believe 
that the management of the public busi- 
ness of each city belongs to its citizens. 
There are increasing indications that 
they propose to look after their own city 
affairs. The sooner politicians recognize 
the tendency in this direction, encourage 
it and adapt their plans to it, the better 
for the party and the country. At this 
writing it seems likely that the Repub- 
lican organization may yet make Mr. 
Low its candidate. In our judgment 
this would be the wise and patriotic 
step. The party would, by that conces- 
sion, practically retain its prestige and 
strengthen itself for future contests. If 
its leaders refuse to do this, and the Re- 
publican party adopts the declaration of 
one of them—that it is better to aid in 
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electing a Tammany Hall Democrat as 
mayor ‘‘than that we should aid to elect 
to that state of power and place a man of 
no party, whose administration is respon- 
sible to no party, and who has no party 
at his back’”’—then the Republican party 
will array itself openly against the peo- 
ple. That would be, indeed, short-sighted 
politics. Under such conditions whether 
Mr. Low is elected or defeated, the in- 
dictment of the people against the party 
will stand. They will avenge themselves 
on it, though it be the best of political 
parties. Its leaders will defeat their own 
purposes no less than the higher interests 
of the city and the nation. 


* 


More Religion and a Better 


Quality 


We are hearing of special efforts on the 
part of pastors to deepen the spiritual life 
of their congregations in preparation for 
the winter activity. It is significant that 
the kind of evangelism which they are 
now seeking is that which appeals pri- 
marily to those already members of the 
church who have seemed to be apathetic 
regarding their Christian duties and obli- 
gations. In several places services are 
already being arranged with this end in 
view, pastors and evangelists who are 
specially tactful in their approach to the 
individual spiritual life being invited to 
co-operate with the local pastor or pas- 
tors. The autumnal conference for the 
deepening of the spiritual life of beliey- 
ers, to be held at the Clarendon Baptist 
Church, Boston, for three days, beginning 
Oct. 7, is another indication of this drift 
of desire, and the participation in it of 
Dr. Packard of Syracuse, in addition to 
men like Dr. Gray and Dr. Pierson, cus- 
tomarily associated with such gatherings, 
indicates a desire on his part to share 
with his brethren a personal experience 
-of large value to himself, of which he has 
already spoken in the columns of ‘The 
Independent. 

This stirring of desire here and there 
may be due in part to the teachings that 
have emanated from Mr. Moody during 
his New England campaign of last year, 
and in part also to the influence of 
the Northfield summer conferences. Mr. 
Moody, as is well known, carries on his 
heart today the spiritual condition of the 
churches quite as fervently as he does 
the un-Christianized state of the outside 
masses. Not all of us are prepared to go 
with him to the full length of his animad- 
versions upon the defects of the churches, 
and we believe that apart from anything 
he may have said there is a spontaneous 
movement throughout the country in the 
interests of a deeper and more effective 
Christian life. Certainly every serious- 
minded pastor, who longs- to make work- 
ers out of his drones and men and women 
of faith out of his doubters, will grasp 
hands with Mr. Moody, and all other dis- 
criminating evangelistic workers, in the 
effort to make the profession of Chris- 
tianity count for something concrete and 
valuable in the eyes of the world. 

We must have more religion in our 
churches. It may not come—it probably 
will not come—in the form of a sweeping 
revival. It will not come as the result of 
scolding or pessimistic outbreaks. It will 
come in proportion to the yearning of a 
few earnest souls for greater power to 
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rest upon them and their fellow-believers 
in Christ. With the calls upon the church 
from every quarter of the world, with 
multitudes living lives of indifference and 
sin within hearing of the bells of our 
sanctuaries, with all our missionary soci- 
eties straitened for means, with many 
other good causes languishing, the call 
sounds loudly this autumn to all our 
churches to consider earnestly and prayer- 
fully what membership in the body of 
Christ means, and how it should express 
itself in character and in contact with 
the world. 


sehen Oumide of School Walls 


A bicycle tour last July brought to our 
notice a feature of public education in 
Germany which might wisely be imitated 
in this country. We arrived one day at 
Goslar, on the northern edge of the Harz 
Mountains. The proprietor of our hotel 
was busy preparing for the coming of 
sixty boys. They arrived the next even- 
ing, with their knapsacks, on foot, and 
accompanied by three or four teachers. 
In the large dining hall, after their bread 
and beer, brief addresses were made to 
them and they sang lustily several patri- 
otic and folk songs. They were a lively 
but orderly company. Next morning 
they gathered in the public square, near 
the most ancient historic building in the 
town. The events of interest which had 
there transpired were recounted to them, 
and other songs were sung in praise of 
the fatherland. We afterwards saw them 
in various excursions in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Such companies of students were often 
met with in the Harz and in the Thurin- 
gian Forest. We learned that these jour- 
neys are an important part of school life. 
The pupils come sometimes from small 
villages, sometimes from the larger towns. 
The proposed route is laid out weeks or 
even months beforehand. The pupils 
draw maps of the region through which 
they are to pass. Its features of geo- 
graphic, historic, literary and geologic in- 
terest are pointed out to them. They are 
told what they may expect to see and 
how to see it. 

Usually each pupil makes a weekly con- 
tribution toward the cost of the trip 
till the amount needed is secured. Of 
course strict economy is practiced and 
the expense is small. Often they sleep 
in barns or in large halls, covered with 
straw. They are instructed as to their 
outfits, and each boy carries what he re- 
quires strapped on his shoulders. They 
divide themselves into several groups— 
one group marching as leaders, another 
bringing up the rear, another acting as 
scouts, and so on. They study botany, 
natural history, the roads and how they 
were made, the raising and moving of 
crops and many other things. They visit 
the homes where men famous in war, 
government or literature have lived. 
They learn poems associated with places. 
From such a journey, lasting from three 
days to three weeks, they return to their 
own communities with many new things 
of interest to talk about and much val: 
uable information. They write essays on 
their travels and observations. This out- 
door study in Germany is considered im- 
portant enough to be made the subject of 
an extended report in a volume just issued 
by the English Education Office. 


“museums, monuments and factories. 
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There are many parts of our country 
where such school journeys might be 
made especially instructive and enjoy- 
able. Massachusetts has many places, 
especially along its seacoast, rich in his- 
toric associations and beauty of natural 
scenery. Many of the leading aspects of 
education find ample illustrations in our 
hills and valleys, our towns, buildings, 
The 
crisp air of these autumn days, the rap- 
idly changing splendors of field and forest 
invite and allure the student out of doors. 
A tramp of a single day under suitable 
guidance might be made to give zest to 
weeks of school life, while a journey of a 
week might prove an unceasing inspira- 
tion to study and patriotism. Such a plan 
included in the prospectus of a private 
school, when properly set forth, would 
be sure to prove a great attraction. We 
believe that the experiment might be 
tried in our public schools with promise 
of excellent results. Such object lessons 
as would abound on every side would in- 
tensify the interest of the pupils, would 
fix in their minds important knowledge, 
and would foster love for their own State 
and country. 


The Place for the Leaven 


Leaven is put into the meal, into the 
middle, the heart, of it. There it does its 
work. Thence its power goes forth, grain 
after grain yielding to its contact, being 
affected by it, and in turn passing its 
influence along to the next, until the 
whole mass from center to surface has 
become leavened. 

It is so with the individual when the 
grace of God begins to operate within 
him, like a holy leaven. It lodges itself 
in his heart, and begins its transforming, 
purifying work there. Habits of behavior 
and estimates of morals do not alter all 
at once when one has become a true 
Christian. There is an immediate and 
perceptible change but it takes time, in 
most instances, for the newly cleansed 
and rectified judgment to modify accus- 
tomed opinions and usages. But because 
the heart is renewed and a purer, holier 
standard is set up therein, gradually the 
external life comes into correspondence 
with the reform which has occurred 
within. This principle of judgment is 
seen to be faulty and is corrected. That 
habit of conduct is discovered to be in- 
consistent with true loyalty to Christ and 
is discarded. But it is from within out- 
ward that the leaven of goodness works. 
The same thing holds true in stibstance 
in the church, the community, the nation. 

This suggests the true policy for bring- 
ing about successfully whatever changes 
and reforms we hold to be important to 
human society. It is not best to try to 
work from the outside. Progress thus 
must be slow and doubtful, if it be possi- 
ble at all. But God’s way is to kindle the 
fire of reform within, to infuse enthusi- 
asm into a few individuals, that they may 
enkindle the zeal of others and they of 
more. Almostall great reforms in church 


‘or state have been brought to pass thus. 


It isa peculiar safeguard and source of 
power to the Christian believer to regard 
himself as thus leavened with righteous- 
ness and dedicated to extending the influ- 
ence of the leaven within him. It affords 
a certain legitimate assurance of spiritual 
security and it teaches him to look upon 
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himself as bound to be active and aggres- 
Sive, in a good sense, in society. He is to 
leaven others with holiness, and he can 
do this, in some degree at least, because, 
and only because, he has been leavened 
himself. ‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” says the sacred 
writer, and he might have said with equal 
truth and foree, **Out of the character of 
the heart the life exerts its abiding influ- 
ence.” 


Current History 

The President in New England 

President McKinley, Attorney-General 
McKennaand Secretaries Long and Alger 
have enjoyed life in the Berkshires during 
the past week. The President has spoken 
at the Berkshire County Fair, laid the 
corner stone of a library building, enjoyed 
the hospitality of one of Lenox’s million- 
aires, visited Williams College and several 
of the great manufacturing establish- 
ments of North Adams, and last, but not 
least, worshiped God in the Congrega- 
tional meeting house at Adams, where 
his host, Mr. Plunkett, is superintendent 
of the Sunday school and one of the lead- 
ing laymen. The President’s few brief 
speeches have had the right ring and re- 
vealed his adherence to old New England 
religious and home ideals. He has seen 
one of the choicest sections of the land at 
a time of year when it is inits glory, and 
it is to be hoped that he will return to 
Washington braced for his arduous duties 
by the ozone he has breathed and the in- 
spiration that comes from life among the 
hills. 


The Attorney General’s Opinion 

The anxiously awaited decision by At- 
torney-General McKenna as to the exact 
scope of section 22 of the tariff bill came 
last week and in such a form as to satisfy 
the Federal customs officials, who will now 
be saved many perplexing questions of 
administration, and the many citizens of 
the country who had no desire to see the 
United States enter upon a course of trade 
discrimination which would have involved 
us in many interminable controversies 
with foreign powers. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion included in its considera- 
tion the question whether section 4,228 of 
the revised statutes was repealed or only 
amended by congressional action taken 
the same day that the tariff bill was 
passed, He holds that there was no other 
purpose than amendment, hence sections 
4,228 to 4,232 of the revised statutes are 
still to be understood as in effect, thus 
section 22 of the tariff bill cannot be cited 
as authority for action which would per- 
mit imposition of discriminating import 
duties upon goods brought to us in non- 
American vessels. This decision, formu- 
lated only after the Attorney General had 
consulted with the other members of the 
Administration, will save the country and 
the party in power from a controversy 
with Great Britain and Canada which 
might have led to a serious state of affairs. 
Those who drafted and succeeded in pass- 
ing section 22 of the tariff bill without its 
purport being discovered by the legisla- 
tors will now be required to fight for the 
object which they have in view out in the 
open. Senator Elkins of West Virginia 
now acknowledges that he was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the trick played upon his 
fellow-legislators and the public and seems 
to have no shame in avowing the fact. 
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There are many who agree with him in 
the opinion that it would be a wise policy 
for this country to resort to the imposi- 
tion of tonnage duties upon vessels owned 
or built abroad and entering our ports, in 
order that the American marine might be 
re-established. But nearly all of those 
who so believe also hold that such legis- 
lation should come only after deliberate 
consideration of the problem by Congress 


“and the people and a thorough under- 


standing of all that the change of policy 
would mean. “Lhe public owes much to 
Senator Chandler of New Hampshire and 
the Boston Herald for the service ren- 
dered by them in exposing the method by 
which this section of the law was intro- 
duced and passed. 


The Municipal Campaign in New York 

Elsewhere we refer at length to the 
principle which is involved in the contest 
now on in the nation’s metropolis. As 
the campaign develops it becomes more 
and more complex and difficult to predict 
what the outcome will be. Gen. B. F. 
Tracy, a leading lawyer of the State, and 
Secretary of the Navy under Mr. Harri- 
son’s Administration, has consented to 
play Mr. Platt’s game and accept the 
Republican nomination or not, according 
as the deals which Mr, Platt has in mind 
succeed or fail, Mr. Seth Low has again 
taken the people of the city into his con- 
fidence, and asserts his intention to re- 
main a candidate unless requested to 
withdraw by those who nominated him. 
He describes the situation exactly when 
he says the attitude of the Republican 
party in New York at therpresent time 
“reveals to some extent a sense of hurt 
pride. Many Republicans seem to have 
come to feel, rightly or wrongly;.not only 
that the party has not been consulted, 
but that its help is not wanted.” . He re- 
asserts his desire that the Republican 
party give him its aid; at the same time 
he asserts his right as a Republican to ac- 
cept an independent nominatian, and says 
that he will always stand “for the right 
of the people to nominate in any way 
they please, as well as to elect.” 

If General Tracy is nominated by the 
Republican city convention, . Mr. Platt 
will then see to it that General Tracy 
offers- to withdraw if My. Low will, and 
then it will be suggested that a third, a 
compromise anti-Tammany candidate, be 
chosen. How Mr. Low, in view of his 
utterances up to date, can consent to any 
such deal we cannot understand, nor do 
we think that he will or should. He is 
too independent a partisan and too honest 
a man to be satisfactory to the political 
bosses and the corporations now owning 
or seeking franchises to be tolerated by 
these foes of popular, honest government. 
The present time is as opportune as any 
for a resolute stand for principle and a 
direct appeal to the people, who are more 
numerous than the politicians and more 
honest than the corporations. Fortu- 
nately, the dissensions among the Demo- 
crats of the city are numerous and ap- 
parently incapable of settlement, and it is 
by no means certain that the Tammany 
candidate would poll all the votes of those 
who might find themselves unable to vote 
for either Mr. Low or a Republican candi- 
date, should Mr. Low decline to withdraw 
and the Republican Machine persist in its 
short-sighted, unpatriotic policy. Henry 
George stands ready to be the candidate 


‘They have been assured by the Adminis- 
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of the silver Democrats if the Tammany 
leaders refuse to indorse the Chieago plat- . 
form. Mr. Bryan is out with a letter de- 
nouncing the idea of non-partisan muni- ; 
cipal administration, and urging the Dem- j 
ocrats of New York to stand by the 
Chicago platform. His interference will 
not tend to clear the atmosphere. : 


The Wreck of Greece : ‘ 

Henry Norman’s article with the above 
title in the October Seribner’s comes 
rather late, but it was worth waiting for. 
His forte as a journalist seems to be in 
winning the confidence of statesmen and | 
diplomats, a fact clearly revealed by the 
work he did for the London Ohronicle in 7 
this country when we were at odds with 
Great Britain over Venezuela. Hence 
this contribution to the history of the 
Turko-Greek war and the diplomacy 
which preceded it and has followed it is 
valuable, for we get at the motives of the 
actors in the contest and have something 
more than picturesque, deseriptive writ- 
ing. No one after reading this article 
can question the accuracy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent statement that “Turkey is . 
stronger than at any time since the Cri- 
mean war. Greece is weaker than at any 
time since she became a kingdom. All 
this is due to the European concert, that 
is, the mutual hatred and distrust of the | 
Powers.” Yet the blame does not wholly 
lie with the Powers. As Mr. Norman , 
puts it, “The corruption of Greek poli- 
tics, the miserable personal struggles 
which have usurped the place of party 
government, ‘the spoils system’ at its 
very worst, have had their natural effect, 
and the constitution is thoroughly dis- 
credited.”’ Worst of all, reports from 
Athens show little signs that the na- 
tional disgrace is being taken to heart, 
and of course penitence must precede 
reformation. Nevertheless, Mr. Norman 
believes that the Greek virtues outhum- j 
ber the Greek vices, and expresses his = 
hope for the future in Browning’s lan- 
guage: “If the Greek will only say, like 
Paracelsus, ‘Festus, I plunge!’ the world 
is ready to cry with Festus, ‘I wait you 
when you rise.’ ”’ 
Experts Studying Currency Reform 

The commission of experts selected to 
represent the Indianapolis convention of 
business men and to suggest reforms in 
our currency and banking systems has 
been in session in Washington during the 
past week. Its chairman is ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds of Vermont, whose 
long experience as a legislator will make 
him an invaluable member of the com- 
mission. Some of the better known mem- 
bers are ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Fairchild, Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin of 
the University of Chicago, Stuart Patter- 
son of Philadelphia, and Mr. H. H. Hanna 
of Indianapolis. Sub-committees have 
been appointed to consider yarious phases 
of the problem and expert secretaries 
have been appointed to collate statistics 
and such suggestions as may come from 
the business men of the country. The 
eleven members of the commission are 
giving their service without any hope 
of reward other than that which comes 
from the consciousness that they are per- 
forming a very necessary public duty. 


tration that any recommendation which 
they may present will be : 


comed and perhaps incorporated in tl 
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recommendations of the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury. What Con- 
gress will do with the result of their 
thought and labor no one can predict, but 
study of precedent does not justify the 
hope that the deliberate judgment of ex- 
perts will count for as much with con- 
gressmen as the vagaries of their constit- 
. WENts. 


Spain and the United States 

The exact purport of the statement 
made by our minister, Mr. Woodford, to 
the Spanish minister of foreign affairs 
concerning the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration in this country toward Spain and 
her administration of affairs in Cuba is 
not known. If the more sensational and 
circumstantial reports are to be believed 
Spain has been given six weeks within 
which to put an end to the rebellion, fail- 
ing in which the United States will in- 
terfere. We do not believe that this re- 
port is true, but we do feel sure that Mr. 
Woodford must have intimated the inten- 
tion of this country to see to it that the 
horrors of the war during the past two 
years shall not continue much longer, 
nor our vast commercial interests in 
Cuba be entirely destroyed by any un- 
mecessary prolongation of the fight. The 
tone of the English and continental press 
indicates that some such declaration must 
have been made, and most of the English 
journals, especially those whose represen- 
tatives in Cuba have kept them informed 
of the exact conditions of affairs there, 
have frankly conceded that we are justi- 


fied in interfering and might have done so" 


long ago withont incurring any indict- 
ment for meddling with affairs which 
were not our own. Our statesmen long 
ago saw that Cuba was destined by rea- 
son of its geographical position to become 
some day a part of our national domain, 
or if not that that it must never pass into 
the hands of any power from which we 
had anything to fear. What some of the 
reasons for this attitude are, looking at it 
especially from the standpoint of the na- 
val strategist, may be understood by con- 
sulting Captain Mahan’s article in the 
October Harper’ s. : 

_ The people of this country have no con- 
suming desire to annex Cuba. They 
would have been perfectly content to have 
it remain a Spanish colony for years to 
~ come had Spain shown any disposition to 
govern the island justly. Now they will 
only interfere because of the intolerable 
eruelties of the Spanish army and the 
devastation wrought to American com- 
mercial interests. Hence if, in the near 
future, Spain loses the last but one of her 
aforetime many American possessions, 
she will have no one to blame for it but 
herself. For it is unquestionably true, as 
the London Spectator says, that ‘the 
mortification which has begun in Cuba 
must spread and poison the whole king- 
dom unless a speedy amputation takes 
place. If a statesman were to arise bold 
enough to tell the nation that it must 
lose Cuba to gain health, and were able 
_ to force the Spaniards to abate their pride 
and listen to him, he would be the saviour 
of his country.” Spain’s only faithful 
ally at the present time, upon whom she 
can count unreservedly, is Pope Leo XIII. 
During the past week he has renewed his 
orders to the Catholic clergy that they 
must support the present régime unre- 
servedly, and in no way countenance the 
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uprising of the Carlists at a time when 
Spain is so beset with troubles abroad. 
The idea of Austrian mediation between 
Spain and the United States is ridiculous. 


Racial Feuds in Austria 

Antagonism between the German, Mag- 
yar and Slavonic elements of Austria’s 
‘population has been increasing month by 
month during the past few years at sucha 
rapid rate that the trials of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph have been very many and per- 
plexing. It had been expected that at 
the reassembling of the Reichsrath there 
would be some scenes of disorder, and the 
expectation was realized last week. The 
German faction seems to have won and 
elected the presiding officer. But the 
scenes attending the election were such 
as to make harmonious action of the fac- 
tions during the coming session quite im- 
possible. Nor will the duel between the 
Austrian premier, Count Badeni, and one 
of the German Liberal leaders, which 
grew out of the conflict in the Reichsrath 
and was sanctioned by the emperor, serve 
to lessen the tension. Were conditions 
within the German empire more condu- 
cive to harmony between the diverse 
strains of German stock, the Germans of 
Austria might be tempted to forsake the 
rule of the Hapsburgs and unite with 
their kindred. As it is, the animosity 
between the diverse peoples of Austria- 
Hungary will intensify, and in time may 
become so strong that even the personal 
authority of Emperor Francis Joseph will 
not be able to prevent a conflict that will 
be something more than a war of words, 
and when he departs this life the disin- 
tegration of the Austrian empire is ex- 
pected by most of those who understand 
present events and drifts. If it be true 
that Austria has come to an understand- 
ing with Russia respecting their action in 
the future, then the Triple Alliance has 
practically ceased to exist, and all the 
protestations of affection and loyalty to 
the alliance in which the emperors of 
Germany and Austria have been indulg- 
ing during the past week are so much 
talk and nothing more. That such an 
understanding respecting the preservation 
of peace in the Balkans, the reorganiza- 
tion of the finances of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and the division of territory when 
the time comes for the partition of the 
Ottoman empire exists is conceded by 
most of those who now write on the 
diplomatic history of Europe during the 
last twelve months. Of course any such 
understanding accentuates the isolation 
of Germany, and the latter is prevented 
from bringing railing accusations against 
Austria, charging her with treachery, by 
the revelations which Bismarck made a 
year ago, showing that Germany did not 
hesitate to have a secret treaty with Rus- 
gia at a time when she was supposed to 
be entirely loyal to her allies in the Triple 
Alliance, Austria and Italy. 


NOTES 


The Hawaiian Senate has ratified the an- 
nexation treaty laid before our Senate at its 
last session. 


Labor is so scarce in Kansas that in several 
places the schools are not opening, in order 
that the children may engage in harvesting. 


Moustapha Bey, Turkey’s minister to this 
country, has been recalled. He has not proved 
a success, although his record at the foreign 
office in Contantinople was most creditable to 
him. 
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The formal protest of the bankers of Lon- 
don, connected with the London Clearing 
House, against the proposed action of the 
Bank of England in enlarging its reserve of 
silver, was not unexpected. 


The militia are withdrawing from Hazleton, 
Pa.,and work has been resumed in the eollier- 
ies. The coroner’s jury has found Sheriff 
Martin and his deputies guilty of wanton and 
unjustifiable killing of the miners at Lattimer. 


The New York city Charity Organization 
Society reports less destitution in the city 
than for some years. The Boston Charity Or- 
ganization Society states that the demands 
made upon it during the past summer have 
been peculiarly heavy. 


The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse of the North 
German Loyd Line, the largest ocean steam- 
ship afloat, on her maiden trip from South- 
ampton, crossed the Atlantic in five days, 
twenty-two hours and forty-five minutes, or 
at an average speed of 21.39 knots an hour, 
thus breaking all records for the western pas- 
sage. 

The city of Alton, Ill, is earning unenvi- 
able notoriety by the attempt of its Board of 
Education to force the Negro children of the 
city to attend schools especially set apart for 
them. The Negroes have engaged United 
States ex-Senator Palmer to fight their case 
in the courts. Alton is the town where Love- 
joy, the abolitionist, was murdered. 


The Police Board of Kansas City has or- 
dered all gambling suppressed. Encouraging 
progress is also being made by the determined 
men who are trying to overthrow race-track 
gambling in Medford, Saugus and other east- 
ern Massachusetts cities. Let voters this au- 
tumn see to it that they secure soundness on 
the gambling issue in the men elected to the 
legislature. 


The lynching of the man who attempted to 
assassinate President Diaz of Mexico proves 
to have been a deliberate murder by the City 
of Mexico police, whose chief, General Ve- 
lasque, has committed suicide rather than 
face the thorough investigation which Presi- 
dent Diaz is making. There are some who 
think that the incidents thus far disclosed in- 
dicate a plot against Diaz, in which high sub- 
ordinate Mexican officials are involved. 


The historic frigate, the Constitution, en- 
tered Boston Harbor in tow last week and 
was docked at the Navy Yard. Visitors have 
been thronging over her gang-plank ever since, 
and during her temporary stay here she will 
unquestionably be onn of the sights of the 
city. Lieutenant Peary with his vessel, the 
Hope, just in from a trip to Arctic waters, 
has also anchored in Boston Harbor. He 
brings a hundred-ton meteorite of nickel steel. 


The grand jury of Ripley County, Indiana, 
has failed to indict the men guilty of lynching 
five burglars. This indicates that “‘the best 
men of the county ’’ indorse the “best men’”’ 
of Versailles and vicinity who were guilty of 
the lynching. Governor Mount will now be 
compelled to seek other ways of bringing the 
guilty to trial, and the State’s attorney gen- 
eral already has been dispatched to Versailles 
to act in the premises. A Kentucky mob 
lynched a Negro guilty of the usual crime 
last week. 4 

President Schurman of Cornell University, 
in his address to the students at the opening 
of that institution last week, expressed very 
forcibly the satisfaction which he felt, in com- 
mon with other educators, at the final action 
of the trustees of Brown University in re- 
questing President Andrews to remain presi- 
dent of that institution. He says that at 
Cornell they hold that ‘‘one man with God’s 
truth is a majority,’’ and that every teacher is 
expected to do what Socrates did, although he 
outrage Athens and suffer martyrdom for it. 
‘Freedom, absolute, unrestrained freedom, is 
the soul of a university.” 


The British troops fighting on the frontier 
with the Afridis are rapidly scattering the 
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hillsmen and destroying their villages. The 
Maxim guns, as in the South African cam- 
paigns, are proving to be weapons of warfare 
against which no force not similarly armed 
ean stand. The interest of the British people 
now is centered more on the problem as to 
what is to be the effect of the judicial sentences 
which are being passed on native Indian edi- 
tors than it is on the outcome of the war on 
thefrontier. After a period of license, in which 
undue liberty was given the press, there now 
seems to be a reaction quite as unwise. 


Influenced thereto by Canada, Great Britain 
at the last moment has made known its objec- 
tion to participation in the conference ap- 
pointed to meet in Washington early in Octo- 
ber to consider the preservation of the seal 
herds of the Bering Sea, if Japan and Russia 
are to be represented. As our Government’s 
intention to have these Powers represented 
at the conference was distinctly stated in the 
invitation which Great Britain accepted, the 
responsibility for this discourtesy rests upon 
Great Britain. It is probable that the United 
States, Japan and Russia will proceed with 
the conference whether Great Britain attends 
or not. 


The decision by United States District Judge 
Foster of Topeka, Kan., declaring the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange an illegal corpo- 
ration under the provisions of the anti-trust 
law, and enjoining it from continuing longer 
in business, is a welcome sign that there is 
some vitality in the anti-trust law, and that 
the Federal judges are not all disposed to favor 
the monopolies. Judge Foster holds that the 
attempt of the Exchange to control and mo- 
nopolize the entire business of buying and 
selling live stock at the Kansas City Stock 
Yards, and punishing firms who will not com- 
ply with the rules of the Exchange by shutting 
off business from them, restricts the natural 
flow of the stream of industry and commerce 
and violates the law which is intended to 
check such combinations. 


In Brief 


Those expecting to attend the New Haven 
meeting of the Board will be interested in the 
announcement on page 461 regarding hotels 
and railroad rates. ° 


The Circuit Court in Richmond, Ky., ad- 
journed last week during the funeral of a 
highly respected Negro clergyman. There is 
said to be no precedent for this in Kentucky 
history. 


Our heart goes out in sympathy for that 
United States senator who is suffering the 
penalty of being the husband of a woman 
who has been greatly benefited by large doses 
of a popular nerve tonic. 


“Never until my dying day,’ declared the 
eloquent speaker, as he braced himself for his 
peroration, ‘“‘never shall I forget the last 
words of my sainted mother. But er—just at 
this moment—er—they escape my memory.”’ 


The editor of the Christian Register directs 
our attention to an extract we made from its 
columns last week stating that ‘‘ Mr. Mills is 
not a Unitarian.’’ The editor says that that 
sentence was presented as a condensation of 
Mr. Mills’s own statement, not as an editorial 
opinion. 


The Pilot renews its assertion that the ‘* Prot- 
estant non-Episcopalian clergymen who are 
most vociferous for arbitration and union 
with England are mainly recruited from the 
British Islands and Canada.’’ We do not be- 
lieve it. Moreover, no one is asking now for 
“union with England.” 


Dr. Parkhurst has not so far recovered his 
health that he is ready to imperil it by return- 
ing to New York in season to participate in 
the stirring campaign now on foot. He will 
not sail from the other side until Nov.17. The 
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news from him is reassuring When last heard 
from he was at Murren in Switzerland. 


The defalcation to which our Chicago letter 
of Sept. 16 referred was not that of “the 
treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation,’ but was that of the treasurer of the 
Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies. 
The Board of Education, with its office in 
Philadelphia, is entirely distinct and its finan- 
cial condition is perfectly sound. 


The Massachusetts State Sunday School As- 
sociation has arranged for a convention of 
more than ordinary value at Fitchburg next 
week, Oct. 5-7. We are glad to hear of a deeper 
interest than ever in this important annual 
gathering. Fitchburg is so accessible that 
delegates from all over the State will be pres- 
ent, and the attractive program insures three 
days of great educative value. 


Dr. G. F. Pentecost, with the co-operation 
of his Yonkers parish, is to hold a series of 
Sunday evening services in the Musie Hall in 
that city, running from Oct. 1 to April. 
The hall will seat 1,000, and it is hoped to 
reach by these services a large number of 
young people who are wont to roam the 
streets Sunday evenings. We trust the plan 
will work even better than a curfew. 


Amherst College may not be ready to eall a 
pastor to succeed Dr. Tuttle, but in passing 
over to Rey. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., 
the work connected with the chair of Biblical 
interpretation, an eminently wise choice has 
been made. He will be a welcome addition to 
the professorial cirele, and the fact that in 
the eyes of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
he is as mucha heretic as Dr. Briggs will prob- 
ably not militate against his acceptability as a 
supply in Hampshire County pulpits. 


Lord Kelvin, when he visited Niagara Falls . 


recently, was not permitted to visit all the 
factories which are now driven by electricity 
generated by the power of the Falls. He knew 
too much to make his entrance within certain 
rooms safe, and his relations as.adviser to 
British manufacturers of the same product 
made it doubly unwise to admit him. ° It is 
not usual for tourists to be deemed dangerous 
because of their knowledge. Ignorance, in- 
vincible ignorance, usually shuts men out from 
enjoying opportunities. 


These are the brightest days which Union 
Theological Seminary has known since it drew 
upon itself the displeasure of that august body 
termed the General Assembly. It opened its 
autumnal sessions, last week, with a discourse 
by Prof. M. R. Vincent on Ministerial Educa- 
tion and Popular Effectiveness. Pres. Seth 
Low and Dr. C. C, Hall, the seminary’s new 
president, also took part in the services. The 
prospect of a large number of students is ex- 
cellent. Surely the school could have no more 
potent magnet than Charles Cuthbert Hall in 
the chair which Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock and 
Dr. Hastings have adorned. 


The South Congregational Church and the 
Chicago City Missionary Society have met 
with a great loss in the unexpected death of 
Morris Trumbull, a member of one of our 
largest real estate firms and a man of unusual 
business ability. He was only forty-nine 
years old. He was always ready to do any- 
thing in his power for the welfare of his 
chureh or for the religious interests of the 
city. He gave generously of his means, but 
his personal services were of far greater 
value. There are not many men who ean fill 
his place. He was a man in whose judgment 
all had confidence, and whose integrity no one 
could question, 


In the midst of the busy commercial life 
of New York is a veritable Jacob’s well. It 
is the widely-known Fulton Street daily noon 
prayer meeting, whose fortieth anniversary 
was observed Sept. 23, with special services 
conducted by Dr. E. B. Coe of the Collegiate 


Reformed Church, Charles F. Cutter, the pres- 
ent manager of the meetings, and Secretary 
McBurney of the Y.M.C. A. Also a fine oil 
portrait of the venerable founder of the meet- 
ing, Mr. J. C. Lanphier, now in his eighty- 
ninth year, was presented to the veteran. 
Where are the multi-millionaires who have 
done so much for the world as these devoted 
men who have sustained this grand under- 
taking so long and so well? Many a soul has 
there found God. ’ 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the organ of 
the Christian denomination, cordially invites 
Rev. B. Fay Mills to accept denominational 
association with that body, assuring him that 
with them “‘his heart as well as his intellect 
may find rest and love.’ The invitation is 
kind and generous. It was given after full 
opportunity by the editor to consider Mr. 
Mills’s statement of his change of religious 
belief. We see no reason why it should not 
be accepted. But as Mr. Mills’s position is 
manifestly not in harmony with the doctrines 
held by Congregationalists, the invitation indi- 
cates that the union which is sometimes talked 
of beween them and the Christian denomi- 
nation would hardly promote church unity. 


Mr. F. W. Harkins writes to us, complaining 
that three statements recently made in our 
news columns from Chicago are not true: 
First, that he is the whole faculty of the so- 
called National University; second, that he 
sells the degree of D. D. as low as $5; and, 
third, that he has 300 candidates for degrees. 
Weare sorry to advertise further an institution 
whose methods we believe are degrading to 
the reputation of true scholarship, but our 
Chicago editor this week, in justice to Mr. 
Harkins, furnishes further facts which correct 
what Mr. Harkins feels has misrepresented 
his business. We are constrained to add that 
we hope no more ministers will purchase de- 
grees from this “university,” even at the price 
paid for them in England. 


We have seen the extended correspondence 
between the Bay Conference and Rey. Dr. 
C. O. Brown concerning a council, but have 
felt that comment should be withheld till some 
conclusion should be reached. We are glad to 
learn that both parties have agreed to call a 
mutual council, to meet Oct. 26 at Chicago, 
to decide the following question: “‘Was the 
Bay Conference justified in suspending Rey. 
C. O. Brown, D. D., without trial and after 
the finding of the council?’? The churches 
named by the Bay Conference are the First 
churches of Minneapolis, Minn., Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Columbus, O., and the 


Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. If these accept - 


and Dr. Brown selects as representative 
churches as these, an important step will be 
taken toward settling some vexed questions 
of polity which this ease has called up. Other 
steps will probably follow before the matter is 
concluded, but we have no doubt that the com- 
mon sense which has characterized Congrega- 


tionalism in the past will establish between 


the associations of churches inyolved the re- 
lations of courtesy and harmony which are 
essential to denominational fellowship. 


Less Machinery, More Power: 


There was a suggestive and stimulating dis- 
cussion on Organized Work at the Ministers’ 
Meeting in Pilgrim Hall last Monday morn- 
ing. The first speaker, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, 
made four points, viz.: (1) The sermon should 
be organized by haying a definite purpose ex- 
tending through the entire year or even sey- 
eral years. No sculptor accomplishes much 
by a single blow, and no minister can impart 
solidity of character to his hearers by preaching 
on any subject that pops into his head, or that 
he stumbles over in a book or that is suggested 
by external affairs. Let each pastor ask him- 
self, “‘ What can I accomplish this year taking 
my people as they are?’ When he has made 
up his mind, then all the sermons should be 
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whipped into line. (2) Organized work in the 
pew depends for its efficiency on organized 
work in the pulpit. Any dunce can multiply 
societies. What is needed is not machinery, 
but creative energy. All church work is dis- 
couraging and those engaged in it must be fed 
with sermons that cheer and inspire. (3) The 
fewer societies the better. Knock in the head 
eyery one which cannot give a good reason for 
’ its existence. Do not try to model your par- 
ish after any other. Many organizations are 
purely ornamental, like cloves stuck in a ham. 
(4) Allow the largest liberty to individual 
workers. The pastor need not squander his 
own time and energy in seeing the wheels go 
round: Pick out competent leaders and then 
let them alone. This is an excellent way to 
develop “pillars ”’ for the church. 

Mr. Jefferson was followed by Rev. E. D. 
Burr of the Ruggles Street Baptist Church, 
who amplified in particular Mr. Jefferson’s 
third point. “‘ About the bravest thing to do 
nowadays,’’ said Mr. Burr, ‘‘is not to organ- 
ize. It is high time that we recognized the 
efficiency of the church itself as an organiza- 
tion.” He then illustrated the working of 
this idea among his own people, where there 
is really only one thing to join. Temperance 
reform, for instance, is not projected through 
any guild or lodge, but by means of a com- 
mittee from the church itself. He even advo- 
eated letting the evening service go, in some 
eases, and setting the people to work. 

Some of his points were controverted by 
those who participated in the open discussion 
that followed. Rev. B. F. Leavitt maintained 
that young people are more easily drawn into 
service by taking advantage of this spirit of 
organization, which is a feature of modern 
life. Rey. C. M. Southgate, also, argued in 
favor of a multitude of societies for the coun- 
try church, and cited Rey. A. C. Hodges’s 
parish in Buckland as a mode! in aggressive 
reforms, civic and educational as well as 
moral. Incidentally the Boys’ Brigade came 
in for rather guarded approbation. As a 
whole, the sentiment of the meeting indorsed 
a unifying of forces, both of women and 
young people. 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM SCOTLAND 

The Robertson Smith [emorial 

A fortnight ago a distinguished com- 
pany met in King’s College Chapel, be- 
longing to the University of Aberdeen, to 
take part in the unveiling of the memo- 
rial window to the late Prof. W. Robert- 
son Smith. This distinguished Semitic 
scholar died in 1894, after a brief but ex- 
ceptionally brilliant and influential career. 
He had the distinction of receiving de- 
grees and honors from no less than four 
universities of repute—Aberdeen, Dublin, 
Strasburg and Cambridge. Owing to the 
publication of advanced views on Biblical 
eriticism—which are now generally ac- 
cepted, or at least quietly tolerated—Pro- 
fessor Smith was deprived of the Hebrew 
chair which he held in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. His numerous friends 
and admirers have now come forward 
with this fresh tribute to his rare gifts 
and influence as a scholar and as the 
pioneer of \the revived interest in Semitic 
thought and literature in this country. 
The window selected for the memorial 
consists of four principal divisions occu- 
pied with figures of four of the great 
Hebrew prophets, designed by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. Lord Huntly performed 
the unveiling céremony. Principal Wil- 
liam Geddes paid a remarkable tribute to 
Professor Smith’s endowments and to his 
unrivaled proficiency in both Eastern and 
Western fields of thought. It is interest- 
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ing to recall that Robertson Smith found 
a haven for himself and the intellectual 
labors of his closing years in Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, the college of Milton 
and Darwin. It is undeniable that this 
bright and versatile scholar succeeded in 
rousing Scotland from its dogmatic slum- 
ber, and the. stage of theological learning 
and liberty we have now reached is largely 
due to his writings and influence. 


Dr. Denney’s Farewell] 

We shall soon have among us a new 
theological force and teacher in the per- 
son of Prof. James Denney, who took 
affectionate leave last Sunday of his at- 
tached congregation at Broughty Ferry, 
near Dundee. He has carried on there, 
for the last eleven years, a quiet but able 
and successful ministry, and the congre- 
gation that assembled to hear his fare- 
well discourse, and that filled every part 
of the church, was a proof that his influ- 
ence had touched many besides his regu- 
lar and closely-attached people. It has 
been objected in the case of some for- 
merly appointed professors, that their 
theological views have been arrived at 
without the practical experience gained 
in an actual pastorate, but Dr. Denney 
has been happily enriched with the ad- 
vantages of this experience and training. 
Indeed from his closing words Dr. Den- 
ney appears to have been singularly for- 
tunate in his pastoral relationship and in 
the number of friendships that have 
abounded in his congregation. This in- 
dicates that he has exercised among his 
people the heart of a pastor as well as the 
head of a theologian, and that his adher- 
ence in preaching to the apostolic gospel 
has been balanced in social intercourse 
by his possession of the apostolic sym- 
pathy. Dr. Denney’s work will now be 
carried on in a different sphere, but he 
expressed the feeling that he is going on 
still to be a minister of the word of God 
and a servant of Christ in the gospel. 
His opening lecture here, Oct. 20, will be 
heard with much interest. 


British Conference of Y. M. C. A. 

A series of large and svecessful meet- 
ings was held here last week in connec- 
tion with the annual conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in Britain. 
A great variety of topics came up for 
discussion, and this, along with the repre- 
sentative character of the delegates, who 
came from all parts of the country, gave 
rise to a healthy difference of opinion. 
One of the most important features of 
the program, and an eyent that should 
have beneficial social results in the fu- 
ture, was the opening of the club for 
young men. This building forms a new 
wing of the Central Institute, which owes 
its creation to the first visit to Glasgow 
of Mr. Moody and was opened in 1878 by 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

The club contains 192 bedrooms, several 
private parlors, large sitting-rooms and 
a spacious dining hall. Rooms will be 
rented to young men at prices ranging 
from five to fourteen shillings a week, 
and as there are upwards of 1,500 young 
men in the Glasgow branch of the asso- 
ciation who live in lodgings, it is expected 
that the club will prove an attraction to 
this class and to the large number of 
youths who come pouring into Glasgow 
yearly and find lodgings in houses dull 
and sometimes dangerous. 
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It is creditable that the energy of Chris" 
tian directors among us has taken shape 
in a proposal like this, and the wisdom o< 
the promoters is apparent from the fact 
that they intend to run this building not 
as a charity but as a paying commercial 
concern. The practical success of the 
undertaking is largely due to the ener- 
getic secretary, Mr. William Oatts, who 
is widely known. Among the speakers 
at the meetings were Lord Kinnaird, the 
veteran Sir George Williams of London, 
and Rev. John MeNeill. 


Amusements and Athletics 

How far should Y. M. C. Associations 
have to do with sport and recreation and 
what amount of liberty should be granted 
on these much-debated points ? The ques- 
tion was taken up with vigor at the public 
conference here list week and variously 
answered. Some pleaded for more prayer 
and consecration and less sport and recre- 
ation, but this statement was taken ex- 
ception to by others, who considered that 
athletics and the necessity of recreation 
were healthy signs of the times. So far 
as the Glasgow Club is concerned, the use 
of smoking and billiard rooms is dispensed 
with and it is not thought that the popu- 
larity or the revenue of the institution 
will suffer. At the same time such recre- 
ations as cycling and golfing are expressly 
provided for, and the general tone of the 
discussion made it clear that ‘‘goody- 
goodyism”’ is not a form of piety in favor 
with British young men. 

One of the speakers from Ireland advo- 
cated physical exercise on the ground that 
he did not like to see a man get up and 
preach who had a saucer chest, broken 
knees and hair as long as Methuselah’s 
age! Itisevident from Mr. John MecNeill’s 
appearance that his fondness for horse- 
back riding is an excellent corrective, and 
his remark that his skill in golfing is not 
yet great and that he holds the record for 
good honest work in a bunker was highly 
enjoyed by the vast audience that de- 
lighted in his address. Sir George Wil- 
liams condemned smoking and quoted the 
testimony of a London physician, but this 
opinion was not universally shared. <A 
wise latitude on these questions is desir- 
able. 


Free Libraries 

We had under discussion the other day 
in our town council this proposal to adopt 
the Free: Libraries Act, which elsewhere 
has been introduced with good results. 
The proposal is still objected to by some 
of our representatives, but the recent 
visit of a party of Americans, who had 
been attending the International Libraries 
Conference, will tend to ripen opinion on 
this subject. At the luncheon given by 
our corporation to your countrymen sey- 
eral of the delegates from America spoke 
pleasantly of what they had seen in this 
city. The arguments against the intro- 
duction of these libraries are mainly 
grounded on the additional expense in- 
volved. But itis likely that the example 
of towns in America and this country 
will soon tell upon this community, and 
put into our hands a measure that should 
tend in the direction of the improvement 
and enlightenment of all classes. Among 
the librarians entertained with the other 
guests were Mr. Whitney and Miss Nina 
Brown of Boston. 

Glasgow, Sept. 15. Ww. M.D? 
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Wanted: a New Sense of Brotherhood 


There is plenty of personal brotherhood 
in our churches. Witness the kindly help- 
fulness of Christian men and women and 
the size of the stream of annual benevo- 
lences flowing to all the world. Not of 
this do I speak, but of brotherhood: be- 
tween the churches and that of our own 
order. 

This is entirely a different affair. Our 
present condition is perhaps largely a 
matter of inheritance. We come of a 
rugged and stiffnecked stock. Our fore- 
fathers did not get much coddling and 
did not think much of it. The law of the 
survival of the fittest was an ecclesiastical 
tenet with us long before it came to make 
scientific reputations. Such hights as 
our young churches have set out to scale 
have in the main been climbed without 
the aid of the Alpine rope, and, one may 
add, without a guide. Each church has 
struck out for itself and faced its hazards 
single handed. 

The fathers were shy of entangling alli- 
anees. With nearly 300 years of history 
behind us almost all our denominational 
organizations have come into existence 
within the lifetime of men still living. 
The method has made strong men and 
historic churches; it has been ‘‘brilliant,”’ 
but it is not “‘war.’”’ While we are men- 
tioning the other aspects truth compels 
us to add what the old Scotchman did 
after the illness and death of his wife: 
“Tt has also been a varra conseederable 
expense.” 

That can no longer be put aside as ‘“‘an- 
other story.” The fact is, the waste has 
been enormous, and that not merely in 
the material loss of the churches that 
have been left to struggle and die, but in 
the loss of all-the Christian graces that 
ought to have been developed by the op- 
portunity for sympathy and help. This 
was not realized when the churches were 
few and bound together in homogeneous 
and contiguous communities. But with 
the opening of the country it at once 
assumed large proportions, which con- 
tinue to this day. 

The “old Adam” has not a little to do 
with it. That we can hardly charge upon 
our ancestors. Here are two great 
churches side by side; how little co-op- 
eration there is between them, how little 
good fellowship between their pastors. 
The fact is the churches have been rivals 
always; how, then, can they co-operate, 
how ean they agree? The pastors change, 
but the same relation continues. It ex- 
tends to the community. The fact that 
the Home Missionary Society has ex- 
pended so little in the cities is not an ac- 
cident; the great churches have, as a rule, 
taken little interest in the planting of 
echurehes in their own town, and not in- 
frequently have persistently opposed it. 
They have wanted only their ‘“‘ missions.” 
When small churches have timidly come 
into being in the growing suburbs and 
ventured to ask aid the strength of 
their appeal has been in their being far 
away and among a different class of 
people. When with the growth of the 
city the time has come for another strong 
church how often it has been elbowed, 
and when at last successful een received 
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into a fellowship that has not a cordial 
trait, 

Meanwhile a new state of things has 
been quietly growing up about us. Chi- 
cago is far and away the leader in it, but 
it has much to show in Cleveland, St. 
Louis and Worcester, while it has impor- 
tant beginnings elsewhere. It is simply 
the recognitionof a brotherhood that 
begins with your neighbors. All our 
churches in a given community unite and 
accept responsibility for one another and 
for the town. First of all they proceed to 
help one another systematically and thor- 
oughly. They do not leave it to some 
outside interest or national society; they 
take up each church in turn, learn its 
needs, give it brotherly counsel and effi- 
cient aid, helping it to become as quickly 
as possible a helper of others, and making 
it from the start, whether it be rich or 
poor, one of the brotherhood. 

Then unitedly they look up the needs of 
the community and seek to plant churches 
where they ought to be, and to do it in 
time. They do not wait for some outside 
secretary to come in and tell them where 
a church is needed. They know their 
own town better than any one else can, 
and they accept responsibility for it, with 
the result that they bind their own peo- 
ple together, they interest a multitude in 
true home missionary work, they set 
their own laymen at active service for 
the common cause, and they have results 
prompt and abundant to present to their 
own people. 

Consequently, churches grow. . Look at 
the records for the past decade of the 
towns I have mentioned; not one of them 
with less than twenty Congregational 
churches, and as to Chicago, as a Presby- 
terian elder lately said, it is ‘“‘fast be- 
coming a Congregational town.”’ Contri- 
butions greatly increase, many cases of 
splendid individual benefactions occur, 
men who have never been in the way of 
knowing anything about our Christian 
work are brought in touch with it and 
eagerly respond, a new brotherhood grows 
up which has its bond in the local society 
which unites the churches, and its bright- 
est illustration is the interest and delight 
of the business men who do the work. 
If aid is needed from the national Home 
Missionary Society, as it certainly is in 
many of our cities where Congregational- 
ism has been so slow in getting a foot- 
hold, the existence of the local organiza- 
tion is guaranty that the aid is wisely 
used. It and the Church Building Soci- 
ety can effectively sustain and sometimes 
rapidly and most profitably push forward 
the local work. 

Without the existence of the local soci- 
ety the grants of the national societies, 
because they are almost invariably small, 
would accomplish little. City churches 
cannot be kept alive with aid in driblets., 
The local society masses the relief, and 
by supplementing it from its own re- 
sources or securing special gifts meets 
the situation. The Bushwick Avenue 
Chureh, Brooklyn, is a case in point, 
where a legacy and special gifts amount- 
ing to upwards of $30,000 would have 
been lost,-and the fine new church would 


never have existed, but for the local 
Church Extension Society doubling the 
grant of the Church Building Society. 

I have before me the ninth annual re- 
port of the St. Louis City Missionary So- 
ciety—the Congregational church exten 
sion society of that city. The hard times 
have been upon the churches, many of 
which are composed almost exclusively 
of wage-earners. The great eyclome in- 
jured four of the church edifices and 
innumerable homes, entirely destroying 
some. But the record of results is -re- 
markable. The churches have all been 
repaired, the congregations all kept up 
and all supplied with preaching; the 
brotherhood of the whole body has been 
maintained in strong and sympathetic 
helpfulness; a number of local difficulties 
have been successfully met; the courage 
of all has been sustained; one new church 
has been organized, and an important and 
much needed edifice erected; and some 
$7,000 raised by the society, besides the 
very considerable sums contributed by 
the aided churches for their current ex- ~ 
penses. ; 

This society had not been in existence 
more than five or six years before its 
charter was adopted and its organization 
duplicated in the churches of five other 
denominations in that city. The secre- 
tary of the New York City Church Ex- 
tension Society of the Methodist Church 
tells me that his denomination has now 
local church extension societies in some 
thirty different cities, expending upwards 
of $212,000 annually. The New York 
Baptist Society is one of the oldest and 
most efficient in the country, and the 
church extension committee of the New 
York Presbytery has raised and expended 
large amounts of money, making grants 
of $30,000, $50,000 and in one instance 
aggregating $90,000 to a single chureh. 

In some of our strongest centers these 
local church extension societies have been 
looked at askance or only timidly sup- 
ported. They have been thought super- 
fluous and unnecessary, but many con- 
siderations point to the fact that the 
times call for them everywhere. They 
open new sources of supply, and supplies 
are getting low in the old channels; they 
interest new workers, who are- greatly 
needed; they guard against waste and 
secure efficient aid; they bind our churches 
together and lead the strong to take cog- 
nizance of the weak and to help them; 
they enable our denomination to do its 
proper part toward the evangelization of 
the great cities, a part which in the large 
majority of cases would not have been 
done without them in the recent past, 
and most certainly will not be peecrite 
done in the future. 

Local responsibility, whieh aaa been the 
watchword of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, must be boldly applied to the cities, 
and the folly and sin of selfish isolation 
must give place to the joy and strength 
of generous helpfulness and brotherhood 
if, as a denomination, we are to win j any 
honors in the conflict which is now upon 
our churches in all the great cities—a con- 
flict in which both our civilization | ane 
our nation are at stake. 
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The Next Peon and Vice- 
President of the Board 


BY REV. F. 


A. NOBLE, D.D. 

Excellent names have already been sug- 
gested for these places. Quite likely other 
names, not yet breathed into the public 
ear, may be in the minds of those upon 
whom will rest the responsibility for the 
final choice. It is with a view to aiding 
in securing a wise selection that it has 
oecurred to me to enter the nominating 
field and suggest the names of two men 
who would fill these places with eminent 
ability and to the warm satisfaction of 
all the constituents and friends of the 
Board. 

By general consent the presidency of 
the American Board has come to be con- 
sidered the highest honor which Congre- 
gationalists have it in their power to con- 
fer on any of their number. Itis fit that 
it should be so, for foreign missions stand 
for the highest and. broadest conception 
of Christianity. Itisa line of great and 
jn every way rare men who have held this 
office in the past, and the line should be 
unbroken. 

_ Hence not one first-class quality alone, 
but a number of them should enter into 
the make-up of one who is to be advanced 
to this position of conspicuousness and 
wide influence and power. The president 
of the American Board ought (1) to be 
a man of exceptional natural endow- 
ments; he ought (2) to be a scholar of 
mark ; he ought (3) to be a man of stand- 
ing and reputation, not only in his own 
body of believers, but amongst Christian 
bodies in general; he ought (4) to be a 
man sound in the faith, but of broad 
outlook and catholic sympathies ; and he 
ought (5) fo be a man who is known to be 
intelligently and profoundly interested 
in the aggressive work of the church. 
Above all should he be a man of whom it 
will never occur to anybody to ask, ‘“‘Is 
he big enough for the place?” 

' It so happens that we have more than 


_ one man in the Board who would meet 


these requirements and come up to this 
standard. But there is one man of whose 
full measure of qualification in all these 
particulars there can be no doubt. It is 
Prof. George P. Fisher of New Haven. 
He has by nature a superior mind, he has 
accurate scholarship and wide learning, 
he has character of the highest and is 
known in Christian circles far-and wide, 
he has the instinct and the habit of tol- 
erance, but he is profoundly conservative, 
as well as positive, concerning all the 
fundamentals of our faith; and while 
the measures and methods adopted by 


-yarious boards and committees for propa- 


gating the gospel have not always met 
his approval, he has always been intensely 
alive to the aggressive work of our 
churches, both at home and abroad. 
There would be no letting down of the 
dignity of the presidency, no lowering of 
in the popular estimation, by 
the election of Professor Fisher to this 
great office; but all the best traditions of 
the past would be maintained, and the 
organization which has been so efficient 
in- the years which are behind us would 
still move on with steady tread to the 
accomplishment of its sublime work. 


A name most suitable in every way 


to be associated with that of Professor 
Fisher is William E.-Hale of Chicago. 
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No man in all the West would be 
more satisfactory to our Congregational 
churches, and no man East or West could 
be found better fitted in ability and char- 


‘acter and sympathy with the work for 


the place. Neither will wish for the posi- 
tions, but both ought to be constrained to 
take them. 


Our Experiment with the Prayer 
Meeting 


BY REV. CHARLES H. CUTLER, BANGOR, ME. 


We, too, are oppressed by the unreal 
and desultory prayer meeting, and so we 
try an experiment. Banishing from the 
room the dreary settees, we bring in the 
Sunday school chairs, and, arranging them 
in a double semi-circle around the leader’s 
table, we propose to give the hour up to 
informal, businesslike Bible study. Tak- 
ing up the prophet Amos as the first of 
the writing prophets—and because his 
book is brief—we begin promptly on the 
hour with a hymn or two and with prayer 
and then we plunge directly into the les- 
son of the evening. This is conducted as 
informally as possible. First we run over 
the chapter verse by verse to make sure 
of the exact sense, always welcoming the 
interruption of a question, pausing by the 
way for a topic which had been assigned, 
and at the end, if there is time, we listen 
to other topics and join in general discus- 
sion. Usually the hour is up before we 
get through with our lesson, which has 
been side-tracked by a ‘“‘special’”’; for we 
make it a rule to stop, as we started, on 
time, sometimes abruptly, sometimes, if 
our study has led up to it, with a few 
moments of prayer together. 

In this way we read the book of Amos 
in six evenings—we expected to do it in 
four—and then the question is submitted: 
Shall we return to the prayer meetings or 
go on with our Bible study? The deci- 
sion is rendered by ballot, that everybody 
may express his opinion freely, and the 
almost unanimous verdict is, ‘“ Another 
prophet !” 

We take up Hosea next with some mis- 
giving, for Hosea is more difficult; but we 
find him no less rewarding. Stiff work it 
is, making our way through the tangled 
sentence and broken text of his passionate 
periods, but the pathos of the man Hosea 
and of his message, especially in contrast 
with Amos, the prophet of doom, gives us 
a vivid glimpse of the divine love—how it 
suffers and saves. It is proposed now to 
study the book of Jonah. People smile. 
They come. They find the story im- 
mensely interesting. They had missed 
the point and purpose of the book—some 
had never read it; but all of us came to 
confess with Charles Reade that it is the 
most beautiful story ever written in so 
small compass. 

So much for our evenings with-some of 
the prophets. Now what may fairly be 
gathered from our experiment? Some 
things were clearly gained : 

1. The prayer meeting incubus was 
effectually dispelled. We found no place 
for a set speech or a long prayer. Every- 


thing was pitched in the conversational 


key. In the interest in our study many 
shared who had never opened their mouth 
to “take part in meeting.” For the 
leader, instead of the ill-defined dread 
which prayer meeting night was wont to 
bring, came the delight with which he be- 
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gan to look forward to the hour, all too 
short, I think, for us all. 

2. A new midweek meeting constitu- 
ency was formed, including most of the 
faithful prayer meeting attendants, to- 
gether with some of the brightest young 
men and young women of the congrega- 
tion, not often seen in prayer meetings 
before, and, candor bids me add, not often 
since. The secret of enlisting recruits is 
simple. Give them a topic and ask them 
to help you by looking it up and reporting 
at the next lesson. And this use of top- 
ics, distributing ten or a dozen every 
week, at least a week in advance, I re- 
gard as absolutely essential to the success 
of the experiment. It means more work 
for the leader, but otherwise the Bible 
study becomes a lecture and is talked to 
death. 

3. The recovery of a noble literature. 
“You have raised Amos from the dead,” 
was the grateful testimony of one of our 
number. The minor prophets—so called 
—are known to many only by name. 
They are practically sealed books to most 
Bible readers. And it must be admitted 
they are not easy reading. It requires a 
good deal of familiarity with the men 
and their times to read them intelligently, 
but, so read, they are marvelous. No 
writing is more self-evidently inspired. 
And there is very much in modern liter- 
ature which puts the best of scholarship 
at the service of the average lay reader— 
for example, Mitchell’s excellent mono- 
graph on Amos, especially George Adam 
Smith’s Book of the Twelve Prophets 
(the first volume of which promises to be 
as rich as his Isaiah), or Cornill’s won- 
derful little lectures on the Prophets of 
Israel. Farrar’s Minor Prophets is use- 
ful. We found Dean Plumptre’s poem, 
Gomer, a suggestive—though, we believe, 
incorrect—commentary on Hosea, and 
Faber’s familiar hymn, ‘‘There’s a wide- 
ness in God’s mercy,” will always be as- 
sociated with our evenings with Jonah. 
Some fine photographs of Sargent’s fa- 
mous paintings in the Boston Public Li- 
brary added much to our pleasure in 
knowing the prophets. 

4. A present need of Bible study was 
safely met. How to bridge the gulf be- 
tween tradition and scholarship is a seri- 
ous question with many a pastor and 
teacher. To attempt to' give people the 
results-of modern criticism—in bulk— 
from the pulpit is, I am convinced, worse 
than useless, apart from any careful, pa- 
tient study of their own. But, with the 
background of our Bible study evenings, 
it was possible to preach on Jonah with- 
out shaking the church to its founda- 
tions! I made a point of preaching, at 
least, one sermon upon each prophet in 
connection with our study of his book, 
usually at the conclusion of it, and I be- 
lieve no sermons of mine went home with 
more force than some of these. 

On the other hand, for these things 
gained was not something lost by our ex- 
periment? Doubtless. There were some, 
I think, who missed the old prayer meet- 
ing. I was rarely able to combine suc- 
cessfully a devotional service with the 
Bible study. We found we needed all 
our time and attention for the business ~ 
in hand. The atmosphere was different, 
and after a little we did not try to make a 
prayer meeting of it. I am not sure that 
the spiritual interests of a church would 
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be best promoted by our experiment all 
the year round. We ourselves aban- 
doned the Bible study after more than 
four months of sustained interest to pre- 
pare for Passion Week services. There 
are times and seasons. A good prayer 
meeting is a good thing. Possibly the 
amount of preparation which we put into 
our Bible studies would have made prayer 
meetings equally good. But, onthe whole, 
I think I may say that our experiment has 
justified itself in the life of our own 
church, and warrants the conclusion that 
perhaps something of the kind may be at- 
tempted as wisely and more successfully 
by others in place of ‘‘the usual prayer 
meeting”’ for at least a part of the year. 


New Hampshire Congregation- 
alists in Session 


The ancient church in Portsmouth wel- 
comed the General Association for its 88th 
annual] meeting, Sept. 21-23. This church, one 
of the four in the State organized before 1700, 
a year ago observed its 225th anniversary, 
and today, with its efficient pastor, Rev. L. H. 
Thayer, promises centuries more of good 
service. The building is on the original site, 
at the center of the city. Portsmouth and its 
surroundings are full of historic interest. 
The people are hospitable, and freely open 
their doors to comfortable homes. 

Rey. H. P. Dewey, in the opening sermon, 
struck with vigor and clearness a good key- 
note for such a meeting. His subject was 
Born from Above, or the Spirit of the World 
Overcome by the Spirit of Christ. The rem- 
edy for the worldliness which dominates our 
day is in a spiritual life deep within the soul, 
ruling all actions and relations of life. 

The discussion upon the Sunday school, led 
by Rey. C. F. Robinson and Rey. C. H. Dut- 
ton, was strong and helpful. It is easier to 
see the defects, to deplore the small results 
from the Sunday school work, than to find the 
remedy. The speakers held the teachers rig- 
_ idly responsible for giving the best in them— 
by preparation, by teaching, by inspiration, 
by personal contact with the pupils. The 
teachers need not be theologians; they must 
b2 living interpreters of the Bible; they must 
be living channels of spiritual power. 

Quite a lengthy discussion was strongly sus- 
tained upon the higher criticism and the 
churches. President Murkland considered its 
relation to the pulpit. After defining it asa 
method of study which had already changed 
the emphasis upon many utterances in regard 
to the Bible, he dwelt upon the fact that the 
pulpit could not ignore its results thus far, 
nor afford to withhold careful study of its 
progress and opinions. As criticism, it is not 
to be prominent in the preaching which has 
one supreme message—the gospel. Judge I. 
W. Smith, in a carefully prepared paper, said 
that the pew should welcome all light and 
study thrown upon the Bible calmly, because 
it believes ina Vible that will bear investiga- 
tion, because it needs all the help it can get 
from the best minds. It should not tolerate 
irreverence, or a spirit destructive of a clear 
faith in the great verities of redemption. 

The address of Pres. W. J. Tucker upon 
Social Righteousness was in his best style and 
vigor of thought, showing how through long 
study the subject had grasped his whole be- 
ing, and filtered into all the spirit and force of 
the man. After definition and illustration he 
enforced the truth that the exposed side of 
our civilization needed, must have, personal 
righteousness carried out into all social rela- 
tions. There must be a habit of mind for 
which we have not been trained to grasp the 
very spirit of social righteousness, a realiza- 
tion that a law of trade cannot supplant the 
human element in our relation to ethers; that 
the emphasis must be laid upon character, not 
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condition; that the interest of man in man 
must rule. 

The worship of the church was practically 
considered by Rev. H. P. Peck as affected by 
the use of liturgy, by Rev. G. E. Hall, D. D., 
as related to the evening service, and by Rev. 
P. E. Bourne as aided by observing the Chris- 
tian year. The discussion was suggestive, 
and kept to the one thought of deepening de- 
votion. 

The benevolent societies were ably repre- 
sented by Dr. Daniels, Rey. G. A. Hood and 
Dr. W. A. Duncan. Drs. Whittlesey and Rich- 
ardson spoke for the disabled ministers. The 
Home Missionary Sotiety showed by its re- 
ports a year of good work, and the meeting of 
the Cent Institution and Missionary Union 
was fully attended by the women. It is a 
pleasant fact to note that the governor of the 
State is the president of the Home Missionary 
Society, and not only presides at its meetings 
but gives it his best services. 

The closing sermon, by Rev. W. L. Ander- 
son, was a strong plea for the cross as the 
center of the world’s hope. 


The Wisconsin State Convention 


In lovely Ripon, the seat of Ripon College, 
made lovelier still year by year by the reaction 
of college culture upon naturally beautiful 
surroundings, the Congregational churches of 
Wisconsin have held last week their annual 
convention, with Rev. A. L. P. Loomis as mod- 
erator. Brilliant autumnal skies, cool tonie 
air, bountiful hospitality, timely topics, inter- 
esting reports, inspiring addresses—all helped 
to*make the Ripon convention memorable. 
Very noticeable in Wisconsin conventions al- 
ways is the spirit of good fellowship. A 
genial secretary from Boston alloyed our self- 
complacency by the naive remark that a cer- 
tain pair of reports were the best he had ever 
heard in a Western association, but we for- 
gave him and continued to think we were hay- 
ing an exceptionally good convention. 

The program was crowded. Reports of 
standing committees and addresses of secre- 
taries were a bit too prominent perhaps. At 
least the convention thought so and by vote 
made provision for a considerable reduction in 
the time occupied by reports hereafter. 
Courtesy to the honored secretaries forbade 
a similar vote respecting them. 

The principal topies presented in reports of 
standing committees—not diseussed for lack of 
opportunity—were: Christian Education, So- 
ciology, Temperance, The Sabbath, Christian 
Endeavor and Christian Unity. The two ad- 
dresses occasioning most comment between 
sessions were The New Humanity and the 
Sabbath Day, by Rey. R. C. Denison, and A 
Proposal of Some Modifications of Our Con- 
gregational Polity, by Rev. W. W. Rose. Mr. 
Denison advocated guardedly, yet acutely, the 
use of the Sabbath in ministry to the abundant 
life of the new humanity, life animal and 
wsthetic as well as moral and spiritual. Mr. 
Rose touched the weak spot in our Congrega- 
tional polity, the delay and damage to churches 
and ministers involved in pastoral changes 
and argued for a ‘‘ stationing committee ”’ in the 
manner of the reorganized Methodist Church 
of Canada. Rev. J. R. Smith also read a sug- 
gestive paper on right placing of emphasis on 
Christian teaching and preaching. The con- 
vention sermon by President Eaton of Beloit 
on The Mediatorship of Christ was strong, 
thoughtful and spiritual. The important mat- 
ters agreed upon were: Making the third 
Sabbath in October temperance Sabbath in 
churches and Sunday schools ; partial approval 
only of the proposal of the co-operating com- 


‘mittee of the district of the Interior that an 


auxiliary to the American Board be organized 
in Wisconsin and the appointment instead of 
a committee of three for the promotion of for- 
eign missionary interests; reaffirmation of 
sympathy with the Wisconsin Sabbath Asso- 
ciation; providing for a committee to secure 
such changes in the administration of En- 
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deavor Academy as shall justify the conven- 
tion in giving it their unqualified approval; 
providing for the closer connection of the wom~ 
an’s missionary meetings with the convention ; 
and putting the meeting of the convention 
forward one week. 

One evening session was devoted to a young 
people’s meeting, and at another Pres. C. K. 
Adams of the State University made a strong 
address on The Churches and the State Uni- 
versity. 

At the Wisconsin Home Missionary Soci-- 
ety’s twenty-fifth annual meeting the reports 
showed no debts incurred—in spite of about. 
$8,000 only of receipts to meet $12,000 of ex— 
penses, the difference being made up out of 
the reserve held in the form of invested lega— 
cies—and a work for the year full of enecour- 
agement. 

Wisconsin is unique in respeet of her home 
missionary machinery, the southern half be- 
ing self-supporting and under the care of the 
State society, and the northern part receiving 
funds from the national society and being 
under its care. In the entire State ten new 
churches have been organized during the 
year, the entire number now under missionary 
care being 106, and the entire number of 
churches in the State about 250 as against 200° 
twenty-five years ago. The net gain is more 
significant than at first glance it appears to be, 
for the number of lapsed churches is great. 
In the Southwestern Convention the lapsed 
ehurches are as many as the living ones. 
The shifting of population and displacement of 
original settlers by people of foreign birth ex— 
plain the situation. 

The woman’s meetings were held for the 
most part with doors closed against the men. 
But at the one public session, the woman's 
missionary hour, Mrs. Dr. Ide of Milwaukee 
read a characteristic paper on Men and Mis-— 
sions, and Miss Wyckoff of China spoke on 
The West and the Far East. The Wisconsiz 
Branch of the W. B. M. I. followed on Friday 
with three sessions, closing with a young 
people’s rally addressed by Miss Wyckoff and 
others. sa Ore 


Massachusetts Endeavorers 


The genius of the president of the Massa— 
chusetts Christian Endeavor Union, Rey. E. 
P. Farnham of Salem, was demonstrated im 
the annual 
Lynn. It is significant, also, of the inereas- 
ing mental and spiritual demands of our young 
people that such an unusual program could be 
arranged, prove so attractive and be success- 
fully carried out. The topics were eminently 
practical—not so much along the mechanies of 
organization as its dynamies—and bearing 
directly upon the cultivation of the highest 
character and service. 

Among the pulpit teachers of note and excel- 
lence were: Rey. Drs. D. 8. Clark, H. C. Mabie, 
W. H. P. Faunee, A. Z. Conrad, J. L. Barton, 
Wallace Nutting, a. W. Moore, H. L. Moore- 
house and Rey. Messrs. C. P. Mills and ©. E. 
Jefferson; among the laymen: Prof. A. R- 
Wells, Ray Greene Huling, Frederick Fosdick 
and William Shaw. The Endeavor leaders 
were present in full strength. Besides those 
mentioned Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark, Seere- 


tary Baer, Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Hill, Miss Nel- 


lie G. Jerome and Mrs. L. W. Miller partici- 
pated in the proceedings. f 

Both days were filled with words good for 
the soul. Each session had its own theme, a 
special mission and message. For the first it 
was A Morning Vision. It was emphatically 
a gospel one, considering A Redeemed World 
—Christ’s Ideal—Our Endeavor, Christ’s Sal- 
vation Sufficient for All Men, and Our Part in 
the Work. Themes at other sessions were 


‘An Afternoon Meditation upon The Christian 


Endeavor Society at Work for Christ Through 
the Church, in Public Worship, Preaching, 
the Bible School, the Boys, the Tenth Legion. 
An Evening Inspiration contained addresses 
upon The Broadening of Patriotism, The New 


convention held last week in . 
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Evangelism, The Ideal of Christian Citizen- 
ship in Church and State and The Vital Test 
of Christian Endeavor. A Girding for Toil 
led to a discussion of Endeavor’s Purpose, A 
Field of Promise showed the garden of the 
future church in its Juniors, and Our Com- 
mission was the theme of the closing night, 
when The Present Needs and Resources were 
forcibly presented. 

The consecration services were conducted 
by Dr. F. E. Clark, Secretary Baer and Rev. 
F. M. Gardner, the newly elected president. 
The early morning prayer meeting led by Mr. 
Shaw on High Rock, 287 feet above the sea, 
was a memorable occasion. Throughout the 
convention frequent moments were given to 
devotion, proving inspirational and helpful. 
Unquestionably the gathering of Bay State 
Endeayorers in ’97 was the most valuable in 
the history of the union. The decision to go 
to Brockton next year meets with much favor. 
Plymouth County has never entertained the 
convention. With a corps of energetic offi- 
eials, the outlook for Christian Endeavor in 
this State is bright. We Pas 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Michigan Christian Advocate says: 
“The present agitation among the laymen of 
our chureh, especially in Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, is no more nor less 
than a reaction against the ultra ecclesiasti- 
cism of a few ministerial leaders. The con- 
tention set up by Bishop Merrill in 1868, and 
ever since, that the entire disciplinary chap- 
ter pertaining to the general conference is ex- 
elusively under control of the annual confer- 
ences and can be modified only by a three- 
fourths vote of the preachers, is bearing its 
logical fruit, viz.: a feeling that our church is 
hierarchal, that the preachers have too much 
‘power, that the laymen are not properly rep- 


’ resented in the government, and all that.” 


ABROAD 


A Roman Catholic correspondent of the 
London Chronicle, describing the conference 
of Roman Catholic theologians recently held 
at Fribourg, says: ‘‘The startling thing is 
that this vast and representative body of 
Catholic thinkers were evidently assured that 
no obseurantist exercise of ‘authority’ was 
now to be expected, and that the time had 
come to declare their acceptance.of what their 
widest-minded men feel free to accept in the 


‘views which are current in the scientific 


‘world outside.’”” They first selected an Amer- 
jean scientist, Dr. Zahm, an evolutionist, as 


‘president. In discussing Catholic democracy 


“the younger clergy of allnations and the lay 
contingents from Belgium, Germany and the 
English-speaking countries were all of one 
mind that the anti-popular thunders of the 
French ecclesiastics of the old school and 
their helpless ‘fear of the people’ were not 
only absurd in themselves, but were a grave 
danger to the whole future of Catholicism.” 
What he says about Biblical criticism is espe- 
cially interesting: ‘‘ Although the Roman 
Chureh has never condemned the main theses 
of the modern criticism in the way in which 
Scottish orthodoxy condemned Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, it has been supposed, not without 
reason, that none but the most conservative 
views proukd be expressed in Catholic assem- 
blies. At Fribourg, on the contrary, all the 
burning questions have been frankly dis- 
eussed by masters entirely competent, and 
the views expressed and received with almost 
unanimous approval have been as advanced 
as the most thoroughgoing modern could de- 
sire. It is safe to say that neither in the 
English nor in the Scottish churches could 
such views be publicly set forth without pro- 
voking a whirlwind of opposition.”’ 


For the first time in many years the United 


_ States Treasury has so much gold in stock 


that it feels justified in refusing deposits. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Tir. Debs and the Social Democracy 

In Chicago Mr. Debs is not quite so ready to 
fight as, judging from the report of his speech 
there, he was in St. Louis. Nor is he willing 
that the Social Democracy should be held re- 
sponsible for such anarchistic utterances as 
were recently made in one of the branch or- 
ganizations. Mr. Debs says that the only 
revolution he desires is to come through the 
ballot, that he does not want to take any one’s 
life, nor to have any of his followers or as- 
sociates risk their lives in a social battle. 
‘We need our men in the ranks, not in the 
grave. I am opposed to violence, bloodshed 
and retaliation on principle. I do not believe 
in the eye to eye policy.’’ It looks now as if 
the more conservative members of the labor 
organizations were coming to the front, and 
as if these unions would take a position in 
which they can win the sympathy of all 
friends of labor and absolute justice. We 
are looking forward with much eagerness to 
the meeting in the interests of labor to be held 
in this city Sept. 27. 


The National University Again 

The Inter-Ocean of Sept. 20 has a letter 
from Mr. Robert P. Porter, dated London, 
Sept. 2, in which the character of this Chi- 
cago institution is described. Mr. Porter 
states that early in the year Professor Mendel 
of Lee, Eng., applied for information as to 
the way in which the degree of Ph.D. or 
LL. BD. could be secured. He first wrote to 
the agent of the university, Rev. S. Horne, 
and later to F. W. Harkins of Chicago, the 
chancellor, who. desired that money for the 
degree should be forwarded to him. Jan. 19 
Mr. Harkins wrote Mr. Mendel for specimens 
of his translations from the German, and for 
a fee of $75, which, he added, was somewhat 
less than his usual price. The translations 
seem to have taken the place of the thesis 
ordinarily required. At any rate, Mr. Hark- 
ins wrote, March 8, that the degree of Ph. D. 
had been granted by the council. The docu- 
ment certifying to this fact was sent in due 
time, and for it and other matters connected 
with it, such as entrance fees, fellowship and 
graduation, the sum of $91 was paid. 

Mr. Mendel seems to have been so well sat- 
isfied with his purchase that he proposed to 
urge his friends to obtain degrees, he himself 
to receive twenty-five per cent. of the fees as 
commission. To this proposal Mr. Harkins 
agreed, although he wrote that twenty per 
cent. was the usual commission. June 23 Mr. 
Harkins wrote: ‘‘ You are doing splendidly, 
and I trust you will reap a rich harvest from 
your labors.”’ July 1 he asks Mr. Mendel to 
have the fees sent directly tohim. About this 
time Mr. Mendel wrote the Chicago police for 
information as to the institution, and upon 
the information thus obtained repudiated the 
whole affair as tending to bring discredit upon 
his name. 

During the summer this habit of selling de- 
grees in England was brought to the attention 
of Parliament. Aug. 17 Mr. Harkins wrote: 
“You need not be alarmed in the least. The 
result is we have been immensely advertised.’ 
This seems to prove that Mr. Harkins grants 
degrees to persons who have not studied in 
his university, and that sometimes even the 
usually required tests of fitness for a degree 
are dispensed with. It is certain that the 
Chicago police and a good many others who 
have visited the university, or have made 
themselves acquainted with its methods of 
degree-granting, have reported unfavorably. 
The presidents of Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton, in reply to letters from a member of the 
English Parliament, said that no reputable 
university in the United States would sell a 
degree at any price, and they also said that the 
National University of [llinois has no recog- 
nized standing among institutions of learning. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Harkins has a school on 
Throop Street, Chicago, as he advertises. The 


buildings are there. Probably good instruc- 
tion in the various departments of study pur- 
sued is given. Very likely different persons 
have been employed to teach in these various 
schools—legal, industrial, academic, divinity 
and the like. But the question is, should Mr. 
Harkins be encouraged to sell degrees to those 
who are willing to buy them, and who are not 
likely to obtain them from the ordinary e¢ol- 
lege or university? At the price which Mr. 
Mendel is said to have paid for his Ph. D., it 
would seem as if there were a large margin of 
profit for Mr. Harkins. The question is cer- 
tainly suggested whether degrees would be 
granted by this university were it not for the 
profit there is in granting them. It is very 
difficult to get at all the methods of this insti- 
tution. It is enough to say that while its de- 
grees may be as valuable as some that better 
known institutions grant, there are few per- 
sons who possess them who would willingly 
confess that they had bought them from Mr. 
Harkins. 


Here and There 

Dr. John Henry Barrows speaks enthusi- 
astically of the prospects’ of the Kenwood 
Presbyterian Church, of which he has now 
become pastor. It is thought that in the 
course of a few months‘the church will be 
able to build on Drexel Boulevard, and will 
thus at once come into the first rank of our 
churches. Rey. Bb. R. Bulkley having re- 
signed the pastorate of the Unity Church 
(Unitarian), it is reported that Rev. Robert 
Collyer, its former pastor, will fill its pulpit a 
few weeks or long enough to rally its scattered 
membership and inspire it with the necessary 
enthusiasm for vigorous service. It is no se- 
eret that the church has not held its own for 
several years, and that it has been a serious 
question with some of its supporters whether 
it could be permanently maintained. Rey. 
Marcus Fagg, formerly assistant of Dr. T. C. 
Hall of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, has 
accepted an invitation to assist Rev. Dr. 
Judson Titsworth in Plymouth Church, Mil- 
waukee. 


Armour Institute 

One need only visit this institute to be con- 
vinced of the greatness and necessity of the 
work it is doing. Applicants for admission 
this year are in excess of those of previous 
years, and beyond the capacity of the build- 
ings to accommodate. Professor Roney, in 
the absence of Dr. Gunsaulus, acting presi- 
dent, expresses his satisfaction at the pros- 
pects for the coming year. With a corps of 
instructors admirably fitted for the places 
they fill, and enthusiasm on the part of the 
more than one thousand students who are here 
seeking an education or special instruction in 
some department of industry, with tuition so 
low that few are unable to pay it, it is evident 
that Armour Institute is filling a great place 
among the training schools of the city. Lewis 
Institute, now in its second year, has received 
over 160 new students, and its professors have 
spent a week in examining and classifying 
them. With their former pupils they will 
have all they care for. 

The attendance at our Western colleges 
promises this year to be larger than ever. 
Beloit will have a Freshman Class of seventy, 
twenty or more being young women. Work 
upon Emerson Hall, the dormitory for young 
women provided for by Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
will be pushed rapidly forward. The pros- 
pects of large classes at Illinois and Knox 
Colleges are good. More have applied for 
entrance at the State University, Champaign, 
than usual, probably because the equipment 
of the university has been greatly improved, 
and because in certain departments instruction 
here has always been as good as the best. 
Over one hundred professors are connected 
with the institution. 


Chicago, Sept. 25. FRANKLIN. 
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Autumn Fire 


The fires of the autumn are burning high; 
Bright the trees in the wood are blazing— 
A wall of flame from the brilliant sky 
Down to the fields where the cattle are 
grazing. 
O the warm, warm end of the year! 
Even the shrubs their red hearts render; 
All the bushes are bright with cheer 
And the tamest vine has a touch of splendor. 


The fires of autumn are burning low; 
Blow, ye winds, and cease not blowing! 
Blow the flames to a ruddier show, 
Heap the coals to a hotter glowing. 
Ah, the chill, chill end of the year! 
Naught is left but a few leaf flashes ; 
White is the death stone, white and drear, 
Over a desolate world of ashes. 
—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


The article by President 
an “alae to Canfield in this department 
is likely to attract wide at- 
tention on account of the novelty of the 
experiment proposed, which shatters a 
cherished ideal of education without re- 
gard to sex. Taken in conjunction with 
the new school for both mistress and maid 
just opened by the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, and with 
the reconstruction at Lasell Seminary, 
referred to elsewhere, the article indicates 
how strong is the trend toward engaging 
educated women to start reforms in our 
kitchens. In this connection we recom- 
mend a perusal of Helen Watterson 
Moody’s paper in Scribner’s for August, 
in which she makes this frank confession: 
“T would gladly have exchanged my small 
birthright of Latin and Greek for the 
ability to make one single respectable 
mess of anything half so good as pot- 
tage.”” As things are now, it is useless 
to try and dissuade an American girl, bit- 
ten with a desire for self-support, from 
entering shop or factory instead of domes- 
tic service. But if her college-bred sister 
dignifies the calling, she may be induced 
to change her views. 


George Eliot used to say that 
the terrible waste which she 
saw all about her in the world was 
throughout her life a heavy burden, 
and doubtless every prudent housekeeper 
shares this feeling. The largest leakage 
in our own country is in food products. 
We have been told, until our ears are 
hardened to the statement, that the 
French nation could be well nourished 
on what we dump into garbage barrels. 
Another source of wastefulness is our 
disposition of worn-out or discarded cloth- 
ing, and we note with satisfaction that 
some of the women’s clubs in large cities 
have devised a scheme for utilizing such 
garments according to scientific princi- 
ples. A committee is organized to col- 
lect, assort and mend the clothing, which 
is then placed for sale, at.a nominal price, 
in a store convenient to the homes of the 
deserving poor. This plan checks that 
indiscriminate giving whereby a needy 
washerwoman, for instance, becomes the 
recipient of a useless ball dress when 
her children are suffering for stockings. 
Then, too, the purchaser gets a better ar- 
ticle, at a sale of the sort described, than 
if she bought cheap, new goods,destitute 
ef wearing qualities. Let it be charitably 


Old Clothes 
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remembered that many poor women have 
not the time, even if they possessed the 
requisite skill, to repair garments accord- 
ing to the thrifty fashion of our grand- 
mothers, and if others do this work for 
them it is only one way of fulfilling the 
law of Christ by supplementing their lim- 
itations. 


Rational Living 
BY ANNA BARROWS 

Vacation days are over and the schools 
and routine work @verywhere are being 
adjusted for another year. Would we 
need as long vacations if we lived ration- 
ally the other eight or ten months? 
Could we not have longer vacations if 
we were willing to live more economically 
the rest of the year? Should not our 
schools teach more about the relation of 
food to health and the need of a wiser 
expenditure of money? These are ques- 
tions to be considered carefully. 

When we remember how much of 
Christ’s effort while on earth was ex- 
pended upon the physical nature of man- 
kind it is amazing that his followers have 
considered similar work of so little im- 
portance. A sound body is an essential 
foundation for a sound mind, yet at the 
formative period in life boys and girls are 
taught almost everything except the gov- 
ernment of their appetites and the wise 
selection of foods. We learn to admire 
music and pictures which are indorsed by 
the best judges, but with foods “I don’t 
like it” is a sufficient standard. In all 
boarding schools there are German tables 
and French tables, and would-be athletes 
have their training tables, but the proper 
selection of food by the average individ- 
ual receives no attention. The dietaries 
may be planned carefully, yet the individ- 
ual choice often will throw the whole ar- 
rangement out of line. 

Stewards and matrons in schools, col- 
leges and hospitals frequently are ex- 
pected to make “bricks without straw” 
and yet satisfy the whims of pupils and 
teachers even more notional. It is a 
question whether it would not be wiser 
for teachers to be served in a separate 
dining-room where their whims could not 
influence the young people under them. 
The gain in decorum through their pres- 
ence will not always balance the harm 
done by their pet notions in eating and 
drinking. 

Teachers often have no definite knowl- 
edge of the nutritive or money value of 
certain dishes, and serve in so lavish a 
fashion that much is wasted. Ataschool 
where there was always an abundance 
the matron remonstrated with some teach- 
ers because an expensive preserve was 
served so generously that half of it went 
into the waste bucket afterward, since it 
was so rich that the girls could eat but 
little. The only response was: ‘‘O, we 
couldn’t serve Jess, the girls would think 
we were mean.’ 

The day will come when the person who 
is to act as steward in a school or college 
will be chosen as carefully as its presi- 
dent. Too often they are treated as far 
lower in rank than the teachers, and this 
is one reason why it is difficult to secure 
suitable persons for such positions. A 
refined woman, matron in a girls’ board- 
ing school in Massachusetts, recently told 
me of her chagrin when accidentally she 
entered the room where the teachers’ 
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weekly meeting was being held. The 
lines had been so sharply drawn she was 
made to feel that she had intruded. To 
outsiders it would seem as if the food of 
the students had too intimate a relation 
to their mental ability to be ignored at 
these weekly councils. 

Too many well-educated (?) people fail 


to recognize that systematic study of one ~ 


subject may furnish mental discipline as 
well as another. Since this is true, in 
cases where all training must of neces- 
sity be limited, why not teach subjects of 
direct practical value as well as those be- 
yond the round of daily life? The ad- 
vantage which might be derived from 
manual training is shown by the condi- 
tion of affairs in a school for Negroes in 
the South. A teacher is employed for 
classes in sewing and cooking, but she is 
at constant disadvantage because the 
branches are not a part of the regular 
curriculum, and pupils who come to her 
must make up the work done in other 
classes during the same period. This is 
not a boarding school, but there is a com- 
mon kitchen and each girl is allowed to 
mess for herself. The result of this ar- 
rangement is that if a girl rises late she 
does not trouble to get a suitable break- 
fast; all the meals are irregular and, con- 
sequently, the girls are in no condition to 
study. Working thus by themselves, the 
students continue to live as they did at 
home, and gain little from the school 
which they can apply at home. 

If the benevolent people supporting the 
school would have a trained matron, or 
give the teacher of cookery a chance to 
guide those girls in boarding themselves, 
and would give proper recognition to the 
lessons in household science, the pupils 
would go home with new respect for 
work. Moreover, they would have a kind 
of knowledge more applicable to their 
homes than much which is considered 
more important by the directors of the 
school. f 

Were proper attention given to utiliz- 
ing the full value of our food materials, 
enough money might be saved to support 
schools, hospitals or publie libraries in 
many communities now deploring their 
lack. Missionaries could be supported 
royally on what we waste. Can we not 
hear the Master saying, ‘‘Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost’? We 
are beginning to listen to the clamor of 
wage-earners for better pay, and we tell 
them that when they know better how to 
use what they have they will be trusted 
with more, and other pretty truths of the 
same order. But have we any right to 
blame them when we see the apathy of 
the so-called upper classes? Do we not 
all know Christian people who allow 
themselves to live in a manner wasteful 
alike of money, time and strength? Be- 
cause the A’s or B’s, a trifle higher in the 
social scale, set a fashion of extravagant 
living they must follow. 

There are many persons who have not 
learned to say, “We cannot afford it.” 
And this is especially true regarding their 
food supply. When we learn to buy our 
food understandingly, cook it simply and 
without waste and eat it wisely we can 
afford money for many good causes and 
will have stronger bodies and happier 
minds. If the thinking people in our 
communities will face these qu 
squarely they will be settled, and ‘the: 
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thoughtless ones who have wasted their 
abundance and set bad fashions for those 
less wealthy ultimately will follow the 
lead of sound minds in sound bodies. 


An Experiment in the Education 
of Girls 


BY PRES. JAMES H. CANFIELD 


The State University of Ohio, one of 
those institutions maintained by the peo- 
ple for the advancement of the children 
of the people, has never been quite satis- 
fied with its own treatment of young 
women. True, it has been co-educational 
without a question, as all State institu- 
tions must be, and it has always had 
bright young women in the ranks of its 
students. But the work for young men 
has always had a definite aim and pur- 
pose, something quite beyond that rather 
intangible thing known as general cul- 
ture, while that for young women has 
never seemed to lead anywhere, except to 
teaching. One young woman has distin- 
guished herself and her sex by carrying 
with great success the course in electrical 
engineering; and is now in charge of im- 
portant work in one of the great electri- 
cal manufacturing plants of this country. 
But this is a single exception to the 
almost invariable rule that young women 
do not enter the technical courses. In 
the college of arts, one of the six ‘colleges 
that make up the university, the young 
men all understand that they are laying 
sure and broad foundations for either of 
the four great professions, and so are en- 
couraged with a sense of the fitness as 
well as of the fitting-ness in their work. 
But the young women know that in the 

~ natural and proper course of events their 
after life will be out of the direct line of 
their university work, and in a certain 
sense will oppose the continuance of this 
work. They naturally, therefore, lack a 


certain definiteness of aim that is essential * 


to all hopeful and successful endeavor. 
Without university precedent, as far as 
known, the Ohio State University has en- 
tered upon an effort to adapt a part of its 
work, at least, more closely to the future 
of the average woman, and to do this 
with university methods, and in a way 
that will not in the slightest detract from 
the high standards which the institution 
has hitherto maintained. It has estab- 
lished a department of domestic science 
and a course in domestic science which 
opens this fall. The course is full four 
years, with the same requirements for en- 
trance that are laid upon others entering 
the college, running to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in domestic science. 


_ Aside from the work in the department 


that gives the course its name, students 
in all classes work in the same way, un- 
der the same instructors, with the same 
laboratory equipment and with the same 
methods as all other students in the uni- 
versity. The course is exceedingly liberal 
in general culture. Among the sciences 
are chemistry, botany, economic entomol- 
ogy, floriculture, horticulture, physiology 
and general hygiene and physical training. 
There is thorough drill in both theoretic 
and applied rhetoric, in modern language, 
English literature, mathematics, political 
-econdmy and history. In the last year of 
the course two-thirds of the work is en- 
tirely elective. 

Throughout the entire course, taking a 
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little less than one-third of the time of 
the student, is the work in domestic sci- 
ence. Here again the instruction is with 
the most approved university methods, 
under skilled instructors and with ample 
equipment. And here again is constant 
laboratory work, daily practice in the 
work which every young woman ought to 
understand, and which she is imperfectly 
taught at home, if taught at all. It is not 
work along the line of the trade school, 
though some of our friends have charac- 
terized the course as designed to make 
“kitchen mechanics and teapot engi- 
neers.” It is to give to each student full 
and exact and scientific knowledge of the 
work which she must at least oversee if 
it is to be done thoroughly, efficiently and 
economically as well as healthfully and 
artistically. In general, the work includes 
cookery, with instruction in the utility 
and cost .of fuels, the construction of 
stoves and ranges, the comparative nutri- 
tive values of foods, the chemistry of the 
human body, the effect of cooking upon 
the digestibility of foods, general cookery 
and invalid cookery; first aid to the in- 
jured and general nursing; household 
economics, that is, the situation of a 
house, the planning and construction of 
a house, light, heat, ventilation, water 
supply, plumbing, sewers, disinfection, 
the ordering of housework, simple domes- 
tic accounts and how to keep them, and 
laundry work; sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery, the production and manufac- 
ture of materials, the choice and treat- 
ment of materials; the study of line, form, 
color and texture as applied to dress- 
making and millinery; plain sewing, art 
needlework and all forms of designing, 
drafting, cutting, etc., as applied to dress- 
making and millinery; art in the house- 
hold, with studies and practice in color 
schemes and in all forms of decoration. 

The university believes that a young 
woman taking this course will be as well 
educated, in every sense of the word, as 
one who carries any other course in our 
curriculum. She will be better educated 
than one who does not take this course in 
the sense of more complete and rational 
preparation for her life work, or for that 
which must necessarily form a large and 
important part of her life work. Changes 
will be made in the form of this course de- 
termined by experience, but the general 
outline will remain as at present. Itisan 
experiment, and as such will be regarded 
askance by many even intelligent people, 
even by some who are themselves en- 
gaged in education. There is much in 
tradition and public opinion that we 
must overcome. But we count upon the 
good sense of mothers and of the young 
women themselves, and we believe that 
this movement will succeed. 


‘Pure Drinking Water 
A PHYSICIAN’S VIEW 


The establishment of the germ theory 
of disease leads naturally to the consider- 
ation of the means by which these germs 
are transferred. Probably no medium is 
more common than drinking water. Epi- 
demic after epidemic has been traced di- 
rectly to this source. Moreover, the late 
summer and early autumn seem to be 
specially dangerous. Possibly this is due 
to the fact that people drink more. Or it 
may be that, wearied by the heat and 
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labors of the summer, they are more sus- 
ceptible. On the other hand, the uniform 
warmth of summer favors the growth of 
the germs, which are thus ready to float 
off at the first opportunity to the source 
of supply of drinking water. 

Mankind escapes many a danger through 
the warnings of taste or smell. But, alas! 
too often neither of these will tell of the 
impurity of water. There have been re- 
ported numerous cases of clear, cool, 
sparkling water which was proved to be 
loaded with germs. Deserted by his spe- 
cial senses, man must rely on that higher 
and more efficient ally, his common sense. 

Does your drinking water come from 
the public waterworks? Then, if the 
health of the city or town is usually good, 
you need only look after the pipes in your 
own house and grounds. Do not let sew- 
age flow into the earth through which the 
pipe runs. Keep the ends of faucets 
clean. Flush the drain pipes occasionally 
with a strong, hot solution of copperas. 
Look out for corners and cracks in sinks. 

If, however, your drinking water comes 
from a private well or aqueduct, take 
pains to learn whether itis likely to be con- 
taminated. Fluids in the surface of the 
earth move only in the strata of loam or 
sand. It is an easy matter, by a little 
digging about your well orspring, to learn 
whether from any possible source of 
trouble the strata dip toward or away 
from your well. Surface water, of course, 
you will exclude. If the pump and sink 
are nearly over the well, extra care should 
be taken to keep the drain pipes tight. 

If you suspect the drinking water at all, 
boil all that is used, either for drinking 
or for household purposes. If you have 
much reason for suspicion, promptly dis- 
card its use entirely until such time as 
the local or State health experts assure 
you of its safety. R. W. H. 


The Children’s Summer Souve- 
nirs 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS 

Many boys and girls who have been 
fortunate enough to spend their vaca- 
tions in the country or by the seashore 
have brought home trophies which the 
grown people may call “‘clutter.’”’ There 
are ways to arrange these stones, dried 
grasses, pressed ferns, photographs, sea- 
weed, shells and pieces of birch bark ina 
manner to make them doubly valuable, 
either to keep or to give away, because 
they are associated with your happy vaca- 
tion. And there will be far more pleasure 
in arranging them all neatly, or in using 
them as material for gifts, than in tucking 
them away in a box on a closet shelf. 

First of all it would be well to make a 
cabinet for the trophies you wish to pre- 
serve in their original form. Here will 
be kept the stones and shells, the fine 
specimen of lichen, the fossil, the for- 
tunate four-leafed clover, pressed and 
mounted, and the branch with the bird’s 
nest, which you brought home finding it 
was empty. A first-rate cabinet can be 
made out of cigar boxes, glued or screwed 
together, regularly or irregularly. The 
lids can be cut to form little shelves in 
each compartment of the cabinet. Any 
shallow box will serve for a cabinet, if 
thin shelves are fitted in four or five 
inches apart. The cabinets will show 
stones and shells to the best advantage if 
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dark in color. The cigar box cabinet will 
look well in its original color, perhaps 
oiled slightly. The pine cabinet must be 
painted black, or some dark shade, inside 
and outside. The whole is to yest on 
small iron brackets screwed to the wall. 
Everything put into your cabinet ought 
to be labeled and dated. The place where 
secured, and perhaps the scientific name 
of a specimen, if you have found it out, 
will make the memento seem much more 
interesting. 

Many a gift can be selected or made 
from your collection. A bit of fossil or a 
smooth stone will make a paper-weight 
far more acceptable and interesting than 
the fancy pieces of glass sold for the pur- 
pose. Seaweeds mounted upon cards, the 
work of spreading out the specimens with 
a fine brush being all-done in a bowl of 
clear water, will furnish material for 
making small booklets, boxes, trays, cal- 
endar panels and frames. The last are 
made, of course, by cutting a frame from 
some heayy material, mat board being 
very good, and then floating the seaweeds 
upon it according to your own fancy. A 
print, most suitably a sea view—you can 
get many beautiful ones out of the maga- 
zines—is pasted behind the opening. Catch 
it lightly at the corners, if the print has 
margin enough, for to moisten it all around 
with gum may cause it to wrinkle when 
drying. Similar frames may be made by 
using small pressed ferns or clover leaves, 
and neatly pressed flowers for decoration. 
Thin bristol board, cut any desired shape, 
with seaweed mounted on it, will make a 
fairylike shade to hang on one side of a 
lamp or gas globe for shielding sensitive 
eyes. The tracery of the seaweed shows 
out clearly against the light. 

A sereen made from heavy mat board, 
cut into panels the right size, on each of 
which a souvenir photograph—one that 
you took yourself, perhaps—is mounted, 
will make a pretty ornament to stand on 
the top of your cabinet. Tie the panels 
together with narrow ribbon. Blue prints 
placed upon white board panels tied with 
blue ribbon will give a dainty color effect. 
Silver prints will mount well on gray 
board, and can be tied with any color. 

From birch bark what can you not 
make—pen-trays, cases to hold mounted 
photographs, frames for pictures, letter 
cases—your ingenuity will suggest a dozen 
other articles. Two things, easy to make, 
are especially suited to the use of birch 
bark. One is a thermometer panel that 
will outshine, in true beauty, all the 
painted plush and embroidered satin 
ones. It is simply any prettily marked 
oblong of bark, with the grain running 
crosswise, hung up with a narrow ribbon. 
To this panel is fastened a small ther- 
mometer. Let the ribbon used be one of 
the “‘old’”’ shades so prevalent now, dull 
green, or old rose. The other article is 
a cover for a plant pot—just a cylinder 
of birch bark into which the pot can be 
set. No bottom is needed. A beautiful 
addition it is to any plant. 

These suggestions, if carried out, will 
afford many pleasant hours of work, will 


bring orderly results out of a chaos of | 


summer souvenirs, and will double the 
value of your outing and the mementos it 
has yielded. — 


Archie, who had never seen gas-jets, had 
been away on a little visit. ‘And were you 
careful about going near the lamps?” asked 
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his mamma. ‘“‘They don’t have lamps,” re- 
plied the little fellow. ‘‘ They just light the 
end of the towel-rack.”— Woman’s Journal. 


Waymarks for Women 


A Mothers’ Day was observed in one of the 
public schools in Oakland, Cal., near the 
opening of the fall term and yielded a full 
harvest of inspiration to all who participated 
therein. But why not a parents’ day? Shoufd 
not fathers have some share besides the pay- 
ment of bills in the education of their off- 
spring? 

For the second “time in its history Bryn 
Mawr College has bestowed a fellowship 
upon an English woman. ‘The successful 
competitor, Miss Longbottom, won her spurs 
in mathematics and is entitled to a $500 fel- 
lowship for one year. She has had a brilliant 
career at Girton, and last year was one of the 
wranglers in the Cambridge mathematical 
tripos. An interchange of such educational 
favors is an admirable way to cement friend- 
ships between English-speaking women. 

Twenty years ago, when Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., arranged its robm for the 
teaching of cooking, it was the first and had 
no precedent to guide it, but the work was 
very well done, according to the science of 
that day. Although since then an Aladdin 
oven, electric cooking dishes, ete., have been 
added, yet recently the room has been refur- 
nished throughout, under the direction of Miss 
Anna Barrows, teacher of cooking at Lasell 
and editor of the American Kitchen Magazine. 
Now everything is in as good condition as the 
latest improvements will admit. 


Queen Victoria was over fifty when she 
began to learn Hindustanee, says Harper’s 
Bazar. The same is true in respect to Julia 
Ward Howe’s mastery of modern Greek. The 
queen writes her journal in Hindustanee, and 
two of her attendants are East“Indians, with 
whom she can converse daily in that tongue. 
The reason she gave when she began the study 
was that it is not right for a sovereign to rule 
so many subjects as she has in India of whose 
manner of speech she was ignorant. The his- 
tory of women’s achievement shows that some 
of the most useful work has been accom- 
plished after fifty—a comforting fact to the 
middle-aged. 

Clara Barton, who is now in Vienna at the 
meeting of the Red Cross Society, has attended 
five out of the six international conferences of 
that famous organization. America did not 
expect to be represented this year, but Miss 
Barton received a flood of letters insisting 
upon her presence in order that the story of 
her splendid achievement in Armenia might 
be told orally. It is a notable fact that, al- 
though there are well-equipped Red Cross 
societies all around the globe, the American 
society alone should enter Armenia for relief 
work. Miss Barton goes as the official repre- 
sentative of this country, and will make a re- 
port to President MeKinley on her return 
which will be printed before the meeting of 
Congress. . 

The Boston Food Fair, to be held in the re- 
modeled Mechanies Building, Oct. 4-30, has 
arranged for a woman’s department on a larger 
scale than ever before. The spacious banquet 
hall has been reserved for the Household 
Institute, in charge of Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, 
for several years an associate editor of 
the New England Farmer. There will be 
demonstration lessons in cookery, by well- 
known experts like Mrs. Lincoln and Miss 
Barrows, the uses of food products will be 
explained and there will be short popular talks 
on all subjects connected with household 
economics, including the care and training of 
children. The educational value of this de- 
partment to active housekeepers and intelligent 
mothers has been fully demonstrated in former 
fairs, but an effort has been made this year to 
give special prominence to the practical side 
of home life. - 
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Closet and Altar 
As the fading coals are rekindled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the heart. 


I am persuaded that after earnest prayer 
the mind is clearest and the will is freest 
and the judgment is wisest, and that then 
thoughts come to us mest nearly like di- 
vine messages. And after kneeling to 
God our first few steps are almost cer- 
tainly in the way of eternal life. It is 
after having drawn nigh to God that our 
feelings are most nearly like divine guid- 
ance.— William Mountford. 


I know not whether we are wearied 
enough in early manhood to realize our 
childhood and his Fatherhood; but wheir 
some years have passed and brought with 
them the daily burden of life, it is a won- 
derful comfort to have a second self 
which is a child; and when the work of 
the day is passed to lay our folded hands 
upon the knees of God, as once we did 
upon our mother’s knee and, looking up, — 
to say, “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 


You will live to recognize the wisdom 
of God’s choice for you. You will one 
day see that the thing you wanted was 
only second best. You will be surprised 
to remember that you once nearly broke 
your heart and spilt the wine of your life 
for what would never have satisfied you. 
... You will meet again your beloved. 
You will have again your love. You will 
become possessed of a depth of character, 
a breadth of sympathy, a fund of pa- 
tience, an ability to understand and help 
others, which, as you lay them at Christ’s 
feet for him to use, will make you glad 
that you were afflicted.—F’. B. Meyer. 


I stood amazed and whispered, Can it be 

That he hath granted all the boon I sought? 

How wonderful that he for me hath wrought! 

How wonderful that he hath answered me! 

O faithless heart! He said that he would hear 

And answer thy poor prayer ; and he hath heard 

And proved his promise. Wherefore didst thou 
fear? 

Why marvel that thy Lord hath kept his word ? 

More wonderful if he should fail to bless 

Expectant faith and prayer with good success. 


God of all patience, by whose long= 
suffering love alone we are permitted to 
continue in tbe opportunities of lffe, 
keep us in the quiet of thy presence all 
day long that we sin not in basty word 
or decd. We swifter than our provoca= 
tions, stronger tban our easily besetting 
sing and kinder than our own thougbt 
of otbers. fn our impatient bours, 
when anger burns witbin us and cries 
out for utterance, give us courage in the 
memory of thy love for self=restraint. 
fn the reflection of thy mercy may our 
faces sbine. Mn cheerful bours may we 
await tbe ripening of thy purpose. So 
teach us to weigh the bopes and fears, 
the joys and disappointments of this 
mortal life that we may know tbe worth 
of the enduring treasure of thy grace. 
Guard us from tbe folly of beart rest in 
earthly things. Bnlarge our souls in 
the good bope of eternal life througb 
Christ and make us willing instruments 
of service. Enable us to think in cbhare 
ity, to speak in kindness, to deal lovingly 
as well as justly in all relations and 
responsibilities of lite. And glorify thy= 
selt in us tbhrougb $esus Cbrist our 
Lord. Amen. 
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CULTIVATING A LOVE FOR BOOKS 


Susan Coolidge says: “If old tales were 
true and the gift-conferring fairies came to 
stand around a baby’s bed, each with a pres- 
ent in her hand, I think out of all that they 
could bestow I should choose for any child in 
whom I was interested these two things—a 
quick sense of humor and a love for books. 
There is nothing so lasting or so satisfying. 
Riches may take wings, beauty fade, grace 
vanish into fat, a sweet voice become harsh, 
rheumatism may cripple the fingers which 
played or painted so deftly—with each and 
all of these delightful things time may play 
sad tricks, but to life’s end the power to see 
the droll side of events is an unfailing cheer, 
and so long as eyes and ears last books fur- 
nish a world of interest and escape, whose 
doors stand always open.” 

The real lover of books is thus introduced 
into the best society of allages. At any time 
he can join the company of the brightest, 
keenest minds the world has ever known. 
The boy or girl who has formed a taste for 
the best literature has at least one strong, 
beautiful thread running through the warp of 
his life. 

Have not we as mothers, therefore, a duty 
to our children to foster and encourage their 
love for books? Ought we not even to try to 
create this love? Almost anything can be 
done with a very little child in this direction 
if the mother really desires this joy for her 
little one, if she herself fully believes in the 
value of the taste to be acquired. Of course 
she must care for the best literature herself if 
she expects her child todo so. If the mother’s 
time be limited, let the child see how much 
value is set upon the few minutes that can be 
taken for reading. 

With little babies the mother has an oppor- 
tunity that will never come again. Who can 
measure the value of the poem or song that 
lulls baby to dreamland? How can we know 
how great is the influence of hearing the best 
literature eyen though the babe cannot com- 
prehend a single word of it? Who knows the 
time when he does begin to understand? A 
psalm or some beautiful poem softly whis- 
pered into baby’s ear during the silent hours 
of the night, when he and his mother seem to 
be the only ones awake in all the world, may 
change and grow until it appears in the child, 
when grown to manhood, in some beautiful 
form that even the mother does not recognize. 

When baby is a little older, two or three 
years of age, comes the beginning of the moth- 
er’s reading aloud to him. The ‘children’s 
hour’? would be incomplete if given up en- 
tirely to a frolic and no time left for reading. 
The twilight hour is one of the most impres- 
sionable seasons. From now on in the child’s 
life is the mother’s grand opportunity to form 
and cultivate the taste for good books. Now 
must she begin to select and prune the reading. 
At this age she cannot choose Browning or 
Tennyson, but must select something that 
baby can at least grasp for. There are a great 
many children’s books with really beautiful 
language that even sinall children can under- 
stand. But, on the other hand, the mother 
should not descend to mere jingle and Mother 
Goose. | : 

Rhythm must have its place, but thought 
should not be excluded. Have you ever tried 
reading to a child, three or four years of age, 
Hiawatha’s Childhood? Many children are 
perfectly delighted with it. Of course others 
will prefer something else, but it is surprising 
to see how many children are pleased with 
the rhythm of the poem. They may not under- 
stand much of the meaning of the words, but 
some of the beauty of the poem will enter the 
soul to make it better. There is such a variety 
of poems by the best authors to please the 
little ones that surely the right style can be 
found for each particular child, from Bryant’s 
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Mothers in Council 


Robert of Lincoln to A Visit from St. Nicho- 
las. 

Prose, too, must have its place, and here 
come in all the beautiful kindergarten stories 
and morning talks. Notice the bent of each 
child’s mind. If one is fond of cats, read 
H. H.’s Letters from a Cat, and from the 
interest thus created gradually branch off to 
other topics. Great care is needed to awaken 
all sides of a child’s nature. If the boy loves 
dogs, collect scraps and selections about their 
bravery and intelligence. Interest him in Sir 
Walter Scott’s famous dogs. The aniinal 
world is one of the best teachers for children, 
and many and good are the books on all kinds 
of living creatures. Here is an excellent place 
to bring in Bible lessons and teachings. The 
creation of the fowls of the air and Christ’s 
illustrations of the sparrow’s falling to the 
ground will have a new and beautiful mean- 
ing if thus referred to. 

The various customs of the people of differ- 
ent nations are intensely interesting to many 
children. Jane Andrews’s books can hardly 
fail to interest boys and girls even as young 
as five and six years of age. And here may I 
emphasize the importance of teaching the 
children to love their books, to enjoy hearing 
them read again and again. Many a mother 
has done her little ones untold injury by say- 
ing, ““O, I’ve read you that, you don’t want to 
hear it again.”’ If the child does want to hear 
it again, congratulate yourself and be thank- 
ful that a beginning has been made toward a 
love for books. Then read it again and again 
as long as the child cares for it, and exert 
yourself to bring out new ideas and new beau- 
ties at each rereading. 

Another important thing is to inculcate 
early the love of reading to one’s self. The 
mind takes its bent in early youth, and if the 
time is all given up to play it is hard work to 
turn the attention to. learning to read a little 
later. But when the child has had the kinder- 
garten training and handled and talked about 
the objects, then comes the desire to read 
about these same objects, and thus the love 
for reading comes naturally and easily, and 
after a little, when the child can follow along 
where the mother is reading, and can pick out 
for himself a few sentences here and there, 
then the book really becomes his, and his love 
for it and for books in general grows apace. 
Encourage the child to read aloud to you, and 
to read to himself, but keep a watchful eye 
over what he does read. It is when he thus 
reads for himself the story or poem which 
perhaps you first read to him, and then reads 
it again and again, that he begins to find com- 
panionship in books. The mother should not 
read too much to the child, lest he care little 
for reading himself. Let her use every means 
to increase his own desire to read. 

Let the study of nature go with the reading 
of books. Examine the wild flowers, the birds 
and the caterpillars. Couple the study of 
nature and books together. If during the 
winter you have read to the children Jack in 
the Pulpit, take them to see the “Jacks” in 
their own homes. If Tennyson’s Brook has 
been a favorite, take the little ones where 
they can hear it splashing and gurgling, and 
then read again the beautiful poem. Take 
pains to collect beautiful thoughts and exqui- 
site quotations about the plants or animals, 
or of the country where the children are. 
Whatever the surroundings there are many 
books that will furnish just the thoughts we 
want for the little ones, and thus all nature 
will work with us to instill into their hearts a 
love for the beautiful, whether found in na- 
ture, in books or in character. 

RutH Mowry Brown. | 


YOUTHFUL INDEPENDENCE 


This communication from a New England 
mother is self-explanatory: 
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Among the questions put by a certain clerk 
of the U. 8. Court to the aliens now applying 
for citizenship papers are the following: 

“How long have you been in the United 
States ?”’ 

“Thirteen years.” 

“Who is the head of the church in your 
native land’ (Russian Poland) ? 

“The-czar of Russia.’ 

“Are you allowed to talk about him?” 

Now 

“Who is the head of our church? ”’ 

“McKinley.” 

“Can you talk about him?” 

ou, Bebe: 

Now, does not this illustrate the spirit of 
independence shown by a large number of 
pupils in our district schools? And are not 
their parents largely responsible for the fact 
that they look upon the teacher who is a good 
disciplinarian as their natural enemy? These 
bright, boastful, lawless children often come 
from refitied Christian homes, and are so looked 
up to by the little ones as to make very unruly 
pupils. They are the ones who say: “My 
parent is a school visitor, and the teacher does 
not dare to make me mind,” knowing well 
that their parents are not in sympathy with 
the teacher who governs the children. Thus 
will our district schools go from bad to worse, 
so long as would-be young ladies say: ‘‘I shall 
have a good time next term. I mean to raise 
the very Old Nick.” 

Mothers, what will the harvest be? 

WwW. B. E. 


Merry Autumn 


It’s all a farce—these tales they tell 
About the breezes sighing, 

And moans astir o’er field and dell, 
Because the year is dying. 


Such principles are most absurd— 
I care not who first taught ’em ; 
There’s nothing known to beast or bird 
To make a solemn autumn. 


In solemn times, when grief holds sway, 
With countenance distressing, 

You'll note the more of black and gray 
Will then be used in dressing. 


Now purple tints are all around; 
The sky is blue and mellow; 

And e’en the grasses turn the ground 
From modest green to yellow. 


The seed burs all with laughter crack 
On featherweed and jimson ; 

And leaves that should be dressed in black 
Are all decked out in crimson. 


A butterfly goes winging by; 
A singing bird comes after ; 
And nature, all from earth to sky, 
Is bubbling o’er with laughter. 


Don’t talk to me of solemn days 
In autumn’s time of splendor, 
Because the sun shows fewer rays, 
And these grow slant and slender. 


Why, it’s the climax of the year— 
The highest time of living! 
Till naturally its bursting cheer 
Just melts into thanksgiving. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


A mother recently noticed that her little 
boy had shut and fastened the door on a very 
wet day and was compelling his little sister 
to stay out in the rain. ‘‘ Why, Leslie,” said 
she, “‘open the door and let Dolly in out of 


the rain.” ‘I can’t, mamma,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ We’re playing Noah’s ark and Dolly 


is the sinner.’’—Cambridge Tribune. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Let us 
M begin, this week, with two cat 
stories which have come to the 
Corner from very diverse sources—one 
from a vessel at sea in the North Atlan- 
tic, away up almost to Iceland, the other 
from an ancient German castle. As proof 
of the first story here is a photograph of 
Dr. Grenfell’s “mission smack Sophia 
Wheatley, hove to in a fog and heavy 
breeze, with the Faroe Islands close under 
our lee.” The way he happened to write 
it was that he had just discovered in his 
“loved cricket bag an unopened Congre- 
gationalist,”’ which , 

. opened at a page on cats [the General’s 
page, May6]. Cats and parsons are said to be 
unlucky at sea, except jet-black ones. I’ve 
seen several cats at sea that would swim. 
The boat used to be slacked astern with the 
cat in it, and her breakfast placed on the 
smack’s counter. The cat would promptly 
jump in, swim to the smack, climb up a rope 
to the channel plates and so over the rail. By 
then it would have a downright healthy appe- 
tite, and would shake itself and go for that 
fish like an arrow. 

I remember also a cat which came aboard 
the mission ship Albert at St. John’s, New- 


foundland, the summer of our * 


first trip to Labrador. The great 
fire which destroyed the city was 
still smoldering, and I presume 
Pussy had been burnt out. I 
never saw a cat with such a pro- 
pensity for falling overboard. 
She was adownright landlubber. 
I heard a disconsolate mewing 
one morning, apparently from 
the sea. [Didn’t you think it 
was a sea mew, Doctor ?—Mr. 
M.} Our runaway cat was miss- 
ing, as usual. Lowering the 
boat we found her crouched un- 
der our quarter on the shoulder 
of the rudder—she had found 
the rudder trunk too small to 
creep up through. She fell over- 
board once when we were on 
the ground at low tide, but got 
aboard again by the shore warps. 
Though we were in dozens of 
harbors in Labrador, she was far too wise 
to leave us, but as soon as we ever got back to 
St. John’s, in December, she disappeared. 


The other letter is from a guest at 
Schloss Niederaichbach, in Bavaria, 


... the interesting and beautiful castle, 
where the dear boy lives who is to have the 
stamps. This castle was built in the thirteenth 
century; it is in perfect condition, and fur- 
nished with elegance and luxury which words 
are inadequate to deseribe. The river Jsar, 
which flows by the castle, is usually clear and 
green, but now she (feminine in German) is in 
angry mood and has quite changed her usual 
smiling countenance. 

If the Cornerers would enjoy an interesting 
eat story, here it is. A pet cat, of fine man- 
ners, that lives here in the castle, amused 
herself the other day by climbing up a very 
high tree. When she thought of coming down 
she was frightened at the tremendous hight; 
her courage failed her and she began to meow 
pitifully. It was evening and the cat’s friends 
hoped she would come down—but, no, she 
stayed up there all night, complaining mourn- 
fully all the time. In the morning the Baron 
ordered a man to go up to fetch the cat. 
Eleven men carried a very long ladder to the 
tree, and one of them began to ascend it when, 
lo and behold! the cat jumped down and 
landed safely on her forefeet. 8. 


The reference to the “angry mood” 
of that river is true to history and poetry, 
as all old Cornerexs remember very well 
in Campbell's famous poem, ‘‘ Hohen- 
linden,” in the old readers and speak- 
ers: 


And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

How well I recall the comical gestures 
with which a boy illustrated it in the 
Wednesday afternoon declamation at the 
old academy, pointing down to the floor 
for ‘‘when the sun was low”’ in the first 
line, shuffling his feet for ‘‘the untrodden 
snow” of the second, and whirling his 
hands around each other to indicate the 
rapid rolling of Iser! And now to think 
that our correspondent has actually dwelt 
for weeks on the banks of that historic 
river—perhaps she has even stood “on 
Linden ”’ itself! 

So much for two cats—next comes 
another little animal, which the writer 
seems to think of more account than all 
the cats from Iser to Iceland! 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam ten years old and I 
want to write to you and tell you about my 
lovely pet. It is just a little over one year old 
and its name is Jack. It does lots of cute things 
and is very fond of any one who is good to 
him. It likes to go with us whenever we go 
away, but sometimes we have to leave him at 
home. He is pink and white and has blue 
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eyes. 1 think it is the nicest pet anybody 
could have, Can any of your Cornerers guess 
what itis? It is my baby brother! 
ALIDA A, 
_ Tf you wait a very few years you will 
find that your little pink and white pet 
will grow still more wonderful in his 
achievements. He will, if I mistake not, 
be able to swim like Dr. Grenfell’s cat, 
climb tall trees like the one at Schloss 
Niederaichbach, ride on a bicycle, play 
football, sing like a lark, chatter like a 
blackbird, and perhaps even to learn the 
multiplication table! 
= i WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Alida says I can write to 
you in her letter. We live next door to her 
now, but papa has bought a place out in the 
country and we are going out there for the 
summer. Can you tell us a pretty name for 
our new home? Mamma wants it Deephaven, 
but my sister wants it Willowbrook, and 1 am 
going to let you make my choice. We have a 
kitten named Gray and I have a big brother 
Ralph. lam ten. Fiossie H. 
P.S. Ralph wants it Meadowbrook. 


These are all very pretty names, but I 
cannot judge which best fits the location 
and scenery. A few families began, some 


years ago, a settlement of cottages on 


Nantasket Beach and made a name for 
its station by combining the names of 
three children—Kenneth, Bertie and Mary, 
if I remember rightly—and calling it Ken- 
berma. As you are apparently the young- 


est in the family and have no name se- 
lected, why do you not waive your right 
and let the rest fix up a name in similar 
way? I would have Willow come first; 
perhaps its flowing, liquid sound would 
do for the “brook” part. It is so flexible 
too in its application—in my boyhood the’ 
rods of the weeping willow were the 
school-teachers’ favorite wands for chil- 
dren, and nowadays (as I happen to know) 
physicians advise a medical preparation” 
of willow (with learned Latin name) for 


rheumatism! Ww. MWe 


Corner Scrap-Book 


‘‘The Queen! God Bless Her!” At the top of 
Dr. Grenfell’s letter in the adjoining Corner 
is a medallion of the Queen in gilt, under 
which he had written that hearty prayer of 
every Englishman—and of every true-minded 
American as well. One reason why Queen 
Victoria is loved so well by her subjects is 
that she shows such sincere interest in the 
common people, in homes and in children. 
The London Boy’s Own Paper which has just 
come to the Corner has a long account, headed 
The Queen and the Boys, of the part taken 
by public schoolboys in the 
diamond jubilee. Returning 
from London to Windsor, the 
Queen, with a splendid retinue, 
drove to the famous Eton school 
to receive the addresses of the 
two classes of pupils, the “‘ Kings 
Scholars” (often called ‘col- 
legers’’) and the* “* Oppidans.”’ 
These were handed to her by 
two representative boys, and re- 
ceived by Victoria with a smile, 
a bow and a word of thanks, 
while one of the princesses re- 
turned her manuscript answer 
In this she referred to one of 
the scholars as her “dear grand- 
son, Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught.”’ 

About the Grandson. In the 
midst of the ceremony the Em- 
press Frederick discovered Prince Arthur 
among the boys, and at once all eyes in the 
landau were turned towards him. Then his 
father, the Duke of Connanght, called out, 
‘* Arthur,” and the boy came to the royal 
carriage for the greetings of his relatives. As 
his grandmother was on the further side of 
the carriage, but could not reach his hand, 
the Duke grasped his boy by his collar and 
tried to lift him into the carriage; but he 
was too heavy, and the poor fellow’s jacket 
was nearly pulled, over his head, somewhat 
to his mortification. When he finally got 
clear he promptly retreated! 


The Boys’ Torchlight Serenade was across the 
river at Windsor Castle on the evening of 
the sameday. The Queen was at the window, 
and the old Norman Keep blazed out with red 
and blue lights. Then, suddenly, the great 
quadrangle was filled with the boys, marching 
with blazing torches to the music of the national 
airs. At one point the flaming battalions 
formed themselves into the letters, V. R.; gave 
three hearty cheers for the Queen, and sang 
their boat songs, especially the song of the 
Winchester school—out of compliment to its 
boys who had beaten them that day in the 
cricket match—after which the captains of the 
school, of the Oppidans, of the boats, of the 
eleven, of the Winchester boys, and the 
youngest boy in the school, were summoned 
into her Majesty’s presence and received her 
personal thanks. Is it any wonder that our 
kinsmen across the sea say, “The Queen, 


God bless her" ? LAN Mm 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR Oct. 10 Acts 21: 18-24: 10. 


Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


This lesson historically includes the entire 
story of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. It is 
vividly dramatic, and may best be considered 
by presenting its successive incidents as provi- 
dential steps in the conquest of Christianity 
over Judaism and heathenism. We have: 

1. Paul’s reception by the brethren at Je- 
rusalem. Hight years had passed since the 
famous council in which recognition and 
liberty were won for Gentile Christians, with- 
out separation from Jewish disciples. Only 
once since had Paul returned to the city, and 
then only for a passing call. He must have 
been anxious to learn how his work was re- 
garded there, for the future unity of the 
ehurches depended on his reception by the 
Jewish Christians. 

The beginning was auspicious. The brethren 
whom he first saw welcomed him, and the next 
day he and his company had a formal audience 
with all the elders of the Jerusalem church, 
of which James was the head. Paul told of 
his ministry and they rejoiced when they 
heard what he had done. Those churches are 
fortunate which have enlightened leaders. If 
some brethren in the Jerusalem church had 
been elders, Paul would soon have left the 
city, having had scant recognition. The elec- 
tion of officers is one of the most important 
duties of every church, for their spirit usually 
determines its attitude toward other churches. 

2. Paul’s effort to prove himself a loyal Jew. 
If the leaders understood and appreciated his 
work, many of the brethren did not. They 
thought him dangerously liberal [Acts 21: 
20, 21). They misunderstood him, as ignorant 
men with strong religious convictions would 
naturally do. Some of them misrepresented 
him. They said he taught Jews who became 
Christians not to circumcise their children 
and not to obey the laws of Moses. This was 
not true. But he did teach Gentiles who be- 
came Christians that they need not do these 
things. Such a distinction in the church 
could not long continue. Paul probably was 
convinced of it. ‘‘In Christ Jesus,’’ he said, 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek.’’ But for 
the present, the leaders said, the distinction is 
necessary. You, Paul, are a Jew. Show the 
Jewish believers that you hold, with them, 
that they should continue to maintain the 
eustoms of the Jewish religion. Paul ac- 
cepted the proposal and adopted their plan. 
He must have done it reluctantly. He never 
could have taught so emphatically that these 
laws were of no consequence to one class of 
Christians, while yet he believed them of con- 
sequence to himself. Yet only a great man 
would do what he did. He put himself under 
rules which seemed to him childish, in the 
hope that he might promote the unity of the 
church. 

3. Paul’s peril at the hands of the Jews. 
The plan of the Jewish Christian leaders sig- 
nally failed, though Paul did faithfully what 
they suggested. His teaching was too well 
known. He had often said that such things 
as he was doing in the temple were “‘ beggarly 
rudiments.’”” Jews were in Jerusalem who 
had heard him say as much. When they saw 
him in the sacred courts, knowing that he 
kept company with Gentiles as no orthodox 
Jew would, they naturally thought that one 
of the sirangers with him was Trophimus, a 
Gentile whom they had seen in his company. 
If Paul had a right there, Trophimus had not, 
and they were more incensed at him than at 
the intruder whom they thought he had intro- 
duced into the temple. So the whole plan fell 
through. It was a poor subterfuge at best. 
It precipitated the conflict which the church 


~ sought to avoid. Frank, kind. full avowal of 


conviction is the wisest way to make the 
truth prevail. : : 
4. Paul’s defense of his conduct. This w 
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after his own style. 
former service against the Christians, to which 


the high priest and the whole Sanhedrim | 


would testify. He told again the story of his 


conversion to the service of Jesus as the Mes- | 


siah. He declared that the Lord had sent 


him as a missionary to the Gentiles, and at | 


this their rage broke out again. The man who 
had consented to Stephen’s martyrdom came 
near suffering in the same way. 
between him and the nation whose religion he 
had so zealously upheld was inevitable and 
irreconcilable. The crisis which the Jewish 
Christian leaders had sought to avert had 
come, and it was fully time. What has seemed 
a great calamity in Christian history has often 
proved to be a great blessing. The closing of 


the door of Jerusalem to Paul was the open- | 


ing of the door into Rome. 


5. Paul’s rescue by the Roman captain. | 
Little cared that officer what happened to | 


Paul. But he was bound to protect him from 
violence. His harsh measures led Paul to dis- 


close his nationality, and gave him the rights | 


of a Roman citizen. Thus he was brought 
from one ruler to another till he was able to 
stand before the emperor of the world and 
proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ. The wise 
Christian uses every advantage in his power 
to make known the truth. His property, his 
social position, his civie office, if he has one— 
whatever power he has, he places at the dis- 
posal of his Master. Asa Jew Paul preached 
to Jews; as a Roman to Romans; while to 
Greeks he spoke as one who sympathized with 
all that was worthy in their religion. 

No finer illustrations are to be found of wise 
Christian conduct under severest tests than 
in this experience of the great apostle. He 
conciliated Jewish believers, outwitted Jew- 
ish enemies, won the favor of Roman rulers 
and received distinct evidence of the approval 
of God, with the assurance that his heart’s de- 
sire was in the way of fulfillment: “As thou 
hast testified concerning me at Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.”’ 


Our letter from Scotland this week pays 
tribute to Dr. James Denney. In his farewell 
sermon to his people at Broughty Ferry he 
said: ‘ 

I have tried to bear witness to the love 
which God hath to us, as they did who were 
first empowered by the Lord to be interpreters 
and messengers of that love. I have tried, 
both in preaching the gospel and in adminis- 
tering the sacraments, to give it that funda- 
mental place, that awful character, that all- 
determining power that it has in the New 
Testament. I feel today how little I have 
been able to speak of it as it should be spoken 
of and that I have not felt nor preached 
enough its patience, its tenderness, its un- 
wearied faithfulness. But, nevertheless, I be- 
lieve we have had as a congregation a real 
sense of what we all owe to God in his Son; 
we have known and believed the love he has 
to us sinners. ; 

As he goes to fill the chair of systematic the- 
ology and pastoral training in Glasgow, these 
words have peculiar interest: 

If I can be of any service to future ministers 
of the church, it will be through what I have 
learned among you. It will never be possible 
for me to think or speak of anything connected 
with the church or the ministry except through 
the medium of my experience here. 


He told the Jews of his | 


The conflict | 


’ GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 
“INFANT HEALTH’SENT FREE. x @uoense? Mitx © 
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If you have never 
tried Cleveland’s baking 


powder you co not know 


what the des/ cake tastes 


like. You may be a good 


cook, but without Cleve- 
land’s baking powder 


you are at a disadvant- 


After exercising \ 
ordriving,orwhen § 
cold or fatigued P 
take a cup of boil- . ( 
ine water, stir in 
a ttle 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of 
Beef 


and season to 
taste. You will 
find it very re- 
freshing—and_ it 
contains consider- 
ablenourishment, 
scientific investi- 
gation has proved 
that. 


y 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th. 
10 A.M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 
THEAGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

—A complete, interesting and pleasing exhibit. 

MUSIC.—Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists. 

“FLY ROD.’’—With hunters’ log-cabin, ete. 

: ELS ta oad INSTITUTE. — With cookery 
ectures. 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. Working exhibit 
of Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery. 

IRISH EXHIBITS. Souvenirs of Irish Rebel- 
lion of ’98, etc. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 
—There will be given to the first five hundred women 
ever ae five hundred Souvenir Spoons, Ge Uae 
ing Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Old South Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 
articles of value ranging from five to twenty-five cents 
given away. daily to men, women and children} with 
coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


NEW YORK 
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THE MISSIONARY BAND. WORK OF THEC.S.8.& P.8. 
IN LAYING FOUNDATIONS; OF THE C. E. 8. IN TRAIN- 
ING WORKERS; OF THE ©. H. M. 8. AND A. M. A. IN 
COMBATING HEATHENISM AND EXTENDING CON- 
GREGATIONALISM; OF THE ©. C. B. 8S. IN PROVIDING 
HOUSES OF WORSHIP. 

(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s mis- 


sionary topic for October.) 


Complexity is an acknowledged feature of 
modern life. The simple methods by which, 
in earlier times, we carried on our educa- 
tional, industrial, religious and even political 
work has been replaced by more intricate and, 
in most cases, more effective agencies. The 
original coneeption of home missions, for ex- 
ample, was one society to open up new fields, 
establish churches and Sunday schools and 
have a general oversight of the missionary 
and his family. This inclusive plan ante- 
dated the period of ‘‘problems,’’ the natural 
outgrowth of rapidly increasing immigration 
and racial difficulties developed by the Civil 
War. By and by came an era of specializa- 
tion. New organizations came into existence 
to meet the growing needs of our expanding 
country. As a result of this evolutionary 
process the evangelization of America, as un- 
dertaken by the Congregational churches, is 
now carried on by five societies instead of one, 
working interdependently. 

Perhaps the simplest illustration of their 
relation to each other is furnished by the hu- 
man hand. Each finger performs its separate 
function, yet has a vital, organic connection 
with the palm. We may pick up a single arti- 
cle by using the thumb and one finger, but the 
firm grasp of a large object requires the con- 
certed action of all. So with our home mis- 
sionary work. We need to consider it occa- 
sionally in its entirety. We are in danger of 
concentrating our interest upon what the sin- 
gle finger represents, thereby losing a sense 
of proportion. Specifically, then, what is the 
working of the Congregational hand ? 

First, the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society lays strong foundations in righteous- 
ness by gathering children and youth into 
Sunday schools. As these boys and girls con- 
stitute one-fourth of our population, and are 
the material out of which future citizens are 
made, the value of this initial training cannot 
be overestimated. The schools are abundantly 
supplied with carefully selected literature and 
in due course of time develop into churches. 
What then? Two requirements are manifest 
—an educated minister and a suitable place 
for worship. These needs are met by the 
sister societies known as the Education Soci- 
ety and the Church Building Society. Twenty- 
six collegiate institutions have thus far been 
planted and brought to self-support through 
the agency of the former, and in its ministry 
are a large number of students of other nation- 
alities than our own. Given this personal 
preparation for preaching the gospel and 
church buildings and parsonages become in- 
dispensable, especially on the frontier. The 
permanency and efficiency of much that has 
been accomplished by the societies already 
mentioned hinge upon a shelter for the pas- 
tor and his flock. Hence the raison d’étre of 
the Church Building Society. Its province, 
however, is not to build these edifices, but to 
help build them by means of temporary loans, 
which are paid back, often with a self-sacrifice 
which proves that the age of heroism is by no 
means past. 

The equipment is now complete, is it not? 
O,no! We have only whetted our weapons, 
as it were, for the actual onslaught upon the 
strongholds of ignorance, vice and barbarism 
which are a blot on our boasted American 
civilization. To this end we must have the 
active co-operation of the grand old Home 
Missionary Society, to sustain preaching in 
over 4,000 places and to minister to the count- 
less hosts of immigrants pouring in upon us 
annually. Left in ignorance of republican in- 
stitutions, the prey of unprincipled politi- 
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cians, this class is a menace to the very exist- 
ence of our national life. Patriotism alone is 
an incentive to stimulate a study of what this 
organization has been doing the last seventy 
years. Eliminate its splendid work among 
the Slavs, Germans and Scandinavians, and 
what anarchy would reign in certain sections 
of our fair land! 

No less important is the Christianizing of 
the Negroes and other colored races, also the 
poor whites at the South, through the agency 
of another finger on the Congregational hand 
—the American Missionary Association. Its 
educational work stretches all the way from 
kindergartens to large institutions for higher 
education, particular stress being laid upon 
industrial training. The three M’s—moral, 
mental, manual—have superseded the old 
formula of the three R’s 

Viewed thus as a unit, the common com- 
plaint, ‘‘Too many societies,’”’ is no proper 
rallying cry. It is possible that the time may 
come, having passed through these periods of 
expansion and specialization, when we may 
emerge, under providential guidance, into a 
consolidation of some of these forces. That 
isa question for tomorrow. Today it behooves 
every loyal Congregationalist to have an in- 
telligent idea of the interdependence of these 
five societies, and to slight none of them in his 
or her benefactions. The familiar Pauline il- 
lustration of the inability of the hand to dis- 
pense with the eye, or the head with the foot, 
is wonderfully pertinent to our Congregational 
hand. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. 


Topic, Oct. 10-16. Enduring Hardships for 
Christ’s Sake. Heb. 12: 1-13. 

What shall we do with the hard places in our 
lives? They come to every serious person who 
cherishes ideals, no matter how outwardly 
prosperous and happy he may seem. To some 
they seem to be the main stapte of daily expe- 
rience rather than the exceptional occurrence. 
In every case the need arises of interpreting 
them aright. We are not to court hardship 
any more than we are to shun it. We are not 
to endure it wnless it seems to be the will of 
God that we should meet it in the discharge 
of our duty. But there will be times when the 
only attitude we can take is that of patient 
enduranee, and our topie suggests three con- 
siderations which may lead us to the display, 
not of the stoie’s calmness, but of the Chris- 
tian’s patience and courage. 

First we are to remember what Christ has 
endured for us. The Scripture which we are 
considering brings that prominently before us. 
Think of the hard places in Jesus’ life, how 
he was misunderstood by those who loved him 
best and whom he best loved; how he was 
denied, betrayed, buffeted and slain. All this 
was for our sake. He could not have been our 
complete Redeemer unless he had tasted the 
very dregs of the bitterest cup that is ever put 
to human lips. We enter no dark valley into 
which he has not preceded us; no sharp knife 
cuts into our heart’s affection the edge of 
which he has not also felt. 

We are to think, also, of what this endur- 
ance may do for Christ. We can render no 
better witness to him than that which is given 
at the point of the bayonet, so to speak. 
When we bear our distresses cheerfully, burn 
our smoke, wear a smiling face even when 
the heart is sore, give up that which seems 
desirable, almost essential for our peace and 
comfort, prefer some one else’s good fortune 
to our own, then we are braver witnesses to 
Christ than we possibly ever can ‘be when 
making a beautiful talk in prayer meeting. 
The long and glorious roll of missionaries and 
martyrs contains the names of those who, out 
of great tribulation, not merely entered into 
the kingdom of heaven, but fought in its be- 
half, and by their toil and death extended its 
frontiers. 
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The third consideration is the thought of 
what Christ may do for us through these 
hardships. None of us want to be poor, or 
straitened, or sorrowful, or abused by oth- 
ers. We cannot, when we are on the rack of 
pain, look upon it as a bed of ease, but we can 
say this to ourselves, ‘‘ Wait, you are coming 
out of this experience a better and purer 
soul. You will some day kiss the cross to 
which you are now nailed. You will see why 
you were allowed to suffer, and others will see 
in you, if you do not yourself, the fruits of 
character that are ripened only on the tree 
whose roots are watered by tears.” 

Let us listen once again to sturdy Robert 
Browning as he says: 

Then welcome each rebuff 7 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go. 
Be our joy three parts pain! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain; 


Learn nor aecount the pang, dare, never grudge the 
throe! 


Boston Congregational Club 


The continued popularity of this now some- 
what venerable organization was attested in 
Tremont Temple last Monday evening when 
seventy-five more members of the club put in 
an appearance than there were places at the 
tables. This attendance far surp4ssed the 
record of any previous September meeting. 
Pres. W. E. Barton was in the chair, and 
prayer was offered by Rey. George D. Marsh 
of Bulgaria. Chairman C. H. Beale of the out- 
look committee in the course of his report 
alluded in kind terms to Rey. B. Fay Mills, 
but expressed the opinion, as respects theol- 
ogy, that his circumference is everywhere and 
his center is nowhere. Dr. Beale went on, 
however, to set forth the ineffectiveness of 
our church methods, saying, among other 
things, that ‘‘as institutions our churches are 
prosperous, but we do not reach the people.” 

The literary program was made up of two 
addresses. Rey. E. H. Byington, D. D., took 
as his theme, Old Boston and What It Has to 
Say to Young Boston. He limited his subject 
to the evangelical churches of the eity. The 
only Puritan churches that kept the faith at 
the time of the Unitarian landslide were the 
Old South and the First in Charlestown. The 
modern outgrowths of the Orthedox wing 
of the Puritan church were compared with 
the achievements of the Unitarians. The 
truths which these Orthodox churches pro- 
claimed were the fundamental truths of the 
gospel held in common with all branches of 
the church universal. These churches, too, 
have always been in sympathy with great re- 
form and missionary movements of the pass- 
ing years. Interesting pulpit and personal 


characteristics of the ministers of old Boston ~ 


were pointed out. There has been less theo- 
logical speculation in our churehes and a 
deeper personal religious i | than in 
the Unitarian wing. 

The complementary side of the aes sub- 
ject was skillfully handled by Rey. A. A. 
Berle, D. D., who spoke for younger Boston. 
He contrasted the theological freedom and 
atmosphere of today with that of the earlier 
years of this century. Then the minister was 
the accredited messenger of the Most High, 
now his utterances must pass through the 
furnace of criticism. Phillips Brooks and 
Drummond, the idols of the evangelical world, 
cannot possibly be thought of as acceptable to 
the Christian thought of the beginning of the 
century. At the same time younger Boston re- 
affirms loyalty to the historic faith and polity 
of the Congregational churches. It has a pro- 
founder faith in Christ as Saviour than any 
generation of Pilgrims that ever walked the 
earth. Younger Boston reaches out to what 
older Boston never knew. It will not perma- 
nently tolerate seven corporations to do the 
benevolent work of the denomination. Con- 
gregationalism must cleave to demoeracy, and 
it must apply itself in a sensible > to 
the work of reform. 


—Pin * 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
A NOTABLE THEOLOGICAL WORK 


‘The fifth volume in the order of publication 
of the International Theological Library is 
The Apostolic Age. Its author is Arthur 
Cushman MeGiffert, D. D., professor of church 
history in Union Theological Seminary. It is 
an exposition and discussion of the Acts and 
the epistles, presenting the results of recent 
investigations concerning the dates and au- 
thorship of all the New Testament books. It 
is also a critical history of the Christian 
Chureh in the first century as viewed by 
scholars at the end of the nineteenth. After 
a brief introductory statement concerning the 
origin of Christianity, and a longer disserta- 
tion on its beginnings in Judea and Samaria, 
the body of the work is devoted to the Chris- 
tianity and labors of Paul. The last 235 pages 
treat of the conception of Christianity in the 
epistles other than those of Paul, of the labors 
of other apostles and of the growth of the 
‘church during their lifetime. 

A cursory examination of this volume is 
sufficient to suggest the marked contrast be- 
tween the method of approach to the Bible by 
scholars in the present generation and that 
of thirty or forty years ago. Then the state- 
ments of the New Testament were accepted 
without question. Now both records and writ- 
ers are challenged. The former are verified 
or doubted, and the identification of the latter 
is proved or questioned. When the author- 
‘ship of a book is settled the author’s views 
are interpreted, as far as possible, without 
bias, and no attempt is made to reconcile them 
with other New Testament authors. The 
idea of inspiration as a means of accurately 
revealing historic facts and formulated tenets 
is abandoned, and inspiration is conceived of 
as conveying through historic records princi- 
ples which have continued their development 
in Christian history to the present time. 

Dr. MeGifiert shows how Pauline doctrines 
shaped the™uselves through the experiences of 
Paul, building churches and strengthening 
disciples in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece and 
Italy; how the mutual interchange of the con- 
victions and opinions of leading men in the 
apostolic chureh crystallized into doctrine and 
expanded into church government; and how 
the church adapted itself to different races 
and social conditions. The author’s work is 
ably done. He has possessed himself of the 
large amount of literature on the subject he 
has treated, and has based on it the conclu- 
sions which seem most worthy. If this vol- 
ume presents little that is new, it is because 
the field has in recent years been so well 
trodden. Dr. MceGiffert agrees in the main 
with Professor Harnack on the dates of prom- 
inent events in Paul’s life and of his epis- 
tles. The authorship of the fourth gospel is 
left undetermined. That of 1 Peter is ques- 
tioned, and of 2 Peter denied. The genuine- 
ness of the pastoral epistles in their pres- 
ent form is regarded as untenable, and the 
supposition that Paul was released at Rome 
and again imprisoned is regarded as without 
support. But the account in the book of Acts 
is treated as in the main trustworthy. This 
volume is worthy of its place in the series. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS 


This essay in Christian sociology, by Prof. 
Shailer Matthews, professor of New Testa- 
ment history and interpretation in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is a reprint of the striking 
series of articles contributed by him to the 
American Journal of. Sociology last year. 
Re-reading deepens the impression that the 
author is scholarly, devout, awake to all mod- 
ern thought, and yet conservative and pre- 
eminently sane. Hf, after reading the chap- 
ters dealing with Jesus’ attitude toward man, 
society, the family, the state, and wealth, the 
reader will not agree with us in this opinion, 
we greatly err as prophets. 
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The author’s:style is fresh, his illustrations 
illustrate, and for most of his statements he 
gives Scriptural warrant by the citation of 
proof texts. The socialist, the critic of the 
church as an institution, will not find much in 
the volume to comfort him, nor will they who 
place all the emphasis upon the ethical rhes- 
sage of Jesus. He holds that the only hope 
of society’s regeneration is the regeneration 
or conversion of its individual members. 
“Concerts and kindergartens are very neces- 
sary as complements of revivals and mission 
halls, but as saviours of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion and purity they are as grass before the 
storm. ... No civilization can be Christian 
that balks at the fact of divine sonship. No 
social reform will be thoroughgoing and last- 
ing that stops before endeavoring to bring 
every human being into the righteousness 
and fraternal love that spring from religious 
experience.” 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter 
to Professor Matthews, yet it must not be in- 
ferred that he is not in entire sympathy with 
all that is being done to affect society in the 
large and make it more Christlike. This 
book, taken up chapter by chapter by an 
adult Bible class and wide-awake teacher, 
would be an admirable theme for study dur- 
ing the coming winter months. The collateral 
Seriptural reading involved would be most 
helpful and not burdensome. [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. | 

BIBLICAL 


The Exile to the Restoration is one of the 
Bible Class Primers imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons [20 cents]. It is by Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Davidson, Hebrew professor at the New 
College, Edinburgh. No period of the Old 
Testament is of greater interest, we are al- 
most ready to say of so great interest, as that 
covered by this little volume. Professor Da- 
vidson is one of the ablest and most candid 
Biblical scholars of this age. This book pre- 
sents in small compass the most scholarly and 
satisfactory treatment of this period of Israel- 
itish history that we have seen. Among its 
most, valuable features are its analyses of the 
later prophetic books and the reasons for giv- 
ing them the dates assigned by recent scholar- 
ship. Two other helpful volumes in this series 
of Bible Class Primers are also at hand. One 
is The Miracles of Our Lord, by Rev. Professor 
Laidlaw, D.D., being an abridgment of a 
larger work. The other is Christian Conduct, 
a study in New Testament morality, by Rev. 
T. P. Kilpatrick, B. D. 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
is the author of Isaiah, a Study of Chapters 
I-XIT. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00]. It is a 
worthy successor to his work on Amos. It 
presents and upholds the views of the con- 
servative critical school, thus placing the re- 
sults of the work by our foremost German and 
English scholars within the reach of all. Its 
introduction is a careful study of the person- 
ality, life and times of Isaiah drawn from 
Biblical and extra-Biblical sources. The chro- 
nology is fully discussed with quotations from 
the Assyrian material bearing directly upon it. 
Then follows a careful study of the original or- 
der of the prophecies. Theauthor comes to the 
conclusion that the disarrangement and later 
additions are due to well-meaning and divinely 
inspired attempts to adapt the words of Isaiah 
to conditions of other times. A careful and 
skillful translation of the text is followed by 
a simple and scholarly commentary. When 
the second volume is completed we shall have 
a thoroughly standard work, the product of 
American scholarship, upon the writings of 
the greatest of the Hebrew prophets. 

Lectures on Prophecy, by Rev. Benjamin 
H. Charles, D. D. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25], is furnished with an excellent preface. 
The book itself is an attempt to explain mod- 
ern history from the books of Daniel and Rey- 
elation. It interprets these prophecies as ex- 
plaining the papacy and its downfall, the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine and the 
life on earth in the millennium. There are 
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people who appreciate this class of literature 
and to them we can cordially commend this 
example. 

RELIGIOUS 


Dr. Charles Roads has arranged in a con- 
venient form the writings of Paul concerning 
Christ, including the epistle to the Hebrews, 
as The Fifth Gospel [Curts & Jennings. 50 
cents}. Taking Paul’s statement that he re- 
ceived his gospel directly from Christ by rey- 
elation, this arrangement is remarkably sug- 
gestive. The idea is original and is well car- 
ried out. To many this doctrinal gospel set 
in parallel with the historical gospels will 
open new meanings in the New Testament 
Seriptures. The volume includes a table pre- 
senting a harmony of the five gospels. 

The treasures of Egypt seem to be exhaust- 


‘less and every year brings forth new discoy- 


eries which increase popular interest in them. 
Especially do students of the Bible turn to 
their records of the past for light on sacred 
history. In Light from Egypt [Curts & Jen- 
nings. $1.25] Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh has pop- 
ularized and put within the limits of a single 
volume much of the archzological material 
chronicled in the expensive volumes issued 
by the Egyptian Exploration Fund and in the 
recent publications of Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
Some statements here will be questioned, 
such as that on page 311, that no facts have 
been discovered ‘‘anywhere on the earth’s 
surface to justify the belief in a stone age in 
the history of man.” But a great amount of 
valuable information has here been gathered 
into a readable volume which will interest 
the ordinary student. It is a book especially 
for ministers and Sunday school libraries. 


IN THE STORY LINE 

A Norway Summer [Roberts Bros. $1.25], 
is an entertaining account of a visit to Nor- 
way by three American girls. It is mostly in 
the form of home letters and journals. Hav- 
ing relatives in that country, these girls had 
rather unusual opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with Norwegian manners and 
customs and much information about them is 
indirectly conveyed. A very natural love 
story adds to the interest. The book, however, 
gives the impression. of material gathered 
some years ago which is now brought to light 
and rather carelessly edited. We are not over- 
stocked with literature describing this interest- 
ing country and it seems a pity that the ad- 
ditional work necessary to bring this book up 
to date is lacking. However, it may be that 
the author wished to make the romance, and 
not the description of Norway, its main feature. 
An injustice is done to the Norwegians in 
accusing them of untidiness. As compared to 
the rest of Europe Norway is a paradise of 
clean hotels. Unfortunately, we have no uni- 
form system of writing foreign names in Eng- 
lish, but we have at least a right to demand 
uniformity in a single book and we do not find 
it here. Several fine illustrations do much to 
redeem these faults. 

A faithful transcript of life at a private 
boarding school for girls is givenin A Genwine . 
Lady by Mrs. J. T. Thurston [Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25]. The treatment, by her associates, of a 
new pupil who is suspected of being a charity 
student is thoroughly characteristic of girls, 
but she stands the test in a manner which 
conquers their prejudices and challenges their 
admiration. The book is written in a pleasing 
style and has a strong undercurrent of whole- 
some ethical teaching. 

One of the noblest novels ever written is 
John Halifax, Gentleman, by Miss Dinah 
Maria Mulock. It presents ideals of mar- 
riage and home life which have been grate- 
fully recognized in thousands of households in 
this generation and which will do no less sery- 
ice for generations yet to come. The book now 
appears in a new edition, fittingly illustrated 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. [$1.50]. 

An Old-field School Girl [Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. $1.25], by Marion Harland (Mrs. E. P. 
Terhune), is a story of plantation and school 
experiences in Virginia fifty years ago. The 
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picture seems true to life—a life that was 
dramatic with elements in it both of tragedy 
and comedy. The schoolgir], childishly con- 
ceited but with a warm heart and honest soul, 
the cruel teacher, the overseer and his family, 
the major and the Negroes and poor whites are 
characters well drawn and lifelike and make 
a very interesting story. 


FOR COMING CITIZENS 


The recent return of the Bradford manu- 
script to this country gives special interest to 
a little volume by Samuel Adams Drake en- 
titled On Plymouth Rock (Lee & Shepard. 
60 cents]. Although written for young peo- 
ple, Mr. Drake has told the familiar story of 
hardship and struggle in the Plymouth Colony 
with a freshness and fidelity to historical facts 
which will hold the attention of older readers 
as well.—aAnother book whose object is to 
kindle patriotism and help train the young in 
intelligent citizenship is The Young American 
fMaynard, Merrill & Co. 60 cents]. It is a 
compilation of selections, both prose and po- 
etry, bearing upon our national life and his- 
tory, together with certain fundamental facts 
about the structure of our Government. A 
civic reading-book of this character serves an 
excellent purpose in our public schools, espe- 
cially in the hands of a judicious teacher. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF CHILD LIFE 


All levers of childhood will welcome the 
new Kindergarten Review [Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield]. It is edited by Miss Emilie 
Poulsson—the well-known writer of children’s 
literature—and her sister, Miss Laura Pouls- 
son. This magazine succeeds the old Kinder- 
garten News, edited so long and ably by the 
late Henry W. Blake. Now enlarged in size 
and scope, it is sure to be a help and an inspi- 
ration to all who have to deal with the young 
child. The kindergarten and its interests will 
be the central subject of consideration, but 
realizing the vital relation of one stage of the 
child’s life to the other, the Review will reach 
backward to the home and forward to the 
primary school, thus giving direct aid to the 
parent and primary teacher as well as the kin- 
dergartner. The kindergarten student also 
receives especial attention from the Review. 
Dr. Harris, H. W. Mabie, Miss Blow, Miss 
Harrison and many others of the best educa- 
tional writers are among the contributors. 


F NOTES 

—— Posthumous works of Taine and Vic- 
tor Hugo are soon to be issued. 
Rey. John Brown of Bedford will pub- 
lish early in the new year a study of the ques- 
tion of apostolic succession. 

—— The Gaikoku Gogaku Zasshi is the title 
of anew Japanese monthly magazine devoted 
to the study of foreign languages. 


— A collection of the private letters of 


Wilberforce, the great philanthropist, hitherto 
unpublished, is soon to be published. 


— Aubrey de Vere, the poet, the friend of 
Wordsworth, F. D. Maurice, Newman and 
Manning, is about to publish his recollections 
of them and the many other famous men he 
has known. 


— Miss Jeanette Gilder, editor of The 
Critic, will soon enter the lists of novelists, 
Seribner’s Sons being about to publish a story 
by her dealing with life in metropolitan jour- 
nalistic and musical cireles. 

—— The latest issue of the proceedings of the 
Society for Physical Research is an elaborate 
report by Prof. W. F. Barrett of the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland on the use of 
the divining rod in discovering wells and 
springs of water. 


—— The editors of The Atlantic, which will 


celebrate its fortieth anniversary next month , 


with a remarkable array of articles and au- 
thors, call attention to the dissent which the 
early articles by Emerson and Dr. Holmes’s 
Autocrat papers called forth from the religious 
press. 
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—— Mr. Hall Caine, says the British Weekly, 
does most of his writing in bed, beginning be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the morning. 
His study contains neither writing table nor 
writing materials. His desk is a yellow- 
back copy of Hugo’s Les Miserables, and he 
writes with a stylographie pen on sheets of 
ordinary note paper. His next story will deal 
with the drink problem. 


— Prof. L. T. Townsend has been elected 
a member of the Victoria Institute, Great 
Britain, his recent book, Evolution or Crea- 
tion, having won for him this honor. Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, the author of the Blakes- 
lee Bible Study Union system, also has recently 
been honored by election to membership in 
this society, whese list of members includes 
such illustrious names as Lord Kelvin, Pro- 
fessor Sayce and a host of others who have 
distinguished themselves in various depart- 
ments of science and philosophy. They are 
banded together to promote the advance of 
knowledge based upon ‘‘ faith in the existence 
of one eternal God, who in his wisdom cre- 
ated all things.’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mittin & Co. Bost 
Four-HANDED FOLK. By Olive hore Miller. 
pp. 201. 75 cents. 
TALKS ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By Arlo 


Bates. pp. 260. $1.50. 
=e on) UMENT TO ROBERT GOULD SHAW. pp. 
. $1.50. 
FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR. By Samuel H. 
Scudder. pp. 279. 75 cents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY INDOORS AND OvuT. By Alexan- 
der Black. pp. 240. 75 cents. » 
JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Alice M. Ba- 
con. pp. 3338. 75 cents. 
Pilgrim Press. 
A Son’s VICTORY. 
408. $1.50. 


Boston. 
By Fannie E. Newberry. pp. 


ee GoLp. By Harriet A. Cheever. pp. 314. 
“WA. Wilde & Co. Boston. 
Success. By Orison 8. Marden. pp. 347. $1.25. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
AT THE FRON’. By Oliver Optic. pp. 487. $1.50. 


_ HH. H. Carter & Co. Boston. 
CHILDREN AT HOME. By. “Mrs. Mary Johnson. 
pp. 290. $1.00. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

LORDS OF THE WORLD. By Rey--Alfred J. Church. 
pp. 387. $1.50. ~ 

THE GOLDEN GALLEON. By Robert Leighton. 
pp. 352. $1.50. 

A aT on LonpoN. By G. A. Henty. pp. 339. 
$1.50. \ 

THE NAVAL CApET. By Gordon Stablés, M. D., 
C. M. pp. 288.. $1.50. 


ENGLISH UANDS, LETTERS AND KrN6s. By Don- 
ald G. Mitchell. pe. 294. $1.25. 

ADVENTURES IN ee By Edith K. Hall. 
pp. 152. $2.00. 


FI. A. Stokes Co. New York. 
SHEILAH McLEop. By Guy Boothby. pp. 255. 
75 cents. 
THE EYE oF IsTaR. By William Le Queux. pp. 
382. $1.50. 
LYING PROPHETS. Eden Phillpotts. pp. 496. $1.25. 


. Macmillan Co. New York. 
ve ae By Ernest Ingersoll. pp. 301. 
: BostoN BROWNING SOCIETY PAPERS. pp. 503. 


$3. 
Century Co. New Yor 

HuGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER. By, oes Mitch- 
ell, M.D 2 vols. pp. 306-261. $2.0 

CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN Sere ON. 
By E. S. Brooks. pp. 249. $1.50. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Dinah Maria 
Mulock. pp. 540. $1.50. 

THE KING OF THE PARK. By Marshall Saunders. 
pp. 226. $1.25. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
ae Ivan’s Hero. By Helen Milman. pp. 128. 
av. 

A NEW Book OF THE ptt al By Beatrice Har- 

raden. pp. 179. $1.5) 

A. C. Armstrong ~ Son. New York. 

PHILIPPIAN StupiEs. By H. C. G. Moule, D. D. 

pp. 265, $1.50, 


American Tract Society. 
ae By aEE rN’s CHARGE. By M. L. A. 
31.00, 
American Book Co. New York. 
STUDENT’s MANUAL OF PuHysics. By LeRoy C. 
Cooley. pp. 448. $1.00. 
Funk & Wa Co. New York. 
ae Tyres. By Rey. Hames Mann. pp. 217. 
$1.00. 
B. F. Johnson Pub. Co. Richmond 
MANUAL OF BIBLE MORALITY. By Sater ¢ Gg. Hill- 
yer, D. D. pp. 224. 60 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


pind York. 
pp. 404. 


September. FORTNIGHTLY.—NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY 
October. FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MoNnTHLY. 


—WHAT TO EAt.—PALL MALL. 


The customary autumnal conference for the 
deepening of the spiritual life of believers will 
be held at Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 


Oct. 7-10. There will be three pan ae 
day. Among the speakers will be Rey. Messrs. 
E. N. Packard, D. D., of Syracuse, N. Y., A. T. 
Pierson, D. D., James M. Gray, D. D., F. L. 
Chapell and Robert Cameron. Christians of 
all denominations are invited. 


In and Around Boston 


Dr. Gordon’s Restful Vacation p 

_To the question, ‘“‘ What did you get out of 
your holidays?” the pastor of the Old South 
Church, who arrived on the Lucania last 
Saturday, replied, ‘‘A splendid view of the 
Seotch highlands.” It was nature, rather 
than human nature, from which Dr. Gordon 
derived the most advantage, for he never gave 
himself so thoroughly to resting as during the 
last two months. He declares that he did not 
once look into a book. He spent nearly a 
month touring through the wildest portions of 
northern Scotland, touching at such points as 
the island of Skye and enjoying to the full the 
remote and lonely lochs. He speaks in most 
enthusiastic terms of the glories of the Seotch 
scenery. ‘ 

Dr. Gordon preached only once while away, 
and that was for Ian Maclaren, at Liverpool. 
He says that the great novelist’s congregation 
is devotedly attached to him and he to it. He 
thinks there is no prospect of Dr. Watson’s 
forsaking the pulpit in order to pursue liter- 
ature exclusively. Yet there is promise of 
future stories and sketches, no less telling 
than those already put forth, since Dr. Watson 
is constantly collecting new material and 
coming upon new types of character, of 
which he is the inimitable interpreter. Dr. 
Gordon says that the more he sees of Ian 
Maclaren the more he is impressed with his 
simplicity of character, sincerity and his de- 
votion to right ends. : 

Speaking of the presidency of the American 
Board, Dr. Gordon smiled broadly at the sug- 
gestion that he could be considered a possi- 
bility. ‘‘There is more chance of an alien 
being elected President of the United States 
than there is of my becoming president of the 
Board.’ He thinks, however, that grave im- 
portance attaches to the choice that will be 
made at New Haven, and that no event of 
late years in our denomination will be fraught 
with more far-reaching results. He intends 
to be at New Haven, and believes that all who 
love the Board should be there prepared to 
elect a man who will command the confidence 
and respect of all the churches. 


Sunday Services f 

Rev. B. Fay Mills held forth ad the last of 
the Unitarian mass meetings on the Common. 
The meetings in Music Hall will begin Oct. 17. 
Rey. T. Van Ness of the Second Unitarian 
Church opened his heart to his people and 
asked some searching questions about the 
causes for the lethargy in the Unitarian fold. 
He said: 


Three years ago we Unitarians fiaberbed 
over our pulpits the statement, “‘ These 
churches stand for love to God and loye to 
man.” There was a great shout of rejoicing 
when we did this. But are we showing by 
our deeds that these words stand for the fact? 
I ask the question humbly, are we showing 
more love to man than those who still believe 
in what are called the “‘ worn-out creeds” and 
the Westminster Catechism ? 


At Park Street Rev. C. I, Scofield, D. Ds 
of Northfield preached, the evening sermon on 
Treatment of Doubt being especially helpful. 
At the Allston church, the pastor, Rey. J. 0. 
Haarvig, described the present status of the 
temperance reform. Three points he holds to 
be necessary to be held for any ovsceaginl ters: 
perance movement: : 


A broad, humane spirit in the jalieiation ~ 


of moral political principles; a firm hold on 
the fact that the saloon is an € 

that in the light of the most advanced 
as taught by American and 
sors, total abstinence is the one 
follow. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall 
10 A4.M. Speaker, Rev. B. Fay Mills. 
sion to the Multitude. 


BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
annual meeting, Berkeley St. Building, Oct. 4,11 A. M. 


SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Maverick Ch., E. 
Boston, Oct. 6. 


SUPFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, W. Newton, Oct. 21. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MIssIONS eighty-eight annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. The sermon will be preached 
by Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Detroit. Ad- 
dresses will be given by missionaries, secretaries, Drs. 
John Henry Barrows, Francis E. Clark, Mr. John R. 
Mott and President Storrs. Important committees will 
report. Accommodations can be secured at these rates: 
New Haven House, $4, possibly less; Hotel Majestic, $3, 
possibly less; Tontine Hotel, central, large, European 
plan, rooms $1 per day and upward; Tremont Hotel, 
82.505 Arlington, $2; Hotel Garde, new, near the rail- 
road station, #2 and $2.50; boarding houses, $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day. Address the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., New 
Haven, Ot. The railroads grant a rate of a fare anda 
third. The purchaser will pay full fare to New Haven, 
and must procure of the agent selling the ticket a cer- 
tificate, which will be viséd at the place of meeting in 
New Haven, so that a return ticket can be purchased for 
one-third fare. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting addresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in regard to the various fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
¢ehurch, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth 
Chureh. A cordial invitation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona aes attendants, and a large representation is antici- 
pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 

oing to Minneapolis. It is necessary that each one tele 
ing full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 4, 
Topic, Thé Mis- 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should he sent in at once. 


California, Santa Cruz, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Friday, Oct, 8. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
California, South’n, Redlands, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, York, Monday, Oct. 18. 
Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Noy..10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR#IGN 
MISSIONS, ie ER House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. rank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
oe en Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
eo House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
ss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


GHE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Gieveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H, W. Hub- 

_ bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


" —Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 


D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Bee Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian Schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Ro: 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to =. and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see tes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
. Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the ‘ Trustees of the 

National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
_ United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 

laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 

quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
e Con tional Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches Spe ge a or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room aoe Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

* B. Rice, Sec. F 
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THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support.. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: ‘*T give and 
bequeath to the Bost» Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
{0} , to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


We heartily favor holding rallies and evan- 
gelistic services in the fall. Everybody knows 
—except the almanac makers—that the year 
begins in September, and this is emphatically 
true in school and church lines. If the new 
life and strength won during the summer can 
only be consecrated to earnest work for the 
Master before the winter is pre-empted for 
clubs, concert and lecture courses and other 
social engagements, it seems to us that much 
more substantial results may be expected than 
from services held at the close of the holiday 
season, when reduced vitality and interest are 
likely to render them comparatively heavy and 
unprofitable. 

That versatile pastor in Wisconsin must 
have a large and harmonious nature. The 
musical interludes with which he fills spare 
minutes from a triple charge remind us of 
the water colors which the irrepressible Pud- 
defoot tosses off between whiles. 

Could the grandfather of the two brothers 
ordained this week have foreseen how richly 
the world would be blessed through his de- 
scendants, he would have been almost as 
happy as the patriarch Abraham. 

It is fitting that branch organizations like 
the one we tell of in Michigan should invite 
the mother church to their anniversaries. 
What, indeed, is a birthday party without a 
mother ? 

After the thorough preparation a Massachu- 
setts church is making for its Rally Sunday 
(Oct. 3), of course every member will be thor- 
oughly alive by the time the occasion arrives. 

That Illinois church, so fertile in devices 
for winning strangers, holding friends and 
awakening interest in church work, ought to 
secure a large and active membership. 

Blessings on members who, after removal, 
remember the church of their former affilia- 
tion as generously as did a Minnesota brother 
this week. 

‘ne Oregon church, which is striving to win 
the town for Christ against six saloons, will 
need often to remember that one with God is a 
majority. 

Any church about to displace its hymn-books 
by others may find a good use for them in a 
needy church by communicating with this 
office. 

Reports from Maine and Ohio show how 
strong a grip on the community the church 
may win through wise leadership and meth- 
ods. 

That truant Minnesota church just returned 
from the Presbyterian fold evidently realizes 
that the best part of a visit is getting home. 

The narrator of an installation in Michigan 
pays tribute to the constructive value of long 
and efficient service in the Sunday school. 

Minnesota churches are preparing for new 
pastors by paying up old debts, leaving a clear 
financial field. 

Evidently the governor of New Hampshire 
sees no incompatibility between politics and 
religion. 

We are glad to see that the foremost Ameri- 
can citizen observed Rally Sunday. 

Municipal leagues will find suggestive top- 
ics in our news from Indiana. 

A Maine item shows the indirect importance 
of the rural church. 


THE MONTANA STATE MEETING 
The representatives. of Congregationalism 
assembled, Sept. 11, in the thriving little city 
of Livingston, just at the gateway of the Na- 
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tional Park, for their annual season of fellow- 
ship and conference. The year had seen nu- 
merous changes in the workers on the field, 
and half the pastors gathered looked each 
other in the face for the first time. Trains 
arriving in the early morning put hospitality 
at once to the test, but it was nobly met by 
Rev. V. F. Clark and his helpers, who speed- 
ily conducted the sleepy delegates to their 
places of entertainment, where a warm wel- 
come awaited them, This church and pastor 
are each rejoicing in the providence which 
brought a tried Nebraska worker to an im- 
portant Montana field. And this feeling was 
shared .by the delegates, who believe that a 
future of increased usefulness awaits this the 
latest church in the State to attain self-sup- 
port. 

Rev. W. N. Moore, also a recent accession 
from Duluth, Minn., was moderator, and by 
his manly bearing as well as his masterly 
sermon showed that Minnesota’s loss has 
been Montana’s gain. 

The story of the work of the year was told 
first by Supt. W. S. Bell, in his report for 
the C. H. M. S., and then by delegates and 
pastors, who find in apparent failure only 
new reason for pushing forward, and cause 
discouragement to feed the fires of fresh en- 
thusiasm. On the whole, they showed a year 
of steady, persistent toil in the face of many 
difficulties, and results substantial in char- 
acter even though defying the attempt to 
measure them by statistical rules. 


The paper on Evangelistic Methods in Mon- 
tana, read by Rev. W. H. Watson of Red 
Lodge, evinced a knowledge of local condi- 
tions resulting from five years of patient ef- 
fort, and was replete with practical sugges- 
tions. In this connection was given the re- 
port of the progress of the Sunday school 
work in the State, by Supt. W. S. Bell. It 
showed that, through the co-operation of the 
pastors and the labors of the superintendent, 
the society had been able to push its mission- 
ary work vigorously, and that the schools 
already organized were reaching a higher 
standard of efficiency. 

The evening session was given to two pa- 
pers, one by the efficient pastor at Castle, Rev. 
Alice S. Barnes, also State president of the 
W.C. T. U., on the Church’s Attitude Toward 
the Temperance Question; the other, by Rev. 
W. D. Clark of Billings, recently from Illi- 
nois, on The Preacher and His Message. 

At the meeting of the Women’s Missionary 
Union, in addition to several practical papers 
presented, a message of cheer from Mrs. Cas- 
well was highly appreciated. The report of 
the formation of two new auxiliaries was also 
a source of encouragement. Sunday morning 
a large congregation listened with great inter- 
est to the association sermon by the moder- 
ator, after which the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered. The afternoon was 
given to a Sunday school conference, opened 
by a paper on Advanced Sunday School Work 
by Superintendent Bell. Sunday evening Rey. 
Joseph Pope of Columbus spoke earnestly on 
Home Missionary Problems in Montana. With 
his field nearly as large as a New England 
State, he has ample opportunity to study this 
problem from its most practical standpoint. 

WwW. Ss. B. 


A FAMILY OF MINISTERS 


An event of great interest in the White River 
Valley, Vt., was the ordination of two brothers, 
Frank W. and William Hazen, Sept. 22, 28. The 
former supplies Pittsfield and Gaysyille; the latter 
is at Sherburne. A brother, Rey. Carleton Hazen, 
is pastor in the adjoining town of Rochester. On 
the council was another brother, Rev. Austin Hazen 
of Thomaston, Ct. The father and grandfather of 
these young men were pastors in Vermont. The 
uncle, who preached the sermon, Rev. W. 8. Hazen, 
D. D., has had his only pastorate for 38 years in 
Northfield, Vt. Rev. A. W. Hazen, D. D., of Mid- 
dletown, Ct., and Rev. Allen Hazen, D.D., for- 
merly missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in India, are 
also uncles. The young men take mission churches, 
bringing great encouragement to fields of peculiar 
difficulties. 
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ST. LAWRENCE CHURCH DEDICATION AT 
PORTLAND 

Rarely does an event jn an individual church 
awaken such public interest as attended the 
dedication of the new St. Lawrence Church 
edifice at Portland, Me., Sept. 23. The entire 
city shared the enthusiasm and rejoicing. 
The publie schools in the vicinity were closed. 
The whole day, from 8.30 A. M. to 10 P. M., was 
devoted to devotional, congratulatory and ded- 
icatory services. At each of the three sery- 
ices the church was thronged, hundreds not 
gaining access to the building. This marked 
interest was due to the fact that, of the $37,500 
which the completed edifice cost (including 
site and furnishings), one-half, or over $17,000, 
was given by the outside publie. The long 
pastorate of Rev. A. H. Wright and the marked 
esteem in which he is universally held made 
this co-operation possible. It is a splendid 
tribute to the worth and influence in a com- 
munity of the high spiritual qualities for which 
this time-honored pastor is noted. He has 
served the church twenty-six years. Five 
pastors preceded him, with an average term 
of two and one-half years. 

The church was organized Feb. 19, 1858. A 
humble house of worship had been erected 
the previous autumn. In 1873 
this original structure was 
raised and enlarged at a cost 
of $6,000. This modest and in- 
adequate building has served 
the growing church for nearly 
a quarter of a century. Its 
membership of nearly 300, 
with a cordial and sympa- 
hetic congregation, will find 
the new edifice with a seating 
capacity of 600 none too large. 
A two-story parish house with 
commodious rooms for Sun- 
day school and social work 
adds to its expansiveness and 
beauty. The exterior is of 
granite; the interior in every 
respect modern, attractive and 
richly furnished, making the 
most beautiful and up-to-date 
church auditorium in Maine. 
Its graceful spire is equipped 
with a chime of ten bells, 
given by Mr. William L. Blake 

-of the building committee. 
Each bell is engraved and ded- 
icated to prominent deceased 
members, including seven dea- 
eons. Prof. James R. Gibson of the Metro- 
politan Church, Washington, D. C., tuned and 
played the chimes, remaining over Sunday 
for further similar service. The Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society each 
contributed a window in addition to the three 
beautiful rose and four memorial windows. 
The pews of the seventy feet square audito- 
rium are arranged diagonally, the pulpit and 
choir occupying a corner, facing the vestibule 
in the opposite corner. The small indebted- 
ness of $5,500 on the furnishings will be pro- 
vided for soon and easily. The afternoon 
addresses of congratulation were by Hon. 
Mayor Charles H. Randall, Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Merrill and Hon. Horace C. Shaw. 

The dedicatory services were by Rev. Drs. 
J. L. Jenkins, William H. Fenn, Asa Dalton 
(Episcopal) and Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the well- 
known and venerable author. This veteran 
of ninety years was the playmate of Long- 
fellow in eariy Portland, and remembers when 
the eastern end of the city, now occupied by 
the new church and its populous environment, 
was covered with forest. His two addresses 
of marvelous interest were the unique feature 
of the day. Friday following the dedication 
was given, morning, afternoon and evening, 
to receiving visitors, an organ recital and an 
address on Personality in Service by Rev. 
W.S. Ayres of the First Baptist Church. The 
church was again open to the public Saturday, 
with special music on the chimes by Professor 
Gibson. Ata special concluding service Sun- 
day afternoon Rev. R. T. Hack of the Second 
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Parish Church preached. These combined and 
continued services were as successful as they 
were unique, and inaugurated what promises 
to be a new era of presperity for this devoted 
and earnest church. Dy Mi Fs 


THE MAINE BRETHREN AT BELFAST 


Belfast, on picturesque Penobscot Bay, en- 
tertained the General Conference, Sept. 21-23, 
on the occasion of its seventy-first annual 
meeting, in connection with the ninetieth 
anniversary of the Maine Missionary Society. 
The three days were filled with good things, 
heartily enjoyed by 250 visitors whom the 
people and friends. of the North Church wel- 
comed with a characteristic hospitality. The 
untiring work of the committee of arrange- 
ments was manifest, as the sessions progressed 
without a note of discord from beginning to 
end. 

Professor Chapman of Brunswick was the 
conference preacher, and happily struck the 
key-note of the meeting in a sermon of special 
power and graceful diction. The nature of 
the kingly office, and the peculiar mission of 
the Christian disciple in the world, were the 
thoughts developed. The preacher seemed to 
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ST. LAWRENCE CHURCH, PORTLAND, ME. 


leave nothing unsaid upon his theme, so clear 
and complete was his treatment of his text. 

.The papers and discussions were of varied, 
yet related, subjects, and those from the 
pastors of the State were mainly from the 
younger men. Both progressive and somewhat 
conservative ministers were heard from. Two 
papers especially, one by Rev. C. H. Cutler, 
on The Prophet and the Preacher, and the 
other by Rev. J. L. Quimby, on The Congre- 
gational Churches in Relation to Modern 
Thought and Modern Methods, were strik- 
ingly forceful. Mr Cutler spoke with power 
upon a theme of timely significance, showing 
in a way not to be misunderstood some points 
of likeness and some of difference between the 
ancient seer of Israel and the modern minister 
of the gospel. Mr. Quimby presented in a 
delightful paper the more advanced positions 
of those whom the writer represents, showing 
how the discovery of universal and abounding 
life throughout the universe laid it upon the 
churches of our day and especially of our order 
to be ever eager and ready for new forms of 
truth, and to adapt themselves to them. 

Brief and practical discussions upon The 
State of Religion in Maine were engaged in by 
a number of pastors. Naturally some dark 
and some hopeful pictures were drawn by the 
different speakers, according to the extent of 
observation and experience on the part of 
each regarding the conditions prevailing in 
the more rural districts of this great State. 

Wednesday evening was made conspicuous 
by two addresses from visiting speakers, as a 
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crowded house listened first to Dr. Dunning 
who revealed the real conditions of our min- 
istry at the present time. He presented such 
an array of facts that his words must have 
had two different effects—one of utter dis- 
couragement in view of the future, the other 
of heroic determination on the part of the true 
minister of the gospel to exalt and fill his of- 
fice more faithfully than ever before. 

Dr. E. C. Moore of Providence ¢harmed his 
hearers by a clear and convincing presenta- 
tion of The Attitude of Our Ministers and 
Churches in Matters: of Biblical Criticism. 
Ilis emphasis of the term “attitude” and his. 
repeated demand for a constructive rather 
than a destructive method in our pulpits, in 
view of the growing need of presenting some 
phases of modern criticism to the people, were 
of great importance and value. 

Missionary evening for the conference came 
on Tuesday, when Dr. J. L. Barton repre- 
sented the American Board and won the im- 
mediate favor of all as he presented the sub- 
ject of the foreign work in a striking and 
original manner. Mrs. I. V. Woodbury spoke 
for the A. M. A. 

The Maine Missionary Society, to whose 
interests Wednesday morning at the confer— 
ence is always devoted, held 
a satisfactory anniversary, es- 
pecially so from the fact that 
the year closed practically 
free from debt, although it 
began with a deficiency of 
$2,500. The friends of the 
society are grateful that the 
past year of financial stress, 
when so many sister organi- 
zations have been inereas- 


hopefully. Several missiona- 
ries from the field made brief 
addresses, bringing a welcome: 
variety to a meeting which, 
from the necessities of the 
case, must be devoted to 
many matters of routine. 
Three women’s meetings oc- 
cur annually in connection 
with the conference. The 
Woman’s Board, the Woman’s. 
Maine Missionary Auxiliary 
and the Aid to the A. M. A. 
each drew a large attendance 
of women to listen to reports 
and addresses of much excel- 
lence. The committee of ar_ 
rangements succeeded better than usual in so 
putting the hours for the women’s meetings 
so that they conflicted least with the regular 
sessions of conference. Dar Pode 


AN IMPORTANT INSTALLATION IN THE 
INTERIOR ; 

The historic First Church of Toledo, whose 
record goes back to 1844, has received new 
courage and strength with the coming of Rey. 
A. M. Hyde, recently of Greenville, Mich. 
It has become a down-town church, wedged 
in tightly between the Boody House and a 
commercial block, with its membership scat- 
tered over the city. To move away into an- 
other section would mean to encroach upon 
the territory of other flourishing churches of 
our order, and apparently to abandon the 
needy population at the center. Ifis the de- 
termination of these brave people to stay at 
their post and, under the leadership of their 
enthusiastie pastor, to do the work committed 
to them. 

The council, large and representative, heard 
with pleasure the clear statement of belief 
and experience of its pastor. The Greenville 
church sent warmest greetings, and other 
brethren testified to the splendid service Mr. 
Hyde had rendered not only in his local par- 
ish, but in the whole State of Michigan. Af- 
ter an enjoyable banquet, followed by toasts, 
services of installation were held in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation, and stirring 
words of cheer and charge were given by Drs. 
Brand, Boynton and Gladden. The sermon 
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was preached by Rev. D. F. Bradley. The 
most impressive part of the service was the 
prayer of installation, offered by Rev. W. W. 
Williams, whose long service as pastor and 
Sunday school superintendent has contrib- 


‘uted largely to the making of this grand old 


ehurch. B. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Oberlin 


The year’s work began Sept. 22, with an opening 
lecture by Prof. A. H. Currier, D.D., on The Value 
of the Study of Ministerial Biography.—President 
Fairchild gives up his teaching and Prof. H. C. 
King assumes the duties of the chair of systematic 
theology. The required work in this department is 
transferred to the Senior year, and an elective course 
in philosophy is introduced into the Middle year, 
which aims to give more adequate preparation for 
the Senior work. The course has been otherwise 
modified by beginning church history earlier, and 
requiring history of doctrine, heretofore elective. 
—The registration is smaller than last year, 
owing to lessened numbers in the English course, 
and the fact that last year an unusually large 
class was graduated. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


1o.—Webster City Association held its fall meet- 
ing at Blairsburg, Sept. 21-23, with full attendance. 


“Three new churches have been organized within 


the past three months in this association, and there 
is prospeet of.two more in the near future. The 
opening sermon was preached by Rev. R. L. Marsh. 
Other papers and addresses were on: The Church 
in Its Relation to Amusements, Temperance, The 
€. E. Society, Our Missionary Societies, The Influ- 
ence of Ian Maclaren, Our Theological Latitude 
and Longitude, How to Manage Church Finances. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 460.) 


BROOKLINE.—Harvard. Bethany Branch Sun- 
lay school gave an enthusiastic reception, Sept. 26, 
to the superintendent, Mr. J. K. Marshall. Each 
child received a foreign coin as a souvenir. 


CAMBRIDGE.— Wood Memorial. During the va- 
eation season the edifice was _ painted, 
coed, newly carpeted and otherwise improved. Re- 
opening services were held Sept..19. The pastor, 
Rey. I. W. Sneath, began Sept. 1 the 11th year of 
his pastorate, during which he has received. into 
fellowship 291 persons. 


NEWTON.—4Auburndale. Rally Day brought to 
Sunday school an attendance numbering one more 
than the enrollment. At the C. E. meeting in the 
evening Mr. William H. Pennell, now of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the first signer of the C. E. constitution, 
was present, and the voices of four of the original 
members of the first society were heard. 


NEWBURYPORT.—Belleville. Each attendant at 
the rally service of the Sunday school was rewarded 
with a ticket for the stereopticon lecture in the 
‘eyening on The Three Great Apostles by the junior 
pastor, Rey. A. W. Hitchcock. 


LOWELL.—First listened to a former pastor, Dr. 
Smith Baker, last Sunday. After the service an 
informal reception allowed the large congregation 
to greet the speaker.—JVirst Trinitarian has begun 
the new year with increased enthusiasm. The hall 
in which services are held has been frescoed; a 
chorus of 70 voices has been organized; the children 
have been brought together for musical training. 
The average S. S. attendance for the past month 
has been 50 more than for September, 1896. 
Last Sunday it was 445, of whom 125 were in the 
juvenile department.—Kirk St. held on Rally 
Sunday a memorial service to those of the school 
who have died during the past year.—Zliot. 
Two of the §.S. classes celebrated Rally Sunday by 
presenting to the school a portrait of the beloved 
pastor, Dr. J. M. Greene. 


' TAuNTON.—Winslow. The corner stone of the 
new edifice was laid Sept. 15, with fitting cere- 
mony, in the presence of a large assembly. The 
initial step was taken in 1888, and the long delay 
has been owing to the determination to avoid a 
large debt and the financial stringency of recent 
years. This year the practical generosity of a sin- 
gle member, Mr. H. G. Reed, set the enterprise on 
its feet. Rev. S. H. Emery, D. D., the first pastor, 


made the opening prayer. The address was by- 


Rey. G. H. Reed of Haverhill, a former minister, 
during whose service the work of raising a build- 
ing fund was going on. Rey. T. C. Welles, the 
present pastor, enumerated the articles to be sealed 
up within the stone and placed it in position. Mr. 
J. Merrill Brown of Boston is the architect. 


fres- 
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RAYNHAM.—First. Judge Elliot Sandford of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has presented a parsonage and 
lot, of land valued at $3,000. This is in token of 
his own good will and in accordance with a request 
made by his father, Rev. Enoch Sandford, D. D., pas- 
tor here for nearly a quarter of a century. The 
present pastor, Rey. S. K. B. Perkins, has been 40 
years in the ministry, 10 of them with this church. 

NoRTH BROOKFIELD.—VFirst is preparing for a 
Rally Sunday, Oct. 3, by observing a Rally Week in 
advance, devoting special services to the several de- 
partments. The week culminates on Sunday with 
special sermons, rallies and roll-calls. The pastor, 
Rey. J. L. Sewall, has prepared a helpful series of 
analytical studies on the Book of Acts, to be used 
at the close of each quarter as a review exercise on 
the International S. 8. Lessons. 


PALMER.—Second. A new reading desk, replac- 
ing the old pulpit, greeted Rey. F. E. Jenkins on the 
first Sunday after his return from Europe. In the 
evening, by invitation of the Men’s Club, he pre- 
sented Memory Pictures of Great Britain. A recep- 
tion was tendered him Sept. 4. Arcong the floral 
decorations was an arch of ivy and ferns, beneath 
which the pastor and his wife welcomed the guests. 


UXBRIDGE.—Among the attendants at Rally Sun- 
day exercises were two sisters, the older of whom 
took the younger to the school for the first time 
sixty years ago, and their membership has since 
continued unbroken. 

ADAMS.—-The President, accompanied by the 
Misses McKinley, attended the Congregational sery- 
ice last Sunday. Miss Mabel McKinley, niece of 
the President, sat with the choir and rendered the 
solo, Come, Ye Disconsolate, with much sweetness 
and expression. Rey. A. B. Penniman, the pastor, 
preached a strong sermon, but made no reference 
to the honored guests. At the Sunday school 
session, which followed immediately, about 100 
infant scholars shook hands with the President. « 


Maine 

Mrpway.—Mr. E. E. Grant was stationed here 
for the second summer and the church has pros- 
pered, though the town grows steadily poorer on 
account of the failure of the tannery. Efficient 
temperance service was rendered and several hope- 
ful conversions took place. Eight petsons were re- 
ceived to membership previous to Mr. Grant’s return 
to the seminary. | 


ORLAND.—Rey. William Forsyth has ministered 
here in connection with Bucksport for 21 years. 
During that time 200 persons have removed and 
become attendants at other places, over 50 of them 
in.Boston and vicinity. Three of these have become 
valued deacons. 


BAR HARBOR.—Rey. Richard Owen has large 
summer congregations and is suecessful in parish 
work. A collection of $800 was recently taken for 
the parsonage debt. 


New Hampshire 


NaAsHuA.—First. Early in September Rev. Cyrus 
Richardson completed 14 years as pastor and took 
occasion to review their history. It has been the 
longest pastorate during the present century. Of the 
10 previous ones the average for the first half was 
only five years and the last half eight, showing the 
trend to be towards increasing length. There has 
been a marked advance in financial strength and in 
membership. Nearly 100 new families haye been 
added to the parish. The home department of the 
Sunday school has a membership of about 100. 
During the 14 years a new edifice, the finest and 
best equipped in the State, has been built at an ex- 
pense of $123,000. 

BETHLEHEM.—Among the large number of visit- 
ing clergymen who have preached in the local pul- 
pits during vacation the following Congregational 
ministers have kindly lent their services: Rey. 
Messrs. J. S. Chandler, G. R. W. Scott, E. T. Fair- 
banks, C. F. H. Crathern, C: 8. Macfarland, 8. A. 
Harlow, B. F. Hamilton. 


NELSON.—Five persons united with the chureh at 
the September communion, three on confession, 
two of whom were a man and his wife upwards of 
70 years of age converted last spring in the meet- 
ings of the Crusaders. 

Vermont 


VERGENNES.—Reyv. N. H. Dutcher, the new pas- 
tor, recently ordained, is the thirteenth in the his- 
tory of the church. The longest pastorate was that 
of Rey. H. F. Leavitt, 1836-1860. 

SupBURY.—On a recent Sunday evening a mis- 
sionary concert drew out an attendance of 276. 

By the will of the late Mrs. E. L. Hurlbutt the 
chureh at St. Johnsbury East receives $100, 


Connecticut 


HEBRON AND GILEAD.—At the last communion 
six persons united in Hebron on confession, four of 
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whom were reached by services held in a school- 
house in an outlying district five miles from church. 
At previous communions, hitherto unreported, two 
united on confession and three by letter. With the 
church in Gilead, in charge of the same pastor, 
three united on confession at the September com- 
munion. These parishes are both in the town of 
Hebron, covering an area of eight by five miles. 
Their united membership roll embraces 507 per- 
sons, many of whom rarely attend church. Open 
air services have been held during August and Sep- 
tember in the remote sections, which have been 
well attended by non-church-goers. In order to do 
this the pastor, Rev. W. P. Clancy, has driven 21 
miles on some days, preached three times and as- 
sisted in a fourth service. Thus the gospel is given 
to the people. In this way only can it be done in 
these country places. 


East Avon.—The edifice has received such a 
thorough renovation, both within and without, that 
a former resident would hardly recognize it. The 
ceilings haye been painted in oil in rich and harmo- 
nious colors, the woodwork being finished in pure 
white. Behind the semi-circular platform is a 
fluted arch, beneath which stands the preacher. 
Externally the change is no less marked. With 
new roof and chimney, a fresh coat of paint and 
newly graded grounds the house of worship is one 
of the most beautiful in New England. The par- 
sonage also has been painted inside and out and 
newly roofed, and the grounds graded, making it 
one of the pleasantest residences in the region. 
The edifice, opened for worship the last Sunday in 
August, was filled with highly pleased people. 
Twelve members were added, six on confession. 
Great credit is due to the pastor, Rey. C. K. Fank- 
hauser, for his untiring labors, and to the people 
who have cheerfully co-operated. 


New MILrorp.—The women gave a delightful 
reception, Sept. 17, to their pastor, Rey. F. A. John- 
son, and his wife on the 25th anniversary of their 
wedding. Appropriate gifts testified to the good 
will of the people. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have just 
returned from California. They were members of 
the New Milford delegation to the C. E. convention, 
the largest from any country town in the State. 

MERIDEN.—First has a new manual, showing a 

membership of 875, of which 583 are women and 
104 are non-resident. The church was organized in 
1729, and the first house of worship built in 1752. 
The present edifice, the fifth of the soeiety’s exist- 
ence, was dedicated in 1879, having cost $175,000, 
It is a handsome, massive structure of granite. 
- WASHINGTON.—Extensive improvements are to 
be undertaken, including a $2,000 addition to the 
rear of the edifice and a general reconstruction of 
the hall at a cost of $3,000. The cradle roll, com- 
posed of children under five years old, is the largest 
in the State. 

NorRwWIcH.—The will of the late Edward R. 
Thompson disposes of about $175,000, the public 
bequests of which include $8,000 to the Broadway 
Church, and $1,000 each to the Sheltering Arms 
and United Workers and the A. M, A. 

LEBANON.—The new organ, recently put in, adds 
much to the enjoyment of the services. A new 
clock for the interior has also been added. 

Mrs. Naomi Plumb of Milford, who died recently 
at the age of 85, had been a member of First Church 
nearly 70 years.—The lecture-room ef the Anso- 
nia edifice is undergoing repairs. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

New YorkK.—Broadway Tabernacle. Prof. J. F. 
Genung of Amherst has preached Sept. 12 and 19, 
greatly to the satisfaction of his hearers. President 
Raymond of Union College was heard again the 
26th. A tablet in memory of Dr. W. M. Taylor, for 
20 years pastor of this church, was unveiled Sept. 
19, Professor Genung pronouncing the eulogy. The 
tablet bears the record of Dr. Taylor’s service and 
is placed opposite that to the memory of Dr. J. P. 
Thomson, whose pastorate numbered 27 years. 
Manhattan. President Sperry of Olivet College 
preached Sept. 12. 


BANGOR.—A two weeks’ series of meetings has 
just closed, in which the pastor, Rev. R. E. Andrew, 
was assisted by Evangelist Ralph Gillam of Med- 
ford, Mass., and Mr. Crowell of Concord, N. H., a 
gospel singer. The church received a spiritual up- 
lift and about 50 ecards were signed by inquirers. 
The converts will be shared with the Methodists as 
to membership. Brandon, also in charge of Mr. 
Andrew, has more than doubled in membership 
during his three years’ pastorate, and has been spe- 
cially blessed of late. Three husbands, with their 
wives, expect to join at the next communion. 

JAMESTOWN.—The pastor, Rey. A. L. Smalley, is 
preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons to 
young people on Character Building. 


rus choir of them leads the singing. A marked 


increase in attendance and interest is already 
manifest. 
BROOKLYN.—Lewis Avenue. Dr. R. J. Kent is 


giving a series of Sunday evening sermons to young 
people on The Education of Our Boys and Girls, 
Self Made, The Christian Ministry, ete. 

Plymouth Church, Binghamton, -after strenuous 
efforts, is practically free from debt. 

New Jersey 

HoOBOKEN.—Scandinavian has progressed, but is 
constantly embarrassed by the shifting character 
of its constituency. It is doing good work in watch- 


A large cho- | 


ing and caring for the immigrants as they land | 


from the steamships, but its members keep moving | 
Rev. | 


west. The pastor for five years has been 
A. C. Tychsen, but he has accepted a call from a 
more permanent congregation in St. Paul, Minn., 
and was dismissed by council Sept. 22. 

JERSEY Critry.—First. Services in memory 
Mr. J. L. Wells, the late assistant pastor, were held 
in the Tabernacle, Sept. 19. 
gave the memorial address, a tribute from the En- 
deavyorers was read, and several eulogistic addresses 
were made. 

EAST ORANGE.—Grove Street. Dr. C. H. Everest 
has made a trip to the Klondike region, and is 
using what he saw and heard there for the spiritual 
profit of his people. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—At the first fall meeting of the city 
ministers, held Sept. 13, it was voted to publish a 
newspaper for the four Baltimore churches, entitled 
the Congregational Bulletin. It is expected to pro- 
mote church fellowship and help on mission work in 
the suburbs. Rey. C. H. Crawford of Second Church 
is editor. 


A parsonage is in process of erection at Frostburg 


in charge of Rey. G. W. Moore, pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim opens the season’s work | 


with a series of rally gatherings, the plans of the 
church and institute for the coming year being pre- 
sented in special addresses by both pastors Sept. 


19, and the weekly prayer meeting being devoted | 


to brief outlook reports by representatives of all 
the departments. The church is supporting with 
enthusiasm two of its members as missionaries in 
China and one as an A. M. A. teacher in Georgia. 
Another member enters the A. 
year. The kindergarten opened Sept. 13, 
assistants. This is the third year in which the 
kindergarten has been maintained as a department 
of the institute, observing the same terms and va- 
eations as the public schools. It has proved to be 
a most helpful form of ministry through the chil- 
dren to the homes of the community. Each child 
pays a fee of 10 cents a week, and the cost of in- 
struction is met by a private gift from a member of 
the church. 

DAYTON was supplied through August by Rey. E. 
©. Mead of Burton, who devoted his vacation to 
this pastorless church under commission from the 
Ohio H, M. 8. Rey. H. M, Tenney, D. D., of Ober- 


M. A. work this | 
with | 
about 70 children in charge of a director and six | 


of 


Deacon William Hunt | 
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lin preached Sept. 12. 
vere financial struggle and has met many discour- 
agements, but it has been encouraged by the fra- 
ternal visits of these two pastors. 


SANDUSKY.—On the return from Europe of the 


pastor, Rev. C. A, Vincent, he was welcomed by a | 
To tbe delight of all he 
The | 


largely attended reception. 
has decided not to accept the call offered him. 
hard times have made it extremely difficult to pay 
for the~new building in addition to current ex- 
penses, but pastor and people by hard work and 
sacrifice have met their obligations. 
Illinois 
{For Chicago news see page 451.) 

SEATONVILLE.—Tbis is a coal-mining village in 
Bureau County, with a population of about 1,000, 
though the thickly settled farming region adjacent 
brings the population up to 1,500. It has been 
without regular religious meetings, but with only 


oceasional preaching services. Recently Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, D.D., of Spring Valley, began holding 


The result has been a union of all 


meetings there. 


Continued on page 466. 


A Cooling Drink in Fevers. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. H. S. DAvis, Meriden, Ct., says: “I have | 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers 


and have been very much pleased.” 


Inside 
of a Hundred 
Homes 


Glimpses 
into one hundred of the 
daintiest furnished homes 
in America, showing what 
good taste can do with 
little money. See October 


Lapvies’ HomE JourNaAL 


Other features: Stories by Mary 
E. Wilkins and Hamlin Garland ; 
“Shams of the Modern Girl,” 
by Ruth Ashmore; ‘A Chicago 
Girl in Europe,” by Lilian Bell, 


One Dollara Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


The church is having a se- | 
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30 September 1807 


Clergyman’s Statement 


Nerve Strength Gained by Taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

BRIGHTON, IOWA. — Rev. Bernard M. 
Shulick of this place, owing to weakness of 
| the nerves, was for a time unable to attend to 
| his duties. He makes this statement: “Ihave 

suffered for a long time from weak nerves. 
| After I had taken a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I became quite well again. The weak- 
ness of the nerves has now wholly disappeared 
and I am able to attend to my duties again. I 
am therefore grateful to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and I recommend it to every one who suffers 


| from weak nerves.” Remember, 
| H d Ps Sarsa= 
| ood S parilla 


| Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


| Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


| ANIMATED PICTURES 


For Churches, Endeavor and League 
Societies, Fairs, Festivals, Lodges, etc. 


The most popular and attractive 
entertainments for old and young 
now before the public. . .. 


New England Kinematoscope CO, 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., 


L. A. BOSWORTH, Manager. BOSTON. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE 


Mm Cipienaca 


ig = a 
i pe Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Voy 


Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
14 doz. Packages of Bluineat 10 cents each. 
end your full address by return mail and 
BLUINE 
The | 
NEW | 


we will forward the Blui and 
Form of 
The Congregationalist Leaflet 


uine, post-paid. 
Admission | {.< 


a large Premium List, No money required. 
Sent, postpaid, 3 cts. ; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 


DAY'S WORK. 


Soman 


eohsoseet 


CO., Box 3 , Concord Junction, 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 


| IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
| CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
| BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
| COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FAOT 
THAT THEADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
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CARVED TABLE. 


The old Athenians were always yearning 
for some new thing, and in our Modern Athens 
today there is much the same passionate cry 
for novelty. 

I 
success, examine this latest production in a 
library table. 
“swell” ends of the Paris designer, and the 
result commends itself on many grounds. 


f “moving with the times” is a feature of 
We have here introduced the 


It is artistic and decorative, and it 


escapes the restraint of the straight-sided table. 


The box frame is elaborately carved 


| The extra depth allows a large drawer 


books or papers in liberal profusion. 


. There are full carved legs and claw feet. 
on each side. The lower shelf will carry 


Owing to the demand for this table, we build it in both Oak and Mahogany. 
In the former wood it is a very inexpensive table for any library. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


30 September 1897 


The Business Outlook 


While general trade still tends upward and 
shows improvement, the intensity of the de- 
mand relaxed somewhat last week. This was 
largely due to the yellow fever quarantine, 
which now extends from Texas to Georgia, 
and which has reduced wholesale business in 
the greater portion of the Gulf States. 

At other Hastern and Western centers the 
merchandise movement continues liberal in 
volume, particularly in the Northwest and on 
the Pacific coast. A feature is the better de- 
mand for heavy fabrics, the colder weather 
being responsible. Iron and steel continue to 
move\ upwards in price, and indications point 
to further advances. Bessemer pig iron, steel 
billets and rails are enjoying an active de- 
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mand, which results in higher prices all 
round. 

Wool is higher, and for 1898 delivery woolen 
goods have risen ten and fifteen per cent. 
The enormous export movement of grain con- 
tinues, and with approaching free shipments 
of cotton abroad the balance of trade is cer- 
tain to be very heavy in our favor. Hence, 
gold imports on a large scale may be ex- 
pected. 


Bank clearings last week, although showing . 


a falling off of about 1.6 per cent. from 
the extraordinary total of the previous week, 
reflected an increase of sixty per cent. when 
compared with the corresponding period of 
1896.. Money rates are firmer, and bankers 
expect still further advances. The past week 
was rather a bad one in the stock market, 
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with one sharp break and a drooping tendency 
to values thereafter. 


A PARIS IDEA.:—They have brought out a library 
table at the Paine furniture warerooms this season 
which suggests the Paris designs of recent years. 
It has swell ends, with a carved box frame and full- 
formed carved legs. It has proved one of the popu- 
lar “hits” of the season, and in oak it is very inex- 
pensive and exceptionally attractive. 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD Point Com- 
FORT.—The Royal Blue Line willinaugurate another 
season of its popular excursions by a personally con- 
ducted tour to Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dollars 
covers every expense. Privilege of stop-over in New 
York. For itinerary of this and later tours call on or 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A, 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Assets Income 


$19,541,827 
\ 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


$14,158,445 


& 


/Q/O/2 6282222022 86066 


Triumph 


of 


Financial 


Progression 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 


Policies in force, 
Surplus . nearly 


$4,034,116 2,900,000 


Send for Information. 


...OF AMERICA... 


$320,000,000 


~The Largest Increase in Income of Any 
— Life Insurance Company in the United States 


Insurance in Claims Paid, 


ver 


$28,000,000 


orce 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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the Christian forces of the community and the con- 
version of several influential men and women. The 
culmination of these weeks of labor was the organ- 
ization of a church of 61 members Sept. 23. The 
hall was crowded and deep interest was manifested. 
There were many moist eyes and now and then a 
hearty amen, as those 61 Christians, many of them 
new in the service, entered into covenant and re- 
ceived the right hand of fellowship from Supt. James 
Tompkins. The sermon was by Rey. David Beaton, 
Rey. Edwin More, Jr., made the prayer of recogni- 
tion, and the address to the church was by Rey. 
J. W. Fox. Steps will be immediately taken to 
erect a suitable house of worship. The church is 
ready for active service and feels confident of rapid 
growth in number's and in saving influence. This 
happy result is largely due to the earnest and tire- 
less efforts of Dr. Wilson. 

RoOcKFORD.—First is making September a rally 
month. The pastor, Rev. W. W. Leete, D. D., 
sends to each member a classification of the work 
of the church, in 16 departments, asking in return 
a signed statement of the lines of activity chosen. 
Old Folks’ Sunday was observed Sept. 19, and a 
meeting for the mothers of S. S. pupils was held the 
25th. Then came the S. S. rally the following day, 
with Mrs. M. F. Bryner of Chicago as a special at- 
traction. Other methods of showing interest are 
dainty cards of invitation for strangers and artistic 
communion souvenirs presented to new members. 


CHICAGO.—Dunean Avenue. AS a result of the 
rechristening of the street by the city council, this 
church yoted to change itsname to Bethel. Though 
several active workers have been removed by death 
and other causes, the outlook was never more 
promising. During the pastorate of Rey. M. H. 
Lyon, of 18 months, the membership has almost 
doubled; 60 persons have been received into the 
ehurech and all outstanding obligations have been 
paid. A needed enlargement or rebuilding of the 
ehureh is under consideration. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Southside gave its new pastor, 
Rey. Levi White, and family a pleasant reception 
Sept. 20. There was a large attendance. Congre- 
gations are increasing and prospects are hopeful. 
—-Plymouth. The McCulloch Club has published 
its program for the coming season. The four Sun- 
day evenings of each month are to be given to 
these subjects in turn: Civie Faith, The Mis- 
sion of Christ, The Message of Art, The Master 
Musicians. At its monthly week night meetings it 
takes up the Center of Responsibility in City Gov- 
ernment, Health Matters, Non-Partisanship in City 
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Elections, Boss Government and Municipal Home 
Rule, Quasi Public Corporations or Monopolies, The 
Press as a Factor, Municipal Activity in Its Relation 
to the Standard Life of the Community and the 
Rights and Duties of Citizenship. The club has also 
arranged for weekly illustrated lectures on travel 
and a Saturday afternoon children’s course in Pa- 
triotism given by public-spirited men who have 
taken part in or witnessed modern historical events. 
—Broad Ripple. Rey. C. E. Grove is preaching 
afternoons for this church. The Opera House in 
the park is used as a meeting house for the present. 
—People’s. Workmen are busily engaged in re- 
modeling and completing the building and it is ex- 
pected that the reopening will take place the last of 
October. 


Michigan 


DETROIT.—First. Dr. Boynton has begun a series 
of Sunday evening addresses on these topics, under 
the general theme The Gospel: in Archeology, 
Sayings of Our Lord, Grenfell and Hunt; Soci- 
ology, Equality, Edward Bellamy; Fiction, The 
Christian, Hall Caine; Poetry, Kipling’s Jubilee 
Hymn; Biography, Life of James Hannington. 
General supervision will hereafter be vested in a 
prudential committee of 21 members. The Men’s 
Bible Class will study this year The Training of 
the Twelve. A booklet containing outline is dis- 
tributed.—— Boulevard. Rey. Stanley Blomfield is 
meeting with good success in this young church. 
At arecent meeting the finances were placed on a 
more secure basis. 


SAGINAW.—Rey. William Knight’s resignation 
has been accepted with the greatest reluctance. 
All regret that his health is such as to make a 
change of pastorate imperative. 


POTTERVILLE.—The edifice has been thoroughly 
renovated, and work has opened with much enthu- 
siasm under the leadership of Rey. D. D. Gorton. 


LANSING.—Pilgrim celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary early in September, inviting Plymouth, the 
mother church, to share in the rejoicings. 

Wisconsin 


CHILTON.—Rey. H. 8. Evart is meeting with rare 
success in out-station work. Ata point called Hil- 
bert, some 10 miles distant, a village solidly Ger- 
man, Romanist and Lutheran, where absolutely no 
encouragement was given, he has within a few 
months secured an eager Sunday School of 60 and 
holds bi-weekly preaching services in a hall freely 
contributed by the Odd Fellows. An organ has 
been secured and the C. S. 8. and P. S. supplies les- 
son helps. Mr. Evart also supplies Stockbridge, 
lately pastorless.. If these three fields can now be 
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Gilchrist 


WINTER STREET, 


& Co. 


BOSTON. 


Our store is already overflowing with new goods—stocks touch’ elbows 
at every corner—counters and shelving are groaning under the accumulat- 
ing loads of daily arrivals. Our purpose is to make our merchandise and 
our store service worthy of the cordial welcome we herewith extend to the 


ladies of Boston and New England. 


DRESS GOODS. 


We have planned for a very big season| The past week has brought many at- 
in Dress Goods—and are now exhibiting a tractive items to our Silk Department, 


very complete stock of all the popular 
fabrics. In plain goods there are: 


Epingiline, Moscovienne, 
Drap D’ete, Soliel, 
Poplin, Broadcloths, 
Covert, Sun Cloths, 


And Novelties in almost unlimited variety 
of texture and coloring—Secoteh Plaids, so 
much sought for, receive their due share of 
attention—Black Dress Goods have not 
been neglected, and Priestly’s celebrated fab- 
ries are in greater array than ever before. 


Roman Stripes, Fancy Taffetas, 


AUTUMN SILKS. | 


which is now crowded with the latest 
productions of Europe and America. 


Black Taffetas, Colored Taffetas 
Satin Duchess, Colored Duchess 
Gros Grains, Bengalines, 
Peau de Soie, Liberty Satins, 


Scotch Plaids. 


Note particularly an array of Faney Fig- 
ured Taffetas, in many designs and 


| dinary acute attack of eatarrh or bronchitis. 
| is the chronic disease we have chiefly to consider in 


colorings, for street and evening 6 
wear, our opening price being 9c. 
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LUNG DISEASES, COLDS, CATARRH 
AND BRONCHITIS, 


(From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures.) 


The lungs are the great vital center of the body 
on which the health and proper action of all other 
organs depend. If we cease to breathe for but five 
minutes, we are dead at the end of that time. In 
rare and exceptional cases the flame of life has been 
rekindled by artificial respiration, but, as a rule, 
people sound and well, when suffocated, are dead, 
beyond restoration, at the end of five minutes. 
Haye you ever thought why this is? It is because 
the functions of every organ stop the moment we 
stop breathing. Breathing enables the heart to 
beat, the blood to circulate and the brain to send 
forth sensation and motion to the entire body. 

The lungs, the brain and the heart constitute the 
tripod of life, and while they act we cannot die. 
The heart depends on the lungs for its power to 
circulate the blood, and the blood depends on the 
lungs for its purification. Every moment of life 
carbonic acid is being generated in the blood by the 
action of the organism, and must be expelled and 
gotten rid of by the act of breathing. That is God’s 
appointed means of purifying our blood. When we 
stop breathing -we retain the carbonic acid in the 
blood, and five minutes are long enough to accumu- 
late sufficient to poison and stop the whole machin- 
ery of life. : 

Hence it is that all affections of the lungs are 
serious, however slight they may seem, because to 
some extent they prevent full and free breathing, 
and in the same proportion injure the general 
health. Take, for example, a cold which, by in- 
flaming the air passages and air tubes of the lungs, 
causes swelling of their mucous lining; thereby 
diminishing the size of the tubes through which we 
breathe, and still further obstructing them by viscid 
secretions of phlegm and mucus. As we cannot 
breathe through tubes that are’ narrowed in any 
part, or obstructed by foreign matter in them, as 
well as through those that are open and free, so 
every cold while it lasts lessens our breathing ac~ 
cording to its severity, and in the same degree 
diminishes the purity of our blood, hurts our cireu- 
lation, clogs the heart and irritates the brain and 
nervous system. 

All diseases which affect our lungs injuriously be- 
gin in the mucous lining of the air passages—nose, 
throat and bronchial tubes. This membrane is pe- 
culiarly exposed to alternations of temperature of 
the air and to smoke, gas and other irritating and 
noxious matters diffused through it, all of which, be- 
ing drawn in with every breath, inflame it and set 
up disease. 

In health the mucous membrane is moist. When 
it becomes inflamed by cold, smoke, dust or other 
irritating causes, it becomes dry, its natural secre- 
tion being suspended, and yet you cannot breathe 
through the air passages freely. They are stuffed 
up by the swelling of the membrane. If the inflam- 
mation be in the nostrils the membrane becomes 
red, tender and so irritable that contact with the air 
in breathing provokes sneezing. After a time the 
membrane begins to seerete a thin, watery fluid, so 
acrid in character that it frets and sealds the nos- 
trils and lip over which it flows. By degrees this 
watery secretion becomes thicker, less irritating, of 
a more yellow color. This is the usual course of 
what is called a cold in the head, or acute nasal 
catarrh. _ If this disorder goes down to the lungs, 
it is said to be a cold in the chest, or, in medical 
language, bronchitis. It travels from one part to 
another. Beginning in the nose, it gradually ereeps 
down the windpipe°to the lungs. The chest then 
feels tight, stuffed, constricted. The yoiee is hoarse 
and there is a sense of soreness and roughness in 
the windpipe. 

Such are the usual symptoms which attend an or- 
But it 


treating of lung diseases. The acute stage passes 
away, leaving the patient almost as well as before 
it, but more liable to vceur again until in time it set- 
tles into a confirmed, chronie catarrh or bronchitis 
—a condition of the lungs full of interest because 
so often mistaken and so liable to be mistaken for 
consumption, of which, indeed, it is generally the 
forerunner, 

(To be continued.) 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 
No, 117 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Norr.—Readers of The Congregationalist who 


are interested in Dr. Hunter's work will reeeive his 
books free by addressing him as above, 


[Signed] 


Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Hi 
ness, restores lost sense of smell. 


. — CURES CAT 
Tt has never been equalled for the instant of 
eadache. 


yrs, on 
ket. Price 25 cts, at all D: 
fee Brice 86,43. at gl) Peuuelite or by gall postnaid, 
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 Eitnres HERE is no getting away 


linked the H. M.S. will be relieved in an important BE (MER-BAl petal 
district. Between times Mr. Evart constructs vio- DAVIS-CHAMBERS =~ ; 
lins of a superior quality, in which work he is an ex- Pittsburgh. from the fact th at Pu MG 
FAHNESTOCK 
pert. He preaches readily in German or English. ae Pittsburgh. F 7 
FRIENDSHIP, Rev. J. A. Thomas, pastor, sus- voxersry }ouneinmati White Lead (see list of Jdrands 
tains three out-stations with Sunday schools. He sie Fe 
preaches twice one Sunday and travels 15 miles, ATLANTE 1 ; , ) | = 
‘and the next Sunday preaches three times and tray- BRADLEY which are £enuine and Pure Lin 
els 30 miles. The audience-room has been recar- BROOKLYN G : 
peted and 40 copies of the church hymnal, Many ewere. | Tee toe seed Oil make the best paint. 
Voices, have been purchased. aera F ‘ < 
AURORAVILLE AND Poysippr.—aAll rejoice at ae Properly applied, 1t will not 
the closing of a gambling house in connection with is 3 a 
@ so-called temperance saloon, through the agency SHUGEIA } cicags. chip, ch alk or scale off, but will 
-of the church. SHIPMAN * 
PRINCETON is associated with Dartford. Through COLLIER outwear an O f th e m 1X tures 
a small grant it hopes to be able to reach self-sup- MISSOURI My 
port. Rey. ©. A. Chambers is pastor. St. Louis. : c 
RED SEAL offered as substitutes. It is, there- 
THE WEST SOUTHERN , 
Missouri eremeneeereee fore, by. tar the most economical. 
WEBSTER GROVES.—A council presided over by MORLEY 5 7 ee ; Ge . 
Rey. Dr. Michael Burnham concurred in the action 8 Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
P ; i ALEM. ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
f th r Salem, Mass. 
of the church in accepting, on account of ill health CORNELL 2 i valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
and after a pastorate of more than eight years, the : Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
resignation of Rey. J. W. Sutherland, D.D. Strong ZENTUCKY Louisville, xeon ciyles or cohen of shades forwarded upon application to those 
resolutions were adopted indorsing his ability, . peNe: Saget s me 
character and work, and expressing sympathy for ; National Lead COs Lh Br oadway, NV ew y ork. 


the church. It is hoped that after a year or more 
#f rest he may again be found in the pulpit. 


Sr. LouIs.—Ministers’ Meeting. The religious ed- a 
itor of a St. Louis morning paper, himself in charge : 
of a city church, made a valuable address Sept. 20 
en The Relation of the Church to the Secular Press. r) 


—Memorial. Rey. Frank Foster, who has been 
effectively supplying this and Valley Park churches 
during the summer, will remain throughout the year. 


a . s ‘ 13) AU U 
PERRCIVAL.—Rev. F. W Long has closed his pas: : | ; i | Q | FI | F \ G 


ferate, and goes to Chicago Seminary to complete 
his theological course. At that time 11 members . OF... 
were welcomed to fellowship, all on confession. 


GRINNELL.—The pastor, Rev. E. M. Vittum, re- 
turned from his vacation in time for the September 
communion service, when 12 persons united, all 
but two by letter. | 


ALEXANDER.—Steps preliminary to the organi- 
zation of a church haye been taken. Twenty-four 


persons ce signified their desire to become mem- We are enabled to show this season an 


bers. 
TMinnesota 


s 6 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Robbinsdale. Rev. 8. J. Rogers unusually attractive collection of 
has recently completed the fifth year of his pastorate. 
Since he came the attendance at all services has e e 
largely increased and the membership of both church 
and C. E. Society has more than doubled. More : F igh Class No y elties 
than half the debt has been paid and needed im- 
pte et have recently been made upon the build- : ' , A F; 
ing, rendering the audience-room much more attract- | d dk d | f b b f | 
ive.—Bethany, pastorless for a few months, with if) WOO: i an Ss an woo a TICS, in eautti u 
the coming of Rey. F. J. Brown is taking steps to |- Ph 4 f hi h 
pay a slight indebtedness.—Como Avenue has ex- designs and colorings, most Oo WIic. are our 
cused its pastor, Rey. J. A. Stemen, from the even- P A 
ing service, that he may supply at Mizpah for the | | el d b d li d 
present.— Oak Park reports increasing congrega- own sty es exc USIV Y an cannot 4 up cate 2 
tions and a growing Sunday school since the coming 
of the new pastor, Rey. F. L. Moore.——Open Door, 
the first church organized in northeast Minneapolis, 
finds its field invaded by three or four struggling e 
enterprises of other denominations. The resigna- 
tion of Rey. C. W. Merrill Poet up pee count of BOSTON. 
a change of site, which has been considered from 
time to time. 


LAKE Ciry.—Swedish, which left the denomina- 
tion a few years ago on account of aid extended by 
the Presbyterians, has returned to its first love. 
Rey. E. A. Anderson became the pastor a few 
months ago. The money advanced by the Presby- 
terians has been returned to them and the church 
re-enters heartily into Congregational fellowship. 
Twenty-two new members have been received, 19 | 
on confession. A subscription of nearly $700 has | 
been raised with which to enlarge and renovate the It’s atrying time for delicate plants when | 


meeting house. ; ve they are transferred from the fresh air, dew| 
Sr. PAuL.—Atlantie has improved its building and the natural stimulants of the soil to the} 


within and without, and held reopening services ; ,_| 
early in September, Rev. J. H. Morley preaching in window garden of the house. At this 


the morning and Rey. E. P. Ingersoll, D. D., in the season of the year an application of Essex 
evening. The repairs have cost $1,000, the larger Flower Food willstimulate the plant to) 
part of which has been provided for, considerable ot tin d early flowering 
money being raised at the reopening services. The quick loHage and ca: y 2 

pastor, Rey. W. W. Lewis, deserves great credit for Don’t starve your plants, | 
his energy in securing the money. ———= | 


y is li Ask your dealer for the tem cent package that) 
ELMDALE.—The formation of this little church of vas ee plants one yeat—if he does not have it, | 


Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


12 members was an occasion of greatinterest. Dr. send eight 2cent stamps to the Van Camp’s Boston Pork and Beans 

eee tev. PEip Reltinger, who RUSSIA CEMENT CO., | Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 

will supply the church in connection with Silver Gloucester, Mass., grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 
ee. ess and geta full size package by return mail. | ‘et. Van Camp Packing ©o., 
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Lake, made addresses. The members were gath- 
ered by Mr. John Sabol, who now goes to Oberlin. 


RoyALTON.—Rey. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., Sept. 
19, preached in a Bohemian community near this 
place and assisted in the organizing of achureh. A 
Bohemian student has been laboring there for the 
summer and much interest has developed. 

EXCELSIoR.—The sum of $500 has been raised 
for a parsonage, and it is expected to begin work at 
once. This church, the second of the denomination 
organized in the State, has made great progress 
during the year. 

PERHAM —A church of 15 members, representing 
six denominations, was organized Sept. 12. A 
eouncil will be called later for its recognition. It 
starts under promising circumstances. 

ORTONVILLE.—Through the kindness of a former 
member a gift has been made to pay the past in- 
debtedness, which will enable the church to secure 
a pastor in the early future. 

Nebraska 

WALLACE lately had a foreign missionary day 
for the home church and its out-stations. The C. E. 
Society voted its free will offerings to the treasury, 
and to add further to the amount the out-stations 
made offerings through their Sunday schools. Deep 
interest was manifested over the whole field. 

South Dakota 

WAUBAY.—Mr. E. F. Lyman, under whose direc- 
tion @ commodious house of worship is being 
erected, has accepted the call toremaina year. A 
large and thriving Sunday school is being carried 
on in the country. 

‘McCook is at present a branch of the Riverside, 
Io., church. Communion was held Sept. 19 both 
here and at Civil Bend. Mrs. A. 0. Nichols is doing 
much needed work on these fields. | 

Colorado 

DENVER.—The Pastors’ Association, having Feb. 
15 granted a license or letter of approbation to 
Mr. E. L. Buck, who was laboring at Cortez, at its 
meeting Sept. 13, because of facts concerning his 
work which were laid before the association, by 
unanimous vote withdrew such approbation and 
ordered its action published in the papers. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


Los ANGELES.—East Side. An enjoyable recep- 
tion was given to H. M. Supt. J. T. Ford by friends 
and fellow-workers on his 70th birthday. Congrat- 
ulatory addresses were made by Prof. D. H. Colcord, 
Rey. Messrs. J. M. Schaefle, F. J. Culver and others. 
Mr. Ford has been an efficient agent in the remark- 
able growth of Congregationalism in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

WEAVERVILLE has so grown in membership that 
the recent communion service, when six united on 
confession, was probably attended by a larger num- 
ber of communicants than ever before gathered in 
the history of the county. 

The people of Likely have dedicated a neat little 
building free of debt. Rey. J. A. Spencer is pastor 
here and at Alturas ——7Vhird, San Francisco, re- 
cently raised-$800 for the general fund and twice as 
much as last year for foreign missions. 

Oregon 

RAINIER is a lumber town on the Columbia River 
in the midst of a rich farming and dairy country. 
The little church, organized in 1895, is almost the 
only uplifting influence in a community of nearly 600, 
many of them railroad employés. It has up-hill work 
with six saloons pulling in the opposite direction. It 
is now rejoicing in an attractive house of worship, 
beautifully finished in native woods and visible for 
miles up and down the river. The dedication took 
place Sept. 5, Supt. C. F. Clapp preaching the sermon. 

IONE, an 18 months’ old chureh in Morrow 
County, dedicated, Sept. 5, a new edifice costing 
upwards of $1,000, Rey. F. W. Parker preached 
the sermon, . 


(For Weekly Register see page 469.) 


Boston Foop Fatr.—The Boston Food Fair | 


opens at Mechanics Building on Monday, Oct. 4, 
at1lOa.m. At3p.M. the formal opening exercises 
will take place. Hon. Roger Wolcott, governor; 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, mayor of Boston; Hon. Win- 
slow Warren, collector of the port of Boston; Hon. 
H. A. Thomas, postmaster of Boston; and Hon. A. 
A. Perry, mayor of Somerville, have accepted invi- 
tations to speak. Music by Reeves’s American 
Band of Providence, R. I. On the opening day 
every grocery store in Boston and suburbs will be 
closed at noon. The grocers will join in a grand 
opening day parade, and it is estimated that from 
1,000 to 1,500 men will be in line. Five hundred 
souvenir spoons given away to first 500 purchasing 
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tickets every morning. 
day. Four thousand five hundred articles distrib- | 
uted to the people daily from the big give-away de- 

partment. Articles vary in cost from five to twen- 

ty-five cents, and inelude soap, gelatine, confec- 

tionery, cocoa, salt, baking powder, etc. Full 

sized packages, not small samples. Sousa’s Band 

will be at the Boston Food Fair, and, to use the 

words of an Irishman, the only ones present who 

will be unhappy will be those who are absent. 

There will be music in the air at the fair. Every 

one who possibly ean should enjoy these concerts. 

To enjoy good musie is part of one’s education. 

You will never have another chance to hear Sousa 

for a 25 cent admission ticket. The Maine Depart- 

ment with “Fly Rod” and her hunters’ camp, the 

Household Institute with cooking lectures daily, 

the Agricultural Department and the Irish Exhibit 

are some of the special features. 


Pe 


Beginning the 
ThirlyDays * 
Free Trial 
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T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 
with our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Plan 


are yours in a premium, itself of equal 
Porcelain Banquet Lamp. Beautifully 
stipple gold. 33% in. high, 1o-inch globe. 
Metal parts are gold finished, solid brass. 
Central Draft Burner, can be lit without re- 
moving globe or chimney. Simplest wick- 
raiser. An adornment to any home by day 
or night, and a perfect reading lamp. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 
no charge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of 
the. house, and shipment day after order 
is received. Money refunded promptly if the 
Box or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


B- Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 
who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the $10.00 neédful to pay our bill, and gives the young 
folk the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
1S Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MBG. CQ., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Estab. 1876. Incor.1892. Capital, $500,000. 
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Notre.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the 


vast in advertising their “Combination Box of Soap” 


The publisher of this paper has written personally to 
advertisement and purchased the soap. 
the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin 


Different designs every } 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject ‘to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


For Yo 


ur Holiday Meats \ 
USE 
, 
BELL'S 
SPICED SEASONING 


Made from the 
choicest selected], 
spices and the} 
granulated leaves of fragrant sweet 
herbs. Always ready. Has been 
used and endorsed by the leading 
\|hotels and families of New England 
for the past 30 years. Try it. 
The Wm. CG. Bell Co., Boston. 
; Sold by Grocers and Marketmen. 
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Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half 
the cost. You pay but the usual retail value 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
value. One premium is The Decorated 
hand decorated with a Dresden spray and 
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Cur Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Puli Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 BARS ‘‘SWEET HOME”’ SOAP. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. * 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . Pp -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 


we 


4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, .20 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 
irl exquisite. A matchless beau- 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, . 30 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, -25 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 26 

1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP . < . 30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 D0Z. SULPHUR SOAP. . . . . 80 

1 BOTTLE, 1 oz, MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 


Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ovs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath, 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP . 10 

$10.00 


THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost 
$20 


THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. . . 
All You get the Premium 
A) i 0. ( yous select, gratis. 
columns of The Congregationalist for two or three 
sent in connection with an oll heater, desk 
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g a number of subscribers who have respon the 
Vithout exception they state that they are perfectly ear} 


‘o, The letters speak in praise both of 


of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 


*‘Cleanliness is nae pride, 
dirt’s nae honesty.’? Com- 
mon sense dictates the use 


of . . * e . . . ee) 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 


ADAMS, Wm. ©., Bangor Sem., declines call to New 
ptr fe Me., and accepts one to Andover, same 
for a year from Oct. 1. 

BLAKELY, an’l W., Chicago, Ill., to Quasqueton, Io. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

BOYD, Herbert W., Boston, to Ashby, Mass. 

BRIGGS Walter A., Hudsonville, Mich., to Barker Me- 
morial Onn, Grand Rapids and Fishers Station. Accepts. 

BROWN, Victor F., Strawberry Point, Io., accepts call 
to Union Grove, Wis. 

BURT, Chas. W., Lakeview, Mich., to Hetland and 
Badger, S. D. 

AN, Wm., to remain another year, with in- 

creased salary, at Big Rapids, Mich. 

COOK, A, W., to Maple Ridge and Harris Ridge, Wis., 
in connection with Steuben. Accepts., 

Bg ere Arthur L., La Moille, Io., to Parkersburg. 

. Accepts, 

EDWARDS, John, Puritan Ch., Pittsburg, Pa., to be 
general missionary of Marietta Conference, Ohio, with 
residence at Marietta. Has begun work. 

FAGG, Marcus (Pres.), Chicago, to be assistant pastor of 
Plymouth\ Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. Accepts. 

GRAY, Wm, J., after a year’s service at Everett, Wn., 
to remain indefinitely. Accepts. 

HEMENWAY, Frank W., Newton, Kan., to Old Orchard, 
Mo. Accepts. 

ee Jas. A., Maize and Colwich, Kan., to Little 

iver. 

HOWE, Albert W., Andover Sem., to Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

LOCHLIN, Henry i. to N. Hyde Park and Eden, Vt. 

MACBRIDE, Win. H., accepts call to remain another 

ear at Bristol, Me. ~ 
ACNEILL, Sam’] M., formerly of Lake Mills, Wis., to 
Tomahawk. Accepts. 

McCOWAN, Hervey S., Minneapolis, Minn., to People’s 
Ch., Detroit, Mich. Accepts, and has begun work. 

MOON, Orrin D., Oberlin Sem., to remain another year 
at York, O., also to Weymouth in connection with 
York. Accepts. 2 

OLDS, Alphonse R., Weston, Ore., to act as county mis- 
sionary in Walla Walla Co., Wn. Accepts. 

PAKE, Margaret R., recalled to Fifield, Wis. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 

HELPS, Lawrence, recently ass’t pastor at_ Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, declines call to Bristol, R. I. 

RILEY, Chas. A,, Irvington, Ind., to Fairmount. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

ROBERTSON, AngusA., New York city, to Aquebogue. 
Has begun work. + 

SHIRLEY, Arthur, declines call to supply six months at 
Somersville, Ct., and will remain for the present in 
Stratford. 

SIMS, Jas. P., Beaufort, N. C., to: High Point. Accepts. 

Be as John J., to remain another year at Dexter, 


ich. 

THOMAS, 'W. Arthur, recently of Dunkirk, Ind., declines 
call to Second Ch., Mansfield, Ct. 
WESTPHAL, Lewis W., to remain another year at Clio, 

Mich, toe 
WHITTLESEY, Chas. T., county missionary for Walla 
Walla Co., Wn., to Weston, Ore. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ADAMS, Harry C., 7. First Ch., Danvers Center, Mass., 
Sept. 22. Sermon, Rey. G. G. Atkins; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. G. A. Hall, J. W. Buckham, Drs. C. B. 
Rice and D. S. Clark. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Horace W., 0. Edmonds Wn., Sept. 
17. Sermon, Rev. W. H. G. Temple; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. W. J. Gray, C. E. Newberry, W. C. Mer- 
ritt, A. J. Bailey. : , : 

GROVE, Claude E., 0. Brightwood_Ch., Indianapolis, 
Sept. 22. Sermon, Supt. K. D. Curtis, D.D.; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. G. E. Hill, O. D. Fisher, F. M 

Whitlock, Levi White, G. K. Miller. 

HAZEN, Frank W.., o. Pittsfield, Vt., Sept. 22. Sermon, 
Rey. W. S. Hazen, D. D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
T. S. Hubbard, C. H. Smith, A. J. Smith, Austin Hazen, 
C. H. Merrill. 

HAZEN, Wim., o. Sherburne, Vt., Sept. 23. Sermon, 
Rev. W. S. Hazen, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. M. Goddard, A. J. Smith, G. W. Phillips, D. D., 
Carleton Hazen, C. H. Merrill, C. H. Smith. 

HYDE, Albert M., 7. First Ch., Toledo, O., Sept. 21. 
Sermon, Rey. D. PES Bradley, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Drs. Jas. Brand, Nehemiah Boynton, Washington 
Gladden and Rev. W. W. Williams. 

LEGGATE, Thos., 0. Sept. 14, Edgar, Ont. Sermon, 
Rey. J. P. Gerrie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. B. Hyde 
and A. M. Lennox. ' 

PACKARD, N. Luther, 7. Buffalo Center, Io., Sept. 14. 
Parts by Rey. Messrs. W. D. Sandford, F. A. Slyfield, 
J.D. Mason. 

SNOWDEN, Frank, o. E. Charlemont, Mass., Sept. 22. 
Sermon, Rev. Lyman Whiting, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. M. Crooks, E. F. Hunt, J. A. Goodrich, W. 
H. Ashley, T. 8. Robie. ° 

Resignations 

EWELL, Edwin, Clarion, Io, 

FULLER, Edgar R., Imlay City, Mich. He goes to Cal- 
ifornia for his wife’s health. 

IZARD, Jobn, Bala, Kan. 

LITTS, Palmer, Niles and Stillwater, Io., to take effect 
Dec. 1, at the close of his fourth year’s work. 

MARSH, George, Shelirock, Io., to take effect Nov. 1, 

MILLER, Sam’) A., Eldon, Lo., after four years’ service. 

SHARRATT, Jas., Baldwin, Mich. 

TIBBETTS, Dallas D., Miles, Io. 

TUPPER, John 'S., Wallingford, Vt. 


Dismissions 
SUTHERLAND, John W., Webster Groves, Mo. 


TYCHSEN, Andreas C.,: Scandinavian ch., Hoboken, 
N. J., Sept. 22. He has accepted acall to St. Paul, 


Minn. 
WRIGHT, Malan H., Roxbury, Vt., Sept. 14, to take 
effect Nov. 1. 


Churches Organized 


ELMDALE, Minn., — Sept., 12 members. Yoked with 
* Silver Lake under Rev. Philip Reitinger. 
SEATONVILLE, Ill., 23 Sept., 61 members. 


‘ Miscellaneous 


Be A. E., is preaching temporarily at Perham, 

nn. : 

COLP, Donald G., who has been supplying at Kragnes, 
Minn., returns this week to Yale Sem. 

EVANS, Geo. S., and his wife of Hudson, S. D., have re- 
turned froma three months’ trip to England, their for- 
mer home. 

GILLISON, Andrew, formerly of St. Albans, Vt., was 
installed Sept. 7 over the Northumberland Sq. Ch. 
ep? North Shields, Scotland. 

GIMBLETT, Wim. H., Valley City, N. D., is spending his 
vacation among churches which he formerly supplied 
in Minneapolis. 

MEAD, Elwell O., Benton, O., has been appointed county 
school examiner. - 

TRAVIS, David Q., is Supping at San Andreas, Moke- 
lumne Hill and Gevin Mine, Cal. : , 

WINSLOW, Lyman W., on returning with his bride to 
Hayward, Wis., was tendered areception by the chureh, 

WOOD, Abel S., Maine, N. Y., has been ill for several 
weeks, but is now able to resume service. 

YALE, David L., Ellsworth, Me., is recovering from a 
serious attack of peritonitis. 


For HEMORRHAGE, praised everywhere, Pond’s 
Extract. Genuine only in bottles with buff wrappers. 
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Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


TVNGIV LA WAL TOCEIDUS cock noc vives tiene st awienis eeu $28.21 
Previously acknowledged........c.cccccecee cues 24,943.74 
WGA Morin tacit’ <2 fade uO UR AHCI C Ose eae $24,971.95 


So close to the $25,000 mark! Who will se- 
cure the honor of making it the even sum 
desired ? 


THAt AWFUL CoUuGH.—IMm thousands of homes 
there is pain and sorrow over one who is racked and 
shaken by a rasping; graveyard cough. If some 
friendly hint would only lead them to try Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam, all would be gladness. Sold 
at all druggists. 


WAS OUT OF THE QUESTION.—‘‘I was troubled with 
indigestion and humor in my blood. Ihave been taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for two months and have been se 
much benefited by it that Iam able to eat and sleep well, 
which was out of the question two months ago, and I 
have no sign of humor,”—GEORGE VICKERS, 8 Hudson 
Street, Marlboro, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy to operate. 
indigestion, headache. 


BLACK 


Cure 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 


Sanitary Underwear 


Fits Perfectly 


Made in all sizes, all weights, with finest 
possible finish. 


W This means for you the greatest 
OMEN comfort you have ever “experi 
enced, perfect freedom of limb, 


and the best fit possible for your dresses. 
Men This means for you Warmth, Comfort, 


Health. 
° 

Boys and Girls the delicious en- 
: ee eS . joyment of out- 
door sports without the fear of taking cold. 
C This means for them freedom from 

a 1esS colic and cold, and assures happiness 

to the mother. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MAIN RETAIL STORE Branches: 


16 W. 23d St. | 166 Broadway. 
| 


For you it means 


New York. 248 W. 125th St. 


SILKS 


Some months ago a manufacturer of Silks, in whose 
goods we have great confidence,-wanted money for a special 
purpose, and offered us a large lot of his best grades at very 


low prices for cash. 


He guarantees their wearing qualities, 
AND IN ADDITION R. 


HH: STBARNS 9 CO2S 


GUARANTEE GOES WITH EVERY YARD. 


For the Quality the Prices Are Very Low 


Black 
Satin Duchesse 


$1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.05, $2.00: 


Black 
Poie de Soie 


$1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.05, $2.00 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


-_- RH. STEARNS & CO., 


TREMONT STREET AND TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Don’t try to 


ig Used only on j 


‘Glenwood 


WA A AAA OD AD DODO 


QO 


Easy! 


keep house without a 


This Oven Thermometer 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 


3 


x 


is the ‘Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 


ever invented. 


RANCES. 


DOOD - - -O —-O —  O O O  O O——L NN N —O—N F 


DADO OO OOOO OOO 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT, 24 
Mrs. J. A. Haskell presented as the opening 
topic the renewal of confidence in God by 
considering his relation to us and ours to 
him as suggested in many passages of Scrip- 
ture and illustrated in the experience of his 
children. Mrs. Henry Fairbanks represented 
Vermont Branch, about to celebrate its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary at Rutland. Many who 
were prominent in the organization of the 
branch have gone up higher, and it is hoped 
that the approaching annual meeting will in- 
spire the younger portion of the constituency 
to vigorous activity. Miss Kyle is at present 
touring in the State, visiting societies and 
eburches where no such organization exists. 
Mrs. Montgomery of Adana, Turkey, a 
greatly beloved missionary of the branch, is 
now in Beirut, under the care of Dr. Graham, 
somewhat improved in health since leaving 
Adana. Miss Proctor, formerly of Aintab, 
was present, and with her usual hopeful 
spirit spoke of God’s one word of cheer, “I 
am with thee.”’ Mrs. Pettee of Japan showed 
the encouraging side of work in that country. 
The late war between China and Japan has 
proved to the people that a Japanese can be a 
Christian and love his country. The Red 
Cross Society as organized there has no con- 
nection with Christianity, but a few Chris- 
tian nurses made their mark and have left a 


Millinery 


Opening Display | 


A Fine 
Choicest Novelties in Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Exhibition of the Season’s 


Headwear, including creations by world- 


famous designers of Paris and London, | 


and also beautiful examples of the Milli- 
ner’s Art by our own incomparable artists ! | 
You are cordially invited to look, even tf you | 
are not ready to purchase your New Fall Flat. 

In our Trimmed Millinery Parlors on the 
second floor you will also find a rare col- 
lection of Imported Ribbons, Fancy 
Feathers, Ornaments, Imported Un- 
trimmed Hats and a splendid assort- 
ment of the Fashionable London Walk- 
ing Hats. 


| Our prices are very reasonable, 


‘WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


The Leading Millinery House 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SKIN 


There is no other treatment so pure, so safe, so 
Speedy, for preserving, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, and hair, and eradicating every hu- 
mor, as warm baths with CuTicurA Soap, and gen- 
tle anointings with CuTicuRA (ointment). 


Citicura 


Corr., Props., Boston. * All Aboutthe Skin, Scalp, Hair,’ free. 


FYERY HUMOR ®== Pimples to Scrofula cured 


by CUTICUMA, 


| were 
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deep impression. ‘Five army chaplains were 
appointed for a definite time and their ex- 
penses paid by churches. Life in Japan comes 
in a succession of waves, and while the edu- 
cation of girls has had a little ebb, there is 
now a reaction in its favor. 

Mrs. Pratt spoke of Miss Hattie Clark, 
under appointment by the American Board 
and adopted by W. B. M. I., who had been in 
Boston the last few days, and who would sail 
on Saturday from New York, bound for the 
Zulu Mission, where she will find work await- 
ing her in the Umzumbe Home, which is sup- 
ported by the W. B. M. 


She goes with Mr. | 


and Mrs. Bridgman, who in their missionary | 


parentage connect Africa with Japan, Mrs. 
Bridgman being the daughter of Dr. J. D. 
Davis of Kyoto. 


Miss Elizabeth C. Clarke was introduced, | 
who goes at once to be with her father, Rev. | 


J. F. Clarke, in Samokov, Bulgaria. She has 
had thorough training as a kindergartner, and 
had already accepted a position in this coun- 
try when the tidings of Mrs. Clarke’s sudden 
death changed her plans, and hastened her 
return to the home and people whither she 
had expected to go later. Although not under 
regular appointment, she goes not only to be 
a daughter in her father’s home, but to do 
what she can for the children to whom she 
may gain access. 

Mrs. Marsh of Philippopolis was warmly 
welcomed, remembered by many not only as 
Mrs. Marsh but as Miss Ursula Clarke, the 
second missionary adopted by the Woman’s 
Board soon after its organization. Being 


asked to tell what would be expected of Miss | 
Clarke, who is her niece, she said: ‘‘ We ex- | 


pect that she will open all the doors that have | 


been shut to the rest of us; she will be my 


right hand, although not in the same station.”’ | 


As Mrs. Marsh spoke of her work in Sunday 
schools and mothers’ meetings, and alluded to 


| the three sons and one daughter whom she 


leaves in this country, every heart was glad for 
the solace which Mr. and Mrs. Marsh have in 


the companionship of this niece in their re- | 


turn to Bulgaria. 


Mrs. Lewis Merriam and others referred to 
| the various annual meetings which are close 
,,at hand, of the branches, the American Board 
' and the Woman’s Board, and many petitions 


offered in their behalf. Mrs. Derby, 


| president of Springfield Branch, gave a very 
| encouraging message in reporting a meeting 


| never-failing 


_ others. 
| missionaries labored nine years in Foochow 


held in Springfield the hottest day of the year, 
when more than 150 women gathered for the 
specific purpose of praying that all the women 


might become interested in missionary work. | 
The calendar suggesting Foochow and its va- | 
| rious interests, Miss Child drew from her 


fund of interesting 


reminis-~ | 


cences, recalling especially the Bible school | 
| for women, where she saw twenty-one Chi- 
| nese women doing their best in trying to get 
| hold of something which they could give to 


In connection with the fact that the 


without a single convert, the jubilee report of 
this mission which has lately been received is 
full ‘of encouragement, with the assurance 
that the eyes of the people are really being 


| opened and that there is greater hope for the 


future. 


TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL.—The lowest rates 
ever made to an exposition in this country. The 
exposition in commemoration of the bundredth an- 
niversary of the admission of Tennessee into the 
Union is not a local affair by any means. It far 
surpasses in extent of buildings, beauty of grounds, 
interesting exhibits and number of both foreign 
and home attractions any exhibition ever held in 
this country, with the possible exception of the 
Columbian of 1893. Located as it is on the main 
line of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, it is in 
the direct line of travel between the North and 
South, and ean be visited en route with loss of but 
little time. The extremely low rates that have 
been established make it cheaper to go a little out 
of your way, even, to take in this great show, while 


| its own attractions will well repay a special visit. 


Write Mr. C. P. Atmore, general passenger agent, 


| Louisville, Ky., for matter concerning it. 
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HOME AND 
SOCIETY 


Greater Burdens 
than Delicate } 
Women Cang 
Bear Without 
Help. 


Women may find 
Strength and & 
Inspiration in 
Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura forg 
the Nerves and 

Blood. 


Soh 


- 


What 
greater 
strain could 
there be upon wo- 
men’s neryes than 
the never-ending 
cares of a house- 
hold? None, un- 
less it might be 
the exactions of 
society. Three 
meals a day, seven days a 
week, and all different. £ 
Soft words and sweet smiles 
when husbands are cross 
and children crying. Wise 
talk on weighty subjects B 
and witticisms on airy 
nothings. These things 
and much more are ex- 
pected of women. Is it 
strange that they are not 


wevvsevuge 


always equal to the world’s | g 
expectations? > 
DR. GREENE’S > 

3 
NERVURARY: 
> 

For the Nerves and Blood > 
Overworked wo- > 
men may find * >? 
strength and buoy- > 
ancy in Dr. > 
Greene’s Nervura, @ 
It is not a stimu- 2 


lant affording only 
temporary relief 
and followed by 
corresponding de- 
pression, buta per- 
manent renewer of 
life and vigor. Ex- 
haustion, despond- 
ency, irritability, 
nervous headaches 
and dyspepsia, and 
all ailments aris- 
ing from nervous 2 
derangements and as 

impure and weak 

blood are quickly relieved by this stand- 
ard remedy, which may be obtained from 
any first-class druggist. 

XIf you do not fully understand your 
case, and feel the need of expert medical 
advice, Dr. Greene invites you to call up- 
on or write to him at 34 Teniple Place, 
Boston, Mass. No charge is made for an- 
swers to such inquiries, 


BLANCGARD’S 


Xd 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Btc. 
None genuine unless signed “ BLANca! 


” 


RD, 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIS 
BE. POUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


. from 4,000 to 5,800 feet in hight. 
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Further Comment on Mr. Mills 


We wish him well, but as he no longer ac- 
cepts our doctrine and polity he ought not to 
bear the name and authority of a Presbyte- 
rian minister.—The Presbyterian. 


His ideas of religious truth seem to be vague 
in the extreme, so that after reading his letter 
three or four times we are in the same bewil- 
derment as at the beginning.—The Lvangelist. 


It is hardly probable that Rev. B. Fay Mills 
will be inyited by any of our churches to evan- 
gelistie work. We hold toa divine Christ, an 
inspired Bible and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit.— Western Christian Advocate. 


He seems to move in a fog, dragging the 
anchor which holds him to the church of his 
fathers and yet afraid to take it up and set 
sail for the port of Unitarianism or unbelief, 
which he affirms is his destination.—Herald 
and Presbyter. 


Important Coming Meetings 


Massachusetts Sunday School Association, Annual State 
Convention, Fitchburg, Oct. 5-7. 

American Board, New Haven, €t., Oct. 12-15. 

Lake Mohonk Indian Conference Oct. 13-15, 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 

American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 19-21. 

Wine U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 

Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 

Womans Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 


Marriages 


The clturge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


JOB—MALTYBERGER—IM Reading, Pa., Sept. 2, Rob- 
ert Job, head chemist Philadelphia & epee R.R. Co., 
and Marguerite E., daughter of the late Charles O. 
Maltyberger of Reading. 


OBENHAUS—DEXTER—In Providence, Ill., Sept. 12 
by Rev. ©. L. French, Rev. Herman F. Obenhaus of 
Prescott, Wis., anid Grace M. Dexter of Providence. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Bach 
The 


pas ee Saco, Me., Sept. 4, Dr. John L. Allen, aged 
yrs. 
DANA—In Oberlin, O., Aug. 14, Hannah Clark, widow 
of Rey. Gideon Dana, formerly of Massachusetts. 
JOB—In Chatham, Sept. 4, Amy Beatrice, 3 HS. 6 mos., 
daughter of Rev. Herbert Keightley and Elsie A. Job 
of North Middleboro. 
A lovely bud from paradise, 
Pink-tinted, fragrant, rare, 
The sunshine of a garden here, 
A star illuming there. 
G. 
Ser 17, Alice M., only child of 
- Wood, aged 25 yrs. 


WOOD—In Northboro 
Arthur E. and Clara 


MRS. CLARA M. HALLOCK 


Wife of Rev. W. A. Hallock of Jamestown, N. Y., after 
weeks of intense suffering fell asleep Sept. 17, 1897, 
aged 61 years. The earlier years of her married life 
were spent in Gilead and Bloomfield, Ct. In both of 


these parishes she proved her efficiency as a pastor’s | 


helpmeet, and won the confidence and love of those 
among whom she lived. Her later years were passed in 
feeble health near the home of her childhood. Her 
mortal remains now rest beside those of a beloved son 
who was called from earth in young manhood. 


MountTAIN RELIGIOUS RESORT.—Appreciating 


the necessity of a Mountain Retreat Health and | 


Rest Home, Rev. John C. Collins has secured 5,000 
acres of land in western North Carolina, three miles 
from Black Mountain Station, on the Southern Rail- 
way near Asheville. A beautiful mountain stream 
flows through the property, which is surrounded on 
all sides except the south by mountains ranging 
It is thus com- 
pletely protected against the cold north and west 
winds and receives the warm winds and sun, mak- 
ing it an ideal place of residence in winter, while in 
summer the cool mountain breezes so prevalent in 
that section of North Carolina render the climate 
far more agreeable than in New England. Mr. 
Collins has associated with him a number of influ- 
ential Christian gentlemen, and has been granted a 
special charter by the legislature of North Carolina, 
under whieh schools may be established and busi- 
ness enterprises conducted. The town is now well 
under way and many Christian people who desire to 
change from the rigorous climate of the East and 
West are seeking residence there, knowing that the 
advantages offered by the managers for procuring 
a home and the restrictions against unpleasant 


influences are of sufficient worth to warrant their | 


practical attention. It is the intention of Mr. Collins 
and his associates to make this just what its name 
implies, and nothing is being left undone to bring 
about this result. It will -be an all-the-year-round 
resort for holding religious conventions as well as 
a permanent Christian home for all who desire to 
interest themselves. 
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In another column of this issue Messrs, Gilchrist 
& Co. announce the opening of their fall line of at- 
tractive dress goods and silks. Their store is over- 
flowing with new goods, and they extend a cordial 
welcome to the ladies of Boston and New England 
to call and examine their new stock. 
Street windows present a very attractive display, a 
Seot in full native dress holding his bagpipes. being 
the central figure. It is well worth making an ef- 


The Winter | 
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You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth; 
and of what it can do, when 
you get the right one. 

Get the Index. 


fort to see. | 
—— Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pads 

Ay e “e e % 
> The Bemis Sanitarium. ; 
iN : W 
- The home of the ’ 
IN fowl A W 
® Original Absorption Treatment. ¥ 
a ae Ty ee Tae y 
“iN = W 
ay w 
: : 
: : 
ay a 
A oA% 
ps OFFICE NO. | AND MARION HOUSE, THE BEMIS PLACE. M4 
“iN Y 
“iN Y 
uN W 
h M1) 
AWN W 
“NN 4 
; MARION COTTAGE BEMIS COTTAGE SUNSHINE COTTAGE. OFFICE NO. 2. Y 
a Established 1889. The largest and most successful institution in America, vy 
a r Hundreds successfully treated without knife or risk. ¥ 
as B “ ( Y 
* Dlind n e Frevented. : 
i iInaqness a evented. & 
ay Ww 
a There is no waiting to be blind. The Absorption Treatment has proven 4 
a a boon to thousands, often said to have incurable diseases of eyes and lids. Over 
48 9,000 treatments were given at above institution last month. Among those treat- W 
jx, ed we find many prominent ministers and professional men from all parts of the 4 
gy’ country. Over 4,000 are now being successfully treated by mail—all feel that 
4’ a new lease of life and health has been given them. A. B. Corvin, State 
ay > ¥ 

#\ Treasurer of New York, and a resident of Glens Falls, says: ‘‘ The history of & 
& The Bemis Sanitarium and its advance by marvelous strides is due to Edward J 
4’ H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, whose marvelous success makes his name familiar . 
rs to thousands all over the United States, and in many foreign lands, and God Ry 
a speed him.” y 
a PAM PHLETS FREE, explaining the treatment for impaired vision and diseased eyes. v 
e Address THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. vy. W 
ANS 7 y 

a We have no Branch Offices. W 
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Me omei” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 50c. 5 2 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. Send for *‘ The Story of Hyomel. 


In Your Own Home 


An Atmosphere in which Disease Germs Can Not 
Live Created by the New Discovery 


“HY OMEI” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds and 
Consumption are positively cured by this powerful germicide, which per- 
vades every nook and corner of your home and is carried to all parts of the 
head, throat and lungs by the air you breathe. 
dangerous sprays, douches nor atomizers. 


““HYOMEI”? Cures by Inhalation. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physicians have declared it to be the ov/y method 
ever discovered by which the diseased air passages can be reached. Already more than 
seventeen thousand testimonials have been received from people who have been cured. 

“ Hyome1” is Nature’s own remedy, given through the only vehicle (the air you 
breathe) which Nature permits to enter the bronchial tubes and lungs. There is no 
danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 


No liguid medicines, no 


“ Hyomei” Balm (a wonderful healer) 25c. 
Y { Mailed FREE. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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IS NOT THIS A GROTESQUE FANCY OF THE ADVERTISING ARTIST? ONE CAN NOT HELP 
LOOKING TWICE TO SEE THE QUAINT AND MIRTH-PROVOKING GOBLINS. EVERY KICK SEEMS 
TO HAVE A PECULIAR INDIVIDUAL SNAP. 

LET THESE LITTLE SCAMPS CAPER FOR YOUR MOMENTARY AMUSEMENT, AND REMINO 
YOU OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF OUR FAMOUS HAMS AND BACON. 


F A, FERRIS & COMPANY. 
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Armenian Orphan Children, at Marsovan, Turkey, Some of the Benef 
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Education 


- Ex-Postmaster-General Wilson was in- 
augurated president of Washington and Lee 
University, Virginia, last week. 

— There is trouble at McGill University, 
Montreal, because of the importation of pro- 
fessors from Great Britain. 

— Rey. Dr. Eliphalet Potter, formerly | 
president of Union and Hobart Colleges, will 
be the president of the Cosmopolitan Uni- | 
versity, which John Brisbane Walker has | 
founded. 


—— The American Home Missionary So- | 
ciety will receive $10,000, the American 


School of Classical Studies at Athens and | 
Williams College $1,000 each, from the estate | 
of the late Eliza W. S. P. Field of Albany, | 
Pereira | 

—— The fall term at Fargo College opened, | 
Sept. 22, with a large number of new students | 
and increased facilities for instruction. Prof. 
P. G. Knowlton, the new dean, takes hold 
with energy. Miss Adams, daughter of Rey. 
EK. A. Adams of Chicago, is preceptress. 


The number of pupils in New York 
city’s 275 publie schools registered on the first 
two days of the present term was 214,936, and 
6,913 failed of entrance for want of room. Of | 
the 4,550 women teachers, six reported them- 
selves as having married in the vacation, and 
eight are said to have married without report- 
ing it. The city has 171 school buildings, is 
building ten more, and owns sites for twenty- | 
five not started. The estimated cost of the 
schools for the year is $6,843,450.73. Pupils in 
the City College number 1,800, in the Normal 
College 2,500. 


Educational — 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. 
3 EAs? 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a NEW HAMPSHIRE, New Lon DON. 
COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 


Five Complete Courses of Study. — Prizes for | 


High Grade Students. Rev. Gro. W. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A aes place for health and hard study. The schol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 


Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 


FILE, President. 


A.M, and 1 Pp. M. to receive candidates for admission | 


to her School for Girls. 
Sept. 1, 1897. 


CONNECTICUT | 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Cireulars on application. | 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS” 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. 
and College Preparatory courses. 
Carefu 


Primary, Academic 
Music, Art, and 
attention to morals and 


NEW YoRK 
NEw YorK, NEW YORK, 

MRS. LESLIE MORCAN’S 
KRearding and Day School for Girls, 15 and 15 
West 86th Street, NEw YorK City. Re-opens Sept. 
20. Thorough English from 
College Preparatory. Miss Catherine Aiken's Method 
of Concentrated Attention in Mind Training a special 
feature; also conversational French and German, 
Home and Chaperonage for special students. Kindergarteat 
in French and English re-opens October 15, 


Kindergarten through | 


THE 


- 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


200-22 for CORRECT 
== ANSWERS! 
Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 

Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 


Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read Ail the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the 
military. Brain is better than brawn. By our educational facilities we have become a 
nation. We, the publishers cf Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Mionthly, have 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
display i gowe knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little study, e 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
we expect by this competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
Jenness Miller Wonthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising in our columns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, beer cee 
jewelry, etc., we shalladd $50,009 a year to our income, and with this mathematical deduc- 
tion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable ‘*‘ missing letters ” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE 70 DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have beet omitted 
and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank spaces and get the 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. We want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with “5 cents to pay for a three months’ 
subscription to WOMAN’s WoRLD. For correct lists we shall give $200.09 in cash. 
If more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
in appearance. Also, if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Kgeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 
ing careful to send a correct list you have an opportunity of the $200.00 cash award. The 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be houestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 
be studied out. Im making your list of answer, be sure to give the number of each word: 


—R Ai oe 16. B- § M—-K_ A noted ruler. 

= A 2 | = | eae ot a ye aes G 4 0 = | — Another noted ruler. 
M-D--E--A-E-- Asea. 18. P- R - U-—A — Country of Europe. 
—-M--Q- A large river. 19 A-$ T-A-|— A bie istana. 

T Ss A =e S Well known river of 20. M sie he | N pe E — Nawe of the most 


> 


Coe oran pW NH 


i Europe. prominent American 
S--AN-A- Agi imoneof the | 21, T——\— Oneof the United States. 
h H ----- X A city of Denes: 22, J ~F--R--WN A nF ey sang 
-~N-A- A — A. Noted ie, Geelay of 23, = U --N A large lake. 
. TEs hoe paD an che Daned 24. E-E-S—N A noted poet. 
Io. — A - R | — <Acity of Spain. 25. C =: R = A A fordign aay same 
1. H-VY--A Acity bay re known | 26, B - R--Q A large island. 
12. $—M—E- Apa tam at fort] a7. WoM--8 W-O-D Poularsamiy 
x3. @--R-L-A~ Gortesoite| 28. B-H-1-6 Asa 
14. §-A-LE- 4A reat explorer. 29. A- L—N-J|-—- An ocean. 
15. O- L-F--—1— e.gfghe Unt- | 50. MD - @ - §-A- Anisiandnesr 


In sending your list of words, mention whether you want prize money sent. b 
bank draft, money order or registered mail ; we will send any ue that Be veantee The 
Egeria Diamond isa al imitation of a Heal Diamond of large size. Wedefy experts 
to distinguish it from real except by microscopic test. In every respect it serves the purpose of 
Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality, It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pin. 
warranted to wearforever. This piece of jewelry will make a most desirable gift to a friend if 
you do not need it yourself. At present oursupply of these wifts islimited, and {fthey areal ne 
when your set of answers comes in, we shall send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
Scarf or Shaw] Pin, so you shall elther receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the $200.00 cash prize. This entire offer 
is an honest one, made bya responsible publishing house. We refer to mercantile agen= 
cies and any bank in New York. We will promptly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
ed. What morecan wedo? Now study, and exchange slight brain work forcash. With your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to ovr great family 
magazine, Woman’s World. If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in 
letter, and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one expires. To avoid 
loss insending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in your letter. Address: 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
22 & 24 North William Street, - - New York City, N. Ve 


on 


7 October 1897 


0-0 0-0 00-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


Webster’s International 
The One Great Standard Authority, Dictionary 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Justice U.S. Supreme Court. 
Words are easily found. Pronunciation is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily learned. 
The growth of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfiuity 
of quantity characterizes its every department. 
wr Specimen pages sent on application to 


G. & C, Merriam Co,, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
‘*Webster's Dictionaries."’ All authentic 


Do not be deceived in 
@ & CAUTION. 
HIGH SCHOOL | | COPPEIN stHmOL 
DICTRNAKY DICTIONARY 
abridgments of the International in the 


buying small so-called 
various sizes bear our trade-mark on the front cover as shown in the cuts, 


J October 1897 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


GET THE BEST. The leading hymnal for Sunday Schools is 


Carmina for the Sunday School. 


By Lewis W. MupceE and HERBERT B. TURNER. 


295 Tunes. 
type. $35.00 per hundred. 


Durably bound in full cloth. 


It contains 298 Hymns and 
Printed from large, beautiful 


Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. Adopted by the 
Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 


** A returnable specimen copy will be sent FREE to any S. 8. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examination 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


with a view to introduction. 


Che bymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rey. J. E. Twichell, New Haven, Ct. 

i have examined the book with much care from 
beginning to end, and find the hymns the choie- 
est collection I have ever seen. They are 
wide in range and rich in the spirit of true devo- 
tion, and the indexes are so complete as to meet 
every want of the minister. Many of the tunes are 
new to most worshipers, but will be easily learned. 
Besides, old tunes abound to which familiar hymns 
have been set; so that long-cherished associations 
are preserved—enough I think to satisfy all. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston 
Chicago 


WHIDDEN ’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 

KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
1, Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles; 
5, Moths; 6, Fishes; 7, Reptiles; 8, Flies. Each 
fully illustrated, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50c. 

“‘ Every Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr. 16mo, $1.00 

Game Birds of America. By F. A. Bates..... 1.00 

Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale...... 7.50 

Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols...40.00 

Sea Mosses. at A. B. Hervey. Col’d plates.2.00 

Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereux.....4.00 

Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Net 3.75 

To Be Issued Shortly. 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out- 
door sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. 
Finely illustrated. 16mo, cloth............ $1.50 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By S. F. Denton. 
With many perfect colored and plain plates. 
In 8 sections. Each 


aes for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
story Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 
Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 


The History of the People of Israel, 


By C. H. CORNILL, 
Professor of OJd Testament History in the University 
of Konigsberg, is now appearing in 


THE OPEN COURT. 

Monthly. Single copies, 10 cents. Annually, $1.00. 

Professor Cornill is one of the foremost Biblical in- 
vestigators of Germany and certainly its most charming 
popu ar expositor of Biblical history. It is safe to say 

here is no like brief, simple yet scientific presentation 
of this subject in any language. The series, which was 
specially written for Zhe Open Court will originally 
appear in English; the German will not be published till 
afterwards. 

To new yearly subscribers the three back numbers of this 
series will be sent free. 

The Open Court also contains numerous illustrated 
articles on Comparative Religion, on_ scientific and 
literary subjects, mathematical recreations, etc., lives 
of great thinkers with large, fine half-tone portraits, and 
translations of the best contemporary European litera- 
ture. Every issue contains as a frontispiece a portrait 
of a distinguished thinker and writer in the field of 
philosophy and religion. 

Subscribe at once and ask for our cataloques and list of fine 
book premiums. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“NO SONGS LIKE THEM!” 


SACKED SONG No 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


200,000 COPIES SOLD IN 11 MONTHS. 


Price, $25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each by mail. 


JUST ISSUED.—Words Only. Board covers, 
$10 per 100, by Express; 12 cts. each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
a6 East Ninth St., New York. 


The 
** Harris ”’ 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematie metheds of § ving. 
It was first published as an 
article in e Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 


Method of . 
Giving | eis ns ears 


For sale at the office of Zhe Congregationalis/, Boston. 


Gaze’s Tours 
tae Mediterranean Countries, 


Oct. 16 and Jan. 15, visiting Spain, Moz | 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Italy, etc., | 


including a visit to the Island of Malta— 
70 days, high-class—all expenses, $570. 
Annual Round the World Tour Nov. 8— 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine—Oet. 
9, Feb. 5 and 12. South France and Italy 
parties monthly. Descriptive programs 
free. Independent Tickets for any desired 


tour throughout the world. 


Choice Berths on all Steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


SELECT SPRING TOUR TO THE EAST, 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY, 1898. 


Under the care of Dr. Selah Merrill, whose intimate 
acquaintance with Bible lands will make his services 
invaluable to those who put themselves under his care. 
For circular giving particulars, address 
DR. SELAH MERRILL, 
Andover, Mass. 


Dr. Ring s Sanatorium 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. 
For Health, Rest and Recreation. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily. 


THEAGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

—A complete, interesting and pleasing exhibit. 
USsIC.—Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists. 

“FLY ROD.’’—With hunters’ log-cabin, etc. 

; cadet tae ed INSTITUTE. — With cookery 
ectures. 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT .— Working exhibit 
of Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery. 

IRISH EXHIBITS.—Souvenirs of Irish Rebel- 
lion of ’98, etc. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 
—There will be given to the first five hundred women 
every morning five hundred Souvenir Bpoons, represent- 
ing Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Old South Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 
articles of value ranging from five to twenty-five cents 
given away daily to men, women and children with 


.coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES. 


PAUL 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the International Lessons are following the 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass, 
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At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
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Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
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Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 


A Memoir by His Son. 


On the 6th of October, the Anniver- 
saty of the Poet’s Death, appeared the 
Memoir upon which his son has been 
at work for several years. It is in 


Two Vols., Medium Octavo. 
Price. $10.00 net. 


These volumes of over 500 pages 
each contain many letters written or 
recetved by Lord Tennyson to which 
no other biographer could have had ac- 
cess, and in addition a large number of 


Poems hitherto unpublished. 


Several chapters are contributed by 
such men as Dr. Jowett, the Duke of 
Argyll, the late Earl of Selborne, Mr. 
Lecky, professor Francis T. Palgrave, 
Professor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
and others, who thus express the 


Personal Recollections 
of his Friends. 


There will be many illustrations, en- 
gtaved after pictures by Richard Doyle, 
Samuel Lawrence, G. F. Watts, R. A,, 
etc., in all about twenty full-page 


Portraits and Other 
Illustrations. 


The Complete Works, 
Poetical and Dramatic, of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Six vols.. gilt top, $9.00. 


This is the standard Library Edition, con- 
venient in size, cloth bound with gilt tops, 
and containing all of the published work of 
the Poet-Laureate, including The Foresters 
and his last volume of poems, which are copy- 
righted in this country and cannot appear in 
any other than Macmillan Editions. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works 
Complete in One Volume. 
Globe Edition. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.75 net. 


This is the edition most convenient for the 
use of teachers, students, or any who find a 
single volume desirable. It is bound in green 
cloth, with portrait medallion on the side, etc., 
the uniform binding of the GLOBE Edition. 


It is the Only Complete One- Volume 
Edition of Tennyson's Poems. 


For sale by all Booksellers, Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Ave., New: Work. 
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SELECTED MEW BOOKS. 


‘The Evolution of France Under | 


the Third Republic. 


| By BARON PIERRE pe COUBERTIN. 


| Translated from the French by Isabel F. | 


| Hapgood. Authorized Edition with special 
Preface and Additions. Introduction by 


8vo, 1x+430 pp., 16 portraits, index. 
gilt top, $3.00. 
A masterpiece of contemporary history. 


The Divine Comedy and the New 
Life of Dante Alighieri. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by OSCAR 
KUHNS, Professor in Wesleyan University. 
xxxiv+476 pp., 17 illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


This edition is all that the most scrupulous scholar- 
ship and taste could desire. 


The Founding of the German 
Empire 
By WILLIAM I. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Heinrich yon Sybel by Helene Schim- 
melfennig White. Vol. VI, xii+452 pp., 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The most important historical work of modern Ger- 
many. 


The Ring and the Book. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. From the author’s 
revised text, edited with Biographical and 
Critical Notes and Introduction by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of ‘* Poet 


Lore.’’ 8vo, xlvi+481 pp., portrait, and 16 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Holiday 


binding, boxed, $2.50. 
The one satisfactory edition of Browning’s master- 


ev Isaiah: 
A Study of Chapters I.—XII. 


By H. G. MITCHELL, Professor in Boston 
University. 8vo, 263 pp., cloth, $2.00. 
Professor Mitchell’s Commentary is the only work on 


the subject in the English language that is up to date. 
Its importance, therefore,cannot be overestimated. 


Ballads of Yankee Land. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD PENNEY. 301 pp., 
12mo, eloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Mr. Penney is already widely known through his con- 


tributions to the periodical press. This, the firstcollected 
edition of his poems, has every element of popularity. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


'THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 


LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

SWEETER, MORE DUB 

ABLE, LOWER PRICE, 

CHURCH QUBFREECATALOGUE 
" . TELLS WEY. 


Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews. | 
Cloth, 


7 October 1897 


ELIJAH TONE, CITIZEN, 
is a  Christian-citizenship story by 
Amos R. Wells. Full of thrilling 
incidents and timely teachings. 


| Price, cloth, beautifully illustrated, $1.00; paper, 25 cts. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT. 


| A complete report of the Christian En- 

deavor Convention, the greatest Con- 
vention ever held west of the 

| Rocky Mountains. 

Illustrated. 


Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


WEAPONS FOR TEMPERANCE 
WARFARE. 


A new book by Belle M. Brain. 
more dry temperance meetings. 
Everything practical and 
to the point. 
Price, cloth, only 35 cents. 


PRAYER-MEETING METHODS. 


This book by Prof. Wells is the most 
complete and practical manual of 
prayer-meeting methods 
ever issued. 

Price, cloth, only 50 cents. 


SOCIAL TO SAVE. SOCIAL 
EVENINGS. 


Two companion books by Prof. Wells. 
They solve the problem of 
attractive socials and 
pleasant evenings 
at home. 

Price, cloth, only 35 cents. 


TOPIC CARDS. 


We have a line of beautiful new topic cards 
in plain and embossed styles, samples of which 
we would be glad to send free. All profits 
from the sale of our literature is used in the 
extension of the movement. 


No 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


155 La Salle Street, 


646 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Boston, Mass. 
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rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘<The Workers’”’ 


THe TrutTH ABOUT THE LABORING-MAN 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 


# bee 

WHO BECAME A DAY LA- 
BORER TO LEARN THE 

LIFE OF THE WORKINGMAN 

TELLS THE STORY OF HIS TWO 

YEARS’ ACTUAL EXPERIENCES IN 


- Scribners’ Magazine 


~ THE(@NGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXII 


HAVE YOU 


te Combination ? 


IT WILL OPEN FOR YOU 


on three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
coming year a veritable treasure-house of 
Literature and Art. 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


The Congregationalist for one year, $3.00 . 
The Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, $7.50 
The Century Magazine for One Year, $4.00 
(the three if ordered separately, $14.50); our 
price for the three, $7.50. 


The Congregationalist, $3.00 per year in advance. 
Trial Subscriptions { 6 months, $1.00 
to NEW names 3 months, 25 


F those whose names have been 
O publicly mentioned as_ possible 
candidates for the presidency of 
the American Board, it should be said 
that several besides Professor Fisher have 
expressed unwillingness to be considered 
in that relation. Some of these have felt 
that the possibility of their election was 
so remote that they were not called on to 
say anything, while all from whom we 
have heard have intimated their high 
sense of the honor and responsibility of 
the office and their desire that it should 
be filled by the ablest and wisest man in 
the denomination. And still we believe 
that those who have thus written to us 
would honor the office if elected. There 
will be general interest in the array of 
short articles elsewhere published, nam- 
ing different individuals for this impor- 
tant office. 


It is easy for the preacher to overrate 
the capacity of his congregation, as that 
college professor evidently did of whose 
sermon an intelligent lad wrote that “he 
used very big words anda great many of 
them, and he went on for a very long 
time.” Intelligibility is really the first 
requisite of successful preaching, and it 
ought, on all ordinary occasions, to be an 
intelligibility which extends to the uned- 
ucated and simple-minded. If the whole 
sermon cannot be within the grasp of 
ehildren, part of it should. Large words 
and complex sentences in spoken dis- 
course are too often indexes of confusion 
or imperfection of thought on the part of 
_ the speaker. It is difficult to analyze and 
clarify our thought and set in order our 
impressions of truth, reducing them to 
their simplest elements, but the overcom- 
ing of that difficulty is the secret of 
power. Preaching is of the intellect, but 
the mere display of intellectuality hinders 
its access to the heart. The end is never 
the advertisement of self. To instruct, 
to convince, to awaken ambition for 
higher things, to move the will to action 
—these are its aims, and none of them 
is served by complexities or technicali- 
ties of speech. Like the small bullet of 
‘the modern rifle, the little word goes fur- 
ther and sinks deeper than the large one. 
Let the preacher take his written sermon, 
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if he uses one, and go through it, substi- 
tuting little words for large and short 
sentences for long ones, and see whether 
he will not be rewarded by the attentive 
and responsive looks of his congregation. 
If he speaks without a manuscript let 
him think of himself as a herald who de- 
livers the message from his Lord as di- 
rectly and forcibly as possible. The un- 
learned will begin to like his preaching, 
and the learned will like it all the better 
for his simplicity and self-restraint. 


No doubt external conditions have much 
to do with the success of the prayer 
meeting. Mr. Hamlin’s article, elsewhere 
printed, certainly contains many practi- 
eal and feasible suggestions, and some 
of the topics which he proposes are 
freshly phrased and bear directly upon 
human life in its modern surroundings. 
Such matters'as the arrangement of the 
seats, the light, the character of the music, 
the leader’s tact in opening the subject 
and in drawing out responses determine 
to a large degree the tone and usefulness 
of the gathering. At the same time it is 
not fair to hold the leader responsible for 
the success or failure. There ought to be 
much freer participation on the part of 
the laity. The present generation trained 
in the Christian Endeavor habits ought 
to-be making itself more deeply felt in the 
regular prayer meeting of the church. 
The prayer meeting will attract people as 
much as any club or public assembly if it 
offers as much to attract them. And it 
has far more to attract them if what 
it has can be fairly put before them. 
To do this is the chief difficulty. What 
others have done is more suggestive 
toward overcoming the difficulty than 
any conjectures as to what others may do. 
If it could be understood that what is 
wanted is not a set speech but rather a 
word out of one’s heart, or a quotation 
touching some problem common to all 
Christians, or a suitable extract from a 
paper or a book, we should see a bright- 
ening of all our prayer meetings. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie declares that if peo- 
ple would only say in prayer meeting 
what they are apt to say to one another 
about the topic of the evening on the 
way home, the result desired would be 
reached. How many people there are 
who afterward say, “If I had undertaken 
to speak I would have said thus and so.” 
Don’t wait, brothers and sisters, till the 
meeting is over before you give expres- 
sion to what is in your mind and heart. 
If pastors or laymen have experiences as 
valuable as what we have printed of late, 
we should be pleased to receive accounts 
of them. 


There may be some excuse for women 
wearing big hats when they attend the 
theater. That is a place for show. But 
if such hats are a nuisance there they are 
a greater nuisance in the church. We 
like to look the preacher in the face as he 
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speaks. The message may be just as im 
portant when it comes through a mass of 
ribbons, flowers, feathers, . birds’ wings 
and laces, but it is not as impressive. We 
know this from experience. We sat, the 
other Sunday morning, behind a barricade 
of black ostrich plumes quivering above 
a bank of pansies staring out from broad 
green leaves, the whole marvelous crea- 
tion veiled below the feathers in volu- 
minous white lace, surmounting a head 
which shook and turned in continuous 
bewildering convolutions. By stretching 
and bending to the left-we caught a glimpse 
of the hitherto unseen speaker. But it 
was speedily eclipsed by a pile of red gera- 
niums under a frame of black lace spread- 
ing upward and outward in all directions. 
We bent in the opposite direction, to be 
confronted with a glorious mass of fluffy 
white, from which rose a single flower 
and a trembling, drooping spray, like the 
tail of a rooster with a fringe of gold. 
Then we gave up trying to see the minis- 
ter, but we could not escape seeing the 
bonnets. Paul seems to have thought 
that a woman, when preaching, ought to 
have her head covered, else she would dis- 
honor her head. But in the pew with one 
of these modern inventions on her head 
she often spoils the service. If the theater 
hat must go, much more the church hat. 


The late editor of the Spectator, Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, was born and bred a Uni- 
tarian, but became an intense Anglican. 
The Saturday Review, while acknowledg- 
ing that Coleridge and Maurice had much 
to do with the change, thinks that “‘prob- 
ably most of all he was guided by the 
feminine needs of his own mind, by the 
desire for restraint, dignity, authority in 
matters of ritual and belief.” It thinks 
“it would be exceedingly difficult to show 
that he had been really converted in any 
intellectual sense to the precise dogmas 
or creeds of the church. It was the prac- 
tice rather than the profession of the 
church which attracted him.’ In reply 
to this it might be said, in the first place, 
that Anglicans will scarcely welcome the 
suggestion that their church satisfies 
feminine needs, and in the second place 
may we, without injuring the feelings of 
our many readers who are women, ven- 
ture to ask whether the ‘desire for re- 
straint and dignity” is characteristic of 
most women? As to the charge that Mr. 
Hutton never gaye entire assent to the 
precise dogmas of the creeds of the Angli- 
can Church, it may be said in reply that 
there are those who hold that his cele- 
brated essay defending the doctrine of the 
incarnation is one of the most damaging 
arraignments of Unitarianism that has 
ever been written, and every word of it 
gives evidence of positive, sincere belief 
in the doctrine which is being defended. 


The autumn religious gatherings are under 
way all over the country. Some will help to 
make them effective by talking on the plat- 
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form, others by not talking, especially in the 
halls and corridors, while the meetings are in 
progress. Ministers are in this respect among 
the greatest sinners. 


The Story of a Noble Charity 


It is not yet a full year since The Con- 
gregationalist called upon its constituency 
to provide means whereby some of the 
little children made fatherless and mother- 
less by the awful atrocities in Armenia 
might be fed, sheltered and fostered by 
the missionaries of the American Board. 
Their hearts were aching as they saw 
all about them fearful destitution, with 
hardly any funds available for the work 
of relief. To this call the readers of this 
paper responded with a promptness and 
liberality far surpassing our most ar- 
dent expectations. The first appeal was 
printed Noy. 12, and by Christmas nearly 
$16,000 had been received. It was thought 
best then, in view of the numerous other 
good causes demanding to be heard, not 
to exert any further pressure upon our 
readers, though from that time to this 
the fund has been kept open and the ac- 
cessions to it acknowledged. It has now 
reached the $25,000 mark and all will 
agree with us in considering this outcome 
a most gratifying one, reflecting credit 
upon all who have had a share in it. 

Every cent of this money has gone to 
the field. No expense was inyolved in 
the collection of it, and the cost of cabling 
the weekly installments to Constantinople 
was met in a way that made no inroads 
upon the fund or involved any outlay by 
the American Board. We were fortunate 
from the start in being able to intrust 
the money sent us to the- wise, experi- 
enced and energetic missionaries of the 
Board, who knew just what to do with it 
in order to accomplish the most far-reach- 
ing results. We have from time to time 
published letters describing in detail the 
work of relief, and this week we give a 
more extended survey of the field and the 
character of the work in general, while 
the pictures help to make vivid the scenes 
that are being enacted today, as well as 
the little ones themselves, clothed, happy 
and industrious. ‘ 

To all who have sent a dime, a dollar,. 
or a thousand dollars across the ocean to 
help lift the children of a race whose suf- 
ferings no pen can ever describe we ex- 
tend our hearty thanks in the name of 
the missionaries of the Board and of the 
beneficiaries of the fund. The most beau- 
tiful feature of this charity has been its 
representative character. Not only has 
practically this entire country been rep- 
resented, but generous sums have been 
forwarded us from England. Rich men 
have given their thousands, and many a 
person who day by day has to exercise 
the strictest economy has out of his want 
sent an offering which he who sits over 
against the treasury has noted and hon- 
ored. Our oldest subscribers, the faith- 
ful friends for many years of all good 
causes, have come gladly to the support 
of this fund, while little children have 
saved their pennies and willingly sacri- 
ficed the sweets of life in order to bless 
their little unknown brothers and sisters 
in Christ far across the sea. These $25,000 
are a fresh and convincing token that 
despite its materialism this age is not 
deaf to the ery of suffering childhood in 
any part of God’s world. 
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Dr. Brown and the Bay Con- 


ference 


A letter missive calling a mutual coun- 
cil of churches has been issued by Rev. 
Dr. C. O. Brown and the Bay Conference 
to answer the following question: 

Was Bay Conference justified in suspend- 
ing Rev. Charles O. Brown, D. D., without 
trial and after the finding of an ecclesiastical 
council which declared as follows: (Here in- 
sert appended copy of finding of council for 
adjudication, but not necessarily to be read 
to the churches invited), and to give such ad- 
vice as shall conform to justice, to the spirit 
of Congregationalism and to the spirit of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The finding of the council referred to 
was in substance that the evidence before 
it did not sustain the charge of adultery; 
that Dr. Brown had in specific instances 
been guilty of unministerial conduct, 
though certain constitutional infirmities 
of temper shown by him to some extent 
modified the council’s opinion of his con- 
duct; and that the council was not able, 
both because of the nature of evidence 
before it and because of evidence appar- 
ently withheld, to free itself altogether 
from suspicion concerning Dr. Brown’s 
hitherto stainless reputation. The coun- 
cil expressed the hope and prayer that 
“his future years may be more fruitful 
than any in the past.” 

The churches invited to sit in council, 
to meet in Chicago, Oct. 26, are as fol- 
lows: Leavitt Street, Pilgrim, Millard 
Avenue and Lake View, all of Chicago, 
Ill.; New England of Aurora, Ill.; First 
of Columbus, O.; Pilgrim of St. Louis; 
First of Minneapolis; First of Detroit, 
Mich.; First of Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Second of Dorchester, Mass. The first 
five of these churches were selected by 
Dr. Brown, the second five bythe Bay 
Conference, and the Second Church of 
Dorchester by two persons agreed upon 
by both parties. They were Rey. Dr. 
Willard Scott of Chicago and Rey. J. T. 
Blanchard of Aurora. 

It is much to be regretted that the pas- 
tors of the churches chosen by Dr. Brown 
should have committed themselves openly 
and emphatically to the defense of his 
position. The public can hardly expect 
an impartial judgment from judges who 
have practically declared their decision 
of the point at issue before it has been 
judicially presented to them. This these 
brethren appear to have done by their 
votes to admit Dr. Brown to the Chicago 
Association while he was under suspen- 
sion by the Bay Conference. That con- 
ference justly insisted that the churches 
chosen for a council should be outside of 
the- Dubuque and Chicago Associations, 
which had already passed judgment on 
the matter by voting to admit Dr. Brown 
to membership. He has seriously preju- 
diced his case by his apparent unwilling- 
ness to trust it to impartial judges. 

The other churches invited would, we 
think, be justified in declining to partici- 
pate in the council for the reason that no 
judicial body thus constituted could com- 
mand confidence. Still, the Bay Confer- 
ence has finally yielded to Dr. Brown’s 
insistence, through its desire to have the 
matter submitted to a council, and it may 
be expected that the responsibility rest- 
ing on these pastors, who have been the 
avowed defenders of Dr. Brown, of decid- 
ing a question of polity vitally important 
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to the peace of the denomination may 
djspose them to review the whole matter 
candidly. If, then, the council shall be 
held as proposed, we shall hope its pro- 
ceedings will commend its result to the 
confidence of the churches and of the 
public. 

The Dubuque Association at its meet- 
ing last week expressed regret for its ac- 
tion in voting to admit Dr. Brown to its 
membership and apologized for it to the 
entire sisterhood of churches. This was 
in response to the request of the Bay Con- 
ference that it would unite in a council to 
advise concerning the propriety of that 
action. As its former vote was contrary 
to all precedent and a manifest violation 
of one of the fundamental principles of 
fellowship which characterizes our polity, 
this latter step was sure to be taken 
sooner or later. Neither of the votes of 
the Dubuque Conference really affected 
Dr. Brown’s standing beyond its own 
limits. It is to be hoped and expected 
that in time the Chicago Association will 
follow its example. Then the question of 
Dr. Brown’s ministerial standing can be 
settled, as it should be, without the com-~ 
plications brought into it by the violations 
of fellowship which had become involved 
with it. These questions of fellowship 
are more important than the interests 
of any one minister or conference of 
churches. They concern the integrity of 
Congregationalism and have putits polity 
to a test which imperatively requires the 
service of any churches which may be 
summoned in council to protect it. Yet 
with patience and prayer and steadfast 
loyalty to the welfare of all the churches, 
we are confident that the harmony which 
our denomination has so long maintained 
will not be permanently disturbed. 


To the Student Army 


Harvard and Yale last week opened 
their doors to a greater number of stu- 
dents than ever before. Several others of 
the larger colleges began the academic 
year under like conditions and the stu- 
dent army of the United States is now 
everywhere at work. It is an immense 
army. From the primary to the profes- 
sional schools it includes some 15,000,000, 
more than one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion. It is the mightiest of all social 
forces. It holds the future in its power. 
It largely shapes the present, also. Every 
subject which concerns men and women 
in every relation in life is under survey in 
the schools. The theories there advanced 
are everywhere being put into practice. 

The school years are a distinct period in 
each one’s life. In many respects they 
are the most important years. Therefore, 
we would have a few words with students 
who read The Congregationalist as they 
are entering on a new term of study. 

Your responsibilities are much greater 
than those of the student of the last gen- 
eration. Many things were decided for 
him which you must decide for yourselves, 
His course of study was in the main pre- 
scribed. Yours is largely elective, even 
in the earlier years. The range of knowl- 
edge has greatly extended and you have 
many more courses to choose from than 
were possible to him. You are called on 
to decide earlier what your life business 
shall be than were your fathers and moth- 
ers. The more clear and definite your 
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purpose now the greater the promise of 
your success. No one can advise you 
what particular business is best for you 
unless he is acquainted with you. But 
this is certain. You will be wise to choose 
not the business which seems most at- 
tractive in itself, which is likely to bring 
you the most money or the widest fame, 
but that in which you believe you can be 
most useful to others. Let that one mo- 
tive be decisive and you will in the end be 
happiest. 

You have a large responsibility in the 
making of your teachers. Many of them 
are beginning their profession with anx- 
ious fears as well as high hopes. Your 
considerate sympathy may awaken in 
them new appreciation of their work, 
which will lead them to be largely useful 
to a whole generation of scholars who 
will come after you. Or you may find it 
easy to embarrass and annoy them so 
that they will never escape from the dis- 
taste of their first efforts. Remember 
that you may be in a few years in their 
places. 

You have an important opportunity as 
a follower of Christ. We assume that 
you have made that most imperative of 
all decisions, and are already a disciple of 
the Master of us all. Every school is 
Christian where Christian influence pre- 
vails, and it does prevail when the leaders 
among the pupils are genuine Christians. 
This means more than all religious exer- 
cises, such as public reading of the Bible 
and prayer in the school, or even than the 
study of religious subjects. Let, then, 
your Christian faith be known, quietly 
and unobtrusively, but decidedly. If 
there is a Christian Association in the 
school. or college to which you belong, be 
an active member of it. If philanthropic 
work is carried on by some of your fellow- 
students, help init. Let your life witness 
for your Master. Then the remembrance 
of you will remain a vital influence, a fra- 
grant memory in coming years with many 
of your associates. 

As a student you have a peculiar posi- 
tion in the community where you live. If 
you remain at home, or if you return only 
for vacations, you are recognized as be- 
longing to a distinct class. The farther 
you pursue your studies, the more clearly 
your influence as a student is acknowl- 
edged. Many a community is proud of 
its college boys and girls. In whatever 
school you are studying, your education 
is largely at public expense and the pub- 
lic expect some adequate return for their 
investment, Your life is observed, your 
thoughts are felt, your future is an object 
of peculiar interest to your neighbors be- 
cause they have a sense of ownership in 
you. The consciousness of this ought not 
to make you conceited, ought not to lead 
_ you to over-confident assertion of your 
opinions. But it ought to spur you to the 
best work and dignify your daily life. 

You belong to a chosen army, chosen 
by fortunate circumstance and popular 
will to advance the world’s useful knowl- 
edge, not less chosen of God to a definite 
service because the choice encompasses 
all the children and youth of the land. 
The country which gives this privilege to 
its boys and girls and puts this honor on 
them deserves their love and devotion. 
The kingdom of God claims their faithful 
service. In this year are maturing all 
your purposes for the future. Thank God 
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for it. Make the most of 


it. 


Rejoice in it. 


Our Duty to Ourselves 


A popular conception of duty to one’s 
self is that it involves getting all which 
one can and keeping all which. one gets. 
This, of course, is selfishness unadulter- 
ated. On the other hand there are those 
who insist that utter disregard of self is 
the only proper rule of life. The truth 
lies between these two extremes. Of the 
two the latter often is claimed to be in 
accord with Christian teaching, and cer- 
tainly is safer, nobler and more promo- 
tive of personal and general welfare than 
its opposite. But it must be understood 
with some qualification. 

Sheer selfishness, strongly although it 
makes its appeal, always is ignoble and 
evil. There is no need of arguing to 
prove its indefensibility. When, then, is 
its opposite, entire unselfishness, suscep- 
tible of doing harm? When it tends to 
defeat its own purpose, we may answer. 
Parental self-denial for the sake of pro- 
moting the good of children is as honor- 
able and creditable as it is beautiful in 
itself. But in many an instance it causes 
the children who are its objects to be- 
come indolent, selfish and ineflicient. 
Everything being done for them at what- 
ever cost of parental effort, they learn to 
depend more and more upon others in- 
stead of themselves and usually grow in- 
creasingly grasping and blind to the sac- 
rifices which are made in their behalf. 

Unselfishness which is thus indiscrim- 
inate may be genuine, yet it is mischiey- 
ous. That alone is commendable unself- 
ishness which studies the highest good of 
The obligation to illustrate 
it is not the only one resting upon us. 
We also are bound to consider ourselves 
in some degree. As individuals we have 
inalienable rights, to claim which is quite 
consistent with our duty to others. We 
may not always yield our judgment to 
that of others. We may not always regu- 
late our conduct by the convictions of 
others, still less by their prejudices or 
whims. We may do them lasting harm 
by failing to resist the domineering spirit 
which prompts them to insist that we 
deny ourselves, or by neglecting the op- 
portunity to show them in our practice 
that their opinions are mistaken. The 
weak brethren, whose weakness often 
proves a tower of strength to them, 
frequently receive too much deference. 
The apostle’s injunction must be inter- 
preted in connection with his other teach- 
ings and his example and not solely by 
itself. 


Current History 

The Lethargy of the Good 

No fact is more disheartening to the 
reformer than the lethargy of the good 
and respectable and the assiduity of the 
bad and disreputable elements of society. 
Why did the constitutional amendment 
prohibiting gambling barely pass at New 
Jersey’s special election last week? Be- 
cause the citizens of that State desire a 
return of the old days when gambling at 
race tracks made Hudson, Union, Mon- 
mouth and Gloucester Counties the re- 
sorts of the ‘‘sports’’ and thieves of New 
York and Philadelphia? No. The amend- 
ment polled so few votes because the de- 
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cent, law-abiding citizens of the State were 
not alive to their responsibilities and du- 
ties. The gamblers and sporting men wre 
alert. They had planned for the contest 
months before. Money unlimited was at 
their command with which to purchase 
votes or do any other venal thing. While 
good men were asleep they labored, and 
they almost won. 

The municipal campaign in Greater 
New York thus far has not called forth 
that enthusiastic rallying of the forces of 
good which the gravity of the issue de- 
mands. A few clergymen have written 
to the newspapers defining their attitude 
and calling on men to do their duty, but 
men whose word would have great weight 
are dumb, and organizations that should 
be at work are inert. Rev. Dr. Meredith, 
just home from Europe, is out with the 
right sort of a statement: 

I think the importance of the election can- 
not be exaggerated. I am without any hesi- 
tation or reservation whatever most heartily 
in favor of the election of Seth Low. I feel 
thus because of what Seth Low is in himself 
—a man of broad culture and high character. 
I feel thus because I have read Mr. Low’s let- 
ter of acceptance, in which he plants himself 
on the platform of non-partisanship in munic- 
ipal politics.. I propose to do all I can to bring 
the men about me to feel as I do. That’s 
where I am, and that’s where this pulpit will 
be ringing. I don’t believe in national or 
State politics in municipal affairs. The mu- 
nicipality is not a political organization ; it’s a 
business corporation, and I am for the man 
who will conduct its affairs on business prin- 
ciples. 

The Political Outlook in [Massachusetts 

Massachusetts persists in having an- 
nual elections of State officials. Hence 
next month the citizens of the common- 
wealth will be appealed to to decide be- 
tween the present set of officials, all of 
whom were renominated by the Repub- 
lican convention last week, and those 
who were nominated by the two Demo- 
cratic conventions, one being held in 
Worcester, representing the regular De- 
mocracy, the other being held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, and representing the Na- 
tional Democrats, or, in other words, 
those who repudiate the last national 
Democratic platform formulated at Chi- 
cago. The scenes of turbulence at the 
Worcester convention, and the ruthless 
way in which Mr. G. F. Williams con- 
trolled the convention which nominated 
him for governor and ejected from places 
on the State committee all men who were 
not subservient to him, will not improve 
the standing of that faction of the party 
with the public, nor will it tend to in- 
crease the number of votes which Mr. 
Williams will receive: The convention 
held in Faneuil Hall, at which Hon. Wil- 
liam Everett, son of Edward Everett, 
was nominated for governor, was not 
large in numbers, but it had among its 
delegates some of the ablest and most 
patriotic citizens of the State, and all 
that was said and done was on a high 
plane of action and thought, command- 
ing the respect of all men. The contrast 
between the personnel of this convention 
and the one heldin Worcester was marked 
and striking. The platform on which 
Dr. Everett stands is distinct in its posi- 
tion on State issues as well as national. 
It calls for the abolition of the executive 
council, doing away with State commis- 
sions, giving the governor full power 
of appointment and removal of all State 
officials not elected by the people, and 
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such control of corporate franchises as 
will restrict their privileges to short and 
fixed terms and provide for adequate 
compensation for all privileges granted. 
The Republican convention held in Bos- 
ton was dignified and somewhat formal, 
inasmuch as the delegates had nothing to 
do but renominate the present State 
officials. Senator Lodge’s eulogy of Gov- 
ernor Wolcot met with sincere response 
because it was deserved. Since his re- 
nomination Governor Wolcot has made 
two welcome announcements. He will 
not take the stump and appeal to the 
voters for their suffrages, preferring to 
let his record speak for him, and he hopes 
that the legislature will be less extray- 
agant with public funds. 

The result of the election is such a fore- 
gone conclusion that public interest cen- 
ters chiefly on speculation concerning 
the relative strength of the two factions 
of the Democratic party. It is not prob- 
able that Governor Wolcott will receive 
the great majority that he did when first 
elected, because the excitement of the 
presidential campaign and the gravity 
of the issues then before the voters 
called forth many who will not approach 
the polls this year. Moreover, some 
Democrats who then voted for the Re- 
publican candidates rather than for Mr. 
Williams will not vote for a Republican 
candidate now lest they seem to indorse 
those acts of the Republican party since 
the national election which they deem 
vicious. When all this is said it still re- 
mains true that Governor Wolcott will 
poll more than the other candidates of 
the Republican party because of his high 
character and his record as an independent 
citizen and public official. 


Municipal Campaign in New York 

It is not altogether surprising, still it is 
a fact worth noting, that two of the men 
who now are candidates for the position 
of mayor of Greater New York were 
members of the commission which drafted 
the charter by which the enormous city 
of the future will be governed. The sen- 
timents which these men then expressed 
were their honest convictions, voiced 
with no other thought than the hope of 
influencing the legislature to give the 
new city a model constitution. What did 
President Seth Low and Gen. B. F. Tracy 
then say? They urged an amendment to 
the State constitution permitting minor- 
ity representation in municipal elections. 
And why? Because “‘such representation 
tends to emphasize the fact that in the 
administration of a city the common inter- 
ests of the citizenship of the place are 
more fundamental than party divisions.” 
Seth Low still believes this. But General 
Tracy, the puppet candidate of Boss Platt, 
now stands on a platform which begins 
with an assertion that the one great issue 
before the people is not whether they 
shall govern themselves, or whether the 
business of the city shall be administered 
for the interests of all the citizens, but 
whether the platform adopted by the 
Chicago Democratic Convention last fall 
was worthy of support or not. Nor is 
this the only inconsistency to be found 
in the Republican situation as Mr. Platt 
has made it. Mr. Low has been criticised 
by him as unworthy of support by Re- 
publicans because Mr. Low has at times 
declined to vote for Republican candi- 


dates when he deemed others more 
ef 
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worthy. But the Republican convention 
last week named for comptroller Mr. A. P. 
Fitch, whose career as a partisan has 
been much more varied than Mr. Low’s, 
who was made comptroller of the city by 
Tammany, and who is not a Republican 
now. ; 

Fortunately events are so shaping them- 
selves now as greatly to encourage those 
who hope to see Mr. Low win and the 
principles of municipal non-partisan gov- 
ernment permanently established in the 
metropolis on the ruins of both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican machines. Gen- 
eral Tracy’s nomination caused no marked 
enthusiasm among the rank and file of 
the Republicans, and it has not detached 
from Mr. Low’s support such stanch party 
journals as the Tribune and the Mail and 
Express. 'Tammany’s nominee for mayor, 
Judge Robert van Wyck, forced upon the 
Democratic convention by Mr. Croker, 
has driven the Germans, who might have 
supported a strong, reputable Tammany 
man, to decide in favor of Mr. Low, and 
has given Henry George’s candidacy as 
representing the Silver Democrats a vital- 
ity it might otherwise have lacked. Nor 
is it proving acceptable to the rank and 
file of Tammany, many of whom resent 
Mr. Croker’s rule or ruin policy which 
forced them to nominate Mr. van Wyck. 
The Committee of Fifty in Brooklyn has 
decided to stand by Mr. Low. In fact, 
the only nomination that satisfies the 
people irrespective of party is that of Mr. 
Low, and it is now definitely settled that 
for no cause will he withdraw. The nom- 
ination of Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild, ex- 
secretary of the national Treasury, by the 
Citizens’ Union as its candidate for comp- 
troller is an admirable one and is sure to 
strengthen Mr. Low’s chances. 


The Abuse of Injunctions 

That public opinion is intensely alive to 
the question of the use and abuse of 
equity court injunctions may be inferred 
from the celerity with which all makers 
of political platforms nowadays seek to 
incorporate planks which voice the popu- 
lar feeling. The two Democratic conven- 
tions held in Massachusetts during the 
past week, forinstance, passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


While we believe that the power of injunc- 
tion, if properly used, is beneficent, we de- 
mand, however, that combinations of laborers, 
formed without malicious intent and using 
peaceable methods, shall be permitted by 
statute and shall not be restricted by injunc- 
tions. 

Combinations of any class of persons, how- 
ever, whether of laborers or of capitalists, 
which act by threats, violence, intimidation or 
with malicious or with criminal intent, must 
always be suppressed by law in order that the 
very foundation of a free government may be 
preserved. (National Democrats.) 


The right of trial by jury is our sacred in- 
heritance, and shall not, with our consent, be 
impaired. But today great corporations de- 
mand from our courts of equity, blinded by 
the interests of capital, injunctions that for- 
bid working men from enjoying the inalienable 
rights and privileges of freemen. ‘The arrest 
of men for acts not forbidden by law, and 
their trial and conviction without trial by jury 
or right of appeal to higher tribunals con- 
stitute judicial oppression and violate the safe- 
guards of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. (Regular Democrats.) 


The Tammany convention in New York 
passed the following: 
We protest against the punishment of alleged 


violations of such injunctions upon the sen- 
tence of a tribunal that is at once the accuser, 
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party and judge, and which proceeds upon evi- 
dence unknown to the law as proof of guilt, 
and we demand that charges of contempt, not 
committed in the immediate view and pres- 
ence of the Court, shall be prosecuted by in- 
dictment, tried by jury and safeguarded by all 
the securities provided for the protection of 
innocence against unjust conviction. 

The Massachusetts Republican conven- 
tion made no deliverance upon the sub- 
ject, but at a conference of leaders of the 
party in Essex County several days after 
the convention Congressman Moody, one 
of the ablest and most fearless of the 
younger leaders of the party, warned 
those who heard him that it was an issue 
which must be met and some position 
taken. He called attention to the fact 
that had general legislation been permit- 
ted at the last session of Congress a bill 
introduced and passed by the Senate of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress would have be- 
come a law, probably. It insures all citi- 
zens the right of trial by jury and prevents 
equity court judges from acting as judge, 
jury and prosecutor. 


The Eastern Question * 

The refusal of the Greek national legis- 
lature to give a vote of confidence to the 
Ralli ministry has caused the forma- 
tion of a new ministry, M. Zaimis, for- 
merly a supporter of Delyannis, hay- 
ing accepted the position of premier. 
The defeat of the Ralli ministry was 
brought on by the unwisdom of M. Ralli, 
and must not be interpreted as indicating 
that the Greeks were disciplining him for 
accepting a treaty so cruel in its terms 
as that by which Greece must abide. For 
as yet there has been nothing to indi- 
cate that the Greek people have resolu- 
tion enough to accept the advice which 
some of their friends in Europe are giy- 
ing, 7. ¢., that they reject the treaty and 
at once resort to another contest at arms, 
with the hope of shattering the European 
concert and reopening the entire East- 
ern question. Persia, where Russian in- 
fluence is now very strong, if not pre- 
dominant, has filed a forcible protest with 
Turkey against recent raids of Koords 
over the Persian frontier. 

The publication of the White Book of 
the Greek Government during the past 
week and the documents it contains have 
called attention to what has been recog- 
nized for some time—that Germany must 
be held responsible for most of the hu- 
miliation which Greece has been forced to 
suffer. English critics of Lord Salisbury 
are denouncing in unmeasured terms his 
defeat in diplomacy by the Emperor Wil- 
liam, and several speeches made before 
the English electors during the past week, 
especially that of John Morley, have been 
unsparing in their denunciation of the 
record of British statecraft since Lord 
Salisbury came again to power. Nordoes 
criticism stop there. The Chronicle places 
the responsibility upon the British peo- 
ple: ; 

Nay, if the public spirit of England itself 
had not been swamped in a tide of reaction, 
not even the weakness of Lord 
would have given this triumph to the sultan. 
But it is the day of our dishonor. We drink 
the full cup of our humiliation, and there 
will be much more “pain and shame and 
mischief ’’ before the better voice of England 
makes itself heard again in tones to which the 
world will have to listen. 

While the Liberal party still seems to be 
without a leader who can unify all its 
factions, or clearly formulate a domestic 
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and foreign policy for it, there are some 
signs of a reaction against the Salisbury- 
Chamberlain coalition. At a by-election 
in Denbighshire, Wales, for 4 member of 
Parliament to succeed the late George 
Osborn Morgan the Liberal candidate, 
although a weak personality compared 
with his predecessor, had a much greater 
majority than Mr. Morgan ever received, 
and much of this increase is credited to 
the disgust of the electors with Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy. 

The Death of Neal Dow 

Hon. Neal Dow, known the world over 
as one of the historic figures in our tem- 
perance reform endeavor, died at his 
home in Portland, Me., Oct. 2, at the un- 
usual age of four and ninety years. Like 
so many men of Quaker parentage his 
life has been one of combat and aggres- 
siveness. Although his career as a munic- 
ipal official began as early as 1839, it was 
not until 1851, while mayor of Portland, 
that he became prominent as a foe to the 
saloon. In that. year he drafted and had 
presented to the Maine legislature a 
bill for the ‘‘suppression of drinking 
houses and tippling shops’”’ which was 
more radical in its provisions than any 
which had been brought to the notice 

- of American legislators. His personal 
advocacy of the measure before the 
committee of the legislature resulted 
in @ remarkable victory both in the 
committee and in the legislature, the 
bill being enacted exactly as he had 
drafted it. As mayor of Portland he 
immediately set about enforcing the 
law, and proved that he was fearless 
and thorough. 

_ From 1851 on to the end of his life— 
during the years when he was in the 
Maine legislature, when he was lectur- 
ing before American and English audi- 
ences, when in 1880 he was the candi- 
date of the National Prohibition party 
for President of the United States, 
when in 1884 he was the leading advo- 
cate of the amendment to the consti- 
tution of Maine which, adopted by a 
popular vote of nearly three to one, de- 
clared the manufacture, sale and keeping 
for sale of intoxicating beverages forever 
forbidden—he was by far the most consist- 
ent and the ablest champion of the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic that we have 
ever seen in this country. Other men 
came and went, becoming discouraged, but 
he neyer lost heart or faith in the right- 
eousness of the principles for which he 
stood. He lived long enough to see the 
Maine law, which he had created, become 
a dead letter in many if not most of the 
cities and largest towns of the State. And 
yet if he had been interviewed on the day 
of his death as to the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of attempting to change the law he 
would have said that the fault was not 
with the legislative statute, but with the 
executives sworn to enforce the law and 
with public sentiment, which was not as 
sensitive as formerly to the ethical bear- 
ings of the use and sale of liquor. 

Mr. Dow had an honorable record as an 
official in the Civil War, winning the 
title of brigadier general and suffering 
wounds and imprisonment in defense of 
national integrity and honor. He was a 
religious man and a student of the Bible, 
but his inability to induce the Christian 
Church to see the prohibition question as 
he saw it prevented him, during the last 
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years of his life at least, from hearty co- 
operation with the church as an institu- 
tion. The moral courage of the man, his 
fidelity to principle, his unswerving devo- 
tion to the cause which he had made his 
own early in life, commanded the respect 
of all men, and by his death we lose an 
important and individual personality. It 
is interesting to note that the hatred of 
the saloon and the liquor traffic, which 
became his consuming passion, was the 
result of seed sown in his soul by Rey. 
Justin Edwards, president of Andover 
Theological Seminary, when the latter 
was visiting Portland on one of his fa- 
mous tours for the advancement of the 
cause of temperance. 
The Change of Ministry in Spain 

The queen regent of Spain must be 
credited with the sense to see that the 
time for action had come, if Spain were to 
escape humiliation. Fortunately she also 
had courage to act, and last week General 
Azearraga, the Conservative prime min- 
ister who succeeded Canovas, was virtu- 
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ally requested to resign his place. Senor 
Sagasta, the eminent Liberal leader, was 
immediately given authority to form a 
ministry, which he has done, and as the 
natural outcome of such a change of front 
General Weyler is about to be recalled, 
and will probably be succeeded by Mayr- 
shal Blanco, formerly governor-general of 
the Philippine Islands. Sagasta’s policy 
toward Cuba will be more liberal than 
that of Canovas, and he may go so far as 
to offer autonomy or a degree of self-gov- 
ernment which would satisfy many of the 
Cuban revolutionists. But whether it 
would satisfy the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party and put an end to the war 
is doubtful, for such promises in the past 
have been so worthless that the most in- 
fluential and self-sacrificing of the Cuban 
revolutionists have announced that noth- 
ing short of independence will satisfy 
them. Of course if the United States 
Government in some way were made a 
third party to whatever compact was 
agreed upon between Spain and the Cu- 
bans, and it was understood that it would 
see to it that Spanish promises were kept, 
the attitude of the Cubans might change 
somewhat. 

A surprising lethargy among the Span- 
ish nobility and upper classes, who seem 
comparatively indifferent to the critical 
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position in which Spain unquestionably 
is, is reported by observers in Spain. The 
same correspondents give little credence 
to the reports that any European Powers 
stand ready to assist Spain in any way. 


NOTES 


The Hawaii Supreme Court has declared 
the recent income tax law unconstitutional. 


Hon. Carl Schurz says to Senator Gallinger 
of New Hampshire: 


I am willing to be decorated with all the 
vituperation your industry can collect for 
maintaining and following the principle that 
the duty of the citizen to the public weal is 
absolutely paramount to any duty he may 
owe to a party organization. 


When Premier Badeni of Austria fought in 
his recent duel with Herr Wolff, he defied the 
law of the land and set an example not caleu- 
lated to encourage respect for law. But he 
had the imperial sanction. The claims of the 
Catholic Church, however, were yet to be 
reckoned with. Absolution was necessary if 
excommunication were to be escaped, and this 
the pope has granted. 


Whitaker’s Almanac, the vaZe mecum of 
the Anglican clergy, says that there are 
300 sects in Great Britain. Mr. Howard 
Evans, in the September Contemporary Re- 
view, punctures this time-worn lie. From 
the registrar-general’s returns he shows 
that the list is full of dead organizations, 
and that, as a matter of fact, nine different 
bodies, which might practically be reduced 
to Congregationalists, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians, represent the actual divisions of 
British Dissent, and their points of differ- 
ence are much less serious than those of 
the ‘‘ Catholies,’’ Evangelicals and Broads 
in the Established Church. 


Prof. Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts 
+ Institute of Technology in his Talks on the 
\\ Study of Literature, just published, ap- 
praises the Sunday newspaper as it in- 
fluences the intellect. He says: ‘It is safe 
to say that for the faithful reader of the 
Sunday newspaper there is no intellectual 
salvation. Like the prodigal son, he is 
fain to fill his belly with the husks which 
the swine do eat, and he has not the grace 
even to long for the more dignified diet of 
fatted|{calf.”” Gen. Horace Porter in the 
October Century testifies to General] Grant’s 
strict regard for the Sabbath, and his regret 
that the exigencies of war sofoften brought 
about battles on Sunday. 


In Brief 


“Did you hear any preaching this summer ? ’” 
said Jones to Smith the other day. ‘‘ Well, I 
went to chureh a number of times,’’ was 
Smith’s somewhat ambiguous reply. 


Broadway Tabernacle will have to bow to 
the mandate of Dr. Gunsaulus’s physician, 
who forbids absolutely his going to New York. 
Who will now loom up for this pulpit, which 
is one of the most commanding in the world ? 


An estate worth $5,400,000 was probated in 
New York last week, and not a cent of it will 
go to any philanthropic or educational insti- 
tution. The public will get some of it, how- 
ever, through the operation of the inheritance 
tax law. 


Robert G. Ingersoll lectured in this city last 
Sunday evening. The limited space given to 
reports of the lecture by the Boston press 
Monday morning contrasted with the verbatim 
reports that once were given indicate that 
Mr. Ingersoll is not reckoned to be as popular 
as formerly. 


The Third Sunday School Convention for 
the World is to be held in London, July 11-16. 
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1898. There was a division of preference as 
between 1898 and 1900 among the members of 
the International Executive Committee, but 
the London Committee were unanimous for 
the earlier date. 


“Except a Christian Endeavorer’s right- 
eousness,”’ declared a speaker at the recent 
Lynn State convention, ‘‘exceeds the right- 
eousness of the Sunday bicycler, he shall not 
enter the kingdom of God on this earth.’ 
But why limit such an observation to those 
Christians only who wear the Y. P. S.C. E. 
badge? : 


There seem to have been this autumn a 
large number of particularly enjoyable prayer 
meetings which had for their theme vacation 
experiences. There is a religious side to al- 
most every man’s vacation no matter where 
or how he spends it, and it is an excellent 
thing when he gives his brethren the benefit 
of his observations and experiences. 


There are rumors of a reconciliation be- 
tween Ballington Booth and his father, Gen- 
eral Booth, rumors that are denied by Mrs. 
Ballington Booth. If it is brought to pass then 
the American Volunteers will merge with the 
Salvation Army. It is to be hoped that the 
Ballington Booths will insist on such conces- 
sions as will enable them to return without 
seeming to sacrifice the principles for which 
they stood when they seceded. 


The Catholic Review admonishes The Con- 
gregationalist to stop its utterances on Goy- 
ernment aid to Catholie Indian schools. Our 
contemporary heads its editorial warning with 
the title, Come, Come, Sir: None of That. 
Possibly this title is a copy of an order from 
some Monseigneur who acts as censor over the 
Roman Catholic press. We remember that 
some newspapers in Canada were recently 
punished for not obeying that summons. But 
it hardly applies to us. 


The sudden death of Mr. William Reynolds 
is a severe loss to the Sunday schools of the 
United States and of the world. For ten years 
he has been field superintendent of Interna- 
tional Sunday School Work, and has visited 
in his labors nearly every part of the United 
States and of Canada. On Sunday, Sept. 26, 
he was in good hea!th and addressed a con- 
gregation in Louisville, Ky. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday he died in that city. He was 
sixty-six years old. 


According to the statement of Rev. Dr. R. 
S. McArthur of New York it costs less to 
maintain Baptist missionaries in foreign 
fields than those of any other denomination, 
an ayerage of $209.43 per annum for each one. 
It is a question whether this is an evidence of 
wise economy. But his further statement 
that it costs the Christian Alliance $499.10 for 
each missionary that organization sends out is 
quite in contrast with its claims of doing great 
work at small expense. 


The report of the Council of the Unitarian 
National Conference, by Rev. M. J. Savage, 
says exultantly: ‘‘Our point of view, as to 
evolution, as to the Bible, as to future punish- 
ment, as to putting the emphasis on the hu- 
manity of the Christ, is now so generally ac- 
cepted that one hears our voices every where.”’ 
Now let that point of view be distinetly stated 
and let Unitarians generally subscribe to it, 
and whether we accept it or not we shall know 
more than we now know. 


A pleasant circumstance connected with the 
care of the orphans in Armenia, bestowed by 
our missionaries there, is that several of the 
latter whose children are being educated in 
this country found no little compensation for 
the painful separation in the special opportu- 
nity presented them to minister unto the for- 
saken childhood about them. No doubt their 
longing for their own offspring so far away 


from them has made their touch all the more 
al 
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tender, and their toil in behalf of these little 
Armenians the more patient and persevering. 


Two distinguished Anglican clergymen are 
now in this country, the Lord Bishop of Roch- 
ester and Canon Gore. The latter preached 
before the New York Diocesan Convention 
last week. He will be present at the annual 
meeting of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in 
Buffalo next week, and a fortnight hence he 
will be in Boston. The Episcopalian Club 
will entertain him on Oct. 19, and he will 
address the students of the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School. Doubtless an opportunity will 
also be given for his many admirers outside 
the Episcopal Churelito hear him. 


Rey. F. B. Vrooman once thought he could 
remain in the Presbyterian fellowship as pas- 
tor of a Presbyterian church without believ- 
ing in its doctrines. Later he sought support 
as assistant pastor of an independent congre- 
gation in Chicago. He has madea discovery 
already known to many, but which constantly 
has to be learned anew by some in the dear 
school of experience. He puts a great deal of 
bitterness into these two sentences: “‘I have 
discovered to my satisfaction that a church 
which believes nothing, gives nothing. .. . It 
is the hide-bound orthodox Christian, with a 
believing sense of hell, that contributes to the 
support of the church and the ministry.”’ 


Our constituency is appreciating, as we 
knew it would, the beauty and value of the 
Gallery of One Hundred Portraits which we 
offer in our ‘£1898 combination.’’ It is early 
even for first orders, but we are already re- 
ceiving second orders for ‘‘ The Combination ”’ 
from the same persons. A Connecticut sub- 
seriber writes, sending a new subscription for 
both The Congreygationalist and The Century : 
“Send the portraits to me, and have them 
sent at once. I have immediate use for them. 
The first set arrived yesterday.’’ As we have 
already said, the gallery is its own best argu- 
ment. 


An irate subseriber, who orders one copy 
of The Congregationalist to be discontinued, 
shows, so far as his statement is trustworthy, 
what a different idea of Congregationalism 
prevails in the Middle States to that in New 
England. He says: ‘‘ I certainly shall not allow 
a paper with so little regard to truth to enter my 
home. Your criticisms of that eminent states- 
man and Christian gentleman, T. C. Platt, in- 
dicates that the Congregational machine had 
better come before the Republican machine 
and endeavor to absorb some of the grand and 
broad principals [sic] and practices that char- 
acterize the Republican machine and T. C. 
Platt. This may be New England Congrega- 
tionalism, but it is not Congregationalism as 
administered at Upper Montclair, N. J.” 


This same Senator Platt, by the way, who 
has just nominated Mr. Tracy for mayor of 
the Greater New York, is reported by a news- 
paper correspondent to have said: ‘I wish I 
was as sure of salvation as I am that Benjamin 
F. Tracy will be the first mayor of Greater 
New York.’’ We fear the senator has a bad 
conscience and does not really expect to be 
saved, for his manager and his candidate both 
publicly announced at the convention that 
nominated him that they more than half ex- 
pected his name might be withdrawn. These 
easy and careless allusions to the possibilities 
of eternal destiny are in bad taste from any 
* Christian’? man. 


The Dial, in reviewing Sir Harry Johnston’s 
book on Central Africa, and especially his 
charges against the Christian missionaries, 
comes to their defense with the following 
sensible comment: F 

The missionary is not likely to be a uni- 
versally popular man in a community largely 
made up of ‘aggressively ungodly ’’ people, to 
whom his presence is a restraint and his ways 
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are a rebuke; and to whom, moreover, all pro- 
fession of piety is ‘“‘cant,’ and who would 
naturally resent a decent attitude of official 
aloofness from loose ways and loose company 
as savoring of “arrogant demeanor” and the 
spiritual conceit of the ‘‘unco guid.” In 


point of fact, there is, as it seems to us, a - 


fundamental rivalry between the African mis- 
sionaries and the army of self-seeking or merely 
nomadic adventurers now streaming thither in 


the wake of the Rhodeses, Jamesons and Bar- ; 


natos. 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Springfield Republican remarks: * Ey- 
ery day of the political campaign for the con- 
trol of Greater New York increases our ad- 
miration for Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
as a prophet. Well did he say that one Platt 
was more dangerous than five Crokers.” 


James Lane Allen, in the October Atlantic, — 


says of Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional, ‘‘ The 
new, vast prayer of it rises to the Infinite, but 
it rises from the ancient sacrifice of a contrite 
heart.’’ Henry M. Stanley, in the same mag- 
azine, says that the story of “the Uganda 
missionary enterprise is an epic poem. I 
know of few secular enterprises, military or 
otherwise, deserving of greater praise... . 
its unique geographical position, coupled with 
the remarkable intelligence of the people, will 
make it as brilliant commercially as it was re- 


nowned in pagan days for its martial prowess, . 


and is today for its Christian zeal. 
pre-eminently the Japan of Africa.” 
Rey. Dr. S. J. Sawyer, the venerable Uni- 
versalist divine, calls attention in The Chris- 
tian Leader to the significant faet that “after 


Uganda is 


. existing first in Europe for two or three cen- 


turies, and later in the United States, deism 
seems now to have become, in this country 
especially, extinct. Deists, like the dodo and 
the gigantic saurian, seem actually to have 
ceased to propagate their species. In my 
youth, and even after I entered the ministry, 
it was not an uncommon event to meet a deist, 
but I cannot remember meeting one for the 
last thirty or forty years. What has become 
of them? Has the whole tribe died out?” 


ABROAD 


Harnack’s interpretation of the most inter- 
esting of the newly found Logia is thus de- 
scribed in The Guardian. ‘‘*‘ Wherever they 
(my disciples) are, they are not deserted by 
God, and as one is alone, even so I am with 
him. Raise the stone and thou shall find me, 
cleave the wood and I am there.’ These 
words, he holds, refer to ordinary handiwork, 
and he points out their appropriateness in the 
mouth of a carpenter, He suggests, also, a 
direct reference to, and deliberate correction 
of, the pessimistic words of Eecles. 10: 9: 
‘Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt there- 
with, and he that cleaveth wood shall be en- 
dangered thereby (2).’ According, then, to 
Dr. Harnack, the meaning of the saying will 
not be pantheistic, but it will be: ‘Wherever 
my disciples are, there God is present; even if 
one is alone, I am with him. The simplest 
worker will find his task no burden and no 
danger, for I shall be with him.’ ” 

The Spectator, commenting on William Wat- 
son’s pantheistic poem, The Unknown God, 
recently published and quoted from by us, 
says: “If doing God’s will, fearing God and 
keeping his Commandments, loving God and 
doing his service are to have any foree in the 
world -and if they are to have no force the 
earth will be nothing but a hell—they must be 
dependent not on an unknown, impersonal 
God, but upon a God whom men may know 
and love. A mystic may love the unknown 
and the unknowable. Ordinary minds reyolt 
from the notion as preposterous, A God that 
cannot be loved is a God that will be hated by 
the fierce and forgotten by the gentle. We do 


not deny that many men holding the pantheis-_ 


tic view have been and are good men, ant 
sometimes better men than many who hold 
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the truer view, but we are sure that, except 
for specially mystical and subtle minds— 
minds that can discern something of a right 
line in obliquity—the pantheistic idea takes 
the whole heart out of religion.’’ 

The Diamond Fields Advertiser (Kimberly) 
says: ‘‘ We doubt if there is any other land in 
which wealth exercises so wide and so cor- 
rupting an influence as in South Africa, partly 
because the avenues to affluence are so few in 
number, partly because of the unprogressive- 
ness and unassertiveness of many of the peo- 
ple, and partly because the South African 
millionaire is frequently a politician as well.”’ 

The Friend of Honolulu, which in a way 
represents the white population there, con- 
demns the plan to import Negro laborers from 
the South, saying: ‘‘Scarcely any admixture 
of breed could be less desirable for the present 
populations cf Hawaii. Vastly better is the 
stanch, stalwart, civilized Mongolian. Best 
of all is the white Caucasian breed. Hawaii 
is a grand, lovely group, fit to be the home of 
the choicest race of men on earth. Let the 
posterity of the native Hawaiians breed up- 
wards into higher grades, not downwards to 
be contemned as ‘niggers.’ ”’ 

The Indian Witness deplores the effect upon 
missions of the apathy of Christian nations 
toward Armenia, Greece and Crete: ‘‘ No won- 
der that the feeling is gaining ground in Mo- 
hammedan lands that Islam is invincible, and 
that the aggressive forces of Christianity have 
no power to turn the followers of Mohammed 
from their faith. in our advance against hea- 
thenism and idolatry we are leaving an im- 
placable enemy on our flank, and if we do not 
turn aside now to undermine the foundations 
of Islam’s stronghold some of us will live to 
repent the days when we. neglected to make 
any adequate effort to overthrow one of the 
greatest manifestations of the powers of evil 
which the world has ever seen.”’ 


Nettleton’s First Parish 


I. RIGHTLY DIVIDING THE WORD OF 
TRUTH 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


_He had been settled nearly six months 
and the after-glow of the enthusiasm with 
which he had entered upon his work still 
lingered. The spell of that solemn moment 
when the hands of three doctors of divin- 
ity had been laid upon his head while the 
most venerable one offered the prayer of 
ordination was yet upon him. It would 
be long before he forgot two or three par- 

- ticular petitions of the prayer—that he 
might be instant in season and out of 
season, that he might be wise to win souls, 
that he might rightly divide the word of 
truth. But the total impression of the 
occasion itself was what fixed itself chiefly 
in his thought. The crowded church, the 
imposing array of ministers and deacons 
who constituted the council, the glad, 
proud faces of his father and mother, the 
congratulations on successfully running 
the theological gauntlet, and, above all, 
his own modest satisfaction at the con- 
summation of hope and endeavor and a 
sure sense that God and men were calling 
him to the noblest of all vocations—this 
was the picture that was now and again 
summoned up as the weeks went by. He 
liked especially to recall it when the har- 
ness galled a little—on rainy Sunday even- 
ings and depressing Monday mornings, 
and when the choir had a little falling out, 
and when at his recommendation of The 
Christ of Today Deacon Bisbee’s grave 
face became a trifle graver. 

- Yet, on the whole, Nettleton was pass- 
ing the time of his novitiate with as little 
to perplex and as much to gratify him as 
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could be expected. Eastfield was a town 
of about the right size and caliber for a 
young man desirous of testing his mettle. 
It was near enough to the cities to feel 
something of their stir and varied inter- 
ests. It was sufficiently remote to have 
its own individuality, its own resources 
anditsown problems. Nettleton’s church 
possessed an honorable history, but had 
never committed itself to the policy of 
subsisting entirely on its past. There was 
a fair degree of unity between the various 
bodies of Christians in the place and the 
town was measurably respectable as far 
as externals go. There were, of course, 
plenty of sick people to visit, a number 
of timid seuls to reassure and now and 
then a black sheep to worry over and to 
reclaim. Of course people died every 
now and then in Eastfield and once in a 
great while they married—far more infre- 
quently, however, than Mrs. Nettleton 
could wish. 

It was one of her random questions, by 
the way, on this subject of matrimony 
which precipitated the discussion that led 
Nettleton to an important homiletical 
departure. They were talking together 
one Sunday evening after church about 
the happenings of the day. Durham had 
accompanied them home and accepted 
their invitation to come in for a Welsh 
rarebit. Durham combined in his jolly, 
sturdy little person the functions of high 
school teacher and church organist. He 
had gotten into the way of dropping in on 
Sunday nights. There was usually some- 
thing to eat and the talk had to do chiefly 
with concerns of the parish. Thestrain of 
the day being over, both Nettleton and 
his wife gave themselves considerable rein 
in the matter of comment on people and 
things. It rested them immensely after 
inquiring so properly as to the health of 
between one and two hundred individuals. 
In fact, these Sunday night post-service 
suppers would have been considered by 
the several maiden ladies of the parish 
—had they known about them—a tri- 
fle worldly, both as respects viands and 
the sauce of speech that garnished the 
celery salad and the fancy crackers. But 
the Nettletons still retained enough of 
the spirit of college merrymaking to ren- 
der them still susceptible to the pleasure 
inhering in a nine o’clock spread, while to 
have it of a Sunday night did not seem to 
them to militate either against their wel- 
fare or their usefulness. On the other 
hand, it helped to focus and clarify the 
events of the day and to arrange them in 
their proper perspective. 

Durham could be trusted not to spread 
broadcast anything that might be said of 
a confidential or esoteric nature. In fact, 
Durham’s own tongue under the genial 
influence of these Sunday evening sympo- 
sia wagged more freely than was its wont 
when the great public eye of Eastfield was 
upon him. In vain on Monday morning 
did the Spinnet sisters, with whom he 
boarded, project their shrewd questions 
with a view to discovering what went on 
at the parsonage the evening before. Dur- 
ham put them off with vague generaliza- 
tions designed to foster the impression 
that the welfare of Zion, both local and 
universal, was the one absorbing theme 
that taxed to the utmost the combined 
wisdom of Nettleton, Mrs. Nettleton and 
himself. 

And, indeed, the welfare of Zion was the 
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ultimate theme of debate, led up to, it 
must be confessed, by leisurely approaches 
coupled with occasional detours into par- 
ticularly inviting paths. As, for instance, 
on the night alluded to, when, after ran- 
dom remarks from all the members of 
the trio about the size of the morning 
congregation, and the beauty of the new 
contribution bags, and the appropriate- 
ness to the evening sermon of the choir 
piece that followed it, Mrs. Nettleton put 
this query to the gentlemen: “Is Tom 
Pratt making up to Maggie Sanderson ? ”’ 

“What makes you think so?” struck 
in Nettleton, rather sharply. 

“He went home with her tonight and 
sociable night last week, and everybody 
says he’s decidedly smitten.” 

“Yes, I guess your wife is right,’ said 
Durham. - “Anyhow, you ought to feel 
highly complimented that this series of 
sermons is taking effect so quickly.” 

Nettleton had that night preached the 
first of three discourses on The Christian 
Home. Init he had dwelt upon the Prep- 
aration fora Home. Next Sunday even- 
ing he was proposing to set forth The 
Inner Life of the Home, and on the Sun- 
day following The Home and Its Rela- 
tions to the Community. He considered 
this a right pretty division of the subject 
and was especially well pleased with the 
titles of the indiviqual discourses. It was 
his first formal series since his installa- 
tion, and he was making a pretty thor- 
ough study of the institution under con- 
sideration. He had been surprised to 
find such a dearth of books on the sub- 
ject, but several of his works on sociology 
touched gingerly upon it, and these, with 
the aid of some valuable pamphlets which 
he procured from the Divorce Reform 
League, equipped him for his mighty 
task. 

The scattering among the stores and 
factories of cards announcing the course 
filled up the church with the people who 
float from one ecclesiastical novelty to 
another, and special music rendered the 
occasion still more impressive. Nettle- 
ton was a firm believer in the theory that 
to reach the masses“you must begin with 
them where they are and educate them to 
a higher degree of appreciativeness. So, 
after a friendly wrestle with Durham, 
who, like every professional musician, 
objected to any concession to popular 
cravings, Nettleton succeeded in getting 
on the program two pieces which had 
long ago secured a permanent place in 
the Eastfield heart. These were My 
Trundle Bed and Home Sweet Home. 
Nettleton was frank enough to admit to 
Durham that he hoped to lift the musical 
standard as the course proceeded, and 
told him that if he could find anything in 
the old oratorios that bore upon the mak- 
ing and development of a home he would 
try and find a place for it on the final pro- 
gram of the course. 

But even Durham was forced to own 
that so far as attendance and interest 
went the first evening had been a decided 
success, and he was therefore all the 
more unprepared for the disappointed ex- 
pression on Nettleton’s face when his 
wife transmitted to him the village gossip 
in reference to the possible union of the 
houses of Pratt and Sanderson. 

“That’s the way it always results,’’ he 
burst out. ‘The right people never ap- 
ply the right sermon. Now those young 
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things ought not to think of marrying for 
years. I happen to know that Tom is 
only getting $6 a week and Maggie won’t 
graduate from the high school until next 
June; and I know that you, Durham, 
think that she’s the kind of girl that 
ought to go to college. Hang it! Why 
can’t the persons for whom a sermon is 
designed take it to heart? Now there’s 
George Lewis; I hoped he’d get some 
good out of these sermons; on the shady 
side of thirty-five and abundantly able to 
support a wife, and Julia Greenleaf ready 
to meet him half way any time these last 
ten years. Did he go home with her to- 
night ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Nettleton, ‘‘she 
went off with her father and George 
stayed to attend a meeting of the good 
citizenship committee of the Christian 
Endeavor Society.” 

“Well, such an outcome as this,” 
groaned Nettleton, “takes away half my 
pleasure at the size of the congregation. 


It turned out about as it did a fortnight 


ago when I preached from the text, ‘The 
night cometh when no man can work.’ I 
wanted to spur the drones and the shirks 
out of their masterly and unblushing in- 
activity, and who do you suppose was the 
first person that came to me after I came 
down from the pulpit? Who but Susie 
Dresser, who goes now to all the meet- 
ings and packs all thé missionary boxes 
and ealls on all the strangers and can- 
vasses for all the benevolent societies ? 
‘O, Mr. Nettleton,’ she said, ‘I am con- 
sumed with remorse because I am doing 
so little in the vineyard.’ I wanted to 
tell her to go home and take a two hours’ 
nap and then get up and read the Dolly 
Dialogues. 

**And as I moved down the aisle Frank 
Appleton grasped me by the hand, saying: 
‘O, Mr. Nettleton, that sermon went 
straight tomy heart. Do set me at work.’ 
I drew him aside in one of the pews and 
said, as quietly as I could: ‘Now, Frank, 
won’t you please tell me just how you 
are spending this Lord’s Day?’ He 
seemed a little surprised at the question, 
but answered it something in this fashion: 
‘Well, I got here at 9.30, in season for the 
brotherhood prayer meeting, then I took 
charge of the ushering for the morning 
service. In five minutes I shall be before 
my Sunday school class. This afternoon 
I go out to Maple Grove to a schoolhouse 
meeting, and this evening I hope to be at 
both the Endeavor meeting and the 
regular service.’ ‘Frank,’ said I, ‘my 
sermon wasn’t aimed at you. I was 
shooting javelins at men sitting on all 
sides of you, who don’t lift a finger week 
in or week out to-strengthen this church 
or to better the life of this town.’ ” 

*“O, well,” laughed Durham, as he 
passed his plate for some more of the 
rarebit, “‘ you can’t expect to preach a 
sermon and apply it too. What they pay 
you for is its delivery.” 

“True enough, and some of them would 
rather pay more for a sermon without 
prongs than for one with one, but all the 
same this habit of misapplication is wear- 
ing the life out of me. They didn’t tell 
us anything about it in the seminary, and 
I’ve had to learn it by bitter experience.” 

“QO, come now, Steve,”’ said his wife, 
“cool yourself down with a little of this 
snow pudding left over from dinner. 
There may be cases of misfit now and 
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then, but I can see as I go around the 
parish that a few people put on the gar- 
ments designed for them.” 

Nettleton took the pudding, but per- 
sisted in his mood. ‘Don’t you remem- 
ber the sermon I preached two weeks 
after I was ordained? I wanted to show 
the people in this town that we are living 
in an age of progress in religious thought, 
so I took the text, ‘Now we know in 
part.’ And Iam absolutely sure that the 
conservative people in the church were 
either befuddled as to my meaning or 
else more strongly-intrenched in their 
conservatism, while two or three of those 
who pose on their liberalism and make a 
fad of it were lavish in they praises. 
God knows I wasn’t preaching to them, 
but I will some day from the text, ‘Hold 
fast that which is good.’ ”’ 

“Why couldn’t you arrange,” suggested 
Durham, ‘a certain code of signals 
whereby different individuals shall know 
whether you are driving at them or their 
neighbors. You might have it generally 
understood that when you stand at the 
right of the pulpit you are addressing the 
wealthy members of your flock, and that 
when you stand at the left of the pulpit it 
is the respectable middle classes to whom 
you are speaking.” 

“A better plan yet,” rejoined Mrs. Net- 
tleton, “‘ would be to have you, Mr. Dur- 
ham, as you sit in full view behind Steve, 
apprise the people when they are to listen 
for themselves, and when they are to toss 
the pastoral injunctions over into the 
next pew. You might hoist a square of 
red flannel when: the recently bereaved 
are about to receive a morsel prepared 
particularly for them, and when Steve 
wants the business men of, the congrega- 
tion to send a petition to President Mc- 
Kinley asking him to send the White 
Squadron to Cuba, how would it do to run 
up a banner displaying a device of a ram- 
pant eagle. Or a simpler way yet would 
be for Steve to send postals on Saturday 
to the persons who are to be the special 
target of the sermon, asking them to be 
promptly in their seats at half-past ten.” 

Nettleton smiled feebly as he promised 
to give these various suggestions proper 
consideration, but as Durham pocketed a 
lot of popcorn to munch on the way home 
it struck him that there was a look of 
determination on Nettleton’s face some- 
what foreign to its usual Sunday evening 
aspect. And after the door was locked 
behind him, and Mrs. Nettleton had 
slicked up the room a bit, and the two 
drew up to the fire for a loverly little chat, 
it was apparent that the pastor’s thought 
still tarried in the region of professional 
problems, though all he said was, “You 
are a great comfort to me, Grace, you old 
joker, but I guess I’ve got to work this 
thing out for myself.” 

The week passed without any allusion 
to the subject, though the minister seemed 
alittle more preoccupied than usual. Mrs. 
Nettleton, as she came and went in the 
study, observed once or twice that her 
husband had scattered about him on the 
desk a number of blank cards. He con- 
fided to her that he was going to preach 
ongiving. On Sunday morning he started 
for church a half-hour earlier than usual, 


and there was a paper package under his . 


arm. 
He took a central position in the vesti- 
bule, where the people would naturally 
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salute him as they passed in. To all the 
good mornings he responded graciously, 
and into the hand of about every fourth 
individual he quietly slipped a plain white 
envelope, with the request not to open it 
until after entering the pew. This pro- 
cedure he kept up until the bell stopped 
tolling, when, leaving with an usher a 
half-dozen envelopes to be delivered to 
certain specified late comers, he ascended 
the pulpit stairs. The service proceeded 
in its wonted form as far as the sermon. 
At that juncture Nettleton, having de- 
posited his manuscript on the Bible, but 
before opening it, began as follows: “I 
am about to preach to you, my friends 
and parishioners, on Christian Steward- 
ship. Itis one of those subjects which a 
minister must bring before his people 
from time to time, and it belongs dis- 
tinctively to that class of subjects which 
are capable of various applications. I 
trust that certain portions of my dis- 
course—its main argument and its illus- 
trations—may be profitable to you all. 
Most of you need to take to heart its 
practical conclusions. But some of you 
need them more than others. Anda few 
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of you, a very few, do not need my in- | 


junctions at all. To certain members of 
this congregation I have already given 
envelopes inclosing cards on which is 
written, 
THIS SERMON IS FOR ME 
or 
THIS SERMON IS NOT FOR ME 


The outside of the envelopes being pre- 
cisely alike and the wording of the card 
within being so similar not even your 
nearest seatmate need know which ecard 
you have received. Those of you who 
have received no card are expected to 
listen as attentively as if you had, for the 
probabilities are that if I had differenti- 
ated this congregation still more minutely 
you would have received the first kind of 
cards. This simple method of aiding you 
in the application of the truth I have ar- 
rived at after much thought, and if it 
works successfully today I shall be en- 
couraged to employ it in the future when- 
ever the occasion demands its use.” 

Then Nettleton turned to his manu- 
script and preached a creditable sermon 
from the text, ‘It is accounted of a stew- 
ard that a man be found faithful.” An 
uncommon quiet pervaded the sanctuary, 
and I noticed that Susie Judd, the little 
seamstress in the pew in front of me, 
slipped her envelope into her Bible, while 
Lawyer Brewster, in the broad aisle, but- 
toned his up tight in the breast pocket 
of his Prince Albert. Conversant with 
Brewster’s reputation in Eastfield for 
‘“‘nighness’’ and aware also of Susie’s 
countless self-denials for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, I surmised the contents of 
their respective envelopes. Mine were 
not the only eyes that wandered over the 
sanctuary that day in search of the hold- 
ers of envelopes, but on the whole Nettle- 
ton never had a more attentive hearing 
and he was never more in earnest. 

It was Mrs. Nettleton who spoke first 
as they walked home together that noon 
in the September sunshine. “How did 
you ever dare do it, Steve? The people 
didn’t know what to make of it.” 

“Well, Grace, do you know of any bet- 
ter method of rightly dividing the word 


of truth? Anyhow Deacon Bisbee says — 


the collection was the largest ever taken.” 
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A Hopeful Prayer Meeting 
BY REV. CHARLES H. HAMLIN 


The writer begins after twenty years 
experience to respect his prayer meeting 
—for results. He has always respected it 
as a hope, but what is more exasperating 
than hope which cannot be realized? 
Theoretically, the prayer meeting is the 
voice of the whole church,; practically, 
participants are often few, the same and 
sadly little is said. 

The first relief for stifled prayer meet- 
ings is fresher spiritual air and no one 
should be expected to speak before he 
thinks he has something to say. It is 
hazardous to urge testimony before men 
feel that they have somewhat to utter. 
It is too likely to result as when Miss 
Ophelia crowded Topsy to confess, and 
she ‘’fessed’”’ an abundance of statements 
that wern’t so. Urgency tends to cant. 
‘ Well, but without urgency will there not 
be pauses? Possibly, but which is best, 
honest silence, or a soul talking with 
nothing to say? Sincerity is not to be 
won cheaply. The conditions once be- 
come healthful, there will be no further 
trouble from pauses, for it is not silence 
but speech which is natural when men 
meet and women. 

Then there are measures. Questions 
may be more stimulating than assertions, 
and a meeting that understands their use 
will often raise them, for the leader to 
answer himself, to turn over to another 
or to the whole company. No one can be 
sure how far his remarks meet his hear- 
ers’ needs, but every answer to a sincere 
question reaches the real want of a soul. 
Questions promote talking to the point. 

Prayer meetings are sometimes the 
worse for too much prayer—of a kind— 
however the assertion may surprise. 
Prayer can be used to mask a lack of 
thought and inspiration. One who has 
nothing to say may repeat a few familiar 
and formal petitions for which the king- 
dom of God does not come faster. Prayer 
meetings in such circumstances would be 
helped by a recognition of the fact, abun- 
' dantly acknowledged in the Psalms, that 
meditation is a worthy sort of prayer. 
Meditation is thought. There is good au- 
thority for the statement that we know 
not what to pray for as we ought. Many 
a meeting, the worse for a patter of 
prayer, would be profited if those present 
had first a keen, kindly, thorough discus- 
sion of that for which, under the cireum- 
stances, they ought to pray. Thereafter 
one prayer, expressive of the matured 
conviction of the company, would often 
carry more aspiration than a dozen which 
were directed to nothing in particular. 
Prayer is the better for ripe consideration. 

Something may be gained, too, by a 
suggestive expression of the subject. 
Other things being equal, words which 
have been less worn in the common 
speech of men have an advantage of 
freshness. Thus, instead of the familiar 
~ jdea that religion is the sum of life, it 
may be well sometimes to challenge 
question with such a statement as that 
“grace is greater than genius.” But 
deeper than subjects suggestively phrased 
are suggestive subjects. Current discus- 
sions and literature treat burning ques- 
tions—intemperance, charities and cor- 
rections and municipal reform. The 
church should discuss them with a nobler 
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inspiration. It cannot leave them out of 
the prayer meeting without abdicating 
its leadership of modern progress. 

Burning questions are feared’ now as 
when Dr. Bushnell wrote of some ‘“‘ who, 
being wocden, very properly fear nothing 
so much as a fire.” With skill and pa- 
tience in the conduct, live topies will not 
spill more fire than can be quenched, and, 
at worst, fire cannot be more fatal to a 
prayer meeting than a freeze. If meas- 
ures for the coming of the kingdom can- 
not be discussed in the church chapel, 
where can they be discussed? ‘The 
thing which ought to be done can be 
done.” 

Examples of themes which have been 
found helpful are Eccles. 3:11: ‘‘He hath 
made everything beautiful in his time’’; 
subject, The Worshipful Aspect of Au- 
tumn. The subject does not promise too 
much, but actually gave a session of un- 
usual interest. The topic that perhaps 
proved most suggestive of all was, “Do 
ye next thing.”” The subject of cruelty 
elicited good thought upon the nurture of 
children and Christian consideration for 
age and feebleness. The Use of Christ 
was suggested by the text: ‘“ Neither is 
there salvation in any other,” and the re- 
flection: ‘There was faith in God ages 
before Christ, why was not faith in God 
enough without faith also in Christ?” 
The following questions were contributed 
to promote thought upon the topic Mod- 
eration in All Things, or The Golden 
Mean: Is there any truth inthe old adage, 
‘A penny saved is worth two earned” ? 
Is not the earning faculty better worth 
cultivating than that of saving? Can 
money be made to go too far? Are peo- 
ple whom we help more valuable to us 
than people who help us? Isa well-kept 
house more valuable to us than a well- 
kept mistress? Is it absolutely true that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well? In such discussions some who 
take part escape self-consciousness by 
speaking without rising. 

There is a way to secure the active par- 


ticipation of the silent two-thirds of our ' 


churches who are women. Help has come 
from the idea of a prayer meeting paper 
with the leader as editor. No lady feels 
it out of place to write her thought on 
the subject proposed and hand it to the 
leader, who, so far as there is time, with- 
out giving the name, reads to the meeting 
all or any part of it as occasion requires. 

Tf she is too busy to put her idea in 


‘finished sentences, he completes the ex- 


pression. If she is absent, her paper is 
at hand. Some of the younger women 
who cannot speak in public freely find 
this method an efficient way of redeeming 
their pledge of participation in the En- 
deavor meetings. If women’s clubs suc- 
ceed everywhere at the present time, it 
does not appear why the provision of a 
suitable channel should not secure. for 
their church the free, untrammeled, spon- 
taneous and original expression of their 
thoughts, and the church needs it. 

The amendments suggested above have 
resulted in a prayer meeting by no means 
perfect, but better attended, more ear- 
nest and more hopeful of the future. It 
is not believed that any one in this meet- 
ing at present speaks or prays to take up 
time. Utterance is homelike and sincere. 
The prayer meeting has gained respect 
among the young men who are active in 
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business, politics and society. They some- 
times attend and more than formerly take 
their part, and when they do it is always 
with pith, originality and vigor. 

The preacher who prepares a good ser- 
mon develops himself, but he who secures 
a good prayer meeting develops a whole 
church. 


The Gloucester of Kipling and 
Mrs. Ward 


BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


That charming haunt of the artist and 
the summer visitor, that picturesque fish- 
ing town, Gloucester, on the north shore. 
of Massachusetts Bay, has been the scene 
of two well-known novels during the last 
year or two—Mrs. Ward’s A Singular 
Life and Rudyard Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous. 

From the main road, which winds 
through East Gloucester, a short lane 
turns up a hill near the entrance to the 
Hawthorn Inn. The sign “To the Fair 
View” directs one at once to the ram- 
bling, pleasant boarding house, surrounded 
by trees, meadows and an old orchard, 
with here and there glimpses of the beau- 
tiful blue sea, where Mr. Kipling spent 
two summers while gathering material 
for Captains Courageous. He used to 
haunt the wharves where the famous 
fishing schooners of this the largest fish- 
ing town in America come in, and from 
long chats with old sea captains and fish- 
ermen obtained the facts and the coloring 
which make this story one of the most 
wonderful pictures of actual sea life. 
That every point in his description of the 
We’re Here might be correct, he had an 
exact model made of a fishing schooner 
of twenty years ago; and so careful has 
he been that no old sailor can point 
out an error. Certainly the lives of the 
Gloucester fishermen in their stanch 
fishing vessels are invested with a new 
interest to any one who has read Cap- 
tains Courageous, that successful maga- 
zine serial for which McClure paid $12,000. 

Every one knows that the Windover of 
Mrs. Ward’s Singular Life is also this 
same interesting town of Gloucester. The 
life of the Gloucester fishermen is taken 
up in an entirely different way from that 
in Captains Courageous. There is given 
a photographic reproduction of their ac- 
tual experiences on the high seas. Mrs. 
Ward writes of the fisherman at home 
and from a distinctly ethical and religious 
standpoint. 

Just before reaching the Fair View Lane 
the Gloucester summer visitor comes to 
another grassy road which leads under 
charming willow shade through a pictur- 
esque gate to the high downs—a breezy 
moorland with fine distant views of the 
ocean—where lies Mrs. Ward’s summer 
cottage. This cottage was moved from 
its old site by the sea, next the Hawthorn 
Inn, much as Mr. Ward in How the Bur- 
glar Moved Paradise has described, though 
not to.the spot designated in his story. 
A smaller cottage near by contains the 
study where the two writers do their lit- 
erary work. One often sees Mr. Ward 
playing golf in the links near by, or Mrs. 
Ward driving in the comfortable buggy 
behind “the Lady of Shalotte.” 

One evening this summer we heard the 
chaplain of the Fisherman’s Mission, Em- 
manuel Charlton, tell the story of his 
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work. It was in many particulars like 
that of the Emmanuel in The Singular 
Life. The story of Lena is almost iden- 
tically that of one of the girls whom he 
has rescued, and so, too, the story of the 
saving of Job. The chaplain has known 
Mrs. Ward for years, and has talked over 
many of his experiences with her. She 
drew also from her own recollections of 
her earlier work in Gloucester. Her hero 
is, of course, in many particulars not the 
chaplain at all, but many of his experi- 
ences were the same. He told us he had 
in his room some of the stones which 
were thrown at him in the earlier years 
of his work. That was six or seven years 
ago, and great are the changes which the 
mission, the Gloucester Fisherman’s In- 
stitute, has wrought. The liquor influ- 
ences are very much lessened; the saloon 
keeper, so prominent in the story, has now 
nearly lost his power. 

There is scarcely any of the separation 
so much emphasized in the story between 
the churches and the mission work. Most 
of them contribute to the support of the 
mission. It has this year received its 
first considerable financial donation from 
a summer cottager at Magnolia, anditisa 
source of congratulation that part of the 
yearly expense of this remarkable work 
should now be surely provided for. 

Within a few weeks the summer visitor 
at Gloucester has seen in the bookstores 
a little pamphlet entitled A Singular Life 
Reviewed and Gloucester Vindicated, by 
a member of the Essex bar. 

It was no secret before this pamphlet 
appeared that Gloucester felt sore at the 
reputation given it in the story which has 
been so widely read. Evidently its in- 
habitants have not enjoyed hearing it de- 
seribed in the language of Captain Hap, 
“Tt’s hell let loose on ye.” The slumber- 
ing indignation has now kindled into a 
fire, and this very vigorous little pam- 
. phlet seems to be an outlet. After a gen- 
eral defense of the good reputation and 
character of Gloucester as an enlightened 
and Christian city, with public library, 
hospitals, the best of schools, churches, 
etc., Mr. Stevens, the author, proves in a 
lawyer-like fashion that Windover and 
Gloucester are intended to be one and the 
same town, and that therefore the slan- 
ders against the’ one, ‘the immorality, 
crime and imbecility which she charges 
onthe Windover people” are really against 
“the good people of Gloucester.” 

More in detail he shows that such a 
fight as she describes in Angel Alley (Dun- 
can Street, leading to the Boston boat) 
could not have taken place in sight and 
hearing of the police station house half 
way down this street, nor could such dens 
of infamy as she describes possibly exist 
in this respectable and cleanly street. 
When describing the mob which swarmed 
over Angel Alley one night as consisting 
largely of the crews of the half-dozen 
large fishermen just in, he shows that 
these men could not have numbered 
more than eighty all told—no very great 
“swarm.” 

He resents the insinuations against the 
owners of the fishing schooners, as send- 
ing their ships out in the teeth of a gale, 
as in the case of the Clara Em. He de- 
clares such acts absolutely untrue to fact 
and against common sense, the owners of 
wrecked vessels being mutually inter- 
ested in the insurance of every vessel and 
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therefore suffering loss in every wreck. 
Of Bayard’s ordination he says, “‘No such 
abortive ordination ever occurred in 
Gloucester or in any New England city.” 
In general he declares, “‘The misrepre- 
sentation of the fishermen and their 
friends made in this work should be re- 
futed and silenced.” 

And now may we expect from Mrs. 
Ward A Singular Life Vindicated ? 


A Historic Find in Ohio 
BY REV. D. In LEONARD, D. D. 

Though the great West has by no means 
attained antiquity, it is beginning to make 
valuable archeological discoveries. The 
reference is not to prehistoric mounds, 
skeletons and arrowheads, but to a fortu- 
nate happening in the religious realm. 
Not only is the matter of the discovery 
of interest, but the manner also is strik- 
ing. 

Only a few days ago Dr. J. G. Fraser 
received a letter from a Presbyterian 
clergyman, once a Congregationalist but 
since holding pastorates in the West and 
South, stating that for years he had had 
in his keeping a yellow manuscript, de- 
rived he scarcely knew from whom, which 
might be of value, and which if desired 
he would forward. When the document 
came it proved to be the complete records, 
in excellent condition, of the Ecclesi- 
astical Convention of New Connecticut, 
the first Congregational body organized 
west of the Alleghanies, and as far back 
as 1805, or ninety-two years ago. The 
name had long been familiar. A few 
brief notices of its career had been handed 
down, but it had vanished from sight, and 
even the date and eause of its. demise 
were unknown. So slight were thetraces 
left behind that some were skeptical con- 
cerning its“very existence. Here, how- 
ever, we have at length in tangible black 
and white the names of its founders and 
supporters, its constitution and by-laws, 
articles of faith and covenant and “ arti- 
cles of practice’? commended to. the 
churches for their use, as well as the 
minutes of its six sessions held 1805-8. 
' Its founders were Thomas Robbins, 
Joseph Badger and David Bacon (father 
of Dr. Leonard Bacon), all holding com- 
missions from the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society, and delegates from the six 
infant churches then existing in north- 
eastern Ohio. It clearly appears that 
these brethren had a quasi consociation 
in their mind’s eye, that is, ‘‘a regular 
ecclesiastical body to which the churches 
may occasionally apply for advice and 
assistance, and by which churches walk- 
ing disorderly may be enquired of and ex- 
cluded from fellowship.’”’ And, further, 
“ Any churches not sending a delegation 
to any meeting shall be enquired as to the 
reasons of their failure, and in case of 
two or three meetings successively some 
member or members shall be delegated to 
make such enquiry.” 

This is one article of the conyention’s 
creed: ‘You believe it to be the revealed 
purpose of God hereafter to raise his 
church from its present depressed state, 
and give his people rest and prosperity 
for a thousand years, when the Jews shall 
own the Messiah and all nations shall 
know the Lord.” These two stand among 
the articles of practice: “‘ These churches 
will not receive members in ordinary 
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cases at an earlier age than fifteen years, 
and consider it the duty of members to 
dedicate their children, under that age, in 
baptism. These churches consider it ex- 
pedient, if circumstances permit, to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper in a particular 
manner once in a year, and in a private 
way as often as may be judged convenient 
and may tend to spiritual growth.” While 
the entire region was yet covered with a 
dense forest, and the total membership of 
this half-dozen churches was less than 200, 
we find these sturdy pioneers for the gos- 
pel consulting earnestly on several occa- 
sions as to the best method of raising 
money to educate young men for the min- 
istry to meet the woeful spiritual needs of © 
the Reserve. j 

Not the least evidence appears that 
these true sons of the Pilgrims ever 
dreamed that in New Connecticut the 
Congregational lamb was, in duty bound, 
to suffer himself to be swallowed by the 
Presbyterian lion. Rather their plan 
evidently was to dwell in relations most 
fraternal, but with equal rights and rec- 
ognition, they to send delegates regu- 
larly to presbytery to sit as full members, 
and in like manner to receive representa- 
tives from that judicature to whom the 
same privileges were to be accorded. All 
churches formed under the Plan of Union 
on the Western Reserve, and others 
whose creeds were in substantial agree- 
ment with that of the convention, were 
entitled to membership; as also others of 
the same kind outside the Reserve ‘ pro- 
vided that the stated meetings of the 
convention be contintied within the said 
limits.” All Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational ministers “itinerating in this ~ 
country shall be entitled and are desired 
to consider themselves as belonging to 
this convention.” Even in that early pe- 
riod it was found iiecessary to warn the 
churches solemnly to beware of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, and to have to do only 
with preachers of known worthiness. 
Amgng others two nuts are supplied 
within these almost half-hundred elosely- 
written pages for us to crack. What is 
evidently the Austinburg chureh is uni- 
formly called Richfield, a name not 
known hereabouts. And record is made 
of a church in Cleveland dating from 
1807, whereas history tells of none exist- 
ing thereabouts for nearly half a genera- 
tion. 

In the light of these precious records it 
is easy to perceive why this firstborn of 
Congregational bodies in the Mississippi 
Valley was short lived. The three found- 
ers left soon and had no Congregational 
successors. New England was afar off, 
while Presbyterian Pennsylvania was close 
at hand. At the annual meeting in 1807 
no minister was present, and the next 
year to one Congregationalist, who de- 
parted within a twelvemonth, were four 
Presbyterians, and such was the situation 
for the better part of a decade. So how 
could the convention survive ? 

All things considered it is searcely pos- 
sible to name a document of greater his- 
torical interest than this to Ohio Congre- 
gationalists. From henceforth it will be 
the possession of the Ohio Church History 
Society and on deposit with its librarian, 
Prof. A. S. Root of Oberlin College. In 
due season the contents of the volume are 
likely to appear in print among the papers — 
of the society. % f 
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Comment 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MILLS 


The Congregationalist, commenting upon 
the proposed meetings to be held in Music 
Hall this autumn by Rev. B. Fay Mills, says, 
among other things: ‘It is our impression 
that to many Unitarians what he calls his 
gospel will not prove. a more welcome sub- 
stitute for Christianity than to those who are 
called orthodox Christians.’ 

This impression is well founded. Speaking 
for one, I must frankly disavow any sympathy 
with the vague and indefinite thing which 
appears to be Mr. Mills’s gospel. Assuming 
that The Congregationalist has correctly re- 
ported his sermon in the Church of the Disci- 
ples—and that it has I am assured by a Uni- 
tarian minister who heard the sermon and 
read the report—it is difficult to determine 
what Mr. Mills’s position is respecting the 
fundamental facts of the Christian faith. He 
is evidently passing through a transitional 
stage and does not know himself just where 
he stands. Perhaps he would say that he 
does not stand anywhere; he is ‘‘going-on.”’ 
I believe, as I trust we all do, in “‘going on,”’’ 
yet in the sense in which the great apostle to 
the Gentiles used the phrase—not by contemn- 
ing or ignoring the past, but rather by rever- 
ently guarding, preserving and, if possible, 
transmitting unimpaired to the future its best 
thought and life. Gospel means good news; 
in the evangelical sense, the particular good 
news which Jesus brought to a world of sin 
and sorrow. 

Now it may be news to be told that the race 
is going on, but not good news unless we can 
be assured that it is going on to a larger and 
deeper life in God. Progress is one of the 
watchwords of our generation. The word is 
used in all relations, and often by men and 
women who have no clear conception of what 
it means, and whose demands, if granted, 
would result in the utter disintegration of all 
existing institutions. 

It is not enough, therefore, to be told that 
we are “going on.’”’ We want to know on 
what lines we are advancing and what is the 
goal of our endeavor. 

To reject the old, simply because it i$ old, 
and accept the new, simply because it is new, 
_ is the mark of a superficial mind. What Bos- 
ton needs is just what Jerusalem and Rome 
needed, but would not have—the old, yet ever 
new, gospel of God’s love for man, as Jesus 
himself illustrated it in the parable of the 
prodigal son. Perplexed and troubled by 
many problems, we turn to him with the 
heart-felt ery of Peter, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

Henry A. WESTALL, 

Pastor of the Liberal Christian Union, Mel- 

rose Highlands. 


CHANGING VIEWS 


I have been trying to imagine St. Paul 
“changing his views’’—coming out of his fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ and communion 
with the Holy Spirit into the light of science 
and modern philosophy, and, after much 
prayerful thought, accepting most of the con- 
clusions and hypotheses of modern thought 
that go floating about on the unstable wave of 
the “higher criticism.’’ 

ine St. Paul saying: ‘‘ Whereas, I for- 

merly preached Christ and him crucified, I 
now give up the supernatural work and char- 
acter of Jesus and the mysteries of the world 
- to come. Although I once believed in the 
doctrine of ‘substitution,’ 7. e., that Jesus 

Christ was the Lamb of God, foreshadowed 

_by the Passover lamb, and that he ‘was sacri- 
ficed for our sins, that we might have redemp- 

tion through his blood,’ I no longer believe 

that I am saved by ‘grace’ through faith in 

him, but rather by works of righteousness and 

by love to man. Therefore I shall endeavor, 
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on Mr. Mills—Western Colleges—Other Current Topics 


by a positive religious philosophy, to raise 
mankind from a lower to a higher plane of 
life, according to the words of Christ when he 
said, ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one for another.’ 
But, whereas I once preached Christ as the 
chief Corner Stone, and that in him dwelt all 
the fullness of the Godhead, I shall exhort that 
they all become sons of God, standing fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them 
free.’’ 

In conclusion, imagine St. Paul saying: “I 
have been assured, moreover, by many other 
disciples of Christ, that they no longer build 
their faith upon the foundations of the apos- 
tles and prophets in the old way. Now be it 
known that I, Paul, who am no mean citizen, 
do hereby admit that I was probably mistaken 
about having a vision of the Lord on the way 
to Damascus, and being filled with the Holy 
Ghost; and, therefore, I shall no longer call 
myself a servant of Christ, nor preach any 
more that his gospel came with power and by 
the Holy Spirit (though without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness), yet in fu- 
ture I shall simply preach the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Greet the 
saints in Boston. I salute all them that have 
the rule over you.” H. D. 8. 


THAT PROPOSED INSTITUTION IN COLORADO 


Speaking of the multiplication of colleges, 
it may be well to learn the opinion of an 
ardent and sagacious friend of higher educa- 
tion in Colorado respecting the proposed 
Westminster University in Denver, on which 
we commented Sept. 9. 


There is absolutely no place for such an 
institution in the State of Colorado. It would 
be little short of a crime to thrust into the 
field here a fourth institution, which would 
not only still further subdivide a field already 
occupied, but which would strike a blow at 
Christian education itself. If the Christian 
college is to make any headway at all against 
the secularizing tendencies of State education, 
the denominations must unite and stand to- 
gether for the building up of a very limited 
number of institutions in which the Christian 
purpose is central. Every institution which 
comes in to divide the patronage of the Chris- 
tian people is a definite movement against the 
kingdom of God. I wish that those who are 
leaders in the Presbyterian Church could talk 
with a few, men in this State who are Chris- 
tians before they are members of any denom- 
ination. Some day I hope that a special rey- 
elation will be granted to some of the zealous 
members of the aforesaid denomination to 
enable them to see very clearly that Jesus 
Christ, as far as we know, never took the 
oath of allegiance solely to the Westminster 
Confession. Xs 


NOT ALL ON ONE SIDE 


A sentence in Current Thought in a recent 
issue of The Congregationalist suggests some 
questions. The sentence is this: ‘‘ The Brit- 
ish Weekly sums up the present situation 
thus: ‘ That situation is that practically every 
Hebrew scholar of standing is now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, on the side of the higher 
criticism.’ ”’ 

One naturally asks, Are none of the three 
men who are professors of Hebrew or exam- 
iners in the Semitic languages, who write on 
the conservative side in Ler Mosaica, Hebrew 
scholars “‘of standing’; and is not James 
Robertson, professor of Oriental languages in 
the University of Glasgow, ‘‘a Hebrew scholar. 
of standing’; and how is it with Dr. Watson, 
of whose book, The Book of Genesis a True 
History, the Expository Times (a periodical in 
full sympathy with the higher criticism) says: 
‘*He simply works as a scholar, and shows us 


that scholarship has not yet gone al/ the other 
way?’ and we might ask the same of many 
more English writers, as Cave, French, Wat- 
son, who have written on the conservative 
side of this great question. 

Is this assumption that practically all the 
Hebrew scholarship is ‘‘on the side of the 
higher criticism ’’ warranted? We sometimes 
hear it on this side the water. And yet ex- 
ception has to be made of Professor Green 
and Prof. W. J. Beecher, and why not of sey- 
eral more of the professors of Hebrew in our 
seminaries? The trouble with this declara- 
tion is that it is not true. But being made so 
positively and with the implication that this 
claimed consensus of Hebrew scholars settles 
the question so that the unlearned should ac- 
cept the new views of the higher criticism, 
many feel they must give up their old faith 
for a reason which does not really exist. 

Another difficulty with this declaration is 
the implication that the questions at issue are 
to be decided on linguistic grounds alone, for 
the understanding of which an expert knowl- 
edge of Hebrew is a requisite, whereas any 
one who is conversant with the literature of 
the higher criticism knows that less and less 
emphasis is being laid on the linguistic argu- 
ment, as Cheyne speaks of this as ‘‘no more 
than a subsidiary’? argument. His conclu- 
sions are “‘based, for the most part, on other 
grounds,” ‘“‘as for myself, I have never 
dreamed that language would settle critical 
problems’? [Bampton Lectures, 1889, p. 401]. 
“The linguistic argument is, unfortunately, 
not often of primary importance in the higher 
criticism of the Old Testament ”’ [see p. xxi. 

The fact is, the stronghold of the higher 
criticism on most minds accepting it is the 
feeling that the development theory is to be 
applied to man’s knowledge of religious truth 
and that this leads to the new views. Dr. 
Driver’s Deuteronomy is saturated with this 
spirit. The linguistic argument has proved 
too weak to carry the burden laid upon it. 
Professor Green has in his Unity of the Book 
of Genesis shown its weakness, and the 
strongest book on the conservative side, Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s Early History of Israel, is 
simply an argument on the line of develop- 
ment, hardly noticing the linguistic considera- 
tions. Here is where the battle is to be fought. 
This being so, this appeal to the so-called 
*“consensus of Hebrew scholars” is illegiti- 
mate and misleading and it should be resisted. 

JoHn R. THURSTON. 

Whitinsville, Mass. ; 


WAS NOAH A DRUNKARD 


Rey. B. Fay Mills says he was. See address 
at the Church of the Disciples, Sept. 12. ‘‘ Noah 
was a great prophet, but he was a drunkard.”’ 
This and what follows sounds very much like 
the utterances of ‘irresponsible verbosity ”’; 
but what say truth and soberness and scholar- 
ship and common sense? After a somewhat 
careful investigation into what I consider a 
very interesting subject, I have long since 
reached the conclusion that whatever else 
Noah was, he was not a drunkard. I am 
equally satisfied Abraham was no coward, 
nor Paula bigot. But what say brethren who 
may be older and wiser than either Mr. Mills or 
your servant? DELTA. 


The Superintendents’ Union 


The union held its second meeting of the 
season in Berkeley Temple last Monday night 
with a good attendance. The subject, Personal 
Reminiscences of Sunday School Work, was 
opened by four speakers—Messrs. G. A. Swal- 
low, F. P. Shumway and C. N. Goodrich, mem- 
bers of the union, and Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D. 
Personal experiences and interesting relations 
with the union were the lines along which the 
speakers talked. 
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THE HOME 
An Autumn Sunset 


What wildfire runs about the stooping sheaves, 
Climbs up the hill and dyes in fervid bath 
The tender promise of the aftermath; 
And fans to redder flame the frost-bright leaves 
On forest bough and path? 
What liquid amber overlays the stream, 
And paints the quick, dark swallows, as they dart 
Through windless heaven, gathering to depart, 
And gilds the web and floating motes that seem 
A crowd in airy mart? 


What flame has lit a lamp in window-panes 
That westward look, and poured such glamour down 
Upon the roofs and gables of the town, 
That now they stand in pomp of Moorish fanes 
And towers of old renown? 
—Edith Thomas. 


The secret of success in 
What Shall We the present age lies to a 
Neglect 
large extent in under- 
standing the relative importance of things. 
There was a time when life was a com- 
paratively simple matter. Its interests 
were few, its duties plain, its possible 
choices limited. But that happy time is 
long past. Today every one of us feels 
the pressure of conflicting interests, the 
difficulty of knowing what duty really is, 
and the responsibility of selection when 
choices are almost numberless. What 
shall we neglect? is a question daily con- 
fronting us, and it is our daily answer to 
this question which reveals our character 
and determines our future. The mothers 
who spend hours of daylight in playing 
whist have certainly failed to answer it 
aright, as well as those who deny them- 
selves the luxury of outdoor enjoyment 
in order that they and their children may 
be as stylishly clad as their wealthy ac- 
quaintances, or the over-careful ones who 
think more of the house than the home. 
The question can be rightly answered only 
_. after earnest, heartfelt prayer, unselfish 
thought and careful deliberation. Then 
alone shall we see clearly and be able to 
distinguish the important from the trivial 
and unnecessary. 


-“There is one injunction 
Moderation In’ oF Gt. Paul's, peaid an ob- 
Somers servant woman the other 
day, “which I would like to modify to 
read thus: Let your moderation in speech 
be known unto all men.’’ The remark 
was called forth from having been a guest 
at luncheon with a group of undergrad- 
uates whose conyersation was one pro- 
longed extravaganza. The most trifling 
events were described in superlatives and 
the noblest adjectives in the language were 
heaped upon insignificant topics in truly 
reckless fashion. What must be the effect 
upon character thus to disregard the value 
of words? Is it possible for one who 
always talks in superlatives to think and 
feel simply and definitely? May there 
not be some connection between the ex- 
travagant. expenditure by young people 
of the present day and this prodigality of 
speech? Every now and then we hear 
of crusades against the use of slang. Is 
there not equal need of reform in the use 
of legitimate words on the part of the 
educated youth of America? 
effort to clothe one’s conversation in a 
dress not over-gaudy might have a salu- 
tary influence in developing self-control 
in other habits which affect Character 
more vitally, 
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October’s Message to Advanc- 
ing Age 
BY REV. DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT 

October is the climax of the world’s 
loveliness. No miracle surpasses the 
magic process of her alchemy. She con- 
verts trees into flowers and ties entire 
forests into brilliant bouquets. The fad- 
ing leaf is not so much the symbol of 
death as of transformation; not so much 
a token of gloom as of glory. It is na- 
ture’s way of bringing earth to the full- 
ness of its maturity. 

Old age, in like manner, is not primarily 
a process of death, but of translation. 
To grow old in God’s way is to grow 
beautiful. To mature in godliness is but 
to catch the splendors of the celestial 
world and flash them back in the radiance 
of one’s own spiritual transfiguration. 
Three inspiring and comforting sugges- 
tions come to those in advanced age from 
the inexhaustible wealth of earth’s au- 
tumnal glory. 

The matchless beauties of the matur- 
ing year are but the natural fruitage of a 
life process. The loveliness of spring, the 
luxuriant vitality of summer, find their 
only true culmination in the unique and 
exquisite glories of autumn. Manhood 
has its magnificent maturings, character 
its climax of loveliness. The October 
glory shines forth from the face of many 
an aged saint. Years ago a venerable 
friend of the writer’s preached a sermon 
on How to Grow Old Beautifully. His 
own personal charms were a more effect- 
ive sermon than his words. He seemed 
to live in the radiance of the better world. 
Early piety had ripenedinto the perfected 
beauty of old age. October is born in 
May. The vital juices of a growing spring 
are the-fountain head of all autumnal 
splendor. 

October’s glories are not her own. 
The golden wealth of the ripened leaf is 
but the outshining of treasured sunlight. 
Through the long, heated summer the 
leaves lift themselves into the air that 
they may drink in and absorb the vitality 
of the celestial world. In God’s own good 
time these inbreathings and ingatherings 
of the year burst forthin a radiance that 
can no longer be repressed. 

Who can tell the subtle connection be- 
tween character and color in nature? 
What secret principle puts upon the 
maple the crown of the world’s autumnal 
beauty, making her the resplendent queen 
among all the trees? No other tree 
ranges through all the wealth of her rain- 
bow hues—green, yellow, pink, purple, 
scarlet, crimson, deepest vermilion. Rus- 
kin says that the painter who has subtle 
skill to paint leaves truly can paint any- 
thing. Other tenants of forest and field 
have no less distinct charms of their own. 
The warm, winsome, luxurious yellow of 
the beech and birch is like a sheaf of gold 
ina harvest of beauty. The garnet and 
rich brown of the oak are vital with 
warmth and cheer the world up to the 
very threshold of winter. The walnut 
and elm, more modest in their genial 
brown and yellow, give a peculiar charm 
to river bank and open field. The hand of 
an unseen artist masses all these exquisite 
intertwinings of forest coloring into beau- 
tiful and bounteous bouquets until the 
landscape glows with a gorgeousness di- 
vine. 
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Man has inherently, as a creature, no 
nobler resources in himself than any of 
God’s creation. He shines with the 
beauty of a celestial life only as his up- 
turned face catches the radiance of the 
sky. Manhood may be as full of treas- 
ured sunlight as the matchless magnifi- 
cence of the maple. 

October is a prophecy of immortal- 
ity. The entire process of maturity is 
one of transfiguration. Matter is trans- 
formed, never exterminated. The visible 
is dissolved into its elements only to be 
glorified by some notable form of resur- 
rection. The sunlight of October’s bril- 
liancy does not vanish in ultimate dark- 
ness. The power with which sun and 
sky pour their splendors into the very 
life and fiber of the material world is in- 
finitely suggestive of man’s possibilities 
under the shinings forth of God’s eternal 
effulgence. The touch of their life is no 
more truly on the luminous leaf than the 
touch of God is on the soul of man. To 
eyes that can see and hearts that can in- 
terpret there is more wealth of meaning 
and more real winsomeness in. the chaste 
and charming colorings of an October 
wood than in the blossoming orchard of 
May. The spring’s loveliness is all gar- 
nered in autumn, and a thousand-fold 
more. The one is promise, the other ful- 
fillment—the one a delicate and tran- 
sient beauty, the other the abiding rich- 
ness of matured character. There is 
more of true youthfulness and infinitely 
more of hope and joy in the culminating 
glories of the ripened year than in the 
bloom of spring, even as there is more to 
satisfy-and delight in the perfected life of 
an aged saint than in the primitive im- 
maturity of the child. 

To associate advancing age with de- 
crepitude and discontent, feebleness and 
petulance, is to rob life of its richest 
sweetness. Ripe old age is rather the 
richness and warmth and brightness of 
the resplendent leaf. The true life ap- 
pears when its material robe is about to 
complete its transient ministry. The 
spirit’s radiance then captures the physi- 
cal until its own sweetness and saintli- 
ness finds some measure of adequate ex- 
pression, and prophesies by its divine 
transfiguration of its still diviner destiny. 
Nature gives no surer foregleams of 
man’s immortal glory than in the un- 
speakable splendors of an October day. 
Her revelations unveil theinfinite. Paul’s 
paradox is proven true—the invisible 
things of God are clearly visible omnia 
the things that are made. 


Pertaining to Pictures 


BY JEANNETTE JEWETT 
Two winters ago a young lady smitten 


+; 
aia 


with the philanthropie fever visited a loan 


art exhibition arranged in behalf of dwell- 
ersintheslums. She was quite impressed 
as well as amused by the original com- 
ments of the unkempt youngsters who 
straggled into the place, and forthwith 
she determined to have a private exhibi- 
tion on her own account, After several 
fruitless attempts, backed by a box of 
Huyler’s sweets and similar allurements, 
she succeeded in corralling a squad of 


boys in her own dining-room for an even-_ 


ing’s entertainment. A generous 


of photographs gleaned during foreign — 
travel was laid under tribute for their 


di 
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pleasure. Noble monuments and cathe- 
drals, bits of magnificent Alpine scenery 
and copies of peerless paintings were dis- 
played in turn. For a while the boys’ 
eyes were glued.on the easel as the host- 
€s8 gave graphic descriptions of the places 
she had visited. Presently, however, an 
ominous restlessness was observed and 
she said to the most hopeful of her proté- 
gés, “Why, Charlie, don’t you like pic- 
tures ?”’ 

“Naw! Not them kind,” was the reply 
with uncompromising candor. 

“Not this kind? What does please you 
then ?”’ 

“Folks!” roared he, laconically. 

With the quick intuition supposed to 
be a peculiarly feminine attribute she 
acted upon the suggestion so bluntly of- 
fered and exclaimed: ‘All right. Come 
next Monday night and I’ll show you a 
gallery of heroes. But on one condition;”’ 
this last was spoken very impressively 
and the boys pricked up their ears; ‘‘each 
of you must bring a picture of somebody 
and tell me one thing about him. In re- 
turn I will show you three pictures of 
great men and tell youa story about each.” 

This struck them as an eminently just, 
not to say generous, bargain and the com- 
pact was sealed with cake and ice cream. 
From that time onward the club flour- 
ished like a green bay tree, for of course 
the enterprise evolved into a club with a 
high-sounding name. But it soon out- 
grew the limitations of a private house 
and blossomed into all sorts of activities 
which I need not specify. It is only the 
gallery of heroes that I want to tell about. 
Many of them were woodcuts from the 
daily papers, or even gaudy portraits 
filched from the bill poster. These were 
pinned to the wall and the collection, as 
may be imagined, was decidedly unique. 
Champion baseball players were largely 
in evidence, but the sprinkling of eminent 
men did credit to the boys’ acquaintance 
with the names, at least, of political and 
other leaders. 

. Their gracious patroness, though little, 
was wise and realized the educational 
value of really good pictures. Therefore 
at her own expense a few well-framed 
photographs were mixed in with the 
others. Some of the juxtapositions were 
rather startling. For instance, the head 
of St. Paul, by Raphael, with the thought- 
ful, serious face, was cheek by jowl with 
Sandow in the act of holding at arm’s 
length in each hand a fully grown boy. 

- But this strange proximity opened the 
way to say something about the hero who 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, not to 
mention deeds of moral heroism which 
quite eclipsed the valor of the nineteenth 
century athlete. “If you’d been in my 
Sunday school class yesterday you would 
have heard all about him,” casually re- 
marked mademoiselle. It goes without 
saying that new recruits for membership 
were forthcoming without delay. 

The pictures and the incidents told in 
connection with the persons and events 
represented by them laid the foundation 
for reading something besides trashy 
newspaper stories—books like C. C. Cof- 
fin’s and E.S. Brooks’s. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to describe in detail 
the work of this particular club, but to 
eall attention to the almost universal 
craving to know about persons which 
marks youth and maturity alike. The 
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group of uncultivated street urchins of 
whom I have spoken manifested precisely 
the same propensity as Robert Browning 
in early boyhood. As a mere child it was 
human life rather than nature or even 
books that held his attention most. The 
story is told of his stealing out one even- 
ing to a spot where he could see the lights 
of London glowing through the darkness, 
drawn by the irresistible fascination of 
what the sight suggested to his boyish 
imagination of throbbing human emotion. 

I chance to know of a girls’ club, too, 
in which portraits of noted people have 
been utilized advantageously. At one 
time a group of authors was chosen and 
by means of brief biographical sketches 
and selections from their writings their 
personality became something more than 
a name to the girls. Again, attention 
was concentrated upon a group of states- 
men, or scientists or eminent women. 
Sometimes a given period of time formed 
the basis of classification. Frequent re- 
arrangement on some new principle kept 
the wits sharpened and the interest at 
a white heat. 

I observed with satisfaction that a 
writer in The Congregationalist last sum- 
mer [the issue of Aug. 5.—Ep.] advocated 
keeping in sight and talking about the 
pictures one gathers in travel. No doubt 
this is an excellent plan in cultivated 
homes and among those who already 
know something about art. But with 
the raw material of which the average 
juvenile club is composed, for a simple 
parlor entertainment or as a means of 
leading children in the home to an intelli- 
gent interest in those who have made or 
are making an impress on the world, 
there is nothing like the faces of ‘‘ folks.” 
T hail with delight the offer of The Con- 
gregationalist in connection with the 
Century Gallery of Portraits, for I fore- 
see endless ways in which I can use them 
for educational purposes this winter. 
Were I a school-teacher I should consider 
them an essential part of my pedagogical 
outfit. History, travel, science, art, al- 
most any treasure house of knowledge 
may be made attractive to the dullest 
child or most indifferent adult if the ap- 
proach is through this fascinating door of 
personality. 


Jean’s Clear Call 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


“Jean Eveleth is to speak this morning.”’ 

“Jean Eveleth? She addresses college 
girls, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Mary Armstrong, who was 
folding the tablecloth in careful creases 
and talking earnestly as with deft touches 
and pats she put the little dining-room in 
order for the day, ‘“‘yes, Aunt Lucy, Jean 
has a way that takes with college girls, 
and, indeed, with all girls, whatever they 
may be doing. She’s just back from a 
three months’ trip to the West, and she’s 
been at work among factory operatives 
and saleswomen and the girls who curl 
feathers, hand to hand work she calls it, 
visiting them in their homes, holding 
meetings every evening and getting right 
at their hearts and lives. She has a won- 
derful gift and a sort of thrilling, vibrat- 
ing voice, which appeals to you and holds 
you fast whether you care for what she 
says or not; and then she’s so dead in 
earnest. Jean has a clear call to this sort 
of work and I’m told she’s going in for it 
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as her profession. I certainly hope so 
for she’ll be a suecess and a credit to 
our old class.’ 

Mary paused a moment to take down 
the bird’s cage and fill the little cups with 
seed and water. Her aunt, who was knit- 
ting a white crochet shawl, which lay in a 
great, fleecy heap on her lap, kept on with 
her work, her needle flashing in and out 
of the soft wool. Aunt Lucy Erskine was 
habitually a silent person, but her silence 
was not of the grim, tombstone kind; it 
was sympathetic and made you feel that 
she was listening and thinking over what 
you said, taking it all in, even when she 
did not speak. There is a difference in 
silence as there is in speech. 

When the bird was comfortable for the 
day, his cage swept and garnished, his 
bath removed and his rations provided, 
Mary returned to the topic which was 
uppermost in her mind—Jean’s plans for 
the future. The girls had been classmates 
and chums at Wanover College, and Mary 
had a girl’s loyal admiration for and fer- 
vent championship of a brilliant friend, 
whose discretion she somehow, down in 
her sub-consciousness, felt might be ques- 
tioned by conservative people. She had 
always been defending Jean as long as 
she could remember, though Jean had 
never seemed aware of it. 

“Jean is going to be a secretary of the 
State Association, Aunt Lucy,’ and Mary 
snipped off a dead leaf from a flowering 
plant. ‘‘She’ll have her headquarters in 
some central place, and give her whole 
time and talents to the cause. Aren’t 
you coming to the hall to hear her, 
auntie ?”’ urged Mary, coaxingly. 

“Not this morning, dear. I must finish 
my shawl, and get it off for Cousin Har- 
riet’s birthday gift. You can tell me 
about it when you come home. Bring 
your friend back to luncheon. I don’t 
see quite how Eleanor Eveleth can spare 
Jean. She must be needed at home un- 
less Eleanor is much stronger than she 
used to be.” 

This was a good deal for Aunt Lucy to 
say at once, and Mary thought of it as 
she tripped along, a gay little figure, the 
very type of the daughter at home, bow- 
ing to this one, smiling to that, pausing 
for a chat with an old gentleman or a 
child, and reaching the hall just as the 
chairman called the meeting to order. 

The hall was crowded with women of 
all ages, though youth predominated. 
Jean Eveleth, her dark eyes alight, her 
sensitive face pale but flushing with feel- 
ing as she warmed to her theme, needed 
no inspiration beyond that of a close- 
packed and responsive audience to kindle 
her to eloquence. ‘To every corner of the 
building penetrated the sweet, cultivated 
voice, the words were well chosen, the 
argument convincing, for Jean was her- 
self convinced, and that is half the battle 
when one deals with other people. 

“T plead with you, friends, sisters, 
daughters, mothers,’ said the speaker 
with insistent emphasis, ‘‘to live the 
beautiful, noble, unselfish life. We are 
all striving for our own pleasures, our 
own ambitions, our own ends. Ever be- 
fore us floats a radiant, divine ideal, beck- 
oning us with the wing-sweep, the flute- 
note of an angel from the skies. But we 
refuse to see. Our eyes are holden. We 
will not hear. Our ears are deaf. What 
might we not be, what might we not do, 
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if we would but heed the angelic intima- 
tion, if we would arise from the groveling 
present into the serenities of a future 
which the present can build? Let us 
trample self and ease and comfort and 
luxury under foot and go forth to the 
larger, fuller, sweeter life.” 

Aunt Lucy had slipped into the meet- 
ing after all. Needing more wool, she 
had gone down town to buy it and then 
she decided to spend a half-hour in find- 
ing out what there was in Jean Eveleth 
which so bewitched Mary Armstrong, 
“For,” she said to herself, ‘‘ Mary is a very 
sensible girl.”’ 

Now, away in a shadowy corner under 
the gallery, the little old lady in the 
mouse-colored bonnet and Quaker shawl 
smiled with benevolent amusement as she 
listened to the eloquent peroration of the 
girl on the platform. 

“Stuff and nonsense!’’ was her com- 
ment. ‘“She’s a pretty young creature 
and she’s having a royally good time, 
but I’m sure Eleanor Eveleth could find 
something for her to do at home.” 

Aunt Luey, walking soberly out of the 
door as the audience rose to sing a part- 
ing hymn, was joined by an old friend. 

“That child has a clear call to speak in 
meeting, hasn’t she, Lucy ?”’ said this 
lady. 

“So it would seem.”’ 

“But when it comes to unselfishness 
and trampling one’s own wishes beneath 
one’s own feet, I’m not so sure,’’ the 
friend went on. “It’s quite evident that 
Miss Eveleth is in her element, handling 
such crowds as hung on her words today.”’ 

“Well, yes,” said Aunt Lucy, declining 
to give any further opinion. 

Mary was a little late for luncheon, but 
she had been obliged to wait for Jean, who 
could not at once detach herself from the 
throng of delighted people who pressed 
up to congratulate her, to take her hand, 
to thank her, to ask her advice, after the 
session of the morning was over. There 
is something marvelously intoxicating in 
this brimming goblet of success, this cor- 
dial outpouring of thanks and pleasure, 
which is the meed of the attractive 
speaker. She walks on a flower-strewn 
path and the air around is sweet with the 
silvery throbbings of bugles, inaudible to 
the duller ears about her. 

When the two girls came in to luncheon 
at last, Aunt Lucy, just binding off the 
final row in her lovely, soft shawl, rose 
and greeted Jean affectionately. 

“You look like your mother,-my dear,” 
she said, ‘‘though there’s a hint of John 
Eveleth in that chin. I knew John and 
Eleanor in my young days, so I may be 
pardoned if I see them again in their 
daughter.” 

“Tell me about your parents, Jean,” 
said the old lady at the table a little later. 

“T’m afraid I cannot tell you very 
much, Mrs. Katheart,’’ said Jean, with 
the ghost of a blush. ‘‘I haven’t been at 
home in three months.” 

“Jean’s engagements keep her on the 
road most of the time, Aunt Lucy,” said 
Mary, bountifully helping the guest to a 
delicious fricassee and passing her the 
white puffs of raised biscuit. 

“But I suppose your mother’s health is 
better than it used to be,’ pursued Aunt 
Lucy. 

“No, Mrs. Katheart,” answered Jean. 
‘Mamma is as fragile as a bit of porce- 
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lain. She is almost never well, and the 
care of a large establishment tells on her 
terribly. Mamma is a very conscien- 
tious housekeeper, and, since you know 
my father, you won’t think me undutiful 
if I say that, though the best and dearest 
of men, he is a little bit exacting. Papa 
won’t tolerate an imperfection anywhere. 
He expects mamma to run the home as 
he runs his business, and, with such 
help as she can get on the Fells, it isn’t 
quite easy.” 

“Ts your sister Carolyn at home?” 
asked Mrs. Katheart. 

*O! didn’t you know? Carrie is mar- 
ried and her home is in Kansas. Madge 
is studying medicine, Ailsie is a perfect 
fiend about music, and she practices liter- 
ally every moment she can secure. There 
are three boys growing up like weeds; the 
girls in our family came first.” 

“Eleanor has her hands full,” said Mrs. 
Katheart. “She must miss Carolyn. I 
think I’ve been told that she was rather 
domestic in her tastes, which is a good 
thing in an eldest daughter.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Jean, indifferently, ‘“‘my 
sister Carrie is a born housekeeper and 
drudge. She really enjoys mending and 
patching, sweeping and dusting, and mak- 
ing a good loaf of bread. We always 
frankly called Carrie our commonplace 
sister, and she laughingly accepted the sit- 
uation.” 

“Well,” said Mary, who saw a glimmer 
of battle in Aunt Lucy’s quiet eyes and 
wished to ward off the sharp word she 
feared, for the usually silent person can 
use a word like a scimiter on occasion, ‘I 
answer to that description myself, Jean. 
There must be all sorts of talents, and 
mine are in the trivial round, the common 
task, which the poet. says furnish all we 
ought to ask.” 

“But what if one’s nature cries out for 
more, for a wider field,” exclaimed Jean, 
hurriedly; ‘‘what if a girl cannot be con- 
tented unless she is doing good which she 
can see, attempting something which tells 
on the age, helping her period? Thex is 
she to hide her light under a bushel? 
What if she have a clear call to do work 
in the world ?”’ 

Her eyes shone like stars. The rose hue 
sprang up in her cheek, she looked as she 
did when addressing her audiences. Aunt 
Lucy smiled. 

“One does not always discern the call 
of duty at once, there are so many voices 
in the air. But I am sure your parents 
are glad they have such a lovely big house- 
ful of girls and boys.” 

Mary carried Jean to her room to rest 
before the afternoon session. ‘ Aunt 
Lucy is old-fashioned,” she said, half 
apologetically. 

“Yes, she does not quite believe in 
new fields of action for women. I can 
see that. She is not sympathetic.” Jean 
sighed and looked plaintive. Then went 
on: ‘ But, Mollie, I simply cannot vege- 

the Fells, doing work a servant 
can do, idling the days away in sewing 
and housework and managing. Mamma 
is a darling, and I wish I could see her 
oftener and make things smoother at 
home, but I cannot give up my life work. 
It would not be right. Am I to fold my 
talent in a napkin and bury it?” 

A peal at the doorbell, sudden, clamor- 
ous, urgent, startled the girls in the midst 
of their talk. A moment later a white- 
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capped maid appeared with a yellow en- 
velope on her tray. ‘‘ Miss Jean Eveleth, 
care of Mrs. Katheart,” it was addressed. 

Jean opened it, but not with the frantic 
haste of one unused to telegrams. She 
often received them, and they did not 
make her nervous. 

Mary watched her, wondering at her 
composure. A telegram was an upset- 
ting occurrence in her experience. But 
as she looked Jean’s face changed and 
paled visibly. The little slip of paper 
quivered in her hands. She sprang to her 
feet, thrusting the dispatch toward Mary, 
who read this laconic message: 

Madge has pneu- 
JOHN EVELETH. 


Mother dangerously ill. 
monia. Come at once. 

* Aunt Lucy,” said Mary, ‘I will tele- 
phone for a cab, and take Jean to the sta- 
tion. If she catches the next train she 
can be at home by nine this evening. We 
will send her things by express, and I 
will go to the hall and tell the committee 
that she has been sent for to go home, 
where there is severe illness.” 

Prompt, efficient, equal to the occasion, 
Mary did all that was called for, and saw 
Jean off, waving her hand cheerily as the 
cars whirled out of the station. 

A week passed before she heard from 
her friend. Then came a brief letter: 

Dear Molly: My mother and sister are 
both better. I have had a terrible fright- 
Madge was almost gone when I arrived, and 
mother did not know me. We have two 
trained nurses, and they are jewels, but I am 
captain of the watch, and I’ve heard a clear 
call to stay at home and look after my loved 
ones. I’ve been a selfish girl, Mary. but if 
God gives them back I’ll try to make up for 
past mistakes. Give my love to your Aunt 
Luey, and pray hard for your devoted and 
penitent ~ JEAN. 

“T knew there must be good stuff at 
bottom in Eleanor Eveleth’s daughter,’” 
said Aunt Lucey, who had begun another 
shawl. 


Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, 
and the constancy of its beat is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 


The love of God to man is beautifully 
manifested in the sunset, in the blue sky, 
in the morning and evening star, but no- 
where is it mirrored with such winning 
loveliness as in a holy soul. The world 
could do without great heroes, even with- 
out great discoverers; it could not do 
without the saints of God. They are the 
salt of the earth, they are the kindled 
light on a golden candlestick, they are a. 
city set upon a hill. —F. W. Farrar. 


I am thine own, O Christ; 
Henceforth entirely thine ; 

And life from this glad hour, 
New life is mine. ‘ 


No earthly joy can lure 
My quiet soul from thee ; 

This deep delight so pure 
Is heaven to me. 


I cannot tell the art r 
By which this bliss is given, 

I know thou hast my heart, 
And I—have heaven. 


The whole scheme of our voluntary 
actions, all that we do from morning to 
night of every day, is beyond doubt in- 
trusted to our control... . Tomorrow 
morning if you choose to take up a spirit 
of such power you may rise like a sot 
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without a past, disengaged from the man- 


ifold coil of willing usage. The coming 


howrs are open yet, pure and spotless re- 


ceptacles for whatever you may deposit 
there.— Martineau. 


It is for want of a steady, profound 
sense of God that the lives of so many 
are fitful and full of failure. Their expe- 
rience is shallow because there is so little 
of God in it. He is not in all their 
thoughts. They do not pray without 
ceasing. They do not abide in Christ. 
But when the heart is surrendered to the 
Lord Jesus he comes to dwell there, and 
when the new vision of his glory breaks 
on the soul it can never be forgotten. 
We become as profoundly and as perma- 
nently conscious of the Lord’s presence 
as we are of our own existence. We live 
and move and have our being in him. 
—G. H. O. Macgregor. 


A SUNDAY PRAYER 


Almighty God, who bast graciously 
opened for us a way into the boliest, 
may we on this Sunday bave such a 
tevealing of thy love as shall flood our 
being. Unveil the cross to us and may 
we see there the beart of God. Bless 
us by showing us our faults, our secret 
ging. Search us, O God, and know our 
bearts, try us and know our thougbts, 
and see if there be anv wicked way in 
us, and then [ead us in the way ever= 
lasting. May we be truly in the Spirit 
ontbis Lord’s Day. Set a watch before 
the doors of our lips that we may speak 
only such words as shall bonor thee. 
fay we think only reverent, pure and 
wortby thougbts. Prepare us for thy 
worsbip in our bome and in thy sanctu= 
ary. May thy Word bave new meanze 
ing for us today as we read it or listen 
to it. Wle ask that our minds may be 
opened to understand it and that thy 
Spirit may guide usintothe truth. May 
there be much power tn the preaching of 
the gospel. Det a blessing be upon thy 
whole church, and may thy cause re= 
ceive an impulse from on bigh which 


‘Shall be felt over all the world. Amen. 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, ete., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


CURTAILMENT 

She came from the ONE with TWO, 
flour; 

She beat at the eggs for at least half an hour. 

With raisins and currants, with citron and spice, 

She made a cake batter exceedingly nice. 

The oven, I’m happy to say, was just right; 

The cake came out brown, FIVE it soon became 
white. 

And seemed to the children who gazed from below 

A mountain peak clad in perpetual snow. 

It wasn’t as large as a FOUR, I confess, 

Perhaps a half SIX, ‘‘be the same more or less.” 

“Let see,” cried the youngest, just out of the cradle ; 

“Let SEVEN,” said the eldest, and flourished a 
ladle. 

Then somehow in handling, alas and alack! 

The ice-cap was marked with a great zigzag crack. 

So Fred, who loves pictures—and cake—said to 
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sugar and 


Floss, 
“It looks like the THREE that they call Holy 
Cross.” 
NOC Se 


A HALF-TOLD TALE 


(The following tale contains the names of 
thirty-five British and American authors who 
are represented by stars corresponding in 
number to the letters of their names, which 
if inserted in their proper places will make 
sense in sound, although the spelling must 
sometimes be altered.) 


In pleasant ******, one surrounded by a 
dense ****, one in the midst of a green : 
onee lived a boy and a girl. Her name was 
ae k_and his was *****, .The boy was **** 
and ***** the girl was a delicate *****, 

One morning they started for a *** on the 
bay near by, with a basket in which the ***** 
at the larger house had put some slices of 
cold ****, besides bread brought from a *****, 
with the children to ****** not to ******* and 
to spread it thickly, for, said the boy, ‘‘ Wha 
is #9 pound ?’’ So they had a ****** 
array of food in a tempting ****. 

The girl’s pet dog trotted with nimble ***** 
beside them, a * * of HrHRREE, which she 
had woven for him, around his neck. 

“What a ******!** exclaimed the boy. ‘‘See 
him ***** my stick! I like to have your com- 
pany, but **** T hate to take your dog 
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Just then they reached the boat, which had 
received so many hard **** and ***** that she 
could not stand the *******, and the boy was 
obliged to ****** out. 

A misstep; he was over the side. His ***** 
face disappeared in the ****** waves. The 
dog was a tal] ***HrR Tike a * he 
leaped forward ; the deed was **** ; he brought 
the *** safe to the shore. As he laid him at 
the girl’s feet, she said, slyly: ‘‘ Now, ***** 
you are glad I brought my dog.’ 

And the dripping boy eried, ‘****!” 

RutTH HAL. 


94. CHARADE 


“Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round. 
Without a pause, without a sound,” 

As well-behaved machines should do. 

* This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand.” 

The potter, as we understand, 

Said to the clay: “ONE TWO.” 


Then came a boy, a heedless sloven, 

To put the TWO into the oven. 

He caught up dainty cup and bowl; 

Upon his tray they shook and jingled, 

As if their sherds must soon ONE mingled. 
And, while his sinewy fingers tingled, 

The potter cried out, ““ WHOLE! ” 


ANSWERS 


(Lineoln); Helen; Solomon; Flora; 
Cen- 


88. “Abe” 
India; Pym; Homer; Saladin; Aaron; Egypt. 
trals—Bloody Mary. 

89. The Battlefield; Thanatopsis; As You Like 
It; Hamlet; The Height of the Ridiculous; The Last 
Leaf; Lamia; Ode to a Nightingale; Excelsior; 
Maidenhood; The Traveler; The Deserted Village ; 
Snow Bound; Tent on the Beach; Ode to the West 
Wind; To the Skylark ; Compensation; Beauty; The 
Task; Guinevere; A Fable for Critics; The Present 
Crisis; Rokeby; Marmion. Bryant: Shakespeare ; 
Holmes; Keats; Longfellow; Goldsmith; Whittier ; 
Shelley ; Emerson ; Cowper; Lowell; Scott. 

90. Burdocks (bird-ox). 

91. Gun, gnu. F 

Solvers of recent tangles were: Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 83, 84, 85, 86, 87; Asa, Provyi- 
dence, R. L., 83, 87; L. & L. A. E., Easthampton, 
Mass., 83, 84, 86, 87; S. E. P., Dorchester, Mass., 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87; D. BE. K., Dover, N.H., 83, 84, 
87; A.S. B., Kingston, Ont., 78. 

“Did you ever hear,” asks Nillor, ‘of the * Bos- 
ton Prize Conundrum’ of a score or more years ago? 
It is time it was started again on its travels. I send 
it without answer: ‘When is a whale like a water 
lily?’ It was pronounced absolutely perfect by all 
experts.” 
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separately 


$14.50 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion- 
ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits 
ever made. The portraits, each with accompanying facsimile 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad mar- 
gins, size 934 by 1312, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire” 
collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. 
trait is a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not 
less than one dollar. The price of this gallery is $7.50, but it 
will not be sold to the general public unti! next season. 
be obtained now only in ‘‘ combination’’ as announced. 
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The Conversation Corner 7 


HE vacation season must be about 
ended, for letters from Cornerers 
on or about their travels have 


ceased to come. 
the last: 


These two are, I believe, 


MISSOURI. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The inclosed photograph 
is a string of black bass caught by my father 
and myself in Otter Lake, Canada, during our 
vacation. I am eleven years old, and caught 
seven of the twenty-three all by myself. We 
had a guide to row our boat and cook our 
dinner on an island. It was fine. My sister 
took this photograph. HAMILTON W. 

I am sorry that a little defect in the 
photograph—not the photographer’s fault 
—prevents me from showing you the 
string of fish, but they are all there and 
prove his story. He stands behind them, 
with his fishing rod, looking brown and 
plump—further proof of the usefulness 
of lake fishing and island dinners! 

Just at this very point I answered the 
bell and found a Massachusetts boy, who 
—would you believe it—had spent his 
vacation in a fishing excursion in Canada. 
Being pressed for exact statistics of the 
respective proportions of trout caught by 
his father and himself, I was surprised to 
find that, making mathematical allowance 
for the difference in ages, this boy’s per- 
centage of their best catch was precisely 
the same as that of the Missouri parties— 
although my caller had no photograph to 
illustrate his narrative! 

VERMONT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . .. 1am having a fine 
time riding my wheel. I have found why my 
ceyclometer read so many miles. It was put on 
too near the wheel, so it registered more miles 
than I had gone. I am busy turning it back. 
When I began, it was 556, and now'it is about 
325, Grandmother has had her house shingled. 
There are the old shingles to be brought in. 
They say that if I will do this when the dew is 
off I shall have ten cents due! ALLAN M. 

I hope that will not make you a dude, 
for that kind of a being never does any- 
thing so useful to the world as bringing 
in old shingles! I can imagine the real 
enjoyment Allan takes in energetically 
hauling those shingles on his cart and 
piling them up neatly in the woodshed. 
That is a good hint of his why some 
bicycle registers seem to disagree with 
the statements of their riders; I will 
notice how their cyclometers are put on. 
Thave just sent D. F. a newspaper clipping 
for his Corner Scrap-book, illustrating the 
remarkable narratives of bicyclists. One 
reported that his wheel ran so fast that 
he had to *“‘back-pedal”’ in going up hill; 
another, that he succeeded in keeping just 
ahead of a shower and when he reached 
home found his front wheel covered with 
dust and his rear tire plastered with mud 
an inch thick—and so on. 

Well, vacation being over—what next ? 
Why, school of course—hard, honest, 
happy work in school. At this instant, 
hearing a new kind of a jingle on a pass- 
ing team, I looked out my window and 
saw a gayly painted wagon bearing this 
strange device, “SCHOOL SUITS.” Per- 
haps it may be a tailor’s advertisement, 
but the sign expresses just what I was 
about to say, that after the summer's 
long recreation—in boating, bathing, bi- 
cycling, in fishing, farming, fooling—the 
change back to school will suit you most 
happily! I beg you to take hold of it in 
earnest. Try not to lose a day ora reci- 


tation in the year. Imitate so far as you 
can the English schoolboy reported in 
the Corner Scrap-Book, and you will gain 
a reward that is better than gold. I am 
always interested in noting the ‘‘ marks” 
of scholars, to see if they are doing their 
very best in their different studies. Here 
is what an Iowa boy writes: 

... I am enjoyimg my school very much, 
and I hope making pretty fair progress. My 
report for the last six weeks is: History, 98; 
arithmetic, 98; grammar, 92; reading, 96; spell- 
ing, 99. About seven weeks ago I broke my 
arm while jumping out in the back yard, 
but it is getting stronger now. Ray H. 


If Ray could do as well as that witha 
broken arm, what will he not do now 
that he is sound and whole? Here are 
the reports of three children from Ohio, 
who had the disadvantage—or was it an 
advantage?—of studying, before last year, 
in their own home in Turkey: 

No. 1 (little girl): Reading, 94; writing, 82; 
spelling, 100; arithmetic, 95; geography, 99; 
language, 97; music, 100; examination in read- 
ing, 100. 

Good enough, Ruth! That is, good 
enough in spelling and music, and your 
writing, even though 82, is so plain that I 
can read it perfectly well, and that is fai 
more than I can say of many grown-up 
people’s letters which I have to labor 
over a long time before I can make out 
all what they say—I am almost tempted 
to give their names sometimes! 

No. 2: Arithmetie, 99; grammar,-99; history, 
99; reading, 94; writing, 84. 

No. 3 (first term and, second term):, Arith- 


metic, 96, 98; history, 06, ‘99; grammar, 95, 975 
reading, 0, O4. 


The progress is encouraging. Of course 
Ido not expect to see all the reports of 
our Cornerers for this school year, but I 


have printed these that happened to be in 


my drawer as a suggestion of what you 
may be able to do. At any rate, do just 
as well as you possibly can the first term, 
and a little better the next! Do not omit 
your recreation, do not take from your 
needed sleep, do not study on Sunday, but 
when you do work, work with a will—and 
“where there is a will there is a way”’ to 
become good scholars! 


A few children of the First Church of West 
Springfield have saved —— which they wish 
to spend for other children that do not have 
as many pleasures and blessings as them- 
selves. So I send it to you to add to your 
Fresh Air Fund, hoping that some one in need 
may be made happy. ‘ Miss 8. 


The contribution certainly did help to 
make somebody happy at ‘ Rosemary 
Cottage,” where Mr. Waldron sends so 
many of Boston’s tired mothers and chil- 
dren. When I went into his office to pay 
this money, I found some Corner children 
from the “North Shore” there on the 
sam . They said they were going 
to s ittle Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and 
they afterwards wrote me about the play. 
IT could not go with them, for I wished to 
attend the “Old South” Lecture, which 
was a remarkable one—on Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, delivered 
by an accomplished teacher, herself of 
the race which that wonderful book 
helped to make free. I hope that next 
year more of our members will avail 
themselves of the great privilege of hear- 


ing this most instructive and patriotic 
course of Old South Lectures. It will be 
as good as a “summer school” for them. 


Mh. Macros 


Corner Scrap Hee 


The Model Schoolboy. He lives in England 
and Queen Victoria gave him a gold medal 
because for the last ten years, including 4,292 
sessions, he had not been absent or tardy. 
He is said to have been the first boy in Great 
Britain—and perhaps in the world—to have 
made such a record. 


Victoria Washing Windows. ‘The story is told 
of Princess Victoria, when a little girl, that, 
going to spend a day with her aunt, she was 
asked to choose her own way of amusing her-_ 
self for the day. After thinking it over de- 
liberately, she declared that she had always 
wanted to wash windows. Her decision was 
respected and, armed with pail and other im- 
plements, the future Queen of England and 
Empress of India scrubbed windows to her 
heart’s content. If all American girls should 
take a hand at washing windows, the accom- 
plishment would not come amiss when they 
are called to reign over a well-ordered and 
well-lighted home. 


Olga’s Speaking Doll. Olga, though a little 
girl, not much over two years old, has the 
great title of Grand Duchess, because she is 
the daughter of the ezar and ezarina of Rus- 
sia. President Faure of France, on the occa- 
sion of his recent visit to St. Petersburg, took 
among all his other magnificent presents three 
dolls to the little crown princess. One of 
them at least was a speaking doll, for when 
handed to the little girl it immediately spoke, 
and this is what it said: ‘‘ Bon jour, ma petite 
mama. What a nice dream! I dreamed I 
thought you brought me a nice dolly, which 
laughed, talked and sang just as well as I do.” 
And then the French doll sang three songs 
in her own language. No doubt Miss Olga 
was as much pleased with this new doll as 
Miss Alexandrina Victoria—who, you must re- 
member, is Olga’s great-grandmother—was 
with a scrubbing-brush seventy years before. 


An American Collection of Dolls. It is the 
possession of Mrs. Washington Hessing of 
Chicago, and represents various countries 
where she has traveled. It numbers over 100. 
Some of them are very ancient and show how 
much progress has been made in the evolution 
of the doll race and its style of clothing. One 
of the special curiosities is over 200 years old © 
and is made of terra cotta. It is only ten 
inches long and was brought from the con- 
vent of San Martino near Naples. Iam inter- 
ested in that doll, for doubtless some ancient 
Mr. Martin (a relative of mine?) was the 
patron saint of that convent. 


How Little Girls Can Go to Sleep. It ‘- very 
simple, as told by Mr. Canton in MeClure’s 
Magazine : 


It is to think she is in a garden, and to 
gather a lot of moss roses, and to make a 
chain of them; then she must glide away over 
the grass, without touching it, to a stile in the 
green fields, and wait till she hears a pattering 
of feet; almost immediately a flock of sheep 
will pass by, dozens and dozens, and then a 
flock of lambs, and she must count them every 
one; and at last a lovely white lamb with — 
black face will come, and she must throw 
rose-chain over its head and trot along beside — 
it till she reaches the daffodil meadows where 
the dream-tree grows, and the lamb will lie 
down under the tree, and she must lie down 
beside it, and the tree will shake down the 
softest sleep on them, and there will be 
more waking till daylight comes. ‘op 
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What American Money Has Done for Armenian Orphans 


The Disposition of Our Twenty-Five Thousand Dollar Fund 


The $25,000 raised through The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Orphanage Fund has been distrib- 
uted through a number of centers in central 
and eastern Turkey, chief among which are 
Harpoot, Marsovan, Erzroom, Bitlis, Van, 
Hadjin, Marash, Aintab, Mardin and Broosa. 
At each of these points the work has been 
systematically undertaken by missionaries of 
the American Board, who have from time to 
time reported to headquarters what they were 
doing together with an itemized account of 
their expenditures. 

The method of relief in most cases has been 
to utilize such school buildings and other edi- 
fices belonging to the Board that could be 
made available. Care has been taken to dis- 
criminate out of the hordes of applicants 
those whose need seemed to be greatest, and 
the missionaries have also made it a point so 
to administer their funds that the recipients 
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should not be what is termed in scientific 
charitable work ‘‘ pauperized,’’ but should, on 
the other hand, be trained for a life of energy 
and of ultimate self-support. 

Besides what has been done through our 
fund recognition is due other nations and 
other circies of contributors, who have had no 
small part in this Christlike ministration to 
the orphans. The Germans have been par- 


— ticularly zealous, while members of the sect 


ee 


called Friends in England, instigated largely 
by Prof. Rendel Harris of Cambridge, who, 
with his wife, visited Armenia and depicted 
its woes in, strong language, have sent a con- 
siderable sum of money. The Swiss also 
have assumed charge of one or two centers of 
relief. In the main the attitude of the Grego- 
rian priests has been friendly, though some of 
them naturally are beginning to fear lest the 
Protestant atmosphere in which the little ones 
are now living will tend to pervert those of 
Gregorian antecedents from the faith of their 
fathers. 

The work of relief has been carried on with 
the strictest regard for economy, and it is es- 
timated that keeping a child in one of these 
orphanage homes, where not only his bodily 


wants are met but his mind and soul are 
trained, involves an outlay for the year of from 
$22 to $25. That there will be need of a continu- 
ance of gifts, in view of the prostrate condition 
of the Armenian people, is painfully evident. 

The three photographic groups which we 
exhibit illustrate some of the phases of relief 
work in Marsovan, Turkey, and may be re- 
garded as typical of what is going on at many 
other places. Of the pictures on our cover 
the one shows most of the boys who have been 
gathered into the boys’ orphanage at Marsovan, 
another most of the girls in the girls’ orphan- 
age. There are in all about 125. This num- 
ber would be increased by hundreds were the 
means at hand to provide for them. Nearly 
all these children saw their parents murdered 
before their eyes. Many of them were picked 
up out of the streets nearly naked and fam- 
ished. Some were found huddled together in 
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their pillaged, desolate homes. One slept at 
night in the hollow of a tree with a dog to 
keep him warm. Now they are lovingly cared 
for, sheltered, fed, clothed, taught, and as 
comfortable as they well could be. 

The photograph on this page shows another 
phase of relief work—the supplying poor 
widows with yarn, so that they can weave and 
thus support their families. The one on the 
left of Rev. George E. White, who stands 
with his hat in his hand, is the general 
manager. Near the window a man brings the 
warp, 900 feet long, for some one to take 
home. In front a lad is putting the ends of 
the threads of another warp into the reeds or 
combs. On the right of the door is a pile of 
the gingham and towels they have made, 
About 100 families are thus furnished work 
and support themselves. They weave the 
gingham in their own homes. Five thousand 
dollars have been received for gingham sold, 
125,000 yards woven. It finds ready sale, the 
Moslems saying: ‘‘ This American gingham is 
as good as gold. There is no shoddy in it.” 
Much has been given away to the destitute. 
It is a self-supporting business, the profits 
paying for all given gratuitously. 


P°rhaps no better idea could be gained of 
the actual daily life of the children in the 
various orphanages than to quote from a re- 
cent letter from Miss Carrie E. Bush of Har- 
poot. She says: 

‘In Harpoot itself we have four homes each 
with a “‘fhouse-father ’”’ and ‘‘house-mother.”’ 
These are Protestant Armenian Christians, 
who keep the homes in perfect order and the 
children neat. They have family prayers 
morning and night and teach them many 
things about the Bible, also about politeness 
and how to work. Each girl learns how to 
sew and knit and do housework. Masters in 
tailoring, shoemaking and other trades have 
been put over the larger boys, the latter being 
allowed to choose the trades they prefer. All 
are sent to school, the older ones who are learn- 
ing trades only part of each day. 

““ Never, if the parents of these children had 


lived, would they have had the home care, th 
education, the patient love and sympathy 
given them which they have now. Each Sab- 
bath they go out of their homes to church in 
long processions, the boys in their bright, new 
fezes, tunics, clean underclothing and good 
shoes, the girls neatly clad and over their 
heads white knit shawls, which needy women 
have manufactured for a living. There are 
a few wee girls in big pink sunbonnets, 
who always head their procession, demure 
little maids, who go to sleep under the sermon 
and bob back and forth, to the immense amuse- 
ment of the wakeful ones. Those who wish 
can go once a day on the Sabbath, and also on 
fast days, to the Gregorian church. Much 
talk has been made by the Gregorians as to 
these children becoming Protestant if left en- 
tirely under our charge. This will not be our 
effort in any respect, but it is simply impos- 
sible not to surround them by an atmosphere 
redolent of the Bible, prayer and Christian 
principles, while they attend our schools. We 
cannot but hope that many of these children 
will come out of the orphanages consecrated, 
educated Christians to bless this land. 

“1 wish you could see some of these children 
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when they first reach us—no shoes or stock- 
ings, no covering for the head, rags and dirt 
and disheveled hair and a frightened look, 
which shows what they have heard and seen. 
Some have been among the Koords for months 
and have even forgotten how to speak Arme- 
nian and are afraid of us all. One such boy 
threw himself on the floor and cried and 
screamed and declared he would not stay. On 
many of these children the horrors through 
which they have passed have been so im- 
pressed that they dream again and again of 
the attacks of the Koords and awake from 
sleep in a paroxysm of fear. Some are scarred 
or maimed for life. One mere baby, while 
journeying from Arabkir, talked so touch- 
ingly of these events that her guardians were 
often affected to tears. The filth must be 
washed off, clean clothes put on throughout and 
the old ones burned. Then they issue forth 
and stand before us with shining faces and 
such a proud look, as much as to say—Shoes! 
A fez! <A dress! Friends! Was there ever 
such a world as this! 

“Then I wish you could seedear Mrs. Barnum, 
the superintendent of these homes in Harpoot 
—the ‘“‘mother of us all’’—as Mrs. Harris 
calls her, because she is the only married lady 
in our station now and takes us all to board, 
and all the guests that happen along besides. 
The dark eyes look most tenderly on each 
homeless one, and she takes them all to her 
loving heart. Her only guest-room, which we 
laughingly call ‘‘The Consulate,’ has been 
literally stacked with clothing of every variety, 
huge pieces of coarse gingham, from which 
mats for the children to sit on have been made, 
and towels, combs, thread, yarn and bags. 
Some days both upper and lower halls have 
been filled with comers and goers to supply 
the wants of these orphans, and this *‘ mother 
of us all,’’ who was once so delicate that she 
could do nothing beyond her home,. has the 
ordering of everything—the accounts and the 
planning for all who are sent from here to 
orphanages at Constantinople, Smyrna and 
Broosa. Ever since the massacres miraculous 
strength has seemed to be granted for it.’’ 

Recent news from Mardin expresses similar 
gratitude for the means furnished for relief 
work, The orphanage is located on what is 
called Mardin Hill, and up to June 15 sixty 
children had been admitted, three-fourths of 
whom are Gregorians. Most of them, how- 
ever, attend the Protestant church, though 
permission is given to go to the Gregorian 
church in cases where it is preferred. The 
school hours are from eight to twelve in the 
morning and from one to five in the after: 
noon. The hope is this autumn to admit forty 
more children. ‘The change in their condition 
is as marked in Mardin as everywhere else. 
There is constant growth in gentleness and 
quietness. Most of them are between the 
ages of six and eleven, and some are without 
a friend in the world and will need a home until 
they are old enough to earn their own livings. 


Evansville, Ind., has a coroner who is a re- 
former and a fearless official. Soon after he 
was sworn into office he held an inquest and 
brought in the following verdict: ‘ After 
having viewed the body and made all the in- 
vestigation deemed necessary, I find that —— 
—— came to his death through alcoholic poison- 
ing caused from his drinking a poisonous mix- 
ture furnished by one —~ ——, said —— operat- 
ing a saloon for that purpose by authority of 
the United States Government.’ Not long 
after this he acted in a case where a man had 
been run over by a freight train of the Louis- 
ville, Evansville & St. Louis Railway. Cor- 
oner Norman brought in a verdict that at- 
tributed the death of the man to his intoxi- 
cated condition, But he did not stop there. 
He went on to include in the indictment the 
citizens of the town of Mt. Carmel, [ll., who 
had furnished the liquor. Nor was this all. 
He also held all citizens of the State respon- 
sible who sanctioned the liquor laws of Tli- 
nois. ‘The coroner is a Baptist deacon and 
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was elected on a fusion ticket by Democrats 
and Populists. 


Wheaton’s New President 


BY REV. GEORGE I. HUBBARD 

The opening of the present school year 
marks the beginning of a new era in the life 
of Wheaton Seminary at Norton, Mass., and 
one that is in some important respects differ- 
ent from any in its previous history. Hitherto 
its faculty of instruction has been under the 
leadership of a woman. Now aman has been 
called to thatposition. The title of principal 
has been exchanged for that of president. Of 
course these changes imply certain modifica- 
tions of policy and internal management to 
meet the growing needs of the time. Yet 
Wheaton cannot be said in any sense to be 
merely following in the wake of other schools, 


.for the process of her evolution has been and 


will continue to be along independent lines, 
and the field occupied will be essentially dif- 
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ferent from that now represented by any other 
seminary or college in New England. 

After many months of careful deliberation 
and a thorough canvass of the field the trus- 
tees decided to invite Rev. Samuel V. Cole to 
the presidency, and to all who are acquainted 
with the school and its new president the 
choice seems a most felicitous one. He has 
already made a name for himself not merely 
in local church cireles, but also in the broader 
fields of civie life and letters. He is a good 
representative of the best type of modern cul- 
ture. He brings to his new position a broad 
and deep scholarship, the fruit of thorough 
education supplemented by a rich and varied 
experience in practical life. 

Born in Machias, Me., Mr. Cole graduated 
at Bowdoin in 1874, leading his class and tak- 
ing the prizes in Greek and in English ora- 
tory. The year immediately following his 
graduation he spent with his alma mater as 
tutor in rhetoric, and later, after acquiring 
some experience as teacher of classics in vari- 
ous preparatory schools, he returned to Bow- 
doin where he was engaged as instructor in 
Latin for several years. He entered Andover 
Seminary and graduated in 1889, to which 
course he added a year of travel and study in 
Europe. 

Upon his return to America he was called 
to the pastorate of the Trinitarian Church of 
Taunton, where he remained for eight years. 
His work there was eminently successful, and 
it was with great reluctance that his people 
surrendered him to the new work. Not-only 
has he built up and strengthened the church 
with which he was immediately connected, 
but his influence has been a potent factor in 
developing the spirit of interdenominational 
fellowship and in leavening the municipal life 
of the city. 
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His varied talents have been employed out- 
side the regular duties of the pastorate as 
president of the North Bristol Congregational 
Club and of the Associated Charities of Taun- 
ton and as trustee of Bristol County Academy 
and of Wheaton Seminary. Besides this he 
has been a frequent contributor to the Atlun- 
tic Monthly, the Andover Review, the New 
England Magazine and numerous other peri- 
odicals. In 1894 he gave the poem at the annual — 
convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Society in 
Cleveland, 0. : 

Mr. Cole embodies in an unusual degree the 
qualities which go to make a successful teacher 
and preacher. His progressive spirit is tem- 
pered with rare tactfulness of manner that 
disarms opposition. Abundant resourees of 
energy, firmness and executive ability lie be- 
neath a very quiet and unassuming exterior, 
and in every relation is revealed a thorough 
culture and manly sincerity that win the con- 
fidence of young and old. 


Professor Drummond and Mr. 
Sankey © 


There was a time in the all too brief life of 
Prof. Henry Drummond when he was beset by 
heresy hunters and suspected by many who 
otherwise were admirers of his character. To 
the credit of Mr. Sankey be it said that he 
gave Professor Drummond a chance to be 
heard in his own behalf before he judged 
him. He wrote to Professor Drummond, in- 
closing the following quotation from The 
Program of Christianity, and asked him if it 
did not‘and had not always represented his 
belief : 


The power to set the heart right, to renew 
the springs of action, comes from Christ. The 
sense of the infinite worth of the single soul 
and the recoverableness of a man at his worst 
are the gifts of Christ. 

The freedom from guilt, the forgiveness of 
sins come from Christ’s cross; the hope of 
immortality springs from Christ’s grave. Per- - 
sonal conversion means for life a personal 
religion, a personal trust in God, a personal 
debt to Christ, a personal dedication to his 
cause. These, brought about how you will, 
are supreme things to aim at, supreme losses 
if they are missed. 


Mr. Sankey’s letter called forth one from 
Professor Drummond, which is so helpful 
and characteristic that it deserves to be quoted 
widely. Professor Drummond said: . 


3 Park Circus, GLASGOW, April 3, 1892. 

My Dear Mr. Sankey : Would that all calling 
themselves by the sacred name of Christian 
had your charity; knew the meaning, as you 
and Mr. Moody do, of “judge not,” and afford 
aman at least a frank trial before convicting 
him. 

These are my words, and there has never 
been an hour when the thoughts which they 
represent were not among my deepest convic- 
tions. Nor, so far as I know, have | ever given 
any one ground to believe otherwise, nor is 
there any one of my writings where these 
same ideas will not be found either expressed 
or understood. If you ask me why I do not 
write whole books on these themes, I reply 
that I believe one’s only excuse for writing a 
book is that he has something to say that is 
not being said. 

These things are being said. Hundreds of 
books and millions of tracts are saying them 
afresh every month and year. I therefore feel 
no call to enter literature on that ground. My 
message lies among the forgotten truths, the 
false emphasis and the wrong accent. Toevery 
man his work. 

Let me thank you most heartily for your 
kindness in writing. ‘The way to spoil souls, 
to make them hard and bitter and revengeful, 
is to treat them as many treat me. If I have 
escaped this terrible fate it is because there 
are others like yourself who “think no evil.” 

But tell your friends that they know not 
what they do, or what solemn interest they 
imperil when they judge. ; 

Yours very sincerely, <j 
Henry DrumMonp, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson For Oct. 17 Acts 24: 10-25 


Paul Before the Roman Gov- 
ernor 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Paul’s defense before the Sanhedrim and 
his deliverance from the plot to kill him, 
through the intervention of his nephew, show 
how general and determined was the purpose 
among the Jews to put him out of the way. 
In their hands his life would have been worth 
nothing. His only hope was in appealing to 
Roman authority, and this he did promptly. 

On every ground of justice his acquittal was 
certain. Captain Lysias stated the facts of 
Paul’s case in his letter to Felix. The gov- 
ernor knew that the real occasion against him 
was concerning questions of Jewish law, and 
that there was ‘“‘nothing laid to his charge 
worthy of death or of bonds.’’ The indict- 
ment brought against him by Tertullus was 
as much against Lysias as against Paul [v. 7]. 
But he was not in the hands of justice. He 
was before a corrupt tribunal, prosecuted by 
bigots, and with no attorney to defend him 
but himself. The account of his trial, in 
which no formal judgment was pronounced, 
is of value to us because it throws light on the 
* character of the greatest of the apostles, on 
his faith and his work. We have before us: 

i. Paul’s defense of himself. His refuta- 
tion of the charge of sedition we need not 
analyze. It is simple and complete. But 
Paul stands in the might of his manhood, 
declaring that he makes it the business of his 
life to cultivate a blameless conscience. On 
that basis he stands, and on it alone can any 
man defend himself against false accusers. 
Here we see the man. Here we see the prime, 
unalterable necessity of a worthy life. It does 


not always cause a man to do right, but with-- 


out it a man can do nothing right. A little 
more than twenty years before this Paul was 
doing just what his accusers were now do- 
ing. He was pursuing Christians, hunting for 
charges against them, and was, by his own 
confession, “‘exceedingly mad” in his efforts 
to destroy them. But then, as now, he was 
doing what he believed to be right. He never 
had relaxed his aim to do the will of God. 
No doubt he remembered his own past mood 
of mind when he faced those Jews in the 
council and again at Felix’s judgment seat. 
Some of them had worked with him to over- 
throw Christianity [Acts 22: 5]. He could 
sympathize with them from experience. But 
his tender sympathy with profligates who re- 
pented came not from experience, but from a 
wonderful knowledge of the grace of God. 
He galled himself the chief of sinners, but we 
may not call him by that name. Paul, we 
eannot stand with you as we look over our 
history. But we honor you for your consist- 
ency as Jew and as Christian, and we will 
stand with you in the future, ready to face 
any tribunal, while we make it our business 
to have always a conscience void of offense 
toward God and toward men. Any one who 


-. ean plant himself on that ground can fight 


against any foes. 

2. Paul’s plea for his faith. He had claimed 
to be a Roman, and as a Roman he was being 
tried. |But in his religion, as in his race, he 
still claimed to bea Jew. “I serve,’’ he said, 
“the God of our fathers, believing all things 
which are according to the law and which are 
written in the prophets.” He believed also in 
Jesus Christ as the Messiah. That was the 
“way ’’ which the Jews called a sect. So far, 
they regarded it as a sect of their own religion, 
though it was fast growing beyond them in 
numbers and influence and was undermining 
what they cherished most. I do not wonder 
- that Paul, before that audience, said little 
about his Master and did not allude to his 
death on the cross. A wise man discriminates 
in his preaching. He does not waste words 
on things which he knows will not be under- 
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stood, Paul affirmed here what the Pharisees 
also believed—his faith in the resurrection 
from the dead. But in this place only, so far 
as the record goes, did he declare that there 
would be a resurrection of the wicked: Else- 
where, in his addresses and in his epistles, so 
far as I can judge, he is always speaking, 
when he refers to the resurrection, of believers 
in Christ. But here he set before Felix that 
great truth which he afterwards made the 
basis of his appeal which startled his wicked 
judge. It was part of Paul’s faith that there 
is to bea resurrection of the unjust. Let us 
consider that when we plead with men to re- 
pent of their sins. 

3. Paul’s plea for his work. He simply de- 
elared that he was living a holy life ané doing 
good. He could not tell what he had a short 
time before told to James and the elders of the 
church. But he could and did establish his 
title to a useful life. He had been gathering 
alms for his nation, relieving the necessities 
of the poor. He had been found purifying 
himself in the temple. The Jews who had ac- 
cused him in Jerusalem were not before Felix. 
They were enemies who had learned to hate 
Paul in the lands where he had been taking 
collections for his Jewish brethren. But those 
who were there could bring no testimony 
against him except that he had preached the 
resurrection of the dead, which they also be- 
lieved. After all that may be said, every man 
is and must be judged according to his deeds. 
Happy the man who ean stand before his ac- 
cusers as Paul did and challenge them to point 
to any act of his unworthy of a man. 

4, Paul’s gospel for sinners. He was so 
winsome as a man that even Felix sought his 
company and was interested to hear of what 
was nearest to his heart. Paul had a gospel 
even for the man who sought to get from him 
a bribe for liberty. Ido not think either Fe- 
lix or Drusilla cared much for that faith in 
Christ of which Paul spoke to them. Their 
interest, probably, was mainly that of curios- 
ity. But that Paul could speak to them of the 
obligation %6 upright living which they had 
notoriously repudiated, and could so speak of 
it as to frighten so bad a man as Felix, is a 
fact which both shows the impression which 
Paul had made on them of his own character, 
and gives assurance of the power of a holy 
life. Felix was backed by the greatest goy- 
ernment in the world, by abundance of money 
and by high social position. Paul was only 
a traveling preacher, representing a sect which 
his own countrymen hated. But Paul stood 
before Felix so true a man that even the cor- 
rupt Roman governor recognized the royalty 
of manhood which he could not claim, and 
eringed before it in fear. We may well dwell 
on that scene. This is a time in which the 
obligations of religion and even of morality 
are put aside by many, and when it is com- 
mon enough to speak of the work of Chris- 
tians merely as a business for which they are 
paid. Nothing but genuine Christian man- 
hood can win the day for Christ. But that is 
unconquerable. Whatever doubts men cher- 
ish, to whatever temptations they yield, they 
cannot resist the might of sincerity and truth 
asserting itself in the consecrated purpose to 
win men to Christ. Paul and Felix face one 
another in the world today. Felix has wealth, 
prestige, the power of numbers. But he is 
consciously weak within. Paul has power 
from above and the consciousness of un- 
stained manhood. Paul may suffer, be im- 
prisoned, put to death. But in the end Paul 
will win. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 10-16. 
1 Tim. 4: 1-16; John 12: 
333 Eph. 6: 10-21. 

Are self-denial and sacrifice ever ends in them- 
selves? What ends justify self-denial? ‘What self- 
sacrifice? What did Christ mean by hating our 
own lives? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Our Duty to Ourselves. 
20-26; Mark 6: 30- 


We should like to 
have you try Cleve- 
land’s baking powder, 
becauce we are sure that 
it will mean another 
.customer for us. 

You have nothing 
to lose. 

Your grocer will give 
you your money back 


if you are not satisfied. 


of “the cow that jumped 
over the moon” is not 
more barren of fact than 
the claims of some of the 
‘cure all” silver cleaners 
which ave supposed to 
clean everything from 
dishpaus to diamonds. 


SILVER 
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POLISH 


is specially prepared for cleaning and 
polishing Gold and Siiwer without 
scratching or weaving. It’s unlike 
any other and will do what no other 
silver polish will. We can prove 
that we deal with facts. 


Send postal to us for trial quan- 
tity that costs nothing and will 
surprise you. Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., New York, 
FET HANYEAYCAWANY/ VARA VALENCIA NLSYAYAAYAVAYAY EAN 


NTA RAL AAT LMA ALATA ALAA LALLA RL ae 


“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for them. 


WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE Is perfect 
in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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LITERATURE 


THE ATLANTIC’S ANNIVERSARY 


Forty years of high ideals and noble service 
have been rounded out by The Atlantic, and 
the October number celebrates this event with 
a remarkable array of contributions. Poems 
by E. C. Stedman and T. B. Aldrich; literary 
critiques by F. Brunetiere, Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., and James Lane Allen; fiction by 
F. Hopkinson Smith and Sarah Orne Jewett; 
and solid historical articles by Henry M. 
Stanley, George Kennan, Henry B. Fuller and 
Prof. T. J. J. See, tempt the reader and sat- 
isfy his hunger and thirst. Friends of mis- 
sion work in Africa, and those who have faith 
in the capacity of the Negro to achieve much, 
will find much in Mr. Stanley’s article, 
Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equatorial 
Africa, to cheer them. 

The student of American literature during 
the past four decades must reckon with the 
out-put of The Atlantic as it has been put 
forth under the critical inspection and selec- 
tion of editors like Lowell, Fields, Aldrich, 
Howells and Seudder. If now the reader of 
this monthly finds that it has a breadth of vis- 
ion that equals that of any of its rivals, and a 
literary quality which none of them possess, 
it must be credited to the present editor’s 
loyalty to the ideals of the founders of the 
magazine, and the generosity of its present 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who are 
so nobly earrying on the work which James 
T. Fields began. As one contemplates the 
change that time has wrought in some of the 
monthlies that began life both before and 
after The Atlantic did, and as one surveys the 
field of daily journalism, where the supreme 
motive no longer is to wield moral power but 
to coin fortunes, it is with a sigh of unspeak- 
able relief that one turns to the unillustrated 
pages of The Atlantic, sure that he will find 
there the best thought of the best minds of 
the English-speaking race on the themes. best 
worth the attention of the man who seeks cul- 
ture and would do his duty to the state and to 
his fellowman. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
VINCENT ON PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON 


The International Critical Commentary is 
holding the balance even as regards the two 
sides of the Atlantic from which it draws its 
authors. ‘Two volumes on the Old Testament 
have appeared, one by an English and one by 
an American scholar; four on the New Testa- 
ment, two by Englishmen and two by Amer- 


icans. The first place thus far, in point of. 


scholarly ability, should perhaps be assigned 
to Professor Moore’s Judges. 

A lighter task than the illumination of an ob- 
secure Old Testament book—but yet a task quite 
as important—has fallen to Prof. Marvin R. 
Vincent. His former labors in the New Tes- 
tament field will predispose a multitude of 
students to welcome these additional studies. 
The regular features which make each volume 
of the international series so helpful are again 
presented—the thorough sifting and weigh- 
ing, whereby from the mass of preceding 
commentaries there emerges what is fittest to 
survive; the historical introduction, which 
puts the reader into the midst of the original 
environment; the careful selection of the best 
text, compressing often into a line the fruits 
of elaborate study; the paraphrase by sec- 
tions, giving a ready grasp of the entire course 
of thought; the side essays upon subjects of 
especial importance. 

Two of these last give just cause for un- 
favorable criticism. The excursus on the 
righteousness of faith sins by omission in 
neglecting some of the most decisive passages 
in the book of Romans. 
better to say that in Philippians Paul dwells 
mainly on the subjective side of justification, 
in Romans on the objective side. The ex- 
cursus on bishops and deacons seems lacking 
in logical force. The main proposition is that 
elders and bishops differ, the tter being 


It would have been’ 
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church officers, while the presbyterate de- 
notes a function only; ‘“‘an honorable and in- 
fiuential estate in the church, on the ground 
of age, duration of church membership and 
approved character. Only bishops are ‘ap- 
pointed.’ There is no appointment to the 
presbyterate.’’ 

The direct contrary being stated in Acts 
14: 23 and Titus 1:5, these passages are said 
to refer to the choosing of bishops from among 
the elder men. But this is eisegesis. Acts 
20: 17, 28 is strangely cited (without proof) as 
favoring the same conclusion, which it prima 
facie contradicts. 1 Tim. 5: 17 is similarly 
mistreated to show that “the bishops are 
reckoned among the elders, but the elders as 
such are not bishops.’’ These conclusions 
must be established otherwise, if at all. 

On the other hand, the book contains many 
examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted 
with the portion devoted to Philemon. Un- 
like most commentaries, this may wisely be 
read as a whole. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.] 

HISTORY 

A great work is done by popular courses of 
lectures in affording an opportunity to the 
specialist to summarize the results achieved 
in his field and to present them to the people. 
Afterwards when published they reach a 
wider circle and become permanent additions 
to literature. Some years ago representatives 
of various leading educational institutions 
organized an association to establish such 
courses of lectures on the history of religions. 
Two of these courses have already been given 
and have been so successful that arrangements 
have been made for lectures on the Hebrew 
religion by two of the most widely known 
Biblical scholars of Europe, Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne of Oxford and Prof. Karl Budde of 
Strasburg. 

Last winter Prof. Daniel G. Brinton of the 
University of Pennsylvania gave a series of 
six lectures entitled the, Religions of Primitive 
Peoples. They were enthusiastically received 
and now appear in book form. In ‘perusing 
them one notes several features due to their 
being lectures, such as uniform length, con- 
densed, simple and direct statements and the 
absence of detailed controversy. Perhaps 
the most prominent thought is that the hu- 
man mind is the same the world over; given 
the same products we always have the same 
results. So he explains similar myths and 
customs in widely separated tribes not as due 
to any prehistoric connection with each other, 
but as the ‘identity in the mental construc- 
tion of the individual man wherever he is 
found.’”? The book is full of explanations of 
the religious forms of primitive races and 
their representatives in our more highly devel- 
oped civilized religions. Much that belongs 
to the realm of the specialist is here treated in 
such a way as to bring it within the compre- 
hension of any educated man. The book is a 
model in the presentation of the results of the 
studies of other scholars, exact references be- 
ing given and credit warmly and censure 
courteously bestowed. In particular Dr. 
Brinton combats Prof. W. Robertson Smith 
in certain points, but heartily praises him in 


others. 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


The initial essay in The Poet’s Poet—who, by 
the way, is Browning—furnishes the title for 
a collection of essays by William A. Quayle 
[Curts & Jennings. $1.25], the perusal of 
which will yield unqualified pleasure to every 
lover of pure literature. The author gives a 
hostage to delight in his modest preface of less 
than a dozen lines by disclaiming that he has 
any new message, saying, simply: ‘‘ The words 
herein set down are expressions of loves, his- 
torical and literary.’’ One can believe it who 
studies these virile sketches of Browning, 
Shakespeare, Burns, Cromwell, William of 
Orange and others among men, and of George 
Eliot among women. In style and range of 
thought, in power of analysis and comparison, 
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in spiritual insight and intellectual stimulus 
the book holds high rank among its peers. In 
the space at command we can only hint at its 
richness and suggestiveness, but a single 
chapter—for instance, The Jew in Fiction— 
may be taken as a type of all. Browning’s 
Saul, Kingsley’s Hypatia, Lessing’s Nathan 
the Wise, Wallace’s Ben Hur and Zangwill’s 
Children of the Ghetto are a few of the char- 
acters laid under tribute in the study of a race 
““which has survived the wreck of thirty cen- 
turies and catastrophes unparalleled in his- 
tory, yet has no triumphant tomorrow.” The 
author maintains that he who would know 
the Jew must see him best and worst; mast 
meet him in the Ghetto as well as in the 
Rialto; in rags and as minister to kings; the 
villain, Anatoth, and the hero, Simonides. 
Equally strong in its inspirational value is the 
essay on the Psychology of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Unreal as his fictions are, they make 
us conscious that there is a moral order in the 
world, just as moral issues engage us in Lear, 
in Valjean, in John Inglesant, in Sidney Car- 
ton, in Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. Judged 
from either the literary or ethical standpoint 
it is a work to win admiration from thought- 


ful readers. 
DEVOTIONAL 


The sub-title of Peace, Perfect Peace[F. H. 
Revell Co. 25 cents] is A Portion for the Sor- 
rowing, and when one sees the name of Rey. 
F. B. Meyer as author he expects a reverent 
and helpful treatment of the problem of trouble 
in its various guises. This anticipation is not 
disappointed. Though the book is a little 
one, it carries much more consolation than 
many larger volumes on the same subject. 
Mr. Meyer does not remand sorrow to an 
imaginary realm, but-facing it in all its weari- 
someness he shows how faith in Christ en- 
ables one to bear it and profit by it. 

My Life in Christ [Cassell & Co. $3.50] is a 
bulky volume of extracts from the diary of 
John Lliytch Sergieff, better known as “‘ Father 
John,’ the beloved priest of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, whose piety, good works and 
transparent character have made him the 
idol of all classes of the Russian people, and 
given him a reputation far beyond Russian 
confines. The compiler would have done 
better to have arranged the quotations in a 
more systematic manner. But, even as they 
are, the reader will be delighted and profited 
by the spiritual truths revealed. As a dis- 
closure of what is possible to a loyal Ortho- 
dox Greek priest the book will be a surprise 
to those who know no good outside their own 


sect or nation. 
FICTION 


A new charm invests the inimitable story of 
Dombey and Son as it appears in volumes 
VIII. and IX. of the Gadshill edition of Dick- 
ens’s works [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $1.50 each]. An introduction by An- 
drew Lang, the original etchings and wood- 
euts by Cruikshank and others, with some 
additional illustrations by noted modern art- 
ists, clear type and broad margins, are fea- 
tures which make this edition of the immortal 
novelist unique and one of the most desirable 
ever issued. . 

A captivating and ennobling little romance 
is The History of the Lady Betty Stair, by 
Molly Elliot Seawell [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.25). Lady Betty, a highly-bred, piquant 
Scotch lassie, becomes lady-in-waiting to 
Marie Thérése at the period when the minia- 
ture court of Comte d’ Artois was transplanted 
to Holyrood. Here Betty loses her heart to 
Mons. De Bourmont, “one of those generous 
temperaments that can be upon the verge of 
falling in love with two women at onee.” He 
is taken captive by the girl’s beauty and 
naiveté, but when she discovers, partly 
through an intriguing courtier, that he mur- 
dered her brother in a duel, she exchanges the 
gay life at the palace for that of a Sister of 
Merey. Thirty years later they meet on a 
battlefield, he being transformed from a care- 
less, debonair lover into a silent, serious 
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soldier. During that long period of separa- 
tion their better selves had been born, and the 
closing chapter, in which he pins a splendid 
decoration of honor upon her nun’s garb, in 
the presence of thousands of veterans, rises to 
a high moral level that approaches the sub- 
lime. Dainty illustrations by De Thulstrup 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 


OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


Harper’s is made notable by Captain Ma- 
han’s study of The Strategic Features of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. The 
best of the fiction is William McClennan’s 
Spanish John. Charles Dudley Warner, in 
the Editor’s Study, pays his respects to EKd- 
ward Bellamy, cruelly suggesting that his 
vocation is that of a humorist and writer of 
fairy stories. 

Scribner’s comes with an illuminating ac- 
count of the recent Turko-Greek war written 
by Henry Norman, and another most sug- 
gestive chapter describing the experiences of 
Walter A. Wyckoff (now professor at Prinee- 
ton) when he was earning his living among 
laborers. J. Lincoln Steffens’s description of 
the Business of Making a Newspaper will 
not make one less pessimistic concerning the 
future of journalism, nor does it leave as 
pleasant a taste in the mouth as Prof. Bliss 
Perry’s article describing The Life of a Col- 
lege Professor. 


NOTES 
— Olive Schreiner is seriously ill. 


— Nansen will begin lecturing in this 
country next month. 


—— A bronze bust of John Boyle O’Reilly, 
by John Donoghue, will soon be placed in the 
Boston Public Library. 


— Rudyard Kipling and Thomas Hardy 
are such friends that they recently rambled 
through Dorsetshire together. 


—— Edward Bellamy has gone to Colorado 
to recuperate physically. A third edition of 
his book, Equality, is on the presses. 


—S. R. Crockett has just declined an 
offer of $30,000 made by Major Pond, who 
wished him to visit this country, lecture and 
read. 


— If Zola comes to us to lecture on The 
Love of Nations, as is threatened, may his 
manager have the experience of losing on his 
venture. 


— Tan Maclaren will preside at the open- 
ing lecture, in Liverpool, of Mr. George W. 
Cable’s course of readings and lectures which 
begin next spring. 

—— The German Government has sanctioned 
the plan of publishing a dictionary of all 
words found in hieroglyphic or hieratic writ- 
ing. Publication will not begin until 1908, 


—W. Robertson Nicoll, in the British 
Weekly, says there is no one in British jour- 
nalism to fill the place of the late R. H. Hut- 
ton of The Spectator, ‘‘none with the same 

_ versatility, literary power and Christian feel- 
ing, all in harmonious combination.”’ 


-—An Iona cross of Scotch granite has 
been erected over the grave of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe at’ Andover. Mrs. Stowe, when visit- 
ing the Duke of Argyll, saw this style of 
cross for the first time, and admired it so that 
her children have piously selected it as suit- 
able to mark her grave. 


— The British Weekly charges the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge with 
publishing a translation of a work by M. Mas- 
pero, the eminent Egyptologist, in which pas- 
sages were deliberately perverted and mis- 
translated in order to make it seem that 
M. Maspero was not in harmony with the 
higher criticism. 

— Mr. H. D. Traill is to edit a journal 
ealled Literature, which-will be published in 
England by the proprietors of the London 
Times and in America by Harper & Bros. Its 
first number will be issued the last of the 
month. The reviews are to be anonymous 
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usually, but adverse views over the signatures 
of the correspondents are to be welcomed. 
The record of new publications is to be madeas 
complete as possible, but all books issuing 
from the press are not to be reviewed. Neglect 
rather than denunciation is to be the fate of the 
worthless. This co-operation between the 
great London daily and the well-known and 
honored American house is significant. Har- 
per & Bros. will have in this new journal what 
so many of their rivals have long had—a dis- 
tinetively literary journal where they can ad- 
vertise freely and inexpensively. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE YOUNG MOUNTAINEERS. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. pp. 262. $1.50. 
UNCLE ’LISHA’S OUTING. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. pp. 308. $1.25. 
A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. By Os- 
car F. Adams. pp. 444. $3.00. 
THE FEDERAL JUDGE. By.Charles K. Lush. pp. 
355. $1.25. 
GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA-FIELDS. 
Hearn. pp. 296. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
EIGHT Books OF HOMER’S ODYSSEY. With in- 
troduction, etc., by Bernadotte Perrin and T. D. 
Seymour. pp. 262. $1.65. 
THE SECOND BOOK OF C4SAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Edited by W. C. Collar. pp. 96. 40 cents. 
THE SCIENCE OF DiscouRSE. By Arnold Tomp- 
kins. pp. 353. $1.10. : 
L..C. Page & Co. 
THE PRINCE OF THE PIN iBy' CO! 1. 
Sleight. pp. 159. 50 cents. 
PRACTICAL HINTS FOR YOUNG WRITERS, READ- 


By Lafeadio 


Boston. 
ELVES. 


ERS AND BOOK-BUYERS. By F. L. Knowles. 
pp. 75. 50 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 


DER BIBLIOTHEKAR. By Gustav von Moser. 
138. 30 cents. 

W. A. Wilde & Co. 

THE ROMANCE 

Griffis. 


pp. 


Boston. 
OF DISCOVERY. By William E. 
pp. 304, $1.50. 
Century Co. New York. 
THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. By W. H. Shelton. 


pp. 324. $1.50. 
A NEw BABby WORLD. Compiled by Mary M. 


Dodge. pp.199. $1.50. 
ereo. SKYLARK. By Jobn Bennett. pp. 380. 
ov. 
THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE. By H.C. Potter, 
D.D., LL.D. pp. 335. -$2.50. 
ee Arc. By M. Boutet de Monvel. pp. 47. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE BORDER WARS OF NEW ENGLAND. ByS. A. 
Drake. pp. 305. $1.50. 
AMERICAN NOBILITY. By Pierre de Coulevain. 
pp. 498. $1.50. 


LAsT CRUISE OF THE MOHAWK. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. pp. 278. $1.25. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 


My Srupio NRIGHBORS. 
pp. 245. $2.50. 
WHITE MAN’sS AFRICA. 


By William H. Gibson. 


By Poulteney Bigelow. 


pp. 271. $2.50. : 
THREE OPERETTAS. By H. C. Bunner. pp. 163. 
$2.50. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
How To BECOME LIKE CHRIST. By Marcus Dods, 
D. D. pp. 134. 50 cents. 
TOINETTE AND OTHER STORIES. 
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The Outlook at New Haven 


ON THE EVE OF THE BOARD MEETING 


Awakened from its summer slumbers by 
the incoming of Yale’s host of young men, the 
City of Elms is awaiting the coming’ of a 
somewhat different inroad. The eighty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Board, after 
an absence of twenty-five years from New 
Haven, will be the chief event of the year to 
New Haven Congregationalists. 

The first meeting of the Board was held at 
Farmington in 1810. In 1814-1818 and 1822 the 
meetings were held in lecture rooms of Yale 
College; in 1831 in the college chapel; in 1841 
in Center Church; and in 1872 in Music Hall. 

It is hard to predict with regard to the size 
of the’'meeting since so many will come to visit 
friends. Doubtless the many Congregation- 
alists who have sons at Yale will take the 
opportunity of visiting the city on this occasion. 

The headquarters will be at the New Haven 
House and the meetings will be held at the 
Hyperion Theater. The address of welcome 
on Tuesday will be given by Professor Fisher 
and the annual sermon by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton. A souvenir of New Haven is being 
prepared by the committee on printing, which 
will contain information as to the city and its 
university also articles on the Board and on 
New Haven Congregationalism. 

Sunday the pastors were all back and 
preached -to well-filled houses. During the 
summer Center and United Churches have 
held union services. Dr. Munger, who re- 
turned a week ago from his vacation in New 
Hampshire, preached last Sunday on Com- 
munion with God; and Dr. Smyth, who has 
spent a month under the shadows of Lafayette 
and her White Mountain sisters, spoke on the 
Lord’s Supper. Dr. McLane of Plymouth 
Church took the occasion of Rally Sunday to 
make an earnest appeal to his people for their 
support in the work of the church during the 
coming year. Dr. Twitchell’s theme was The 
Discerning and Sympathizing God. At the 
college chapel President Dwight addressed 
the incoming classes from Eph. 4: 1. ‘‘ Every 
true life,’ said he, ‘“‘is a divine calling. Your 
calling here is to become educated men.” 

Yale will probably have a few more students 
than last year, the total enrollment being nearly 
2,700. In the Divinity School the opening ad- 
dress was by Prof. E. L. Curtis on The Old 
and the New in Old Testament Study. ‘The 
scribe of today,’ said he, ‘‘ finds the old truths 
there as well as the new.’’ The attendance in 
this department of the university shows a 
slight falling off, due partly to the fact that it 
was deemed wise to reject several applicants 
for deficiency in scholarship. The entering 
class numbers about thirty. 

Six new men enter the Senior Class, which 
numbers thirty. There will be ten in the grad- 
uate class and six resident licentiates, four of 
whom are ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Several of the graduate students 
are pursuing courses for the university degree 
of Ph.D. In the entering class there is one 
Japanese and one Armenian. Two Scotchmen 
enter the Senior Class. Of the Junior Class 
Yale College sends six members, Colorado three 
and Amherst five. Other colleges represented 
are Williams, New York University, Oberlin, 
University of Toronto and Johns Hopkins. 
Last year’s graduates are settled, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions. At the meeting 
of the university corporation in June, Dr. 
B. W. Bacon, who last year served as in- 
structor of New Testament criticism and 
interpretation, was elected to a full professor- 
ship. 

Special lecturers for this year are President 
Tucker, who will deliver the Lyman Beecher 
course; Prof. John Bascom, on The Recast of 
Faith; Dr. G. W. Knox, on The Influence of 
Eastern Thought on Western Theology; and 
Archdeacon ©. C. Tiffany. Prof. T. K. Cheyne 
of Oxford will deliver a course before the 
university on The Religious Thought and Life 
of Israel After the Exile. 0,8. 
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For President 


PRESIDENT CARTER OF WILLIAMS 


If it may not be too presumptuous in one 
who is only a pastor among the multitude of 
pastors who support the American Board in 
prayers and gifts and appeals, I would like to 
suggest the name of Pres. Franklin Carter for 
Dr. Storrs’s successor. 

There are other names equally well known 
of men equally well fitted in personal qual- 
ities, but it seems to me that President Carter 
is the most available candidate, all things con- 
sidered, who has yet been named. He inherits 
the traditions of his predecessor at Williams 
-College, Pres. Mark Hopkins; he is a layman 
and would bring to the office the prestige of a 
layman rather than that of a theologian. At 
the same time he is fitted by training of his 
office and by personal gifts to take the chair 
of a great body and to direct large interests 
like those of our Board. Pacific in mind and 
manner, identified with no party or memory 
of a party among our churches, eloquent, 
clear-sighted and wise, why is he not an ideal 
candidate for the chair so long and honorably 
oceupied by Dr. Storrs? 


Newbduryport. A. W. HITcHcock. 


PRESIDENT TUCKER OF DARTMOUTH 

In the mention of presidential possibilities 
for the American Board there is one name 
which will oceur to manyPres. William J. 
Tucker of Dartmouth College. No better prec- 
edent is needed for turning in such a direction 
than the memory of the administration of 
Mark Hopkins. In the ranks of the ministry 
and foremost as a powerful preacher, he is 
practically a layman in the closeness of his 
contact with business measures and men. He 
has revealed in large degree a masterful in- 
sight into our present social and religious con- 
ditions, tact, courtesy and executive ability of 
the finest quality, and a magnetic influence 
over men in personal and publie address, es- 
pecially with the young. While not living in 
Boston, he would be as accessible to the head- 
quarters of the Board as is needful. He hasa 
wide and growing acquaintance in all parts of 
our land. He is in the prime of life, with his 
largest achievements before him. In this crit- 
ical hour in the history of this Board and of 
all missionary movements the office of presi- 
dent must not be given as a reward for any 
service, however splendid. The supreme test 
is fitness to lead commandingly in advance 
steps of enlargement and adjustment. These 
cannot even yet be clearly mapped out, but all 


know that they must soon come. Is not Pres- 
ident Tucker the fit leader? 
North Brookfield. Jowun L. SEWALL. 


DR. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON OF DETROIT 


As to the presidency of the Board, what 
better man can we find than Dr, Nehemiah 
Boynton? He is a man in the vigor of life, 
with experience on the Prudentiat Committee, 
and finely represents the younger life of the 
churehes. He is emphatically not a theologi- 
eal partisan, while his rare good sense in prac- 
tical things amounts almost to genius, as those 
who know him ¢an testify. This sanity, this 
unerring instinct for doing the right thing, 
alone would commend him for such a position ; 
while the fact of his years—not an inexperi- 
enced youth, neither a gray-haired patriarch, 
but a man in the fullness of his vigor—is it 
not precisely what we need? If this venera- 
ble organization is to renew its youth—as we 
hope—would not such a selection contribute 
to that end? 

Chicopee. H. G. Pinussury. 


WEBB OF BOSTON 


As The Congregationalist calls for other 
nominations for the presidency of the Ameri- 
ean Board, I gladly present the name of Dr. 
Edwin B. Webb. Years regt lightly upon 
him, and they have brought a wealth of ex- 
perience. Profoundly in love with the work 
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of foreign missions, minutely acquainted with 
the special work of our Board as chairman of 
the Prudential Committee, well known all 
over the mission world, honored and trusted 
at home by all denominations, strong in the 
faith, with time to give in loving service and a 
good presiding officer, he seems to be the fit- 
ting man to receive the mantle from Dr. 
Storrs’s shoulders. It ‘will fit him without 
being made over. 

New York. * SAMUEL H. VIRGIN. 


DR. CHARLES RAY PALMER OF NEW HAVEN 


Aman is now residing in New Haven who, 
in a wonderful degree, possesses the qualifica- 
tions mentioned by Dr. Noble as requisite for 
a president of the American Board. He is 
endowed with excellent judgment, thorough 
knowledge of business and marked executive 
ability. His counsels are highly prized in the 
Yale corporation, and his devotion to the 
Board has been often tested, especially in 
times of divided opinions and financial straits. 
He is free from the eares of a pastorate, is 
wise, prudent, earnest, and has leisure for the 
exacting duties of the position. I add his 
name—Rey. Charles Ray Palmer, D. D., of 
New Haven. Josepm DANA BARTLEY. 

Bradford, Mass. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 


While we have such clergymen as Drs. Me- 
Kenzie of Cambridge, Tucker of Dartmouth 
College, Carter, Behrends, Brand, Noble and 
Slocum, and such laymen as President Gates 
of Amherst, Judge Brewer, Samuel B. Capen, 
Judge Baldwin and Cyrus Northrop, yet 
there is one layman whose qualifications seem 
to me to place him in the front rank. It is 
Dwight L. Moody, the foremost Christian 
worker in this country or any country, 
whose sehools at Northfield are a continual 
fountain of missionary inspiration, who 
touches the hearts of the common people as 
does no other man, which is just what mis- 
sionary enthusiasm needs to be revived again, 
and who at the same time can reach the pock- 
ets of the rich as few men can with the 
cause he advocates. He is, besides, a master 
of assemblies, with a good sense and tact and 
genial humor whieh hold vast congregations 
under his spell satisfied that they are being 
wisely guided. I hope his name will be con- 
sidered. My ideal candidates would be Dr. 
William J. Tucker of Dartmouth College for 
president and Dwight L. Moody for vice-pres- 
ident. 

Exeter, N. H. 


GrorGE E. STREET. 


DR. MC KENZIE OF CAMBRIDGE 


You ask for nominations for the presidency 
of the Board. Why not name Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie? I nominate him. 

Washington. E. WHITTLESEY. 


DR. FISHER WITHDRAWS 


I seein The Congregationalist of this week 
an article from the pen of Rey. Dr. Noble of 
Chicago in which I am recommended in terms 
of eulogy for election to the office of president 
of the American Board of Missions. While I 
appreciate Dr. Noble’s more than generous 
estimate of my qualifications for this station I 
should, were it offered to me, be constrained 
for imperative reasons, which it is needless to 
enumerate, absolutely to decline to accept it. 
It appears to me, under the circumstances, 
proper to make this statement. I am sure 
that suitable candidates for this dignified and 
important post will not be wanting. The 
name of Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court 
has been mentioned in connection with the 
office, and other worthy names also have not 
unlikely been suggested. 

GreorGE P. FIsHeRr. 

Yale University, Oct. 2. 


Mr. William E. Hale of Chicago, who has 
been mentioned for the vice-presidency, writes 


7 October 1897 


to an intimate friend in this vicinity abso- 
lutely withdrawing his name, 


Y.P.S. Gag 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 17-23. “ Whatever He Would 
Like to Have Me Do.” Ex. 19: 1-8. 


The Christian who takes upon his lips the 


Endeavor pledge, of which this phrase forms 
a part, resigns thereby the right to choose the 
form of service which he will render his Master. 
That is the necessary preliminary to all worthy 
work. To go forward without divine instruc- 
tions is as disastrous as to plunge into battle 
without awaiting the command of the general. 
Much of the best work ever done for God in 
the world has been performed by men and 
women who would have chosen to do some- 
thing other than that which God enjoined 
upon them. Only the other day I had a letter 
from a young woman who desires to become 
self-supporting. She is willing to undertake 
anything, but said she would prefer some line 
of Christian work. The probabilities are that 
the occupation which may open to her will not 
be what is considered distinctively Christian 
work. The drudgery of a élerical position 
may be more distasteful than some form of 
missionary activity, but he who assigns dif- 
ferent tasks to his children often seems to 
chain down an eager spirit to a tiresome rou- 
tine, and says: ‘‘ Here is your place. Work 
out here your own salvation. Make your life 
here tell for me.’’ 

But resigning to God the choice of the kind 
of work does not relieve us from exercising 
common sense. Each is suited to certain 
forms of endeavor better than to others. How 
pathetic it is to find a person willing and eager 
to work, but altogether at a loss as to the defi- 
nite, immediate thing todo. The managers of 
employment bureaus say that the hardest per- 
sons to obtain situations for are those who 
say they can do anything. If we are in ear- 
nest about Christian work there is something 
right at hand to which we ought to be laying 
our hands. If we cannot see it ourselves let 
us go to our pastors, our Sunday school super- 
intendents, our Endeavor Society president or 
to some wise friend, who will be inventive 
enough to provide occupation for our willing 
hands and minds. Prayer helps, too, for in 
this way we become familiar with God, and 
the personal relation thus established enables 
him to direct us regarding specifie forms. of 
service. 

We need never, however, be at a complete 
loss regarding the things which he wants us to 
do. We may be sure that he always has 
longed and always will long to-see us help 
right the wrong that flaunts itself so openly, 
lift the burdens that weigh so heavily on great 
masses of people, sweeten the springs of home 
and social life and in every human relation 
reproduce the principles and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. This is what he wants us to do from 
this moment on. 


Biographical | 
REV. JAMES CILLEY EMERSON 


Mr. Emerson was born in Barnstead, N. 
Noy. 18, 1865, and died there Sept. 20. 
Senior year in Dartmouth ill-health foreed 
leave his studies. He, however, was not idle. 
beeame interested in his home neighborhood, 

sumed the leadership of Sabbath and week day 
services, and was successful in rallying the people 
and awakening in them the desire for church con- 
nections. A church was organized, and in 1893 he 
was ordained. The next year he accepted a call to 
Alton, N. H., where he labored, in eonjunetion with 
North Barnstead, two and one-half 
accepted a call to Deerfield, N. HL, . 
December, 1896. In about two montl 
health led him to seek the elimate - 
He was, however, not benefited by the ¢ 
and returned to his home, there to die. iH 
young man of sterling worth, ny 
entions, faithful. 


% 
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A Notable Sunday 
Episcopalians had the privilege of hearing 
Canon Gore of England at St. James Church 
and at Grace Church. He sustained his repu- 
tation asapreacher. Monday, at a lunch given 
by the Episcopal clergy, one of those present 
said that while he loved the Church of Eng- 
Jand he loved more the independence of the 
_ Episcopal Church in America, and that the 
Jatter would never consent to the primacy of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In reply Canon 
Gore said that few members of the Church of 
England desired the proposed elevation of the 
archbishop and that he fully appreciated the 
wish of American clergymen to remain inde- 
pendent. At Armour Mission it was rally day 
and 2,000 persons were present at the Sunday 
school. One of the surprises for a visitor to 
Chicago is the Sunday school at Armour Mis- 
sion. Not less surprising is the variety and ex- 
tent of work. Year after year the enthusiasm 
continues. HH has changed the character of 
that section of the city. Had it not been for 
this mission there would have been no Armour 
Institute, the value of whose work education- 
ally, economically and morally no one can 
rightfully estimate. For the Methodists the 
day was one to be remembered. They dedi- 
cated the beautiful St. James Church in Ken- 
wood. A year ago a few wealthy laymen 
decided to erect an edifice which should repre- 
sent their means and furnish a rallying center 
for Methodism in the southern section of the 
city. Sept. 26 was the day fixed for dedication. 
Sixty thousand dollars were wanted to pay 
last bills. A few men like N. W. Harris and 
George H. Swift decided that the money should 
be raised. The pastor preached the dedica- 
tory sermon and turned the audience over to 
Chaplain McCabe. Forty-three thousand dol- 
lars were secured inashort time. In the even- 
ing the $17,000 still lacking were obtained. Mr. 
Swift gave $12,000 and Mr. Harris $7,000. Other 
large subscriptions were made and many of 
$100 each. The fact that a church like this has 
been built up so rapidly and nearly.five miles 
_ from the center of the city suggests the removal 
which is steadily going on to the suburbs and 
the seriousness of the problems which the 
churches left behind are trying to solve. Sun- 
day morning Dr. Noble preached a remarkable 
‘sermon entitled Warp and Woof, in which he 
pointed out with great care the difference be- 
tween essential and unessential doctrines in 
our Christian faith. 


llinisters’ Meeting 

Attendance was large with the pastors of 
the leading churches nearly all absent. The 
time was given to Rev. Frank Crane of Trin- 
ity Methodist Church, who spoke on the 
church and present methods of church work. 
He said that we are accustomed to present the 
gospel as a gospel of getting, either here or in 
the future, and not enough as a gospel of giv- 
ing and of living self-sacrifice. He would 
have the church look after amusements, the 
education of the people, and insurance even. 
Through negligence he affirmed the church 
has lost the control of matters which were 
once in her hands and which ought to have 
continued there. 


_ The City Missionary Society 
At a well-attended conference between the 
directors and pastors and members of the 
larger churches, Sept. 27, President Curtiss 
and Secretary Armstrong made known the 
wants of the society for the remainder of the 
_year. There were addresses by Dr. Loba, 
R. J. Bennett, Esq., Dr. Noble and others. 
_ Emphasis was laid on the fact that before the 
close of the year $10,000 must be secured in 
order to enter upon the work of another year 
without debt. Brethren present did not seem 
at all disheartened by the outlook. The soci- 
ety, during the fifteen years of its existence, 
has organized fifty-five churches and aided 
twenty-two others. Those established now 
have a membership of 6,547, with over 14,000 
children in.their Sunday schools. Twenty- 
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one young men have been brought into the 
ministry from these churches. Twenty-four 
lots have been purchased and thirty buildings 
erected. At present the value of the property 
held in trust amounts to $228,000 less all in- 
debtedness, while the property held by the 
churches onee aided, but now caring for them- 
selves, amounts to $410,000 less indebtedness. 
Home expenses for these churches these fif- 
teen years have been $465,000 approximately, 
and their contributions to benevolence $32,632. 
And the society has expended since its organ- 
ization only $324,112. It has been greatly in- 
debted to its board of directors, to the ability 
and good judgment of its secretary, Rey. J. C. 
Armstrong, and to the enthusiasm and untiring 
energy of its president, Prof. Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, whose love of Hebrew does not. di- 
minish one whit his love for the new churches 
which under his direction are springing up 
throughout the city. 
At the Seminary 

The opening exercises were held Thursday, 
an address being given by Prof. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie on the Authority of the Apostolic 
Writings. He treated the topic with rever- 
ence and felicity, gave due weight to the 
opinions of Dr. Watson in The Mind of the 
Master and to those of Wendt, but showed 
very clearly that the apostles, after the resur- 
rection, received the Spirit of Christ and were 
made his authoritative witnesses just as truly 
as those who had been with him during his 
ministry, that, in fact, Christianity did not 
exist till after Jesus had risen from the dead. 
Prayer for the Conversion of the Jews 

A three days’ session has been held this 
week in the Chicago Avenue Church for the 
discussing of topics closely connected with 
the history of the Jews and the prospect of 
their speedy conversion to Christianity. Pro- 
fessors Marquis and Scott, Presidents Fisk 
and Blanchard, Drs. J. H. Barrows and Hen- 
son, Bishop Me?rill, Rev. J: M. Gray and Dr. 
Torrey were among the speakers. Some of 
the subjects were: The Inspiration of the 
Bible, The Times of the Gentiles, The Restor- 
ation of the Jews to Palestine, The Place of 
Russia and Babylon in Prophecy, Zionism 
and the Second Coming of Christ. While it 
would not be right to say that all who were 
interested in this conference are pre-millena- 
rians, it is true that many of them advocate 
the views of Scripture which pre-millenarians 
are known to hold. They are literalists in 
the extreme sense of that term and opposed to 
anything like the higher criticism. 
Moody Bible Classes 

A plan has been set on foot to interest large 
numbers of people the coming winter in the 
study of the Bible. Two general meetings to 
discuss the matter and to arrange for the or- 
ganization of the classes were held this week 
on the West Side. It is proposed to have 
these classes meet in the Chicago Avenue and 
Covenant Churches on the North Side, in the 
Immanuel Baptist Church, South Side, and in 
the First Congregational Church, West Side. 


_ The University of Chicago 


The twentieth convocation was held Oct. 1, 
Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D., gave the address 
and preached the convocation sermon on Sun- 
day also. This is a rare honor and was worth- 
ily bestowed. The subject of the address, the 
Unity of the World, was handled to the satis- 
faction of all who listened. The convocation 
exercises were held in the audience-room of 
the newly dedicated university Congregational 
church. It may be of interest to students of 
history to learn that Professor Von Holst, au- 
thor of a work on Constitutional History and 
a professor in the University of Chicago, has 
this week become an American citizen. He 
was born in Lithuania, Russia. Prof. James 
Orr, D. D., of Edinburgh is delivering be- 
fore the students of McCormick Seminary a 
course of lectures on The Development of 
Doctrine. 


Chicago, Oct. 2. FRANKLIN. 
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An Old Work in New Surroundings 

The new building, costing $50,000 and ac. 
commodating fifty patients, of the Cullis Con- 
sumptives’ Home, Dorchester, was dedicated 
Sept. 27, Bishop R. S. Foster offering the 
prayer. Rev. Drs. A. H. Plumb and Arthur 
Little also made addresses. It is an attractive, 
large structure, built in colonial style and hay- 
ing every modern convenience which can make 
the lives of its inmates hygienic and pleasant. 
The religious life of officers and patients will 
be ministered to by a chapel, in which a large 
memorial window to Dr. Cullis has been placed- 
The structure stands where the building stood 
in which Dr. Cullis began his work. It is 
paid for. It is thirty-three years since a poor 
man, homeless and ill with consumption, came 
to Dr. Cullis with his sad story. What should 
be done? The hospitals would not admit so 
hopeless a case and the man could nof*be left 
to die in the street. A small house was hired, 
and from this quiet beginning sprang the work 
which has given to thousands the privilege of 
spending their last days in a peaceful home 
and of hearing words of spiritual comfort and 
guidance whispered into their dying ears. 


Rey. B. Fay [ills to the Ministers 

Whether or not Mr. Mills is to draw the mul- 
titudes when he begins his Music Hall services, 
Oct. 17, can be determined only when that date 
arrives, but that there is a general eagerness 
to hear him at least once was shown by the 
overflowing audience in Pilgrim Hall last Mon- 
day morning. Over half a hundred persons 
stood throughout his thirty-five-minute ad- 
dress. In his audience there was a noticeable 
proportion of the conspicuously conservative 
men of the denomination. On the front row 
were such stalwart leaders as Drs. Plumb, 
Hamlin, Patrick and Furber. It could not be 
called an exuberantly enthusiastic audience, 
though Mr. Mills was listened to attentively 
and introduced most cordially by Rey. Daniel 
Evans, chairman of the meeting, who said that 
we Congregationalists ought to welcome the 
clearest exposition of any man’s view. If he 
differs from us we want know wherein he dif- 
fers. If he is to work elsewhere we want to 
bid him Godspeed. He announced that after 
the address there would be a chance for ques- 
tioning, but no chance for controversy. 

Mr. Mills’s address was a repetition of his 
address before the Saratoga Unitarian Confer- 
ence, his theme being The Mission to the Mul- 
titude. He stated the problem to be this: How 
may they who have give to those who have not? 
How may faith and hope and love be germi- 
nated in the vast multitudes of people? There 
are three views of a religious mission to the 
masses. One is that we have a special revela- 
tion which we are to impart to others. The 
second is that there is a special prelatical class 
set apart to convey amessage. The third con- 
ception is the enduement of power to stir men 
to find the truth for themselves. 

Any effective mission to the multitude must 
have a great message, a great personality and 
a great occasion. What was once moral is 
now unrighteous. What was once inspiring 
is now sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
We have outgrown the idea of God as a great 
man, but what have we to substitute for it? 
We believe in the immanence of God, the es- 
sential divinity of man, the triumph of right- 
eousness, the theory of evolution. It must be 
a positive, an inspiring and a practical gospel 
which we are to preach. Religions about 
Jesus can be discovered in about the same 
way as we purchase railroad tickets, but the 
religion of Jesus can be obtained only as he 
himself experienced it, The new message 
can be uttered in three great words—absolute 
faith, unlimited hope, abounding love. What 
the world needs to realize is that the order of 
things is a divine order, that there are germs 
of immortality in the meanest things. The 
multitude care no more for liberal platforms 
than for orthodox creeds. They are sick to 
death of printed religion. The only failure of 
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orthodoxy, which is also the failure of liberal- 
ism, is the failure to be religious. 

As respects the great occasion now con- 
fronting the church, Mr. Mills found it in the 
growing demands of democracy. We have 
come to the day of social consciousness and of 
the social conscience. 

The questioning was general and friendly, 
being participated in by Drs. Plumb, Patrick, 
Allbright, Wallace, Hill, Brodie and many 
others. Chairman Evans began the catechiz- 
ing process by asking; ‘‘Do you regard the 
revelation of God in Christ as the ultimate 
and final theory for his followers? ”’ : 

“I believe in the progressive revelation of 
God. We know Christ better than his early 
disciples. The Christ ideal is the highest and 
best theory we have now, but I should not 
want to affirm that we will never have any- 
thing better.” 

“What is your power to realize the social 
ideal? ”’ 

“The eternal power—the Holy Spirit.’’ 

“In so far as your statement of your mes- 
sage contains positive elements, how does it 
differ from the message of evangelical minis- 
ters over the country?”’ 

After pondering a moment, Mr. Mills said 
he thought his message had a larger faith. 

“Would you advise a Congregational minis- 
ter to give up his field and work in independ- 
ent lines? ”’ 

“By no means.”’ 

‘““What would you say was the condition of 
salvation ?’”’ 

“What I have always said—yielding your- 
self to your ideals.”’ 

“Do you pivot your suecess on your exalt- 
ing of the divinity of man or on exalting Jesus 
Christ? ”’ 

“T would not contrast them.’’ 

“To what do you ascribe your success as an 
evangelist ? ’’ 

“To the simplicity and the gentleness of my 
sermons and to the fact that I put the snapper 
in the right place.’’ 


Andover and Harvard 

Prof. George Harris, president of Andover 
Seminary, and President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College will represent our denomination on 
the board of preachers at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the coming year. Those who are 
aware of the strained relations between Har- 
vard and Andover earlier in the century will 
not fail to see considerable significance in the 
fact that the president of the faculty of that 
seminary has been invited to interpret Chris- 
tianity to those of the students of Harvard 
who care to improve the opportunities which 
that institution offers for cultivating the reli- 
gious life. Professor Harris made his intro- 
ductory address last Sunday evening after Rey. 
Dr. Moxom had preached an inspiring sermon 
from the text in Matt. 5: 48. 

Professor Harris’s theme was a comparison 
between the attitude of the educated men of a 
hundred years ago and thirty years ago toward 
religion with the attitude of educated men of 
today. He did not find it difficult to show that 
there has been a marked change. Professor 
Harris holds that as the result of the better 
understanding that now exists between profes- 
sors of science and exponents of religion each 
has gained from the other. Science has be- 
come spiritualized and religion rationalized. 
Professor Harris unmistakably accepts the 
theory of evolution with all that it implies, 
holding that as it affects our conception of 
God it gives us one far nobler than the ancient 
conception, and as it affects the religious liter- 
ature commonly known as the Bible it no 
longer necessitates any defensive attitude and 
fosters a theory of inspiration which appeals 
to all sane men. 


At Shawmut Church Dr. Barton resumed 
Sunday his class on The Neglected Portions 
of the Bible, which last year became quite 
a feature. This year he will take up The 
Poetry of the Bible. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 11, 
10 A.M. Addresses by Professors Scott and Curtiss of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. The German Work will 
be presented by Professor Eversz. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 10.30 A. M. 
and at2 P.M. Among the speakers will be Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, Miss Virginia Dox, Miss D. E. Emerson, Mrs. 
Charlotte E. L. Slocum and Mrs. C. L. Goodell. A full 
attendance is desired. 


SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, W. Newton, Oct. 21. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MIssSIONS eighty-eighth annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Oet»12-15. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Detroit. Ad- 
dresses will be given by missionaries, secretaries, Drs. 
Jobn Henry Barrows, Francis E. Clark, Mr. John R. 
Mott and President Storrs. Important committees will 
report. Accommodations can be secured at these rates: 
New Haven House, #4, possibly less; Hotel Majestic, $3, 
possibly less; Tontine Hotel, central, large, European 
plan, rooms #1 per day and upward; Tremont Hotel, 
$2.50; Arlington, $2; Hotel Garde, new, near the rail- 
road station, $2 and $2.50; boarding houses, $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day. Address the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., New 
Haven, Ct. The railroads grant a rate of a fare and a 
third. The purchaser will pay full fare to New Haven, 
and must paged of the agent selling the ticket a cer- 
tificate, which will be viséd at the place of = beta in 
New Haven, so that a return ticket can be purchased for 
one-third fare. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting addresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in regard to the various fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
church, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth 
Chureh. A cordial invitation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona fide attendants, and a large representation is antici- 
pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 

oing to Minneapolis, It is necessary that each one pay- 
4 full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should he sent in at once. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Friday, Oct. 8. 
Utah 


Salt Lake, _, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
California, South’n, Redlands, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 


Nebraska, York, Monday, Oct. 18. 
New Mexico, San Rafael, Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Marion, ‘Wednesday, Nov. 10. 


Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ROom 
No. 32, Congregational House.- Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FO REIGN 
MIssions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
ee House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
pe the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty, academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian Schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocirTy.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Counell, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 


al 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 
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THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOLETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Satlors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A, M., Bible study, 


3e.M. Sunday services, us hours. eve 
evening except Saturday. B 

Haven. Is a Congregational society to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 4 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, - 


fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: *1 
bequeath to the Bost n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe applied to the charitable usesand Ng Noo 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., i 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


It is the testimony from some States that 
their best annual meetings are those held in 
the smaller country places, where the body of 
delegates seems usually to be larger and more 
enthusiastic, and not so likely to be lost sight 
of as in the busy life of a large city. Minne- 
sota’s trial this year will encourage a repe- 
tition of its great autumn outing. 

A St. Louis pastor is taking wise measures 
to interest the men in his congregation, as 
well as young people both within and outside 
his parish. How preferable this course to 
that of spending one’s time and strength in 
wailing over the scarcity of men in the 
churches and the difficulty of holding the 
young! 

It will be better appreciated under what 
stress that Southern State association at its 
annual meeting has just contributed generously 
to one of our missionary societies when it is 
known that last year the churches of that body 
had to forego the benefits of the yearly minutes 
owing to the expense involved. 

In the phenomenal pledging in one day of 
over $10,000 to Windom Institute at the meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Association the greatest 
praise is declared to be due to Secretary Frank 
L. Ferguson, who, when all hesitated, made 
himself responsible for the first $1,000, and 
thereby kindled a flame. 

The circumstances prove the mutual need of 
each other which for a time has existed be- 
tween two Illinois churches. The practical 
way in which the want has been supplied will 
doubtless result in a power for righteousness 
which before could only be longed for. 

The era of prosperity has evidently reached 
Nebraska. Some of its churches seem to have 
engaged in farming at just the right time. 
We hope the sowing now done by others will 
be equally blessed. 

It is hard for Easterners, deluged at this 
season with religious gatherings of all sorts, 
to realize the isolation of many churches in 
the far West, such as our report of the Idaho 
Association suggests. 

If we could profit oftener by the regret of 
others, how speedily we would act upon such 
a hint as comes from a historic town in 
eastern Massachusetts. 

A North Dakota pastor reaches his hand 
across the State line to help a struggling 
church in Minnesota. Might not his be called 
an interstate parish? 

In his announcements for prospective dis- 
courses an Ohio pastor has struck near to the 
thought of those whom he would have as 
hearers. ; - 

Our seminaries are getting under way. The 
hearty welcome given the new men by the 
upper classes is a feature to be noted. 

The record of such summer work as a Boston 
suburban church has made this season must be 
a matter of great gratification. ~ 

Such a rally as a New Jersey church held 
will have more than a temporary effect. 


REVERSAL OF ACTION ON DR. BROWN 


The Dubuque Association, holding its au- 
tumnal session in Manchester, voted, Sept. 28, 
seventeen to seven, to reconsider and rescind 
its action in receiving and dismissing to the 
Chicago Association Rey. Dr. ©. O. Brown. 
The next day the association voted to rescind 
this vote also and adopted the following reply 


to a communication from the Bay Conference 


of California: 5 


The Dubuque Association of C 
Churches and Ministers to the E 
ence of California: Greeting. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication in reference to our action in re- 
ceiving into our membership Rey. C. O. Brown, 
D. D., and in granting him a letter to the Chi- 
cago Association. In reply we would say as 
follows: 

1. In the fear that our action has the tend- 
ency to weaken our polity, we express our 
regret for the same. So far as that action was 
irregular or does impair our Congregational 
order, we would apologize to the entire sister- 
hood of churches. 

2. We have not intended any discourtesy to 
the Bay Conference, however our action may 
have seemed to you, and we wish to live at 
peace with all sister bodies in the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. 

3. We cannot accede to your request to re- 
scind our action, for Dr. Brown has now 
passed beyond our jurisdiction, having been 
received by the Chicago Association and hay- 
ing ceased to have any connection with this 
association. 

4. We look with hopeful anticipations to the 
findings of the council called to meet to con- 
sider the original question of difference be- 
tween us as being likely to open a way to the 
correct settlement of all other differences be- 
tween us, and pending the decision of this 
council we do not deem it wise to call another 
council. 

Wishing you grace, mercy and peace, we 
remain your brethren in Christ. 


MINNESOTA’S MEMORABLE MEETING 


For a year the Congregational clans of the 
North Star State have been looking forward 
to their annual meeting to be held in the west- 
ern section of the State. Montevideo is 133 
miles west of the Twin Cities, in the midst of 
home missionary churches. The association 
has never before met in this section of the 
State, and so great efforts were made to have 
a representative meeting for Sept. 28-30. A 
special train was secured from the T'win Cities 
at one-fourth the regular fare. As a result 
our forces were enthusiastic, and instead of 
gathering the usual 100 or 150 delegates there 
were over 400 from the 200 churches. 

Montevideo, a town of 2,000 people, is beau- 
tifully located in the midst of an old Indian 
reservation, one of the richest sections of the 
‘State. Not often does a place of this size open 
its hospitable arms to such a large delegation, 
and our three days will always be memorable 
for Christian good will and unbounded hospi- 
tality. Rev. J. W. Todd is pastor of the local 
church. Dean Horace Goodhue of Carleton 
College was moderator and Mr. Harrington 
Beard of Minneapolis chairman of the business 
committee. The annual sermon by Rev. J. A. 
Stemen from the words of Luke, ‘“‘And as 
they spake these things he himself stood in 

the midst of them,’’ was an unfolding of Jesus, 
anew revelation of God—a new revelation of 
man and man’s co-operation with God. 

In the review of the year the general reli- 
gious condition of the churches, especially in 
the country, was quite encouraging. Revivals 
and large accessions were reported from many 
fields and scarcely a discouraging note was 
heard from any part of the State. Financially 
our churches have had an opportunity to show 
their pluck and bravery, and they have done 
it well. Dollar wheat has not only turned our 
faces toward prosperity, but it has given a 
new material and spiritual impetus to all the 
churches from the prairie to the city church. 

The association was favored with earnest 
addresses from representatives of our differ- 
ent boards. But we were peculiarly fortunate 
in haying with us for two days Rev. J. H. Bar- 
rows, D.D., who gave his address on The 
Christian Battle in Asia, and conducted a 
“question hour.’””? Dr. Barrows’s symmetrical 
character and his masterful hold on the great 
missionary problem are such as to make his 
message to our home churches of incalculable 
value. He has seen through his own eyes the 
almost overwhelming difficulties in the way of 
bringing Asia to Christ, but there is not a syl- 
lable of despair in all that he says. No note 
of discouragement finds a place in his song of 

the Lord’s battle in Asia. His addresses 
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made a profound impression by a new picture 
of the vast progress Christ’s kingdom is mak- 
ing in the far East. 

One of the most brilliant and suggestive ad-. 
dresses of the meeting was by Rev. S. G. 
Smith, D.D., on The Contribution of the 
Nineteenth Century to Theological Thought. 
In a remarkably forceful way he showed this 
tendency in the departments of philosophy, 
psychology, theology, biology and literature. 

In the Bible school hour Dr. M. B. Damon 
of Minneapolis gave a splendid paper on Old 
Testament versus the New for Primary In- 
struction. Mrs. Mary P. Hunt of St. Paul 
also presented in an interesting way a helpful 
paper on the Newer Methods of Sunday 
School Education. 

The woman’s home and foreign missionary 
periods were filled with good cheer and en- 
couraging financial reports in spite of hard 
times. Mrs. H. 8. Caswell of New York gave 
a stirring address on Home Missions. Mrs. 
E. S. Williams of California brought a cheer- 
ful word to her old-time Minnesota friends. 
Miss Nutting of Turkey and Miss Wright of 
Chicago gave addresses on foreign missions. 

Windom Institute, the only academy of our 
church in the State, is located at Montevideo. 
For eleven years this school has been making 
a brave struggle for existence. The last four 
years have been unusually. hard. 

The school is in the midst of a large section 
of country 100 miles in diameter, where about 
eighty per cent. of the population is Scandina- 
vian, and being an agricultural community 
the academy undertakes to educate the boys 
and girls from the farms. 

For five or six years Windom has been stag- 
gering under a $14,000 debt, and within the 
past six months the trustees have been seri- 
ously thinking of closing the school for lack of 
funds. But the present splendid outlook and 
the heroic self-sacrifice of Principal Headley 
and his teachers so stirred the hearts of the 
association that in the name of the Lord and 
by his Spirit they rose up as one man and 
pledged over $10,300 more than enough to 
cover the entire present floating indebtedness. 

This day marks the turning point on the 


way to enlarged usefulness and deserved suc-. 


cess. The next step ought to be an endow- 
ment of $50,000 to place the school on a perma- 
nent basis of invaluable service. 7 

- Strong temperance resolutions were passed, 
especially favoring the Anti-Saloon League. 
The memorial from eighteen corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board, asking for a 
State organization, was heard and an inter- 
mediate measure adopted. One man was 
chosen from the association with -power to 
add one name from each conference in the 
State, thus forming a committee which shall 
co-operate with the Board in pushing foreign 
missionary interests. 

Rey. J. E. Smith gave a stirring address on 
Personal Character in Education, and Rey. L. 
L. West, D. D., closed the program with an 
address of power on The Fellowship of the 
Spirit. Enthusiastic, practical, spiritual, hope- 
ful and loyal are the terms which fairly de- 
scribe our forty-second meeting. Ji =A By 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


According to a custom inaugurated last year, the 
Senior and Middle Classes on the evening of Sept. 
28 gave a reception to the Junior Class in Seminary 
Chapel. Welcome addresses were given by Mr. 
Hayes, Senior; Mr. Peardon, Middler; Rev. D. P. 
Hatch; Rey. C. H. Cutler and Professor Paine. Mr. 
L, V. Farnsworth responded for the Juniors. A 
short musical program was given. The local Con- 
gregational churches were well represented. 


Andover 


Professor Churchill’s work in homiletics has been 
extended to include the lectureship on pastoral 
theology.—The course on theological encyclope- 
‘dia, begun last year, has been continued.— 
The elective course in the history of religions 
is changed to the first half-year.—Professor 
Hincks is the seminary ‘preacher this month. 
The annual reception to the new men of the sem- 
inary is to be held at the house of Professor Harris 
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under the auspices of the Society of Inquiry.—— 
W. E. Stevens has been elected secretary of the 
Society of Inquiry.—tThe system of tabulating the 
names of the occupants of the different rooms by 
means of a card catalogue will be continued this 
year.—HElectric lights have been put into the 
library, the lecture-rooms and the entries of the 
dormitories. Lectures are to be suspended during 
the session of the American Board for the benefit of 
the students. 


Oberlin 


By recent action of the faculty the minimum re- 
quirement for giaduation has been raised from 1,280 
hours to 1,440 hours, or 15 hours a week through 
the course.—Professor Gates offers a course of 
Old Testament exegesis in English to those mem- 
bers of the classical course who do not elect He- 
brew. Two short courses in Biblical theology are 
also required of them.—The usual reception to 
new men was held Sept. 28 and was of especial 
interest. Professor Currier reported his European 
tour and Professor Swing his visit to the Sandwich 
Islands. Others urged the maintenance of a deep 
spiritual life in the seminary for the year. 


Pacific 


Professor Nash’s class in homiletics has daily 
papers by the members on great preachers.— 
The Students’ Missionary Society reorganized last 
Thursday for the new year.—The students’ prayer 
meeting has begun regular meetings.——The uni- 
versity Bible class in the Congregational church at 
Berkeley was opened Sunday before last by Profes- 
sor Foster with a talk on the Authorship of the 
Pentateuch. He continued last Sunday with the 
general lessons of the history of early Israel.— 
The seminary has had an address from Rey. W. D. 
P. Bliss of Boston on Christian Socialism.——F. W. 
Reid, a student and State secretary of the Y. P.S. 
C. E., recently visited Los Angeles in the interest of 
the C. E. Sabbath observance movement. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.—Norfolk Conference met at South Brain- 
tree, Sept. 28. Topics were: The Spiritual Side and 
the Social Side of the Church, The American Bible 
Society, The Use of the Lord’s Day in Our Family 
and Religious Life. There were reports on various 
allied topics. 


N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Susquehanna 
Association was held in Maine, Sept. 28, 29. The 
topics were: The Bible Message to Children, The 
Bible in Public Worship, The Bible in Prayer Meet- 
ing, Our Tendencies Toward Liturgical Worship, 
The Need and Possibility of Revivals, Notes of 
European Travel. Rey. A. F. Eastman preached 
the sermon. The H.M. S., the A. B. C. F. M. and 
the C.S.S. and P.S. were represented in instruct- 
ive addresses. The Woman’s Board held an open 
meeting with 81 delegates present. 


Inp.—The Northwest Association met in Hobart, 
Sept. 27, 28. Rev. F. E. Bigelow preached the ser- 
mon. The reports from the churches were of an 
unusually encouraging nature and showed progress 
in self-support. The subjects were: The Unused 
Opportunities of the Church, Breaking into the 
Chureh, The Children of the Church, The World- 
wide Work, Where Shall We Put the Emphasis? 
The Mission of Congregationalism in the West, Re- 
vivals, The Prayer Meeting, The C. E. Work, and 
Social Life of the Church. Rey. G. R. Wallace also 
preached an evening sermon. 


Io.—Denmark Association was entertained at its 
fall meeting by the church in Clay. The opening 
sermon, Sept. 21, was preached by Rev. S. A. Miller. 
Topics were: Evangelists and Their Work, Wom- 
an’s Work in Foreign Missions, Temperance, Home 
Missions, Do We Need the Bible and How Much of 
It? How to Bring the Larger and Smaller Churches 
into Closer Fellowship. 


The fall meeting of Davenport Association was 
held at De Witt, Sept. 27-29. The general topic 
was A More Orderly Polity. It was divided into 
such themes as: The Function and Influence of 
the Local Association, The Council, Intent, Disuse, 
Substitutes, The Associational Council, Closer 
Fellowship, Finding.a Pastor, The Association 
and the H. M.S. These themes were sub-divided 
and provoked full discussion, which indicated a de- 
sire to make stricter associational rules and a pur- 
pose to guard the door to the pulpit more jealously. 
Resolutions were passed adopting Ross’s Manual 
as the standard and recommending it to the 
churches. A standing committee on credentials 


‘and pastoral supply was appointed, with the double 


function of examining the credentials of all candi- 
dates to membership in the association and of co- 
operating with churches seeking pastors. The 
chairman is Rey. J. M. Hulbert of Clinton. 
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N. H.—The Ascutney Club held its ladies’ day fall 
meeting at West Lebanon, Sept. 27. The meeting 
was unique from the fact that the ladies had the 
entire control of the interesting literary and musical 
program. Mrs. M. E, Woodman of West Lebanon 
read an interesting paper on the Colonial Period, 
Mrs. M. D. Bisbee of Hanover a paper of great 
merit on A Group of Scotch Writers, and Mrs. C. M. 
Palmer of Sharon, Vt., an enjoyable poem. Other 
ladies gave fine violin and whistling solos and a 
duet on the piano. This program with the social 
features made the occasion one of great interest 
and enjoyment. 

Vr.—The Club of Western Vermont held its an- 
nual meeting at Pittsford, Sept. 28. The subject 
was Publie Schools. Mason 8S. Stone of Montpelier, 
State superintendent of education, made an in- 
teresting address. Dr. G. N. Boardman of Pitts- 
ford spoke on Moral and Religious Instruction in 
the Schools. He was followed on the same subject 
by Principal Landon of the Burlington High School 
and Rey. C. H. Peck of North Bennington. These 
were followed by general discussion, after which 
dinner was served to the members of the club and 
their guests. 

Minn.—The 19th annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Club was held Sept. 27 with First Church, 
Minneapolis, the women of Como Avenue Chureh 
entertaining. Rev. S. G. Smith was chosen presi- 
dent, and Rey. J. A. Stemen was re-elected secre- 
tary. The address of Rey. J. H. Barrows, D. D., on 
Christianity and Oriental Religions, as Seen by a 
Traveler and Student in the East, was a masterly 
presentation before an audience of 600, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 499.) 


CHARLESTOWN.— Winthrop resumes the services 
of the fall with its pulpit unfilled. Last Sunday it 
was supplied by Rey. C. D. Crawford of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Massachusetts 


WeEst NEWTON.—Second has begun to use its re- 
modeled chapel, which furnishes 12 convenient 
classrooms for the Sunday school. 


WAKEFIELD.—The Good Citizenship Club made 
its third “historical pilgrimage” last week, visiting 
Harvard University and points of historical interest 
in Old Cambridge. For several years this church 
has been much interested in the Fresh Air move- 
ment. During the last summer it provided outings 
for 450 mothers and children, the largest number 
entertained by any church about Boston. Since 
Jan. 1 65 persons have united with the church. 
Rey. A. P. Davis is pastor. 

ConcorD.—Trinitarian held, Sept. 30, its sixth 
annual reunion under its present pastor, Rey. G. A. 
Tewksbury. Addresses were made by the pastor 
and by Dr. Thomas Sims of Melrose. Before the 
public services a reception was held by the pastor 
and his wife, and at the close refreshments were 
served in the church parlors. The house was well 
filled and the general impression seemed to be one 
of regret that these reunions had not been begun 
years before. 


NEWBURYPORT.—North. The 17th anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rev. C. P. Mills was observed 
enjoyably in the social rooms of the church last 
week. Mr. Mills is to stand again for election to 
the legislature this fall as the representative of his 
district.——Belleville. The attendance at Sunday 
school Rally Sunday was 365, including 26 from the 
home department. Each class responded at roll- 
eall with a class motto adopted for the year. Last 
Sunday night Mrs. M. G. Papazian of Aintab, Tur- 
key, drove over from her old home in Rowley and 
spoke instructively to a large audience regarding 
mission work in Turkey during and after the mas- 
sacre. Her husband is pastor of the Second Church 
in Aintab and for over a year spoke each Sunday 
morning in a Gregorian church to congregations 
which averaged 5,000 persons. 


LOWELL.—Highland. The social life of this 
church was apparent at the Men’s. Rally last week. 
Every male member was placed on one of the five 
committees of the rally, and 425 people were seated 
at the weill-loaded tables. After supper Rey. C. 8. 
Frost of the Free Baptist Church urged the tithing 
system to meet the financial needs of the church, 
and Rey. W. A. Bartlett of the Kirk Street Church 
spoke on the social needs of the church. In behalf 
of the ladies the pastor and his wife were presented 
with a large assortment of canned fruit.——Z/Viot. 
Rey. John M. Greene, D. D., pastor of this church, 
was the preacher at the funeral of Rey. Dr. Robert 
Court, who has been for 23 years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Greene is the only pas- 
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tor in the city whose pastoral service has been 
longer than Dr. Court’s, and the two have been 
close friends. 


BRADFORD.—The pulpit of Rev. J. ms _Kingsbury 
was supplied last Sunday by Prof. I. N. Carleton, 
principal of the Carleton School of ie city. The 
sermon was helpful and inspiring. 


ATLANTIC.—Memorial is waking to new life and 
vigor with the enthusiasm of its new pastor, Rey. 
J. H. Whitaker. Since June 1 the congregations 
hgve steadily increased until they have more than 
doubled. Sept. 26, after a forceful sermon by the 

pastor, a debt of $400 was raised in a few minutes 
by subscription. 


WRENTHAM.—Special services were held last 
week under the lead of Rev. E. E. Davidson, evan- 
gelist, which have resulted in about 60 persons, in- 
cluding several heads of families, determining to 
lead a Christian life. The church is alive to its re- 
sponsibility in caring for these. Rev. E. C. Hood is 
pastor. 


ENFIELD.—Sept. 26 was observed as Rally Sun- 
day by the Sunday school. More than 200 persons 
responded to the roll-call, of whorl about 60 were 
members of the primary department. At the morn- 
ing service the pastor spoke of the value and im- 
portance of Sunday school work. Rey. G. H. Hub- 
bard is pastor. 


WORCESTER.—Old South. Rally day was ob- 
served by the Sunday school. Dr. A. Z. Conrad has 
begun a series of six sermons for Sunday evenings 
on Why I Believe the Bible. 1. Because of Its Com- 
manding and Controlling Position. 2. Its Origin. 
Preservation and Transmission. 3. Its Supernatu- 
ralism. 4. Its Invinecibility and Indestructibility, 
5. Its Revolutionary and Evolutionary Power. 6. 
Manuscripts, Mounds and Mummies.— Pilgrim 
gave a dollar social on Sept. 28, which took the form 
of a reception to Dr. and Mrs. Lewis.—Y. W. C. A. 
There has been hard work by the friends of this 
institution since last spring, when Mr. E. A. Good- 
now added to his many previous benefactions a 
pledge of $5,000 if they would secure by Oct. 1 other 
contributions sufficient to pay the debt of $19,000. 
The full amount has been secured and now the asso- 
ciation, free from debt and equipped with a magnifi- 
cent building, can turn all its energies to its noble 
work.—Y. M. C. A. held a Scotch service on Sept. 
26. Dr. McCullagh assisted in, the service and Dr. 
Lewis preached the, ser mon.on A Sunday in a sad 
tish Home. vs vg 

Maine 


AUBURN.—Siath Street. Rey. L. J» Thomas has 
resigned his charge of this church, which he has 
served faithfully smce 1885. Previously he was 
settled at Castine and in Michigan. He now goes 
to» Peabody, Mass. 

BANGOR.—Mrs. C. H. Wheeler and Miss Emily C. 
Wheeler visited friends here a few days and the lat- 
ter spoke at the First Church, the Y. M. C. A. and 
Hammond Street, where she addressed a union 
meeting. 

THOMASTON.—A State’s prison chapel has been 
built and interesting dedicatory services were held 
by most of the local pastors with music by the 


_ prison choir. 


CAPE ELIZABETH.—Bethany has voted to trans- 
fer to Bethany Church, South Portland, all its prop- 
erty and annul its articles of incorporation. 


New Hampshire 


LEBANON.—The 129th anniversary of the church 
organization was celebrated at the annual reunion 
and roll-call Sept 24, calling together the largest 
number of church members ever assembled here on 
alike occasion. An enjoyable social hour was fol- 
lowed by a collation in the chapel, after which came 
reports of the various departments. The Sunday 
school has a membership of 207—an increase over 
the previous year of 31. Six have united with the 
chureh, all from the C. E. Society, which numbers 
124, with 60 in the Junior Society. Benevolent con- 
tributions amounted to nearly $500. Attendance 
on Sabbath and week day services is large and the 
general interest in church work is such as to give 
great encouragement. Rally Sunday was duly 
observed by interesting and profitable exercises. A 
home department has been organized. 


GREENFIELD.—A new Mason & Hamlin organ, 
with two banks of keys, has recently been put into 
the chureh as the gift of Mrs. Flora Swift of Boston, 
and on Sept. 26 the oceasion was duly celebrated 
and the quality of the instrument shown. Rey. Dr. 
Dickerman, the present supply, gave a dedicatory 
address in which he advocated a higher style of 
music for our churches. The sermon which fol- 
lowed was greatly enjoyed by the large andience. 
A pleasant farewell reception was recently ten- 
dered to Rey. and Mrs. P. R.Crowell, who had been 
visiting for a brief time among old parishioners, 


Rev. J. 


Colby’ 
preached his farewell sermon Sept. 26. The next 


evening, at the chapel, a parting reception was 


MARLBORO.—The pastor, 


given him and his family, at w affectionate 
words were spoken not only by his own people but 
by the Methodist pastor and other friends. The 
local lodge of Odd Fellows to which he belonged 
made him a generous gift. Mr. Colby has returned 
to Andover Seminary for a while, awaiting an op- 
portunity for further service. 


LirTLETON.—The pastor, Rey. J. H. Hoffman, is 


preaching a series of sermons on The Atonement 


and proposes to follow them by others on such sub- 
jects as God, Sin, Repentance, Salvation and The 


Holy Spirit. On a recent Sabbath morning Judge ~ 


Bennett of Boston gave an interesting and timely 
discourse on The Four Gospels from a Lawyer's 


Standpoint, illuminating the subject with impres- — 


sive and helpful illustrations. 
Vermont 


, RuTLAND.—The Vermont Branch of the Woman’s 
Board held its 21st annual meeting with this 
church Sept. 28, 29. Mrs. Hume of India and Mrs. 
Gulick of Spain gave interesting addresses. An 
Hour of Retrospect comprised a Twenty-five Years’ 
Review by the first secretary, recollections of the 
early days by some of the original members, and 
messages from our missionaries. Mrs. Henry Fair- 
banks of St. Johnsbury is the newly elected presi- 
dent. 


BENNINGTON.—The summer work in the Green 
Mountain district, promoted by the Sunday school, 
has been prosperous under the charge of A. J. Hig- 
gins. Visitors from Boston haye co-operated. Once 
a month during the season the Senior Endeavor 
Society has held its meetings in outside fields, and 
in all cases the reports have been encouraging. 


BRATTLEBORO.—Nearly 300 persons were pres- 
ent Rally Sunday, including the home department. 
The roll-call of classes, selections by a male quar- 
tet, recitations and songs by members of the school! 
and a 10-minute review of the quarter’s lessons 
filled the hour with interest. 


DUMMERSTON.—Rey. P. F. Barnard has been en- 
gaged for another year. He was ordained 50 years 
ago, but still serves as minister and pastor with 
fidelity and acceptance. 


Rhode Island — 


PROVIDENCE.—Beneficent. The Chinese C. E. So- 
ciety, numbering 40, gave a reception to the regular 
C. E. Society one evening last week. A Chinese 
orchestra furnished some of the musie and the liter- 
ary and musical program by members of beth socie- 
ties was interesting. —Pilgrim. A postal card no- 
tice sent to each household ealling attention to the 
Thursday evening service brought out a large gath- 
ering. The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Society 
made its first meeting a thank offering meeting and 
$36 were gathered.— Plymouth. Rey.S. H. Wood- 
row had a splendid trip to the convention in Cali- 
fornia, including a bicyele run to Santa Cruz, a visit 
to Yosemite Valley, to Oregon and to Yellowstone 
Park. The start for a building fund is to be made 
at once because of an overcrowded house.——Free 
Evangelical. Pleasant Sunday evening services 
are afeature. The leader of the singing at Brown 
University conducts a large chorus. Special instru- 


mental music at each service and instructive preach- 


ing by the pastors are the drawing features. 

Rev. Alex. McGregor of Pawtucket visited Nova — 
Scotia this summer. 

Connecticut 

KeEent.—Rev. Howard Mudie’s friends, to the num- 
ber of over 50, made him a parting gift of $184 as a 
token of esteem and affection. There will be no at- 
tempt to settle a pastor at present. Rev. H. W. 
Pope of New Haven supplied the pulpit Sept. 26. 

BRIDGEPORT.—Rey. Dr. C. R. Palmer, pastor 
emeritus of the First Church, but now residing in 


New Haven, has returned from his long absence — 


abroad. While in London he had charge of the 
Kensington Congregational Church. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BROOKLYN.—Tompkins Avenue. Rey. R. R., 
Meredith, D. D., has returned to his field of work” 
after a five months’ trip abroad, whieh was made a 
period of entire rest. He spent his si in salad 
Switzerland, France and England. 

Union CenTER.—Preaching servic 
resumed after a lapse of several m 
pit is occupied by Rey. A. 8. Woo 


parish. 
New Jersey 
NEWARK.—Belleville Avenue. The t 
September was Rally Week and a 
those of the two Endeavor Soc 
were unusually well attended. ' 
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phasized the need of taking up the church work 
with renewed zeal. He read the church covenant 
aloud and commented on its pledges. At the close 
oi the morning service he read a letter from the 
trustees stating that they would need $500 by 
Dee: 1 and, remarking that that amount could be 
raised in about 10 minutes, called for subscriptions. 
Within the time allotted the amount was pledged 
and $75 over. 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. E. A. Steiner has 
commenced the fall work with a hopeful spirit. 
The Sunday evening topics for October are: Who 
Crucified Jesus? A Sermon to Working Men; The 
.Money Changers in the Temple, to Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Seribes and Pharisees, to Profes- 
sional Men; and the Unjust Judge, to Officials, 
Policemen, Firemen, Letter Carriers, etc. The 
evening services have been well attended during 
the entire year so far.—Lagonda Avenue. Rev. 
A. ly. Woodruff is with his people again, and the 
ehurch work has been resumed with spirit and 
vigor. 

CLEYELAND.—Zuclid Avenue gaye a welcoming 
reception for Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Hiatt, Sept. 23. 
Cordial addresses were made by Pres. C. F. Thwing, 
in behalf of the church, and by Rev. C. 8S. Mills of 
Pilgrim Church, in behalf of the other city churches. 
Pilgrim. The associate pastor, Rey. I. W. Met- 
calf, has resjened, to take effect Nov. 1. He closes 
his work here because of business responsibilities 
which take him for the present out of the active 
duties of the pastorate. 


Illinois 
{For Chicago news see page 499.] 


RUTLAND.—An unusually important and inter- 
esting service was held with the two churches here 
the last Sunday in September. Superintendent 
Tompkins visited the First and Swedish Churches 
with a view to uniting the two in one strong organ- 
ization. A consultation with the officers of the 
First Church was held Saturday evening. The 
theme of the morning sermon was The Uplifting, 
Unifying Power of Christ. A meeting of the Amer- 
ican church was held in the early afternoon, later a 
meeting of the Swedish church, these being fol- 
lowed by a joint meeting of both churches. No 
binding action was taken, but it was definitely 
agreed that the two churches should unite in some 
form. 


Indiana 


ALEXANDRIA closed the first year of its existence 
Sept. 28, with an annual meeting and supper. Full 
reports were made which were quite satisfactory. 
The young church has raised $1,200, of which the 
Doreas Society earned $173. Collections have been 
taken for home missions and for the Sunday School 
Society. Twelve members have been added; the 
echureh meets in the Alexandria clubrooms, but a 

* central lot has been purchased. The city has 8,000 
population and with the revival of manufacturing 
is growing rapidly. Rey. J. Challen Smith is pastor. 


" Kokomo.—Rey. R. J. Smith is delivering a course 
of Sunday evening lectures which are attracting 

’ general interest. The lectures are character 
sketches from life and include such subjects as the 
Society Woman, Character Wreckers, Slaves, Money- 
getters, and Heroes and Heroines. Mr. Smith has 
been fortunate in awakening exceptional interest 
in his pulpit ministrations. 


Wisconsin | 


BELOI?T.—First. On Rally Day Dr. H. A. Schauf- 
fier spoke in the morning on the Bohemian work 
and at the Sunday school rally addresses were given | 
by Professors E. G. Smith and H. M. Whitney. Dr. 
Leavitt exchanged prayer meetings, Sept. 30, with 
Rey. R. C. Denison of Janesville.—Second. <A 
unique and interesting home missionary rally exer- 
cise was held Sept. 19. The pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Sleeper, prepared the exercise and by the questions 
and answers the facts concerning the condition of 
our own State home missions were fully brought 
out. A generous offering was taken. 

THE WEST 
: Missouri 

Sir. Lours.—Compton Hill. Rev. D. M. Fisk has 
organized a Current Events Club with an attractive 
prospectus. If will be free to all earnest young 
people, regardless of their church connection. He 
is also forming a midweek Bible class to study The 
Social Scriptures, by which is meant those parts 
bearing upon the attitude of man to his fellows, in 
family, educational and business relations:—Hope. 
On the 10th wedding anniversary of the pastor, 
Rey. J. P. O’Brien and his wife, Sept. 30, the mem- | 
bers, without warning, called and presented them 
with a purse of money and many cordial wishes. 


Old Orchard ‘laid the corner stone of a new edi- 


fice, Sept. 26, with appropriate ceremonies. 
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DAVENPORT.—Bethlehem. The ordination, Sept. 
24, of the pastor, T. O. Douglass, Jr., was an inter- 
esting occasion. Rev. E. M. Vittum preached the 
sermon and the prayer was offered by See. T. O. 
Douglass, father of the candidate, who preached for 
him the following Sunday. Young Mr. Douglass has 
served this chureh since Aug. 1. r 


CRESTON.—Rey. D. P. Breed recently completed 
25 years of ministerial work. In commemoration 
of the fact he preached from the text, “ For though 
I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of,” ete, 

MARSHALLTOWN.—The women cleared nearly 
$100 at a supper, Sept. 28. The affair marked the 
opening of the new dining hall, an improvement 
made during the suntmer. 

AURELIA.—Rev. G. E. Stump has recently been 
engaged in a house-to-house canyass of the town. 
He reports as one good result a perceptible inerease 
in the congregations. 


Minnesota 


KRAGNESS, organized a year ago, has raised a 
subscription for a house of worship. Mr. D. G. 
Colp of Yale Seminary has supplied during the 
summer. For the winter Rey. John Orchard of 
Fargo will preach here in connection with his work 
at Plymouth Church. 

SAuK RAPIDS.—Rey. and Mrs. H. H. Appleman 
have returned from a visit East. Mr. Appleman 
broke his collar bone, but is recovering. He 
preaches also at Cable, at which out-station there 
is renewed interest. 

STEWARTVILLE, pastorless for two months, with 
the coming of Rey. William Lodwick is endeavor- 
ing to provide for a debt upon its building of nearly 
$1,000, which it hopes to meet within the year. 

BECKWITH.—Thirteen persons united with the 
church during the four months’ acceptable service 
of Mr. R. K. Ham, now returned to Pacific Seminary 
for his second year’s study. 


Continued on page 504. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 
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Fall Changes 


How to Guard the Health in All Sorts 
of Weather—Keep the Blood Pure 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Fall is a season of sudden changes and 
therefore of peculiar dangers to health. The 
noons are hot, but the nights are chilly. Today 
it is damp and tomorrow cold. A debilitated 
system may soon be the victim of colds, fevers 
or pneumonia. Keep on the safe side by purify- 
ing your blood and toning up your system with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The great cures by this 
medicine prove its unequaled merit. 

*“T was all run down and had no appetite. I 
tried different remedies but none of them did 
me any good. A friend urged me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I did so. Today lam 
a well woman and able to do my own work, 
which I could not do before taking Hood’s.’’ 
Mrs. Grorcre W. PAULDING, Washington 
Street, Duxbury, Mass. 


HOOD’S Stee 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


GUAR 


cure nausea, indigestion, bil- 
iousness. Price 25 cents. 


ANTEED 


j Lgual to any machine in 
the market irrespective of 
price, and it has several 
vital advantages, all its 
= own, fully patented. 


No. 2. 
Half the price of other 
standard machines. 


SPECIAL OFFER. onty $GO 

We will send a machine to any responsible house 
or party upon receipt of the money. You may use it 
ten days and, if not satisfied, return it and we will 
refund the money. Agents wanted in every town. 

THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Lrp., BOX 101, PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wr RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE SLEEP. 


Do you remember the man who bought the hickory 
nuts of the old woman on the Common, and then, 
He said they 


finding them moldy, complained. 
were not what they were cracked up to be. 


That is just the trouble with a low-priced mattress. 
If you 
want the sound sleep of childhood you need a Paine 


It’s the kind to dream about, but not to buy. 


laid-hair mattress on your bed. 


Laid hair? Just so: not stuffed like a mattress, 
But a box 


bed, built up with successive layers of hair, and then 
It costs a trifle 
more at first, but we guarantee it to last just three 


all hard at first and then all “‘bunchy.”’ 
covered, as a fine sofa is upholstered. 


times as long. 
And the luxury of it! 


You will never regret the slight extra cost, and you will never 


be induced to sleep on any other mattress afterward. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. | 
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Kansas 


EmPoriIA.—First closed, Sept. 19, the first year 
under the pastorate of Rey. W. H. Walker. During 
this period 32 members haye been received, 14 on 
confession and 13 being men. Enough subscrip- 
tions are in hand to close the year without addi- 
tional indebtedness. Benevolences have been in- 
ereased and systematized. A Junior C. E. has been 
organized and a young men’s club, bearing the 
name of Miles Standish, for the study of social 
problems. A systematic effort has been made to 
get the children to attend church. The pastor sent 
an earnest letter to the parents and preaches to the 
children for five or ten minutes before the regular 
morning sermon. During the summer well-at- 
tended vesper services were held Sunday evenings 
with talks by the pastor on The Poetry of the Bible. 
There has been encouraging increase of spiritual 
life. 

STAFFORD AND PLEVNA.—Mr. F. P. Strong of 
Chicago Seminary, having served these churches 
successfully during the summer, accepts their ur- 
gent call to continue with them one year longer, 
after which he will complete his theological course. 


Nebraska 


HOLDREGE.—The removal of members and 
repeated crop failures made it very difficult to 
meet payments to the C. C. B.S. on the church 
loan, but lately the women gave a dinner and 
supper and made $126, which, added to other 
offerings on hand, will complete a payment of 
$400. The church has rented 60 acres of farm 
land, hoping to make enough from it to pay the 
$600 still due. About half of this has been sown to 
fall wheat and the rest will be sown to spring wheat. 
The pastor, Rey. A. L. Squire, reports steadily in- 
creasing congregations and a genera} strengthening 
of interest. Mrs. Squire has a large and interesting 
class in kindergarten work in connection with the 
Sunday school. A pleasant company gathered at 
the home of the pastor; Sept. 27, to meet Superin- 
tendent Bross and his wife. 


BERTRAND bas made a marked success of farm- 
ing during the summer. Ground was rented and 
seed wheat, as well as the labor of sowing and har- 
vesting, were given. Sixty acres of corn were also 
planted and taken care of. Enough has been real- 
ized already to pay off all indebtedness to the C, C. 
B. S. on both meeting house and parsonage, and 
$50 are left in the treasury. The pastor, Rey. F. D. 
Healey, is entitled to great credit for successful 
supervision. The church will be self-supporting 
during the coming year. 


LINCOLN.—Plymouth. Rey. John Doane and his 
people are jubilant over their success in raising 
money enough to meet the offer of C. C. B. S. to give 
them sufficient aid to pay off their church debt. 
The efforts of the people have been supplemented 
by offerings from personal friends outside the city, 
and the final papers haye been signed. The church 
proposes to have a jubilee soon to commemorate 
its deliverance, and to celebrate at the same time 
its 10th anniversary. 


North Dakota 


HILLSBORO AND KELSO held, Sept. 19, a field-day 
for Fargo College. Rey. D. T. Jenkins, pastor at 
both points, aided by the people, had beautifully 
decorated the edifices. The motto, ‘Our College,” 
in one case put up in the college colors, blue and 
gold, and in the other in white, ornamented the 
archway back of the pulpit. Hon. 0. W. Francis, 
chairman of the executive committee, made an able 
address, giving substantial reasons why the State 
should raise at least $50,000 for the endowment 
fund. At Hillsboro in the evening, in addition to 
Mr. Francis and President Simmons, Superintend- 
ent Maile made an interesting address, drawing 
from the storehouse of facts accumulated in his 
work in the Southwest. At both places collections 
were taken for current expenses of the college. 


BUXTON AND CUMMINGS had a field day Sept. 19, 
pupt. J. L. Maile supplying. Buxton had a floating 
indebtedness of $160, which under his leadership 
was entirely wiped out, to the joy of all. This 
ehurch unites with Cummings in the support of a 
pastor, and both have felt that under existing finan- 
cial difficulties it would be doubtful if they could 
obtain a new minister at once. They will now seek 
one immediately. This is one of our most encourag- 
ing fields. 


PACIPIC COAST 
California 
SAN FRANCISCO.—First. A regular attendant for 
20 years has rarely seen so large a congregation as 
greeted Dr. G. C. Adams on the completion of his 
first year in this pastorate. The Lessons of a Pe- 
cullar Year was his morning topic.——Third. An- 
nual reports Indicate vigorous growth, advance in 


Lal 
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benevolences and general activity. The C. E. Soci- 
ety contributed more than $500 for benevolent pur- 
poses, . 


Santa Cruz.—Among friends brought together 
by the 40th anniversary were three former pastors, 
Rey. Messrs. W.C. Bartlett, Walter Frear and J. A. 
Cruzan. Dr. S. H. Willey of San Francisco, unable 
to be present, sent a helpful letter. 


Washington 


CHENEY.—Rey. F. B. Doane, aided by the coast 
secretary of the C. C. B. S., spent Sept. 21 among 
his people, raising the balance due on the parson- 
age loan. Though the town suffers by the closing 
of the normal school, it is encouraged by the large 
wheat returns, and the church, under the efficient 
leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Doane, 1s quietly pro- 
gressing. 

SPOKANE.—Second. Secretary Wikoff of the C. C. 
B.S. assisted Rey. William Davies on Sunday, Sept. 
19, and in response to their united efforts about 
$100 were pledged on the debt to the Board, most 
of which was paid at once. 


ELLENSBURG, Rey. E. C. Wheeler, pastor, has re- 
ceived accessions, including the families of a banker 
and a professor in the normal school. The large 
harvests have been gathered without loss and the 
people are jubilant. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature an- 
nounces the Life of Christ as the subject of both its 
popular courses for the year beginning Oct.1. These 
courses are not technical and are intended for the 
ayerage person who cannot leave home for special 
study. They are arranged for those who wish to 
study from the Bible alone and also for the many 
who prefer to read the best standard literature 


« 
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about the Biblical writings. The fee is only fifty 
cents and the time required is from fifteen minutes 
to one-half hour a day. Since the first course in 
1893, 15,000 students have been enrolled. The 
institute is controlled by the council of seventy, 
representing almost every university and seminary 
of importance in the country. Any one wishing to 
examine specimens of the work should address The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, William 
R. Harper, principal, Hyde Park, Chieago. 


Important Coming Meetings 


Massachusetts Sunday School Association, Annual State 
Convention, Fitchburg, Oct. 5-7. 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, Oct. 13-15. 

ee Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 

ct. 19-21. 

% - T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 

Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Dec. 2-6. 4 


PERSONS traveling abroad are often submitted to 
great inconvenience in the matter of carrying neces- 
sary money. To prevent this the Cheque Bank of 
London have for some time issued what are styled 
“Cheque Bank Cheques” and are very negotiable. 
These have proved their merit. They now have 
provided a substitute for the ordinary,bank-book in 
the “‘ Dollar Check ”’ to prevent inconyenience in the 
payment of bills while traveling in this country and 
wherever the dollar currency is used. In the use of 
these identification is not necessary as is the case 
with private checks. They are issued in many de- 
nominations and are practically a certified bank 
check for a limited amount. 


ple in the 


monary 


The beauty of autumn is dangerous. 
The woods look warm in their crimson 
coverings. 
and a dampness in the earth, the knowl- 
edge of which comes first to mahy peo- 


‘which is so common at this season. 
the neglect of these slight and little 
things which often leads to severe pul- 

troubles. 

when it is so wise to remember that Ayer’s 

Cherry Pectoral cures coughs and colds. 


But there is a chill in the air 


“<slight cold” or §¢ little cough” 
It is 


There is no season 


Res. 
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S10 a Week 
Jor a Family 
of Eight 


A helpful article by Mrs. 
S. T. Rorer in the October 
LapiEes’ Home JourNaL 


Other features include: “When 
Moody and Sankey Stirred the 
Nation”; a page of Kellar’s 
tricks for parlor amusement; four 
pages of new ideas in needle- 
work, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 


One DollaraYear Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


ALOIS 


Dr. Jaeger’s 


Sanitary Underwear 


Fits Perfectl 
possible finish. 
This means for you the greatest 
Women 
—_ eee, enced, perfect freedom of limb, 
and the best fit possible for your dresses. 


Made in all sizes, all weights, with finest 
comfort you have—ever experi- 
M This means for you Warmth, Comfort, 
CM Heaitn. 


For you it means 
the delicious en- 


Boys and Girls fe Welletous “en 


door sports without the fear of taking cold. 


= This means for them freedom from 
abies colic and cold, and assures happiness 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


to the mother. 
MAIN RETAIL STORE Branches: 


16 W. 23d St. 166 Broadway. 
New York. 248 W. 125th St. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks ...... $306,032.86 
Real Estate ..... 1,748,857.41 
United States Stock: 1,497,762.50 
PSU CO OIC Vics sidleins «pbesiciiscccicer ce se uss 25,000.00 
City Bonds,....c....cecresceeeeeee corse neces $21,974.81 
PEARL PROS OMNGS. 5.50 cceqenaesc rs ce ces ce see 1,624,495.00 
Bye a a eee 83,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds.............---.2++5 115,925.00 
FEAMARIIOCEI LOGE S hele. drerchiccnee ces case seen 2,476,595.00 
US IRMR SS RCI eet dna tw wiviete visio ws vw o's 0.0.0 'sinle ie 11,500.00 
"PIR We AUOCE Ss coc ce sr eissos 5 aves acc eines 85,150.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 

SE pelea ANSE RIE ete lols Sit nano seo vin v\na.0/nin.o e's 0 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 183,100.00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Agents 602,866.76 
55,678.34 
$10,362,224.39 


7 LIABILITIES. 
“CAB CADRE sruiiamewstaanenscisacscssecss 3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premjum Fund................. 4,280,827.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 935,128.68 
Bapeoaopi ci wy) eS Oe i nn 2,346,268.71 
$10,362,224.39 
D. A. oo a lal 
e, e he RN, t Vice-Presidents. 


W. L. BIGELOW, T.'B. GREENE, Secretaries, 
-H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividends, payable quarterly, 
byAmerican Loan and Trust Co. of Boston, forsale at par. 
M. D. BROOKS, 

Room 1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


rey Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 

a, by best Banks and Trust Companies 

; © White for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
@ CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation continues to 
hold out marked encouragement, the features 
being firm prices for staple products, a steady 
demand for merchandise north of the quar- 
antined district in the South, increasing rail- 
road earnings, large exports of wheat and 
manufactured goods and fewer failures than 
for two decades. There has been increased 


activity this week in iron and steel, wool, 


hides and their manufactured products. 
Cotton has declined, and cotton goods show 
relatively less improvement than most other 
lines. Cotton manufacturers are hopeful, 
however, 
promises to be an active one with them. The 
mills are now working on spring goods, and 
by the time these goods are marketed higher 
prices are expected than those now prevailing. 
It is predicted that ginghams will be more 
active than for several seasons past, caused 


by the return of popular favor to that class of 


goods. 

Owing to some check in the merchandise 
movement, which has been most marked in 
the South where the yellow fever quarantine 
has brought business almost to a standstill, 
the total bank clearings last week were eleven 
per cent. less than for the week previous, but 
they were thirty-six per cent. in excess of the 
clearings of the corresponding week of 1896. 
The stock market was weak during the greater 
part of last week, but rallied sharply toward 
the close. Professional bear operators were 
mainly responsible for the decline, and now 
that liquidation has run its course it is thought 
that October will witness considerable spec- 
ulative activity at advancing prices. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


DAWES—PINGREE~—In Pittsfield, Sept. 29, by Rev. 
J. L. Jenkins of Portland, Me., Henry L. Dawes, Jr., 
son of ex-Senator Dawes, and Catherine Pingree. 

McMILLAN—SIMONDS—In Cambridge, Sept. 22, Rev. 
Peter McMillan of Woodstock, Vt., and Lilla Simonds. 

W HEELER—BROW N—In Cambridge, Sept. 29, by Rev. 
William H. Allison, Charles I. Wheeler and Emma R. 
Brown, both of Cambridge. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


DIGGS—In Fort Recovery, O., Sept. 30, Rev. Marshall 
W. Diggs, aged 73 yrs. For thirty years preceding 
1893 he was pastor of the Pisgah church, Jay Co., 
Ind., which during the latter years of his pastorate, 
by its removal across the line, became located in Fort 
Recovery, O 

NOURSE—Sarah Elizabeth Conant, wife of Francis 
Nourse, aged 76 yrs., 6 mos. Funeral Sunday, Sept. 
26, at 1.30 Pp. M., from residence of her son, B. F. 
Nourse, 58 Woodland Park, Chicago. Interment pri- 
vate. New York and-New England papers please copy. 


SAMPSON BRIDGES 


Sampson Bridges was born in Hopkinton, Mass., June 
6, 1833, and died in South Framingham, Mass., Aug. 21. 
In early life he united with the Congregational church 
in the town of his birth, where he served faithfully as 
superintendent of the Sunday school and as deacon. In 
1883 he removed to#eSouth Framingham and soon after 
united with the church there, of which he was chosen 
a deacon, Dec. 10, 1884. At the time of his death he 
was serving his third term in that capacity. He was 
always a warm friend of his pastors, and while always 
quiet and unobtrusive was a man of strong convictions 
and sound judgment and not afraid to be on the right 
side in church and town affairs. : 

For nearly fifty years he worked for one firm and its 
business successors, the firm of which ex-Governor 
Claflin was for many yearsa member. He was a trusted 
employé and the head of one of the departments in the 
large establishment of this concern. 5 

pon the flowers given at his funeral by his employers 
was put this inscription, ‘* His spotless life and constant 
faithfulness endeared him to all. Faithful to the end. 
1847-1897.” F. E. E. 


A GREAT SUCCESS.—We are informed that the 
“Box Calf” shoes, which had such a large sale 
here last year, have proved to be the most popular 
shoes made. They look fine, wear superbly and are 
unsurpassed for street wear. Be sure and buy the 
genuine “ Box Calf,” with the key-ring check at- 
tached, if you would save disappointment. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. ¥. Stock Exchange. 


and say that the spring season || 
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It is flexible. 
Most Winter Under- 
wear makes one feel 


as if they were in- 
cased in a coat of 
mail. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


New Carpets 
Wiltons, Brussels, 
Axminsters, 


Kidderminsters 
and Tapestries, 


with a large line of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS 
LINOLEUMS and 
STRAW MATTINGS 


Just the goods for Fall furnishing. 
Our stock is large, prices low. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill, Boston 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
All goods stamped with the 


TRADE-MAEE 


Knives, etc., 
or with this 
trade mark 
on Tea Sets and 
larger articles, are 
fully guaranteed, and e 
are the standard the world over. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TIMELY I. Planning. 
_ 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 

Leaflets zenship. 


3 ets. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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, ’ 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 1 
Mrs. S. Brainard Pratt presided, and from 
Rom. 8: 14-18 and other passages drew a sug- 
gestive lesson as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of being heirs of God, comparing the 


value of this inheritance with any earthly | 


inheritance of houses or lands or money, or 
even of good name, its antiquity dating with 
the foundation of the world, its warrant to 
those who are led by the Spirit, its fellowship 
with Christ, its limit measured only by eter- 
nity, and the whole summed up in Paul’s as- 
surance, “All things are yours,” involving 
great responsibility for the “other children” 
whose rights equal ours but whose privileges 
are far less. 

Special prayer was asked for wisdom in 
planning the winter’s work. Mrs. Kellogg 
had been hearing about the blessings of pros- 
perity and asked, ‘‘ Have we any right just to 


Diez) 


sit down and enjoy them? 


gagements, with little time left for the very 
best things. 

Miss Stanwood gave encouragement from 
the standpoint of one who sees the winter’s 
work opening hopefully in many quarters, 
and to whom loud and frequent calls are 
coming for assistance in planning and exe- 
cuting. Miss Dyer, referring to the multi- 
plicity of women’s clubs and societies, many 
of which are useful, gave as a safe rule in 
making one’s choice, ‘‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” 

Miss Kara-Ivanova of Bulgaria was again 


warmly welcomed, and spoke of the place of | 


the meeting, Pilgrim Hall, suggesting to her 
how many pilgrims make their way thither 
from different parts of this country and from 
other lands. In connection with the special 
lesson of the hour, she quoted Ruskin’s ‘‘ God 
gives us strength enough and sense enough to 
do our work,’’ having often wondered whether 
she had the ‘‘sense”’ needed for doing her 
work well. She asked for prayer for her own 


land, Bulgaria, now really in danger of fam- | 
Miss Wheeler asked | 


ine from excess of rain. 
prayer for Harpoot, with its missionary force 
not equal to the demands of the work. Mrs. 
Bowen of Constantinople and Mrs. Pettee of 
Japan were also present. Along with the 
many suggestions were prayers in behalf of 
the work in its varied needs. 


PHYSICAL strength and energy contribute to 
strength of character, and both may be had by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. : 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, young man, stenographer, who is anxious 
to getan education and who Is willing to give his services 
in payment for instruction. Dummer Academy, So. 
Bytield, Mass. 


Assistant pastor will be at liberty Nov. 1. Has 
had considerable success in conducting church music. 
References given. Address T., 69 Clarendon Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mother’s Assistant. 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant 
or as housekeeper in a Christian family. 
good references. Address E. H. B., Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass, 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 


some private family at their home or in some winter | 


resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring, position as tutor, or 1a a private 
school. Gives excellent references. Adress 8., Con- 
gregationalist office, : 


Housekeeper. Situation wanted by a competent 
person as housekeeper, companion for invalid lady, 
nurse (where trained nursing is not needed), sewing or 
some employment whereby efficient services will be 
rendered. Best of references given and required. Box 
199, Winchester, N. H. 


ad L 


Miss Emily | 
Wheeler, hearing from one woman that her | 
church had no interest in missions, lamented | 
the lives of some women crowded with en- | 


A woman, having had ex- | 


Can furnish | 


HURCH 


ARPETS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


CRMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ON’T 


Pittsburgh. 
| BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
| PAHNESTOOK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
DOTSTErN } Cincinnati, 
rcx x e 
| arsawnro ‘called White 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN } substitutes 
New York. ; 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER } H 
| H 
| MISSOURI sed 
St. Louis. uSCC of 
RED SEAL 
| 
SOUTHERN ) 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO ; 
Philadelphia, 
| MORLEY 
= a Cleveland. 
See Salem, Mass. F R F E By using 
ORNELL ‘ 
Buffalo. valuable i 
KENTUCKY 
Lonisville. 


| National Lead Co., I 


The Jest is 
Lead (see list. of brands which are 
genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 


ors, any desired shade is readily obtained, 


< 
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be 


penny wise and 


pound foolish by buying 


the «‘just-as-good mixtures,” “so 


Lead,” or other 
for Pure White Lead. 


In painting, the cost of labor 
so far exceeds the cost of mate- 


rial that the best only should. be 


Pure White 


National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Pamphlet giving 
nformation and card showing samples of colors free; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


Broadway, New York. 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free T 


CASE CONTAINS 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars 
12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail . . 


You get the Premium 
t gratis. 


IF DISAPPOINTED, 


past in reptiles their * 
fhe publisher of tk 
advertisement and purchased the soap. 


the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C, STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


aTMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS ano 
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PRICES. WASHINGTON ST 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


FOR HEALTH-COMFORT & BEAUT 


nul I) [ AL fo 


WHICH HAVE THIS 
ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair ot Desk 


From Factory to Family. . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 


18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Lf changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . . . 


"Box Galt” 


RESIS 
WEAR LIKE IRON 


ALWAYS KEEP SOFT. 


BRILLIANTLY. 


a Combination 
Case of the.. 


rial 


Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 


ANDsON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30th. 


NoTE.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years 

ombination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oll heater, desk or chair. 

nis paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 

Without oe 
0. 


they state that they are perfectly satisfied with 
The letters speak in praise both of the soap and 


of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congreqgationalist. 


| A Plea for the 
| Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. 


I@- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 24 
4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 ets.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
- BOSTON. 
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The North Carolina State 


Association 


The nineteenth annual meeting was held at 
Wilmington, Sept. 23. The fine brick meeting 
house, with the three-story teachers’ home ad- 
joining, and the large school building on the 
corner were the gift of the well-known seeds- 
man of Marblehead. None of his seeds has 
proved more vital or prolific than this Gregory 
Institute. Professor Woodard, with his corps 
of ten efficient teachers, has for many years 
cultivated and garnered the crop, never more 
flourishing than this past year, and our only 
regret was that the association could not see 
the school in session. 

After a half-hour of social greetings, Rev. 
O. Faduma, a native African, whose parents 
had been heathen, but who is himself a gradu- 
ate of Yale Seminary, preached the opening 
sermon from the words, ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come.”’ 
The large choir and excellent singing added 
greatly to the enjoyment. The devotional 
meetings were seasons of special consecration 
and quickening. Rey. R: B. Johns was mod- 
erator, Rev. E. W. Stratton clerk. 

The reports of churches showed decided in- 
erease. Revivals had been frequent. Twelve 
churches reported 233 conversions, not all of 
whom were accessions, however; two have 
dedicated new houses of worship and eight 
others are endeavoring to build under diffieul- 
ties. Onenewly organized church, with sixteen 
members, was received to membership. Sey- 
eral churches report a revival in giving. Dud- 
ley has thirteen members who have adopted 
the system of tithing for the Lord’s work. 

The papers discussed were presented by 
Rey. Messrs. F. G. Ragland on The Purpose 
and Benefits of Education, A. W. Curtis on 
The Importance of Bible Study, and G. R. 
Morris on Pastoral Work. The woman’s mis- 
sionary meeting occupied Friday night. Their 
reports were full of interesting accounts of 
work accomplished. Less money was raised 
than last year, but the difficulties have been 
greater. Papers of especial interest were read 
by Mrs. Faduma on Aids to Good Citizenship 
and by Miss Hattie Bowman on Work for 
Missions. Field Superintendent Moore gave 
a masterly réswmé of the work of the A. M. A. 
in its four great departments, dwelling espe- 
cially on that among the colored churches and 
schools in the South, where he had so recently 
visited. On Saturday the association expressed 
sympathy for the A. M. A. and called for 
voluntary pledges from the churches, which 
amounted to two full jubilee shares for a 
thanksgiving offering. The annual meeting 
of the Sunday School Convention filled the 
afternoon. Reports and discussions all showed 
awakened interest and advance. 

Saturday night for many years has been de- 
voted to a rousing temperance meeting, a sort 
of open parliament with five-minute speeches 
full of pith and fire. The present occasion 
proved no exception. ‘‘Your best thought 
boiled down to five minutes,’’ was the program, 
which, as usual, included tobacco with the 
drink habit and what can be done to abolish 
these evils. At the close it was unanimously 
resolved that all our influence shall be on the 
side of temperance, urging the use of unfer- 
mented wine for communion, that pastors 
preach a temperance sermon every quarter 
and that the Sunday school prepare temper- 
-ance concerts. 

Sunday morning began with an earnest con- 
secration meeting; then came the Sunday 

- school review with the children. The mod- 
erator preached on the Spirit Filled Life. 
Nearly all the seventeen colored churches of 
the city were supplied by preachers from the 
association. In the afternoon the C. E. Union 
for the Congregationalists of the State as- 
sembled. A paper on The Pledge, by Miss 
Newton, and reports from the different socie- 
ties and from the great convention occupied 
the two hours’ session. Sunday night a great | 

-erowd gathered. Miss L. S. Cathcart con- | 
ducted the covenant meeting. All Christians 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


were called to testify by standing, and later 
sinners were urged to rise. 
The communion service followed, and -after 
this the association, standing with clasped | 
hands, sang ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds.’ 
Next year the meeting will be at High Point. 


Religious truth is not only a portion, but a 
condition of knowledge. 
nothing short of unraveling the web of univer- 
sity teaching.—Cardinal Newman. 


A subscriber to Zhe Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the | 
1898 Combination, which includes one year’s subscrip- | 
tion (in advance) to the paper. | 


1898 (| The Century Magazine, $4.00 
Combi- ) CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 $ re 5 (0) 
nation ( The Congregationalist, 3.00 , 
ACL ATULC ROMUDLLLY: rary mictttetnitsletete cleielejeera(vielete’s ays/d/vin-a,0.0)¢iecee.e $3.25 
SCTIPNEL BOAT AZINC eae menrsccsinceactevrecnscterccses 2s 


notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. 


Many responded. 


ASW, Oy 
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The Index to lamps and the 


chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


To blot it out is 


a 


Clubbing Rates 


you 


EE 


Buy it of your dealer. 


lawn, barn, 


Light your Veranda, 


mill, or any 
place where a 
strong light is 
desired, with the 
STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN 
Co.’s Tabular 
Globe Hanging 
Lamp. 
Burns 4 hours 
for I cent. 


+ ; Send for our 
x ne = 


catalogue. 


He has it, or can get it if 


insist. Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Unne 


We’ have just issued a 
also one entitled 
fifty letters in praise of 


) 


«Yestimonial Wonders, 


The: Ostermoor Patent §$ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Compressing 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
by hand. 


TRADE 
MARK. 


or comfort. 


= 
y y <= 


We prepay express charges an 


seneSeSeSe5e5e5eSeSeSesr Ses eSeSe5eSe5eSe Sebo s ese sesgseSeSeseSeseSeseses: 


‘Testimonials 


handsome pamphlet, 


See aspsespsesesesesesesrseses 


cessary. 


CV RNem lest Onn Line! . 
containing three hundred and 


15. 


which we desire to send you, but 
testimonials are really unneces- 


SPS e525 2Se5e5eseScsesesi 


sary, for our mattress is sold strict- 
ly on approval, and must at all 
times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, do what we guarantee, or a// 
that you expect, otherwise we re- 
fund your money. 
guarantee that the best $50.00 
Hair 
equal in cleanliness, durability 
d sell on the distinct agreement 


We positively 


Mattress made is not its 


eseseseseseseseseseseseseseseSeSeSeseseseseseseS 


that you may return it and get your money back if not satisfactory 7 every 


possible way at the end of 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial. — 


‘ 7 Buffalo 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & CO: 


Gentlemen :— Twenty-seven years ago (1870) I bought one of your Patent Elastic 


It was in constant use without repairs of any kind until 
fix and recover. 
it. 
are using thent every day. 


Stained Glass Works, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


293 Pearl Street, April 3, 18 


97 « 
felt Mattresses. 
the Spring of 1896; then I sentit to you to 


We are now using tt, and as far as [can see, it is as good as the first day we got 
We have three others of your Mattresses, bought within two or three years of the above, and 
So far we have not had anything done to them, and they are in good 


shape. Ican recommend theni for their marvelous merits, and absolute perfect Sreedom from ver- 
min. Should I need a Mattress any time, I shall unquestionably get yours in preference to any 


other. They are the best in the world, Yours 


respectfully, F. J. REISTER. 


If you are skeptical about its merits or don’t need one now, send for 
our handsome illustrated pamphlets, ‘¢ The Test of Time,’’ and ‘+ Testi- 
monial Wonders,’’ mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 2 
specified), and give address plainly. 


Felt Mattresses are not for sale by stores anywhere. Wre 


If desired in two pieces remit fifty cents extra. 


in, x 4 ft, 6 in. will be sent unless otherwise 
Patent Elastic 
tched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 


dealers — please write us if you know of such cases. References: Bradstreet or Dun's Commercial 


Agencies. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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Weekly Register ) 


Calls . 
ADADOURIAN, Haig, Malden, Mass., to Second Ch., | 
Plymouth, Manomet. Accepts. 


BEOOES, 
Acc epts 

BROW N, 
Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, 
Covert, Mich., 

CROKER, John, 
Accepts 

DORLAND, Chester H., to E. 
geles, Cal. Accepts. 

HALBERT, Chas. T., formerly of Meckling, 
Westmoreland and Mt. Union, Kan. Ace epee 

HAVEN, Egbert D., recently of Rocklin, Cal., to Wood- 
land. Accepts. 

HAWKES, Albert S., Mountain Home, Ida., 


| 
Hans A., to Scandinavian Ch., Danway, Tl. | 


Frank A., Oberlin Sem., to Walker, Minn. | 
John P., Hennepin, T., declines call to 
at unanimous re quest of his church. 

to remain a third year at Golden, Io. 
Chicago Sem., Los An- | 


S. D., to 


to teach at 


Weiser Academy. Accepts. 

HOUSTON, Robt., Ewen Station, Mich., to Maple Clty, 
Solon and Lake Ann. Accepts. 

IZARD, John, recently of Bala, Kan., to Diamond 
Springs and Hymer. Accepts. / 

KNIGHT, Wm., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to Central | 
Ch., Fall River, Mass. / 


LOCHLIN, 
Eden, Vt. 

MEAD, Elwell O., parts 0., to Dayton. Declines. 

MORRIS, Maurice B., Fairport Harbor, O., accepts call 
to Dayton, Wn., to begin Nov. 


Henry E., accepts call to N. Hyde Park and 


OEHLER, Fred’H., to remain another year at New 
Richland, Minn. Accepts. 3 
PAYNE, Wm. B., recently of Victor, Io., to Friend, Neb. 
Accepts. 

PENNIMAN, Andrew O., Fort Scott, Kan., to Dunkirk, 
Ind. Accepts. 

PERKINS, be nj. F., formerly of S. Coventry, Ct., to 
E. Walpole, Mass. 

R EAM, Wm. T., to remain another year at Plano, Il. 
Declines. 

SCARROW, David H., recently financial agent of 


Ww ashburn College, to Ave ellington, Kan. Accepts. 
SMITH, Richard, Porter, Ind., to Portland. Accepts. 
ST RONG, Frank P., Chicago Sem., to remain for a year 

at Stafford and Plevna, Kan., where he has supplied 

during the summer. 

THOMAS, Lewis J., Sixth St. Ch., Auburn, Me., to Sec- 
ond Ch., Peabody, Mass. Accepts, to begin Oct. 31. 
TIBBETTS, Dallas D., Miles, lo., accepts call to Cen- 

tral City and Jackson. 


WINCHESTER, Benj. S., to Snohomish, Wn. Accepts, 

and has begun work. 
Ordinations and wig 

BEARD, Wm. S., o. and 7. Durham, N. Sept. 28. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Holman; other aoe “Rev. One 
Sewall and Drs. Edward Robie, G. E. Hall, J. W. 
Churchill. 

BROWN, John L., 0. Kellogg, Io., Sept. 30. 

CRUZAN, John A., rec. N. Berkeley, Cal., Sept. 23. 


DOUGLASS, Truman Oe ID, 
Davenport, Io, ate 24.’ Sermon, Rev. E. M. Vittum; 
other r parts, Rev. Messrs. J. M. Hulbert, R. L. Breed, 
H. D. Herr, T. O. Douglass, D. D. 

HARRIS, Henry, o. Crested Butte, Col., Sept. 23. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Adam Murrman; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
Alex. Shepherd, Guy Foster,W. A. Hutchinson. 

JONES, Carl S., 0. p. Pinckney, Mich., ene 21. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. W. Bradshaw; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.-S. es J. J. Staley, E. B. Allen, W. C. Allen. 

NELSON, Chas. E., o. and i. 7 Maine Wis., 

PEDE RSEN. Jens H., o. as missionary, § Sept. 30. 
Sermon, Rey. W. A. Gerrie; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
F.N. Dexter, 0. J. Jensen, H. W. Carter, A. J. Andrew- 
son. 


o. p. Bethlehem Ch., 


Resignations 


AYRES, Andrew F., Pilgrim Ch., Indianapolis. 
BATES, Sam’! L., Winooski, Vt., after a four years’ 


pastorate. 

CORY, Isaac L., Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

JAMES, D. Melancthon, Fair Haven Ch. ., New Haven, 
Ch. to take effect Dec. 

LELAND Hervey B., Bremen, Ind. 

MARGETTS, Miss Sarah E., Stockbridge, Wis. 

METCALF, irving W., associate pastor, Pilgrim Ch., 
Cleveland, O., to take effect Nov. 1. 

NEWCOMB, Aaron S., Ithaca and Neptune, Wis. 
removed to Janesville. 


Churches Organized 
FALL RIVER, Kan. vec. 17 Sept., 17 members. 


Has 


Miscellaneous 


BRUNER, Chas, A., formerly pastor at Kangley, 

taking special studies af ¥ alparalso, Ind. He is wt 

dent of the College Y. M. C. A. -, an active and useful 

organization among these 3,000 students. He also sup- 

yiies churches in the vic inity nearly every Sunday. 
NES, Henry, who has ‘been supplying at Andrews, 

Ind., through the summer, has returned to Oberlin 

Sem. for another year’s study. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, was welcomed Sept. 26 by his 
people in Ole ott, Vt., after a two months’ stay at Nan- 
tasket, during which he barely survived an attack of 

eritonitis. ite is gaining slowly. 

ROWLAND, John H., on his return from a European 
trip in September, was given a reception by his church 
in ibd eee Wis. The presence of neighboring pastors 

testified to their fraternal interest. 

WALTERS, Thos. W., general missionary in the State 
of Ww ‘ashington, will ‘supply at Pullman until a pastor 
8 securec 


SS. 


Ill., 


Js 


POND’s EXTRACT cures 
genuine is invaluable, 


any ache or pain. 


The | 
Refuse counterfeits. 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD Pornt Com- 
FORT.—The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate another 
season of its popular excursions by a personally con- 
ducted tour to Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dollars 
covers every expense. Privilege of stop-over in New 
York. For itinerary of this and later tours call on or | 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


How 
travagant economies which can possibly be prac- 
ticed is the use of an old or poorly made mattress. 
Good sleep is the first essential for either work, 
play or health. It is folly to use anything but the 


best mattress, especially if sound sleep is ever ob- | 


tained with diMculty. We suggest to our readers a 
perusal of the description of a laid hair mattress in 
another column of this paper over the signature of 
the Paine Furniture Co. This mattress is one of the 
greatest luxuries of the age, and a famous specialty 


TO SLEEP SOUNDLY.—One of the most ex- | 


| flesh, hectic fever and night sweats. 
latter symptoms, when present, show the deep | 


of this well-known house. 
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OUR 


MILLINERY 


DISPLAY 


Is exciting unusual interest. It grows 
| more and more beautiful every day. 
Early fashion hints are being improved 
upon, new styles are being added, each 
day bringing its full quota of new and 
attractively trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
and demonstrating the superiority of this 
great Millinery Department. 
The prices are right—that is to say, very 
reasonable for such High Class Millinery. 
Fur Felt English at Sagal in Black | 
and Colors, at. . 2.25 
} 


Ostrich Plumes and Tips—the largest 
line in Boston and the lowest prices possible 
for Ostrich Feathers that will wear. 

Millinery Parlors—Second Floor, 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


The Leading Millinery House. 


90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr. Hunter's Lectures. 


Chronic inflammation of the mucus mem- 
brane lining the air-tubes and cells of the 
lungs is a very common and very serious dis- 
ease. It generally results from neglected colds 
but is sometimes caused by breathing dusts in 
workshops and irritating gases and vapors in 
factories. Knife grinders, needle pointers and 
all who work in polishing metals are especially 
liable to it. Wood-turning shops and flouring 
mills are a common cause. Stone cutters as a 
class are very prone to it. 

Particles of dust being inhaled irritate the 
mucus lining of the lungs and make them sore 
just as dust and small particles getting into 
the eyes makes the eyes red, angry and sore. 

Bronchitis is always a lung disease, because 
the bronchial tubes ramify every part of the 
lungs and are the air ducts through which we 
breathe. To say that a person has bronchitis 
and yet that his lungs are sound is absurd 


-and untrue, since these tubes form the chief 


part of the lungs and are the seat of every 
known disease that affects them. All that can 
truthfully be said is that bronchitis is not con- 
sumption although it is very liable to end in 
that disease. 

The most constant symptoms of chronic 
bronchitis are cough, shortness of breath and 
mucus expectoration. 
character is° shown by the kind of matter 
raised and the presence or absence of loss of 


hold it has upon the lung and how greatly it 
has already weakened and undermined the 
general health. 

A great many bronchial cases are met with 
in people advanced in life. It begins with.a 
cold in the fall which lasts all winter. They 
cough and expectorate quantities of gray and 
jelly-like mucus, but on the approach of the 
warm weather of summer the cough grows 
better and the expectoration almost ceases, 
only to return with increased severity on the 
advent of cold weather again. Unless arrested 
this form of senile bronchitis cuts short the 
thread of life; indeed, most old people die of 


- 


Its slight or serious | 


These | 


Pd 
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| it years before there is any necessity for dying 
‘through the want of proper treatment. 
| In many cases chronic bronchitis is as fatal 
as consumption itself, and even more so than 
some forms of that disease. So long as no 
organic change has taken place in the air tubes 
and air cells, bronchitis, although resembling 
consumption in its general symptoms, is always 
perfectly curable by local treatment of the 
| diseased tubes. But I cannot conceive of the 
possibility of the cure of any form of bronchial 
disease by stomach medication or the general 
| means commonly employed. No local inflam- 
matory disease of any other organ of the body 
| has ever been cured without local treatment, 
and without local treatment bronchitis is as 
| fatal as consumption. The bronchial mem- 
brane in time becomes altered in structure 
and proves forth a matter which has all the 
qualities of pus; hectic fever and night sweats 
supervene, and the case tends slowly but surely 
to death. , 

There is a form of bronchitis especially re- 
markable on account of the great abundance 
of the bronchial secretion which exhausts the 
system by the incessant drain made upon it. 
These patients expectorate a pint or more of 
frothy fluid a day, resembling gum water. 
They are pale like persons blanched by hem- 
orrhage, generally free from fever—neither 
quickness of pulse nor heat of skin existing, 
but the wasting of the body and general weak- 
ness is extreme. Examined after death no ul- 
cerations or tubercles are found, nor anything 
resembling consumption in the state of the 
lungs. They die from exhaustion through the 
excessive drain made upon the fluids of the 
body. Such cases are always curable if timely 
treated by astringents and antiseptics applied 
by inhalation directly to the relaxed and weak- 
ened membrane within the lungs., . 
(To be continued.) 

RoBERT Hunter, M. D., 

117 West 45th Street, New York. 
September, 1897. 


Norr.—Readers of The Oongregationalist 
who are interested for themselves or friends 
can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books free by ad- 
dressing him as above. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL 


[Signed] 


CO., Boston, Mass. 
‘Buckeye Be Bell Fou 
Hare ee>- Chur, Bells & 


and Tin 
of Largest Bell in America, 


BELLS 


Founders 
| as Moy Taare. rt cae bool Pole 
ae talogue, The ©. 


Bells. 


bod 


BLANCARD’S 


for ANAEMIA “POORNESS of the BLOOD, 

CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
ROPULA, 

None genuine ae signed “* BLANCARD. 

rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIS 


B. POUGERA & CO., N.Y. Agee s 
Have cured 


DROPSY !22!s22 


dies. 
first dose ee re »toms rapidly disap; 
least two-th re 8 of all sy oy ee Ger roo 


of testimonials of Mt mes cures sent 
By has Ae ATLANTA, Ga. 


Devi HE recs 


reen'’s 
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Ecob Speaks Again 


Apropos of the point whether the debts of 
the home missionary societies are due mainly 
to unwise multiplication of churches, Dr. 
J. H. Eecob of Denver, who first raised the 
question in an article in the Independent, 
writes us as follows: 

Will you allow me a word repecting your 
editorial comment on my article, Home Mis- 
sions and Debt. I waited many months be- 
fore writing the article in order that I might 
“cool off,’’ after making the discoveries which 
have come to me within the past two years. 
Every statement was carefully weighed. I 
gave the preference every time to understate- 
ment. [am in most cordial sympathy with 
the wise and true men who are administering 
the affairs of our society. The article was 
written in the hope that it would elicit a more 
profound and less familiar criticism than 
‘there is grave danger that false inferences 
from these statements will result in serious 
injury to missions.” 1 submit, Mr. Editor, 
that it is time this business of “lifting hands 
of holy horror’ came to an end. The fetish 
age of missions is past. We who believe in 
missions are called to the bar of a cool and 
critical intelligence and a reason for the faith 


flameline 


_ 
Enameliire 


ora © PRESCOTT & CP 
NEW OVORKANEM, Usa 


The h Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is quick, bican, 
Spleasant work, 
Mgywithout waste, worry or con- 
fatusion in the kitchen when the 
omatoes are chopped with 


The Enterprise 
NEW MEAT CHOPPER. 


iy Chops all kinds of food for 


VY peeking croquettes, fritters, 


. sh, meat cakes, chowders, 
sausage, patties, salads, mince 
meats; chops fish or vege- 
tables, cocoanuts or horse- 
radish. Taken seemed 
seed arts—in a second 


in a minute. 
sate all hardware dealers. No. 2, ®1.75. No. ; 
Our trade mark, “Eaterprise,” is on} ~ 
Ee Send 4c. in stamps for the 


rapsevbaraiorae OF PA., Philada. 
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that is in us is demanded. That question, 
What will hurt missions? is too old by a score 
of years. The pressing question is, What has 
hurt missions, what is now hurting missions? 
Missions are hurt. 
tributions of our membership of a few pen- 
nies a year, the never failing debts of our 
boards, the dissatisfaction and unrest con- 
cerning the condition of the various fields. 
He is the true friend of missions who is will- 
ing, despite the pain, to put the probe firmly 
down to the cause of this hurt. Just that I 
tried conscientiously to do in my article. The 
cause there indicated I am sure we shall find 
to be the source of the mortal hurt that has 
come to missions. Dr. Clark in your quota- 
tion well names it “the scandal of Christen- 
dom.”’ 

The remedy which you propose, viz, ‘‘ writ- 
ing to See. J. B. Clark, Bible House, New 
York,’’ will hardly prove adequate. I do not 
question the statement of Secretary Clark. 
We Congregationalists have never been the 
chief sinners in the direction of denomina- 
tional transgressions. We have no common 
creed or strong government or binding ritual 
to foster that spirit. Iam quite sure that his- 
tory will acquit us of serious denominational 
sins. But, whatever our claim, the fact is 
that all the other denominations make pre- 
cisely a similar claim. I have interviewed.a 
number of State superintendents of missions 
with this result. First a wail over the de- 
plorable and wicked facts in the case (the 
scandal of Christendom), then a stout denial 
of any complicity of that particular denom- 
ination in the aforesaid scandal. 


sible to unoccupied fields. We forbid them to 
encroach upon the work of other churches,”’ 
ete. It is the old story, the mischief is done, 
but “I didn’t do it.” 

The simple truth is, we are all in the toils of 
a vicious system. Until that system is aban- 


doned we need expect no deliverance from its | 


destructive results. My article was written in 
the hope and prayer that deliverance might 
come to Israel from just that quarter, viz.: 
interdenominational missions. 
be thought a thing incredible that all these 
intelligent Christian people should get to- 
gether and in a common love for a great cause 
abolish a system which they all agree is a 
living scandal? This is not a chimera of a 
dreamer. It is not a forlorn hope that must 
hang fire tillthe millennium. Already substan- 
tial beginnings have been made. Maine leads 


—all denominations working together harmo- | 


niously under a strong constitution. Other 
States may have already entered the same 
column. The subject is certainly being dis- 
cussed and pushed in different quarters. When 
missions have been relieved of this acknowl- 
edged scandal we will certainly have a right 
to claim and expect a revival of enthusiasm 
and giving. We cannot hope to thrive under 
a reversal of this divine law, first righteous- 
ness, then zeal. J. H. Ecos. 


The Trouble With Dr. Ecob’s 
Article 


Dr. Ecob’s article has done serious injury to 
missions, and his letter above illustrates the 
reason for it. He has announced, as though 
it were something new and especially belong- 
ing to home anissionary work, a condition of 
denominational rivalry which is not new and | 
is just as patent in New England as it is in the 
West. He says he has been moved to write 
his article because of discoveries made within 
the last two years, and he points to beginnings 
in Maine as affording some hope of reform. 
Dr. Ecob was for several years a pastor in 
Maine, which then furnished plenty of il- 
lustrations of smal] communities divided into 
several weak congregations of different de- 
nominations. The excellent work of the In- 
terdenominational Commission in that State 
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Witness the average con- | 


No, indeed! | 
“We direct our mis>ionaries as much as pos- | 


Why should it | 


A Delightful Dentifrice 
Aiways the Same 
1859-1897 


I. Single price 
II. Double quantity 


(liquid and powder) 


Hil. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. 


S a delight to use a 
Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost con- 
fidence. Much time and 
money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream | 
Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet | 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 
Famous Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soaps. The result is 
what might be expected : 
**The Perfection of 
Toilet Soap.’”’ 


i 


Ask your Druggist for it. | 

Sample Cake, . 2c. 

Full-sizedCake, l5c. 
SA 

One Dozen Cakes 


The J B. Williams © 


FREE! 4 Bsus 
| WINDOW 
THERMOMETER 


(12 x 8 inches) 
is carefully packed 
with each dozen 
cakes of soap. 


and Thermometer sent 
prepaid to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 
Address Dept. G 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


CATARRH 


Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL. SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 

It oo and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the COLD ly HEAD 
Membrane. 

Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’ se 


SOSA 


ye @ie es 


: Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel- Plated 
\ Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
} Sénd doz. eee mid es of Bluine at 10. cents each. 

yj our full BUGress by return werd ood 

will forward the Bivgae. post-paid 

Pian e Premium List, No money re nieha 

BLUINE co., ox 3, Concord Junction, Mass. - 
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NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY, — 


A Positive Cure for Dyspepsia 


This may read as though we were put- | 
ting it a little strong because it is gener- | 
ally thought by the majority of people | 
that Dyspepsia in its chronic form is in- | 
curable, or practically so. But we have 
long since shown that Dyspepsia is cura- | 
ble, nor is it such a difficult matter as at | 
first appears. 

The trouble with Dyspeptics is that they 
are continually dieting, starving them-| 
selves, or going to opposite extremes, or 
else deluging the already overburdened | 
stomach with ‘“bitters,’’ “after dinner 
pills,” ete., which invariably increase the 
difficulty even if in some cases they do 
give aslight temporary relief. Such treat- 
ment of the stomach simply make matters 
worse. What the stomach wants is a rest. 
Now how can the stomach become rested, 
recuperated, and at the same time the 
body nourished and sustained. 

This is the great secret and this is also 
the secret of the uniform success of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. This is a 
comparatively new remedy, but its suc- 
cess and popularity leaves no doubt as to 
its merits. 

The Tablets will digest the food any- 
way, regardless of condition of stomach. 

The sufferer from Dyspepsia according 
to directions is to eat an abundance of 
good, wholesome food and use the tablets 
before and after each meal, and the result 
will be that the food will be digested no 
matter how bad your dyspepsia may be, 
because, as before stated, the tablets will 
digest the food even if the stomach is 
wholly inactive. To illustrate our mean- 
ing plainly, if you take 1,800 grains of 
meat, eggs or ordinary food and place it 
in a temperature of 98 degrees, and put 
with it one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
it will digest the meat or eggs almost as 
perfectly as if the meat was inclosed 
within the stomach. 

The stomach may be ever so weak yet 
these tablets will perform the work of di- 
gestion and the body and: brain will be 
properly nourished, and at the same time 
a radical, lasting cure of dyspepsia will be 
made because the much abused stomach 
will be given, to some extent, a much 
needed rest. Your druggist will tell you 
that of the many remedies advertised to 
cure dyspepsia none of them has given so 
complete and general satisfaction as Stu- 
-art’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not least in 
importance in these hard times is the fact 
that they are also the cheapest and give 
the most good for the least money. 

A little book on cause and cure of stom- 
ach trouble sent free by addressing Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burn- 
ing, scaly skin and scalp “humors is instantly re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTicuRA Soap, asingle 
application of CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CuTicoRA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


MRD 


Issold Sironghoat the world. Porrer Drvuc Anp Crem. CorP,, 
Sole ps., Boston. ag“ A How to Cure Salt Rheum,” free. 


FALLING HAIR 


Pimply Faces, Baby Blemishes, Cured 
PY py CUTICURA SOAP. 


a 
Hair — its aoce & hal Oclox. 
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Continued from page 509. 


dates back nearly seven years and has been 
frequently chronicled in the columns of |The 
Congregationalist. If he had been more ob- 
servant in past years the shock of sudden 
discovery would not have moved him to 
visions of “lifting hands in holy horror’ at 


| his utterances, nor the fear of recall of ‘the 


fetish age of missions.’’ The arguments he 


has used for comity are so far from being new | 


| that they have been reiterated year by year 


ever since he began his ministry. 

We suggested, in commenting on Dr. 
article, that it would be fairer for those making 
such criticisms to possess themselves of the 


| facts as far as our denomination is concerned ; 


and that these faets could be obtained by 


writing to Secretary J. B. Clark. Dr. Ecob 
says: ‘‘ The remedy you propose, viz., ‘ writing 


to J. B. Clark, Bible House, New York,’ will 
adequate.’’ Could our meaning 
have been more completely perverted? Yet 
we are sure that this was not intended as a 
misrepresentation by Dr. Ecob. It is simply 
a misapprehension due to haste and careless- 
ness. 
ment was carefully weighed.’’ If his state- 
ments were weighed in the same seales which 
he uses to interpret our meaning 
sentence he here quotes, then he has a false 
balance, without knowing it. 

Dr. Ecob’s article in The Independent, so 
far as it reflected on the work of the C. H. 
M. S., was answered by that society, had been 
answered before he wrote the article. The 
answer has been widely published since. 
Yet Dr. Ecob pays no attention to it. The 
society declares that ‘‘it is the invariable rule 


not to plant a Congregational church or mis- | 


sion on ground which, in the proper sense of 
the word, is cared for by other evangelical 
denominations.’’ If that rule has been vio- 
lated in Colorado or in any other State, and 
Dr. 
stances and give the facts. The trouble with 
his article is that it implies that that rule has 
been extensively violated and that the work 
of that and other societies is wasteful and 
mischievous. But he did not support his 
article by facts which could be either investi- 
gated or refuted. He had not waited long 
enough to ‘‘ cool off.’’ He should either have 
said nothing or he should have said more. 


His subject required further investigation by | 


him before he could adequately treat it. He 
should remember that the missionary soci- 
eties of the Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal 
denominations have refused to enter into any 
agreement of comity with the Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Reformed societies and 


should have addressed himself to the sources | 


of the evil he deplores. The “scandal of 
Christendom” is patent enough. If Dr. Ecob 
will start a movement in Colorado similar to 
that of the Interdenominational Commission 
in Maine, he will do more to remedy it than by 


any number of newspaper articles intimating | 


that missionary money is being wasted. 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


He says of his article that ‘‘every state- | 


in the } 


Ecob knows of it, he should cite the in- | 


Ecob’s 


$28.50 


individual, reCOIPtS dvsness deix>.ctcess <oemaeesease 
Previously acknowledged. .........-+seeeeeeeeee 24,971.95 | 
Total ...caicws d6enane On neeemeeere enna Ny es CEMere as tela $25,000.45 


TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL and Exposition is 
reached by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway with the maximum of speed, safety, com- 
fort and satisfaction at the minimum of expense, 
anxiety and fatigue. Excursion tickets are on sale 
at reduced rates from all points on this line and 
connections to Nashville and return during the 
continuance of the Tennessee Centennial and In- 
ternational Exposition. Pullman palace sleeping 
cars run between Nashville and Chattanooga, At- 
lanta, Augusta, Macon, Jacksonville, Knoxville, 
Asheville, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. Palace day coaches on all trains. In- 
formation pertaining to tickets, routes, rates, etc., 


| will be cheerfully furnished upon application to 


ticket agents or to W. L. Danley, general passen- 
ger and ticket agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Good Samaritans. 


Noble Hearts Ready to Rescue 
Unfortunates Who Fall by 
the Wayside— Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura is the Road te 
Health and Happiness. 


Embittered as many people are by the - 
trials and disappointments of life, the 
giorious fact remains that there is much 
more good than evil in the world. There 
is brotherly love in 
every heart,and read- 
iness to pick up un- 
fortunates who fall 
by the wayside and 
start them aright on 
the road to happi- 
ness. Itis this love 
for their fellow be- 
ings that has 
prompted so 
many influ- 
ential and 
honored 
men to com- 
mend Dr. 
Greene’s 
Nervura 
remedy for 
the nerves and 
blood. Governors, 
Congressmen, 
Judges, profession- 
al men, merchants 
and mechanics are 
among those whose 
love for humanity 
has induced them 
to make known the 
merits of 


Greene’s great discovery. What nobler 
work could there be than such c 
tion in the relief of suffering humanity? 


Dr. Greene’s NERVURA 


FOR THE NERVES AND BLOOD. 


Is your ainbition gone? Do you shrink 
from every task? Are you unable to 
sleep? Are you afflicted with neuralgiac 
and rheumatic pains? Do you realize 
that there is some sort of trouble with 
your liver and kidneys? Do you have 
the blues? These conditions arise from a 
disordered condition of the nerves and 
blood. Bad as they seem and are, you 
may be assured of prompt and permanent 
relief in the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
remedy for the nerves and blood, the 
crowning discovery and triumph of a life 
devoted to special study of diseases pecu- 
liar to modern life. 

If you are in doubt, consult Dr. Greene 
freely, personally or by letter, at his 
office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. No 
charge is made for diagnosis and advice, 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


and little starch—wh 
Nutritious and palgta 
valled In America En Ape. 


Write to FARWELL 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGG@ 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING CoOL 
please mention that the advertisement wes seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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‘Temperance 


—— Kighty per cent. of the licensed houses 
of England are now owned by the brewers. 


— Sergeant-at-Arms Bright of the Senate 
deserves eredit for shutting the bars in the 
Senate and House wings of the Capitol during 
the recess of Congress. 


— The Malsters Trust in this country has 
been organized. It will issue $30,000,000 of 
stock and guarantee seven per cent. interest 
on the preferred stock. 


— Rey. Dr. A. H. Plumb, when preaching 
in Detroit soon after the meeting of the Amer- 


' ican Bankers’ Association there in August, 


severely criticised that body of influential men 
for visiting distilleries and having a banquet 
at which champagne was served. The Detroit 
Free Press declined to print that portion of 
the sermon which condemned the bankers. 


—E. T. Devine, Ph. D., secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
city, says that the Raines liquor law, prohibit- 
ing the free lunch, has made life more expen- 
sive for the New York vagrant, and thus di- 
minished yagraney. He also says that the 
stale beer dives that formerly existed in New 
York no longer exist, owing to the general in- 
troduction of a more effective apparatus for 
withdrawing beer from kegs. 


—— The British Government’s inspector of | 


inebriates’ retreats, in his report just issued, 
says: 
Immoderate drinking, though frightfully 


common among the industrial classes, is still 
more prevalent among the ‘‘upper ten.’ It 


is also certain that among women of all classes | 


drunkenness is increasing rapidly. Out of 


442 cases at the Dalrymple Home 101 were | 


university men, 316 were well educated, 235 
were married, and the others were widowers 
or bachelors. In 228 cases sociability caused 
the downfall, ill-health caused the downfall 
in thirty-six cases, and overwork caused the 
downfall in thirty-two cases. In fifty-five per 
cent. of the cases the excess was traceable to 
predisposing hereditary indications. 

— One of the issues in the approaching 
campaign in Greater New York, one which 
will determine the decision of the voters to 
some extent, is the excise question. The plat- 


form on which Mr. Low stands is set forth in | 


_ the following quotation from his letter of ac- 
ceptance of the nomination by the Citizens’ 
Union: 


The Raines law, in my belief, contains the | 


germ of an excise system far better than that 
which it supplanted, in that it has relieved 
the liquor traffic of the arbitrary control of 
excise boards and has substituted for this a 
grant of explicit rights that can be enforced 
at law. Where the Raines law failed, as ap- 


plied to New York, it fails because it does not | 


take into account the public sentiment of the 
city. New York, while characteristically an 
American city, is also, as the Germans say, a 
world city. It is cosmopolitan in fact and 
cosmopolitan in sentiment. Men of every 
sort of up-bringing must be able to live in 
such a city happily and naturally, of course 
with due regard to the rights and conv ctions 
of others. Legislators on this subject should 
never forget that the excise law stands mid- 
way between the laws that everybody believes 
in and the dead laws that nobody believes in, 
and that the effective public sentiment behind 
it, locally, is the only permanent force on 
which to depend in its administration. For 
this reason, in my opinion, an excise law, so 
far as it affects the daily life and the habits of 
the people, should reflect the public opinion of 
the city. On such points, in case of radical 
differences of opinion, I should take the ap- 
peal to the! people themselves. In a commu- 
nity like this I know of no better way to se- 
cure for an excise law the support of a senti- 
ment that will sustain its even enforcement. 


The Republicans will enter the campaign 
standing on the following platform: 
We commend the principles embodied in the 


law that now regulates the sale of liquor. The 
abolition of local excise boards and the con- 
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cession of the right to sell liquor to any citizen | 


who pays the tax and observes the law has 
taken the saloon out of politics and has liber- 
ated the saloon-keeper from the thraldom of 
dishonest politicians. 

In these respects the present law is the best 
that could be devised, and its economic fea- 
tures have operated to the great advantage of 
this municipality and of the whole State. 


The city of New York, however, is unique in | 


its cosmopolitan character, and excise provi- 
sions may be useful to other communities 
which are not suited to ours. 


If you feel “All Played Out’’, 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 
and strengthens the stomach. 
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Celebrated for over 30 years as the 
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If you’ re a butcher, 


you Me Pearline. 
proper washing of your frocks and 
aprons, and to keep the benches, 
blocks, 
etc., as clean as they ought to be. 
There’s 
this like Pearline. And it takes 
so little time, and so little trouble 
and work that there’s no excuse for 
not doing it. 


‘ou want it for ye 


floors, shelves, hooks, 


nothing that will do 


Keep everything dainty 


and sweet and Blea with Pearline. 


Send or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”’ 
it Back 


honest—send zt back. 


Peddlers and some Bee ots grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 


508 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


A Vacancy—~. 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every ” mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of ::: : 


for it at all. 


considerable progress. 
shelf all the time. 


Large Bottles, 75c. 
Small Bottles, 35c. 
Trial Size, = 10¢. 


At all good drug stores. 


In many a household there is 


i Adamson sBotanic 
Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
os eee eee 
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Hosts of chil- 


It cures, remember. 
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Pleases Children 


= It doesn’t seem like medicine, yet = 
it’s a perfect laxative for little 
people. Makes the stomach pure = 
and sweet and 
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prevents bowel E 
= troubles. For fis STE 
250 years phy- SELTZER, : 
=sicians have x = 
3 recommended yy: E 
Zit for old and iy < E 
= youn 50c. & $1. All druggists. = 
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-Quina- 
Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree 
H theentireactive properties of Pe- 
uvian Bark. Endorsed by the 
medical faculty as the best rem- 
4 edy for FEVER AND AGUE, MaLa- 
RIA, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, 
GENERAL DEBILITYand WASTING ¢ 


DISEASES ; INCREASES THE APPE- 
: TITHE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES 
and TT up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot. 
E.FOUGERA & Co., 26-30 N. William St., New York 4 
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SA }() LO | The quality of the soap at even the best 
Ss 


leans:s 6 hotels and on sleeping cars is not usually in 
c S *SCOUPS» . : 

polishes ‘ keeping with the luxury of modern travel. 
sek foriicinelel owen wes ¥) The man who does not wish to use for 
ask forit,insist on getting — ; 2 : 
SAPOLIO : The deater,who : his toilet and bath, a soap of poor quality 


changes your order.insaltsyou. and detestable odor, will carry Ivory Soap 


in his toilet case. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincionaa. 
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‘‘A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 


THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
~ POND'S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


‘Almost twenty years of med- 


ical experience have led me to now 


By, that Ponp’s Exrract is of greater 
a Absolutely Pure. 
DM I ii | Delicious. 

ee Nutritious. 


clinical value than any commercial 
| Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 
G. E, POTTER, M.D, 


Costs Less Than One Cent a Cup. 


Newark, N. J., March 30, 1897. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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Sold only In bottles with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon, 
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POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 


See 


The Fashionable Woman and Her Religious Life, by Harriet Prescott Spofford 
The New Recruits for the Mission Field 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
“1898 Combination Offer” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, universally conceded to 
be not only one of the foremost denominational journals in 
the world, but also an unexcelled, high-class, family, re- 
ligious newspaper. Ably and thoroughly edited, command- 
ing the service of the best writers in England and America, 
in touch with modern philanthropic and reform movements 
and the newest forms of Christian and missionary activity. 
Preserving and improving the features which have gained 
for it an international reputation throughout its long his- 
tory, THE CONGREGATIONALIST in 1898 will furnish 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. The literary and artistic 
characteristics of this monthly are too well known to re- 
quire comment by us, except to state that the prospectus 
for the coming year assures it the same standing among the 
high-grade magazines which it has always held. Among 
other features for 1898 will be Cole’s beautiful engravings 
of the old English masters and Castaigne’s wonderful views 
of American scenery; serial stories by Dr. Weir Mitchell 
and Mrs. Burton Harrison; special historical papers ; and 
a remarkable series of articles entitled Heroes of Peace, 


the best program ever offered its readers. by Jacob A. Riis, Gustay Kobbe and others. 
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THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the most beautiful and valuable 
collection of portraits ever made. The Century Magazine has always made a specialty of portraits of famous people, 
and these have been engraved by the first wood engravers of the world. The portraits are printed on heavy plate 


paper, with broad margins, size 93 by 134, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a richly 
Each portrait is practically a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not less than one dollar. 
The price of this gallery is $7.50, but it will not be sold to 
It can be obtained now only in ‘‘combination’’ as announced. 


decorated box. 
A facsimile autograph is added in nearly every case. 
the general public even at this price until mext season. 
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CENTURY PORTRAITS, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Regular price 
for the three 


$14.50 


if purchased 


$3.00 Our Offer 


30 $7.50 


4.00 


; 
separately Delivered Free 
Mes verrals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIST and the Century Magarin \/) arrears, however, must be paid before the atfer 
he . dheat se of sub fions already paid ond or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year, New subsepiptions te The 
Cangved “a war vin at once hannary VL, URO8, as preferred. The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise pequested, Ceder NOW 
smal mak re of the Portrait Gallery, he demand far which promises to be very large. 


ADDRESS, Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Robert E. Lee, 


And the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870. 
By Henry ALEXANDER Wuite, M.A., 
Professor of History in the Washington and 
Lee University. No. 22 in the Heroes of 
the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Large 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, 
$1.75. 

Professor White’s biography of the great Confederate 
general is written from a Southern standpoint. His 
work will, however, appeal to ali, whether north or 
south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, as the record of an 


American whose nobility of character and soldierly 
qualities are unquestioned. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 


And the Period of National Preservation and 
Reconstruction, 1822-1885. By WILLIAM 
Conant Cuurcn, Lt. Col. U. S. Vols., 
author of ‘‘ Life of John Ericsson.’ No. 21 
in the Heroes of the Nations Series. Fully 
eed Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 

eather, gilt top, $1.75. 

“Tt is written by an expert tactician, whose knowl- 
edge of the technical problems which Grant solved in 
such a masterly way has enabled him to write a work 
which will satisfy those who are seeking for a brief, suc- 
cinct statement of the essential facts in the career of 
the greatest general of our Civil War. The work is 


illustrated with maps and portraits that add to its value 
and attractiveness.” —7he Congreyationalist. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. 


By 
ANNA FULLER. 


New holiday edition, with 


13 illustrations by Grorcr SLOANE. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 
“One of the richest and most worthy contributions 


to American literature of the past decade. With a pen 
ositively Feats prenhic this skillful writer has limned 
he portraits of this New England family, Pratt by 
name, and so thoroughly New England by nature.”— 
Rochester Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
A Venetian June 


and 


A Literary Courtship. 


New holiday edition, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The two vols., as a set, in a box, $2.50. 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Ire- 
land in 1649. By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, 
author of “* Life of Oliver Cromwell.”’ Third 
Edition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author has produced a thoroughly interesting 
story, abounding in stirring scenes, which force them- 
Selves on the attention of his readers, and peopled with 
_ a sufficiency of clear-drawn, vivid, lifelike characters, 

the loveliest of whom, the heroine, Catharine Dillon, is 
an unforgettable woman.”—W. Y. Mail.and Express. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Educational 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEw LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
. A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A sega place for health and hard study. The schol- 

arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 


Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 
A.M. and 1p. M. to receive candidates for admission 
to her School for Girls. Circulars on application. 
Sept. 1, 1897. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
_the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. . New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


New York, BUFFALO. 


2c H0M 


| We givea useful, Money Makin, 
Edueation which leads to uf 


STUDY'S BUSINESS 
¢ teach Book 
keeping, Business Forms, Pen 
manship, Com’! Law, Letter ~ 
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LEIA CL NOT Y OO: 


Rudyard Kipling’s First American Novel 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 


12mo, cloth, 300 pages; Illustrated by Taber. $1.50. 


“The most vivid picture of the sea toilers of New 
England which this generation has known.” 
— Boston Journal. 


“Kipling’s powers of description are brought into 
play and are here seen at their best.” 
—Post Hapress, Rochester. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Great Novel of the American Revolution 


“HUGH 


WYNNE 


FREE QUAKER 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency 
General Washington.’’ 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


In two vols., small 12mo, $2.00. 


© Tf Ri as Wynne’ is not the long-sought great American novel, it at least comes closer to it than 


any novel of the decade.”—The Outlook. 


“Tam almost tempted to say that with the exception 
of Cooper’s Spy it is the only successful revolutionary 
novel that Iknow. Itis more than a merely interesting 
and powerful book, for it has in it the element of per- 
manence.’”’—THEO. ROOSEVELT’. 

** Promises to be the American novel of the year. The 
historical truthfulness of Dr. Mitchell’s picture is a 
strong point of merit in the story.”—Brooklyn Lagle. 


“T do not recall any American novel of a semi-histori- 
cal character which is at once so intricate in its dis- 
closures of manners and men, So courageous in dealing 
purely with historic figures, and so full of vitality, 
variety, and charm.”—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

“Not only the best work that has emanated from the 
pen of this distinguished author, but one of the really 
great American stories.’’—Medical Age, Detroit. 


“Phere are not wanting those who think that Dr. Mitchell has now written the great American novel.” 


—DR ROBERTSON NICOLL, in The British Weekly. 


ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE EMPIRE STATE SONS OF THE 


AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. 


With preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF. 
THE AMERICAN. REVOLUTION, 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, 


Author of “The Century Book for Young Americans,’’ etc. 


| The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields 


of the Revolution. 
WITH MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A COMPLETE PANORAMA OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


OT since sea em Lossing published his ‘‘ Pic- 
torial Field-Book of the Revolution ” in 1855 

has any one thought to get up a book which describes 
and illustrates the battle-fields of the Revolution as 
they really look. ‘‘The Century Book of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” one of the most delightfully written 
of Mr. Brooks’s many popular books, contains the 
story of the Revolution told in the account of the 
trip of a party of boys and girls with their uncle to 


these historic scenes. Not only are the Northern 


fields — Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, Long 
Island, Harlem Heights, Monmouth, Princeton, 
Germantown, Brandywine, Saratoga, etc. — de- 


scribed, but the trip extends to the southern fields— 
Eutaw Springs, Camden, Guilford Court House, 
King’s Mountain, Cowpens, Savannah, and Charles- 
ton—about which less has been written. 250 pages, 
Price, $1.50. 


large page, attractive binding. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


for 1897 


“OXFORD” 
Self = Pronouncing 
Bibles ~ : 
on an improved plan i 
‘THE BEST PUBLISH EDI 
PRACTICAL, 


New Features 


20 New Copyright Editions 


| Genuine Oxford’ 
‘Teachers’ Bibles 


i WITH NEW HELPS 
| MAPS AND 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES’ 


a 66 awe oy i 
j ‘By far the most -useful and beautiful a OXFORD i 
| Bible the world has seen as yet,” | WwW orkers’ Bibles 4 


“No description can adequately rep- |i] 
resent all that it includes.” The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards ; 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 
f 300 Pages of Randy Helps 
Light and easy to carry about fj 


Send for Catalogue 


SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ZA 


nage CS OXFORD EDITION 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Established 1855. Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. \ Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 
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NEWEST BOOKS. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. | _ 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 
“ The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well known, 


12mo, $1.50. 
I hope it may also tend to promote an in- 


telligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.” —AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


CONTENTS: 


The Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The ‘Treasury Department—Departments of War 


and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and Agriculture—Independent Boards and 


Commissions—The Judiciary. 


This is essentially a unique volume. 
enlightenment, the way tn which this vast country of ours is governed. 


In it General Harrison has described, so simply and directly that the most uninformed person cannot fail of 
The various departments of our National Government, with their functions and 


their individual peculiarities, are thus characterized and described by an author who has himself occupied the chief place and the most responsible position 


in this tremendous and complex machinery ; 
to every American. 


and the result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view of a subject that is of prime interest 


Second Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Great Romance, 


o.. IVES. 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. 


12mo, $1.50. 


“St. Ives” is a tale of action in the author’s most buoyant style, and there is a vigor yet light-heartedness, a continuous grasp of the interest and 


sympathy throughout, which is truly fascinating. 


inimitable and characteristic style is in evidence on every page, and the Seenes and characters are as vivid as anything he ever wrote. 
of the author’s books, the present tale is intertwined with a romantic and spirited love story. 


edition, a second is now ready. 


One hardly realizes the. mastery and art of it all at the time, so absorbing is the story, but Stevenson’s 


Unlike so many 
The advance orders having already exhausted one large 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


According to the texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. 


Rey. A. S. GEDEN, M.A. 4to, $7.00 net. 
““A great work it is and worthily executed. 


buy the book before us at $7.00. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By DONALD G. MITCHELL 
(Ik Marvel’), 12mo, $1.50. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Each, $1.50. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Celt to Tudor. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth to Anne. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Queen Anne and the Georges. 
The set, 4 volumes in a box, $6.00. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. Arranged by the author and including all 
his most popular works. With portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 
* Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraor- 
dinary a gift of poetic expression.”—I. ZANGWILL, in Pall Mali Magazine. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE “INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY.” 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. 


By Rey. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, $2.00 neé. 
“T have already expressed He conviction that the ‘ International Crit- 
ical Commentary’ is the best critical conrmentary on the whole Bible in 
éxistence.”—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Edited by the Rey. W. F. MouttTon, M. A., D. D., and 


The minister of average salary who is likely to be repelled at once by the price of the book will do well to 
take serious counsel with himself, ... The average minister will certainly be buying at least four. . > : 
We must earnestly protest against such a foolish and suicidal preference.”—The Congregationalist. 


. books at $1.75 each, and will think he cannot 


THE BIBLE AND ISLAM; 


Or, The Influence of the Old and New Testaments on the Religion of 
Mohammed. (Being the Ely Lectures for 1897.) By Henry 
PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE | 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By ARTHUR C. McGIrrERT, D.D., Ph. D., Professor of Church His- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8yo0, $2.50 
net. (International Theological Library.) 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. 


By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Being the Gifford Lectwres, 1896-1897.) Crown, 8yo, $2.00. 


READY OCTOBER 23. 
THE LIFE OF PHILIP SCHAFF. 


By DAVID 8. SCHAFF, Professor of Church History in Lane Theological 
Seminary. With portraits. S8vo, $3.00. 


14 October 1897 
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Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


NOW READY. 


EDWARD GARRETT’S NEW AND CHARMING 
STORY, 


A Daughter of the Klephts; 


or, A GIRL OF MODERN GREECE. 1 vol. 
LOIBO S25. ois ena aaa ss Geen RE ee ee SL DO 


Young Denys. 


A Story of the Days of Napoleon. 
G; PRICE, 12mo, cloth.<......5...........$1.50 


Lady Rosalind. 


A Charming Story by EMMA MARSHALL. 


LORIIUED i's ies awe shinee cine eRe” ne Unies execs QUO 


Snow White and Rose Red. 


A Little Book of Plays for Children. The 
scarcity of proper plays for children makes 


this successful little book valuable. 16mo, 

OUR co ce ha Way Soran tacnexet ans ask ces eels 
Animal Land, 

Where There Are No People. By KATH- 

ERINE and SYBIL CORBETT. Introduction 

by ANDREW LANG. Oblong 4to........31.00 


A book of exceeding humor. 
and original. 


The Bible Year Book. 


A Selection from the Bible for Every Day in the 
Year. Small 4to, with 4 colored plates.....50c. 


Sardis and the Spirit Guest. 
The Story of a Dream. By JOSEPHINE 
RAND. 16mo 


The Kingdom of God. 


An Essay in Theology. By HENRY SCHWAB, 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, New York, being 
the Bohlen Lectures for 1897. 12mo...... $1.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Very grotesque 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled ‘*« THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,’’ written by Leading Scholars in 


America and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 


By ELENOR | 


“(It is a prace 

) tical hand-book 
of the highest 
value for Bibli- 


iF cal study.’’ 
COMGREGATIONALIST 
) 350 INustrations 


SY GIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


one. 


distributed through the text of the Helps 


Ea 


... “It is one of those wonderful ‘helps’ to 
the popular study of the Bible which both illus- 
trates the enormous amount of fruitful, critieal 
study which has been applied to the Bible in our 
time, and gives the best possible assurance that 
the Sacred Book has gained in weight, impor- 
tance, and in the reverent feeling of the people 
for it. Of all the ‘aids’ for the popular study of 
the Bible, this is easily foremost and best. 

... “The marked feature of the ‘Treasury’ 
is that every part of it is new, and that it con- 
tains none of that sequacious compilation which 
is based on works once in repute, but which 
at the best rise no higher than belated attempts 
to bring an old thing up to the gauge of a new 


HOLY BIBLE, 


OLDAND NEW THITAMEXTS. 


AION ge TIT 


. .. The number of contributors who have taken part in the work is thirty-eight. They 


make a list which commands confidence and challenges admiration.’’—The Independent. 


For sale by all Booksellers at prices from $1.50 to $7.00. Write for a Complete List, giving sizes 


of Type, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


33 EAST 17TH STREET (UNION SQUARE) - - - . 


NEW YORK 


For Christmas 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy,|by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 
The greatest Sunday-School cantata is Santa 
|. by Gabriel. 
The greatest cantata for very small children is 

. Santa’s Surprise Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. 
The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is King 


Claus Expected 


of Kings, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, 

The greatest solos, duets 
thems for Christmas are pu 
BR 


OS., 119 W. 60 


blished by FILL 
h St., Cincinnati, be am 
40 Bible House, New York. Send for catalogue. 


YOUNG LADIES 


prepared for 


VASSAR 


and other colleges. Terms reasonable. 
Address Vassar.” care of 
PIERCE UNDERWOOD CO,, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Price, 30 cts. 


Price, 30 cts. 


Price, 30 ote, 
trios, quartets and an- 
oma 
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persons whose occupation and 

manner of life differ greatly from 
our own. There would be larger sympa- 
thy between the members of the human 
family if they paused now and then to 
consider how it fares with multitudes of 
people outside of their own circles of ac- 
quaintance. With a view to promoting 
more accurate knowledge and more gen- 
eral sympathy, we have arranged for a 
series of articles under the general title 
The Struggle for Character. It is initi- 
ated this week by an article from the pen 
of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, who 
treats of the Fashionable Woman and 
Her Religious Life. It will be followed 
week by week with similar treatment by 
competent writers of the life of the col- 
legian, the business woman, the news- 
paper man, the policeman, the sailor, the 
railroad man, the doctor, the lawyer and 
the actor. We anticipate wide-spread in- 
terest in this notable series of sketches 
and trust that they will serve many use- 
ful ends. 


N ONE of us know too much about 


After all the personnel of missionary 
work is its most interesting element, and 
the glory of an organization consists in 
the workers which it sends to the field. 
Despite all the strain involved in re- 
trenchment, and despite the unusual diffi- 
culties in some portions of the foreign 
field, the American Board this year, as 
every year, has been sending month by 
month to the front consecrated men and 
women. This band of new recruits and 
of veterans returning after a furlough 
make up a roll of honor which our 
churches may well hold in high esteem. 
We take pleasure this week in presenting 
the likenesses of a number of the outgo- 
ing missionaries of the current year, to- 
gether with a few words of personal de- 
scription. They are the best proof that 
the old American Board is still doing 
business. 


Those who think that Rev. B. Fay Mills 
has departed widely from the faith which 
he had held all his life should bear in mind 
the fact that the council called to ordain 
him over a Congregational church at 
Cannon Falls, Minn., about twenty years 
ago hesitated long before it set the seal 
of its approval upon him. A member of 
that council has within a few days told 
us that, ready as were he and his brethren 
to recognize Mr. Mills’s popular qualities 
and his marked acceptability to the church 
which had called him as pastor, there was 
much dissatisfaction with his theological 
position. In fact, the council at first de- 
clined to ordain him. Another council, 
in the course of a few weeks, made up 
largely of the same churches, was called 
together and voted to ordain him in view, 
of the fact that he phrased his views 
somewhat more satisfactorily. We have 
no disposition to go into Mr. Mills’s past 
with a view to disparaging him. He has a 
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long and honorable record of useful labor 
in evangelical churches. He has himself 
been saying of late that he was not con- 
scious of a marked shifting of position, 
and it may be that his later views are 
more consistent with his earlier views as 
a minister than has been commonly real- 
ized. At the same time, those who recall 
his teaching in the various evangelical 
campaigns can hardly fail to mark an ap- 
preciable difference between them and the 
message which he is now uttering. The 
latter has an altogether new note, a new 
atmosphere and a new phraseology. 


It is natural that those who are spoken 
of as possible candidates for the presi- 
dency of the Board should shrink from 
the responsibility of the office. But who- 
ever shall be called to take that place of 
leadership -will not, without reasons con- 
vincing to those who have elected him, 
refuse to accept it. Dr. Storrs once said 
to the Board concerning his election, ‘“‘I 
was caught in the deadly grip between 
your judgment and will and my own ad- 
verse preference.’’ He placed the judg- 
ment of that body*above his own, and 
accepted it as an indication: of the will of 
God that he should take the arduous bur- 
den which for ten years he has so ably 
borne. Whoever shall be chosen to be 
his successor we are confident will follow 
his example in not allowing his own per- 
sonal preference to set aside the judgment 
and defeat the purpose of his associates 
in the great trust of sending the gospel of 
Christ to the world. 


That was a remarkable tribute to the 
popularity of Pres. W. F. Slocum of Col- 
orado College which found expression in 
the reception given him at The Antlers— 
the fashionable hotel in Colorado Springs 
—Sept. 30. For two hours asteady proces- 
sion filed through the large drawing-rooms 
in order to grasp the hands of Dr. and 
Mrs: Slocum and to assure him of their 
delight in his decision to remain at the 
head of Colorado College, notwithstand- 
ing his urgent call to Oberlin. No less 
than 3,000 persons thus made known their 
appreciation of his usefulness in the State. 
In connection with this remarkable social 
function, almost unprecedented in the 
history of the. State, President Slocum 
received an engrossed copy of resolutions 
signed by the governor and many of Col- 
orado’s most prominent citizens. This 
document refers in fitting terms to his 
marked qualifications for the headship of 
such an institution of learning and calls 
to mind the fact that his personality has 
been felt far beyond the bounds of the 
college through the valuable aid rendered 
by him to educational and reform move- 
ments throughout the State. Dr. Slocum’s 
hosts of friends in the East would have 
been glad to have shared in this notable 
demonstration in his honor. Colorado 
College has certainly had this year two 
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special reasons for gratitude in the recep- 
tion of the Pearsons endowment fund and 
in the president's decision to remain at 
the post where he has already rendered 
such efficient service. 


Seth Low’s speech at the recent open- 
ing of Columbia University clearly re- 
vealed two admirable traits of his char- 
acter. In his description of the progress 
that has been made in the construction 
of the buildings of the new Columbia he 
not only paid tribute to the architects 
and the master builders. He coupled with 
them as deserving of recognition and 
praise the mechanics and journeymen, 
whose toil and devotion to high ideals as 
craftsmen were responsible for the celer- 
ity with which the work has been done 
and its superior grade judged as work- 
manship. Mr. Low is a friend of labor, 
and no citizen of New York is more 
trusted as an arbiter of labor difficulties. 
He also is a religious man, and under him 
Columbia University has distinctly rec- 
ognized the claims of religion. Last week 
he called attention to the fact that it is 
fitting that the first formal exercises of 
the new year should be religious, and he 
proceeded to say: 

This university believes God is ‘the source 
of wisdom, and it further believes that be- 
eause he is infinitely wise there are always 
new things for the students to find out—new 
truths to be made serviceable to our fellow- 
men. The seal of the college is set in the 
pavement of the corridor just outside this 
room. I can hardly imagine a better motto 
for a library for a univérsity, and J beg of all 
who come here to avail themselves of the 
sources of wisdom and of knowledge that are 
represented in this building by books and in 
the university by the wise men who occupy 
the chairs of instruction to come in the spirit 
of that motto, with absolute confidence that 
because God is all wise therefore there are 
ever new truths to be learned by those who 
will seek for them earnestly and in the right 
spirit. 


Sunday school teaching has reached a 
stage of development when teachers, in 
addition to piety, must have mental equip- 
ment. Preparation for teaching should 
mean something more than a fair inter- 
pretation of the lesson of the day. It 
must apply the message to the child mind 
and use the Bible for the building up 
of symmetrical Christian character. In 
Massachusetts, with more than three 
times as many teachers employed in the 
Sunday schools as in the public schools, 
the significance of this truth becomes all 
the more apparent. The demand is upon 
the churches to do all in their power 
to raise the standard of excellence. The 
convention of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion at Fitchburg last week has lent new 
truth to the need and possibilities of nor- 
mal work. If, according to the secre- 
tary’s report, the Congregational churches 
lead in number of schools and in enroll- 
ment, ours is the responsibility for ad- 
vancement in this line. 


Dr. Thomas W. Evans of Paris, the most 
famous American dentist in Europe, has pub- 
licly announced that he intends to use a por- 
tion of his great fortune in establishing a 
dental college in Philadelphia and in other 
gifts for educational purposes. Dr. Evans 
has had a picturesque career, the most inter- 
esting episode of which was his assistance in 
the escape of the Empress Eugenie after the 
surrender at Sedan and the downfall of the 
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empire in September, 1870. After leaving 
the Tuileries in disguise the empress took 
refuge in his house and was driven by him 
through the thronged streets of Paris and out 
at the city gate. A man who publicly an- 
nounces that he means to spend a million or 
two on education probably knows what he 
wants to do with it, but we may at least hope, 
in anticipation of our gratitude, that he will 
strengthen existing institutions rather than en- 
dow brand new ones in competition with them. 


Dr. Storrs’s Presidency of the 
Board 


The ten years since Dr. Storrs was 
elected president of the Board, at Spring- 
field, have included by far the most ex- 
citing controversies in its history. Its 
triumphs and perils of other days have 
thrilled the churches and culminated in 
scenes of dramatic intensity in former 
annual meetings, but in those experiences 
the Board and the churches were united. 
In these recent years it has beén threat- 
ened not only by determined opposition 
to its policy from without but by divided 
counsels within. At times the danger of 
permanent alienation of many of its sup- 
porters, and even of disintegration, has 
been very grave. 

Disturbing elements first appeared in 
the annual meeting at Portland, Me., in 
1882. These found expression in news- 
papers and other periodicals, but did not 
further appear in meetings of the Board 
till 1886 at Des Moines, the last one at 
which Dr. Mark Hopkins presided. His 
influence was exerted toward keeping 
the Board from becoming involved in 
theological controversy, but it was not 
effectual. The proposal which he had 
advocated, of referring mooted cases to 
councils, was warmly debated in the re- 
ligiows press, and after the adverse re- 
port by the Prudential Committee was 
rejected by a large majority at Springfield 
in 1887. The Des Moines resolutions, in- 
structing the committee to guard the 
Board from any committal of approval of 
the doctrine of probation after death, 
were there reaffirmed. 

Dr. Storrs was the candidate of the 
conservatives at that meeting, and Presi- 
dent Angell of Ann Arbor University of 
the liberals. Dr. Storrs was elected, the 
vote being 112 for him and 55 for Presi- 
dent Angell. Yet from the beginning, 
without demonstration, but with a clear- 
ness beyond question, Dr. Storrs refused 
to identify himself with either party. 
With perfect frankness he showed him- 
self conservative in his theology, yet in 
sympathy with all sincere Christians, 
and especially with earnest young men 
and women vo had consecrated them- 
selves to the preaching of the gospel in 
foreign lands. His purpose was to pre- 
side over a united Board, and he refused 
to preside over any other. The carrying 
out of that purpose during years of in- 
tense controversy, issuing in undisturbed 
harmony, we believe to be one of the most 
remarkable achievements in modern reli- 
gious history. During the entire period 
the members were practically unanimous 
in claiming to support his policy. _ 

At the outset he outlined his position 
in a letter so statesman-like and fair that 
it was accepted as the generally acknowl- 
edged platform of the Board, and for a 
time discussion practically ceased. The 
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cases then under discussion were settled 
according to its principles. The next meet- 
ing at Cleveland was outwardly harmoni- 
ous. When excited feeling again broke 
forth in discussion in the New York meet- 
ing in 1889, all parties united in unani- 
mous acceptance of the position of Dr. 
Storrs, at whose suggestion and by whom 
a committee of nine was appointed to in- 
vestigate the methods of administration 
at the missionary rooms and to recom- 
mend changes if any should be deemed 
advisable. The president and vice-presi- 
dent were made ez officio members of the 
Prudential Committee, for the feeling 
was already strong that while all were 
agreed on the president’s platform the 
majority of that committee interpreted 
that platform in a sense quite different 
from that in which it was regarded by 
many of the Board. 

A few months later the application of 
Mr. A. S. Covell for appointment as a 
missionary and its postponement by the 
committee brought out the fact that the 
majority of that committee in a concrete 
case refused to accept the president’s own 
interpretation of the meaning of his let- 
ter on which all assumed to stand as a 
basis of agreement. At the next meeting 
in Minneapolis a sharp arraignment of 
the committee of nine, whose report Dr. 
Storrs approved, by Dr. A. C. Thompson, 
the chairman of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, and Dr. E. K. Alden, the home secre- 
tary, forecast the final result at Worcester 
in 1893, when the Board sustained the 
president’s own interpretation of the plat- 
form which he had stated at his accept- 
ance of his office and which the Board 
had repeatedly reaffirmed by unanimous 
vote. This action was taken through the 
unanimous report of a committee of fif- 
teen appointed by the president, repre- 
senting all parties in the Board. The pre- 
cise issue was the appointment of W. H. 
Noyes as a missionary in Japan, where he 
had already been laboring for five years 
sustained by contributions made through 
Berkeley Temple. But My. Noyes was 
merely an incident in the discussion, which 
involved the great principle at stake— 
liberty of belief of missionaries within 
lines generally recognized by the churches 
as including their fellowship. The Pru- 
dential Committee was requested by a 
vote of 106 to twenty-four to commission 
Mr. Noyes. The chairman of the  com- 
mittee and the home secretary declined 
re-election. The Prudential Committee 
was enlarged to fifteen members, seyen of 
whom were new, and the long controversy 
ended. ~! ; 

The membership of the Board was also 
increased from 250 to 350. Not less than 
three-fourths of the new members were 
to be chosen from nominations of State 
associations of churches, the increase to 
be twenty-five each year. By the elec- 
tions of the meeting at New Haven this 
week the full number will be chosen. 

During all this period Dr. Storrs found 
himself compelled, from time to time, to 
reiterate and explain in addresses at an- 
nual meetings and in published letters 
the position he had taken in his Pini of 
acceptance. But his absolute 
even in moments when the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed, was rarely questioned 
by either side in the controversy, never 
successfully challenged. In the appoint= 
ment of committees he selected men who 
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represented every shade of opinion and 
left them to work out their own solution 
of the questions intrusted to them. He 
said at the Worcester meeting, “I have 
never in the least degree intervened in 


’ the deliberation or action of any commit- 


tee which it was given me to appoint.” 
No one doubts that this statement was 
exactly true. He has held himself above 
and outside of the storm of controversy, 
while he has uniformly maintained re- 
spect for and sympathy with those who 
differed from him. After the discussion 
in the Prudential Committee on the 
Covell case, while he frankly expressed 
his disappointment, he wrote in terms of 
highest esteem for those who differed 
from him, and with a quiet confidence in 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and in the 
Christian common sense of his associates, 
which calmed the excitement of many 
others. He never assumed an attitude of 
dictation, but accorded to the opinions of 
others as careful consideration as he 
asked for his own. The amount of 
thought and labor and prayer which Dr. 
Storrs has put into his office will never be 
known, but his work could have been ac- 
complished only by a great mind wholly 
devoted to a great cause. He hinted at 
the stress he has borne in the Worcester 
meeting when; in giving reasons why he 
was entitled to resign his office, after 
alluding to special burdens of his pastor- 
ate at that time, he said: “I have sat 
upon this platform with my head filled 
with pain and my eyes almost blinded 
with the pain behind them while the 
debates have been going on. And yet 
this is only one meeting at which I have 
to be present. Other meetings come, de- 
liberations are to be conducted, a large 
correspondence has to be carried on, there 
are critical exigencies which must be met, 
there are criticisms which must be en- 
countered and sometimes, in justice to 
the cause, be answered, and the pressure 
is greater than I felt that I could again 
take up.” His allusion to the vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. Blatchford, in that address 
showed the affection and courtesy with 
which he has always regarded those who 
have labored with him. z 

In writing this editorial we have stud- 
ied again, with some care, the records of 
the Board for these ten eventful years. 
The conclusion has again and again come 
to our mind that under God Dr. Storrs 
has saved the American Board from dis- 
integration and united it for greater sery- 
ice to the world than any it has yet ren- 
dered. His majestic self-poise, his practical 
wisdom, his appreciative and tender sym- 
pathy, his magnificent and unfailing elo- 
quence and his sublime trust in the provi- 
dential care of God for his own work in 
reconciling the world to himself appear 
in enlarging proportions the more closely 
we scrutinize this history. Dr. Storrs has 


_ crowned a magnificent life with a decade 


of noble service in the work which he has 
justly regarded as of the highest impor- 
tance that can be intrusted to a servant 
of Christ. In laying down this office he is 
assured of the gratitude of all the churches, 
not in America only, but in many lands, 
not in our own denomination only, but 
among all those who serve our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he will rejoice in the’ confi- 
dence that year by year will witness richer 
results of his labors in building up in all 


- the world the kingdom of God. 
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Liberty Versus Conviction 


Every one in this country is free to 
think what he will concerning religion 
and to express his opinions. Such liberty 
has not always been enjoyed. It has 
been bravely fought for. It is estab- 
lished now beyond question. Most men 
see that truth is best found by leaving 
every one free in his quest for it. Time 
was when the name of free thinker was 


used to imply reproach. Unitarians have’ 


done much to make that name honor- 
able. 

But free thinking in religion is not a 
virtue unless it is also deep thinking con- 
trolled by a supreme purpose to know 
and serve God. No man can declare with 
honor careless thoughts which concern 
the immortal destinies of his fellowmen. 
Even’ those who insist that their only 
creed is that every one has the right to 
think as he pleases often have enough 
conviction on that one point to feel that 
those who do not think about it as they 
do are fools. Still, if no one felt certain 
about religious truth, church unity might 
easily be secured. ‘Those who seek with- 
out finding truth can usually go together, 
especially if they are not seeking very 
earnestly. 

Yet itis difficult, even for them, to do 
justice to those who hold as precious be- 
liefs tested by.experience which they them- 
selves either have never accepted or have 
relinquished. At first they may regard 
men of strong convictions on subjects to 
which they have become indifferent with 
kindly tolerance. For example, Rev. 
B. Fay Mills has abandoned beliefs which 
he once held vital. His only interest in 
them, he says, is to set free from bond- 
age to these beliefs those who still hold 
them. Yet he remains a member of two 
bodies with whom he has covenanted to 
maintain and extend those beliefs, does 
not propose to withdraw from these 
bodies unless they insist on it, and would 
enter into covenant with still other de- 
nominations, if the way were open, in 
defense of beliefs he has renounced. He 
takes this attitude with charity toward 
all. This is what is called liberal religion, 
and a considerable numberof prominent 
men propose to help him to preach it in 
the interests of righteousness. 

Mr. Mills and his supporters are per- 
fectly free to proclaim what to them is a 
gospel in Music Hall or in any other 
building which they pay for. But on 
what ground is it so often asserted that 
this kind of liberality is true religion, 
while loyalty to beliefs which men have 
lived by and have been strengthened by 
in stress of temptation and trial is nar- 
rowness ? Paul contended for liberty. He 
urged men to stand fast in the liberty 
with which Christ had made them free. 
But this was not the kind of liberty which 


~we have been considering. Paul said that 


if any man preached to his disciples any 
other gospel than that which they had re- 
ceived, “let him be anathema.” Mr. 
Mills says Paul was a bigot. He will find 
it difficult to keep from calling Paul’s fol- 
lowers in Boston today by the same name. 
Mr. Mills says that almost the only sin is 
in not believing his ‘“‘gospel of going on.” 
John said, ‘‘Whosoever goeth onward 
and abideth not in the teaching of Christ 
hath not God.’’ Of such an one he said, 
“Receive him not into your house, and 
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give him no greeting.” Was not the 
apostle of love a bigot also ? 

It is difficult to see how those who 
highly esteem religious truth can call that 
a gospel which calls men to set lightly 
aside what they have believed and to 
unite in search for truth which no one 
has yet found. Why do those who pro- 
claim that they have a new gospel so con- 
stantly affirm that the refusal to do this 
is narrow-mindedness ? It must be be- 
cause positive beliefs seem to them of 
little account. They do not understand 
how faith in God revealed through Jesus 
Christ is the most precious of all posses- 
sions, how the belief in him, in his words 
and work enters into experience and 
Sways motive and becomes the sustaining 
breath of life, which not only makes ex- 
istence enjoyable, but without which it is 
impossible to live honorably. 

Men may disagree with us in religion, 
and we no more desire to restrict their 
liberty than to have them restrict ours. 
But for their sake and ours also we would 
not have them depreciate the value of 
strong convictions. That is often called 
bigotry which thoughtful men prize most 
in society—the power to live and die for 
belief. Those who exercise that power 
may be narrow, but their word can be 
trusted, they know how to deny them- 
selves for truth’s sake, they have the high 
ambition to reproduce among men the 
Christ whom they know by experience. 
Without them society would fall to pieces. 
To proclaim that they are deluded or false 
is not a gospel. 


Making the Church a Home 


It is the family spirit which makes a 
true home. The glad consciousness of a 
close mutual tie, the precious intimacy 
due to continuous association and common 
interests, the mutual sympathy and help- 
fulness which are shared with no outsid- 
ers in the same manner or degree, the 
oneness of descent, of relationships and 
largely of friendships, the identity, for 
the most part, of outlook upon the world 
—all these, together with other elements, 
combine to render a typical home what it 
is. Itis a felicitous thought of the church 
which regards it as a home. 

It can be one in fact only as the spirit 
of home pervades it. Custom may render 
its house of worship more familiar and 
agreeable than any other so that we feel 
more at home in it on Sunday than else- 
where. But it can only become a true 
spiritual home when we have learned to 
look upon it definitely as our Father’s 
house and upon our fellow-Christians as 
true brothers and sisters in Christ. Then 
must follow the usual results of such a 
recognition of relationship. A deeper, 
securer sympathy between its members, a 
more trusty co-operation, a more gentle 
tolerance of personal peculiarities such as 
we exercise towards our brothers or sis- 
ters in the flesh, a more vigorous and pa- 
tient effort to render its influence pene- 
trating and potent in the community— 
all these must be experienced and must 
be rendered evident unobtrusively but 
invitingly to those without. 

The churches of the present often are - 
compared to clubs. It must be our en- 
deavor to render them more like homes. 
So far as this effort succeeds, there will 
be increasingly large interest in them on 
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the part of both their own members and 
others, and a growing desire to enjoy 
the privileges which they offer. The 
nearer a church approaches to being a 
healthy, active, joyous Christian home, a 
center of consecrated family activity, the 
better it will do among men the work 
which the great founder of all earthly 
churches has given it to do. 


Current History 


Tax Reform in Massachusetts 

The State commission appointed by 
Governor Wolcott under last year’s law 
to investigate and report upon State taxa- 
tion has presented its report. The-mem- 
bers of the commission were Judge James 
R. Dunbar, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Prof. 
F. W. Taussig of Harvard, Alvan Barrus 
and George E. McNeill. Mr. McNeill, 
who was appointed as a representative of 
the labor unions, will bring in a dissent- 
ing report later. Mr. Barrus presents a 
minority report which does not differ from 
the majority report in its conclusions, but 
suggests relief for the farmers in the less 
prosperous towns. The majority report 
proposes important changes in the exist- 
ing tax laws of the State. These include 
an abandonment of the attempt to tax 
stocks, bonds and other paper evidences 
of values existing outside the limits of 
the State. The property represented by 
these securities is taxed where it exists, 
as Massachusetts corporations are taxed 
directly in Massachusetts, so that the levy 
upon them is a double taxation; they are 
hard to trace and to a great extent are not 
assessed at all under the present law. To 
meet the resulting deficit the commission 
recommends a general inheritance tax of 
five per cent. on estates amounting to 
$10,000 or more and a tax upon house ren- 
tals, which may be called an occupation 
tax, upon dwellings which would rent for 
$400 a year or a larger sum, amounting to 
ten per cent. on the rental value in excess 
of $400. 

By way of adjustment it further recom- 
mends that the State should assume all 
county expenses, which shall be met in part 
from the present corporation and franchise 
taxes, part of which are now distributed 
to the towns. The effect of this assump- 
tion by the State of county expenses would 
be to relieve the poorer towns of an un- 
due burden and to equalize differences 
arising from inequality of local assess- 
ments. The most novel of these pro- 
posals is the tax on house rentals to which, 
thus far, there has been singularly little 
objection on the admitted ground that it 
is a tax that spares the poor and burdens 
the rich. The difficulties of levying and 
collection suggested are not greater than 
in most other forms of taxation, and the 
burden will distribute itself as all taxes 
do. Its advantage is that it presents a 
ready, if not exhaustive, method of gaug- 
ing men’s income by their style of living. 
Houses of a rental of more than $400 
clearly are occupied by men who ought to 
contribute to the support of the State, 
and the tax proposed is neither unjust 
nor onerous. It is in effect, indeed, an in- 
come tax levied without vexatious in- 
quisition into private affairs or more 
temptation to perjury than every visit of 
the assessor must afford. Whatever the 
financial results may be, if adopted, 
the recommendations of the commission 
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promise a revision of the tax laws which 
will make them much less complicated 
than they- are at present. 


The Situation in New York 

The campaign daily waxes warmer, the 
situation more complex and the outcome 
more problematic. Mr. Low evidently 
means to put his forceful personality di- 
rectly into the campaign, and his speech 
in New York when he accepted publicly 
his nomination and the one in Brooklyn 
last Saturday night showed how clear cut 
his own conception is of the way in which 
a great municipality should be governed. 
The straight Republican faction is also 
putting its case before the people, and is 
importing such men as Senator Foraker 
of Ohio to do the speech-making. Whether 
the people of New York city will relish 
hearing professional politicians from other 
States of the type of Senator Foraker is 
open to question. The Henry George 
candidacy is causing much agitation, and 
the fact that his managers have indorsed 
some of the borough candidates on the 
Citizens’ Union ticket has been construed 
as indicating a “deal’’ between the sup- 
porters of Mr. George and of Mr. Low. 
The executive committee of the Citizens’ 
Union, however, denies any negotiation 
whatever with the George men while ad- 
mitting that the support of any element 
thatis willing to accept its principles will 
not be objectionable. Preliminary poll- 
ing indicates that the Germans will to a 
large degree support Mr. Low, while the 
editor of the Staats Zeitwng has declared 
that the influence of his paper will be 
thrown on the side of the candidate of 
the Citizens’ Union. The national Dem- 
ocrats have also indorsed Mr. Low. On 
the other hand, Bourke Cochran follows 
the lead of the New York Sun which ranges 
itself on the side of Tracy. Ex-Senator 
Hill is reported as about to come to the 
aid of the Tammany candidate. It will 
thus be seen that the threads .are>-very 
much tangled and the intense feeling 
aroused on all sides makes for a bitter 
fighting out of the issues to the end rather 
than for withdrawals and combinations 
that would reduce the number of candi- 
dates and simplify the exact questions at 
stake. 


The opinion seems to be well grounded 
in reason that Mr. Low and Mr. George 
will command, at the polls, a greater fol- 
lowing than Mr. van Wyck, the Tammany 
candidate, or General Tracy, who is prac- 
tically the nominee of Mr. Platt. Na- 
tional issues are to some extent involved 
in the campaign, and to a somewhat 
larger extent are being Iugged in for 
political ends. There is no doubt that 
the platform of the Citizens’ Union prom- 
ises important reforms, fair and reason- 
ably in the interests of the laboring 
classes. On the other hand Henry George, 
as the action of the United Labor League 
in Philadelphia last Sunday shows, is not 
a representative labor man, so it is to 
be hoped that there will be large ac- 
cessions to the Low columns from the 
ranks of wage-earners. They certainly 
have nothing to hope from a city govern- 
ment of the Tammany type and little 
more from one in which Mr. Platt is the 
dominating: spirit. From now till the 
day of the November election the atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world will be 
directed to Greater New York, and the 
hope of all right-minded persons will be 
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that this great new era in its history will 

be inaugurated by placing in the mayor's 

chair a man who represents what Mr. 

Low does in the way of character, eul- 

ture, practical sense, executive ability 

and disinterested devotion to the public 

weal. Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin of-the Pil- 
grim Church, New York, is out with an 

appeal to all Republicans and other citi- 
zens of New York to vote for Seth Low. 

He says: ‘Mr. Platt may have great 

power in some directions but he cannot 

control the free voters of this city. Mr 
Low is their candidate and they will 

quietly but steadily strive for his election. 

Men of independent spirit ought to resent 

with inflexible purpose the attempt to” 
bind the city hand and foot. The argu- 
ments for party control are specious but’ 
faulty and worthless in the face of fact. 

There will be a perpetual stain upon the 

Republican party in this country if it 
thwarts the purpose of the Citizens’ 

Union.” 


Happenings in. Washington 

The question of what hour in the day 
the tariff bill began to be law involves a 
difference of several hundred thousand 
dollars as between the Government and 
importers. The Treasury Department as- 
sumed that°the bill took effect on the 
moment when it was approved, but im- 
porters insisted that it did not take effect 
till the moment it was signed by the Pres- 
ident. The United States Board of Ap- 
praisers has decided in favor of the im- 
porters, but the Treasury Department 
will appeal from the decision. 

The President is already busy with his 
annual message, and the members of the 
Cabinet with their reports to Congress. 
The question whether Judge Field will 
retire is being actively discussed, but he 
takes no partin the discission. Of course 
there are many who are curious to know _ 
who will be his successor. The President 
and Mrs. McKinley gave last week, on 
Wednesday evening, the first evening re- 
ception since the inauguration. It was 
tendered to the delegates of the Interna- 
tional Conference of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. The President and his wife 
mingled with the guests without formal- 
ity and charmed all present with their 
gracious hospitality. The first evening 
reception at the White House is the sig- 
nal for the opening of the social season, — 
and other events in the same line are 
soon to follow. 


Yellow Fever at the Doors 

The presence of the steamer Honiton 
at quarantine in Boston Harbor after a 
voyage from a Mexican port during which 
there were three deaths supposed to be 
caused by yellow fever, brings the South- 
ern pestilence close to our doors. The 
season is too far advanced for serious 
peril, and the efficiency of control at quar- 
antine makes the news only a matter of 
interest and pity for the immediate suf- 
ferers, The news from the South, un- 
fortunately, is not reassuring. On Sat- 
urday night it was officially announced 


- that there were eight positive eases of 


yellow fever in Galveston, and there was 
an immediate rush of people eager to 
leave the city. The interior towns have 
begun to establish quarantines against 
Galveston, as the towns of Mississippi 
had already done against New Orle- 
ans and Mobile. In New Orleans there 
were thirty-six new cases and five deaths 
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on Sunday, and in Mobile three deaths. 
The interior is badly frightened, but the 
people in New Orleans seem to have rec- 
ognized the fact that the disease is still 
sporadic, not epidemic, and that it can 
easily be held in check until cold weather. 


‘The original infection seems to have en- 


tered New Orleans by the back door— 
from the summer resorts of the Gulf 
shore to the eastward, and has attacked 
principally the American and Italian 
quarters of the city. The quarantine 
watching the river front seems to have 
been efficient, and still guards the city 
from direct accessions of infection from 
Cuba or Central America. The first in- 
fection is said to have been brought in by 
refugees from Cuba who landed at Ocean 
Springs. 
The Bering Sea Matter 

There is much good sense in the opin- 
ion of the New York Evening Post that 
the total disappearance of the seal herd 
from our jurisdiction would be a blessing, 
because we lived for a hundred years 
comfortably without it and it has made 
far more trouble for us than it has been 
worth. This view is likely to be adopted 
generally if the statements of a new Brit- 
ish Blue Book, which the Evening Post 
cites, are trustworthy. It renders Secre- 
tary Sherman’s famous dispatch as un- 
accountable in respect to facts as it was 
infelicitous in tone. It points out that, 
instead of the report of Professor Thomp- 
son, the British expert, having been with- 
held, for political reasons, it had been 
communicated to the United States Gov- 
ernment two and one-half months before 
Mr. Sherman wrote his dispatch. It also 
proves from the testimony of Dr. Jordan, 
the American expert, that, instead of 


pelagic sealing being the cause of the 


succeeded by Gen. Ramon Blanco. 


diminution of the seal herd, the herd de- 
creased faster before there was any pe- 
lagic sealing than since. Other points 
might be named in which the statements 
of this Blue Book will prove difficult to 
answer. On the other hand, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who has spoken for the British 
side, has been quite as curt as Secretary 
Sherman. The refwsal of Great Britain to 
meet representatives of Russia and Japan 
in a conference in which there is to be no 


-yoting, and her increasing desire to concil- 


iate Canada, indicate that the settlement 
of the difficulty on its merits will not be 
easy. Itis to be hoped that greater fair- 
ness and frankness will be exhibited upon 
each side. 


General Weyler’s Recall 

General Weyler at last has been defi- 
nitely recalled from Cuba and will be 
Gen- 
eral Woodford, our minister to Spain, has 


informed the Spanish Government that,- 


unless matters in Cuba improve before 
the end of October, the United States 
may, feel obliged to intervene. Mean- 


while the return to power of the Spanish 


Liberals has resulted also in a proposal to 
give autonomy to Cuba. Just how much 
is meant by autonomy in this case and 
how) much influence the gift of -it may 
prove to have in pacifying Cuba remain 
to be seen. Probably Sefior Sagasta, the 
new Spanish prime minister, intends to 
prolong the discussions and negotiations 
as much as possible, so as to delay action 
on our part. The utmost circumspection 
is necessary at Washington, for Spain is 
as proud as she is poor. We may be com- 
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pelled to intervene in Cuba but it must 
not be until our justification is at once 
real and apparent. The danger of war 
with Spain, almost bankrupt although 
she is, is too serious to be belittled. No 
matter how sure of victory, we may be, 
such a conflict would be a grave calamity 
to us as truly .as to Spain. 


The Indian Frontier 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
conflicting reports of the last week or two 
is that the rising of the Pathan hillmen 
against the English has by no means been 
suppressed and that a considerable cam- 
paign against them must yet be made. 
Sir William Lockhart, the British com- 
mander, has a force of some 60,000 men 
and is obliged to undertake the most ex- 
tensive military operations which India 
has witnessed since the famous mutiny. 
The Cabul River appears to be the divid- 
ing line just now between the region of 
comparative success and that of unaccom- 
plished results. North of this river the 
refractory tribes have been substantially 
suppressed, although at large expense of 
men and money. But south of it the re- 
volt still is active and threatening, and 
shrewd strategy and sharp fighting will 
be required in order to win. The Tirah 
district, the abode of the Afridis, from 
which several side valleys run into the 
Khyber Pass, is the center of the revolt. 
These Afridis, who number 100,000 fight- 
ing men, are yet to be ‘conquered. The 
British occupy posts from which they can 
invade the region from different directions. 
But they will find their work cut out for 
them in earnest, and although they un- 
questionably will win it can be only at a 
heavy cost. 


For Current History Notes see page 528. 


In Brief 


Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) is writing 
a life of Christ. So, also, is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. The latter will probably be 
the first to be published. 5 


For the admirable photograph of Dr. Storrs, 
from which the picture on our cover was made, 
we are indebted to Mr. Joseph E. Brown, a 
prominent member of his church and a close 
personal friend. 


Our Unitarian brethren at their ministers’ 
club last Monday listened to a paper on the 
ethical considerations involved in the use of 
bird plumage as decorations. Fora truly mar- 
velous variety of themes commend us to the 
average ministers’ meeting—liberal or ortho- 
dox. 


‘““ Whoever succeeds Dr. Storrs as president 
of the Board must not attempt to succeed him 
in oratory,’’ declared a sagacious friend of the 
Board the other day. The remark has wide 
application. He is a wise man who knows 
when to copy after his predecessor and when 
not to attempt imitation. 


Sensational topics for sermons are not con- 
fined to America. In old Canterbury last 
summer, when everybody was wild with ex- 
citement over the forthcoming cricket games, 
the pastor of the Nonconformist church took 
advantage of the popular interest by announc- 
ing a discourse @n The Cricket Week of the 
Soul. 


Montreal Congregationalists showed last 


-week their gratification over the coming of 


Dr. J. H. George, recently of St. Louis, to the 
presidency of our college in that city. Cordial 
addresses assured him that he is very welcome. 
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We shall publish shortly a more extended ac. 
count of the outlook for the institute under 
the new president. 


Was it an attempt at smartness or ignorance 
which made a minister give out the notice 
thus: ‘‘The collection today will be for the 
A period, M period, A period. You may 
translate to suit yourselves.’’ No doubt the 
amount raised materially diminished the debt! 
With such density in the pulpit, what can be 
expected from the pews? 


The Golden Rule is to begin its twelfth year 
of service for the Christian Endeavor Society 
by changing its name to The Christian En- 
deavor World. That is a more comprehensive 
title and justly belongs to it. It is a strong, 
wholesome, true, practical religious newspaper 
for young people the world over. It promises 
yet larger things than ever before for the com- 
ing year. 


While the program of the National Council 
is stillin a somewhat inchoate condition, one 
excellent element in it is assured by the ap- 
pointment of Rey. A. J. Lyman, D. D., of the 
South Church, Brooklyn, to be the preacher. 
He will be a.worthy successor to Dr. Gun- 
saulus, Dr. Lamson, Dr. Fisher and others 
who have performed the same important duty 
at previous gatherings of the council. 

The Unitarian’s comment on the case of Rey. 
B. Fay Mills is suggestive. It says: ‘‘Mr. 
Mills has eaten his fill of the leaves upon the 
tree of life and is going into the pupa stage of 
his development. . . . It is to be expected that 
he will in time put off the ‘distinctively unde- 
nominational wrappings’ of the cocoon period 
and spread the wings of his perfected being 
under the bright sunshine of a satisfying and 
positive religious philosophy such as Unita- 
rians profess.” That is, if these ‘“‘great ex- 
pectations’”’ are realized, Mr. Mills is to be- 
come a liberal butterfly. 


A noteworthy testimony was given at the 
prayer meeting of the Brighton Congrega- 
tional church recently. It was that of Deacon 
C. B. Travis, one of the masters of the Eng- 
lish High School. Referring to the need for 
prayer in the beginning of every enterprise, 
he stated that in the thirty years that he has 
been an instructor in that school he has never 
begun a day or a'year of service without ask- 
ing the help of God that he might teach aright 
his students that came before him. With this 
type of teacher in our public schools we need 
have little fear that they will become godless. 
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Sinee the list of twenty-two recruits for the 
missionary field that is printed on page 535 
was made up, there has been one more ap- 
pointment, though the accepted candidate will 
not be numbered among this year’s force, but 
will serve as a nucleus for the recruits of next 
year, of whom we trust there will be many 
more than twenty-two. This late accession is 
Rey. Robert F. Stapleton, a graduate of Olivet 
College. and Chicago Theological Seminary, 
He was recently ordained at Bostwick, Mich., 
and expects to start in a few days for eastern 
Turkey where there is imperative need of re- 
enforcements. 


The officials of the American Missionary 
Association may well assume the joyful tone 
as they review the financial record of the year 
which has just closed. It began with a debt 
of over $60,000. The receipts this year have 
been so handled and the expenditures been so 
reduced that not only are the yearly bills paid, 
but an inroad upon last year’s debt has been 
made amounting to $11,627. The debt stands 
today at $54,945. This is pleasant news, in- 
deed, to take to the Minneapolis meeting and 
to send broadcast over the country. May the 
coming year witness not merely a correspond- - 
ing reduction of the debt, but its total ex- 
tinction. 
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Among the many important meetings of the 
antumn that of the Open and Institutional 
Church League, in Brooklyn, Oct. 26 and 27, 
ought not to be overlooked. It will be held at 
the City Park Branch of the First Presbyterian 
Church, to which church, by the way, Rey. 
L. M. Clark of Syracuse, N. Y., has just been 
called to succeed Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
The convention will hear such well-known 
speakers and workers as Rey. Drs. J. W. 
Chapman, ©. A. Dickinson, F. M. North and 
R. H. Conwell. Mr. Puddefoot also has a 
place on the program. Dr. C. L. Thompson 
is to preside, and Dr. Cuyler will give the ad- 
dress of welcome. 


The Christian Guardian (Toronto) actually 
prints a sermon on Hell. In this connection 
it is well to note what Canon Gore recently 
said (see Current Thought), and to recall that 
a justice of the Federal Supreme Court is re- 
ported to have said recently: 


You ministers are making a fatal mistake in 
not holding forth before men, as prominently 
as the previous generation did, the retributive 
justice of God. Youare fallen into a senti- 
mental style of rhapsodizing over the love of 
God, and you are not appealing to that fear of 
future punishment which your Lord and Mas- 
ter made such a prominent element in his 
preaching. And we are seeing the effects of 
it in the widespread demoralization of private 
virtue and corruption of the public conscience 
throughout the land. 


The five representatives of the United States 
at the sixth international conference of the 
Red Cross, convened in Vienna Sept. 19-24, 
have recently landed in New York, and we are 
indebted to Miss Clara Barton for a report of 
the proceedings written in herown hand. Two 


hundred delegates from all the nations within - 


the treaty were present. In an accompanying 
private letter Miss Barton says: ‘‘ It would be 
worth while if our representative Americans 
could see the manner and character of the 
leading men of the other nations which these 
Red Cross conferences bring together. Their 
education, high and broad philanthropic views 
would be instructive to our people, who are a 
little prone to boast.” Each government made 
a report of work done by its Red Cross during 
the five years succeeding the last conference, 
held in Rome, 1892. The American Red Cross 
reported its service on the Port Royal Islands, 
S. C., and for the relief of Armenia. It was 
. humiliating, however, to confess before repre- 
sentatives of other governments, which have 
taken measures to protect the name and insig- 
nia of the Red Cross, that in this country there 
are 264 persons—corporations and firms—who 
are using the name and sign as a trade-mark 
for private gains. 


Mr. Moody in talking to a newspaper repre- 


sentative in Montreal is reported to have said: “ 


The Vanderbilts and the Goulds and the 
Sages have all made their fortunes within the 
last thirty years. Where this thing is to end 
I don’t know. It is simply appalling. And 
yet in most cases this great wealth is in the 
hands of Christian people. If it were conse- 
erated the world could speedily be evangel- 
ized. 


On the same day Secretary Gage in an ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Peoria, Ill., founded by Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley, expressed his impatience with the 
clamor against wealth, of which Mr. Moody’s 
words are an echo. ‘If the number of mil- 
lionaires in America were 40,000 instead of 


4,000,"" he said, it would only indicate an 
enormous advance in general wealth, in 
which all classes shared. It is true that 


wealth in order to become productive must 
make itself the servant of the public. The 
quarrel of the public with the wealth makers 
is that they often use their power and knowl- 
edge to become its masters instead. As soon 
as a trust or monopoly becomes strong enough 
to tax the public the old question of taxation 
without re»resentation comes to the front again. 
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If the public is to be taxed by corporations it 
will sooner or later demand some form of lim- 
itation or control which will assure it that the 
taxation shall not become excessive. 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM NEW YORK 
Our Libraries 

The Clerical Union met on Monday for 
the first time since vacation and were 
favored with a familiar talk from Dr. 
Billings, director of the New York Public 
Library. His theme was the library as it 
is and as it is to be under the new con- 
solidation, with special reference to the 
facilities it offers to ministers. Not very 
many even of our reading people are aware 
of the treasures to be laid before them 
when the new building, to be erected in 
Bryant Square at a cost of $2,500,000, shall 
house the nearly 261,000 volumes of the 
Astor, 86,000 of the Lenox and 12,000 of 
the Tilden collections, with their yearly 
additions, and the endowments of the 
three—$950,000, $500,000 and $2,000,000, 
respectively—shall be combined in sup- 
port of the one grand institution, with 
an income of $150,000, of which $20,000 
yearly from the Astor fund are to be ex- 
pended for books, and the amount from 
the other two funds for books is limited 
only by the judgment of the officials in 
charge. 

The successful competing architects are 
shortly to subnfit their plans for the new 
building, prepared after careful study of 
suggestions embodying the ideas of the 
library officials as to what features are 
desirable therein. 

Of the books specially helpful to minis- 
ters the doctor showed there is, and is to 
be, a tempting array. Besides the Bible 
Society’s large and valuable Collection of 
Bibles in all languages and of books per- 
taining thereto, which that society has 
deposited with the Lenox Library, the 
Astor has not less than 20,000 volumes in 
its section of religious and theological 
works, including, with treatises of sys- 
tematic divinity, sermons, commentaries, 
doctrinal discussions, religious biography, 
etc. There is also a large range of works 
on sociology in all its phases, some of 
which he commended to the perusal of 
such clergymen as desire to be up to date 
in their knowledge of what many men of 
many minds are thinking and saying just 
now. 

Apropos of this new departure in our 
library facilities, one of the brethren 
deeply interested in the spread of popular 
knowledge of our Pilgrim faith and pol- 
ity urges on our ministers and churches— 
and on those of other faiths as well—the 
duty of seeing that books requisite for 
the intelligent understanding of the sal- 
ient features of each ecclesiastical family 
be found in the collections of the new 
building, accessible to thousands who 
would never see them on the shelves of 
their present private owners. 

Our Free Circulating Library is every 
year gaining in popularity and useful- 
ness. Its circulation in the year just 
ended was nearly, if not quite, 1,000,000 
volumes, a gain. of one-thjrd on that of the 
year before. It has two new branches; 
two others have been enlarged and im- 
proved; a traveling department is being 
tried; two branches are trying the “open 
shelf” system, and to meet its increased 
outlay $82,000 are asked of the city this 
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year instead of the $50,000 granted last 
year. 


Union Seminary P 

The new year is well under way with 
the new president, a larger Junior Class 
than usual, with rather more than the 
average number of Congregationalists 
among them, having entered. But its 
chronic trouble with the General Assem- 
bly “will not down.” A young member 
of a Brooklyn church, and graduate of 
our university, applied to the Brooklyn 
presbytery the other day to be “taken 
under its care” during his theological 
course in Union. Objection was made, 
heated discussion followed, and the yomig 
man was received under eare. <A protest 
signed by seven members was entered on 
the minutes, which carries the matter 
once more to the synod and then to the 
General Assembly for renewed discus- 
sion, with no definite result. 


Our First Jury Woman 

One more step in the path of woman’s 
progress was taken in one of our city 
courts afew days ago. A “landlord and 
tenant case’? came up (a woman being 
the defendant) under circumstances that 
made it difficult to fill the jury box. A 
young woman lawyer, admitted to the bar 
a year ago, chanced to be in the court 
room, and the judge intimated that she 
might be willing to serve. She consented. 
The attorneys on both sides accepted her, 
and with the court agreed that she made 
an admirable juror, the first of her sex to 
serve in that capacity in this State, if not 
the first in this part of the country. 


Personal 

Rev. Drs. Storrs, Behrends, Meredith, 
Lyman and Abbott, Rev. Messrs. J: C. 
Wilson, Charles Herald, M. B. Taylor and 
J. Brittan Clark were in their Brooklyn 
pulpits last Sabbath. Dr. MeLeod and 
his helper, Rev. S. W. King, with past 
and present members of Willoughby Ave- 
nue Chapel, celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of that vigorous branch of Clinton 
Avenue Church. Dr. Meredith’s people, 
with his ministerial and other friends, 
welcomed him and Mrs. Meredith home 
from their foreign tour on the evening of 
Oct. 6, the gathering erowding the spa- 
cious Sunday school rooms. Congratu- 
latory addresses were made by Drs, Storrs, 
Behrends, McLeod and Lyman, and hap- 
pily responded to by Dr. Meredith, with 
assurances, which his robust appearance 
confirmed, of complete restoration to 
health, and with grateful mention of the 
2,300 persons, half of them on confession, 
added to that church in the ten years of 
his pastorate. , 

Mr. Henry A. Clapp of Boston has al- 
ready won for himself a warm place in the 
esteem of scholarly Brooklynites by the be- 
ginning of his course of lectures on some of 
Shakespeare’s plays—Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Henry IV., Twelfth Night, Ham- 
let, Othello and A Winter’s Tale. A 
careful critic calls him “a man of excel- 
lent presence, a discerning critic and 
journalist, and (what does not always fol- 
low) a forceful and magnetic talker.” 


Politics 

That proverbial Philadelphia lawyer 
couldn’t unravel our present * political 
snarl, with one “single tax” advocate, 
one or two interchangeable Tammanyites, 
two or three kinds of Democrats, one 
Prohibitionist, one regular Republican 
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and one self-nominated nondescript pos- 
ing as candidates, all shouting, ‘ Any- 
thing to defeat Seth Low.”’ In face of all 
this, which Mr. Webster would call ‘‘a 
conglomerated mux,’ Mr. Low’s friends 
grow more hopeful daily. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM LONDON 
The Editor of the Spectator 

The death of Mr. R. H. Hutton has re- 
moved a most influential religious force 
in British journalism. - The Spectator 
is the only high-class weekly review 
conducted from a distinctly Christian 
standpoint. Many people are wondering 
whether it will continue to be pervaded 
by the strong religious tone which, among 
other things, has made it so acceptable to 
clergymen. Mr. Hutton being gone and 
Mr. Meredith Townsend, his co-editor for 
thirty-six years, being aged, the responsi- 
bility will devolve more and more upon 
Mr. Leo Strachey, who may be regarded 
as haying for the past few years been in 
training for the chief command. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll a few months ago enu- 
merated what he considers the necessary 
qualifications for the editorship of the 
Spectator. ‘They were thoughtfulness, 
moderation, omniscience, an appreciation 
of literature from the ethical point of 
view, an appreciation of the Eastern and 
especially of the Indian mind, a deep and 
sincere religiousness, something of the 
old woman. 


An Endless Controversy ; 

Some of the educational issues which 
are pending throughout the country will 
be fought out at the triennial election of 
the London School Board in.November. 
On the existing board the moderates, i. e., 
the clerical party, led by Mr. Diggle and 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, and: the progres- 
sives or anti-clerics are about evenly bal- 
anced, the moderates, perhaps; slightly 
preponderating. The election will turn 
chiefly on the kind and degree of reli- 
gious instruction to-be given in the schools 
and the expenditure of the board. Mr. 
Riley, who did more than any man to stir 
up the religious question in the clerical 
interest, is not seeking re-election, feeling 
that “the special work he set himself to 
accomplish on the board is done,” and 
that in future he can best help ‘the 
cause”? from an independent position. 
It looks as though the test question at 
the election will be the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of the Apostles’ Creed from the 
school curriculum. On this point there 
are divisions in ,the moderate camp, by 
which the progressives may benefit. Mr. 
Diggle has separated himself from the 
Riley section, announcing his disapproval 
of any attempt to make the teaching of 
the creed compulsory, and Low Church- 
men generally are opposed to the cap- 
turing of the schools by the ritualists. 
The opposition progressives’ offer to the 
proposed universal introduction of the 
ereed does not, of course, necessarily 
imply rejection of the doctrines therein 
set forth, but chiefly distrust of the High 
Church party who would use it as an in- 
strument for teaching their special doc- 
trines. The Free Church leaders do not 
think that the time is yet ripe to take 
their stand upon ‘a purely secular plat- 

_form, although an increasing number of 
Nonconformists are convinced that on 
that basis alone can the religious question 
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be finally settled. Altogether the pro- 
gressives, who present a united front, 
may confidently be expected to give a 
good account of themselves in the im- 
pending contest. 


Mr. Spurgeon and the Tabernacle 

Pastor Thomas Spurgeon, after the sum- 
mer break, has re-entered upon his work 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle amid 
most encouraging signs. He is now in 
the fifth year of his service there, and the 
success attending his ministry has more 
than justified his election to the pastor- 
ate. Some -falling off in funds and ad- 
herents was inevitable after the death of 
his father; the surprise is that the dimi- 
nution has been so slight. The congrega- 
tion is well maintained and the member- 
ship is still above 4,000, despite the steady 
migration of people to the suburbs. The 
members give generously according to 
their means, and there is no pressing 
financialanxiety. On his forty-first birth- 
day, Sept. 20, Mr. Spurgeon sat in his ves- 
‘try to receive the people’s offerings in 
support of the work. Mr. Spurgeon bears 
up well under the severe strain of his 
responsibilities. ‘Son Tom” has won 
the admiration and sympathy of all un- 
prejudiced observers, and Americans will 
join with English Christians in the aspi- 
ration that he may continue to receive 
strength for the great task he is so 
valiantly discharging. 
‘*Dr. Dale’s Church’’ and the Union Meetings 

Another historie church which is fully 
maintaining its position under the minis- 
try of a young successor to a great man is 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. The choice of 
Rev. J. H. Jowett to follow Dr. Dale has 
proved a singularly happy one... There 
has been no perceptibie change in the 
congregation, and in only one year of Dr. 
Dale’s ministry was the present church 
membership exceeded. Not only is all 
the old work being carried on with vigor, 
but new agencies are in operation. A 
Methodist chapel about half a mile from 
Carr’s Lane has been acquired, to be the 
center of a sort of settlement. A system 
of parochial visitation is carried on by a 
hundred ladies, and a nurse is about to be 
appointed in connection with this work. 
The chapel has recently been renovated 
and improved, and here the autumnal 
assembly of the Congregational Union 
will be held Oct. 11-15. As Wolverhamp- 
ton entertained the union when Dr. Dale 
was chairman, Birmingham felt it to bea 
reciprocal courtesy to invite it for Dr. 
Berry’s year of office. Among the offers 
of hospitality from members of other com- 
munions is onefrom the Bishop of Coven- 
try, who will entertain three delegates. 
The assembly will be noteworthy for the 
formal launching of the scheme of church 
extension in large towns. Mr. Albert 
Spicer, M. P., Mr. Edward Spicer, Mr. 
George Spicer and Mr. Mark Oldroyd, 
M. P., have each promised £1,000 towards 
the £100,000 which it is proposed to raise. 
The double task now pressing upon Brit- 
ish Congregationalism is that of coping 


with the growth of population in towns: 


and sustaining the work in the depleted 
rural districts. An interesting incident 
of the meetings will be the unveiling of 
the statue of Dr. Dale, which is to be 
placed in the Birmingham art gallery. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was an intimate 
friend of the late divine, will, if possible, 
take part in the proceedings. After pre- 
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siding over the assembly Dr. Berry will 
prepare for his visit to America. He sails 
from Liverpool Oct. 27, preaches Nov. 7th 
in Plymouth Church, 14th at New Jersey 
for Dr. Bradford and 21st probably in Chi- 
cago. He proposes to sail home Nov. 24. 


A Unique Venture 

The rapid growth and developing or- 
ganization of Free Church federation 
rendered desirable, and indeed necessary, 
the publication of an official organ, and in 
accordance with the resolution arrived at 
by the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches the first number of the 
Free Churchmen has just seen the light. 
A penny illustrated, twenty-four page 
monthly, edited by F. B. Meyer and con- 
taining articles by Free Church leaders, 
it is intended for localization by the 
churches in the federation. Thus a tan- 
gible bond of union and useful means of 
communication between the various sec- 
tions of Nonconformity will be provided. 
The new publication marks a distinct era 
in religious journalism, for never before 
have appointed representatives of Wes- 
leyan, Presbyterian, Congregational, Bap- 
tist and Quaker communions co-operated 
in the production of a joint organ. The 
next venture will probably be a Free 
Church monthly review. Mr. Price 
Hughes declares that the new magazine 
will prove an effective antidote to ‘“‘both 
clerical and infidel”’ publications and will 
do ‘‘far more than any instrument that 
has yet been devised to revive primitive 
and Christlike Chrisuianity J in the ee em- 
pire of the British race.’ 


Doubtful Honors 

Considerable correspondence is taking 
place in the secular and religious press 
concerning degrees received by English- 
men from American institutions of doubt- 
ful standing. It seems that quite a lu 
crative business has for some time past 
been carried on by certain individuals in 
procuring, for a consideration, “honors ”’ 
for English consumption, the National 
University of Chicago figuring promi- 
nently in this connection. Attention has 
thus been directed to the whole question 
of the acceptance by Britishers of degrees 
from American institutions. Of course a 
degree from such a source as Yale or 


“Harvard is highly valued, but the man 


who comes out as a full-blown Doctor of 
Divinity on the strength of a “‘diploma”’ 
from an exceedingly obscure ‘‘university” 
only excites ridicule. Surprise has been 
occasioned by the discovery that a num- 
ber of Wesleyan ministers hold M. A. de- 
grees from Dickinson, Asbury (Indiana), 
Chaddock (Illinois), Chicago and North- 
western University (U.S. A.). More than 
two years ago the editor of the Con- 
gregational Year-Book was instructed 
not to insert any university degree or 
literary distinction without stating the 
authority conferring it, and to ignore 
altogether degrees obtained from foreign 
universities by means of examinations 
conducted in this country, and the Wes- 
leyan Conference has adopted a sim- 
ilar course in regard to its annual min- 
utes. In both instances, in order not to 
unduly distress ministers who have been 
in undisturbed enjoyment of doubtful de- 
grees, the rule was mercifully not made 
retrospective. Hence the anomaly that 
in the year-books the name of the uni- 
versity is given after some names and not 
after others. ALBION. 
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The Fashionable Woman and Her Religious Life 


Fashionable society might be supposed 
to be more or less corrupt, if we accepted 
the gossip of those who, only upon its out- 
skirts, enhance their own importance by 
their apparent knowledge, and have to 
make their details piquant in order to 
command attention, if, indeed, they do 
not have an inexplicable pleasure in be- 
lieving the worst of every one. But fash- 
ionable society is composed of mothers 
and fathers and daughters and brothers, 
with much the same regard for each other 
that people less fashionable have, and if 
not always with the same sense of duty 
that the rigid moralists possess, yet some- 
times with quite as acute sensitiveness in 
relation to the rights of others, and with 
a finer delicacy resulting from long train- 
ing in small things. But while it is prob- 
ably as far from being corrupt as any 
other portion of the body social, whatever 
here and there an individual in it may be, 
it is without doubt largely irreligious and 
wrapped in the enjoyment of the senses— 
not necessarily the brutal, lower senses, 
but those that appreciate the lovely things 
of material life, splendor, color, music and 
the like, most of which can doubtless be 
used, if taken in the right way, to feed the 
soulas wellas thesenses. Yet notall these 
people are irreligious in their own idea of 
themselves. Many of them have pews in 
achureh which has the attraction either 
of a fine choir or a heroic preacher or 
some ancestral distinction, and if they do 
not occupy the pews themselves frequently 
their children do. They belong to soci- 
eties also, which they or their daughters 
attend, when they can make time, and 
which give exhibitions for charity. When 
one of these societies, let us say the Mon- 
ica Cirele of the Church of St. Pancras, 
gives an entertainment, for ladies only, 
which consists of a ballet with skirt danc- 
* ing in which the fair premieres danseuses 
hold a rose as far above the head as the 
arm can reach and kick it, they do not ob- 
serve the laughable incongruity in their 
violation of the fitness of things, nor do 
they recognize the fact that what it is im- 
modest to do before men it is immodest to 
do before women or “ladies only.”” That 
is not so much a matter of religion, how- 
ever, as of breeding, and yet many a farm- 
er’s daughter who never heard of Fifth 
or of Commonwealth Avenues may have 
a finer breeding in this respect. 

But how can these women be religious 
and follow the life they do? Religion is 
something more than an idle acquies- 
cence in generally accepted statements. 
It is not merely doing the will of God, 
although he that will do the will shall 
know of the doctrine; it is a measure of 
communion with God, a direct entering 
into the life of the Heavenly Being. 
What opportunity is there in the days 
and nights of an extremely fashionable 
woman for religious experience or for any 
endeavor to obtain it? Even if she 
thought of it, it is doubtful if she would 
consider that it could be as pleasant as 
the experience she has. When she wakes 
for the day it is late, for she was out the 
night before; if she did not dance in the 
German, she waited for her daughter who 
did, or it was the opera or theater or con- 
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cert, with a petit souper afterward, a 
grand spectacular rout, a vaudeville, a 
night in a studio with a gay company 
over some marvel of art, be it singer, or 
sculptor at work, or dancer, something, 
let it have been what it may, that brought 
her home only when the stars were wink- 
ing sleepily for morning. Of course it is 
deep in daylight when she wakes, break- 
fasts, opens her notes, answers them, or 
dictates answers. . Sometimes all the time 
she has for reading and keeping up with 
the day is while her maid is combing her 
hair. If she has an active mind, and the 
successful woman of fashion is usually of 
a more or less brilliant intellectual turn, 
she has a well-informed person in to read 
to her or to post her generally on the 
topics of the day. Perhaps there is time 
to see her children before she completes 
her toilet, and they lunch with her if there 
is no company. They are seldom neg- 
lected, for. they have careful teachers 
and attendants, and see her freely in va- 
rious other broken portions of the day. 
Often there is a luncheon-party, or else 
she is going out to lunch, and there is 4 
matinée, or if not there are calls to make, 
pictures to see, a private view, a drive, 
an hour or so in the riding club, maybe 
a walk, somewhere five o’clock tea. 
There is only time then for the friend 
who wishes for an undisturbed hour by 
the fire, among the flowers, alone to- 
gether, and then a little brightening rest 
before the hair-dresser comes, if the maid 
is not equal to artistic effortin that line, 
and dressing for dinner—dinner which is 
usually a function, even if not part of a 
dinner dance ora theater-party—and after 
dinner comes the nightly round of gaye- 
ties again. If her hours are not so late, 
and she rises earlier, still her time is just 
as full with the duties relating to pleas- 
ure. For there are dressmakers to attend 
to, servants to wind up, intimates to see 
and talk over the last event—not gossip; 
the grande dameé never talks scandal ex- 
cept in the depths of her closet, and has a 
fine sense of its vulgarity. Some one day 
of the fortnight she goes to her club, where 
a paper of considerable sparkle and inter- 
est is read; another day she practices, or 
some one comes in to play a duet or try 
over the new music before it is performed, 
or she has a lesson in something ; perhaps 
she finds an hour for her painting; she 
has a trifle of delicate embroidery; it is 
all done with a sort of mental rush—the 
receipt of admiration, the pursuit of pas- 
sion, wit, epigram, laughter, swift joys— 
there are no waste moments; life is not 
long enough. Sundayisthe same. Often 
on that day she does not get up till the 
afternoon, tired, and taking her beauty 
sleep and the rest of the bed; and then 
she makes a charming toilet, and her 
friends find her at home, languid but gay, 
or she is out fora walk, sometimes fora 


“drive with husband or cavalier and groom; 


and there is a larger dinner than usual— 
some lion, or a musicale, or a high tea, 
Neither does Lent make much difference. 


‘If, by very exceptional chance, she is 


dévote, or fancies she is, she throws a 
cloak over the sheen of her satins, the 
blaze of her diamonds, and hurries as she 


a 


‘is from the revel to the morning service, 


the music of the waltz still sounding in 
her ears as she kneels; and ordinarily 
then, being worn out, she takes occasion 
to call in the doctor and enjoys conyales- 
cence, with possibly some good books, 
which she wishes did not bore her; and if 
she is very young, she takes long walks 
with the divinity student, or his superior, 
and their talk of church millinery, and 
of what might be called the curiosities of 
religion, is so thin that if the winds of 
heaven blew through it they would blow 
it to tatters—talk that is very likely soon 
to have in it more of earth than heaven 
any way. And, if she is not dévote, the- 
atricals and tableaux and postponed things 
of the kind, whose excuse is charity, oc- 
cupy her, while the sewing circles of the 


. Buds, marked by the least possible work 


and the bést possible lunch, that have 
flourished under difficulties, revive a little 
before they droop entirely. As the spring 
opens visits are made to other cities, with 
fresh amusements and new faces, and 
there is riding on the road and driving 
out to the country clubs, or other resorts, 

and a season of submergence in summer 
preparations with dressmaker, milliner 
and tailor. And then it is time for the 

voyage over seas, or else for Newport, or 
Bar Harbor, or the North Shore and the 

Hunt, where the life is as swift, as gay, 

as absorbing. If she goes, instead, to a 

country home, she expects to take deep 

draughts of rest, doing nothing, thinking 

nothing till friends come to her, or she 

goes to them; and there is her corre- 

spondence to be looked up, and the chil- 
dren assert themselves, and she reads the 

unread novels, puts in the spare time 

dabbling in her specialty, be it music or 

modeling or whatever, takes her sea- 

baths, her mountain climb. But it is 

easily understood that even in this com- 

parative quiet she is in no frame for any- 

thing more serious than the affairs of this 

pleasant life, and, in fact, she is so over- 

whelmed in them that nothing else seems 

serious or of any consequence to her. 

She remembers, doubtless, certain early 

teachings, but all that they dealt with is 

very dim, far off now and unattractive. 

Most often she does not trouble herself 

with any of it—if there is a God he can 

evidently take care of the world without 

her, her inner consciousness may run; if 

there is another life, it is time enough to 

attend to it when there, or, at any rate, 

when too old to enjoy this. She intends 

to be upright, is sure she does her duty, 

subscribes to charities, considers herself 

virtuous. As for loving God, even the 

idea does not occur to her. How can she 

lovehim? Shedoesnotknowhim. Shall 

I say he does not belong to her set? No, 

and by no means, for throughout much 

of the ways and manners of her set isa 

gentle consideration, a delicacy, a kindli- 

ness, which one may call yery high breed- 

ing, but which is born of the spirit of 

good. 

But why should she think of the affairs 
of another life? The affairs of this one 
are absorbing. They are too delicious to 
be left for grayness and dullness and ex- 
perience of those mighty things that cast 
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great shadows, which is what religion 
seems to her. Nothing unpleasant enters 
her life; it is bad form to speak of the 
sad and bad and bitter things; life with 
her is screened from all of them that can 
be shut out; even the graves are hidden 
under flowers and one dances to their 
verge. With her eyes: filled with the 
splendor of jewels, the luster and softness 
of lovely garments, her ears filled with 
the delight of music, with the sweetness 
of the wondrous voices of the world, with 
her other senses stimulated by nervous 
excitement, by delicate wines, by all the 
luxuries of earth, by all the fragrances, 
by all the savors, it may be, too, by bold 
adulation, by unspoken praise, by forbid- 
den piquancy of temptation, everywhere 
about her beauty lavished, what more 
can she. ask of this life of hers except 
that it shall last forever? Vague, dark 
specters hang upon its boundaries, so 
vague, so dark, that she does not see 
them, seldom dreams of them, only indis- 
tinctly knows that they are there—the 
specters of the gray hair, the wrinkle, 
perhaps, of the last illness. Let her dance 
all the more wildly, then, since one day 
the music must drop.. She would not un- 
derstand you if you told her that people 
were happier than she, lighter hearted. 
had more good of the world, who had no 
ball dresses, no long-stemmed roses at a 
couple of dollars a-piece, no great pranc- 
ing horses and coachman and footmen 
with the weight of the atmosphere on 
their shoulders, who never go night after 
night to the opera, radiant in Worth 
gowns, with gems, with flowers, familiar 
with scene and libretto and singer, visit- 
ing from box to box, seen and marveled 
at by the oi polloi, who do not know the 
taste of champagne and burgundy and 
truffles and terrapin, but on whose sim- 


_ ple lives gather tender mercies and loving- 


kindnesses like the dew from circumam- 
bient heaven. 

Perhaps the fashionable woman must 
always exist with habit and money and 
opportunity, her frivolities and extrava- 
gances feeding many industries, her life 
only changed by old age at last. Perhaps 


-she will never giye up all her pleasures. 


But she may at some time modify.and 
abridge them, and may possibly turn some 
of the zeal with which she now pursues 
them into an ardor for other people’s 
pleasure. In fact, she may make religion 
fashionable. But she will not be made to 
do so by any appeal to fear,.by any sum- 
moning of the ghostly paraphenalia of the 
tomb and of the wrath to come. Not doc- 


-trine nor argument will move her, nor 


any denunciation of the pleasant life she 
leads. The only thing that can rouse her 
and impress her so strongly as to tum 
her tireless energies to use is to warm her 
imagination and her heart with the idea 
of the love of God. If she can be made 
to feel the personality and the beauty of 
the heavenly Power, not in majesty so 
‘much as in tenderness, feel conscious and 
aware of that overflowing presence about 
her life, realize that it is out of that hand 
all her joys are given, if she can once be 
brought to love God as a being, feel his 
closeness as a friend, her thoughts will 
acquire an intimacy with lofty things 
that may lead her possibly to question if 
all this wining and dining and dancing 
and driving, even if innocent in itself, is 
so in relation to the best use of her days, 
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if it gives her any fellowship with the 
divine thought, does not obstruct her 
rather in perceiving any phase of it, does 
not hinder her from working out God’s 
will and from having companionship in 
his purposes, and is not a wall between 
her and happinesses that are infinite be- 
cause they flow from infinite things. 


Nettleton’s First Parish 


Il. THE WRESTLE WITH THE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Before Nettleton’s coming to Eastfield, 
when the church was looking around for 
a pastor, Deacon Bisbee dropped down to 
Boston to interview the Board of Pas- 
toral Supply. He had readin the religious 
papers occasional appealsin behalf of that 
institution, and he thought it would pay 
to test its possibilities. It being Saturday, 
he had to wait quite a long time for his 
turn while a lengthy procession of men 
arrayed in Prince Alberts and carrying 
grip-sacks passed in and out of the room. 
He gathered from fragments of the con- 
versation, which he could not help over- 
hearing, that opportunities for the remu- 
nerative preaching of the gospel in and 
around the New England capital were in 
inverse proportion to the number of appli- 
cants. He had a chance also to admire 
the coolness and tact with which the Man 
in Charge handled the various appli- 
cants when they manifested a little irrita- 
tion at being obliged to adjust their twen- 
ty-dollar ambitions to their ten-dollar 
chances, and his sober eye almost twin- 
kled when it was suggested: to ‘two or 
three men for whom nothing-could be 
provided that there was plenty of room 
on the Common and that they were sure 
of an audience at any hour of the after- 
noon. The deacon did not propose to 
commit to the institution, whose presiding 
genius he finally met face to face, the 
important trust of selecting a minister 
for Eastfield, but he wanted to get some 
suggestions, and he wound up his descrip- 
tion of the ideal desired with this most 
emphatic declaration, ‘We must have an 
organizer.” 

So it came about that Nettleton began 
his work with the impression strong in 
the community that he was going to make 
his church members work and he himself 
was banking considerably on his talent in 
this direction. He had spent one of his 
college vacations clerking it in a White 
Mountain hotel, and during his senior 
year in the seminary he was president of 
a tennis club, and successfully conducted 
a tournament, the management of which 
required some nice planning. He had read 
Parish Problems and one or two other 
books on the practical side of a minister’s 
work, and so he was prepared to look upon 
his church as a “force and not as a field.” 
What satisfaction he would take plow- 
ing up virgin soil, in finding for each per- 
son his work and in unifying the various 
activities when they were fairly in run- 
ning order! 

Among the notices handed to him on 
the first Sunday after his installation was 
one relating to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, another about the 
Junior Endeayor and a third announcing 
a sale by the Seek-No-Further Circle of 
the King’s Daughters. His eyes widened 
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a little with surprise. He knew already 
about the Senior Endeavor Society and 
the Happy Workers and the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip, but he was not till 
then aware of the existence of other or- 
ganizations in the church. ‘They are all 
good things, anyway,”’ he said to himself, 
“but I guess I’l] drop into them all and 
see what they amount to though.”’ 

So the late afternoon of that very Sun- 
day found him observing a dozen boys 
and girls in their early teens whom Miss 
Susié Dresser was trying to imbue with 
proper ideas. They were not any more 
frolicsome than the average youth of 
their years, and they said their verses 
readily enough. A part of the hour was 
devoted to business, and from the pro- 
ceedings Nettleton gathered that the 
Junior Endeavor had its full quota of 
officers and was tolerably well supplied 
with outlook, social, flower and other 
committees. Something was said about 
sending delegates to the State convention, 
and Nettleton inferred that there was no 
dearth of candidates for the honor. On 
Wednesday afternoon of that same week 
occurred the fortnightly meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
whose complete title Nettleton subse- 
quently discovered includea the addi- 
tional words, ‘“ Auxiliary to the Middle- 
shire Branch of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions.’ About twenty women 
were present, and he recognized at once 
Susie Dresser, Mrs. Deacon Bisbee and 
the Spinnet sisters. It was a good meet- 
ing—Susie Dresser led it and Julia Green- 
leaf read extracts from Life and Light, 
and naturally the new pastor was called 
upon for a few remarks. Nettleton ex- 
pressed his gratification at seeing so 
many present, hoped that the numbers 
would increase and then said that deeply 
interested as he was in foreign missions 
he believed that in order to save the 
world we must first save America, and 
that he felt that now and then this wom- 
an’s society ought to look out upon the 
field of home missions. After the meet- 
ing he was at once informed that there 
was already in the church a Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, equipped with 
a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, and meeting once a fortnight 
through the winter. : 

“Do you ever meet together or do you 
ever exchange greetings ?”’ he inquired. 

““No,”’ replied Susie Dresser. 

“Who belong to it ?”’ 

“Mostly the same women you see here, 
though of course they have a different 
set of officers.” 

Nettleton mused a moment and then 
observed, ‘“‘I don’t see any of the young 
ladies or high school girls here.”’ 

“O, well,”’ rejoined Mrs. Bisbee, ‘‘ they 
never come. They have their own soci- 
eties. There’s the Junior Auxiliary for 
the girls over sixteen and the Mission 
Band for the younger girls and boys.” 

‘““Who runs these organizations ?”’ pur- 
sued Nettleton, still bent on fully probing 
the situation. 

“O, they have their own officers, of 
course,” answered Mrs. Bisbee, ‘‘but Jane 
Spinnet sort of oversees the Mission Band, 
and we are hoping that your wife will 
help out with the Junior Auxiliary.” 

Nettleton ran rapidly over in his mind 
his wife’s qualifications for such service, 
and. among other things, by a singular 
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freak of memory, recalled the fact that 
she haé@ carried most successfully a lead- 
ing partin the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which her college class had given Senior 
year. Just at that moment he did not 
exactly see how that histrionic talent 
could be put to use in connection with 
the Junior Auxiliary, but his naturally 
hopeful disposition led him to believe 
that it would work in somehow, so he re- 
plied, very cheerfully, as he bade the 
ladies good-by: “I'll speak to her about 
it, 

Nettleton’s diagnosis of the value to 
the church of the Seek-No-Further Circle 
of King’s Daughters cost him $1.40, and 
he thought the information came quite 
cheaply, considering what expensive lux. 
uries church sales usually are. The girls 
looked very pretty in their light evening 
gowns. The young men of the town were 
there in considerable numbers, and the 
affair had quite a society tone, while the 
presence of the Bisbees and the Spinnet 
sisters, who on principle went to every- 
thing that took place under the roof of 
the church building, no matter what hour 
of the day or evening it occurred, kept 
the occasion from becoming too recher- 
ché. The practical outcome of the even- 
ing was twofold. Nearly $50 was laid 
aside for the William Lloyd Garrison 
Institution for Destitute Negroes in south- 
ern Alabama and the other King’s Daugh- 
ters circle in the church, the Look Up 

- and Look Out Circle, was stirred out of 
the state of inanimation into which it 
had fallen, and its members resolved that 
they would have a broom drill in the 
course of a month, and so totally eclipse 
the splendor of the current performance. 

As the weeks went by Nettleton was 
continually discovering some new organ- 
ization in his church, or the paleontological 
remains of some old and yet unburied 
one, or the rudiments of some new one 
that would surely do the work that the 
others had failed to accomplish. It was, 
therefore, hardly to be wondered at that 
on Sunday evening, when he and Mrs. 
Nettleton and Organist Durham were 
having one of their late suppers, that he 
should break forth with this remark: ‘I 
declare I don’t see what Deacon Bisbee 
meant when he said that this church 
wanted an organizer. I guess he meant it 
wants a reorganizer or a deorganizer.”’ 

“O, he meant all right,” said Durham. 
“T’ve lived here longer than you two, 
and I’ve got to know the deacon pretty 
well, and he undoubtedly felt that with 
all the machinery set in motion by your 
energetic predecessor the church didn’t 
amount to very much as a concrete force 
in this town. He was probably mistaken 
in his idea that we needed more and 
stronger organization, but he’s after the 
same thing that you are, for stiff as his 
theology is he loves this church as the 
apple of his eye.” 

“Well,” rejoined the youthful pastor, 
“something’s got to be done, for I can’t 
count on my fingers the organizations 
that I’ve come across already, It was 
bad enough when I confined my observa- 
tions to the women, but the men are 
pretty well tied up, too. There’s the 
Brotherhood and the Sunday Evening 
League and the Boys’ Brigade, and now 
some of them -want a branch of the 
Knights of King Arthur.” 

“And the worst of it is,” put in Mrs. 
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Nettleton, “the more we organize the 
more they want to organize. Instead of 
working the organization to its utmost 
capacity they think when it begins to pull 
hard that some new combination will do 
the business. Only this last week Susie 
Dresser was here to see whether we 
couldn’t start a Cradle Roll. We havea 
Mothers’ Meeting already, but she thinks 
we ought to work the baby carriage idea, 
too.” 

“No, that isn’t the worst of it,” re- 
joined Nettleton. ‘‘The very worst of it 
is that nine-tenths of my members are 
still drones, despite all these numerous 
organizations offering them a chance to 
work, while on the other hand the other 
tenth is worked to death. Look at Susie 
Dresser herself. Look at Frank Apple- 
ton. To begin with he is president of the 
Endeavor Society. Then he is vice-pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood. He is -also 
assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Men’s League. How 
many offices he holds outside of the 
church I don’t know, except that he is 
president of the county Endeavor Union 
and treasurer of the Y. M.C. A., and yet 
Frank, too, seems possessed with the idea 
that we aren’t sufficiently organized.” 

By this time supper was over and the 
young pastor stretched himself on the 
couch. Durham hummed a strain from 
his evening postlude. Mrs. Nettleton 
poked the fire, and then slily asked: 
“What are you going to do about it, 
Steve. My old professor in philosophy 
used to say, ‘If you are going anywhere 
you must start from where you are.’ ”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Nettleton, swiftly, ‘“‘and 
I'd like to start out. tomorrow morning 
with a decapitating ax. There’d be twen- 
ty-five less committees in my church.be- 
fore night. Nine-tenths of the members 
of those committees are mere figure-heads 
any way. What I want to know,” he con- 
tinued, “is what’s become of the First 
Church in Eastfield, now that it’s all over- 
laid with organizations and committees ? 
Wouldn’t I like to start in some out-of- 
the-way place where they’d never heard 
of modern methods and international 
conventions!” 

. “Come now, Nettleton,’ remonstrated 
Durham, “don’t be an extremist. You 
can’t fight against the spirit of the age.” 

“T know that as well as you do, Dur- 
ham, but I can and I will exalt the spirit 
of the gospel and of the primitive church. 
I'll tell you what I’m going to do. Be- 
ginning next week, I’m going to have 
three consecutive prayer meetings with 
this general subject, Being a Church 
Member in Eastfield in 1897. The first 
evening we will take up What Is the 
Christian Chureh and What Is It For? 
the second evening, The Christian’s Cul- 
ture of His Inner Life, and on the last 
evening The Christian’s Individual Work 
for Christ.” é 

“Good enough program,’’ said Durham, 
“but do you think the people will come 
out?” 

“T shall plead with them,” said Nettle- 
ton, with intensity. ‘I shall ask them 
to come as a personal favor to me, for my 
soul is wrought up on this matter and I 
have something to say to my people.” 

“Well,” said Durham and Mrs. Net- 
tleton, simultaneously, ‘we'll come any 
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So did the people, and in my fifty years’ 
residence in Eastfield I neyer attended 
such solemn and stirring meetings. We 
have less machinery now in Eastfield but 
considerably more spiritual power. — 


Race Track Gambling Making 
Its Final Stand 


BY REV. ISAAC PIERSON, MEDFORD, MASS. 


The sporting page of the Boston Globe 
for Oct. 4 says: “Horse is dead. Cannot 
be run without pool selling. . . . The ques- 
tion of right and wrong of pool selling 
does not enter into the question at the 
present time. As the laws are at present 
it is an illegal act to sell, even on a trotting 
race, within the inclosure of the track. 
Laws were not made to be broken, and 
unless a bill with proper restrictions be 
enacted it seems as if the harness racing 
in New England will soon be a thing of 
the past.” 

This puts the question squarely before 
the public. This issue is likely to come 
before the new legislature; nay, more, we 
are directly informed by those most inter- 
ested in renewing the gambling that steps 
are even now being taken toward that 
end. In its influence upon the morals and 
the well-being of multitudes of men and 
women and their children this issue far 
outweighs every question of finance that 
may come before that body. 

The question now is not one of right 
and wrong in gambling, it is one of the 
enforcing of law; but when it comes up in 
the legislature it will be one of right and 
wrong. 

The moral sentiment of our country 
has made immense advance during this 
century. In the first decade duels were 
everywhere fought to satisfy petty re- 
venge. The strip of land on the Hudson 
under the Palisades was besmeared with 
the lifeblood of Alexander Hamilton, and 
still earlier by that of his son and of 
many other victims to a false code of 
honor. But dueling has itself been chal- 
lenged and slain and buried. In the fifties 
slavery held its horrid grip upon the na- 
tion. It has ceased and the fearful bill 
of costs has been paid by the lives of 
700,000 of her noblest sons. 

Gambling used to prevail unchallenged 
throughout the land. In 1806 the trustees 
of. Harvard College advertised an exten- 
sive lottery as a means for replenishing 
her treasury, and in the seventies and 
eighties the Louisiana lottery grew like a 
mushroom into fearful dimensions, but 
during the past five years that institution 
and other lotteries have been throttled 
and killed. 

But the evil genius of that Louisiana 
lottery transferred itself to our Northern 
trotting parks as the devils did from the 
outcast Gadarene into the herd of swine, 
and during this last decade of the century 
all good people are awaking to the convie- 
tion that either the devils must be cast 
out of the racing or racing and all must 
go into the sea and be drowned. 

Massachusetts has always taken the lead 
in the battle against vice. In 1878 she 
enacted a statute law against gambling at — 
the race courses. In 1895 she remodeled 
that law so as to make it more effective. 
But laws not enforced are a mockery of 
justice, and the laws against gambling at_ 
the race tracks were for many years a 
mere name. 
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In May, 1893, the General Association 
of the Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts appointed a standing committee 
to carry its influence into the conflict 
against this gambling. This committee 
has given valuable help to local workers, 
and together they have suppressed the 
pool selling and other gambling at the 
race tracks throughout this State. The 
park at Holyoke and the parks at three 
other places in the Connecticut valley 
were the first to yield, then the great 
Hampden Park at Springfield, then those 
at Westfield and Fitchburg and Worcester. 
These all were cleansed in or before 1895, 
‘so that the standing committee were able 
to report in the spring of 1896 that in 
Worcester County and westward gam- 
bling had been suppressed. 

But until last winter it remained un- 
challenged in the four great parks of 
eastern Massachusetts. Of these parks 
two are in Medford, one in Saugus and 
one in Readyille. The financial success 
of this kind of business has been so great 
that one of these, the Combination Park 


» of Medford, was established only last 


year. 

Last winter a committee of represent- 
ative citizens asked the newly elected 
mayor of Medford to enforce the law 
against gambling at the two parks in 
Medford. Greatly to his credit he has 


done this with a firm hand, and the rac-_ 


ing season is now closing at these two 
parks with the record of but three days 
of gambling at Combination Park and 
one day at Mystic Park. In his deter- 
mined purpose to cleanse these parks the 
mayor has been théroughly supported by 
public sentiment, which, when appealed 
to, is loyal to good morals. In Septem- 
ber this moral sentiment asserted itself 
also at Saugus, to the entire suppression 
of gambling at the great park in that 
place. 

There remained only the aristocratic 
park at Readville, but now the moral 
sentiment of Dedham, in whose jurisdic- 
tion that park les, has demanded that 
the law be enforced there also, and the 
last week in September saw the great 
races of that park run as they had never 
been run before—without pool selling or 
registered betting. 

Thus this vice has been subdued through- 
out Massachusetts for the first time in 
its history, and the thanks of all good 
citizens are due to the workers men- 
tioned and also to the New England Watch 
and Ward Society, which has brought 
many violators of the law to punishment. 

But what of the future, shall the vice 
remain dead or, are we to allow it to re- 
gain its power and ascendency? The 
gambling fraternity have now only one 
means by which to gain again their con- 
trol and that is by breaking down the law 
or causing it to be so amended under the 
guise of improving it as to give them a 
loophole by which to continue their gam- 
bling. 

This they know, and their appeal has 
already gone to the legislature. On the 
9th of February last a bill was introduced 
looking to this end and that bill is sure 
to come up again at the coming session. 
There is reason to believe, however, that 
a more craftily worded bill will be intro- 
duced by its friends as an amendment, 
and that.this new bill will take its place 
for immediate action ; and the fear is that 
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by stealth or force it may be pushed to 
enactment. The billof the last term opens 
the way for this new bill to come in with- 
out attracting attention. We are now 
throughout the State about to elect the 
240 representatives and the forty senators 
who shall decide this momentous- ques- 
tion. The vote or the voice of a member 
from Berkshire County or from Dukes 
County is just as important as that of 
one from Boston. Every voter who loves 
morality and hates vice owes it to him- 
self and to his God to see to it that the 
man whom he votes for is one to be re- 
lied upon in this contest. Let every can- 
didate throughout the State be called upon 
to declare himself and let none go to the 
State House who cannot be trusted to re- 
sist every inducement to let down the 
barrier of our law against this vice. 

This duty to challenge our candidates 
and give them the opportunity to declare 
themselves publicly is the moreimperative 
in view of the fact that hundreds of thou- 
gands of dollars are invested in these 
tracks, and the owners publicly admit 
that if the gambling ceases the tracks 
must be closed. Whether organized into 
a fraternity or not, these gamblers will 
act together. They always do—their in- 
terests areone. When the measure comes 
up much will be said about “improving 
the breed of horses,’ but let us never 
purchase that by deteriorating the breed 
of men. 


Sunday School Workers at 
Fitchburg 


In these days of busy people and of many 
conventions such a meeting as was held by 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
last week is, in a way, remarkable.’'’lhe at- 
tendance was 700, made up of workers, none 
of whom are men and women of leisure, pres- 
ent to emphasize the purpose and significance 
of the Sunday school and to discover how 
they might further its influence. The recep- 
tion by the Fitchburg committee was cor- 
dial and democratic, the delegates marching 
through the main street escorted by a band. 
The session opened in Christ Episcopal 
Church, but other meetings were held at the 
First Baptist. 

The opening hour was a fitting beginning to 
the thoughtful and spiritual addresses of the 
program. There Major D. W. Whittle, in ten- 
der and loving exposition of the twenty-first 
chapter of John, laid upon the convention 
the necessity of waiting upon Christ, of work- 
ing for him and showed also the reward of such 
service. Other preparatory words were by 
Rey. W. G. Ballantine, D. D., late of Oberlin, 
now instructor in Y. M. C. A. school of Spring- 
field, who in his first Half-Hour with the 
Bible considered Philippians as a model to 
letter writers because of its simplicity, per- 
sonal incident and spiritual message. On 
Thursday morning he unfolded the Sermon 
on the Mount in what he called “contrasts 
and virtues.” 

The formal addresses were delivered by 
those who were well furnished by study and 
experience to discuss the themes. Rev. J. E. 
Tuttle, D. D., spoke upon The Sunday School’s 
Two-fold Power, finding it in the fact that it 
was a “school” and a “school for Bible 
study.”’ Dr. H. C. Mabie considered the Sun- 
day School the World’s Hope, from the evi- 
dences of history and biography. The Sun- 
day School as an Educational Agency, an 
Evangelistic Force, as a Spiritual Power were 
forcibly discussed by Rey. 8. L. Loomis, Rev. 
J. D. Pickles and Rev. R. G. Seymour, D. D. 


-Miss Bertha Vella outlined the Progress in 


Our Primary Work as seen in the Interest of 
Teachers, Quality of Work, Organization of 


dia 
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Juvenile Departments, Primary Unions and 
State Primary Councils. 

Helpful addresses for the workers among 
children were given on Wednesday evening. 
The Principles and Problems of Primary 
Teaching were explained by Mr. G. W. Pease. 
The Work, Tools, Motive supplied a live topic 
for Rey. A. B. Kendig. ‘‘To save the child” is 
the work, the tools are experience, faith, 
prayer, while love and service for God are 
sufficient and inspiring motives. Rev. Alex- 
ander Blackburn, D. D., gave the first address 
on Thursday upon The Teacher a Shepherd, 
showing the significance and range of the 
teacher’s position. 

The convention was fortunate in securing 
Prof. H. M. Hamill, Illinois, normal field 
secretary, for two addresses. In the first he 
explained the purpose and possibilities of the 
normal class, and in the second gave practical 
and helpful directions for Bible study. The 
various lines of Sunday school work were 
profitably discussed in conferences conducted 
by the field secretaries, Miss Bertha Vella and 
Mr. H. 8S. Conant, and also by Rev. George H. 
Clarke. The Home Department a Present 
Need was Dr. M. C. Hazard’s theme, and he 
showed that its work was not simply helpful 
to the Sunday school but to the church as ‘‘a 
church extension society.’’ 

The Children’s Hour in the new C. C. Church 
under the inspiring leadership of Miss Vella 
was memorable. The exercises closed with a 
procession of nearly 1,000 children reviewed 
by members of the city government and offi- 
cers of the association. The reports of both 
secretary and treasurer were promising for 
the new year. The schools of the State con- 
tributed $700 more the last twelve months 
than was given in 1895-96. So far as reported 
the Congregational churches lead the others 
of the State with 593 schools and an enroll- 
ment of 121,557 scholars. The president for 
the ensuing year is Hon. Chester C. Corbin of - 
Webster. Vieni 8 


Tabor’s New President 


The inauguration of Richard C. Hughes as 
president of Tabor College, lowa, Oct. 5, was 
an event to be remembered. His inaugural 
oration was a masterly effort, tracing the de- 
velopment of the last thirty years and outlin- 
ing the policy of the future. The new leader 
is a graduate of Wooster University, Ohio, 
and has studied a year at Princeton Seminary, 
completing his theological studies in McCor- 
mick Seminary. He was called to the chair 
of psychology in Tabor and was elected vice- 
president at the same time. 

In the Hughes family six generations have 
furnished twenty-eight clergymen, all college 
graduates, without a break in the direct line. 
These pastorates have been from ten to forty 
years long. From President Hughes’s class, 
Wooster, ’84, out of a total of twenty-three, 
thirteen have become clergymen and three 
college presidents. 

During President Hughes’s connection with 
Tabor College it has steadily advanced. His 
policy is liberal and progressive, keeping him- 
self in touch with students and faculty, The 
college was never more prvsperous in the 
number of students matriculated and in gen- 
erous patrons. 


Deepening the Spiritual Life 

The annual conference, inaugurated years 
ago by the late Dr. A. J. Gordon “ for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of Christian be- 
lievers,’’ was held for three days at the Claren- 
don Street Baptist Church last week. Rey. 
A. Metlwain, acting pastor, presided. 
The attendance was fair at each session and 
the addresses helpful. The speakers in- 
cluded Rey. Drs. E. N. Packard, A. ‘fT. Pier- 
son, H. C. Mabie, J. M. Gray and Rev. F. L. 
Chapell. Dr. Packard’s address was listened 
to by a crowded house, in which various 
denominations were well represented. 
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Current History Notes 


The Raines liquor law brought $4,002,938 
into “the treasury of the State of New York 
last year. 


The illness of Mr. Cecil Rhodes has caused 
the value of South African securities to fall 
heavily in London. 


The statue of Bacchante is knocking at the 
door of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and its rapping is rousing such pro- 
tests as made Boston too noisy for it last year. 


Three Lutheran clergymen in Hanover have 
been tried before the royal consistory and sen- 
tenced to be deprived of their livings because 
they recently declined to celebrate with special 
thanksgiving the memory of William I. 


The Kentucky Bankers’ Association was 
entertained last week by the local bankers of 
Frankfort. The association by resolution 
thanked its hosts for keeping wine off the 
table at the annual banquet. There is an ex- 
ample worthy to be followed by the Detroit 
bankers next time they have a similar oppor- 
tunity. 


The fact that a large number of mayors and 
aldermen of American cities met in Columbus, 
O., last week to discuss problems of municipal 
administration is significant. The tenure of 
office of American municipal officials is so 
insecure that it is all the more remarkable 
that men should come together to discuss 
what are or should be professional problems. 


The French are asserted to be encroaching 
upon English territory in West Africa. <A 
French expedition of 2,500 men has started 
from Porto Novo in Dahomey for Mikki and 
the Hinterland of Lagos, which the British 
claim. The latter are sending forces to the 
front also. Probably there will be no fighting, 
but evidently there is bad blood between the 
representatives of the two nations. 


Governor Wolcott has named F. L. Cutting 
as insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, 
vice G. S. Merrill resigned. Mr. Cutting has 
served in the insurance department since 1872, 
and has been deputy commissioner since 1894, 
His appointment is a deserved promotion. 
May he have the courage, as he certainly has 
the knowledge, to do a much needed work of 
reform in connection with his department. 


The recent Socialist Convention at Ham- 
burg was important. Over 200 delegates, rep- 
resenting 2,250,000 votes, were present. Ger- 
man comments differ as to the impression 
left by the gathering. The Conservatives de- 
clare that the Socialists, now that they remain 
strictly within their legal rights, are more 
dangerous than ever. The Liberals claim 
that the convention proves the Socialists to be 
rapidly becoming a radical reform party. 


The Knights of Columbus, a national Roman 
Catholic organization, voted last week to re- 
fuse membership to liquor dealers. This or- 
ganization secures life insurance benefits to 
the wives and children of its members, and 
its action is an indication of the efforts made 
in the Catholic Church to free that body from 
the imputation resting on it that it favors the 
liquor traffic and is to a considerable degree 
supported by it. A large and increasing num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in this country are 
devoted workers in the cause of temperance. 


Professor Sloane, now of Columbia Univer- 
sity, author of the Life of Napoleon, just home 


from Paris and a study of documents in the- 


national archives, reports ‘‘a willingness 
amounting almost to eagerness that American 
students of history should enjoy every pos- 
sible advantage in the use of original papers. 


This seems due to a strong public opinion that ° 


the United States were disinterested in their 
national feeling regarding France, as well as 
to a steadily growing conviction that American 
ideas of polities and society offered much of 
the greatest value for the French in their 
struggle to consolidate democratic-republican 
institutions under the republic.” 
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In and Around Chicago 


Prof. James Orr ~ 


The lectures of this di8&tinguished teacher 
and writer from Edinburgh gave great satisfac- 
tion to the friends of McCormick Seminary. 
Owing to previous engagements the professor 
was able to give only half his course here. 
Those-five were masterpieces. They were 
fair, temperate statements on great themes. 
Every sentence made it clear that the speaker 
had blinked no difficulties, had carefully con- 
sidered all the positions of the new theology, 
that while he believes in the necessity of re- 
statement and in the acceptance of new truth 
just as fast as it.shall be demonstrated to be 
truth, he still adheres in the main to the fun- 
damental doctrines of the great creeds and to 
the belief that the promise of the enlightening 
presence of the Holy Spirit was made to the 
church of preceding centuries as truly as to 
the church of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Those who have read Professor 
Orr’s book entitled The Christian View of 
God and the World will be glad that four edi- 
tions haye been sold and that a new and 
cheaper edition is now appearing. The att 
thorities of our own seminary are not a little 
gratified that they had the privilege of intro- 
ducing this fair-minded, scholarly Presbyte- 
rian to their Presbyterian brethren of Amer- 
ica. 


Conference at the University 

One of the pleasant features of the fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the University of 
Chicago was the conference to which Monday 
morning, and during the succeeding days, 
ministers of all denominations in the city 
were cordially invited. During the year there 
have been spent, including the money put 
into buildings, $1,186,000, more than $666,000 
for running expense; alone. The university 
is out of debt and has funds in sight for the 
current year. The summer quarter has been 
more successful than last year... The attend- 
ance, chiefly of graduates, teachers and min- 
isters, was 1,285 against 1,053 in 1896. The 
testimony of the faculty and of professors in 
other institutions who were called to aid in 
the summer work is uniformly in favor of 
four tetms a year. Special gifts during the 
quarter amounted to about $12,000 

The luncheon furnished by the university 
gave an opportunity for delightful conversa- 
tion. The divinity conference, opened by Dr. 
Anderson of the university, was upon the 
nature and scope of the minister's pastoral 
labor. Tuesday morning’s conference was 
purely theological, professors of three dif- 


-ferent seminaries taking part in the disens- 


sion. An attractive feature was the meeting 
of the alumni of the institution and a special 
service in recognition of the completion by Dr. 
Northrop of forty years’ teaching of system- 
atic theology. He began his life work in the 
Rochester Seminary in 1867, but has been con- 
nected with the Baptist Seminary here since 
its establishment. 

An incidental statement by President Har- 


* per will be of interest to all who care for high 


standards of scholarship and the rewards 
which come to rare ability and great service. 
It was that as yet the university has not seen 
its way clear to grant either the degree of 
D. D., or of D. C. L., but that arrangements to 
grant them may be made in the future. \Vhen 
they are given they will be of more value than 
those which are bestowed either as a reward 
for some pecuniary gift. to the institution 
which grants them, or in return for a fixed 
price, which those desirous of such honors 


. can obtain if they only know where to apply. 


Y. M. C. A. Bible Conference 
A conference in the interests of young men 


‘upon methods of Bible study has occupied 


five days of this week. Dr. Henson has 
spoken on the supremacy of Scripture, Dr. 
M. M. Parkhurst of the Fatherhood of God, 
Rey. Alexander Patterson on the relation of 
Biblical study to spiritual life; Dr. J. Q. A 


Henry on Jesus and his Bible and Dr. H. A. 
Johnston on Bible study in its relation to per- 
sonal effort. Three addresses on successive 
afternoons upon Systematic Bible Study, viz., 
by structure, by books and by doctrines, were 
given by Rey. H. T. Sell, whose little books 
on these respective topics have already sold 
by the thousand copies. Though limited to 
three hours a day, the conference has been 
one of great value. The association has ar- 
ranged for careful instruction in the Bible 
Tuesday evenings. The plan is to have the 
young men meet for a light supper at the 
rooms, and then to spend the hour from 
seven to eight in one of several classes 
formed for Bible study. Sunday afternoons 
special lectures are given by men like Pro- 
fessor Harper on prophecy and other subjects 
of importance. Arrangements have also been 
made to have meetings in different parts of 
the city on different evenings for the study of 
Scripture in a somewhat orderly way. This 
week a meeting was held at the First Church 
to listen to an exposition, by Rey. Mr. Newell 
of the Bible Institute, of the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis. Each member of the class 
was requested not to look at any commentary, 
but to read the chapters over six times prior 
to the meeting. 


Christian Endeavor Convention 


Attendance upon this annual convention of 
the Illinois societies has equaled anticipa- 
tions. Wednesday over 7,000 local Endeay- 
orers had registered at headquarters, while 
2,000 delegates came from outside the city. 
Dr. Henson preached the sermon for the West 
Side young people, and Rey. W. H. Day of 
Aurora conducted the inspirational service. 
The large church was full, and the exercises. 
were quickening in the highest degree. The 
evening gatherings at the Auditorium hinted 
at the power which is lodged in the hands of 
the Christian youth of the State. A sunrise 
prayer meeting was held in ten or twelve dif- 
ferent places Friday morning. 


School and College 


The Peoria Institute, made possible by the 
generosity of Mrs. Bradley, was dedicated 
Friday, the principal address being by Secre- 
tary Gage. The institute is affiliated, by the 
conditions of the gift, with the University of 
Chicago. The first day 115 students registered. 
The buildings are not yet completed so that 
work only in the academic department can at 
present be undertaken. One of the encourag- 
ing features of the year is the increased num- 
ber of persons who are seeking to enter our 
higher institutions of learning. At Beloit there 
is a fine Freshman Class of between seventy 
and eighty, as many as were in the whole col- 
lege department a few years ago. Ground 
will soon be broken for Emerson Hall, a build- 
ing of rare beauty and convenience. A good 
deal of enthusiasm is felt in the college over 
the appointment of Mr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, of the class of ’°97, as an assistant of Dr. 
Gates in the Euphrates College. At Beloit 
$300 have been raised toward his support. He 
is a young man of unusually well-rounded 
character and mental attainments, strong as a 
student of the classics and of physi¢al science. 
He isa son of Rey. H. 8S. Huntington of Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


Secretary Boynton’s Visit 


The friends of the S. S. and Publishing So- 
ciety have been glad to welcome Dr. Boynton 
to Chicago and the West. The society pur- 
sues its work quietly and is 
great good. It is something to be able to re~ 
port 521 Sunday schools organized in a year, 
1,458 aided and sixty churches recognized dur- 
ing the same year and growing out of these 
schools. Secretary MeMillen is indefatigable 
and the calls for Mrs. Bryner are — 
vance of her power to meet. 


Chicago, Oct. 9. 


-, 14 October 1897 


THE HOME 
A Country Burial 


BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS 


The farmhouse, gambrel-roofed, gray and still, 
With its guarding maples, crowns the hill. 
Under the shade in the farmyard wide, 

A row of horses standing tied, 

A group on the porch by the open door, 

A coffin carried the threshold o’er. 


An old man, grizzled, spare and bowed, 

Walks through the little curious crowd 

Of Sunday garbed neighbors, shy and slow, 
Gathered from hayfield and harvest row 

To see her pass, after forty years, 

From the scene of her household hopes and.fears. 


Her “ boys’’—bronzed farmers—as next of kin, 
Bear the still burden, lift it in 

To place; one daughter, not long a bride, 
Stands with white face at her husband’s side. 
Some one brings out from a darkened room 

A wreath of sunny-hued garden bloom. 


The parson’s chaise leads, down the road, 

The one-horse hearse with its silent load, 

The stiff, sad mourners, their borrowed black 
Powdered with dust from the drought-parched track, 
A train of wagons that creak and swing, 

In decorous order following. 


There on the plain in pitiless light, 

A cluster of headstones blank and white, 
A pile of fresh earth, cool and brown, 

A gray-haired sexton, his spade laid down, 
Waiting their coming. Does no one know 
That he loved her fifty years ago? 


oy 


Behind, a bend of the river blue, 

A curl of smoke where a train dashed through, 
A dark, stern mountain, a pile of cloud, 

A locust humming long and loud— 

Hints of earth’s ceaseless growth and strife, 
Ignored, forgotten, this ended life. 


“Beyond the river,’’ the choir chant; 

. ‘Dust to dust’’—is it empty cant 
That the parson reads? What man will say? 
‘The hard earth rattles, they turn away; 
A few spent sobs from the friends bereaved, 
‘The neighbors satisfied, half relieved. 


‘The sun sinks deep in a rose-flushed west, 
‘The cloud-pile loses its purple crest, 

‘The dew-chill rises, the frogs croon low, 

From farmhouse windows the lamp lights glow 
‘To cheer the living. The dead left lone 

To molder? Nay, by the Risen One! 


A worm crawls out from an upturned sod, 
A white moth flutters above a clod, 

A passing breeze on the new mound flings 
A maple seed, with translucent wings. 

So nature offers her comfort dumb, 

In small, sure pledges of life to come. 


That Power which opened the rock-sealed cave, 
Yet parts the threads of a chrysalis grave, 
Rocked with an earthquake Calvary’s cross, 
Lifts deathless love over mortal loss, 

Shows stars their courses, sets atoms free, 
Shall guard this sleeper eternally. 


It was a familiar, possi- 

Mb eel Do bly a formal, question 
‘ which was asked by the 

‘physician of the men and women who 
each in turn sat in the chair opposite him 
during his office hour. But to one at 
least of the number the question so kindly 
spoken recurred again and again. It has 
the ‘substance of Christianity in it. It 
marks the point where Christianity dif- 
fers from worldly wisdom and action. 
Men meet one another in the daily throng 
and think this question: What can I get 
from him? What can he do for me? 
And this without dishonest intent. That 
is called business, practical politics, states- 
manship, looking out for the main chance, 
the condition of success in life. When 
Christianity—not perhaps the Christian- 
ity of the world or the creed, but Christ’s 
Christianity—takes possession of a man 


he asks, as he passes his neighbor: What’ 
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does he need from me? What can I do 
for him? It is every Christian man’s 
question, by no means that alone of physi- 
cians, nurses, ministers, almoners of char- 
ity—albeit it ought to dictate and control 
their deeds of kindness, which sometimes 
come to be almost professional. “We are 
in the world to help one another, and 
every one can in some way, to some de- 
gree, help every other. Itis clear enough 
that the Founder of Christianity did after, 
this manner as he walked among men, in 
little things as well as in large. Wenever 
think of him as asking, What shall I gain 
from this man, in this town, on this jour- 
ney? “Jesus said unto him, What wilt 
thou that I should do unto thee?” Is it 
not worth our while to stop betimes and 
remember the word that he said unto us, 
“Tt is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his Master” ? 


Children’s Beoes Charles Dudley W arner 

takes up again in the 
Editor’s Study of Harper’s for October 
the question of children’s books, compar- 
ing their enormous modern product to the 
parallel development of French and Ger- 
man toys, with a suggestion that one 
product is as much a result of mechanical 
effort in response to a business demand as 
the other. We fear that thereis too much 
truth in the comparison. Many of the 
great books in which children delight 
were not written for children at all, but 
for men and women—they have captured 
the impressible mind of childhood by dint 
of a simple and vivid imagination. There 
is nothing trivial about them, and Mr. 
Warner rightly says of trivial books that 
“the child may read them forever and get 
no intellectual impulse out of them and 
no real mental awakening.” Parents are 
supposed to be upon their guard against 
vicious books, but this benumbing trivial- 
ity is a danger less easily guarded against. 
The bracing atmosphere of companionship 
with strong men and women is as needful 
for the child in literature as in real life. 
And their introduction into good society 
is easier in books than circumstances often 
make it in the exacting conditions of out- 
ward life. 


Have Convictions 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


The day has passed, if ever it existed, 
when a man of merely negative qualities 
could carry much weight in the commu- 
nity. He who wishes to command the re- 
spect and affect the opinions of his fel- 
lowmen must hold convictions, strong, 
well grounded, consistent. Run over in 
your mind the list of men who stand high 
in their country’s estimation. It is brief, 
and the task will not take much time. 
There used to be great editors who held 
convictions. Sometimes those convic- 
tions were wrong, but they were honestly 
cherished. The men who have had statues 
raised to them, and whose names have 
been recorded among those of the world’s 
benefactors, have had convictions. 

In a certain great city, surrounded by 
everything which makes life soft and lux- 
urious, lives a certain beautiful woman. 
This may sound like melodrama, but it is 
a strictly true tale of disagreeable facts. 
-This woman has an ‘indulgent’’ hus- 
band, an extensive library and unlimited 
leisure. She loves music and the drama, 
and spends a large part of her time in the 
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winters between the opera and theater. 
An accomplished writer, she could, if she 
chose, do much good work with her pen. 
With the time at her disposal, she might 
contribute valuable help to many good 
enterprises. With her social opportuni- 
ties, she might greatly enrich many lonely 
and darkened lives. But she does none 
of these things. 

She lies on her comfortable divan a 
large part of the time with a pile of the 
newest French novels beside her, or drives 
languidly in the park, or selfishly drinks 
in the beauties of picture galleries and 
museums. She finds entertaining rather 
irksome, is bored by clubs and drawing- 
room lectures, and wonders in well-bred 
disgust how these vulgarly energetic peo- 
ple live who try to “lift up” the crea- 
tures in the slums. In religious matters 
she is indifferent also, of course. She 
would not have a tearing emotion for the 
world, is glad that she is not obliged to 
believe all ‘‘ these singular things that the 
Bible tells about,’’ and wonders how it 
would seem to be so “‘narrow and big- 
oted’’ as an evangelical Christian, never 
seeming to reflect that, of all narrow and 
bigoted views, her own are probably the 
cap and climax. 

This woman, although she has wealth, 
education and many talents, has no more 
influence than a child. Even her opin- 
ions on purely social and artistic subjects 
carry little weight. If she should die 
tomorrow no one would mourn for her 
beyond her immediate family, and even 
they would not mourn long. The world 
would not miss her in any department. 
If she had only a few stalwart moral con- 
victions, it would set going this richly 
endowed human mechanism which God 
has given her, and she could be a mighty 
power for good. As it is a butterfly im 
parts as much substantial benefit to the 
world as she does. 

Phillips Brooks says that the healthy 
soul bears beliefs as a tree bears fruit. 
We must believe. No man can think 
deeply and with anxious desire for the 
truth without believing something—many 
things. Even without the word of reve- 


lation it would seem as though no thought-' 


ful man could reach middle age without 
arriving at the conclusion, as even Hux- 
ley and Spencer did, that there is a cre- 
ative energy back of all phenomena, and 
that this energy, as Matthew Arnold has 
so eloquently argued, is making for right- 
eousness. All of the close reasoning of 
Mill cannot disturb such conclusions in 
the minds of most men. These premises 
established, we may still leave revealed 
religion out of the question, and come to 
the inevitable conclusion that man has 
one chief duty—the incessant and untir- 
ing pursuit of the right, self-sacrifice, if 
need be, and always the sifting of the 
right from the wrong, and the swift re- 
nunciation, at whatever cost, of every- 
thing that is immoral, even in the slight: 
est way. The Bible confirms and person- 
ifies all this, and presses home the duty 
of righteousness. Then comes the crown- 
ing gospel lesson—the duty of every mor- 
tal to love each and all of his fellow- 
mortals as Jesus Christ loved us. 

Fitted out with these convictions a 
man is sane,a factor in civilization, a 
helper in the great uplifting begun by our 
Saviour. Without such beliefs, on which 
all minor ones must be grounded, he will 
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be a mere cipher in the world, or whatever 
influence he has will pull down and never 
build up. The parent who wishes to en- 
dow his children with a goodly heritage 
will cultivate within him these convic- 
tions, will teach him that almost every 
act has a moral quality, that even in 
trifles he must choose and pursue the 
right, at whatever cost, and that his 
standing among his fellowmen and his 
influence over them will depend wholly 
upon the strength and correctness of his 
convictions and the way in which he lives 
“up to them. 


How to Avoid Colds 


A PHYSICIAN’S VIEW 

For centuries medical men have puz- 
zled over colds. What are they? Why 
are they? How avoid them? Modern 
science says that a “cold” is an irrita- 
tion or inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the air passages. This irri- 
tation may arise in one of three ways. 
It may be due to the excessive increase 
or activity of certain bacteria, normally 
present in limited numbers in the air, 
mouth and air passages; or it may be due 
to the invasion of the air passages by 
bacteria which find their origin in some 
other case of the same trouble; or inde- 
pendent of any bacteria there may be 
formed in the system, probably as a/re- 
sult of injudicious diet, some products 
which in themselves act as irritants. 

The Arabs have a proverb, ‘‘He who 
' sits with his back to a draught, sits with 
his face to the grave.” Certain it is that 
a cool breeze striking the back of the 
head or neck will slow down the circula- 
tion of the blood. The same thing results 
from any sort of a chill. In the blood are 
a multitude of little corpuscles, sworn 
enemies to bacteria, whom they do not 
hesitate to deyour in true cannibal fash- 
ion. These germs, which always lie in 
wait, promptly notice the lack of their 
enemies in the less swiftly flowing blood 
and begin their attack. The flood of mu- 
cous from the wounded cells, calling for 
the constant use of a handkerchief, is as 
good evidence of conflict as the blood on 
a battlefield of war. 

But, in avoiding draughts, remember 
that, for people in good general health, 
they do not compare in danger with 
“close,” confined, devitalized air. Where 
one person “catches cold”’ from exposure 
to a draught, a score will make the same 
undesirable capture by riding in a crowded, 
tightly closed electric car. Sitting for an 
hour or two in a crowded assembly, or 
speriding an evening with doors and win- 
dows shut in a room heated by steam, 
furnace or a stove, and lighted by a lamp 
or by gas, gives the same result. Oxygen 
when abundant, like good ammunition, 
keeps the germs in check; any lack of 
it gives them the opportunity for unob- 
structed activity, and again the mucous 
flows. 

People, however, may live in an abun- 
dance of fresh air, and not unwisely ex- 
pose themselves, and still have “colds.” 
Why? From our present knowledge, it 
seems likely that a too generous diet of 
nitrogenous foods—such as meat, eggs, 
fish, tea, coffee or cocoa—produces cer- 
tain prodicts which lessen the vitality 
or power of resistance of the cells. An 
enemy in the rear! The bacteria are not 
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slow to note this weakness and attack 
with fresh vigor infront. The result is a 
particularly obstinate or severe “cold.” 

If you would avoid colds, then, keep 
the cells of the mucous membrane strong 
and sound by suitable diet; be sure that 
plenty of good, healthy blood corpuscles 
are always at hand to serve as allies in 
case of any attack by the bacteria; and 
provide an abundance of oxygen for am- 
munition for the use of both cells and 
blood corpuscles in repelling the attack 
when it does come. 


A Gain. in Life 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 


Polly’s eyes were fixed so persistently 
upon something in the street that I went 
to the window to find out what she was 
looking at. 

“What is there to interest you,”’ I cried, 
“in a fat man, who must be sixty, riding 
a bicycle?” 

‘“‘ Everything,” she answered. ‘He rides 
well in spite of the avoirdupois, but it’s 
not that.” 

“Tt’s the wheel, then?” 

‘Never. The wheel, ingenious as it is, 
is the least strange part of it, for it only 
serves to bring out another significant 
and still greater progress in the race than 
even the invention of bicycles. That 
man, as you say, must be at least sixty. 
As he whirled by, stalwart and steady, 
poising himself as accurately as a boy, if 
not as lightly, something that I have 
noticed in old books came back to me, 
and that is, how old people used to be at 
sixty, fifty years and more ago. Why, even 
at fifty they were as old as men and 
women are now at seventy. In these 
modern days the line of age seems actu- 
ally to have been rolled back. The bi- 
cycle is not the cause, it is only one of 
the evidences. In place of a wheel, the 
old-time writers give a man of sixty a 
staff. For example, we must suppose 
that Colonel Newcome’s misfortunes and, 
perhaps, also his residence in India, aged 
him, yet at seventy he is actually decrepit 
and demented, in the gentlest and loveli- 
est way, to be sure, still he is so much 
older than this generation would have 
let-him beat his years. Now think over 
the old times and then recall the men and 
women of seventy whom you know, and 
see if I’m not right.” 

“Aren’t you always ?”’ I laughed. 

“My theory,” she went on, “is that we 
are returning again toward greater lon- 
gevity. Just where the dividing line of 
the shortest average life ran we cannot 
tell without more data than we can ever 
find. But there really seems to have 
been a decided gain in the last century. 
I wonder what it is that is rolling back- 
ward the dominion of age and decrepi- 
tude, overlapping it with a keener vital- 
ity? It cannot have anything to do with 
gains in art, for we are still behind the 
early ages here. Science has learned 
more control of disease and we have come 
into better ways of living, in many re- 
spects, yet it does not seem to me that 
this accounts for the influx of vital en- 
ergy that oversweeps the old marks with 
its incoming tide. What is it?” 

“Tt must be a new interest,’’ I an- 
swered, ‘“‘since it is interest in life that 
keeps one living at all.”” And as I spoke 
the thought grew upon me. It really was 
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a wider and grander interest born of the 
widening world that invention and travel 
and the press have spread out before us. 
Then the sense of brotherhood and re- 
sponsibility strike the roots of life down 
deep. And with these comes the knowl 
edge that personal interests transcend 
the limits of one’s personalities, that 
work, wealth, friendship, love in its high 
sense may go out beyond self, and find 
their return in the knowledge of good ~ 
which only indirectly touches self. On 
all sides life reaches out to new con- 
quests. I said this to my companion. 

“But that is nothing new,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘That’s Christianity.” 

“True,” Isaid. ‘“ But it is a Christian- 
ity growing out beyond the Sundays and 
stretching forth into the week days, with 
invention and science for its ministers.” 

“You mean that spirituality, as it gains 
the stronger hold upon men with its grasp 
of the eternities, tends to the lengthening 
of human life, and will tend to it more 
and more?” : 

She looked so in earnest that I could 
not refrain from asking her if she thought 
that we should come back to the years of 
Methuselah. 

Her fine gray eyes had a suspicious 
twinkle as she answered, solemnly, ‘ Not. 
in this generation.” 


The Spending of a Dime 
; BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH 


Rosy and Posy were spending a happy 
summer at the Thousand Islands. Next 
to fishing, boating, wading and picnicking, 
the twins enjoyed visiting the Japanese 
store up at the park. Upon-the particular 
morning of which we speak, they had a 
special pleasure in store—the spending of 
a ten-cent piece which Aunt Clara had 
given them for taking care of baby Marie 
for one whole forenoon. 

The Japanese store was a pleasant place. 
It had a spicy, cedary smell from the fans, 
boxes and paper cutters of sandal wood; 
it was gay with parasols of bright colors; 
here and there were screens of soft olive, 
buff and delicate gray, upon which were 
painted sprays of pink and white plum 
and cherry blossoms, and birds with out- 
stretched wings of brown and purple and 
crimson and blue flying over the heads of 
maidens with slanting eyes and flowing 
gowns of gorgeous colors. Then there 
were tables loaded with delicate china, 
some with bamboo baskets and work- 
stands, others with quaint and ingenious 
toys, while in the background hung dra- 
peries, shining with rich, Oriefital hues. 

‘“‘Let’s spend the dime for that parrot 
up in the corner,” said Posy, pointing to 
a wonderful creation of gay feathers and 
beak. “It would be fun to take him 
home and hear grandma’s parrot say 
‘Hullo!’ to him!” 

“T think we might spend the money for 
a nice cup and saucer for grandma, she’s 
so fond of china,’ said Rosy, thought- 
fully. 

Posy had a boy’s indifference to fine 
china, but he was not indifferent to grand- 
ma’s desires., However, it was found that 
neither parrot nor china was sold for a 
dime—the parrot’s price was twenty-five 
cents and there wasn’t a cup and saucer 
in the store for less than thirty cents. .. 

“Let's buy some frogs,” said Posy, 
pointing to some made of emerald green 
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paper, gilt-spotted and stuffed with cot- 
ton. ‘‘There’s one fastened to a hoop, 
and if you bend the ends, he’ll jump over 
—yreal leap-frog fashion!” 

*Posy Ashton, you've got two frogs 
home now!” 

“So I- have. 
mouse?” 

“No; they make me feel like jumping 
up on a chair’’ Rosy rejoined, looking 
askance at a dozen or so of sleek, gray 
and white creatures fastened by their 
twisted paper tails upon a sheet of card- 
board. ‘Besides, Jeanie Graham says 
that, their red bead eyes come out real 
easy.” 

*O, there are some bows and arrows— 
Japanese instead of the Indian kind,” said 
Posy. 

“Pwenty-five cents, sir,”’ said the clerk, 
with a low bow and a flourish of his hands. 
He was real Japanese and you know 
they are very polite to everybody, even 
little children. 

A searlet and gilt mustard pot, a pepper 
box, a feather fan and a china pin tray in 
the shape of an ivy leaf—each in turn 
claimed the children’s attention, but 
neither Posy nor Rosy could decide what 
to choose. 

Suddenly Rosy, who stood by the win- 
dow, gazing, as her brother thought, at a 
little, ugly, squatty idol, exclaimed excit- 
edly, “‘ Look, Posy, do you see that little 
girl on the sidewalk ? ”’ 

“Where? What? O, yes! She’s the one 
who came with the woman who brought 
home Aunt Evya’s washing. *Randy Par- 
nell’s her name, isn’t it, and she lives off 
on some island.” 

“Just think how lonesome it must be 
for her in winter!” 

Posy nodded. He knew and loved the 
St. Lawrence in summer, with its crystal 
waters reflecting the blue sky and all a- 
glint with sunshine and alive with big 
white steamers flaunting their gay flags 
and loaded with merry passengers, but 
what must it be in winter, when the frost 
king came galloping down upon his steed, 
the north wind, when the sunlight grew 
pinched and pallid and the air thickened 
with whirling snowflakes and the great 

‘river curdled with gray ice? <A lonely 
island, a little hut, poverty and cold— 
that was what winter meant to the little 
girl he and Rosy saw out on the side- 
walk. 

She was very little indeed—scarcely 
seyen years old. She had a thin, brown 
face and wondering black eyes, and she 
wore a faded pink calico dress that was 
too long to be fashionable; but perhaps it 
was just as well that it was long, because 
it helped to cover her bare brown legs. 

_ “Posy,” said Rosy, impulsively, ‘‘ we’ve 
had such a time thinking how to spend 
our dime. Now I do believe that the girl 
outside’’—here she paused and looked 
eagerly into her brother’s eyes. 

Posy’s eyes* sent back an answering 
gleam. He nodded his curly head as if in 
assent to her mute question. ‘‘ You mean 
that she could spend it right off?’ he 
said. } 

“Yes. Wouldn't it be splendid to give 
it to her and let her get just what she 
wants!”’ ; 

The twins left the Japanese store, the 
elerk bowing them out as politely as 
though they had purchased ten dollars’ 
worth of his_wares, and then eagerly, yet 
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a little shyly, they approached the girl, 
while Posy said with boyish frankness, 
“Say, “Randy, if you had ten cents how’d 
you spend it?’’. * 

The black-eyed elf stared, gave a hitch 
to her skirts and then said, hesitatingly, 
“Ten cents—me—this very minute ? ” 

“Yes,” said Rosy, in her soft little 
voice. 

*Randy twirled around so suddenly that 
her skirts fluffed out like the petals of a 
pink hollyhock; her black eyes shone in 
the direction of a little store across from 
the post office. ‘“I’d get—a dish of—that 
cold, frozen stuff they have there!’’ she 
said, with solemn emphasis. 

Posy and Rosy looked at each cther. 
“She means ice cream,” said Posy, and 
then he added, ‘“‘ Do you like it ?”’ 

“JT don’t know,” said ’Randy, simply. 
“JT never had any that was stiff. But 
they say it’s nice—and cold—an’ slippery 
—and—lovely for the mouth in _ hot 
weather! There was a lady give my ma 
some at a place where she washed and 
she tried to bring a little of it’in a tin 
cup home to me, but it all melted before 


she could row out to ourisland. It was 
nice even then, but not cold.” 
The twins whispered together. Then 


Rosy slipped the dime into the little 
islander’s tanned palm. ‘Take that,” 
she said, ‘‘and get yourself some cream!”’ 

“Do you really mean it—honest and 
true ?”’ ’Randy asked, a red flush creep- 
ing over her brown face. 

“Yes,’’ rejoined the twins in a breath. 

There was a whirl of pink skirts and a 
patter of brown feet. Rosy and Posy 
sauntered along more slowly, reaching 
the “Ice Cream Parlor” in time to see 
through the glass door a beatific vision of 
*Randy seated at a small, marble-topped 
table, upon which was a_ blue-edged 
saucer containing a delectable, moun- 
tainlike, yellowish wedge! 

And hand in hand, delighted over 
their little sacrifice, the twins stood and 
watched her eat the ice cream. ‘‘Just 
think what it must be never to have 
tasted ice cream before!’’ said Rosy in an 
awe-struck whisper. 

“Whew! watch hershovelitin! I say, 
Rosy, it’s lots more fun spending the 
dime this way than even in buying the 
bird and hearing grandma’s parrot say 
Hullo to it!” 

“T’spect,’’ said Rosy, with a wise little 
flutter of her soft, blond curls, “’spect 
that giving other folks a nice time is the 
best way to have a nice time one’s self!” 


The absence of joy among the Lord’s 
people is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the triumph of the gospel. We cannot 
induce unbelievers to believe that Christ 
can satisfy them if our faces make them 
doubt whether he has satisfied us. But 
full satisfaction with Christ is the result 
of full surrender to Christ. In the hour 
of full consecration there sweeps through 
the soul a flood tide of joy. It may not 
find expression, for it is unspeakable and 
full of glory. It is not a joy that ex- 
cludes the possibility of sorrow, but it is 
a joy so deep that no sorrow can get be- 
lowit. It is the very joy of Christ him- 
self, the gladdest as well as the saddest 
of the sons of men. When we abide in 
him his joy remains in us and our joy is 
full. —G@. H. C. Macgregor. 


Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the pulse.of the renewed soul, 
and the constancy of its beat is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 


Just for today may I not sing 
For gratitude alone, 
Nor interrupt my praise to bring 
Petitions to the throne? 
I would be frugal of request 
Till I have poured for Him 
A full thanksgiving cup down pressed 
And running o’er the brim. 
; —May Riley Smith. 


What a strong, glorious, happy creature 
God intended man to be. All the gifts of 
God are double. His spiritual good ful- 
fills itself in natural good, and natural 
good finds its origin and crown in spirit- 
ual good. The word of God becomes 
flesh, and flesh becomes the word of God. 
God is wholeness and he requires every- 
thing and every creature to be whole. 
His inward things must put on outward 
things, and outward things must not be 
empty things.—John Pulsford. 


A child of God should be a visible beati- 
tude for joy and happiness, and a living 
doxology for gratitude and adoration.— 
CO. H. Spurgeon. 


All my spirit thirsts to see, 
Lord, thy face unveiled and bright, 
And to stand from sin set free, 
Spotless Lamb, amid thy light; 
But I leave it—thou dost well, 
And my heaven is here and now, 
Day-star of my soul, if thou 
Wilt but deign in me to dwell; 
For without thee could there be 
Joy in heaven itself for me? 
—W. C. Dessler. 


A humble man is a joyous man. There 
is no worship where there is no joy. For 
worship is something more than either the 
fear of God or the love of him. It is de- 
light in him.—/F. W. Faber. 


Bring us, O God, out of our low ese 
teem of life into the larger thought of 
thy desire and expectation for our souls, 
For this Christ dicd and rose. For this 
the years of our life upon the earth 
were given. Our confidence in thee is 
met and glorified by thy unmerited de= 
ligbt and confidence in us. Our hope 
and expectation for ourselves can never 
climb to the bigbt of thy great purpose 
for our souls. fHelp us to rise to the 
thougbt of all that thou bast chosen to 
fulfill in us for thine own glory and de= 
ligbt, and may our thoughts of the bere= 
after be enriched by the remembrance 
of thy purpose. We take this for the 
motive of our dayp’s endurance and ame 
bition. We would live as becometh 
those in whom God is made manifest, 
througb whom Cbrist works, by whom 
the HHoly Spirit speaks, not in pride or 
vainglory, but in all bumility and fruit= 
ful joy. While our bearts are bowed 
witbin us at the wonder of thy cone] 
descension, the glory of thy bope for 
us becomes our bappiness. Fulfill in us 
thy purpose by all necdtul sorrow, loss 
and pain, but in the trial time bide not 
thy face far from us. Make us wortby 
to be crowned by the desire of thy great 
love and the glory of the eternal life 
witb thee. And for this bope and the 
comfort of the peace which passetb all 
understanding we bring thee thanks 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A YOUNG MOTHER'S PERPLEXITIES 


I want to tell you about a young mother I 
know, After the first baby came she used to 
lie in the reclining chair her kind husband 
had provided for her and wish with all her 
heart she knew anything about the care of 
babies. With all the intense happiness of the 
time was mingled this depression at the new 
view of her own ignorance. How she wished 
she could have served an apprenticeship in 
some home or hospital exclusively for babies. 
Why should girls be called educated when 
they are in dense ignorance concerning such 
an important subject? They are not all called 
to be mothers, but few women are not, early 
or late in life, called to perform services for 
children. 

Of course my friend had her share of mother 
wit, but she did not wish to begin a course of 
experiments with that precious baby of hers. 
Any mistake on her part might prove fatal. 
There were never any signs of delicacy about 
him to other eyes—he was rather a lusty in- 
fant—but while the washing and dressing and 
tending came to her as naturally as possible, 
the anxiety was very great, and she often in 
later years felt her nursling had thriven 
against odds. She always thought, after a 
longer acquaintance with babies had taught 
her some things, that eldest children deserve 
a great deal of pity and consideration, inas- 
much as they are the principal teachers of 
parents in bringing up the younger members 
of the family. They should not be blamed too 
much for their deficiencies or for the faults re- 
sulting from the mistaken training visited 
upon them. 

‘Time went on, the little ones grew older and 
the new stage of existence made new demands 
upon the mother. She had other experiments 
to try. How she wished then that she had 
taught school and had had that opportunity 
to study character. It is one thing to study 
the dispositions of other people’s children. 
With clear eyes we see their failings. We 
know when Harry Briggs is greedy and Sallie 
Grant is selfish, but when it comes to our own 
boys and girls it is another matter. If at some 
previous time the mother could have studied 
the thing out with a cool, unbiased mind, it 
seemed as if the present call upon her facul- 
ties could be met with better judgment and 
her own Winthrop and Louise would be the 
gainers. 

Herbert Spencer’s idea that punishment 
should be of a kind naturally springing from 
the fault was a help, as when she punished 
tardiness at dinner by making the late comer 
begin the meal at whatever point the family 
might be. The account of some delicious soup 
which had been missed proved tantalizing, 
and it was surprising how few dinners begin- 
ning with pudding and eked out with bread 
were effectual in establishing punctuality as a 
rule. 

Mamma had disappointments from time to 
time. For instance, she found one impenitent 
asleep in bed covered with all the bed clothes 
and apparently subdued. From what had pre- 
ceded, however, she thought it best to investi- 
gate and found the child had not removed an 
article of clothing. He knew he was discei- 
plining her in an effectual manner, for she 
could not sleep herself knowing that there 
was such an uncomfortable being in her house, 
neither would she have her boy begin the next 
day with the handicap of such suggestions of 
naughtiness and wearied by a night of rest- 
lessness and heat. So she pulled him up, un- 
dressed him as quietly as possible, and the 
next morning a good boy came out of the late 
chrysalis. ae 


TOPICS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS 
The Maternal Association connected with 
the South Congregational Church, New Brit- 
ain, Ct, always has an excellent program, 
carefully prepared in advance. For the bene- 
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Mothers in Council 


fit of others who may be planning for the win- 
ter’s meetings, we give below the list of sub- 
jects scheduled for the season of 1897-98: 

The Ideal Home. 

The Family a God-Given Institution. 

The Ministry of a Beautiful Character. 

The Ark in the House. 

Our Children and Our Country. 

The Discipline of Difficulties. 

The Lord’s Day: What Can Mothers Do to Pro- 
mote Its Reverent Observance? 

Development Through Activity and Repose. 

The Mother’s Highest Joy Is Life in Another. 

Opportunities Lost. and Remaining. 


EVIL EFFECTS OP TEASING CHILDREN 


In a recent number of the Popular Science 
Monthly Prof. M. V. O’Shea considers the in- 
tellectual and emotional concomitants of brain 
fatigue in childhood. After showing that dull- 
ness, irritability, even moral weakness, are 
often the effects of nervous depletion, he pro- 
ceeds to point out the agencies most commonly 
found in home and school which produce this 
condition. They are, in the writer’s opinion, 
lack of proper food, overactivity and intense 
excitement. Every mother ought to read what 
Professor ©’Shea says about the continual 
overstimulation to which our children are 
subjected from the cradle up, and which he 
declares to be ‘‘as inimical to the right devel- 
opment and hygiene of the nervous system as 
the whirl of society or the crush of business.” 
But we wish especially to call attention to the 
warning of this scientist in regard to nagging 
and teasing children. He says: 

“The young child, with its fresh, innocent 
ways, is not infrequently regarded as a play- 
thing for the entertainment of its elders, and 
so is teased and tormented in all sorts of ways 
because its response is so novel and interest- 
ing. Of course, parents would not call such 
treatment teasing, but that is precisely what 
it amounts to from the child’s standpoint. 
Just recently the writer was witness to a 
scene which is typical of much that, may be 
observed in one’s environment if he*has an 
occasion to look for it. <A little child disliked 
very greatly to have anything touch its nose, 
and would make the liveliest efforts to dispel 
whatever came in contact therewith. The 
sweet baby movements were naturally enough 
very amusing to an adult who did not see any- 
thing in them but fun for himself. 

‘Frequently some mature person who knew 
the child’s characteristic in this regard would 
place a finger or other object near the delicate 
‘member to see the little one strive with arms, 
head and body to drive it away. On one ocea- 
siona grown woman, whose years should have 
taught her better, was seen to tantalize the 
child for two or three minutes, finally throw- 
ing it into a state of fatigue. When it grew 
restless and began erying, it was grabbed up, 
tossed and thrown about and talked to in a 
loud voice. This violent stimwation over- 
came the child’s impulse to ery for the mo- 
ment, but had the effect to further fatigue it, 
which was shown later in continual erying 
until it fell asleep. If one will think of such 
things going on day after day throughout the 
early life of a chidd, the irritable, unbalanced, 
disagreeable children of one’s acquaintance 
may be accounted for at least in part. 

“The writer has had opportunity to study 
with some care the effect which a lady with 
high-pitched, nervous voice and intense nery- 
ous face and manner, but otherwise of most 
estimable characteristics, had upon a little 
child, H——. Whenever she was near H—— 
she insisted upon taking her, and she thought 
the proper mode of entertainment was to 


shake and toss and pat her, and to make a 


great amount of noise and fuss over her. As 
a consequence, a half-hour of such treatment 
was enough to fatigue H—— for a whole day, 
and her disposition at such times would be 
quite changed from a happy, good-natured 
child to one easily irritated and satisfied with 
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none of her ordinary pleasures. A nervous’ 
irritable parent will breed these qualities in 
his children, because his personal contact will 
overstimulate them and they will be in a state 
of chronic fatigue. Such a parent will be apt 
to nag his children, to be constantly forbid- 
ding or commanding, and this arouses emo- 
tions which draw off the energies from the 
brain very rapidly. Antagonism is a breeder 
of nerve fatigue, and some children seem 
hardly ever to be free from it during waking 
hours. 7 

“Again, in many homes older children make 
the life of the smaller ones wretched much of 
the time. The writer knows a family where 
there are three children, the youngest about 
two years of age. The older ones seem to 
find no greater pleasure than to tease the 
babe on every opportunity, for she occasions 
them much merriment by her violent yocal 
and bodily expressions whenever she is tor- 
mented beyond endurance. One does not 
need to remain about this home long before 
seeing plainly that this child is being worried 
into an ugly disposition. Even at two years 
she has reached the point where she is intol- 
erable much of the time, showing her unbal- 
anced condition by flying into a passion over 
every little thing that occasions her displeas- 
ure. The attitude of the older children serves 


to keep her in a more or less constant state of — 


fatigue, and the actions performed in this con- 
dition are rapidly forming habits, thus deter- 
mining her character.” 


WANTED—NAMES OF BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 


Through the columns of Mothers in Council 
could I obtain a list of books suitable for a 
child’s library? I was much interested in the 
article by Ruth Mowry Brown in the issue of 


Sept. 30. I wish to know, also, what books,. - 


naming them, are especially suited to a mother 


of a small family. Should she subseribe to — 


some child magazine, such as the new Kinder- 
garten Review, and is that the best one for a 
mother? I wish I might receive suggestions 
from other mothers through your mothers’ 
page. YoOuNG MOTHER. 


An Angel Came 


One noon I met an angel by the way, 

And, giving hand of welcome, bade him stay 
Beneath my roof and rest. 

He looked a-weary, having traveled far; 

From heaven he came, in that remoter star 

Than men have mapped on the celestial sphere. 

With grave, sweet face he stood. His voice was clear 
As silver bells. He dressed 

In mystic, seamless garment dyed with blood ; 

And round him glory whitened like a flood 

Of morning light. My home with many a guest, 

Braye men and pure, had oftentime been blessed ; 
But now—an angel stood, 

Tall and compassionate, beneath my roof! 

At heart I thought, ‘“‘ How shall I give him proof 

That he is welcome?” ‘This home,” I said, 

“Is thine. Wait thou until the heat be fled, 
And by the stream and wood 

Cool shadows gather. Angel, be my guest; 

Sit thou in quietude and take thy rest. 


“My nameis”— “ Nay,” the gracious angel said, 
Thy name is known in heaven”; and then he fled 
Swift like the light across the ample sea, 
But left an angel at my heart with me, — 
—William A. Quayle. 


Who owns the child? If the parent owns 
him—mind, body and soul—we must adopt one 
line of argument; if, as a human being, he 
owns himself, we must adopt another. In my 
thought, the parent is simply a divinely ap-— 
pointed guardian, who acts for his ( 
he attains what we call the age of 
that highly uneertain period, w 


~~ 
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The Conversation Corner 


HE two smallest children of this 
week’s letter writers shall march 
at the front, especially as they are 
of the same age (and probably of the same 
size—they did not send their photographs) 
and come from the same place. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I send a dollar that 
my sister Louise and I have earned for Pom- 
iuk. I am seyen and my sister is five years 
old. MARGARET R. 
That is a genuine generosity—for chil- 
dren to give what they have earned them- 
selyes or a part of their own allowance, 
instead of giving other people’s money. I 
am sure that if Gabriel Pomiuk on his 
little rocky island in the far north knew 
all that you Corner children were doing 
to keep our sign over his cot in the shore 
hospital, he would add to his *‘ Aukshenai 
everybody”’ a hearty ‘“‘Nakwmeek every- 


body!” 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am seven years old. 
Is there room in the Corner for me with sister 
Helen and all the other little girls and boys? 
I have a baby brother two months old. He 
will want to come in by and by. May he? 

CHARLOTTE R. 

Of course he may! Just as soon as he 
is able to write his application—in that 
vertical, horizontal handwriting with 
which children always begin their corre- 
spondence—and you countersign it, he 
shall have his certificate. Thereis a big 
nursery full of other little brothers and 
sisters waiting till they are of eligible age 
for membership. Here is the little fellow 
in the picture, introduced to you a few 
weeks ago as the champion foot-ballist of 
our ‘“‘associate members,’ who is cer- 
tainly approaching the active stage! The 
lady with a camera—she is very numerous 
in the vacation season—caught him stand- 
ing beside a telephone pole, ‘‘listening to 
the music,” and in a jiffy had him on her 
film. She afterwards sent me the picture 
from her Maine home to show to you. I 
think he must stand, like our last week’s 
Ruth, 100 in music, for I learn that he 
started off a few days ago, with no hat on 
his head, but toting a mandolin under his 
arm and making quick time down the 
street. When pursued by a detective he 
hugged his mandolin and ran all the faster, 
exclaiming: ‘Going Zoo—'lectric cars— 
fast cars—steam cars—music !” When 
he joins we shall have to look up other 
children whose ears are listening for 
musi¢ and organize a Corner glee club! 


! URBANA, ILL. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam a little boy eleven 
years old and will be twelve on the 29th. Iam 
collecting coins, mostly pennies. I have all 
the pennies from 1797 to 1879 and would like to 
hear from those who will trade for a two-cent 
piece or a three-cent piece. The dates I want 
are 1869, ’72, 778, ’79. I read the Conversation 
Corner every Sunday and would like to be- 
come @ member of it. I have a cat, a horse 
(papa’s) and a flower garden. My letter is 
getting long and I must close. Paut H. 

P. S. I am cousin to Sam R. of Chicago, 
who wrote in the Corner that he had to wade 
in the cellar! 


The postscript, like others we have heard 
of, is-the most interesting part of the 
letter, for it tells me how to trace Paul’s 
ancestors away back to ancient Wood- 
stock in Connecticut, where they were 
neighbors and connections of my kins- 
men, at the time of Israel Putnam and 


the wolf! As to the coin exchanges, I 
will forward to Paul any letters of his 
brother numismatists. : 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I enjoy reading and 
hearing the Conversation Corner very much, 
and I would like to become a Cornerer. I am 
twelve years old tomorrow. I have some 
stamps I would like to trade. I have all the 
Columbian stamps up to the fifteen. I also 
have English, French, German, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Argentine Republic, ete. 
WALTER S. 
I will forward any letters to Walter, or 
his address to any one who sends George 
Washington—or even Benjamin Frank- 
lin—for it. By the way, have you no- 
ticed the newspaper talk about the change 
of our postage stamps, as to color? At 
first it was said that the two-cent stamp 
was to be green, but that can hardly be, 
for the recent International Postal Con- 
gress passed a resolution that carmine 
should be the color, all through the Pos- 
tal Union, for the two-cent grade of 
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stamps. Now it is said that the one- 
cent stamp is to be green, while the blue 
is to be transferred to the five-cent issue. 

Two other philatelic items I have re- 
cently noted for you. One is concerning 
thestamps of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 
The English post oftice authorities decided 
not to adopt them, so that although the 
printing had begun—lI believe, under the 
auspices of the Treasury Department—it 
was stopped, and the issues were called 
“Tospital Labels,’ and sold for the ben- 
efit of the Jubilee Hospital Fund. 

The other item was that Czar Alex- 
ander III., late Czar of Russia, had a 
magnificent collection of stamps, valued 
at a fabulous sum. I wonder if these 
will not come into possession of his 
granddaughter, Miss Olga Nicholas, to go 
along with her wonderful dolls, spoken of 
in last week’s Corner Scrap-Book. 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Old Folks’ Queries. They keep coming, and I 
do not know as there is any use in trying to 
crowd them entirely off our children’s page— 


in fact, it is becoming increasingly difficult to 


mark the dividing line between the children 
and old folks! 

‘‘Be Kind to Thy Father.’?” Very many will 
remember the piece asked for below: 


Drs Mornes, Lo. 
Mr. Martin: Will you please tell an ad- 
vanced Cornerer where he can find the words 
and music, sung by the Hutchinson Family 
fifty years ago, beginning with, ‘‘ Be kind to thy 
father,” and like words for mother, brother 
and sister? H. 


I passed on the question to the last survivor 
of that famous family and received this 
answer: ; 

Lynn, MAss. 

... Be kind to thy father’ was not one 
of our regular concert songs, although we oc- 
casionally sung it at private and social gath- 
erings. It was first brought to the notice of 
the family by Edward Wright, a dear Quaker 
brother, while we were on our way to Eng- 
land. I cannot find the words or the music. 

Sincerely yours, JoHN W. HuTrcHInson. 


I found the piece in sheet form at Ditson’s 
(under title of ‘‘ Be kind to the loved ones,’ 
price 40 cts.), and also in L. O. Emerson’s 
Golden Wreath, a book of school songs. The 
music is there attributed to I. B. Woodbury (a 
native of Beverly), a well-known composer of 
fifty years ago,compiler of the ‘‘ Dulcimer,”’ ete. 


Lines About St. Paul. A lady in Cambridge 
is specially desirous, on account of family as- 
sociations, of obtaining the whole poem of 
which only these lines are recalled: 

His form was tall and his bearing high, 
And courage sat in his deep blue eye, 
But the hate of his spirit no tongue can tell. 

The lines are remembered as being contained 
in a book of poetry. The question has been 
asked before on this page. 


Peter Parley. A lady writes from western 
New York about her handkerchief, with ‘‘ The 
Blackberry Girl’? upon it, and says it reminds 
her of another poem—‘' The world is round 
and like a ball’’—which she thinks was in an 
old geography. It certainly was—in dear old 
Peter Parley’s, under head of ‘‘ Geographical 
Rhymes to be repeated by the Pupil”: 

The world is round, and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air, 

A sky extends around it all, 
And stars are shining there. 

If necessary, I have no doubt that 1,000 men 
and women, between sixty and ninety, would 
stand up and recite in concert all the other 
verses ! ~ 


That Reward of Merit. In this column, June 
3, mention was made of a little school certifi- 
cate, found in an old book in an antiquarian 
bookstore, made out in 1859 to ‘“‘ Bennie Mil- 
ler.” A gentleman in Southington, Ct., wrote 
me that ‘“‘ Bennie’’ was a schoolmate of his 
(son of Rey. Dr. Miller, afterwards army 
chaplain) and died not long after receiving 
the ‘‘reward of merit.’? A month later appli- 
cation was made for the relic from the school- 
teacher who originally gave it to the boy. It 
is a little curious how such a little waif of pa- 
per should have been shut up in a book, 
drifted about for nearly forty years and then 
got back to the lady who signed her name to 
it so long ago! 

That Four-Dollar Bill. In the Corner Scrap- 
Book of July 15 I said that when I was a boy 
there was no four-dollar bill issued. But L 
have had a note from a gentleman in Matfield, 
Mass., saying that “‘ The Bank of Cape Cod” 
issued such a bill which was in cireulation in 
1860. I am surprised, but that does not con- 
tradict my statement, for I was not a boy in 
1860! 

Another Old Poem is wanted as follows: 

NEw York STATE. 
1 would like to know where the poem can 
be found containing the words: 
They grew in beauty side by side, 
And filled one house with glee; 
Now their homes are scattered far and wide, 


By mountain, hill and sea. 
Woic ReGs 
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Welcome Re-enforcements for the Foreign Missionary Field 


The Outgoing Missionaries of the Past Year 


While the number of missionaries who have gone to their 
respective fields as representatives of the American Board 
during the past year is not as large as in some previous years 
there has been a gratifying number of new appointments, 
and all through the year those already in the harness who 
have been enjoying merited furloughs in this country have 
been finding their way back to their stations, eager to resume 
the work which they have come to love. In all twenty-two 
new recruits have been commissioned, and fifty-five who 
have borne the designation ‘‘missionary”’ for a longer or 
shorter time have gone back. 

We present herewith pictures of three of the veterans 
who have returned since the last meeting of the Board. 
Dr. Farnsworth went out first in 1852. With Cesarea as his 
headquarters he has done a vast deal of touring, and has 
reported with considerable minuteness in his diary his travels 
for forty-five years on horseback, in carriages and by train. 
REV. WILLIAM A. FARNSWORTH, vp. vp. He is peculiarly well adapted for such evangelistic work. A REV, GEORGE T. WAee ai eee 

year or two ago he was confronted with the question whether 
t 


he would better take another furlough and then return to : 
Turkey, or whether he would stay a little longer and then | : 
return to this country permanently. His colleagues urged him 
to adopt the former course, and so, after a stay of a year in 
this country, he has gone back, greatly refreshed, to spend the 
remainder of his days in the harness. Mrs. Farnsworth, his 
faithful helpmeet for all these years and a woman of great 
loveliness of character, accompanies him, 

Dr. George T. Washburn is an excellent representative 
of the men in the service of the Board who devote themselves 
principally to education. He is president of the Pasumalai Col- 
lege in southern India, with which he has been connected for 
thirty-seven years, having been to America only three times 
in that period. 

We are not able to present to our readers the faces of all 
of the new recruits, or to speak in detail of each one. Con- 
nected with several of them, however, are certain specially 
interesting circumstances. Rev. F. B. Bridgman and his wife 
are children of foreign missionaries, the former being a son of 
the late Rev. Henry M. Bridgman of the Zulu mission and 
the latter the daughter of Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D., of Japan. 
They were classmates at Oberlin, and for the last two years 
Mr. Bridgman has been carrying on a self-denying home mis- 
sionary work in one’ of the hard fields in Wisconsin. He 
already has a brother (Dr. Burt N.) and a sister (Mrs. Amy B. 
Cowles) in the work in the Zulu mission. He and his wife 
will be supported by the new Manhattan Church in New 
York city. His mother was so grateful that the third one of 
her children should consecrate himself to his father’s calling 
that she sent $300, saved from her small salary, as a thank 
offering to the Board, a portion of which was used in defraying 
his equipment. Accompanying the Bridgmans, who sailed 
Sept. 26, was Miss Hattie Clark, who was born in Carmi, 
: \ >. = Ill, and who has been a successful kindergarten teacher. 

It will be remembered that one of the saddest deaths 
¥ ~ Qe among the missionaries of the Board this last year was that 

) > 2 of Mr. Ellis of Harpoot. He doubtless overworked himself 

in the effort to relieve the distress caused by the Armenian 


’ 


REV CHARLES R. ASHDOWN- 


MISS MINNIE BR. MILLS 


REKV. FREDERICK KB. BRIDGMAN MEs, F. BB, BRIDGMAN REV. WahLIAM W. WALLACK 


ee dew 
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atrocities. He had been on the field only 
three years, and was a man of great 
promise. Sixty days after his death Mr. 
Ashdown, who for the last two years 
had been regarded by the Prudential 
Committee as an available candidate for 
any field, received the appointment to 
take up the work that so suddenly 
fell from Mr. Ellis’s hands. He is a 
Canadian, and worked his own way 
through college. He will go to Bitlis to 
assist Rey. R. M. Cole, and he is probably 
reaching his field about this time. Miss 
Jane Dickie, who sailed from Montreal 
last Saturday to join Mr. Ashdown, to 
whom she is engaged to be married, comes 
from Toronto, and has been a trained 
nurse. Her father died about a fortnight 
ago, but she has not permitted that sor- 
row to alter her plans. The workers in 
Turkey will be further strengthened by 
Dr. and Mrs. Carrington, who are to 
locate at Marsovan. He has been a suc- 
cessful practitioner in Philadelphia for 
the last five years. 5 

Singularly enough, the three appointees 
to Japan during the year are Chicago 
women, representing as many different 
churches there. Miss Swartz goes from 
the First Church, Miss Wilcox from 
Union Park and Miss McCandlish from 
South Church. : 

Mr. Wallace, who goes to Madura, was 
for four years a teacher in Jaffna College, 
retiring from there to complete his studies 
at Yale Seminary, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1896. During the last year he has 
been supplying at Bridgewater, Ct., tak- 
ing, in connection with his church, post- 
graduate studies at Yale. His wife has 
been a member of the Bridgewater 
church, 

The tendency of missionary children to 
follow in the footsteps of their parents 
finds further illustration in Miss Mary B. 
Harding, the daughter of Rev. Charles 
Harding of the Madura Mission in India 
and the sister of Mrs. Henry Fairbank of 
Wadale. Sheis an Oberlin graduate and 
is trained in kindergarten methods. Miss 
Long, who is among the appointees to 
Mexico, comes from Richmond Hill, a 
suburb of Brooklyn. She went to Mexico 
on account of her health some time ago, 
and while there aided in the mission work 
without remuneration. She became so 
interested in it that she has now sought 
and obtained an appointment. 

Mt. Holyoke is to have another repre- 
sentative abroad in Miss Jennie Olin, a 
Swede by birth, but whose home in this 
country has been in Princeton, Mass. 
She earned her way through college, and 
has been a successful teacher in Thomas- 
_ton, Ct. Several years ago she applied to 
be sent out by the Board, but her ap- 
pointment was postponed until she could 
relieve herself of debt. A short time 
ago came an imperative call to fill a va- 
cancy in the force at Micronesia, and in 
six weeks she was on her way there. 
Miss Mills, who goes to Smyrna to take 
the Placy of Miss Lawrence, is a grad- 
uate of Olivet College, and has been 
teaching in the high school at Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

Five of these twenty-two are supported 
by means furnished outside of the ordi- 
nary resources of the Board. ; 

. THE FULL LIST OF APPOINTEES FOR 1897 


Zulu: Rey. Frederick B. Bridgman, Mrs. Clara 
Davis Bridgman, Miss Hattie Clark. 
Marathi: Miss Mary B. Harding. 
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Madura: Rey. William W. Wallace, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve T. Wallace. 

Ceylon: Miss Mary H. Irwin, M. D., Miss Isabella 
H. Curr, M. D. 

North China: Rey. Horace T. Pitkin, Mrs. Leti- 
tia T. Pitkin. 

Japan: Miss Pauline Swartz, Miss Gertrude M. 
Wilcox, Miss Cora McCandlish. ‘ 

Eastern Turkey: Rey. Charles R. Ashdown, Miss 
Jane Dickie. 

Western Turkey: Thomas S. Carrington, M.D., 
Mrs. Phebe W. Carrington, Miss Minnie B. Mills. 

Mexico: Mrs. Helen Cattell Olds, Miss Mary F. 
Long, Miss Isabel Miller. 

Micronesia: Miss Jennie Olin. 


The Success of Christian Mlis- 
sions 


Such was the title of Sec. Judson Smith’s 
paper read at New Haven this week. He 
took up and controverted the current criti- 
cisms of the foreign missionary movement 
that disparage the necessity and the wisdom 
and success with which it is conducted. Dr. 
Smith says: 

Go back a hundred years to the beginning 
of our modern missionary epoch. Note the 
condition of the heathen world—lying in dark- 
ness, without the Word of God, with no insti- 
tutions in their midst tending to uplift and 
purify, full of superstition and ignorance and 
the manifold evils.that follow in their train. 
Then move forward through the decades that 
cover the intervening period and mark how, 
little by little, that darkness is penetrated, 
that world of heathenism discovered, its peo- 
ples brought to view, its languages mastered, 
the Bible translated into those languages, con- 
verts gathered one by one into churches, the 
Christian family life developed, schools or- 
ganized for the instruction of the young and a 
Christian literature prepared for their en- 
lightenment. Then come to the striking facts 
which greet us on the mission field today—13,- 
000 Protestant missionaries in foreign lands, 
60,000 native preachers and teachers standing 
by their side and multiplying their influence, 
a million and a quarter of communicants in 
mission churches, more than five million ad- 
herents associated with them, the Bible speak- 


‘ ing the wonderful works of God in more than 


400 different languages and dialects, whole 
nations and peoples Christianized within the 
period of which we speak, and standing today 
in the light and beauty of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. These are facts which no man can deny 
or overlook, which speak with an eloquence 
that none can resist, and they declare that 
the human agencies at work are fitted for the 
high task to which they have been set and, 
under God, are equal to the vast endeavor that 
lies before them. We challenge their accus- 
ers to point out an equal number of men in 
any other enterprise who have shown greater 
power or wrought a greater work or shed a 
nobler luster upon their land and times. Lis- 
ten to the testimony of Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Napier, Sir Bartle Frere in respect to what 
missionaries have wrought in India. Hear 
Colonel Denby, United States minister to 
China, saying: ‘‘ Believe nobody when he 
sneers at the missionaries. The man is sim- 
ply not posted on the work.’ Read in the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge this 
tribute: ‘‘ There is no class of men upon the 
earth, whether considered as scholars, as phi- 
lanthropists or as gentlemen, who have earned 
for themselves a more distinguished reputa- 
tion.’? See that most striking article by Stan- 
ley entitled Twenty-five Years’ Progress in 
Equatorial Africa in the last (October) number 
of the Atlantic Monthly, in which he pays 
such splendid tribute to Christian missions as 
the prime civilizing influence in that vast 
region. Hear this unbiased witness speak: 
“The story of the Uganda missionary enter- 
prise is an epic poem. I know of few secular 
enterprises, military or otherwise, deserving 
of greater praise.” 

“The second main effort of Dr. Smith’s paper 
was to counteract the idea that recent untoward 
events in the foreign field are in any large view 
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of the case neutralizing the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries. On this point he says: 

If we look upon the mission fields of today 
with a more careful eye we shall find that the 
scenes of the earlier centuries are repeating 
themselves in many a land today. The sword 
of the Turk is not sharper than that of Rome, 
the martyrs of Asia Minor are not more numer- 
ous-than those who were faithful to death in 
Rome and Carthage, in Antioch and Alexan- 
dria. Chinese mobs and massacres are not a 
more serious obstacle than the outbreaks which 
Augustine and Boniface and Ansecar faced and 
overcame. As matter of fact the missionary 
work in its‘essential features is in a more hope- 
ful condition today in Turkey, in China, in In- 
dia, in Africa, in the Pacific Islands than it has 
been at any time before. The ery that rose to 
mauy lips, when the bloody scenes of two years 
since were enacted, that the evangelical cause 
was destroyed, that our missions in Turkey 
were a failure, is shown to have been the ery 
of fear and not of faith. It was not destruc- 
tion and final overthrow ; it was chastisement, 
heavy and sore; it was distress,deep and bitter ; 
but it was the prelude, not of death, but of far 
more glorious life and power. 


In Western Michigan 


Our churches begin to feel the impulse of 
good times, large crops and reasonable prices. 
New courage and hope are found in the weak- 
est parishes and gifts for home missions are 
increased. Many vacant churches have called 
pastors preparatory to renewed activity. 

Greenville rejoices in the coming of Rev. 
F. W. Hodgdon of the last class in Andover. 
The resignation of Rev. William Knight, 
whose strong pastorate in Saginaw and able 
editorial management of the Plymouth Weekly 
will long be remembered, is a grief to his 
friends, but plans are already laid for the suc- 
cession of a capable leader. Rev. A. W. Mc- 
Laughlin is building strongly at Kalamazoo, 
and the vacancy in Plymouth Tabernacle in 
Detroit, made by the removal of Rey. Morgan 
Wood to Toronto, has already been filled by 
ealling a strong man from Minnesota, H. 8. 
McCowan. 

Pinkney has ordained as its pastor Carl 
Jones of last year’s class in Olivet, and St. 
Johns secures G. C. Longman, another Olivet 
graduate. White Cloud has settled Rey. F. P. 
Sprague and Rev. O. H. Johnson returns from 
Washington after four years’ absence, to take 
charge of the Wayland and Bradley churches. 
Cannon and Cannonsburg have ordained Rey. 
John Stapleton, who expects to give them a 
year’s service before going abroad under com- 
mission from the American Board. 

In Grand Rapids the pastors begin fall work 
after refreshing vacations. First, combined 
with the First Baptist Church, did not close its 
doors, the Baptist pastor preaching through 
July and Dr. D. F. Bradley through August to 
large congregations. Second closed its meet- 
ing house for a month, though its pastor, Rev. 
J. T. Husted, remained in the city. Rev. F. E. 
York was at his post morning and evening 
through the summer in South Church. Rev. 
W. H. Underhill and Rey. F. G. Blanshard 
enjoyed a month of vacation, and Rey. C. I. 
Taylor of Barker Memorial closed his work in 
August to enter upon-the practice of medicine 
in Clarksville. The church called Rev. W. A. 
Briggs of Hudsonville, but his people will not 
consent to his withdrawing from them. Rey. 
R. M. Higgins of Plymouth spent a month in 
the East during Juneand July in class reunions 
in Massachusetts at Andover and Williams. 
Grand Rapids is fortunate in the possession of 
a layman, Dr. James Gallup, who preaches 
with great acceptance and whose helpfulness 
this summer enabled two or three of the pas- 
tors to enjoy a rest. 

The Congregationalists in these parts have 
been anticipating the next meeting of the 
club, the subject being The Christian Con- 
quest of Asia, with Dr. J. H. Barrows as 
speaker. 
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LESSON FOR Oct, 24 Acts 26: 19-82 


Paul Before King Agrippa 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Christianity clothed human weakness with 
such power that it conquered great kingdoms. 
That fact stands. Jewish hate and Roman 
sneer failed before it. Its might was not of 
this world when it won its way against rul- 
ing religions and political forces which had 
never before yielded. Let us give due weight 
to this truth when we consider what claims 
Christianity has onus. For two years, in the 
person of Paul, it had been on trial before the 
courts of Rome, then the mistress of the 
world. What was the significance of this 
new phase of the trial as told in this lesson? 
It brings before us: 

1. The ministry of silence. An active man 
suffers torture when he is compelled to stand 
idle and see the work wait on which his heart 
is set. Paul, who had the gospel for the 
world’s deliverance, who bore on his heart the 
churches he had planted in Asia and Europe 


needing his counsel in the critical period of . 


their beginning, for two years lay in prison at 
Cesarea. Yet he had chosen that lot, and 
against the advice of every one of his friends. 
He had foreseen, in bonds and even in 
death, the highest opportunity to serve his 
Lord [Acts 21: 13]. This is suggestive for 
those who have been turned aside by 
events beyond their control from callings to 
which they had consecrated themselves, for 
sick ones who must lie idly looking at opportu- 
nities which would be so inviting to them in 
health, for missionaries who stand for years 
in foreign lands before closed doors, or who 
find the labors of a lifetime apparently swept 
away by war or hostile governments, and for 
all those who have had their choicest plans 
defeated. ‘I stand unto this day,” said Paul 
to Agrippa. Any one who could appreciate 
the bitterness of his foes and the power of 
those who sought to defeat his efforts must 
have seen that he could have continued only 
through the help of God. If you feel that 
your work is a failure while you have sought 
earnestly to do good, look closely into your 
life. Could you have continued to this time 
without help from God? Then he is with 
you, and the work, which is his, cannot fail. 

2. The gospel imperative. ‘‘I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision,’ said Paul. 
He told the king what that vision was. He 
showed how he was possessed by the hope of 
immortality based on the promises of God to 
the Jews, a hope made certain by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, who had appeared to him and 
had commissioned him to preach the gospel of 
deliverance from the power of Satan, the re- 
mission of sins to the penitent and an assur- 
ance of an inheritance among those thus made 
holy through faith in Jesus Christ One who 
has such a message must deliver it. Paul 
could not keep silence. Can we, if we share 
his fellowship with Christ, his joys, his peace, 
his hope? Power to speak for Christ gained 
through living for Christ is one of God’s great- 
est gifts. 

The gospel for all mankind, I have 
preached to Jews, said Paul to Agrippa, and 
then to Gentiles, that they should turn to God, 
“doing works worthy of repentance.’’ For 
this, especially for preaching. the gospel to 
Gentiles, the Jews thought he deserved death. 
Paul’s gospel was for all mankind. The res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ from the dead meant 
a new hope, a new assurance of immortality 
for Romans as well as for Jews. 

Christianity. was on trial before the world’s 
greatest court. It concerned those who offi- 
cially judged it as well as the most obscure of 
men, I witness to small and great, Paul said, 
“that the Christ must suffer, and how that he 
first by the resurrection of the dead should 
proclaim light both to the people and to the 
Gentiles.” That is the substance of the gos- 
pel today. First and foremost the Christian 
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teacher is bound to set that forth always and 
to all. 

4. The gospel in the view of worldly men. 
Festus was a far better man than Felix. He 
found himself bound to send Paul to Rome, 


because Paul had claimed, as a Roman citi- | 


zen, the right to appeal to the emperor. But 
it would be awkward to send a prisoner to 


Nero for trial with the confession that there | 


was nothing against him. So when Agrippa 
I., the last of the Herods, now king under 
Rome of the little country east of Galilee and 
the Upper Jordan, came on a visit Festus 
hoped for his help to make out a case against 
Paul. For Agrippa was a Jew by birth and | 
training and understood Jewish laws. But 
all that Festus could see in Paul’s defense | 
was that he was having a foolish dispute 
about some abstract religious matters with | 
his whole nation against him. Paul, he ex- 
claimed, your studies on these theological | 
questions have turned your head. It was of | 
little use to appeal to Festus. The man of | 
the world is not only ignorant of the great | 
truths of religion, but preoccupied. He be- | 
lieves that his attention is claimed by greater 
concerns. 
But Paul turned to Agrippa with more hope. 
He had been taught in a different school. It 
is surely a valuable service to send children 
into the world with knowledge of the Bible, 
even if they do not accept it. You believe the 
prophets, said the apostle earnestly to the 
king. You know something of the fulfillment 
of their prophecies. It was a noble appeal. 
But it fell on deaf ears. When the world is in | 
aman’s heart heaven is to him only a dream. 
What were these Christians to Agrippa but 
miserable fanatics? You seem to think, said 
he, that by a little persuasion you can make 
me—a king—a Christian like yourself. And 
all that Paul could answer was, I wish from 
my heart that you were. But that wish, 
stronger than love of life in Paul and his fol- 
lowers, wrought so mightily that many men of 
the world, like Festus and Agrippa, left all 
and followed Jesus, till Christianity became | 
the religion of the Roman Empire. 
5. The gospel preacher acquitted. It was of | 
the greatest significance in the history of the 
beginnings of Christianity that Paul went up 
to Rome with a verdict of acquittal from those 
who sent him. The king and the governor 
could not reverse Paul’s decision to appeal to | 
Cesar. If they could have done so, and had 
set him free, the Jews would have killed him. 
But they both went on record declaring, | 
“This man doeth nothing worthy of death or 
of bonds:’? With this verdict Paul set out for | 
the heart of the world’s empire. Men who | 
held the world’s power declared of the gospel | 
which they rejected that it was both harmless | 
and righteous. That verdict stands. Why | 
| 


not surrender to that gospel ? 


The Church Prayer Meeting | 


Topic for Oct. 17-23, Making the Church a 
Home. Luke 8: 16-21; 1 Pet. 1: 22, 23; Eph. | 
4: 1-8. | 
How.shall we make its invitation effective, its 

life cordial and fraternal, its work helpful and far- | 

reaching? . | 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] | 


Good men have started for the Yukon gold 
fields, and ere the winter ends some deeds of 
heroism will be reported. Nevertheless the | 
greed for gold does affect the soul and man- 
ners of men, and it is not surprising to have 
the United States Labor Bureau’s agent write 
from Lake Lindeman: 


I never saw so much selfishness anywhere | 
as is displayed on this trail. You pass a hun- | 
dred people without receiving a response to | 
your respectful ‘‘Good morning,” and soon | 
learn to keep your mouth shut. There are so | 
many on the trail that it is like walking along | 
the street of a city—the individual is lost in 
the passing throng and you are recognized 
only by acquaintances. If you ask for food, 
in nine cases out of ten it will be refused. . 


| courses in training attendan 


| nine Rooks! course, 


wee 


- 
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Housekeepers who 
have been using a 
cheap alum baking 
powder cannot ima- 
gine ‘how a trial of 
Cleveland’s 


baking 
powder would  sur- 
prise them. 

The light, dainty 
cake and biscuit 
would warrant the 
small difference in 
price. 


The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


The great chemist Baron Justus 
von Lirxic made the first scientific 
effort to produce an extract of meat. 
The result of his efforts he gave to 
the world under the name of Liebig 
COMPANY ’S Extract of Beef, and 
to attest its genuineness he author- 
ized this company to use his signa- 
ture, now familiar to all the world, 

jy on the jars of this famous product, 
All other extracts of beef came later 
and are practically imitations of the 
great original, which is still 


Unapproachable for purity, 
economy and fine flavor 


For improved and economic cookery 
For delicious, refreshing beef tea 


Babies 
Thrive Ontt. 
Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book’ ‘INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 


N.Y. CONDENSED MILK CO, 
NEW YORK, 


\ 


TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass, Emergency and nits for Association begin. 
bind om escent an 
chronic cases, etc., Oct. 4 = 1. 


Noy. #15 for 
Particu 


ulars of 
dr, ANNA G. RIC HARDSON Instructor, 
92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to’S P.M. 


—_— 


geal Types [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


‘would do well to lay to heart its hints. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM 


A new edition of this work, by Prof. John 
Watson, LL. D., of Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada, is issued. The first appeared 
about a year ago. It is a study of the Chris- 
tian ideal of life as compared with those of 
the Greeks and Jews and with reference to 
the claims of modern philosophy. The special 
source of light in regard to the development 
of the Christian ideal is the synoptic gospels. 
It is a profound philosophical discussion, not 
wholly in harmony with evangelical views of 
theology yet not sufficiently at variance with 
them to prevent it from being a useful work. 
Its main purpose certainly is Christian and 
the additions which have been made to the 
original in this second edition have given it 
increased pertinence and power as an aid to 
the comprehension and extension of Christian 
truth. 

An addition has been made to the second 
part, Modern Idealism in Its Relation to the 
Christian Ideal of Life, the first part, The 


Christian Ideal of Lifé in Relation to the Greek 


and Jewish Ideals, remaining unaltered. Three 
new chapters have been inserted, the eighth, 
ninth and tenth, on The Failure of Material- 
ism, The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural 
Evolution, and Idealism.and Human Progress 
respectively, and a dozen pages also have been 
introduced with the closing chapter. The new 
material exposes trenchantly, yet in no un- 
kindly temper, the inadequacy of materialism 
by pointing out that the atomism upon which 
it rests is inconsistent alike with science and 
philosophy and that it defeats itself in its 
efforts after self-consistency. The author’s 
reasoning is lucid and logical and the chapter 
illustrates well and in more than one way his 
exceptional ability. 

Somewhat the same course of reasoning, 
with a similar outcome, is offered in the ninth 
chapter in reference to the evolutionary theory 
of the world. The tenth chapter distinguishes 
human progress from the earlier stages of evo- 


‘lution and demonstrates that it presupposes a 
self-conscious or self-determining principle as 
the ultimate source and explanation of reality 
‘in all its forms. 


The main doctrine of Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s volume, Social Evolution, is 
opposed earnestly, and throughout the author 


shows himself both well read in the literature 


of his topic and amaster hand at discriminat- 
ing discussion. The addition to the last chap- 
ter explains objections to the view that the 


‘ absolute may be super-rational and sets forth 


the author’s judgment as to the true relation 
of the human spirit to the divine. From cover 
to cover the work is one which will delight the 
school of thinkers for which it is chiefly in- 
tended, whether they adopt all its conclusions 
or not. It performs a difficult task skillfully. 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.75.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Rey. Hames Mann in his little volume, Cler- 
$1.00], has 
hit off with considerable success many of the 
conspicuous characteristics of the members of 
his own profession. He has written good- 
naturedly but keenly, out of the suggestions 
ef wide and accurate observation. The book 
abounds in good sense and many ministers 
It is 
as pointed and telling as if a layman had 
written it, yet itis written from the inside of 
the profession and with a just appreciation of 
its conditions. 

Crucifixion [Wolcott & West. 60 cents], by 
J. H. Osborne, is a study of the crucifixion of 
our Lord based upon that of the Roman prac- 
tice applied to him. The author thinks that 
the purely physical suffering endured by 


Jesus must bave been much less-than is com-, 


monly supposed. 

Another little volume appropriate for Chris- 
tian use, especially in private devotions, is 
How to Become Like Christ, and Other Papers 
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[Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents], by Rev. Mar- 
cus Dods. The Transfiguration, Indiscreet 
Importunity and The Lame Man at the Temple 
Gate are among the subjects of the other 
chapters. Like all the author’s works this 
one illustrates intellectual ability, spiritual 
earnestness and knowledge of human nature 
in a high degree. 

The Isle that Is Called Patmos [A. J. Row- 
land: $1.50], by W. E. Geil, is a description 
of the modern island together with many sug- 
gestions drawn from its relation with sacred 
history, especially as connected with the 
apostle John. It is written agreeably and 
illustrated freely and well. It makes a hand- 
some book and its theme has the advantage of 
not being hackneyed. Its religious tone and 
spirit are distinct and commendable. 

To thoughtful minds who brood to any ex- 
tent over the relation of the first Adam to the 
Saviour of the world the book by D. C. Me- 
Millan, entitled Christ Reflected in Creation 
[F. H. Revell Co. 25 cents}, will prove sug- 
gestive, even if certain of its pages seem some- 
what vague. The writer has succeeded in 
interpreting the accounts in Genesis of the 
creation and fall of man in such a way that 
they seem a part of a well-ordered plan cul- 
minating in the person and work of Christ. 

The Christian Endeavor Birthday Book, 
compiled by Florence Witts [T. Whittaker. 
75 cents], has a Scripture verse and an appro- 
priate reading for every day in the year, also 
a blank space for each day. It will be much 
appreciated by Christian Endeavorers. 

There is plenty of wise advice and sugges- 
tion in Children at Home: [H. H. Carter & Co. 
$1.00], by Mrs. Mary Johnson, about the care 
and training of children and she speaks out of 
her own experience. Dogmatism seems to be 
avoided successfully and the high and helpful, 
and even religious, purpose of the book is ob- 
vious. Young mothers; and not a few whose 
experience has not equaled their need of 
light, will be glad to read its pages, not be- 
cause there is in it much which is novel but 
because it says so sensibly and-syxapatheti- 
cally what it undertakes to say. 

Sunday Reading for the Young E. eater 
B. Young & Co. $1.25], contains contribu- 
tions by Ismay Thorn, E. _M. Green, and 
others, is illustrated lavishly, includes mate- 
rial of interest for both older and younger 
children and seems well suited to be a family 
favorite and to help to render Sunday a truly 
happy day instead of a day to be dreaded. 


STORIES 


Sheilah McLeod [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents] is by Guy Boothby. It purports to 
be the personal history of a South Sea island 
trader, its scene being laid in Queerisland. It 
is a spirited and at times touching story of 
temptation, struggle, yielding and reform, a 
woman’s love being the potent force in re- 
deeming what came near to being a ruined 
life. It is wholesome and enjoyable. 

The Golden Crocodile [Roberts Bros. $1.50] 
also deals with frontier life but in a different 
part of the world, our own Western mining 
regions. The excitement, hopefulness and 
disappointment which so often characterize 
the miner’s life are well depicted and also the 
fact that some do make their fortunes. Here 
too a woman’s devotion to her lover is the key 
to the crisis of the plot. The book is very 
readable and, without any special purpose to 
do so, it teaches some valuable truths. 

Lords of the World (Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] is a new book by Rey. A. J. Church. It 
is a story of the fall of Carthage and of Cor- 
inth. It is suited to young people yet their 
elders will enjoy it. It portrays well many 
aspects of the civilization, methods of war- 
fare, ideas of religion and other characteris- 
ties of the period and is a graphic and in- 
structive narrative. The author is a recog- 
nized expert in ancient history and also has 
attained a creditable repute as a writer. This 
is one of his most satisfactory books. It has 
some expressive illustrations. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson has written a lively 
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book for boys in The Last Cruise of the bh» 
hawk {Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], and 
its lively style and abundanee of incident will 
insure its popularity. It describes a boy’s ad- 
ventures in our navy during the War of the 
Rebellion. 

’ Toinette [Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents] and 
three other short stories, all by Barbara Yech- 
ton, make up a tasteful and pleasant book ded- 
icated to the Girls’ Friendly Society. Its char- 
acters are taken from the shop girl class or 
some similar source and its four sketches point 
vital morals in a wise and sympathetic manner. 
It is suggestive as well as agreeable. 

At the Front [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] be- 
longs to The Blue and the Gray—On Land 
series, written by the late William T. Adams 
—* Oliver Optic.” It is in his familiar pictur- 
esque and attractive style, somewhat sensa- 
tional; but wholesome in sentiment and influ- 
ence. It will be read with the greater interest 
now that his pen has fallen finally from his 
hand. It is issued similarly to the earlier vol- 
umes in the series and, like them, is illustrated. 

A valuable contribution to folk-lore stories 
is a collection of sketches by Abby L. Alger, 
bearing the felicitous title In Indian Tents 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00]. One fascination of 
these tales lies in the fact that they were ac- 
tually told to the author by the old men and 
women of the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy and 
Micmac tribes, and admirably reflect their firm 
faith in witches, fairies and giants. The por- 
trait of one of the narrators, a venerable squaw 
of eighty-seven, adorns the cover. 

Adventures in Toyland [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00] is a handsome quarto in which a 
group of toys is permitted by Father Christmas 
to narrate to a little girl some of their experi- 
ences. The droll pictures by Alice B. Wood- 
ward, some of them full-page colored plates, 
will entertain the children by the hour. 

The way in which a household of wide-awake 
boys and girls come to a sense of need of a 
personal Saviour is told in a bright little story 
called A Thoughtless Seven [F. H. Revell Co. 
50 cents], by the author of Teddy’s Buttons, 
ete. 

The Last Three Soldiers [Century Co. $1.50], 
by William Henry Sheldon, has been running 
for several months in the Sé Nicholas. The 
adventures of the three soldiers during the 
seven long years on the top of the mountain 
where they were first stationed as a signal 
corps during Sherman’s march to the sea are 
well worked out and as fascinating to the 
youthful imagination as the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. If they seem, here and there, to be 
spun out at too great length, one needs only to 
remember that those who enjoy living in 
realms of fancy delight to linger long where 
the discoveries are most wonderful and the 
suspense most intense and exciting. Itisa 
book to hold the unflagging interest of boys 
and girls. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


William Hamilton Gibson’s portrait and au- 
tograph form the frontispiece of his new book. 
My Studio Neighbors [Harper & Bros. $2.50]. 
have we not enjoyed its chapters already in 
Harper’s -Monthly ? We seem to remember 
them. At any rate they are in the same vein 
with the author’s always enjoyable contribu- 
tions to the magazines. They tell about birds 
and flowers in the spirit of an enlightened 
and appreciative observer. ‘They recall what 
one already has learned about their subjects 
and add much to his information. The illus- 
trations, by the author-artist himself and very 
numerous, are delicate and graceful in design 
and exceedingly pertinent and gratifying as 
supplements to the text. For young or old 
who have any special taste for the study of 
natural history the book will serve admirably 
as a holiday gift. 

We are able, and glad, to commend with 
similar heartiness Wi/d Neighbors [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50], by Ernest Ingersoll. It tells of 
squirrels, panthers, coyotes, badgers, wood- 
chucks, ete., describing the characteristics 
and habits of these American animals and 
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telling one just what one wants to know 
whose observations have not made him ac- 
quainted with wild life. The solid informa- 
tion in the book is conveyed so pleasantly that 
the interest is doubled. Excellent illustra- 
tions also are supplied. It will surprise 
many readers to learn that the skunk, for in- 
stance, can be tamed easily and often makes 
an enjoyable pet; and that the woodchuck and 
other wild animals kill so much vermin and 
fill so useful a place in nature that they are 
by no means the enemies or annoyances to 
mankind, even to farmers, that they usually 
are supposed to be. Such a book does a real 
service in explaining the truth. 

Somewhat in the same vein are two of four 
volumes of The Riverside Library for Young 
People [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each 75 
cents] just cometohand. Oneis Olive Thorne 
Miller’s Four-Handed Folk, which treats 
principally of monkeys in the author’s accus- 
tomed bright and enlightening fashion and is 
delightful reading, and the other is Frail 
Children of the Air—meaning butterflies—by 
Samuel H. Seudder. This contains selections 
from Mr. Seudder’s more large and costly vol- 
ume, Butterflies of the Eastern United States 
and Canada. The benefit of his ample learn- 
ing in regard to a subject inherently full of 
interest is afforded in these pages to those 
who would not care to read an elaborate sci- 
entific treatise. 

The other two volumes of the series sent us 
are Miss Alice M. Bacon’s Japanese Girls and 
Women, which we heartily commended, when 
it first came out, as one of the best books 
about Japan. During the six intervening 
years agreement with this opinion has been 
signified everywhere that the volume ‘has be- 
come known. The fourth volume is Photog- 
raphy Indoors and Out, by Alexander Black. 
It is scientific and practical and not too tech- 
nical. 
ciate it. 

Most persons will gain an entirely new con- 
ception of the life and character of the Ameri- 
can cowboy from reading The Story of the 
Cowboy, by E. Hough [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50]. The author vindicates this promoter 
of the great cattle industry on our plains from 
the aspersions cast upon him by sensational 
writers in showing that the business never 
could have attained its imposing proportions 
if the men who conducted it were altogether 
lawless and unprineipled. No one denies that 
such exist among them, but to hold them up as 
typical is an injustice to the endurance and 
valor of the intrepid youth who have blazed 
the way for an advancing civilization on the 
boundless plains of the frontier. Without di- 
vesting him of any of his picturesqueness or 
even of his vices, Mr. Hough has portrayed 
the cowboy in-a fresh, original manner that 
awakens both sympathy and respect for this 
denizen of the ranch. The book belongs to 
the Story of the West series and has a histor- 
ical value as the present phases of this great 
national industry must inevitably pass away 
before many years. 

Another in the capital series of historical 
works by Elbridge 8S. Brooks is The Century 
Book of the American Revolution [Century 
Co, $1.50). Like its predecessors, this takes 
the young people on an imaginary journey to 
scenes made famous by the Revolutionary 


struggle— Cambridge, Lexington, Saratoga, 
Trenton and elsewhere—and is written in that 
easy, narrative style of which Mr. Brooks is 


master. ‘lhe illustrations are profuse. Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew furnishes an introduction. 

The Chautauqua Year Book for 1897 (Pil- 
grim Press. $1.00] far surpasses its prede- 
cessors in the richness and attractiveness of 
its binding, which does great credit to the 
Pilgrim Press. Its editor and compiler, Miss 
Grace I.. Duncan, has gathered very choice 
and appropriate selections from a wide range 
of literature around well-chosen texts, one for 
each day of the year. The volume is not only 
valuable as a daily companion but also as a 
charming gift to Chautauquans, and an ex- 


Amateur photographers will appre-— 


‘ast year: 
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cellent advertisement of the spirit and aim of 
Chautauqua. 


NOTES 


— The publication of Rev. Dr. R. W. 
Dale’s memoir has been deferred until next 
year. 


— Lord Tennyson’s hitherto unpublished 
poems printed in his son’s memoir of him fill 
thirty pages. 


—— Messrs. Roberts Bros. of this city have 
established a branch office at 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York city. It will be devoted en- 
tirely to their subscription business. 


— A carpet, having interwoven a map of 
the north polar. regions embroidered in silk, 
is being prepared as a gift for Dr. Nansen, 
the explorer, by a number of Russian ladies. 


— In Mr. Hannis Taylor, our recent minis- 
ter to Spain, we have an accomplished histo- 
rian. While in Spain, he has found leisure to 
complete the second and last volume of his 
work on The Origin and Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. 


—— The tenth volume of the late Prof. F. J. 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
is soon to appear, including a biographical 
sketch by Professor Kittredge. A limited 
edition of the whole series, in five volumes 
instead of ten, also isin preparation. 


— San Francisco’s monument to the mem- 
ory of Robert Louis Stevenson will bea statue 
representing a Spanish galleon under full sail, 
it being considered as the most representative 
emblem of Stevenson’s work. The vessel will 
be named the Bonaventure. It will rest ona 
granite pedestal eight feet high and the top of 
the masts will be four feet above that. 


—— The late William Morris’s library has 
been sold for a large price. His valuable 
paintings by Rossetti are likely to be lent by 
Mrs. Morris to one of the English national 
collections. The handsome Persian carpet 
which -hung in his dining-room has been 
bought tor $1,000 by the South Kensington 
Museum. The Kelmscott Press is to be wound 
up. \ 
idea of the cost 
of publishing a high class newspaper. The 
following figures, taken from The Newspaper 
as a Business Enterprise, by J. L. Stevens, 
are significant: 


When we buy a morning paper for a cent 
we do not realize that millions of dollars are 
annually spent in its production. Here are 
some of the figures as set forth by Mr. Lin- 
coln: ** The expenditure of a newspaper that 
is operated on a large scale was as follows 
Editorial and literary matter, 
$220,000; local news, $290,000; illustrations, 
$180,000; correspondents, $125,000; telegraph, 
$65,000; cable, $27,000; mechanical depart- 
ment, $410,500; paper, $617,000; business office, 
ink, rent, light, ete., $219,000. This paper has 
a very expensive staff of editorial writers, 
but the $220,000 is largely for special articles 
of a very miscellaneous character. Most 
papers of the same class—the cheap ‘great 
daily ’—put about two per cent. of their total 
expenditure on this item.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifftin & Co. 
Tue Srory oF AN UNTOLD Love. By Paul L. 
Ford. pp. 848. $1.25 
NATURE'S DIARY. By: xentls H. Allen. $1.25. 
VARIA. By Agnes Repplier. . 282. $1.25. 
DIANA VICTRIX. By Fromage, Jonverse. pp. 362. 


$1.25. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. By Samuel T. Coler idge. 
Edited by A. J. George. Ay . 31. 35 cents. 
CYMBELINE. By William hakespeare. Edited by 
A. J. Wyatt. pp. 180. 40 cents. 


Pilgrim Press. Boston. 
THE YOUNG CA APITAL ist. By L.S. Harris. pp. 358. 
$1.25. 
THE Bi NHURST CLUB, 


- $1.25. 
L. Page & Co. Boston. 
OLE MAMMY’S Pownnae, By Annie F. Johnston. 
pp. 115. 50 cents. 
THE FARRIER’s DoG AND His FELLow. By W. A. 
Dromgoole. pp. 75. 50 cents. 


Boston. 


By Howe Benning. pp. 318. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
EXERCISES IN GREEK Vomrositaaas By E. H. 
Higley. pp. 170. $1.10. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New Yi 
ELSIE DINSMORE. By Martha Piney pp. 299. 
) 
ae Bsees9 PRINCE. By G. E, Farrow. pp. 198. 


THE ‘by ek RES OF MABEL. By Rafford Pyke. 
pp. 
SALTED WITH FIRE. By George Macdonald. pp. 
Bt 
a2 BIRTHRIGHT. By Joseph Hocking. pp. 367. 


A Dog. OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Izora C. Chan- 
dler. pp. 215. $1.50. 
ban og OF FIRE. By Helen B. Maxwell. pp. 244. 


WircH WINNIE IN Mee da By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. pp. 322. $1.5 


G. P. Putnam's dond New Yo 
THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. By Onristian Reid. 
pp. 336, $1.00. 
MARGOT. By Sidney Pickering. pp. 317. $1.00. 
THE OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. By Lorenzo Sears, 
pp. 343. $1.25. 
STUDIES IN PSYCHICAL Peps By Frank 
Podmore. pp.458. $2. 
THE LITERARY onet on OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
Poppe By Moses Coit Tyler. Vol. If. pp. 527. 
THE Ma or Gop. By Charles H. Mann. pp. 
THE AYRSHIRE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF BURNS. 
By H.C. Shelley. pp. 149. $1.25. 
Century Co. New York. 
AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By John 
La Farge. pp. 293. $4.00. 
AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CLYILIZATION. By 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D. pp. 387. i 
THE DAYS OF JEANNE bs ARC. By ary H. Cath- 


erwood. pp. 278. $1.5 
Pe yaaa By M. "Pullius Cicero. pp. 173. 


$ 
oes A Fire. By Charles T. Hill. pp. 246. 
ry eet BARRow. By Frances C. Baylor. pp. 


CAPTAINS “Gouracrocs. »” By Rudyard Kipling. 
pp. sod $1.5 


be, phe & Co. New York. 

A ook. Siar By F. B. Meyer. pp. 164. 95 
cents 

DAILY LIGHT AND STRENGTH. Pe; 191.) 75 eons 

PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. By J. 
Miller, D. D. pp. 267. $1.00. 

THE RING AND THE BOok. By Robert Browning. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
pp. 490. $2.00. 

THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By 
Heinrich von Sybel. Vol. VI. pp. 462. $2.00, 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

St. Ives. By R. L. Stevenson. pp. 4838. $1.50. 

mee tee big HUYLER. . By Mary G. Humphreys. 
pp 

THE PRovIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. By 
A. B. Bruce, D. D. pp. 346. $2.00. 

VASARI’S LIVES oo THE PAINTERS. 4 vols. Fd- 
ited by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hop- 
kins. pp. 336, 407, 416, 450. $8.00. 


Christian Literature Co. New York. 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. By L. 
W. Bacon. pp. 429. $2.00. 


Macmillan Co. New York. 
THE CONCEPTION OF Gop. By Josiah Royce, Jo- 
seph Le Conte and G. H, Bowlin: pp. 354, $1.25. 


Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 
THE GOLDEN PASSIONAL. By D. J. Burrell, D, D. 
pp. 338, $1.50. . 
Brentano's. New Yor 
VorIcEs OF Douspr AND TRUST. Selected by Vol- 
ney Streamer. pp. 215. $1.25. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
SELECTIONS FROM L’HOMMOND’sS VIRI ROMAE 


AND CORNELIUS NEPOS. J. T. Bu- 
chanan and R. A. Minckwitz. pp. 198. 60 cents. 
H. S. Stone & Co. Chi 
FoR THE LOVE oF ToniTa. By 
pp. 267. $1.25. 
oa LLIS IN BOHEMIA. By L. H. Bickford and R. 
S. Powell. pp. 238. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS 


Ginn & Co. Bosto 
SHAKESPEARE NOTE Book. By. Charles W. Kent. 
70 cents. 


United Society of C. E. Boston. 
ELIJAH TONE, CrrizEN. By A. R. Wells. pp. 226. 


$1.00. 
“PREACH THE GosPEL.” By Rey. J. H. Bomber- 


ger. pp. 20. 


A WORLD-ENCIRCLING RELIGIOUS May SaaNT. 
By Rey. F. E. Clark, D. D., J. W. Baer, 
Shaw. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. Two Courses. 
By G. B. Stewart. pp. 47, 48. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SIXTEENTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL C. E. CONVENTION. 


Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia, 

THE SHIFTLESS AND FLOAYING Crry PoOPULA- 
TION. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D. 16 cents. 
Tuk PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF Economics. By 

Sidney Sherwood. 35 cents. 
THE PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By L. 
8. Rowe, Ph. D. 25 Kee os, 
OVER-NUTRITION AND - CONSE- 
QUENCES. ByS. N. Potten: Pb. ie ‘23 cents. 


MAGAZINES . 


October. Gray Goose.—ART AMATEUR.—ESSEX 
ANTIQUARIAN.—CHAUTAUQUAN, Pie a em 
SACRA.—APPLETON’S Porn ENCE.—KIN- 


DERGARTEN REVIEW.—Book K 
NEWs.—DONAHOE’S.—AMERICAN 
VIEW OF REVIEWsS.—NEW ENG 
—CENTURY.—LITERARY NEW 
HYGIENKE.— BOOKMAN,.— SUNDAY. — 
Gvuop Worpbs. 
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Christian Missions and Social Progress 
By Rey. James §S. Dennis, D. D., author of “ For- 
With 50 full page reproductions of Photographs. 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. 
' eign Missions After a Century.”’ 


2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, each $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Vol. I. ready. 


“It is at once philosophical in its methods and encyclopedic in its range, and is well-nigh indispensable to the 
ministry of the present day in its study of the social problems from the Christian point of view.”—Zhe Homiletic 


Review. 


“Tam sure Iam not mistaken in esteeming it as the greatest missionar: 


in The Examiner. 


“A thesaurus of authorities, an armory of reasons. and a most moderate and philosophical statement of what 
must hereafter be realized by the consciousness of the Jearned and religious world as the strongest and most unas- 
sallable argument, outside the religious one, that can be put forth in the cause of missionary enterprise.”—Vhe 


Churchman. 


The Growth of the Kingdom of 
God. 


By Rey. SIDNEY L. GULICK. 
grams. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This book is an apoio for Christianity, based upon 
the fact that it is steadily growing in number of adher- 
ents, in wealth and power for aggressive work, in influ- 
ence over the dominant and progressive nations and in 
adaptability to the manifold needs of the age. 


Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest. 


The Universities and Colleges as related to Christian 
Progress. By JOHN R. MoTT. With map. 5th Thou- 
sand. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“The World’s Student Christian Federation is the 
last tide-mark of enlightened scholarship ; it is no empty 
name which Mr. Mott uses for his book; he nierely 
translates into four words the meaning of a movement 
to wed religion to our schools, to confirm the connection 
between virtue and intelligence, to garner the treasures 
of wisdom and piety.”—/'rom editorial in The Evangelist. 


Illustrated with 24 dia- 


Seven Years in Sierra Leone. 


The Story of the Missionary Work of William A. B. 
Johnson. By Rey. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Johnson was a missionary of the Church Missionary 

Society in Regent’s Town, Sierra Leone, Africa, from 

1816 to 1823. 


The Gist of Japan. 


The Islands, Their People and Missions. By Rey. R. B. 
PEERY, A.M., Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $1.25. 


Those who wish to know the ‘gist’? of those matters 
Japanese in which Westerners are most interested—the 
land, the people, the coming of Christianity, the difi- 
culties and prospects of her missions, the condition of 
the native church—will] find it set down in Dr. Peery’s 
book in a very interesting, reliable, instructive and con- 
densed form. 


A Concise History of Mlissions. 


By Rev. EDWIN MUNSELL BLIsSs, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 

Tbe. 

The editor of ‘* The Encyclopedia of Missions” is rec- 
ognized as one of the first_authorities on all matters 
connected with missions. This work is in four parts, 
the first sketches the general history of missions; the 
second the development of the field; the third treats of 
organization and methods of mission work, and the 
fourth gives the most recent statistics of the subject. 
An index and a bibliography are provided. 


On the Indian Trail, 


And Other Stories of Missionary Work Among the Cree 
and Saulteaux Indians. By Rev. EGERTON R. YOUNG. 
Illustrated by J. E. Laughlin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Young is well known to readers of all ages as the 
author of ‘* By Canoe and Dog Train,” ‘Three Boys in 


the Wild North Land,” and other popular books de- 


scribing life and adventure in the great Northwest. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Our new, complete, illustrated catalogue, with classified index, and 
our new, classified, illustrated list of missionary books, sent free on application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue, CHtcAGo: 68 Washington Street, TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 


PRAISE SONGS 


COMPILED BY 


ARTHUR H. DADMUN. 


“ An ideal book for churches not able to bear the 
expense of a larger hymnal, while desiring to use 
in God’s worship excellent and pure hymns and 
tunes.’’—Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 


Perfectly adapted to the requirements of Christian 
Associations, Schools, Colleges, Christian Endeavor, 
Epworth League and similar societies that demand a 
cheap book but are not content with cheap hymns and 
cheap tunes. Introductory price 60 cents. Pub- 
lished with Rey. Dr. Henry Yan Dyke’s Psalter for 
Responsive Readings based on the Authorized Ver- 
sion, or with Rey. Dr. T. Ralston Smith’s Psalter 
based on the Revised Version. 


Returnable copies will be sent free to clergymen 
and music committees for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & C0., Publishers, 


29, 31, and 33 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 


“NO SONGS LIKE THEM!” 


NAURED SONG No 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


200,000 COPIES SOLD IN 11 MONTHS. 


Price, $25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each by mail. 
JUST ISSUED.— Words Only. Board covers, 
$10 per 100, by Express; 12 cts. each by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
36 East Ninth St., New York. 


LYMYER UNLIZE OTHER BELLS 

| ooo 

CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUS 
TELLS WEY 


rite Fey fee er Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 
TIMELY | 


I. Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 


Congregationalist | 4, Somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 


3 ets. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. 


A Lost Heritage. 
_ A SABBATH POEM. } 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


The October Handbook contains a poem of wrusual 
Ti is by Ellen 
Hamlin Buller, and ought to be widely circulated 
by all friends of the Sabbath. : 


Te 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _gy 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 ets. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES. 


PAUL 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the International Lessons are following the 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC. 


eae SERVICES, 
TH E CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


y book of the century.”—F. 8. DoBnrIns, | 
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“No book since Robinson Crusoe has interested me 
more.’—EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES 


By Cyrus HaAmuin, D. D. Sixth edition, 
with portrait and illustrations, $1.50. Few 
stories are as fascinating as the life of this 
eminent missionary and educator. Full of 
amusing as well as thrilling experiences, of 
examples of Yankee wit and ingenuity, of 
diplomatic skill and indomitable persever- 
ance, this biography cannot fail to inspire as 

’ well as instruct and amuse. To any pastor 
or Sunday school officer, $1.25, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Missionary Library 


_Some of the best recent missionary publica- 
tions, by authors of high standing who write 
about work with which they themselves are 
identified. There is no better way to cultivate 
the missionary spirit than to encourage the 
reading of such books. We put up the follow- 
ing in uniform cloth binding, handsome and 
durable, and offer the set at less than half the 
retail price. 

Two Volunteer Missionaries among the Da= 
kotas. By S. W. Ponpn, JR. $1.25. 
Mary and I; or, Forty Years among the Sioux. 
By S. L. Rrees, D. D. $1.50. 

Life of Luther Halsey Gulick. By FRANCES 
GULICK JEWETT, $1.25. 

Forty Years among the Zulus. By Rey. Jos1aAu 
EYLER. S$t:25: 

Service in the King’s Guards. 
THEM. $1.50. 

Honda the Sumuari. 
GRIFFIS, D. D. $1.50. 

Bae Eells. By Rev. Myron EE.us, D. D. 

$1.25. 


By TWO OF 


By Rev. Wo.. ELLIor 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. By 
Rev. J. L. ATKINSON. $1.25. 
Our Life among the Iroquois Indians. By 


Mrs. H. 8. Caswrti, of Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. $1.25. 

Talks on the Veranda in a Faraway Land. By 
Rey. Cas. C. TRacy. $1.25. 


The retail price of the above ten books is $13.25. 
We offer the ten together in a box, uniformly 
bound, for $6.50 ret. 


The Pilgrim Press BQN 


WHIDDEN’S 
Natural History) 


Best Books 


(Especially 


BOOKS. 


nd for Everybody. 


THERE ARE EIGHT ISSUED AND ONLY 
50 ets. Each. 


Knobel’s Illustrated Guides 
TREES AND SHRUBS, In Natural History. 


FERNS AND EVERGRHENS. 
BUTTERFLI&Es. SETLES. NicHtr Morus. 
FRESH-W S 


3 AND FLIES. 
mple and Best. 


U LI 
MoOsQuitTo 
Truly the Most 


At all Bookstores everywhere. 
{=~ Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
History Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 


S. 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the Follows 
ing Question: 


Where does the word **‘ HORSEBACK ” appear 
in the Bible? : 

FIRST CASH PRIZE.—$100.00 to five per- 
sons first sending correct answers. 

SxCOND CASH PRIZE.—S850.00 to next ten 
persons sending correct answers. 

THIRD CASH PRIZE.—$50,00 to next fifty 
sending correct answers G 

Should more than the required number send core 
rect answers, the awards will be made according ta 
date letter is mailed, hence it is advisable that your 
letter should be among the first You can win one 
of these prizes if you are quick and use your brains. 

The above rewards are given free and without cons 
sideration for the purpose of attracting attention te 
THE. HOME QUEEN, the most popular up-to-date 
Ladies’ Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations 
of the latest styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
garments, special page on how to Decorate China, 
and otber departments. Its present circulation exe 
ceeds 100,000 copies. ; 

Our Conditions.—You must.send with your an- 
swer 25 cents (stamps or silyer) for a Six Month's 
Trial Subscription to THK HOME QUEEN, 

Extra Inducements.—All persons sending 25 
cents, whether answer is correct or nof, will, in ad- 
dition to a six months’ subscription_receive by re- 
turn mail a copy of ‘‘ The Queen's Reveries,”’ cons 
sisting of five choice pieces of music, which would 
cost you at retail $1.25. 

This competition closes December 20th. - The cor- 
rect answer, with names of winners, will be printed 
in the January issue. Any Mercantile Agency or 
Bank will tell you as to our reliability. Address 


‘The Home Quéen Publishing Co., 
Dept. 227%. s210 Frankford Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The American Board’s Yearly Showing 


The reports of the foreign secretaries read 
at the meeting of the Board this week were 
full of interesting facts that, on the whole, are 
calculated to cheer. 

TURKEY 

Secretary Barton, describing the situation in 
eastern Turkey, of course had to show the 
. dark as well as bright side there: The con- 
dition of the missionary forces can best be 
understood by the fact that during the last 
three years twenty-seven have withdrawn 
from the mission, fifteen of them not to return, 
and in the place of these losses only nine 
have gone out to help bear the burdens of 
the work. It is marvelous in our eyes that 
no more lives have been sacrificed under the 
conditions that prevail. The mission has been 
comparatively free from disturbances, except 
in its eastern portions, where some Armenian 
reyolutionists, organizing in Persia and Rus- 
sia, have attempted to stir up animosities. 
These have been aided by their few sympa- 
thizers in Turkey. The Turkish Government 
has, upor the whole, handled these incendiary 
elements with wisdom. Threats of new mas- 
sacres have constantly been made and the 
peaceable Armenians in many sections have 
been repeatedly threatened by their Moslem 
neighbors with new horrors in store for them. 
This has kept the entire country in a most 
unsettled condition and the Armenians who 
were able to do so have left the country, and 
others are still leaving. Many of the pastors, 
preachers and teachers, upon whom the mis- 
sionaries were depending for the work of re- 
construction, because of the fear they felt both 
for themselves and their families have come to 
this country or crossed to Europe. 


SPAIN 


Spain, too, has been a hard field for labor 
during the past year, owing to political ex- 
citement and suspicions and the terrible 
strain which rested upon the people. The 
missionaries there have been severely tested, 
but they have also learned in many cases who 
are their stanch and tried friends. In all 
these missions the missionaries see evidence 
on many sides that they are winning the con- 
fidence of the better classes and of the people 
with whom they have closest relations, al- 
though they meet everywhere the bitter oppo- 
sition of the ignorant, fanatical priesthood 
which sees that over an enlightened people 
their power must wane. 

INDIA 


In India the signs of the times are signs of 
the morning. Applicants for baptism are 
many in.all parts of the field, but our mission- 
aries are more and more insisting that those 
who partake of the sacrament shall first show 
their worthiness by bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and shall show a thorough 
change of life. The missions are no longer 
praying for open doors and opportunity for 
preaching Christ. ‘The doors are all open, and 
the places waiting to hear the gospel are far 
more than can be supplied with preachers. 

JAPAN 

The events of the year have fully proven 
the wisdom of the separation from the Do- 
shisha. The new president, Mr. Yokoi, is 
credited with ability and a good spirit, but 
the future is held to be far from clear. ‘ Yet 
we are not without hope that the institution 
may be restored to the confidence of the com- 
munity.” 

In the meantime, it is a fact becoming more 
and more apparent that the religions of Japan 
have not deep hold upon the hearts of her 
people. Ethics has always absorbed the at- 
tention of the Japanese people. This is the 
basis of their religion and is regarded by them 
more important than worship. It is, however, 
an ethics whose basis is not the morality of 


est tact in dealing with it.’ 


Presented to the New Haven Meeting 


Christianity. The moral center of Japanese 
ethics is the emperor, while that of Chris- 
tianity is the eternal law of right. Loyalty to 
the emperor is in every true Japanese the 
hight of moral rectitude, and whatever can be 
interpreted as disloyalty to his Majesty, the 
father of all Japan, is immoral. It is interest- 
ing to note that as the thinking Japanese lose 
faith in the religions of their childhood, they 
turn to the Christian teachers and ask with all 
sincerity for the teachings of Christianity, 
that they may test it and see whether it meets 
the needs of their own lives. These inquirers 
are a multitude, and here alone is there an 
ample field for the united services of all our 
missionaries. The crying need of the land to- 
day is for a consecrated Christian ministry. 
Many during the past few years have with- 
drawn from the service and the new supply 
has not been equal to the demands. 
AFRICA 
Secretary Smith reported steady gains in the 
East Central and West Central African Mis- 
sions and a marked revival in the Zulu Mission, 
where also is to be noted ‘‘a new spirit of in- 
dependence rising among the native Christians 
unduly disposed to dispense with missionary 
counsel and direction and requiring the great- 
The Micronesian 
Mission has also steadily grown, 1,000 new 
members being admitted on the Marshall Is- 
lands alone. 
CHINA 
In China the tide of Christian truth and of 
missionary influence is steadily rising. Ac- 
cess to the people and to their homes becomes 
easier, the welcome given to the foreign 
teacher and to his message is far more cordial, 
the ¢haracter and errand of the missionary 
forcé ‘ate better’ tinderstood and appreciated, 
the Christian life and sentiment in Chinese 
hearts and homes and villages are acquiring 
increased strength and momentum, and the 
door of opportunity stands wide open from 
one end of the empire to the other. This is 
the result, in part, of the recent war with 
Japan and the incidents that accompanied 
it; in part it is due to the slowly accumulat- 
ing force of missionary labors and example 
through fourscore years of patient toil; in part 
we must trace it to the overruling providence 
of God. The fact is too plain to admit of ques- 
tion ; its significance is vast and momentous. 
TURKEY 
In Turkey the missions have enjoyed a year 
of comparative quiet. Affairs in Crete and 
Greece have drawn the attention of the gov- 
ernment away from Asia, and the outbreaks 
in Van, Tocat. and Constantinople have been 
far more strictly controlled than were those of 
the previous year. The results of those mas- 
sacres, robberies and outrages have remained 
to fill the land with suffering and poverty and 
dread; and- but for the charities of Christen- 
dom scarcely a remnant of the strieken people 
could have survived. ... The gospel has a 
larger hearing and a heartier welcome than 
for many years; in many places Gregorians 
sit with Protestants in public worship, join 
with them in prayer, study with them the 
Bible lessons, and are learning to share their 
faith. In many instances, not in all, a com- 
mon sorrow has obliterated lines of division 
and has given a great impulse to the spiritual 
reformation of the old church. The colleges 
at Constantinople and Marsovan have been 
well attended and report a successful year; 
and this has been practically the case with all 
the higher mission schools. Touring, sus- 
pended for a time, has been resumed, to the 
great relief of the missionaries and the great 
joy of the people. The hostile attitude of the 
Turkish Government remains unchanged ; the 
questions at issue between’ our government 
and Turkey a year ago are still unsettled. 


SUMMARY 


Statistically speaking, the situation is thus: 
It has twenty fields that belt the globe. In 
1,227 centers 543 missionaries, men and women, 
assisted by a force of 2,956 native preachers, 
teachers and other helpers, are preaching the 
gospel in twenty-seven different languages and 
directing a great evangelistic, educational and 
medical enterprise. In 470 churches there is 
gathered a total membership of 44,606, of whom 
3,919 have made confession of their faith this 
year. In seventeen theological schools 179 stu- 
dents are in direct preparation for the work of 
the ministry. In 118 colleges and high schools 
6,991 picked youths of both sexes are in train- 
ing, under the most favorable conditions, for a 
share in the work, and 43,221 pupils are under 
Christian instruction in 1,049 common schools. 
The medical work, invaluable in its direct and 
indirect influence and constantly enlarging, 
reaches more than 200,000, while a steadily 
increasing volume of Christian literature 
broadens the sphere of influence and enhances 
the power of the gospel. 


Preliminaries at New Haven 


The first gun of the annual meeting of the 
American Board was fired by the New Haven 
Congregational Club on Monday night at 
Davenport Church, when it entertained a 
large number of missionaries and ministers 
who are delegates to the meeting. The exer- 
cises were presided over by Pres. W. M. Par- 
sons. After the invocation, by Rev. J. S. 
Chandler of India, a generous supper was 
partaken of. About 200 of the members and 
guests were seated. At the exercises follow- 
ing, after prayer by Rey. L. P. Peet of Foo- 
chow, the first speaker was Rev. W. W. 
Gist, D. D., of Osage, Io. He maintained that. 
the so-called Western socialism is not indorsed 
by the great body of the people, who believe 
in salvation as the reclamation of the in- 
dividual. He said that Hamlin Garland had 
grossly misrepresented the home life of the 
West. 

Vice-Pres. E. W. Blatchford’s talk was. 
mainly reminiscent. He spoke of the men 
and of the scenes at the last meeting held in 
New Haven, in 1872, and of the annual ser- 
mon on The Necessity for the Presence of the 
Power of the Holy Spirit. ‘ The debt of Con- 
gregationalism and of the American Board to 
New Hayen is a great one.’ Rey. W. E.- 
Griffis, D. D., eulogized the Pilgrims as pos- 
sessing all our great ideals. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt spoke of the 
self-denial she had seen on the part of our 
missionaries in her eight years’ tour around 
the world, and spoke warmly concerning the 
false reports of them brought home by irre- 
sponsible travelers who get their information 
about the missionaries from the saloons on 
the docks, 

Rey. E. M. Williams of South Dakota ex- 
pressed his appreciation of a visit to one of 
the ‘‘sources of life.” Rev. C. E. Jefferson 
and Editor Thain of the Advance were called 
upon but declined in favor of Gen. 0. O. How- 
ard, who was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. He made an eloquent plea for “unity 
of action led by the spirit of the living God." 
~ @ 8 M. 


Those agnostic French and Italian citizens 
of Montreal, who have obtained from the 
Grand Orient of France the charter of a Ma-_ 
sonic lodge and thus precipitated a schism 
among the Masons of Canada, have started a 
controversy which will be closely followed by 
many who are not Canadians. Masonry, as it 
exists in Italy, France and the Latin countries 
of South America, is one of the most invet- 
erate foes of the Christian Chureh that ex 
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In’ and Around Boston 


Eliot Church Council 

A representative council assembled at Eliot 
Chureh, Roxbury, Oct. 6, to consider the 
resignation of the pastor, Dr. B. F. Hamilton. 
Dr. E. B. Webb, who presided at the install- 
ing council 25 years ago, was chosen moder- 
ator. The letter of resignation and its regret- 
ful acceptance by church and society were 
read. Dr. Hamilton briefly explained his 
action, and appreciative remarks were made 
by the senior pastor, Dr. A. C. Thompson, 
and members of the council. Resolutions 
were adopted commending Dr. Hamilton as a 
Pauline preacher of the gospel, a faithful pas- 
tor, an earnest promoter of the public wel- 
fare, a zealous friend of missions, an inter- 
ested and ardent advocate of all that tends to 
build up the denomination and extend the 
kingdom of God. The church was praised for 
its unity, fidelity and self-sacrificing labors 
for the cause of Christ. 


- A Chicago Professor Here 

Prof. Samuel I. Curtiss of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary was the main speaker at 
the Ministers’ Meeting, his subject being 
Prophecy. He voiced the indebtedness of our 
day to the higher critics for their disclosure of 
the character and surroundings of the proph- 
ets. It has been made plain that the foretell- 
ing of future events was but a part of the 
prophet’s duty. He was a preacher, his proph- 
ecies are fragments of his ‘‘sermons.’’ The 
prophet’s message is not from a ‘‘ shadowy 
voice,’’ they were living words. No intelli- 
gent study of prophecy can be made without 
considering the character of the man and of 
the occasion. We must seek to understand 
their prophetic utterance from the view-point 
of their own time rather than from the New 
Testament eminence. The ethics of the time 
are to be interpreted by its moral code The 
prophets were conscious that the Lord spoke 
through them, though his purpose and the 
meaning of the messages were not always 
disclosed. 

Dr. Eversz, the superintendent of the Ger- 
man work of the national Home Missionary 
Society, refuted the statement that the great 
body of Germans in America are anarchists 
‘and socialists. The land owners of Western 
cities and the civie authorities of Milwaukee 
were instanced in support of his point. Drs. 
A. R. Thain and Simeon Gilbert of Chicago 
were warmly welcomed and spoke briefly. 


Dr. Curtiss spoke a few words on Sunday 
morning at the Eliot Church in Newton, and 
preached for Dr. Little at the Second Church 
in Dorchester in the evening. His main er- 
rand in the East is to stimulate interest in the 
German work. 


The Attractions at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association 


Never have the young men of Boston and 
vicinity been offered so many advantages by 
this association as are presented to them this 
year. Its attractive prospectus of forty-eight 
pages has just been issued. The work of the 
evening institute, so successful last year, has 
been broadened; the courses of study have 
been increased and more fully graded, the 

teaching force strengthened, the number of 
class sessions, in some cases, increased, op- 
portunities for preparatory college course 
added, also law, musical and _ electricity 
courses, 

The physical department has kept pace with 
the mareh of progress and important changes 
and additions have been made. N. E. Sanders, 
B. A., has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tors. The bathrooms have been tiled, the cor- 
ners of the running track raised, the massage 
department greatly improved, new apparatus 
added and the gymnasium generally renovated. 
The arrangements have been improved for 
the treatment of men in impaired health or 
-needing special attention, many of whom are 
being sent to the association by the local phy- 
sicians on account of the superior attention 


there received. The finest course of lectures 
and entertainments ever presented by the as- 
sociation is announced and it ranks, in the 
talent selected, with the Star Course of the city. 
In addition there will be a free members’ 
course held on the first Thursday evening of 
each month and many other social features. 

The enlargement of the Bible class work, 
which, while optional, affords the young men 
and also the boys an excellent opportunity for 
such study, is in keeping with the advances 
made in other departments. Also the bright, 
informal gospel services, held weekly, are not 
only enjoyed by large numbers of young men, 
but have been means of winning many to 
Christ. The association is doing an important 
work in its Charlestown branch and ainong 
the college students of the city. The inter- 
collegiate department, consisting of six college 
branches, is arranging to receive new students 
of the several colleges and aid them in secur- 
ing Christian homes as well as throwing 
around them other wholesome influences. A 
handsome college handbook containing much 
information of a special value to the students, 
has been prepared and mailed to large num- 
bers of them before their arrival in the city. 
The association is entering upon this active 
season of the year better equipped than ever 
for its work among the young men, which is 
accomplished with the greatest economy con- 
sistent with the difficult and efficient work re- 
quired. It is interesting in this connection 
and as evincing the appreciation of the young 
men to state that eighty per cent. of the cost 
of this work, including that of the Charlestown 
and college branches, is defrayed by the an- 
nual fees and rentals, leaving twenty per cent. 
to be secured by contributions from friends of 
this work. 


A Reception to Mr. Mills 


A public welcome was extended last Sunday 
evening at the Church of the Disciples to Rev. 
B. Fay Mills. Rev. E. E, Hale, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead and others made addresses complimen- 
tary to Mr. Mills. The invitation was read 
again, which has been signed by a number of 
ministers and business men, requesting him 
to preach at Music Hall, beginning next Sun- 
day evening. Mr. Mills responded, thanking 
all who had joined in the call, and setting 
forth what he intended to preach, concluding 
as follows: 


I want the people to see in this mission only 
love—the love that is entirely synonymous 
“with God; the love that is not only the fulfill- 
ing of the law, but the law itself, and therein 
the greater gospel. I want them to see that 
God who is the thought and root from which 
grows the whole plant of physical, mental and 
spiritual development; the love that is the 
-foundation on which the universal and eter- 
nal temple of justice is being reared for the 
worship of the divinest service; the love which 
solves all mysteries and all problems, which 
inspires with the holiest thought and divinest 
practice, and to which angels and men and 
devils shall be conformed at last. I want 
them to see this love as the whole of religion, 
as the only needed chart and guide for the 
perplexities of modern life, as the revelation 
and unifier of the past, the present and the 
future, as the great world spirit, leading us 
into the holiest fellowship of luxurious pro- 
duction, as the reconciler, the harmonizer, 
the uplifter, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, ‘‘by whom, of whom and to 
whom are all things.’’ 


A Saturday Bible Class Again 

For the last year there has been no general 
Bible class in the city as in the years when 
Dr. Meredith, Mr. Cable and others taught 
from the platform of Tremont Temple. This 
year the Evangelistic Association has planned 
for a Saturday afternoon class at Bromfield 
Street Church, under the leadership of Dean 
Alfred A. Wright of the Boston Correspond- 
ence Academy. It will begin next Saturday 
at three o’clock. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 18, 
10 A.M. Addresses by attendants at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

PILGRIM CONFERENCE, missionary session, Church 
of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Oct. 19. 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Southboro, Oct. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Boylston, Oct. 19. 

MENDON CONFERENCE, Medfield, Oct. 20. 

SUPFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, W. Newton, Oct. 20. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Saundersville, 
Oct. 27. 

THE anygual meeting of the Worcester County Branch 
Woman’s Board will meet at Piedmont Church, Worces- 
ter, Oct. 21. Speaker, Mrs. Pettee of Japan. Collation 
provided. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 10.30 A. M. 
and at2p.M. Among the speakers will be Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, Miss Virginia Dox, Miss D. E. Emerson, Mrs. 
Charlotte E. L. Slocum and Mrs. C. L. Goodell. A full 
attendance is desired. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISsions.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
held in the Second Congregational Church; New Lon- 
don, Ct., Nov. 3and 4. It is expected that the various 
railroads will grant a rate ofa fare and a third to those 
attending the meeting. ABBIE B. CHILD, 

Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn,, Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting addresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in regard to the various fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
church, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth 
Church. A cordial invitation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona fide attendants, and a large representation is antici- 
pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 
going to Minneapolis. It is necessary that each one pay- 
ing full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Nebraska, York Monday, Oct, 18. 
New Mexico, San Rafael, Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Novy. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, ~ Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank H. iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
eae te and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
regational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
rise Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

rogational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Gieveland Office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETy (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the ‘‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States”’ (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o: 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 224A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Riee, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston... Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
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welcome. Dally prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3Pr.m. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 


evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 


of money to B. 8. Snow, Mig hee eg Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I give anc 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of saidsociety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The historical review at the 175th anniver- 
sary of a New England church, whose name 
appears below, brought out the idea that years, 
decades and centuries pass for little beside the 
events, interest and influence which such peri- 
ods cover. It is likely that a church which 
makes that thought so conspicuous has chron- 
icled lessons and profited by experiences which 
have made it look chiefly upon the inner life. 
This same church records another exceptional 
feature in the fact that in a century and three- 
quarters only nine pastors have stood at its 
head. 

An Iowa pastor writes: *‘ My object is to get 
every member of the church and Sunday school 
to work. We are growing because we are 
working, and the Lord blesses our labors.’ 
Evidently the motto of Methodism, ‘ At it, 
all at it and always at it,’’ works equally well 
in Congregational churches. 

Congregations are sometimes surprised at 
what they can do in the matter of raising sums 
of money for special or even for ordinary pur- 
poses. A generous response has recently met 
a special appeal in a Boston church. 

From the law to the gospel—from the old 
dispensation to the new. We trust that this 
progression, illustrated by a California brother, 
will result not in destroying the law but in 
fulfilling it. 

The resuscitation of a Vermont church re- 
sults from the earnest efforts of young people. 
Such instances of successful efforts by the 
youth for the youth are particularly to be 
hoped for. 

The annual record of a Sunday school worker 
of Illinois shows a busy period occupied by an 
_ average of one address eyery day of the year 
and a journey averaging over 300 miles each 
week. , 

If any Sunday schools had a larger propor- 
tion of their total enrollment present on Rally 
Day than that school in Connecticut which 
reports its percentage, we should like to hear 
of it. 

The South Dakota church which invited its 
country cousin to join in the rally service en- 
riched the observance by a valuable social ele- 
ment. 

Those are stalwart principles which have 
ruled the activities of an eastern Massachu- 
setts church for a decade. 

We are glad to see that Colorado realizes its 
indebtedness to the East for strong men. But 
there are a few more left. 

A hopeless outlook in Michigan is now trans- 
formed by faithful effort into a promise of 
encouragement. 


COLORADO’S YEARLY GATHERING 


The twenty-ninth meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Colorado was held with the First 
Church, Trinidad, Sept. 28-30. The rather 
small attendance was due to the distance 
from Denver and other important points. 

On the opening evening the visitors were 
welcomed in a bright speech by Mayor F. R. 
Wood of Trinidad. Rev. J. B. Gregg re- 
sponded in his usual felicitous style. The 
sermon, by the retiring moderator, Rev. A. D. 
Blakeslee, was an inspiration to activity. 
Rey. F. L. Hayes was elected moderator and 
Rey. W. T. Patchell scribe. 

Part of Wednesday morning was occupied 
with reports from the churches, after which 


the general subject, The Holy Spirit and the’ 


Minister, was discussed under the following 
heads: In His Study, by Rev. W. W. Dumm; 
In His Pulpit, by Rev. G. W. Ray; In His 
Own Life, by Rev. G, A. Forbes. 

The afternoon was devoted to the women, 
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Mrs. C. N. Fitch, president of the Women’s 
Board, gave a spirited address, to which the 
fact that she is soon to leave the State lent 
added interest. The presence of Miss Wyck- 
off of North China, now home on furlough, 
deepened missionary interest. Her delightful 
personality, together with a clear, healthy 
conception of the value and need of the work 
in her field, aroused deep interest. Her pres- 
ence in the State is strongly helpful. In the 
evening Rey. F. L. Hayes preached on God’s 
Saving Power. 

Thursday morning’s discussion of What the 
Pulpit Shall Expect from the Pew was opened 
by Rev. W. T. Patchell, and What the Pew 
Shall Expect from the Pulpit by Mr. A. B. 
Powers. Participation was general. The 
afternoon brought the report of the State Sun- 
day school superintendent, Rev. C. N. Fitch, 
who, after eight years’ service, leaves the work 
to accept a call to Milbank, S. D. The asso- 
ciation passed resolutions of appreciation of 
his labors. 

An interesting résumé of the history of Col- 
orado College was presented by Prof. E. 8. 
Parsons. The college is in splendid shape 
and the State is proud of its high standing and 
its strong leader, Pres. W. F. Sloeum. Colo- 
rado’s home missionary reports are surpassed 
by no State in the Union, and Supt. Horace 
Sanderson makes the subject attractive and 
appealing. 
minute reports from their fields. These were 
full of vigor, but three minutes hardly sufficed 
to present adequately parishes larger than a 
New England State. While Rev. F. T. Bay- 
ley talked, his hearers thought how New Eng- 
land must miss him. Colorado has won sey- 
eral such men whom the East can ill afford to 
lose. 

The association spiritually was very help- 
ful. Wer Bs 


FELLOWSHIP UNDER DIFFICULTIES IN IDAHO 


The fourth annual session of the State as- 
sociation was held Sept. 21-23, with the church 
in Pocatello, Rey. G, H. Perry, pastor. This 
is an important railway center of the Oregon 
Short Line and is in the midst of, the Fort 
Hall Indian Reservation. ‘The five churches 
of southern Idaho were represented. Rey. 
C. E. Mason, the moderator, is the only reg- 
ular religious worker in Custer County, and 
drove 180 miles to attend. The association 
had what is called a pienie program. Each 
member had been requested to bring a con- 
tribution and from these the feast was pre- 
pared. 


Rey. C. T. Brown of Salt Lake and Rey. C. W.. 


Luck of Ogden materially aided in the success 


. of the meeting. The latter gave an address 


upon The Effect of Statehood on Christian 
Work in Utah. He held that the change had 
visibly strengthened the Mormon position, 
rendering Christian work more difficult than 
ever before. 

Mr. A. S. Hawkes, who has been pastor at 
Mountain Home and has recently accepted a 
position on the staff of Weiser Academy, read 
a paper entitled What Good from the Higher 
Criticism? It was a fair and scholarly pres- 
entation. While not in accord with the more 
destructive critics, he believed that great good 
had come from their investigations, as they 
made an agnostic position more difficult. 

Rey. A. G. Upton preached an uplifting ser- 
mon before the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. What Should We Expect From Our Com- 
mon Schools? was the subject of an earnest 
address by Rey. G. H. Perry, which led all to 
deplore secularizing tendencies and to pray 
for an all-around development of the powers 
of the pupils. 

Reports fromthe churches evinced activity 
and growth, but the annual report of H. M. 
Supt. Hawkes showed many unoccupied fields 
and no money for new work, not even enough 
to hold strongly the work already in hand. 
A paper on Social Economics by Miss Slocum, 
preceptress of Weiser Academy, was greatly 
enjoyed by all. Short addresses were made on 
the work and needs of our benévolent societies. 


Several of the brethren gave three-. 
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Mr. Levering, a full-blooded Omaha Indian, 
now teaching in the Fort Hall Indian School, 
spoke interestingly on Work Among the In- 
dians. The address by Rey. C. T. Brown on 
Punctuation Points in the Story of Life fit- 
tingly closed a helpful and inspiring session. 
Persons who have attended all the gatherings 
of the association consider this the best one 
yet. 

In connection the Woman’s Missionary 
Union of Idaho held its third annual meet- 
ing. In one respect, at least, the meeting 
was unique. Its president, Mrs. R. B. Wright, 
was the only member present. She prepared 
the program and carried on the meeting, which 
proved one of the most helpful of the assoeia- 
tions Every church in the State is auxiliary to 
the union, and reports showed increasing in- 
terest in missionary work; but the distances 
are so great (the nearest church being 180 
miles distant) that no delegates could attend. 

R. B. W. 


A CONNECTICUT DOUBLE CELEBRATION 


The 175th anniversary of the Church of Christ, 
Newington, and the 100th of the erection of the 
church building were observed Oct. 2,3. The pro- 
gram promised a season of interest and instruction 
and the attendance was correspondingly large. 
Many neighboring churches sent delegates who were 
entertained with bounteous hospitality. Letters of 
regret were sent by some who were unable to at- 
tend, among them ex-President Cleveland, whose 
ancestor preached here at one time, The exercises 
were brightened by rare musie and deepened by 
greatearnestness. The pastor, Rey. Herbert Macy, 
gave the welcome, and fraternal greetings followed, 
among the speakers being Pres. C. D. Hartranft of 
Hartford Seminary, Rey. Messrs. W. M. Baker, G. L. 
Clark and C. M. Lamson, D.D. The Present Meet- 
ing House, Alterations in It, Church Musie in Early 
Days, The Early Pastors, The Sunday School were 
topics of leading interest. A memorial service was 
held and a historical sermon preached by the pas- 
tor. The latter bore evidence throughout to the 
eminent place the church has filled in its long life, 
and left an impression of the strong spirit which 
has guided its progress. The first house of worship 
was a crude building, unfurnished and loose in con- 
struction, unheated and without windows in the 
upper story. Nevertheless, this house was used for 
80 years. The account of the building of the sec- 
ond house showed a successful grappling with diffi- 
cult questions, which resulted in the erection of a 
building which stands today. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


The seminary opened its 64th year last week 
Wednesday evening with an address by President 
Hartranft. Before his address he paid a feeling 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Joshua W. Allen, who 
was a trustee of the seminary and was closely iden- 
tified with its daily life——The entering class has 
16 members, one being a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College. Two men have entered the Senior Class 
while five have left the seminary from the Middle 
Class, two to take charge of churches, one to teach 
and one to enter Union Seminary.—More than 
half of the students planned to attend the meeting 
of the American Board at New Hayen, all exercises 
at the seminary being suspended from Tuesday 
noon to Friday noon this week.—The first prayer 
meeting of the seminary year last Friday evening 
had the subject The Keynote for the Coming Year. 
After the meeting Mr. Schauffler of the Senior Class, 
and president of the Students’ Association, ad- 
dressed the students, extending a hearty welcome 
to the new members. Mr. Hawley of the Senior 
Class spoke of the Ideals of the Seminary and Mr. 
Sanderson of the Middle Class spoke of the Rela- 
tions of the Students to the Faculty and the Reli- 
gious Work in the City. Mr. Ballou replied for the 
incoming class, after which there was an informal 
reception. 

Chicago 


It is believed that the number of students this 
year will equal, if not exceed, that of last, 167. 
The German department has 14 students, the Dan- 
ish-Norwegian 12, although the exigencies of the 
home missionary work have called the Senior Class 
into the fleld. There are 35 in the Swedish depart- 
ment.——Professor Paeth and Mr, Fox haye spent 
the summer studying in Germany.——Dr. Qer of 
Edinburgh addressed the students last Monday 
afternoon, greatly to their delight, on Tendencies 
in Modern Theology. F 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS _ 

MAss.—The Suffolk North Conference, meeting 
with Mayerick Church, East Boston, Oct. 6, consid 
ered these subjects: Mutual Relations: (1) What 
Haye the People a Right to Expect from Their 
Pastor? (2) What Has the Pastor a Right to Ex- 
pect from the People? and Soul Saving: (1) In the 
Sunday School, (2) ©. E. Society and (3) the 
Chureb. A collation and social hour intervened 
between the afternoon and evening sessions. Mem- 
bers of the Endeavor Societies of the various 
churches were invited to the latter. 

Mer.—The semi-annual meeting of Washington 
County Conference was at Red Beach, Oct. 5, 6, 
with profitable program and large attendance. The 
sermon was by Rey. G. H. Woodward. Topics 
were: Practical Business Methods in Church Af- 
fairs, Principles and Responsibilities of Christian 
Endeayors, Proper Methods of Raising Funds for 
Chureh Expenses. A woman’s missionary meeting 
gave variety and the Ministerial Association held 
a meeting in connection with the conference. 

N. Y.—The Chautauqua Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Lakewood, Sept. 23, 24. The sub- 
jects were: Impressions of a Tourist, The Christian 
Sabbath and Chips from Plymouth Rock. At the 
women’s missionary meeting the topics were: The 
Need of Missionary Work, How Can the Worship of 
the Sanctuary Be Improved? Cultivation of the 
Missionary Spirit as a Means of Grace. Dr. W. A. 
Duncan spoke for the Sunday School Society. The 
communion sermon was by Rev. Newman Mathews. 


lo.—Grinnell Association held its fall meeting 
at Knoxville, Sept. 27-29. The opening sermon 
was preached by Prof. Charles Noble of Grinnell. 
Among the numbers on the program were the fol- 
lowing: More Church Fellowship, What and How? 
Characteristics of Present Day Doubt, The Gospel 
for Present Day Doubt, Some Useful New Books. 


Davenport Association met at De Witt, Sept. 27- 
29. The general subject was A More Orderly Pol- 
ity and nearly all of the topics were along the line 
of Congregational practices and institutions. The 
following subjects were presented, each with sev- 
eral subdivisions: The Function and Influence of 
the Local Association, The Council, Closer Fellow- 
ship Among the Churches, Finding a Pastor. 


Dubuque Association gathered at Manchester, 
Sept. 27-29, Rev. J. W. Horner of Independence 
preaching the sermon. The program was notice- 
able for several papers by lay members. Among 
the topics were: The Ministry of the Spirit, The 
Keswick Movement, Church Finance, Church Music, 
The Field and Work of the Sunday School, Soul Win- 
ning, Recent Books for the Minister’s Library, 
Work for Our Boys, The Ethical Value of Sacrifice. 


“NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 541.) 


Shawmut. In connection with the last sermon 
on the Logia, next Sunday morning Dr. Barton. will 
read an extended collection from the early church 
fathers of the more probably genuine sayings of 
Christ, outside those recorded in the gospels. 

SoutH Boston.—Phillips. At the close of the 
service last Sunday morning the pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore, called for a collection to meet some un- 
usual bills. A thousand dollars were received, 
mostly in sums of $10 and under. 


Massachusetts 


OHELSEA.—Centra?. Reviewing the principles 
which have dominated the work of the 10 years of 
Rey. C. E. Jefferson as pastor, The Visitor, the 
monthly church paper, records the following: The 
Bible as Text-Book, The New Testament Concep- 
tion of the Church, Voluntary Gifts of the People, A 


' Special Annual Series of Meetings at Easter, Serv- 


ice to the City and A Liberal Spirit. The totals for 
10 years haye been 506 accessions on confession 
with an aggregate of 743 accessions, over 22,000 
calls by deaconesses and over 13,000 by visitors, 
$23,000 benevolences, $78,000 current expenses 
and $5,500 for paying a mortgage. Mr. Jefferson 
has been chosen one of the preachers for Dart- 
mouth College for the coming year. 
MANCHESTER.—The meeting house has been en- 
tirely refurnished and was opened for publie wor- 
ship Oct. 8, after having been closed five months. 
The services of the day were historical in character, 
reviewing the 181 years of the church’s history. 
The past year has been prosperous. At the March 
eommunion 65 persons united on confession, the 
largest number at any one time. Since then 10 
others have been received. Rey. F. A. Fate is 
pastor. . : 
WESTBORO has lately given a reception to Dr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Clark on the occasion of the 10th 
anniversary of the C. E. Society of the church. This 
was formerly Dr. Clark’s church home, and his fos- 
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ter parents, Rey. and Mrs. E. W. Clark, are still 
connected with the church. <A large company gath- 
ered and Dr. Clark gave an inspiring address on 
What God Can Do Through Christian Endeavor, 
illustrating his remarks by incidents drawn from 
his recent travels. In the afternoon Mrs. Clark ad- 
dressed the Ladies’ Union and also spoke to the 
Junior Society. The work of the church is pro- 
gressing and much interest seems manifest. Rev. 
M. A. Breed is pastor. 


SHARON.—The installation of Rey. A. J. Dyer oc- 
curred last week. He begins the first settled pas- 
torate which the church has had for nine years. 
His papers and examination were entirely satis- 
factory and he enters upon the field with an earnest 
spirit. 

WORCESTER.—Plymouth. Oct. 3 marked the 
seventh anniversary of the pastorate of Rey. 
A. McCullagh, D.D. During these years the church 
has received 275 members and contributed over 
$248,000 in benevolences. Three of these years 
the benevolence exceeded that of all the other Con- 
gregational churches of the city combined.—Pil- 
grim. All of the many activities are opening pros- 
perously. The gymnasium starts with nine classes 
a week. Miss G. E. Cobb, a student of the Moody 
Training, has been engaged as private secretary to 
the pastor and Sunday school visitor. Oct. 3 Dr. 
Lewis preached his second annual sermon to the 
old people on How to Grow Old. There were 30 
present over 70 years of age. Piedmont. Rev. 
P. H. Cole of Schenectady, N. Y., occupied the pul- 
pit on the 3d for the second time, and is favorably 
considered as a successor to Dr. Elijah Horr. 


Maine 


PORTLAND.—St. Lawrence. The C. E. Society 
consecrated its new edifice to Endeavor work, Sept- 
30, with special services addressed by Rey. F. E. 
Clark, D.D. His text was Carey’s Famous Shoe- 
maker’s Hammer. After the benediction the large 
congregation adjourned to the annex to give Dr. 
Clark areception. Young people were present from 
all the city churches.— West. The new annex, in- 
cluding Sunday school and infant department rooms, 
library, kitchen and pastor’s study, was dedicated 
with elaborate and largely attended services Oct. 6. 
The $3,000 needed have been enthusiastically and 
easily raised. Addresses were made by Rev. Drs. 
W. 4H. Fenn, J. L. Jenkins, J. G. Merrill, Rev. E. M. 


Cousins, a former pastor, Rey. E. H. Dunnack and ‘ 


Rey. G. W. Reynolds. The church has neyer been 
so well equipped for work and confident of its future 
as now.— Second Parish. An immense concourse 
assembled, Oct. 5, at the funeral of Neal Dow, con- 
ducted by Rev. R. T. Hack, the pastor. Hundreds 
failed to gain admittance, although this is the lar- 
gest church auditorium in the city. It was a not- 
able and impressive occasion. State officials and 
present and ex-members of the legislature, mem- 
bers of the various military posts of the city, of the 
Veteran Fireman’s Association, of the State and 
city W. C. T. U. represented their various organ- 
izations. Addresses were made by Rev. Asa Dal- 
ton, D. D. (Episcopal), the longest settled minister 
in Portland, by Rey. A. H. Wright, for 26 years an 
intimate friend of General Dow, and by the pastor 
of the church, whose earnest, aggressive, successful 
advocacy of temperance caused General Dow to 
express a wish before death to be buried from this 
historic church. For a generation the city and 
State have paid no more notable tribute to any of 
their deceased citizens. 


ANDOVER.—The new pastor, Rev. W. C. Adams, 
began work Oct. 1. He is the son of Rev. J. E. 
Adams, D. D., widely known as ex-secretary of the 
Maine Missionary Society. 

Reports of the State conference in the local 
churches have extended its influence, and have 
been well appreciated. Rally Sunday has been 
widely observed by the Sunday schools, and is in- 
creasingly valuable in the opening of the fall cam- 
paign. 

New Hampshire 

Concorp.—The charming weather brought an 
unusually large number from all parts of the State 
to attend the 24th annual meeting of the N. H. 
Branch of the Woman’s Board at South Church, 
Oct. 5. The president, Mrs. 8. P. Leeds, gave a 
warm welcome. The work of the year and sketches 
of the five missionaries sustained by the branch 
were considered. Papers and addresses gave great 
enjoyment and profit to the bearers. The receipts 
for the year amounted to $4,862. 

MERIDEN.—The corner stone of the new edifice 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies Oct. 3. The 
exercises included musical selections, an address 
by Hon. J. D. Bryant, one of the largest contrib- 
utors, a statement about the old church and plans 
for the new one, and kindly greetings. The attend- 
ance was large and the exercises interesting and 
impressive. 
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PITTSFIELD.—On recent Sunday evenings the 
pastor, Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, has been giving to large 
and interested congregations lectures on The Early 
Conquests of Christianity, illustrating them with 
numerous stereopticon views, including Scripture 
readings, hymns and tunes. Oct. 3 Hon. Elijah A. 
Morse spoke on The King’s Highway and Chris- 
tianity versus Infidelity. A weekly bulletin is now 
printed. 

Vermont 


WEATHERSFIELD.—The old church at the Bow, 
classed among the dead for 15 or 20 years, has been 
brought to life, nine new members having joined 
the four survivors. The old stone meeting house 
has been repaired and has been occupied since last 
summer. Mr. W.C. Prentiss of Hartford Seminary 
has labored here and at Weathersfield Center for 
two summers, and last fall and winter his work was 
followed by the Misses Brokaw and Barbour. 

BELLOWS FALLS.—Three young men of the church 
are to study for the ministry this fall. Gen. 0. O. 
Howard occupied the pulpit on the 3d. “While the 
pastor, Rey. J. E. Fullerton, was recovering from his 
severe sickness the Methodist .minister preached 
his preparatory lecture and the Baptist minister 
preached for him on a Sunday evening. 

GRANBY.—A recent ingathering of 12 to this lit- 


_tle church was an occasion of great rejoicing. The 


student on duty this summer, Mr. C. J. Hawkins, 
was presented on his departure with a gold watch 
by the young men. Congregations have been largely 
made up of young persons and a good work has been 
done. 

Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Highland. Seventy-five new hym- 
nals have been purchased. The congregational 
singing is a marked feature. The Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety exceeded their pledge for church work last year 
by giving nearly twice as much as agreed. Rev. 
L. 5. Woodworth was in the Interior for his vacation. 


EAST PROVIDENCE.— United is to be seryed some 
time longer by H. E. Starr, under whose care the 
work has greatly prospered for the last six months. 


RIVERSIDE.—The University Association is one 
of the wheels of-the church work for study and lec- 
ture courses. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.— Asylum Hill. The handsome tower 
clock presented by Mrs. Turner of Philadelphia in 
memory of her father, the late Roland Mather, is 
in place. It is of the latest improved construction, 
costing about $900, and strikes the hours on the 
church bell. The striking attachment will be shut 
off during the night so as not to be an annoyance in 
the vicinity Glenwood. After many delays work 
has been begun on the new chapel. It will stand 
on the same lot with the parsonage and will be com- 
pleted by Dec. 1. It is simple and inexpensive in 
design, but arranged for convenience and comfort. 
— South. Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker gave an interest- 
ing and instructive address last Thursday evening. 
on the recent discoveries of the Logia in Egypt. 
Last Sunday evening he preached a forcible sermon 
on Empty Seats.— Center. Prof. Williston Walker 
gave the address last Sunday morning on Founders’ 
Day, which is annually set apart by the church to 
commemorate its founding with the installation of 
Thomas Hooker as its first pastor. The address 
presented the principles*underlying the formation 
and government of Congregational churches and 
the relationship of those churches to each other as 
set forth by Thomas Hooker. 


NEW BRITAIN.—South. During last year over 
1,000 persons were connected with the main de- 
partment of the Sunday school, and the home de- 
partment numbered 350, An increase is recorded 
in all departments. The average attendance was 
nearly 600, including summer months. Twenty- 
five scholars have joined the church. The contri- 
butions have been $800, an increase over last year. 
Rev. S. G. Butcher, the assistant pastor, is the new 
superintendent. Rev. John Cooper, D. D., is pastor. 


Avon.—The edifice looks bright in a fresh coat of 
white paint, new shingles and a reconstructed, dec- 
orated interior. A new chandelier and side lights 
have been put in and the parsonage and chapel put 
in good repair. The grounds have also been graded. 
The improvements cost about $1,300, of which $400 
were raised by the women. at a fair, birthday party, 
etc., and the remainder has been secured largely 
through the generous contribution of the Dodge 
family, whose summer home is near. 

MERIDEN.—Rally Day was observed with large 
congregations morning and evening. The attend- 
ance in the Bible school was particularly pleasing, 
646 being present, or 91 per cent. of the enrollment. 
All departments occupied the main room of the 
church together, the roll being called class by class. 

WATERTOWN.—After having been closed for im- 
provements since April the edifice has been again 
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reopened with a special rededicatory service, ar- 
ranged and conduct®c by the pastor, Rev. Robert 
Pegrum. The cost, $5,000, had been provided for 
before the work was begun, 


Farr Haven.—EZast. Rey. D. M. James has re- 
cently read his resignation, to take effect Dec. 1. 
This pastorate of nine vears is the longest in the 45 
years the church has oeen organized. It is Mr. 
James’s intention to rest for two years. 

Clinton has lost its oldest member in the death of 
Mrs. Mehitable Ann Pelton at the age of 92 years. 
—The late Amariah Mills left $1,000 to the church 
at Hockanum.——The harvest festival at Litchfield 
netted the promoters $100. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


NEW YorRK.—Manhattan. On the evening of 
Oct. 3 a large congregation listened with pleasure 
and profit to a lecture, by Mr. Arthur W. Milbury, 
on City Government a Moral Issue. A fine stereop- 
ticon gave views of old and new buildings, showing 
the immense improvements of the last few years in 
conditions and methods in the departments of 
charities and corrections. This is the first of a 
series of Sunday evening services to be given under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Club. The weekly 
prayer meetings have been resumed and great in- 
terest is manifested. <A series of five meetings on 
Practical Religion has been begun, using consecu- 
tively the five chapters of the epistle of James as 
texts. The Woman’s Guild has opened a kinder- 
garten in the parlors of the church. 


SALAMANCA.—Revy. M. L. Dalton, while gathering 
plums last week, fell heavily to the ground in con- 
sequence of the collapse of the ladder. He received 
a severe contusion of the base of the spine, and 
one of his wrists was sprained. It is hoped that his 
injuries will not prove serious. 

Urica.—Bethesda. The pastor of this Welsh 
church, Rey. R. G. Jones, D. D., preached an anni- 
yersary sermon Oct. 3, commemorating the 14th 
anniversary of his second coming to this place and 
the 46th anniversary of his ordination. 


New Jersey 


BounD BrRook.—The pastor, Rey. J. O. Jones, 
has returned from his European trip. In his absence 
Dr. Eaton of Chihuahua, Mexico, and Rev. John 
Kershaw, former pastors, occupied the pulpit. The 
meeting house has just been reopened after a thor- 
ough renoyation, costing over $2,000, which amount 
was entirely subscribed at the rededicatory services, 
thus enabling the church to begin its winter cam- 
paign entirely free of encumbrance. The new Con- 
gregational Hymnal has been adopted and gives 
general satisfaction. The pastor will conduct a 
Bible students’ club this winter along similar lines 
to those pursued last year, half an hour of the time 
each week to be devoted to the Sunday school 
lesson. 


NuTLeY.—St. Paul’s. The corner stone of the 
new edifice has been laid recently, with addresses 
by Drs. F. W. Baldwin, A. H. Bradford and Rey. 
H. 5. Bliss. It is to cost $8,000 and will seat 400. 
This is a growing community midway between the 
outreaching populations of Newark and Passaic. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


Rock CREEK.—Rey. F, A. Yauger recently closed 
a 20 months’ pastorate here and at Eagleville. At 
Rock Creek during his pastorate there were about 
20 additions to the church, and at Eagleville, a Spir- 
itualist stronghold where some 20 years ago a hotel 
was dedicated to the devil, he conducted a revival, 
resulting in 40 conversions. His work in both fields 
was very successful. 

CLARIDON.—The interior of the meeting house 
has been thoroughly overhauled this summer. The 
pews have been arranged so that all face the pulpit, 
a vestibule is partitioned off and the walls have been 
neatly finished. 


CHARDON.—During the pastor’s vacation the au- 
dience-room was receiled and the side walls re- 
finished—improvements which are much enjoyed. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 528.) 

OLNEY.—The pastor, Rey. S. J. Malone, has been 
holding daily meetings for two weeks past, being 
assisted by Rey. C. F. VanAuken, evangelist of the 
H. M. 8. While hot weather and sickness inter- 
fered the interest has been good and the results 
fair. The influence of the work upon the commun- 
ity has been gracious, 

Norris Crry.—Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Seccombe, 
both of whom are studying in Chicago Seminary, 
have closed a three months’ service in Norris City, 
where their labors were highly appreciated. On 
two Sunday evenings Mrs. Seccombe occupied the 
pulpit to the entire satisfaction of the congregation. 
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Mrs. Mary F. Bryner has just completed her first 
year’s work with the Sunday School Society. During 
that time she has traveled 16,243 miles and given 
367 addresses to yarious gatherings. She has been 
on missionary ground a great deal and is becoming 
familiar with the needs and opportunities of the 
society along this line. Her methods and instruc- 
tion as to how to teach the Sunday school lessons 
have been exceedingly helpful. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. Rey. Dr. N. A. Hyde 
has returned home after a four months’ absence. 
Mrs. Hyde’s health is somewhat improved. Dr. 
Hyde is completing his 40th year as secretary of 
the State Association, and is in excellent vigor of 
mind and body. The 40th anniversary will be 
celebrated at the next meeting. Fellowship re- 
cently found that a deficit of nearly $400 could be 
expected, and 20 members with enthusiasm agreed 
to become collectors of $20 each. The work is 
practically accomplished. Rey. F. M. Whitlock is 
pastor.—Plymouth. The night classes began 
Oct. 1 and will continue until April. There are 
classes in the history of music, architecture, Shake- 
speare, psychology, Browning, French and other 
subjects. The first two are to be illustrated by the 
organ and the stereopticon. 

ELKHART.—First. Rey. F. E. Knopf entered, 
Oct. 5, upon the ninth year of his pastorate. The 
edifice has recently undergone repairs. The base- 
ment has been fitted up for a Sunday school room, 
dining-room and kitchen. The choir has been 
moved to the back gallery and additional lights put 
in. The house has been repainted. 


CEDARWOOD.—Rey. E. W. Murray has been hold- 
ing a series of special meetings with this church. 
A number have been brought to Christ. The church 
has voted to repair and purchase the Heidelberg 
Chureh building and to rededicate it in November 
as the Plymouth Church. 


Nichigan 


DErrRoIT.—Old First. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s 
address on Hall Caine’s The Christian on a recent 
Sunday evening called out a congregation that 
taxed even the standing room of the large audito- 
rium.— Mt. Hope. Rey. Byron Gunner (colored) 
of Painesville, O., occupied the -pulpit on Sunday 
evening and gave an instructive address on the 
family, social and religious, life of the colored peo- 
ple in the rural districts in the South.— Fort Street. 
The’ pastor, Rey. John Pogson, has been preaching 
on ‘such subjects as The Theater, The Sunday 
Newspaper, The Sabbath, The Dance. 


GRAND RAprips.—On recent Monday mornings 
the ministers have been discussing the’ Problem of 
the Evening Service.——Plymouth. The pastor and 
wife were the subjects of a glad surprise on a re- 
cent evening. It was the 15th anniversary of their 
wedding. A large number participated, and some 
handsome souvenirs were left beluind when the 
happy party retired. 

CANNON.—Rey. Robert Stapleton has just re- 
ceived appointment to Eastern Turkey under the 
American Board, and has resigned from this church, 
which releases him with much regret, but realizes 
his noble self-sacrifice. 


MIDDLEVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. Harry Apple- 
ton, and wife, on returning from their vacation, 
were given a pleasant reception. One hundred and 
fifty friends took part, and seyeral tokens of appre- 
ciation were bestowed. 


EAst GRAND RApips has just raised funds suffi- 
cient to secure its grant from the C. C. B. S., and 
possesses a neat chureh property worth $2,500 out 
of debt. 


Wisconsin 

OskosH.—Plymouth. Rey. F. L. Demorest is de- 
livering a series of Sunday evening lectures on The 
Young Christian in the City, his books, his money, 
his amusements, his nights and Sundays, and kin- 
dred topics. 

BoscoBEL.—Over 30 additions have been re- 
ceived to membership during the year. Rey. W. J.C. 
Bond and his C. E. Society have assisted their 
neighbors by special visits. 


BRANDON lately took $25 of stock in the Hadjin 
(Turkey) mission schoolhouse. The fruitage from 
the revival of last autumn still continues. ‘Rey. 
Robert Paton is pastor. 


MAZOMANTE.—A public reading-room, having the . 


Men’s Sunday Evening Club and Endeavor Societies 
as efficient helpers, has been opened here. 


The fine new church buildings at Lake Geneya, | 


Viroqua and at New Richmond are progressing 
rapidly. They will all be dedicated this year. 
THE WEST 
Missouri 
WEBSTER GROVES has tendered a farewell re- 
ception in the church parlors to,the retiring pastor, 
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Rey. J. W. Sutherland, D. D., and his wife. The 
members of the Presbyterian church and residents 
of the town united in making the attendance large 
and enthusiastic. Dr. Sutherland has been not 
only an effective pastor, but a clear-headed, faith- 
ful and courageous citizen. 


. lowa 


AURELIA.—Rey. G. E. Stump has been here for 
three months and the work opens with encouraging 
prospects. At the last communion there were 11 
accessions, three on confession. Congregations are 
constantly increasing. The Sunday school is mak- 


_ing a special effort to gather all the children and 


young persons who do not attend elsewhere, and as 
a result the attendance was never so large nor the 
enthusiasm so great as now. The C. E. Society will 
purchase new singing-books to be used in ifs meet- 
ings and by the Sunday school. The choir has re- 
cently bought new anthem-books and the church 
will add hymnals. The pastor has just organized 4 
Sunday school to be held in a schoolhouse six miles 
from town, where he has been preaching every two 
weeks. 


FoNTANELLE.—Rev. C. B. Taylor has decided to 
close his work here, after a pastorate of four years, 
and, though elected for another year, has presented 
his resignation. 


Doon has assumed self-support and has recently 
purchased a parsonage at a cost of $900. 


Minnesota. 


FAIRMONT.—A $6,000 house of worship has 
been completed and is ready for dedication. Great 
enterprise has been shown by the people in secur- 
ing this fine property in their weakness. Rey. J. P- 
Dickerman, formerly of Forest Heights Church, 
Minneapolis, is the pastor. ‘ 


BLUFFTON.—Several years ago there was a Con- 
gregational church here, but owing to removals the 
organization was given up. Supt. E. H. Stickney 
has recently visited this field, and there is prospect 
that the work will be resumed. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth held its annual meet- 
ing last week, at which a collation was served to 
between 300 and 400 persons. The reports were 
encouraging. 

Kansas : 

WICHITA.—Fairmount dedicated its house of wor- 
ship Sept. 26. This handsome and substantial $4,000 
edifice was formerly used by Mayflower Church, 
now dissolved, and was presented to Fairmount by 
the C. C. B. S. Through the heroic efforts of this 
chureh and pastor, Rey. W. A. Bosworth, the build- 
ing has been moved two miles to its present site, 
near Fairmount College, and restored to its best 
condition at an expense of about $800. Rey. H. E. 
Thayer of Plymouth Chureh preached the dedica- 
tory sermon, and Supt. L. P. Broad led in raising 
$500 needed to pay all deficits. The faculty is 
actively identified with the church and both organ- 
izations are a source of mutual strength. 


FALL Rrver.—A self-supporting chureh of 17 
members was recognized by council Sept. 17, Supt. 
L. P. Broad preaching the sermon. The people who 
constitute it decided on Congregationalism, without 
suggestion from without their own cirele, as being 
the only method that would unite the believers in 
that prosperous rural section. It has a flourishing 
Sunday school and prayer meeting, with preaching 
at regular intervals. 

Nebraska 


Surron.—Rey. F. D. Jackson closed his year’s 
work Sept. 26, and will enter at once upon service 
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with Pilgrim Church, Omaha. During his stay here 


the property has been much improved, and he 
leaves the members harmonious and ready for 
work. Rey. J. E. Stotts of Harvey, Iil., who spent 
a vacation with this church, will preach two or 
three Sundays. 

NEBRASKA CrTy is engaged in special evangelis- 
tie work under the lead of the pastor, Rev. Arthur 
Farnworth. Seven persons, mostly heads of fami- 
lies, have lately united, making a total of 17 during 
the 11 months of the present pastorate. A deepen- 
ing spiritual interest and a disposition to work are 
evident. 

McCooxk.—Rey. H. L. Preston closed his labors 
Sept. 26. The day was full of deep and tender in- 
terest. A farewell reception was given the pastor 
by the Dorcas Society, when the house was filled 
with his friends. 


WaAHOO.—Revy. Samuel Wood of Havelock is 
called to the pastorate and will begin work at once. 
At his suggestion the church will undertake self- 
support. It is out of debt except a small amount on 
the parsonage. 

North Dakota 

PINGREE,.—The new meeting house is completed 
and was dedicated Oct. 10, Supt. J. L. Maile 
preaching the sermon. Rey. Evan Halsall deserves 
much credit for the success of this enterprise. He 
¢loses work this month on this field, which includes 
four churches. 


PORTLAND.—During the three years’ service of 
Rey. J. T. Killen decided gain has been made at 
this point, and work has been established at Hat- 
ton. 

At Dexter, where Rey. J. E. Jones has supplied 
for some weeks, several accessions have resulted 
from his labors. 

South Dakota 


CARTHAGE AND-~ REDSTONE.—On Rally Sunday 
Redstone, the country church, was invited by the 
town chureh and Sunday school to unite in appro- 
priate services. A general review was conducted, 
also harvest exercises by the children. The pro- 
gram was helpful both socially and spiritually. 


SoutTH SHORE.—Mr. H. A. Lyman, who has just 
closed a year of faithful service on this field, consist- 
ing of three churches, enters Chicago Seminary and 
Mr. Paul Winter takes up the work. 


Rey. W. B. D. Gray, who is canvassing the State 
in interest of Yankton College, is heartily received 
iby all the churches. Mr. Gray spent many years in 
active missionary service in the State and his visits 
always result in good. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—First. The women’s societies 
are about to combine on modern lines—one organ- 
ization for all branches. Attendance and pew rents 
are increasing. The pastor has begun a series of 
sermons on Ecclesiastes, which furnishes many 
hints on sociological questions.—Bethany. The 
‘25th anniversary of the Sunday school was fittingly 
celebrated Sept. 26. Mr. William Johnstone has 
been superintendent every year but one.—Third. 
Chief-Justice Beatty of the Supreme Court is among 
new comers who take active interest in the work. 
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East Los ANGELES.—The new pastor, Mr. ©. H. 
Dorland, left the legal profession for the ministry. 
After studying at Chicago Seminary he was licensed 
by the Los Angeles Association, and now will pro- 
claim the gospel in the same city where his legal 
ability won high respect. 

BERKELEY.—First. The Bible class, which is 
largely attended by university students, was re- 
cently addressed by Prof. F. H. Foster of Pacific 
Seminary on The Composition of the Hexateuch. 

SACRAMENTO.—Dr. H. N. Hoyt has returned from 
Honolulu and, with his people, is rejoicing in the 
attractive church home, resulting from $3,000 worth 
of improvements. 


The Young Ladies’ Guild of First Church, Oak- 
land, recently gave a reception to the newly elected 
board of trustees. 


Washington 


SPOKANE.— Westminster held a thanksgiving sery- 
ice Sept. 26 in recognition of its success in redeem. 
ing the church building.—Arrangements have been 
made to have preaching every Sunday afternoon at 
the Union Park Mission by city pastors. 


HILLYARD has organized a social club whose spe- 
cial object is to provide a reading-room for the rail- 
road men. Books and papers for this purpose would 
be gratefully accepted. Rosine M. Edwards is pastor. 
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Dr. R. D. FATREX, New Orleans, La., says: “1 
have almost universally seen good effects produced 
by it in diseases of the male organs of generation, 
general debility and pulmonary diseases.” 


Tf you want to 
Farn Money . 


Sor Christmas 


You can do it by 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies’ HomE Journat. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 
money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work pleas- 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


LUXURY. 


On a marble slab over a grave in a lonely Maine cemetery , 
is this instription: ‘‘I expected this, but not so soon.” 

We have expected for many years.that the day would at 
last arrive when some clever designer should contrive a 
chair that would exactly fit the lines of the human body. 
The back, seat, hight, pitch 
and arm-rests are all molded to the anatomical lines of the 
The element of beauty is introduced by - 


And now here is the chair. 


body in repose. 
some tall spindle work on the sides, 
The rockers are long roll. 


The arms are nearly 5 inches 
wide. The wood is quartered white oak in the fashionable green finish. 


| in payment for instruction. 
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Tones up the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gives Ambition 
and Makes Him Feel Young and 
Vigorous—Dizzy Spells Cured. 


““My wife and daughter use Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for toning up the system and regard it 
as an excellent remedy for that purpose. I 
have also used it myself and experienced its 
beneficial effects in toning up the system. It 
gives me ambition and makes me feel young 
and vigorous. Iam 60 years old and my strong 
and healthy physical condition is largely due 
to the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” CRAWw- 
FORD F. Mowry, Smithfield, R.I. 

*“T did not have any appetite, had dizzy 
spells, and my system was out of order. My 
blood was poor. I have taken several bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it helps me very 
much. Iam gaining all the time since I began 
its use.’ NETTIE HARRINGTON, Coventry 
Center, R. I. Remember 


HOOD’S: art 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoop’s; take no substitute. 


Hood’s Pills 


are tasteless, mild, effective. 
All druggists. 25 cents. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subseribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, young man, sie ae Pld who is anxious 
to get an education and who is willing to give his services 
Dummer Academy, So. 
Byfield, Mass. 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant 
or as housekeeper in a Christian family. Can furnish 
good references. Address E. H. B., Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantin aschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring, position as tutor, or in a private 
school. Gives excellent references. ‘Adv ress $ -» Con- 
gregationalist office. 


Boarders Wanted. 
comfortable home for a few elderly or invalid people 
near churches and P. O. Small farm, large house with 
large, pleasant rooms, and are used to summer boarders. 
on give city referencesif desired. Box 39, Templeton, 

ass. 


We are prepared to furnish a 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; promotes temperance 
homes and Poseaee houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


fort—you will say you never knew chair luxury before. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Financial 


AN ATTRACTIVE SECURITY. 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Investment Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Payable Semi-Annually (January 1s‘ 
and July Ist), 


At the Office of the Company, 
New York City. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. 


Total Issue of Bonds, $50,000, In Denomi- 
nations of $100.00, $50.00, $25.00 per Bond. 


THESE BONDS ARE OFFERED AT PAR, 


160 Broadway, 


BSSEDTS nae 00s ccc csc ce oe 6 sPL14,150.6 
URAMILITIBS | iccce.e « ise sciens's oe LOTS ae 


SURPLUS 94,163.15 
The Metropolitan Investment Company of New | 
York was organized for the purpose of building 
and buying first-class houses and building lots a 
low prices and disposing of same on the instal. 
ment plan. Its operations are confined to th 
choice properties of the Metropolitan District 
that is, within a radius of forty miles of New 
York. Property in this district always commana ; 
food prices, and good returns are obtained. 
Twenty-eight houses are now in course of con 
struction, to be sold on easy payments, thus in- 
suring good prices, far in excess of cash prices 
The Company has given deeds to over “5,000 
pieces of property, and in order to procure capita} 
with which to increase its present prosperous 
business, and at the same time afford the stock 
holders and general investing pubiic a chance to 
participate in the benefits accruing to the Com 
pany by becoming bondholders, it has decided to 
issue $50,000 in 6% Gold Bonds, secured by th: 
equities in real estate belonging to the Company. 

There are many ways of investing money with 
the expectation of a fair return, and the only 
risk assumed by the investor is as to the genuine- 
mess of the security. That in itself is of suprem 
importance. The bonds of the Metropolitan In 
vestment Company represent what is; in fact 
the only absolute security, the only property no‘ 
subject to fluctuation or deterioration, but alway: 
steadily advancing in value, namely, improved 
Real Estate. 

These bonds are within the reach of the hum- 
biest investor, and any one who has had dealings 
with this Company will appreciate the value of 
this investment and its absolute security. 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


MILLIONAIRES 
¥. having many Bank accounts, and 
“POOR MEN HAVING NONE | 
will find most convenient the new 


DOLLAR CHECKS | 


of the Cheque Bank, because they are in | 
portable book-form; safer to carry than | 
greenbacks; drawn and signed by owner, | 
his own check, yet certified by the Bank, | 
good everywhere, and payable at the | 
Bank of New York, N.B.A. | 
For every use Money is put to. 


Same system as the celebrated 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


which are drawn in sterling and negotiable 
- the world over. 


Send for circulars to Agency of 
THE CHEQUE BANK, Ld., 
FRED’K W. PERRY, Mer., 

40 and 42 Wall Street, N. ¥. 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to | 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, | 
2303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HATCH & FOOTE 
Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds | 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


«FOR: s INVESTORS. 


Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividends, payable quarterly, 
byAmerican Loan and Trust Co, of Boston, for sale at par. 


M. D. BROOKS, 
Koom 1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston 


ee eee 


07 AU AICIEAL WARRANTS: 
Write for details. Robt. E. Strahorn & Co,, | 


Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


ft 


| new enterprises. 


| after the New York city election. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Business Outlook 


The general movement of merchandise in 


some sections of the country has received fur- | 
ther check from the drought in the middle | 


Western States from the Dakotas south to Ken- 
tucky. If the drought should continue much 


longer it will almost certainly mean dollar | 


wheat. As arule, however, trade reports are 


encouraging and there is nothing in the situ- | 


ation to cause uneasiness. 


Railroad earnings continue to show 


confidence and lead capital to flow more freely 
into the channels of investment in old and 
There is some disposition 
on the part of wealthy men to hold off until 
The possi- 
bility of the election of Henry George as 
mayor of Greater New York sends a chill 
coursing up and down the vertebre of the 
millionaire, for such election would be taken 
to mean a triumph for socialism and Bryan- 
ism. 

Manufacturing industries are generally ac- 
tive, especially iron and steel. After all is 
said, the volume of trade at nearly all centers, 


| while showing some falling off from previous 


weeks, is very much in excess of a year ago. 
The quarantine having been raised in the 
South, an improvement in trade is noted 
there. The cotton industry remains in the 
most unsatisfactory state, the print cloth mar- 
ket being ridiculously low. 

As regards the stock market, it is the one 
blue spot in the country. Gold imports, large 
gains in railroad earnings and easy money fail 
to stimulate speculation and the bears seem to 
be in virtual control. Outside buying of :se- 
curities seems to have practically ceased, and 
the New York election is anxiously awaited 
by stock market operators. 


To SAVE MoneEy.—It will pay every one of our 
readers to see “box calf’ shoes before purchasing 
any foot wear. The genuine ‘‘ box calf” shoes, with 
key ring checks attached, look so well and wear so 


| long tliat ‘they fully “satisfy every wearer. Ask our 


dealé$ for them and tell them that you saw this 


| notice in The Congregationalist. 


WINTER TouRS TO CALIFORNIA.—This is the 
sixteenth season of Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s winter tours to the Pacific Coast, and they 
have announced nine delightful trips for the pres- 
ent season, the date of departure from Boston of the 
first party being Tuesday, Noy. 16. The transcon- 
tinental journeys are made in trains of palace ves- 
tibule sleeping and dining cars, insuring every pos- 
sible comfort to the travelers. Six of the parties 
will make the outward-journey by the way of Chi- 
cago and-the quaint old city of Santa Fé, while 
three will go via New Orleans. There will be ten 
opportunities to return from California with parties 
under personal escort, the tickets being equally 
good on any regular train any date until August 
next. An illustrated cireular giving full details of 


| these tours will be sent free to any address by Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, oppo- 


site School Street. There are also trips to Mexico 


| and to the Hawaiian Islands. 


‘BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturdays Oct. 30th. 
10 A.M. to 10 P, M, Daily. 


THEAGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


| —A complete, interesting and pleasing exhibit. 


M USIEC.—Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists. 

“ELLY ROD.’’—With hunters’ log-cabin, etc. 
: HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. — With cookery 
ectures. 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. Workingexhibit 
of Bakers’ and Confectioners Machinery. 

IRISH EXHIBITS.—Souvenirs of Irish Rebel- 
Hon of ’98, etc. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 
—There will be given to the first five hundred women 


| every morning five hundred Souvenir Spoons, represent- 
unker Hill, Old | 


ing Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, 
State House, Old South Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 
articles of value ranging from five to twenty-five cents 
given away daily to men, women and children with 
coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


Dr.Ring’s Sanatorium 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston, 
For Health, Rest and Recreation. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
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in- | 
| creases, and altogether conditions as they | 
| develop from day to day should stimulate 
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Ladies’ 
Trimmed Hats 


New examples of Ladies’ and Misses’ | 
Fashionable Headwear for fall and winter | 
are being added daily to our already sur- | 
passing display of Trimmed Millinery in | 
our Parlors on the second floor. 

Tomorrow morning quite a number of 
Hats and Bonnets, trimmed according, to 

| the latest dictates of Fashion, will come | 

| fresh from our workrooms, and make the | 
exhibition still more attractive. 

| The prices—always very reasonable here | 

| —will range from 


4.00 ~ 20.00 


Hats equal to ours in style and quality | 
cannot be had elsewhere at our prices. 


Trimmed Millinery—Second Floor. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


i 
The Leading Millinery House. 
| 90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston Nov. 16 and Dee. 14 
for San Diego, Pasadena, and Los Angeles. 
Elegant Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars. 
Return tickets good until August, 1898. 


Additional California Tours, Jan, 27, Feb. 17 
and Mar. 10, via New Orleans, and Jan. 18, Feb. ca 
and 22, and Mar. 15, via Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Santa Fe. 


Tours to Mexico, January 27 and February 17. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


Gaze’s Tours 


tae Mediterranean Countries. 


Oct. 16 and Jan. 15, visiting Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Italy, etc., 
including a visit to the Island of Malta— 
70 days, high-class—all expenses, $570. 
Annual Round the World Tour Noy. 8— 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine—Oct. 
9, Feb. 5 and 12. South France and Italy 
parties monthly. . Deseriptive programs 
free. Independent Tickets for any desired 
tour throughout the world. 

Choice Berths on all Steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


SELECT SPRING TOUR TO THE EAST, 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY, 1898, 


Under the care of Dr. Selah Merrill, whose intimate 

acquaintance with Bible lands will make his services 

invaluable to those who put themselves under his care. 
For circular giving particulars, address 


DR. SELAH MERRILL, 
Andover, Mass. 
e 
& 11th Street, 
e NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 


Broadway 


the pecullar excellence of its cuisine, and its very. 


moderate prices, 


William Taylor & Son. 
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Weekly Register 


Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. 
, CALIFORNIA 


Conf. Tot. 
MICHIGAN 


Escondido, 14 24 Grand Rapids, First, 3 6 
Pasadena, Lake- Muskegon, — 9 
Ave., 2 7 Pontiac, — #6 
CONNECTICUT Ypsilanti, =a at 
East Avon, 6 12 MINNESOTA 
East Hampton, 4 4 Elmdale, — 12 
Hebron, 8 11 Freeborn, Do 
tan ‘ 38 $3 Lake City, Swedish, 19 22 
eriden, Center a. 9 TEBR 
New Haven, Dwight Cee AEA ct fae 
Pl. \ — 10 Long Pine, 5 66 
cs Otis Omaha, Hillside, 3.44 
ILLINOIS Shickley, 2 8 
Chicago, Forestville, 7 15 NORTH DAKOTA 
Pte a i Plym: 86 Cummings et 
f alee oc: aoe 5 Reynolds, d Gres 
IOWA VERMONT 
Brandon 2S: 
fines, 3 1) Cambridge, Z5 
Golden, Sareigy GTALbY./ + =e 
Niles and Stillwater,— 5 Jeffersonville, 3 4 
Rock Rapids, — 4 Weathersfield, Bow, u 9 
Sioux Rapids, 6 13 Center, 204 
KANSAS WISCONSIN 
Fall River, 17 Butternut, 3. 3 
sm Janesville ZS 
Junction City, 9 Necedah, ? a6 
MAINE Rhinelander, — 6 
eam : 8 OTHER CHURE€HES 
peer, 8k Sn Gy, wo, 
Ekawheaee, — 10 “Plymouth, ’ 29 30 
MASSACHUSETTS Rootstown, O., TORS 
Roxbury, N.H., olan 
Boston, Jamaica Plain, Syracuse, N. Y. Good- 
Central, oem, de» vl ee 
Malden, First 1 7 Churches with less 
Springfield, First, 8 12 than three, 34 61 


Conf., 226; Tot., 555. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,499; Tot., 21,433. 


~ Calls 
gr eda John, Ovid, Mich., to Charlevoix. Ac- 


cepts. 

BEACH, Sam’l J., Cedar Falls, Io., to Clarion. 

BEARD, Reuben A., Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N.H., ac- 
his ae call to Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge, Mass. 

BOLLER, Benj. F., Tabernacle Ch., Chicago, Dl., to be 
supt. of schools and preacher at State Reformatory 
for Boys, Pontiac, Ill. Accepts. - 

BOYD, Herbert W., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Ashby. 

bay) poh oni Allen A., Keene, N.H., to Oakham, Mass. 

ecepts. 

BROWN, Frank J., Verndale, Minn., withdraws accept- 
ance of call to Bethany Ch., Minneapolis. 

BUSH, Fred. W., recently of 25th St. Ch., 
Mich., to Almont. 

CRESSMAN, Edmund, to remain another year at Dodge 
and Howells, Neb. ; 

DAVIES, Thos. V., Salina, Kan., to Beecher, Ill. Ac- 
a and will take post-graduate studies at Chicago 
Sem. 

FISHER, Miles B., Yale Sem., to be asst. pastor at 
Adams, Mass. Accepts. 
FITCH, Chas. N., State supt. of S. 8S. work for Colorado, 

to Milbank, S. D. eae 

GALLOWAY, Emil R., Eighth Ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
to Sunol Glen. Accepts. 3 

HOWES, Albert W., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

JACKSON, Frank D., Sutton, Neb., accepts call to 
Pilgrim Ch., Omaha. 

JACKSON, Phos. C., Merrimack, N. H., to Maynard, 
Mass. Accepts. < 

MEEK, Stafford W., Plymouth Ch., Peoria, Ill., to York- 
ville. Accepts. 

PATTEN,-Arthur B., formerly of First Ch., Everett, 


Port Huron, 


Mass., to South Hadley. 

RICH, Ulysses G., recently of Michigan City, N. D., to 
Dickinson. B 

SELL, Henry T., Chicago, Il., to Covenant Ch., same city. 


SIMPSON, Alex. Winslow, Iil., to Shaw and Sublette. 
_SMITH, Thos., Washington, Ind., to Porter. Accepts, to 
begin Nov. 1. 
UPDYKE, Eugene G., Madison, Wis., to Bethany Ch., 
Minneapolis. Accepts. 
WEST, Lester L., First Ch., Winona, Minn., to Plymouth 
h., San Francisco. 
WOOD, Sam’l, Havelock, Neb., to Wahoo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BENTLEY, Frank D., 0. Lock 
Rev. Messrs. W. J. Turner, 


W. L. soe A. B. Penniman, I. C. Smart. _ 

FLETCHER, J. J. Kilpin, formerly of Jamaica, 7. First 
Ch., Edwardsdale, Pa., Oct. —. Parts were taken by 
Rey. Messrs. Thos. McKay, E. J. Morris, D. L. Davis, 
T. W. Jones, D. D. 

JOLLY, Franklin P., o. Pe Lyonsville, Ill., Sept. 17. 
Sermon, Dr. H. A. Bus nell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
M. N. Preston, M. Barnard, A. H. Armstrong and J. A. 
Montgomery. 


Staver. 
STEARNS, Wm. F., i. Church of Christ 


bd. ; other parts, 
Cc WwW 


. R. Nichols. 
Dodge and Mr. J. W. Seward. 


Resignations 


ARNETT, Sam’] G., Bethany Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

paeee : Walter A., Hudsonville, Mich., withdraws 
resignation. 

CORY, Isaac L., Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., has not 
resigned. : 

HALSALL, Evan, Pingree, N. D. 
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HARRISON, Chas. S., Weeping Water, Neb. 

MILLER, Sam’l D., S. Hartford, N. Y., to take effect 
Dec. 31. He will prepare for mission work at Albany 
Medical College. 

REILLEY, J. Edward, Hancock, Mich. 

SMITH, Mrs. Esther, Park Rapids, Minn. 


STAPLETON, Robt., Cannon, Mich., to go to Eastern | 


eps hee the A. B. C. F. M. 

TAYLOR, Chas. B., Fontanelle, Io. 

WATRY, Francis, Clayton, Cal. 
Dismissions 


CHASE, Edward, Hallowell, Me., Oct. 7. 
HAMILTON, Benj. F., Eliot Ch., Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 6. 
MSE Isaac C., Davenport Ch., New Haven, Ct., 
Sept. 27. 
Churches Organized 
QUINCY, Mass., Norfolk Downs, Park and Downs Union 
Ch., rec. Oct. 5. 
Miscellaneous 
BEALS, Chas. E., and wife, were welcomed to their 
new field in Stoneham, Mass., by a reception tendered 
by the church Sept. 30. 


Church, Spokane, sara on her way home to Walla 


‘ COBLEIGH, Elvira, preached, Sept. 26, at Westminster | 


Walla. She has spent two months in New England, | 
een es behalf of home missions. Her niece, Miss 
Agnes Adams, Whitiman’s successful orator, has en- 


tered Mount Holyoke College. 


FOSTER, John, of Cambridge, Neb., gn account of the | 


death of a brother, will be absent in Michigan three or 
four weeks. 

GALE, Edmund, closed a five months’ supply at Taopi, | § 
Minn. ; 


_ GILLES, E. W., closes his work at New York Mills, 


Minn. 

KELLOGG,.Geo. N., of Morrisville, Vt., has nearly re- 
covered from his bicycle accident. 

LEPPART, David, formerly of Huntington, Ore., has 


accepted an invitation to serve the church at Centralia, | J 


Ill., for three months, after which he will resume 
evangelistic work. 

STEVENSON, John O., pastor at Waterloo, Io., has 
been obliged by illness to rest, and is now at Wash- 
burn, Wis. He is troubled with hay fever and clergy- 
man’s sore throat. His many friends hope that a short 
rest may restore his usual strength. 

WRIGLEY, Francis, of Glyndon, Minn., has been deeply 
afflicted by the death of his son Frank, formerly a stu- 
dent in Fargo College. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG.—The point | 


at which the Rebellion received its deathblow and 
the permanency of the American Union was forever 
established is one of the most interesting spots in 
America. It can be visited at no better season than 
the present. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray and 
Washington, which leaves Boston Oct. 22, presents 
an extraordinary opportunity. Rate, including all 
necessary expenses during the entire time absent, 
$35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston, or George W. Boyd, 
assistant general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 
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MAGEE GRAND RANGE 


Indisputably the leading Range in the United States 


. 


‘THERE IS 
Comfort, | 
Convenience, 


| 
| 


Brussels Carpets 


The most useful Carpet made for 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, 
DINING ROOM, CHAMBER, or 
HALLS and STAIRS. 


We are just opening a large line— 
Many 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


among them. 


PRICES VERY LOW 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & GO. 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill. 


> 


UN NEG A hE st ES 


YEMG.BE 


ss ee 


Spiced 
Seasoning i? 
has been the 3 


Standard Flavoring 5 
for a generation past. Swasncaa asa my meer eh 


It is used in the leading Hotels, Clubs an & 
& 
& 
y 
» 
i 


Families of New England, : 
It is cheaper and better and avoids the 
trouble of keeping on hand a variety of herbs 
and spices. Itis the par-excellence season- 
ing for poultry, game, fish and meat dressing. 
Prepared exclusively by 
4 


xe ate wt ate Ne NY NE NEY 


THE WM. C. BELL CO., Boston. 
Grocers and Marketmen all sell it. 


FARIS AS AS IIR He IRIS BORK IN 


we 


Makes 


Cooking 
A Pleasure, 


AND 


Satisfaction, 


IN USING 


A“MAGEE” 


Sold b 1y leading Dealers . 
Magee Furnace @e Makers 
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IT IS THE 
PERFECT 


RANGE. 


Descriptive Cireulars Free 


32°38 Union St. Boston. 
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AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 


Boston 


an Camp’s Box) 
Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 


A convenient and satisfying meal—open the can 
and it’s ready to eat. A delightful provision for hasty 
luncheons. Accept noimitation. Booklet free, Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Camp's Macaroni and Oheese— 
Ge a toothsome product. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 
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MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 
CURES CATARRH 


the instant relief of 


It has never been equalled for 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 
ket. Price 25 cts, at all Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
EE. C. Heith, Mfr., Cleweland, © 


STAMPS.—Send your old postage and revenue 
stamps, and I will make cash offer by return mail; 


stamps returned if not accepted. A. W. Barrett, 
CULTURED 


Melrose, Mass. 
sa CAPABLE LADIES 


of social influeuce wanted to secure pupils for a select 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies in 
Chicago. Liberal compensation. Address ** School,” care 


of the Pierce Underwood Co., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


The 


This little tract has been 
| of immense service to the 


churches in 5a pee mt 
e tematic metheds of giving. 
ty Harris ay It was first published as an 


article in The Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the ** True Method of Giv- 
ing”’ in its present form have 


Method of 
beensold. Price, 100 copies, 


s s 
Giving $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalis(, Boston, 
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WRICHT’S 
GENUINE. 


Natural Wool is used 


entirely. No dyes to 
irritate the most sen- 


sitive skin. 


HEALTH ~ 
UNDERWEAR. 


IN COLD WEI THER 


WEAR 


BOX 
CALF) 


Shoes, which are 


aes win 


and have this Key Ring Check attached. 


Church Ex juipment 


Blake Bell Foundry | 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture belis of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin.. Address 


BLAKE BELL CoO., Boston, Mass. 


~ THE LARGEST T ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS ##<2c8 


he & Bay 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN), 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
_ MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Fou ndry 


E.W, Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 


sper ana ia Church | Bells 8 Chimes, 


Highest G e, Pure Tone Westmin 
Bells hy of Largest Bell in ‘America, 


Be. LS, 


Feact Alloy Church & School Bells. -Send for 
Catalogue. 


dl L 


The ©. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


HURCH 


| had been in gradually failing health for over a year, 


| IN. Sige 


| in 


| death will be widely mourned throughout the de- | 
| nomination. | 


-ence to high ideals and the excellence of the 
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Education 


—— The Maryland Institute Schools of Art 
and Design, Baltimore, have drawn the color 
line and rejected a Negro applicant. 

—— Prof. H. V. Ames, Ph. D., of Ohio Uni- 
versity has been appointed instructor in Amer- 
ican history at the University of Pennsylvania. 


ppd College opened with an attend- 
ance of 250 students. Of these eighty are in 
college classes, the Freshmen numbering 
twenty-five and the Seniors nineteen. 

— The -Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., | 
opened Oct. 6 with an unusually large number | 
of students. Rev. Martin Post has been en- 
gaged to supply the pulpit the coming school 
year. 


SCTVVSVSSSSOSFSGSsIESSSsssSsosoesesSsesSsssSsowVwes se SVESECVVSEsesVevsss8ssesess 


— Doane College has received a large ac- 
cession of new students. In the college a 
four years’ literary course has been added 
and provision made for an increased number 
of electives. In the academy the course has 
been made to conform to the requirements for 
admission to the University of Nebraska. 

— Rogers Academy, Rogers, Ark., just 
transferred by the Home Missionary Society 
to the Congregational Education Society, 
opened Sept. 8 with an enrollment of ninety- 
three, the largest in its history. During the 
thirteen years of Rey. J. W. Seroggs’s service 
as principal there has been constant adher- 


school is now repnizeds 


Biographical 


REY. JOEL J. HOUGH, D. D. 


Dr. Hough died in Berkshire, N. Y., Sept. 24 
was buried there on the following Monday. 


, and 
He 


ending on the first of April last his twelve years’ 
pastorate of the Congregational church in Berk- 
shire. He was born in Groton, N. Y., April 3, 1835. 
He was a graduate of Yale College and Union Semi- 
nary, and had successful pastorates in Cannons- 
ville and Franklin, N. Y., Danbury, Ct., Antwerp, 
and Berkshire. He was a wise, well-bal- 
anced @ad consecrated man. = 


THOMAS LAURIE, 


| 


REV. D. D. 
The ranks of our Congregational veterans have 
included few such highly esteemed men as-Dr. 
Laurie, who died in Providence, Oct. 10. Born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, May 19, 1821, he came to this 
country in 1830. Graduating from Ibinois College 
1838 and from Andover Seminary in 1841, he 
was soon commissioned by the American Board for 
service in Turkey, his work there being performed 
mainly at Mosul and Beirut. In 1846 on account 
of ill health he returned to this country and held 
pastorates in South Hadley, West Roxbury and 
supplied at Arlington, and in 1869 assumed charge | 
of the Pilgrim Chureh in Providence, remaining 
there 16 years and accomplishing a notable work. 
He resigned in 1885 and has since been held in the 
warmest esteem as pastor emeritus. Few mission- 
aries or pastors have made more valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of missions. The Ely vol- | 
ume was from his pen. He was a diligent student 
and a remarkable linguist: He has been confined | 
to his room since December, 1895, but has sent | 
from his sick chamber many letters warm with 
Christian feeling to those who were afflicted. His | 


THE MODERN SHADE ROLLER.—Shade rollers | 
come and go, make a splurge, live a brief life and 


| go out like a run-down spring, but the Hartshorn 


ARPETS 


Roller is still in the front, as if was in the beginning. 

We admire the Stewart Hartshorn. Co.’s methods | 
and their business enterprise. They work just as 

hard to this day to improve and Keep up and to 

watch the qualities of everything going into their 

roller as they did the first year, when they at- 

tempted to establish a reputation. Prosperity, has 

stimulated the Hartshorn people to their increased 

efforts, and as a result they are still growing and 

still enlarging, and their product is all the better 

each year. Spring shade rollers bearing the name 

of Stewart Hartshorn are used in every 
country on the face of the earth. 


ATMANUs: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
ST; 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 
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Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Feuer Pa 


SeBee - 24+ OD ~seeres 


BURGLARS WANTED 3 


That Sounds Queer, Doesn’t It? 


But every time you ote a new) suit instead 
of having your old one Cleansed or Dyed at 
LEWANDO’S, you eae yourself to 
the extent of many dollars 


Here’s the Difference! 


Tailor Prices 
$25 to $75 per Suit. 
Cleansing FER 


OUR PRICES 
and Pressing $2.5 SUIT. 


For Dyeing or 
See the Point and Difference ? 


Blankets and Lace Curtains, Properly 
Cleansed, $1.00 per Pair. 


Women’s and Children’s Clothing 


Cleansed and et any color at reasonable 
prices. All work returned as soon as you 
want it. 


Lewando’s 


w. 
Fancy Dyers, French Cleansers 


284 BOYLSTON STREET 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE—1274 Massachusetts Avenue. 
ROXBURY—2206 Washington Street. 
SoutH BosToN—443 Broadway. 


L. CROSBY, Manager, 


Bundles Called for and Delivered Free in 
Boston and Suburbs. Telephones. 


QB + 22S O%1224O08282800 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger Undershiris next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—" Farthest North,” Vol. II, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Und: rwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


SOE 0O0000565550000000000055006555O650550040450488488 


Main Retail Store: . Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
__New York. _| 248 'W, 125th St 


. | 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


GREEN—FARRAR—In Lincoln, Oct. 8, by Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury, Charles Chester, son of Dr. Green of 
Chester, N.J., and Grace, daughter of John W. Farrar 
of Lincoln. . 

HILTON—SIBLEY—In Belfast, Me., Oct. 6. by Rev. 
George S. Mills, assisted by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., 
Henry Hoyt Hilton of Chicago and Charlotte Thorn- 
dike, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sibley. 


McKINNON—WHITEHOUSE~—In Topsham, Me., Oct. 


6, by Rev. P. H. Moore- of Saco, Rev. Norman McKin-_ 


non of Foxcroft and Etta A. Whitehouse. 
MELLEN—LAIRD—In Cleveland, O., Oct. 11, by Rev. 
J. W. Hargrave, Deacon Lucius F. Mellen of Plymouth 
reer and Mrs. Nellie F., widow of Hon. Stephen 
a 3 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line len cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Bach 
The 


LAURIE—In Providence, R. I., Oct. 10, Rev. Thomas 
Laurie, D. D., in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
Funeral Friday, Oct 15, at 1 Pp. M., in the Pilgrim 
Church, Harrison Street. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
seription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 

Combi-) CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 87 4 5 0 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 
Atlantic MONtHIY.... cick eee sees $3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine + 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine.. 3.25 
PIATP OM RMVOGKIY asthe ekde cise cochceccsscces 3.25 
BEAT OMS BAZAT rst se oi wes vaaieie wan oh=9 3.25 
Harper’s Round Table..... 1.60 


SC INIGNOIAN SE GGiw es ciscwss.s- Re a i ee oni 2°80) 


Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to’ have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 


' TIME-TRIED AND PROVED.—There is nothing 
like a well-tried and proved remedy. For more 
than thirty years Adamson’s Botanic Cough Bal- 
sam has been the favorite in thousands of homes 
for coughs and all forms of throat and lung troubles. 
Sold by all druggists. 


A NEw SeAT.—Those of our readers who would 
like to enjoy a new and fascinating form of luxury 
should go to the Paine furniture warerooms and try 
the anatomical rocking-chair which they have put 
on sale this week. It is a piece of privilege to sit in 
its comfortable seat for five minutes. It is a new 
creation in furniture comfort, yet not at all ex- 
pensive. { 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD Pornt Com- 
FOR?T.—The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate another 
season of its popular excursions by a personally con- 
ducted tour to Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dollars 
covers every expense. Privilege of stop-over in New 
York. For itinerary of this and later tours call on or 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


A NEW DEPARTURE.—W. A. Wilde & Co., the 
well-known Sunday school publishers of Boston, 
opened on Oct. 1 a branch house at 45 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, where they will carry a full 
stock of their Quarterlies, library books, school 
Tequisites, ete. Mr. Charles L. Weaver, late State 
secretary of the Indiana Sunday School Associa- 
tion, has charge of their office and will, no doubt, be 
able to very largely increase the sale of their publi- 
cations among Western schools and dealers. 


A COMMON EXPERIENCE 

Scene I.—Mr. Johnson is obliged to give up work, 
remain in the house and take care of himself on ac- 
count of a dreadful scrofula sore on one of his limbs. 

Scene Il.—Mr. Johnson reads a testimonial which 
tells of serofulous troubles cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. He resolves to try it, sends for a bottle and 
begins taking it. : 

Scene. IIf.—Mr. Johnson has taken six bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. His scrofula sore is cured. 
He is feeling stronger, has a good appetite and is 
able to attend to his work. He writes a testimonial 
telling of his experience with Hood’s Sarsaparilia, 
and recommends it to others. 


ROXBURY, MASS., Sept. 21, 1897.—Mrs. R. Chapman, 

_ residing at 4 Jumper Terrace, this city, writes the fol- 

lowing :—“*I have received the painting outfit sent for 

three trademarks from Hood’s Sarsaparilla and am 

thankful for them. I was feeling weak and tired and 

took acouple of bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I found 
it a good, strengthening medicine.” 


Hoop’s PILLS are the only pills to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.. x 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


Pittsburgh. 
ES h 

j ; aaa : . . 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS building is 60x25x20, It will require 
Santee ; ‘ " x 
Se sua to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
LOKSTEIN j 4 at $1.25 per gal.—¢1 7.50. 
ATLANTIC . . 
oye oe Or, four’25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00 ; 
ROOM oy Yott five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 
JZWE . ° 
eats tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
UNION 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. Total, 
SOUTHERN i 2 
smruan $* | 40.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
ce Pure White Lead without considering 
MISSOURI aye ~ . 
ren sea, [" *™* {its greater durability. Examine the brand 
BN cea (see list). 
MORLEY A IS 4 By using Nateeal Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

Cleveland. FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
EEE Salam Masse valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
CORNELL z also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

Env CKY Buffalo. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 

- Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New 


Vork. 


DRY BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures. 


In previous articles I have described several 
forms of chronic bronchitis. There is still an- 
other form, called dry bronchitis, in which the 
matter expectorated is neither profuse, nor 
watery nor purulent. It is a glutinous kind 
of stuff, of a bluish white or pearly gray color. 
The chronic inflammation which causes it 
thickens the mucous membrane, thereby nar- 
rowing the tubes through which we breathe 
and shortening and oppressing the breath. 
Sometimes tubes of considerable size become 
completely clogged by this tough phlegm, 
causing great difficulty of breathing. 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is the 
most common. ‘‘In the most favored parts of 
France,’’ says Laennec, ‘‘ fully one-half of the 
people are found, on careful examination, to 
haye thickening of some portion of the mucous 
lining of the lungs, caused by dry bronchitis.’’ 
It is the most’ insidious of lung complaints. 
Those suffering from it have at first only a 
slight cough; it may be only a trifling cough- 
ing spell in the morning; they have a chilly 
sensation in the forenoon, and toward evening 
are slightly feverish, get out of breath more 
easily than formerly. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by coughing up a 
quantity of the tough jelly-like matter before 
described. Sometimes the cough comes on in 
paroxysms, attended by great oppression and 
distress, like asthma. On inquiry of a person 
so affected if he has any lung trouble, he will 
almost certainly answer, No—and yet during 
your conversation will perhaps hack and raise 
this jellylike mucous half a dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which directly 
tends to consumption, and has most of the 
symptoms of that disease, and yet is not con- 
sumption at all. When it ends fatally, as it 
often does, an examination of the lungs re- 
veals neither tubercles, ulceration nor the 
bacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results from 
suffocation caused by a sudden attack of con- 
gestion, which, supervening on the chronic 
disease, fills the lungs with viscid mucus that 
the patient, in his weakened condition, is un- 
able to raise. ; 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with suc- 
cess, because the proper remedies are not ap- 
plied directly to the inner surface of the dis- 
eased tubes within the lungs. I had the good 
fortune some years ago to discover and rem- 
edy this evil by introducing and successfully 
applying a local treatment for this and other 
lung complaints. I make the air which the 
patient breathes the carrier of the remedies 
which are necessary for his cure. Instead of 
sending them on a roundabout through the 
stomach and general system, I introduce them 
directly into the air tubes and cells of the 
lungs, where the disease and all the danger 
lies, and I know by ample experience that 
this treatment is the only hope there is for the 
cure of any form of bronchial or lung diseases. 
(To be continued.) 

ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 
No. 117 West Forty-Fifth St., New York. 
Note.—Readers of Congregationalist who 


are interested in Dr. Hunter’s work will re- 
ceive his books FREE by addressing him at 


Signed 


above. 


} TEN CENTS 

4. Feeds ten plants ten 

“\ months. 

ay Essex Flower food imparts % 
“iN vigor to house plants. How W 
a they thrive in winter {s no ‘4 
ay longer the florist’s secret. ty 
#\ If your dealer does not have the ten cent pack- : 


age, it will be mailed to you for eight-2c. 


rN stamps by the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Mm Gloucester, Mass. 
Reeeeenn 77-7 7 8 AEE 


ANIMATED PICTURES 


For Churches, Endeavor and League 
Societies, Fairs, Festivals, Lodges, ete. 


The most popular and attractive 
entertainments for old and young 
now before the public. . . . 


New England Kinematoscope Co, 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, Manager. 


Qa Hee Hn ei a ja} = Hag 


!Save Your Shoes! 


i ‘¢ Shoe-Saver’” makes all shoes wear longer— 

prevents cracking—-send five 2-cent stamps and 
we will mail you enough for a dozen pairs of shoes. 
Household Necessity Co., New York City,' 


ces ff comee fem jf ees jf case (| mee |) ome ff ce @ 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Rosa 2a S 


Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1g doz. oa of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
/ Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium List, No money required. 

BLUINE CO., Box 3 , Concord Junction, Masse 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT *WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its | 


Excessive Use. 


and indispensable in the kitchen and for 
cooking and washing purposes, but it was 
never intended for a medicine, and people 
who use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice al- 
most daily, and one which is fraught with 
danger; moreover the soda only gives 
temporary relief and in the end the stom- 
ach trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation 
sold by druggists under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tab- 
lets are large 20 grain lozenges, very 
- pleasant to taste, and contain the natural 
acids, peptones and digestive elements es- 
sential to good digestion, and when taken 
after meals they digest the food perfectly 
and promptly’ before it has time to fer- 
ment, sour and poison the blood and ner- 
vous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably 
uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all 
cases of stomach derangements and finds 
them a certain cure, not only for sour 
stomach, but by promptly digesting the 
food they create a healthy appetite, in- 
crease flesh and strengthen the action of 
the heart and liver. They are not a ca- 
thartic, but intended only for stomach dis- 


eases and weakness, and will be found’ 


reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per 
package. 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the Stuart Co. of Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


“FACE 
- HUMORS 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily; 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and baby blemishes, prevented by 
CUTICURA SOAP, the most effective skin purifying 
and beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 

and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(uticura 


Soar is sold throughout the Aa Porter Drvuc AND CHEM. 
Corr + Sole Props., Boston, U 
og ‘ How to Prevent Face Humors, * mailed free. 


EVERY HUMOR Po cvinRents Semmeptest 


BLANCARD’ Ss 


for ANEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROPULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘‘ BLANCARD, © 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGISTS, 
£. PFOUGERA & CO., N.Y. Agents for U.S. 
Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug, '97 (on new principle—“Man- 
tels” superceded). Indestructible. 
8 economic, handsome, @1.50. I sell 
consumers express erenett, till 
local agent al 


A. @. MO LaGrange, TL 
su Writing Morey name this paper. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


| Woman’s Board of the Pacific and now an offi- 
Common soda is all right in its place | aa oe W. 
| Col. 1: 


| standard of faith in our 


| sion brought Miss Child to her feet. 


| present, and during the meeting Mrs. Wood- 


/ 


| small will pour in. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 8 


Miss Fay, for some years president of the | 


B. M., presided, and after reading | 
1-20 gave some reasons for a high | 
missionary work, 
showing that we are too apt to be contented | 
with conceptions of limited possibilities, that, | 
there is much more above and beyond what 
we have dreamed of. Miss Anna Adams 
spoke of the fullness of power in Christ and 
Mrs. Thompson referred to the privilege which 
many are just now enjoying in studying the life | 
of Paul. 

It was a delight to welcome Mrs. Capron 
returning from her summer at Mohonk Lake 
and her recent visit in Chicago, and to hear 
her voice once more leading the devotions of 
the little company. From the Pacifie coast 
came Mrs. McClelland to speak cheerfully of 
the work for foreign missions in Oregon, al- 
though many of the societies are small and 
weak. It was a pleasure also to receive Mrs. 
Henry Cobb, vice-president of the W. B. F. M. 
of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
who seemed to be among her very own as she 
spoke of her missionary life in Persia under 
the auspices of the American Board and of 
her associates, Miss Rice, Mrs. Rhea and 
others. She also recalled the woman’s meet- 
ing held in connection with the American 
Board meeting in New York, when dear Mrs. 
Schauffler, eighty years old, was upon the 
platform and the audience rose to greet her. 
As Mrs. Schauffler went on talking of her life 
work and events associated with it, it was 
suggested that she might be getting too tired, 
but she said: ‘‘ Tired! What if I am tired? I 
must speak to these sisters about their sisters 
in heathen lands,’’ and as she spoke and now 
and then waved a beautiful, long-stemmed, 
red rose which she held in her hand, it seemed 
to be an emblem of the love for the work 
which glowed in her heart. Mrs. Cabb urged 
prayerful support of the officers of the Board 
whe have such responsibility in guiding af- 
fairs and gave a warm greeting from her own 
Board, which was acknowledged by a cordial 
message of love and sympathy\in return. A 
request for prayer for the South China Mis- 
She re- 
ealled her visit in Canton with Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson and Miss Cheney, Miss Cheney having 
been remarkably successful in acquiring use 
of the language, at the end of two years after 
entering the country was eager to open a girls’ 
school. She went a little outside the city and 
made a beginning in a house with mud walls, 
which soon collapsed when soaked by rain, 
necessitating a speedy moving to other quar- 
ters. She now reports fourteen pupils, all 
boarders, with no room for day pupils, and 
three of these girls have united with the 
church. 

Miss Child asked special prayer for the 
treasury of the Woman’s Board, the financial 
year to close in ten days and much anxiety 
being now felt as to the result. At the end of 
eleven months; Sept. 18, the contributions | 
were a little in advance of last year, but lega- 
cies being somewhat less the total was a | 
little less. Last year the contributions of the 
very last month greatly increased the receipts, 
and it is hoped that during these last days of. 
the present financial year gifts large and 


Mrs. Marshand Miss Stone of Bulgaria were 


side of Sakanjimba, West Africa, who with 
her husband and_ four children had arrived 
on Thursday, came in and sat down quietly, 

unknown to most of the audience. Those | 


| who spoke with her after the meeting have a 


distinct impression of a cheerful face and 


| voice, and great hopefulness after nine years’ 


work in West Africa. 


Forty years the great specific for pain, Pond’s | 
Extract. Be careful! standard remedies are al- | 


| ways counterfeited. 


organs, 


bd “ 
‘ 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 


Ever-Iucreasing Numbers of Old 
Young Men and Womeb. 


The Tetects of of Geeniag Old 
oung are Terrible. 


Many Such - Slowly Drooping 
from Premature Decay. 


Greene’s Nervura Prevents 
Untimely Old Age. 


Dr. 


For a man or woman to reach a ripe old age 
in possession of fair health and when the end 
comes to sink peacefully to rest after the powers 
ot lite are worn out m a natural manner is a 
heautiful thing. How dilferent it 1s with the vic- 
tim of premature decay. In this case a prema- 
ture old age creeps upon the vicuum attended with 
innumerable ils and miseries. This condition 
brings with it derangements of the various 
disturbances and disorders of the 
stomach, liver complaint, disease of the kid- 
neys, constipation of the bowels, palpitation 
of the heart, vertigo, lassitude and Janguor, ex- 
treme nervousness, sleepless nigiits, horrid 
dreams when - 
sleep comes, 
gloomy 
forebod- 
ings, mel- 
ancholia, 


hopelessness, despair. 
This condition is 
* brought about by over- 
taxing the natural pow- 
ers, by over-work, im- 
prudence and excesses, and only by the highest 
inteliigence and skillcan the malady be arrested 
and a restoration to the old time strength and 
vigor effected. This fortunately is possible. 

Dr. Greene's Nervura the great blood and 
nerve remedy, which has restored so many 
thousands to health, arrests premature decay 
and rejuvenates the system. making mech biood 
andl restoring strength to the nerves. 

‘This wonderful remedy, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
yura blood and nerve remedy, is the greatest 
ever discovered for the cure of bi :od and nerve 
diseases and especially in cases of carly decay 
of tie powers. 

There is now no longer any need for promising 
lives to be biotied out or‘for the sick and sufier- 
ing to drag 
along a 
miserable 
existence. 
Dr. Greene 
has dis- 
covered the 
medicine 
by years 
of patient 
investiga- 
tion that 
reaches 
and over- 
comes this 
calamitous 
afiction, 
restores 
vitality 
and vigor 
nnd in effect creates a new manor woman. In 
thousands upon thousands of cases Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy has been ef- 
fectual. There never has been any fatlure and 
what Dr. Greene's wonderful Nervura has done 
for others it will do for you. 

You can consult Dr. Greene personally or by 
letter, free. If you are sick and suffering 
write to Dr. Greene detailing your symptoms. 
Tell him all your ills without reserve and 
after he ha* examined your case he will give 
you lis advice by letter. free. Here is a cicat 
opportunity for you. Write to Dr, Geoone, 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., this very day 
and you will be glad of it. : 
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Bas be Dy Ge Bs 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 24-30. Confessing Christ Be- 
fore Men: Why and How. John 12: 35-43; 
Rom. 10: 8-11. 

This meeting is designed to be of special 
value to the unconverted. It, therefore, be- 
hooves us to make our own thought clear as 
to the reasons for and the method of con- 
fessing Christ. Why do we urge upon our 
comrades this step? Is it not because by it 
we have found ourselves a joy and security 
unknown in secret discipleship ? No one who 
believes in a political party is ashamed to de- 
clare his preference for it. Many are out- 
spoken concerning their allegiance to lodges 
and fraternities. Why should not the same 
attitude be taken with reference to Christian- 
ity? The Christian life, to be sure, is some- 
thing more than a matter of words. But 
there comes a time in it when the failure to 
say “‘I am a Christian’’ loud enough for the 
world to hear involves a distinct loss to one’s 
self, a wrong to others who would be influ- 
enced by open confession, and sorrow to the 
heart of Christ. There is every reason in the 
world why a disciple should ally himself pub- 
licly with all the other followers of Christ, 
and I have never yet heard a good reason 
stated why he should not. ; 

As to the *‘how,’’ it should be done first of 
all boldly, even in the face of possible ridicule 


and. scorn. A youth never does anything | 


braver in his life than when he stands up 
and perhaps in faltering tones, but with 
resolution in his eye, affirms that henceforth | 
he will try to live a Christian life. There is | 
hardly a sadder verse in the New Testament | 
than the one in the passage referred to above, 
where it is said that there were certain believ- | 
ers who did not dare confess Jesus lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue. How 
much they lost by their cowardice! How ig- 
noble they appear in comparison with Peter 
and Stephen and Paul! 

This confession should be made humbly. 


It is never to be an affirmation of greater vir- | 


tue than the rank and file of men exhibit. 


We are to confess Christ, not our own excel- | 


lenees, and as we realize day by day the meas- 


ureless distance between his character and | 


ours we shall be all the more modest about 
trumpeting our own attainments. There isa 
sharp distinction between the confession of 


Christ and the profession of religion. The 
former act simply registers our own determi- ! 
nation to try to follow Jesus, and that resolu- | 


tion is consistent with the utmost modesty. 
Furthermore, this confession is to be made 
confidently, with the full assurance that the 
same spirit which has prompted us to make it 
will sustain us in our daily witnessing to our 
Master. Paul cheered his converts by remind- 
ing them that he who had begun a good work 
in them would perfect it- The very act of 
confession imparts new strength. -The mo- 
ment Thomas said, ‘‘ My Lord, and my God,” 
he was lifted to a higher level than he had 
known. Humble as we ought to be when we 
think of our own infirmities, we may be full 
of hope for our future as Christians when we 
think of our mighty Saviour. 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


The furnishing of libraries for fishing vessels has 
been one of the efforts of societies in Marblehead 
and Peabody, Mass. 

A meeting styled an “impetus meeting ’’ was held 
at Fort Fairfield, Me. The chief feature was short 
papers on several topics, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 

A service of song has been held on the church 
steps Sunday evenings during the swmmer by the 
society of the Immanuel Church, Worcester, Mass., 
and this has been an introduction to the meeting 
that followed in the edifice. ¥ 

After a meeting of a local union at Princeton, 
Ky., the State prison committee took 25 Endeavor- 
ers to the State prison, A company for whom 200 
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of the convicts work released the men from work 
that they might attend the service, and a meeting 
was held lasting three hours. More than 30 of the 
prisoners signified their desire to become Christians 
and many others promised to read the Bible and to 
pray every day. 


The delegates of the Iowa State convention were 
given lodging and breakfasts free, while dinners 
and suppers were served for twenty-five cents tn a 
large hall. The churches of the place were respon- 
sible in turn for providing the meals, and all profits 
were used for convention expenses. Each meal 
was followed by music and short addresses. Two 
most interesting and helpful sessions of the conven- | k 
tion were the morning Beer ones one of which was ELY’S CREAM BALM Wea Gosltiveouc 
called An Hour With the Young Men and the other Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
An Hour With the Young Women. At these prac- cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, by mail. 
tical workers discussed the problems relating to the ELY BROTHERS, 56 Ciaran! St., New York ¢ ity. 
two classes. A badge banner, to be awarded to the | ~~ 
Junior society making a record for the largest gifts 
to missions in proportion to membership, went to 
one showing an average of $1.77 a member. It 
was decided to add a department of Bible study and 
the office of statistical secretary. The reports of 
the different departments showed excellent work 
done, and an especial feature is made of the flower 
mission. 


“Lunn sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Scientifie Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
“acomfortable, invisible, no 
Sdangerous wire or metal at- 
fy tachinent. Recommended by 
(47 physicians. Write for book. 


Free. 
wih SON EAR DRUM CO. 


A \ 297 Trust Blig., Louisville,Ky. 
ones (si22 Broadway, New York. 
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Make Booking | 
Easy! 


Don't try to 
keep house without a 


This Oven Lie Pecans 


is the ‘Greatest Help” 


to modern cooking 


ever invented. 


"Used only on ey 


ae RANCES. : 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 
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‘Take on Thirty Days’ he Tra ees 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a f Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk : 


From Factory to Family. A 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. | 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 

Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Lf changes tn contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Kither Premium is worth . . . $1000 
Both if at retail .°. . . . . $20.00 


: You woe ieee: Both $ 10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Arle Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30th. 


Nore.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years 
past in advertising their ‘‘Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. 
The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 
advertisement and purchased the soap. Without exception they state that they are perfectly satisfied with 
the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both of the soap and 
of the premiums that accompany it.—7'he ed high hl Li 


| TF AT FIRST YOU DON'T 
SUCCEED,” TRY . 


tf THEs 


PRUDENTIAL © 


HAS ‘THE 


A TRIUMPH OF ss Fin eee 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 the Largest Increase in Income of Any 
Life Insurance Company in the United States 


Assets Liabilities Income 
$19,541,827 $15,507,711 $14,158,445 
Surplus Insurance in force Claims Paid over 
$4,034,116 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 


Send for Information 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


HES HAPPY 


and comfortable because he has a 


FERRIS Waser 
WAIST 
A garment every thoughtful mother appreciates. 
Material soft as silk, with pearl buttons. Supports 
the body healthfully. Holds all garments securely. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is made also for Ladies and 
Misses, with high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures 


Children’s, 25¢c. to 50c, Misses’, 50c. to $1.00, Ladies’, $1 to $2. Always 
superior in quality and workmanship. For sale by all retailers. 


PONDS EXTRACT) 


UW DIRECTIONS WITH 


Dupe eres pee ( 
SExrractGoNew) 


NOSEtmact (Lo,0F LON 
Peel 


BANISHES PAIN. 


AVOID WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


In Your 
Own Home 


An Atmosphere in which Disease Germs Can 


Not Live Created by the New Discovery 


“HYOMET” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption are positively cured by this powerful germicide, 
which pervades every nook and corner of your home and is earried 
to all parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air you breathe. 
No liquid medicine, no dangerous sprays, douches nor atomizers. 


““HYOMEIL” 


Cures by Inhalation. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physicians have declared 
it to be the only method ever discovered by which the diseased 
air passages can be reached. Already more than seventeen 
thousand testimonials have been received from people who haye 
been cured. 


“Hyomer” is Nature’s own remedy, given through the only 
vehicle (the air you breathe) which Nature permits to enter the 
bronchial tubes and lungs. There is no danger, no risk. Your 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 

“Hyomei” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 50e. “ Hyomei” 
Balm (a wonderful healer) 25c. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. Send for “ The Story of Hyomei ”’—free. 


K. T. BOOTHE CO., 24 East 20th Street, New Vork. 


The Report of the Meeting of the American Board President Storrs’s Valedictory Address 
The Journalist, by Frank W. Noxon 


Volume LXXXII Number 42 
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DRAWN BY MU lic hifo ' 
FOR THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


REVEREND CHARLES M. LAMSON, D. D. 


The new president of the American Board 
z d 


\ . 
se new president has not been chosen to fill Dr. Storrs’s place, but to fill a place in the love of the Board 


and of mankind. He will attempt to preserve the sacred traditions of the Board, to promote the spiritual 
forces of the churches and to make all feel that the Board is an institution of the churches and an institution 


of religion.—Dr, Lamson’s words in accepting the presidency. 


Contains 861 Hymns, 864 Tunes. 
Issved this Year Third Edition. 
Now READY, WORDS ONLY, 16MO. 


THE NEW 
LAUDES DOMINI 


The latest and best of the famous series 
of hymn and tune books edited by Rev. 
Charles S. Robinson, D. D., of which 
2,000,000 copies have been sold. 


LAUDES DOMINI 
FOR THE PRAYER MEETING 
combines seriousness and popularity. 
Hymns without doggerel, and music 
bright and melodic without jingle. Send 
50 cents forasample copy. Money re- 
funded if the book is returned. 
LAUDES DOMINI 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


is exceedingly popular in the hundreds 
of schools in which it is used_regularly. 


SONGS OF WORSHIP 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


Edited by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. Ahymn 
and tune book containing only the best 


music. Send 35 cents for a sample copy 
ea 


Che PDymnal 


Write for circulars and terms. 
For Congregational Churches 


BBOR OB BK GO GB SE GNSS SD GSS GUST STOTSOSVSTVOTMIOHASOSAUD =F 


The Century Co, 
Union Square, Hew Work. 


ee BSBLBIGBSO 


The Century Co's 
bymn and Tune Books, 
“IN EXCELSIS” 

$ 
$ 
$ 
: 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rev. Smith Baker, Maverick Church, 
East Boston, Mass. 

During a ministry of over thirty years I am free 
to say that [have never found a book in which 
the selection of hymns for variety, suited to all 
occasious, and comprising both the old and the 
new, was better adapted for the singing of 
the people than_those | find in the Congregational 
Hymnal. Fora minister, the ** Index of Subjects and 
Occasions” is worth one-half the price of the book. 

"1 +4 Boston 
The Pilgrim Press Eicss 


“NO SONGS LIKE THEM!” 


NAGRED SONG No 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


200,000 COPIES SOLD IN 11 MONTHS. 


Price, $25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each by mail. 


JUST ISSUED.— Words Only. Board covers, 
#10 per 100, by Express; 12 cts. each by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 


For Christnas 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy,'by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 

The greatest Sunday-School cantata is Santa 
Claus Expected, by Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. r 

The greatest cantata for very small children is 
Santa’s Surprise Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. | 

The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, by Dr. wo Be Herbert, Fira iy hor x 

The greatest solos, duets, trios, quartets and an- 
Aherme for Christmas are published by FILLMORE 
BROS., 119 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, ss and | 
40 Bible House, New York. Send for catalogue. | 


Church Architect. | 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 } 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. / 
/ 
Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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H2002 tiswens| 


Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read Ail the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the 
military. Brain is better than brawn. By our educational facilities we have become a 
nation. We, the publishers cof Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
display — knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little study. The 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think; also 
we expect by this competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
Senness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising in our columns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of Soaps, pianos, medicines, books, bakin wders, 
jewelry, etc., we shall add $50,000 a year to our income, and with this mathematical deduce 
tion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable ‘*‘ missing letters ” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE 70 DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have beef omitted 
and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank spaces and get the 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. We want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with 25 cents to pay for a three months’ 
subscription to WOMAN’s WORLD. For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 
lf more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
in appearance. Also, if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Bgeria Diamond Searf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 
ing careful to send a correct list you have an opportunity of the $200.00 cashaward. The 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 
bestudiedout. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word: 


ee —-RA-|- A country cf South 16. B-§ M—-{ A noted ruler. 


America. 
a A <a | a | — Nameof the largest body 17. 


of water. 


-- G T ) - { — Another noted ruler. 


a M-D--E--A-E-- A sea. | 18, Pp - R-U-A- Country of Europe. 
4. -M--OQ- A 2arge river. 19. A-S T-A-|- A big istana. 
5 T-A--§ Well known river of | 20, M—— | N—E— Name of the most 
6. $ --AN-A- By pe cag herbi, 2I. T -- A — One of the United States. 
4, H----=X A city of Canada. 22. J-F--R--N QxceFresident of 
8 N-A-A—A Noted for display of | 23, -[J—--—N A large lake. 

9 


-E--E-—E-— Oneck the United | 24, E-E-§—WN A noted poet. 


10. —A-R]—- A city of Spain. 25. C-R-A 4 ‘foreign country, same 
tr, H-V-—-—A Acityono well known | 26. B-R—-(Q) A largo island. 

2. S—M-E- Amy porn eld for | a7. W-M--8 W-0-D Pommasfamtiy 
3. @--R-L-A~ Gretiowtier | 28. B= H-1-G Ase 

14. §-A-LE-— A great explorer. 29. A-L-—N-—-J|-— An ocean. 

15. G-L-F---[- %¢.9f,the Uni- | 30. M- D - G - § - A Aniglandnear 


In sending your list of words, mention whether you want prize money sent b 
bank draft, money order or registered mail: we will send any way that winners requite: The 
Egeria Diamond is a perfect imitation of a Real Diamond of large size. Wedefy experts 
to distinguish it from real except by microscopic test. In every respect it serves the purpose of 
Genuine Diamond of Purest duality. It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pi 

warranted to wear forever. This piece of jewelry will make a most desirable gift to a friend 

you do not need it yourself. At present oursu ply of these gifts is limited, andif they are all gone 
when your set of answers comes in, we shall send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
Scarf or Shaw] Pin, so you shall either receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the $200.00 cash prize. This entire offer 
is an honest one, made bys responsible publishing house. We refer to mercantile agen= 
cies and any bank in New York. We will promptly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
fied. What morecan wedo? Now study, and exchange slight brain work forcash. With your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to our great family 
magazine, Woman’s World. If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in your 
fetter, and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one expires. To avoid 

insending silver, wrap money very Carefully in paper before inclosing in your letter: 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 


< 
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22 & 24 North William Street, - - New York City, N.Y. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Established 1855. A good place for health and hard study. The schol- 


3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


arship sound and much attention given to detail. 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRL 

Agency Manual free. EVERETT ©, Fisk. & Co. Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academie. 
pais ‘ : = —— and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 

MAINE, BANGOR. the Languages. Careful -attention to morals and 


manners, N 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction In New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. Joun S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, NEw LONDON. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. : 


MRS. LESLIE MORCAN’S 


29. Thorough English from Kind 
College Preparato: Miss Catherine 


ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 and 15 
West 86th Street, NEw YORK City. Re-opens Sept. 
n 


Kiken's Method 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) of Concentrated Attention in Mind Training a special 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. | feature; also conversational French and German. 
Five Comiplete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for | /lome and ey 5 Me aha special students. Kindergarten 
High Grade Students. Rey. Gro. W. GILE, President, | in French and English re-opens October 13. 
ery 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


[neauality and Progress. 
By George Harris, D. D., author of 
**Moral Evolution.’”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Harris sustains with great force the 
thesis that inequality is an indispensable con- 
dition of human progress. 


"The Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome. 


By Ropotro LANCTANI, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,’’ 
**Pagan and Christian Rome,’’ ete. With nu- 
merous illustrations and 17 maps and plans. 
Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


A book of remarkable value and interest, 
especially to students and travelers. 


oems Now First Collected. 


By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 12mo, 


_ gilt top, $1.50. 


a 


Suitable for church or home use. 


A handsome volume containing the noble 
poems written by Mr. Stedman in the last 
twenty years. welcome addition to the 
best American verse. 


K is Arthur and the Table 
Round. 


Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien 
of Troyes. With an Introduction and Notes. 
By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


A charming work, giving in attractive mod- 
ern form, with judicious comment, the original 


tales of King Arthur and the Round Table. 
A Correspondence between 
John Sterling and Ralph 


Waldo Emerson. 


A little book of singular interest, containing 
twenty Letters, edited, with a Sketch of Ster- 
ling’s Life, by Epwarp WaALpo EMERSON, 
author of *“* Emerson in Concord,” ete. $1.00. 


Being a Boy. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With 


an Introduction and 32 full-page illustrations. 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Mr. Warner’s charming book is supplemented 
with capital pictures of rural boy-life. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


PIANOS 


—FOR THE— 


Church and Sunday School. 


CHICKERING CONCERT GRAND. 


Full size. Practically new. A beautiful in- 
strument. One of the finest and most power- 
ful pianos of this make. Adapted to a large 
audience-room. Price, new, $1,250. Special 
price, $425. $25 down and $10 per month. A 
rare opportunity. 


CHICKERING BABY GRAND. 


¢ : But little 
used. A eo ae piano of exquisite tone 
and action. ill be sold at half-price to close 
out quickly. Easy payments. 


CHICKERING SQUARE. 


Handsome rosewood case. Can scarcely be 
told from new. Carved legs and lyre. Beauti- 
ful tone, delightful action. Special price, 
$200. $15 down and $8 per month. 

Uprights and squares in great variety and 
atvery lowprices. It will pay you to write us 
regarding your piano wants, whatever thoy 
may be. Pianos shipped, subject to approval, 
at our expense if no dealer sells them near 
you. Easy payments. One to three years to 
complete ee. Bargains in little-used 
pianos. rite for prices and full information. 


-IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
b 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. | 


Select Masterpieces 
Of Biblical Literature 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


Modern Reader’s Bible — 


Presented in modern literary form 


By RicHarp G. Mouton, Ph. D., | 
Professor of Literature, University of Chicago. | 


This will not be a book of extracts; it 
will contain only complete and inde- , 
pendent literary compositions, or integ- 
ral ee Oi Se Se bi 
compositions, arranged in the form in 
which they have appeared in the various SMall 18mo. | 
volumes of the Modern Reader’s Bible. Cloth t 
The selection has been made not only oth extra, 


on the basis of literary beauty, but also A 

with the view of illustrating the several 50 cents re 
varieties of literary form, many of them leather | 
unfamiliar, in which the books of Scrip- , | 
ture are cast. Explanatory notes are 69 cents. | 


added. 

The volume is designed for the use of 
schools, or of reading circles desiring an 
een to the Bible on its literary 
side. 


Social Interpretations of the 
Principles of Mental 
Development 
By J. MARK BALDWIN, M. A., Ph. D., 


Professor of Psychology in Princeton University. 


Professor J. Mark Baldwin has been | 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy of Science and Letters of Den- 


mark for the best_work on a general Cloth, 
question in Social Ethics, put in compe- 8vo 


tition by the Academy at the beginning 
of 1895. There were nine memoirs sub- 
mitted, written in four languages. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s manuscript consisted 
in the main of the material of this work. 


The Growth of the French 


$2.60 net. 


By GrorGrE Burton ADAMS, 
Professor of History, Yale University. 
“The insight and lucidity and the 
close grasp of essentials necessary for 
such a work are rare gifts, which Pro- 
fessor Adams evidently possesses.”’— 
From The London Spectator. 


cat pyould be Scareely possible for Cloth, 
‘rench history to be set before educated 

men in’so small a compass more skill- Crown 8vo. 
fully, more graphically, or more thor- 1.25 
oughly in accord with the results of $ eae 


recent investigation. Certainly no Eng- 
lish history of France of the same size 
can compare with it for accuracy or in- 
terest.”—From The English Lhstorical 
Review. 


Practical Idealism 


By WiLi1AM DEWITT Hyde, 


President of Bowdoin College, Author of 
“An Outline of Social Theology.”’ 


President Hyde will be remembered 
as the author of ‘‘ Outline of Social The- 


ology,” published abouta year ago,which Cloth, 
The Advertiser of Boston described as Crown 8vo 
‘one of the most striking and thoughtful ° 
books of the year.” The Church Standard Price 

of Philadelphia described it as ‘ta pe- ’ 
culiarly original, interesting and_sug- $1.50. 


Poe study.” His new book is there- 

ore expected with special interest.” 
s 
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The Social Teaching of Jesus 


% 
‘ ‘An Essay in Christian Sociology 
By Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, 


2 % University of Chicago. 

“AY ee peter whet co Cloth, 
economic or religious views, might be 
thie Detter for napding thix lucid, earnest CrOWil 8YO, 
a partial k. . .. Here, then, we Price 
have a remarkably clear and sane expo- , 
sition of Christ’s social teachings.” $1.50. 


The Study of City Government | 


An Outline of the Problems of Municipal 
Functions, Control and Organization. 


By Dretos F. Wiucox, A. M., Ph. D. 
The author holds that the City Prob- 


lem is the key to the immediate future Cloth 

of social progress in this country, and oth, 

he offers for the first time a systematic $1 50 
outline for the study of the whole mu- oI» 
nicipal field, indicating the chief prob- net | 


lems of function, of control, and of or- 
ganization. 
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Battle of Harlem Heights 


An Historical Sketch of the Bat- 


tle Fought September 16th, Gilt, 
1776, on the Plateau now Cloth, 
Known as Morningside 8vo. 
Heights, with a Review of the Price, 
Preceding Campaign in and $2.00. 


Near New York City. 


By Henry P. Jounston, A. M., 
Professor of History, College of the City 
New York. 


Published by the Columbia University Press. 


of 


A New Volume of Short Stories. 
A Forest Orchid and 
Cloth, 
Other Tales Crown 8vo. 
By Mrs. ELLA HiGGrnson, Price, $1.50. 
Author of 


| Cloth, 
From the Land of the Crown 8vo. 
Snow Pearls: Price, $1.50. 


Tales of Puget Sound. 
Of this The Outlook said: 


“* Mrs. Higginson in the best of these stories takes the 
direct road to the reader’s heart—she knows how to get 
at the pathos of common, everyday life. Her stories 


| are wonderfully compact and each has a strong, single 
| Situation. 


We regard her as one of the best of American 
short-story writers.” 


Singing Verses for Children 


Songs with Music and Illustrations in color. 


Verses by Cloth, 
LypiA AVERY COONLEY. Ato. 
Color designs by Price, 


ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. $2.00, net. 
Music by 
Fred W. Root Eleanor Smith 
Jessie L. Gaynor F. H. Atkinson, Jr. 
An unsurpassably attractive gift book of its kind for 
the holiday season is this book of pictures, poems and 
charming songs to be sung by, as well as fo, the little 
ones. The verses are so varied as to give a song for 
eyery season, almost for every mood. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


Mailed postpaid on the receipt of price. 


THE CARDIFF ESTATE. By Julia MacNair 
Wright. 367 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

“The author is well known as a writer. Her style is 
attractive and winning. Her stories are invariably good, 
and the lessons are of great import. This one bas a 
lofty purpose.”’—JW. Y. Observer. 


STORIES FOR THE 
By Julia MacNair Wright. 6 vols. 

SIR EVELYN’S CHARGE. By M. I. Arden. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. 404pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

“A touching story. Wilfred, the little hero, is a sweet 
character. We like the book.’”’—Presbyterian. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS. By Agnes Gi- 
berne. 40 half-tone pictures. 311 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

“A sweet, natural story, laid in an English village 
among good every-day people. Some fine characters 
are depicted.”— Christian Observer. 


FOR OTHERS; or, The Golden Rule. 
Charlotte Mason. 128 pp. 16mo. 40 cts. 
Both entertaining and profitable. 


PRIMEVAL REVELATION. Studies in 
Genesis I-VIII. By J. Cynddylan Jones. 8vo. $1.75. 

“Tf any one is troubled by criticisms which aim at the 
reduction of Bible truths to shadowy myths, we advise 
them to read this book.” —7he Pacific. 


THE TRUTH THAT SAVES, AND HOW 
TO PRESENT IT. By the Rey. J. A. R. Dickson, 
B.D., Ph.D. An admirable help in Christian work. 


THE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JE- 
SUS. By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 8vo. 407 pp. 
$1.75. 

“Tn afresh and interesting way it brings out the great 
truths in the early life of our Lord.’’—Jntelligencer. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF MISSION- 
ARY WORK IN CHINA. By Grace Stott of 
the China Inland Mission. 366 pp. With 8 illus. 8vo. 
$1.75. 

“A most inspiring record of devoted service for Christ 
carried on in the face of difficulties, ay yosition and 
persecution. Less faithful servants would have relin- 
quished the task.”—Zhe Christian (London). 


NEW CENTURY. 
Lilus. Inabox. $8. 


By 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 

San Francisco, 637 Market St. 
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ra We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the [luminated Bible. 


A NEW ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE 
800 Beautiful Pictures 


THIS BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF THE BIBLE, so extraordinary in character, so original and timely in conception, so 
superbly artistic in its illustrations, and so luxurious in its appointments, will at once challenge the admiration and win 
the lasting friendship of all Bible readers and all book lovers. It is to be one of the standard Bibles of the world. 


Everybody 
Can Have It! | 


This beautiful Bible, produced at enormous cost, and 
embellished with the work of the greatest living artists, 
goes frésh from the Riverside Press of Cambridge, Mass. 
(H. O. Houghton & Co.), into the hands of the 


AMERICAN _ 
BIBLE UNION | 


| 
Under its auspices a distribution of sufficient advance 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


copies of the new Bible to advertise it and make its 
superiority known has been arranged for. The Congre- 
gationalist has contracted for an edition of 


500 Copies; 


until this is exhausted it will be possible for any reader 
of this paper to secure 


= ' 
=" $10.00 Bible for $2.75 
1 1 
——— . _ - = = es 
Lé A | ? Ap Bible for 3 25 | This is an exact Photographie Reproduction of style No. 5, nwil Turkey Silk sewed, Red 
1 1 under Gold edges, Full Divinity Cireuit, and for which the regular price is........ |....81%3.00 
——s 1 | 3 7 5 IS OUR SPECIAL PRICBE, until edition is exhausted. 3 7 
ad A $1 5 00 Bible for $3.75 | e@ Size of Bible when opened as above, 1153/g x 201/g inches. e 


We believe our constituents will call for many more than the FIVE HUNDRED COPIES, but this number we now 
control and the early impressions from the beautiful plates are the most desirable. If the demand warrants we will 
arrange for another edition upon as favorable terms as_ possible. 


Description of the New Bible. 


This Bible is a genuine art production. More elaborate, more costly, more complete and more satisfying than anything yet attempted. The text 
conforms to the Authorized Oxford Edition, and every proper name is accented and self-pronounced. There are copious marginal references, and a com- 
lete Concordance. The type is of a peculiarly clear, round face, quite as legible as that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory of this 
yeautiful new edition is its Eight Hundred Superb Scriptural Engravings and its wonderful allegorical plates in brilliant colors, which graphically illus- 
trate the text in the light of modern Biblical knowledge and research, making this the most artistically perfect as well as the most practically desirable 
edition of the Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any language. These marvelously faithful descriptive illustrations 


WILL PROVE A GENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS 


who have grown accustomed to the conventional and too often misleading Biblical pictures hitherto in use. Modern research has thrown a flood of light 
upon the people and places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so truthfully embellished as to give the sacred text a new 
and personal meaning. To this branch of the work, and at enormous cost, was called the greatest of living artists, and it is to their intelligent conception 
of the work, and to their masterly skill in the portrayal of Bible scenes, that the superiority of this Bible over any yet produced is mainly due. Every 
picture is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Writ. Events that have been imperfectly ine peat become invested with the charm 
of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the 
yrophets and disciples of old. It may be truthfully said that this really superb edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform in 
ltcotonthat and vivifying the Bible narrative and giving it, as perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. 


READ THIS REMARKABLE OFFER. 


It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illus- - 3 ae. | 

trated Bible ever sold at any price, not excepting those which sell US, 14. They overtake the children of Israel, 
at from $50 to $100. It is the only really illustrated Bible that may serve the E-gy¥p’tiang? For it had been| B,°- 
has complete Marginal References and a full Concordance. It has better for us to serve the E-gy¥p’tians, than 

larger type than any other Teachers’ Bible. The American Bible should die in the wilderness. nS. 
Union believes that it will be universally accepted as the most | am And M6’ses said unto the people, ?7 Fear a 
desirable edition for all purposes; and, as one means of speedy ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of|*&. ‘or 
introduction to Bible readers, they have concluded an arrange- _| the Lorn, which he will shew to you to day:) ve have 
ment with The Congregalionalist whereby we can place an edition” | ME coal oce fi whom ye have seem to) for. 
of 500 Copies, early impressions from the new plates, at the ps shall see them again no more for rver Se 
disposal of our readers at q 14" De Lorp shall fight for you, and ye 30 3.285 

Less than ONE-THIRD Regular Prices. _EXACT FACSIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE AUTIFUL BIBLES. 
tefers > $10. ible 5 $12.5 ible, style 2, 4 3, 1 
OFFER No. 1 style 1, which Bo ie OFFER No. 2 a Full Morocco, vith Aaah OFFER No. afl Turke si yl 
CG . Allillustrations ¢ allegori- z adges. C ate, F - vi a | ™ 
es Meg Devaetele $2.75 occ ‘Oc anitiataemen. cece, : $3.25 phate Gan cae price ve os mm $3.75 


All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS. to be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upon their 
return. No description can do justice to this superb production, therefore a book of 34 sample pa: will be 
sent absolutely free to all applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, as above stated. Orders will be filled in order as 


received, and remittances reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TODAY, and address all communications to 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ings of State associations pub- 

lished from week to week in our 
columns show spiritual life, zeal, faith 
and hope as great as those we have 
printed in any of the last twenty years. 
There is in most of them a tone of con- 
fidence and courage in which we dis- 
cern unusual promise. Human life is be- 
ing surveyed from some new points of 
view in our religious assemblies, but its 
possibilities do not appear less noble and 
serious than in the years when it seemed 
to be less complex, and to be governed by 
exact rules rather than guided by high 
principles. The presence of the Holy 
Spirit is not less recognized because the 
problems of society find greater emphasis 
than those of the individual. The themes 
chosen at these meetings are no less de- 
vout than practical. They do not indi- 
cate a decline of interest in religion, nor 
do they imply a decrease in church at- 
tendance. Here and there may be heard 
notes of discouragement; but with 25,000,- 
000 people gatheredsin public worship in 
this country every Sunday, the sense of 
the presence of God our Father and of 
our obligation to serve him is strong and 
abiding in the land. 


R ines 0 from the autumn meet- 


The Congregational ministers of New 
York and Brooklyn seem to be of one 
mind in their support of Seth Low for 
mayor of the united city. Ata reception 
tendered to Dr. Meredith, on his return 
home, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Behrends and Dr. 
McLeod, who were present, all declared 
themselves, as Dr. Meredith had previ- 
ously done; while on the other side of the 
East River Dr. Virgin and Dr. Stimson 
had already committed themselves in let- 
ters to the Tribune. Nor do the leading 
Congregational laymen seem to be of a 
different opinion. Of the prudential com- 
mittee of Central Church, Dr.. Behrends 
said that eleven out of thirteen members 
were for Low, with the other two strongly 
inclining that way. To a representative 
of the Tribune Dr. Storrs, while reiterat- 
ing his regret at the consolidation of the 
cities, said: ‘ 
© an my sympathies and purposes are in a 


inion of his character and abil- 
pan exceedingly able man and 

n Integrity was born 
been trained in him all his 
gs great civic wisdom and has had 
He is 

and beyond all comparison fitted 
of mayor of the coming city, with 
sponsibilities and powers. I have 
a Republican in national matters 
.» But it would be the great- 

reat coming city if, by 


ree 
s 
and a TOW. . 
est ais to t 
reason of-party li 


ions with the Republi- 
can Organization, men who know Mr. Low 
and honor and trust’ him, as we do here in 
Brooklyn, should fail to vote for him at the 
November election. 


The money value of the entire Pacific 
Coast in 1840 was practically nothing. 
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In 1890 the assessed property of the States 
on that coast amounted to nearly $7,000,- 
000,000. More than half of it is in farms 
and homes. The increase of wealth in 
the whole country from 1870 to 1890 was 
$39 for each inhabitant; on the Pacific 
Coast it was $156. These figures show 
that it is worth while, from a financial 
point of view, for our National Council to 
hold its next triennial meeting there, and 
for Congregationalists to visit that por- 
tion of our country and help to make 
known the needs of our work throughout 
the world. It suggests also that the time 
is at hand when the large investments we 
have made on that coast in churches, 
schools and colleges ought to bring in 
larger returns, not only in self-support, 
but in giving the blessings of the gospel 
and of Christian education to other re- 
gions. Let the program for the council 
lay emphasis on the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of Christians to help the whole 
world to the knowledge of Christ. 


The Boston Transcript calls attention 


to the misuse of influence by certain 


clergymen who indorse proprietary ‘‘ton- 
ics’? and other medicines containing a 
large per cent. of alcohol, quoting an in- 
stance of a Boston clergyman who said 
over his own signature that a certain 
patented medicine containing twenty-one 
per cent. of alcohol would ‘“‘relieve nerv- 
ousness, soothe restlessness, reduce sick- 
ness, strengthen the body, invigorate the 
mind and add happiness to life.’’ This, 
the Transcript rightly says, amounts to 
recommending his parishioners and the 
public generally to take to dram drink- 
ing. -Of all men in the world the Chris- 
tian minister most needs to guard his in- 
fluence by keeping well within the limits 
of knowledge in what he says. In this 
particular instance there is no excuse for 
ignorance, since the Massachusetts Board 
of Health has officially analyzed and pub- 
lished the results of its analysis of all 
these “tonics and bitters.”’ It may be 
noted that the names of a physician, a 
widely known temperance reformer and 
several business men are among the in- 
dorsers of the particular alcoholic medi- 
cine to which we have referred. But we 
especially ask, Why should a minister 
risk his reputation and influence by giv- 
ing public advice about medicine without 
complete knowledge, when he would 
never think of doing it about law? If 
the praise of alcohol disguised by drugs is 
unsolicited, then the minister is a dupe. 


Tf solicited (and paid for) then he sells 


himself to evil at an extraordinarily cheap 
rate. 


Mr. Moody announces that his work 
for the autumn and winter is to be in 
Canada and Philadelphia. The work in 
Canada is already begun in Montreal, and 
will extend westward after the conclu- 
sion of the meetings there. Mr. Moody 
says that his effort will be upon the same 
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lines as he has followed recently—of ap- 
peal to the churches in the effort to lift 
up the standard of their spiritual life in 
order to make them more effective in- 
struments of service, though direct appeal 
to sinners will not be neglected. Every 
one will wish Mr. Moody success in this 
endeavor, and yet, remembering the con- 
troversies over the effect of his meetings 
of the last few years, and especially in 
New York and Boston, we find ourselves 
wishing that he had reached a different 
conclusion in regard to the relative em- 
phasis to be put upon these two depart- 
ments of evangelistic work. By the ne- 
cessity of the case the pastor devotes a 
large share of his strength to the training 
of the disciples; if the evangelist is called 
in, his work will be most helpful in reach- 
ing those outside. We believe Mr. Moody 
would attain the result he has at heart 
most easily and successfully by convinc- 
ing the church and the world that the 
gospel retains its old-time power over the 
hearts of the unconverted. The bringing 
in of sinners will soonest uplift the lives 
of saints. 


That the adulteration, imitation and 
misbranding of foods, drugs and liquors 
is common in this country, no well-in- 
formed man will deny. Many of the 
States have enacted laws to prevent such 
imposition on consumers. The national 
Congress has wisely decided to investi- 
gate the extent of this adulteration and 


the success which the States have had in. 


preventing or punishing it. And the task 
of investigation has been left, wisely, to 
the Department of Agriculture. From 
the division of chemistry of this depart- 
ment appeals have been brought, through 
the press, to the public, asking that in- 
formation on this subject be sent direct 
to the Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Concise statements 
of facts which can be fully substantiated 
will be weleome. Theories will not be. 
All individuals who are aware of adul- 
terations will simply be doing their duty 
to their fellowmen if they look upon 
this request as one to be complied with 
promptly and fully. 


Each year we expect wise and weighty 
words from Bishop Potter at the conven- 
tion of the Episcopal diocese of New 
York, and we have not thus far been 
disappointed. Nothing in his address 
this year was of more importance than 
what he said of the Sunday school in its 
relation to the church. The hold of the 
church upon her children depends on their 
intelligent apprehension of her history 
and doctrine, and upon this also depends 
their power to build up the church through 
their influence on others. Such a sugges- 
tion cannot but set us to serious thinking. 
No denomination has more inspiring and 
precious history than ours. While its he- 
roes include apostles and martyrs of the 
primitive church, of whom we study every 
Sunday, they have had noble successors 
who have laid broad foundations of faith 
in our own land, and who have illumined 
by noble experience and sacrifice the doc- 
trines to which we hold as giving us the 
knowledge and the hope of eternal life. 
What do the children in our Sunday 
schools know of these heroes? How 
clearly could they state these doctrines ? 
These are questions which ought to be 
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asked in every Congregational Sunday 
school and answered also. Their answers 
would largely determine the degree of 
usefulness of each school. 


He is a business man and the hard times 
of the last few years have been particularly 
hard on him. One venture after another, 
each promising at the start, has proved a 
failure. He knows that he has not been 
lacking in energy and fidelity, but all his 
strenuous exertion seems to have counted 
for naught. Others in whom he put his 
trust, whose standing in the church and 
in business circles he considered guaran- 
tee of fair treatment, have played him 
false. Today ‘he is struggling to get a 
foothold in the selfish, pushing business 
world. But as yet his little craft does 
not feel the incoming tide of prosperity, 
though he is at his place of business from 
seven in the morning till eight in the 
evening. Yet his courage and determi- 
nation are unshaken. His religion has 
never been of the conventional pattern. 
He has been too conscious of his own 
frailties to mingle a great deal with 
church people, but through all the vicis- 
situdes of the years he has clung to 
something higher than himself. Perhaps 
this heavenward aspiration was planted 
in him by parents whose feet are now 
nearing the dark river. Perhaps he has 
not forgotten the thrill of hope and joy 
that was his when many years ago he 
stood up in the midst of his college mates 
and confessed his belief in Jesus Christ. 
At any rate, only a few days ago he wrote 
thus to a friend, “‘I pray a good deal and 
I need to, and many times I get a direct 
answer. When I trust God implicitly 
everything goes well, but when I doubt, 
or depend on myself wholly, I get all 
twisted and snarled in the threads of 
life.’ Perhaps some of you who read 
these lines, whose own lives are prosper- 
ous, whose own faith is very strong, will 
pray for this man who is struggling 
against the current. There are others 
like him nearer us than we realize. 


Distrust of Our Government 


The recent paper by Senator Hoar be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club upon 
Popular Discontent with Representative 
Government was a timely corrective to 
the disposition to exaggerate the evils of 
our Government and to make it seem 
that our country is in danger of eternal 
wreck. Wehave lived through more than 
a hundred years of just such dangers al- 
ready. It is easy to produce quot 
from distinguished statesmen 
in our history expressing 
condemnation of the publi 
times, and denouneing t' 
men of the opposing pe 
virulence of partisan hatred a: 

But what the senator sé 
overwhelming strength of 
of patriotism should be supp meén 
the caution that the manifestati 
supreme passion is n 
everyday matters | 
tration of convinein 
the Union general i 
died heroically upon #e battlefield, but 
in whose effects, as administrator of the 
estate of his father, was found a charge 
of fifty-one cents for services of his own 
to that estate for getting up and making 


the late war who 


ra 


a tes- 
a 


_The situation is mixed. But the fact that 


the fire for seventeen mornings. In the 
excitement of the battlefield the man was 
a hero. Calmly, in business, he could ° 
charge three cents a morning for making 
the fire at home and bring in the bill 
against the estate. Thus contradictory is 
human nature. The trouble in our ordi- 
nary polities is that the mass of the voters 
are living on the three-cent level, not on 
the high plane of heroic sacrifice. In the 
extremity of the Civil War a million men 
were ready to die for their country, but _ 
many of those men, and their representa- 
tives in the paths of peace today, will not — 3 
take the trouble to vote and will not have 
anything to do with “dirty politics.” 
Doubtless the country will not go to ruin 
from faithlessness of the people, but it 
can be saved only by the constant and 
unselfish interest of a large body of voters, 
who give time and study to both the men 
and measures before the people and to 
see that the best prevails. 

In his defense of the Senate from pop- 
ular criticism Senator Hoar eulogized de- 
servedly the high character and laborious 
service of most of the senators. But he 
admitted that there were exceptions. 
It is these which the people are to guard 
against. Legislatures of States have been 
so manipulated that they have elected un- 
principled and incompetent men to the 
highest legislative body in the country. 
It does not seem to be realized by the 
mass of the people whata constant tempta- 
tion is before unprincipled men in all walks 
of life to fatten at the expense of the peo- 
ple. The public treasury and public office 
are just as real prizes open to those who 
can seize them as would bea pot of gold 
in the middle of the street. In the very 
nature of the case rascals of every stripe 
are sure to capture public office if it is in 
their power, caring absolutely nothing 
for the good of the people and with no 
conception of the duties of public office. 
They simply look upon it as a place of 
profit for themselves in the lowest pecun- 
iary sense. While the sweep of patriot- 
ism would throw all such out of place in 
an hour, if it could be aroused, yet the 
manipulations of party machines by these 
men is so shrewd and secret, they are so 
loud in professing their devotion to the 
good of the people, and they make such 
fools of a multitude of yoters through 
cunning appeals to party sentiment, that 
the people do not realize how selfish are 
some of the influences in office. 

Now all this may be true and yet the 
general administration be tolerable. The 
majority of offices may be well adminis- 
tered. The extent to which good admin- 
istration prevails proves how intelligently 
he people attend to their business. The 
extent to which bad men seize office illus- 
trates how much the people neglect. One 
cannot wholly praise nor wholly condemn. 


unworthy and incompetent men will in- 
evitably try to capture publie office is 
strong reason why the people should ha- 
bitually rise above the three-cent plane 
of public spirit, and the continual pres- 
ence of such men, more or fewer, in pub- 
lic office is reason why the people should 
determine to get them out. 

The current criticism of publie men and 
measures does not necessarily mean that 
the judgment regarding them is the judg- 
ment of the critics regarding the value of 
representative government as a whole. 
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The points which are under discussion 
are the ones to be remedied. The others 
must be assumed to be at least tolerably 
satisfactory. Remedy of evils is to be ac- 
complished only by a constant fight against 
the men who cause them. While under 
discussion, such men and their measures 
necessarily receive an undue emphasis in 
proportion to their relation to the whole 
body politic. But only by such emphasis 
is the evil corrected. In this way the 
body politic is made stronger. In this 
very way the country is preserved from 
the destruction which certainly would 
overwhelm it were it not for this means 
of defense against the foes from within 
who would fatten themselves on its ruins. 

Hence the criticism of public men and 
the dissatisfaction with present institu- 
tions is not to be taken as indicating the 
degree of discontent with representative 
government. All this effort is but the 
purification of the system from within, 
by its friends, and it is a positive mani- 
festation of that public spirit and heroism 
which, in time of war, is found in the 
front ranks where the need and the dan- 
ger are greatest. Criticism, strict and 
impartial, we must have. Public office is 
not a place for showing favoritism nor 
for covering abuses. But criticism of in- 
cumbents does notinvolve condemnation 
of the system under which they hold 
office, and criticism of details of the sys- 
tem does not involve condemnation of 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people as, on the whole the best 
on earth. 


The Next Era in the Board 


The feeling was general at New Haven 
last week that the American Board is on 
the threshold of important and far-reach- 
ing changes. We do not anticipate any 
immediate and wide departure from well- 
established precedents, any change in the 
purity of the gospel which the Board pro- 
claims, any radical reconstruction of 
methods of administration. Probably no 
missionary society in the world, home or 
foreign, has moved along for so many 
years as steadily as has this one. Even 
- in the days of hot debate over the theo- 
logical qualifications of its missionaries 
_ there was little abatement of confidence 
in the Board as a substantial, well- 
equipped and well-administered agency 
for spreading the gospel among the 
heathen nations. Whatever in its long 
history it may have failed to do, it 
has certainly gained a tremendous hold 
upon the affections of the Congregational 
churches in America, and interest in its 


_work extends far beyond the bounds of 


these churches. 

But the entering upon the presidentig 
and vice-presidential offices of new mei 
is a natural-turning point, puts: e 


kind of power at the service of the B > 


and brings other and perhaps fresher 
though certainly no wiser, counsels into 
the administrative circle. The churches 
grateful as they are for what Dr. Storr: 
and Mr. Blatchford have so marvelously 
achieved in this historic, decade, and un- 
willing as they are to have them lay down 
their offices, nevertheless expect much 
from Dr. Lamson and Mr. James. There 
areimportant problems touching the rais- 
ing of resources at home and the wise ex- 
penditure of these same funds abroad. 
Such questions as were raised in Mr, 
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Halls paper at New Haven must be faced. 
The interest of hosts of young people all 
over the country must be secured and 
held. The perplexing relations in Japan 
between the native Christians and the 
missionaries, the proper balance between 
evangelistic and educational work, the 
possible withdrawal from fields already 
long cultivated and the massing of our 
forces at more strategic points—all these 
problems call for thoughtful, patient con- 
sideration. 

We ought all -to rejoice and to thank 
God that the two men chosen at New 
Haven commanded from the time they 
were mentioned for their respective offices 
the unanimous support of the constitu- 
ency of the Board. Conservatives and 
progressives agreed that in Dr. Lamson 
it would have a man safe, dignified and 
able, of catholic temper, but of firm faith. 
The fact that in the years of discussion 
he did not range himself on one side or 
the other was not due to lack. of convic- 
tions or of courage, but because he did 
not think that he was called upon to lead 
one wing or the other. He, therefore, 
emerges today as the man among all men 
who represents the union of the conserva- 
tive with the progressive spirit in which 
the Board ought always to be admin- 
istered. 

The churches are not less fortunate in 
the one who has been selected to labor 
side by side with Dr. Lamson. Mr. James 
is, as we think every one who knows 
him will admit, an extraordinary man, 
gifted with great business abilities, yet 
his spiritual life is as simple and real as 
that of a child, Allied with families that 
bear honorable names, he is the friend of 
all the lowly and weaker members of soci- 
ety. The missionary instinct was born 
and bred in him. He will grace the vice- 
presidency as his noble kinsman, William 
KE. Dodge, did before him. 

It is a bright new era, then, in the his- 
tory of the Board. The churches never 
loved it more. Its work was never yield- 
ing such large returns. It is going to 
keep in the van of the foreign missionary 
movement. Let the churches pray for it 
the coming year as never before. Let 
them furnish it with all the resources it 
needs in order to continue and expand its 
work among the nations. 


Spain and Cuba 


Theoretically Spain must do one of 
three things with Cuba. She must con- 


make some satisfactory compromise. 


s But, practically, she can- 
Pit, and the objections to each 
courses of action also seem 
3¢ altogether, insuperable. 
180,000 soldiers to Cuba 
eighteen months. But 


wing that period that she is less 
vto prosecute a vigorous campaign 
en. Moreover, the com- 
the Spanish Liberals 
dL. General Weyler, who, 
however ineflicient, has represented the 
policy of ae mean that the hope- 
lessness of the struggle to conquer Cuba, 


‘as it has been carried on, is recognized in 


Spain. 
Yet the mother country has no idea of 


it, abandon the effort to conquer it, . 
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surrendering the colony. As it has been 
tersely said, ‘‘Spain now has nothing left 
except Cuba and honor.” Medizval, 
bankrupt and reft by internal differences 
although she is, the humiliation of sur- 
rendering Cuba to any other nation, or 
even to become independent, would be 
too galling to be borne. Probably it 
would lead to a war with us, unless our 
Government should display a refinement 
of diplomatic skill which few nations have 
had occasion to use. Indeed, it is frankly 
asserted that some of the shrewdest Span- 
ish leaders, foreseeing that Cuba must be 
lost, will try to involve their country in 
war with us. Assuming our victory, they 
hope to diminish the national humiliation 
by supplying the excuse that our superior 
force is too great to be overcome. 

The third alternative, compromise, is 
hardly more inviting to either side. To 
the Spaniard it will mean the continued 
recognition of Spanish supremacy. To 
the Cuban no concessions which involye 
this supremacy, in the only sense in which 
the Spanish nation understands it, will 
seem suflicient. He will insist on finan- 
cial independence of Spain. His oppress- 
ive tariffs and taxes, levied purely in the 
interest of the mother country, must be 
abolished. His island must be self-gov- 
erned in the main, and no longer be ruled 
by Spanish officials sent out merely to 
extort fortunes from the native born. It 
is almost impossible for Spaniard and 
Cuban to look at the subject from any 
common, or any practicable, point of 
view. 

The Spanish Liberals, who have just 
regained power, have a wise and able 
leader in Senor Sagasta. Undoubtedly 
he will do his best to delay a crisis until 
it can be delayed no longer. He already 
promises reforms in Cuba, and, no matter 
how small the chance of their amounting 
to anything, he must be given time to do 
what he can. This fact ought to influ- 
ence the action of our own Government. 
It is understood that our minister has 
called the attention of the Spanish pow- 
ers to the danger that public sentiment 
here may soon force the President’s hand 
unless the situation in Cuba improves 
radically. Congress is much more to be 
feared than public sentiment, and any 
action looking towards the annexation 
of Cuba by us would not be generally 
favored. But our commercial interests 
in Cuba are so considerable and our sym- 
pathies with the oppressed everywhere 
are so keen that, unless Spain either 
makes real progress soon in amending 
the Cuban situation or gives way to the 
Cubans, so that they may try to amend 
it, the United States may be forced to 
intervene in some form. That any other 
European nation will combine against us 
with Spain in that event, however, is 
most unlikely. 


Neighborly Duties 


“Who is my neighbor?” Any one 
who lives near me is the answer which 
naturally is givén first to this question 
and, so far as it goes, it is correct. But 
Jesus replied to the question in a broader 
sense. Any one, far or near, whom I can 
help, was the answer which he indorsed. 
All men are our neighbors in a true 
sense and he does not understand real 
neighborliness who is not touched by 
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any appeal of needy humanity which 
reaches him. Nevertheless no one of us 
can literally help everybody out of their 
troubles. Time and ability are lacking 
for that. The only aid which we often 
can give is sympathy. Fortunately that 
sometimes is more consoling than ma- 
terial help, although it cannot take its 
place. 

The question whether we ought to 
widen our acquaintance for the sake of 
being more neighborly is a large one and 
hard to be answered. Naturally we in- 
cline chiefly to know those whom we 
anticipate will prove most congenial. 
Towards others we feel more or less in- 
different. Is not the true answer to be 
found in noting the distinction between 
neighborly acquaintance and friendship ? 
It is possible to form, and even enjoy, ac- 
quaintance with persons with whom the 
closer tie which we call friendship, and 
which includes some community of opin- 
ion and spirit and some measure of inti- 
macy, hardly can be formed. But mere 
acquaintance may beget mutual respect, 
confidence and helpfulness. Surely we 
ought to be willing to know others to this 
degree, as opportunity offers, and such 
acquaintance often begets true friendship 
unexpectedly. 

True neighborliness means more than 
passive readiness to be of use when in- 
vited. It looks for opportunities and 
often tactfully makes them. It reaches 
out in the very spirit of Jesus to do good. 
It is careful to avoid giving offense. It 
takes account of prejudices and avoids an- 
tagonizing them needlessly. It cultivates 
peace and kindliness. And it abounds 
in readiness to be of use. One of the 
most neighborly persons whom we ever 
have known was a woman whose social 
station was much higher than that of any 
of those residing near her, but who ren- 
dered herself beloved and trusted by one 
and all of them by her unassuming, gen- 
uine and sympathetic interest in them as 
God’s children equally with herself. 


Current History 

Justice Field’s Retirement 

After a service of thirty-four years and 
seven months on the United States Su- 
preme bench, Justice Stephen J. Field is 
to retire on the first of December. Ina 
letter of farewell to his fellow-justices he 
indulges in some interesting reminis- 
cences, and quite justifiably calls atten- 
tion to the fact that his is the longest 
term of active service in the history of 
the Supreme Court, exceeding that of 
Chief-Justice Marshall by a few months. 
Justice Field is the son of Rey. David D. 
Field, a Congregational minister of Had- 
dam, Ct., where he was born in 1816, and 
is one of four well-known brothers, Cyrus, 
David Dudley and Henry being the others. 
He was one of the emigrants to California 
in the days of the gold excitement, and 
soon rose to be a member and chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the new 
State. Appointed by President Lincoln 
to the United States Supreme Court, his 
term of service covers the close of the 
war, the period of reconstruction and the 
more recent developments of industrial 
and social law. During his judicial ca- 
reer of forty years Justice Field has 
voiced the conclusions of the courts in 
over a thousand decisions, 620 of them in 
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the Supreme Court of the United States. 
As one of the founders of the State gov- 
ernment of California, as a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President, 
and again as a member of the electoral 
commission in the disputed election of 
Hayes and Tilden, Justice Field has had 
unusual prominence, even for a judge of 
the Supreme Court, in the most important 
affairs of the nation. 


Memorial to Francis A. Walker 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and its friends filled Music Hall in 
Boston, Oct. 14, in memorial of the late 
president of the institution, General 
Walker. Governor Wolcott and Senator 
Hoar were the orators of the evening. 
Soldier, lawyer, scholar, teacher, author, 
administrator—there was abundant ma- 
terial for eulogy in the life work remem- 
bered. After Governor Wolcott’s sketch 
of General Walker’s life work, Senator 
Hoar spoke from personal knowledge and 
affection of his character and services to 
the State and nation, referring to him as 
‘‘an admirable example, perhaps the best 
example Massachusetts has to offer in 
late years of a complete and rounded 
citizenship.”’ ‘‘The excellence and vari- 
ety of his work grow upon you as you 
study it,” he continued. ‘‘He was a more 
useful man and a safer guide than any 
man, with rare exception, that we have 
had of great and remarkable original 
genius. He was wise, industrious, con- 
scientious, patriotic, faithful and brave. 
He had an independent intellect, rendered 
prudent by a great modesty. He admin- 
istered with remarkable success the In- 
dian bureau, the census bureau twice un- 
der vastly different conditions, and a great 
college.’’ These are high words of praise, 
but the feeling of the audience and of the 
city was that they were well deserved. 


Death of Charles A. Dana 

A master of journalism died last Sun- 
day. Born in Hinsdale, N. H., Mr Dana 
left Harvard College to join the Brook 
Farm community, where he had his first 
lessons in newspaper work as assistant to 
George Ripley in editing the Harbinger. 
To him as much as to Horace Greeley 


-was due the success of the New York 


Tribune in the years before the war, but 
in 1862, after a quarrel with his chief, Mr. 
Dana left the Tribune and entered the 
service of the Government, rendering no- 
table service as Assistant Secretary of 
War by spending most of his time at the 
front and keeping the War Department 
and the President in touch with the army 
movements. After a little time in Chi- 
eago Mr. Dana returned to New 

where he purchased the Sun, of whiel 
has since been the editor ti 
He was a scholar, speaking.se 


who never allowed himself t 
or disturbed by responsibilitie 
decision or overwhelming work. 
the standard of English i 
point which made it 
intelligent readers, ho 
disagree with its pu S. 
With all this equipm of knowledge 
and experience fitting him for service, it 
must in all honesty be said that the Sun, 
as conducted by Mr. Dana, has been a de- 
moralizing force in American journalism 


es or opinio 


’ 
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and in many respects a hindrance to the 
best development of American life, and 
that for this it is impossible not to hold 
its chief owner and editor personally re- 
sponsible. Its mixture of fairness and 
deliberate perversion of the truth, its 
prostitution to the service of bosses and 
demagogues whom it openly defended 
after their real character was generally 
known, its shabby recurrence to personal 
hatreds, its cynical contempt for efforts 
looking to reform, its careful and witty 
catering to the lowest tastes df all classes 
which the ‘‘ yellow journalism” only car- 
ried out to its logical end, make a pitiful 
showing as the result of talents and in- 
dustry which, in their earlier use, accom- 
plished so much for the advance of a 
great cause and the good of the nation. 


The Fight in New York 

There.are now three tickets in the field 
which can show some reason for hoping 
to elect their candidate for mayor of the 
Greater New York, and four whose case 
is hopeless. No one who has really stud- 
ied the situation imagines that either the 
Social-Labor, Prohibition, Patrick Glea- 
son or Machine Republican ticket has a 
shadow of achance. Of the four General 
Tracy, the candidate of the Republican 
Machine, will poll most votes, but what 
he and his supporters really expect as the 
result of the election is shown by the fact 
that they are silent in regard to Tam- 
many, use Henry George as a bugbear to 
frighten timid citizens, and concentrate 
all their attacks upon Low. If the Repub- 
lican leaders had the slightest hope of suc- 
ceeding, they would turn their guns upon 
Tammany, whose candidate would in that 
case be their real opponent. A letter 
from Secretary Bliss, which seems to com- 
mit the national Administration to Gen- 
eral Tracy’s support, has awakened indig- 
nation and called out ominous references 
to the fate that overtook Judge Folger in 
similar conditions of attempted dictation. 
How bitter and reckless is the feeling of 
the Republican Machine leaders toward 
the Citizens’ Union is shown by the fact 
that they have tried every means to pre- 
vent its ticket from even appearing be- 
fore the public. The law of independent 
nominations, made purposely cumbersome 
in the interest of “‘ regularity,” requires a 
large number of signatures. The police 
board unanimously threw out the protest 
against the petition for the Citizens’ 
Union ticket, based upon charges against 
the- validity of its signatures, whereupon 
the Republican managers secured a tem- 
porary injunction from Judge Gaynor. 
pon the final hearing the judge decided 
favor of the validity of the ticket. 
is is his summing up of the situation 
ch made it necessary to enact the law: 
At the time our present election statute was 
5 ted, municipal government had gen- 
allen into the control of dishonest and 
al persons, who were mere politicians 
by trade, and without any lawful occupations 
and who had no interest in government or in 
politics, except to obtain opportunity to en- 
ch and aggrandize thems2lves by looting the 
public treasury. They obtained and held such 
control by means of their control of party or- 
ganizations and of a system of voting, which 
exposed the voter to the oversight and strong 
influence of such organizations at the polls. 
It was with the avowed purpose of helping 
the electors to lift government out of this eon- 
dition that our election statue was passed- 
Its object was to make independent nomina, 
tions and independent voting not only possible, 
but easy, to enable every one to vote freely ac- 
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cording to his manhood and conscience. Such 
object was expressed in its first title, which 
designated it as ‘‘an act to promote the inde 
pendence of voters at public elections.’’ 


Does the Republican party propose to 
use its influence to place the government 
of New York again in the control of such 
persons as Judge Gaynor describes ? 

Of the three parties which can show 
some substantial grounds for hope of 
carrying the election, the quality of Tam- 
many may be judged from the reported 
utterances of its candidate for district at- 
torney in New York, who in a campaign 
speech is said to have shouted, ‘‘To hell 
with reform!”’ to the undisguised delight 
of his listeners. Ex-Postmaster Dayton’s 
revolt against Boss Croker’s arbitrary 
and selfish tyranny has called out from 
him the most cynical confession of his 
dictatorship. ‘Mr. Dayton thought I 
was a very nice man,” he said, “‘ but now, 
because I did not see fit to have him nom- 
inated for judge of the Supreme Court, I 
am avery bad man.” As the Tammany 
ticket is what Croker “saw fit’’ it should 
be, so will the city government be if that 
ticket is elected. The Henry George 
ticket has been strengthened by the ac- 
cession of Mr. Dayton, who is popular in 
New York, and its leader commands an 
enthusiastic following, which, however, 
is made up of incongruous elements. It 
will hurt the Tammany ticket and per- 
haps the Tracy ticket also, but can hardly 
command votes enough to carry the elec- 
tion. The campaign of the Citizens’ Union 
is proceeding upon the same lines of per- 
sonal effort and teaching. Mr. Low’s 
speeches have been dignified and telling 
and have held to the one point of a busi- 
ness management of the great city, whose 
fate is to be determined at the election. 
The Greater New York, he insists, ought 
to be governed by its own citizens and 
not from an English race track or the 
Senate chamber in Washington. This 
shot has told, as is shown by General 
Tracy’s indignant, but unconvincing, pro- 
test. 

Political Happenings 

Indianapolis, which gave McKinley a 
majority of 6,000 last year, has just re- 
elected a Democratic mayor by a majority 
of 5,000. This is not, however, to be in- 
terpreted as a change of political senti- 
ment upon national questions. Mayor 
Taggart was re-elected upon his record of 
good service in administering the city 
government. Improvement and economy 
carried enough votes from their ordinary 


partisan allegiance to make sure of their 


continuance. In Kentucky the pro 
of Republican success seems good. 1] 
~ Massachusetts the popularity of Governo 

Wolcott puts the result beyond dow 
and the chief interest seems to 
relative proportions of the pa 
the silver (Williams) and gold 


letter, has offered to abdicate tig positich™ 
as leader of the Democratic party if h 
can thereby secure its union and the ad 


the Baltimore Sun. In Ohio Prenesvratic 
candidates for the legislature are pledging 
themselves not to vote for a millionaire 
as senator, a movement directed especially 


against Mr. McLean and Mr. Tom John-. 


ston, wealthy men who have been consid- 
ered probable candidates in case of Demo- 
cratic victory. 
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England and Silver Coinage 

The problem of silver is making trouble 
for the British Government. There can 
be no question of bimetallism for Eng- 
land, but there has been serious talk of 
the reopening of the Indian mint to the 
free coinage of silver as the price which 
might safely be paid for permanent set- 
tlement of a troublesome international 
question. Rumors of such action, to- 
gether with the determination, under im- 
probable hypothetical conditions, to keep 
a part of the Bank of England’s reserves 
in silver, have aroused a storm of pro- 
tests both in England and India, and thus 
put an end to the government’s willing- 
ness to coquet with the silver advocates 
of America and France. <A recent deci- 
sive Liberal majority in an election for 
member of Parliament in Wales, and the 
revolt of Lord Londonderry against the 
employers’ liability act and other meas- 
ures of social reform carried through by 
Mr. Chamberlain have further alarmed 
the Conservative leaders. A large in- 
crease of the army is to be proposed to 
Parliament at its next sitting. 


The Sultan’s Proposals for Crete 

The concert of Europe having admitted 
the sultan to equal rights and standing 
in the international family, he has now 
asserted his new position by proposing, 
in a circular note to the Powers, a settle- 
ment of the troubles in Crete. He pro- 
poses that. both the Christians and Mo- 
hammedans shall be disarmed by Turkish 
troops in co-operation with the interna- 
tional forces in command of a European 
general in the Turkish service, the ap- 
pointment by himself of a governor for 
the island and the formation of a corps of 
gendarmes. Immediate action, the cir- 
cular points out, is necessary. If the 
Powers, whose ships have thus far kept 
the sultan’s ships and troops from inter- 
fering in the island, allow any such ar- 
rangement they will only add another 
leaf to the sultan’s diplomatic crown. 
He is stillin Thessaly; if they allow him 
to creep back into Crete he will be the 
first Ottoman ruler since the retreat 
from Vienna, in 1688, who has come out 
of a war with Christians with an actual 
increase of territory and prestige. That 
his triumph has not in any way changed 
his mind in regard to the Armenians is 
indicated by a Constantinople dispatch to 
the London Chronicle, which asserts that 
he is making strenuous efforts to secure 
the withdrawal of American missionaries 
from the interior of Asia Minor, signifi- 

tly adding: ‘‘If his efforts should be 
1ece the policy of exterminating 


~“Asmie! ians could be accomplished 
rai x3 


fe enee awakened among the rul- 


J “con ide 
Se bys 


sinia by their victory over the 


den and the Indian 
£ Abyssinia. It is in- 
adic tribes of Mohamme- 
dans, who object’ to the intrusion of 
strangale and are hereditary enemies of 
their Christian neighbors, the Abyssin- 
ians, though nearly of the same blood. 
The Abyssinian energy, which had been 
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counted on as a possible element of trou- 
ble for the British in their taking over 
of Kassala from Italy and their advance 
into the Soudan, will now be turned from 
the northern to the southern frontier. 
Perhaps this defeat had something to do 
with the readiness shown by the emperor 
in coming to an understanding with the 
British recently. The possession of many 
Italian rifles by the Somalis whom Mr. 
Stanford saw was a confirmation of the 
Abyssinian defeat. 


NOTES 


The pretty and historic town of Windsor, 
N. 8., has been almost completely destroyed 
by fire. A number of lives were lost and 2,000 
people will be left homeless and in want. 


The Triton, a transport steamer, with a 
company of Spanish soldiers on board, has 
been lost off the coast of Cuba. She started 
out very heavily laden and foundered in a 
heavy sea with the loss of nearly every soul 
on board. 


The policy of commercial reciprocity has 
been recognized by the President in the ap- 
pointment of John A. Kasson of Iowa as spe- 
cial commissioner to negotiate commercial 
arrangements with other nations under the 
provisions of the Dingley Bill. 


The king of Korea has proclaimed himself 
emperor. This amounts to a declaration of 
Korean independence. The new emperor, hav- 
ing adopted a title equal to that of the mon- 
archs of China, Japan and Russia, gives 
notice that he has put an end, so far as he 
can, to all claims of authority over him. 


Austria demands investigation and repara- 
tion for the miners shot at Hazleton. What 
action the Government will take depends 
upon the report of Governor Hastings of 
Pennsylvania to whom the complaint has been 
referred. As Austria will probably be persist- 
ent in its claim for indemnity, whatever the 
governor may report, the matter may be a 
troublesome one for the State Department. 


The death of Admiral Worden in Washing- 
ton, Oct. 18, recalls, perhaps, the most stirring 
incident of the war—the first great battle be- 
tween ironclads, in which he, in command of 
the Monitor, defended the remnant of the 
wooden fleet in Hampton Roads and drove 
the Merrimac into that retirement from which 
she never emerged. No naval officer of the 
grade of lieutenant ever had a better chance 
to show bravery and skill, and the use he made 
of it justified the special resolution of thanks 
by Congress and his rapid promotion in the 
service. 

The court of arbitration, which is to deter- 
mine the boundary line between Venezuela 
and British Guiana, has been completed by 
the selection of Professor Maertens, a Russian 
jurist and writer on international law, as its 
president. Great Britain and Venezuela sub- 
mitted lists of men whose appointment would 
be acceptable to them, and Professor Maer- 
tens’s name was the only one appearing upon 
both lists. He is professor of international 
law in the University of St. Petersburg and 
an adviser of the Russian Foreign Office. The 
court will meet in Paris some time next year, 


A complimentary banquet to President 
Faure, in commemoration of his recent visit to 
Russia, was given last week by the merchants 
and manufacturers of France, and served 
to mark the general public satisfaction with 
the incidents and results of that visit. Presi- 
dent Faure in his speech congratulated the 
country on the success and permanence of the 
republic: 

It has known how to prove that the republi- 
can institutions to which it is unalterably at- 
tached guarantee peace at home and insure 
abroad that continuity of views and inten- 
tions failing which nothing can be solidly 
and durably established—an epoch, a new be- 
ginning, which will be prolonged well beyond 
the end of our century. It seems as if it ought 
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to definitely fix the destinies of the nations of 
old Europe and determine their respective po- 
sitions in the world. 


In Brief 


In some railway stations in Germany, where 
many crowd the trains at certain hours of the 
day, each one helps himself to his ticket. 
There are a number of automatic boxes where, 
by dropping in a coin equal to the fare, a 
ticket drops out. The device saves crowding 
and delay. Why not adopt it here? 


The librarian of Doane College wishes to 
complete files of a number of periodicals, such 
as the North American Review, Forum, ete. 
Those who have back numbers of any valua- 
ble magazines which they would like to con- 
tribute where they will be of service may 
write to the librarian, W. E. Jillson, Crete, 
Neb. 


The Interior says that ‘‘the Usher Chronol- 
ogy ought no longer to be printed in the mar- 
gins of our Bibles.’’ We are not sure about 
that. It is incorrect. But after the time of 
Abraham it is approximately correct, and 
with that understanding, until scholars are 
agreed on data more accurate, it is not a little 
help in reading Scripture history to be able 
to mark the differences of time from one event 
to another. 


The churches called to meet in council at 
Chicago, Oct. 26, by Dr. C. O. Brown‘and the 
Bay Conference, have accepted the invitation 
with the exception of the First of Columbus, 
O. In place of that the Grand Avenue of Mil- 
waukee has been invited. It seems, therefore, 
to be settled that the council will be held. 
Rey. Messrs. J. K. McLean, G. B. Hatch and 
C. R. Brown will be present to represent the 
Bay Conference. 


Princeton Inn, whose license to sell liquor 
was obtained through the signatures of some 
members of the faculty of Princeton Univer- 
sity, is to have a place in the program of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly next, year. 
The synod of Indiana has petitioned the as- 
sembly to make such a deliverance as will 
free the church at large from the charge of 
*‘being compromised with the horrible erim- 
inality of intemperance.” 


The Boston ministers had a pleasant sur- 
prise last Monday morning on entering Pil- 
grim Hall. A portrait of Dr. Quint was be- 
fore them on the platform so lifelike that it 
almost seemed as if he were there in person, 
as he loved to be in other days. The picture 
was painted by Mr. Charles Ackerman Jack- 
son and, with portraits of Phillips Brooks, 
Drs. A. J. Gordon and C. A. Bartol, may be 
seen at his studio, 372 Boylston Street. 


We can hardly believe that the social organ- 
izations started by Mr. Debs seriously propose 
to inaugurate a crusade to use thn public 
schools to promulgate their ideas. But it is 
stated in the newspapers that this movement 
is already under way in Kansas. The public 
school and the post office are the most sensi- 
tive points of the body politic, and any party 
which undertakes to subordinate them to its 
uses challenges a public sentiment which 
thus far has never failed to win the victory. 


Paul Revere was not only a goldsmith and 
engraver, but also operated a foundry where 
church bells and cannon were cast. This fact 
has just been recalled by the discovery at 
Longmeadow of papers written by Jabez Col- 
ton, a Yale graduate of 1775, who was the anti- 
quarian of that locality. Two of the papers 
just found are bills of sale from Paul Revere 
to the Longmeadow church, one given in 1810, 
the other in 1816, and both setting forth the 
services rendered by him in first furnishing 
and then in casting the church’s bell. 
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Edward Everett Hale is always saying 
something original and the counsel which he 
gave the other day to some recent graduates of 
a Massachusetts college deserves to be widely 
circulated. He told them to strive for three 
things each day: first, to spend as much time 
as possible in the open air; second, to come 
under the influence of a superior person; and 
third, to touch elbows with the rank and file. 
He told his hearers when they had suc- 
ceeded in carrying out those three injunctions 
to come back to him and he would give them 
something more to do. 


The fourth Sunday of October has come to 
be recognized as Prison Sunday and gives an 
opportunity for remembering a class of men 
who are peculiarly imneed of sympathy and 
help. Whether the door of the prison shall 
open upon the ways of honesty or crime is an 
important question for the released prisoner, 
but also for the community and the church. 
The Massachusetts Prison Association offers 
for free distribution a variety of documents in 
answer to the question why good citizens 
should be interested in bad ones, which may 
be procured by writing to its office in Boston. 


Prof. 8. C. Smith of the University of Min- 
nesota, speaking at the Interstate Civic-phil- 
anthropic Congress, held in Battle Creek, 
Mich., recently, put the burning question of 
municipal ownership of lighting plants and 
street transportation clearly. ‘The ques- 
tion,” he said, “‘is not so much a question of 
finance as it is one of morals. Municipal 
ownership is a question of muncipal virtue.’’ 
Exactly so! And therefore to leave city gov- 
ernments to become footballs for self-seeking 
politicians is to postpone the time when munic- 
ipal ownership will be safe and profitable for 
the people. 


The name of Thomas Moore is omitted from 
the roll of poets on the wall of the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, andLone of the 
reasons given is that he wrote poems libeling 
Americans. So he did, but he afterwards 
said, “Few errors I regret more sincerely 
than the rashness I was guilty of in publish- 
ing those erude and boyish tirades against the 
Americans.’’? Thomas Moore is not the only 
man who has had occasion to say with David, 
“Remember not the sins of my youth.’”’ Per- 
haps Americans could not better prove his 
tirades unjust than by accepting his apology 
and forgiving him. 

It is often said that Congregational churches 
seek Methodist ministers because they have 
had their gifts as preachers better developed 
in Methodist schools than is done by our the- 
ological seminaries for their students. The 
Western Christian Advocate says that one 
reason why splendid young men turn away 
from the Methodist ministry is because thor- 
oughly prepared and successful men are oe 
held down to salaries of $600 or $800 a ' 
nied the promotion to which they are.e 
Here are two hints which both de 
may well take for the conservi 
fulness of their ministry. 


— 


A Unitarian church in 
prayer from its public exe 
pastor thinks public prayer 
come a perfunctory perf 
it would be if led by a m 
it. It is not stated whether h 
expressions of prayer co 
whether the Psalms, m 
are ever read. But the 
not an anomaly. No p 
in the First Christian S 
except that the Lord’s 
explanations interspers 
Mrs. Eddy. Whether these are addressed to 
God or the congregation it is difficult to deter- 
mine. 
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It has been said that ministers who preach 
against the violation of the Sabbath often come 
to the editors of daily papers, Sunday after- 
noon, and beg that their sermons may be 
printed in full Monday morning, when they 
know that this requires Sunday labor. This 
is not true of many ministers. We know of 
some who have been importuned to give the 
reporter their manuscripts Sunday afternoon 
and have declined to do anything to inerease 
the labor performed on Sunday. Of course 
no one can prevent stenographers from tak- 
ing notes or from publishing them. But it~ 


+ is doing ministers a wrong to accuse them of 


being so anxious to appear in print that they ~*- 
advocate a course of action in their pulpits 
for others which they themselves refuse to 
follow. 


An idea appears to exist among many young 
and inexperienced persons that reverence is 
a quality which belongs only to the weak. 
Strong men do not think so. For example, - 
Senator Hoar, in his address at the Boston 
meeting in memory of Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
late president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, said of him: 


No man who knew General Walker will 
doubt that his spirit was a devout and reli- 
gious spirit. He had a reverence for human- 
ity, a reverence for truth and a reverence for 
the Author of truth. He never taught his 
pupils here, or in the larger and wider school 
in which he was called in his age to be a great 
teacher, that anything should impair the au- 
thority of spiritual laws; that “by unlocking 
the gates of sense and the kindling of agreater 
natural light anything of incredulity or intel- 
lectual night should grow up in their minds 
toward divine mysteries.” He did not exalt 
science above faith, or intellectual attainment 
above moral character. 


Most Americans who have studied the ques- 
tion of home rule. for Ireland wished for its 
success chiefly, if at all, we suppose, in order 
to disengage Irish-American interest from 
British politics. According to Mr. Redmond, 
the leader of the Parnellite wing of the home 
rule party, its dissensions have already pro- 
duced this result in part. Ata convention of 
the Irish Independent League in Dublin re- 
cently he said that when the Dillonites re- _ 
jected Parnell “they alienated the United 
States, thus killing the goose which laid the 
golden egg.’’ How the Irish-Americans will 
relish being compared to a goose we do not 
know, but we are sure that their future as 
Americans is more important to them than 
any carefully nursed and cherished hatred of 
England can be. If the descendants of Irish 
emigrants continue to hate the English, by 
parity of reasoning the descendants of Eng- 
lish emigrants ought to hate the Irish. Does 
the fact that they do not hate them indicate a 
moral superiority, or merely a more thoroughly 
established home feeling in America? 


It is in the small Protestant Episcopal dio- 
ceses of the West that genuine up-to-date 


.™“ Gatholicity ’ makes its finest showing, and 


en they do a thing they know how to adver- 
seit. The diocese of Milwaukee, for exam- 
e,.has just amended its constitution by 
¢ out the words, ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal 
and inserting in their place, “‘ The 
and somebody has telegraphed it all 
6 country as a prophecy of what the 
We looked for 


quarter and are only sorry for the churches of 
Wisconsin that it should have happened there, 


‘The grounds of unity are deeper than the 


grounds of schism, and as these brethren who 


= have cut themselves off from a distinctive 


name are still living in the everyday world it 
must be hard to have to do with them and not 
know what to call them. We do not doubt 
that they are conscientious, these brethren 
who used to have a name, but it does not seem 
to have occurred to them that they are making 
themselves just a trifle ridiculous by their self- 
conceit, 
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The Struggle for Character * 


““My impression is,’’ wrote a clergy- 
man to me recently, “that your vocation 
tends to shut you in, so that you have 
hardly a fair chance to see the scope of 
life.’ I wrote back that I inclined to 
think he had gotten a wrong impression. 
The minister, for instance, if he does all 
his pastoral calling, must come in touch 
mostly with people such as are in his 
special sort of church, or as he thinks 
likely to be won into it. What limit is 
there in the life of the newspaper man? 
Yesterday he interviewed a divine from 
Glasgow on Calvinism; today he attended 
a murder trial; tomorrow he will sit on 
the commodore’s tug and watch a yacht 
race in the harbor. Daily he meets per- 
sons in all walks of life, from all parts of 
the world, representing all shades of 
thought, belief, hope and despondency. 
He must enter appreciatively enough 
into the view of each of these to reflect, 
not literally—for space forbids—but in 
spirit what they tell him. He must in- 
stinctively perceive what manner of man 
is informing him that he may believe this 
one and discredit this other, lest the 
paper be led into libel suits. He shall 
describe the funeral of a Phillips Brooks 
with simple taste and moving dignity, the 
speech of a Bourke Cockran so as to 
thrill the reader and start tears at men- 
tion of the flag, the circus so children 
will tease to be taken. Like a honeybee 
he flits here and there in many fields. 
The newspaper man has a chance to see 
all there is to be seen and learn some- 
thing of all there is to be learned. 

Yet there is another view of his life, 
which is perhaps the side the preacher 
was thinking of. For like the bee again, 
it takes him a definite time to learn from 
which flower he can get the most honey. 
If his life is broad, the greater part of it 
is pretty shallow; this dipping just a little 
into many subjects and then leaving 
them does not constitute the most real 
- breadth. Nowisita help or a hindrance 
in character building? I think the ‘‘dip- 
ping” procers is a help. As the college 
man, who, instead of electing a special 
course, takes his medicine along with the 
rest, may discover he isa born chemist, or 
physician, or botanist, or electrician, just 
so in the field of journalism there are 
many sub-divisions, each of which con- 
stitutes an acre of itself. For, as in all pro- 
- fessions, in journalism this is a day of 
specialists, and it is in letting a man find 
out, or his editor find out for him, what 
special field he is best fitted for that the 
wonderfully tense and varied life has its 
yalue. Some men that do not become ed- 
itors or specialists remain general report- 
ers and attain high names as such, but 
most become ‘‘City Hall men,” ‘“‘ Wash- 
ington men,” or “marine men,” and do 
little else. Such a one learns the ropes, 
makes his friends and settles down in one 
place, assured of a position till the next 
“shake up,” which may never come. 

Now while our reporter is passing 


through the dipping stage something else . 


* The second article in a series beginning Oct. 14. 
Following will be articles on the collegian, the 
sailor, the business woman, the policeman and 
others. 


Il. The Journalist 
By FRANK W. Noxon 


is coming to him beside the experience 
that makes him valuable at the office. 
This shifting about and learning the 
thoughts of many diverse minds, delivered 
chiefly by the leaders of the movements 
represented and so impressed for all they 
are worth, does not conduce to any sort 
of orthodoxy. When at last there is a 
settling down into the specialty, there is 
likely to be no corresponding settling 
down in matters of religion. 

Think of a young man, a member of a 
church and a regular attendant at it, 
who enters for the first time into the em- 
ploy of anewspaper. For the first three 
weeks he may spend the chureh hours of 
Sunday at work; the fourth Sunday he 
is sent to report a sermon by an ingen- 
ious and persuasive heterodox preacher ; 
the fifth he is ‘let off,’’ and maybe he 
goes to his own church. It has been my 
observation, as well as my experience, 
that before the end of the first year he 
has outgrown the church-going habit. His 
associates are several years farther along 
in the process, and he drifts at last into a 
state of indifference, respectful or scoffing 
according to his nature. 

With this indifference does not neces- 
sarily come a lapse into low living. There 
is no reason why a newspaper man should 
be more sorely beset with temptations 
than any other fellow, and it has been my 
observation he is not. I drank my first 
glass of lager in getting evidence to close 
up an outlaw saloon (and we closed it), 
but I have never been accused of con- 
tracting the liquor habit from that. 
When the editor is not sure his man will 
be at the banquet hall when the speeches 
are made, it makes little difference to him 
that the account will be brilliant in case 
the man happens to be sober enough to 
get there and write it. Sobriety counts 
in newspaper work as it does everywhere 
else. 

In the broader phases of character, as- 
suming a man to be at least sober and 
decent, how tremendously do integrity 
and uprightness avail! It is a sad story 
about the son of a distinguished Amer- 
ican author, then dead, who presumed on 
his name to gain access to the dinner 
table of a lately returned American min- 
ister and afterward published all the ex- 
tremely personal and private things the 
diplomat had confidingly said about the 
foreign court he had just left. It was a 
bitter pill for other journalists to swal- 
low. The man himself will scarcely win 
back his fair name. 

- Just reflect for a moment on the amount 
of political gossip from Washington that 
appears in a year in your newspaper. 
Where does it come from? Who is 
the “very highest authority’ on which a 
statement is made? Who is this ‘‘ West- 
ern senator” that is reported. to have 
said he thought this and that about the 
Cuban revolt ? Do these public men really 
confide to these reporters their reputa- 
tions, their honor, their very political ex- 
istence? Yes, they do. Having tried his 
man, the politician talks with him freely, 
so he may understand every phase of the 
question in point, and then tells him just 


show much to publish. 


Any correspond- 
ent of experience carries about in his 
head a great number of important facts 
he does not print, and maybe never will. 
He has a faith to keep, and he must keep 
it if he would stay in the business. A 
representative in Congress must know 
beyond reasonable doubt that the man he 
tells compromising facts is absolutely to 
be trusted, not only as to his honesty but 
as to his keen understanding of the rela- 
tion of facts to a general situation, and 
to his good sense and discretion. 

After all, say what you will, jokingly 
or seriously, about all reporters being 
liars, the fact remains few of them can 
afford to be liars for any length of time. 
The papers that pay best demand strict 
truth and all of it. It may be a biased 
coloring of facts may be permitted for 
partisan ends, but the facts must be 
there. If the reporter tells his paper a 
lie in the interest of its party, how does 
the editor know he will not lie sometime 
onamatter that jeopards the good name 
of the paper? To the newspaper man 
there is every inducement to be honest, 
accurate, sober, faithful and industrious. 
Men of other sorts have succeeded, but 
only rarely. 

[have referred to the making of friends. 
The man that masters a department 
makes friends. That means he has on 
his list men who look out for his inter- 
ests, and see that when there is a bit of 
news he gets it. In return for this they 
are treated gently in hiscolumn. So far 
the reporter is working in the interest of 
his paper. But suppose a critic of the 
plays, for example, wins a name for him- 
self so what he writes has weight as com- 
ing from him. It may readily be seen 
there would be a temptation to an actor 
to ask the critic to his country home for 
a week, or to introduce him into some 
choice society, or to hand him a fat 
green wad. Of course the value of the 
favorable criticism, aside from its inter- 
nal marks of sincerity, lies in the reputa- 
tion of the writer for incorruptibility— 
if he loses that on any decent journal he 
cannot even command his salary. 

One day a Cincinnati editor summoned 
the head of his woman’s page. ‘“‘ Miss 
Gowns,” he said, ‘‘I have something un- 
pleasant to say to you. It has been called 
to my attention that you seem to dress a 
great deal better than any girl could on 
your salary. We can’t have that.” The 
girl began crying, and confessed she had 
been doing favors for a certain dry goods 
firm, which franked her dressmaking bills 
in payment. She would describe a suit, 
one material for which could be bought 
only at the store where she had the ar- 
rangement. Other merchants had caught 
her at it, and reported the matter to the 
business office of the paper. A financial 
editor is in position to get points in ad- 
vance on the stock market, and gamble 
onasure thing. In other words, a writer 
for the press has it in his power to sell 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising 
to people willing to pay hundreds for it. 
How many men thus cheat their employ- 
ers cannot be known. 
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As in all departments of activity, so in 
journalism it is reasonable to suspect 
that every beginner starts out in the 
hope of some day reaching the top. Few 
of them do, but of the general managers 
who control their organs there is appar- 
ently a large majority who started an- 
swering telephone calls. A reporter has 
worked his way through subordinate 
desks to a commanding position, has put 
his savings with outside contributions, 
and become the head of the concern. 
What then? Suppose the paper is in a 
Republican town, and the Democrat State 
committee, wanting an organ there, fur- 
nishes a large share of those outside con- 
tributions, becomes, that is, a large part- 
ner in the business. Is the editor justi- 
fied, as a mere business transaction, in 
doing the will of that State committee? 
Suppose now things shift so the Republi- 
can State committee gets that stock. 
The paper flops. Is the editor still justi- 
fied, though his present attitude stultifies 
him in things he has said before? It 
may be said that he is but a servant; the 
opinion he expresses is the opinion of a 
majority of stockholders, just as a candi- 
date for office stands on a platform drawn 
up by the majority influence in a party 
convention. The point is, does he strug- 
gle and save and plan and watch to get 
control of things himself, and having 
done that does he fight true to himself? 
That is his struggle for character. 

On the other hand, when it becomes an 
established fact that the paper cannot be 
bought, the confidence of advertisers in 
the character and size of its circulation 
will bring greater returns than the sub- 
sidies of men with axes to grind. A great 
newspaper is a much greater thing than 
any one man, even if he did make it. 
There is an authority in the printed word; 
there is a permanence in the solid type; 
there is a dignity of the impersonal utter- 
ance that carries with it a weight too 
great to be used for mean ends. If an 
editor has brilliant faculties, rare talent 
for holding the interest of his readers and 
persuading them of his ingenuousness, 
who shall say he may do what he will 
with his own? 

Every day I read a certain journal, 
nearly every page of it, because it says 
its say incomparably. Now and again it 
seizes on the strong point of an opponent 
and gives him high credit, only to be- 
labor him in the next column with the 
additional force of this apparent honesty 
and fairness. If it is on the wrong side 
of a question, and I think it often is, it 
gives too many excellent, telling reasons 
for its view to admit of the charge of 
obstinate partisanship. The reading is a 
subtle delight. Yet one that thinks can- 
not become thoroughly familiar with its 
habits without perceiving that the most 
savage vindictiveness, the bitterest per- 
sonal spite, the pettiest vengefulness on 
the one side and the baldest favoritism 
on the other are behind much, very much, 
of the brilliant writing. And I read it 
every day. Hundreds of thousands read 
it so. 

Ah, think of the place in American 
journalism, politics and life there is wait- 
ing for a man of that humor, that wit, 
that keenness, that fascination, that san- 
ity, that vigor, that cosmopolitan breadth, 
that genius for leadership, if such a one 
is to be found, who will bid his engines 
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throb for one sole end—to make that pa- 
per a public institution, not a private 
flail! 


As a Leaf 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Cool nights and sunlit days, sky and 
air spaces tender with brooding haze, 
meadows green with the new growth in- 
duced by oft recurring summer rains, 
slow ripening of leaves that grow to vivid 
color first at the marsh edges and along 
the streams, then climb the hillsides, a 
sense of loss and of transition more than 
outweighed by the delight of sudden gain 
—this is October. 

Now in the countryside the last are 
first, the first are last. The summer 
lording elms are rusty brown and faded 
yellow, but the sumacs burn with deep 
and brilliant red. All the color power of 
the grape is thrown into its harvested 
or withering clusters, but the Virginia 
creeper hangs its torches out from crag 
and wall. The asters have changed their 
purples for dull browns and greens, but 
the trailing dewberry vines dominate the 
roadsides with crimson lines. The birch 
and the maple and the oak, undistinguished 
all summer in the forest masses, now pro- 
claim themselves on every hillside and in 
every valley, and the tawny bronze of the 
ash leaves, reluctant to part with their 
last tinge of green, holds_the eye with a 
subdued and mysterious beauty. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that this 
October glory of the trees is, after all, a 
funeral garb, a triumphal robe in which 
the leaf goes contented to unnoticed sleep. 
The branch withdraws nourishment from 
its veins and builds a wall of brittle cells 
behind it so that while it hangs it has al- 
ready ceased to be a living partner in the 
tree, but the tree does not withdraw the 
elements of beauty. How does the leaf 
store up these vivid dyes, these elements 
of splendor which it never uses until its 
work is done? Is there some prescience 
of the end gathering and retaining these 
reserves of potential color from the hour 
the bud unfolds? They serve no purpose 
of attraction for the winged folk who 
carry pollen from flower to flower as the 
colored petals of the blossoms do. Fu- 
neral, not bridal, ornaments, they come 
when the leaf’s purpose as sifter of -the 
atmosphere for the necessary elements of 
the tree’s life is wholly at an end. 

The leaf buds would ripen, the tree en- 
dure the winter and resume its life with 
the return of spring as wellif the green 
leaf dropped unchanged in color from the 
bough the moment that its work is done. 
So far as we can see they have their ele- 
ment of use altogether outside the area of 
the tree’s necessity. They are hints of 
God’s delight in making beauty and of 
man’s capacity for enjoyment in that 
world above utility which we callart. It 
is here, in song or picture, that man 
comes nearest the creative work of God, 


and looking out upon these forests clad — 


in overwhelming, but from the lower 
point of view unnecessary, beauty we feel 
that we are looking on the art of God. 
Now comes the delight of quiet days, 
when all the world seems waiting. Every 
still reach of the brook, every forest shel- 
tered bay of lake or river reflects a soft- 
ened image of the splendor that hangs 
over it. The spirit of autumn seems to 


'' 
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linger in the forest glades, where every 
tree awaits his coming. It is a pageant 
of fruition, a last review of the innumer- 
able companies of forest leaves, which 
have served their one campaign and are 
to be mustered out and dismissed to their 
long home. Unseen in the warm, brood- 
ing silence, the spirit of the time goes by. 
The few leaves that come fluttering down 
have waited for him, and now with free 
consent withdraw from their places in 
the ranks. No zephyr stirs them, no 
frost gnaws at the cells that hold them 
to the bough. It is simply that their 
work is done, their time has come, the 
links that bound them are relaxed and 
they are ready. Every crimson maple 
leaf upon the sod, every touch of red or 
gold afloat upon the river pools, is a wit- 
ness of the leaf’s free consent to the end- 
ing of its service. 

Or, on a frosty morning, the northwest 
wind is blowing cool and clear. Every 
breath is an inspiration. The hills are 
blue as never in the summertime. The 
singing of the stream along its rocky bed 
is joined by the more broken music of the 
stirring tree tops. The wood trails are 
already hidden by the fallen leaves, the 
lake is a silver shield cut with innumera- 
ble arrow points of light. In hurrying 
companies the leaves come wafting down 
and whirl and dance toward shelter. On 
such a morning it is joy enough to be 
alive. To the,stirring blood no thought 
of sorrow comes. If we fade as the leaves 
fade, at least we may endeavor to live 
after the fashion of the leaf’s usefulness 
and with something of the leaf’s depart- 
ing beauty crowning the free consent of 
our mustering out. 


What a Secretary Would Do if 
: He Were a Pastor 


BY REV. W. F.. MC MILLEN, CHICAGO 

In The Congregationalist, Sept. 16, one 
of. the topics suggested as worthy of dis- 
cussion at the fall meetings was, How to 
carry on our beneyolent work so as to se- 
cure the intelligent support of all our 
membership. As a rule the people are 
willing. What they need is intelligent 
leadership. Naturally they look to the 
pastor for this. Instances can be given 
of both large and small churches where 
pastors have failed, and a very ordinary 
layman has taken up this work and sue- 
ceeded admirably and in spite of cireum- 
stances, and it proved a great blessing to 
the church. An intelligent, systematic, 
persistent yet reasonable leadership will 
do the business. Some one has said a re- 
vival of religion will do it. This will help 
greatly, but even then a courageous, care- 
fully-planned and businesslike direction 
will be necessary. 

Many people have a wrong conception 
of the work of the church. It is at least 
threefold. (1) That which pertains to the 
given local church—its membership—to 
see that each individual member makes 
the church feel the power which his ac- 
cession ought to bring. Good leadership 
is essential. 
population within the bounds of its legit- 
imate parish. So many fields are not 
worked to the full; half, sometimes more 
than half, of the people untouched. Jesus 
said, “Beginning at Jerusalem.” This 
increases the numerical and financial 
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strength and spiritual power of the 
church. Work the field thoroughly, breth- 
ren. Get the whole church to help you. 
“Organize and plan for this and large re- 
sults will follow in all departments of 
your church work. If you sow sparingly 
you shall reap also sparingly. Many a 
church is small because it was started on 
that plan and remained so. Cast the net 
on the other side of the ship and see what 
the yield will be. God is in his church 
with his people. Let us believe it, and 
act accordingly, and act at once, for the 
time is short. : 

(8) The next step, and which we have 
been taking all the time, is the evangeliz- 
ing of the whole world, for the field is the 
world. Christ said, ‘“‘Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations.” This is the great com- 
mission, and here is the true motive for 
missions. It is my humble opinion that 
our missionary societies will never get 
the money needed to evangelize the world 
through the method, or by making the 
plea, of debt. Men will see and feel the 
need and respond liberally, both rich and 
poor alike, when the deep and _ heart- 
searching power of the atonement of 
Christ on the cross becomes a part of 
them. It should be preached earnestly 
and more constantly. It will move men 
to prompt action and to large and gener- 
ous doing and giving. They will go deeper 
into their pockets, and sacrifice will be an 
element in their giving. 

Pastors say they cannot get in so many 
collections. “‘Six orseven are too many.” 
There are fifty-two Sundays in the year. 
Set apart six of them, one for each one 
of our six national societies, you will then 
have forty-six left for other things. At 
‘this set time make a strong, honest effort, 
one that will be fair to your people and 
to the society for which the collection is 
taken. Our societies are the best chan- 
nels for our benevolences. Denomina- 
tional loyalty and the kingdom of Christ 
demand that we should provide for them 
first. 

Then with a fixed time for both church 
and Sunday school, and a definite plan, 
systematically and vigorously pushed, one 
_ that solicits the interest of every church 
member whose gift may be never so 
small, with a larger conception of the 
church and its work within itself, the 
community and the world, the pastor 
leading on fearlessly, we shall have the 
blessing of Almighty God, the treasuries 
of our various societies will be replen- 
ished and the gospel shall speed on its 
way to the ends of the earth. 

You may say that this is easier said 
than done, but it has been done, and is 
being done in many of the churches of 
our land today, and can and ought to be 
done by them all, both large and small. 


Early Signs of Good Things 


There is developed in many of our churches 
a marked interest in the intensifying of spirit- 
ual life. Sermons, topics for conferences and 
special services strike this particular note. 
Coming thus early in the church year, it is a 
harbinger, a rich experience of grace for the 
winter months. It seems to indicate a turn 
of attention from the over-emphasized social 
function in numerous churches to the actual 
mission and message of the gospel to the indi- 
vidual members. One conference—the Essex 
South, Massachusetts—had for its theme ata 
morning session this week, The More Abun- 
dant Life. After an address indicating what 
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this is, the topic was furthur considered in its 
effects upon Our Knowledge of God’s Will and 
the Interpretation of Scripture, upon Individ- 
ual Power and Service, Organized Church 
Methods and Benevolence. Opening Sunday 
afternoon and continuing through the week, 
Congregational and Baptist churches of Ando- 
ver are united in special meetings for the 
quickening of Christian life and_ service. 
Among the speakers announced are: Professor 
Churchill, Dr. A. H. Plumb, Mrs. A. J. Gor- 
don, Dr. A. T. Pierson, Rey. Messrs. John 
Barstow and H. J. White, and Miss E. S. 
Tobey. Ls 


The California Association 


At beautiful Santa Cruz, eighty-five miles 
south of San Francisco, this association gath- 
ered on the first week in October for its forty- 
first annual meeting. This church also has 
just finished twoscore years of life aid the 
facts that the Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
was born here in 1873 and the California 
H. M.S. ten years later began operations in 
Santa Cruz, gave an element of historic fitness 
to the occasion. No less than 180 representa- 
tives were registered. A devotional hour 
early in the proceedings gave, as a keynote, 
‘““Christ within you,’’ which was emphasized 
by the able sermon from Prof. R. R. Lloyd, 
showing The Harmony of Paul with Jesus. 

For the first time in its history the associa- 
tion was called to order by another than Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D. This veteran of Congre- 
gationali m was present, however, and entered 
heartily into the proceedings. Rey. E. D. Hale, 
a graduate of our seminary, now the faithful 
pastor at Niles and Decoto, was chosen mod- 
erator and Rey. E. Lyman Hood of Berkeley, 
scribe. 

The leading thought of the several sessions 
was A Conquering Church. Papers of merit 
were read upon The Ruling Ideas in the 
Church, The Spirit of Churchmanship in the 
Chureh, The Catholic Spirit in the Church 
and The Influence of the World upon the 
Church. Emphasis was laid upon bringing 
men one by one to the Saviour, while the 
molding of society was insisted upon as the 
duty of the hour. Fortunately, a happy climax 
was presented by Rev. C. R. Brown of Oak- 
land on Thursday evening when, speaking 
upon The Regeneration of Social Life, he 
showed that the desired result will come 
through the union of both methods. On Fri- 
day morning an open parliament gave oppor- 
tunity for a score or more of men and women 
to voice their conviction as to The Most Im- 
portant Questions Touching the Church To- 
day. Some of these were: The Family Altar, 
the Scriptures, the Children, Pentecostal En- 
duement. 

The women had their hour. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. H. E. Jewett, the W. B. P., 
rejoicing over a year rich in fruitful work, 
presented Mrs. -Dr. Peek of China, The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union turned the 
attention of the assembly, through Mrs. Ed- 
wards of San José, to the new movement in- 
augurated in her church. All missionary 
effort is in charge of one organization, com- 
posed of both men and women and known as 
The Kingdom Extension Society. It has 
more members than formerly were in the sev- 
eral societies, and has recently closed its first 
year with larger receipts than ever before in 
its missionary history. The idea is growing. 
Oakland, First, and San Francisco, First, are 
falling inline. , 

This leads to what fittingly may be termed 
the characteristic feature of the meeting. It 
was eminently missionary, and this not be- 
cause we were favored with an unusual num- 
ber of workers from abroad, nor because we 
were made glad by the presence of one or 
“more secretaries from the East, but owing to 
the fact that the local representatives of our 
missionary societies came with words full of 
cheer and hopefulness. The Sunday School 
Society assured us of improvement in litera- 
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ture; Dr. Pond announced joyfully that the 
Chinese Mission House is now a reality; the 
American Board had saved thousands of dol- 
lars through the wise management of its local 
agent; the Building Society declared the out- 
look bright for the largest year in receipts 
ever known on the Pacific coast; and, fi- 
nally, Superintendent Harrison reported three 
churches which have assumed self-support, sey- 
enty-one missionaries supplying 115 churches 
and stations, thirty-three churches rejoicing 
in 245 conversions and thirty-five new organ- 
izations in the last five years. For the first 
time in our history more money has been for- 
warded to New York than had been received 
by this field from the Home Missionary treas- 
ury. No wonder there was enthusiasm ! 

Too much cannot be said of the hospitality 
of Rey. J. G, Taylor and his people. In addi- 
tion to open houses a banquet was served at 
Sea Beach Hotel. The mirth of the hour was ~ 
typical of the fellowship throughout the entire 
session. Having counseled together, enlight- 
ening, cheering, inspiring one another, the 
closing service was held around the table of 
the Lord. 


Octalds OCCIDENT. 


Colorado has been flooded with visitors the 
past season, owing to low rates of travel for 
the Christian Endeavor convention, the torrid 
heats of the summer in the Mississippi valley 
and the better financial condition of the 
country, especially in Kansas and Nebraska. 

The gold mines of Cripple Creek have carried 
Colorado Springs very comfortably through 
the last four hard years. In 1897 the monthly 
yield of the Cripple Creek district has been 
over $1,000,000, which is estimated at about 
one-twentieth of the yield of the whole world. 
Moreover, those who know the mines best say 
that this region has as yet been only scratched. 
Within a few months the construction of an 
electric railway over the flank of Pike’s Peak 
will be begun; when finished it will bring 
Cripple Creek within about twenty-eight miles 
of Colorado Springs. It is thought that one 
result will be the doubling within the next 
five years of the population at the latter place 
—now about 22,000. There are perhaps 25,000 
persons in the Cripple Creek district. 

Colorado College shares the prosperity of 
the city in which it is located. In the rapidly 
increasing numbers who throng to the college 
President Slocum is reaping a reward for his 
earnest efforts in the past and for his recent 
decision to remain at his post. The Freshman 
Class already numbers nearly sixty and will 
probably exceed that number. The new dor- 
mitory for young women, Ticknor Hall, is rap- 
idly approaching completion, and another hall 
for young men is needed at once. The most 
imperative need, however, is a science build- 
ing. It grows more and more apparent that 
the college is to be probably the most power- 
ful factor in shaping the best thought and life 
of the vast trans-Mississippi sections. 

Comptroller Eckels, recently with us, said 
in public that no other State in the Union 
possessed such immense and varied resources 
as Colorado. But the money of our citizens is 
at present largely swallowed up as fast as it 
is made in developing new resources. Men of 
wealth and character in the East who would 
develop sound thinking on political, social 
and economic questions will do well in these 
critical years to strengthen such a formative 
force as Colorado College. FOB VG: 


The Sermon on the Mount is the goal of 
Christianity, not the beginning of Christian- 
ity. Those who would see the Sermon on the 
Mount pass into law ought to call to their aid 
the revelations of all Scripture and all the 
forces of the spiritual order. The truth is 
that the noblest practices of Christianity, like 
non-resistance, can only proceed out of the 
noblest spirit, and that the highest ethics rest 
entirely on the opportunity for the highest 
spiritual relations.—British Weekly. 
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The Fundamental Truths on which Foreign Missions Rest 


Rey. Dr. Storrs’s Farewell Address to the American Board 


Mr. President, Mr. Vice-president, Members 
of the Board, Christian Friends: My heart 
was very full when I stood ten years ago this 
evening and at this hour on the platform of 
the American Board at its meeting in Spring- 
field, and said that I would take into careful 
and prayerful consideration the action of the 
Board in electing me to be its president, in 
spite of my reluctance and against my protest. 
My heart is very full tonight as I stand at the 
end of these years and look into the faces of 
the members of the Board and of this great 
congregation. Brethren and friends, you have 
done mé honor over much. I have tried to 
_ be faithful and patient, kind in feeling and 
fair in action, toward every member of the 
Board, and I have tried to do faithfully, day 
by day, what it came to me to do, on behalf 
of its interests; and this is all that I can 
claim. Whatever of success has attended the 
counsels and the work of the Board while I 
have held the office of president is due to the 
divine Master and not to me, to the divine 
Spirit and not to any counsel or judgment of 
mine. 

But as I look back upon these years, which 
in some respects have certainly been eventful 
years, it is with profound gratitude to God 
and with profound gratitude to you. I rejoice 
to remember that my relations in all this time 
with all the officers of the Board and with its 
committees have been most affectionate and 
confidential; that we have considered all mat- 
ters presented to us in a temper of perfect 
impartiality, though with the most earnest 
desire to find and to do the best thing. I 
rejoice to remember that my relations with 
my dear friend and brother, the vice-president, 
have become only closer and more intimate as 
the years have gone on, that our minds have 
been in perfect accord on all principal ques- 
tions which have arisen, that our hearts have 
beat in perfect sympathy in all the action 
which we have been called to take, and that 
they have only come closer and closer together 
as we have conferred and acted with each other. 
I rejoice to look back upon these years of unin- 
terrupted harmony and fellowship, and I pray 
that in the world that is to come his mansion 
and mine may not be far apart. 

It is a great relief to me to stand before you 
tonight without the responsibilities of the pres- 
ideney upon me, without the solicitudes and 
the forthcoming duties which I have always 
had to face when, during these last ten years, 
I have stood face to face with an assembly 
like this on such an occasion. I should have 
been most heartily glad to reassume these 
duties and these solicitudes, if such had been 
your wish, if I felt that I had strength and 
vigor for the work, strength and vigor equal 
to those which I had five or eight years ago; 
but it is a joy to me that you have found an- 
other, my dear and honored friend and brother 
of many years, who will take up this work 
and carry it forward in the spirit, as he has 
suggested, of loyalty to the traditions of this 
American Board, and with an earnestness and 
a strength which I now certainly could not 
give tothe same work. So I rejoice to be here 
this evening and to say what I have to say. 

More than fifty years ago, when I was a 
young pastor in Brooklyn, I was invited to 
join, and did join, a comparatively small soci- 
ety of fifteen or twenty clergymen associated 
in that city under the name, if I remember 
aright, of the Clerical Union. It was a very 
pleasant society. I enjoyed the meetings very 
much, though there were not more than eight 
or ten usually present at them. The president 
for the first year of my membership was my 
dear friend, Dr. Maurice W. Dwight, a rela- 
tive of the distinguished president of Yale 
University, who was then pastor of the First 
Duteh Church in Brooklyn and who had 
been kind enough to take part in the services 


of my installation. At the end of the year he 
retired, according to the rule, and Dr. Cox 
was elected in his place. I do not think there 
were more than seven or eight of the members 
present when Dr. Cox arose (I can almost see 
him now, in his stately dignity, in his splendid 
aspect, with the nimbus of white hair around 
his head) and said, lifting himself according 
to his custom as he said it, ‘‘I wish before 
pronouncing my inaugural address to listen to 
the exaugural discourse of Dr. Dwight.’’ The 
word was a new one to me at that time. Per- 
haps it seemed larger and more resonant than 
it would have done if there had ‘been, one hun- 
dred people there, but for eight or ten persons 
it seemed rather a waste of articulation. 
However, I have always remembered it, and 
what I say this evening is to be regarded as 
what Dr. Cox would have styled my “‘ex- 
augural address.”’ 

Dear brethren and friends, I have certainly 
no fresh and large philosophy of missions to 
present. Ihave simply certain cardinal con- 
victions which were in my mind when I stood 
on the platform at Springfield, and when after- 
ward I accepted the office to which your kind 
confidence had ealled me, which have been 
more and more vitally imbedded in my mind 
from that hour to this, and by which all my 
thought and action concerning foreign mis- 
sions are molded and sustained; and these I 
shall be glad to recall to you in a few rapid 
words, not as anything new or anything star- 
tling, but as giving incentive, as I think, and 
motive, and the law of action, to those who are 
interested in this country in foreign missions. 

And the first of them is that simple yet 
stupendous conviction that God has a plan in 
the history of the world, has a purpose for 
mankind—the purpose to bring mankind into 
subjection in all its parts, in all its reach, to 
the divine law of righteousness and truth, to 
endow mankind with the treasures of\divine 
wisdom and grace. It seems to me impossible 
for any intelligent and reverent thinker to 
doubt this conviction. Of course, the Bible is 
full of it from end to end. It speaks in every 
song and every story. It interprets narrative 
and history. It gives the criterion of judg- 
ment for the character and career of the men 
whom the Bible presents. According as they 
have fallen in with this divine plan and fur- 
thered it, by their endeavors and by their life, 
they are noble; according as they have op- 
posed it or withdrawn from co-operation with 
it they are mean and despised. It is in all the 
ritual, in all the offices of the ancient dispen- 
sation. It is in all the prophecies, pointing on 
continually to the more and more glowing 
skies from which Christ is to come in the ad- 
vent, and into which he is afterward to arise 
conqueror of death. It is this vital, undecay- 
ing idea of the divine purpose to bring man- 
kind to the knowledge and the holiness of 
God which is the vital substance of the Scrip- 
ture; which prepares us for the advent, and 
for the miracle, and for the divine instruction, 
and for the cross itself, and then for the illus- 
trious and triumphal ascension which fol- 
lows the cross. It is this which makes Pente- 
cost divinely natural, if we may say so, and 
prophetic of all that is to come after in the 
dispensation of the Spirit. It is this which 


reverberates in the great arguments of the | 


epistles, and which comes out in ruby and 
jasper and amethyst and chrysolite in the 
glorious imagery of the Apocalypse. That the 
armies arrayed in white are to subdue the in- 
veterate and fierce and bloody evils of the 
world—that is the burden of that closing book. 

‘That is the burden really from first to last of 
all the Seripture, and no man can read that 
Seripture carefully and thoroughly without 
having this vitally and permanently impressed 
upon his mind; and whatever particular criti- 
cisms may be made concerning’ writings or 


portions of writings in the Scriptures, as to 
their authority, as to their proper place in the 
sacred canon, as to the authorship of them, as 
to the time at which they were written, these 
criticisms or critical inquiries no more touch 
this substance of the Scripture than a minute 
botanical analysis touches the splendor of gar- 
dens or the grandeur of forests, or than the 
deep sea soundings efface the blue from the 
surface of the ocean or stay the swing of its _ 
tremendous tides. But even aside from the 

Scripture, it does seem to me impossible for 

any intelligent reader of the past to doubt that 

God has this plan in human history, and is 

steadily carrying it forward. From the earlier 

and the later Hebrew annals, from the histo- 

ries of Assyria and Egypt and Greece and 

Rome, steadily we trace this plan unfolding, 

unfolding through the fire and blood of the 

middle ages, unfolding in the discovery of 

this continent at a time when, after it had 

been for hundreds of years plucked back 

from the knowledge of Europe, it was brought 

to light when the movable type was in the 

hands of man and the Christian Reformation 

was drawing near. Of course there have been 

setbacks, apparently, in this history of the 

progress of the plan of God concerning man- 

kind, and skeptics make a great deal of these, 

but they are onlynatural. This is a prodigious 

and unreturning campaign ; it is not a series of 

skirmishes unrelated to each other, however 

brilliant or however disastrous; and the evil _ 
which men see is only connected as an occa- 

sion with the greater development of the king- 

dom of God in the world. President Eaton, I 

think it was, the other day spoke of the streets 

of New York. I don’t wonder that he did. 

As I rode over them the ather day coming to 

the train, seeing the streets torn up, the water 

pipes burst, large areas flooded with the water, ° 
and the air filled with the intolerable gases, I 

thought that any one passing through New 

York for the first time might naturally feel 

that the rocky backbone of the city was being 

pierced and crushed, and the entire city was to 

sink into the abyss; but it is all for an ampler 

development, for an ampler equipment, that 

men may ride, and women, more rapidly and 

safely over those very roads and that the future 

population of the city may have a finer endow- 

ment of opportunity and privilege than the 

present has. 

Men say sometimes that war comes in to 
interrupt the progress of God’s kingdom. 
Sometimes it does. A war of revenge is al- 
ways demoralizing; a war of ambition is 
equally so; a war of self-defense for the wel- 
fare and honor of a country is not. I see, 
walking these streets of New Haven, the 
blood-red crimson on the foliage, as well as the 
shining gold, and neither is more indicative 
of decay than the other, and both are simply 
prophetic of that verdurous spring which is 
by and by to come, clothing the lawns with 
beauty and the trees with the wealth of 
another year’s foliage. So war is sometimes 
the instrument of God for the furtherance of 
his kingdom in the world; and we are not to 
complain, certainly not to hesitate, certainly 
not to despond, when convulsions come among 
the nations which seem strange in conneation 
with this mighty purpose of the Most High. 
He is working on to his result; and whenso- 
ever the conviction of that, the vital and ener- 
getic apprehension of that, enters into the 
mind of the church, into your minds and 
mine, then the enthusiasm for missions is 
rekindled in us; then we feel the magnifi- 
cence of the privilege of working with God, 
of keeping step with Omnipotence in the 
march toward the future; then the old enthu- 
siasm from the time of early martyrdom, 
from the time of early missions, will be re- 
enthroned in our hearts, and we shall see and 
feel the infinite privilege of men, above the 
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privilege of angels, of working on the earth 
which Christ consecrated with his blood, for 
the glory of the kingdom of that same Christ 
coming in his power. 

And then the second conviction, radical in 
my mind for all these years and now, is that 
the instrument by which this work is to be 
accomplished is the old gospel, the gospel 
of life and salvation, the gospel of truth 
and invitation and promise and tremendous 
forewarning. You have seen, perhaps—I am 
sure many of you have—a very suggest- 
ive, striking, profound essay published not 
long since in one of the magazines from the 
pen of Captain Mahan. I think that is his 
title, ‘‘Captain Mahan.” If thought-power 
and the power of lucid and energetic expres- 
sion were the criteria of rank in the navy, he 
would be high admiral! In this article he 
speaks of the general outward impulse among 
all the greater nations, except our own, shown 
in their colonizations, shown in their efforts to 
gain territorial dominion in other lands; and 
he speaks of the coming together of the Orient 
and the Oecident on the basis of common ideas 
of material advantage, without the sympathy, 
the corresponding sympathy, in spiritual ideas. 
And here he finds a danger, a danger menac- 
ing our civilization; for, as he says emphati- 
cally, the civilization of modern Europe has 
grown up under the shadow of the cross, and 
everything that is best in it still breathes the 
spirit of the Crucified; and there is peril in 
bringing together the East and the West on 
the basis of common material advantage with- 
out this correspondence in spiritual ideas; and 
he declares justly and profoundly, that if this 
correspondence in spiritual ideas is to be at- 
tained, it must be, not by a process of growth, 
but by a process of conversion. 

You may remember that in one of the letters 
of Matthew Arnold, written, I think, to Sir Duff 
Green (I am not sure), he speaks of the fact 
that the basis of things in Europe generally, 
and especially in England, has been for ever 
so long a belief in supernatural Christianity. 
That belief, he says, is certainly going; but he 
has no other basis whatever to present for the 
coming civilization. That basis of belief in 
supernatural Christianity was around him, 
was beneath him, was in the air he breathed, 
was in the face and heart of the friends he 
met, when he wrote those words; and if it be 
true, as he also said, that the transformation 
of the individual is the indispensable condi- 
tion to the transformation of the community, 
of the nation or the race, then there was no 
power in the England of that day, as there is 
none in the England of this day, to take the 
place of supernatural Christianity in work- 
ing that transformation. With its stupendous 
truths, with its transcendent facts, with its 
invitations and promises that pass beyond the 
sweep of stars, with its gracious manifesta- 
tions of God in tenderness as well as might— 
the tenderness of his welcoming smile as well 
as the might of his stupendous miracle—in 
all this ‘discovery of the world supernatural, 
with which by the very constitution of our 
being we are allied, with the future opening 
before us, wherein destinies must differ accord- 
ing to character, Christianity, the supernatu- 
ral, reaches the individual heart to grasp it 
and to transform it, and reaches through that 
the circles which are affected by it, that it may 
transform at last the world. There is no 
other power—none known to history, none 
conceivable by man—that can take the place 
of this old gospel which the earliest disciples 
heard, received and preached, which has been 
ee us, which our fathers loved 
and honored, in which was the impulse to 
this great missionary organization, and which 
is in the hands of the missionaries sent out by 
it to carry to all the darkened world. My dear 
friends, let this conviction root itself deeply 
in our hearts, as_a vital, determinate eonvic- 
tion which nothing can shake, that the power 
to transform the world is in the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord Jesus Christ, as accompanied 
by the energy of the Holy Spirit. 
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And then the third conviction is this—that 
it is given to the English-speaking peoples of 
the world, and in a certain pre-eminent sense 
to the American people, to proclaim this gos- 
pel of righteousness and love, and of spiritual 
transformation, to the peoples of the earth. 
Every time this theme has come before nie it 
has grasped me with a more prodigious power 
—this nation, the great minister of God for do- 
ing this his transcendent work, in these tre- 
mendous times. It is shown to be so by its 
very geographical position. Poised on the 
crest of the globe, with the two great oceans of 
the world on either hand, with its 13,000 miles 
of ocean coast line inviting commerce from 
abroad, stimulating commerce in its exit; with 
its prodigious wealth so rapidly accumulat- 
ing, from the mine, from the prairie, from the 
meadow, from the orchard, from the orange 
grove, from the sugar plantation, from the 
wheat field and the corn field and the cotton 
field, from the silver and the gold in the mines, 
from the great deposits of coal and iron and 
copper, from the vast riches scattered over 
the surface, where men sometimes scoop up 
fortunes in a forenoon, this nation, becoming 
rapidly one of the wealthiest of the world, 
perhaps the very wealthiest at this hour, is 
placed in this extraordinary geographical posi- 
tion that it may send out its commerce as it 
does around the earth, searching every land 
with the enterprises of that commerce, carry- 
ing American manufactures into China and 
Japan and India, and the islands of the. sea, 
all over the earth. 

Then think of .its composite population, 
allying it with all peoples of the world: 16,- 
000,000 of emigrants in seventy years—let that 
idea be fully grasped—each of these persons 
and households with relations running back to 
the different and distant lands from which 
they have come. Think of this nation as rec- 
ognized in all the earth foremost in demanding 
and promoting popular liberty and enterprise, 
in education, in government and politics, in 
social life and in all the departments of hu- 
man progress. Think of it as having a past 
strangely significant behind it, as well as all 
this out-reaching present around it now: the 
only powerful nation in the world, remember, 
that was founded as a missionary nation, that 
has kept up the temper of the missionary 
spirit from the beginning until now. The 
fathers came to this continent, then a wilder- 
ness, as Governor Bradford said, in the great 
hope, in the intense zeal by coming here to 
extend the kingdom of Christ in these remote 
ends of the earth; and you remember the old 
seal of the Massachusetts colony, with the 
-figure of the Indian blazoned on it, and for 
legend overhead, the Macedonian cry, ‘‘ Come 
over and help us!”’ 

That was the spirit in which the nation be- 
gan; and in the same spirit its development 
has been carried on ever since, in the founda- 
tion of schools and churches and benevolent 
institutions of whatever sort. This great uni- 
versity, which gives celebrity to this noble 
and beautiful city, was founded to teach men 
to preach the gospel, to preach a sound, ener- 
getic theology to all who would hear; and it 
has been developed, expanded, built up to its 
present magnificent proportions, with that 
same idea behind it and that same idea within 
it. So Harvard College was founded in the 
same temper, as Williams and Amherst and 
Bowdoin and Dartmouth have been founded 
for the same purpose—to train men to preach 
the gospel. That has been the idea of this 
nation from the outset on; and it was that con- 
viction in the minds of the Christian people of 
this country, that the nation was designed of 
God to do a great work for him in the further- 
ance of his kingdom in the earth, which was 
an immense power in our Civil War, sustain- 
ing the spirit of the people in the midst of dis- 
aster.and defeat, carrying them upward and 
onward till the final consummating victory 
was reached. They believed that God meant 
this nation to abide, to abide in unity, to abide 
in freedom, that it might carry the gospel of 
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salvation to the ends of the earth; and thus 
came unseen battalions of mighty power from 
the distant lands to which our missionaries 
had gone and in which our missions had been 
established, to decide the fate of doubtful bat- — 
tles, to carry to victory the ensigns of the re- 
public. This is the temper of the nation—it is 
the indication within it, prophetic and far- 
sighted, of the divine plan and purpose con- 
cerning it. And here is to be the glory of this 
nation. It is not in its history, it is not in its 
wealth, it is not in its expanding commerce; 
the glory of this nation, of which you and I 
are part, is, and is to be more and more dis- 
tinetly in‘all the future, in the work it does in 
furthering the gospel of Christ, the gospel of 
transformation, until the ends of the earth 
shall have seen the salvation of our Lord. 

And let us not forget the final and the most 
important conviction of all, which has been 
referred to here again and again in the course 
of these meetings—that the power, after all, 
by which we are to work in this effort to ac- 
complish, as far as we may, God’s purpose in 
the world is the power of the Holy Ghost! 

It is not in the truths, stupendous as they 
are, it is not in the facts, transcendent as they 
are, it is not in the tender and terrible solem- 
nity and pathos of the cross of Christ, even; it 
is in the power of the Holy Ghost given unto 
us. For the church in the world often simply 
reflects the temper of the world around it; as 
the waters reflect the blue of the sky above 
them or the gold or crimson or black of the 
clouds, so the church is continually reflecting 
more or less distinctly the temper of the world 
around it; and especially in times like ours, 
of vast secular ambition and extraordinary 
secular success, the temper of the church be- 
comes secularized, too. In time of prosperity 
it is confident and boastful perhaps, and feels 
that nothing can arrest it; in time of trouble, 
pecuniary or other, it is despondent, and feels 
there is no use in any further endeavor; and 
quarrelsome divisions come in as they come in 
the neighborhoods of the world, and the life 
and power of the church fail because there is 
not this divine energy within and beneath. It 
does seem to me, brethren of the American 
Board and Christian friends, that we fail 
wholly to apprehend and appreciate the fact 
that in this tremendous parenthesis in history, 
between the ascension of the Master into the 
sky and his coming again in clouds and glory 
for the judgment of the world, the divine 
agent for carrying forward the work of God on 
earthis the Holy Ghost—the Holy Ghost en- 
tering into the hearts of men, the Holy Ghost 
with his omnipotent and unsubduable power, 
silent and yet mighty. 

Men of the world often sniff at this because 
they do not see the power. Well, we do not 
see the powers in the natural creation which 
work the greatest results. We do not see the 
power that binds the universe together. It is 
perfectly impalpable, though we are all within 
its grasp. We do not see the power in the 
vapor which revolutionizes civilization, tunnels 
the mountains, tramples the sea into a floor; 
we do not see the power in the type which 
the finger holds, and which dominates cathe- 
drals; we do not see the power in the little 
spark that abolishes oceans and knits nations 
into neighborhood—all small, impalpable pow- 
ers, as is this power of the Holy Ghost. But 
what a power of transformation it is in indi- 
vidual experience and in the history of com- 
munities, what a power to lift the race nearer 
the holiness of the throne of the Most High! 
It is the power necessary to generate and to 
maintain missionary enthusiasm. Missionary 
enthusiasm is not merely faith, confidence in 
God, cor. fidence in his word ; missionary enthu- 
siasm is love for mankind inspired by and 
touched with a divine fire; and where this 
power of the Spirit of God is there that mis- 
sionary enthusiasm manifests itself in irre- 
sistible energy and efficacy. See it in the 
missionaries of the middle ages, to whom Dr. 
Smith referred yesterday in that remarkable 
paper, in Anschar and Benedict and all the 
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others. You see it in the missionaries of our 
own time and our own Board. I was very 
much touched the other day with the fact that 
a missionary woman, wife and mother in South 
Africa, out of her small savings sent a gift to 
the American Board of $300 in gratitude for 
the commissioning of her third child to do 
missionary service in foreign lands! 

I put it to you, reluctant to give money, 
utterly unwilling to give sons and daughters 
to this distant and dangerous service and 
work, if there is not the power from the Spirit 
of God in that heart which you more vaguely, 
if at all, feel in yourselves? I remember that 
passing of the missionaries at Harpoot from a 
domicile that was already being shattered by 
shot to another where, for the time at least, they 
might have more security; men and women 
going together through the storm of bullets, 
carrying two who were too aged and infirm to 
walk themselves, and not a man nor a woman 
flinching or screaming as they went along that 
path of death! That’s the power of mission- 
ary enthusiasm ; that’s the tranquillity of the 
temper that is insphered in the heart of God; 
and where that power is among the churches 
and in our hearts there treasures are unlocked, 
there divisions are forbidden or are reconciled, 
and there is the energy of the Holy Ghost 
working through our small affairs to accom- 
plish the sublime divine design. Yes, the 
power of the Holy Ghost, that is the energy 
on which we must rely in order to carry for- 
ward this work of God to its triumphant and 
immortal success. 

So, my dear friends and brethren, members 
of this Board, and Christian people interested 
in this work of missions, I bring to you these 
convictions which, as I said, are not new, 
which were central in my heart and mind ten 
years ago, when I faced you for the first time 
on the platform at Springfield, which have 
been only more and more deeply and vitally 
enthroned in my mind and heart from that 
day to this.. Let us work along the lines and 
on the levels of these cardinal and supreme 
convictions: that God has a plan in history, 
that we may work with that plan and be as 
sure as we are of God’s character, as sure as 
we are of God’s béing, that ultimate success 
shall crown it; and let us work with the gos- 
pel, the gospel of life and salvation, which he 
has crowded and rammed with spiritual ap- 
peal to every soul of man. Let us work feel- 
ing that this is the opportunity of the ages, and 
this nation is the minister of God for the ages 
to come. By its position, by its power and re- 
sources, by its relation to other peoples, by its 
past history, it is the servant of God for fur- 
thering his divine designs on earth; and let us 
work always in the inspiration of that Holy 
Ghost who separated Barnabas and Saul to the 
work of missions, who separated the medieval 
missionaries from all the quietness of monas- 
teries and the seclusion and the delight of li- 
braries, to go out facing death that they might 
teach men of the Lord. Let us work under the 
power of that Spirit, which we have seen in 
our own missionaries, felt in our own hearts, 
felt more than once, thank God, in these great 
assemblies; and let us do promptly what we 
have to do. 

I look back to that evening at Springfield 
ten years ago, and of the 165 members of the 
Board then present and voting I think a full 
third have already passed away from life on 
the earth, among them some of the most emi- 
nent and distinguished: two secretaries, Dr. 
Clark and Dr. Alden; the honored and beloved 
treasurer, Mr. Ward; Ezra Farnsworth, chair- 
man at that time and for a long time of the 
Prudential Committee; many of -the distin- 
guished members, as I have said, of the Board 
and among them my own deeply beloved and 
trusted friends, Dr. Dexter, Dr. Quint, Dr. 
William M. Taylor—whose name as often as I 
utter it brings a fresh throb to my heart. 
These were the three men who said to me, 
“You hesitate, you reluctate before this elec- 
tion ; accept it, and do your best,’’ which I have 
tried to do. I remember, also, the others: 
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President Porter, President Seeley, President 
Chapin, President Andrews; Dr. Eddy, Dr. 
Magoun, Dr. Patton, Dr. Harding, Dr. Atwood ; 


“my college classmate and life-long friend, Dr. 


Robbins; my own pupil in the gospel, Dr. 
Malcolm Dana—I cannot recall them all, these 
are examples; and my dear kinsman according 
to the flesh, my dear brother in the spirit and 
the life of the soul, at whose house I tarried 
then, to whose house the messengers: of the 
Board came to notify me of my election, my 
dearly honored and beloved and trusted Dr. 
Eustis of Springfield. I remember, too, the 
noble laymen who have been associated in the 
Board and who were there at that time, who 
have passed on: Mr. Battell of this State, Mr. 
Monroe of this. State, Frederick Billings, 
Horace Fairbanks, Mr. James P. Wallace of 
my own church, Mr. John N. Stickney, Mr. 
James White, Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, 
Mr. Samuel D. Warren, Mr. Philip Moen—O, I 
cannot begin to recite the names! You-remem- 
ber them. All these have gone on into the life 
beyond. 

My dear friends, let us work! It has been 
said to us here again and again in the course 
of this meeting: ‘‘ Work while the day lasts. 
for the night cometh when no man can work.’’ 
I certainly shall not dispute that word from 
the lips of the Master, but I will add with the 
apostle: Work, and work with all your heart, 
and work with all your might, not because the 
night cometh, for “‘ we are the children of light 
and the children of the day; we are not of 
night nor of darkness; therefore, let us be 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and 
love and for a helmet the hope of salvation,’’ 
for the Lord hath not called us to death but to 
life, that we may live together with him, 
whether we wake or sleep on the earth. I 
think of these who have gone on, not as buried 
in the dust of death, not as sleeping in the 
darkness and the silence, I think of them as 
ascending the starry steeps and standing be- 
fore God, as hearing the Master’s voice of 
welcome and acclaim, and joining in the wor- 
ship of angels and of saints, their works fol- 
lowing with them; and I pray God that you 
and I may be with them, and hear the same 
voice of welcome, when the shadows flee and 
the darkness disperses, and the splendor of 
immortality breaks upon our vision! 


Friends of the Indian 


Beautiful Lake Mohonk never reflected from 
its pure surface more brilliant autumnal splen- 
dors than when it welcomed, last week, the 
members of the Mohonk Conference. Its fif- 
teenth annual session began Wednesday, Oct. 
13. Mr. Albert Smiley, who elects and invites 
these friends to be his guests, is the proprietor 
of the Lake Mohonk House and the creator of a 
haunt of picturesque loveliness whose fame has 
become national. His service and theirs in be- 
half of the Indians has brought to the entire 
race great advantages, both legislative and 
philanthropic, and nowhere is philanthropy 
more satisfactorily exercised than under his 
direction and his hospitable roof. A great 
deal of information has gone forth from this 
conference, and much of the national legisla- 
tion in Indian affairs has been shaped, or at 
least affected, by it. 

The attendance this year was as large as 
ever, including about 175 invited guests besides 
the 160 who prolonged their stay to take in 
the conference. But one missed this year 
many faces usually seen there. Only one In- 
dian was present. Fewer teachers and other 
workers among the Indians were to be seen 
than in former years. Perhaps this was in 
part accouuted for by the meeting of the 
A. M. A. which, held this week at Minneapo- 
lis, has kept several from coming farther East. 

Still one noted at the meetings such friends 
of the Indian as ex-Senator H. L. Dawes and 
Representative R. S. Barrows; Drs. Seelye of 
Smith, Slocum of Colorado, Dreher of Roanoke, 
Meserve of North Carolina and Smith of ‘Trin- 
ity, presidents of colleges; Rev. Drs. Edward 
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Abbott of Cambridge, Mass., Joseph Anderson 
of Waterbury, Ct., E.S. Tead and W. E. Barton 
of Boston, C. L. Thompson of New York, 
T. L. Cuyler of Brooklyn and Teunis Hamlin 
of Washington; Dr. J. N. Hallock and Major 
Bright of Christian Work, Drs. John Drury 
of the Christian Intelligencer, G. E. Horr of 
the Watchman, J. G. Merrill of the Christian 
Mirror and A: E. Dunning of The Congrega- 
tionalist ; General Whittlesey, secretary of 
the board of Indian commissioners, Mr. Hail- 
man, superintendent of Indian schools, Maj. 
A. E. Woodson, acting agent for the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, Herbert Welsh; Dr. 
Frissell and Miss Scoville of Hampton Insti- 
tute, Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, Dr. C. J. 
Ryder of the A. M. A., Mrs. A. S. Quinton 
and Miss Sybil Carter. 

Mr. Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia pre- 
sided at all the sessions, which were held 
daily, morning and evening. Addresses were 
made on many subjects connected with Indian 
administration and work, and a free parlia- 
ment held each of the three days. 

_Of course the subject of education was the 
most prominent one, and was discussed in 
various relations. The United States Govern- 
ment has appropriated for Indian schools the 
current year $2,631,731, and to this must be 
added about $600,000 additional, applied under 
treaty provisions. This is a large sum for the 
22,799 Indian children attending the schools, 
but it includes expenditures for buildings and 
other necessities, with food and ¢lothing for 
the majority of them. The appropriations by 
the Government for contract or religious 
schools amount to $156,760, all exeapt about 
$3,000 going to Roman Catholic institutions. 
After this year these appropriations will cease. 

The reports from the various denomina- 
tional societies show a decided falling off of 
attendance, owing to the cessation of appro- 
priations by the Government. Yet in many 
schools the interest has been well sustained. 
The Presbyterians, for example, have spent 
during the last year $121,000 in school and 
church work. They have seventy-five churches 
with nearly 5,000 members; eighty-seven min- 
isters, of which fifty-two are Indians. 

The division of lands to individuals was an 
interesting topic. About 60,000 Indians have 
received allotments, including men, women 
and children, but a large proportion of these 
do not live on their lands. They need the 
wise oversight of agents, who will compel 
them to locate on their own property and 
show them how to cultivate it. Of course 
those tribes whose territory is unsuited to 
farming cannot be expected to take lands in 
severalty. Their herds and flocks must range 
over wide regions for pasturage. 

Of the 260,000 Indians in the United States, 
about 60,000 are included in the five tribes of 
the Indian Territory. Their problem seems 
now ina fair way of settlement. The Dawes 
commission has just secured the signatures of 
the representatives of the Cretes to an agree- 
ment which, if ratified by Congress and by 
the Crete nation, will result in the allotment 
of their lands and the bringing of their mem- 
bers, as well as of the whites who live in their 
territory, under the jurisdiction of the United 
States with their own territorial government. 
The other tribes will, no doubt, follow their 
example. If this result shall be accomplished, 
it will be a service to the whole country for 
which ex-Senator Dawes and his commission 
will deserve great credit. 

While the subject which called the confer- 
ence together received its share of attention, 
social and outdoor features were fully appre- 
ciated. The lovely Indian summer weather, 
the fine new roads recently built, the surpris- 
ing views of valleys and near hills clothed 
with changing green and crimson, and the 
distant Catskill range afforded a panorama of 
never failing interest. Mr. Smiley's abound- 
ing hospitality included horses, carriages and 
boats for the entire conference, and made all 
its members, for the time, as rich as is pos- 
sible for American sovereigns. 
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Dedication of the Home of the Public Library 

In no event of the year have the people of 
Chicago taken greater interest than in the 
opening of the building which hereafter is to 
be the permanent home of the Public Library. 
Saturday evening, Oct. 9, with appropriate 
ceremonies, as simple as is the massive edifice 
in which the books are stored, this building 
was set aside to the uses for which it was 
intended. The building committee was able 
to state that the work had been done with the 
money provided by the six annual appropria- 
tions made for it by the Common Council; that 
there had been ‘‘no extras,’’ no jobs; and that 
the cost had been about $2,000,000. There will 
be room for 2,000,000 books. The circulation 
last year was nearly 1,200,000 volumes, far in 
excess of that of any circulating library in the 
world. Tickets had been issued for the public 
exercises, but long before the time for their 
opening all available space was occupied, and 
the patrons of the library were standing out- 
sideinlargenumbers. After an invocation by 
Bishop Cheney, Corporation Counsel Thorn- 
ton, representing Mayor Harrison, who was 
absent at Nashville, accepted the building in 
the name of the people, for whose rights, he 
asserted, the present administration stands, as 
if the excellent administration under Mayor 
Swift had not stood for them as well. The 
story of the origin of the library just after 
the destructive fire of 1871, of the stimulating 
gifts made by England through the efforts of 
the late Thomas Hughes, of the years during 
which the library wandered from place to 
place, while yet rapidly increasing in size and 
usefulness, till now it has entered into its 
long promised land, was told by Mr. Hatch, 
the president of the board of directors, and in 
a way to make every one rejoice in the treas- 
ures we now possess. The dedicatory address 
was given by Rabbi Hirsch, who has long 
served on the board, has been its president 
and has done as much as any single individual 
to make the library what it is today. 

It has hardly less than 250,000 volumes in its 
stacks at present, a large reading-room with 
800 chairs and ‘several other reading-rooms of 
lesser size for those seeking special informa- 
tion. It has books for scholars in nearly all 
departments of learning, while yet furnishing 
the common people with the cheaper books 
which they demand, Agreements have been 
made with the Crerar Library and the New- 
berry so that each may not duplicate in its 
- costly purchases the possessions of the other. 
As the land upon which the building stands 
was the gift of the Government, the State and 
the city, and as there was doubt_about the 
title, each was consulted and the consent of 
each to occupy the site obtained. The cost of 
the building has been less than half what it 
otherwise might have been. The building is 
finished, paid for, easily accessible and be- 
longs to the people. Im this department of 
the city’s service there has been no whisper 
of corruption or of jobs. 


_ Religious Assemblies 

These great gatherings, with which Chicago 
has been favored during last week and a part 
of the present week, have now come to an end. 
The Christian Endeavor convention was, ac- 
eording to Dr. Clark, one of the largest and 
best State meetings yet held. Its sessions 
were inspiring. Its rally meetings Sunday 
afternoon in different sections of the city were 
full of enthusiasm and hope. Perhaps the 
feature most prominent was the generally ex- 
pressed desire that some arrangement may be 
made by which the government of the society 
shall become more representative and demo- 
eratic. Peculiarly gratifying was the an- 
nouncement by Dr. Clark that changes are in 
contemplation by which this will be secured. 
The sunrise prayer meetings were very at- 
tractive. Great interest was manifest in the 
family Christian Endeavor, in the morning 
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watch, or quiet hour, and in the evening meet- 
ings in the Auditorium. Large as it is, it was 
too small for the crowds which would fain 
have pressed into it. The general impression 
made by the convention is that the society 
has not yet reached its limit of usefulness, 
that its future will be brighter than its past, 
that its one purpose must be to accomplish 
greater things for the Master during the pres- 
ent year than ever before. 

Another meeting both profitable and inter- 
esting was the semi-annual gathering at Glen- 
coe, Tuesday, Oct. 12, of the Chicago Associa- 
tion. Although twenty miles from the city, 
the attendance was good and the interest 
maintained till the last. Little business was 
transacted. .-The program was excellent, and 
the brethren appointed to speak did their part 
well. The morning subject was What the 
Spirit Saith unto the Churches, and was 
considered under the special topics of Christ’s 
appreciation of the present conditions of the 
churches, the indictment which he might and 
would bring against them, and the victories 
which we must gain. The letters to the seven 
churches furnished the text upon which the 
persons to whom these themes had been as- 
signed spoke. The subject for the afternoon 
was the question, Are the practices of churches 
and ministers of the present day in the line of 
New Testament ideals, as to living, as to teach- 
ing and as to giving? The evening was de- 
voted to problems of reform and the religious 
aspects of the labor question, this topic being 
discussed by Mr. John P. Gavitt, editor of the 
Commons, the newspaper which represents the 
the work done at the social settlement of that 
name. The brethren for the most part spoke 
on the topic which each preferred and out of 
personal convictions. It was natural, there- 
fore, that Rev. Sidney Strong of Oak Park, in 
a clear and ringing paper, should assert his 
belief that upon the whole the churches are 
in the line of New Testament ideals and are 
improving year by year; and that Rey. B. F. 
Boller of the Tabernacle Chureh should be 
earnest in his indictment of the church for 
what he conceives to be its neglect of the 
children of the working masses, and for a 
lack of interest in the labor problem. In pass- 
ing it may be said that this week Mr. Boller 
leaves the city to begin his duties as chaplain 
and superintendent of religious instruction in 
the State reformatory for boys at Pontiac, IIL, 
a position where he cannot fail to be eminently 
useful. An address on giving by Dr. Beaton 
went to the very root of the matter. Dr. Beaton 
said that while he had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of giving a tenth, or giving proportionally, 
he felt that the real difficulty is that our stand- 
ards as Christians are essentially worldly, that 
we do not give as those who have been bought 
by the blood of Christ, as those who owe 
everything to Christ. There was one sad fea- 
ture about the meeting. The pastor of the 
church, Dr. Moses Smith, though able to be 
present, has lost his sight within the year 
and will probably be compelled to resign his 
charge. He is in good health, and although 
unable to do pastoral work, can preach as 
well and as acceptably as ever... It would 
seem as if a man of his ability and experience 
might find a place where preaching alone 
would be required, and where he might have 
many years yet of most useful service. 


The Baptist Social Union 

The first meeting for the season was held at 
the Palmer House, Tuesday evening, Oct. 12. 
The guest of honor was the president of 
Brown University. It is unnecessary to say 
In his address 
on some great public questions in Europe he 
managed to make a good many statements 
which call for qualification, and which have 
already received forceful denial. He may be 
correct in his prediction that a great war will 
soon break out in Europe, but in his state- 
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ment that the Armenians are less trustworthy 
and noble than the Turks has met with a 
rejoinder from Mr. Silas Moore, father-in-law 
of Dr. C. F. Gates, president of Euphrates 
College, which now has 946 students, in which 
the erroneous statements of Dr. Andrews are 
corrected. Evidently Dr. Andrews spoke with- 
out authority, and without sufficient knowledge 
either of the work which has been done among 
the Armenians or the Christian character 
which they possess. He accused the daily 
papers of giving false and insufficient infor- 
mation on European affairs. To this the Chi- 
cago dailies are making vigorous response, 
and are showing what pains are taken to 
obtain the earliest, most reliable information 
in regard to all European matters which can 
be of interest to the most intelligent Ameri- 
can reader. If Dr. Andrews intended to 
provoke criticism by his address, he may 
congratulate himself upon his success. It 
would seem as if he had spoken without due 
thought, and had not taken into account the 
real data of the problems with which he set 
himself to deal. 


Ministers and Economics 

A good deal has been said about the lack of 
wisdom which ministers exhibit when they 
undertake to deal with economic questions. 
Undoubtedly there is occasion for the criti- 
cisms. But itis not always true that ministers 
are disqualified to speak upon these matters. 
Just now the country is congratulating Secre- 
tary Gage on his address at the dedication of 
the Bradley Institute at Peoria last week, in 
the course of which he pointed out the neces- 
sity of wealth as a support for labor, and laid 
proper emphasis on the fact that many of the 
larger fortunes of the century have been made 
by those who through their inventive or organ- 
izing genius have created something or called 
something into existence which did not exist 
before. References were made to the diseov- 
eries of Arkwright and Hargreaves in the last 
century, to the discoveries of Eli Whitney and 
Edison, to the service which Commodore Van- 
derbilt rendered the public by the improve- 
ments he introduced into our methods of trans- 
portation and to the justice which has rewarded 
with wealth these individuals and others who 
have rendered service, though of less degree, 
to the public. The secretary did not overlook 
the fact that men have made themselves rich 
by unlawful and dishonest means, but he took 
pains to point out the fact that with the in- 
crease of wealth in the country the condition 
of the poor man has steadily improved and is 
better today than ever, and that the statement 
that the rich are steadily becoming richer and 
the poor poorer is untrue. 

Now it so happens that in December, 1892, 
and in January and March of 1893, Dr. David 
Beaton, pastor of the Lincoln Park Church in 
this city, published in The Advance three arti- 
cles on Wages and Wealth, in which these 
very opinions were expressed and many of 
them sustained by the very same illustrations. 
The conclusions to which the Secretary of 
State came are the conclusions to which Dr. 
Beaton came several years ago. It is not at 
all probable that Secretary Gage ever saw, or 
ever heard of, Dr. Beaton’s articles. But there 
is a coincidence which is certainly to the credit 
of the minister, and which ought to go a great 
way toward weakening the unjust criticism 
that ministers are incompetent to discuss 
questions relating to economics. It will be 
of interest to look for a book on Self-Hood 
and Service, which Dr. Beaton now has in 
press, in which some of these vital questions 
of the day will be discussed from a Christian 
standpoint. 

Chicago, Oct. 16. FRANKLIN. 

Society is interested in a man’s future, not 
his past; as it is interested in a woman’s past, 
not her future.—-Howells. 
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The Mills Meetings 

Nearly every seat in Music Hall was occu- 
pied last Sunday evening at the first of the 
series of services to be conducted by Rey. B. 
Fay Mills. A large chorus choir led the con- 
gregation in familiar hymns, and also sang 
anthems. They were assisted by the Neapoli- 
tan Male Quartet. Several Unitarian and 
Universalist clergymen sat on the platform, 
one of whom, Rev. S. M. Crowthers of Cam- 
bridge, led in a brief prayer. Mr. Mills pref- 
aced his address by saying that the meetings 
belonged as much to the Jewas to the Gentile, 
to the Roman Catholic as to the Protestant; 
that he did not expect to say anything that 
would offend any one who is not an enemy of 
his fellowmen. In the main he kept this 
promise. Taking as a motto a verse of Paul’s 
letter to the Romans, where he expressed a 
longing to impart to them some spiritual gift, 
Mr. Mills said that this was his one motive in 
coming to Boston. There are three classes, 
Mr. Mills said, to whom I would impart a spir- 
itual gift: 

1. To the skeptic. I believe in doubt more 
than in anything except in belief. There is 
more faith in honest doubt than in half our 
creeds. You may believe that God is only a 
permeating influence apart from personality. 
But the one thing you must believe in is God’s 
goodness. Iam the most loyal person in the 
world to the Presbyterian standards. I be- 
lieve God is a Spirit. Be loyal to the actual 
order as the best possible order in the world. 
Love taketh no account of evil. 

2. To the sensualist. Many seem to be go- 
ing down into the moral sewers of the earth. 
You ought to abandon sowing to the flesh and 
sow to the spirit. You may become better 
than the imagination of men has ever con- 
ceived. All the power in the universe is wait- 
ing to be turned upon your life if you will 
yield yourself to the ideal that God puts be- 
fore you. 

3. To the selfish man. Selfishness is the 
only sin. An unselfish man is a perfect man. 
The only morality is social. Unselfishness 
and spirituality are synonymous. The poor 
man thinks the rich man is selfish and the rich 
man thinks the poor man is selfish. Both are 
right. The world is waiting for a spiritual 
democracy which calls God Father and all 
men brothers. I am filled with a most glori- 
ous anticipation. I have determined to know 
nothing among you save the spirit of him who 
was crucified. I want above all other things 
to impart unto you some spiritual gift. 

Mr. Mills used some amusing and some 
effective illustrations and held the uninter- 
rupted attention of the audience. He closed 
by reciting a selected poem. 


Chips from the Board 

The Monday meeting of the ministers was 
occupied with reports from the American 
Board anniversary. Rey. E. H. Chandler 
saw the greatest suecess of the meeting in 
arousing enthusiasm for the cause. Its least 
value was in the presentation of the facts con- 
cerning the field. Men who come directly 
from the stations should be given prominence. 
Dr. C. L. Morgan favored the assessment 
plan of Dr. Park, by which to meet the in- 
debtedness. Dr. Furber criticised the method 
of raising money in the meeting, but reported 
the general satisfaction at the election of 
President Lamson. Dr. G. A. Gordon ex- 
pressed his gratification at the large attend- 
ance, the wonderful power and stimulating 
address of John R. Mott and the magnificence 
of Dr. Barrows’s message. Dr. Gordon saw 
in the newly-elected president ‘ta noble man 
with a deep interest in foreign missions anda 
clear knowledge of them, and bringing a spirit 
of power to the place of his elevation.” 

Secretary Smith of the Board felt an un- 
usual influence from the university city. The 
Prudential Committee have greater courage 
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with which to meet the fiscal year in view of 
the $22,000 raised at New Haven. Rev. J. 5S. 
Chandler of Madura, India, saw power in the 
meeting through the personal influence ex- 
erted by the missionaries present. Dr. Plumb 
showed the special interest of societies of 
Endeavor in missionary themes and confer- 
ences, and paid a warm tribute to the sermon 
of Dr. Boynton. Moderator B. F. Leavitt 
closed the symposium, expressing his recog- 
nition of the pressure of the conditions and 
his belief in the adequate response of the 
churches. 


The City Missionary Society 

At the monthly meeting of the executive 
committee of the City Missionary Society, 
held Oct. 11, it was reported that during the 
past three months the missionaries of the so- 
ciety have made 10,102 visits, 795 being on the 
sick, attended twenty funerals, gathered 
eighty-seven children into Sunday schools, 
held 261 meetings, distributed 17,540 religious 
papers and afforded aid 905 times. Through 
the Fresh Air Fund there were distributed 
52,100 street car tickets, 1,822 harbor tickets 
and 10,763 persons were permitted to enjoy a 
day’s vacation or a visit in the country, a 
larger number, than any previous year in the 
history of this charity. These figures show 
the comprehensive work of the City Mission- 
ary Society, and the wide extent of its influ- 
ence upon the homes and lives of the poor. 


The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 

This society represents a class of men who 
have a large claim on the sympathy and en- 
couragement of the Christian public. The 
new field secretary, Rev. Lawrence Phelps, 
has entered on his work and his influence is 
already being felt in increased interest among 
the churches. The Sea Breeze, formerly bi- 
monthly, is now issued quarterly, and comes 
out in the new attire of the magazine form. 
The plan is to unite all the sailor papers, as 
far as possible, into one magazine and to fill 
the columns with general marine ‘as well as 
local missionary news. 

The Woman’s Seaman’s Friend Society is 
planning to co-operate heartily with the Bos- 
ton society and is considering how it can pro- 
mote the comfort and the moral and religious 
welfare of the sailor in new ways. Much 
regret is felt because of the resignation of the 
president, Mrs. White, on account of illness. 

The territory covered by this society is from 
Boston to St. Johns. The field secretary has 
outlined a campaign inland. A large number 
of the churches of New England that hitherto 
have known nothing of the sailor work are 
earnestly inquiring about it. The ambition of 
this society is to establish a mission in every 
port on the coast; to carry on a sailor educa- 
tional institute—in a sentence, to help the 
sailor to become a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus; also to enable people on the shore to 
come in practical touch with the men of the 
sea. 


What Is Being Done for the Armenians 

An association of Armenians and their well- 
wishers has been started in Boston to help 
refugees from the Turkish massacres in mind, 
body and estate. The Central Church has given 
them the use of the Old Colony Chapel on 
Tyler Street, near Harvard, for headquarters 
and reading-room and for classes and lectures. 
Mr. Dikran R. Hagopian, an educated Arme- 
nian of Lynn, is the superintendent. The 
society has found plenty to do since it was or- 
ganized in February. It is probably the only 
organization of the kind in the country. A 
similar one was started in New York, but 
nothing has been heard of it for many months. 
The membership fee is $1 for friends; for Ar- 
menians in need, nothing. It is a sort of con- 
sulate, general information and assistance 
bureau. The reading-room is always open. 

The great needs of the strangers are to 
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learn to speak English and to find a way to 
make their livings. In this connection Mr. 
Hagopian said that street venders and beg- 
gars claiming to be Armenians are invariably 
impostors. A number of Syrians, who have 
even obtained letters from clergymen, have 
been found unable to speak a word of Arme- 
nian, and have been seen buying their wares 
in the large department stores of Boston. 

In religion the Armenians are mostly Gre- 
gorians, which corresponds to the English 
High Church, and Protestants, a term that is 
generally applied to Congregationalists. There 
are also a few Baptists and Methodists. Most 
of these refugees are well-born and well-ed- 
ucated young men. Often they are college 
graduates, who have been taught English at 
home, and can translate but cannot speak it. 
In order to learn to speak so that they can 
take wp some trade or profession, or to begin 
to work their way through our colleges or 
institutes, many of these Armenian gentlemen 
go into household service at $2 to $4a week. 
They do so well what their hands find to do 
that Mr. Hagopian has many letters from 
their employers testifying satisfaction in warm 
terms. From those shown to The Congrega- 
tionalist’s reporter it seems as if several good 
Massachusetts housewives look with grat- 
itude on this sad immigration as the tempo- 
rary solution of the servant question. 

There are now about 300 Armenians in and 
about Boston. Of these only about twenty- 
five are women. They never go from house to 
house either to sell or beg. It is seldom that 
a woman is in such straits as to go out to 
work as the young men do. Occasionally the 
association knows of one whose friends here 
have died, but they are usually expert needle- 
women and rug-makers, and work at home is 
found for them. ‘ 

The association looks forward to forming 
classes this winter which will be of important 
help. Their nature will depend on the teach- 
ers who offer their services, both Armenians 
and English-speaking friends. Almost no Ar- 
menian women are alone here. The few who 
arrive come either with or to join some mem- 
bers of their families. At home the women 
are educated, have wide liberty, and are 
treated as equals by their own men. Women 
are elected as mayors and other public officers. 
At the same time they are held in high esteem 
and kept from hard work and exposure. 
They are not allowed to go unveiled on the 
streets, where Turks may meet them (else- 
where they are never veiled), nor do any of 
them come here, without proper protection. 


A New Bible Class ; - 
Theadvisory committee of the Boston Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union is inaugurating a Bible 
Study Institute at Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, to be held on Thursday evenings, 
commencing Oct. 28. Its leader is to be Rey. 
James M. Gray. No charge is to be made for 
tuition, and only a Bible and note-book are 
required. . 


Women as Corporate Members 


In connection with the report of the com- 
mittee given at New Haven on the question as 
to whether women should be made corporate 
members of the American Board and members 
of the Prudential Committee, we are reminded 
that last April a conference was held in Bos- 
ton of sixty women, officers of the branches 
and members of the executive committee of 
the Woman’s Board. The proposed change, 
in view of its effect on women’s boards and 
consequently on foreign missions, was care- 
fully discussed through an entire day and the 
following resolution was passed by a nearly 
unanimous vote: 


Resolved, That the proposed change does 
not seem to this conference either needed, ex- 
pedient or desirable. 
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THE HOME 
Nostalgia 


All through their lives men build or dream them * 


homes, 
Longing for peace and quiet and household love ; 
All through their lives—though offering hecatombs 
To worldly pleasures and the shows thereof. 


And at the last, life-sick, with still the same 
Uneconquerable desire within their breast, 
They yearn for heaven and murmur its dear name, 
Deeming it, more than mortal homes are, blest. 
—Richard Burton, in Harper's. 


Mrs. Burrell’s sketch in this 
week’s issue grew out of a 
bit of personal experience 
and is a fresh illustration of the ingrained 
prejudice against entering domestic serv- 
ice. Helen Campbell states the house- 
keeper’s dilemma thus: ‘‘When we find 
a person able to carry on modern house- 
hold industries that person will not be 
our servant, and when we find a person 
willing to be our servant that person is 
unable to carry on modern household in- 
dustries.”” Prof. Lucy Salmon, in her 
recent book on Domestic Service, says 
that housework is considered degrading 
because women feel it a humiliation to 
become personal attendants upon indi- 
viduals. Taking boarders, however, cer- 
tainly comes under the same head, and 
under some conditions nothing could be 
more like personal slavery. Are there 
not some indications of a change in the 
conception of domestic service to be found 
in the growing popularity of the study of 
household economics, in the multiplica- 
tion of training schools and leagues for 
mistresses and maids? Certainly hope 
for the future lies in the power of these 
agencies to raise domestic service to a 
plane with other industries by making 
housework a trade, and the houseworker 
not a menial, but an employé entitled to 
a fair degree of liberty and well-defined 
limits of labor. 


The Domestic 
Dilemma 


The appointment of Mrs. 
Paul as commissioner of 
street cleaning in Chi- 
cago, and the fact that during her first 
week no less than fifteen other women 
took the civil service examination for 
ofttice under her, supplement the evidence 
of a recent article in The Forwn on 
What Women Have Done for the Public 
Health. Women are held responsible for 
the health of their households, but what 
they have accomplished toward the pro- 
motion of public health is not so gener- 
ally known. The article cites as testi- 
mony to woman’s influence in the matter 
of sanitary reform the history of the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association of 
New York, founded in 1884. <A similar 
organization in Philadelphia has recently 
been grappling with the problem of a 
pure water supply with such success that 
$3,000,000 have been appropriated by the 
city for filtration. In Pittsburg the 
Health Protective Association has been 
trying to enforce the law against dump- 
ing garbage into the river. Hardly less 
important is the work of the Collegi- 
ate Alumne of Boston in investigating 
and exposing unwholesome conditions in 
schoolhouses. Chicago was the first city 
in the world to appoint women as _ san- 
itary inspectors, but the triumphs they 
have achieved elsewhere are all the more 
remarkable because they have been won 


Women and the 
Public Health 
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by indirect means, either by arousing 
public sentiment or by persistent appeal 
to public officials. 


Special affections in one 
sense are special limita- 
tions. In concentrat- 
ing they tend to narrow our ministrant 
activity. No one has time for many 
intimate companionships or can give 
thought in equal measure of devotion to 
more than a few. Strength is limited, 
the days are brief. If more is given in 
one direction there must be less to spare 
for others. This is love’s selfishness of 
which the world complains. It is neces- 
sary, it is inevitable, but it can be justi- 
fied only upon the plea that what is lost 
in breadth is gained in depth. The world 
is helped by the quality rather than the 
quantity of giving. Special affections 
are to be tested by the results they yield 
in personal character and the consequent 
increase of power for good. 
selfish to be specially concerned for a few 
unless it dwarfs our sympathy or keeps 
us from our duty, and this a noble friend- 
ship or a deep affection will never do. 
Common affections cultivate only the 
surface of the soul; an overmastering 
special affection turns up the subsoil and 
brings fertility or barrenness according 
to the deeper possibilities of nobility or 
selfishness which underlie the common 
thought. 


Are Special 
Affections Selfish 


A Difference of Opinion 
BY CAROLINE B. BURRELL 
I: 

“Yes, I am desperate,” said Mrs. Wil- 
ber, as she watched the feathery ashes 
fall from the andirons to. the hearth. 
‘““Desperate is the only word. Here Iam 
with two children, spring cleaning com- 
ing on, new clothes to be planned, 180 
church ealls to be made before June, teas 
and dinners to be attended and both sery- 
ants leaving! ”’ 

Mrs. Haven looked at the speaker with 
sympathetic eyes, and said, emphatically, 
“You need and must have two faithful, 
competent servants, who will care for 
your interests and your children consci- 
entiously without your constant over- 
sight, and surely in this great city they 
must be waiting for you.” 
~“T wish I could think so, dear Mrs, 


Haven! I am certainly considerate of 
my servants’ health and friends and 
wishes. They have comfortable rooms 


and easy hours, yet with all this I cannot 
find two good girls who will be kind and 
faithful to my children and earnest in 
their work when Iam away. And a min- 
ister’s wife is so dependent upon her 
servants!” : 

“T have an idea, a faint idea, of where 
help is to be found,” said Mrs. Haven, 
slowly, “‘but Tam almost afraid to tell 
you.” 

“One more disappointment would not 
crush me, I assure you,” said Mrs. Wil- 
ber, smiling. ‘I have borne too many 
for that. What is it this time? Some- 
thing charitable, I am certain.” 

“No, the charity is to be shown to 
you,” said her friend, laughing. ‘I had 
a letter this morning which has been in 
my mind all day. It was from two New 
England women with whom I _ have 
boarded in summer, telling me that they 
must go out into the world and earn their 


It is not. 
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own living. Neither could go into a shop 
nora school, and they wish to remain to- 
gether. Now, dear Mrs. Wilber, why 
should not two sensible women who have 
done their own housework all their lives 
consent to do yours ?”’ 

“You take my breath away,” said Mrs. 
Wilber, looking eagerly at her friend. 
“Do you really think the millennium has 
come, that two independent New Eng- 
land women would forget all their tradi- 
tions and come to live with me as sery- 
ants? I cannot believe it.” 

*T can and do,’’ returned her friend, 
with emphasis. “Why not? They are 
homeless and inexperienced in any way 
of earning a living. Think what a com- 
fort they would be to you, what rest they 
would bring to you! Do let me write them 
tonight!” 

“Write yourletter and paint the picture 
in the most glowing terms,’’ said Mrs. 
Wilber, smiling and rising to go. ‘I will 
watch for your reply with eagerness, but 
not with any great amount of hope. What 
you anticipate is too good to be true.” 

“We shall see,” said Mrs. Haven, as she 
bade her guest good-night. After some 
earnest thought she wrote : 

My Dear Miss Ripley : Your letter reached 
me this morning, and I have thought over 
carefully your request to help you find some- 
thing to do. ‘‘ Anything,’ you say, but even 
that is hard to find in a great city. You are 
not prepared to teach. Shop work for country 
women would be physically impossible. Mil- 
linery, dressmaking, typewriting all require 
apprenticeship. You see the field is limited. 
But I have something to offer you which to me 
seems possible because you are sensible women, 
independent enough not to shrink from what 
is called menial work because of a prejudice. 

I have a friend, a minister’s wife, who has a 
pleasant home and two little children. She is 
necessarily away a great deal and needs two 
good, faithful women to care for her house 
and the little ones in her absence. She wants 
you both. The work is not hard, you would 
have a large, sunny bedroom, a bright room to 
sit in in the evening, with plenty of books 
to read, a kind and appreciative mistress— 
do not shrink from that word—who would 
value your services, and, in short, a perma- 
nent, secluded home together. I trust and 
am confident that you will come to this tired 
woman who needs you and at once help her 
and help yourselves. I shall hope to hear 
from you very soon. 

Faithfully yours, MArGARET HAVEN. 


Il. 


The woman standing at the farmhouse 
window turned away with a deep sigh 
and sat down in the low rocker by the 
stove. 

“It’s no use, "Tilda, I can’t bring my 
mind to it. Better starve than go out as 
a servant, I say.” 

“Well, Ellen, perhaps you are right,”’ 
answered her sister, hesitatingly. ‘It 
would be dreadfully hard to take such a 
position; no one feels that more than I. 
But I am tempted.” 

“Tempted!’’ ejaculated her sister, bit- 
terly. ‘“‘To think that you could go out to 
do drudgery in another woman’s house is 
the hardest thing for me to comprehend. 
Think of our father, of his position in the 
town! Think of the people who have 
been under our roof! Boarders, it is true, 
but friends as well. If we went to the 
city to live very likely I should cook for 
and you wait upon those very people.” 

‘But we cooked for them and waited 
upon them here,”’ said Tilda, with a slight 
laugh. ‘I see that, feeling as you do, it 
would never do to go, but I think T could 
have brought my mind to it.”’ 
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“Yes, you think so here,” returned her 
sister, sternly, “but when you answered 
the door-bell and took the children to 
walk and waited on the table you would 
feel the degradation of it all and it would 
be impossible to endure it. No, let’s be 
wise in time, and find something less 
humiliating. We will go to Boston and 
learn typewriting, as we planned before 
that letter came. It will be hard to get 
on till we find places, but we are used to 
living cheaply, and we can stand it.” 

“They say it takes a long time to learn 


to write rapidly,” said ’Tilda, doubtfully,- 


glancing at her sister’s hands, roughened 
and stiffened by years of scrubbing and 
cleaning. “But we can try it, and if we 
fail ’’— 

“If we fail there’s always the poor- 
house,’”’ said Ellen, grimly. She opened 
the old secretary, and taking out paper 
and pen wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Haven: 
terday. 
tried to help us to find something todo. Iam 
sorry we are wnable to take the place you 
wish us to, but we cannot bring ourselves te 
be servants; so we think of learning type- 
writing. Yours truly, ELLBN Rieiey. 


Your letter came yes- 


“How foolish, how unutterably fool- 
ish!’ said Mrs. Haven, as she dropped 
the letter on the floor beside her. ‘‘To 
choose to starve alone, rather than live 
in the house of another in quiet and com- 
fort! I cannot comprehend it. Type- 
writing, indeed! They are no more fitted 
to compete with the quick girls who fill 
such places than they are to go upon the 
concert stage. But generations of self- 
respecting ancestors are to blame, I sup- 
pose. The next thing is to go and tell 
Mrs. Wilber, poor thing! O, for two 
sensible American women who would not 
be too proud to go into that household 
and help her!” 

She tied on her bonnet with impatient 
fingers and searched for her gloves. “I 
am more than ever convinced that there 
are none who deserve to be called sensi- 
ble. And yet, if I were poor and alone in 
the world, I would take such a place ina 
moment. At least, I think I would, but 
probably I should be as foolish as the 
rest,’’ she added, smiling slightly to her- 
self as she closed the front door and went 
out into the street. 


Rising to the Occasion 
BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 

There are two names to give our difli- 
culties, two lights in which to view them 
—one is as afflictions, the other as oppor- 
tunities. Why should we allow our petty 
troubles to rob us of our amiability, our 
intelligence, our vivacity, our very possi- 
bilities to give happiness or to receive it ? 
I do not speak of the great sorrows that 
blast in a night, turning golden hair to 
gray and making plump, warm hands cold 
and trembly until death stills them. Sueh 
strokes of affliction are uncommon. 

It is to those of us who draw the com- 
mon lots that this query is made: What 
are we thinking of to sell our birthright 
of good temper, good looks and good 
times for a mess of frets? Do we not 
wish to develop character and resources ? 


Do we not long to become women to. 


whom younger and weaker ones can look 
for inspiration? How, then, with this 
world such as itis and will be in spite of 


My sister and J thank you for having - 
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us, shall we become what we wish to be- 
come, but by experieuce? We do not de- 
pend on people who have not been tried. 
Should we have any fatuous notions about 
ourselves? 

Not long ago I was summering with a 
strong, lovable woman, who was shame- 
fully treated by a selfish invalid whom 
she was trying to help in a friendly way. 
She did all that was possible to satisfy 
the most exacting demands, and that fail- 
ing quietly and pleasantly made her plans 
to leave her. Some one said, sympathetic- 
ally: “How can you take it so easily? I 
should think you would be disgusted.” 

“Tam,” was the reply. 

“But you do. not show it. 
rather to enjoy it.” 

“Frankly, I do enjoy the opportunity,” 
replied the victim. ‘“‘Itis a rare chance. 
It is the most trying situation that ever I 
was in and I want to go through without 
turning a hair.” 

She went through it to her satisfaction, 
and at the same time created a pleasant, 
often jolly, atmosphere for all the other 
victims. I know half a dozen people who 
sought her advice and help in difliculties 
because she showed such judgment, char- 
acter and perfect breeding. 

Another woman who has turned her 
afflictions into glorious opportunities is 
one whose life is of the sort that usually 
crushes and imbitters and nowadays 
leads to divorcee courts. She is married 
to a man whose domineering management 
in large things is only equaled by his 
petty selfishness in small things. He has 
a veneer of rather captivating manners, 
but no one can help disliking him as soon 
as he shows. his true nature. A few 
months after her wedding this poor wife 
parted. company with the, hope of joy 
which marriage brings. Soon, however, 
she seemed to acquire an easy, sprightly 
way with all her husband's \caprices. 
Nine out of ten she managed not to see. 
After the first year or so she never quar- 
reled. with him nor let him see her in any 
wise ‘‘ upset.” 

To one who had claims to her confidence 
she said that she had prayed and pleaded, 
cried and raved and tried in every way 
she could think of to alter the man’s char- 
acter, in all of which she had her trouble 
for her pains. His character, like Cop- 
perfield’s Dora’s, was already formed. 
“Then,” she said, “I was forced to look 
to my own character and to consider if I 
would ruin that and cloud an innocent 
child’s life with my selfishness and resent- 
ment, for, of course, my trouble was that 
I could have nothing as I liked it. I de- 
termined to regard the whole matter as a 
great opportunity to gain a mastery over 
myself and to develop a social facility in 
my own family. 

“The idea was an inspiration. I put out 
of mind all the pleasant camaraderie, all 
the happy thoughts of a unity of interests, 
everything I had dreamed my marriage 
would bring, which it had not brought. 
I faced the facts and considered how I 
could accommodate myself to them and 
make use of them for the benefit of all 
concerned. J thought the matter out as 
I fancy the president of a stock company 
tabulates the men and the investments at 
his disposal. It was an inspiration that 
soon gave me complete mastery over my- 
self and my annoyanees. It stopped all 

he irritation which grew out of my objec- 
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tions to my husband’s course, Not that 
I weakly gave in. I found some way not 
to see, not to care, or to fit inte his wishes 
as if they were my own; but withal to pre- 
serve my freedom of mind and my self- 
respect. 

“Every development in this new depar- 
ture was more interesting than the last. I 
soon found that I really did not care about 
the little things nor about many of the 
big ones. They were mostly matters of 
taste. Whena greater issue was invelved 
I asserted my view without any display of 
feeling. I often found that by keeping 
cool and apparently indifferent I was 
alert for resources by which the tables 
were sometimes turned on the side | 
thought the right one. 

“Of course it is a constant trialin a cer- 
tain way, but I feel that this is what life 
asks of me. Of others it asks hard work, 
struggles with drunkards, poverty, illness 
or lifelong loneliness. I suppose any of 
them might be mastered in the same way. 
Of me life demands this, and I have the 
greatest pride in being equal to the de- 
mand, with a good deal of energy and 
sympathy to spare for my children, my 
friends and for others more sorely af- 
flicted.”’ ‘ 


Webs and Wisdom 
A TALK TO BOYS AND GIRLS 

BY REV. C. L. GOODRICH 

1 like to go out of doors to finda text 
for boys and girls. This timeit is a spider. 
Do you suppose there is: anything about 
spiders in the Bible? Proverbs is the 
book of the Bible whieh has the most 
about out-of-door creatures init. In the 
thirtieth chapter, the twenty-fourth verse, 
we read: ‘There be four things which 
are little upon the earth, but they are ex- 
ceeding wise.’’ The fourth is the spider. 
Verse twenty-eight says: ‘“‘The spider 
taketh hold with her hands.’ The spider 
is wise for one thing—because he knows 
how to spin. Do you? Does your mother ? 
My spider does. He knows how to runa 
spinning factory. He has a spinning 
wheel inside of him. In faet, he is him- 
self.a whole spinning mill. When you 
want. a rope you have to go to the store 
and buy one. So does your father. But 
aspider just makes one; it is no trouble to 
him at all. : 

Can you make a hammock? A spider 
can. Can you make a fine, beautiful net ? 
A spider can. He knows a great deal. 
Did you eyer see circular webs spread out 
on the grass in the mornings with dew- 
drops caught in them? Were’nt they 
pretty? You have seen webs, too, in the 
corners of rooms and on the rafters in at- 
ties and thick, heavy ones in old barns. 

When you were walking in the woods 
or along a country path, did you ever run 
your face against a thread stretched 
across the path? How do you suppose 
the spider put it there? THe tlimbed up 
to the top of a bush or the end of a branch, 
fastened a thread; then he lowered him- 
self on that thread and let the wind blow 
him until he landed on the other side of 
the path on a braneh; then he pulled his 
line in taut and fastened it. Suppose the 
spider wishes to go back to the other side, 
what does he do? He walks right along 
that rope which he has stretehed there. 
Could you do that? I guess not. Some 
of us found it hard enough to get the 
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principle of balance on a bicycle, let alone 
trying to walk a tight rope. But a spider 
will run along a tight rope as steadily as 
you ean run along a floor. He knows how; 
he is wise. 

Suppose there were a spider upon that 
rafter who wished to come down here, 
how would he doit? He would spin out 
a rope, make it fast up there, step off and 
come down, letting out the rope as fast 
as he wished to till he reached the floor. 
You could not do that. 

Did you ever make a kite? Did you 
ever make one that would take you sail- 
ing off through the air? Spiders do. 
Sometimes in the latter part of the sum- 
mer a spider will climb up to the top of a 
fence picket, when there is a good breeze, 
and put his hind parts up into the air—his 
spinning wheel, that is—pullout a thread, 
then stretch way up on all his eight tip- 
toes with head down. The wind pulls 
the thread out longer and longer till it is 
two or three yards long. Then the spider 
lets go the picket, turns about and grasps 
his line and away he goes, sailing along 
through the air on the one-stringed kite 
that he has made. Could you do that? 
Don’t you think the Bible is right when 
it says that the spider is exceeding wise ? 
Well, who made him so wise? God. 

Now what is the second thing that the 
book of Proverbs says about the spider ? 
“The spider taketh hold with her hands.” 
One lesson that the Bible would have you 
learn from spiders is this—take hold and 
do something. Why almost as soonasa 


‘spider is born—or hatched rather, for he 


comes out of an egg just as a chicken 
does—he goes to work spinning, and all 
his life long he keeps on spinning. ‘There 
are boys and girls and men and women 
who do not know as much as spiders in 
this respect. They don’t like to work, 
and they will get out of working just as 
mueh as they can. There are young men 
who seem to think it is a fine thing to be 
idle. Why they ought to be ashamed 
every time they see a spider. 

There is a Scotch story which tells how 
a spider saved the lives of some good 
Christian people. It was a time of perse- 
cution, and these Christians were fleeing 
for their lives in the mountains. They 
saw a hole in the rocks and crept in there 
to hide. A spider immediately went to 
work and spun his web across the mouth 
of the cave. The men who were trying to 
kill the Christians came along and seeing 
the spider’s web thought they could not 
be in there, because any one going in 
would have broken the web, so they 
passed on. If God could use a little 
thing like a spider to do a great deed like 
saying a person’s life, how much more can 
he use any of you? 

Now the third statement which the 
Bible makes about the spider. The spider 
“is in king’s palaces.” That was the 
result of his industry. The kingsin those 
times were different from the ladies of 
this day; they used to let the spiders come 
into their houses and live there because 
they destroyed the flies that were a pest. 
That is, spiders made themselves useful 
and therefore they were admitted to the 
palace—a high place. How are you, boys 
and girls, going to get into a high place in 


school? By being lazy and giving up the’ 


first time you try to learn a lesson and 
fail? Nota bit of it. By studying hard 
and going over your lesson and over it 
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and over it till you do know it. Tere is 
a boy who goes into a business house, a 
bank ora store. Of course he has to be- 
gin down low. Howis he going to advance 
to any higher place? Just by taking hold 
with a will and keeping at it. 

When boys and girls make up. their 
minds to be as wise as spiders they will 
be looking for their own work as the 
spider looks for the right place to spin 
his web. When they find that work they 
will do it well and patiently, and being of 
‘more worth than many spiders they will 
patch much better things than flies. 


The Blessing of the Family 


BY HELEN MARSHAL NORTH 


When sturdy little Bob Haskell, a boy 
of eight, let his baby sister fall from his 
arms, bruising her poor head cruelly, the 
doctor said that the child would better 
have died at once, for the injury meant 
life-long disorder and perhaps idiocy. The 
tender mother thought not so, as she, with 
the father and the three young brothers, 
gathered around the tiny, fainting form 
and thanked God that life, at least, had 
been spared. In that lonely farmhouse 
on the mountain side, five miles away 
from the village center, the baby girl had 
been accounted a precious gift. Whatever 
had happened to it, the family would still 
count it precious. 

Bob himself felt that his own life would 
better have been taken away rather than, 
through his carelessness, so terrible a thing 
should have happened to the dear baby. 
And at first, although the little one moaned 
and eried, Bob seemed to suffer most. 
Sleep left him and he grew pale and thin. 


Out under the apple trees he sobbed in’ 


the clover and wished so earnestly that 
he alone might bear the results of his 
fault. 

Weeks wore on and the baby was fat 
and rosy again. She cooed and smiled as 
other babies do, and the friends, even 
Bob, began to hope that all was well with 
the child. But no speech came sweetly 
from the baby lips. She grew strong on 
ber feet and ran about and played, but 
only a distorted sound indicated: that she 
had voice. Then months added themselves 
together and became years, and the neigh- 
bors, and at last the family, knew that the 
little daughter would never be as other 
children and that her life could not bea 
blessing to herself. 

Bob—impetuous, generous, quick of 
temper, easily influenced for good or for 
evil—Bob devoted himself to the sister 
with all the strength of his nature. The 
father and mother had been half-hearted 
Christians when the. accident had oe- 
curred, but they drew close in affection 
as they talked of the little one’s future, 
and kneeling together, with such earnest- 
ness as they had not felt in all the years 
of their Christian pilgrimage, they asked 
the Lord to make them strong to bear 
the burden which must grow sadder each 
year, and that what seemed so bitter 
might prove a rich blessing to the entire 
family so long as the disordered life was 
spared. 

Never was faith-filled prayer more gra- 
ciously answered. The parents, grieving 
for their child’s future, sought comfort 
in the neglected Bible and in constant 
and earnest. prayer. The ‘baby, whom 


they called Madeline, grew in physical 
stature and became a rosy child, a sturdy 
maiden, a tall, full-grown woman, but no 
light of intelligence ever gleamed from 
the blue eyes, no intelligible words ever 
fell from the poor lips. Life, animal life, 
was, apparently, all that remained. to 
her. The wants of the child became the 
common care of the family. Despite the 
lack which was evident to any one, and 
which rendered her an object to be shunned 
by those outside the home cirele, within 
its fold Madeline was the center of af- 
fection. “The family was drawn together 
in unusual bonds through this common 
interest. Brother vied with brother in 
planning for the comfort and amusement 
of the unfortunate sister. Harsh words 
seldom fell from lips chastened by this 
daily grief. The Haskell boys became 
known for their mutual affection, and 
especially for their devotion to Madeline. 
School and college opened to two of the 
brothers; Bob stayed by the farm and 
Madeline, who now showed each year 
more plainly her unlikeness to other girls 
of her age. That life could so well be 
spared, thought all the neighbors, but the 
home circle never failed in its affection. 
At last father and mother grew old and 
gray. The life-long burden aged them be- 
fore their time, and one cold winter the 
brothers followed the father to the old 
churehyard; the mother remained, still 
giving her life to the care of the child. 
A few summers ago, in the beautiful 
village where I was spending the vaca- 
tion, a carriage containing a gray-haired 
old woman and a middle-aged man came 
slowly down the street to the cemetery 
one morning. The woman bore in her 
hand several bunches of bright roses. 
The next day I saw the roses in several 


clusters, where they had been carefully 


laid to cover a new-made grave of the 
poor, unfortunate girl. And later, on the 
simple white stone which was reared there, 
without date or other word, they placed 
the name “Our Madeline,” thus keeping 
the child’s sorrow still in the home cirele 
and telling no hint of it to the curious 
world outside. And the pastor of the vil- 
lage who told me the story said that the 
clouded life of the poor girl had in truth 
been the family blessing. 


First Trousers 


Little man, little man, 
With your little trousers blue, 
I wish that I were happy, 
My little man, like you. 
Is there ever anything in life 
That gives such pleasure true 
As this first pair of trousers, 
So stunning and so new? 


Little man, little man, 
You with sturdy stride and bold, 
Pray, have you seen my baby boy? 
He passed this way, I’m told. 
His little dress is fresh and white, 
His clustering curls are gold— 
He’s naught else but a baby, 
For he’s but three years old! 


Little man, little man, 
Why, ¢an it really be? 
When I ask if you’ve seen him, 
You say that you are he ? 
You, with your stride and trousers, 
And magic pockets three? 
“Tis quite hard to believe it, 
You look so strange to me. 
—Susie Dawson Brown, in Life. 


574 
Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, 
end the constancy of its beat is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 


The Lord has given me the greatest in- 
alienable riches—his image and likeness. 
He has given me himself. What earthly 
riches do I want after this? What honor? 
There is no higher honor than to be a 
Christian and a member of the body of 
Christ. There is no one richer than the 
ian who always bears Christ and his 
grace in his heart. ‘*‘ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire in comparison 
of thee. My flesh and my heart faileth: 
but God is the strength of my heart and 
my portion forever.” And yet we are 
greedy, covetous, avaricious, proud, envi- 
ous. Man! be rich through God; every- 
thing comes to you from God.—Sergieff. 


Be patient with every one, but above 
all with yourself. I mean, do not be dis- 
turbed because of your imperfections and 
always rise up bravely from a fall. There 
is no better means of progress in the spir- 
itual life than to be continually beginning 
afresh and never to think that we have 
done enough.—Francis De Sales. 


And now the wants are told that brought 
Thy children to thy knee; 

Ilere lingering still, we ask for naught, 
But simply worship thee. 


‘The hope of heaven’s eternal days 
Absorbs not all the heart 

‘That gives thee glory, love and praise, 
For being what thou art. 


© thou, above all blessings blest, 
O’er thanks exalted far, 
Thy very greatness is a rest 
To weaklings as we are. 
—William Bright. 


God has made the prayer of faith a po- 
tent agency in the universe, and if we 
would have the influences of the universe 
work together for good to one with whom 
we are linked by visible and invisible ties 
we owe it to that loved one, to ourselves 
and to God, to pray in faith for his pro- 
tection and guidance.—H. C. Trumbull. 


Alnigbty God, who inbabitest eter= 
nity, what-are we that thou art mindful 
of us? Wie are filled witb self=contempt ; 
we look upon our days and they are few, 
upon our strength and itt is consumed 
before the moth; vet are we great in 
thy sight because of thy love. Thou art 
secking sometbing in us which we bave 
not found in ourselves, Wt is God that 
worketb in us. This we feel by many 
an impulse, by many a bigb desire, by 
many a prayer tbat cannot find words 
for fit expression. Continue thy minis= 
try in our bearts; lead us in thy trutb 
and teach us. Enable us to bear tbe 
frets and verations, the chafings and 
disappointments of life like the sons of 
God, whose vision being filled by eter= 
nity can take but briet note of time. 
Magnity thy grace in us, we beseech 
thee; may it be more than sufficient to 
sustain us under every burden and in 
the endurance of every pain. Undere= 
take for us in all conflict, difficulty, pove 
erty, sleeplessness and danger of every 
name and kind. Lord, into thy bands 
we commend our spirits. As the moune 
tains are round about Fcrusalem, so be 
round our tempted souls. Amen. 
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Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, ete., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.) 


ANAGRAMS 
s €, 
ROBED IN WAN COAT 
The chill winds waking leap up, echoing 
Liké phantom fog borns on a restless bar, 
When, weary from her nightlong voyaging 
O’er trackless wastes, unlit by guiding star, 
In nun-gray garments, with a pallid brow, 
Wet with the mists that heavy lie before, 
Yet faintly rosed with some sweet promise now, 
A timid pilgrim seeks our friendly shore! 


9, 


Il. 
A CUE: NO SOBER TINTS 

Flushed with the homage of adoring crowds 

That, sad their queenly guest must ever go, 
See her gay barge bestrung with glist’ning shrouds 

Ride, foam-splashed, on a purpling undertow, 
Like a princess of some glorious Viking race, 

With crimson sails and pennons free, behold! 
Proud at her helm, with backward smiling face, 

Day sails away upon a sea of gold! 

MABEL P. 


%. OUR ANATOMY 
[Find here thirty parts of the human body.} 


1, A necessity on a journey. 2. The top of 
ahill. 3. Asmallanimal. 4. Pagan churches. 
5. Where a carpenter keeps his tools. 6. Some 
things he has in it. 7. Part of a saw. 8. 
Flowers. 9%. Shell fish. 10. Something that 
spans ariver. 11. Part of a grain. 12. What 
a reliable salve does. 13. Part of ariver. 14. 
That which decides a vote. 15. Part of a bell. 
16. A kind of deer. 17. A necessary part of a 
school. 18. A fish. 19. Found in an artist’s 
outfit. 20. A part of a stovepipe. 21. What 
soldiers carry, 22. A tropical tree. 23. What 
the negro plays on. 24. A kind of party. 25. 
Part of a pin. 26. Objeets Which show the 
direction of the wind. 27. Part of a box. 28. 
‘What it does in a hard storm. 29, Domestic 
animals. 30, A great achievement. 

F. W. DANIELSON. 
97. AT ODD MOMENTS 

1, When is a miser like an athlete in his 
deep-breathing exercise? 

2. When is a history of France like a book 
on anatomy ? 

5. When does the human arm prove to be a 
mathematical contradiction ? 

4. When is the third phalanx of the hand 
like a prize-fighter ? 

5. When is a plain woman’s face like a 
report of legislative proceedings ? 

6. When would the cows come home, if they 
studied the herder’s face for a chronometer ? 

MABEL P. 
ANSWERS 

92. Buttery, butter, butte, butt, but,-bu., B. 

93. Holmes, Wood, Field, Lillie, James, Hale, 
Hardy, Child, Roe, Cooke, Lamb, Baker, Warner, 
Burnett, Butterworth, Motley, Pyle, Foote, Gar- 
land, Hawthorne, Curtis, Dodge, Howe, Knox, 
Bangs, Seawell, Baylor, White, Greene, Longfel- 
low, Harte, Dunn, Ladd, Mabie, Very. 

94, Be-ware. 

Recent solvers include: Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 88, 89, 91; H. L. B., Evanston, II1., 
89; Silas, Cambridge, 88, 89; Mrs. M. A. Harring- 
ton, Webster, Mass., 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88; B. J., 
Springfield, Mass., 88, 90. 

“Tt seems fairly evident to me," says H: H., 
“that C. A. Porter’s proposed arrangement of 
tables in No. 78 would not work, for unless IL en- 
tirely misealeulate in several cases a corner of a 
table would come within two feet of another table. 
lam confident that the answer which [ sent with 
the problem is the correct one, 93. It is true that 
with my arrangement there is a little waste room; 
but if every foot of it could be utilized, which I 
think is not possible, it would barely take two addi- 
tional tables.” 

And Nillor writes: “C. A, Porter's answer to 78 
is right, and uses up a7 the spaee, le. leaves only 
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12 square feet unfilled. He has beaten the author 
at his own game. 1 wonder that the latter, and 
some of the rest of us as well, didn’t make ft go for 
all it is worth.” 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


The author of problem 60 sends the following 
solution, which must close the discussion: 

“Find a sealene triangle all the sides of which 
are expressed in whole numbers, the perpendieular 
(CD) a whole number, and both segments of the 
base whole numbers.” 


Ae $$ ane 


It is self-evident that if we find two right triangles 
with sides expressed by whole numbers, and haying 
one side common to both, the problem is solyed. 

Geometrical solution [see Dayies’s Legendre, 
Book IV., Prop. XX VIIL., Cor.): 


About the center C, Fig. 2, deseribe the circle 
AFDEA. Draw the diameter FE. Chord AD at 
right angles thereto, and also draw radius CD. 
FE and AD are the chords interseeting within the 
circumference of the circle, consequently AB x BD 
= FB x BE. 

To apply this to the solution of our problem. For 
the first triangle take the right triangle, with sides 
6,8 and 10. To find the second triangle, with 8 for 
the perpendicular. Let BD=8. Then AB=8& by 
construction, and AB x BD =8x8=64, First let 
BE=2. Then BF = 64, divided by 2=32, and 
32 plus 2 = 34 = diameter of the cirele. And radius 
CD = 84, divided by 2= 17, which is the hypothe- 
nuse of the second triangle. Then as CE and CD 
are equal, CE— BE=BC or 17—2=>16= BC, 
thus completing the second right triangle, the sides 
of which are 17 and 15 with 8 for the perpendic- 
war; and for the scalene triangle sought, we have 
the sides 21, 17 and 10, the perpendicular of which 
is 8 and the segments of the base are 15 and 6. 
This was the answer submitted with the problem. 
The remarks, editorial, on page 222, Aug. 12, were 
occasioned by a mistake of the printer instead of 
the author. : 

Any number larger than 2 may be taken for BD 
and at least one right triangle found with sides 
expressed by whole numbers, even numbers usu- 
ally giving more than odd numbers. Calling BD 
= 9, we find two right triangles with 9 for the com- 
mon perpendicular, These being carried through 
give 52, 41 and 15 for the sides of the sealene 
triangle required, with 40 and 12 for the segments 
of the base. Thus it will be seen that several 
answers can be found to our problem, while at first 
there is no apparent connection between the problem 
itself and the above geometrical proposition. 

Never having had occasion to solve this problem 
except as above, the author was not aware of the 
fact that a few numbers satisfying the conditions 
of the question could be so easily found by trial, 
guessed out. Consequently some of the tanglers 
who had given their full address were interyiewed 
by mail and requested to send solutions. No reply 
has yet been received to several of these communi- 
cations, others have replied stating that they found 
the numbers by trial, while Rev. Mr. Bailey of Mid- 
dletown Springs, Vt., and Mr. E. S. Hosmer of 
Bristol, Ct., are the only ones to submit solutions 
other than guess work, but neither of these bear 
any resemblanee whatever to the here 
given. 
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The Conversation Corner 


‘EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Do 
you remember a question asked a 
few weeks ago (Aug. 26) about the 
ears of the seal? Ilere comes an answer 
from Professor Packard of Brown Uni- 
versity, a wéll-kKnown naturalist. He 
ought to know something about Arctic 
animals, for he has made several expedi- 
tions for scientific research to Labrador, 
and has written a large book about the 
coast: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Seals hear acutely, 
but their outer ears are small or much reduced 
in adaptation to their habits, for if they had 
ears like donkeys’ they would, you see, be 
slightly in the way when swimming! The 
seal is allied to the cats and dogs, and the 
structure of their inner and middle ear is 
probably much as in those animals. The 
“eared seals’ are the sea-lions (Otariide). 
AC BaP: 


I have had another seal letter—which I 
unsealed the day after that question was 
sent to the printer. It is from another 
old Labradorman—you can guess who 
without looking at the end of the letter. 
Of course he knew nothing of our ques- 
tion, but his story and the picture 
from his camera come in very ap- 
propriately. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Here we are, 
but where that is it is difficult to say, 
for we have had for six days head 
wind and thick fog. Weare somewhere 
between Iceland and Firée—no sights 
for six days and no soundings. <As I 
have not received any letters since June 
2, [am penning you this letter in entire 
ignorance of all intercurrent events. 
V’yve just been wishing with all my 
heart that you could peep into our snug 
little cabin. It is so snug compared 
with the deck, where the thick, damp 
fog makes it cold and lonely, and where, 
in the intervals of listening for the rote 
of the sea on the rocks (for we think 
we are near. the Fiirde group of islands), 
the monotonous blasts of the fog-horn 
serve to break the still more monotonous 
chonp, clump, clump of the heavy sea- 
boots of the first night-watch on the decks. 
A bright fire is burning, at which I have 
just brewed a steaming cup of cocoa. Our 
lamps are brightly lighted, which is very 
especially homely, for during these past two 
months we have enjoyed daylight all night. 
Allis quiet—the skipper sits reading his even- 
ing chapter on the locker and the starboard 
watch is turned in. Now you have a com- 
- plete picture of us. I wonder what you are 
doing in your little snuggery and all your 
“Cornerers *”! 

But stop—here is another picture I must 
send you. 
nerers. It is of ‘‘ Joey,’ a little pet seal | 
have on board. I was walking on the beach 
the other day [he does not say where the beach 
was, whether in Iceland or Norway, in the 
Shetlands or Faéroes.—Mr. M.| when | saw 
the little fellow sunning himself on the stones. 
He was almost a month old, and therefore 
quite ready to leave his mother. So I took 
him in my arms and put him in our boat. Te 
is such a tame little fellow. If we leave him 
forward alone, he comes waddling aft, till he 
gets close to the helmsman at the wheel—in- 
deed, sometimes so close that he has to ‘‘move 
on,” or the spokes would .hit him. Then he 
rolls over and goes to sleep. He is so fat he 
can sleep anyhow—on his back, side or face— 
though with the rolling of the vessel he is apt 
to roll over like a ninepin into the lee scup- 
pers, unless he gets fixed against something. 
When we hold up a piece of fish, he comes 
waddling after it. He cannot bite very well, 
so he sucks it down. He often takes such a 
long time and makes such grimaces over it 
that he sets us all alaughing! I wish we had 
little Pomiuk to play with him. They couldn't 

help being good friends, Such a swimmer he 


Perhaps it will please your Cor-. 


is too, diving about and rolling over and oyer 
in the water. Sometimes we fill the boat with 
water and he stays in it all day, towing be- 
hind the ship. . 

I have just been reading, in Matt. 21, how 
Jesus says that out of the mouth of children 
praise is perfected. Then we thought how he 
said of children, ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”? Mr. Spurgeon quotes Luther as 
saying, ‘The devil himself cannot defeat us 
now that the children begin to pray.” How 
our loving Saviour loved all that was child- 
like! How he set a special denunciation on 
those that ‘‘offend these little ones’! I look 
with earnest prayer on your ‘Children’s Cor- 
ner.”’ We must never undervalue ‘“ mere chil- 
dren’’ when Jesus said they were the highest 
type of humanity. May God make us more 
childlike, till we are more Jesus-like. I long 
for news from Labrador. I would like the 
children to pray for our workers there. God 
will hear them! 

Yours ever, WILFRED GRENFELL. 


P. S. If this fog lasts longer we shall have 
to ‘‘ration,’”’ for our flour is out, biscuits very 
low, potatoes and meat gone. Porridge, peas 
and treacle hold out, however.. This incessant 
fog does make one very hungry and a few 
fresh vegetables would be weleome—but what 
does it matter ? 


IT am sure’ we should think it ‘mat- 


tered’? a good deal, if we were reduced to 
pea-porridge and. molasses, with only a 
seanty supply of hard tack! Well, they 
would have one resource left, if worst 
came to worst—I hesitate to mention it, 
but look at that fat animal in the picture! 
I remember making a Thanksgiving (or 
possibly a Christmas) dinner out of seal- 
(lipper, once upon a time, and it was very 
niee—in the absence of turkey. Whether 
or not it would be right to serve “Joey” 
up for the surgeon and his hungry mess 
on board the mission smack, I suppose we 
shall not know until we get returns from 
the Cornerers on the question of the mu- 
tual rights of human and other animals, 
which was started in the Corner of Sept. 
23. But we hope that Dr. Grenfell was 
able to get supplies from the ‘“* Pharaohs,” 
or somebody else, befvre it came to that 
emergency ! 

Quite different from the circumstances 
of the short-rationed sailors in the North 
Sea fog was the scene I have witnessed 
since writing the above. It was at a 
lawn party held, according to the program, 
in theinterest of an “ Indian Ridge Fund”’ 
—whatever that may be: there were some 
Indians there, or else young folks dressed 
up like Indians. I went to see the chil- 
dren, and they went to see the donkeys. 
We saw other animals too-—a score of 
immense rats perched on the cornice of a 


portico, but fastened with strings to the 
pillars. While [ was wondering what 
they were doing or going to do, a gentle- 
man arose and read in a very distinet 
voice Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin.” When he had finished the piper 
piped his pipe and lo, a procession of 

..» little boys and girls 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls 


tripped and skipped and merrily ran after 


the wonderful music. When they sud- 
denly disappeared, another gentleman 
arose and stated—at least, I understood 


him so—that the rats above him were the 
descendants of the one rat who, stout as 
Julius Cesar, swam. across the river 
Weser, and then he proceeded to sell 
them at auction! Such was the interest 
in these legendary rodents that they all 
were sold—one of them, perhaps the old- 
est or largest, bringing $8. How I wished 
Pomiuk and Tommy could have been 
there to see the continual round of chil- 
dren riding on the donkeys and enjoying 
all the other sports. .But instead of them 
I was suddenly surprised to stumble 
upon “The Two Little Pilgrims,” 
a picture of whom in the Corner 
puzzled and pleased you so much 
some two years ago. The boy was 
on hand in a lively way, with his 
sisters, also Cornerers. ‘Curiously 
enough,’”’ just as we were going to 
the station, I received a letter from 
Gabriel Pomiuk himself, with mes- 
sages from Tommy: these children 
heard it then—you will hear it later. 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Peary and the Pole. Jieutenant Peary, 
who returned to Boston in the steamer 
Hope, set sail July 19, went throug 
the Straits of Belle Isle, past Pomiuk’s shore 
hospital, across to Greenland, and up that 
coast beyond Cape York. ‘The object of this 
summer yoyage was to make arrangements 
for his great projeet, to be begun next year, 
of reaching the North Pole. This is to be 
done by landing at the farthest practicable 
point north a colony of, picked Eskimo and 
their families, with abundant supplies, the 
ship then returning to the United States. 
From that station supplies will be carried on- 
ward by sledges, stage by stage, the colony 
following to the ultimate settlement. When 
everything is ready and all conditions are 
favorable Lieutenant Peary, with a team of 
picked dogs and picked natives to drive them, 
will “make a break ’’ for the pole. If he does 
not at first succeed he willtry, try again! His 
companions are to fit themselves in the mean- 
time with sealskin shoes, rabbit-skin stockings, 
bird-skin shirts, bear-skin trousers and deer- 
skin jackets for their travels. 


The Hope Brought Back in her hold a 
markable curiosity—too large for any of our 
cabinets, for it is twelve feet long, eight feet 
wide, six feet high and weighs about 100 tons. 
It is a meteorite, which fell from the skies in 
the unknown past and which Peary discovered 
in 1804. It is by far the largest specimen 
in the world, I suppose you know that these 
meteorites (or aérolites) are what we often call 
“shooting stars,’’ but I advise you, if you see 
one of that size falling, one of these November 
nights, not to try to catch it in your hands! 


LAIN 
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L¥SSON FOR OcT, 31 Acts 27 


Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck 
BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D. D. 

The entire chapter must be studied as the 
This journey is the turning point in 
the history of the early chureh. Its center 
was then moved from Jerusalem to Kome, 
and the world’s capital became the starting 
point from which the gospel went forth to all 
nations. To us, however, this story is of in- 
terest because it illustrates in new forms the 
heroism of Paul. In this chapter, as nowhere 
else, the apostle, a prisoner at the mercy of 
Roman soldiers and sailors, shows his power 
of leadership. We may best appreciate it by 
considering the steps by which he wins the 
foremost place in the expedition. 

1. The prisoner gains authority. He hada 
hearty way with him, which won friends and 
inspired confidence. He started on the voy- 
age in good favor. Captain Julius, in whose 
custody he had been placed, liked him, let his 
two friends accompany him, and allowed him 
to go and see the Christians at Sidon when 
the ship stopped there. Soon he came to be 
treated as a man of consequence. After a 
month on the way the captain sought his ad- 
vice about the journey. His counsel was re- 
jected, but he knew enough not to make a 
fuss about it or to refuse to give more. Soon 
cireumstances proved that his view had been 
correct, and he was wise to take advantage 
of the fact to strengthen his position. Paul 
and Joseph were in many respects alike in 
character. Both were optimists. Both -for- 
got injuries and made it their business to 
serve others. Both won confidence because 
others were convinced of the genuineness of 
their unselfish devotion to those around them. 

2. The prisoner exercises the authority he 
has gained. He based it on his own confi- 
dence in God. Ife had from him an assurance 
which he implicitly belieyved—that he would 
reach Rome and that all his companions 
would be saved alive. Ile might have kept it 
a secret. Ile might have told it so that no one 
would have believed it. But love and trust in 
God were so strong in him that he could not 
keep his good news and he could not tell it 
without inspiring confidence. ‘That is the 
secret of the preacher’s success. ‘To believe 
in God, to have the gospel of salvation direct 
from him, and to hope for the salvation of all 
who hear the gospel, makes eloquence per- 
sttasive, moves men to share the preacher’s 
enthusiasm and follow his example. 

The shipwreck was now inevitable. Freight 
and furniture had been cast overboard. The 
ship had for two weeks been aimlessly tossed 
about. The ofticers were entirely out in their 
reckoning, but found themselves drifting on 
an unknown shore in the night and tempest. 
In this desperate condition they cast out 
anchors astern. The sailors, careless of any 
lives but their own, planned to launch the 
small boat, pretending that they needed to 
use it to cast anchors forward, and so they 
hoped to get away in it. They had already 
swung it over the side of the ship when Paul 
discovered the scheme. At once, pointing to 
the sailors ready to climb into the boat, he 
said to the soldiers, ‘‘ Except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved."’ If the sailors 
should get away no one left could handle the 
ship, and it was plain that all on board would 
be lost. The soldiers saw the danger. They 
promptly cut the ropes and let the boat drift 
away into the darkness. 

Thus Paul’s place as leader was assured. 
He had given counsel at Fair Havens which 
would have saved them from the shipwreck if 
it had been followed. He had kept a balanced 
mind when the others gave way to despair. 
Ile alone had discovered their imminent peril 
of death and had saved their lives. How 
many other times in those nine weeks. of 
anxiety and suffering he had put heart into 


lesson, 


_they sought to drive the ship. 
aground as near to the beach as they could. | 
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his comrades we cannot tell. But it was evi- 


dent that the prisoner had now established | 
undisputed authority, based on his superior | 


character and ability. 

s. The prisoner inspires courage. Men 
who have been snatched from death may be 
only half saved. 
averted, were about to be plunged into the sea 
on a chill November morning, ‘They had had 
no regular meal for several days. 
practical good sense in an emergency ap- 
peared. He got out food and made it ready. 
He thanked God for it before them all. But 
no one touched it. Then Paul began to eat. 


At that their appetites awoke and they ate | 
By one brave man’s example 216 per- | 


also. 
sons were changed. from limp, despairing 
souls into brave men, ~ Paul, became captain, 


first and second mate, steward and chaplain, | 


No wonder he said he was ready to become all 
things to all men if by all means he could save 
some. Where else can such a man be found? 
He was then sixty years old and had been for 
twenty years living a life of toil, hardship and 
exposure. 


4. The prisoner saves the whole ship’s com- | 


Paul was more than a match for star- 
He 


pany. 
vation and storm and cold and breakers. 


set crew and soldiers to work throwing over- | 
Then the dawn | 


board the last of the cargo. 
disclosed to them through the mists a bay 
close at hand and a sandy beach. On this 
They ran it 


But it was evident that the vessel would soon 
break up. and each one must get ashore as 
best he might. 
free to escape, and if they should Roman law 
would demand as a penalty the lives of their 
guards. The soldiers would therefore have 
killed them all had not Captain Julius had so 
great a regard for Paul. For his sake the 


captain chose to risk his own and the soldiers’ | 
He got the swimmers overboard first, | 


lives. 
next planks, casks and whatever would float 
were thrown out and used as life preservers 
by those who could not swim, and so every 
one got safe to land. Thus Paul saved the 
lives of all from the terror of the sea, and of 


the prisoners from the swords of their keep- | 


ers. 

raul made great use of great natural abili- 
ties. By a lifetime of discipline and faith and 
devotion he became an acknowledged leader 
of men, and has continued a leader through 
all the Christian centuries. But every one of 
us has a kingdom, whether it be large or 
small, and each one may make it a section of 
the kingdom of heaven. Christ has told him 
how he may rule in it (Matt. 18: 1-4). 


one of the sublimest lessons in history. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 24-30. Neighborly Duties. 
19: 9-18; Ex. 23: 1-9; Luke 14: 7-14. 
Ought we to-widen our acquaintance? The duty 

of thoughtfuliiess, of sympathy, of kindness. 

(See prayer meeting editorial. ] 


Lev. 


An Undesigned Tribute 


There is a clause in the speech made by the 
German Government’s representative, when 
introducing a bill in the Reichstag intended 


to divert German emigration from North to | 
South America, which embodies one of the 


institutions which is 
Said the speaker: 


tinest tributes to our 
recorded. 


North America is not fitted for a ra- 
tional German emigration, for there the 


peculiarities, language and eustoms of | 


the Germans—in other words, “ German- 


ism "’—are lost by way of assimilation. | 


There the relations of the emigrant with 
the mother country are dissolved; there 
he proiaeees competition with agriculture 
and industry of his own native country. 
Not so in South America, particularly in 
South Brazil, ete. 


- 


These men, one peril being | 


Here Paul's | 


Then the prisoners would be | 


That | 
{ 
teaching and Paul’s illustration of it give us | 
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“JT am convinced 
is the 
| purest baking pow- 


Cleveland’s 


der made, and L have 


adopted it exclusively 


in my cooking schools 


and for daily house- 
hold use.” 
SARAH T. RORER, 


Editor Cookery Department, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Nothing 


Under the Sun 


‘will clean and polish 
Gold and Silver like 


0 a 
ELECT s0ON 


The Proof is yours sim-- 
ply for the asking. 
Send address for trial quantity. Full 


sized box, post-paid, 15 cents in 
stamps. Grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York, 


| SILVER 


>= ————— 
POULTR 
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i aim 


© .W| SPICED SEASONING 


Made from the i" 


choicest nd the) 


spices and the 
granulated leaves of fragrant sweet}) 
herbs. Always ready. Has beenj 
used and endorsed by the leadin 
hotels and families of New England 
for the past 30 years. Try it. 
The Wm. C. Bell Co., Boston. 
Sold by Grocers and Marketmen, 
ee 


TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
| courses in training attendants for convalescent and 
| chronic cases, ete,, Oct. 4 and Nov, 1. Fee, #15 for 
| nine weeks’ course, Particulars of 
Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 

#2 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P.M, 


1897 


1897 
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WINTITROP 


The subject of this memoir certainly was 
one of those whom men éall favorites of for- 
tune. He was born of a distinguished stock. 
He was endowed with a high and noble spirit. 
He had every advantage in respect to culture. 
He had wealth sufficient to permit. him to de- 
vote himself to the public welfare. He en- 
joyed the acquaintance of the leading men in 
other lands as well as his own. He was per- 
mitted to do long and honorable service to 
his State and nation. He lived usefully and 
happily and died full of years and honors. 

This volume is a memoir prepared by his 
son, who bears the same name. It is intended 
primarily for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of which Mr. Winthrop was a mem- 
ber more than fifty years—being its president 
more than thirty years—but such a work is of 
interest and importance far beyond the limits 
of any single organization. Mr. Winthrop 
filled too large a place in the public eye for 
any account of him to go unread, especially 
so thoroughly excellent an account as this. 

For the theory that a man’s son ought not 
to be his biographer much may be said. But 
in this instance it does not hold good. The 
son has written of his father with conspicu- 
ous good judgment and good taste, never fail- 
ing in that reverence which is natural and 
becoming, yet never lapsing from entire and 
discriminating self-control. Mr. Winthrop 
was a decided Conservative politically and, 
especially about the time of the War of the 
Rebellion, was often misunderstood and mis- 
represented. The dignity and beauty of his 
character are shown in nothing else more 
plainly than in the firmness with which he 
adhered to his convictions and the absence of 
bitterness in his comments upon those who 
abused him. The difficult task of represent- 
ing their spirit and efforts faithfully yet with- 
out diseourtesy has been performed success- 
fully in these pages. 

It is worth being emphasized as an encour- 
agement to young men in politics, among 
other reasons, that his loyalty to his princi- 
ples not only won him in the end the univer- 
sal respect, but also more and greater public 
honors than he was willing to accept. It de- 
serves to be noted also that his judgment 
about slavery then has now come to be held 
very commonly, i. e., that the nation soon 
might have abolished it without war or any 
specially bitter sectional feeling by com- 
pensating the owners of slaves. Had this 
been done, the cost would have been less than 
that of the war. Moreover, Mr. Winthrop’s 
views as to reconstruction, the treatment of 
the Negro, and some other vital subjects, 
which then were regarded by many as un- 
sound, if not even discreditable, now have be- 


come the commonplaces of political theory. ’ 


Conservative he certainly was in a sense, but 
he also was far in advance of many of his con- 
temporaries in what may be called publi¢ 
wisdom. 

He represented his State at Washington in 
both houses of Congress, and served honor- 
ably as Speaker of the lower house. Higher 
positions came in his way more than once 
put were declined. But in his maturer years 
he won national and even international dis- 
tinction. as an orator upon great publie oc 
easions. His centennial oration on July 4, 
1876, his Bunker Hill address on June 17, 
1881, his Yorktown oration on Oct. 19, 1881, 
and his second Washington Monument ora- 
tion on Feb. 22, 1885—which last, however, he 
was too ill to deliver in person—are examples, 
and renk with the classic literature of their 
class. He gave himself zealously throughout 
his life to works of philanthropy and to the 
promotion of education and good morals. He 
long served the American Tract Society, the 
Bible Society and the Organized Charities of 
Boston. And he was always the same modest 
‘and humbie yet loyal and earnest Christian. 
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He was an Episcopalian by training and 
preference but genuinely sympathetic with 
all good men of every name. We have espe- 
cially enjoyed the brief characterization of the 
father with which the son has ended’ this 
memoir, and we have laid aside the volume 
with the conviction of many years intensified 
that Mr. Winthrop was not only a man of un- 
usual symmetry, beauty and foree of personal 
character, nor merely a public servant of 
more than ordinary ability and integrity, but 
that he was one of the most truly and honor- 
ably great men of his time. [Little, Brown & 
Co.] 
RELIGIOUS 

Another yolume of sermons by Rev. D. J. 
Burrill, D.D., of New York is issued, bear- 
ing the title The Golden Passional and Other 
Sermons [W. B. Ketcham. $1.50]. Like the 
earlier volumes from the same souree, its 
characteristics are clearness, vigor, spiritual 
earnestness, practical pertinence, and a eer- 
tain indefinable but very obvious magnetism, 
which holds the reader as closely as it must 
have held the listener. The book is specially 
well adapted to be used when a congregation 
temporarily has no pastor and adopts the ex- 
pedient of listening ta sermons read instead 
of preached.—Prof. W. W. Martin has pre- 
pared a Manual of Neclesiastical Architecture 
{(Curts & Jennings. $2.00]. It is a book for 
scholars and even experts in its line, for it 
not merely states architectural principles and 
describes architectural forms, but it traces 
the development of the subject through all-its 
changes from the beginning. The European 
cathedrals naturally receive ample attention, 
but modern church architecture also is dis- 
cussed at some length. It is lavishly illus- 
trated and is arranged with such clearness as 
to be serviceable, we should think, as a text- 
book. It is a treasury of information, and 
will serve a useful purpose in putting before 
the public in a terse and popular form the es- 
sential facts and principles involved in eccle- 
siastical architecture. 

The story of English Presbyterian mission- 
ary work in the far Orient has been told by 
Rey. James Johnston in China and Formosa 
{F. H. Revell Co. $1.75). 
fied for the task by personal experience as a 
missionary. 
search and has taken pains to make his vol- 
ume comprehensive and lucid. It is not an 
argument for missions, except in the sense 
that every book which reports the character 
and the suecess of missions is a plea for in-, 
creased confidence and support. It isa useful 
addition to the already large library of mis- 
sionary literature, and its great interest and 
value are intensified by free illustration, many 


portraits of missionaries being included. We 
are glad to commend it.—The Times of Christ 
[Charles Seribner’s Sons. Imported. 60 


cents], by Rey. L. A. Muirhead, belongs to the 
series of hand-books for Bible classes and. pri- 
vate students. It sets before the reader tersely 
and helpfully the characteristics of the govy- 
ernment, language, trade, daily life, and espe- 
cially the religious life and peculiarities of the 
Jews in the time of our Lord, and is in the 
familiar and popular form of this series. It is 
‘well indexed and will be a valuable addition 
to helps to Bible study.—The Holy Land in 
Geography and The Holy Land in History 
(Townsend MaecCoun. Each $1.00) belong to- 
gether and are two excellent and scholarly 
hand-books, carefully studied and edited, 
largely re-enforced by maps and pictures, and 
fine examples of the presentation in condensed 
form of what the Christian student needs to 
possess in the lines pursued. We have seen 
nothing quite so good in the same small com- 
pass. The books are almost pocket volumes 
in size yet the type is clear and legible. 

Three new little devotional books deserve 
commendation. One is Personal Friendships 
of Jesus (VY. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00], by Dr. 
J.R. Miller. It embodies thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic studies of the life and character of 
Jesus as illustrated in his friendships, and it 


The author is quali- 


He also has made. careful re-: 


ATF 


points to many stirring lessons, which every 
believer ought to learn. Another is A Good 
Start [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 95 cents], by Rev. 
Fr. B. Meyer. It is a wholesome, practical 
series of short talks, abounding in good sense 
as sturdy as it is consecrated, and free from 
narrowness and pettiness. ——Daily Light and 
Strength (T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents] is a 
little year-book, with a passage of Scripture, 
a stanza of poetry and a devotional selection 
from some well-known author for each day. 
It is prettily printed, contains a numbor of 
tasteful illustrations and deserves to be popu- 
lar among books of its class. 


* STORIES 


Mrs. Alexander has written another novel. 
It. is not up to her usual level. Nevertheless, 
it possesses a considerable degree of interest. 
Its title is Babara, Lady's Maid and Peeress 
(J. B, Lippincott Co. $1.25], and a considera- 
ble part of it is supposed to be written by 
Barbara herself. The scene is that with 
which Mrs. Alexander is most familiar, Eng- 
land, and the actors are largely English soei- 
ety people, and the familiar effort to gain 
wealth and place is the motive of the plot. 
The outcome is a surprise, but the reader's 
sympathies are gratified. It is a good speci- 
men of the average novel. 

The Eye of Istar [F. A. Stokes Co. 
by William Le Queux, has a plot of the 
style of Rider Haggard’s She. The hero, an 
Arab dervish and a soldier of the Mahdi, falls 


$1.25], 


in love with the sultan’s daughter. In her 
service he enters the Land of No Return, 
whose queen falls in love with him. He es- 


capes and marries his heart’s desire after 
many thrilling adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. The story is sufficiently exciting to 
employ a leisure hour without enchaining the 


attention. 
JUVENILE 


Alcehe- 
$1.50] is by 
We thought 
been to Venice before, but 
there at last, and-her ex- 
periences are such as to make the girls who 
will read this book envious. Most of us come 
away from Venice without the privilege of 
coming in contact with alchemists, ancient or 
modern, and Miss Champney has handled this 
feature of her story with good effect. So ex- 
pert a traveler and author knows well how to 
blend narrative with history and comments 
upon art, and in itself and in its illustrations 
the volume is worthy of the series, and will 
add to its interest. Elsie Dinsmore |Dodad, 
Mead & Co. $1.50], by Martha Finlay, is 
offered afresh to children, many of whose 
fathers and mothers must have read the 
original edition, which came out twenty-nine 
years ago. That it has held its popularity tor 
so long a time is proof of its excellence. The 
present edition is beautifully illustrated, and 
is the handsomest we remember to have seen. 

Another book by A. G. Plympton, whose 
exceptional attainments in representing chil- 
dren and their ways and whose felicitous style 
have rendered all his books more than ordi- 
narily delightful, is Wanolasset, the Little- 
One-Who-Laughs (Roberts Bros. $1.25). This 
is an Indian story largely and the scene is 
laid in the colonial days. The boys and girls 
will relish it and draw from it some true no- 
tions of history. It is illustrated prettily.— 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, who has achieved 
something of a reputation as a writer of short 
novels, is the author of a New Book of the 
Fairies [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50). It came 
out first six years ago. She has revised it, and 
the children will enjoy thoroughly the pleasant 
way in which dainty little fairy tales are told 
them, as wéll as the beautiful and numerous 
illustrations, which add so much to the charm 
of the book. — From Dodd, Mead & Co. come 
The Adventures of Mabel [81.75] by Rafford 
Pyke, with original and striking illustrations 
in black and white by Mélanie E. Norton. ‘The 
book deals largely with animals of all sorts 
and its stories are thrilling and delightful. 


Witch Winnie in Venice and the 
mist’s Story (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Miss Elizabeth W. Champney. 
Witch Winnie had 
we are glad she is 


. 


ois 
They will fascinate the younger boys and 
girls. The pictures and binding also are orig- 


inal and effective. It will be one of the most 
popular juvenile books of the season, we have 
no doubt. 

The Missing Prince |Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50) is by G. E. Farrow, and Harry and 
Dorothy Furniss have supplied its illustra- 
tions, It is an extravaganza well sustained, 
very droll and handsomely gotten up. The 
pictures suit the text excellently.—Here is a 
book in which the peculiar ways and words of 
the colored race give character to the story. 
Ole Mammy'’s Torment (L, C. Page & Co. 50 
cents] is its name and Annie F. Johnston is 
its author. The children will appreciate it 
heartily and many of their elders will en- 
joy it equally. It is graphic and wholesome 
with a serious undercurrent beneath its fun. 
Its pictures also are enjoyable.——From the 
same publisher [L. C. Page & Co.] comes The 
Prince of the Pin Elves (50 cents] by Charles 
L. Sleight. It is a peculiar fancy which has 
suggested the book and it is worked out with 
considerable success. The book will take a 
good place among the fairy stories of the sea- 
son. It is one of those stories which become 
a favorite in the household and is read and 
reread. This, too, has good pictures. Little 
Ioan’s Hero [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], by 
Helen Millman, blends vivacity and pathos, 
and appeals not only to the mind, but to the 
heart. It is of superior quality and is illus- 
trated richly and admirably. The Farrier’s 
Dog and His Fellow (L. C. Pdge & Co. 50 
cents], by W. A. Dromgoole, is short, but not 
the less delightful. This, too, is a touching 
little story, not sentimental, but appealing to 
the better side of the reader’s nature and full 
of real interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Something like two dozen papers selected 
from the work of that organization between 
1886 and 1897 are issued with the title The Bos- 
ton Browning Society Papers [Maemillan Co. 
$3.00], for which a publishing committee, of 
which Rey. Dr. P. S. Moxom is the president, 
stands responsible. Several of the papers 
have appeared already in the Andover Review 
and The New World, and among the contribu- 
tors are Dr. Moxom, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Prof. Josiah Royee, Rey. C. G. Ames, Prof. 
W. J. Rolfe, Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Prof. C. C. 
- Everett, Charlotte Porter and Vida D. Scud- 
der. The volume is not likely to be read 
through, except by devotees of the poet, but 
they will relish it highly and a much larger 
public will be glad to dip into it and to gather 
from it impressions of this or that poem or 
character as interpreted here by such thought- 
ful and studious writers. -Among the titles of 
the essays are Browning’s Theism, Brown- 
ing’s Philosophy of Art, Browning’s Mastery 
of Rhyme, the Problem of Paracelsus, Homer 
and Browning, the Greek Spirit in Shelley 
and Browning and The Nature Element in 
Browning’s Poetry.——Messrs. 'T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. have brought out, also, a handsome edi- 
tion of Browning’s The Ring and the Book 
{$2.00|, edited from the author’s revised text, 
with biography and critical notes and intro- 
duction by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. It is handsomely printed and bound 
and a fine portrait of Browning serves as a 
frontispiece. 

Sucecsse[W. A. Wilde & Co, $1.25), by Dr. 
©. S. Marden, is another volume of sensible 
advice for the young upon subjects such as 
Enthusiasin, The Game of the World, Con- 
duct as a Fine Art, Character Building, Ideals, 
ete. The author is an apt writer of books of 
this class, in which practical advice is enforced 
by abundant and pertinent illustration and 
anecdote, and which are readable and impress- 
ive and in many instances prove highly valu- 
able in the formation of sterling character. 
‘The influence of such books is not of as lofty 
au quality as that exerted by works of some 
other sorts, for example, the highest and best 
order of biography, but it is thoroughly good 
and commendable and this book is one of the 
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very best of its class. ——The Border 
New England (Seribner’s. $1.50), by Samuel 
A. Drake, describes the conflicts commonly 
known as King William’s and Queen Anne's 
wars, two fascinating themes which deserve 
what here have received a treatment at once 
scholarly and popular. Whether for a read- 
ing-book, or even a text-book, or only as an 
ordinary historical narrative, the volume is of 
high merit and surpassing interest. It is 
handsomely illustrated and tastefully printed. 


NOTES 
— The National Sculpture Society has ar- 
ranged for a competition of which the results 
are to appear in next year’s exhibition. 


—— Mr. St. Loe Strachey succeeds the late 
R. H. Hutton as joint editor and proprietor 
with Mr. Townsend of The Spectator. 


— Much energy is shown in preparing for 
the international exhibition to be held in the 
Carnegie Art Galleries in Pittsburg this win- 
ter. It is to be opened on Nov. 4 and continue 
for two months. 


— The attorneys of President Gates of 
lowa College have been busy preparing the 
defense which he is to make in a suit brought 
against him by the American School Book Co. 
for $100,000 damages for libel and slander. 


—— Hall Caine has been replying to some of 
the critics of The Christian. There is possibly 
more truth than fiction in his statement that 
“most of us nowadays are not Christians in 
the sense understood by the early apostles— 
we are merely advocates of Christianity.” 

—— The Townsend Library, which the lib- 
erality of a citizen of New York has secured 
for one of its universities, embodies the re- 
sults of labor ever since the Rebellion in com- 
piling, classifying and indexing the great 
mass of historical narratives relating to our 
national life from that time until now. 


— Anthony Hope, the novelist, has ar- 
rived in this country to give public readings 
from his works. “Mr. F. Marion Crawford also 
is to be here this winter. He is to lecture— 
under the auspices of Major Pond, who is also 
Mr. Hope’s manager—on such themes\as The 
Early Italian Artists, Italian Home Dife in 
the Middle Ages, Leo XIII. in the Vatican, 
and The Italy of Horace. 

— The autobiography of Rey. C. H. Spur- 
geon is to be published in England in monthly 
parts, beginning in December. It is largely 
prepared from notes made by the great preacher 
and from incidents which he recounted from 
time to time, which were recorded by Mr. Jo- 
seph Harrald, for many years his secretary 
and companion. Doubtless the volume will 
soon be brought out in this country. 

—— Northfield is getting to be quite a pub- 
lishing center and Mr. Moody’s Colportage 
Library is having an extensive sale. The 
result of advertising is seen in the calls for 
the books from various parts of the world. 
An application was made last week for a do- 
nation to a native Christian teacher in Ceylon ; 
in the same mail was a request from somebody 
for 100 books to take to Africa to distribute 
among the natives. The Northfield agent, in 
a private letter, says: ‘‘ We could do a great 
business in this line could we afford it, as we 
are in constant receipt of such requests, but 
we have no regular funds and our profits are 
too small to allow us to be very charitable.” 
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Roberts Bros. Bostoi 
THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 
mond. pp. ee Tal 25. 
RicH ENOUGH. eigh W ae 
TORPEANUTS my TomBoy. 
hoeft. pp. 296. $1.25. 
NAN IN THE City. By M. 
$1.25. 
THE RESOLUTE MR. PANSY. 
pp. 206. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE REVOLT OF A DAUGHTER. By Ellen O. Kirk. 


pp. 838. $1.25. 
FRANCE UNDER Lovis eos By J. B. Perkins. 2 
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With an Account of 
T. Piekard. pp. 


By Joel Chandler 


HAWTHORNE’S FiRst DIARY. 
Its Discovery and Loss. By 8 
115. $1.00. 

AARON IN THE WILDWOODS. 
Harris. pp. 270. $2.00. 

Pilgrim Press. Boston, 
c ALLED TO THE Front. By W. B. Allen. pp, 269. 


$1.25. 
DAN DRUMMOND. By + ot igeaes Zollinger (W. Z. 
Gladwin). pp. 315. 
Lothrop Pubilehing Co. Bostor 
OVERRULED. By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. 1 Alden). 
pp. 347. $1.50. 
THE TRUE STORY OF U. S. GRANT. By E, S. 


Brooks. pp. 234. $1.50. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
QUEER JANET. By Grace Le Baron. pp. 187. 
75 cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
HANNAH ANN. By Amanda M. Douglas. pp. 375. 


$1.50. 
DERICK. Barbara Yechton. pp. 370. $1 50. 
ee At Homer. By Martha Finley. pp. 295. 
$1.25. 
PIERRE AND His PoopLEe. By Elizabeth W. 


Champney. pp. 216. $1.00. 
THE LADY ECCLESIA. a Beorms Matheson, D.D.. 
F.R.S. E. pp. $32. y iees 
JAMES MACDONELL, Cuma By W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll. pp.416. $2.75. 
New York. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. By Anatole 


France. pp. 245. $1.00. 
BRIGHT THREADS, By Julia He Johnston. “pp. 
157. 75 cents. 


THE WRECK OF THE CIRCUS. 


B James Otis. 5 
97. 50 cents. . e 


RoLio av WoRK. By Jacob Abbott. pp. 191. 95 
cents. 
oe Av PLAY. By Jacob Abbott. pp. 191. 95 
cents. 
IF. H. Revell Co. New York. 
PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY 
ae LESSONS FOR 1898. Edited by Mrs. 
T. B. Arnold. pp. 235. 50 cents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUCCESS. By A. R. Wells. pp. 
3800. $1.25. 


THE VERACITY OF THE ee By S. C. 
Bartlett, LL.D. pp. 404. $1. 
W. B. Ketcham. coe York. 
PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING. By T. TY. 


Munger. pp. 61. 50 cents. 

Joy, Rest AND Fariru. By Henry Drummond. pp. 
16. 15. cents. 

A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 
22. 15 cents. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

SELECT MASTERPIECES OF BIBLICAL LIPERA- 
TURE. Edited by Richard G. Moulton, Ph. D. 
pp. 272. 35 cents. 

arity HISTORIES OF AMERICAN INSECTS. By 

.M. WEED, D.S. pp. 272. $1.50, 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
Ture Story OF GERM LIFE. By H. 
pp.199. 40 cents. 
Curfous HomMES AND THEIR TENANTS, 
James C. Beard. pp.275. 65 cents. — 
American Book Co. New York 
GEMS OF SCHOOL SONG. Seleéted by ‘Carl Betz. 
pp. 190. 70 cents. 
ROUND THE YEAR IN MyTH AND Song. By 
Florence Holbrook. pp. 200. GO cents. 
Bonnel, Silver & Co. New York. 
THE SACRIFICE OF A THRONE. By H, R. White- 
house. pp. 828. $1.50. 
Eaton & Mains. New Y 
ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES FOR 1898. “By, fi 1, Hurl- 
but and R. R. Doherty. pp. 399. $1.25. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. Nee York. 
PRAISE Songs. Compiled by A. H. Dadmun, pp. 
250. 60 cents. 


J. O. Austin. Providence. 
THE ROGER WILLIAMS CALENDAR. pp. 370. 


J; B. eis Co. Philadelphia. 
SeLves. By Julia Magruder. pp. 260, 
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By W. C. Wilkinson, 


By 
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By 
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$1.25. 
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TuE BAPTIST PRINCIPLE. 
D.D. pp. 365. $1.25 
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. W. Clark, D. D. pp. 408. $1.25, 
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GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. H, Urooker. 
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Morton & Cressey. Chicago. 4 
“* PROGRESSIVE QUERIES.” Anew game, 75 cents. 


PAPER COVERS 
Roberts Bros. Boston. 


Tuk PROCESSION OF FLOWERS IN COLORADO. 
By Helen Jackson. pp. 80. 50 cents. 


DARWIN 
manes, LL. D., F. R.S. pp. 181. 


Western Unitarian 8. 8S. me 


Trustees of the Library. Boston. 
CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH PROSE FICTION. 
to the Publie Library sinee 18938. 


De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. Boston. 
MorTueER'’s CouNctL. By Mrs. Louise Pol- 
pp. 91. 25 cents. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
JANKE AUSTEN. By Elbert Hubbard. 10 cents. 
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From Canada | 

Sir Wilfred’s Return / 
If there is a man whose head might be turned | 
it is the Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfred Laurier, premier | 


of the Dominion. When across the ocean he ~ 


was specially honored by President Faure of | 
France, degreed by Cambridge University, 
decorated with the medal of the Cobden Club, 
knighted by Her Majesty, and made the lion 
of the colonial premiers at the jubilee. Since 
his return to Canada he has been further de- | 
greed by Toronto University, banqueted by 
various organizations and welcomed by im- | 
mense throngs in the cities already visited. | 
Yet in the midst of plaudits and demonstra- | 
tions no one is more unassuming than he, and | 
it is not surprising that men of both political 
parties delight to do him honor. 
Plebiscite Literature | 
In view of the coming vote on prohibition | 
the Dominion Alliance again bestirs itself. A | 
large quantity of campaign literature is now | 


ready for house to house circulation, from 
which it is learned that of 35,000 yearly con- 
victions in Canada 25,000 are the fruits of | 
intemperance. The topic perhaps most vital 
in the campaign at present—the seven million 
dollar revenue from the liquor traffic—is fully 
discussed, and among the proposals made are | 
direct taxation, a small tax on luxuries, or the 
assumption by the government of what will be 
left of the liquor trade in mechanical and 
medicinal needs. The alliance has no fears 
about the revenue, and gives striking figures 
to show that marked temporal prosperity would 
be the result of prohibition. 


Sunday Legislation 

Renewed interest is also being roused in the 
matter of Sunday observance. At the recent 
meeting of the Lord’s Day Alliance for Onta- 
rio discouraging reports were given of the 
general increase of Sunday toil and pleasure 
throughout the province. » Satisfaction was 
expressed over the legislation given by Premier 
Hardy, which protects towns and cities now 
without Sunday street cars from their en- 
eroachment. Hon. S. H. Blake, in his address 
before the alliance, predicted that Sunday ob- 
servance would be an issue in the coming 
provincial elections, but this is highly improb- 
able. In the meantime the alliance has issued 
an appeal for financial help and co-operation. 


Keswick in Canada 

An interesting series of conventions con- 
ducted by three Keswick representatives is 
just concluded. The visiting ministers were 
Rey. Messrs. Charles Inwood of Belfast, 
Frank Webster of Birmingham and John 
Sloan of Glasgow, and the convention cities 
were London, Brantford, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax. 
The average stay in each city was three days, 
on each of which two large meetings were 
held, The teaching was intensely earnest, 
and called for the putting away of all that 
prevents the fullest indwelling of the Spirit of 
God. Ifa criticism were allowed it would be 
that the addresses appealed almost wholly to 
one type of mind, and afforded little food for 
those whose mental make-up is of another 
kind. 
- Mr. Moody’s Visit 

Following the Keswick representatives 
comes, Mr. Moody, who is at present conduct- 
ing a five days’ series of meetings at Mont- 
real. Very large audiences are gathering to 
hear the great evangelist, whose addresses 
thus far have been strong appeals to the 
weak and vacillating Christian. From Mont- 
real Mr. Moody will go to Quebec, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Hamilton, Brantford and Winnipeg, 
and hold in each city a series of meetings 
ranging from two to four days. As with the 
Keswick brethren, so will all denominations 
co-operate with Mr. Moody, whose addresses, it 


is announced, will be largely for the benefit of 
_ professing Christians, though the unconverted 
will not be forgotten. Probably the whole of 
October will be occupied in the Canadian tour. 
Wea Phi Gs 
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Important New Books. 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By the Very Rey. F. W. Farrar, D. D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Illustrated with numerous 
facsimile Letters and Portraits. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

The student of Cees literature will find the 


volume invaluable in piviee aid to a clear appreciation 
of the best writers of the day. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


By the Rey. J. R. MinueR, D.D. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Written with reverence and sympathy. A distinct 
addition to the immense literature which clusters 
around the name of Christ. 


THE KING OF THE PARK. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of “ Beauti- 
ful Joe.’ Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Full of fresh, charming life and breezy nature, this 
delightful story will do great good in calling renewed 
attention to the duty we owe to dumb animals. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE. 

| By ANNA ROBERTSON BRowN, Ph.D. Fine 
Edition. Printed at the Merrymount Press 
from new plates, in red and black, on deckel- 
edge laid paper, with specially designed 
title-page, initial letter and cover design. 
12mo, boards, gilt top, 60 cents; full leather, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


The phenomenal success of this address, now in its 
75th thousand, has justified putting it into this artistic 
and beautiful edition, which will be a delight to the eye 
as well as a treasure for the mind and heart. 


A Minister’s Wife 
and 
a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife 
in Buffalo writes: ‘‘Our church 
was encumbered with a mortgage. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal seemed 
to offer a chance to accomplish 
something for the work, and I 
took the matter to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. I proposed that each mem- 
ber should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. My 
plan was received enthusiastically. 
In addition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
Journal! and church mortgage. 
Soon we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work.’’ 

What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 
themselves. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


** For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 


New York and Boston. 


MAGAZINE 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMES 
GHURGH BELLS £eea:s 
in the World 

PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HARPER’S 


NOVEMBER 


WITH THE GREEK SOLDIERS 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


An account of expe- 
riences and obser- 
vations during the 
Greco-Turkish war, 
by Mr. Davis, who 
was there as a 
war correspondent. 


This is a descrip- 
tion of the second 
battle of Valesti- 
nos. Itis illustrated 
by photographs 
taken by Mr. Davis 
during the battle. 


JOSHUA GOODENOUGH’S OLD LETTER 


The stirring adventures of one of Rogers's Rangers in the Colonial Wars. 
Written and illustrated by Frederic Remington. 


THE 
NEW JAPAN 


- By Toru Hoshi, 
the Japanese Minister. 


A PAIR 
OF PATIENT LOVERS 


A characteristic story. 


By W. D. Howells. 


The last instalment of The Great Stone of Sardis, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, the second instalment of William McLennan’s Spanish John, and short 
stories by Ruth Underhill and Willis Boyd Allen. 
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The American Board in Annual Session 


ALIENT PFEATURES—The High-Water Mark in 
the Attendance of Corporate Members, Unanim- 
ity in the Choice of a New President, Dr. Storrs’s 
Parewell Address, the Debt Largely Reduced, 
Excellent Platform Speaking, a Continuous Note 
of Courage for the Future Despite Present 
Problems. 


Four years have gone by since the American 
Board assembled in a New England city. 
Madison, Wis., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Toledo, 
O., have in turn entertained, in the interven- 
ing years, the Board. It was high time, there- 
fore, that the honor should again be accorded 
to New England, and the choice of New Haven 
could hardly have been bettered. The city is 
almost as easy of access to the middle States 
as to many points in New England itself. Its 
atmosphere is congenial to lovers of education 
and religion. Moreover, in return- 
ing to New Haven after an absence 
of twenty-five years, the Board was 
close to the scenes associated with 
its earliest history, and thus a cer- 
tain historic background was sup- 
plied that gave dignity to the events 
transacted last week and seemed to 
make them not isolated occurrences, 
but steps in a plan that has been 
working itself out for more than 
three-quarters of a century. 

CONTRASTS 

If an artist could have reproduced 
on a canvas the eventful first meet- 
ing eighty-seven years ago in old Dr. 
Porter’s study at Farmington, where 
the first meeting of the Board was 
held, and could have exhibited it in 
New Haven last week the thousands 
of attendants upon the meetings 
would have been almost startled at 
the contrasts between that time and 
this. Then the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
had only five members, one man for 
every initial in its rather cumber- 
some name. Today its 350 corporate 
- members are the picked men of the 
churches North, South, East and 
West. No convention in this coun- 
try, ecclesiastical, educational or po- 
litical, brings together a choicer 
body of men—preachers who have 
the ear of great metropolitan con- 
gregations, jurists of national re- 
pute, prominent leaders in political 
affairs, substantial business men 
with far-reaching commercial inter- 
ests. It is such as these who drop 
their engrossing interests for a few 
days in order to participate in the 
councils of the Board and to enjoy the inspi- 
ration of its annual convention. Surely its 
founders builded better than they knew. 

But the meeting last week was notable for 
the attendance of the rank and file, as well as 
for the leaders of the denomination. These 
latter, indeed, were present in larger numbers, 
owing, perhaps, to the special interest caused 
by the election of a new president. Brooklyn, 
for instance, sent five of its strongest pastors, 
Drs. Abbott, Behrends, Lyman, McLeod and 
Meredith, and Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and 
other cities were similarly well represented, 
but as one’s eyes turned from the platform, 
where sat the mighty men of our Congrega- 
tional clans, to the body of the house, where 
sat the faithful men and women who comprise 
the lay membership of our churches, one 
gained the same favorable impression of the 
quality of the Board’s larger constituency. 
Foreign missions have not lost their grip on 
hosts of our church members, if the willing- 
ness to take journeys of considerable length 
in order to be present at the annual meetings 


is any test. 
ft 


Last Week’s Notable Meeting in New Haven 


THE LOCAL SURROUNDINGS 

The local arrangements were of a most sat- 
isfactory order. Chairman Rev. W. L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., of the general committee, and 
such efficient co-workers as Dr. McLane, Dr. 
Twitchell, Professor Sanders and Mr. Mutch 
skillfully forecasted the various demands of 
their many guests and made ample provision 
therefor. In the beautiful homes of the city 
many of the delegates were made welcome, 
while Yale University invited them to see its 
grounds and its buildings. With perfect Oc 
tober weather the temptation was strong to 
sally forth and view the campus, or at least 
what there is left since the handsome new 
buildings encroached upon it, or to wander up 
and down the tree-lined avenues of the city, 
but the attractions of the program for most 


or: 


MR. D. WILLIS JAMES 
The newty-elected Vice-President 


persons outweighed these possible outside 
diversions. 

The Hyperion Theater, in which the meet- 
ings were held, seats 1,900 persons in front of 
the platform, with room for 250 more upon the 
platform itself. Its equipment in the way of 
scenery and curtains and its elaborately dec- 
orated boxes are not particularly suggestive 
of a foreign missionary gathering, but the 
acoustic properties are excellent and the 
rooms on one side of the stage served excel- 
lently as committee-rooms. The placard in a 
prominent place, ‘‘No smoking allowed,’ 
may not have been posted with a view to the 
meeting of the Board, but whether it was or 
not, there was no visible disobeying of its in- 
junction. There were registered 174 corpo- 
rate members, a larger number than ever be- 
fore. At no session was there anything like a 
thin house, and at most of them the great hall 
seemed practically full, while on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings it was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. “ 

THE COURSE OF THE MEETING 
In general the program followed in its main 


features the precedents of previous years, the 
evenings being devoted to the sermon and the 
more formal and extended addresses. The 
papers presented by the secretaries served as 
a basis for future comment, and, as heretofore, 
the different fields were assigned to special 
committees which reported at intervals during 
the session. Of late years there has been a 
decrease in the number of special papers pre- 
sented by the secretaries, and there seems to. 
be general satisfaction with this arrangement. 
Admirable as these papers always are, three, 
or even two, consume so much time in their 
reading that the missionaries and important 
discussions are more apt to be erowded to the 
wall. This year the only paper by the seere- 
taries was by Dr. Judson Smith. The paper 
by Hon. J. M. W. Hall in behalf of the Pru- 
We dential Committee received much at- 
tention, and whenever fields like 
China, Turkey and Japan, where 
matters are in a critical condition, 
were brought before the audience, 
there was a perceptible quickening 
of interest. 

The missionaries were heard with 
an appreciation that is always felt 
for the real heroes of the cause, and 
their addresses were strong and en- 
joyable. Indeed, no meeting of the 
Board has ever registered a higher 
general level of platform work. Dr. 
Boynton’s sermon was an excellent 
specimen of trenchant and effective 
discourse. In the two addresses of 
Wednesday evening, that of Mr. 
Mott and that of Dr. Barrows, each 
totally different from the other, 
there wassa sustained oratorieal ele- 
ment such as is rarely found, while 
Dr. Storrs reached his customary 
hights in the sweep, beauty and 
spiritual power of his annual ad- 
dress. 

THE OPENING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order 
on Tuesday at 3 rp. mM. by President 
Storrs, who read from Isa. 52 and 
offered the opening prayer. After 
the hymn, All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name, the address of wel- 
come was given by Prof. George P. 
Fisher. He extended a warm greet- 
ing on behalf of the Congregational 
: churches, and added: ‘‘I also take 

+. no risk in saying that the other 
Christian communions of the city 
are glad of the presence among us of 
this honored society.’”’? Continuing, 
he extended a welcome to the pres. 
ident, ‘‘ whose eloquence, year after year, has 
inspired our annual assemblies and who stood 
at the helm when the waves rose high, steering 
the good ship into smooth sea.” In concluding 
his words to President Storrs, he said: “ You, 
sir, if I may barely revert to days of contention, 
have the distinction of being, in this body, first 
in war, first in peace and first in the esteem 
which, could our preference prevail, would 
keep you in your official station.” Professor 
Fisher spoke also of the close relations which 
had always existed between New Haven and 
Yale College and the Board and of the contri- 
butions of men from Yale to the cause of 
missions. He spoke in high terms of eulogy 
of the Board, its founders and its missiona- 
ries. He referred to the critical tendency of 
the age, which threatens to paralyze the ag- 
gressive foree of Christianity, and in closing 
urged the necessity for bringing into action 
the supernatural forees of Christianity and 
fora revival of earnestness under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. on 

In reply President Storrs referred to the fit- 
ness of New Haven for an American Board 
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meeting. He spoke reminiscently of the last 
meeting of the Board held in New Haven 
twenty-five years ago and of the great changes 
which had taken place in the personnel of its 
administration. He referred in terms of eu- 
logy to his former colleagues in the corporate 
membership. Of fifteen members from New 
York, who were present at the last meeting 
held in New Haven, only two are alive and of 
eighteen from Connecticut but one is now liv- 
ing. ‘ Brethren,’’ said Dr. Storrs in closing, 
‘Swe must work while it is day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work.’’ 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


The report of the home department, pre- 
sented by Secretary Daniels, spoke of the 
deaths of nine of the corporate members, one, 
that of H. D. Hyde, being in the official circle. 
The middle district, under Secretary Creegan, 
the Interior, Secretary Hitchcock’s district, 
and the Pacific coast district, cared for by Rev. 
Walter Frear, were reported upon in detail. 

There has been a large demand for litera- 
ture by the theological seminaries and other 
institutions. Visits have been made to 110 
conferences and associations. Expenses have 
had to be curtailed, necessitating in many 
eases great hardship. Contributions have 
been received from 1,544 Christian Endeavor 
societies. The report called attention to the 
fact that the contributions from the Sunday 
schools were not as large as they should be, 
and that while more churches contributed this 
year than last still many do not give anything. 
The Otis and Swett legacies have been ex- 
hausted. The plan of giving which the Old 
South Church of Boston has followed for fifty 
years was recommended to the churches. 
‘The call from the field is for more men. ‘The 
total expenditures of the year were $688,414. 

The report of Treasurer Wiggin, concluding 
with the announcement of a deficit of $45,130, 
gave emphasis to the needs so urgently em- 
phasized by the secretary’s paper. 

Rey. Arthur Little, D. D., chairman of the 
committee that reviewed the report of the 
home department, emphasized the suggestion 
that the publications of the Board be more 


- widely circulated. He took a hopeful view of 


the financial outlook, but pointed out the dan- 
ger of allowing special objects to divert from 
the treasury funds that should go into the reg- 
ular work. His committee felt that the lowest 
sum with which the work could be carried on 
effectively another year is $645,000, or $130,000 
more than last year. Dr. Little dwelt also 
upon the need of greater spirituality. 


THE SERMON 


On Tuesday evening, after the Scripture 
reading by Dr. Lewellyn Pratt and prayer by 
Dr. Webb, the annual sermon was preached 
by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. The text was 
from John 21: 17—Christ’s searching question 
to Peter. 

After all his weakness and fickleness, said 
Dr. Boynton, Peter has now recovered him- 
self, established himself in the affection of 
his Lord and is about to re-enlist in his sery- 
ice. It has been brought about by the work- 
ing power of a great personal love. Peter’s 
subsequent life is entirely distilled in the 
alembie of his personal love for his personal 


Lord. 


Giving a description of the great world into 
which’ Christianity went forth, Dr. Boynton 
said, “It is he who has conquered this great 
world.”’ In all history when his truth has 
been overshadowed all has been darkness. 

Light has come only through a quickening 
of personal love for Jesus Christ. Our mis- 
sionary society, the American Board, is an il- 
lustration of this. It was born in the glad 
morning of a quickened religious life. Many 
a Peter in those days heard the question, 
** Lovest thou me?” and the command, ‘‘ Feed 
my sheep.’”’ The driving power was and is 


_ personal loyalty to a personal Christ. 


The characteristic of our age is amplitude. 
We move in extended orbits. We expect great 
things. Weachieve great things. The pass- 
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word of our generation is ‘‘progress.’’ We 
are getting new truth. But the new truth 
must be adjusted to the old. It is true that 
in our modern world the tendency has been 
for the particular to be overshadowed by the 
universal, the personal by the human and the 
individual by the race. A 

But the universal must be realized through 
the particular. The human must be realized 
through the personal, and the race through 
the individual. Not God the general, but 
Christ the specific. By the latter are men 
brought to life. To lift the race we must find 
the solitary souls. Then save your man, not 
by covering him with clothes, but by a quick- 
ening power from within. 

Foreign missions stand for the inclusiveness 
of Christianity. Foreigii missions feel the 
philosophy, the theology, the piety of the 
churches at home. The propagation of for- 
eign missions is in spirit and principle the 
same as the propagation of the gospel any- 
where. Christ said, ‘“‘ Feed my sheep,”’ and 
he said, ‘‘ Other sheep I have not of this fold.” 
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We forget that our ancestors were heathen 
until the foreign missionary arrived on the 
Saxon’s shores. He is an unsymmetrical man 
who, glorying in ancient history, denies mod- 
ern opportunity. A personal love has been 
the inspiration of those who, like Peter, have 
lifted the world. The opportunity today of 
the Saxon race includes the whole world. 

After paying an eloquent tribute to the mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Boynton urged on the churches 
their responsibility. It is Christianity or 
nothing. It is Christianity everywhere or 
nowhere. ‘This opportunity challenges the 
church. Get where Peter got that Christ may 
say to you, ‘“‘Feed my sheep.”’” This is the 
quest, the single, sublime privilege of the 
Christian. The inspiration to its accomplish- 
ment must be the accentuation of a great per- 
sonal love for a personal Lord. 


THE SUCCESS OF MISSIONS 


This was the title of Secretary Judson 
Smith’s special paper, a generous extract from 
which appeared in last week’s Congregation- 
alist. It was well received, and addresses on 
it were given by President Eaton of Beloit, 
who advised a Christian Endeavor edition of 
the Missionary Herald; Rev. W. 5. Ament of 
the North China Mission, who answered the 
charges of Henry Norman and others who 
have written unfavorable articles concerning 
the attitude of the native population toward 
the missionaries; and by Dr. C. M. Lamson 
of Hartford, who said that of two kinds of 
eriticism, internal and external], the former is 
reliable. The cause of decrease of interest 
is not the fault of the missions. It is in our- 
selves. He discussed the various causes which 
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contribute to the present lukewarmness, and 
made an earnest plea for allegiance to our 
missionaries. 


A NOTABLE SPECIAL BUSINESS PAPER 


Perhaps the most striking feature of a dis- 
tinetively practical order was the paper pre- 
pared and read by Hon. James M. W. Hall of 
the Prudential Committee and representing 
his views and those of his colleagues on the 
committee regarding the serious financial cri- 
sis which confronts the Board. It was no 
conventional document, but it took one into 
the secret counsels of the men who are admin- 
istering the trust of the churches, and was 
almost daring in its suggestion of possible 
changes of policy, with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the Board and to a better ful- 
fillment of its mission. Mr. Hall drew atten- 
tion first to the large results of present activ- 
ity on the foreign field and over against this 
promising state of affairs he set the apathy 
and uncertain support of too many of our 
churches as indicated by lessening receipts. 
There is general agreement on four points: 
(1) that the command of Christ has never been 
withdrawn; (2) that the foreign missionary 
work has not been transferred to the home 
field even though many foreigners come to 
this country; (8) that the mission cause is suf- 
fering because of retrenchment; (4) that there 
is money enough in the churches to sustain 
and enlarge the work. 

The fact that 2,046 out of. 5,554 Congrega- 
tional churches gave nothing to foreign mis- 
sions last year proves a lack of interest which 
is due in part to lack of information. The 
waning of the missionary concert is another 
sign of the decadence of the missionary spirit. 

Coming to a still closer grapple with his 
theme, Mr. Hall said: “It is possible that 
another cause of lack of interest in some quar- 
ters is the fact that the Prudential Committee 
have not carried out the desires of some rather 
overzealous friends of the Board that no re- 
duction or retrenchment be made in the work. 
Every year when it is suggested that some 
curtailment of the work will be necessary 
unless larger gifts come to the treasury, a 
motion is put that the Prudential Committee 
be directed to make no retrenchment in the 
work, and amid applause and singing the Dox- 
ology it is carried. Now, brethren, this emo- 
tional method of dealing with definite and 
serious financial problems does not and will 
not appeal to the judgment of conservative 
men to whom the work is committed. If the 
work is to be continued to its full capacity some- 
thing more substantial than such resolutions 
must be provided ; and we believe the churches 
and individuals contributing to this work will 
by a large majority approve of this position. 
The work has already been reduced, but only 
because we were forced to do it. It has now 
reached the danger line. The crisis of missions 
is plainly in view! 

‘“One more reason which has, in the minds 
of many thoughtful, observant persons, friends 
of the Board, operated to check enthusiasm 
and create a somewhat critical spirit, and so 
affect their interest in the work, is the serious 
problem that the Prudential Committee have 
been unable thus far satisfactorily to solve. 
How far is the Board warranted in continuing 
the support of well-established and long-con- 
tinued missions? Several of our missions have 
been established for over seventy-five years. 
The question is a fair one. It involves some 
radical changes in the principles of the mission 
work as at present conducted by the Board. 
But it should be fairly considered. Your com- 
mittee recognize the force of the claim made 
by some of the most valued constituency of 
the Board, that if, after sixty years and more 
of work in and support of a mission, during 
which at least two generations have been grad- 
uated from the schools, seminaries and colleges 
of the Board, the mission is not capable then 
of taking care of itself, under such supervision 
as St. Paul gave in his mission tours, then 
there is something that needs careful revision 
and correction. It is a fair question, Will the 
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time ever come when the missions of the Board 
will become self-supporting and self-propagat- 
ing? That certainly was the idea on which 
they were founded. It is what should be 
looked forward to as the logical and Scrip- 
tural result of well-established and properly 
conducted mission work. 

** We mention but one more probable cause of 
the decline in interest in foreign missions—as 
related to the management of the work. It is 
a question concerning which there is and 


ae 
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always has been a difference of opinion among 
the friends of missions. It is the relation and 
extent of educational to evangelistic and 
medical work. It would not be wise, even if 
there were time, to discuss this matter in this 
report. One thing is certain, that a large 
number of the constituency of the Board 
among its liberal supporters believe that too 
large a portion of the appropriation is given 
to the’educational work. But this difference of 
opinion should not lead to a lack of confidence 
or support. The supreme motive in all the 
work is the evangelization of these nations. 
We are agreed that the educational work is a 
means, not an end. If no other result has 
been accomplished than the wonderfully hope- 
ful and successful work in educating young 
women who have become Christian mothers 
and leaders in communities where before they 
were ciphers and slaves, and have given their 
children a Christian training, such a result 
has repaid all the outlay thus far. But how 
far this should be continued is a serious 
question involving radical changes. If the 
friends of the Board think less attention 
should be given to the educational and more 
to the evangelistic and medical work, there is 
no better place to discuss the matter and 
advise the Prudentia) Committee than at our 
annual meeting.’’ 


DISCUSSION OF MR. HALL’S PAPER 


There being apparently a general desire for 
free debate on the questions raised by Mr. 
Hall’s paper, the first hour on Wednesday 
afternoon was set apart for discussion. When 
the time actually came, however, there was so 
much of a pause that Rev. Mr. David, the 
Tamil evangelist, who has been heard at 
Northfield the past summer, was introduced, 
and he filled in the time with a fervid ad- 
dress. Then Dr. Newman Smyth, in the in- 
terests of the discussion for which every one 
seemed to be longing, but which no one 
appeared to be quite ready to precipitate, 
broke the ice by expressing the conviction 
that there should be an ampler conception of 
missions, as well as ampler resources, We 
have yet to learn that American institutions 
and American Christianity cannot exist for 
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themselves alone. We must bring the foreign 
missionary movement into touch with the best 
modern thought and modern life. 

Charles F. Thompson of Brattleboro felt 
that while Extra-cent-a-day Bands and other 
schemes are good they do not meet the situa- 
tion. The ministers of the 2,000 churches that 
give nothing should have something pertinent 
said to.them. A definite plan of benevolence 
is also essential. Dr. W. E. Park of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., declared that the trouble is not 
the lack of money, but the inability to get at 
it, because so much of it is imbedded in ava- 
rice. The districts right around our churches 
are well fertilized, but we do not rise to the 
idea of evangelizing the world. Inform the 
mind and you will touch the heart. We must 
interest the coming generation in missions. 
It may be desirable in the future to assess 
the churches for certain specified amounts. 
Systematic preaching and systematic training 
on the subject are essential. 

Dr. W. H. Ward of the Independent charac- 
terized the paper of Mr. Hall as one of the 
most radical, ever presented to the Board. It 
ought not to be considered from the stand- 
point of finance alone. It raises the question 
of limiting the number of schools, as well as 
the question of withdrawing from papal 
lands and from lands where the native Chris- 
tian element may have become strong enough 
to sustain the work alone. Rev. J. L. Thurs- 
ton, D. D., of Whitinsville, Mass., pointed out 
the desirability of indoctrinating our young 
people’s societies of Christian Endeavor with 
missionary ideas. He urged also the impor- 
tance of emphasizing the lost condition of 
the world. 

At Dr. Stimson’s suggestion the participa- 
tion in the debate of others beside the men on 
the platform was sought, and to Dr. Storrs’s 
invitation three or four persons in the audi- 
ence responded promptly and briefly, two of 
them saying incidentally that they had daugh- 
ters serving as foréign missionaries. 

Another of the platform speakers on Wednes- 
day afternoon was Rev. H. 8. Bliss of Upper 
Montclair, N. J.,ason of Dr. Bliss of the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut. His inspiriting, 
incisive words went straight to the hearts of 
his hearers as he pleaded for a deeper consecra- 
tion on the part of the members of the home 
churches. The addresses of the missionaries 
telling of the retrenchments to which they 
have been subjected ought to shame us. We 
are recreant to our obligations to them and 
we have failed to avail ourselves of the open 
doors which God has granted in response to 
our prayers. 

MR. MOTT’S HARVESTINGS ABROAD 


There was hardly a vacant seat when John 
R. Mott rose to speak on Wednesday evening, 
and as he proceeded with his clear-cut, telling 
address every eye was riveted upon him, and 
at its conclusion every one felt that a rare priv- 
ilege had been vouchsafed in the opportunity to 
hear one who has been so influential in devel- 
oping Christian life and service among stu- 
dents all around the globe. A graduate of 
Cornell in 1888, Mr. Mott has spent most of 
the subsequent years in college Y. M. C. A. 
work and the student volunteer movement in 
this country. For the last three years he has 
been extending these two movements abroad. 
In their behalf he has trayeled around the 
globe and has gained an exceptional knowl- 
edge of the conditions of student life in all 
countries. At the same time he has contrib- 
uted a lasting impulse to better organization 
and more efficient service. He has the gift of 
imparting information in graphic, condensed 
fashion, and his hearers, as they followed his 
discriminating comments, felt that they were 
gaining a bird’s-eye view of world conditions, 
the hopefulness of which was invigorating. 

Mr. Mott began by pointing out the influ- 
ence which college educated men possess. In 
this country they control fifty-eight per cent. 
of the political offices. The question there- 
fore arises, Is Christ losing his hold on the 
student classes? Reviewing the rapid growth 
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of the intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. movement 
in this country in the last twenty years, dur- 
ing which time the associations have increased 
from thirty to five hundred, Mr. Mott drew 
the conclusion that skepticism was not gain- 
ing ground. In the last ten years the student 
volunteer movement has taken form and to- 
day 4,000 young men and women have pledged 
themselves to it. It has aimed not only to in- 
crease the number but to improve the quality 
of missionaries. It has established 300 classes 
for the scientific study of missions. 

The spread of the same movement abroad 
in the twenty-seven countries which Mr. Mott 
has visited was then passed in rapid and bril- 
liant review, beginning in Great Britain, 
thence to Germany, Scandinavia, France, 
Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Syria, India, China 
and Japan. The situation in the three last 
named countries was particularly enlarged 
upon and the effect of conferences conducted 
by Mr. Mott in immediate conversions and in 
bringing the students into closer organized 
fellowship was set forth. Mr. Mott paid a 
high tribute to the American Board, saying 
that with the exception of one other society 
the Board’s educational work left the greatest 
impression upon the countries which he vis- 
ited of any missionary agency which came 
under his observation. He hoped there would 
be no abatement of it in the future. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONQUEST OF ASIA 


This was the subject of Dr. John Henry 
Barrows’s eloquent and gracefully rhetorical 
address, which comprised the second element 
in Wednesday evening’s feast. Asia, said Dr. 
Barrows, is the continent of diversities and 
divisions. It includes conservative China, 
progressive Japan, the comatose and decadent 
Buddhist, and the fierce, simple and restless 
Arab. Only a common faith can bring unity 
and order into its chaos—not Buddha, not 
Hinduism, not Islam. It can only be Chris- 
tianity, whose teaching of divine fatherhood 
and human brotherhood has come through 
Jesus Christ. 

Its condition is little understood. Nearly 
half of its inhabitants are prisoners for life; 
its great cities are unclean; the mass of its 
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population half naked; one-quarter with only 
one meal a day; with famines that sweep off 
from four to six millions of victims. Most 
Hindus are on the verge of starvation at least 
periodically. Even for their physical im- 
provement we must give them Christianity. 

India’s men of enlightenment are in a state 
of doubt and skepticism. They searcely know 
what to believe and they go groping blindly 
backward to the Vedas and Upanishads‘for 
the light that only Christianity can give. 

A marked characteristic of the Hindu charac 
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ter is its kindness. The people of India area 
deeply grateful people. Theirs is a pathetic 
appeal. He who would lead them must ac- 
knowledge the good elements in the religion 
he comes to supplant. No bullying Christian, 
teaching the beatitudes which he does not 
illustrate, can win them. : 

It is a mistake to underrate the Hindu intel- 
lect. Here is opportunity for the finest Chris- 
tian intelligence and scholarship. He will 
meet you with the question as to the ultimate 
salvation of all souls. With the Hindu sal- 
vation is at best absorption. Put this against 
the glorious immortal hope of Christianity. 
He must be taught that Christianity does pro- 
vide for the ultimate salvation of all. 

The converts to Hinduism in our own land 
have not seen India. Compare the funda- 
mental, spiritual and ethical ideas of Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism and ask the results of 
each in civilization, in enlightenment and in 
progress. Compared with the religions of the 
non-Christian world Christianity is as noon- 
day to midnight. The notion that Asia does 
not need Christianity because of the sacred 
books of the East is born of ignorance. 

The Brahmo-somaj is not coping with the 
rising tide of Hinduism. Theistic ideas are 
not life except in Christianity. This move- 
ment is doomed. The new faith must center 
in Christ. It must not lack positive elements, 
but it must not magnify non-essentials and 
minor dogmas. It must not be the bond sery- 
ant of ecclesiasticism. It must be apostolic 
Christianity, the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. The noblest sight in 
the realm of nature is that of the Himalayan 
_hights. The noblest sight in the spirit realm 
is that of some humble meeting house where 
are upturned, eager, grateful faces, with eyes 
which reflect the light of Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary. ; 

The change wrought by Christian missions 
in thought, in awakening benevolent works 
and reform movements is marvelous. Indian 
missions, despite their mistakes, are a glorious 
success. One glance at Hindu Christianity 
and your secretaries would not need to plead 
to keep out of debt. The missionaries are 
worthy not only of our confidence, but of our 
self-sacrifices. 

America does not appreciate her great part 
in the evangelization of the world. The 
great argument for Christianity is its univer- 
sality. Christianity is the world’s chief and 
only hope. A1Jl truth in other faiths is in the 
Christian gospelin purer form. But there is 
more. There is Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
All lives of progress in the world converge in 
him. 

DR. F. E. CLARK’S ADDRESS 

Modestly disclaiming any other function 
than that of courier, Dr. Clark stated the 
impressions gained by his last journey round 

_ the world in such a vivid, pictorial fashion 

that the audience almost felt as if it were it- 

self circling the globe. He dwelt upon the 
joy which the missionaries have in their 
service, their fondness for their converts, 
their ability to adapt themselves to their 
fields, their ingenuity in suiting means to the 
end and evolving large results from small re- 
sources. He had discovered a great oneness 
among missionaries, whatever their denomi- 
national relations, and he was also impressed 
by the high respect in which they are held 
by the natives. He found a remarkably high 
degree of spiritual life among the mission- 
aries, there being a decided advance in this 
respect since his former visit to the same 
fields. Dr. Clark exhibited William Carey’s 
shoemaker’s hammer, which he brought back 
with him from England, and which has been 
the object of so much interest in this year’s. 

Endeavor conventions. In eloquent words 
Dr. Clark emphasized the fact that the source 

of spiritual power is just as available to us 
as to the heroes of the past. 


WATCHWORDS FOR THE HOUR 


This was the title of -District Secretary 
A. N. Hitcheoek’s well-written, thoughtful 
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and convineing paper. It was a remarkably 
sensible plea for missions and for attention to 
the suggestion of the time, as we near the end 
of the century. The present call is for re- 
newed loyalty to Christ, for a clearer acknowl- 
edgment of our stewardship, for the grading 
up of all the elements of our church life to a 
higher missionary level, and for Pentecostal 
power. 

MARCUS WHITMAN’S SERVICES RECALLED 


The fact that in late November of this year 
the work of Whitman in saving the Pacific 
northwest to the Union is to be commem- 
orated was deemed sufficient reason for intro- 
ducing the subject to the Board, and early in 
the session a committee was appointed to for- 
mulate resolutions. These were reported 
Thurday morning, and recommended as fol- 
lows: 


1. That some recognition of the service of 
Marcus Whitman to this Board, and the coun- 
try, be made in the pulpits of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States, on Sun- 
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day, Noy. 28, that being the day previous to 
the fiftieth anniversary of his massacre. 

2. That special memorial services be held in 
Boston and Washington on Nov. 29, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the massacre. 

3. The appointment of a representative from 
this Board to bear its greetings to the Presby- 
terian friends of missions at the anticipated 
unveiling of the statue of Dr. Whitman on the 
Witherspoon Building in Philadelphia. Also 
a representative of the Board to bear similar 
greetings to the gathering to celebrate this 
anniversary at Walla Walla, Wn., on the Same 
day. 

4. That a committee of six be appointed, 
with power to add to its number, to arrange 
for the memorial services in Washington and 
Boston, and that to this committee be referred 
the question of the erection of a suitable mon- 
ument to the memory of Dr. Whitman. 


George L. Weed, chairman of the commit- 
tee, in speaking to the resolutions, referred to 
many scenes and events in the life of Marcus 
Whitman of which he was an eye-witness: 
He claimed Dr. Whitman as a Congregation- 
alist. He was converted in a Congregational 
church, and was a member of it for nine 
years. Then, moving to a locality where there 
was no Congregational church, he joined the 
Presbyterian. His Presbyterian church in 
Oregon was so in name, but was really Con- 
gregational, and Dr. Whitman himself claimed 
to be a Congregationalist. Mr. Weed was a 
boy when Dr. Whitman started across the 
Rockies as a missionary of the Board. The 
doctor took with him a grafting from an 
apple tree which stood in the yard of Mr. 
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Weed’s father’s house, and this he afterwards 
planted at his Oregon home. This tree was 
destroyed with the downfall of the house 
when Dr. Whitman was massacred. A sprout 
grew from it, however, and a new tree. Mr. 
Weed concluded his remarks by presenting 
President Storrs, for the Board.Museum, a 
cane from this tree. Dr. Storrs accepted it 
with a fitting response, and suggested that 
Mrs. Whitman’s name be associated with that 
of her honored husband. 


DR. HAMLIN’S SCORCHING WORDS 


In presenting the report on the Turkish 
mission, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin spoke most trench- 
antly. Referring to the sultan’s purpose to 
exterminate the Protestants and Gregorians, 
he said that while the influence of France had 
insured safety to Catholicism, the stars and 
stripes had been trampled in the dust and our 
own stalwart Government did not think it 
worth noticing. The victims have no de- 
fender. Europe and America have abandoned 
them. There is not one Cromwellian voice 
from the Christian world in their behalf. Is- 
lam is absolutely pre-eminent over the cross 
of Christ. And yet, what has Abdul Hamid 
accomplished? He has slaughtered 100,000 
victims, destroyed property, made fugitives 
and caused another 100,000 to perish from ex- 
posure and disease. But the churches were 
never so full of eager listeners and Christian 
education was never so effective. The spiritual 
work was never so favorable. Abdul Hamid 
has set forward mission work as no other 
man could do it and the American Board has 
tried to aid him by withdrawing nearly half 
its aid. 

Dr. Hamlin’s closing words were deeply im- 
pressive: ‘‘ May the cup of the wrath of al- 
mighty God fill and be poured out upon the 
unabashed and recreant miscreants who have 
defiled the last years of this century with their 
unholy deeds. And I pray that he who has 
said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ may 
strike a blow of awful, divine and righteous 
judgment on those who have betrayed Chris- 
tianity and exalted the crescent in glory over 
the cross of Christ.’’ 

Rev. H. 8. Barnum of the Turkish mission, 
who returned in June, answered the charge 
of recklessness sometimes made against the 
missionaries in the interior in risking their 
lives by staying at their posts. At the time 
of the massacres, he said, these missionaries 
saved thousands from danger by opening their 
homes. Had it not been for their hospitality 
in Harpoot hundreds of girls would have 
been given over to a fate worse than death. 
Then, too, the relief work was largely under 
their supervision. They have helped the 
victims, and helped them to help themselves 
by giving them a new start. Mr. Barnum 
urged the danger of too much laudation 
of these workers. ‘Do not,’ he said, ‘‘ put 
us on a pinnacle where we cannot remain.’’ 
They are glad of support and sympathy, 
he said, but they would rather stand before 
a Turkish mob than to stand up before a 
congregation bound to lionize them. ‘‘ Don’t 
make us too much a class by ourselves. We 
are a part of the great body of men and 
women, ministers and laymen who are work- 
ing for Jesus Christ. What could we do but 
remain? If we had left we could never have 
gone back; we should have lost all confidence. 
But as it is confidence in us is increased. And 
if destruction comes again it nrust be ours to 
remain to the end, speak in the dying ear of 
the last victim and give him Christian burial.’’ 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING 


On Thursday afternoon, following the com- 
munion service, a woman’s meeting, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Board, filled 
United Chureh to overflowing. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Judson Smith, presided, and Mrs. 
A saluta- 
tion was received from the New England 
Braneh of the Methodist W. F. M.8., in ses- 
sion at Hartford, which was responded to 
with the last verse of Titus. Addresses were 
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made by Mrs. Harriet L. Bruce of India, Mrs. 
Isabella W. Pettee of Japan, Mrs. Mary A. 
Ament of China, Mrs. Fannie M. Newell of 
Constantinople. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The exciting element of the meetings related 
to the choice of a president. Early in the ses- 
sion it was evident that this subject was on 
the minds of the corporate members, and that 
the little groups which gathered in the hotel 
corridors and on the street corners were con- 
cerned with no other topic than this, ‘‘ Who 
shall come after the king?’’ The committee 
of nominations assumed at once exceptional 
importance. Associate-Justice D. J. Brewer, 
LL. D., was chairman; the other members 
were: Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D., Rev. 
Michael Burnham, D. D., Prof. G. P. Fisher, 
D. D., D. Willis James, Esq., Rev. Arthur Lit- 
tle, D. D., Judge Nathaniel Shipman, Rev. J. G. 
Vose, D. D., Hon. G. H. Whitcomb. The fact 
that this committee gave no less than ten hours 
to its work proves that the task committed to 
it was no easy one. Singularly enough, its 
choice finally fell upon a man who had not 
been, before the meeting, as prominently men- 
tioned as others. During the earlier days of 
the meeting it was whispered that strong per- 
suasions were being brought to bear upon Dr. 
Storrs to induce him to hold the office another 
year in view of the apparent absence of a can- 
didate that would command unanimous sup- 
port. A chance remark, however, of Dr. Storrs 
upon the platform Thursday morning showed 
that he could not be swerved from the deter- 
mination reached some months ago. About 
midday the members of the nominating com- 
mittee, as they mingled with the rest of the 
corporate members, evinced a certain pleasure 
in their countenances which intimated that 
their onerous work was over, and by early 
afternoon almost every one knew there would 
be no division in the. report of the committee 
and no contest at the polls. So it was an easy 
matter when the business meeting was held 
immediately after the communion service to 
ratify the report rendered by the committee 
through Dr. Behrends, and the ticket proposed, 
headed by Rev. C. M. Lamson, D. D., of Hart- 
ford for president and by D. Willis James of 
New York for vice-president, went through 
with a rush. The other officials were re- 
elected, the only change in the Prudential 
Committee being the substitution of Samuel 
C. Darling of Somerville, Mass., for the late 
Henry D. Hyde. Mr. Darling is a lawyer of 
high standing in Boston and is a prominent 
member of the Winter Hill Church in Somer- 
ville. . : 

THE WORKERS FROM THE FIELD 

The forenoon on Friday was largely given 
over to a series of brief addresses by the mis- 
sionaries, all of whom were warmly received. 
Dr. D. C. Greene of Japan, who inaugurated 
the mission there twenty-seven years ago and 
who has been there ever since, urged that the 
theological unrest in Japan is only a part of 
the great feeling of unrest which prevails 
everywhere. Doubt about Christianity in 
Japan is the same as doubt in America. Rey. 
G. D. Marsh, who returns at once, spoke of 
the work in Bulgaria. He was followed by 
Rey. J. W. Baird of Bulgaria, who has lately 
been in Turkey aiding the distressed workers 
there. He has been in Bulgaria since 1872. 
Rev. Lyman Bartlett, for thirty years con- 
nected with the Western Turkey mission, 
spoke particularly of the work for children. 
Rev. W. C. Dewey has served for twenty years 
in northern Mesopotamia. In his field ours is 
the only society at work. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick of Spain said that 
thirty years ago it was a crime to possess a 
Bible there and spoke of the changed condition 
now. Rey. J. H. Roberts of North China, who 
is soon to return to his field, followed. Rey. 
H, M. Lawson of India described briefly the 
work in his field, then came Rey. J. S. Chandler, 
also of India, where he was born. Heand his 
wife are about to return and his daughter will 
go as a missionary in about a year. 
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THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


The place of assembly was the historic Cen- 
ter Church, around which the memory of past 
worthies still lingers. There was a large at- 
tendance. Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., and 
Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D., conducted the 
service. The desire of so many to participate 
in the service proves how deeply the foreign 
missionary work is intrenched in the spiritual 
life of the churches. 


THE ATTACK ON THE DEBT 


That devoted layman and valuable member 
of the Prudential Committee, Charles A. Hop- 
kins, led this movement, as two years ago at 
Brooklyn he made his strong influence felt in 
the same direction, though the immediate fruit 
of his efforts then was not so great as now. 
Last week, ina few winning words, he declared 
that it would be an injustice if the new admin- 
istration was obliged to be saddled at the start 
with a debt. Dr. Behrends, Dr. Webb and 
Mr. Hall seconded his plan, and the committee 
of five lay members of the Board was at once 
appointed to circulate pledges among the cor- 
porate members just after the election of offi- 
cers. Ina comparatively few minutes pledges 
amounting to over $15,000 were received. In 
the evening the attack was renewed with the 
great audience gathered to hear Dr. Storrs as 
the special object of attention. Colonel Hop- 
kins, after explaining what had been done in 
the afternoon, called on the evening audience 
to finish the work. Henry M. Moore gave one 
of his customarily ardent speeches that made 
the audience both good-natured and reasonably 
responsive, so that when the cards were passed 
pledges-amounting to over $6,800 were made. 
The understanding was that these gifts should 
be in addition to the givers’ regular contribu- 
tions to the Board. Subsequent pledges have 
brought the total amount which can be cred- 
ited to the New Haven meeting up to $21,836. 
It will be seen that the debt is thus practically 
eut in two. r ; 

NEW CORPORATE MEMBERS, 1897 
MAINE 
Rey. James G. Merrill. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ». 
Rey. George E. Hall, Dexter H. Richards, Rev. 


George E. Street. 
VERMONT 


W. J. Van Patten. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rey. Reuen Thomas, J. G. Buttrick, Samuel C. 
Darling, Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Rev. W. V. W. 
Davis, Edward Whitin, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, 
Rev. F. S. Hatch, John C. Berry, M. D., Arthur H. 
Wellman. 
; RHODE ISLAND 
Herbert J. Wells, Rev. Alexander MeGregor. 
CONNECTICUT 
Rev. Newman Smyth, Prof. Arthur Gillette, Rey. 
James W. Bixler, Rey. Albert F. Pierce, Frank E. 
Ferris, Henry D. Smith. 
NEW YORK 
Rey. Robert J. Kent, Albro J. Newton, Rev. Wil- 
lard B. Thorp, Rev. William H. Pound, W. H. 
Nichols, Charles B. Pierce. 
NEW JERSEY 
Rey. Howard §. Bliss. 
OHIO 
Rev. Charles 8. Mills, Lucius F. Mellen. 
, IOWA 
Rey. Frank N. White, Rey. E. M. Vittum, E. 8. 
Miller. 
MINNESOTA 
Prof. Arthur H. Pearson. 
CALIFORNIA 
Rey. George C. Adams 
WASHINGTON 
Pres. Thomas McClelland. 
IDAHO 
Rey. Augustus G. Upton. 


THE FAREWELL 


Then came the beginning of the end. Re- 
tiring Vice-President E. W. Blatchford spoke 
feelingly of his delightful associations of 
fourteen years with the missionaries, the 
secretaries, with Dr. Storrs and with his 
successor, Mr. James. Following him Vice- 
President D. Willis James spoke in high 
terms of Dr. Storrs and made an earnest plea 
for support and sympathy for his successor, 
Dr. Lamson. A resolution of thanks to the 
hosts of the occasion Was then adopted as 
read by Rey, A. W. Hazen, 
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The address of farewell was by the chair- 
man of the general committee, Dr. W. L. 
Phillips. He compared the New Haven of 
twenty-five years ago with that of today. 
Then there was a population of 52,000; today 
it is 110,000. Then there were ten Congrega- 
tional churches; now there are 17. The uni- 
versity has grown from 904 to 2,600 students, 
and its faculty list from 74 to 238. The in- 
come of the Board has increased from $445,000 
to $643,000, and of the 555 missionaries in serv— 
ice all but 107 have been appointed since the 
last meeting of the Board in the city. This 
has been a memorable meeting, said the 
speaker. Here our great leader has laid down 
his trust. New Haven and Connecticut pledge 
their unreserved loyalty to him whom you 
have called to be his successor. 

Dr. Lamson’s reply was brief and modest. 
He spoke concerning the pleasant arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the guests while in 
the city, and then urged advance in the great 
work we have in charge. If we put forth in 
action, said he, something comes back to us 
in character ; if we go forth in duty, something 
comes back to us of power. 

The closing prayer was by Dr. Webb, the 
closing hymn was “Blest \be the tie that 
binds,’’ and with the benediction by President 
Lamson the eighty-eighth annual meeting 
was adjourned, to meet at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the second Tuesday in October, 1898. 


WHO THE NEW OFFICERS ARE 


Dr. Lamson comes of excellent New England 
stock, being born at North Hadley, Mass., May 
16, 1843. He prepared at Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, for Amherst College, graduating 
there in the class of 1864. He taught Latin for 
two years at Amherst, and gained there from 
President Seelye his groundwork in theology, 
and then went abroad for study at Halle Uni- 
versity. . In 1869 his pastoral work began at 
Brockton, Mass., where he had charge of the 
Porter Church for two years. He then went to 
the Salem Street Church in Worcester, Mass., 
and the fourteen years of his leadership there 
constituted one of the most prosperous periods. 
in its history. In 1885 he accepted a call to the 
North Chureh in St. Johnsbury, Vt., and after 
eight years’ service there succeeded Dr. 
George Leon Walker as pastor of the Center 
Church in Hartford. Dr. Lamson has been a 
trustee of Amherst College for many years, 
and is at present on the executive committee 
of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. He has always established himself 
strongly in the affections of his parishioners 
and taken warm interest in the public affairs 
of towns and cities in which he has labored. 

Mr. D. Willis James was born in Liverpool 
and came to this country in 1849. His parents 
were Americans of high social standing, his 
mother being the eldest daughter of Anson G. 
Phelps of New York. His first years in this 
country brought him under the influence of 
Dr. Storrs, whose chureh he attended in 
Brooklyn when the young divine was begin- 
ning his eventful career. In 1854 cireum- 
stances led Mr. James to connect himself 
with the Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
in New York city, and here his interests have 
remained through the suecessive pastorates of 
Dr. William Adams, Dr. Tueker and Dr. 
Parkhurst. He is an office bearer in that 
church and a warm personal friend of Dr. 
Parkhurst. He is a member of the well- 
known firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., and it 
was his uncle, the first William E. Dodge, 
who served so long and acceptably as vice- 
president of the Board. Mr. James has al- 
ways been deeply interested in religious and 
educational movements and has rendered val- 
suable aid at amherst, Hampton Institute and 
many other schools and colleges. His enthu- 
siasm for foreign missionary work dates from 
the time when, as a lad of eight years, he was 
taken to a missionary breakfast in Liverpool, 
given in honor of Robert Moffat and John 
Williams, the heroes of Eromanga. He dis- 
tinctly recalls the impression which those 
missionary heroes made upon his boyish mind. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 25, 
10 A. M. Speaker, Rabbi E. Blawstein, Providence, 
Fe guied of Semitic aes pe in Brown University. 

‘opic, The Tendencies of Modern Judaism. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Oct. 26, 
9.30 A. M. 


WOBURN CONFERENCE, Stoneham, Oct. 26. 


See CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Union Church, 
ct. 26. 


a eta SouTH CONFERENCE, Saundersville, 
ict. 27. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 10.30 A.M. 
and at2 P.M. aaa J the speakers will be Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, Miss Virginia Dox, Miss D. E. Emerson, Mrs. 
Charlotte E. L. Slocum and Mrs. C. L. Goodell. A full 
attendance is desired. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssions.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
held in the Second Congregational Church, New Lon- 
don, Ct., Noy.3and 4. Arrangements have been made 
with various railroads granting a rate of a fare and a 
third to those attending the meeting, upon the certifi- 
eate plan. The purchaser of a ticket must pay full fare 
to New London, and at the time and place of patente 

ve- 
ports of the various departments will be given by the 

ifferent secretaries, and there will be papers by Mrs. 
Merrill’ EK. Gates and Miss Emily S. Gilman, also ad- 
dresses by Rey. C. H. Daniels, D. D., and many mission- 
aries, including Miss Wheeler, Miss Fraser, Miss Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Newell and Mrs. George P. Knapp from 
Turkey; Mrs. Gulick from Spain; Mrs. Porter from 
Austria; Miss Stone and Miss Kara-Ivanova from Bul- 

aria; Mrs. Bruce and Miss Nugent from India; Miss 

orrill from China; Mrs. Pettee from Japan; and Mrs. 
Dube from Africa. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
“Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Noy. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomaAn’s HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office heurs,9 to 5. An- 
nual membershi' Poe life membership, 220.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORHIGN 
MISSst10NS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett. 
OL pai Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. k 


WomMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
pease the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grega ional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATION AL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoclEry (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. $.F 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston: 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 


timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 


of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 


did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see utes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. hittlesey, New 
Hayen, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Con: 2 pee oEP Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanoyer Street. Bequests should read: “I give an 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe applied to the charitable uses and ey 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


An occasional suggestion comes to hand re- 
garding the adaptation of Congregationalism 
to extraordinary conditions. This week with 
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an Iowa note comes the thought that the prin- 
ciples of the denomination flourish more per- 
manently among the Welsh when introduced 
and maintained in company with the English 
language. As soon as it is evident—and it 
seems to be now—that our Welsh churches 
are more likely to lose their identity when 
otherwise maintained, urgent efforts should 
be made to regard the permanent rather than 
the temporary interests. 

Such a day of multiple anniversaries as was 
specially recognized by the friends of a min- 
ister in New York State is a rare occurrence. 
Had the event been more widely known be- 
forehand, the expressions of attachment and 
love would doubtless have been even larger. 

At this time, when so much attention is cen- 
tered on the finances of our missionary socie- 
ties, such an indication of interest as a church 
near Boston has taken might well be dupli- 
cated, at least in some measure, by sister 
churches. 

A pastor who, like one in Eastern Massachu- 
setts last week, makes it his business to inter- 
est his church in our missionary societies, will 
usually succeed if he adopts such a practical 
method. : 

Congregationalists in the far Northwest of 
our land are already looking forward with 
pleasure to a great denominational event to 
take place among them next year. 

A church in the Granite State, having drawn 
upon so large a territory for the foundation 
stones of its new house of worship, is building 
on broad lines for a broad faith. 

There may be a suggestion from New Hamp- 
shire for securing a larger number of inter- 
ested S. S. teachers. 

Some specially good features marked the 
Maine S. S. convention. 

The Detroit pastors have a pleasant way 
of getting together. ; 


FOUNDATION STONES OF THE PHILLIPS 
CHURCH, EXETER 

In these days, when liberal education seems 
to many to be shaking off the restraints of the 
church, it is refreshing to witness such a unique 
and impressive ceremony as that which took 
place at Exeter, N. H., on the 13th, at the lay- 
ing of the foundation stones in the edifice of 
the new Phillips Church. The church has 
taken the name of John Phillips, one of its 
founders and for forty years one of its officers. 
It was to recognize their obligation to this 
noble Christian man that eleven institutions 
of learning presented foundation stones, to be 
laid by their representatives. Seldom in Octo- 
ber does one have such a perfect day for out- 
of-door exercises. The people joined heartily 
in the hymn: 

- Today, beneath benignant skies, 
’Mid scenes thy favor beautifies, 


Our hopes and prayers to thee we raise, 
And found a temple to thy praise. 


The mother church, from which this one 
separated in 1743, was represented by the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. L. Anderson, in the reading and 
prayer. The corner stone box was placed by 
the venerable Mr. Alfred Conner, who remem- 
bers the first meeting house built in 1744 and 
whose father built the second house on the 
land given by Phillips Academy. 

The pastor, Rev. G. E. Street, in laying the 
parish corner stone, called attention to the fact 
that the stones used for the new foundation 
had for more than seventy years supported 
the old meeting house. Thus we have a type 
of the unchanging spiritual foundation. Prof. 
B. L. Cilley, who, as chairman of the building 
committee, presided, gave in outline the inter- 
esting history of the church and parish. They 
owed their origin to the Great Awakening 
under Edwards and Whitefield. 

President Tucker gave the address of the 
day and laid the Dartmouth stone. He spoke 
of the peculiar friendship between John Phill- 
ips and Eleazer Wheelock, the founder of 
Dartmouth, and of the debt of gratitude which 
that college owed to John Phillips for his lib- 
erality and wisdom. He also spoke of the 
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division of the church at the time of White- 
field as illustrating the principle that progress 
often calls for division in order that a new 
idea may be firmly grasped. Division, with 
all its hardships, if it means advance, is better 
than uniformity and merely marking time. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge and Dr. E. E. Hale 
were the duly accredited representatives of 
the corporation of Harvard University to lay 
its stone. Both spoke of the many ties which 
bound them to the academy and to this church. 
Rev. G. E. Street, appointed by President 
Dwight to lay the Yale stone, spoke of the 
fact that religion and education are, in the 
end, mutually dependent. Prof. C. T. Brack- 
ett of Princeton laid his college stone, recog- 
nizing what John Phillips had done for Nas- 
sau Hall in the years of its greatest need. 
Rev. Edward Green, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Exeter, laid a stone for Brown, 
gracefully alluding to the fact that he, a Uni- 
tarian minister, had been appointed by a Bap- 
tist college to lay a stone in a Congregational 
church. 

The Williams stone was laid by Mr. G. B. 
Rogers of the academy faculty and the Am- 
herst stone by Prin. G. N. Cross of Robinson 
Seminary. Dr. George Lewis of South Ber- 
wick, Me., represented Bowdoin. Andover, 
through its principal, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, 
claimed a large interest in John Phillips on 
behalf of his school and of his town, where 
he was born and spent many years of his life. 
It was an affecting sight to see the principals 
of the two Phillips schools grasp hands over 
Andover’s stone. 

The Lawrenceville stone was given by the 
class of 1896 and was laid by Rev. A. P. 
Bourne, the assistant pastor of the church. 
Phillips Exeter came last. Its stone was laid 
by Trustee William P. Chadwick. He closed 
his remarks with the sentence quoted from 
John Phillips’s constitution, ‘‘Goodness with- 
out knowledge is weak, but knowledge with- 
out goodness is dangerous.”’ 

Among the words of greeting werethose from 
the Phillips Church of Watertown, named for 
the founder of the family in this country, to 
the Phillips Church in Exeter. The service 
closed with: the Doxology and benediction by 
the venerable Jacob Chapman. APs Bs 


THE NORFOLK DOWNS CHURCH 


The prospect of a new addition to the Con- 
gregational sisterhood of churches in Greater 
Boston was enlarged upon somewhat in our 
issue of Aug. 19. The development of this 
promising .enterprise at Norfolk Downs, 
Quincy, Mass., has gone steadily forward 
since then, and now the new church, which 
was organized July 27, has been gathered into 
the fold. Its date of recognition, Oct. 5, as 
the Park and Downs Union Congregational 
Church, was also the date of the ordination of 
its pastor, Rey. Fred T. Knight. 

The council which accomplished these offi- 
cial acts of fellowship toward church and 
pastor was a representative body and included 
many neighboring pastors, among them Rey. 
Drs. Little, Plumb, Allbright, Bolster and 
Rev. Messrs. Tobey, Coit, Mendell, Dinsmore 
and Campbell. The candidate passed an en- 
tirely satisfactory examination, and thereafter 
the evening exercises were conducted, Rey. 
Arthur Little, D.D., giving the address of 
recognition and reception of the church, and 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D. D., of Hartford Sem- 
inary preaching the ordination sermon. 

Mr. Knight, after graduating from the Bos- 
ton schools, finished the regular course at 
Harvard College and the law school, graduat- 
ing from the latter in 1884. He then practiced 
law in Boston four years, during which period 
he was drawn into Christian Endeavor work, 
and in 1890 was the president of the Boston 
local C. E. Union, Then he determined to 
enter the Christian ministry, and after study- 
ing at Hartford Seminary graduated in 1895. 

At the first service of the church after the 
public exercises of recognition three new 
families have become interested in the work 
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and the Sunday congregations have increased 
in numbers by nearly a score. The members 
of the Wollaston church haye been specially 
helpful in encouraging the development of 
this new field. 


ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS IN BRISTOL, CT. 


The 150th anniversary of the organization of the 
ehureh at Bristol was celebrated with appropriate 
exercises Oct. 13. Rey. T. M. Miles, the pastor, 
spoke a cordial welcome, and extended greeting 
to the mother chureh of Farmington, a response to 
which was made by its pastor, Rey. G. L. Clarke. 
Rey. E. E. Lewis spoke for the old-time members 
and Rev. J. 8. Lyon for the sister churches at Bris- 
tol. The sermon was by Rey. Dr. J. W. Cooper of 
New Britain. A bountiful collation followed the 
communion service, which was presided over by 
the pastor, assisted by Rey. Messrs. Asher Ander- 
son and A. T. Perry. The features of the afternoon 
session were the historical address by Judge Epaph- 
roditus Peck and the many interesting reminiscent 
addresses that followed, among those speaking 
being United States Senator Joseph Hawley, a na- 
tive of Bristol, Rey. W. W. Belden of White Plains, 
N. Y., a former pastor, Prof. Tracy Peck of Yale, 
Rey. Asher Anderson of Meriden, Hon. C. E. 
Mitchell, Rey. Dr. C. H. Buck, Rev. J. W. Backus 
and Dr. Griggs. The evening service was partic- 
ularly entertaining and instructive. Prof. J. C. 
Griggs, of the Metropolitan Conservatory and a 
grandson of Dr. Griggs, was the speaker, taking 
Church Music of the Past Two Centuries as his 
theme, illustrating the development of the modern 
hymn by frequent selections by a chorus choir. 
Although the weather was unpromising, the cele- 
bration as a whole was successful and the exercises 
of a high order of merit. - 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


Professor Hilprecht, who was announced to give 
the Carew lectures this year, has asked that his 
course be postponed a year. It is probable that 
prominent men will be asked to give individual 
lectures in place of the Carew lectures.——Mr. 
Blackmer, a member of the Junior Class, has ac- 
cepted the superintendeney of the Park Chureh 
Sunday school in this city——Almost the entire 
seminary attended the meetings of the American 
Board at New Haven.—The seminary was glad to 
entertain five Andover theologues last week on 
their way to New Haven._—The Debating Club, or- 
ganized last spring in the Junior Class, held a meet- 
ing Monday evening of last week, and steps were 
taken toward making the club a seminary organiza- 
tion.—tThe Seniors are having Professor Merriam 
in homiletics and Professor Walker in church his- 
tory. The Middlers are studying the synoptic 
problem under Professor Jacobus and homiletics 
under Professor Merriam. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
¥.—Cumberland North Conference held its 
i-annual meeting at Gray, Oct. 12,13. Sermons 

w preached by Rey. Messrs. G. M. Howe and 
Frederick Newport. The general topic was The 
Kingdom, with the sub-topics: Its Literature, Doc- 
trines, Personnel, Extension, Worship, Life. A 
paper was read on The Place of the Bible in Edu- 
cation. The woman’s missionary meeting was oc- 
ecupied by an address on the A. M. A. work from 
Mrs. I. V. Woodbury. 


Pa.—The Wyoming Association met with Bethel 
Church, Nanticoke, Oct. 5, 6. The topics were: 
Relics of Superstition among Christians, Righteous- 
ness in Politics, Sparks from My Study Fire, and 
Our Social Perils and the Way Out. Rev. J. J. K. 
Fletcher preached the sermon on The International 
Christ. The wife of ex-Attorney-General Palmer of 
this State addressed the association on Holding the 
Young. There was a strong delegation and good 
attendance, 


Inp.—Kokomo Association held its annual meet- 
ing, Oct. 5, 6, in Amboy, with a good attendance and 
marked spiritual interest. The extra-cent-a-day 
plan for missions was recommended. Rey. J. C. 
Smith preached the sermon. Topics were: The 
Undeveloped Powers of the Church, An Exegesis of 
the Lord’s Prayer, The Pilgrim Fathers, Loyalty to. 
the Work of Home Missions. 


Mricn.—Grand Rapids Association met with Sec- 
ond Church, Grand Rapids. The subjects were: 
Intellectual Problems of the Ministry, Practical 
Problems and Spiritual Problems. Home missions 
were set forth, and the women had an interesting 
hour. Y. P. 8. C. E. methods were discussed, The 
new church at Alpine Center was received to mem- 
bership. 

et 
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The Saginaw Association met in West Branch, Oct. 
13, 14. The Baptism of the Holy Spirit, Forward 
Movements in Church Work, Infant Baptism, Church 
Building and Christian Education were among the 
topics discussed. 


Mo.—The St. Louis Association met at De Soto, a 
town 40 miles south of St. Louis. The topics, sub- 
heads of which were discussed by a number of 
speakers, were: The Usefulness of the Local 
Churches, The Churches in Their Associated Capac- 
ity, and The General Work. Under the last head 
the missionary work of the denomination was dis- 
cussed. Rev. D. M. Fisk delivered a forceful ser- 
mon upon The Church the Body of Christ. 


S. D.—The seventeenth annual meeting of Yank- 
ton Association was held in Hudson, Oct. 5,6. Fifty 
pastors and delegates were present and the chureh 
entertained royally. The sermon was by Rev. G. E. 
Paddock from the theme, The Obverse and Reverse 
Side of Christianity. Among the topics were: The 
Growth Idea, Progress and Conservatism, The Pas- 
tor and the Choir, The Masculine Element in Church 
Work, Liberty, and Yankton College. The Sunday 
school hour was helpful. Reports from woman’s 
societies and from churches showed some progress. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Worcester Club held its meeting, 
Oct. 11, with an attendance of 300. The address 
was by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer on The Higher 
Education of Women—ita effect upon the physical, 
intellectual and religious life of the people. 


The Cambridge Club at its meeting last week con- 
sidered The Social Life of the Church. The speak- 
ers were: Rey. Messrs. Thomas Sims, D. D., of Mel- 
rose, George Bird of Chicago, C. L. Devens of Olym- 
pia, Wn., and F. E. Ramsdell. 


Cr.—The Connecticut Club held its first meet- 
ing of the season in Hartford. The address was by 
Rey. Dr. Paul Van Dyke of Northampton, Mass., on 
The Man Christ or the Modern Approach to Christ. 
Remarks were made by Judge Dwight Loomis and 
Colonel Charles Jewell, after which dinner was 
served, A large number of names for membership 
were proposed to be voted upon at the next meeting. 


D. C.—The Washington Club met with the First 
Church, Oct. 18. The subject was Congregational- 
ism, which was discussed under the sub-topics: 
Review of Dr. Dunning’s Songregationalists in 
America, by Rey. S. M. Newman, D. D.; Why I 
Am a Congregationalist, by Rev. Messrs. M. R. 
Fishburn, H. W. Ballantine, D. D,, Judge Justice 
Brewer and Prof. C. K. Wead; The\Future of Con- 
gregationalism in America, by Pres. J. E. Rankin, 
D.D. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 570.) 


Central. Last Sunday morning the pastor, Dr, 
E. L. Clark, exchanged pulpits with Dr. E. E. Hale 
of the South Congregational (Unitarian) Church. 


Massachusetts 


CHELSEA.—Central. The midweek meeting of 
last week coming just after the annual meeting of 
the American Board, the pastor, Rey. C. E. Jeffer- 
son, had distributed among the attendants at a 
meeting two weeks earlier about 50 questions re- 
garding the American Board to be answered at this 
later meeting. An unusual interest was thus aroused 
in the Board and much instructive information was 
impressed on the attendants at last week’s meet- 
ing. It is reported that hardly one of those who 
had questions failed to come with the correct an- 
swer.—First. Last Sunday the evening service 
was devoted to the subject Christian Patriotism. 
The Sunday school was largely represented, the 
children carrying flags and banners. The pulpit 
and platform were also decorated with “old glory.” 
The pastor, Dr. R. C. Houghton, gave a stirring 
discourse, drawing lessons from the centennial an- 
niversary of Old Ironsides. The large congrega- 
tion received added enthusiasm from special patri- 
otic music and fine congregational singing. A week 
ago the Knights of Malta, in uniform, and their fam- 
ilies worshiped with the church at an afternoon 
meeting, more than 700 persons being present. A\I- 
together the fall services, including the midweek 
meeting, have been well attended, with more than 
usual interest. 


MALDEN.—Linden. Last week Sunday the new 
addition to the edifice was dedicated, and the neigh- 
borhood was gladdened by the ringing of the new 
church bell which has just been hung. The pastor, 
Rev. J. C, Williams, preached in the morning, and 
Rey. A. E. Winship in the afternoon. A harvest 
concert occupied the evening. In two services 
over $350 were raised to meet expenses, and 
the Sunday school collected about $20 for S. 8. 
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work. Two classes in the school—one of young 
men, the other of young women—have presented 
the church with new collection plates, 


NEWTON.—Eliot pledged $1,000 at New Haven 
for the debt of the American Board, and on last 
Sunday not only redeemed its pledge, but added 
$800, making a total contribution to the Board from 
this church during the past two months of nearly 
$3,000. Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., is pastor. 


AUBURNDALE took up its annual collection for 
the American Board last Sunday, increasing the | 
usual amount of its yearly gift for this purpose by 
20 per cent. 


HAVERHILL.— Union. Rey. George Benedict has 
closed his pastorate here to begin in North Abing- 
ton. During his five years in Haverhill the mem- 
bership has increased largely, being now about 100, 
and the debt has been reduced nearly one-half. He 
has given some attention to developing a new sys- 
tem of stenography for several years past, and will 
now carry on the work every morning in Boston. 


LOWELL.—Kirk Street. Rey. W. A. Bartlett has 
received the formal thanks of organizations and the 
hearty approbation of citizens for an outspoken 
sermon on The Betrayers of the City, in which he 
called public attention to an outing of some of the 
city authorities at which scandalous excesses were 
permitted. His strong words have aroused a public 
sentiment which it is hoped will bear good fruit in 
the next city election. The sermon has been pub- 
lished for wider distribution. | 


WORCESTER.—Rey. W. J. Batt, chaplain of the 
reformatory at Concord, addressed the Congrega- 
tional ministers at their last meeting on the sub- 
ject: Reformatories, Do They Reform? It was a 
bright, ringing address, full of interest and informa- 
tion. His chief emphasis was upon the personnel of 
the officers in charge; if they were men of high reli- 
gious character prisoners under them would recog- 
nize it and be led to a better life-——Piedmont has 
been hearing Professor Harris of Andover the last 
two Sundays. 

Maine 


PORTLAND.—Enjoyable receptions have just been 
tendered Rey. D. M. Pratt, the retiring pastor of 
Williston Chureh, and Rey. Robert Lawton and his 
bride at the North Church, South Portland. Many 
gifts were presented the latter in honor of the re- 
cent happy event. The reception to Rey. and Mrs. 
Pratt was a public affair at the church, in obsery- 
ance of their 15th marriage anniversary. The 
elaborate floral decorations and music made the 
occasion festal. The young ladies served refresh- 
ments. The Congregational ministers brought greet- 
ings from the other churches of the city. Through 
the graceful words of Dr. J. L. Jenkins they pre- 
sented the pastor with a complete set of Lowell’s 
works—11 volumes. The choir gave him and his 
wife a silver salver beautifully engraved with their 
names and the name of the church. A purse of 
$360 expressed the affection of the people, $50 
of this being the gift of the ladies to the pastor’s 
wife. 


BANGOR.—The State S. S. convention was held in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, with large attendance and an in- 
teresting program. The delegates from various de- 
nominations gathered and heard addresses on: How 
Shall We Teach, Train and Punish the Child, by 
G. H. Archibald; Bible Study, by Rey. G. D. Lind- 
sey; Our Home Department, by Rey. O. W. Fol- 
som. Reports of State work gave encouragement, 
and Mr. N. S. Greet’s blackboard talks were a 
feature. Primary and kindergarten methods were 
specially enforced. A normal class graduated, a 
primary union annual meeting: was held, and the 
debt of the association was liquidated. 


HALLOWELL.—A large and influential council 
met, Oct. 7, and advised the dissolution of pastoral 
relations between the church and Rey. Edward 
Chase. This matter has attracted unusual atten- 
tion, as it involved relations between the church 
and parish, and a council had previously met and 
adjourned, recommending a large and representa- 
tive council to consider the questions involved. En- 
tire confidence and high appreciation were extended 
the retiring pastor, whose efforts in behalf of educa- 
tion, as well as pastoral labors, have been untiring 
and able. 


Oxrorp.—Rey. S. A. Apraham, who a year ago 
gave up his parish at Green’s Landing to lecture on 
the cause of Armenians, has postponed lecturing 
and accepted a call to this place. — 


New Hampshire ; »> a! 
NASHUA.—Pilgrim. The resignation of the 
tor, Rey. R. A. Beard, in order to accept a call to 
Prospect Street Church, ¢ 
Oct, 10 and received by the 


‘gret. Dr. Beard’s services, 
but in the higher interests of 


‘ 


| 
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yaluable and constant, ‘and have been greatly a 
preciated. 


NortH BARNSTEAD, which was organized in 
1896 by the late Rey. J. C. Emerson, held memorial 
services in his honor on a recent Sunday, the pas- 
tor, Rey. B. A. Lueas, preaching an appropriate 
sermon and a layman following with fitting remarks. 


The State W. C. T. U. held its annual convention 
at Littleton, Oct. 6,7, with large attendance. Good 
work had been done through the year. The untir- 
ing efforts have had an influence throughout the 
State. An excellent paper was read on The Need 
of Scientific Instruction in Our Schools. 


Vermont 


BARRE, EAst.—The chapel of the new house of 
worship has been completed, and services of dedi- 
cation were held the evening of Oct. 18. Addresses 
were made by Rey. S. N. Jackson of Barre, whose 
ebureh had aided by gifts of money and furnishings, 
and by the pastors of the Methodist and Baptist 
churehes of Barre. The prayer of dedication was 
offered by Rey. C. H. Merrill, and Rev. A. A. 
Smith, under whose pastorate the work has been 
brought to completion, made a financial statement. 
The whole building is 40 by 60 feet and the exte- 
rior is finished. The chapel opens out of the audi- 
ence-rooni, which is 35 by 40 feet. The latter is 
unfinished. This is the only church in a rapidly 
> te ulna Rhode Isiand 

PROVIDENCE.—Pilgrim. Last Friday occurred 
the funeral services of Rey. Thomas Laurie, D. D., 


pastor emeritus. Rey. J. M. Dickson, D. D., a. 


former pastor, officiated at a simple service at the 
late home of the deceased. Then about noon the 
body lay in state at the meeting house, the officers 
of the church acting as a guard of honor. The pub- 
lic funeral services were held at 1 Pp. M. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. A. C. Thompson of Bos- 
ton, for 55 years the friend of Dr. Laurie. Dr. J. G. 
Vose of Providence offered the prayer. Just before 
sunset of the mild October day the casket was 
placed in the Swan Point Cemetery.—Central. 
Efforts are being made to organize a home depart- 
ment for Bible study, in connection with beginning 
the Bible UnioneLesson Course of the Life of Christ 
by the Sunday school. Part of each midweek sery- 
ice will be devoted to the consideration of the 
lesson theme. 
Connecticut 

NORFOLK.—Rey. W. F. Stearns, the newly in- 
stalled pastor, is a native of Boston and a graduate 
of Amherst College and of Hartford Seminary. 
After completing his theological course he married, 
and with Mrs. Stearns spent two years in Europe. 
Upon his return he was settled at Hartford, Vt., and 
later in Marlboro, Mass. At the latter place his 
health gaye out and he again went abroad for a 
year, and now, with restofed health, commences his 
work in this place with every prospect of a useful, 
happy pastorate. 


New HAvEN.—Ferry Street. Active steps are 
being taken to restore harmony. Itis reported that 
Rey. William Dixon, the recent pastor, has placed 
an attachment of $2,000 on the property in a suit 
which he brings to recover $900 back salary which 
he claims is due him.—The annual meetings of the 
Swedish Mission Union and the Swedish Conference, 
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th Congregational, were held here Sept. 27-30. 
The churehes comprising these organizations haye 
a membership of 5,000. 

DANIELSON.—A reception has just been given at 
the parsonage to Dr. Mary Ayer, who leaves this 
month as a medical missionary to China. A large 
number assembled to wish Miss Ayer Godspeed in 


her work.—Rey. Joseph Danielson is in a private | 
Sanitarium at Stamford undergoing treatment for | 


nervous troubles, much to the sorrow of his friends, 
who wish him a speedy return of health. 


STONY CREEK.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has paid 
the debt on the parsonage in full, over a year before 
it isdue. The year’s work is encouraging and the 
pastor has been engaged for another year. The 
Sunday school has now reached an average attend- 
ance of 100 out of a total membership of 160, which 
is greatly scattered over a considerable territory. 

HARTFORD.—First. Rey. Dr. G. L. Walker, pas- 
tor emeritus, is once more back in this city, being 
removed from Brattleboro, Vt., week before last. 
—Fouwrth. 
birthday party.——Glenwood. Work on the new 
building is progressing rapidly, and it is hoped to 


‘have it ready for occupancy by the first of the year. 


PLANTSVILLE has now an equipment in the 
church to aid Rey. F. T. Rouse in his stereopticon 
entertainments this winter. The appliance con- 
sists of an are light with the necessary mounting. 
It was used for the first time last Sunday evening. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BINGHAMTON.—The 50th anniversary of the 
wedded life of Dr. and Mrs. Edward Taylor was 
celebrated Oct. 6, the date of the anniversary of Dr. 
Taylor’s birthday, of the entrance into the ministry, 
also his entrance upon his first pastorate, and years 
afterward he married his only son on this date, and 
five years later christened his only grandchild. All 
the clergymen of the city were present and a host 
of friends, in all numbering over 600. The many 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


About $200 were cleared from the | 
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POND’s EXTRACT cures pain and suffering. Be 
ware of spurious and dangerous imitations. 

THE mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is to cure 
disease, and thousands of testimonials prove it 
fulfills its mission well. 


A Tired Mother 


Was Too Weak to Do Her Housework, 
but Now She is Well and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Keeps the Whole Fam- 
ily Healthy. = 


“My mother was always tired and was so 
weak she could not do any housework. She 
took many different medicines but nothing 
would help her. One day we saw an adver- 
tisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and she de- 
termined to try it. After taking two bottles 
she was able to do her work. Since then we 
have Hood’s Sarsaparilla on hand and it keeps 
us healthy.’’ Miss LinLim NELson, 183 Jubi- 
lee Street, New Britain, Ct. 

‘“*My boy lost flesh and his health was very 
poor. We began giving him Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. In a week he was improving and it was 
not long before he was entirely well. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has kept him well ever since.’ 
Mrs. C. H. Mose.Lry, 1498. Elm Street, Water- 
bury, Ct. Get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


—- 


cure liver ills, easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25 cents. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position-as a mother’s assistant 
or aS housekeeper in a Christian family. Can furnish 
good references. Address E. H. B., Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecelesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend ani 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain.its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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CARVED DESK. 


5 We are having a lively demand for Library 
BHO a! Tables this year, and for a good mouth-filling 
2 design we have planned this pattern. 
among ordinary tables it shines like a good deed 
in a naughty world. 

Half a column might easily be given to a 
mere description of its carving. 
four sides are specimens of the handicraftsman’s 
ability with his chisel. The drawer pulls are sea 


Grouped 


The entire 


shells, while the handle of the center drawer is a Satyr’s head in full relief with the 
key in his open mouth. The legs are lions’ heads with scrolls and full formed claw feet. 
The desk is double, and may be operated from either side. There are drawers on 
both sides. The shelf below is very spacious and may be used for books or papers. 
The center arch admits of the drawing-in of the chair with great comfort. 
We give it the price of an ordinary table desk in other stores. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation continues to 
show satisfactory gains, considering the sea- 
son of the year and the yellow fever scare in 
the South. However, as regards the latter, it 
can now be only a matter of days when “‘ Jack 
Frost”’ will deal the ‘“‘ Yellow Jack ’”’ a knock- 
out blow. With the lifting of the quarantine 
at Southern points, a rush of merchandise is 
expected there which will mean considerable 
additional orders for northern and eastern 
manufacturers. A Lynn shoe manufacturer 
stated the other day that since the quarantine 
had been established in Texas a good many 
orders had been canceled for shoes which 
were to be shipped to that State. 

The iron and steel industry is busy and mills 
and furnaces have enough orders to keep them 
going for some time ahead. Prices on steel 
products also show considerable firmness. 
The wool market is steady and fairly active, 
and prices are strong throughout. Woolens 
are moving into manufacturers’ hands and 
with good, seasonable weather the retail 
clothing merchants will probably have an ac- 
tive trade. Cotton goods continue in unsatis- 
factory condition. Raw cotton and print 
cloths are very low in price and, of course, no 
advance can be made in the manufactured 
article while those products remain depressed. 
Boots and shoes are moving from the faetories 
in pretty good shape, but leather is inclined to 
be shaded in price. 

Monetary rates are easy, and bankers think 
they will remain so for some time to come. 
There is certainly nothing in sight to cause a 
squeeze in rates. Time money on approved 
collateral can be had at 34 to 4 per cent. on 
three and four months’ time and at 4 to 44 
per cent. on six months. It is stated that the 
millions to be paid to the Government by the 
Union Pacific syndicate, when the road is 
bought at foreclosure sale, will be paid in 
such a manner as not to cause any stiffening 
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of rates in money in New York. The stock 
market continues under a cloud, but good 
judges believe that the decline has gone far 
enough to justify purchases of good securities 
to hold for the next upward movement. The 
street is talking low prices for sugar, the 
figure being put at 125. 


Important Coming Meetings 


American Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 19-21. 

mat U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 

Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Boston, Oct. 27. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Dec, 2-6. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to 7he Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 (The shang Magazine, $4.00 $ rE 
Combi-)} CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 fr oO 'f) 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 


Sie EERE RTE wi cvic vnwv.c.o + 0siocinsinusceeaaembomayipa 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine.. 
Harper’s Weekly.... 
Harper’s Bazar........ 
Harper’s Round Table............... 
PSE. DULG e a tani s ania vss cnscmnsnbatpeics ¥ttstevedpee eee 


Those who order the abeve periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG.—The point 
at which the Rebellion received its deathblow and 
the permanency of the American Union was forever 
established is one of the most interesting spots in 
America. It can be-visited at no better season than 
the present. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray and 
Washington, which leaves Boston Oct. 22, presents 
an extraordinary opportunity. Rate, including all 
necessary expenses during the entire time absent, 
$35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston, or George W. Boyd, 
assistant general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 


“1898 Combination Offer ”’ 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUN- 


DRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the most 
beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever 
made. The Century Maga- 

zine has always made a 

specialty of portraits of fa- 

mous people, and these have 

been engraved by the first 

wood engravers of the world. 

The portraits are printed 

on heavy plate paper, with 

broad margins, size 9% by 

13%, each on a sheet by it- 

self, and the entire collec- 

tion is gathered into a, 
richly decorated box. Each 

portrait is practically a 

Jine proof, which would cost 

if ordered separately not 

less than one dollar. A fac- 

simile autograph is added 

The 

price of this gallery is $7.50, 

but it will not be sold to the 

general public even at this 

price until next season. It 

can be obtained now only 

in “combination” 
nounced, 


in nearly every case. 


as ait- 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, universally con- 
ceded. to be not only one of the foremost denomi- 
national journals in the world, but also an unexr- 
celled, high-class, family, 
religious newspaper. Ably 
and thoroughly edited, com- 
manding the service of the 
best thinkers and writers in 
England and America, in 
touch with modern philan- 
thropic and reform. move- 
ments and the newest forms 
of Christian and mission- 
ary activity. 
and improving the features 
which have gained for it an 
international reputation 
throughout its long history, 
THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST in 1898 will fur- 
nish the best program ever 
offered its readers. Fea- 
tures: Quiet Talks by C, E. 
Jefferson, Gerald Stanley 
Lee's Man in the Gallery, 
Restatements of Christian 
Truths, Definite Steps in 
Social Progress, How Other 
Denominations See Us, ete. 


Preserving 


Its literary and artistic characteristics are too well known to 


require comment by us, except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same 
standing among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 


Regular price 
for the three 


$14.50 


if purchased separately 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 ) our 


CENTURY PORTRAITS . 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


$7.50 


Delivered PREE 


7.50 > Price 
4.00 


ADDRESS—Subscription Dept.. THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


a 


] 


| Established 1867. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair toits original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 


Financial 


AN ATTRACTIVE SECURITY. 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Investment Co. 


OF NEW YORE: 


Payable Semi-\nnually (January ist 
and July 1st), 


At the Office of the Company, 
New York City. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,005. 


Total Issue of Bonds, $50,000, In Denomi- 
nations of $100.00, $50.00, $25.00 per Bond. 


THESE BONDS ARE OFFERED AT PAR, 


ASSETS ....cecccsesseees s sPli4t,150.60 
LIABILITIES 19,987.41 
SURPLUS ... 94,163.19 


The Metropolitan Investment Company of New 
York was organized for the purpose of building 
and buying first-class houses and building lots at 
low prices and disposing of same on the install- 
ment plan. Its operations are confined to the 
choice properties of the Metropolitan District— 
that is, within a radius of big A miles of New 
York. Property in this district always commands 
ia prices, and good returns are obtained. 

wenty-eight houses are now in course of con- 
struction, to be sold on easy payments, thus in- 
suring good prices, far in excess of cash prices, 
The Company has given deeds to over 5,000 
pieces of property, and in erder to procure capital 
with which to increase its present prosperous 
business, and at the same time afford the stock- 
holders and general investing pub.ie a chance to 
participate in the benefits accruing to the Com- 
pany by becoming bondholders, it has decided to 
issue $50,000 in 6% Gold Bonds, secured by the 
equities in real estate belonging to the Company. 

here are many ways of investing money with 
the expectation of a fair return, and the only 
risk assumed by the investor is as to the genuine- 
ness of the security. That in itself is of supreme 


160 Broadway, 


es 
. 


es 


importance. The bonds of the Metropolitan In- 
vestment Company represent what is, in fact, 
the only absolute security, the only property not 


subject to fluctuation or deterioration, but always 
steadily advancing in value, namely, improved 
Real Estate. 

These bonds are within the reach of the hum- 
blest investor, and any one who has had dealings 
with this Company will oe the value of 
this investment and its absolute security. 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


HATCH & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Members N. ¥Y, Stock Exchange. 


Securi 
horn & 


87, Your te hn it. ‘ prove 
Olt by beat Eastern Rake ob Stra- 
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Oriental Carpets 
and Rugs 


We have a very large stock of 


Indian Persian and Turkey 


Carpets & Rugs 


A great variety of Sizes and 
Colorings 


The prices are much less now than they 
will be under new importations 

We have some very Rare Pieces which 
we think will pay buyers to inspect 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 


167 and 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill 


Meat Chopper 


makes sausage, scrapple and 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as much in 
one busy week as it costs, 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. 

For sale by all dealers. Small family size. 
No. 5, $2. Chops one pound a minute, 
Large’ family size, No. 10, ‘$3. Chops two 
poundsa minute. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper ’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG, CO. of PA., Phila. 


rugels CATARRH 


Druggist 
for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in 
jurious drug. 
It opens and cleans the 
Shea Fg rh 
‘ain and Inflammation 
Heals and Protects the 
Membrane. COLD ly H EAD 
Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by be Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 
LY’ BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Kidney Ills 


are caused by poison that 


indigestion creates. Stop the 
poison and you find the cure. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


stops indigestion. It cleanses 
andstrengthens 
stomach, 
liver and 
kidneys. 
Sol 
Fak Se 
Jor 50 years. 
50 cts. and $1.00, 
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friends did not come empty handed, but left a good 
store of gold, silver, books and other presents. 

NORFOLK.—Rey. James Thomson of Norwood has 
been asked to continue another year in preaching to 
this church on Sunday afternoons. He consents to 
do so, though his own work demands all his time. 

CLAYTON.—There has been a strong movement to 
have Rey. William Excell remain another year with 
this church, and he has consented. His pastorate 
is fruitful in much unity and interest. 


New Jersey 

HAWoR?TH.—This young church is making prog- 
ress. A number of accessions are expected at the 
next communion. It is now outof debt. An acting 
pastor for the winter has been called, Rey. T. F. 
Clark, D. D., of Brooklyn, of Methodist antecedents. 
About a year and a half ago he secured a release 
from pastoral work on account of ill-health, since 
which time he has been traveling in Peru and mak- 
ing a study of the country. 

CHATHAM.—The church has been much weak- 
ened financially by removals and the business re- 
verses of its supporters. As a consequence, after 
many earnest efforts to the contrary, it has had to 
reduce its scale of expenditure. The pastor’s res- 
ignation takes effect Oct. 15, and a settled pastor 
will probably not be sought for the present. 


THE INTERIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 569.) 
Ohio 


KIRTLAND, under the leadership of Rey. W. C. 
Bosworth and his efficient wife, sustains two sery- 
ices at outlying points besides the service at the 
church. Conversions are steadily resulting from 
these extra services. A branch church will prob- 
ably be organized at ‘‘ The Flats.” 


FAIRPORT AND RICHMOND mourn the loss of 
Rey. M. B. Morris, who has served them faithfully 
for nearly three years, but now goes to Dayton, 
Wn. Through his efforts the debt of the church 
at Richmond has been wiped out. 

MESOPOTAMIA takes heart again under the lead- 
ership of its former pastor, Rev. J. P. Krum, who 
comes to them from Kellogsville. 


South Newbury receives $200 from the estate of 
Mrs. Ruth Punderson.— Jefferson has recently 
purchased a house and lot for a parsonage. 


Michigan 

DetTrRoI?T.—First. A kindergarten, just started, is 
held during the hour of morning service that moth- 
ers may have their children cared for during wor- 
ship.—Polish. Rey. John Lewis expects to com- 
mence an afternoon service on the West Side. The 
Mount Hope trustees have voted him the use of the 
chapel for this purpose.——Boulevard. A series of 
evangelistic services are being conducted by Rey. 
W. C. Stevenson.——The Congregational ministers 
of Detroit and the neighborhood have held their 
first ‘“ Chit-Chat’ of the season at the Ste. Claire 
Hotel. Eleven were present for a delightful time. 
The large ‘Round Table” was, as usual, well 
loaded with good things. 

WYANDOTTE.—Last week the anniversary of the 
church and pastorate was observed. The occasion 
was one of great interest. The pastor, Rev. John 
Humfreys, preached in the morning on Our Church 
Interests in the City. Dr. W. H. Warren of Lan- 
sing spoke in the evening on The Interests of the 
State Work. On Monday evening a reception was 
tendered the pastor and wife. Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton gave the address of the evening on The Mission 
of the Church. 

Port Huron.—fRoss Memorial has laid the 
foundation of its new edifice. The five Congrega- 
tional ministers of the city and others took part in 
the impressive service. 

Wisconsin 

SourtH MILWAUKEE.—A lecture room and 
kitchen have been provided, also new windows 
and interior improvements made and a steeple 
added to the chureh building. Rev. Stowe Sawyer 
is pastor. 

NEILLSVILLE.—The work is steadily increasing 
in interest under the new pastor, Rey. G. W. Longe- 
necker. The church has paid its debt and has an 
encouraging future. 

TOMAHAWK is happy in securing for its pastor 
Rey. S. M. MacNeill, formerly of Lake Mills. The 
church is a light in a dark place. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


ST. Lours.—Hyde Park is rejoicing in the prom- 
ise of the Church Building Society to come to its aid 
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| Ladies’ 
Actistic Headwear 


The exhibition of Stylish Hats and Bon- 
| nets in our Millinery Parlors on the second 
| floor affords arich treat to lovers of Artis- 
| tic Headwear. The rarest and choicest of 
| foreign creations, as well as the best prod- 
ucts of our own workrooms, are all here, 
| inviting you to a critical inspection. 


Bear in Mind—Hats equal to ours in 
style and quality cannot be had elsewhere 
| at the prices we ask. 


Walking Hats—Excellent assortment— 
new ideas, styles mostly exclusive with us. 


Ostrich Plumes and Fancy Feathers 
—tLarge variety, and lowest possible prices 
for Feathers that will wear. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


The Leading Millinery House. 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


| 
| 


tL on 
4 


Burglars won’t bother a street or house 
that is well lighted. The STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN CoO.’s Tubular Globe Street 
Lamp is equal to gas. Cannot blow out. 
Can be set to burn from 4 to 16 hours, 
and gives 4 hours’ light for a cent. 

3uy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it. 
Send for catalogue, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion, Please mention this paper. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
li Syracuse, N. Y. 


Whitman . 


Chocolates ava 
Confections 


Every piece a delicacy, done up in 
tempting style. Ask for them. 
WHITMAN’S ; 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE / 
is perfect in flavor and quality, de- ¢ 
licious and healthful. Made in- ¥ 
stantly with boiling water. 


‘ 
5.) STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
= 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphise : 


LON OSA 
TIMELY I. Planning. 
2 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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with a loan and grant to an extent which large ly | 
solves its present problems, 


lowa 


HirEMAN.—Rey. Owen Thomas, the pastor, spent 


a month of vacation at his home in Youngstown, O., 
and during his absence the meeting house was 
papered and painted inside. The pastor preaches 
three times every Sunday from the same pulpit, 
using Welsh and English at different times. He 
also teaches a Sunday school class and attends the 
Cc. E. Society and two prayer meetings a week. 
This was originally a Welsh church but now itis 
English. At the last communion 14 persons united 
on confession. This church is located in a promis- 
ing town and is prosperous, 

AmeEs.—Besides accessions, good results of spe- 
cial meetings held last summer are to be seen in an 


increased interest in the weekly prayer meetings. | 


The attendants crowd the lecture-room. 

Kansas 

JUNCTION CrTy recently received nine members, 

making a present total of 40 against eight a year 
ago. During this time a fine new organ has been 
purchased. The pastor’s weekly Bible class, main- 
tained for four months, has done much to strengthen 
spiritual interest. 

Nebraska 


Eustis has been successful in its subscription 


for a new building, and it is expected that the town | 


site company will give a lot. As soon as this has 
been secured application will be made to the C, C. 
B. S. for a small amount of aid, and the work will 
go forward. Noeffort will be made to secure a pas- 
tor until the building is complete. 

Linwoop.—The pastor, Rev. W. A. Davies, is 
preaching regularly at Morse, the nearest station 
on the Elkhorn Road, and there is prospect of a 
house of worship. 

North Dakota 

PINGREE.—Superintendent Maile 
the dedication of the new edifice Oct. 10. This 
church has been organized and supplied for many 
years, services having always been held ina small 
schoolhouse. It is a great delight to them to be 
able to own and dedicate a building. 
Rey. Evan Halsall, has resigned this field, which is 
connected with Melville, and has gone to Colorado 
in search of health. 


JRARY AND LAKOTA are left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Rey. U. G. Rich, who has accepted a call 
to the important field at Dickinson, which has been 
vacant since May, but has kept up its work through 
the Sunday school, the C. E. Society and special 
services. Mr. Rich has proved himself an ac- 


preached at | 


The pastor, | 


ceptable preacher on his former fields and the | 


outlook for Dickinson is hopeful. 
South Dakota 


Pioneer entertained the semi-annual meeting of | 


Lincoln County Sunday School Association on Rally 
Sunday.— The pastor in Alcester, Rev. W. J. 
Marsh, has just returned from a short vacation 
spent at his former home in Nebraska. The church 
is planning an addition to its building. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Largely through the efforts of 
Superintendent Wirt of the Sunday School Society, 
a superintendents’ aesoclaon has been formed by 
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Satin Duchess, 


all silk, pure dye, rich in finish and 
Juster, not only good enough for trim- 


mings, but handsome enough for whole 


It’s value is $1.00, = 79 


Have you seen our array of Scotch 
and Fancy Plaids? Prices 7§e, to 
$1 25. 

Roman Stripe Silks, all the new 


effects at . ~—75Cc 


Gilchrist & CO., 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


costume. 
but for one week our price 
will be 


*t 


| Return tickets good until August, 1593, 
Additional California Tours, Jan. 


THE 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


‘|| The Perfection of tion of Toilet Soap |} 


Has a Luxuriant, anit, Soothing Lather. 


Delightful in Use. 
| Has a Rich, Delicate Perfume. 
| Leaves the Skin Soft and Smooth. 


JERSEY CREAM SOAP can be used with per- 
| fect assurance by those whose skins are so tender 


gs | as to be easily irritated by ordinary soaps. 


Absolutely Pure. 


It is made with the same care that has made 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS the Standard of 


4, the World. 


Ask Your Druggist For It. 


For a limited time only with 


~4| every dozen cakes will be care=- 


Dien 


i ae 


fully packed a BEAUTIFUL 
TRANSPARENT bE gad 
THERMOMETER... . 


Soap and bnetnomece pees 
to any Express ype int 

Sample Cake mailed . 

Full-Sized Cake . 4. 3 & «6 


Address DEPARTMENT G, 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers for over 50 Years of 
Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 


peeps 
so S., $2.00 
° 02 


RAYMOND & 


ALL 


CALIFORNIA. 


Parties 
for San 
Elegant 


and Mar, 


and 22, and Mar. 


Santa FE 


WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


will leave Boston Nov. 16 and Dec. 14 
Diego, Pasadena, and Los Angeles. 
Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars. 


27, Feb. 17, 
10, via New Orleans, and Jan. 18, Feb. 1 
15, via Chicago, Kansas City, and 


AND HIS BAND 
Of Fifty Pieces at 


BOSTON Food FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


DURING WEEK 


manera Mexico, January 27 and February 17, | Oct. 25th to Oct. 30th. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets | 


to all points. 


Two Concerts Daily—3 and 8 P. M. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular | 


trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


Gaze’s Tours: 


EUROPE The ORIENT 
aut PALESTINE ““‘kures”" 


e 
PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
TOURS under personal escort, EXPENSES—3480 
to $875, according to Tour, Visiting Srain, Morocco, 
GIERS, M ou 


A, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 


ALSO feet amend Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EuROPE, the ORLENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD, Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


MW. H, EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS | 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


* 


| ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 

: A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 

| By North German Lloyd S.S. ‘‘ Aller,” Feb. 5, 1898. 

| Visiting Gibraltar, Malaga. Webbe tee Thambra, Algeria, 
ut, 


| Malta, Cairo, Jerusalem, Beyrout] ro peel Constantl- 
| nople, Athens, Rome. Only 8560, all shore excur- 
| sions, Hotels, fees, ete., included, 


/ Chas. ¥. Dasey, 7 Broad St., Boston. 


~ Buckeye Bell Foundry 


/ E.W,.V: 
| ven ie > Chur Bells bel Chimes, chimes, 
| Bella. “otadere oO Eareest Bell 


“CH RISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr, Gambart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St., Roxbury. 


Fisher, A. D. Adams.and Kdwin Booth, Jr. 
_ROWE, W. H.,0. Deer River, N. Y., Oct. 12. Sermon, 


» BLAIR, David G., Ransom, Mich. 


ae ie 
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representatives about the bay, Mr. F. T. Barbour 
of First Church, Oakland, being president. 


OAKLAND.—First. For the year ending Aug. 31 
nearly $24,000 were received and disbursed. Of 
this amount more than 25 per cent. was for beney- 
olence. 


BERKELEY.—Park. At the 14th anniversary two 
former pastors were present. Greetings were re- 
ceived from the pastors of 16 churches. 


Oregon 


PORTLAND.—Mississippi Avenue. Rey. H. W. 
Young declined a call to Weston and began his fifth 
year Oct. 1, having the unanimous support of the 
church. His influence and that of his wife is great 
in the community, particularly among young people. 
—VFirst. Rey. A. W. Ackerman began his second 
year Oct. 3. He has done effective work the past 
year and the outlook for the future is hopeful. The 
ehureh is looking forward with high anticipations 
to the National Council next year.— Sunnyside. 
Rey. J. J. Staub is holding his Boys’ Brigade wel, 
in hand, and it is becoming an exceedingly interest- 
ing feature of his work. On a recent outing of 40 
miles into the country, lasting two weeks, the bri- 
gade, 40 in number, attracted widespread and fa- 
yorable comment for the excellence of their con- 
Iduct. Daily religious services were held in camp 
and every boy was promptly in his place. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


ADAMS, Jas. R., First Ch., Bevier, Mo., to Argentine, 
Kan. Accepts. $ 

APRAHAM, Sarkis A., formerly of Green’s Landing, 
Me., to Oxford. Sg ae 

BEAUCHAMP, Jethro M., Salem (Central) and Willard, 
Ore., to Rickreall. Accepts, and is at work. 

BENEDICT, Geo., formerly of Union Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., to N. Abington. Accepts, with permission to 
conduct business in Boston on week day mornings. 

BLOSE, Dan’] A., Chagrin Falls, O., to Perry Center, 
N.Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

BRADY, A., Rickreall, Ore., to Wilsonville. 
and has begun work. 

BRIGGS, Walter A., Hudsonyille, Mich., declines call to 
Barker Memorial Ch., Grand Rapids. 

BURT, Chas. W., Lakeview, Mich., declines call to Het- 
land and Badger, S. D. 

CADWALDR, M. b., to Welsh Ch., Spring Water, Wis. 

FITCH, Lucius R., recently of Clear Lake, Io., to Big 
Rock. Accepts. 5 

HANSCOM, Geo. L., New Hampton, Io., to South Ch., 
Rochester, N. Y cost. 

HEATHCOTE, Arthur S§. Hermosa, S. D., to Upland, 
Bladen and campbell, Neb. Accepts, with residencé 
at Upland. 

MASON, H. ©., Vancouver, B. C., to Pullman, Wn. Ac- 
cone and has begun work. 

MUTTART, Lorenzo W., recently of Standish, Me., to 
Acton. Accepts. 

ORCHARD, John, Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D., to be 
Y. M. C. A. secretary in same city. Accepts. 

PIERCE, Frank M., to Randall, Minn. 

POST, Martin, Atlanta, Ga., to supply the University 
Ch. Accepts. 

RICH, eee G., recently of Michigan City, N. D., ac- 
cepts call to Dickinson and has begun work. 

SELL, Henry T., formerly of Auburn Park Ch., Chicago, 

ll., accepts call to Covenant Ch. same city. 

STREETER, Willard E., Spencer, Mass., to Halifax, Vt., 
where he has been at work. 

HOMAS, Dayid L., to Highmore, 8. D., where he has 
suppEe - Accepts. 

TO Geo. L., Merrimac, Mass., to Bristol, R. I. 

UPDYKE, Stephen G,. aseca, Minn. (no/ Eugene G., 
Madison, Wis.), to Bethany Ch., Minneapolis. <Ac- 


cepts. 

WESTERDALE, Thos., Austin, Dl, to Blue Island. 
Declines. 

WIGHT, A. M., Springfield, Mass., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Reo 

WILLIAMS, John, South Wales, to Barneveld, Wis. 
‘He began work in August. 

WYMAN, Benson N., Sinclairville, N. Y., to Savannah. 
ES sa and has begun work. 4 

YOUNG, Harry W. Mississippi Ave. Ch., Portland, Ore., 
to Weston. eclines. 

ZERCHER, Henry J., Corvallis, Ore., to Central Ch., 
Salem, and Willard. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BOWN, Frank A., 0. and7. Walker, Minn., Oct. 6. Sermon, 
ey. G. W. Gallagher ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. A. 
Sumner, J. H. B. Smith and Mrs. M. B. Bird. 
DRAWBRIDGE, R. N., 0. and 7. Union, N. H., Oct. 5. 
Sermon, Rev. Henry Hyde; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
S. H. Goodwin, M. P. Dickey, G. S. Butler, Dan’l Me- 


Intyre. 

MERRILL, Chas. C., 0. and 7. First Ch., Steubenville, O., 
Oct. 12. Sermon, Rev. J. R. Nichols, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. L. Merrill, C. H. Small, T. H. | 

anna, A. H. Claflin, C. W. Carroll, G. E. McMani- 


Accepts, 


Rey. Duncan MeGregor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. B. Felt, H. A. Lawrence, S. G. Heckman, J. H. 
Keeling, Ethan Curtis. 

STREE’ ER, Willard E., o. First Ch., Spencer, Mass., 

~ Oct. 12. Sermon, Rey. Erastus Blakeslee ; oe cee 
ed Bala A. H. Coolidge, J. P. Bixby, Eldridge 
Mix, D.D. 

STUTSON, Henry H., o. Second Ch., Winona, Minn., 


Oct. 12. Sermon, Rev. O. L. Robinson; other parts, | 
Rey. Messrs. W. H. Medlar, J. H. Morley, Drs. a L. 
West and Henry Faville. 

TOWER, Chas. E., 7. Silver Creek, Io., Sept. 30. Ser- 


mon, Réy. F. C. Lewis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. P. 
Sabin and R. L. McCord, 


Resignations } 


ARNEY, John W., Otsego, Mich. 
BASSETT, Franklin H., Kalkaska, Mich. 


COOLEY, Wm. F., Chatham, N. J. 


HURCH 


ARPETS 
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FRANCIS, Fred’k S., W. Avon, Ct., to take effect Jan. 


31. 
HOLMAN, Edward H. H., Pilgrim Ch., Sioux City, Io., 
to enter the evangelistic field. 
ROBINSON, Stephen H., Ludlow and Tyson, Vt. 
SPENCER, John A., Alturas and Likely, Cal. 
VILLIERS, J; Chas., People’s Ch., Greendale, Worcester, 
Mass., to take effect Nov. 1. 


Dismissions 


BENEDICT, Geo., Union Ch., Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 29, 
SWARTZ, Joel, Steubenville, O., Oct. 12. ¢ 


Churches Organized 


ALEXANDRIA, Io., rec. Oct. 5. 
JONESVILLE, Oxford P. O., Wis., 12 Oct., 12 members. 
Miscellaneous 

HALSALL, Evan, recently resigned at Pingree, N. D. 
pons to Colorado for his health. é 

MITCHELL, Wm., formerly of Roseland, La., has re- 
turned to Detroit, Mich., where he will engage in mis- 
sion work. f 

PERKINS, Henry M., of Woolwich, Me., is the recipient 
of a purse of #56 in token of appreciation and good 
will from friends in his recent parish, Derby, Vt. 

RICHARDSON, John P., Rindge, N. H., has been pre- 
sented with $90 to purchase a new horse. 

TEMPLE, Wm. H. G., pastor of Plymouth Ch., Seattle. 
has the sympathy of a large circle of friends, East anc 
West, in the loss of his son, who died of consumption, 
in Arizona. s 


TouR To GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON.— 
An eight-day personally conducted excursion has 
been arranged by the New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts Granges to Philadelphia, Harrisburg (to 
attend the Annual Session, National Grange), Get- 
tysburg, Harper’s Ferry, Washington and New 
York, leaving Tuesday, Noy. 9. Tickets covering 
transportation, meals, hotel accommodations and 
every expense $28 from Boston, Worcester or Provi- 
dence; $27 from Fall River; $26 from New London, 
Ct.; and $22 from New York. For itinerary giving 
full particulars address E. C. Hutchinson, secretary 
New Hampshire State Grange, Milford, N. H., E. D. 
Howe, Master Massachusetts Grange, Marlboro, 


Mass., or A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Congregationalists 


of discriminating tastes 
prefer SOZODONT to any 
It is the 
foremost article of its time 
and kind. 


other dentifrice. 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 


and druggists. 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
NEw York. 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. 


aAgy-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O« 


Cotton Sheets and Pillow Cases 


If you knew the price of these Cottons by the 
yard, you will realize how cheap the above 


goods really are. 


A Few Small Odd Lots at Bargain / 
Prices. 


{ Wereserve the right to limit quantities 
sold to any customer. 


925 Hemstitched Pillow Slips 


36x36, 42x36, 45x36. Your choice of 


any of these sizes at each .............. {3c 

OPS MOTE yee si ee vale we 1 ook mee RIE $1.00 
290 Hemstitched Sheets 

90x 99—while they last, each.......... 65c 


750 Pillow Cases 


| 


45x 40%, 


100 Sheets 


72x99, mill runs of Wamsutta Cotton.59c 


250 Sheets 


90x 99, mill rans Wamsutta............ 


of Wamsutta Cotton, each...{5c 


TABLE } 
LINEN § 


We are still selling our new patterns of Table Linen at old prices. 
Shrewd shoppers are taking advantage of the opportunity to supply 
their wants at least one year ahead. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will fill mail orders and if goods are not entirely satisfactory when you receive them you 


may return at our expense. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., 


BOSTON. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD! 


\ 
if 


ey } LN 
saan 


Si 
\z 
iz 
/= 


ALWAYS KEEP SOFT 
POLISH BRILLIANTLY. 


atTMaANU: JOHN: H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’. 
PRICES. 65 


CARPETS AnD 


WASHINGTON 


ST., 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST- 


UPHOLSTERY, 
“BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 15 | 
Although the American Board meeting in | 


New Haven had called away many constant 
attendants, it was still a good number of de- 


yoted women who gathered in Pilgrim Hall 


for the hour of prayer. 

The meeting was conducted by Mrs. Beatrice 
Codwise of Wellesley Hills, who drew pre- 
cious thoughts on the love of Christ from the 
last few verses of 2 Thess.2. Mrs. Capron en- 
larged on the gift of everlasting consolation 
and the call ‘‘to the obtaining of the glory of 
the Lord.’’ 

The names for the day on the Prayer Calen- 
dar being those of Miss Bush and Miss Sey- 
mour of Harpoot, Mrs. J. K. Browne, who 
had hoped by this time to be on her way back 
to join her husband there, told of the dimin- 
ished force now in that field, only one-third 
being now left, of the great need of re-enforce- 
ment and of the fear that those now there 
might have to give up. She told of the large 
work for orphans and of the wonderful super- 
vision of Mrs. Barnum, whose health has for a 
long time been quite frail. 

Miss Caldwell read extracts from letters of 
Miss Bush telling of work around Harpoot 
and of the joys and difficulties in different 
places. Tender prayers were offered for the 
missionaries in Harpoot, not forgetting the 
great need of additional helpers. Mrs. Pratt 
was glad that the thought of the love of God 
was brought to our minds at this time, es- 
pecially in connection with this particular 
field and the workers there. 

The incident being related of a little boy 
asking of his mother special assurance of her 
love and sympathy, while he, tearful and 
anxious, awaited the time of a surgical opera- 
tion upon him, impressed deeply the thought 
that he who has said of a mother’s love, ‘* Yea, 
they may forget, yet will not I,’’ does love, is 
sorry when his children suffer and are sad. 
He will ‘‘ stay close by.” 


Biographical 


REV. WILLIAM W. ROSE 


Mr. Rose died suddenly of heart failure at his 
home in Fort Atkinson, Wis., Oct. 2. He was born 
July 17, 1837, and after graduating from Beloit 
College studied for two years at Union Seminary. 
He was ordained at Chesterfield, Mass., in 1862, 
and held pastorates at Omaha, Neb., Harvard and 
Pittsfield, Dl., while for the past ten years he had 
been settled over the church at Fort Atkinson. 


REV. CHARLES H. BULLARD 


Mr. Bullard was born in Uxbridge, Feb. 13, 1820, 
and graduated from Yale in 1847. He was pastor 
of the Second Church at Rockville, Ct., from 1853 
to 1857. For ten years he was district secretary 
of the American Tract Society of Boston, and for 
four years was State missionary of the Connecticut 
H. M.S. For twenty-five years he was district 
secretary of the American Tract Society of New 
York. He-was a genial Christian gentleman, 
widely known and beloved. He died, Oct. 15, in 
Hartford, in which city he has resided since 1858. 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


DAY—LYMAN—In Chicago, Oct. 11, by Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Day, assisted by Rev. Dr. FA, Noble, Rey. W. H. Day 
of Aurora, Ill., and Julia H. Lyman. 


KILBOURN--HESLER—In Racine, Wis,, Oct. 6, by Rev. 
Dr. Hillis of Chicago, assisted by Rey. J. K. Kilbourn 
of Pewaukee, Wis., Rev. H. J: Kilbourn of Alburg, 
\t., and Helen J. Hesler of Evanston, Il. 

RS 


HERE AT LAst.—Every reader of this paper who 
cares to own a fine library table should know about 
the offer which they are making at the Paine Fur- 
niture warerooms on Canal Street this week. They 


have a really beautiful pattern of flat library desk, | 


with gorgeous carvings, and they are offering it at 
the price of an ordinary table desk in other stores. 
It is described in another column, and is one of the 
rare chances of merchandising. 
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any housewife, 


or any housewife’s 
husband, who 
would like to learn 
of a mattress that 
will last twenty 
years, will never | 
get lumpy, will cost only $15.00, and your } 
§ money back if you want it after 30 days’ 
free trial? - 
Send for our handsome books, ‘‘ The 
Test of Time,” ‘and ‘‘ Testimonial Won- 


ders,’’ which tell all about the famous 
Ostermoor Patent $ J 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, + 


It’s a good thing to know about, 
whether you want one this year or not. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 
118 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


We have cushioned over 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, * Church Cushions.” 


BRONCHIAL CONSUMPTION. 


FROM DR. HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 


OF LUNG DISEASES. 


Of the many forms of bronchitis the one 
most serious and alarming of all is that in 
which the symptoms closely resemble those of 
consumption, and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its name 
that it is readily tuberculous in character, or 
produced by the bacilli which cause true con- 
sumption. 

In all lung cases I require a portion of the 
expectorated matter coughed up by the patient 
to be brought to me, or sent in a small bottle 
by express, before giving a definite opinion of 
the disease. If, on examination, I \find the 
tubercle-bacilli present, the case is consump- 
tion, and if no bacilli—bronchitis.. A large 
percentage of those who die of chronic lung 
diseases, supposed to be consumption, are 
really deaths by chronic bronchitis resembling 
consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred in my own practice. A 
lady was brought to me in what appeared to 
be the last stage of consumption. Her physi- 
cians had told her husband that she could not 
live a week. She had a bad cough, puriform 
expectoration, night sweats, and was wasted 
almost to skin and bone. Judging by her 
symptoms and appearance, it was impossible 
not to fear that she had come too late. On 
sounding her chest, however, I was surprised 
to find no solidification by tubercles, and on 
examining her sputum a total absence of the 
bacilli. The history, too, of her sickness re- 
vealed that it had followed an attack of whoop- 
ing cough and grippe. So, although her pulse 
was 120 a minute, and so feeble as to be hardly 
perceptible, and the wasting of her body so 
extreme that she could not stand without sup- 


| port, I did not hesitate to pronounce the di- 


sease bronchial and give it as my opinion 
that, if we could only sustain her strength 
long enough for remedies to act, she might 
yet be saved. She was immediately placed 
under medicated air treatment, with tonics to 
impart appetite and digestives to help the en- 
feebled stomach to transform nourishment 
into chyle and blood. Within a week she 
showed signs of amendment. Her progress 
was necessarily slow, as the healing powers of 
the body were nearly exhausted before the 
first inhalation was given, but she gradually 
acquired more and more strength, and within 


. 
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) six weeks was able to take short walks in the 
| open air. She recovered perfectly in about 
| six months, and is alive and well today. 

This case shows the importance of a correct 
diagnosis and proper adaptation of the treat- 
| ment in every particular to the conditions to 
| be remedied. Had the true nature of her dis- 
ease not been discovered just when it was, 
she would have lost her life through wrong 
treatment, and been recorded as another death 
by consumption. : ‘ 

In these bronchial cases we sometimes have 
| a false membrane form on the inside of the 
tubes, just as false membranes are formed in 
the throat in diphtheria, and in the larynx 
and windpipe in croup. I have just had a 
case in which the patient, while recovering, 
coughed up a hollow cast of the right bronchus, 
with casts of several smaller bronchial tubes 
attached. It came up out of the lungs looking 
like the branches of a tree. 

‘** Black bronchitis ’’ is a form of this disease 
in which the matter expectorated is a dark, 
sooty looking substance. These cases are 
common among coal miners and those who 
live in a sooty atmosphere, or work by night 
over coal lamps. The dust and gaséous ema- 
nations from bituminous coal are inhaled into 
the lungs, and set up this melanotice condition 
by the irritation they cause in the bronchial 
tubes. ' 

Every form of bronchitis is easily eured by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies applied 
directly to the lungs by medicated air inhala- 
tions, but none of them by stomach treatment. 
The stomach is not the part affected. The air 
tubes and cells of the lungs are the seat of 
every bronchial disease, and unless remedies 
capable of changing their bad secretions and 
healing the inflamed tubes are applied to 
them cure is impossible. To treat bronchial 
and other lung diseases through the stomach 
and hold out a hope of cure by that treatment 
is malpractice, and ought to be punished as a 
crime against the sick. 


Signed ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 

Oct. 1, 1897. 117 W. 45th St., New York. 

Note.—Readers of Congregationalist inter- 
ested in Dr. Hunter’s researches and treat- 
ment of lung maladies can obtain his book 
free by writing to him at the above address. 


It is easy 
to tell the 
quality of 
% silver plated 


& ware after a 
y <§ fewyears use. 
¥ But you can 


know the qualit 
> in advance if the 
O trade-mark is 
**1847 Rogers Bros.” 


That mark guarantees 
long wear. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.”’ 


MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


Cleaner’’ removes all spots and stains 
without injury. It is absolutely 


Gunuoteue eee 
safe 
and sure. Send five 2-cent stamps and f 
we will mail you a box of it. 


Cleans Carpets -~ Clothes 
HovseHoip Necessity Co., Ree Taaie 


“Cyclone Carpet, Cloth and Clothes 
SABA. BA SABA GA BGABA 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Splinters from the Board 


“The place of duty is the place of safety.”’—Mis- 
sionary W. C. Dewey. 

The attendance of theological students was large, 
mainly from Yale, Hartford and Andover. 


Among those in attendance was Dr. Isaac Tread- 
well, a grandson of Goy. John Treadwell; the first 
president of the Board. 


Said a young preacher who has recently entered 
our denomination from another: ‘“‘I never realized 
what Congregationalism was before.” 


Miss Elizabeth Deming presided at the piano; the 
singing was led by Mr. D. L. Eddy, Yale, ’98, and 
Yale theologues acted as ushers. 


The California brethren, who were holding their 
State meeting at Santa Cruz, were thoughtful 
to send a telegram of greeting. 

The address of Dr. Storrs, which we print in full, 
has been reyised in proof by him. He expressed 
his pleasure at the accuracy of the stenographer’s 
report. 

“We now have women sweeping the streets and 
they haven’t been swept so clean since Noah’s 
flood.” Mr. Cozad on the amendment regarding 
admission of women. 

The place and preacher for 1898—First Congrega- 
tional Church, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, D. D., with Rev. George C. Adams, D. D., 
of San Francisco as alternate. 


Dr. Lamson’s sympathetic and reverent reading 
of the Psalm which begins with the words ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul,’ constituted a beautiful prepa- 
ration for the address of Dr. Storrs. 


There was only one reference to the amount of 
money spent for chewing gum in the United States 
during the year, and some folks thought it wasn’t 
much of a missionary meeting because that statistic 
had so little emphasis. 


SG De \ 
nametire e 


J. L PRESCOTT & Co 
NE WORM USA 


The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 


BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


SLEEP 


SKIN- TORTURED 


BABIES 


And rest for tired mothers in a warm bath with 
CurTicuRA Soap anda single application of CuTI- 
OUERA (ointment), the great skincure. This treat- 
ment will afford instant relief, and point toa 
speedy cure of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, 
itching, burning, bleeding, crusted, scaly skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Porrer D. ann C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston. ug‘ How to Cure Skin-Tortured Babies,” free. 


Every Humor "ty concent iene 


by Cuticura Remevigs. 


| was accurately adjusted. 


| sion. 
| of the United States Senate, but there is really noth- 
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Those resolutions of sympathy with Dr. Walker 
of Hartford and Dr. Buckingham of Springfield, 
than whom there are no more honored men among 
our veterans, will gratify them in their days of 
retirement and weariness. 

The hand-book of New Haven, prepared by the 
local committee and giving a description of the 
churches, of the attractions of Yale University and 
a forecast of the meetings, was of much service. It 
was handsomely illustrated. 


Dr. Barrows couldn’t help getting off a sly hit at 
Boston. He said that the Buddhists were Asiatic, 
except those who live in Boston; and his account of 
the man who always got “pajamas” mixed with 
“© zenanas”’ convulsed the audience. 

A Yale theological graduate of ’88 remarked that 
when he was at Yale in ’86 one of the secretaries of 
the Board came to the seminary with an appeal for 


men. ‘We have,” said he, ‘‘money and means. 
What we need ismen.”? What a contrast to the call 
of today! 


Amherst graduates, of whom there was a plenti- 
ful number present, felt that their alma mater was 
getting her share of honors. The new president is 
a graduate and a trustee, and the vice-president is 
a trustee and has done the next best thing to gradu- 
ating by sending his son to Amherst. 


The committee on the matter of amending the 
charter so as to admit the election of women to the 
corporate membership reported that legal advice 
had declared the term ‘suitable persons” used in 
the charter to admit of women, and that therefore 
no amendment of the charter was necessary. 

Reports of the three co-operating committees 
which have been trying to increase the resources of 
the Board, working from Boston, New York and 
Chicago, respectively, as centers, did not attract 
quite as much attention as heretofore, but that may 
be in part because these committees now have been 
in existence for nearly three years. 

Stories did not fly about quite so thickly as usual, 
but Dr. Park of Gloversville came to the rescue 
with a taking one about a rocking-chair. The 
dealer had sold it to. a somewhat illiterate man, and 
a few days afterwards asked him if its equilibrium 
“Well,” was the reply, 
“T don’t know about that, but it joggles right.”’ 


Many side meetings were held, among them a re- 
ception by Yale divinity students of Amherst to 
their fellows from other seminaries. A general 
meeting of college and seminary men was ad- 
dressed by Rev. H. P. Beach and by two mission- 
aries. A reception to Yale theological alumni filled 
the Lowell Mason room with an animated company. 


The phenomenally large number of letters—about 
ninety—from corporate members who were not able 
to be present was due to the action taken last year 
by which absence for three consecutive years with- 
out a report creates a vacancy. Perhaps in time 
this will shut out some of the Presbyterians who 
are still members, but who have from year to year 
stayed away from us. 

The women of Rey. Dr. Twitchell’s church and 
the Mt. Holyoke alumne of New Haven and vicin- 
ity gave a delightful reception to the graduates and 
friends of Holyoke. It was fitting that the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization should be ob- 
served in connection with the meetings of the 
Board, for which Holyoke graduates have rendered 
such noble service. After a collation brief ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Twitchell, Mrs. Fairchild, 
Mrs. M. G. Atwell, Mrs. President Mead, Dr. Judson 
Smith, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick and Miss Ellen 
Parsons. : 

It remains to be seen how much the resolution in- 
troduced by Dr. Horr, and unanimously passed, will 
accomplish in securing more spontaneous debate. 
It provides that the committee of arrangements 
shall set apart next year time for an executive ses- 
This suggests the Star Chamber deliberations 


ing more formidable in it than the provision that 
the corporate and honorary members shall meet by 
themselves for a little while to discuss whatever 
the Prudential Committee may see fit to submit to 
them, or to raise questions touching the general 
policy of the Board. 

The committee on Mr. Hall’s paper reported 
through Dr. Newman Smyth. The report summed 
the paper up in these questions: 

1. Shall missions in papal lands be discontinued ? 

2. Shall the policy be shaped so as to make the 
older missions self-supporting ? 

3. Shall the educational work be discontinued or 

lessened? 
On the latter the committee would not recom- 
mend any abridgment. The resolutions of the com- 
mittee were referred to a committee of fifteen, to 
report regarding the matter at the next meeting, 
where a free public discussion is advised. 
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THE FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


Only the Strongest can Endure the 
Strain—How Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
Reinforces Exhausted Nature and 
Insures Success. 

With advancing civilization the strug- 
gle for existence grows more and more 
severe. To the best and noblest the fight 
for life is bitterest. The pinching econo- 
mies.. The effort to return hospitalities 
received. The necessities of dress{ The 
education of children. What crushing 
responsibilities for the struggling hus- 
band and father! What mountains of 
troublé for the brave wife and mother ! 
To raise a family on only the resources of 
a small salary or a precarious business re- 
quires more planning and anxiety than 
the government of a nation. Hard times 


and business uncertainties overtax the 
nerves and enfeeble the constitution. 
directly affects the kidneys and 


Worr 


brings on more cases of Bright’s disease 
than all other causes combined. Nervous 
dyspepsia is a result of anxiety, and ex- 
haustion and heart failure are inevitable 
sequels to nervous derangements too long 
neglected. Worry kills. If you feel 
yourself becoming nervous and despond- 
ent your physical condition quite as much 
as your financial condition requires at- 
tention. The perfectly healthy man can- 
not be conquered by business reverses. 
Neither will the perfectly healthy woman 
collapse under household cares and mis- 
fortunes. Keep your nerves strong and 
your blood pure and the world is yours, 


DR. GREENE’S NERVURA 
For the Nerves and Blood. 


This famous remedy is the scientific 
specific for all nervous and blood dis- 
orders developed by the conditions and 
habits of modern civilization. Nine- 
tenths of the maladies of mankind start 
in some derangement of the nerves or 
blood, and in his study and experiment 
Dr. Greene determined to devote his abili- 
ties and energies to that field of labor. 
While thus engaged he discovered the 
remedy known as Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 
and thousands upon thousands of cures 
have been made by the use of this most 
wonderful remedy. It is the sure road to 
health, and you have only to use it to be 
made strong and well. 

Dr. Greene invites sufferers and their 
friends to consult him freely, personally 
or by correspondence, at his office, 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. No charge 
for consultation. 
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Current Thought 
AT HOME 


Canon Gore, in a sermon preached before 
the New York Protestant Episcopal Diocesan 
Convention and reported in The Churchman 
and The Outlook, describing the reaction from 
Calvinism, said: ‘‘We have reacted legiti- 
mately against the idea that any single in- 
dividual can have been created with the 
intention that he should be eternally miser- 
able; we have reacted against the notion that 
we have any kind of reason at all to suppose 
that it is the majority who will fail to attain 
the end of their being, and only the minority 
who may attain to it; we have reacted against 
that inequitable idea that men were to be 
judged according to that condition of their 
spiritual knowledge which they had attained 
in this life, without equitable regard to their 
opportunities; we have reacted against the 
omniscience which professed to know every- 
thing where so little had been revealed; and 
we have reacted against that ignoring of the 
truly evangelical idea of a final unity of the 
whole universe to which all the largeness of 
the divine operation tends, and in which it is 
to culminate.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate hopes 
that Neal Dow’s death ‘‘may induce the dif- 
fering but overconfident champions of tem- 
perance to become mutually reconciled at the 
bier of the great leader. The zeal for reform- 
ing and redeeming temperance leaders has not 
abated one whit, but temporary confusion or 
indecision concerning immediate measures 
now embarrasses a cause which will never be 
substantially abandoned.”’ 


ABROAD 


The British Weekly thinks that it is “an ig- 
norant criticism which contrasts unfavorably 
the results of modern preaching with those at- 
tained in simpler times. You must take into 
account the stores of knowledge constantly 
accumulating and the frequent cases in which 
imperfect knowledge works havoc among tra- 
ditional beliefs. It must be remembered that 
many statements which passed unchallenged 
once have now to be made good against deep- 
seated doubt; that every point advanced in 
behalf of faith in God, in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God, his miracles, his atonement and 
the immortality he reveals must be established 
against the agnostic and the materialist; that 
this has to be done by the preacher, for the 
truth’s sake, even if there is but one in his 
audience who requires the proof to be led. 
No doubt there are many still who would be 


satisfied to hear the old doctrines restated in | 


the old way, with the assumption that be- 
cause they can be supported from Scripture 
they will be received by every one. But this 
is precisely what cannot be taken for granted.” 


Prof. Edward Caird, writing on Jowett in | 


the October International Journal of Ethics, 
says that “his creed tended with the advance 
of years to become less definite and to gather 
itself up in one or two comprehensive articles 
—in a belief in the existence of God and in the 
Christ ideal... He had learnt the full les- 
son of modern criticism on its negative side, 
and did not much trust its attempts at recon- 
struction.”’ 

The views of Prof. Rendel Harris respect- 
ing the newly found Logia, as set forth in the 
September Contemporary, are these: ‘‘ Here, 
for the first time, we are definitely introduced 
to a new stratum in the history of the evan- 
gelic literature, which may be only separated 
from the lowest stratum of the deposited tra- 
dition by the fact of a translation from He- 
brew into Greek. That is to say, we are be- 
hind the gospels. Once again the higher crit- 
ies have turned out to be right and the con- 
servatives wrong; for the latter have steadily 
ignored the existence of written documents 
underlying our canonical gospels, while the 
former have recognized their existence and 
have used the critical art to recover them. 
Yesterday there were no Logia in the minds 
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of the majority of English-speaking critics; 
today every one is talking Logia. And when 
one reads over, in the light of the present dis 
covery, the laborious attempts made by West- 
cott, in his History of the Canon, to prove 
that the variations in the evangelical quota- 
tions of the fathers are not due to the use of 
extra-canonical sources, the conviction is over- 
whelming that he was defending an untenable 
position. . . . We conclude, moreover, from a 
study of the variants in the recovered Logia 
that there is reason to believe not only in the 
existence of much precanonical evangelic mat- 
ter, but also (we refer especially to the read- 
ing, ‘a city built on a hill,’ in the seventh 
Logion, whose origin Resch divined so acutely) 
in the influence that the extra-evangelic docu- 
ments have had on the transmission of the 
text of the canonical gospels.”’ 

The Watchman’s correspondent in Japan, 
describing the success of the evangelistic 
work now being carried on by the former mis- 
sionary teachers in the Doshisha, says that it 
“tends to cause one to wonder whether, after 
all, the circumstances which sent them out of 
the Doshisha were not blessings in disguise.’’ 


Hyper-Calvinism is all house and no door; 
Arminianism is all door and no house.—John 
Dunean. 


TO GURE NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


To Gain Flesh, to Sleep Well, to Know 
What Appetite and Good Digestion 
Mean, Make a Test of Stuart’s 


Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Interesting Experience of an Indianapolis 


Gentleman. 


No trouble is more common or more 
misunderstood than nervous dyspepsia. 
People having it think that their nerves 
are to blame and are surprised that they 
are not cured by nerve medicine and 
spring remedies; the real seat of the mis- 
chief is lost sight of—the stomach is the 
organ to be looked after. 

Neryous dyspepties often do not have 
any pain whatever in the stomach, nor 
perhaps any of the usual symptoms of 
stomach weakness. Nervous dyspepsia 
shows itself not in the stomach so much 
as in nearly every other organ—in some 
cases the heart palpitates and is irregu- 
lar; in others the kidneys are affected; in 
others the bowels are constipated, with 
headaches; still others are troubled with 
loss of flesh and appetite, with accumula- 
tion of gas, sour risings and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper of No. 61 Prospect 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: 
“A motive of pure gratitude prompts me 
to write these few lines regarding the 
new and valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. I have been a sufferer 
from nervous dyspepsia for the last four 
years, have used various patent medi- 
cines and other remedies without any 
favorable result. They sometimes gave 
temporary relief until the effects of the 
medicine wore off. I attributed this to 
my sedentary habits, being a bookkeeper 
with little physical exercise, but I am 
glad to state that the tablets have over- 
come all these obstacles, for I have 
gained in flesh, sleep better and am bet- 
ter in every way. The above is written 
not for notoriety, but is based on actual 
fact.” Respectfully yours, 

A. W. Sharper, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness 
or disease except cancer of stomach. 
They cure sour stomach, gas,.loss of flesh 
and appetite, sleeplessness, palpitation, 
heartburn, constipation and headache. 

Send for valuable little book on stom- 
ach diseases by addressing Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 


) 50 cents 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 


get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


- 
Geography Becomes 

real experience if the children see, vivid on the screen, 

the scenes described in the text book, One good, life- 
sized view ofa Bushman in war * 
costume will fix the facts about 
Australia more firmly in their 
heads than any amount of de- 
scription. 

A .Stereopticon is not. very 
dear, and we rent at very iow ~ 
cates all imaginable kinds of 
Hire lists free. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York, 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 

BRANCHES —Roston: 36 Bromfleld St. Cmicaco- 69 
Washington tt. KANSAS Ciry (Mo.): £35 East Méth Ss. 
MINNEAPOLIS : $2 Washinete 1 Ave. & 


be, vs 


slides. 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Nind-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 

2 tire active properties of Peruvian Bark, 
End orsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- Qys 

yO aria, Poorness of the Blocd, General 2 
Debility and Wasting Liseases: In- € 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. pA as co. 
m St. 


aU Pode o 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. : 

None genuine unless signed “ Sune: 

rue Bonaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGISTS, 


B. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. Agents for U.S. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


palgtable. Unsurpafgs whole range of cereals, 
PAMPHLET MPLE FREE. 
Unrtvalled in A 


. I Ask Dealers, or 
Write to Farwell& Aww, N. Y..U.S.A. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cot icr Cough, \.c k Lungs, In. cesta, 
Inward J’ains: nd the i scf the i cebie and Aged. Com- 
bining the n-osc active medicines \...4 Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disexse unknown to other reme- 
dies, andisin fact the most revi a. ing, life-giving com- 
bination ever d scovered. Wei Langs, Rhevmatism, 
Femate Debility, aad is pales is s the — 
ach, Liver, Kuineys an wels are dragging many 
the grave who would recover health by its tumely use. 


A Lost Heritage. 
A SABBATH POEM. 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


The October Handbook contains a poem of unusual 
beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. It is by Ellen 
Hamlin Butler, and ought to be widely circulated 
by all friends of the Sabbath. 


tg 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 9 
4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 ets. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
, Topic, Oct. 31-Nov. 6. Trust Christ—for 
What? 2 Tim. 1: 1-12. 


The ordinary answer to this question is, 
“For salvation,’ and it is for that that we 
rely on him primarily and mainly. If he can- 
not save us from our baseness and our passions 
no one else can, but when we have unreservedly 
committed ourselves unto him with this end in 
view, there remains a number of other things, 
not at first sight included in this original com- 
mitment of ourselves to him, in respect to 
which we are to learn to trust Christ. We can 
easily imagine a man’s trusting Christ for de- 
liverance from sin here and from punishment 
hereafter who at the same time goes about 
with a worried, careworn expression, holding 
gloomy views about his own spiritual condi- 
tion and looking at the world about him through 
the eyes of a pessimist. It is a little odd that 
it is easier to trust Christ in a great matter 
than ina little one. We can muster up faith 
enough to yield to him the keeping of our 
souls through time and eternity, but we do 
not so often rely upon him for help in the 
small emergency that is soon to confront us, 
for grace to bear the little burden that chafes 
even if it does not overpower us, for wisdom 
to speak to a friend regarding his own per- 
sonal interest in Christ. 


But Jesus is anxious that, having availed 


ourselves of his grace in the momentous mat- 
ter of our souls’ salvation, we should also lean 
on him and trust him amid the thousand and 
one perplexities and disappointments of our 
routine life. How many touches there are in 
the gospel story that reveal to us this care of 
Christ respecting what we might consider 
rather subordinate affairs. When he healed 
Jairus’s daughter he commanded at once that 
something should be given her to eat; when 
he performed the same wonderful service for 
the boy at Nain he at once “‘gave him to his 
mother,’’ no doubt that she might minister 
unto him. When in his risen glory he ap- 
peared to the disciples on the lake of Galilee 
he saw to it first that they were provided with 
a breakfast. If we are going to trust Jesus 
at all, let us trust him in all the petty details 
of our life. One who is mighty enough to save 
us from our sins is mighty enough also to free 
us from doubt and fear and all kindred ills 
that would otherwise destroy our peace and 
hinder our spiritual power. 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


Finnish and Armenian societies are among new 
ones in Worcester. 


Since Alabama’s last convention one woman has 
started four societies in the State. 

In Breslau, Prussia, a society of 35 has been or- 
ganized as a consequence of Dr. Clark’s visit there. 


At the Vermont convention a banner was awarded 
the society sending the best set of committee re- 
ports. 

One of the latest C. E. periodicals is The Roll-Call 
of New South Wales, edited by Rev. W. J. L. Closs, 
secretary of the World’s C. E. Union. 

A Nebraska. society has tried successfully the 
plan of making each committee in turn responsible 
for the leadership of the meetings for a month. 


A reception to the teachers and scholars of the 
high schodl was given by the society at Traverse 
City. Mich. No one was allowed to stay in one 
place more than two minutes. 

A practice that has proved helpful in some so- 
cjeties is the learning each month of a memory 
hymn. Some member of the music committee gives 
a sketch of the author’s life, or tells the circum- 
stances under which the hymn was composed. 


Societies in Victoria, Australia, are already rep- 
resented in the mission field by 24 workers, while 
15 others are preparing. From one society five 
members have gone to China and India, while an- 
other has six members now at work and another in 
preparation. 

Sunday afternoon meetings in ms woods have 


been held regularly through the summer near 
Glenolden, Pa., under the charge of an evangel- 
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istic committee. It is believed that 6,000 persons | 
have been in attendance, many of: them beihg such | 
as never attend church. 

The trustees of the United Society have decided 
that the convention at Nashville next year shall be 


WRIGHT’S 


held July 6-11. A resolution was adopted looking \ 

to closer relations with societies adopting Christian G EF N U | N E 
Endeayor principles, although not bearing the | 

name. It was decided that all societies in evangel- | 


ical churehes that have a definite prayer meeting 
pledge, the consecration meeting and appropriate 
departments of Christian work shall be invited to | 


share in the conventions and any other privileges | This U nderwear Can 


that can be extended. At the same time they are 
invited to adopt the name “Christian Endeavor,” 
or to add it to their present name. 

A new idea introduced at the Indiana convention 
was a “school of methods,’ conducted every morn- 
ing by Treasurer Shaw of the United Society. A | 
list of the topics was given in the program, and the | 
purpose of the exercise was to arouse interest on | 
the part of those not familiar with Christian En- 
deayor, to emphasize some of the fundamental | 
principles and to give suggestions about organiza- 
tion. A talk on flower missions, by the Iowa super- | 
intendent of flower mission work, led to immediate | 
action in the sending of flowers to Chicago from the | 
convention each day. There were strong mission- 
ary and patriotic sessions, and 22 denominational 
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HEALTH 


rallies. 


Do You Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion | 
and relieves mental depression. Especially valu- | 
able to tired brain workers. | 


be put in the wash 


assurance that 


come out the 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ee Je ay Safety 
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| in washing. 
of making 
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m3 any chances. 


Eke ‘washing or cleaning 


the most thoroughly economical work. tan 


comes first, 


What is the use 
g the work easy, as 
g long asit’srisxy or dangerous? 


What does it matter how little 

a thing costs, or how many 
prizes you get with it, if it 

|! rots and ruins the clothes? It 
sls can't be that you want to take 
Use Pearline. 
Nothing that has ever been used 
is more 
absolutely harmless than Pearline. 
It gives you the easiest, the auics ese 
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a Combination 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial aScmbination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


- 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair ot Desk [is 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
} 10Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . . . 
Both if at retail . . . a 
You get the Premium 

, gratis. 


$10.00 
$10 00 
$20.00 


Both $10 


IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30th. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


Norr.—The Larkin Sats Company have used the columns of 7he Congregationalist for two or three years 
Ue in adv wage their ‘Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. 


he publisher of 
advertisement and. 
the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin 
of the premiums that accompany it.—T7he Congreqationalist. 


“BREVITY IS THE SOUL 
OF WIT.” GOOD be 
YOU NEED .. 


nis paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 
purchased the soap. Without yea raph they state that they are perfectly satisfied with 
The letters speak in praise both of the soap and 
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Masters of Fiction. 


A glance at the names of these five 
great writers of fiction announced 
for the seventy-second year’s vol- 
ume of THE COMPANION, indicates 
something of the strength and 
attractiveness of the paper for 1898. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 
j MARY E. WILKINS. 
mulwaniy eae I ZANGWILL. WnLLIANl DEAN GEE 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is a library in itself. Few persons are able to buy as many books as they would like, and yet it 
is possible for them to keep in touch with all the leaders of literature, as well as to follow the world’s progress in every 
department of science and industry. THE COMPANION already provides this means to more than half a million families. 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


For all the Family. Established 1827. Finely Illustrated. $1.75 a Year. 
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Each weekly issue of THE COMPANION provides a8 “much reading as a 12mo volume of 175 pages, and few books afford 
such variety, interest and value. Eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Travelers, Story-Tellers and Men of Letters will use their 
ablest etforts to charm, interest and help COMPANION readers during 1898. 


SIX STRONG SERIALS. 


“THE FRESHMAN,” a Romance of College Life, JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, 


J 
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| 
ls “LAUGHING SILVI’S BOY,” the Story of a Boy Bear-Catcher, Cc. A. STEPHENS, 
“THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE YUKON,” a Record of a Miner’s Life, IRVING ANDREWS. 

\e 

\ “FERIEDA FAIRFAX, WRITER,” the Experiences of a Girl in New York, MARGUERITE TRACY. 

i “THE STORY OF A BEE-FARM,” Two Girls’ Adventure in Business, EDITH AMES FAIRFIELD. 
€\ “THE MAKING OF ZIMRI BUNKER,” a Story of a Nantucket Hero of 1812, WILLIAM. J. LONG. 
" : 
| 
& STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. WORKING GIRLS. 
és How New Orleans Was Saved, Clinton Ross. Christine’s Way Up, Margaret E, Sangster. 
és Susan Tongs, Ethel Parton. Winning Her Stripes, Elizabeth B. Stryker. 
< How the Warning Was Given, Mabel N. Thurston, “Peep,” Josie Lewis. 
Hs The Flight of the “Liberty,” Herbert Bates. ‘The Only Woman’s Page, Eva A. Madden, 
%\" 
c 
4 BICYCLE ROMANCES. NOTABLE SHORT STORIES. 
7 That Queer Gold Brick, C. A. Stephens, Turning of the Fever, Prof. Bliss Perry. 
< The Ride to Redcroft, Winthrop Packard. A Peculiar Scrape, Evelyn S, Barnett. 
< A Hero and His Friend, Lucy H. Sturdevant. Home-Coming of Ephraim, Elinor Raymond Maxwell. 
4 The Taylor Boys’ Tandem, Samuel S. Sherman. The Man in the Window, Jesse Lynch Williams. 
al 
Es GOLD EMBOSSED CALENDAR FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
ay This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth's Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. It 
Sh consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to the months it represents. Its size is 10x24 inches, 
& AUVAUOUAOOOOOUOEOSUSUUEOUUDCUOUUNURCEGHOSUGUSOSUSEECSOOUOOGESUAOOROGRGOOUOLURESCSUGEEOLOOUOESORUORUGUOUEDCGLOOOOSSUOUGUUUOUROUOUDELOUREESUCOUSECOOLOAEOOUOOURUSOSER ROU OROERESEN ORR 
c = New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and address and z 
a : Art Calendar SS ee on ev k from th cription is received till J sos. 2 
a0 : IN TWELVE COLORS cee Pow Youths Companion every we oa New Year Double Numberatl sy E 
* 2 aE ae Ce ee ain ak Deities Gulocwek of yrevions yore, Tt ia © oaeanl ae 
€ = FREE Radice, Po roe ‘amenes WEEKS, A FULL YEAR, TO JANUARY 1, ane E 
© Sascssovssneeseusvessenenes coesconedcecscensensnnsuasaunseesceeseousnnsapsutucncaant<necsleallaililnensndiarinenieuetiieuneneekten istyedeiseesthaneees suuieulaaaiiaeanannnn 
€ 
“ Nlustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
e THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Charles Albert Berry, by Albert Dawson The Collegian, by Rollin Lynde Hartt 
Report of the American Missionary Association Meeting 


Volume LXXXII Number 43 


CHARLES ALBERT BERRY, D.D. ¢ 
ot Wolverhampton, Eng. \ 
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re We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Iuminated Bible. 


The New Illuminated Holy BIBLE 


800 Beautiful Pictures 


THIS NEW ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE BIBLE, so original and timely in conception, so superbly artistic¢ in its 
illustrations, and so luxurious in its appointments, will at once challenge the admiration and win the lasting friendship of 
all Bible readers and all book lovers. It is to be one of the standard Bibles of the world. 


DR. DUNNING’S Opinion of the Illuminated Bible. 


Eve LM, body Ca n H ave It ! The editor of The Congregationalist writes thus to the printer of the book: 


This beautiful Bible, produced at enormous cost, and | VD Biromt Ee. 
embellished with the work of the greatest living artists, goes Prafirsslors Ti @\GREGATIONALIST 
fresh from the renowned Riverside Press of Cambridge, Mass. =a 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO.), into the hands of the 


AMERICAN BIBLE UNION uo una ust a ear 


Under its auspices a distribution of sufficient advance ed, is a necessity in every Christian home. The supreme excel- 
copies of the new Bible to advertise it and make its superiority 
known has been arranged for. The Congregationalist has 
contracted for an edition of 


t= 1 Somerset St., Boston, Oct. 21... 2807 


FESREBERESS 


lences of cur sacred literature are often simt out from the eyes 


of children vecause the Bibles witnin their reach are theap and 


| unattractive. Many thousénds, even of Christians, never enjoy tne 
O Copies; 
65 opies 5 Bible as tney would have done if in early years tney had had access 
until this is exhausted it will be possible for any reader of | to ore wnich would have pleased treir vision and kindled their imug- 
The Congregationalist to secure ae 


S . The Bible bearing the imprint of tne American Bivle Union 
oad A $1 0.00 Bible for $2.15 | seems to deserve the title it bears, “New Illwainated*® Children 
= . | will delight to pore over ite eight hundred illustrations on Sun- 
a A $1 2,50 Bible for $3.25 | day afternoons. Parents will find themselves stimulated vy tnese 
=== . | pictures tc tell in graphic words the ancient storics which cnil- 
a A $1 4.00 Bible for $3.75 dren love tc hear Sunday school teachers will welcome its.aid. 


All readers of the Bible will find their interest stimulated and 


We believe our constituents will call for many more than 
the SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES, but this number 
we now control and the early impressions from the beautiful 
plates are the most desirable. If the demand warrants we 1 


will arrange for another edition. upon as favorable terms as Joos 


possible. 


their minds informed by these clear pages, wWitn avundant margine! 
references, a g00d concordance und tue secred text everywnere fit- 


tingly clotned. Cordially yours, 


This Bible is a genuine art production. More elaborate, more 
=m costly, more complete and more satisfying than anything yet at- 
> “ena «tempted. The text conforms to the Authorized Oxford Edition, 

| im and every proper name is accented and self-pronounced. There 

are copious marginal references, and a complete Concordance. 
The type is of a peculiarly ¢lear, round face, quite as legible 


Description of the New Illuminated Bible. 
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US, 14. ; They overtake the children of Israel, 


may serve the E-gyp’tians? For it had been 
better for us to serve the E-gyp‘tians, than 
that we should die in the wilderness. 

13 { And MO’ses said unto the people, % Fear 
ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of 
the Lorp, which he will shew to you to day: 
2for the E-g¥p’tians whom ye have seen to 
day, ye shall see them again no more for 
ever. 

14”The Lorp shall fight for you, and ye 
EXACT FACSIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


as that of the large Family Bible. But the coment sory of 
this beautiful new edition is its Eight Hundred Superb Scriptural 
Engravings and its wonderful allegorical plates in brilliant 
a : colors, which graphically illustrate the text in the light of modern 
a Biblical knowledge and research, making this the most artistic- 
ally Th as well as the most practically desirable edition of 


This is a greatly reduced photographic re- A 15.00 3 , Seri res eve . 2. y COV , 
production of mtyle Ne @. Fall Waker, REGULAR PRICE, $ the Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any 


: - ‘ language. These marvelously faithful descriptive illustrations 
silk Sewed Red under Gold Edges DY OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $3.75 wilt PRove's GENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS 
: pele 7 ws ace lie rete Fe MO : U J ladibie who have grown accustomec to the conventional and too often 
misleading Biblical pictures hitherto in use. Modern research 
has thrown a flood of light upon the people and places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so truthfully embellished as to 
wive the sacred text a new and personal meaning. Every picture is an eloquent sermon. vents that have been imperfectly comprehended become in- 
vested with the charm of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys 
of Canaan with the prophets and disciples of old. 


How to Secure these Beautiful Bibles at Less than ONE-THIRD Regular Prices. 
Refers he $10. Bible, Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, The $15.00 Bible, Style 3- 
OFFER No. F style i, whieh comes In Silk OFFER No. ‘ in Ful Morocco, with "hash OFFER No. 3 ui Turkey, ‘silk Bewat: 
} ee str s »gori- p a ate - vinity rcuit, Red unde 0) 
Citeiates Der cpoiatpelae aaah, $2.75 ul basdes ban ssa = 1 east $3.25 Edges.” Gur special prices aan $3.75 


All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are 
SPECIAL CONDITION . %o be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upon their 
return. No description can do justice to this superb production, therefore a book of 34 sample pages walt be 

i) 


sent absolutely free to all applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these ey is limited, as above stated. Orders will be filled rder as 
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Rudyard Kipling 
wrote his first “Jungle Stories” for St. Nicholas Magazine. 
This year he will contribute to St. Nicholas a new series of 
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the “Just-So Stories” he calls them because they must be 
read “just so” to children. The first one will appear in 
the Christmas number. The November St. Nicholas, now 
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W. O. Stoddard, and contributiéns from James Whitcomb 
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St. Nicholas buy 
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see what it ts. 


| “T have examined the new Congregational 
|} J4ymnal trom several distinctly different stand- 
points, and Iean say enthusiastically that it surpasses 
anything of the kind I have ever seen. It is mechan- 


ically a work of art, poetically and devotionally in- 
spiring, and musically the most practical I have had 
the pleasure of examining. I shall speak a strong 


word for it wherever I may. Cordially yours, 
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Practical Idealism. 


By WILLIAM Cloth, 81.50. | 


DeWITT HYDE, whose book issued a 

Author of 

stig taba § year ago was warmly 

Social Theology.» received, and described 
as * peculiar ly original, 

interesting and suggestive.”—The Church 

Standard, Philadelphia. 


The Life of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 


BY HIS SON. 
2 Volumes, Cloth, $10.00 net. 
The First Edition was 

published October 12. 

This, the most famous biography since 
Lockhart’s life of Scott, comprises ‘many 
hitherto unpublished 
poems, letters, and the 
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of old friends, such as Professor Tyndall, 
Mr. Aubrey Vere de Vere, Lord Se borne, 
Mr. Lecky, Professor Palgrave, etc. 

The portraits and views illustrating are 
a fitting accompaniment to a book of its 
high worth. 

The Second Edition was 

published October 23. j 

“Two salient points strike the reader 
of thismemoir. Oneis thatit is uniformly 
fascinating, so rich in 
anecdote and margin- 
alia as to hold the at- 
tention with the power 
of anovel. In the next 
place, it has been put together with con- 
summate tact, if not with academic art. 

. It is faultless in its dignity.” 
The Third Edition is 

already in preparation. 
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—The New York Times. 
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Complete in One Vol- 
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*“ Uniformly 
fascinating.” 
—The Tribune, 
Piey York. 


By ERNEST 

A. GARDNER. 
formerly Director of 
the British School of 
Archeology at Athens. 


and its half-tone illustrations are uni-| 


formly good. In this book we have for 
the first time in English a thoroughly 
competent history of Greek sculpture. 
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number of The Book- 
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written anything but ‘Corleone.’ The 


| mere ‘story’ is of absorbing interest, and 


possesses the transcendent merit that 
even a blasé or veteran reviewer is alto- 
gether unable to foresee the conclusion. 

. Our author has created one of the 
strongest situations wherewith we are 
acquainted, either in the novel or the 
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NE important service to which a 
O great number of Christians will 
soon be called is to cast their 
votes. In twelve States next Tuesday 
important elections will be held. The 
call to each citizen to perform this civic 
duty is as truly divine as the call to 
spread the gospel of Christ. He is doing 
a definite service for God by honestly 
taking his part in the government of the 
local community and of the State. If he 
neglects it he distinctly refuses a divine 
call to do a particular act in discharging 
a responsibility which he has already ac- 
cepted. Every man who becomesa citizen 
assumes the duty to understand as well as 
he can the principles which underlie our 
government and the issues of each elec- 
tion in which he is entitled to take part. 
If he fails, simply from neglect, to vote 
intelligently in such an election, he com- 
mits a sin against God and is unfaithful 
to his country. The Christian who thus 
turns aside from his duty wrongs his 
Saviour, who calls his disciples to labor 
to make him King of kings. This truth 
ought especially to be shown to the army 
of young men who each year become cit- 
izens.. It is far too little realized by 
many older Christians. Every vote, faith- 
fully cast, with prayer, helps forward the 
kingdom of God. : 


Those who congratulate the A. M. A. 
on. the reduction of its debt by the cur- 
tailment of its appropriations should not 
' forget the reverse side of the picture. 
There one sees the reduction of effort 
and power which must follow lessened 
expenditures. For example, the appro- 
priation for the current year to the theo- 
logical department of Howard University 
is cut down from $4,600 to $1,800. This 
means that the salary of the dean, Prof. 
J. L. Ewell, is brought down from $2,000 
to $900, and of Professor Clark from 
$1,500 to the same figure. Only direst 
necessity would make such action fall 
- short of injustice, and if the churches 
which believe in the thorough training of 
young colored men for the ministry have 
led these educated gentlemen to devote 
their lives to this purpose they ought, in 
honor, to see that their usefulness is not 
fettered by such a sudden halving of their 
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income. Another instance of the effect 
of reduction is the proposed closing of 
the Indian Oahe Mission, which has for a 
number of years been under the care of 
Rev. Thomas Riggs. To those who know 
the work no words are necessary to show 
its value. The amount annually required 
for it is $3,000. The mention of the situ- 
ation by Mr. Frank Wood of Boston ina 
three-minute speech at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference brought immediate pledges 
amounting to $600, and this has since been 
increased to $1,130. Has not the mission 
friends enough to raise the balance, with- 
out which the mission with its eight out- 
stations must come to an end? Mr. 
Wood will be glad to receive contribu- 
tions for this purpose. Two prominent 
churches have already promised to help. 


Our interest’ in the improvement of 
prisoners should be attended with quick- 
ened sensitiveness to those social condi- 
tions which foster crime. Back of the 
saloon, the brothel and the corrupt neigh- 
borhood may be found bad homes and 
bad heredity. Indeed, personal inquiry of 
many prison authorities shows an almost 
unanimous opinion among them that here, 
in the home life and conditions, are the 
most powerful factors in the whole crim- 
inal problem. In reverence for authority, 
for institutions and for the rights of oth- 
ers, in habits of truthfulness, honesty and 
industry and in full response to all good 
motives are to be found the great safe- 
guards against crime. ‘These are virtues 
of the home, and are better cultivated 
there than anywhere else. An eminent 
criminologist once told the writer that he 
would never allow a child to make ex- 
cuses, for here, he said, in the facility of 
excusing wrong opinions or wrong con- 
duct acquired in youth, is one of the great 
contributing causes of crime. Sympathy 
should go to the prisoner. But thatisa 
cheap contribution compared with the 
preventive work that we can-do in our 
own churches and homes, and it is prob- 
able that we shall hear soon from the 
National Prison Association on this need. 
Let the churches speak, too. 


Many Christians need courage to real- 
ize the grounds of hope which should 
move them to better service. The age of 
doubt is surely passing. The age of faith 
is nearer than many dare to believe. One 
sign of this is the confident tone which is 
increasingly noticeable in the words of 
Christian leaders. This hopeful expecta- 
tion was well illustrated by the address 
last week of the Bishop of Rochester, 
England, before the Episcopal Club of 
Boston. He declared that the church has 
already emerged from the controversies 
which have wounded her spiritual life. 
The materialistic attack has waned and 
failed. It has emphasized the fact that 
the best proof that man is a spiritual be- 
ing lies in his experience of spiritual life. 
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The critical attack on the Scriptures has 
led to a scholarly searching of them 
which has brought out truth of immense 
value. The rationalistic attack has pre- 
sented no alternative for Christian belief, 
but has shown that the movement which 
Christ represents is not one among other 
secular movements, but is a direct revela- 
tion from God. The church is now sum- 
moned to face the economic and indus- 
trial problem, and to sée whether social- 
ism does not contain some applications 
of principle which Christianity may prof- 
itably use to make society better. In do- 
ing this the main work belongs to the 
laity, which now has a task greater and 
more rewarding than any which has here- 
tofore been laid onit. The entire church 
has come to a time of singular opportun- 
ity in putting Christian principles into 
practice which shall*not only control the 
individual life, but society and govern- 
ment. 


Universalists in convention in Chicago 
last week cheered one another with the 
assurance that their denomination had 
inspired liberalism in all other denomina- 
tions and had forced them to accept more 
human doctrines. That is also acommon 
boast of Unitarians.. The Friends, or 
Quakers, who were also holding their na- 
tional conference in Indianapolis, were 
more modest in their claims and more 
earnest in their purposes of progress. 
This convention may be the beginning of 
a new era for those excellent people. 
Many among them seem disposed to rely 
less on peculiarities of dress and forms of 
speech and more on the spiritual life 
within, which needs no distinct garb or 
special forms of worship or absence of 
forms to make itself known and. felt 
among men. The most liberal denomina- 
tions are not those who boast that their 
liberalism is a compelling power over all 
others, but rather those who recognize 
that each is taking its own part in the 
progress of Christian thought and is do- 
ing its own share in discovering and ac- 
knowledging the truth. There are some 
denominations which could not live if 
they had not. others to fight against. But 
the life that depends on controversy can 
never broadly flourish. The greatest 
progress is made in those denominations 
whose Christian faith is most positive 
and earnest, and which exhibits itself in 
the healthy growth both of the individual 
member and of the entire body. 


Self-confidence in matters of opinion leads 
men to strange uncharitableness. Here, for 
example, is Cardinal Vaughan, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, who is 
quoted by the Living Church as saying that 
the Anglican Church can only be explained as 
a case of demoniacal possession—a master- 
piece of Satan for the deceit of the unwary. 
We are sorry for any man whose theory of 
Christ’s work is so narrow that it finds itself 
compelled to account for manifiest good works 
in others by denying that they are acceptable 
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to God, and are glad that the Living Church 
shares our sorrow. 


Who Shall Govern the Cities 


This is today the foremost question in 
public affairs. The answer given to it 
will decide the political future of our 
country. The question is to be answered 
in several of our chief cities within a few 
weeks. The issue is easily understood. 
Shall the citizens of a city administer its 
government or shall one of the national 
political parties administer it by dictat- 
ing the choice of the rulers of the city ? 
Shall the government of the city be ad- 
ministered as a business corporation, for 
the well-being of the citizens, or as an in- 
strument to promote the success of a po- 
litical party in the State and nation ? 

The issue is as sharply drawn as it can 
be in New York. The real contest is 
within the Republican party. Mr. Lowis 
a Republican, one of the most eminent in 
his party, and he stands for election as 
mayor to govern the city as a business 
corporation in which all the citizens are 
stockholders. Mr. Tracy is a Republi- 
can and he is put forward by his party’s 
managers, not with the expectation that 
he will be chosen to be mayor, but that he 
will defeat the election of Mr. Low. If 
Mr. Tracy’s supporters succeed, so far 
as they have reason to expect, the city 
government will fall into the hands of 
' Tammany Hall as representing the Dem- 
ocratic party, and will thus be kept un- 
der the control of party politicians. Tam- 
many does not need to enter actively into 
this contest, but only to get ready to take 
possession of the offices which Republican 
party leaders seek to toss into its hands, 
since they cannot hope to keep them for 
themselves. When Tammany was in 
power many of its leaders were proved to 
be gamblers, thieves, convicted criminals. 
The city government was one of the most 
disgraceful ever known. Its rottenness 
was undisguised and rank. Some of the 
men who were prominent in that govern- 
ment are Tammany leaders now. Repub- 
lican party leaders would prefer to hand 
the government of Greater New York 
over to these men, and so to keep it in 


line with political party management,’ 


rather than to have its affairs adminis- 
tered by Mr. Low and his supporters, 
whose ability and integrity are above sus- 
picion. Prominent Republican politicians 
from distant States are speaking every 
night in New York to persuade its citi- 
zens to surrender their interests, by vot- 
ing for Mr. Tracy, into the care of Tam- 
many. If they do this it will be, as ex- 
Mayor Hewitt has lately said, ‘‘a con- 
demnation of popular government in 
cities.” 

The issue in New York, which is in its 
nature local, has, therefore, become na- 
tional in its significance; and it was to 
be expected that the National Municipal 
League should appeal to the friends of 
good government throughout the country 
to use their influence for the election of 
Mr. Low. That body justly character- 
izes the contest as between partisan prej- 
udice inflamed by selfish political intrigu- 


ers and the unmistakable demand of pub- 


lic opinion. 

The principle of local self-government 
of cities, as opposed to city government 
for national party purposes, is also in- 


volved in the election next Tuesday in 
et 
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Boston, whose citizens are to decide 
whether they will continue to be gov- 
erned as new by two bodies—the one 
composed of twelve aldermen and the 
other of a common council of seventy- 
five—or by a single body of thirty-eight 
men. We have not space here to describe 
in detail the proposed change, only to say 
that it has been inaugurated by the Bos- 
ton Municipal League, and through its in- 
fluence was passed by the legislature, for 
the purpose of securing better city gov- 
ernment. Pamphlets giving full descrip- 
tion of the bill, the objections urged 
against it and the arguments in its favor 
may be had by writing to the president of 
the league, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, 350 
Washington Street. 

If this change is secured—and we ear- 
nestly hope it will be—the successful ad- 
ministration of the city government un- 
der the new form will depend on the kind 
of men chosen to compose the new coun- 
cil. Will the citizens of Boston choose 
men because of their abilities and trust- 
worthiness, or because of their party re- 
lations ? Will fit men, if chosen, consent 
to serve? These questions test the patri- 
otism of every voter and every candidate 
for office. A great duty is laid on both to 
make public service for the city honor- 
able. 

In time of war multitudes came for- 
ward to offer willing sacrifice of property 
and of life in behalf of our country. Many 
aman gave up business and home comfort 
and private prospects of advancement 
because he heard the call of the nation in 
peril. That, call is not now less impera- 
tive to every citizen. It is especially 
urgent to those who may be summoned, 
because of ability, experience and their 
place in public confidence, to take office 
and administer the city’s. business. No 
Christian and no patriot can lightly re- 
gard such a call, It may be that the 
crisis we are approaching in government 
is not less grave than that which our 
fathers found themselves compelled to 
face forty years ago. In this crisis the 
highest religious and the highest business 
intetests. of the city are one. It is to 
secure integrity of local government. For 
thatevery honest citizen will give his vote 
and himself in this city and in eyery city 
where the issue is before the people. 


The Outlook for the A. M. A. 


It could hardly be expected that the 
first annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association after the jubilee 
in Boston signalizing the completion of 
fifty years would equal the 1896 gathering 
in size or in the attention which it com- 
manded. But, considering the distance 
from most of the constituents of the so- 
ciety and the fact that only a few days 
had elapsed since an uncommonly impor- 
tant meeting of the American Board, the 
gathering at Minneapolis creditably rep- 
resented the churches. Moreover, the 
impulse which a national convention 
wherever held always generates is sure to 
be felt, particularly in the great Interior 
and Northwestern States, where the asso- 
ciation needs to enlarge its constituency. 

The freshness and power in much of 
the platform work was due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that the younger genera- 
tion of ministers was drawn upon for ad- 
dresses. It would be an excellent change 
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if the lay element, also, in young Congre- 
gationalism were more in evidence on the 
programs of our great anniversaries. 

The notable event of the meeting, from 
the standpoint of practical administra- 
tion, was the unanimous action looking 
toward rotation in office of members of 
the executive committee. The friendli- 
ness of the agitation of this matter may 
be judged from the fact that the mover of 
the resolution, Dr. Boynton, is himself 
one of the members of the committee 
whose term expires soon. The American 
Board has taken this step already, and 
the Home Missionary Society is likely 
soon to follow in the same direction. 
The proposition is not to be interpreted 
as disparaging the services of men who 
have for years borne heavy burdens and 
rendered valuable aid on the executive 
boards of our societies. But as the de- 
nomination grows the responsibility for 
our united benevolent work, if it is to ap- 
peal to the rank and file in our churches, 
must be distributed as broadly as is con- 
sistent with efficiency. 

The fact should not be overlooked that 
the gifts to the A. M. A. from living 
donors during the last three years of 
financial stress have not shrunk, but have 
slightly increased. This goes to show 
confidence in the association. It will be 
enhanced by the stringent reductions in 
office expenses for next year, in which re- 
duction the officers will bear their share. 
The work on the field never seemed to be 
yielding larger results, and as the asso- 
ciation begins another year its appeal 
ought to carry weight with all who wish 
to elevate and redeem the lowly and the 
despised elements of American society. 


“ Smartness” Is Not Greatness 


For thirty, years the most brilliant and 
erratic figure in American secular jour- 
nalism has been the late Charles A. Dana. 
By the profession at large he has been 
reckoned as its ablest member, and cer- 
tain of our colleges have seemed to con- 
cede this rank by the honors which they 
conferred upon him and the opportunities 
they made for him to address their stu- 
dents. If by ability it is meant that he 
was a gifted linguist, stylist and executive 
editor, or that his attainments as a student 
of gastronomics, horticulture and the fine 
arts were more than ordinary, then it 
must be conceded that he was a man of 
unusual ability. Butif itis meant by abil- 
ity that he won and held a constituency 
that trusted his sanity of judgment or his 
sincerity of purpose, or that, as an inde- 
pendent Democrat or quasi-Republican, 
he succeeded in shaping party or national 
history to any marked degree, then he 
was far less able and influential than 
many of his contemporaries, living as 
well as dead. . 

Intellectual agility and vigor, precision 
of speech and intensity of dislike for men 
and measures he had to a remarkable de- 
gree. Buta consistent system of politics 
he never had, and the weight of his influ- 
ence could never surely be counted upon 
on the side of righteousness. Men have 
been honored for the enemies they have 
made. Mr. Dana enjoyed the peculiar 
dishonor of having spent much of. his 
thought and energy during the last gen- 
eration in reviling and abusing such men 
as Henry Ward Beecher, Rutherford B. 
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Hayes, Grover Cleveland and Charles H. 
Parkhurst; and the latest public man to 
be honored by his enmity was the citizens’ 
candidate for mayor of Greater New York, 
Hon. Seth Low. 

Mr. Dana frequently railed against the 
demoralization wrought in metropolitan 
journalism by the advent of Mr. Pulitzer, 
the Jew. Of the two men Mr. Dana was 
far more dangerous to society. The 
World has been vulgar and sensational 
and its financial success has tempted too 
many journals to imitate its methods, but 
vulgarity is not the most heinous offense 
in the category of human failings. The 
Sun has been malign and unscrupulous, 
calling white black and black white, scof- 
fing at good men and good measures and 
doing it in such a clever way as to make 
many read who in their souls abhorred 
what they read. 

When one contemplates what Mr. Dana 
might have done with his undoubted tal- 
ents and compares it with the meager 
service he rendered to the nobler causes 
of humanity, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that seldom if ever in this country 
has there been a grosser case of perver- 
sion of trust or sadder prostitution of 
ability, and this the more marked because 
Mr. Dana began life as an idealist and his 
record as a journalist and public official 
preceding and during the Civil War was 
admirable. 

Never was there an era like the present 
in our history when men were so much 
needed in the profession of journalism 


who will look upon it as an opportunity: 


to exercise the prophetic function. The 
trail of the counting-room is seen in too 
many sanctums. Newspapers are ceas- 
ing to be organs of opinions and convic- 
tions, and are becoming factories for the 
manufacture and sale of news and adver- 
tisements. This being so, it would be 
lamentable if at this time the opinion 
should become intrenched in’ the public 
mind, or in the minds of ardent-spirited, 
high-idealed young men just entering 
upon the journalistic profession, that Mr: 
Dana was a great man or an ideal journal- 
ist. He began life at Brook Farm, as the 
friend of George William Curtis, George 
Ripley and the other idealists of that day. 
He ended it as the special journalistic 
champion of misrule and partisan loot- 
ing of the vast revenues of the national 
metropolis. There is little more to be 
said. 


The Model Prayer 


In this particular, as in all others, Jesus 
is our best teacher. If we studied his re- 
corded petitions and imitated them more 


carefully prayer would be far more enjoy- 


able and helpful than it often is. 

- Surely the first element of a model 
prayer must be sincerity. Whether we 
pay reverence to God, confess our faults, 
ask for what we need or plead for those 
whom we love, unless we mean from the 
heart what we are saying our prayer is 
empty and vain. Earnestness also is es- 
sential. It follows naturally upon sin- 
cerity. What we really want we seek in 
earnest. Of course our Heavenly Father 
knows when we: are sincere, yet, con- 
stituted as we are, earnestness is almost 
inevitably a proof of sincerity. We sus- 
pect some lack of sincerity in each other 
if earnestness be lacking, and the same 
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principle holds good in general in our 
relations with the Almighty. 

No prayer can be a true prayer, more- 
over, much less a model, if the element 
of submissiveness be absent. The single 
utterance of Jesus, ‘‘Thy will be done,” 
may truthfully be described as embodying 
all prayer. But it is natural and useful 
to specify more in detail what we seek at 
the divine throne. Weare warned against 
much speaking in prayer. Mere catalogu- 
ing of our needs has no value. But cer- 
tain things assume special importance at 
this time or that and it is right to dwell 
upon them, provided the spirit of sub- 
missiveness to the divine will be behind 
our utterances. This spirit begets rev- 
erence. Doubtless some things said in 
prayer, especially public prayer, sound 
irreverent when no irreverence is in- 
tended. But great care should be taken 
that a proper spirit be not only felt but 
also exhibited in so solemn and sacred a 
communion with God as prayer. 

When the disciples asked our Lord to 
teach them how to pray, he took the sim- 
plest fashion, as if for children, giving 
them a model which they might use or 
after which they might shape their own 
petitions. It has been in use for all the 
Christian centuries, and for reverence, 
comprehension and simplicity has no 
equal among the recorded petitions of 
men. It begins with fatherhood, it con- 
tinues in unselfishness, it asks for food 
and pardon, joining forgiveness with the 
forgiving spirit; it ends, in the doxology 
which the church has always and every- 
where accepted, in praise... It is not 
for all occasions, much less to be re- 
peated parrotlike as if it were a charm 
against evil, but the study of its spirit and 
its order will do much to help us in ‘our 
daily worship and petitions. 


Current History 

Failure of the Silver Commission 

The renewed effort to reach an inter- 
national understanding in regard to the 
coinage use of silver inaugurated by the 
President admittedly depended upon the 
action of the English Government. Sen- 
ator Wolcott and his colleagues of the 
commission found no difficulty in making 
a conditional arrangement with France, 
which holds a very large stock of hoarded 
silver, though they seem to have exceeded 
their authority in pledging the support of 
the United States to the French ratio of 
154 to 1. It was hoped that if England 
would not open her own mints she might 
be persuaded at least to open those of 
India, where silver is the currency of the 
people and gold is hoarded, or at least to 
agree to another conference at which 
some definite basis of international agree- 
ment might be considered. The British 
Government, some members of which are 
believers in the theory of the. double 
standard, put out some feelers in Eng- 
land and India, but soon learned that 
commercial opinion was overwhelmingly 
against action. In a decisive but cour- 
teous note they have now informed our 
Government that they cannot take action 
either in England or India and must de- 
cline to agree toa conference. This ac- 
tion puts an end—a final end, we believe 
—to attempts at the international reha- 
bilitation of a bimetallic standard, and 
leaves us face to face with the question 
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whether we shall join China and Mexico 
in dependence upon silver as a measure 
of value, or keep our place with the great 
commercial nations*of the earth in using 
gold. 


The Contest in New York 

The struggle in New York grows hotter 
and more personal day by day. General 
Tracy has more than once confessed in 
public speeches that his case is hopeless 
though the managers of his campaign still 
keep up their appeal to party loyalty and 
their attack upon Seth Low, but carefully 
refrain from combating the real enemy, 
Tammany. Henry George has turned his 
attack upon Croker into a threat: : 

If Croker got his palaces and race horses 
honestly, let him remain here. .If they were 
procured by robbery of the people, by the mis- 
use of power he usurped, let him go to Eng- 
land. If I have the power, the penitentiary 
yawns for him. If I have the power, the fate 
of Boss Tweed and John Y. McKane will be 
his. I make no threats, but a great crime has 
been committed. 


Judge Van Wyck, the Tammany candi- 
date, refuses to speak in public, to the 
great disgust of his followers, who like to 
see and hear the man for whom they are 
ordered to vote. All the other candidates 
are indefatigable in speech-making. 

A great meeting of Republicans in favor 
of Seth Low, addressed by Mayor Strong, 
Joseph H. Choate, Mr. Low himself and 
others, made it plain that the strongest 
civic elements of strength in the Republi- 
can party are with him in the effort for _ 
good government. Mr. Choate, in his 
speech, made the issue perfectly clear. 
The campaign is an organized popular in- 
surrection against bosses who draw their 
power from the financial support of great 
corporations. 


Is there anything more destructive of Re- 
publican Government than that situation 
necessarily must be? The legislature owned 
by one conspirator and the city of New York, 
with all its vast affairs and resources, in the 
hands of another conspirator! 

How does this one acquire such powers, 
more stupendous than monarch hardly ever 
exercises? Does anybody doubt how that is 
done? That is accomplished every year by 
the aid of many of the most reputable citizens 
of New York, who are in control of the great 
corporations, on whom he levies tribute with 
which to secure the ownership of these legis- 
lators. 

Now, there you are. If Tammany succeeds 
and the State legislature goes as it is expected 
to go, you are in danger, and you have always 
been in danger, in such cases, of being ground” 
between the two millstones. What will there 
be left for the people of New York? A power 
of municipal control to exercise for them- 
selves? Why, it is the old story, isn’t it, of 
Jack Spratt and his wife in the family board- 
ing house? 

Tom Platt could eat no fat, 
Croker could eat no lean; 

Betwixt them both they cleared the cloth, 
And licked the platter clean. 


The bringing in of Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago with a carload of politicians has 
proved an unpopular move for Tammany 
just as the interference of outside politi- 
cians has hurt the cause of the Republi- 
can Machine. The attempt to commit 
the President in favor of Tracy has been 
rebuked, and even a personal visit of 
Boss Platt to Washington has failed to 
secure Mr. McKinley’s assistance for the 
failing Machine. Perhaps the best in- 
dorsement which Mr. Low has had is that 
which was given him only last April by 
Benjamin F. Tracy, whose present attacks 
upon him ought to be read in the light of 
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what their author at that time said: 
“Seth Low is the greatest authority on 
the administration of municipal affairs in 
the United States.”” Boss Croker and 
Boss Platt are fighting for their lives, and 
to all appearance with a perfect mutual 
understanding, but there are growing 
signs that the rising tide of public indig- 
nation may sweep them both away. 


In Honor of Old Ironsides 

The 100th anniversary of the launching 
of the frigate Constitution was celebrated 
in Boston, Oct. 21, with addresses by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 
and Senator Lodge and a parade of the 
marines and sailors from the vessels of 
the North Atlantic Squadron and the 
Massachusetts naval brigade. In the 
evening the Massachusetts and New York 
of the squadron were illuminated. In 
spite of the east wind and occasional 
gusts of cold rain the streets were crowded, 
and the exercises at the Old South Church 
and Constitution wharf awakened great 
popular enthusiasm. The argument for 
the maintenance of a great navy was 
never more forcibly put than in the his- 
tory of the Constitution, and it is not 
wonderful that the orators of the day 
made the most of the occasion in restating 
it. The old ship herself, lying in the 
waters where she was first launched, was 
the center of the popular appreciation 
and enthusiasm. 


Mr. Cleveland at Princeton 

Absence from the stimulating intellec- 
tual atmosphere of the White House 
has not lessened ex-President Cleveland’s 
power of saying interesting things in a 
striking way. His address on Commem- 
oration Day at Princeton was upon the 
Self-Made Man, and it touched closely 
upon many of the educational and social 
problems of the time. ‘‘The truth is,’’ he 
said, 


the merit of the successful man who has 
struggled with difficulties and disadvantages 
must be judged by the kind of success he has 
achieved, by the use he makes of it and by its 
effect upon his character and life... . it is 
quite evident that there are so-called self- 
made men not worth the making.... If 
wealth is the best that can be exhibited asa 
result of success, it ought to make its fair 
contribution to the welfare of society. 
burden should not be altogether shifted upon 
those who, though without riches, constantly 
give from the results of their nobler successes 
gifts that exalt humanity. We have a right 
to complain of the rich if, after spending 
their lives in gathering wealth, they find in 
its possession no mandate of duty, and no 
pleasure save in the inactive and sordid con- 
templation of their hoard. 


More directly bearing upon present polit- 
ical issues were his words in regard to 
the duty of intelligence : 


Already a dangerous advantage has been 
gained by the forces of recklessness and self- 
ishness, largely through the indifference of 
those who should have challenged their first 
advance, and now, when partisanship without 
giving reasons assumes to lead, and hosts 
without reason seen willing to follow; and 
when party organization, which should be the 
servant of intelligence and patriotism, pro- 
claims itself their master and attempts to 
bind them hand and foot the time has surely 
come when all the intelligence and education 
of our land should hear a call to duty. 


In ceasing to be a candidate for public 


office Mr. Cleveland has evidently not 
ceased to be a factor in the higher life 
and thinking of the people. The Earl of 
Aberdeen, governorgeneral of Canada, 
was present to receive his degree of 


This © 
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LL. D. from the university, and made an 
address advocating cordial relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 


The Spanish Answer. 

The Spanish reply to the note which 
Minister Woodford presented has been 
cabled to the Government at Washing- 
ton. It is said to refer to three points— 
the recall of Captain-General Weyler, 
which has been made for political rea- 
sons; the promise of autonomy for Cuba; 
and a vigorous protest against filibuster- 
ing expeditions from the United States. 
The note ends with the statement that 
“Spain will not admit the right of any 
foreign power to interfere in any of her 
affairs.”” General Blanco, who is on his 
way to assume the captain-generalship, is 
said to be a kind-hearted and conciliatory 
man. It is evident that he will come to 
a ruined land, an army of naturally brave 
men, which has accomplished little or 
nothing in the way of putting down the 
rebellion, largely because of the peculation 
and corruption of its officers, and an elu- 
sive and determined enemy, who will be 
satisfied with nothing short of independ- 
ence. Ourown Government is spending 
large sums in patrolling the Southern 
coast to prevent military expeditions from 
setting sail. The shipment of arms (of 
course at the owner’s risk) is not forbid- 
den byany law. A great tempest has dey- 
astated the Philippines, and the insurrec- 
tion in the islandsis not put down. Cuba 
is ruined, and probably cannot be held. 
There are rumors of insurrection in Porto 
Rico. Spainis at the verge of bankruptcy 
and threatened with civil war. Altogether 
her embarrassments are to be pitied and 


- her spirit admired; nevertheless, the ruin 


of Cuba cannot be permitted to go on for- 
ever at our very doors. 


Strike of the Engineers in England 

The enforced idleness of thousands of 
engineers is putting a great strain upon 
commercial life in Great Britain, Trade 
is leaving the country, and work on the 
new ships of the navy is at a standstill. 
The Board of Trade has addressed an 
identical letter to the masters and the 
men, suggesting a conference on the 
basis of a compromise, the employers to 
disavow all intention of interfering with 
the legitimate action of trades unions 
while admitting no interference in their 
own business, and the demand for a forty- 
eight hour week in London without a 
previous request for a conference to be 
withdrawn by the men. To this letter 
the executive committee of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers replies that 
the fight for an eight hour day, so far as 
London is concerned, is practically won, 
and no conference on that subject can be 
admitted. The masters had previously 
declined the conference on the grounds 
that the conditions of the trade did not 
admit of a reduction of hours, and that 
they were determined to secure absolute 
freedom from dictation in the manage- 
ment of the works. This. answer has 
been interpreted as a declaration of war 
against trades unionism and has greatly 
imbittered the contest, which seems likely 
now to be fought out to the end. Money 
from America and the Continent is com- 
ing in to help sustain the engineers, and 
from this distance it looks as if they held 
the winning position in the greatest con- 
test over the terms of labor which the 
world has yet seen. The struggle has had 
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an effect upon our own export trade, 
large South American orders for rail- 
road equipment, for example, haying 
been placed here after being refused on 
account of the strike in England. 


British Government Troubles 

Persistent rumors of the coming retire- 
ment of Lord Salisbury survive official 
contradiction. There are disagreements 
in the Cabinet, heavy work is just ahead 
and Lord Salisbury is no longer strong 
enough to carry the double work of the 
premiership and the Foreign Office. Al- 
ready it is debated whether his successor 
shall be Mr. Balfour or the Duke of 
Devonshire.’ 

The significance of the battle of Dargai 
ridge, where the British storming party 
took the hights held by the Afridis after 
a severe battle, was not in the bravery of 
the troops engaged, but in the courage 
and skill of the defenders. The attack- 
ing force was made up of the Gordon 
Highlanders, a regiment of Goorkas and 
another of Sikhs—the very best fight- 
ing material in the empire. The Afridis 
proved to be well armed, fully supplied 
with ammunition, well led and nearly as 
persistent in defense as the British in at- 
tack. The defeat and disarmament of such 
hard fighters in their difficult mountain 
fastnesses is a task which may well strain 
every nerve of the British authorities in 
India. 


For Current History Notes see page 611. 


In Brief 
Those who use our missionary topie for the 
prayer meeting will find the Progress of the 
Kingdom which we present this week admir- 
ably illustrated by Mr. Pratt’s article on page 
609, The Bible in U-ganda. : 


Several Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 
newspapers, as well as the secular press, have 
given generous space to accounts of the meet- 
ing of the American Board. They have thus 
recognized the importance of its work for the 
world beyond any denominational limits. 


A company has been formed in New York 
city for the purpose of inspecting houses and 
certifying to their fitness as dwellings so far 
as health is concerned. The company says 
that out of 100 high-class houses consecutively 
examined thirty-two were found to have san- 
itary defects dangerous to life or health, A 
reliable company of this sort in every city 
might do valuable service for purchasers and 
renters of homes. E 


If the miners on the upper Yukon are saved 
from starvation this winter the credit may be 
partly due to the philanthropic foresight of a 
home missionary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, whose 
reindeer herd now numbers about 1,200. ‘The 
deer were brought at the expense of the Goy- 
ernment from Siberia to afford food and 
means of transit to the starving Indians of 
northern Alaska, but some of them are likely 
to be in demand in carrying food to white 
men before the winter is over. 


The trial of Luetgert in Chicago for the 
murder of his wife, which resulted in a dis- 
agreement of the jury, proves once more how 
utterly valueless is expert testimony when 
purchased by either the prosecution or the de- 
fense. We commented at length on this fact 
when it was illustrated in the trial of Bram 
in Boston last January. In both cases ex- 
perts flatly contradicted each other on all the 
important matters on which they were called 
to testify. If expert testimony is to be worth 
anything in criminal trials it must be that of 
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men appointed by the State or the courts at a 
fixed compensation. 


It is a good answer which Mr. Abell, the 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, gives to the over- 
tures which Senator Gorman has made with a 
view of winning the renewed support of his 
paper for the party platform: 

Meet Senator Gorman half-way? The Sun 
does not do things by halves. There is no 
half-way house between an honest currency 
and a spurious one, between an honest ballot 
and a fraudulent one, between an honest tar- 
iff and one manipulated in the interests of 
trusts and monopolies. 

This is wholesome reading in these days of 
easy compromise for expediency’s sake. 


Last week was signalized by the death of a 
number of men who have long been promi- 
nent in many different lines. Mr. Dana, the 
famous editor, died on Sunday ; Admiral Wor- 
den, the commander of the Monitor in the 
famous sea fight, died on Monday;. Mr. Pull- 
man, who had been the foremost man of his 
time in railroad car construction, died Tues- 
day; and Mr. Winsor, long the noted librarian 
of Harvard, died on Friday. Thus steadily 
do leaders of men pass into the silent land, 
leaving their places to be filled by the army of 
ambitious youth who are constantly pressing 
forward for positions of usefulness and power. 


The courage and devotion of the ministers of 
New Orleans having been apparently called 
in question, an investigation was made with 
the result, as reported by the Southwestern 
Presbyterian, that every clergyman in the 
city, with a single exception, was found at 
his post, and that one exception had done 
good service in a previous epidemic and was 
detained. «by serious illness in his family. 
Many had returned since the outbreak, some 
who were unacclimated, in the face of the 
written protests of their physicians. Four 
have been stricken with the fever. They are 
ready to visit the sick and bury the dead, rich 
or poor, so far as permitted. This is no more 
than we expected. Anything else would have 
been against all probability among men who 
haye dedicated their lives to Christ’s service 
in ministering to his people. 


Rey. Dr. C. A. Berry, whose portrait ap- 
pears on our cover page, was to sail from 
Liverpool Oct. 27. He is to take part in 
the jubilee celebration at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, preaching Nov. 7 and speaking at 
the reunion Noy. 11. He is announced to 
preach at Montclair, N.J., Nov. 14, in Chicago 
Noy. 21 and in Boston Noy. 28. The next day 
he is to address ministers and representatives 
of churches on the Church Federation, and 
probably will take part in the laying of the 
corner stone of the new Congregational House. 
He will preach in Washington, Dee. 5, on the 
subject of International Arbitration, and it is 
hoped that he may have an opportunity to pre- 
sent to Congress an address which is being 
prepared on the subject by the National Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Free Churches. This is 
only a partial list of Dr. Berry’s engagements 
while in this country. He will probably sail 


The Occident of San Francisco declares that 
Rey. J..A. Cruzan, editor of the Pacific, is a 
heretic, and the Christian Register rejoices in 
the fact. Mr. Cruzan was: lately recognized 
by council as pastor of the North Berkeley 
Church, and the ground for the charge against 
him is the statement of belief which he then 
made. The council, of which Rey. Dr. J. K. 
McLean was a member, voted unanimously 
that the examination was satisfactory. We 
prefer to accept the judgment of a regularly 
constituted body within the denomination to 
any newspaper verdict outside of it. _We note 
further that Mr. Cruzan, in the Pacific, em- 
phatically asserts that the Occident’s report of 
his statement of belief was incorrect and mis- 
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leading; and a comparison of extracts from 
Mr. Cruzan’s statement in the former paper 
with apparent quotations from it in the latter 
makes it difficult for us to believe that the rep- 
resentations in the Occident are not as mali- 
cious as they seem to be untrue. 


Staff Correspondence 
FROM NEW YORK 
Both Sides Heard 

The Congregational Club, awake to live 
issues, devoted its first meeting for the 
season to a talk on municipal polities. 
‘Horace E. Deming, Esq., an expert in 
the lore of the new city charter, first 
set forth the significance of the mayoralty 
under that document, concerning which 
three things were to be taken into ac- 
count: (1) the separation, under present 
law, of our municipal from State elec- 
tions; (2) the factor of civil service re- 
form; (8) the fact of “the boss” in poli- 
tics. He held that under the new charter 
the mayoralty is absolutism, despotism 
incarnate—millions of money and thou- 
sands of appointments being at his sole 
disposal. It was the most stupendous 
experiment ever made anywhere, at any 
time, by any people. Shall we make it 
by electing a mayor responsible primarily 
to a political organization, or one respon- 
sible primarily only to his own conscience ? 
This was the question. 

Chairman Quigg of the Republican city 
committee could not come, but sent Prof. 
George Gunton to show up the advyan- 
tages of party responsibility for the mayor. 
He believed in party responsibility; its 
defect now is that there is not enough of 
it. The mayor should represent some- 
thing and somebody besides himself. The 
mayor’s name is Despot. Toward despot- 
ism the city has been moving ever since 
it took power from the aldermen and 
gave it to the mayor, so that now Tam- 
many has only to concentrate its efforts 
on securing one mayor, instead of spread- 
ing them among a number of aldermen. 
The idea of personal government was con- 
trary to all movements toward democratic 
institutions in the last 800 years. 

James B. Reynolds, representing the 
Citizens’ Union, argued for the advan- 
tages of nonpartisanship in the mayor for 
the next four years. This he did so ef- 
fectively by solid arguments and strik- 
ing facts that he would have carried the 
hearty assent of his hearers had they not 
been almost a unit with him in sentiment 
already. The club, as a body, believes in 
Mr. Low and earnestly hopes and prays 
for his election. 

‘“‘The Board’’ Heard From 

The Congregational Clerical Union, Oct. 
18, reviewed the late meeting of the 
American Board, only members who were 
at New Haven giving their views. After 
introductory remarks by the chairman, 
Rev. F. B. Richards, addresses were made 
by Drs. Johnson and Savage of Chicago, 
Drs. Gilman, Virgin and Stimson—the 
last of whom gave an instructive insight 
into the proceedings of the Board in 
eddies more or less difficult of navigation 
—and two missionary brethren, Lawson 
of India and Roberts of China. 

By its harmony, profound spirituality 
and evident consecration to the work of 
the Master, as shown (among other ways) 
in‘the spontaneous offering towards the 
removal of the debt, the meeting had 
manifestly impressed these brethren with 
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the feeling that the Spirit of the Lord 
was in it, as in those earlier days when 
so many working Christians hailed the 
Board’s anniversary as the crowning re- 
ligious privilege of the year. 

It is pleasant to hear the encomiums 
pronounced by men of many different 
minds on other matters upon The Con- 
gregationalist’s editorial summing up, in 
the issue of Oct. 14, of the chief events 
and characteristics of Dr. Storrs’s presi- 
dency. All “our folks”? pronounce its 
praise of the man and his work to be 
discriminating, just and nobly earned, 
and the entire or partial transfer of the 
article to the columns of organs of other 
denominations shows that Congregation- 
alists are by no means alone in their esti- 
mate of the venerable doctor to whom 
the Pilgrim churches are so largely in- 
debted. 


Personal 

Rey. Joseph A. Fisher, called to our 
East Church, Brooklyn, and already 
preaching for it, comes from Omaha 
(Plymouth Church), and became known 
to Brooklyn churches and pastors by his 
service in Lee Avenue during the physi- 
cal disability of Rev. J. Brittan Clark. 
He was graduated from Hamilton College 
in the class of 1888. 

Rev. James C. Elliott, a graduate of 
Union Seminary and a member of Lewis 
Avenue-Church (Dr. Kent’s), after being 
temporarily disabled by ill health from 
pastoral service, has decided to enter the 
Episcopal ministry. 


Too Early Departed 

The death of Prof. Charles E. Colby at 
the comparatively early age of forty-two 
is seriously felt by the officers, students 
and friends of Columbia University, from 
which he was graduated in 1877 and 
where he has ever since, with singular 
assiduity, devotion and success, first as 
assistant and later as full professor, filled 
the chair of organic chemistry. Hampered 
through all these years by ill health and 
imperfect hearing, he has, nevertheless, 
wrought steadily—too steadily, indeed, for 
his physical welfare—in lines that had 
placed his name high among the devotees 
of natural science and enabled him to 
leave to the studious world works that: 
will be a noble monument to his memory. 
For these twenty years he has been “‘the 
right hand man” of the distinguished 
Prof. C. F. Chandler, who bears the full- 
est testimony to the younger professor’s 
zealous devotion, conscientious fidelity to 
study, and unvarying correctness of ac- 
quired results that can hardly be expected 
from another. 

But rich as his life was in accomplished 
work, it was still richer in promise when 
his researches should be continued in the 
new laboratory of his department, which 
he had planned and the university was 
liberally perfecting for him in its newest 
home. His heart was strongly set upon 
there resuming study and teaching with 
the latest modern facilities. But the 
Heavenly Father called him up to the 
larger school with time and room for eter- 
nal growth in all the knowledge after 
which his soul was ever reaching here. 
The funeral was held in the church of Dr. 
Edward B. Coe and the burial was in 
Lawrence, Mass., where his father, Charles 
A. Colby, now a banker in this city, was 
long known years ago as a faithful worker 
in religious things. HUNTINGTON. 
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Charles Albert Berry of Wolverhampton, England 


By ALBERT DAwson, OuR LONDON EDITOR 
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The true historic church is the church which is born every morning, which renews its youth in every service, which lies 


so open to the incoming of the living Spirit as to feel and impart the throb of the Eternal. 


and are amenable to decay. 
age. 


America has rights in Dr. Berry. An 
American minister was the means of his 
conversion, and the greatest of American 
preachers was one of the first to discover 
and honor his genius. The power and 
promise of the Wolverhampton pastor 
were early recognized by his fellow-min- 
isters, notably Dr. Guinness Rogers, but 
it was the invitation to succeed Henry 
Ward Beecher that made him known to 
the whole British nation. The expecta- 
tion awakened when it became known 
that Mr. Beecher had himself suggested 
C. A. Berry as his successor has been 
amply fulfilled. By the weight of his 
solid qualities Dr. Berry has, at a com- 
paratively early age, taken a unique place 
in our religious and national life. His 
mission has been and is to develop the 
internal strength of Congregationalism, 
to define its distinctive principles and 
interpret them to the nation; to promote 
the federation, not the organic union, of 
all evangelical communions; to stem the 
tide of sacerdotalism; to refute the exclu- 
sive claims of Anglicanism and to lead 
Nonconformists on from a merely apolo- 
getic, negative attitude to the conception 
that, as a communion of true believers, 
they enjoy all the rights and privileges 
and are entitled to exercise all the func- 
tions of a divinely constituted church. 

Dr. Berry eatly: passed through the 
three stages which mark the rise of an 
English Congregational minister—his por- 
trait has appeared in the Hvangelical 
Magazine, he has preached the annual 
sermon for the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, and this year he is chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, the youngest chairman, with the 
exception of Dr. Dale, the union has ever 
had. Two years ago, in being chosen first 
president of the National Free Church 


Council, he was honored by all evangel-. 


ical sections of Nonconformity. The 
D. D. degree has been conferred upen 
him by universities on bath sides of the 
Atlantic, lowa College sending a diploma 
in 1893 and St. Andrews, Scotland, two 
years later. 
HIS EARLY LIFE 

Charles Albert Berry was born at 
Leigh, Laneashire, Dec. 14, 1852. His 
father, who was one of a Scotch forest- 
er’s sixteen children (eight boys and eight 
girls) and a builder by trade, was a bap- 
tized and confirmed member of the Church 
of England, but became a Congregation- 
alist by conviction. When C. A. Berry 
was five years old the family removed to 
Southport, on the Lancashire coast, and 
here he was educated. It was as a lad of 
fifteen that he came under the influence 
of Dr. J. M. Macaulay, for many years 
a ministerof the Dutch Reformed Church, 
New York, who resided in this country 
1867-71. 
the church, guided his thought to the 
ministry and prepared him for college. 
When in America in 1880 Mr. Berry tried 


He received young Berry into. 


Organizations are man-made, 


Fellowships are God-inspired and are younger in vitality in proportion as they are sanctified by 
Where Christ is there is the church, ancient and modern, old and young, mature and original. 


—From MIscHiEvous GoopNEss, BY Dr. BERRY. 


in vain to trace his old teacher. On his 
next visit, in 1887, he found Dr. Macaulay 
living at Newark, N. J., and the octoge- 
narian came and spoke at the farewell to 
Dr. Berry in Plymouth Church. Many 
people were insisting that he was or 
ought to be an American, and when Mr. 
Beecher’s senior deacon’s wife heard Dr. 
Macaulay tell how he was the means of 
Dr. Berry joining the church she ex- 
claimed: “I knew he must be American 
somewhere. If he was not American 
born he was American born again!” 


PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 


Mr. Berry entered Airedale Theological 
College at the age of seventeen. ‘‘Some 
men,”’ he remarked to me, ‘‘are developed 
by admiration of a great teacher, others 
by antagonism to their teacher’s ideas. 
The narrow and antiquated teaching I re- 
ceived threw me largely back on my own 
thought and reading and intercourse with 
fellow-students. Some of the best influ- 
ences of my life I trace to two of them— 
one who was deeply imbued with Maurice, 
and another who was of the very best 
type of Scotsman—broad-minded, schol- 
arly, reverent, devout. Then I studied 
theology in full view of the busy indus- 
trial city of Bradford, lying at the foot of 
the hill on which the college stands, and 
this gave an intensely practical turn to my 
thinking, forcing me to regard all prob- 
lems from the standpoint of actual life. 
I hold strongly that it is a necessary part 
of the training. of one who is preparing 
for the ministry, so soon as he has passed 
the preliminary stages of his academic 
course, to come into direct touch with 
life on its practical side.” 


HABITS AND FIELDS OF LABOR 


Dr. Berry’s ministerial life has been 
spent in industrial centers. At the age 
of twenty-two he went straight from col- 
lege to a pastorate in Bolton, removing, 
after nine busy years there, to Wolver- 
hampton, where he has just completed 
his fourteenth year of service. To this 
lifelong residence in some of the world’s 
workshops may be traced the note of re- 
ality which is the distinguishing feature 
of Dr. Berry’s preaching and ministry. 
But continual association with those ab- 
sorbed in manufacture and commerce has 
not had the effect of secularizing his 
thought and methods; rather has it 
deepened his sense of the need of dis- 
tinetively spiritual teaching and of the 
application of the prineiples of Christian- 
ity to all the interests of life. You do 
not find his study lined with the books 
and portraits of political economists, so- 
cial reformers, people who would bring 
about the millennium by a reconstruction 
of the social organism. His masters are 
all spiritual teachers. Run your eye 
along the shelves and you will see the 
works of the fathers, the Puritan writers, 
Biblical expounders and commentators, 
while on the walls hang. portraits of 


of 


Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Macaulay, 
Beecher, Dale, McLaren, Fairbairn, Par- 
ker, Stoughton, Moffat, ete. 

One approaches Wolverhampton through 
forests of tall chimneys frowning on 
blighted fields, but the town itself is 
much pleasanter than the “black coun- 
try’? by which it is surrounded. Dr. 
Berry’s house is agreeably situated on 
rising ground, and overlooks trees and 
grassland. His home life is made happy 
by a devoted wife, a daughter, two sons 
and an adopted nephew. 

Apart from contributions to mnews- 
papers and reviews, his literary output, 
so far, consists of Vision and Duty, a vol- 
ume in the Preachers of the Age series, 
and a little book on Mischievous Good- 
ness.. He laughingly told me that he has 
several books in his head, but has not yet 
had time to get them out. He is over- 
loaded with responsibilities, especially in 
this year of his chairmanship of the 
union, and the marvel is how he copes 
with all his work. He attacks it with a 
cheery stout-heartedness and buoyant 
spirit that are half the battle. The rapid 
advance of Free Church federation is 
largely due to the untiring advocacy of 
Dr. Berry and Mr. Price Hughes. Dr. 
Berry has shown his sympathy with coun- 
try pastors in their difficulties by preach- 
ing in more of the small churches of 
England than any one of the same age. 
Nearly every great society or movement 
requisitions him for service of one kind 
or another. Yet he feels that his real life 
and work are in Wolverhampton, and he 
is always happiest when in his own pulpit 
or among his own people. ‘People won- 
der why I stay in Wolverhampton. It is 
because I feel it needs all I can give, and 
more.’ The invitations received by Dr. 
Berry, to Brooklyn, to sueceed Dr. Han- 
nay in the secretaryship of the Congre- 
gational Union, to important London 
churches, such as Westminster and Brix- 
ton, and to an influential church in New 
Zealand, indicate the esteem in which he 
is held. At least half a dozen times Dr. 
Berry, who is a pronounced Liberal and 
an out-and-out supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone, has declined invitations to stand 
for Parliament, on the ground that, he 
explains, “the platform it could offer me 
would be neither so high nor so broad as 
the pulpit. I am blessed with a singu- 
larly free-minded people, and I enjoy ab- 
solute liberty of utterance. Further, I 
feel increasingly that the petty questions 
that divide political parties are completely 
overshadowed by the larger question of 
how to realize the kingdom of God in the 
state.” ad 

Dr. Berry is not the pastor of one flock 
only, but of several, for the Queen 
Street Church has six branches in out- 
lying villages and two in poor districts in 
the town. They are all worked from the 
parent church, which has thirty-three lay 
preachers, and his position is akin to that 
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of the bishop of a diocese or the superin- 
tendent of a Methodist circuit. <A firm 
believer in pastoral visitation, he is helped 
in this work by his assistant minister and 
fifty women. The mere enumeration of 
the many agencies in active operation 
would occupy considerable space. <A re- 
cent development is the formation of a 
library for the use of the congregation, in 
memory of asenior deacon lately deceased. 


VIEWS ON CONGREGATIONALISM 


No address from the chair of the Con- 
gregational Union in recent years at- 
tracted more attention than that deliv- 
ered last May by Dr. Berry on Congrega- 
tional Churchmanship and reviewed at 
the time in The Congregationalist. Dr. 
Parker said he was never so startled in 
his: life as when listening to that ‘‘en- 
trancing address,’”’ and spoke of the man- 
tle of Dr. Dale as having manifestly fallen 
upon its author. Dr. Berry’s masterly 
exposition and defense of the church idea 
led some to suppose that he advocated a 
species of sacerdotalism. He assured me 
that such people mistake his whole argu- 
ment. 

“T do not understand,” he said, ‘show a 
man can study ecclesiastical questions for 
five minutes without seeing that the erec- 
tion of the church to pre-eminence is the 
destruction of the priest. Instead of vest- 
ing authority in one man, you realize self- 
government in many. The two concep- 
tions are entirely opposed. My insistence 
upon the doctrine of the church is a pro- 
test against the too marked individualism 
of our churches, which has led to far too 
little regard being paid to corporate con- 
science and corporate judgment. The 
reason why the free churches have not 
made more progress is that they have 
not sufficiently impressed upon people 
that they are churches in the fullest 
sense of tlre word, and not mere clubs. 
One of my contentions is that whilst not 
making too much of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, we have 
made a great deal too little of the first 
and second. We may recover the doctrine 
of the church and arm ourselves against 
encroachment upon Protestantism far 
more effectively by going back to the first 
three centuries than to any other part of 
the Christian era. When J. H. Newman 
aimed to revive the church idea in episco- 
pacy the first thing he did was to promote 
a good translation of the fathers. And in 
order to meet ecclesiastical heresies and 
promote evangelical churchmanship we 
must see that the earliest fathers are 
made accessible and the conditions of 


.early church life reproduced.” 


When I mentioned The Congregational- 


- ist?s comment on Dr. Berry’s address, that 


the ideal church meeting he described is 


unfortunately rarely realized, he said: “If 


my assistant were here he would tell you 
that it is nearly attained at Queen Street, 
Wolverhampton. The church meeting is 
the largest week day gathering of the 
month, and it is altogether delightful.” 


THE FEDERATION MOVEMENT 
We talked of the comparative progress 


of Nonconformity and Anglicanism, and 
in this connection Dr. Berry gave it as 


-his opinion that hitherto the greatest 


weakness of the free churches in this 
country has been lack of cohesion. “I 
have plunged into the federation move- 
ment, not because I want it to result in 
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organic unity, but that we may have a 
common platform, a common voice and 
a common instrument for the furtherance 
of spiritual and evangelical religion. And 
undoubtedly that is being realized. There 
is a real growth of the Church of Eng- 
land, no doubt, but Iam far from believ- 
ing that there is a diminution in our 
numbers and influence. Social influences 
against us*are far mightier because more 
subtle than ancient persecution or legal 
disabilities. The strength of the Church 
of England is due very largely to the fact 
that, while imaging many schools of 
thought, she has one voice and speaks 
as a corporate entity. Hitherto the free 
churches have been without that voice; 
each dénomination has had its own synod, 
conference or assembly, but there has 
been no united voice or concerted action. 
Now we can live and work along our own 
lines according to our own history and 
special aptitudes, while acting together 
in regard to the great faith which is com- 
mon to us all. I regard this movement 
as likely to increase—I won’t say Congre- 
gationalism, but—every one of the free 
evangelical churches.”’ 


LITURGICAL TENDENCIES 


“Ts there not a growing tendency in 
Congregational churches away from the 
old simplicity of worship towards musi- 
cal and liturgical elaboration ?”’ 

“That is one inevitable resulg¢ of the 
spirit of the age. But, while I could not 
myself go so far as some have gone, I am 
glad to note that in not a few instances 
the introduction of a liturgy seems to 
have been accompanied by an increase, 
not a decrease, of the devotional spirit. 
Personally, I am not opposed in the ab- 
stract to good liturgical forms, although 
I do not use or feel the need of them. 
The service-books published by individu- 
als, or by two or three people acting to- 
gether, do not, of course, realize the uni- 
versal thought of the church and the vari- 
ety of human need to anything like the 
same extent as the Book of Common 
Prayer, which is the growth of centuries, 
but these efforts may pave the way for 
joint action on the part of several denom- 
inations.”’ 

“Do you think that the use of liturgical 
forms is at all inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius of Congregationalism ? ”’ ; 

“Not at all. The genius of Congrega- 
tionalism is quite independent of any par- 
ticular form of service. One thing I feel 
strongly—that as a rule our ministers do 
not adequately prepare themselves for 
the conduct of public devotion. Ido not 
suggest that they should write their 
prayers and read them in church, though 
I do think that the attempt to realize and 
express the wants of a congregation by 
writing them down in the study is splen- 
did preparation. But more important is 
preparation of spirit. For that reason 
I abhor the use of the word ‘“‘introduc- 
tory’ in relation to devotional exercises. 
I sometimes spend an hour in my study 
chair trying to realize my congregation 
and their experiences during the week— 
their trials and troubles, doubts and diffi- 
culties—and sometimes I take down a 
devotional book, or go over the great 
hymns of the church. I have often found 
that the reading of J. H. Newman’s Plain 
Parochial Sermons in a devotional, not a 
critical, spirit has fitted me for the con- 


-nity of the church has now come. 
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duct of public worship. The only way 
Congregationalists can hope to prosper is. 
by the maintenance of a vigorous spirit- 
ual life. Weare the one church of all the 
churches that can dispense with every- 
thing but that.” 

THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY 

Speaking of theological tendencies, Dr. 
Berry said the most remarkable in all 
sections of the church is the return to 
Christ—not to a-historical reminiscence 
but to a living Person. While there is 
increasing difference of opinion as to 
how Christ came into the world and went 
out of it, there is, he thinks, growing be- 
lief in his essential deity. ‘“‘My attach- 
ment is to essential truth; I am not con- 
cerned about outward dress; it is the 
message I want.’’ Truth being the goal 
of all honest souls, Dr. Berry welcomes 
the work of the higher critics without 
accepting all their results. ‘‘They have 
done much to create a new interest in the 
Bible and to help people to distinguish 
between the record of revelation and reve- 
lation itself. Our English critics espe- 
cially are reverent and devout.’’ 

Dr. Berry feels that the great opportu- 
“We 
have been living through a century of 
political change, scientific discovery and 
social progress, and a general expectation 
was excited that out of all this the new 
kingdom would issue. But we are realiz- 
ing that the new kingdom is as distant as 
ever it was; that there can be injustice 
even in a republic and tyranny under a 
socialist administration as well as under 
an autocracy; and people generally are 
coming to see that states as states cannot 
satisfy the deepest needs of men, cannot 
remove the fundamental causes of human 
misery and discontent, and so cannot 
guide men to satisfaction and peace of 
mind. Therefore they are groping more 
or less blindly for some other hope and 
leadership. There is the church’s oppor- 
tunity—to lead them to Christ and to 
emphasize Christ’s laws of his new king- 
dom in order to the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual and social need.” 


It used to be said of a certain honored 
deacon of the Old South Church in Bos- 
ton that he was always to be found in his 
own pew at the Sunday services, and 
that no attraction elsewhere ever drew 
him away from his own church. Per- 
haps, however, he would better have 
understood the breadth and the power of 
the gospel if he had heard it occasionally 
in other surroundings than those with 
which all his life he had been familiar. 
Loyalty to one’s own church is a virtue 
not in danger of being overrated, but it is 
often promoted by occasional visits to 
other churches and to those of other de- 
nominations. Exchanges in the pews 
have as great advantages as exchanges in 
the pulpits. If they were thoughtfully 
arranged no church would suffer from 
lessened congregations through such vis- 
iting. Personal Christian conversation, 
also, between members of different reli- 
gious denominations may do much to pro- 
mote real Christian unity. There are many 
communities in which a house to house 
visitation to promote acquaintance of one 
another’s Christian faith and hope would 
bring forth as important results as a like 
effort to carry the gospel into the homes 
of the unconverted. 
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The Struggle for Character 


Nothing is pleasanter than being a col- 
lege boy. The happy, cheery, jolly life is 
something that later years can never re- 
peat, something of which maturity is in- 
eapable. It is a sort of intermezzo, full of 
mystery, charm and promise, yet not 
without a certain grave seriousness and 
even the possibility of disaster. 

John Keats speaks of this transition 
time in his preface to Endymion. ‘The 
imagination of a boy is healthy, and the 
mature imagination of a man is healthy, 
but there is a space of life between in 
which the soul is in a ferment, the char- 
acter undecided, the way of life uncer- 
tain, the ambition thick-sighted.”” Though 
writing only of himself, the poet has un- 
wittingly described the college boy—or 
shall I say the college man ?—that strange 
mixture of boyish reality and manly 
capability, that young anomaly so soon 
to take upon himself the burdens of ma- 
turer life. 

Strange indeed is the confusion of ideas 
and motives and prejudices bundled away 
in a collegian’s head. A reverence for 
muscle more than for brains, and far 
more than for character; a code of honor 
that forbids any attempt to bring an of- 
fender to justice; a “college patriotism ”’ 
stronger than love of home or of coun- 
try; short views of life that make a high 
mark seem a greater prize than a perma- 
nent acquirement; a love of popularity 
for its own sake; and a snobbishness that 
manhood will proudly scorn—what are 
these absurd traits but survivals of child- 
ish notions? And yet how striking the 
incongruity between such small-boy non- 
sense and the splendid capacity for work 
and for worth that youth has brought 
with it! The student considers himself 
intellectually a match for anything. The 
intricacies of science, the deeps of mathe- 
matics, the cloudlands of philosophy, the 
varied realms of historical inquiry and 
the many-tinted fairyland of the imag- 
ination—fiction, poetry, music and art— 
all welcome him, Great callings entreat 
his favor. A world, a career, a life full 
of measureless possibilities wait in con- 
scious expectation. And this college man, 
who is by no means unduly impressed 
with his own insignificance, takes it all 
seriously, and out of it comes a pardon- 
able conceit that is like nothing else in 
the world. 

Things get mixed in a college boy’s 
mind, and that is why, or partly why, it 
is so hard to live the Christian life and 
be a student at the same time. Indeed, 
I know of no place where it is more diffi- 
cult to keep one’s spiritual life aglow 
than in college. 

Watch the innocent, pink-faced Fresh- 
man—eighteen, seventeen, perhaps only 
sixteen—as he enters the tiny world of 
college life. A worldindeed it is, crammed 
with a thousand charming exaggerations, 
To enjoy it one must enter into it with 
zest and spirit and a fine enthusiasm. It 
is “let’s pretend” grown up. 

Perhaps the new-fledged collegian is a 
sort of Little Billee, as pure and as good 
and as true as Du Maurier’s hero, yet— 
unlike the Devonshire lad—a, faithful 
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Christian as well. He has entered no 
quartier latin, and there is no impossible 
Trilby to disorder his young life; and still, 
mingled with the finer elements of the 
novel transition, is a sweet seduction that 
deceives, defrauds and lures on toward all 
undoing—Trilbiness in the abstract. And 
just as the beautiful blanchisseuse de fin is 
idealized in the story, and her character 
made to appear good while her conduct is 
confessedly evil, so dissipation—a sweet 
fountain—presents itself to the inexpe- 
rienced Freshman as not only far from 
reprehensible, but even as something 
much to be desired. 

The life of the college is very different 
from thatat home. Restraintis gone for- 
ever and a dash of brilliancy has come 
with the consciousness of freedom. Ina 
day the boy has grown to be aman. And 
now to show himself manly—ah, here’s 
the rub! What is manliness ? -Little Billee 
thinks that the college magnates know, 
and they seem to be pretty well agreed 
that it is mainly the reverse of womanli- 
ness, a thing exclusively masculine, some- 
thing that will show courage and strength 
and self-reliance. What a sorry masquer- 
ade it is!—recklessness in the garb of 
bravery, brutality passing for strength, 
lawlessness for liberty, dogmatic denial 
for free thought and ‘“‘toughness” for 
hardihood, while folly plays the fiddle. 

There is no sudden plunge into dissipa- 
tion. Learning to smoke is probably the 
first concession—not a serious one, the 
boy thinks, and the adoption of mild pro- 
fanity comes next, if it bas not already 
come. In the Eastern colleges transla- 
tions of the classics are largely used, and 
though such contrivances smooth the 
royal road to learning they tend to lower 
one’s moral standards. Betting on the 
football games is a strong temptation, and 
when the lad has lost a wager he must 
recoup himself by falsifying the accounts 
he sends home to the father who pays his 
bills. In all this there is nothing foul, 
nothing brutal, but the thing does not al- 
ways stop here. Presently some one says 
that Little Billee is “trying to be tough” 
—the bitterest taunt that ever was ut- 
tered, and the surest to do fatal mischief. 
Little Billee must show himself to be 
genuine. He must let it be understood 
that nothing is too bad for so ‘‘brave,”’ so 
“strong,” so “manly” a fellow as him- 
self to do. And so the descent to Avernus 
—facilis, facilior, facillimus ! 

All the world knows, or ought to know, 
that college students are wiser than any 
other class of men. They are logical—so 
very, so painfully, logical—and whatever 
is beyond their comprehension simply does 
not exist; and while skepticism is fascinat- 
ing on its intellectual side, it is still more 
seductive in its relation tomorality. Few 
students remain hypocrites. As soon as 
they have begun to indulge in forbidden 
pleasures they set themselves the task of 
adjusting their beliefs to changed ways of 
life, and for such keen intellects it is easy 
to achieve the stupidest kind of agnosti- 
cism, both “scientific” and “logical.’’ The 
well is deep and they hayé nothing to 
draw with, for they have smashed the 


pitcher and buried the pieces, yet there is 
no conscious thirsting, no slightest crav- 
ing for the one thing needful. The well- 
worn Bible is closed, the familiar prayers 
left unsaid, early principles abandoned 
and the simple life of the dear old home 
becomes a laughing-stock. How strange 
it ‘all is! The young man is proud of the 
change—so proud that he boasts of it, and 
what is to be done about that, I have often 
queried. Happily, these extreme cases 
are rare, remarkably rare. The “fast set”’ 
is always small, however conspicuous it 
may be, and college life, though perilous, 
is not altogether corrupt by any means. ~ 
On the other hand, there is much in it 
to strengthen faith and ennoble charac- 
ter. Some of the purest and most ad- 
mirable men in all the land are teaching 
in our colleges today—a stimulating exam- 
ple to the boys that come under their in- 
struction. And then there are choice 
spirits, by no means few, among the stu- 
dents themselves. What can be more 
inspiring than early manhood devoted 
wholly to honor and cleanness and right ? 
—not as the result of experience and not 
as an outgrowth of the shrewd, politic, 
long-headed virtues that come with later 
life, but from sheer love of goodness for 
its own sake. There are young men who 
enter college with the fixed determination 
of resisting every temptation from first 
to last, and not only of showing them- 
selves Christian but of Christianizing the 
student community. Such lads will do 
anything to secure power over their fel- 
lows that they may use it for good. I 
knew one brave man to risk life and limb 
in a game he hated, simply because to be 
a hero on the football field meant to gain 
an influence that would enable him to 
win men to Christ. I have seen young 
men seek the friendship of disgraced or 
unpopular students for the sole purpose 
of saving them. I could name without 
an effort a score of my own friends who 
sacrificed much that was pleasant for the 
sake of those they were anxious to help. 
There is no time of life when friendship 
is so ingenuous or its influence so deep as 
during the four years spent in college. 
It is the blending, clinging, enduring sort 
of attachment that never lets go. It is 
worth more than compulsory church at- 
tendance, the class prayer meeting and 
the Y. M. C. A. put together. Little is 
gained by forcing a boy to go to chureh, 
especially when he reads a novel during 
the service or bets on the length of the 
prayer. Little good comes of a class 
prayer meeting when it is made a prac- 
ticing ground for embryo preachers. Nor 
is the Y. M. C. A, altogether successful 
when it fails to number among its more 
active adherents the men who become 
conspicuous in the purely secular life of 
the college. Actuality rarely lies upon 
the surface—one looks deeper to find it. 
However influential the Y. M. C. A. may 
be, however helpful the class prayer meet- 
ing and however advisable the enforced 
attendance at church, I cannot escape 
the conviction that the real religious tem- 


per of a college is measured by none of 


these things. It is far better evidenced — 
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by the moral tone of an institution and 
by the type of manhood that institution 
produces. 

After all has been said and done it re- 


‘mains true that one’s own personal traits, 


one’s individuality or its absence, count 
for more than any bugbear environment. 
In spite of Herr Schopenhauer’s ponder- 
ous prize essay to the contrary, we still 
believe that our wills are as free as they 
used to be, and that every man is respon- 
sible for the part he plays in life’s comedy 
or its tragedy. In college there need be 
no blighting of personality, no dragging 
down of the man’s own aspirations. There 
is time to think and to read and to retreat 
into one’s self and to grow. Personal de- 
votions are as easyin student life as else- 
where if they are sufficiently valued to be 
observed. Christian fellowship, cheering 
letters from home, and from some one 
else, it may be, intimate relations with 
older men, a thousand ambitions kindled 
to a blaze and an endless battle against 
temptation—such things make college 
Christianity a very real and vital thing. 
Best of all, the choosing of a profession 
(with the necessary introspection, the sift- 
ing of motives and the nerving one’s self 
for prolonged effort or supreme sacrifice) 
sounds character to its depths and inten- 
sifies the personal element in life. 

It has been an ungracious task to speak 
any ill of the college. I look back to 
those four happy years with the tenderest 
feeling—the old faces, the familiar scenes, 
the sweet recollections of things irrecover- 
ably lost are dear beyond expression. The 
hardships and the disappointments and 
the trials have all faded away and every 
unkind feeling has gone along with them. 
What remains is pure golden. 


The Bible in U-Ganda 


EKITABO EKITUKUVU 
BY S. BRAINARD PRATT, BOSTON 


A few weeks ago I received from the 
office of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in London a book with the above 
title. In shape it reminds one of the 
walls of the New Jerusalem, for it is 
nearly “four square.’”’ It is the entire 
Bible translated into Lu-Ganda, and 
printed in this form to preserve it from 
the ravages of white ants by placing it 
in tin cracker boxes, which a London 
firm is sending in large quantities to the 
Wa-Ganda. 

The kingdom of U-Ganda, with a popu- 
lation of about five millions, lies directly 
north of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the sec- 
ond largest lake in the world. The Wa- 
Ganda are the most powerful people in 
the lake region of Central Africa. They 
have been renowned in war and their con- 
quests in the surrounding country have 
been many. “Their prowess, politics, their 
physical capacity, as well as their skill in 
making roads, building bridges, houses 
and canoes, have been the wonder of 
neighboring tribes. The names of Stan- 
ley, Gordon, Hannington, Mackay and 


Ashe will be forever linked with this 


region. 

The king, Mwanga, absolute master of 
land and people, has a past record of per- 
sonal vices and cruelty worthy of a Nero. 
By his order Bishop Hannington was 
murdered, with sixty of his followers, 
Oct. 29, 1885. At the same time the en- 
tire Christian population was, by order of 
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the king, doomed to speedy and cruel 
death. His victims were cut in pieces, 
and burned while yet alive. Thirty-two, 
as Stanley tells us, were thrown into the 
fires at one burning. 

His cruelty and treachery caused his 
chiefs to refuse longer allegiance and the 
king was dethroned and sent into exile. 
Although the missionaries were driven 
away, the native converts scattered or 
burned, yet the heroic Mackay, with Ashe 
as helper, by the use of a small press, 
printed, and continued to send into 
U-Ganda, portions of the gospels, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Prayer-book. These 
were scattered among the people and the 
triumphs of the gospel have been unmis- 
takable, the results marvelous. The ban- 
ished king became-a convert and pro- 
claimed himself a Christian. He has been 
again restored to his kingdom and ‘“sor- 
row-stricken, joined with his nation in the 
great thronged church of the capital to do 
honor to the bones of the martyred Han- 
nington.” The great chiefs have become 
the warm supporters and actual evangel- 
ists of the faith so recently despised. 

Let us briefly note the progress of this 
change in a heathen land. The first mis- 
sionary band was sent to U-Ganda twenty 
years ago and five years later the first 
convert was baptized. Hardship, suffer. 
ing and cruel deaths have since been the 
foundation of the church of today. Since 
1890, by the statement of the Irish mission- 
ary, Pilkington, the changes have been 
almost beyond our faith to receive and 
believe. Fifty thousand of the natives 
can read and they are passionately eager 
to read God’s Word. Four hundred cowry 
shells, the value of two rupees, was the 
price of a New Testament. 

The native Christians, to preserve their 
books from the white ants, would wind 
around them yards of linen, then paper, 
and finally put them in.a bag which they 
hung around their necks. For this the 
tin biscuit box from London is now a 
substitute. Suchis their estimate of the 
“fair book of divine knowledge.” The 
only book the people had in their own 
language seven years ago was the gospel 
of Matthew, printed by Alexander Mac- 
kay. In 1893 the whole New Testament 
was printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. For six years past the 
statistics of baptism and church attend- 
ance have more than doubled each year. 
During nine months of 1895 more than 
two thousand were baptized in the capi- 
taland immediate neighborhood. Bishop 
Tucker’s congregation increased fivefold 
in two years. In 1890 there was but one 
organized church; there are now 320, with 
sitting accommodations for 50,000 people. 
A hospital has been established by the 
government in the capital, with free beds, 
an operator and missionary physician. 

It is like Pentecostal days to read that 
“every day of the week between six and 
seven thousand come together at seven 
o’clock in the morning to receive instruc- 
tion in the Word of God,” and the Sun- 
day congregations aggregate 25,000. In 
1890 there were twenty or thirty lay 
teachers in the nation; now 700 are sup- 
ported by the native church. “To give 
light and save life’ may well be the 
motto of such a church. 

Bishop Hannington’s dying testimony, 
and his message to the king who ordered 
his death, was, “‘I am about to die for the 
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Wa-Ganda and have purchased the road 
to them with my life.’’ May we not be- 
lieve that upon the ‘battlements of the 
everlasting hills” he is now a witness of 
the triumphs of that gospel which. he so 
longed to preach and died to accomplish ? 


The Association of Southern 


California 


The eleventh annual meeting was held with 
the First Church, Redlands, Oct. 12-14. This 
place is famous for its orange groves and for 
Smiley Heights, which offer a view surpass- 
ingly lovely. Its people are cultured and ex- 
hibit a New England courtesy with a beauti- ~ 
ful hospitality, which was emphasized in the 
drive to the Heights, proffered the association, 
and in the gratuitous distribution of the daily 
Facts, containing a report of the proceedings. 
The attendance was somewhat less than usual, 
about fifty delegates and as many ministers 
being present. 

The opening sermon was preached by Rey. 
E. E. P. Abbott upon the theme The Truth as 
It Is in Jesus. Dr. C. G. Baldwin was chosen 
moderator, and he presided in his own happy 
way. Excellent committees were appointed 
who allowed no encroachments on allotted 
time. The devotional hours were truly such, 
and those who wished came at an early morn- 
ing hour to a special service. Rey. H. H. 
Wykoff presented the claims of the C. C. B.S. 
with unusual clearness and force. Rev. W. W. 
Scudder brought greetings from the Northern 
Association and spoke in behalf of the A. B. 
C. F. M. Rev. A. B. Case set forth a work 
which awakened special interest because of 
its unequaled opportunity to reach a too long 
neglected class. He has labored as an evan- 
gelist for a year among the Spanish-speaking 
peoples with surprising results. 

Temperance work is taking the form of 
anti-saloon league effort.- The claims of that 
organization were ably set forth by Dr. J. H. 
Harwood and were emphasized by Theodore 
Kanoure, Esq., its chief officer in this part of 
the State. Rev. H. P. Case presented the 
work of our mission Sunday schools with his 
usual effectiveness. Supt. J. T. Ford drewa 
picture of the financial condition of our home 
missionary churches. The greatly reduced 
appropriations have in some cases resulted in 
genuine hardship. 

An evening meeting was devoted to Pomona 
College, which each year shows a higher re- 
gard for the constituency of the association. 
Rey. S. A. Norton, D. D., and David Barrows, 
a graduate of Pomona, gave stimulating ad- 
dresses. Only two papers were . presented: 
Other Worldliness, by Prof. D. H. Colcord, 
who encouraged living now and always in 
heaven with Christ; and The Tenth Legion, 
admirably set forth by Rev. J. H. Cooper. 
The timeliness of the subject was discovered 
in the many persons giving the tithe and in 
churches already advocating the pledge. 

The work and condition of the churches was 
reported by Rev. C. 8. Vaile. Asa whole the 
year has been, at least, as successful as other 
years. Six new pastors have come into work, 
but the year showed fewer pastoral changes 
than usual. The financial strain has been 
felt, but over $25,000 have been put into new 
buildings, and several thousand dollars of in- 
debtedness have been paid off. The increase 
of membership is over 700, about one-third on 
confession. 

A dozen churches have increased their mem- 
bership from twenty-five to 125 per cent. The 
best results came mostly from quiet pastoral 
work rather than from evangelistic services. 

The success of all branches of the women’s 
work called forth the ery of the apostle: 
“Brethren, help these women who labored 
with us in the Lord.’”” The dawning of the 
more apostolic way is evidenced in the fact 
that the Redlands church has a society of men 
who study and report on our denominational 
societies. Ca. Biases 
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The American Missionary Association 


A Successful Annual Meeting at Minneapolis 


Plymouth Church is a natural and congenial 
domicile for a national Congregational con- 
vention. In the last seven years it has thrico 
thrown open its hospitable doors to the Con- 
gregational forces of the country. In 1890 
that celebrated meeting of the American 
Board, when the committee of nine reported 
through Dr. George Leon Walker, was held 
here, and 1,500 attendants upon the meeting 
were entertained in the city. In 1892 the 
National Council, 600 strong, was in session 
’ for a week. Last week the American Mis- 
sionary Association, venturing further West 
than ever before in its history, occupied the 
same spacious auditorium for three days. In 
this case, however, while Plymouth did its 
full share in entertaining the 250 delegates, 
Dr, D. N. Beach, the pastor, from the first 
insisted upon the desirability of a representa- 
tive welcome on the part of the nineteen Con- 
gregational churehes of the city. Thus it 
came about that the honor of the generous 
hospitality extended and the laborious service 
involyed in making the necessary arrange- 
ments were distributed through the Congrega- 
tional sisterhood. Dr. Beach, as was to be 
expected, was chairman of the general com- 
mittee, and he showed the same skill and 
energy in leadership which were put to such 
good use in so many no-license campaigns in 
Cambridge. He was ably seconded by Rey. 


G. R. Merrill, D. D., of the First Church and ~ 


by laymen of his own and of other churches, 
who attended to the details of transportation, 
entertainment and the comfort of the delegates. 

One familiar with the past of Plymouth 
Church misses some of the old time leaders 
who were identified so thoroughly with de 
nominational interests through the country. 
One recalls the liberal giving to home and 
foreign missions which has always been a 
trait of this church. The time, indeed, has 
gone by when Plymouth can lead the denomi- 
nation in this particular, as it did in one or 
two of the by-gone years. Like its sister 
churches of all denominations thereabouts, it 
has suffered greatly from the stress of the 
times, but it has in no way ceased to be a pil- 
lar of strength to the denomination through- 
- out the Northwest. If men like E. S. Jones 
and Henry Plant, whose gifts counted up to 
the thousands, have passed away, another 
generation is coming up to bear the responsi- 
bilities which have fallen from the shoulders 
of their sires and right courageously are they 
facing the problems of a down-town church 
and are co-operating with Dr. Beach in the 
endeavor to make Plymouth an effective in- 
strument of righteousness amid conditions 
that have greatly changed since the era of re- 
markable prosperity. 

As respects externals, the present edifice of 
Plymouth leaves little to be desired in the way 
of facilities for a large convention. Accessible 
from converging lines of street cars, attractive 
in its spick and span new, red brick facings, 
the structure took on at once the character of 
an easily recognizable landmark in the eyes 
of many of the delegates who had never be- 
fore visited Minneapolis. Its cheery interior, 
its numerous side rooms, which furnish invit- 
ing opportunities for those seasons of social 
intercourse that relieve the strain of a long 
gonvention, were, perhaps, all the more allur- 
ing last week because outside the skies were 
leaden and the atmosphere raw. ‘The attend- 
ance, all things considered, was good, and 
represented a fairly wide area. Twenty-seven 
persons came from New England, several 
from the Pacific coast, but, naturally, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa sent the largest 
delegations. The evening audiences: were the 
largest, with the exception of the afternoon 
when the women had full sway. Only on 
Wednesday night were there simultaneous 
meetings, when Dr. Elijah Horr and Nehemiah 
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Boynton went over to the East Side to address 
the young people’s rally in Dr. Merrill’s 
church. The platform speaking was more 
largely than usual intrusted to younger men 
and the result was good in that it brought on 
several who have not been in the habit of fur- 
nishing the oratorical pyrotechnics for the last 
twenty years at our national meetings. 


THE WELCOME AND THE RESPONSE 


Fittingly enough the greeting of the nine- 
teen Congregational churches of the city was 
voiced by the oldest settled pastor, Rev. G. R. 
Merrill, D. D., who once bore the commission 
of the A. M. A. as a laborer in Virginia, when 
for a time, as he expressed it, he left the the- 
ological seminary in order to keep what little 
religion he had. Dr. Merrill, after a facetious 
allusion to the chance for the investment .in 
Minneapolis of capital in corner lots now 
offered at low rates, dwelt upon the high 
spiritual mission of the association, for which 
characteristic chiefly he was glad to extend 
a regular Pillsbury Minneapolis welcome. 
These words were supplemented by a bright 
speech from the senior deacon of Plymouth 
Chureh, A. M. Cushman, whose memory 
reached back to the days when local contribu- 
tions to the A. M. A. were made in the teeth 
of opposition on the part of church members 
with pro-slavery tendencies. 

In his graceful response President Gates 
dwelt upon the contrasts between the present 
youthful environment of the association and 
the surroundings at Boston last year, when it 
was made_to feel its juniority in the circle 
of Congregational societies. After compli- 
menting the city for its material achieve- 
ments, Dr. Gates said that the work of the 
association lies;steadily along the line of the 
frontier. It is working for a broader and 
truer Americanism and patriotiSm. 


THE SERMON 


A note of genuine originality, a refreshing 
balancing of the conservative and progressive 
elements in current thought, a warmly spirit- 
ual tone were the characteristics of the dis- 
course of Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., of New 
Britain. His text was, ‘“Ye must be born 
again,’’ and from it he drew the rather unus- 
ual lesson that Jesus in that special text had 
in mind not so much the new birth of the in- 
dividual as the regeneration of society. He 
went on to develop and illustrate the thought 
of the relation of the new birth to the world. 
The kingdom of God comes not by a new law 
or a new environment, but by a new spirit. 
So Christ’s first lesson in social philosophy 
was an address on the new birth. Christian- 
ity is primarily a personal force. The king- 
dom comes through the secret consecrations of 
humble souls. The world must be spiritually 
re-born. Human culture cannot save it nor 
can fallen humanity be redeemed by political 
economy. 

- THE YEAR REVIEWED 


The executive committee rendered account 
of its stewardship through Rev. Elijah Horr, 
D. D. It was a carefully prepared résumé of 
the activities and gains of the year in the four 
fields in which the society operates, and the 
document when printed, as it will be in the 
organ of the society, will reward a thorough 
reading. Though frequent mention necessa- 
rily had to be made of the inadequacy of the 
income to the expanding work, there was no 
word of fault-finding, while emphasis, on the 
other hand, was laid on the exceptionally 
cheering reports from the field. The results 
of the prayers and self-denials of bygone years 
in behalf of the colored race appear in the fact 
that 4,000,000 of them can now read their Bibles 
and tens of thousands are living in their com- 
fortable homes. 

In a recent canvass of sixty counties of 


Georgia it was found that more than seventy 
per cent. of the teachers, preachers and lead- 
ers among the colored people in those counties 
had been educated directly or indireetly by 
the A. M. A. A score of the graded and higher 
schools in the South now under the eare of the 
association are wholly administered by col- 
ored teachers. Institutions of the college grade, 
like Fisk and Straight, report a year of unusual 
progress, while industrial education is bearing 
marked fruit. At Talladega this last year a 
barn costing several thousand dollars has been 
erected by the students. It is the most com- 
plete building of the kind in the county, and 
was made possible through the legacy of Mr. 
Erwin of New Britain, Ct. 

Passing to the mountain whites, the report 
pointed out the influence of the A. M. A. 
schools in creating a desire for education on 
the part of the rising generation and in toning 
up-the public school standards and methods. 
In every case the enrollment of the schools 
has been limited only by the capacity of the 
buildings and of the teaching force. 


The church work in the South embraces the — 
oversight of 224 churches, of which eighteen . 


were organized last year. There were re- 
ceived on confession of faith 1,016 persons. 
The free Congregational polity is commend- 


ing itself in a constantly larger degree to 


thousands who are impatient with more cen- 
trally organized forms of government. The 
effort is to develop as rapidly as pessible the 
sense of responsibility: for self-supports 

The bird’s-eye view of the Indian field dwelt 
first upon the three central schools at Santee, 
Oahe and Fort Berthold and then upon the 
seventeen churches, two of which were or- 
ganized the past year. The seventeen gave 
$1,612 to missionary work last year and $814 
to their own expenses. Native Christian lead- 
ership is being trained up. During the year 
1,145 pupils were gathered into Sunday schools. 
The twenty Chinese mission schools have 
flourished, and the Central Mission House in 
San Francisco has radiated intellectual and 
spiritual light. The Chinese converts have 
an almost unparalleled record for benevolence 
and are thus helping forward the evangeliza- 
tion of China. A second Chinese brother has 
been ordained to the ministry. 

Financially, the year closes with a gratify- 
ing showing. The total receipts were $329,- 
440 and the payments have been $317,812, leay- 
ing a balance of $11,628, which applied to last 
year’s debt reduces it to $54,945. The dona- 
tions for the year ending Sept. 30 exceeded by 
$500 the average of the four prosperous years 
before the panic. The legacies for the four 
years just passed averaged $86,343, or about 
$60,000 less than for the four years previous 
to the panic. Because of the present debt the 
schedule of appropriations for next year has 
been reduced over $43,000. The executive 
officers have each given one month’s salary 
for the new year in addition to their gifts 
through other channels and the honorary sec- 
retary has made a liberal donation from his 
salary. 

SPECIAL PAPERS BY SECRETARIES 


The problem of the residuum was ably han- 
dled-by Sec. A. F. Beard, D. D. Dealing in 
statistics to a sufficient extent to show how 
much property the Negro people are acquiring 
and how largely educational opportunities 
have already been granted them, Dr. Beard 
showed that the methods of the association, 
which from the start included the higher as 
well as the industrial education, have justificd 
themselves by the outcome. The ¢. a rimy 
of Negro co-workers today is beiping to solve 
the problem, but now, as always, the associa- 
tion insists on the necessity of a spiritual change 
and a spiritual training for the blacks prior to 
and coincident with their development in in- 
dustrial and intellectual lines. 
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Sec. C. J. Ryder’s stimulating paper had 
for its theme The Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow in the Redemption of Races. He 
showed that these schools South and West 
were all ‘‘social’’ settlements long before the 
founding of Toynbee Hall or the Hull House. 
The address emphasized the importance of 
training and putting into service native lead- 
‘erships as rapidly as possible. 

Sec. F. P. Woodbury’s paper on The Feudal 
South showed that many of the Negroes in- 
herit the instincts of serfdom and live sub- 
missively under it as did the slaves of the 
Middle Ages. The vast feudal white South 
steadily enforces upon the Negro a sense of his 
permanent and hopeless inferiority. Lynch- 
ings, mob murders, assassination, bloody 
broils, industrial oppression are symptoms, 
but the disease is ignorance. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The report on this subject was presented by 
Rey. C. H. Patton. A son of the late President 
Patton of Howard University, himself a fellow- 
student for a year with colored young men at 
that institution, he was exceptionally well 
qualified to tell of good results which follow 
the higher_education of the Negro. He made 
clear the point that the Negro is entitled not 
simply to an industrial, but to a higher, educa- 
tion, and that many of the blacks will repay 
such an opportunity. He drew a vivid picture 
of two funerals in Washington, D. C.—that of 
President Garfield and that of a Negro minis- 
ter who had given himself unsparingly for his 
people. In the sight.of God there was no dif- 
ference in the rank and service of these two 
men. 

THE CHINESE AND INDIANS 

Prof. George Huntington of Carleton Col- 
lege gave the report on Chinese missions, in 
which he emphasized the fact that the work 
thus far accomplished has been in an exceed- 
ingly narrow scope and with slenderest re- 
sources. It is to be measured not simply by 
extension but also by intensity. Its most 
significant aspect is its relation to foreign 
missions. And this for three reasons: (1) the 
political problem, as the Chinese bring a new 
element into our society; (2) the economic 
problem, as the Chinese are identified with us 
in trade and our share of this has been largely 
selfish; (3) the philanthropic problem, which 
is the fundamental work of this association. 

Pres. E. D. Eaton of Beloit made the report 
on the Indian work, in which he spoke of our 
obligation, to recognize that such substantial 
and inspiring results demand better equip- 
ment. The unique university extension move- 
ment, inaugurated by Dr. Riggs and so success- 
ful in its results, was mentioned Prof. F. B. 
Riggs of Santee followed with an interesting 
outline of the educational work, and he spoke 
further of the university extension movement 
through lectures and the use of the stereopti- 
con. He made a forceful plea for the school 
at Santee, which is the key to all the schools 
in that part of the country. : 

Rey. L. L. Taylor of Cleveland followed 
with an arousing address on What Does the 
Gospel of National Righteousness and Social 
Service Owe to the American Missionary As- 
He spoke of this new gospel as 
under obligation to the association for his- 
torical vindication and for important contri- 
butions to its pedigree and apologetic. The 
work of ‘this association has always been in 
behalf of handicapped elements of our popu- 
lation. Then, too, this new gospel is under 
tribute to the association for elementary ex- 
perience in the application of Christianity to 
the improyement of social conditions, making 
it intensely personal as well as broadly so- 
cial. So the association has a right to expect 
of our churches a sympathetic advocacy of its 
claims and substantial encouragement in the 
work of industrial education. To this end the 
Normal Training School at Santee should be 
re-enforced at once, and thus to press forward 
in the sacred work of making the best atone- 
ment we can for a Christian nation’s sins. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT FIELDS 


Rey. Dr. W. M. Barrows spoke on the 
Southern church work, showing that the 
genius of our polity has peculiar worth in 
leading Negroes to intelligent and Christian 
citizenship. Rev. C. M. Swift urged the im- 
portance of educating the two millions of 
mountain whites and teaching them the dig- 
nity and profit of manual labor. 


THE MISSIONARIES FROM THE FIELD 


As always, the audience extended its warm- 
est appreciation to the men and women who 
are doing the work of evangelization and of 
education, and their simple recital of their 
daily experiences, the trials encountered, the 
fruit already evident, was as touching as it 
was interesting. Rey. E. 8. Williams, whose 
heart is in the work of the Chinese on the 
Pacific coast, made that work stand out viv- 
idly. Rev. Francis Frazier, an Indian from 
South Dakota, showed by his bearing and his 
words what the gospel can do for the red man 
and what, in turn, the converted red man can 
do for his mates. Rev. C. W. Greene pictured 
the situation among the mountain whites, 
while two Negroes, Rev. O. Faduma and Rey. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph. D., supplemented one 
another effectively in setting forth the aspects 
and results of the work in behalf of their fel- 
lows in the South. 


VARIOUS. ADDRESSES 


During the session a number of stimulating 
and suggestive addresses bearing on the soci- 
ety’s work in its broader aspects were deliy- 
ered. Dr. Thain of the Advance set forth the 
missionary motive, and showed what could be 
accomplished if Christians generally conse- 
crated their money. Rev. E. G. Updyke, 
D. D., pointed out the vast evils that flow 
from the caste spirit, which exists in the North 
as well as in the South, and which car only be 
overcome by the gospel of Christ. Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman spoke of the human «product of 
American Missionary Associatiou work. Sec- 
retary G. H. Gutterson gave one of his char- 
acteristically effective addresses, and Rey. J. 
E. Tuttle, D. D., spoke words. ringing with 
encouragement and pressed home the impor- 
tance of setting the work of the association 
before the churches. 

THE BUSINESS 

This was disposed of expeditiously and the 
only novel feature was the introduction by 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of this resolu- 
tion: 

Sinee the feeling is manifestly strengthen- 
ing among our Congregational constituency 
that after a reasonable term of service mem- 
bers of the executive board should be ineligible 
for re-election for one year ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration this matter 
as ites related to the interests of the American 
Missionary Association and to report on the 
same with recommendations next year. 


This resolution occasioned no discussion in- 
asmuch as it was generally understood that it 
represented the judgment of the officers of the 
association and calls for no immediate change. 
It was passed unanimously and a committee 
was appointed, of which Rey. A. E. Dunning 
is chairman. The present secretaries, treas- 
urer and executive committee were re-elected, 
the only change being the substitution of Rey. 
L. Pratt, D. D., of Norwich, Ct., for Rev. J. H. 
Twichell, who is compelled to retire. The 
report of the standing financial committee, of 
which Rodney Dennis of Hartford, Ct., was 
chairman, and composed of gentlemen outside 
of the official circle, commended the economy 
and fidelity with which the affairs of the asso- 
ciation are administered. 

THE WOMAN’S MEETING 

This continues to be a feature of the soci- 
ety’s anniversary gatherings. The report of 
the secretary, Miss D. E. Emerson, was fol- 
lowed by addresses on Indian Missions, by 
Miss Ella Worden; on The Chinese, by Mrs. 
E. S. Williams; The Highlanders of the 
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South, by Miss Flora M. Crane; and The 
Negro, by Miss Ida F. Hubbard. Mrs. E. C. 
Ellis of Missouri, a daughter of Dr. Roy, and 
Mrs. Margaret J. Evans of Minnesota also 
made addresses. 


THE CLOSING HOURS 


Dr. W. E. Griffis in his address took a 
broad survey of our indebtedness to the races 
being helped by the association. He empha- 
sized the great importance of faithful giving 
and consecrated living among the people 
whom we are striving to lift up. The theme 
of President Gates’s closing words was The 
Living Christ the Solvent of All Our Prob- 
lems. He made a strong plea for that earnest, 
patient, personal, persevering work and self- 
sacrifice by which alone the great problems 
of the association can be solved. Dr. Roy ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the guests for the 
hospitality of the Minneapolis churches, and 
Dr. Beach and Rev. George D. Black made 
fitting responses. 


Current History’ Notes 


John Sartain, the most celebrated of Amer- 
ican engravers, died in Philadelphia, Oct. 25. 


The Debs experiment of a socialistic colony 
is to be tried in Tennessee, where a large 
tract of land has been secured through a Joan 
from a Kentucky trust company. 


The Turkish Government has demanded 
the recall of two missionaries from Aleppo, 
on the ground that their distribution of relief 
is likely to cause disturbances. The Amer- 
ican legation has ignored the demand pending 
definite charges, fearing that this is the first © 
step toward the expulsion of all the mission- 
aries. 


Just opposite West Point the tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad run close to the 
river and not much above its high tide level. 
The giving way of retaining wall, roadbed 
and rails at dawn on’ Sunday plunged half of 
an express train from the West into the river, 
with the loss of nineteen lives, and only the 
breaking of the coupling links saved the rest 
of the train from a like destruction. 


Francis Turner Palgrave, Oxford professor 
of poetry, the well-known English essayist, 
poet and editor, died Oct. 24. He was best 
known on this side of the Atlantic by his 
Golden Treasury of English Lyrics, which 
has passed through many editions. A similar 
collection of more recent poems has just ap- 
peared under his editing. 


Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, died Oct. 22. Born in Boston -in 1831, 
and educated at Harvard and Heidelberg, he 
was superintendent of the Boston Public 
Library and then in 1877 of the Harvard 
University Library. He was president of the 
American Library Association and author of 
a number of bibliographical and historical 
works, culminating in his Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America. ‘To him is due much 
of the advance in methods and training which 
has made our public libraries so efficient, and 
given dignity and usefulness to the profession 
of the librarian. 


The Creek nation has rejected the treaty 
which had been signed by its representatives 
and the Dawes commission. However, by 
act of Congress, after Jan. 1 next, the courts 
of the Creeks and the other Indian tribes in 
the Indian Territory will be abolished, and 
they come under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of the United States. There are in the five 
tribes less than 50,000 Indians, and only about 
half of these are full bloods. The total popu- 
lation of the territory is about 300,000. Yet 
each of these tribes maintains a kind of quasi 
independent government, and negotiates trea- 
ties with the United States. It is quite time 
that these little anomalous ‘“‘ nations ’”’ should 
cease, and that those who compose them should 
be governed by the nation in the midst of 
which they live. 
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Ministers’ Meeting 

The gathering Monday was large. A num- 
ber of strangers were present, some of them 
having been at the meeting of the American 
Board in New Haven. Reports from that 
meeting occupied a portion of the hour. We 
were favored also with the presence of the 
managing editor of The Congregationalist, 
Rey. H. A. Bridgman, who was on his way to 
the meeting of the A. M. A. in Minneapolis. 
After a somewhat discrediting report upon 
the orthodoxy of Boston by Rev. E. J. Alden, 
who has just returned from a visit thither, 
Mr. Bridgman was called upon to defend the 
honor and piety of the capital of Massachu- 
setts. This he did in a very manly way, mak- 
ing it clear that there is no drift away from 
the standards into free thought or toward 
Unitarianism or Universalism, and that the 
movement in connection with Rey. B. Fay 
Mills is not likely to make a deep impression 
or to secure any large following. The paper of 
the morning, on Memories of European Jour- 
neys, by Rev. Sidney Strong, pastor of the 
Second Church, Oak Park, was one of the best 
of the year. 


The Congregational Club 

The first meeting of the season was held 
Monday evening with the First Church. The 
supper was superbly served by the ladies of 
the First Church in their spacious basement. 
Memorials were read of three members of the 
club who have passed away during the sum- 
mer—Messrs. M. J. Fitch, P. L. Underwood 
‘and Morris Trumbull. All were strong and 
useful men, and represented three different 
churches. The public exercises were in the 
interests of the Sunday school. The princi- 
pal address was by Rey. Dr. C. W. Hiatt of 
Cleveland on Some Deep Things in Sunday 
School Work. It was thoughtful and eloquent. 
Mrs. Bryner also spoke'in her inimitable way 
and to the delight of all who listened to her. 


Another Sunday School Rally 

Thursday evening members of the Chicago 
Congregational Sunday School Association 
met with the Warren Avenue Church, whose 
ladies had prepared an excellent supper for 
the delegates to this semi-annual gathering. 
The program was formed in order to answer 
the question, How can we build up the Sun- 
day school? Mr. W. W. Baird was asked to 
state the superintendent’s part. He need 
only point to his own work for the last fifteen 
years in the Evanston Avenue school for an 
example of the way.in which a superintendent 
can build up a Sunday school in the face of 
many obstacles. Mr. William Spooner of the 
First Church, Oak Park, spoke of the duty of 
the Bible class teacher toward the school, 
while the relation which parents bear to it 
was clearly pointed out by E. B. Smith, Esq., 
of the University Church. The primary 
teacher and her work were also discussed. 
More than the usual enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. Rev: H. T. Sell, the secretary, had 
taken unusual care with the program, and the 
Warren Avenue people had put forth all their 
energies to secure a meeting which would be 
of real value to our Sunday schools. 


The Tabernacle Church 

Oct. 10 Rev. B. F. Boller, for the last three 
years the faithful pastor, began his work as 
chaplain in the reformatory for children at 
Pontiac, Il. His-place in the Tabernacle has 
been assumed by Prof. Graham Taylor, who 
will be assisted by Mr. Hegner, a recent grad- 
uate of the Theological Seminary and head 
worker in the Chicago Commons. He will 
also call to his aid fully a dozen of his asso- 
elates in the social settlement, and with their 
assistance and the proper pecuniary support 
of the City Missionary Society and of private 
friends can hardly fail to win large success. 
The field to be cultivated is one of the most 
promising in the city. The history of this 
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church reads almost like a romance. For 
years its Sunday school averaged 1,000. At 
present the rooms, especially for primary 
scholars, are crowded. The edifice is old, and 
although in many ways adapted to the work 
yet needs repairs. Professor Taylor under- 
takes the care of the church without salary, 
and only asks that a small sum be paid his 
assistant each week. The work in the Com- 
mons will be continued as usual, but if means 
could be obtained and the ground upon which 
the church stands could be covered with a 
suitable edifice there is no reason why the 
social settlement might not be transferred 
thither and combined with an evangelizing 
movement which in the course of years would 
reach tens of thousands of people. 


The Bible Institute 

This was founded by Mr. D. L. Moody 
and is very dear to him. Its purpose is to 
train young men and young women in the 
use of the English Bible and to fit them 
by actual practice for Christian work in the 
churches of which they are members. A con- 
siderable number, reports indicate, have en- 
tered the ministry with no other instruction 
than that received in this institute. The ex- 
pense for a year’s tuition and board is only 
$150, Students come from every part of the 
world, but Mr. Moody is anxious to have their 
number increased. He appeals to Sunday 
schools and Christian Endeavor Societies to 
select one or more of their number and meet 
the expense of training for half a year or an 
entire year in the belief that encouraging re- 
sults would appear in the increasing useful- 
ness of,the societies after the return of their 
representatives to their former duties. The 
Bible classes, formed under the direction of 
the institute at the suggestion of Mr. Moody 
in different sections of the city, have now been 
held for three weeks. Last week the number 
present at the First Congregational could not 
have been less than 1,000. Mr. W. W. Newell 
is conducting these classes. 


George [. Pullman ~ 

The sudden death of Mr. Pullman, early 
Tuesday morning, Oct. 19, came with a great 
shock to the people of Chicago. He was pub- 
lie spirited, a large and constant giver to the 
charities of the city, but rarely took part in 
publie gatherings, never made a speech and 
held no office. Reticent by nature, dignified 
in his appearance, except to those who were 
intimately acquainted with him, he seemed 
cold and unsocial. He wag in fact the very 
reverse. He was hospitable not only in the 
entertaining of personal friends, but of stran- 
gers. He was deeply interested in his church, 
the Universalist, and gave generously to its 
support and to its charities. One of his last 
acts was to give $10,000 to endow a bed in the 
St. Luke’s Hospital in the name of a grandson 
who bears his name, and to provide for the 
perpetual care of the Florence Ward, for which 
previous gifts in the name of his daughter had 
been made. Mr. Pullman did not care to have 
his gifts known. He gave $200,000 to the Field 
Museum and was one of the guarantors for the 
support of the Thomas Orchestra. Mr. Pull- 
man was born in Brockton, N. Y., in 1831. 
He began to support himself at fourteen, and 
at twenty-five had accumulated a small for- 
tune. He came to Chicago in 1858 and became 
interested in a sleeping-car which was running 
on the Chicago & Alton Road. By 1864 he 
had his first sleeper, the *‘ Pioneer,” ready for 
service. It cost $18,000, altogether too much 
for the railway officials to meet. The Pioneer 


was used to convey the body of Mr. Lincoln 


from Washington to Illinois, and later to carry 
General Grant to his home in Galena. Gradu- 
ally the cars thus perfected secured the ap- 
proval of railway officials, till now they run 
over 100,000 miles of American rails alone. In 
the welfare of his employés, of whom there 
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In and Around Chicago 


were about 12,000, Mr. Pullman took a deep 
interest, and with few exceptions they felt 
kindly toward him. 


A Great Week 


For the University of Chicago, for science 
in general and astronomical science in par- 
ticular the dedication, Thursday, Oct. 21, of 
the Yerkes Observatory, which stands on the 
shores of Lake Geneva seventy-five miles 
from Chicago, was an event in which the 
whole world may take interest. This splen- 
did plant, worth as it stands today not less 
than $400,000, was made possible by a gift of 
more than $300,000 by Mr. Charles T, Yerkes, 
the street car railroad magnate of Chicago. 
The siteis ideal. It is far from the smoke and 
dust of the city. It is beyond reach of the jar 
caused by railway trains or street cars. The 
atmosphere is clear. As the observatory is for 
work and not for show, it will not be open to 
the public; only astronomers and those hay- 
ing special interest in the work done in it will 
be admitted to the buildings. 

The week was set apart for a congress of 
leading astronomers, about forty of whom 
were present. Papers were read on matters 
of greatest interest and importance in as- 
tronomical science, and ‘in the four days’ ses- 
sion an amount of information was imparted 
and an impulse given to the study of the heay- 
enly bodies which will long be felt. Prof. 
Carl Runge, director of the spectroscopic 
laboratory, Hannover, Germany, was present. 
Professors Newcomb of Johns Hopkins, Keeler 
of Alleghany, Pickering of Harvard, Hough 
of Northwestern and others almost as famous 
took part in the exercises. By the courtesy of 
the Northwestern Road about 800 invited 
guests in two trains were conveyed to the ob- 
servatory from Chicago. The dedicatory ex- 
ercises were held in the dome erected for the 
great telescope with its forty-inch glass, the 
last work of the lamented Clark. Mr. Yerkes, 
in a modest and manly address, turned over 
the property to the president of the trustees. 
of the university, Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, 
whose reply was not less appropriate. When 
Mr. Yerkes rose to speak, somewhat nervous. 
from the unusual position in which he was 
placed, the faculty, trustees, and visiting men 
of science rose in recognition of the gift he 
had made. Instantly, without any pre-ar- — 
rangement, the audience rose, and with elap- 
ping of hands added its approval of this gen- 
erous contribution to science. Mr. Yerkes 
was taken aback. As he said, he was not pre- 
pared for such an enthusiastic reception. 
Till Wednesday he had never seen the ob- 
servatory, but on looking it over and consid- 
ering its plans and making the acquaintance 
of those employed in it he expressed himself 
as more than satisfied. President Harper’s. 
address covered the history of the efforts to 
secure the observatory, and referred to what 
may be hoped for in years to come. Visiting 
scientists have expressed themselves as pleased 
with the prospects of important discoveries, 
but unite in warning the publie against an- 
ticipating anything striking or immediately 
practical. They say that the telescope is un- 
doubtedly the best in existence. 


A New Creed 

The Universalists, who have been holding 
their general convention this week in Chi- 
cago, have finally voted no longer to treat the 
Winchester creed of 1803 as binding, but in its 
place to adopt what is called the Boston plan, 
which contains the following statements of 
belief: (1) the universal Fatherhood of God, 
(2) the spiritual authority and leadership of 
his Son Jesus Christ, (3) the trustworthiness 
of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God, (4) the certainty of just retribution for 
sin, (5) the final harmony of all souls with 
God: 

Chicago, Oct. 23. 
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THE HOME 
All Saints 


BY MARY CHANDLER JONES 

Not to the high saints do I pray today, 

On whom the martyr fire, the martyr wheel, 

Set the great glory of their holy seal, 

But unto those who walked our dusty way, 

Nor dreamed that they were saints; who made life 
gay 

For other lives, while sorrow’s bitter steel 

Pierced their ewn souls; who kept their brothers 
leal i 

By their own loyalty. To these I pray! 


O brows, surprised by halos all unguessed, 
Forget not—nay for that I need not ask— 

The weary struggle and the homely strife 

By which you won your dwelling and your rest. 
And for that sake aid ye each toil, each task, 
And help me climb up to your blessed life! 


Miss Lathrop’s lively 
account of the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Working Society 
of Myetown is a warning to the women 
of our churches who are in danger of be- 
ing ‘‘over-clubbed,” as some one wittily 
expresses it. If an enthusiastic parlia- 
mentarian finds in the erratic and charac- 
teristically feminine remarks of its mem- 
bers an equally strong argument for 
formal methods of procedure, that is only 
because the writer did not, in making her 
point, fail to report the meeting with a 
humorous touch of realism. Undoubt- 
edly missionary societies and other wom- 
en’s organizations in our churches are 
conducted on a more sensible, business- 
like basis as a result of the modern 
mania for organization and parliamen- 
tary law. Unquestionably, too, there 
are still many philanthropic enterprises 
whose efliciency would be distinctly in- 
ereased by adopting some of the rules 
which prevail in women’s clubs. But 
there is something to be said in favor of 
the old-fashioned sewing circles, where 
women took their needlework and talked 
over matters without the aid of a chair- 
man. Why should a small body of 
women, banded together for benevolent 
purposes, or a modest reading circle, 
adopt a set of rigid rules which tend to 
complicate the work by useless machinery 
and make the meetings stiff and formal? 


Over-organization 


A recent decision by Judge 
The Cruelty Pryor of New York inter- 
of Words . 
prets the law as declaring 
that habitual abuse of a wife by her hus- 
band, even when it stops at words and 
does not extend to blows, is cruelty. In 
the court of enlightened American opin- 
jon the decision, we are glad to say, has 
long gone further than this, and declared 
that all harsh and unkindly words are 
‘eruel. The intimacies of the family life 
are really a special claim upon self-re- 
straint. If it is impossible always to 
avoid provocation, it ought not to be im- 
possible to let the law of kindness govern. 
the actual words which we allow our- 
selves to utter. There are individual dif- 
ferences of sensitiveness, but upon those 
differences no self-respecting man or 
woman willever dare to presume. Words 
in fact, are often more cruel than blows, 
and their sum of cruelty is certainly 
much greater, because there are many, 
like the husband in the suit which Judge 
Pryor decided, who would think it cow- 
ardly to strike a woman and yet excuse 
themselves, upon the ground of infirmity 
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of temper, for at least the occasional 
cruelty of bitter words. 


Two articles in this week’s 
Home touch upon the love of 
dress, and bring up the old 
question of how much time and money 
a woman is justified in expending on per- 
sonal adornment. Dress forms so potent 
a factor in the lives of women that it is 
one of a mother’s responsibilities to teach 
her girls where they shall draw the line 
between carelessness and vain display. 
Why should not the matter be put on 
moral grounds? Dress is a duty, and our 
children should be taught self-respect as 
its controlling motive. Self-respect in- 
volves a delicate proportion between self- 
indulgence and self-effacement. Our duty 
to others requires us to make the most of 
ourselves with due consideration of the 
means at our disposal. Our duty to our- 
selves forbids inordinate attention to out- 
ward adornment at the expense of men- 
tal and spiritual impoverishment. Inde- 
pendence grows naturally from self-re- 
spect, and this lesson of independence 
once learned, our girls cease to be slaves 
to fashion and may begin to develop their 
own individuality. Making the most of 
self through outward aids becomes an 
important, but not the one important, 
interest in life. 


Women’s 
Dress 


The Seamy Side of Piety 
BY MRS. M. BE. SANGSTER 


That piety, devotion to one’s’ Father in 
heaven and to one’s spiritual nature, 
should ever have what may be described 
as a seamy Side, a side of rough edges and 
tangled knots, seems at first an impossi- 
bility. Yet it is a matter of personal ob- 
servation that many good people, pious to 
the very core of their being, are, unfortu- 
nately, so imperious, so exacting, or so 
unreasonable, that they do not commend 
their religion to others, that, in effect, 
their daily conduct dissipates the impres- 
sion which their sincerity and enthusiasm 
in right beliefs ought to make on the 
minds of their associates. 

“Living epistles, known and read of all 
men,’’ is the pithy phrase which describes, 
as in a single strong picture, what the 
child of God should be to his own gen- 
eration. Whenever one who is earnestly 
striving after a deeper intimacy with 
Christ, a more entire consecration of 
body, soul and spirit to that service 
which is perfect freedom, becomes aware 
that he or she is antagonizing friends 
rather than winning them, is growing 
irritable in the family and, therefore, 
showing a wrong example to childhood, 
it is time to see whether the piety has 
not, needlessly, a seamy side. 

An autobiography, recently published, 
shows in’ what appears to be an almost 
unconscious revelation the effect on a 
boy of an unhappy religious ideal on the 
part of his elders. One of these, an aunt, 
concerning whose entire singleness of 
aim and devoted piety there cannot bea 
doubt, so misunderstood the sensitive 
little fellow, and so constantly snubbed 
him, that after the interval of a lifetime, 
in his deliberate judgment, the man grown 
old sets down his recollections thus: 

“The hours after five o’clock in my 
much-longed-for, eagerly-counted holidays 
were now absolute purgatory. Once 
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landed at the rectory (where with his 
mother the boy daily dined) I was gener- 
ally left in a dark room till dinner at 
seven o’clock, for candles were never al- 
lowed in the winter in the room where I 
was left alone. After dinner I was never 
permitted to amuse myself or to do any- 
thing, except occasionally to net. If I 
spoke, Aunt Esther would say with a sa- 
tirical smile, ‘As if you ever could say 
anything worth hearing, as if it was ever 
possible that any one could want to hear 
what you have to say.’ If I took up a 
book I was told instantly to put it down 
again; it was ‘disrespect to my uncle.’ If 
I murmured, Aunt Esther, whose temper 
was absolutely unexcitable, quelled it by 
her icy rigidity. Thus, gradually, I grew 
into the habit of absolute silence at the 
rectory, a habit which it took me years to 
break through and I often still suffer from 
the want of self-confidence engendered by 
reproaches and taunts which never ceased. 
For a day, for a week, for a year, they 
would have been nothing, but for always, 
with no escape but my own death, or that 
of my tormentor!”’ 

Such a presentation of childish misery, 
acute and long-enduring, caused by the 
mistaken and repressive discipline of a 
good woman, leads to serious thought. 
In our day juvenile training is less rigor- 
ous than formerly, discipline, indeed, is 
very much relapsed, the pendulum having 
swung in the other direction, but there 
may be among the women who read this 
paper some who need to be reminded not 
to let their good be evil spoken of, not to 
provoke children, or others dependent on 
their words for home sunshine, to wrath 
or to sorrow by displaying. religion which 
has a seamy side. 

If there is the seamy side, why not wear 
it within, ourselves bearing the fret and 
friction of our short temper, our folly, 
our errors, our regretted impulses, but 
never inflicting the results of these on 
the household or on our companions in 
society. Enter into thy closet and shut 
thy door, is a good rule for the Christian; 
there, in the secret of the Master’s pres- 
ence, confessing, repenting, gaining cour- 
age and strength to press on, with a light 
on the face and love in the speech and 
gentleness in every act. 


Electing a President 
BY HENRIETTA SPRAGUE LATHROP 


It was the day for the annual meeting 
of our Women’s Working Society, and 
the fact that this was the.third annual 
meeting that had been called within as 
many weeks was proof of the importance 
of the business on hand. The necessity 
for so unusual a number lay in our inabil- 
ity to elect a president. At the first meet- 
ing we nominated, successively, every one 
who was present, and each in turn declined 
to serve. At the second we appointed a 
nominating committee, and now at this 
third meeting we were to vote for its 
nominee. 

This seemed so simple a matter that I 
went to the vestry at the hour appointed 
with the utmost cheerfulness. No one 
had asked me to be president and I was 
ready to give my vote to any woman 
within the pale of the Congregational 
church or society, so that I felt free from 
all embarrassment and was, moreover, fur- 
ther protected from any sudden demands 
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that might be sprung upon me by the 
secret consciousness of having made a 
positive engagement for future Tuesday 
afternoons. 

As I entered the vestry the chairman, 
Miss Brown, who had been taking lessons 
in parliamentary usage, was saying: ‘“‘ We 
will listen.to the report of the nominat- 
ing committee.”” Silence descended. ‘Let 
us see; who were the nominating com- 
mittee ?”’ 

“Mrs. Ezekiel Smith was one, 
body suggested. 

“Well, I met her down street this morn- 
ing, and she was in a great hurry, and 
wanted me to tell the ladies that she had 
to go to the city and couldn’t be at the 
meeting,’ said the treasurer, promptly. 

“Ts there any one here who belongs to 
that committee ?’’ asked Miss Brown. 

A pause. 

“Why, Mrs. Vincent, I thought you 
were on it,’ suggested an unkind neigh- 
bor of that lady. 

“Well, I don’t know of anything there 
is to say,’’ protested Mrs. Vincent. ‘“‘ Ev- 
erybody we spoke to said they couldn’t 
do it. The only one that didn’t say right 
up and down she wouldn’t think of it was 
Miss Eldredge, and she said she didn’t 
think we really ought to ask her, and I 
don’t myself.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Cooper, ‘‘she’s an offi- 
cer now in pretty nearly every society in 
Myetown.”’ 

“Miss Eldredge said she’d be vice-presi- 
dent if Mrs. Emerson would be president,”’ 
continued Mrs. Vincent, ‘“‘and she said 
she guessed Mrs. Emerson would. She 
thought she’d do anything for her.” 

“Who? I?” questioned Mrs. Emerson, 
thus suddenly put upon her mettle. ‘‘ Why, 
I would do a great deal for Miss Eldredge, 
certainly, but I have explained already 
how impossible it is for me to take this 
office. Laura Pinkham, you know how 
Lam situated!” 

“Indeed, I do,’’ nobly responded Mrs. 
Pinkham. ‘You couldn’t any more do it 
with all your cares and Mr. Emerson the 
way he is than you could be mayor of 
Greater New York!” 

This seemed to settle the question of 
Mrs. Emerson’s candidacy, concerning 
which a ray of hope had crept into the 
company. 

“Tt seems as though there ought to be 
somebody that could do it,” said little 
Miss Pease. ‘It can’t be_so very much, 
and we'd all help.” 

“Don’t you think Miss Eldredge could 
be coaxed into it,” said Mrs. Pinkham, 
“if Mrs. Emerson promised to help her all 
she could? She has so much executive 
ability.”’ 

“O, I do think we ought to try to get 
somebody else,’”’ exclaimed a voice. ‘“‘ Be- 
sides all she does outside Miss Eldredge 
has to keep house and take care of her 
mother. You know she’s worse again.” 

“No, I didn’t. Since when?” 

“Didn’t you hear about her falling 
downstairs the whole length of the 
flight?” 

None of us had heard of it, and when 
we had learned the painful details of Mrs. 
Eldredge’s accident all thought of her 
daughter as a possible candidate was at 
an end. 

“Ladies, we are wandering from our 
point,” and a rap on the table from Miss 
Brown's pencil recalled us to order. 


” 


some- 


’ 
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“Why not have Eliza Turner? She’s 
real good at planning work and she hasn’t 
a chick in the world dependent upon her. 
Come, let’s nominate Eliza Turner and 
then go home. I’m sure I don’t blame 
the men for getting such candidates as 
they do if they have to work like this.”’ 

“Nor I either, but as for Eliza Turner, 
she’s deep in the Missionary Society al- 
ready, and they said they didn’t think we 


* ought to have the same officers they did,” 


objected a lady from whom we had al- 
ready heard the same sentiment in her 
capacity as secretary of the last named 
society. 

“Who is there that isn’t here?’’ was 
asked. ‘“‘Let us nominate somebody who 
hasn’t been to the meetings.” 

“Were is the list,’’ replied our secre- 
tary. “It begins with Mrs. Adams.” 

“Why, she moved away from Myetown 
ages ago. Besides, I don’t believe she 
ever came to the society more than once. 
She ”’— 

Another rap from the pencil. ‘‘ Ladies, 
I don’t believe we shall accomplish any- 
thing in this way. Unless somebody who 
has the good of the church at heart will 
volunteer to take this office I see no help 
for us.” 

This was said solemnly, and it made an 
impression. I think no one of us could 


“have told why it had become so hated a 


task to assume these particular duties. 
Our society has an honorable record of 
past work. In the days of our unenlight- 
enment our fairs put many a hundred 
dollars at the disposal of the finance com- 
mittee of the church. After we had 
learned that fairs were not fair our Wom- 
an’s Exchange effected the same delight- 
ful result, and always our chief pleasure 
after all has been in the helping hand we 
have extended to needy pocr both in and 
out of Myetown. Why has it all at once 
become a stone of stumbling to be asked 
to lead us in our good works? Simply 
because refusal had become epidemic 
until nobody would undertake what so 
many had declined to do. We all felt 
this in our hearts. 

It was the gentle voice of Mrs. Eliot 
which broke the silenee. ‘I suppose we 


‘must have a president ?”’? was her mild 


query. 
We looked at her inadaze. Was here 
a knife that could cut our knot indeed ? 
“Why, when I lived in Jamesfield we 
had a splendid Doreas Society,”’ quickly 
put in Miss Pease, ‘‘and we had no presi- 
dent at all. Everything was in the hands 
of a committee, and it worked splendidly.” 
‘““Why need we have a president, then ? 
Mrs. Emerson, wouldn’t you be one of 
three to manage the society ?”’ 
“We could do so,’’ mused Miss Brown, 
slowly. ‘‘We have no constitution.” 
Glorious thought! If a president was 
not essential we were saved, for every- 
thing else we had to make us respected 
and useful. There sat our treasurer with 
her bank-book. There lay a. whole piece 
of muslin to be made into garments, and 
once rid of this incubus of the presiden- 
tial problem we felt we could work like 
bees. In ten minutes we were organized. 


“Mrs. Emerson was chairman of the new 


committee, and Miss Eldredge and Mrs. 
Pinkham would be her worthy allies. All 
power was vested in this trium-feminate. 
Ina trice we did away with all rules of 
procedure, laws or by-laws, and gladly 
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agreed that whatever the committee 
might commit we would stand by. The 
unanimity with which this change was 
made was the more surprising because, as 
I have before intimated, we had but re- 
cently become imbued—or supposed we 
had become so—with the spirit of parlia- 
mentary law. <A recent lecturer before 
the Woman’s Club of Myetown had con- 
vinced us of the pressing need of greater 
regularity. And now what was to be- 
come of all our boasted learning? As 
one woman we flung it to the winds. Of 
all our officers we retained but one—the 
treasurer. In the hour of our need our 
rules of debate had proved of no avail, 
and we have never thought it best to re- 
turn to them. 

It may be, I sincerely hope it is the 
fact, that no similar society has ever been 
placed in so awkward a predicament as 
ours, but if any should be unhappily so 
situated let me, out of our own experi- 
ence, offer to women about to elect a 
presiding oflicer the celebrated advice of 
Punch to those about to marry—* Don’t!” 


Meg Speaks Her Mind 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


‘* Elizabeth King coming to our school! 
I don’t believe it!’ exclaimed Mary Mor- 
ris, glancing contemptuously at the little 
unpainted schoolhouse. 

“Well, you needn’t, but it’s true, just. 
the same,” replied Lizzie Sayles. ‘“‘My 
father was up there this morning with 
vegetables and the cook told him. Eliz- 
abeth King is coming tomorrow morn- 
ing, and you may believe it or not, just as 
you please,” and Lizzie looked around 
triumphantly at the girls standing near. 

“O, my! What will she think of us,” 
said Jane Harlow, glancing down at her 
gingham dress. 

“Do you suppose the coachman will 
bring her to school with the splendid 
black horses ?”’ asked one little girl in an 
awe-stricken voice. 

“No, she’ll come in the pony eart,’’ re- 
plied Lizzy Sayles, with the air that be- 
comes the bearer of important news. 

“Tl tell you one thing,” spoke up 


Mary Morris, “I shall not wear this ging- ~ 


ham dress tomorrow, you may depend 
upon that.” 

“Neither shall I,” exclaimed Jane Har- 
low. 

“Nor I,” “Nor-I,” “ior eigaeeoed: 
several girls at once. 

“What are you going to wear?” asked 
Meg Christian. 

“T think I shall wear my light dress 
with the green ribbons,’ replied Mary 
Morris. ‘You may be sure Elizabeth 
King will wear something nice, and I’m 
not going to be seen in this old ging- 
ham.” , 

“Are you going to wear your best dress 
all the time ?”’ asked Meg, anxiously. 

“T don’t know. I’m very sure I can’t 
wear gingham dresses. I shall ask my 
mother to get me a new one right away.”” 

**So shall I,” said Jane Harlow. 

“Let's all be sure to dress up tomor- 
row,’’ called Mary Morris, as the bell 
rang and the scholars moved towards the 
schoolroom. 

After school, when they separated, they 
reminded each other of the plan which 
they had talked over at recess. “ 't 


forget to wear your best dress tomorrow,” 
7 ae it 
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was the parting call as one after another 
said good-night. : 

Meg Christian was among the first to 
leave the group. 

“Don’t forget, will you, Meg?” called 
Mary Morris. 

Meg didn’t answer. 
troubled expression. 

*O, dear! if I only had more than one 
bestdress,”’ thought Meg. ‘“Ican’t weara 
gingham when all the others are going to 
wear nice dresses. I'll just tease mother. 
Ill promise to be so careful. I'll do any- 
thing if she’ll only let me,”’ and Meg has- 
tened her steps towards home. 

As she reached the last turn of the road 
she decided to save time by climbing the 
wall and going ‘across lots.’’ So she 
stepped down into the bushes that grew 
near the wall. She had just put her foot 
upon the first stone when she heard the 
sound of wheels. Preferring to wait un 
til the team should pass, Meg sat down 
for a moment. It happened to be the 
Kings’ carriage. 

“So you really are going to send Eliza- 
beth to the common school,’ Meg heard 
one of the ladies say. 

“Yes, we are,’’ was the reply. 

“My dear Mrs. King, I can’t see how 
you dare do such a thing.”’ 

“Indeed! Why not? Miss Thayer is a 
very good teacher.”’ 

“Certainly, but think of the rude chil- 
dren Elizabeth will be forced to meet, so 
common and coming from such uncul- 
tured homes.” 

“That may be true,’ Mrs. King replied, 
“but ?— 

Meg didn’t hear any more. Her eyes 
were wide open with amazement. She 
had never dreamed that people could have 
such thoughts about her home and friends. 
She got up and looked across the field at 
her home. There was the old house set 
in a field of golden-rod and asters. The 
wild carrots spread their delicate laces on 
either side of the weather-beaten front 
steps. The woodbine along the stone 
walls glowed scarlet in the sunlight. 
Meg could see her mother sitting by the 
window sewing and father in the field 
near by. Pretty soon her sisters and 
brothers would be coming home, and then 
there would be supper and laughing and 
talking, with mother so happy and father 
proud of them all, and not an unkind 
word -for any one the whole wide world 
over. All this flashed through Meg’s 
mind as she stood there with tears in her 
eyes and burning cheeks, ee of the 
words the woman had used. 

Presently she stamped her foot: “It’s 
not true—not a word true,’ she cried. 
Then the plan that the girls had made 
that afternoon returned to hermind. ‘0, 
dear! I’m afraid it’s a little bit true,’’ she 

said aloud, blushing more and more. Then 
she sat down again and began to think 
very hard indeed. By and by she got up 
and went home. Shesaid nothing to her 
mother about a new dress; she did not 
even ask to wear her best one. 

The ‘next morning Meg wished she 
might stay at home, but she shut her lips 
very tight and started for school walking 
as fast as she could walk. When she 
turned the last corner she saw the girls 
standing in groups about the yard and 
not one everyday dress could she see. 

_ “Why, Meg Christian !” exclaimed the 
girls as soon as she entered the yard, 


Her face wore a 
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“wouldn’t your mother let you wear 
your best dress ?”’ 

“T didn’t ask her,” said Meg, her cour- 
age rising, ‘I couldn’t see any reason for 
dressing up. It isn’t the last day of 
school. It isn’t even Friday eGetnoee 
and my turn to speak, so ’’— 

“Why, Meg Christian, you know very 
well that we planned to dress up because 
Elizabeth King is coming !”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Meg, in a tone of dis- 
gust, “I know all about that, but didn’t 
Kate Miller come here a new scholar 
last week, and did any of us dress up for 
her? And sheis our friend, too. As for 
Elizabeth King, we don’t know her at all. 
For my part,’’ Meg went on, her eyes 
flashing in her excitement. ‘“‘I think it’s 
rude and very common and uncultured, 
to treat a person that we don’t know, 
simply because she has money, better 
than we treat our very own friends. 
Elizabeth King is just as good as we are, 
but ”’— 

‘Sh! There she comes—and she’s walk- 
ing, too. O, my! Look! She has on a 
gingham dress, and it’s made almost ex- 
actly like yours, Meg Christian—well, 
well! and we decked out with these silly 
clothes.” 

“T do hope, Meg Christian, that after 
this you’ll give us the benefit of your 
ideas beforehand.” 

“JT will if I have any,” returned Meg, 
as she started forward to greet the new- 
comer. 


“One, Two, Three” 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 7. — 
And a boy that was half-past three, 
And the way that they played together 

Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go: romping and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 

For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree, 

And the game that they played I’1l tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was hide-and-go-seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it to be— 
With an old, old, old, old lady 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his little sound right knee. 

And he guessed where she was hiding 
In guesses one, two, three. 


“You are in the china closet! ”’ 

He would cry and laugh with glee— 
It wasn’t the china closet, 

But he still had two and three. 


“You are up in papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key,” 

And she said: ‘“‘ You are warm and warmer ; 
But you are not quite right,”’ said she. 


‘Tt can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be— 

So it must be in the clothes press, Gran’ma,’’ 
And he found her with his three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a one and a two and a three. 


And they never had stirred from their places 
Right under the maple tree— 
This old, old, old, old lady 
And the boy with the lame little knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady 
And the boy who was half-past three. 
—H. C. Bunner. 
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Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, 
and the constancy of its beat is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 


Faith and trust and the pledging of our- 
selves to the infinite will and love are 
qualities that cannot be created in us by 
the Almighty as natural forms of our 
inward constitution; they are results of 
the spiritual powers set in opposition to 
hardship, perplexity, sorrow and the sight 
of seeing things seem to drift wrong.— 
Starr King. 


In thy might all things I bear, 
In thy love find bitter sweet, 
And, with all my grief and care, 

Sit in patience at thy feet. 
Let thy merey’s wings be spread 
O’er me, keep me close to thee; 
In the peace thy love doth shed, 
Let me dwell eternally. 
Be my All; in all Ido 
Let me only seek thy will; 
Where the heart to thee is true 
All is peaceful, calm and still. 
—A. H. Francke, 1663-1727. 


When the solemn question arises, Is it 
possible to approach God with things 
which apparently concern only individ- 
uals, when there is a longing for compan- 
ionship and sympathy which earth can- 
not satisfy, listen to the simple and beau- 
tiful message of Christ; interpret God by 
his fatherhood.—A. H. Bradford. 


A sorrow is but the raw material of a 
sympathy waiting to be worked up by 
you into the divinest gift your nature 
can be endowed with, and though it may 
for a time seem to have set you apart 
from the world while it was thick around 
you, it has flung open more widely than 
anything else can the doors that let you 
into the heart of the world.—Sunday 
School Times. 


Much must be borne that it is hard to bear; 
Much must be given away that it were sweet 
to keep ; 
God help us all who need indeed his help, 
And yet I know the Shepherd loves his sheep. 
—Owen Meredith. 


Almigbty One, take from us the fear 
that we are at a great distance from God 
and give us to feel that thou art at our 
tigbt band that we may not be moved. 
We beseech thee to give us such reali= 
zation of thy presence in out lite as sball 
gave us from distrust, as shall deliver 
us from temptation and give us steadi= 
ness of mind, constancy of beart and 
determination of will in all that pertains 
to our lot. fn the morning be our song; 
at eventide be our rest, and may the 
morning and evening alike be doors 
opening upon eternity. dake this bouse 
a bome; make the family a bousebold 
of faith. May the strong minister to 
the weak; may the bealtby give cheery 
service and comfort to the sick; may the 
old be patient with the young and the 
young be reverent to the old. The Lord 
visit us each according to the depth and 
breadth of our painful necessity. Thou 
knowest what we would be, what we 
would bave, what we would do, and we 
lay this before thee in uttered words or 
in silent desire. fHcar us in our prayer 
and send upon us the oly Ghost by 
whose inspiration, energy and comfort 
alone we can understand thy purpose 
and realize thy boly will. Amen. 
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THE RULE OF “‘ THE OTHER GIRLS” 


“OO, no; we do not have kings and queens in 
this country,’ said ten-year-old Alice to a 
group of younger children with whom she was 
playing school and exercising the dear delight 
of an elder by being the teacher. ‘‘We havea 
President in this country, the United States, 
you know, and all the papas and men choose 
him and then when he has been President 
long enough they choose some other man. 
An’ then,’’ she continued, in a tone of superior 
wisdom, ‘‘they get him to make such laws as 
they want and people who have to mind a 
queen, as in England, can’t do that. It is a 
great deal nicer here.” 

The childish talk went on, but the mother of 
Alice, who sat by the window sewing, smiled, 
and then she sighed as a refractory gore of 
the dress she was making would not fall into 
its proper place. While she sewed she thought, 
and these were her thoughts. We do not 
have a queen, to be sure, but we certainly do 
live in a land where the other girls reign. 
Alice must have her dresses gored and trimmed 
thus and thus because the other girls do. She 
must have kid gloves forthe samereason. She 
must have a new pencil-box because hers is 
not like the other girls’. Her coat is a trial to 
her because the other girls wear short jackets. 
The other girls sit up till nine o’clock, and 
why can’t she? And so it is from early morn 
tilldewy eve. The other girls rule. 

“That’s just the way my girls talk and the 
boys, too, for that matter,’’ said Mrs. Easy- 
Going, when the anxious mother questioned 
her. ‘‘I do not see how you are going to help 
it. We do just the same ourselves. Only last 
week I bought a new parlor chair because my 
sister-in-law has one, and she is stylish and 
has things and I want to be likeher. Besides, 
I do not see what harm there is in it, any way. 
It is a good thing to want to be in fashion. 
People will not think you are anybody unless 
you do as they do. You can’t get along in 
work or pleasure if you stick your elbows out 
and won’t follow the crowd.” 

“But what is to become of independence 
and strength of character if even the little 
people are going to be ruled by some one else! ”’ 

“QO, that’s owing to your country bringing 
up! I guess character does not depend on 
wearing things that your neighbors wouldn’t. 
I always make my girls’ dresses in the latest 
style and get them everything that their 
friends have. They want it and it is easier 
than arguing the matter, and when they can’t 
have things, why they have to go without. 
That’s all!’ 

“ Does it not make them unhappy? Would 
it not be better to teach them that they can be 
happy if they do not dress as other girls do? 
Besides, there is the example to yet other girls 
whose poverty makes it impossible for them 
to keep up. Think how miserable they must 
be.” 

“T cannot bother with that. I take care of 
my children and buy them the best things I 
can, If I can pay for them that is my con- 
eern.”’ 

Consultation did not throw any light on the 
situation and Alice’s mother was left to solve 
the question herself. How far should the 
other girls’ tastes, habits and plans rule her 
own daughter? How should she teach her to 
see and follow the narrow line of reasonable 
personal independence? How help her to be 
happy when not like the other girls? And 
Alice’s father said she had attempted quite a 
complicated problem which would need daily 
solving. AGNES B. ORMSBER. 


A REPLY TO “ YOUNG MOTHER”’ 


The request in your issue of Oct. 14 for a 
list of books suitable for a child’s library in- 


terests me much, and I venture to send inthe . 


names of a few I have proved. May I saya 
prefatory word of suggestion? If the mother 
reads to her children, they will enjoy and 
digest much that would otherwise be incom- 
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prehensible to them. In this way a book 
which, if read by the child, would be utterly 
uninteresting becomes a delight when mother 
skims over the hard words easily, and though 
she often substitutes an easy word or phrase 
or omits judiciously the child is unconscious 
of this, and the result is enjoyable. Let us 
never lose sight of the idea of cultivating a 
child’s taste. Give him carefully selected 
literature suited to his comprehension and 
disposition. One child is too imaginative; he 
should gradually be led to be interested in the 
real world. Another wants nothing but what 
is true, and needs the imagination stimulated. 
Give variety, and constantly lead to something 
higher and better. 

Beginning with Biblical works for young 
children, I would like to recommend: Little 
Folks’ Bible Gallery, by Jennie B. Merrill; 
four volumes, by Mrs. M. E. Walker, in wordse 
of one syllable: From Creation to Moses, 
From Joshua to Daniel, From the Crib to the 
Cross, Pilgrim’s Progress; The Child’s Life of 
Christ [Cassell Pub. Co.]. To interest them 
in missionary work, purchase such books as 
the Life of John G. Paton, told for young 
folks, and the bright little missionary maga- 
zine of the W. B. M., The Day Spring. 

For nature studies I would suggest: Story- 
land of the Stars, by M. L. Pratt; How to 
Find the Stars, by E. E. Hale; Overhead, by 
H. M. Kieffer. A Guide to Find the Names 
of All Wild Growing Trees and Shrubs of 
New England by Their Leaves [Milton Brad- 
ley]. 

Geography is presented in a delightful way 
in Seven Little Sisters, followed by Our 
World Reader, both published by Ginn & Co. 
Of interesting books on history there is no 
end, beginning with Ten Little Boys on the 
Road from Long Ago Till Now [Ginn], How 
New England Was Made, and Captain John 
Smith and the, Princess Pocahontas, both by 
Frances A. Humphrey, and First Book in 
American History, Edward Eggleston. Then 
in large type and words of one syllable are 
such books as Our Naval Heroes, Life of Gen- 
eral Grant, Life of General Sheridan, ete. 
Older children will enjoy Among the Camps, 
by T. N. Page, Boys of ’76, Boys of ’61 and 
others by C. C. Coffin, Bullet and Shell, by 
G. F. Williams, The Blue Jacket Series, 
What a Boy Saw in the Army, by J. B. 
Young. As the children progress in history 
they will be interested in Scott. English his- 
tory may begin with Robin Hood, child’s edi- 
tion of Napoleon for French history, etc. 

To teach a love for animals I would recom- 
mend Black Beauty, Beautiful Joe, and Letters 
The science of common things, 
such as making bread, printing papers, mak- 
ing cotton cloth, etc., is set forth in Talks by 
Uncle Lawrence. To stimulate the imagina- 
tion may be mentioned: King of the Golden 
River, by Ruskin; How the Rain Sprites Were 
Freed, Kingsley’s Water Babies, Kingdom of 
Coins, Alice in Wonderland, Thro’ the Look- 
ing-glass, Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book, Swiss Family Robinson, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Kipling’s Jungle Books. Whole- 
some stories of adventure are found in Coop- 
er’s Leather Stocking and Sea Tales. 


All children like to read stories. But stories 
are the sweets of our mental existence, and 
only a few of the best and greatest have in 
them the elements which will lead to a strong 
and vigorous mind growth. Constant feeding 
upon light literature, however good that liter- 
ature may be in itself, will debilitate and cor- 
rupt the mental appetite of the child much 
the same as an unrestrained indulgence in jam 
and preserves will undermine and destroy his 
physical health.—James Baldwin. 


It hurts the mind to work poorly and it helps 
the mind forever to do the least thing to the 
best.—Timothy Otis Paine. 
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Waymarks for Women 


We shall look forward with interest to full 
reports of the recent meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Nashville, 
Tenn. The home has its share in the program, 
as one out of three mornings was devoted to 
papers on mother and child study. 


It is officially stated that there are in Ger- 
many three women employed as chimney 
sweeps, thirty-five as slaters, seven as gun- 
smiths, 147 as coppersmiths, 379 as farriers and 
nailers, 309 as masons, eight as stone cutters 
and 2,000 in marble, stone and slate quarries. 


St. Louis women are not to be outdone by 
Chicago. It is said that a committee repre- 
senting the Women’s Equal Suffrage Club has 
called upon the street commissioner of St. 
Louis to demand the appointment of women 
as street inspectors, and that he agreed that 
ten out of forty inspectors appointed by him 
should be women. 


It is significant of the growth of the club 
movement that a periodical especially de- 
voted to women’s clubs has sprung up in Bos- 
ton. The first number of The Club Woman 
promises well for future issues, and the field 
is by no means a limited one, owing to the 
wide range of interests which the women’s 
organizations represent. 


Miss Z. A. Adams, a New York kindergart- 
ner, has started an enterprise in connection 
with the kindergarten at the Metropolitan 
Temple which has an important bearing on the 
home. This is a training school or class for 
nursemaids. The course of study includes 
kindergarten methods of amusing children 
and instruction in hygiene and simple sanita- 
tion. 


Dr. Hii King Eng, the first Chinese woman 
to graduate from an American medical col- 
lege, has just been honored by the appoint- 
ment as first physician in Li Hung Chang’s 
private household—an office which, it is need- 
less to say, has never before been given to a 
woman. Miss Eng’s grandfather’s family 
were among the earliest Chinese converts to 
Christianity, and this talented young woman 
has been practicing missionary physician in 
Foo Chow. 


Massachusetts Daughters of the Revoiution 
have rendered public service in preserving 
and restoring two historic houses. The John 
Adams Chapter of Quincey has been fortunate 
enough to secure the old John Adams house 
as a home. It has been restored to its condi- 
tion as a country farmhouse of the colonial 
period. The occasion was celebrated by the 
ceremony of the hanging of the crane and an 
old-fashioned New England dinner. On the 
same day the Lexington Chapter united with 
the Lexington Historical Society in the cele- 
bration of the opening of the old Hancock- 
Clark house. 


“T wish to say 
that I use and re- 
commend one, and 
only one, baking 
powder, and that 


is Cleveland’s.” 


MARION HARLAND, 


Author “Common Sense in 
the Household.” 
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_ The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORN ER- 
ERS: This is not 
“Captain Joshua. 
Slocum,’ but it 
may represent 
lartaony ae Taye ye 
tial answer 
which can 
now be 
made to 
the Mis- 
souri lady’s 
question 
(in the Cor- 
ner of July 15) as to the date of his sail- 
ing and what had become of him. He 
started from East Boston, April 24, 1895, 
on his little sloop, the Spray, forty-five 
feet long, and sailed from Gloucester on 
the following May 8, entirely alone— 
without even a dog or cat to keep him 
company. The accounts I have seen say 
that he reached Gibraltar in August, 
1895, about ninety days after his embarka- 
tion. A year later, in 1896, he was heard 
from in Sidney, New South Wales, where 
he mentioned among other little incidents 
of his lonely voyage the colliding with an 
immense tidal wave off the coast of Pata- 
gonia. Fortunately he saw it in time to 
lower the sails and jump aloft. 

Early in 1897 he was again reported as 
being in Australia, as encountering a 
large shark—and killing it. And now a 
Cornerer has brought me a clipping which 
says that he arrived at Mauritius, Sept. 
21, on his homeward voyage. (I suppose 
you know that Mauritius, or ‘the Mauri- 
tius,”’ as sailors call it—do you know why ? 
—is the same as the Isle of France in the 
Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar. Some 
of you know about that island from the 
stamps in your collection, others perhaps 
as the scene of the once famous tale of 
Paul and Virginia. You will have to go 
back as far as your grandfathers and 
grandmothers to hear the story—sadder 
and truer than fiction—of Harriet Newell, 
the early American missionary, who died 
on the Isle of France.) Capt. Slocum’s 
course must have been a strange one, ac- 
cording to the above notes—perhaps he 
went through the Suez Canal. 

If he did not visit that canal, the young 
traveler from whom I have just received 
the following letter did. His experience 
is much more valuable than that of 
months of solitary sailing on a solitary 
ocean—and he knows how to describe it 
too. Itis very kind of him to share with 
us these incidents of his travel. I will 
say that he is an American student who 
has been spending a year in teaching ata 
missionary station in Turkey: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Our old Dutch tub goes 
wobbling along toward New York at the rate 
of ten knots an hour, so I will kill a part of 
the time that hangs so heavily on my hands 
by writing you. ... There was almost noth- 
ing to break the monotony of my life in Tur- 
key, except the frequent scares about massa- 
eres. Since no harm came to us from these 
seares, I’m glad I went through them, for 
now I have a more vivid idea of how it feels 
to live under a government by massacre. I 
found the usual hodge-podge of races, from 
Afghans to Greeks, the Eastern combination 
of dirt and picturesqueness, plenty of street 
dogs and very little civilization. 

. .. The ehief of police of the port from 
which we sailed, sleek, sly and sixty, made a 
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little fuss about our passports in the hope of 
abaksheesh. We got off just the same with- 
out being cheated, and in due time were swel- 
tering at the coaling station of Port Said at 
the mouth of the Suez Canal. Leaving the 
party, I took the train for Cairo and reached 
the Khedival Hotel there at midnight. At 
3.30 next morning the dusky face of Abdallah 
showed itself at the door to wake me, a guide 
and I jumped on little gray donkeys, and we 
went pitty-patting over the ten-mile road 
which leads to the Pyramids. The Cairo don- 
keys must be the aristocracy of donkeydom. 
Mine, which the donkey boy promptly named 
Yankee Doodle, had an incredible amount of 
spirit. We met any number of fellaheen 
(peasants) in long blue shirts and white tnr- 
bans, swaying gracefully backward and for- 
ward to suit the gait of their gawky camels 
loaded with produce for the City of the Ca- 
liphs. 

At about six o’clock I was sitting, a pretty 
tired boy, on the square top of ancient Cheops, 
the largest of the three pyramids, watching 
the African sun rise and gild the river, the 
fields, the monuments and the deserts of the 
old, old country of the Nile. Then the noisy 
Arabs and I went hopping down the forty- 
inch steps of the huge. pile, after which we 
went to see the Sphinx. There is something 
very somber about these monuments on the 
edge of the desert, as if something of the great 
sum of suffering of the tens of thousands of 
forced laborers who built them had sunk into 
the stone. But perhaps that was only a fancy 
suggested by the famished condition of a silly 
fellow who started on a twenty-mile excursion 
without any breakfast. 

Atten o’clock in the evening I took the train 
for Alexandria. My guide had cheated me to 
the tune of several franes, and on the whole 
seemed one of the greatest rascals that ever 
dwelt in the land of Egypt. But he knew the 
other branches of his business also, and showed 
me aboutall one could see in Cairo in one day. 
Among other places, he took me to the famous 
Boulak Museum of old Egyptian curiosities. 
It’s a place to dream in. The mummy of Pha- 
raoh the Oppressor interested me especially. 
The passing of 4,000 years has not softened 
the haughty expression of his eagle-like face. 
And one could faney with what disdain the 
proud shade of the monarch, returning at the 
last day, as his priests foretold, to take pos- 
session of his body, would spurn his poor, 
shriveled-up mummy so long exhibited in a 
labeled glass case to the descendants of the 
northern barbarians at four piastres a head. 
My train rattled into Alexandria early in the 
morning, and I went straight to the ship I had 
left at Port Said. One of the first things I did 
that afternoon was to make up for lost time— 
I slept more than fourteen hours. c. B. E. 


It is along step from the pyramids of 
Egypt to the cliffs of Labrador, but I 
promised you last week letters from our 
boys at Battle Harbor, and here they are: 


Aukshenai dear Mr. Martin Thank you 
very much for the magic box and the «book 
Sister is taking care of the other presents for 
me_ I give cards to the other little boys I can 
walk about on crutches all day. Mr. J tell 
me about you I like to see you here your card 
is over my cot I like two Hospitals I am 
sorry Doctor Grenfell not here Aukshenai 
Mr. Martin. GABRIEL PoMIUK. 


The electric box and the picture scrap- 
book were the presents sent him through 
Mr. J., as noted in the Corner for May 20. 
By “two Hospitals” I think he means 
that he likes this hospital at Battle Har- 
bor as well as his former home at Indian 
Harbor (much farther “down to the 
Nor’aid”’), for Sister Williams writes: 

... The poor little fellow did not at first 
like the transfer to Battle Harbor. Some- 
times I found him erying about it. Dr. Gren- 
fell wrote him a letter in which he said he did 


not like little boys who cried and there was no 
more crying until the morning I left [to return 


to Indian Harbor]. Then I found him hidden 
under the bedeclothes, having a good ery. To 
remind him of Dr. Grenfell was enough. 
When we were going he was looking out of 
the window with flag in hand. He put his 
hand over his shoulder and held mine tightly, 
but would not let me see his face—he was so 
brave! ... Ido not think he should have too 
many things for himself. We do not wish him 
to grow up selfish and to expect people to send 
him things. If he has had two things alike 
I have remarked about other boys not haying 
one. A boy came into the hospital one day 
and Gabriel asked him if he had a boat. Later 
on I saw the boy leaving the hospital with one 
of G.’s boats. 


That is a little hint to children—of all 
ages!—who do not live in shore hospitals. 
And now here is the letter from Tommy, 
the boy whose picture was given with 
Pomiuk’s in the Corner of Sept. 9: 


My Dear Mr. Martin Thank you very much 
for your letter I was glad to get him I have 
a bear playing a fiddle JI am twelve years old 
Mr. Pitcher comes to teach me and’ Gabriel to 
read and write Gabrielis out of doors today 

from Tommy. 


Ido not suppose Tommy has a live polar 
bear or a live violin, but a toy ora picture. 
Miss W. tells us further about him: 


His home is on an island about a mile from 
Battle. He has spinal disease; both legs are 
completely paralyzed; he is much deformed, 
but has a sweet little face. He was admitted 
in the fall of 1895. He is quite a companion 
for our boy Gabriel. They had only one quar- 
rel through the winter and that was about as 
to which was the worse—each thought himself 
worse than the other. G. could not walk with 
his crutches till spring; now he goes well 
with them. He has grown, and is so fat! 


Unfortunately I missed seeing the Ks- 
kimo children on the Arctic Hope. In 
place of them I ran afoul of a family of 
Cornerers at the Union Station just home 
from their vacation in the old Granite 
State—tired, but happy! 

And now, while I was copying the above 
hospital boys’ letters, a gentleman who 
had once been on a scientific expedition to 
the North called (with his lame, bright 
Corner boy) and had this interesting 
question—whether the language of our 
Atlantic Eskimo was the same as those 
on the Pacific coast. The words cer- 
tainly look and sound much alike, and 
would seem to show a common origin 
across Bering’s Straits—somewhere in 
Kamschatka, perhaps. Here are a few 
names from Lieutenant Peary’s party of 
natives whom he brought in the Hope: 
Nooktah (son of Kooloo-toonah); his wife, 
Ah-tung-ah-nubo-soah (meaning old boot 
sole); Kessuh (wood), nine years old; 
Ah-we-ah, or little walrus, his daughter; 
a young man, Wee-shak-up-si. I do not 
know the meaning of this latter name, 
but perhaps his parents gave it to him in 
connection with some early shaking-up 
administered to him! The reporter’s ac- 
count from which I take these was a little 
mixed, but I think Kessuh (wood) is a 
boy; at any rate, one of the vacation boys 
I met at the station said his name was— 
as I understood it—Hard-wood, and we 
decided that he ought to be as sturdy as 
oak and sweet as sugar-maple! Klondike 
travelers (I hope none of our Cornerers 
have gone there) can compare these words 
with Alaskan boys’ names. 
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Oregon’s State Gathering 


Last year when Riverside Church, Hood 
River, invited the association for 1897, it 
seemed as if a struggling home mission church 
of less than fifty members was assuming a 
good deal. The sequel has shown that they 
knew whereof they spoke, and those in at- 
tendance—eighty-five in all, twenty-four be- 
ing ministers, the remainder delegates repre- 
senting thirty churches out of sixty—will 
cheerfully testify that the entertainment was 
all that could be desired. 

Hood River is located at the foot of the 
valley of the same name in the center of the 
Caseade range. The valley has a population 
of nearly 2,000, with more and better school 
buildings than can be found to serve the same 
population in any other part of the State, and 
without a saloon of any kind. Mount Hood is 
on the south and Mount Adams on the north, 
each twenty-five miles distant, with the gorge 
of the Columbia cutting the range.in twain. 
With all that is beautiful in stream, crag, cat- 
aract and cascade, it may readily be seen that 
a trip to Hood River—by boat from Portland 
eighty-five miles and rail sixty-five miles—is 
an experience never to be forgotten. Let this 
thought grow for the benefit of the National 
Council of 1898. 

The sermon by Rey. A. W. Ackerman was 
a strong presentation of the fact that God has 
an inheritance, and that his laws for the de- 
velopment of his kingdom are mainly along 
three lines—evangelization, education and edi- 
fication. The sermon was strongly suggestive 
of what proved to be the earnest desire on 
the part of those attending—a greater infilling 
of the Holy Spirit. 

After organization, with Rey. A. W. Acker- 
man moderator and Rey. E. 8. Bollinger clerk, 
the regular program was taken up, the princi- 
pal topics being: The Spirit-Filled Life, a re- 
view of the Keswick Movement, by Rev. W. 
C, Kantner; What May the Pastor Reasona- 
bly Expect from His People? by Rey. E. P. 
Childs; What May the People Reasonably 
Expect from Theft Pastor? by Mr. D. D. Oli- 
phant; Is the Church Adapting Itself to the 
Changed Condition of Modern Times? by Rey. 
W. C. Curtis; and Systematic and Proportion- 
ate Beneficence, by Rev. E. S. Bollinger: All 
drew -forth spirited discussion, particularly 
the first and fourth, the latter being peculiarly 
vigorous in criticism of many of the so-called 
new methods of church work. Back to Christ 
was the keynote of this paper, which was al- 
-most the universal sentiment of the associa- 
tion. 

Reports of standing committees on the Ore- 
gon H. M-S.temperance, Christian Endeavor, 
foreign missions, Pacific University, and Sun- 
day schools were given, each provoking dis- 
cussion, which added largely to the stock of 
interest and information concerning these sub- 
jects. The hours devoted to the Oregon Wom- 
an’s H. M. U. and the Oregon Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific kept the full 
strength of the association present. At the 
first Mrs. Washington Choate’s paper, A New 
Departure, was read, in addition to a Review 
of the Year’s Work ; and at the last How Shall 
We Make Our Work More Effective? was pre- 
sented in a forceful way by Mrs. E. M. H. 
Thorne, one of the most efficient local work- 
ers. The union had raised $605 cash and $245 
in missionary boxes; the Woman’s Board $401, 
more than was pledged for the year by $76, a 
result due to the untiring efforts of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. B. Gray. 

H. M. Superintendent Clapp’s report showed 
that the lack of funds compelled the withdrawal 
of all aid from eighteen of the fifty-four mis- 
sion churches, yet twenty-six missionaries 
supplied forty-seven churches regularly, be- 
sides numerous out-stations. In the mission 
churches 364 new members were added, 310 on 
confession. The six self-supporting churches 
have had heavy burdens of their own, but 
have uniformly responded to all appeals for 
aid. 
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Mr. Ackerman, as chairman of the local 
committee of the National Council, emphasized 
its importance and urged attendance from all 
parts of the State, so that the largest benefit 
from the council’s presence next July may be 
received. The closing evening was note- 
worthy on account of the three able addresses 
given: The Pilgrim Church; Its Polity, Rev. 
Austin Rice; Its Fruits, Mr. J. T. Whalley ; 
Its Future, Rev. R. W. Farquhar. 

Next year will be notable in the annals of 
Pacific coast Congregationalism, being the 
semi-centennial of home mission work by Dr. 
Atkinson at Oregon City and of the organiza- 
tion of the association and the beginning of 
Pacifie University at Forest Grove. The cele- 
bration of these events will form a part of the 
association’s program next year as soon as 
possible after the adjournment of the National 
Council. G. H. H. 


From Canada 

The College Opening 

October, always interesting because of de- 
nominational gatherings, has been specially 
so this year. ‘The first meeting was the open- 
ing of the college at Montreal, when the new 
principal, Rev. J. H. George, D. D., late of St. 
Louis, Mo., was inaugurated under most 
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encouraging auspices. Assembly Hall was 
thronged and very cordial were the addresses 
of welcome on behalf of the college directors, 
the alumni, the city, McGill University and 
other theological colleges. The address of Dr. 
George was appreciative of his kind reception 
and replete with bright hopes for the future of 
the college. And there are good reasons for 
these bright hopes, since with the present era 
$25,000 are already promised for the endowment 
fund, $15,000 of which are pledged by one of 
the directors, Mr. S. H. C. Miner of Granby. 
The course of study is also extended and 
among the new lecturers is announced Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago. 

The new principal is Canadian born, is a gold 
medalist graduate of Victoria University and 
also a doctor of philosophy from Boston Uni- 
versity. He had a successful pastorate at Belle- 
ville, Ont., after which he was ealled in 1891 
by the First Church, St. Louis. In Dr. George 
the Montreal college receives a principal in 
the full vigor of manhood, who comes with a 
rich and varied experience in the United States 
and Canada to be the worthy successor of Drs. 
Lillie, Wilkes, Stevenson and Barbour. 


Various Associations 4 ~*~ 

The Quebec Association met the next week 
at Danville, a beautiful village about 100 miles 
from Montreal. Prominent topics were: Diffi- 
culties, Encouragements. Bible Jewels Lately 
Found was a subject which brought from the 
members some of the most helpful thoughts of 
recent Bible study. The college and mission- 
ary societies received earnest discussion at 
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the hands of Dr. Evans and others, and the 
association throughout was a most helpful in- 
centive to the fall and winter’s work of the 
churches. 

The Ontario Western Association came one 
day later at Embro, a strong rural church 
some few miles from Woodstock. Encour- 
aging reports were given from the churches, 
denominational subjects were discussed, and 
interesting letters from Rey. W. T. Currie of 
West Central Africa were read. An able as- 
sociation sermon was preached by Rev. J. W. 
Pedley of London, and addresses weredelivered 
by Rev. Dr. Beavis of Hamilton on The Reli- 
gious Forces of Canada, Rey. J. K. Unsworth 
of Scotland on Seedtime and. Harvest and 
Rey. W. H. A. Claris of London on Congrega- 
tional Ideals. : 

Toronto District Association gathered at 
Alton a few days later. A helpful Bible read- 
ing by Rey. T. B. Hyde on The Old Paths 
preceded an uplifting communion service, at 
which the pastor of the church, Rey. George 
Extence, presided. In the evening the asso- 
ciation united in the celebration of the Har- 
vest Home of the Alton church, when, in ad- 
dition to excellent vocal and orchestral music, 
addresses were delivered by Rey. Messrs. 
A. M. Lennox, C. E. Bolton, R. A. Bolton 
and J. P. Gerrie. \ 


Here and There 

Apart from these general gatherings are 
different matters of special interest to indi- 
vidual churches. Great audiences throng 
Bond Street, Toronto, since the coming of 
Rev. Morgan Wood from Detroit. Yarmouth, 
N. S., too, is very happily settled with Rev. 
E. E. Braithwaite, late of Chicago University. 
At Edgar Mr. Thomas Leggette has lately 
been ordained, and is doing good-qyork with 
these three churches. The Northern, Church, 
Toronto, has recently had the privilege, 
through a large and representative council, 
of ordaining one of its members, Mr. A. R. 
Saunders, for foreign mission work in China. 
At Paris a very handsome pipe organ has just 
been built, while Broadview Avenue, Toronto, 
has also found it necessary to purchase a new 
vocalion, which makes a very useful and or- 
namental addition to the church furniture. 
Some vacancies have occurred, but a general 
survey shows promise of a good season’s 
work. J.-P¥'G: 


Education 


— Yankton College has opened with a 
good attendance, 160 students having been en- 
rolled. <A director of physical eulture for 
young ladies has been secured with funds 
raised for that purpose by the Y. W. C. A. of 
the college. President Warren will devote 
most of the year to financial work in the 
East. His address will be 37 Stebbins Street, 
Springfield, Mass. hs it 


— Hampton (Va.) Institute has opened 
its thirtieth year with an attendance of 
about 1,000. A new building for teaching 
agricultural and domestic science is in process 
of erection, to cost between $50,000 and $60,- 
000, of which $35,000 have already been sub- 
scribed. The work to be done in it aims to 
improve the land and the colored people on the 
land. Hampton has done more for the Ne- 
groes of the South than can be estimated. Its 
influence is increasing every year, till it has 
become one of the recognized national philan- 
thropic forces for the practical improvement 
of a race. The reports of the Negro confer- 
ence, held at the institute last July, as given 
in the Southern Workman, illustrate the wide 
extent to which the work of this school is ad- 
vancing the practical ability and manliness of 
the Negro. Hampton’s work for the Indian 
is of the same character, only, of course, more 
limited for want of material. Yet there are 
about 140 Indians connected with the school, 
forty of whom are new students, mostly from 


Western tribes. Hampton has a noble record, 
and is making it nobler every year, 


» 
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Acts 28: 1-16 


Paul in Melita and Rome 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Men who devote their lives to build up the 
kingdom of God look for providential help. 
When they find reverses they see in these also 
opportunities for service. Luke so tells the 
story of Paul’s shipwreck as to make it a 
means by which the whole Christian world 
better understands his character and work. 
The apparent disaster has become a perma- 
nent blessing. But in the events which fol- 
lowed he sees and chronicles evidences of 
God’s special care in bringing his servants to 
fulfill his purpose. These evidences are seen 
in: 

I. Paul’s reception at Melita. 

there: 

' 1. Unexpected kindness. The Jews were 
God’s favored: people. But they had with 
hate and malice driven out of their borders 
one who sought to make them know God 
more perfectly. These heathen showed hu- 
manity to strangers. . Paul was surprised. 
It was ‘‘no common kindness.’’ If he had 
been expounding the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity, would he not have taken the Jews for ex- 
amples in contrast with these heathen? The- 
ological doctrine has often been shaped by 
prejudice. When Columbus discovered. Amer- 
ica he found an attractive and winsome race. 
Writing home to the king of Spain he said, 
“They love their neighbors as themselves. 
Their talk is ever sweet and gentle. Their 
manners are decorous and praiseworthy.’’ 
Yet these people were so persistently and 
outrageously abused by those who bore the 
Christian name that they learned retaliation 
in kind, and in time it came to be said of them 
by Christians, ‘‘ There is no good Indian but 
a dead one.’’ So Christians have sometimes 
come to judge not only heathen, but all man- 
kind, as totally depraved. Yet worthy quali- 
ties are still often found in unexpected quar- 
ters. 

2. Unexpected opportunities. Paul went at 
once to work like the rest of the soldiers and 
sailors to take wise advantage of the kindness 
of the natives and make the shipwrecked 
company more comfortable. When the viper 
erawled out from the bundle of sticks he car- 
ried and fastened on his hand, the natives 
thought God was pursuing him for crimes he 
had committed. When they saw that he was 
unharmed they coneluded that the viper came 
out without being sent by God, and that God 
protected Paul from harm because he was so 
good, himself a god. 

The chief man on the island entertained 
them, and Paul healed his sick father. When 
this act became known, all the rest of the peo- 
ple who had ailments came to Paul and were 
eured. If any would argue from this that a 
missionary should practice divine healing, 
the following facts are suggested : 

There is no evidence that Paul demanded 
any peculiar faith on the part of the sick. 
‘All who came were healed. Paul himself had 
great faith, but had not been able to effect the 
cure of his own illness, though he had prayed 
earnestly for it [2 Cor. 12: 7-9]. He chose a 
physician ’to be his companion and kept him 
with him in his journeys. He had to leave 
one of his most loved companions sick at 
Miletus [2 Tim. 4: 20]. As it seems to me, 
these special powers of healing were given to 
Paul as opportunities to win a hearing for his 
gospel, and no doubt he spread it through all 
the island. The true servant of Jesus Christ 
seeks to turn all events to account to bring 

_men to accept his Master as theirs. 

IL. Paul’s welcome at Rome. After three 
months in Melita the company found a vessel 
going to Italy and took passage in her. Paul 
landed in a new country far from home. He 
left the ship at Puteoli, in the bay of Naples, 
and found brethren there. The gospel had 
sone before him. His work had been greater 
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He found 


. Rom. 16: 1-16. 
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than he had estimated. How it must have put 
heart into him! Perhaps the greatest experi- 
ence the faithful Christian can have is to dis- 
cover that his work has multiplied beyond his 
knowledge through the grace of God. _ We 
only sow the seed. The rain and sun and 
tempered air—yes, and the life-giving power 
also, come from the senior partner in our 
work, who takes the chief responsibility. It 
was through such experiences that the apostle 
learned to say, We are fellow-workers with 
God. 

The Appian Way, over which Paul and his 
friends traveled, may still be traced. There, 
too, is the Market of Appius, a long day’s 
journey from Rome, whither Christians came 
to greet the great apostle. A list of those who 
had long been his personal friends is given in 
He was already known in the 
world’s capital. The conquest of the nations 
for Christ was well advanced. The new im- 
pulses which came to Paul at the Market of 
Appius and the Three Taverns show what 
Christians can do for one another by standing 
together. In many a prayer meeting great 
souls have waited, depressed, while those who 
might have put heart into them for great serv- 
ice have stayed at home. I hardly know an 
experience of travel more rich than to stand 


over the very spot, in the ruins of the palace | 


of the Roman emperors; where Paul once 
stood and made his. appeal to Cesar. Per- 
haps he would not have found courage to do it 
and to endure what followed had not the meet- 
ing with the brethren when he came toward 
the city inspired him to thank God and take 
courage. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 31-Nov.6: The Model Prayer. 
Matt. 26: 36-42; Luke 11: 1-13. 
Fellowship. Worship. Petition. 
{See prayer meeting editorial.] 


‘Christian. Endeavor Notes 


In a great revival in Burmah, which has power- 
fully stirred Rangoon, there have been more than 
200 converts among the young people, and 15 C. E. 
Societies are springing into life as a result. 

A society at Montclair Heights, N. J., started a 
year ago with nine members. The meetings have 
been sustained since then, Sunday services have 
been held regularly and lately a church was organ- 
ized. 

At the Quebee convention a call for the show of 
hands proved that about half of the delegates are 
giving one-tenth, and that the number of those hay- 
ing family worship in their homes is nearly twice as 
large as the number of those that had family wor- 
ship in their homes during childhood. One of the 
fruitful open parliaments had for its topic, “‘ What 
we have not done.” 


The Virginia Endeavorers at their convention 
passed resolutions in favor of better citizenship, 
temperance education, the defense of the Lord’s 
Day, systematic Bible study and proportionate giv- 
ing of time and money to God. At the consecration 
meeting conducted by Dr. Clark many pledged to 
observe the “quiet hour’? and to study the Bible 
more thoroughly. An excellent meeting was held 
on a vessel in the Norfolk navy yard. 


"New Jersey’s convention surpassed all previous 
ones in all respects, the number of delegates regis- 
tering being about 4,300. Dr. Clark was present 
and exhibited a banner from Bengal, a claw from 
the tiger that nearly killed Rey. Andrew Murray, 
and William Carey’s shoemaker’s hammer, which 
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attracted a great amount of attention. Among 
other speakers from outside the State were Rey. 
W. G. Puddefoot, Pres. M. E. Gates of Amherst, 
Rey. J. W. Chapman, D. D., and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth. Encouraging reports were received from - 
the societies, and it was found that the contribu- 
tions of the Juniors for missions during the year 
have amounted to about $6,000. 


The Pennsylvania State union celebrated its 10th 
anniversary this year, and the convention was held 
at Easton, where the union was organized and the 
first convention was held. At one session there 
was a review of the 10 years’ history, and many of 
those present at the first convention took part. 
When thé State organization was formed there 
were 92 societies. Now, including the Juniors, 
Pennsylvania’s societies number 4,496, There has 
been a gain of 400 societies during the past year, 
and a marked advance in the amount given. The 
State union isjin a prosperous condition financially, 
the excursion to San Francisco haying added to its 
treasury. Many strong speakers were on the pro- 
gram and the addresses were marked by unusual 
depth and earnestness. The public schools closed 
for the day when the Junior rally was held and the 
Juniors marched to the Opera House, which was 
filled. At the same time on the campus of Lafayette 
College an open air meeting was held, which was in 
charge of the president of the college. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


TMUISSIONARY STATESMEN 


THE BROADER SERVICE OF MISSIONARIES. THEIR 
SHAREIN NATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS. STATESMEN- 
LIKE MEN. MACKAY OF UGANDA, DAVID LIVING- 
STONE, CYRUS HAMLIN, TITUS COAN, WILLIAM DUN- 
CAN, WILLIAM CAREY, PETER PARKER, 8. WELLS 
WILLIAMS, H. 0, DWIGHT, MARCUS WHITMAN, 


(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s mis- 
sionary topic for November.) 

In Voltaire’s time diplomatists were de- 
scribed as men who used language to conceal 
their thoughts, and too often in all ages has 
an ambassador considered his business at a 
foreign court to be that of lying for his coun- 
try or, as a Spanish proverb runs, ‘‘ The mouth 
that says yes says no.’ Not in this class, 
however, can be placed the missionary states- 
men, of whom there has been a long and noble 
line, headed by St. Paul of Tarsus, reaching 
on to the modern St. Paul of Uganda, as 
Mackay is called. Surely only a man of far- 
reaching vision, of clear perceptions, of a 
keen comprehension of vital issues, would 
have dared, in the first Christian century, in 
the great centers of heathen life—Antioch, 
Ephesus, Corinth, Rome—to lay the founda- 
tions of a kingdom of righteousness. The 
results to the wide world of the consuming 
desire of Paul and those who believed through 
him to be ambassadors for Christ are inesti- 
mable. Nations have learned that promises 
must be kept, that treaties are sacred until 
their provisions have been fulfilled, and that 
equity and justice must characterize all their 
dealings. Commerce, largely increased by 
Christianity, has changed the relations of na- 
tions to each other, and has developed a freer 
intercourse between them. Under the regen- 
erating influences of the church, states have 
been led to combine to crush out desperate 
wrongs, such as piracy and slavery, and while 
they have not yet succeeded in abolishing war 
its cruelties have been abated. The history 
of colonial administration shows that great 
and permanent reforms have been accom- 
plished by Christian powers. Study, for ex- 
ample, the record of reforms in India and 
New Guinea. 

There have been marked illustrations in all 
the centuries of missionaries who, with zeal, 
genius, marvelous foresight, have been power- 
ful factors in opening pagan lands to civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. Would Canterbury, 
with its hoary cathedral, its quaint St. Mar- 
tin’s Church and Queen Bertha’s Gate, be the 
goal for many a nineteenth century pilgrim; 
would we be heirs of Runnymede and the 
Magna Charta; would the famgus Lambeth 

Jonference been possible last July, if Gregory 
and Augustine had not seen in the white-faced 
captives in the slave market in Rome the rep- 
resentatives of a great people to be brought in 
allegiance both to the cross of Christ and the 
eagles of Rome? Augustine’s mission to Kent 
has been truly called a masterpiece of state- 
craft in its era, because of its selection of a 
center of great influence and importance and 
the ad_ption of wise and efficient methods. 
From that time to the present the annals of 
ehurch history have been starred with the 
names of men who by their labors and leader- 
ship have set in operation magnificent move- 
ments, the results of which are unfathomable. 

Li Hung Chang, in his interview with the 
officials of foreign missionary societies held in 
New York last year, paid a striking compli- 
ment to the missionaries when he said that 
they had not been secret emissaries of diplo-. 
matic schemes and had not sought for pecun- 
iary gain at the hands of his people. Only two 
Americans who have done an influential work 
in China can here be mentioned, Peter Parker 
and S$. Wells Williams. The influences of a 
New England home in Framingham, Mass., 
a collegiate training at Amherst and a medi- 
cal course at Yale fitted Parker for his life in 
China, to which country he sailed in 1834. One 
year after his arrival in Canton he founded 
the Ophthalmic Hospital, which has made his 
name famous and has accomplished great 
things for the Chinese empire, for it was the 
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means of undermining the wall of prejudice 
and overcoming the restrictive policy which 
was hostile to every innovation, commercial, 
political and religious. As in the first year 
over 2,000 patients from many provinces were 
treated, Dr. Parker quickly became the most 
widely known foreigner in China. In addi- 
tionto his medical duties Dr. Parker devoted 
time and effort to diplomatic affairs, endeavor- 
ing in the serious opium troubles that arose 
between England and China to secure an hon- 
orable and amicable settlement. On his return 
to America in 1841 he urged the men in power 
at Washington to send a commissioner to 
China in order that more definite commercial 
relations might be established between the 
two nations. In the fall of 1843 Hon. Caleb 
Cushing was sent to fill this important post 
and Parker was made Chinese secretary. The 
two men in hearty sympathy struggled nobly 
on at the gigantic undertaking of winning first 
recognition and then commercial standing for 
the United States. Most interesting are the 
letters sent to Parker in 1846 by the lieutenant- 
governor of China congratulating him upon 
his appointment as secretary and Chinese 
interpreter to the mission of the United States 
to China. The highest governmental honor 
which he received came in 1855, when he was 
appointed commissioner to China. The spirit 
and ability shown in this office can best be 
learned from the correspondence of the time, 
which will well repay a careful reading. A 
worthy tribute was paid to him at his death, 
in 1888, in these words: ‘‘ His life was asso- 
ciated with the most eminent factors that have 
given shape and direction to many of the great 
modern reformatory movements and many far- 
reaching international affairs.” 

To all students of Chinese history the author 
of the Middle Kingdom must be well known. 
Part of the life of S. Wells Williams in China 
was contemporary with that of Dr. Parker 
and equally important was his work. One 
reached the self-satisfied Chinese through 
medical aid, the other by means of the press, 
for Williams was the first man to set up a 
modern printing press in Canton in1833. In- 
teresting as his great literary work is, his 
diplomatic life is of chief moment here. In 
1857 he accepted the position of Secretary of 
the Legation of the United States and in the 
following year so opportunely aided Mr. Reid 
in his negotiations of a treaty that the reluc- 
tant Chinese commissioners consented to an 
article providing for the toleration of Chris- 
tians and the protection of Chinese converts 
in the empire. Providentially, he learned the 
Japanese language from some shipwrecked 
sailors whom Parker and Williams endeay- 
ored, unsuccessfully, to carry back to their 
island home. The Japanese became inmates 
of Mr. Williams’s home and were converted. 
Fifteen years afterwards he was chosen in- 
terpreter for Commodore Perry, who was on 
his way to Japan with a letter from President 
Filmore to the emperor. On his second visit 
he negotiated the first American treaty with a 
nation whose policy had Iong been a most re- 
strictive one. 

The story of the statesman-like service which 
the American missionaries have rendered in 
Turkey will never be fully estimated. If any 
land needed the gifts of government, tact, 
wisdom, prudence, diplomatic ability, surely 
plague-stricken Turkey is thatcountry. Right 
worthily have men like Harrison G. O. Dwight, 
Cyrus Hamlin and many others carried them- 
selves in as trying conditions as ever ‘test 
men’s powers. Study the lives of these men, 
read the testimony given them by high Eng- 


‘lish officials, if you would appreciate these 


true American statesmen. The rapid develop- 
ment of Bulgaria into a compact nation, ‘‘ with 
destiny in its eye,’’ is due to the influences of 
the liberal education the youth of that land 
have received-in Robert College, which was 
founded on broad, comprehensive lines. 
Would any scoffer at missions dare to say 
that the Dark Continent would be as enlight- 
ened as it is today had not David Livingstone 
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and Alexander Mackay given their lives for 
that land? We would refer our readers to 
the able article by Stanley in the October 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, entitled 
Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equatorial 
Africa, if any wish to view missions through 
the eyes of an explorer. “The story of the 
Uganda missionary enterprise is an epic 
poem. I know of few secular enterprises, 
military or otherwise, deserving of greater 
praise.” What stronger words could be writ- 
ten? Sir Bartle Frere says of Livingstone 
that “‘no man ever attempted on a grander or 
more thorough scale to benefit and improve 
those of his race who most needed improve- 
ment. In the execution of what he undertook 
I never met his equal for energy and sagacity.”’ 
Scores of similar testimonies could be given. 
‘Sources of Information 

Mackay of Uganda, By his Sister. - 

Personal Life of David Livingstone, W. G. Blaikie, 

My Life and Times, Cyrus Hamlin, D. D. 

Memoir of Titus Coan, Lydia B. Coan. 

Story of Metlakahtla, Henry S. Welleome. 

How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon, 0. S. Nixon. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 7-13. Influence: Why Get It, 
How to Get It, How to Use It. 

To start out deliberately to get influence often 
defeats the end in view. Influence is not ac- 
quired as wealth and learning are. It becomes 
one’s possession unconsciously while he is 
quietly doing his work, minding his business, 
living as a man and as a Christian in the 
world. Suddenly he is surprised to realize 
that his life is affecting powerfully for good 
or for ill some other life—that his dréss, his 
bearing, his habits, his daily speech set a pat- 
tern for his neighbors. It has all come about 
as a result of that close touch of life with life 
in the network of human relationship by vir- 
tue of which the stronger personality domi- 
nates the weaker. But what carries one to 
the point of vantage while his comrade falls 
to the rear? What makes the influence of a 
great mountain, of the boundless ocean so 
much more restful and enlarging than the 
influence of a pail of water or of a hillock? 
Simply because there is more of it to satisfy 
the demand for mystery and infinity. If we 
want to be influential men and women we must 
first of all cultivate our manhood and our 
womanhood. 

But though influence must come as the re- 
sult of character, as the fragrance of a rose 
presupposes stem and petals, we ought to 
be awake to the exceeding great power which 
we may wield and the critical importance of 
its properuse. Influence is one of those ‘ best 
gifts’ which the apostle enjoins us to covet. 
What would we rather possess than the ability 
to touch and mold a life for good? Think of 
the derivation of the word. Influence is that 
which flows in or becomes a part of another 
life. It is one of the most subtle forces in the 
universe. It pervades our words and our ac- 
tions but it is not wholly identical with them. 
It is the aroma, the coloring, the tone of a 
man’s life. It is the last thing he ought to 
barter for this world’s goods or to sacrifice to 
expediency or to exert carelessly. 

What a comfort it is to think that the young- 
est and the most obseure may wield this tre- 
mendous power. Think back over the years 
and recall the influences that haye made you 
what you are today—the loving look in your 
mother’s eyes as she lay in weakness on her. 
sick bed, the appeal of a helpless, trustful 
little child, an earnest, tender word of some 
unknown but consecrated minister of God, 
the thoughtful and timely suggestion of one 
of your least prominent schoolmates. It is 
unrecorded acts of love like these that have 
helped to form your character. Thus you 
may build other characters. This was Jesus’ 
way, and in connection with this subject I sug- 
gest the reading of Phillips Brooks’s helpful 
volume, The Influence of Jesus. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE 
THIRD REPUBLIC 


' Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has translated this 
work from the French of Baron de Coubertin, 
and Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, has furnished its introduction. The 
author is a remarkable man, especially for a 
Frenchman. Although still young, he has be- 
come a leader among his countrymen, not 
merely among scholars, but in the world of 
athletics. It is he to whom was due primarily 
the revival of the Olympic games in Athens in 
1896. Educated largely in England and some- 
what familiar with America as well, he has 
undertaken to develop among the youth of 
France a true fondness for athletic sports with 
the purpose to reform French education and 
to help prepare French young men to make 
the best of it. One or two successful books 


_ on education in England and kindred subjects 


have made him known, and he also was for 
some time editor of a magazine founded by 
him, the Revue Athletique, aimed to promote 
French and international sport. The success 
of the Olympic games needs no comment. 
That they were successful, that they were held 
at all, is due to him. Although he did not ac- 
quire English until he had reached adult years, 
he uses it with exceptional facility, and in this 
work his ability as a writer is hardly less 
noticeable than his ability as a thinker. 
Confining himself to the past quarter of a 
century and belonging to the generation which 
has grown up since the events of 1870, he has 
drawn wonderfully successful pictures of the 
great men who have administered French 
affairs since the downfall of the Third Em- 
pire. He has portrayed with clearness and 
good judgment the development of the vitality 
of the republic. He has mastered the pecul- 
iarities of the different periods of the republic’s 
life and explained the evolution of the office of 
the presidency, showing, with a success not 
often surpassed, how each successive pres- 
ident conceived of and performed his duties. 
‘The student of political history will witness 


with deep interest in these pages the gradual 


waning of the monarchical spirit, and, what- 
ever else the book does or fails to do, it im- 
presses strongly the permanence of the repub- 
lic. The description of General Boulanger 
and his striking career is a good example of 
the author’s picturesqueness of manner. 

If M. de Coubertin seems to belittle some 
offensive facts in recent French history, it is 
rather that he wastes no time upon them, after 
having frankly admitted and condemned them, 
than that he avoids discussing them. He is 
notably candid and plain-spoken. It must 
seem questionable to many Frenchmen, as to 
many outside of France, whether the French 
colonial policy, here defended so strongly, is 
a wise one, but upon this point the author of 
course has his right of opinion, and he makes 
a vigorous defense of it. His closing chap- 
ters deal with certain educational, religious 
and social questions, and as an example of 
reasoning and comment about France from 
the inside, favorable in the sense of being well 
disposed, yet ever with the intent to be accu- 
rate and impartial and thorough, the volume 


‘must attract more than common attention. It 


is an unusual work by an unusual man. [T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $3.00.] 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


Readers of Harper’s Monthly will recognize 
in this work Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s chap- 
ters which have been appearing in that pub- 
lication for some time past, under the same 
title. They are the outcome of personal ob- 
servation and inquiry. They are candid and 
outspoken. They describe South African poli- 
ticians, statesmen and other public men with 
freedom yet with discretion, and they are 
peculiarly timely in view of the increasing 
importance of the South African question to 
the English nation and, through it, to the 
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world. The conclusion reached in regard to 
Dr. Jameson’s famous raid is that generally 
accepted—that it was a colossal blunder. It 
also is insisted that England made another 
great blunder in transferring the alleged in- 
vestigation of the origin and character of the 
raid to London. As Mr. Bigelow remarks, 
it would have been better to have had the 
matter investigated in South Africa itself, 
where an equally impartial tribunal could 
have been found and where ample hnowledge 
of the different parties concerned and of the 
political history and spirit of the Transvaal 
as well as of the English colonists and of the 
exact significance of the occurrences them- 
selves could have been assured. Now the 
trial is generally regarded as having been only 
a farce. - 

The author’s delineation of the Boer char- 
acter and spirit is very opportune, and it can- 
not fail to increase the reader’s respect for 
the Boers as a people in spite of their defects. 
His pictures of the public men of the region— 
such as President Krueger, President Steyn, 
Dr. Ives and others—are powerfully drawn 
and seem to be discriminating and trust- 
worthy. He perhaps purposely avoids any 
such portrayal of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Proba- 
bly he confines himself to the men whom he 
personally met. It is worth noting that he 
believes thoroughly in the ultimate sover- 
eignty of England over that part.of the world, 
and that this result is desirable in the inter- 
ests of humanity and good morals as truly as 
of commerce. But he does not hesitate to 
condemn unreservedly such features of Eng- 
land’s action in the past and of her present 
policy as appear 'to be unjust or unwise. The 
book abounds in descriptive material of a 
lighter sort which affords a pleasant variety. 
Several folk-lore stories, quite similar to those 
of our own Southern Negroes, are interwoven, 
and one lays down the volume with the feel- 
ing that the author’s purpose of blending nar- 
rative and history successfully and entertain- 
ingly has been accomplished in a high degree. 
Many illustrations enliven the narrative. 
{Harper & Bros. $2.50.] 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York has 
made many public utterances of general inter- 
est and importance. He is one of the men in 
this country who have reached a position 
from which they command attention not 
merely among their own special associates 
but from the public at large. Some years ago 
a number of essays and addresses by him 
were issued in a volume called The Scholar 
and the State and Other Orations and Ad- 
dresses [Century Co. $2.00]. This volume 
has now been republished. Its chapters dis- 
cuss also Character in Statesmanship, Schol- 
arship and Service, The Relation of Science to 
Modern Life, Christianity and the Criminal, 
The Ministry of Music, The Gospel for 
Wealth, The Significance of the American 
Cathedral and similar topics. They contain 
solid and important thought phrased in sturdy, 
vivid and sometimes eloquent English. 

Another volume, somewhat similar in char- 
acter and also proceeding from one of our 
most distinguished public men, is American 
Contributions to Civilization and Other Es- 
says and Addresses [Century Co. $2.00], by 
Pres. C. W. Eliot of Harvard University. In 
it he has gathered certain of his miscellane- 
ous utterances during the last twenty-five 
years, and another volume devoted wholly to 
educational addresses and papers is to follow 
it. In this book social, political and general 
topics chiefly are treated, such as Some Rea- 
sons Why the American Republic May En- 
dure, The Forgotten Millions, Wherein Popu- 
lar Education Has Failed, Present Disadvan- 
tages of Rich Men, The Future of the New 
England Churches and Why We Honor the 
Puritans. Some of them were delivered upon 
special occasions, but all of them appear to 
have something of permanent value and many 
are among the most pungent utterances of the 
past generation. 
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Quite different in character, but not less 
certain to be eagerly welcomed and delight- 
edly read by an increasing public, is Miss 
Agnes Repplier’s new book of essays, Varia 
{[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. Few of our 
essayists combine freshness of suggestion 
with the same degree of dry and bewitching 
humor in expression. Some of these papers 
have appeared in the magazines. We can as- 
sure the readers that Miss Repplier’s pages 
will afford entertainment and profit of a kind 
which, if not altogether unique, is neverthe- 
less not often offered as attractively. Lit- 
erary subjects are her favorites, and The 
Deathless Diary, for example, which deals 
with the famous journal of Mr. Pepys, is as 
good a specimen of rich, racy and pithy hu- 
mor as we have met with for some time. 

Still more out of the common run is An Ar- 
tist’s Letters from Japan [Century Co. $4.00], 
by John La Farge. These, too, for the most 
part, if not in full, have been given to the pub- 
lic already in magazine columns, but they 
create an impression when combined in this 
handsome volume far more strong and satis- 
factory than when read serially. The author- 
artist has seen instinctively the picturesque 
in Japan, and has described it and delineated 
it in pictures to some extent, with rare appre- 
ciation and skill. In the rapidly increasing 
literature of Japan the book must take a high 
place, and will add much to the knowledge 
and interest of American readers in relation 
to the ever fascinating land which it de- 
scribes. The volume will make a pleasant 
holiday gift. > 

The same land is the subject of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Gleanings in Buddha Fields [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], and somewhat the 
same mood has inspired him. Yet he is less 
the artist than the social’ observer and the 
literary student, critic and narrator. ‘The ar- 
tistie side is less prominent, the practical 
more to the front. The book is pleasant and 
will find many readers. It illustrates at times 
certain prejudices of the author, and is some- 
what miscellaneous and somewhat affected by 
the fact that the author has written several 
earlier books upon the same general subject. 


STORIES 


One of the freshest and most felicitous of 
recent novels is The Federal Judge [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Charles K. Lush. It 
is a spirited and acute character study, its 
scene being laid in the Northwest of our own 
country, Asa mere story it is a distinct suc- 
cess, but it is much more than this. Itis an 
extraordinarily keen, adroit and complete 
portrayal of the character and methods of the 
political manager of our time, or, perhaps we 
ought to say, of the great railroad magnate 
who also, and therefore, is an almost supreme 
power in politics. We have no doubt that 
whatever is stated here has been paralleled in 
actual history, and more than once, although 
the influences exerted are so subtle and far 
reaching, and the object of them remains so 
unconscious of the power which sways him, 
that it is difficult to believe that such elabo- 
rate schemes as those here described can be 
worked out. The moral value of the book is 
unusual, and the author has revealed a power 
rarely illustrated in a first story, as we under- 
stand this to be. It should be mentioned, 
however, that an unnamed friend is credited 
with having served as a collaborator. The in- 
tense interest of the story, its vigorous and 
stirring style and its remarkable success as a 
revealer of hidden things, which probably on 
some scale are occurring in many of our com- 
munities, are sufficient to render it one of the 
most successful stories of the current season. 

John Marmaduke [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25], by S. H. Church, is a historical romance 
of the invasion of Ireland by the Parliamen- 
tarian army of England in 1649. It is the re- 
sult of a careful study of historical facts and 
conditions, is well written, with a plot that 
fits time and place and with characters suitable 
to the plot. The Irish heroine is genuinely 
heroic and fascinating, several historic char- 
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acters are appropriately clothed with romance, 
and after carnage and crumbling castles and 
revenge and fury Marmaduke and the heroine 
settle down together in a peaceful home. 

The Revolt of a Daughter (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25] is the latest production of Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Its plot is simple, but unhack- 
neyed and rather striking. The people are 
very real and their comparatively uneventful 
histories, which blend and separate from time 
to time in an almost commonplace manner, 
are nevertheless full of entertainment. The 
simplicity of the story is the source of its 
charm, for it is delightful. It takes a great 
while to work out the result, but no reader 
will regret the calm and even movement of 
the story. ‘The actors are Southerners of our 
own country, but long residence in Europe 
has made its impression on some of them. 
The tone of the book is high and the reader’s 
enjoyment increases to the end.——In The 
Young Mountaineers and Other Stories 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] are gath- 
ered ten of Charles Egbert Craddock’s short 
sketches. They reproduce spiritedly the scen- 
ery, dialect and opinions of the region so fa- 
miliar now through the author’s agency, and 
they are good examples of her later work. 

The Riverton Minister [American Publish- 
ing & Engraving Co. $1.00], by Rev. Martin 
Post, comes near to being a very good novel. 
It contains excellent material and the reader’s 
attention is sustained, but it is somewhat 
erude and confused and the plot is loosely 
constructed. The character drawing is good. 
The author possesses genuine power and with 
sufficient care and labor might write an ex- 
cellent story. This one, although the Chris- 
tian tone and influence of it are most com- 
mendable, and although some of its characters 


are creditably delineated, is too uneven in ex-, 


cellence and too positively faulty at times to 
make a strong impression.——Sir Evelyn’s 
Charge {American Tract Society. $1.50], is 
by M. I. A. Itis another story of English so- 
ciety. It describes a child’s influence for 
good and raises some moral questions which 
it fails to answer with e1itire satisfaction, but 
its general influence can only be helpful and 
the little hero is very winning, in spite of the 
too sentimental tone of his piety. The book 
will appeal strongly to the sympathies and it 
will do its readers good, even though they do 
not indorse all its teachings. 

Martha Finley’s Elsie at Home [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25] is an addition to the previous 
twenty-one volumes of the series. It is enough 
to say of it that in spirit and style, as well as 
in intent, it matches its predecessors.—— 
Pansy, also, is the author of a new story, 
Overruled [Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50]. Temp- 
tations, perils, struggles, victories, all de- 
scribed with regard to their spiritual signifi- 
cance and influence, make up a story which 
Pansy’s many admirers will welcome, as they 
do everything that she writes.——EKight short 
stories by Eliza Orne White are grouped to- 
gether under the title A Browning Courtship 
and Other Stories (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25). Several of them have appeared in the 
monthly magazines. They are all vivacious 
as well as sensible and charmingly written. 

JUVENILE 

Redmond of the Seventh, or, The Boys of 
Ninety [Pilgrim Press. $1.25] has appeared 
in the Youth’s Companion, and became a 
favorite at once. The author, Mrs. Frank 
Lee, has enlarged and expanded it consider- 
ably, and those who liked it before will be 
quite sure to like it better in its new form. 
It is a bright, wholesome and inspiring story 
for boys. Its hero is a real boy, and its influ- 
ence must be to promote true Christian man- 
hood. There is nothing priggish about it, and 
the most genuine boys will like it most heart- 
ily.——Links of Gold [$1.25], by Harriet A. 
Cheever, also comes from the Pilgrim Press, 
_ The religious intent of the author is made 
much moré manifest in this book. Many girls 
will read it with enjoyment and gain Christian 
suggestions from it. 
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The Century Co. has issued for children a 
striking and uncommonly beautiful account of 
the life of Joan of Arc [$3.00] by M. Boutet de 
Monvel. He has told the story of the famous 
heroine in simple and clear language and in a 
short but comprehensive form. It is told also, 
and with quite equal effect, in the illustrations, 
many of which are nearly or quite full-page 
and which portray successive scenes in Joan’s 
history in spirited pictures drawn with great 
skill and prettily colored. We wish the artist 
had hit upon a somewhat more spirituelle type 
of face for his heroine, but with this exception 
the pictures are superior as representations of 
character as well as of occurrences. The facts 
of history will be impressed with fourfold 
intensity upon the minds of the children into 
whose hands this book comes because of the 
pictorial aid supplied, and the volume should 
be a highly popular holiday gift.——From the 
Century comes also a new Baby World [$1.50], 
containing stories, rhymes and pictures for 
little folks, compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Its contents have appeared already in different 
issues of St. Nicholas, and they possess that 
variety and excellence of all sorts to which the 
readers of that familiar and popular monthly 
are accustomed.—Three Operettas [Harper 
& Bros. $2.50], by the late Henry C. Bunner, 
with music by Oscar Weil and illustrations by 
C. D. Weldon and C. J. Taylor, are published 
together in*a handsome volume. They are 
entitled, respectively, The Three Little Kittens 
of the Land of Pie, The Seven Old Ladies of 
Lavender Town, and Bobby Shafto. They are 
excellent examples of the light, bright, enter- 
taining work of the author, who had already 
won enduring fame as a humorist of high merit, 
while the music appears to be as sprightly 
and taking as the words to which it is set. 
The illustrations also deserve praise. 

Two or three historical stories for boys are 
sent us, which will go far to impart a true idea 
of life in the time of Queen Elizabeth, although 
the statements of fact in them may not always 
be as exact as their reproduction of the spirit 
of the times. One is The Golden Galleon 
{Charles Secribner’s Sons. $1.50], by Robert 
Leighton. - It describes the England of the 
period immediately following the Spanish 
Armada and some of the privateéring and 
fighting between the English and Spanish. It 
is thoroughly exciting and equally high toned 
and manly. No boy is likely to be any the 
worse for it, and most of them will be much 
the better.—Similar in influence and some- 
what gentler and more pathetic in temper is 
Master Skylark [Century Co. $1.50], a story 
of Shakespeare’s time, by John Bennett. It is 
carefully studied and prettily told, and appar- 
ently reproduces well the life of the strolling 
player of the time, and also is picturesque and 
graphic and equally sound and sensible. The 
boys, and the girls too, will like this. 

The Resolute Mr. Pansy [Roberts Bros. 
$1.25], by Prof. John Trowbridge, is an elec- 
trical story for boys. Electricity has some 
remarkable results in the natural world and 
it appears to accomplish some in the literary 
world, of which this audacious, sprightly and 
amusing little book is one. It will drive away 
the blues if anybody has them.——Cualled to the 
Front [Pilgrim Press. $1.25], by Willis B. 
Allen, is a sequel to his A Son of Liberty. 
The story of that volume is continued in the 
same animated yet careful and instructive 
fashion, and young people who have enjoyed 
the former book and learned from it something 
of history will be even more certain to appre- 
ciate the excellence of this. 

Torpeanuts the Tomboy [Roberts Bros. 
$1.25] is by Mrs. Lily F. Wesselhoeft. It is in 
the style of her familiar Sparrow the Tramp, 
Flipwing the Spy and others. It looks as 
tempting as they are, and proves to be amply 
delightful enough to belong in their company. 
We commend it to the boys and girls.—— 
Pierre and His Poodle (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] is another piece of work by Elizabeth W. 
Champney, in which she illustrates somewhat 
more freely the acuteness of her skill as an 
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observer and the felicity of her deseriptive 
powers. The circus, and in France at that, 
has suggested her story, and she has made ex- 
cellent use of her material. The tale is 
enlivening, sometimes pathetic and always 
charming.— The Wreck of the Circus [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 50 cents], by James Otis, is 
American in its scene, and is as engrossing as 
it is short. It can’be read in a little while, 
but it cannot be forgotten so easily.——Queer 
Janet [Lee & Shepard. 75 cents], by Grace 
Le Baron, is for the younger children, and is 
wholesome in spirit, agreeable in style and 
prettily bound and illustrated. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Messrs. A. A. Hopkins and H. R. Evans are 
responsible jointly for an unusual yolume 
which contains materials for many an eyen- 
ing’s entertainment, although many of its sug- 
gestions hardly can be acted upon except by 
trained persons. It is called Magic [Munn & 
Co. $2.50] and it covers the field of legerde- 
main, ventriloquism, shadowgraphy, ete., with 
probably unequaled fullness and particularity. 
The tricks of the Egyptian, Roman and Greek 
experts, including those performed in temples 
in order to impress the worshipers, are de- 
scribed. There is a chapter on theatrical sci- 
ence, the method by which the effects are pro- 
duced throughout the whole opera of Siegfried 
being explained among other things. One 
chapter deals with Photographie Diversions 
and another with Automata. We never have 
seen or heard of any other work which deals 
with the subject here treated so comprehen- 
sively, thoroughly and practically as this. 
When we add that there are 400 good illustra- 
tions, the reader will wonder, as we do, how 
so much can be offered and so attractively at 
so low a cost. The book is not merely, or 
even chiefly, amusing. It has much solid 
value. It is a treasury of information. — 

Fighting a Fire [Century Co. $1.50], by 
C. T. Hill, deals with a fire department and 
its work as illustrated in our large cities. It 
is more than ordinarily readable, deals with 
incidents which are actual facts, will en- 
lighten many readers not a little who accept 
a fire department as one of the benefits of 
modern civilization without much idea how it 
came into being or how it works, and will go 
far to promote an intelligent and lasting re- 
spect for the department and its labors. It is 
a book which boys will like but which their 
elders will value equally.—WNature’s Diary 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], compiled by 
H. H. Allen, is a year-book having a selection, 
sometimes more than one, from Burroughs, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Edith M. Thomas, or some 
other author whose writings deal with out<of- 
door life and with the phenomena of the nat- 
ural world. It is a charming book to haye in 
a country home, where the changing of the 
seasons can be observed from day to day, and 
it will do much to promote intelligent study 
of nature.—-A handsome volume has been 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. entitled, 
from its subject, The Monument to Robert 
Gould Shaw [$1.50]. It gives the history of 
the monument, the inseription upon it, the 
address of Major H. L. Higginson, and de- 
seribes the unveiling of the monument and 
the ceremonies ut Musie Hall. It is appropri- 
ately beautiful in its typographical appear- 
ance and will form a suitable permanent me- 
morial of the dedication day. 

A new edition of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00] in Cary’s trans- 
lation, together with Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
rendering, has been edited by Prof. L. O. 
Kuhns, revised and supplied with the usual 
introduction and with the necessary notes. 
Illustrations also are introduced, and good 
ones. The result is an edition of the famous 
poem which is agreeable to the eye and which 
English students of Dante will find convenient 
and rewarding. It is handsomely issued. 

The Later Georges to Victoria [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] is the special subject 
of Donald G. Mitchell’s latest volume im the 
series of English Lands, Letters and Kings. 
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The Lake poets and their contemporaries in 
politics, philosophy, science and art, together 
with the successors of all these down to the 
time of the present queen are characterized and 
illustrated in the author’s felicitous manner. 
They are too well known to need naming. 
Suffice it to say that the author has continued 
successfully the work of the former volume 
and has maintained its attraction. 

The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns 
{G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], by H. C. Shelley, 
contains a selection of photographs connected 
with the history of Burns, together with ap- 
propriate extracts from his verse and an intro- 
duction describing to some extent the special 
places of interest connected with his history. 
The result is a dainty and inviting little vol- 
ume which Burns’s many admirers will appre- 
ciate. It is also prettily bound. 


NOTES 


— Mr. Stephen Bonsal, the newspaper 
correspondent, has become managing editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine. 


— Professor Masson and Professor Saints- 
bury are reported to be the only survivors of 
Edinburgh’s former considerable literary cir- 
cle. 2 

— The Chicago Public Library is worthy 
to rank with that of Boston and the new Na- 
tional Library at Washington in respect to 


stateliness and beauty. 


— The September Book Buyer had an 
article on Abraham Lincoln in Caricature, 


' English designs only being included. In view 


of the outcome of the War of the Rebellion 
some of them are doubly amusing reading 
now to Americans. 


— The largest collection of books and 
manuscripts in the world is the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. The first volume of its 
general catalogue has just come out. It in- 
eludes the first half of the letter A. The 
whole catalogue will require eighty volumes. 


— Major Pond, the well-known lecture 
agent, who is managing Anthony Hope’s pres- 
ent tour in this country, is seeking to induce 
Mr. Israel Zangwill, the novelist and special 
delineator of Jewish life and character, to 
make a reading and lecturing tour in the 
United States. There is a good prospect that 
he will sueceed. 


{For Books of the Week see page 633.) 


Before a 
Girl Marries 


She ought, 
if possible, to learn to 
play the piano. Music is 
a great factor in a home. 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourRNAL 
will send a girl, free of all 
expense, to any musical 
conservatory she likes; 
pay her board and give her 
a piano in her own room. 
300 girls have already been . 
so educated, free. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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ENTURY 


Begins a new volume and contains 
all new features, including : 
First Chapters of Mrs. Bur- | “Mozart,” by Edvard Grieg. 


, 33 | The f: Scandi i i 
POM ataeene Sew novel |*— ,, The temausScandinaviancamposer wates 
of New York— 


awoke the spirit of German musi¢, 
“GOOD AMERICANS.” Strange Creatures of. the 
“ Andrée’s Flight into the Past. 


Wonderful reconstructions of gigantic sau- 


” rians of the reptilian age, in illustrations by 
Unknown. __ | sGharles E; Knight, with articles by, Henry 
erreeeons 28¢ Photographs of an Eye Fairfield Osborne and William H. Ballou. 

itness, 


The Last Days: ofLouis XVI A Story ia the Author 
and Marie-Antoinette. of “The Cat and. the 


A powerful presentation of a tragic theme. | Gheruh ” 
e 


By Anna L. Bicknell. Illustrated. 
“The Cherub Among the Gods,’”’ by Ches- 


The Sultan “of Turkey on | ter Bailey Fernald. 


’ e 
the Armenian Question. 
An interview with the Sultan; Abdul Hamid, | A Poem by Bret Harte. 
contributed by the Hon. A. W. Terrell, lately ‘¢ Lines to a Portrait.” 
U. S. minister at Constantinople, in which the 
Sultan gives his side of the Armenian question. 


Published at the desire of the Sultan, who 
wishes thus to make known his views to the An Open Letter from Mark 
American people. a 

Twain. 


A Tribute to James Hammond Trumbull. 


A Story by Stockton. 


“©The Romance of a Mule-Car.” 


A Poem by James Whit- An Essay by John Bur- 


comb Riley. _ roughs. 


“ 3 * a 929) 
“ Rubaiyat of Doc Sifgrs,” the story in verse Griese Reremg of Books: 
of a quaint and lovable village doctor. Ilus- { 
trated by Relyea. 


An Imperial Dream: ae eure aes of Mrs. 


A woman’s reminiscences of Mexico during | 2a 2 
2 By E. V. Scott O’Connor, with interesting 


the French Intervention, with glimpses of F , 
: ey reminiscences of Tennyson, Carlyle and others. 


Maximilian, his allies and his enemies. B S ; 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. Illustrated. y. | Illustrated with reproductions of Mrs. Cam- 
; eron’s work. 


A Map in Color of “Greater | ,, elite Story of Chitral” 


99 
New York. The heroic defense for seven weeks by the 


Accompanying a brief paper on ‘The British garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian 


Growth of Great Cities,” with many inter- Si ane 

esting and hitherto unpublished statistics. mea By Charles Lowe, War Correspon 
29 99 ar 

Gallops. 


The first of a group of strikingly original Open Letters. 
stories by David Gray,—about horses,— ‘ ‘ 
* sketches of “the Horse as a Member of So- Topics of the Time. 
ciety.”” “The Parish of St. Thomas Equinus.”” In Lighter Vein. 
Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


“‘Braybrooke’s Double Event Steeplechase.”’ 
New subscriptions should begin with this number. 
Subscribe through dealers or remit to the publishers. 


The publishers of THE CENTURY have constant calls for proof 
copies of many of the famous portraits that have peaere in its 
pases: for framing, and they have now gathered together the very 

est one hundred that have appeared, and issued these in portfolio 
form at @ nominal rate to readers of THE CENTURY. The por- 
traits are printed like proofs, on heavy paper with broad margins, 
size 914 x 1344, each on a sheet by itself, and are gathered into a richly 
decorated box. Next season the Gallery will be offered for sale 
to the public at $7.50, but this year ¢ wzd/ positively be sold only 
in connection with THE CENTURY MAGAZINE,— new subserip- 
tions or renewais,— and at the nominal price of $6.50 for the two. 
New subscribers who begin with this November number, the first 
issue of a new volume, may secure this Portrait Gallery at the 
special price in connection with their subscription, from all 


ealers or from the publishers. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 


rr ONE DOLLAR re 


you can secure A FULL YEAR’S subscription (in advance) to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Our 1898 (THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00) Our $7 50 
Combination CENTURY PORTRAITS. 7.50 ! Price ; 
Offer THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 4.00 § Delivered FREE. 


The Century Gallery 
of 100 Portraits. 


At a Nominal Price to 


CENTURY readers. 


ADDRESS —Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St., Bos.on. 
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O give more than is promised has always been the practice 
The two hemispheres have been 
searched for attractive matter for the Volume for 1898, 
and the contributors for the year include not only popular writers 
of fiction, but some of the most eminent Statesmen, Scientists, 
Educators, Explorers and Leaders of Industry. : 


THE. 
YOouUT#’S 


COMPANION 


For all the Family. 


The following partial list of contributors suggests the many 
fascinating features secured for next year’s volume: 


Distinguished Writers. 


RIGHT HON. W.E. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
HON. THOMAS B. REED. 
HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 
LILLIAN NORDICA. 
PROF. W. S. SHALER. 
And more than one hundred others. 
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HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
THE GREATEST OF LIVING ENGLISHMEN FOR THE FIFTH TIME PAYS 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION THE COMPLIMENT OF SPEAKING 

THROUGH ITS COLUMNS TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA 


2993333333333332333323333>: 
A new Companion is issued every week in the year, and each number contains an amount of reading-matter 


equal to that in a 12mo volume of one hundred and seventy-five pages. Few books can be found that have the 
variety, interest and value that characterize THE COMPANION. 
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52 Times a Year. 


Story-Tellers. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
OCTAVE THANET. 

I. ZANGWILL. 

MARY E. WILKINS. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


20 AP IP II IID IEW? WP? IP PP PID ID WP OPP PEP BARE EP ENED AED 
GZ & NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and 
Q0) Q GOLD EMBOSSED address, and $1.75, will receive : 
2 FREE —The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is received 
SQ 2 CALENDAR till January 1, 1898 ; . 
: In Twelve Colors chem: 2 oe abedl Bre vm New Year’s Double rei : x ‘ 
| —The Companion alendar for 1898, a superior production to any of the 
FR E. E to A i, 7 N CW famous pieces of Companion color-work of pent years. It is a superb ornament 
S38 ; 4 for the home and a costly gift—free to New Subscribers. 
A Subscribers. And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. G 15 
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Illustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 2or Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


POBBLGL ALLL OOS HOOPS HOGS BIOS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


| Address Organist, Congregationalist office. 


THE CENTURY 


made. The Century Maga- 
zine has always made a 
specialty of portraits of fa- 
mous people, and these have 
been engraved by the first 
wood engravers of the world. 
The portraits are printed 
on heavy plate paper, with 
broad margins, size 9% by 
1314, each on a sheet by it- 
self, and the entire collec- 
tion is gathered into a 
richly decorated box. Each 
portrait is practically a 
tine proof, which wowd cost 
if ordered separately not 
less than one dollar. <A fac- 
simile autograph is added 
in nearly every case. The 
price of this gallery is $7.50, 
but it will not be sold to the 
general public even at this 
price until next season. It 
can be obtained now only 
in “combination” 
nounced, 


as an- 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


GALLERY OF ONE HUN- 
DRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the 
beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever 


most 


$7.50 + $3.00 + $4.00 


OUR ANSWER 


$7.50 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, universally con- 
ceded to be not only one of the foremost denomi- 
national journals in the world, but also an unex- 


celled, high-class, family, 
religious newspaper. 
and thoroughly edited, com- 
manding the service of the 
best thinkers and writers in 
England and America, in 
touch with modern philan- 
thropice and reform move- 
ments and the newest forms 


of Christian and mission- | 


ary activity. Preserving 
and improving the features 
which have gained for it an 
international reputation 
throughout its long history, 
THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST in 1898 will fur- 
nish the best program ever 
offered its readers. Fea- 
tures: Quiet Talks by C. E. 
Jefferson, Gerald Stanley 
Lee’s Man in the Gallery, 
Restatements 
Truths, 


Definite Steps in 


Ably | 


| 


| character, honesty 


| improve the moral and social con 


| homes and peat houses in 1 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not éxceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Organist would like church position. Best of ref- 
erences. Could take charge of quartet or chorus choir. 


For Adoption. A fine baby girl, 8 months old, good 
parentage; no interference, Good references required. 
Apply to C. L. D. Younkin, Supt. Boston No End 
Mission, 201 North St, 


Wanted. A man and wife who have had some ex- 
perience or are naturally adapted to boarding house 
or hotel work. Must have references as to moral 
and willingness to work. To the right 
ead steady work and good pay will be given. Write 
30x 177, Meriden, N. H. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
tion of seamen. Sus- 

motes temperance 
ing seaports at home 


tains chaplains and missionaries; 


and abroad; provides libraries for ou vessels ; 
| publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Zeamate Weiond and 


of Christian | 


Social Progress, How Other | 


Denominations See Us, ete. 


Its literary and artistic characteristics are too well known to 


require comment by us, except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same 
standing among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 


Regular price 
for the three 


$14.50 


if purchased separately 


4.00 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 ) our $ 
7.50 > Price e 


CENTURY PORTRAITS . 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Delivered FREE 


Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ife Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam* are requested to be made direct to 


«I 
| the main office of the society at New York. 


JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, urer. 


A Lost Heritage. 
A SABBATH POEM. 


By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 
The October Handbook contains a poem of unusuat 
beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. It ts by Ellen 


Hamlin Butler, and ought to be widely circulated 
by all friends of the Sabbath, 


I@ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. ag . 
4 cts. each; 50 coples, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Pilgrim from England 

An interesting lecture was given in Berkeley 
Temple, Oct. 19, by Rev. Richard Henry Poyn- 
ter, on A Pilgrimage to Bunyanland. Mr. 
Poynter has been for eight years pastor of a 
congregation meeting in the old ‘‘ Moot Hall’’ 
in Elstow, Eng., which was the home of John 
Bunyan. He has been able, as he believes, to 
identify the landscapes and buildings which 
suggested the Slough of Despond, Bypath 
Meadow, Doubting Castle and other scenes so 


vividly remembered by every reader of Pil-~ 


grim’s Progress. He has made a thorough 
study of Bunyan, his time and his works, and 
by the pictures with which he accompanies 
his lectures he makes real and graphic the life 
of ‘‘the immortal dreamer.’? Mr. Poynter, 
during his visit to this country, has preached 
in several prominent pulpits in New York 
and other cities.and has given a number of 
lectures. 
World’s Convention in Buffalo, and expects to 
return to England early in December. 


Union’s Seyenty-fifth Anniversary 

There is not in Boston a more churchlike 
and more homelike interior than that of Union 
Church on Columbus Avenue. The stately 
edifice has stood for only a quarter of a cen- 
tury and, with its site, is worth not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars. It is admirably 
furnished and is unencumbered with debt. 
Though conditions in the neighborhood have 
greatly changed since the church was built, a 
greater number of people live in the vicinity 
than ever before, and it perhaps was never 
more needed there than now. Under the pas- 
torate of Rey. S. L. Loomis it is filling a large 
place in the community and many of its for- 
mer members united with those now worship- 
ing there in celebrating last Sunday the seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary of its organization. The 
pastor preached an interesting sermon in the 
morning on The Church and the City. In the 
evening the edifice was filled to listen to greet- 
ings and addresses. Rev. Drs. E. L. Clark, 
E. E. Hale, B. F. Hamilton, 8. E. Herrick, 
E. A. Horton, H. N. Brown, W. E. Barton and 
several other clergymen of Boston sat on the 
platform. Rev. H. J. Patrick read the Scrip- 
tures and Rey. Dr. A. S. Twombly led in prayer. 
Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, who has been con- 
nected with the church in childhood and man- 
hood almost from its beginning, read a remi- 
niscent and racy address. He recalled a mem- 
orable list of names of eminent business men 
who have supported this church and he frankly 
expressed his mind concerning some of the 
important religious and civic problems of 
today. : 

Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale eloquently glorified the 
-Congregationalism of the primitive church 
and that of Boston, where the name was first 
invented and from which the principles of 
‘simple, democratic church government have 
gone out to all the world. Dr. Herrick brought 
felicitously the greetings of Mount Vernon 
Church and paid a discriminating tribute to 
“Dr. Adams. Mayor Quincy made the closing 
address, noting the fact that the history of the 
church is contemporaneous with that of the 
city government. He spoke of the striking 
transformation in the city and in the churches 
and of the responsibility of the churches for 
the cultivation of good citizenship. 


News from Suburban Churches 

‘Special evangelistic services will be held at 
the Central Church, Jamaica Plain, every 
evening next week except Saturday. Sermons 
will be preached by Boston pastors as follows: 
Rey. Messrs. Plumb, Dinsmore, Allbright, 
Little and the pastor, C. L. Morgan. For the 
three following weeks this church is to unite 
with the Baptist and Methodist churches in 
daily services to be conducted by Evangelist 
C. L. Jackson. Last Sunday morning Dr. 
Morgan preached an interesting sermon re- 
viewing the meeting of the Board at New 
Haven. He called attention to the report of 


He is this week at the W. C. T. U.: 
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In and Around Boston 


the meeting in The Oongregationalist and 
spoke earnestly of the importance of having 
the paper in every family in order that the 
congregation might keep themselves informed 
of the Christian work to which the church has 
pledged its support. The audience-room looks 
more attractive than ever since its thorough 
renovation last summer. 

Immanuel Church, Roxbury, reopened its 
audience-room last Sunday for the first time 
since last July. It has been repainted through- 
out with colors in green and gold, and carpet, 
cushions and pulpit furnishings are in har- 
mony. New combination chandeliers have 
been put in for both gas and electricity and a 
lantern containing six electric globes has been 
suspended above the pulpit. The pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Beale, D. D., preached sermons appro- 
priate to the occasion. His subject in the 
evening was The Message of the Church to 
the Community. 

Winter Hill Church, Somerville, is beautified 
by three memorial windows in the chancel, 
which were unveiled last Sunday. One is the 
gift of Mr. C. C. Payson, in memory of his 
parents, another is in memory of Mr. G. G. 
Fox, given by his widow and daughters, and 
the third is presented by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety in commemoration of the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rev. C. L. Noyes. 


The Jubilee in Medford 

Last Sunday was the first of a two days’ 
celebration of a half-century of activity at the 
Mystic Church. The services were simple and 
were attended chiefly by the people of the 
church, but the congregations were large and 
attentive. The pulpit end of the auditorium 
was prettily decorated, and the morning sery- 
ice was made particularly attractive by special 
music. The historical sermon was preached 
by Rev. John Barstow, the pastor. His theme 
was concerning the memorial stones which 
have been set up during thésée years by zeal- 
ous workers. Rey. A. Bb. Warner was the first 
pastor, and following him eight others have 
held pastorates. The church was united with 
the Trinitarian Church in 1874. A good num- 
ber of members of: the church have entered 
the ministry, among them Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D., of Detroit. The evening sery- 
ice was devoted to reports and a historical 
paper on the Sunday school, besides addresses 
by former superintendents. The celebration 
was continued Monday with reminiscences, 
sociability and addresses. Z 


Tendencies of Judaism 

Pastoral experiences supplied the opening 
illustrations of Rabbi Blaustein’s address at 
the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday. From 
these he pointed out the radical changes in 
Judaism—in its synagogue service, priestly 
garb and social life. The progressive Jew 
does not hold the long-time hope of restora- 
tion to Palestine. He looks for the dawning 
of the Messianic age in place of the personal 
Messiah. Considering his race a factor in 
history, his present mission is to suffer and 
illuminate the idea of tolerance. All other 
religions are recognized, and modern Judaism 
seeks to train its children to forgive all perse- 
cution of the past and to distinguish between 
the generations. The results of Biblical eriti- 
cism are-only accepted when they appeal to 
the individual reason. 


The Children’s Hour 

Mr. J. S. Paine’s class for the boys and girls 
meets on Saturday mornings in Union Hall, 
Cambridge, and is of great interest to children 
under the age of fifteen. On Saturday morning 
last 1,000 or more united in the Gospel Hymn 
Chorus, led by a selected choir of boys on the 
platform. This is an ideal children’s Chris- 
tian service, and is carried on entirely for 
them. Admission is by tickets only, which have 
been distributed by members of the Boys and 
Girls’ Christian Band to the number of 3,000. 
These tickets are checked to show attendance. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 1, 
10 A.M. Topic, The Making of the Gospels. Speaker, 
Rey. C. L. Noyes of Somerville. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssioNns.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
held in the Second Congregational Church, New Lon- 
don, Ct., Noy.3 and 4. Arrangements have been made 
with various railroads granting a rate of a fare and a 
third to those attending the meeting, upon the certifi- 
eate plan. The purchaser of a ticket must pay full fare 
to New Londpn, and at the time and place of purchase 
must secure a certificate that this has been done. Re- 
ports of the various departments will be given by the 
different secretaries, and there will be papers by Mrs. 
Merrill E. Gates and Miss Emily S. Gilman, also ad- 
dresses by Rev. C. H. Daniels, D. D., and many mission- 
aries, including Miss Wheeler, Miss Fraser, Miss Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Newell and Mrs. George P. Knapp from 
Turkey; Mrs. Gulick from Spain; Mrs.*‘Porter from 
Austria; Miss Stone and Miss Kara-Ivanova from Bul- 
garias Mrs. Bruce and Miss Nugent from India; Miss 
Morrill from China; Mrs. Pettee from Japan; and Mrs. 
Dube from Africa. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. - 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Noy. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISStoNs, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Sah G 
Beer oe Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
grepattonal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
pcre the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight- home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian Schools in Utah and New Mexico. §. F 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 


’ 


_ of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 


did offering for its permanent invested fund, It also in- 
Mh cacy phd individual gifts. For fuller information 
see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the ‘‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
polne supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I give and 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe applied to the charitable uses and Age Sem 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The fact that a minister’s audience cannot 
“talk back’’ is not an unmixed advantage. 
The preacher who does not know the minds of 
his hearers, like the hunter aiming in the dark, 
wastes much powder. A skillful method of 
exploring this vast mental territory is indicated 
below in the little article, The Church as Seen 
by the Average Citizen. If we mistake not, 
the Iowa pastor referred to will find that his 
questions open the way to drive home many 
needed truths. 

An X rays service held on a recent date in 
New Jersey proved more than the announce- 
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ment promised, since by being an X “erase ”’ 
occasion it became an X “‘raise”’ affair. Such 
experiences only show how easily an old story 
in new form can produce new impressions and 
results. 

Evidently the people in a South Dakota com- 
munity give with a perfect heart, willingly. 
No wonder they are happy in their new church 
home. Let their spirit leaven the world and 
we shall have one element of heaven here 
below. 

A suggestive comment on the best results of 
work for the unconverted is presented in the 
report from southern California. Pastors and 
Christian workers need hardly be reminded 
of the convincing power of the ‘still small 
voice.”’ 

A meeting of some note locally is reported 
briefly below. Practical talks and vital topics 
were the rule. The institute was ‘‘so clearly 
a success,’’ says the writer, that similar gath- 
erings will be conducted elsewhere. 

The businesslike method of paying its pas- 
tor which a Western church has adopted will 
increase materially his enjoyment of life. Yet 
it is no more than every church may do which 
is able to pay its pastor promptly. 

That go-as-you-please club in Minnesota 
seems to have delightful and profitable ses- 
sions. In these days of over-organization an 
impromptu symposium might work well fora 
change, if not as a rule. 

Definiteness of object always adds interest 
to missionary endeavor and often increases 
contributions, as in Kansas this week. We do 
not believe this is the only State in which the 
plan would succeed. 

A rural church in the Sunflower State has a 
financial record which, though on a small 
scale, for self-reliance and generosity might 
put to shame many stronger organizations. 

The good citizenship movement is stimulat- 
ing the young people of one of Maine’s large 
centers to a sense of their public duty in the 
eause of civic righteousness. 

Califorhia has taken a step in the right 
direction, and hereafter will advance more 
cautiously in approving young men to fill 
Congregational pulpits. 

Self-support seems to have had an element 
of contagion in it among some of our Southern 
churches. 

That is co-operation in a new line by several 
churches of Cleveland. 


AN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN MUTUALISM 


A group of Massachusetts Congregational minis- 
ters held a two days’ meeting recently in Whitman, 
which was called by the title above or A School of 
Applied Christianity. Rey. F. E. Butler presided 
and made the opening address on The Kingdom of 
God in Practical Affairs, taking the ground that the 
kingdom of Christ was to touch, modify and control 
all human conduct, though it was not to be an 
earthly empire. Rey. W.S. Fritch followed on The 
Principles of Christian Mutualism, which he sajd 
were the principles of brotherhood and of sacrifice, 
of the crown of thorns and the cross of Jesus our 
Master. Rey. Daniel Evans gave an oration on 
Christianity and Trades Unions. It was a masterly 
defense of unions, setting forth the idea that they 
are the natural growth of society today. Rey. 
J. H. Jones then spoke on Less Hours and Social 
Progress. He presented a feasible plan by which 
he thought the eight hour day could be reached 
without friction. Rey. E. D. Burr of Boston was 
heartily welcomed for an address on The Social 
Conditions of the Working People. He was fol- 
lowed by Rey. Mr. Evans again on Fair Profits and 
a Living Wage. Rev. F. 8S. Hunnewell gave a 
pleasant picture of what is to be by the power of 
Christ working in the world, under the title A Visit 
to the New Jerusalem, or a Vision of Kingdom 
Come. At various points in the meetings short ad- 
dresses were made from the floor. 


THE CHURCH AS SEEN BY THE AVERAGE 
CITIZEN 


Not long ago Rev. M. W. Darling of First Church, 
8 oux C ty, Io., sent out the following list of questions 
to 100 citizens: 


1. What do you regard as the first great need of . 


ths church for today? 2. What Wo you regard as 
the greatest enemies to business integrity? 3. Can 
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@ man maintain the Christian standard of honesty 
and succeed in business? 4. What can be done to 
bring the churches and the unchurched masses into 
closer sympathy? 5. What can be done to- purify 
politics? Whatcan the churches do? 6. What can 
be done to decrease vice and crime in the commu- 
nity? 7. Why is it, in your opinion, more men do 
not_ attend religious services? 8. What special 
theme, or themes, would you like to hear treated? 


On the replies he is basing a series of Sunday even- 
ing services. The first question called forth a great 
variety of answers, about 85 per cent. of which the 
pastor sums up in this: “More true religion.” 
Among the answers were these: “ Better ideas of 
God”; ‘More of the Christlike spirit’’; ‘‘ Right- 
eous living”; ‘“Week-day Christianity”; ‘*‘ Fewer 
hypocrites”; ‘More religion and less theology”; 
“A radical change in the hymns’’; ‘‘ More minis- 
ters burdened to save souls’’; “To run less after 
fashionable amusements”’; ‘To adopt a creed and 
stick to it”; “‘Thorough honesty in speech on the 
part of preachers”; ‘‘ More natural and real reli- 
gion’; ‘Less joining of the church for social ad- 
vancement and business standing’; ‘‘A member- 
ship which believes that every violation of the 
rules and the doctrine of the church is as_ thor- 
oughly reprehensible as a breach of faith between 
men.” 


AN ITINERANT CHURCH HOUSED 


A pretty and commodious edifice was. dedicated 
at Bryant, 8. D., Oct. 10. It measures 28 by 58 
feet and consists of a main audience-room, lecture- 
room and tower, and cost $1,500. The church was 
aided by a grant of $400 from the C.C. B.S. The 
building was dedicated free of debt. The pastor, 
Rey. Julius Stevens, stated that he, personally, had 
not solicited a dollar for the building; that no one 
had been urged to give more than he subscribed, 
nor was any single gift counted meager; and that 
all who were asked to help had given gladly. This 
seems to be a record almost unprecedented. Since 
the beginning of Congregational work in the com- 
munity by Rey. C. M. Daley in 1887, the church has 
had no home of its own, but its altar has been moved 
from schoolhouse to depot, to hotel, to storerooms, 
while a part of the time the Baptist meeting house 
has been used. The dedicatory services were well 
attended by visiting brethren. The prayer and 
address were by Supt. W. H. Thrall; Superintendent 
Daley preached and the other parts were sustained 
by Rey. Edwin Martin. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

At the 72d semi-annual meeting of the Penob- 
scot Conference, held Oct. 19, 20 in the East Ban- 
gor church, Prof. J. S. Sewall gave a practical ad- 
dress upon Purpose and Method in Gospel Preach- 
ing.—The Middle Class, under Professor Paine, 
completed last week its historical course intro- 
duetory to church history, and commenced the reg- 
ular work in Neander.—Professor Paine is greatly 
improved in health.—On Friday evening last a 
part of the Junior Class were entertained at the 
home of Professor Denio. 7 


Oberlin 


A theological club has been started by Prof. H. C. 
King to meet each Thursday evening. The subject 
chosen for discussion is the theology of the English 
poets.—Sunday mornings Professor King con- 
ducts, as for several years, a training class for the 
study of the Bible. This year he is taking up the 
Old Testament for a rapid review of its contents. 
One week he gives a lecture upon the introduction 
to a book, the next he discusses its contents and 
teaching. The class is expected to read the book in 
advance, and are urged to use Moulton’s arrange- 
ment for this purpose. About 400 gather for this 
Bible work.——tThe first part of the Senior course in 
theology is devoted to an examination of the impor- 
tant theological movements of today, including the 
confessional, Liberal and Ritschlian schools and 
Principal Fairbairn’s position. The constructive . 
part is reserved for the second semester.-—The 
seminary has been greatly stirred spiritually by the 
visit of Dr. Chapman of Philadelphia. He spoke in 
the chapel of Council Hall upon the Evangelistic 
Church. 

Chicago 

Professor Paeth and Mr. A. N. Fox, instructors 
in the German department, have spent four months 
in Germany—the former at Greifswald, the latter 
at Halle-——Professor Taylor has canceled almost 
all outside engagements to give himself to the pas- 
toral care of the Tabernacle.——The students at 
the Thursday afternoon conference considered 
their fleld work.—In the evening the Middle and 
Senior Classes gave a reception to the Juniors in 
Fisk Hall. A program of instrumental and vocal 
selections, a welcome by Messrs. Ramsay of the 
Senior Class and Wade of the Middle Class followed, 
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Professor Curtiss introduced the Juniors to the 
seminary and faculty. Mr. Lyman of the Junior 
Class responded. The attendance was large and 
the occasion delightful. 


Pacific 


It has been determined to lay more stress on 
“approbation to preach” hereafter than has been 
done generally in California. Accordingly, the Bay 
Conference met at the seminary, Oct. 12, in extra 
session for the examination of students. Four were 
examined, and three, Messrs. G. E, Atkinson, A. C- 
Dodd and F. W. Reid, were approbated, the fourth 
being advised to study certain branches further. 
The evening session of the conference was given up 
to the subject Ministerial Education.—Mr. Robert 
Gayley, who will go to China next year as secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A., and is now touring among 
the colleges in the interest of the students’ mission- 
ary volunteer movement, spoke recently at the 


, seminary.—Several Japanese students are in at- 


tendance this year——Professor Lovejoy is con- 
ducting the university Bible class at present, the 
topic being Job. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MaAss.—Andover Conference met with the Kirk 
Street Church, Lowell, the 19th inst. Rey. C. L. 
Merriam of Lowell spoke on Printer’s Ink in Church 
Work, Rey. E. C. Whiting of Tewksbury on The 
Holy Spirit in Business Methods and Rey. Sarah A. 
Dixon on The Needs of the Hour. A new feature of 
especial interest was an account of Recent Religious 
Publications, by.Rev. W. D. Deland of Lowell and 
Rey. W. E. Wolcott of Lawrence. The controversy 
concerning the status of the claimants for the rights 
of the First Church of Lowell was confined to a 
brief business session, which adopted the following 
resolution and preamble by a vote of 68 to 38: 

Whereas, A council convened in Lowell on Noy. 
18, 1896, found that both bodies chiming to be the 
original First Congregational Chureh are de facto 
Congregational churches, and the council recom- 
mended that, until the judicial decision pending be 
given, both churches be recognized under the names 
they respectively claim; therefore, 

Resolved, By the Andover Conference, that the 
clerk of the conference be and hereby is authorized 
and directed to enter the name of the First Trinita- 
rian Congregational Church of Lowell upon the roll 
of the conference, and that its minister and dele- 
gates be admitted to seats in the conference as 
peers of the other minister and delegates. 


ALA.—At the State meeting it was thought best. 


to divide the State into districts for more frequent 
opportunities of fellowship. The First District has 
recently met in its first session at Childersburg. 
The subjects were religious, educational and do- 
mestic. The whole district is composed of gradu- 
ates or under-graduates of Talladega College. A 
collection.of over $5 was taken for the A. M. A. 


KAN.—Northern Association met at Centralia 
Oct. 12, 18. The Materialistie Period of Church 
Life, What I Like in My Pastor, What I Like in My 
Chureh Members, Short Pastorates, and Departure 
of Our Churelies from the True Life were among 
the themes. Enthusiasm for missions was a charac- 
teristic of the meeting. The woman’s missionary 
hour was mainly devoted to remarks on the ques- 
tion, How Can Our Women’s Missionary Societies 
Leayen the Whole Chureh with the Missionary 
Spirit? The last evening was given to addresses 
on S. 8. Work and Home and Foreign Missions. 


Northwestern Association gathered at Cora, 
Oct. 5-7. The meeting was characterized by 
spirituality, enthusiasm for soul saying, a marked 
purpose to depend less on the H. M. 8. and by warm 
fellowship. Rey. Fred. Grey gave the keynote in 
an essay on The Christian’s Responsibility for the 
Unsaved. 
produced a deep impression. Reports from the 
churches were uniformly encouraging. A lively dis- 
cussion followed on Solving the Home Missionary 
Problem in that association, in which the obli- 
gation of the churches to the C. H. M. S. and 
the immediate duty of each to push vigorously 
towards self-support were emphasized. Superin- 
tendent Sutherland conducted a profitable S. S. 
hour with a question box, and Supt. L. P. Broad 
spoke on Home Missions and State Self-support in 
1900, 


S. D.—The Black Hills Association held its semi- 
annual meeting at Rapid City, Oct. 19, 20, Rev. 
George Scott preaching the sermon. Rey. Nina Pet- 
tigrew was moderator. The churches were well rep- 
resented and the interest good. Helpful papers were 
read on the following subjects: Our Association, 
Supplemental Work in the Church, Is the Church 
Fulfilling the Interest of the Kingdom? The Chureh 
and the Common People. Supt. C. M. Daley spoke 
for the C.S.S. and P.S, and Rev, A. A. Brown on 
Home Missions. The woman's hour was of unusual 
interest, owing to a helpful program and | 


* 
- 


The sermon by Supt. W. L. Sutherland * 
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ing reports. Work among the children in some of 
the churches is receiving special attention. 


CAu.—Bay Conference held a special meeting at 
Oakland, Oct. 12, to examine several students for 
approbation to preach. Ih the evening there was 
an interesting discussion on Ministerial Education, 
Who Is the Educated Minister? Where Shall He 
Seek His Education? Education versus Specific 
Training, What Changes in Present Ministerial 
Education in Order to Realize a Fully Diversified 
Body of Ministers? The conference was entertained 
by Pacific Seminary. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—In the Boston Club large meetings are 
the rule of late, and most of the members stay to 
the close. The outlook committee made a spicy and 
interesting report through Rev. W. R. Campbell. A 
committee of seven was appointed to take into con- 
sideration arrangements for entertaining the Inter- 
national Council in 1899. Eight-minute speeches 
were made by nine of the younger pastors of Boston 
and vicinity, as follows: A Defect in Boston Congre- 
gationalism, Rey. C. A. Dinsmore; The Work of the 


Pulpit, Rey. Thomas Sims, D. D.; The Work of” 


the Pastor, Rev. H. G. Hale; The Successful Sun- 
day School, Rev. M. A. Breed; Work Among Young 
People, Rey. E. H. Chandler; Literary Studies as a 
Help to Church Work, Rey. Daniel Evans; The True 
Revival in the Modern Church, Rey. H. H. French; 
The True Missionary Spirit, Rev. Doremus Scudder; 
The Modern Demand, Rev. C. E. Carter. 


At its first meeting for the season, Oct. 18, the 
Newton Club had admirable addresses from Rey. 
¥. E. Clark, D. D., on New England in India and 
Africa, and by Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick on Spain 
and the Spaniards. 


R. I.—The Providence Club held its annual meet- 
ing Oct.11. John T. Huntsman, Esq., was unani- 
mously re-elected president. H. C. Waters was 
chosen secretary. The theme was The Possibilities 
of the United Efforts of Churches in Moral Reforms. 
Speakers were Rey. S. H. Woodrow, Prof. H. C. 
Bumpus and Mr. C. H. Philbrick. 


O.—The Cleveland Club held its opening meeting 
of the season at Pilgrim Church, Oct. 18, as the 
guests of the Women’s Association. Hon. S. M. 
Jones, mayor of Toledo, was the speaker on the 
subject The Golden Rule in Real Life. He is a 
wealthy manufacturer and an independent oil pro- 
ducer. He told some details of his own efforts to 
‘make practical applications in his own business. 
The address was of unusual interest. 


MiInN.—The Mississippi Valley Club held a meet- 
ing Oct. 11 at Winona, its headquarters, in con- 
nection with the council called to ordain Mr. H. H. 
Stutson as pastor of Second Church. This organ- 
ization, which is. five years old, embraces the 
ministers of southeastern Minnesota and the ad- 
jacent region in Wisconsin. Never having a pro- 
gram, there always results a most delightful dis- 
eussion, each member offering contributions as he 
sees fit. ; 


Mo.—The St. Louis Club held a brilliant meeting 
‘at the Mercantile Club rooms Oct. 18, Pres. Julius 
C. Birge in the chair. It was ladies’ night and the 
entire program was furnished by them. The gen- 
eral topic, Echoes from the Diamond Jubilee, was 
considered under the following heads: Victoria, the 
Empress Queen, Our Relations With England, Our 
Foremothers, and Hath England All the Sun That 
Shines? In the absence of the fifth speaker Hon. 
Lorin A. Thurston, commissioner to the United 
States from Hawaii, spoke on Annexation. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
: {For Boston news see page 625.) | 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. Miss Charlotte H. 
Hapgood, who has been for 25 years treasurer of the 
auxiliary of the Woman’s Board of this church, was 
given a reception by the ladies, Oct. 21, in recogni- 
tion of her long and faithful service. The auxiliary 
of the First Church, for many years connected with 
this branch, participated. There were addresses 
by Dr. McKenzie, President Thwing of Western 
Reserve University and Miss Stanwood of the 
Woman’s Board. As a permanent memorial of Miss 
Hapgood’s work a sum of money has been contrib- 
uted to furnish a room in the new building of the 
‘Girls’ School, Foochow, China. 


MiLton.—First. Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, eld- 
est son of the pastor, Rev. H. S. Huntington, grad- 
uated at Beloit College last June. He is now on his 
way to Harpoot, Turkey, under the appointment of 
Beloit College, to assist President Gates in Eu- 


phrates College. He expects to be absent three 


years. 
RANDOLPH.—Rey. C. O. Jackson has been hold- 


ing special services for the two weeks closing Oct. 8. 
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The meetings were interesting and well attended, 
and about 50 persons have expressed their purpose 
to lead a Christian life. Rey. C. A. Hilton is pastor. 


LOWELL.—First. The long expected lawsuit has 
been advanced the past week by the serving of a 
writ of entry in a bill in equity on the treasurer of 
the society. The bill asserts that the church and 
not the society is owner of the church property, and 
the First Trinitarian Church asks to be allowetl to 
take possession. The attachment connected with 
the writ is for $75,000, and the writ is returnable 
to the Superior Court on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. 


FALL RIVER.—Central, after somewhat more 
than a year’s interim, has now installed as its 
pastor Rey. William Knight of Saginaw, Mich. His 
people have given him a hearty welcome. Rey. Dr. 
W. E. Barton of Boston preached the installing 
sermon. 


HopxKIntTon.—From Oct. 1 the Congregational 
and Methodist churches held evangelistic services 
for a fortnight under the direction of Rey. Raiph 
Gillam, assisted in the singing by Mr. O. W. Crowell. 
The meetings did evident good, persuading many to 
commence the Christian life and greatly quickening 
the churches. The leaders won confidence as earnest 
and wise workers. 


WORCESTER.—Old South. Oct. 17 marked the 
seventh anniversary of Dr. A. Z. Conrad’s pastor- 
ate. During this time 690 members have been 
added to the chureh. The total membership is 
nearly 900, and constitutes one of the most har- 
monious and aggressive churches in the denomina- 
tion.— Hope celebrated the sixth. anniversary of 
the present pastorate on the 18th. The pastor, 
Rey. E. W. Phillips, came to the church fresh from 
Hartford Seminary when it was a mission church 
of 87 members, a Sunday school of 167 members, 
benevolences $38 and receiving aid from the Mis- 
sionary Society. The church has grown to 200 
members. There haye been 140 additions, 95 on 
confession. The Sunday school enrolls 860 mem- 
bers, benevolences amount to $400. A new church 
edifice has been built, self-support assumed and the 
debt reduced. The people surprised the pastor by 
presenting him with a gold watch and purse of 
gold. 

Maine f 

PORTLAND.—The young people of the C. E. Socie- 
ties of the various city churches are making an ear- 
nest effort to prevent the sale of Sunday papers on 
the streets. Resolutions protesting against the des- 
ecration and illegality of the traffic have been pre- 
sented to the mayor, asking his co-operation. If this 
appeal.is ineffectual it is expected that some ag- 
gressive use of the law will be made. 


ELLSWORTH.—A model pastoral letter, the sixth 
annual greeting, has been sent to friends of the 
ehurch by the pastor, Rey. D. L. Yale. He calls at- 
tention to and bespeaks co-operation in various 
branches of work. The evening people’s service 
began Oct. 3. 

FARMINGTON.—North. A union service, in honor 
of Neal Dow, was recently held, with short ad- 
dresses and special music. 


New Hampshire 


BERLIN.—The people of the town have been 
much aroused over the prevalence of unnecessary 
Sunday work in the mills. On Oct. 20 an audience 
of about 1,200 listened in the Opera House to an 
address by Dr. M. D. Kneeland, secretary of the 
New England Sunday Protective League, and 
passed resolutions protesting against Sunday work 
as opposed to the laws of God and the common- 
wealth. It seems likely that reform measures will 
be carried. 

EXETER.—Phillips. Rev. Edward Hale, not Dr. 
Hale of Boston, as reported, assisted at the laying 
of the foundation stones of the new edifice. The 
former was once a member of this cliurch, but is 
now a professor in Harvard Divinity School, He 
and Professor Kittredge represented the Harvard 
corporation at the exercises here, 

PIERMONT.—A series of meetings lately held by a 
band of “First Fruit Harvesters” has awakened 
an unusual religious interest, and as a result sey- 
eral are expected to unite with the church on con- 
fession at the coming communion, 

GREENFIELD.—The church mourns the recent 
death of George W. Hopkins, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, secretary of the Y. P.S.C. E. and 
leader of the Junior Society. He was a faithful and 
conscientious Christian worker. 

Vermont 


JERICHO CENTER.—The recent installation of 
Rey. G. E. Hayward was the first service of the 
kind since 1845, although Rey. Austin Hazen 
served the church from 1864 to 1884. This is one 
of the few parishes in the county where one church 
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unites all the people, and in consequence it can 
sustain services with increasing numbers in the 
village. 

Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Benejficent. Rey. J. G. Vose, 
D. D., preached a memorial sermon on the late 
Rey. Dr. Laurie the morning of Oct. 17, and by re- 
quest repeated it at Pilgrim Church on the morning 
of the 24th. A great loss has come to this church 
in the recent death of Deacon G. E. Luther. 


Connecticut 


NEw HAven.—At the united Ministers’ Meeting, 
Oct. 18, Prof. B. W. Bacon delivered an address on 
Light on the Antecedents of the Revelation to Jesus 
at His Baptism.—A new Y. M.C. A. building has 
been fitted up on College Street for the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale. The lot and building 
were given by Mrs. Cochran.—Grand Avenue. 
The pastor, Rey. J. L. Mitchell, is preaching a spe- 
cial series of sermons to the honestly doubting and 
troubled, some of his subjects being: The Night- 
mare View of Life, The Great Option, It, He, or 
Thou, The Form of Time. 


WATERTOWN.—After being closed 21 Sundays 
for reconstruction the meeting house has been 
opened and rededicated. The galleries are now 
supported from the ceiling by iron rods, giving ad- 
ditional seating capacity to the main floor, where 
86 oak seats have been placed in semi-circular form. 
Five large chandeliers furnish light, and two hot 
air furnaces in the new basement warm the audito- 
rium. New carpets, heavy oak entrance doors, up- 
holstery and redecoration are among the other 
improvements. 

THOMPSON.—The repair of the interior of the edi- 
fice, under contemplation for some time, has now 
been assured by the offer of Charles E. Searles to 
pay one-seventh of the cost on condition that the 
rest of the money is raised within 18 months. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


OswrEGo.—After more than a year the vacancy 
caused by the acceptance by Dr. B. W. Bacon of a 
chair in Yale Divinity School has been filled, and 
the new pastor, Charles N. Thorp, is already at 
work. Mr. Thorp is a brother of Rey. W. B. Thorp 
of Binghamton, and has been for the past year 
assistant pastor under Dr. G. W. Phillips at Rut- 
land, Vt. The church has been well sustained while 
without a pastor and enters upon the winter’s cam- 
paign with favorable prospects, .A large reception 
was given the pastor in the chapel last week Thurs- 
day evening. 

New Jersey 


NEWARK.—First. The pastor, Rey. J. A. Cham- 
berlin, recently announced that he would preach a 
special sermon on The X Rays. A blackboard was 
prepared with 125 X’s and it was explained that the 
trustees needed that amount to do the work that 
was near at hand in addition to the regular income. 
Each X represented $10. The blackboard was 
cleaned by sections as subscriptions camein. The 
whole amount was subscribed and the people are 
happy. During a history of nearly 50 years this is 
said to be the first time such an effort was, ever at- 
tempted in this church. A Men’s Sunday Night 
Club has been organized that takes charge of the 
evening service and is proving attractive in the 
neighborhood. The pastor is also now organizing a 
Scrooby Class. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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THE SOUTH 
Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—Fourth. The house was filled on 
a recent evening to celebrate a jubilee. For the 
first time since the erection of the building the church 
is free from debt. Congratulations were extended 
by pastors of the other city churches, The reading- 
rooms are used largely, a free kindergarten has been 
established by kindness of Brown Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Sunday school and all interests are 
prospering. Canton celebrated its sixth anniver- 
sary Oct. 17. Special mention was made of the in- 
stitutional work. Two hundred and twenty-five 
boys and young men have been instructed in its 
night schools. Steps are on foot to add a kinder- 
garten. These schools are not yet provided by our 
State school law, and their support devolves on 
churches and benevolent societies, who are bravely 
trying to meet the need. 


South Carolina 


CHARLESTON.—Plymouth. Rey. G.C. Rowe, after 
a 10 years’ pastorate, during which the church at- 
tained self-support, resigns to take charge of the 
Tradd Street Mission, which is to become a church. 

Georgia 

Macon.—First. Rev. J. R. McLean, pastor, has 
assumed self-support, and will hereafter be a con- 
tributor to, instead of a beneficiary of, the A. M. A. 
It thus joins the company of the First Churches of 
Atlanta, Savannah and Macon and Central, Atlanta_ 

SAVANNAH.—First. Rey. L. B. Maxwell, for a 
number of months field worker among the colored 
people of the South for the International S. S. Com- 
mittee, resumes the pastorate. He had labored 
here successfully for a number of years and is 
heartily welcomed back. 

THOMASVILLE loses the services of Rey, F. W. 
Sims, who has been so efficient for two years. He 
goes to St. John’s Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Tennessee | 

MEMPHIS.—First, after being without a pastor 
for some time, has called Rey. George M. McClellan, 
former financial agent in the East for Fisk Univer- 
sity, and he was entered upon his duties with much 
acceptance. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

STEUBENVILLE is rejoicing in the possession of a 
young pastor whose energy and consecration prom- 
ise well. The new pastor, Rey. C. C. Merrill, is a 
son of Rey. J. L. Merrill of Newbury, Vt., and is a 
graduate of Dartmouth, °94, and Yale Divinity 
School, ’°97. The ordination and installation oc- 
eurred Oct. 13. The council first dismissed the 
former pastor, Rev. Joel Swartz, D. D., who had | 
been obliged to resign on account of continued ill | 
health. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. R. 
Nichols, D. D. | 


Illinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 612.) 


GLENCOE.—Rey. Moses Smith, after two years of | 
failing eyesight, has become entirely blind and Oct. | 
17 resigned his pastorate, to take effect Oct.31. He 
has just completed nine years of service here, dur- 
ing which time more than 80 persons have been re- 
ceived into the church, nearly half on confession. 
His address for the present will continue to be this 
place. 


CHICAGO.—Plymouth. The pastor, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulvs, is still at the sanitarium at Alma, Mich., 
and for the most part confined to his room. The 
date for his return to his work cannot be as yet 
determined. 

Indiana | 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Fellowship. Rev. A. B. Reed, 
an evangelist from Ohio, is holding a series of meet- | 
ings for two weeks or more. Rey. F. M. Whitlock 
is pastor. A thousand invitations were printed and 
personally distributed by the ministers and helpers. 
The meetings are well attended and the interest is 
increasing. A number of young people have been 
reached.——Southside is prospering under the lead- 
ership of Rey. Levi White. A substantial church | 
building, erected by the German Lutherans a few 
years ago, has been purchased. It is a desirable 
location in the best residence part of the south 
division of the city. The church has changed its | 
name and hereafter will be known as the Trinity. 

Michigan 


MINDEN CrTy, after being dead for two years . 
without the hope of a resurrection, bas come to life | 


again. September a year ago Rey. C. ©, Omans | 


= pHURCH 


ARPETS 
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visited the village at the request of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Mr. Omans was met with every 
discouragement, but after a year’s faithful work he 
is able to enter upon bis second year with thanks- 
giving surrounded with a zealous band of members. 
Seventeen have been added, all on confession, dur- 
ing the year. 

DovuGLaAs.—The pastor, Rey. J. T. Walker, hay- 
ing renewed his resignation, the church has ac- 
cepted it and passed resolutions noting his ability 
and earnestness in pastoral work. Best wishes for 
the future were extended to him and his family. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER.—At the annual meeting Oct. 4 
resolutions of sympathy with Rey. E. C. Barnard 
and expressive of regret for his resignation were 
passed. The continued ill health of the pastor com- 
pelled him to this step after a pastorate of eight 
years. Rey. B. C. Preston, the assistant pastor, is 
called to the full pastorate. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


AURORA.—The council for the ordination of Mr. 
M. J. Norton, pastor at Grandin, Mo., was held 
here, 300 miles distant, in connection with the 
meeting of the Springfield Association, Oct. 13, a 
former council ealled to meet at Grandin having 
failed to convene because of the inability of a large 
number to attend. 

Sr. Louis.—Compton Hill. The Bible class or- 
ganized for the study of the “social Scriptures ” will 
have at its disposal about 100 leading works bear- 
ing on sociology. The year’s study covers a wide 
and deeply interesting field of thought, viewed from 
a standpoint new to many. 


Continued on page 630. 


Ladies’ 
Trimmed Hats 


No matter how exclusively trimmed a 
Hat may be, if it lacks a certain touch it 
hasn’t “Style.” And that’s just where 
the art of our Milliners is apparent—they 
give that refining touch—that daintiness 
for which our Hats are noted. ~ 

There’s a style to our Hats that makes 
the woman who wears one feel satisfied 
| with herself. She knows the Hat is right 
| —correct in every detail. 
| Best-of All—Our prices are the lowest 
| possible for High-Class Millinery. 


Trimmed Millinery Parlors—Second Floor. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0. 


The Leading Millinery House, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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Mother is Cured 


Taken with Congestion of the Liver 
and Kidney Trouble — Took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Improved at Once. 


‘‘My mother was taken very sick with con- 
gestion of the liver and kidney trouble. The 
medicines given her did not afford relief and 
we got her a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
The very next day after she took the first dose 
she began to improve and now she is well and 
owes it all to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. D. A. 
SToneE, Winthrop, Me. 

“T have been a great sufferer with impure 
blood, which appeared in secrofulous humor. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and the 
scrofula sores were soon completely healed. 
I have found no medicine that did me as much 
good as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” A.W. MERRILL, 
Kennebunkport, Me. Get only 


H OO D ; S Seas 


The best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the best. after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 25c. 
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SERVICES. 


PAUL 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the International Lessons are following the 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 
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of sumptuousness. 


heads on the handles are in full relief. 


EASY EASE. 


It is astonishing what a half of an ineh will do for 
an Easy Chair. 
ness and beauty—between ordinary comfort and luxury. 

We study the decimals in easy chair frames. 
line and curve is adjusted to a nicety. We test them at 
all stages of the work. 
chair is ultra-comfortable. 
study and experiment. 

Among the large collection of new frames is this bit 
On paper it looks like any other easy chair, but it is as far 
removed from the ordinary chair as light is from darkness. 

And with its comfort it is essentially artistic in appearance. 
So are the claw feet. 
deep, supporting the body to the hinge of the knee. It is heavily upholstered. 


It is often the difference between dull- 
Every 


It is no accident with us that a 
It is the result of constant 


Try it and see why. 
The winged lions’ 
The seat is 25 inches 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
_48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


aTMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS aXD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
ST. 


FACTURERS’ 


PRICES. 65 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


‘BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


The movement of general merchandise is 
not as heavy as it was, although it is still of 
good proportions. The feeling of confidence 
among the mercantile classes, however, is as 
strong as at any time since the improvement 
started. At this season there is apt to be 
more or less of a lull, and the fever stricken 
Southern districts have contributed to quite 
an extent to reduce the movement of mer- 
chandise to those sections. Wool is more quiet 
and speculation in it has apparently ceased. 
Raw cotton is at its lowest, as are print cloths, 
and the business in dry goods is reported 
Slower. 

Iron and steel works are very busy and bes- 
semer pig iron has had a substantial advance. 
Steel mills have enough orders booked to keep 
them busy away into 1898, and the steady in- 


crease in the production of iron is starting up [| 


many furnaces which have long remained in- 
active. The export movement of wheat is 
still large, but the shipments of Indian corn 
fell off sharply last week. 

Bank clearings throughout the United States 
last week aggregated $1,306,993,884, a decrease 
of less than one per cent. from the week pre- 
vious, but an increase of twenty-four per cent. 
over the same week last year. In the stock 
market speculation has been very dull, with a 
tendency towards lower prices. The public 
is not in the market, and it is hard to start up 
much enthusiasm over the large railroad earn- 
ings. As a matter of fact, it looks as though 
the market had discounted such earnings for 
the time being and the fear of Cuban troubles 
is just now a more potent factor. 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
LEADBEATER—MORRILL—In Conway Center, N. H. 


Oct. 19, by Rey. Ernest Hamlin Abbott of Fryeburg, 
Me., John Leadbeater of Alexandria, Va., and Mary 


Odelt Morrill. 
Deaths 


N. H., Oct. 15, Alice Maude, only 
Grace B. Dodge, aged 15 yrs., 11 


DODGE—In Webster 
child of John R. and 
mos., 4 dys. 


- HALL—In Groton, Oct. 16, Sarah L., widow of Joseph 
F. Hall, aged 77 yrs., 8 mos. 


JOHNSON—In Northwood Narrows, N. H., Oct. 16, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Johnson, aged 75 years. 


PRATT—In Dorset, Vt., Oct. 8, Martha Pollard, wife 
of Rey. P. S. Pratt. 


SNOWDEN—In Oskaloosa, Io., Oct. 16, Katherine D., 
wife of Rey. J. E. Snowden of Cedar Falls, aged 57 
years. 


WEEKS—In Greenland, N. H., Rufus W. Weeks, aged 
78 yrs., 1 mo., 19 dys. 


DEACON JAMES DURGIN 


Was born in West Newbury, Mass., Nov. 4, 1808, and 
died at his home in the same town, Sept. 28, 1897, where 
during nearly two-thirds of this long span of life he was 
ashoemanutacturer. In 1831 he was married to Martha 
Heath of Hampstead, N. H., with whom he lived almost 
Sixty-seven years, and she with one son and six grand- 
children survive him. He was a deacon of the Second 
Congregational Church from 1855 until the time of his 
death, officiating at the communion only a short time 
before. -To the church he was of great and continued 
help by faithful attendance, by his influence and by his 
means. He was a valued member of several fraternities. 
His character was singularly serene, kind and strong. 
Rarely has one passed on to the higher life in this com- 
munity so universally beloved. The funeral, which was 
held at the homestead, was largely attended by associ- 
ates in business life and the church. Rev. Davis Foster, 
D. D., of Winchendon, formerly his pastor, and Rev. 
F. B. Noyes of the Second Church o ciated. We can 
only say, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


GEORGE EDWARD LUTHER, ESQ., 


Died at his residence on Waterman St., Providence, 

' R.1., Oct. 20, about noon. He had been severely ill for 
several weeks, but the nature of his disease was obscure. 
He has been an active business man in this city for 
eighteen years, well known among manufacturing jewel- 
ers as a man of enterprise and high standing. 

For a time he resided in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
was a member of Dr. Storrs’s church. On coming to 
this city he went into business for himself, and carried it 
on with great assiduity and success. Men and wonien in 
his employ were warmly attached to him, and the spirit of 
the establishment was always friendly and harmonious. 
Some have been with him for many years, and have felt 
completely identified with the interests of the concern. 
He was in peat with young men, and a keen judge 
of character and ability. Wherever there was a disposi- 
tion to work and wherever earnestness and skill were 
pxhibited he was ready to open the way and give the 
eest chance possible for advancement. 

Happy in his home, with a cheerful disposition arid a 
warm heart, he éntered into life with great enjoyment. 
and did much for the welfare of others. A faithful 
member of the Beneficent Church, prot’ at all its 
services, a lover of the Sunday school, where he gath- 
ered about him a large number of young men, who felt 
the sineerity of his friendship, his loss will be a heart- 
felt sorrow to both young and old. The girele of his 
own family have experienced a bereavement the more 
distressing because, till of late,so wholly unexpected. 
The sympathy of ‘jhis friends’ and acquaintances, not 
only here butin Bristol, where he had a delightful sum- 
mer home, and in many other places where he was 
known will be called forth in their behalf. They have 
left them the treasure of an honored name and a life 
full of loving deeds, chee good influence and seek- 
ing the happiness of others wherever he went. 

4 ; J. G. V. 
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(ilchrist & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. - 


TAILOR-MADE COATS. 


Absolutely correct in 
shape—perfect fit euaran- 
teed—made from superb 
quality, all-wool Kersey, 
in black, blue, green, wine 
and tan. This coat is 
silk lined throughout, 
has velvet rolling 
collar and is excellent 
value at 


— $12.50. 


Coats in rough materials with high 
storm collars at same price. 


Ready to Wear Suits, SIO to $35 
Mourning Dresses, -- S10 to $40 
Ready to Wear Skirts - $2 to SI5 


Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - = = $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN ‘BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr.,. 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander EB: Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G, Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH, 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F, NEVILLE JACKSON, Esq., SECRETARY. 


Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, loans on collat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ities, and offers its services as correspondent and 
financial agent to corporations, bankers and mer- 
chants. 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
MESSRS. FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
: London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, ESQ., CHAIRMAN. 


DONALD C. HALDEMAN, ESQ. 


Kansas Land and Mortgages. 

If you own Land or Mortgages in Kansas, and want to 
sell, write me the location and particulars. I can sell for 
you, Cc. M. NIQUETTE, Osborne, Kansas. 
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Financial 


AN ATTRACTIVE SECURITY. 
SIX PER CEN?. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Investment Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Payable Semi-Annually (January 1st 
: and July 1st), 


At the Office of the Company, 
New York City. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. 


Total Issue of Bonds, $50,000, In Denomi- 
nations of $100.00, $50.00, $25.00 per Bond. 


THESE BONDS ARE OFFERED AT PAR, 


160 Broadway, 


ASSETS .......c00sce0e00 +» $114,150.60 
LIABILITIES ............... 19,987.41 
SURPLUS ..........6.%..6... 94,163.19 


The Metropolitan Investment Company of New 
York was organized for the purpose of building 
and buying first-class houses and building lots at 
low prices and disposing of same on the install- 
ment plan. Its operations are confined to the 
choice properties of the Metropolitan District— 
that is, within a radius of forty miles of New 
York. Property in this district always commands 
good prices, and good returns are obtained. 
Twenty-eight houses are now in course of con- 
struction, to be sold on easy payments, thus in- 
suring good prices, far in excess of cash prices. 
The Company has given deeds to over 5,0UU 
pieces of property, and in order to procure capital 
with which to increase its present prosperous 
business, and at the same time afford the stock- 
holders and general investing public a chance to 
participate in the benefits accruing to the Com- 
pany by becoming bondholders, it has decided to 
issue $50,000 in 6% Gold Bonds, secured by the 
equities in real estate belonging to the Company. 
There are many ways of investing money with 
the .expectation of a fair return, and the only 
risk assumed by the investor is as to the genuine- 
ness of the security. That in itself is of supreme 
importance. The bonds of the Metropolitan In- 
vestment Company represent what is, in fact, 
the only absolute security, the only property not 
subject to fluctuation or deterioration, but always 
steadily advancing in value, namely, improved 
Real Estate. Fi 

These bonds are within the reach of the hum- 
blest investor, and any one who has had dealings 
with this Company will appreciate the value of 
this investment and its absolute security. 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


If You Have Any Money 
to spend you will need the new 
DOLLAR CHECKS, 


Sold singly or in Books of different de- 
nominations; owner draws them for 
any amount, signs them himself; his owm 
check, yet a certified obligation of the 
Check Bank. Good everywhere on this 
continent; payable at the Bank of 
New York, N. B. A. 

Sold without charge at present. Same 
system as the celebrated 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 


which are drawn in Sterling, negotiable 
the world over. 


Send for circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ld., 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 


Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. ¥, 


a NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


87. 
ce) 


Do you want your money to earn it 
safely? If so write for highest bank 
testimonials. Rob’t E. Strahorn 
& Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WAVERLY was organized in 1865, and dedicated 
its first house of worship the next year. This build- 
ing has grown into a new structure, the remodeling 
and rebuilding having cost about $3,000. The new 
edifice, with its fully furnished auditorium, lecture- 
room, vestibules and kitchen, was dedicated Oct. 17 
The Methodists and Baptists united in the service, 
putting even standing room at a premium and many 
were turned away. By a happy coincidence Secre- 
tary Douglass, who preached the dedicatory sermon, 
selected the same text—Ezek. 47: 12—that Dr. 
Lyman Whiting, now of Charlemont, Mass., used 
at the dedication in 1866. The historical sketch 
read by a member was of special interest. The 
prayer was offered by the beloved pastor, Rey. J. E. 
Brereton. So nearly had the enterprise been com- 
pleted before the dedication that a balance of only 
$200 was needed, and this amount was raised. The 
church was never more prosperous than now. 

BELLEVUE.—Exercises celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of organization and of the dedication of a 
new house of worship were recently held. This 
building has been erected to replace the one almost 
destroyed by fire last May. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. M. Turner, who has been pastor since 
the burning of the building. An interesting his- 
torical sketch was read by Mrs. Warren, the only 
surviving charter member. The new building is 
spoken of as “‘a model of convenience and simple 
elegance,” and one of which “every citizen has a 
right to be proud.” 

MARSHALLTOWN.—All services were given up, 
Oct. 17, to Miss Emily Wheeler, daughter of the 
late Dr. C. H. Wheeler, a pioneer missionary and 
long the president of Harpoot College. Miss 
Wheeler was eye-witness of the late Armenian 
massacres, and pictures the exhibitions of Christian 
courage and the marvelous escapes from Turkish 
tortures so vividly as to hold rapt attention. 

MOORLAND.—Mizpah chureh has been organized 
in Fulton township, Webster County, and a canvass 
for a building fund is going on. The pulpit will be 
supplied by the pastor at Moorland, Mr. W. D. 
King. 

EAGLE GROVE.—Rev. N. F. 
entered upon his second year of work. Since his 
coming there have been 28 accessions, 21 on con- 
fession. 
pastor and the outlook is encouraging. 

FoREsT City.—Rey. W. B. Sanford has closed 
the first six months of his pastorate. 


time there were 26 additions to the membership, 


Douglas has just 


The members are united in supporting the | 


During this 


$125 were expended in repairs and 24 additional | 


opera-chairs were provided. 

BONDURANT has recently repainted its building, 
repaired its sidewalks and purchased a new organ. 
The money for these improvements was all raised 
without ineurring debt. 

GREEN ISLAND.—Several conversions have re- 
sulted from special meetings conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rey. S. A. Wheelwright, assisted by Rev. S. B. 
Radcliff. 

Minnesota 

BurtTrRuM.—Accessions haye greatly strength- 
ened the working force, a Junior C. E. Society is do- 
ing efficient work, and the church is gaining strength. 
It is the only English-speaking one in the commu- 
nity. 
of diphtheria. The out-station, Grey 
been strengthened by accessions, and 
tions have increased. Diphtheria has interfered 
with the services here also. 


Eagle, 


FAIRMONT.—At the dedication of the new edifice, 
Oct. 10, Rey. J. E. Smith of Minneapolis preached 
the sermon, and Rey. Messrs. Robert McCune, R. 8S. 
Cross and the pastor, J. P. Dickerman, assisted in 
the services. 
will seat 
veniences, 


500 people. It has all the modern con- 
The church was organized in 1868, and 
leads the denomination in that section of the State. 
Rey. C. F. Blomquist bas closed his 
work here and at the out-station, McIntosh. 
discouragement is felt, and other denominations 
are trying to enter the field, which is too small for 
another church. Efforts are made to secure a pas- 
tor, and it is expected that he will be on the ground 
atonce, Rey. H. P. Fisher of Crookston has visited 
here, holding services and giving counsel. 
APPLETON and flourishing. At 
rell, the meeting house has 
erected, and the church will worship in it at onee, 
completing the inside later. Mucb credit is 
Rey, E, C. Lyons, who has labored unweariedly. 
WINONA. 


FOSSTON.,- 


Some 


is united 
out-station, 


Cor- 
a 


due 


Second, No council for ordination’ in 


Services have been interrupted on account | 
has 
congrega- | 


The new building costs $6,000, and | 


: 
been 


southern Minnesota for years has been so refreshing 


as that of Mr. H. H, Stutson, Oct. 12. 


ef 


Intellee- 
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tually, theologically and spiritually the candidate 
won highest commendation. 

PARK RAprips.—Rey. Esther Smith has closed 
her work here, to the regret of the people, and a 
new pastor is desired. Progress has been made, 
but the church has not yet recovered from the set- 
back of the hard times. 


Kansas 


a ae 
HIAWATHA is realizing excellent results from its 


plan of contributing to the C. H. M.S. 
cember the church undertook to 


Last De- 


him as its missionary and receiving frequent letters 
from him. Gradually the members, men and 
women alike, have become much interested in this 
work and worker. At the recent regular mission- 


ary meeting it was unanimously decided to con- | 


tinue the plan, which brings largely increased con- 
tributions. 
WicHITA.—Plymouth is united and growing. 
Under the leadership of the new pastor, Rey. H. E. 
Thayer, each department of the church is so en- 
larging and improving that the present building is 
inadequate for its needs. 

LITTLE RIVER has arranged to have its pastor 
draw his salary at the bank regularly when due. 


This chureh has one of the best Sunday schools in | 


the State, and a prosperous branch in the country. 

MANHATTAN gave over $6 per resident member 
for beneyolences last year. The work so prospers 
that twice the present room is needed to accommo- 
date its Sunday school. 

Nebraska 

OmAHA.—First. The joint meeting of the W. B. 
M. I. and the W. H. M. U. of Nebraska was held 
here, Oct. 12-14, with good attendance and a help- 


| 
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Result — reason. 


Factory and warerooms are 
their general excellence. We 


| Qeeossooooooooooooooooes 
combined. 
able prices. 
invite corradposience. Send 
for our handsome illustrated 


Sd 
A Simple : 
e 
3 
catalogue. 
A. M. McPHAIL PIANO Co. | 
3 
. 2 


Story....... 

For fifty-eight years made 

on honor — sold .on _merit. 

are famous for the singing 

quality of tone, as well as for 
786 Washington Street, 

Boston, Mass. b ) 


srescccsssoooooooooooes 


pay the entire | 
grant to a frontier worker in the State, regarding | 


28 October 1897 


S WRIGHT'S 
BS  CENUINE 


Made in two pieces, 
shirt and drawers. 
way a 
Under- 


The only 


‘Sanitary ” 
wear can be made. 
It is convenient. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


-Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE tre ORIENT 
Ana PALESTIN Mediterranean 


Route 

PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
TOURS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—#480 
to 8875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN; MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 
TINE, TURKEY, ete. 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. HL. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


THE HOLY LAND. 


SELECT SPRING TOUR TO THE EAST, 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY, 1898. 


Under the care of Dr. Selah Merrill, whose intimate 

acquaintance with Bible lands will make his services 

invaluable to those who put themselves under his care. 
For circular giving particulars, address 


DR. SELAH MERRILL, 
Andover, Mass. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospt- 


| table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 


in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


GREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


| Greenwich, Ct.—First-class In all respects; 
comforts. H. M. Hireucock, M.D. 


home 


” 9~@ = = eee 433030400 e 6 ee Oe beers 


THE 


HIGHEST POINT 
EFFICTEN(Ys°FONOMY 


HAS BEEN REACHED IN THE 


“MAGEE” 


Highest Grade 
wig Bo 
Apparatus 
—for all uses. 


e232] @Beseseseeeues Bm 


32-38 oONM ST. 


EAU ER); 


FASIEST TO REGULATE, 
REQUIRE THE 
SMALLEST AMOUNT 


OF PERSONAL ATTENTION 
AND GIVE 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 


§ nden 
Crespo Sol icited 
(c ences; 
C’ 86 LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


$ Uy lagec! c Reteade C ompay 7 27 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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ful program. Addresses were made by Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell, Rey. Josiah Poeton, Supt. Harmon Bross, 
Rey. F. A. Warfield, the pastor, and Rev. Dr. S. W. 
Butler. Though neither organization had raised as 
much as hoped for, the offerings showed deep inter- 
est.and a spirit of sacrifice, and all gained renewed 
hope and courage. 


NELIGH.—Mrs. H.§S. Caswell and Supt. Harmon 
Bross gave valuable assistance Oct. 17. It was 
H. M. rally day, and the pastor, Rev. J. F. Bacon, 
had made careful preparation. Though the weather 
was unfavorable, successful services were held, the 
afternoon being devoted to Gates College, the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Collections, including the 
gift of the woman’s society, will aggregate $100. 


. LONG PIN», still pastorless, is maintaining its 
Sunday school and prayer meeting with interest 
and efficiency. The Y. P. S. C. E. is helpful in 
many ways. An interesting work is developing 14 
miles away, near the Cuba post office, where a 
church is likely to be organized soon which can be 
yoked with Long Pine under one pastor. 


ARCADIA will soon make an effort to complete 
the payment of a long-standing debt. The young 
men are active in sustaining the new Y. M.C, A. 
The pastor, Rey. J. F. Smith, continues his work at 
the North Mission Sunday school, but finds many 
discouragements on account of the coming in of 
other denominations. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FoRKs, since the resignation of Rev. I. B. 
Tracy, has been unsupplied. It plans to repair its 
building, putting in a new furnace and foundation 
wall, and to prepare for an advance movement under 
a new pastor not later than next spring. The field 
is an inviting one and will doubtless become one of 
the strongest in the-State. 


Dwicur.—Rey. E. E. Saunders is rejoicing over 
the interest manifested in his work. His two 
ehurches have contributed liberally toward the 
endowment of Fargo College. When the canvass 
is completed they Hope to raise at least $1,000 for 
this object. 


COOPERSTOWN. ae E. S. Shaw supplied at 
Melyille, Pingree and Buchanan Oct. 24. He not 
only proves a helpful pastor in his own field, but has 
at heart the interests of the whole State, often giv- 
ing a Sunday, with the consent of his people, to such 
work. 


An effort is being made by the churches and 
friends of Fargo College to pay off its floating in- 
debtedness. Dr. Pearsons has generously agreed 
to allow the money received for that purpose to be 
applied on the endowment, provided property which 
is now held by the college shall be sold and an equal 
amount be placed in the endowment fund. First 
Church, Fargo, observed College Day Oct. 10, Hon. 
O. W. Francis, Pres. H. C. Simmons and Prof. P. G. 
Knowlton being the speakers.—Supt. E. H. Stick- 
ney spent Oct. 17 at Fosston, guiding the church 
through a difficult crisis. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN JOSE.—Rey. H. M. Tenney is giving a de- 
lightful. and instructive series of Sunday evening 
lectures on the Holy Land, presenting by stereop- 
ticon fine views of Palestine. Great interest is 
manifested. 


BENECIA.—Rey. Samuel Weyler’s course of ser- 
mons on Municipal and Judicial Government is 
attracting large numbers to the church. In a re- 
cent prelude he considered Mob’s Law and Law’s 
Mob. 


Five years ago the average salary per annum in 
the H. M. churches of the State was $815. This 
year itis $615. The shrinkage is about equally di- 
vided between the churches and the Missionary 
Society. During the past year 24 of the stronger 
churches sent missionary boxes which, with indi- 
vidual gifts, amounted to $1,200. The total amount 
from the State was $13,700, the largest in its 
history. 

Oregon 

Hoop vat: —Riverside. Rev. J. L. Hershner 
has entered upon his fourth year’s pastorate. In 
the three years the membership has more than 
trebled. 

EUGENE.—Rey. Raymond C. Brooks bas begun 
his second year. Since his coming 87 members 
have been added. : : 

Washington | 
‘ SEATTLE.—Plymouth. The prayer meeting Oct. 
7 was given up to the six societies, each being con- 
sidered in a paper or an address. The people are 
thoroughly interested in benevolent work. 

PULLMAN.—The parsonage is being enlarged and 
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put in order for the new pastor, Rev. H. C. Mason 
of Vancouver, B. C., who began work Oct. 10. 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during three weeks ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


AM CIMA GIA ROCEND DS iis Se sie's cia cate emcivcs viscose sb uee'e $81.2 
Previously acknowledged..........cceecesseeee 25,000. ry 
HO Ua otaatriereeieteteterniaet tin eta al em a reisicistareccibe wia'sibic so cisee $25,081.65 


FoR PAIN, HEMORRHAGE, experiences teaches— 
Ponds Extract. No druggist can make Pond’s Ex- 
tract. 


THROAT CoMFORT.—Best at night; freedom from 
dryness and all tickling sensations may be secured 
by a small dose of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Bal- 
sam. . Public speakers, singers and professional 
men find it of great use. Sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. Sold everywhere. 


New Luxury.—lIf our readers would like to 
know the full measure of comfort which can be put 
into an easy-chair, let them drop into the Paine 
furniture warerooms on Canal Street and see the 
new frame which has been introduced this season. 
We give an engraving of it today in our advertising 
columns, but the luxury of such a seat can only be 
experienced by actual trial of it. 


TOUR TO GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON.— 
An eight-day personally conducted excursion has 
been arranged by the New Hampshire and Massa- 
cebusetts Granges to Philadelphia, Harrisburg (to 
attend the Annual Session, National Grange), Get- 
tysburg, Harper’s Ferry, Washington and New 
York, leaving Tuesday, Nov. 9. Tickets covering 
transportation, meals, hotel accommodations and 
every expense $28 from Boston, Worcester or Provi- 
dence; $27 from Fall River; $26 from New London, 
Ct.; and $22 from New York. For itinerary giving’ 
full particulars address E. C. Hutchinson, secretary 
New Hampshire State Grange, Milford, N. H., E. D. 
Howe, Master Massachusetts Grange, Marlboro, 
Mass., or A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


China Dinner Services. 


We have recently landed from Mintons’, 
Haviland, the Royal Worcester and the 
Cauldon potteries examples of their rich 
designs of Dinner Services and Course 
Sets, from which we send special orders to 
be made with family initial, monogram 
or crest—heirloom sets for children and 
grandchildren. 

The shapes and designs of these costly 
examples are superb and will interest 
those who appreciate and desire such 
furnishings. 

In the Dinner Set Department will also 
be found the largest, most valuable and 
comprehensive exhibit, comprising all 
grades, from the ordinary to the most ex- 
pensive, and having many ‘‘stock pat- 
terns”? matchings can be had readily 
for years to come, an advantage appreci- 
ated by experienced housekeepers. The 
costly sets, ordered specially made to 
order with crests, initials, etc., can only 
be matched to order, which requires about 
15 weeks for the importation order. 

Fine Lamps. Many new designs added 
the past week, $5 to $50. 

Rich Cut Glass. Specimens just re- 
ceived of the diamond finish cuttings, 
none finer made. Specially adapted for 
Bridal Gifts. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps, 
' (20 FRANKLIN ST. 


— 
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OUR 


‘“ Knockabout”’ 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 


Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 


$5.00. 


HIS suit is substantially trimmed with 
tough and durable linings, threads ete., 
and the seams are double stitched and stayed 
with tape, rendering them impossible to rip. 
The trousers are fitted with our patent 
“Cavalry”? or double knee, and extra pieces 
and buttons accompany each suit. 
Our “Knockabout”’ suit is gotten up to 
resist hard and unremitting usage, and parents 
will find it a most satisfactory investment. 


HE NAME “KNOCKABOUT ” is original 
with us, being our own idea and copyright, 

and the cloth used in the manufacture of the 
suits, which is made especially for us, is sub- 
jected to the most vigorous examination and 
test for purity of fiber, strength of weave, and 
careful blending of its non-soiling and non-fad- 
ing colors, before we allow a yard of it to be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


ANIMATED PICTURES 


For Churehes, Endeavor and League 
Societies, Fairs, Festivals, Lodges, ete. 


The most popular and attractive 
entertainments for old and young 
now before the public. . . . 


New England Kinematoscope Co. 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., 


L. A. BOSWORTH, Manager. BOSTON. 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 


CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 

Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty yrs. on the fmar- 
ket. Price 25 cts, atall Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
EH. C. Meith, Mfr., Cleweland, ©. 


seccecsoaensseosessesous 


"“Health’s Complexion 


“Bathene”’ is not a medicine. It is 
Nature’s pure antiseptics, prepared in tablet 
form to be dissolved in the bath or wash- 
bowl. It assists Nature in cleansing the 
skin and keeping it healthy and sweet. Itde- 
odorizes perspiration. Send five 2-cent stamps 
and we will send you two dozen tablets. 
HOUSEHOLD Necessity Co., New York City. 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug, ’97 (on new principle—‘Man- 
tels’’ superceded), Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent appointed. 

A. G MOREY LaGrange, Ul. 


In writing Morey name this paper. 


«A FAIR FACE CANNOT 
ATONE FOR AN UNTIDY 
HOUSE.” USE - 


"SAPOLIO 
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Clearance Sale of 


Carpets 


We are about to make 
extensive alterations in 


our stores, and in order 
to make the room re- 
quired we offer a very 
large stock of KIDDER- 


MINSTERS, TAPES- 
TRIES; VELVETS and 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS, ART 
SQUARES, MATTINGS 
and LINOLEUMS for the 
next THIRTY DAYS at 
very low prices. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill, Boston 


ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York  ity- 


AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 


Boston 


an Camp’s Baked 
Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 


A convenient and satisfying meal—open the dan 
and it’s ready to eat. A delightful provision for hasty 
luncheons. Accept no imitation. Booklet free, Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKINC CO., 
324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese— 
a toothsome product. 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new Of) a trial. Askfor Peter Moller’s Olland see 


that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as agents. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of tho latol. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


-— 


__ same city. 
Tt. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Weekly Register 


Calls 


: 
BEACH, Sam’! J., Cedar kaltis, Io., to Mitchellville. 


BRUNDAGE, Birchard F., Ross Memorial Ch., Port 
Huron, Mich., to Oxford. 


BUFFA, C. A., Montreal, Can., to Syracuse, Sicily. <Ac- 
cepts. 

BUSH, Harvey S., Port Huron, Mich., to Almont. 

CARLSON, Carl E., Swedish Ch., Portland, Ct., to 


Swedish Ch., Woodstock. Accepts. 

CLARK, Chas., West Ch., Taunton, Mass., to Ward Hill, 

COMFORT, Jas. W., formerly of Christian Ch., Irving- 
ton, Ind,, to First Ch., Marion. Accepts. 

CROSS, Roland S., to remain another year at Monti- 
cello, Minn. 

DAVIES, Jas., to remain another year at Plankinton, 
8.D. Accepts. 

DECKER, Francis H., North Ch., Providence, R. L, ac- 
cepts call to Westerly. 

FISHER, Jos. A., formerly of Plymouth Ch., Omaha, 
Neb., to East Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HARRIS, Edward A., Gray’s Lake, Ill., to Mukwonago, 
Wis. sows 4p 

HASKELL, Wesley C., Auburn, R.1L., to Wells River, 


t. Accepts. 
HOLBROOK, Ira A., First and Union Chs., Stillwater, 
OKL., to Udall, Kan. Accepts, to begin Jan. 1, 
ee John B., to remain another year at Howard 
JON 


wards. 
KIDD, Wm. D., San Rafael, Cal., to Cottonwood. Ac- 


cepts. 

LocK Woop, John W. H., Kennewick, Wn., to Leaven- 
worth. Accepts. 

LONGENECKER, Geo. W., W. Andover, O., to Neills- 
ville, Wis. Accepts. 

McCLELLAN, Geo. M., formerly financial agent in the 
East for Fisk University, to First Ch., Memphis, 
Tenn. Has begun work. 

MERRIAM, Frank N., formerly of Ventura, Cal., to 
Turner’s Falls, Mass. Accepts. 

MERRILL, Chas. W., recently of Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Worthington. Accepts. 

PRESTON, Bryant C., asst. pastor, Whitewater, Wis., 
to the full pastorate. Accepts. 

PRESTON, Hart L., recently of MeCook, Neb., to May- 
flower Ch., Sioux City, Io. 

REAM, Wm. T., recently of Plano, Ul., to Cumberland, 


Wis. 

REIGER, F. E., to supply for six months at Cathay and 
Sykeston, N. D. Accepts. 
OWE, Geo. C., Plymouth Ch., Charleston, S. C., to 
Tradd St. Mission, same city. ‘Accepts. 
MS, F. W.,formerly of Thomasville, Ga., to St. John’s 
Ch., Springfield, Mass. Accepts. 

THAYER, Henry E., Wichita, Kan., to Plymouth Ch., 

Accepts, and has begun work. 
HORP, Chas. N., asst. pastor First Ch., Rutland, Vt., 
to Oswego, N. Y._ Accepts, and is already at work. 

TITUS, erbert R., formerly of Vergennes, Vt., to 
MciIndoe Falls. Accepts, and is at work. 

WALKER, John T., recently of Reames Mich., to Bar- 
ker Memorial Ch., Grand Rapids. ccepts. 

WHALEY, Adam D., Boltonville, Wis., to Dorr and 
Corinth, Mich. Accepts. 

WILSON, John J., Clear Creek Ch., Wheaton, Kan., to 
remain another year. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ADAMS, Wm. C., 0. Gorham, N. H., Oct. 19. Sermon, 
Rev. J. E. Adams, father of the candidate; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. P. Miller, Sampson Nichols, 
J. B. Carruthers, 8. 8. York. * 

BEARDSLEY, Frank G., 0. Salem, Lo., Sept. 16. 

HAYWARD, Uhas. E., 7. Jericho Center, Vt., Oct. 20. 
Sermon, Dr. Edward Hawes; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
L. B. Tenney, C. W, Clark, P. My Snyder, T. D. Bacon, 


C,H. Merrill. 

KNIGHT, Wm., 7. Central Ch., Fall River, Mass., Oct. 
20. Sermon, Dr. W. E. Barton; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. Eldridge Mix, D. D., W. H. Davis, D. D., F. J. 

P.W. Lyman. 
Mich, Oct. 13. 


Van Horn, M. C. Julien, 
St. Johns, 
arts, Dr. J. 


LONGMAN, G. Claude, o. 
Sermon, Pres. W. G. Sperry, D. D.; other 
L. Daniels and Rey. Messrs. W. B. Millard, J. A. 
Blaisdell, W. C. Allen, E. B. Allen, F. A. Stephens. 

NORTON, Milton J., 0. Aurora, Mo., Oct. 13. Sermon, 

r. W. M. Jones; other parts, Rey. Messrs. A. K. 
Wray, E. E. Flint, J. H. J. Price. 

PYLE, Hezekiah L., 0. and 7. Olean, N. Y., Oct. 21. 
Sermon, E. N. Packard, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. ©. Hall, A. L. Smalley, Ethan Curtis, L. H. 
Cobb, D. D. 

RAICHE, Eugene L., 0. French Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
Oct. 19. Sermon, Rev. T. G. A. Coté; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D., G. L. Gleason, 
Geo. Benedict, C. H. Vessot. 


Resignations 


BARNARD, Elihu C., Whitewater, Wis. 

as. O., Hartford, Wis. 

FOSTER, Guy, Whitewater, Col. 

GARDNER, Austin, Warren, Ct. 

GROVE,Claude E., Brightwood Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
to resume his studies, 

LARKIN, J. Wallace, Harvard, Neb., to take effect Dec. 


, Mich. 
2S, Fred V., recently of San Mateo, Cal., to Hay- 


3. 

NORTON, Edwin F., Almont, Mich., to become princi- 
pal of the academy at Middlebury, N. Y. 

OTTMAN, Henry A., St. Luke’s Ch., Elmira, N. Y., to 
take effect Dec. 1. 


| PAUL, Benj. F., Cannon Falls, Minn. 


| CAMP RUSSELL, Okl., rec, 10 Oct., 15 members. 


REAM, Wim. T., Plano, Ul. 

sa ti we G., Allendale, Bass River and Eastman- 
ville en. 

SMITH, Moses, Glencoe, Ill., after nine years’ service. 

WATT, Thos, E., First and Bethel Chs., Alva, Okl. 


Churches Organized 


FULTON, Ilo., Mizpah Ch., 1 Oct., 24 members. 

with Moorland under Rey. W. D. King. 
Miscellaneous 

BAXTER, Geo. W., and wife were recently surprised by 
a large number of their parishioners at Knoxville, Io., 
who gathered at the parsonage to celebrate the anni- 
versary of their, marriage. The guests left behind 
substantial evidences of good will. 

BUSHNELL, C. W., of Rosalia, Wn., has added to his 
sherge the church at Farmington. . 

CHERINGTON, Reid B., will close his efficient work in 
the Big bon country and begin at Tekoa and Ward- 
ner, Nov. 


Yoked 


FREEZE, ‘Arthur S., closed his work at Milford, Me., | 
Oct. 3., and preaching services will probably be dis- 


continued during the winter. 

PRESTON, Alicé E., who has done valuable evangelistic 
work in Waterford, Guildhall, Granby, Troy, St. Johns- 
bury Center and Burke, Vt., dled Sept. 20 at her home 
in Landers, Pa. She was a gifted, consecrated and 
successful worker. 


Messrs. GILcHRist & Co. announce in another 
cohunn some excellent values in tailor-made coats, 
These garments are guaranteed by them to be abso- 
lutely correct in shape, perfect fitting and made of 
the best material. They are beautifully lined and 
are excellent wearing garments for the fall and 
winter, 


| which the patient breathes. 
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THE CURE OF ASTHMA. 


NERVOUS AND BRONCHIAL. 


| From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress of 


Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


Nervous asthma is characterized by wheez- 
ing respiration and great difficulty of expell- 
ing theairfromthelungs. Its name is derived 
from the Greek, and means to gasp for breath. 
It occurs in paroxysms or fits, which generally 
come on after midnight and last until morn- 
ing. The wheezing sound is produced by a 
constriction of the smaller bronchial tubes» 
caused by spasm. The expectoration during 
the attack is generally frothy, but becomes 
thicker as the attack passes off. 

There are many varieties of asthma, but in 
pure nervous cases a person goes to bed feel- 
ing #s well as usual, and drops off quietly to 
sleep, but is suddenly awakened after mid- 
night by a most distressing attack of want 
of breath. His chest feels compressed; he 
breathes with difficulty, and with a rattling 
or whistling sound; calls for fresh air; his 
face becomes turgid or livid, his eyes staring, 
and his skin bathed in perspiration. 

Once set up, asthma is very obstinate and 
tenacious in its hold. It keeps returning in 
renewed attacks. It occurs at all ages, but is 
more frequent in women than men. Asth- 
matic people for the most part are nervous 
and excitable, but gifted with energy, resolu- 
tion and attainments beyond the average. Its 
effects upon the system are very serious. It 
impoverishes the blood, deranges the cireula- 
tion, ruptures and dilates the tubes producing 
emphysema, and ends in dangerous enlarge- 
ment of the right side of the heart. 

Bronchial asthma is the chronie condition 
in which nervous asthma usually ends. As 
the bronchial mucous membrane becomes al- 
tered in structure by the repetition of the 
asthmatic attacks, it pours forth a thick and 
tenacious sputum which has all the character- 
istics of chronic bronchial disease, which may 
merge into any of the forms of chronie, dry or 
consumptive bronchitis. In other words, we 
have the same varieties of asthma that we have 


| of bronchitis. 


The treatment necessary to cure nervous 
and bronchial asthma must be applied directly 
to the inflamed linings of the bronchial tubes. 
We must act on the air and through the air 
It must be made 
the carrier of healing remedies directly into 
the sore lungs and wounded bronchial tubes. 

The cure of asthma by my medicated air 
treatment is rapid and permanent. The spas- 
modic attacks are quickly arrested by it, the 
inflammation of the bronchial tubes subdued 
and their abrasions and ulcerations healed. 
Immediate relief results in all purely neryous 
cases, and radical cure by perseverance in 
almost every case of bronchial asthma. No 
other treatment known to medical science has 
ever been attended with such suceess, and it 
is not possible for me to conceive that any 
other is rational or can succeed. 

There are hundreds of thousands of people 


| in this country afflicted with asthmatie and 


bronchial disease and threatened with con- 
sumption because of it, who can be saved from 
that danger and restored to health by antisep- 
| tic air treatment, who are surely doomed with- 
out it. 

I have written a book on the lungs in whieh 
I describe the treatment of all lung complaints, 
and tell people who suffer from them just what 
they require to know and must do to regain 
health. 

Signed 


ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
117 W. 45th St., New York. 
Note.—Readers of Congregationalist will 
| receive Dr. Hunter’s book free on applying 
to him at above address. 


(To be continued.) 
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Books of the Week 


W. A, Wilde & Co. Boston. 
a | aah By Charlotte M. Vaile. pp. 335. 


By Ellen D. Deland. 
IDSHIPMAN JACK. By Charles L. Morton. pp. 
290. $1.25. 


GUARDING THE BORDER. By Everett T, Tomlin- 
son. pp. 365. $1.50. 

OVER THE ANDES. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
pp. 370. $1.50. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE. 
spp. 840. $1.50. 


Boston. 


ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
William Nottling. pp. 62. 36 cents. 

THE PLANT BABY AND ITs FRIENDS. By Kate L. 
Brown, pp. 155. 48 cents. 

READING COURSES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Fred L. Pattee. ». 55. 36 cents. 

POLYHYMNIA. By J. W. Tufts. pp. 242. $1.12. 


Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 


ONCE Upon A Timp. By Mary E. Wilkins. pp. 
187.\ $1.00. ; 

PHRONSIE PEPPER. By Margaret Sidney. pp. 
437. $1.50. 

His First CHarce. By Faye Huntington. pp. 
308. $1.25. 


ToM PICKERING OF ’SCUTNEY. 
pp. 282. $1.25. 


Ginn & Co. 


By Sophie Swett. 


Boston. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By P. N. 
Eyans, Ph. D. pp. 83, 55 cents. 
THE SrupyY OF MeprmvaL HisTrory. By M. §S. 


Getehell. pp. 73. 55 cents. 

PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS. By A. P. Gage, Ph. D. 
pp. 97. 45 cents. 

SvTortes or Insect Lire. By C. M. Weed. pp. 
54. 30 cents. 


é Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
FLINT. By Maud W. Goodwin. pp. 362. 


$2.00. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE 


URITAN COAST. 


By E H. Garrett. pp. 221. $2.00. 
‘ Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

DREAMS IN HomESPUN. By Sam W. Foss. pp. 
221. $1.50. 


Richard G. Badger & Co. Boston. 
THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE CAR. By J. U. Lloyd. 
pp. 59. $1.00. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 


WHEREFORE, O Gop? By Charles Herbert. pp. 
32.. 35 cents. 
’ THE CHRISTFILLED LIFE. By C. C. Hall, D. D. 
pp. 31. 35 cents. 
TRUE WOMANHOOD. By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
pp. 44. 35 cents. 
THE SOUL’S QUEST AFTER Gop. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D. pp. 29. 35 cents. 
BY THE STILL WATERS. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 
pp. 32, 35 cents. 

SELF-CULTURE. By W. E. Channing, D.D. pp. 
66. 35 cents. 5 
SHIPS AND HAVENS. By Henry van Dyke, D. D. 
pp. 37.__35 cents. 
GivING WHAT WE HAveE. By Anna R. B. Lind- 

say. pp. 32. 35 cents. 
Or INTERCOURSE WITH Gop. By J.B. Saint-Jure. 
pp. 32. 35 cents. 
HEAVENLY RECOGNITION. By Rey. T. D. Tal- 
mage, D.D. pp. 29. 35 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION. By H. T. Peck. pp. 
877. -$1.50. 
ye Oka By Ellen D. Deland. pp. 281. 
OUTLINES IN LocAL CoLor. By Brander Mat- 
thews. pp. 240. $1.50. 
pp. 136. 


ait os VIVENDI. By G. W. Curtis. 
Paste, JEWELS. By Jobn K. Bangs. pp. 202. 


JOHN LEIGHTON, JR. By Katrina Trask. pp. 
252. $1.25. 
ete TRIALS. By H. L. Clinton. pp. 626. 


STUART AND BAMBOO. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. 
pp. 276. $1.25. i 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
BERQUIN. By Elizabeth G. Crane. pp. 110. $1.00. 
THE KING OF THE BRoNCcHOS. By C. F. Lummis. 

pp. 254. $1.25. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. By Benjamin Harrison. 


pp. 860. $1.50. 
THE SuBCONSCIOUS SELF. By Louis Waldstein, 
M.D.. pp. 171. $1.25. 


LITERARY LOVE LETTERS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Robert Herrick. pp. 245. 75 cents. 

a Ee aENrOR. By Benjamin Swift. pp. 271. 
$1.50. 

TAKEN BY SIEGE. By Jeanette L. Gilder. pp. 
294. $1.26. : 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. C. Balfour. 

pp. 396. $1.00. 


ROBERT E. LEE. By H. A. White, Ph.D., D. D. 


eee PoRTRAITS. By Anna Fuller. pp. 325. 

$2.00. 

SHORT SAYINGS OF FAmMouS MEN. Collected 
and edited by Helen K. Johnson. In 2 vols. pp.-° 


198,188. $2.00. 


| #. A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. By 
the author of “How to Be Happy Though Mar- 


ried.” pp. 341. $1.50. 
ea sROWN-UPs. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 


A FoUNTAIN SEALED, By Sir Walter Besant. pp. 

300, $1.50. 
I. H, Revell Co. New York. 

SEVEN YEARS IN SIERRA LEONE. 
Pierson, D. D. pp. 252. $1.00. 

* AND SHE GoT ALL THAT.” By Cara Reese. pp. 
176. 75 cents. 

ar wt OF JAPAN. By R. B. Peery. pp. 317. 


Maemilian Co. New York. 
THE FACTS OF THE MORAL LIFE. By Wilhelm 
Wundt. pp. 339. $2.25. i 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. By Francis T. Pal- 
grave. Second Series. pp. 275. $1.00. 
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D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
UNCLE SAmM’sS SECRETS. By O. P. Austin. pp. 
344, 75 cents. 
THE HALL OF SHELLS. By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. 
pp. 176. 60 cents. 


Eaton & Mains. New York. 

THE PickET LINE OF MISSIONS. By W. 
McDowell, A. T. Pierson and others. 
90 cents. 

LIFE ON HIGH LEVELS. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 320. 90 cents. 

W. B. Ketcham. 


IDEALS OF STRENGTH. By John Watson 
Maclaren). pp. 76. 50 cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. By Florence K. and 
Bertha Upton. pp. 68. $2.00. 


Benziger Bros. New York. 
MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. 
By Rey. Charles Coppens, 8. J. pp. 222. $1.50. 


Continental Publishing Co. New York. 
FREE BANKING. By James A. B. Dilworth. 
212. $1.00. 


Christian Literature Co. New York. 
Two STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF DOCTRIN®:. 
By B. B. Warfield. pp. 239. $1.25. 


George G. Peck. New York. 


F. 
pp. 321. 


New York. 
(Tan 


pp. 


CYPARISsus. By Ernst Eckstein. pp. 348. 75 
cents. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
THE BiG-HORN TREASURE. By J. F. Cargill. pp. 


327. $1.25. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. By H. H. Sargent. 
pp. 240. $1.50. 

THE STORY OF LANGUAGE. By C. W. Hutson. 
pp. 392. $1.50. 


MAGAZINES 


October. TRAINED MOTHERHOOD.—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.—MvusIc.—KIN- 
DERGARTEN REVIEW.— WRITER. — CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE.— SUNSHINE. — CHAPBOOK. — THE 
SCHOOL REVIEW. 


Make Cooking _,3% 
Easy! jig 


Don't try to 


keep house without a 


This Oven Tnermometer 


shoes whit h, have this Key : 
Ring Check attached. 


is the ‘Greatest Help” 
“to modern cooking 


ever invented. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 


“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger Undershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”— Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115. 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Und:+rwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Main Retail Store: Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 175th St 


| 


TEN CENTS 


Feeds ten plants ten 
months. 


Essex Flower food imparts 
vigor to house plants. How 
they thrive in winter is no 
longer the florist’s secret. % 


If your dealer does not have the ten cent pack- 
age, it will be mailei to you for eight 2c. 
stamps by the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


"eeececececececeeceeceS> 
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A PEGULIAR REMEDY. 


Something About the New Discovery for 
Curing Dyspepsia. 


The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed 
minister residing in Weedsport, Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., in a recent letter writes, as 
follows: ‘There has never been anything 
that I have taken that has relieved the 
Dyspepsia from which I have suffered for 
ten years except the new remedy called 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking 
them I have had no distress at all after 
eating and again after long years CAN 
SLEEP WELL. Rey. F. I. Bell, Weedsport, 
N. Y., formerly Idalia, Col.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remnark- 
able remedy, not only because it is a 
certain cure for all forms of indigestion, 
but because it seems to act as thoroughly 
in old chronic cases of Dyspepsia as well 
as in mild attacks of indigestion or bilious- 
ness. A person has dyspepsia simply be- 
cause the stomach is overworked; all it 
wants is a harmless, vegetable remedy to 
digest the food and thus give it the much 
needed rest. 

This is the secret of the success of this 
peculiar remedy. No matter how weak 
or how much disordered the digestion 
may be, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
digest the food whether the stomach works 
or not. New life and energy is given not 
only to the stomach but to every organ 
and nerve in the body. A trial of this 
splendid medicine will convince the most 
skeptical that Dyspepsia and all stomach 
troubles can be cured. The tablets are 

repared by the Stuart Chemical Co., of 
Marshall, Mich., but so popular has the 
remedy become that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can now be obtained at any drug 
store at 50 cents per package. Send for 
book on stomach diseases free. 


RED 
ROUGH 
HAND 


ee scaly, bleeding palms, shapeless nails, and 
painful finger ends, pimples, blackheads, oily, 
mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair, itching, 
Scaly, crusted scalps, all yield quickly to warm 
baths with CuTicura Soap, and gentle anointings 
with CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 


(uticura 


Is sold throughout the world 
Corpr., Sole Props , B. st re" All About the Skin,” free. 


ITCHING HUMORS  cotittitX WExhbies. 


for ANAZMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc, 


None genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD, 40 


rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGISTS., 
BE. POUGERA & CO., N.Y. Agents for U.S. 


“Vunnuun oense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf. 
ness and Head Noises, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Selentific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 
tachment. Recommended by 

hysicians. Write for book, 


ree. 
W RAOUL EAR PEERS. 
207 Trast ., Loulsville, Ky. 
snag i \122 Broadway, New York, 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


| engineer, he became head engineer of a division of 


- expressly for them and are offered at very moderate 
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Home Missionary Fund 


It is not too early to bring this fund to the atten- 
tion of our generous subscribers, as this anxious 
letter from a home missionary, just at hand, indi- 
cates. We shall be glad to receive prompt and lib- 
eral additions to the contributions acknowledged 
below to enable us to retain on our. list all present 
names and if possible add some new ones who 
are waiting the opportunity: 


OcT. 19, 1897. 

My Dear Sir: Your paper failed to reach me last 
week. It usually comes with promptness. My infer- 
ence is that the fund for sending the paper to poorly 
supported home missionaries has been exhausted. This 
is a matter of regret to me, while I feel sorry for any 
fellow-laborers in home missionary fields who may be 
deprived of your paper for the same cause. I have to 
struggle bravely here fora support. All the amount of 
salary due me from this little parish for the past six 
months has not been paid. This fact subjects me to 
much inconvenience. feel, yes, I know, that as an ar- 
tisan cannot do any piece of work well without having 
all the requisite tools,so a pastor in a church of our 
polity cannot work to the best advantage without Jhe 
Congregarionalist. Now I ineclose the humble sum of 
twenty-five cents. This is the best I can do until my 
finances are re-enforced. Please send me the paper as 
long as you can for this money. Kindly mail me a copy 
for last week. If the fund should be in such a condition 
ere long that The Congregationalist could be sent to me 
gratuitously for a while, I would be very grateful. 


Elisha Howe, Jr., Dedham, Mass 
A Friend, Leicester, Mass..... 
Elizabeth G. King, Providence 
Rey, We Be Davie D. D.... 2.665... 

Be PION GME ALG IAN. 2 voc ns <cigin.s'en,eolpe seme 
Class of Mrs. W. L. Greene, Roxbur 
Mrg.ae. Watton elbam, Nu. fis once wwase 2 
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Mrs. Mary Pierce, Whitman, Mas. 
Mrs. C. 8. Campbell, Hartford, Ct. 
A Friend, Topsfield,“Mass......... 
Mrs. M. F. Leonard, Boston... 
Mrs. L. E. Agard, Oakland, Cal... 


Biographical 
THE FOUNDER OF DOANE COLLEGE 


Deacon Thomas Doane died at West Townsend, 
Vt., Oct. 22. Mr. Doane was born in Orleans, 
Mass., Sept. 20, 1821. He studied at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. After three years in the office 
of Mr. 8S. M. Felton of Charlestown, a noted civil 


the Vermont Central Railroad. He had been con- 
nected, at one time or another, with nearly all the 
railroads running out of Boston. In 1863 he was 
appointed chief engineer of the Hoosae Tunnel, and 
had a large share in its construction. He ran the 
first locomotive through it.. He beeame interested 
in railroad building in Nebraska in 1869, and took 
a prominent part in establishing a college in what 
is now the town of Crete; twenty miles west of Lin- 
coln. He secured for the site of the college a square 
mile of ground, and made generous donations to the 
eollege, which bears his name. Mr. Doane held 
many offices connected with business and charita- 
ble institutions, and was widely known as a philan- 
thropic and public-spirited Christian citizen. He 


was for forty years a deacon of Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown. He left a wife and four children, 
Of his three daughters one is the wife of Rey. D. B. 
Perry, presitlent of Doane College, one the- wife of 
Rey. William O. Weeden and another the wife of 
Mr. Henry B. Twombly, a lawyer in New York. 
His son, Rey. John Doane, is pastor of a church in 
Lineoln, Neb. 


THE PRESIDENT OF KNOX COLLEGE 


Dr. Newton Bateman was born in Fairfield, N. J., 
graduated from Illinois College and studied theol- 
ogy in Lane Seminary. After spending some years 
in travel and teaching he became, in 1858, superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Illinois, which 
position he occupied for ten years. He has been 
the president of Knox College, Galesburg, I11., since 
1875. He died at that place at the age of seventy- 
five. 


THE fashion in fine table china never prevailed 
more than at this season. There are devotees of 
the old blue Dresden, the old blue Canton and the 
rich, gilded Minton or Royal Worcester, with a 
monogram or family initial letter, which are handed 
down as heirloom pieces of the family china. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have brought out examples 
which show the up-to-date in this branch of home 
gems. 


ON the back cover page of this issue Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co. announce a special sale of Golden Fleece 
Blankets. These blankets are famous the country 
over on account of their fine, soft texture. They are | 
warm, yet spongy and buoyant, and the quality is 
unsurpassed. The lot which they have were made 


prices for such high grade goods. The name Shep- 
ard, Norwell & Co. and the high reputation of this 
firm are sufficient guarantee of the character of this 


sale, as our readers who have patronized this house 
for many years will testify. 
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Woman’s Beauty 


Admired by Man and 
Desired by Woman. 


A Precious Gift that Must be 
Tenderly Cultivated. 


Dr.Greene’s Nervura Helps 
Nature to Beautify. 


One of the most attractive, the peets say 
the most attractive, of the Creator’s works 
is a beautiful woman. He is indeed a 
cynic who is not moved to admiratiot by 
a bright, sparkling eye, a glowing cheek, 
a supple form, and a lightly tripping step. 
But these you see only where there is 
good health. The sick woman has not 
the attractions described. Her eye is 

; dull and without sparkle, 
her cheek is pale cr 
sallow, her face 
gaunt, and her step 
laggard. 

How sad 


to see this impairment of beauty! It is 
not natural; it should not be. Is there 
anything that can be done to bring back 
the color to those cheeks, the vivacity 


to that face, the sparkle to those eyes, the 
elasticity to that step? There is, The 
victim of overwork, worry, care, anxiety, 
who is losing her beauty and page) to 
an early grave, is still within the domain 
of hope. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the eminent and distinguished spec- 
ialist, whose wonderful achievements in 
restoring weak and suffering women to 
health have formed the subject ofcomment 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, whose name is a household word, 
has devoted his life to the cure of female 
diseases, which are the cause of the con- 
dition described, and he has found the 
remedy which brings back the health, 
the vitality, and the vigor, which are the 
source of beauty. This grand discovery 
is Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, the best friend womankind has 
ever known. 

By the use of this wonderful restorer 
and invigorator, Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 
the most hopeless and desperate cases are 
cured. Women need no longer despair. 
Their health and beauty can restored 
if they will but use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 

Dr. Greene is the most successful spec- 
ialist of the times, and you can have the 
benefit of his skill. You can consult him 
penaene or by letter, free. Write to 

im, detailing your symptoms, tell him, as 
well as you can, about your ill health and 
fading beauty, and, after considering your 
case, he will reply to you, giving the 
advice that will restore you to th. 
Do not sJose this opportunity. By all 
means use his great remedy. Write to 
a also, and you will be glad that you 

50. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 22 

Mrs. I. G. Burnham, leading the thought of 
the hour for the seventy-five ladies who met in 
Pilgrim Hall, read 2 Cor. 4: 5, ‘‘ For we preach 
not ourselves,’’ and the verses that follow, 
saying that two notes were sounding in our 
ears in connection with the recent meeting of 
the American Board—one a note of thanks- 
giving for what has been seen and heard of 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom; the other a 
note echoing with responsibility. If the life of 
every one in such a company were hid with 
Christ in God, some of the results would be: 
the power to work in being so closely related 
to the source of all power ; the power to endure 
as Paul endured and as many of the mission- 
aries in Turkey have endured; the power to 
be hopeful, rejoicing in hope; and the power 
to believe that as God’s promises have been 
fulfilled in the past we may trust him for the 
future. Mrs. Judson Smith had brought away 
from the New Haven meeting a special lesson 
for enlargement of faith in connection with 
the work open before us. 

Mrs. Noyes had been reassured that the 
kingdom is coming, being much impressed 
with the hopefulness of the missionaries. Mrs. 
Strong spoke of the inspiring audiences and 
of the impression made by Dr. Smith’s paper 
upon The Success of Missions, referring espe- 
cially to the revivals of the last year. Miss 
Stanwood gave an account of the women’s 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. 

Missionary names upon the week’s calendar 
were read, the Knapps, Elys and others, and 
their interests and the needs of Bitlis and 
Mardin were especially remembered. 

Mrs. Fowle of Ciesarea was present, and as 
she tol ‘the marriage of her father and 
mother on the day of her father’s ordination, 
forty-five years ago, of their setting out for 
their work in Turkey, and of their return to 
Cesarea now at the ages of seventy-five and 
seventy-two, one could not help thinking that 
the story of their life and work would possess 
many of the essentials of a good novel, with 
no lack of romance and with a basis of solemn, 
unquestionable-truth. It was pleasant to learn 
from Mrs. Fowle that some of the Cwsarea 
missionaries have had a restful vacation this 
summer, and have returned with added 
strength. 

Mrs. F. E. Clark spoke of the results of mis- 
sionary work in Mexico as she saw them at a 


C. E. convention held there last year in an old | 


monastery, the places formerly occupied by 
images of saints now’ filled with the Beati- 
tudes, the Twenty-third Psalm and other Scrip- 
ture; an early morning prayer meeting, led by 
a native pastor, attended by a variety of peo- 
ple, who listened to his thrilling words and 
themselves took part in the exercises. 


Attention was called to the approaching an- 


nual meeting of the Woman’s Board, to be 
held in New London Noy. 3 and 4. An inter- 
esting program has been prepared, including 
reports of the home department and surveys 
of the foreign field by the secretaries, a paper 


' upon Three Early Missionaries from Eastern 


Connecticut, by Miss E. 8S. Gilman, a paper 
upon Missionary Information and Its Use, 
by Mrs. Merrill E. Gates, and addresses by 
Dr. C. H. Daniels and many missionaries, 
including Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Bowen, Miss 
Wheeler, Miss Fraser, Mrs. George P. Knapp 
and Miss Huntington from Turkey; Miss 
Stone and Miss Kara-I[vanova from Bulga- 
ria; Mrs. Gulick from Spain; Mrs. Porter 
from Austria; Miss Morrill from China; Miss 
Bradshaw from Japan; Mrs. Bruce and Miss 
Nugent from India; Miss Abell from Micro- 
nesia; and Mrs. John Duber from Africa. 


For Nervous Headache 
- Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr, F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: “ Have 
found it of great benefit in-nervous diseases—nerv- 
ous headache, nervous dyspepsia, stole ae and 
think itis giving great satisfaction when it is thor- 
oughly tried.” : 
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Clubbing Rates Macbeth lamp-chimneys 


A subscriber to Zhe Congregationalist may order one or . 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with Save nine-tenths of the cost 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 


scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the and all the trouble. 
1898 Combination.” which includes one year’s subscrip- 


tion (in advance) to the paper. Go by the Index 

oe aos Century Magazine, “r30| g = ; 

Jombi- CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50) * 7 e QO Write Macb: i 

nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 oO ——— - paid asked! BI 
reer Money meachne cascode COMED DCCC D ESSEC ae $3.25 Al: 4 

SCPIPMOR See aA ZIKO Nad saisisisiaais a cise Vine sec Seceeeeccceee 2.60 h P 

ELAR DONE NAGAZINO ere neem taeweaWeleseeesscccccnesiaec’ 3125 e icture ay 

FLAT DOTSOVVICOR UY eceaiie matelgishiisicle visin'c cicle:siedivicisnacess ee 3.25 

Harper's NRL Ocoee ree al claiacle ane ait Sle sinie cis)s:s.eieie'e ai winrase 3.25 is the best way to a child’s mind. A pretty or strange 
Harper PEN O TAL Me AOG geeteltioniee intisteisinis Wialrsivie pisiecee ciecie'e 1.60 picture stays, where a verbal description slips away. 
END etl Cll Ola sammnrieestmeiaeiateeicielsiepielsiiniajdivsis sine coe vices s 2.60 * 


In day school and Sunday school, 
a Stereopticon is the teacher’s 
most efficient ally. 

lf you doubt or are ignorant of 
the scope of the instrument, send 
zo cents for our catalogue of 
slides, There are tens of thou- 
sands of picturesque scenes of 
travel, landscape, history, adven- 
ture, etc,, that you can rent at 
low rates. Hire lists free, 


Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, | 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 


iss 


COULD HARDLY WALK.—‘‘T had rheumatism in my 
limbs and could hardly walk. Iread about Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and thought I would try it. After taking a few 


bottles I was cured. I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla when- 

ever my system needs toning up or my blood is impure, | RILEY BROTHERS, 

and it keeps me well.” Mrs. JoHN HOGAN, Waure- | Bradford, Eng, 16 Beekman St., New York. 

gan, Ct. The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
Hoop’s PILts cure liver ills. Mailed for 25 cents by | BRANCHES — Boston ; 36 Bromfleld St. CHICAGO: 69 

CG. 1. Hood & Go., Lowell, Mass. | Washington St. KANSAS City (Mo.) 615 East 14th St. 


MINNEAPOLIS « 22 Washington Ave. So. 
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AYA “HIaps 


Thes0Days ee RTL: 
Trial Begun 
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Se ee : : a2 Pe : ee a 
The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 

ie IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 

with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


e saves you half the regular retail prices; half 

The Larkin Pla the cost. You pay but the usual retail value 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 

are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. One premium is A White Enameled 
Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, 
while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. They harmonize 
perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy 
brass, gold-kacquered trimmings. Very strong and will last a lifetime. Malleable castings, 
will never break. Detachable lignum-vitae seq eqetum eee ere PW we 


ball-bearing casters. 4 fect 6in. wide. 6 fect Our Great Combination Box 


6 in. long. Head, 4 feet 5% in. Foot, 3 fect 

2¥% inches high. Corner posts are 1 inch in Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
diameter. The Bed is the Article of Furniture 
Supreme: In it a Third of Life is Passed. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 


This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS ‘“‘SWEET HOME”’ SOAP. . $5.00 


For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . ae -70 
A perfect soap for flunnels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 
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= h ed 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 
no charge for what you have used. 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 
fig ohare ‘ % Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 

If you remit in advance, you will reccive tifier. 
in addition a nice present for the lady of 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, ‘ 30 
the house, and shipment day after order ¢ 4.4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, —.25 
is received. Money refunded promptly i the 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 25 
Box or Premium does not prove all expected. 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP 30 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Unequalled for washing the hair. 

295- Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP... : ess .30 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 1 JAR, 2-0zs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 25 
the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young Soothing, Cures chapped skin. 
folk the premium as ‘‘a middleman’s profit.’’ The 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER -. 25 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. Preserves the teeth, hardens the 

ums, sweetens the breath. 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP .___.10 
15 Premiums sent on request. THE CONTENTS, Bousht ct Retail, Cost . ~ $10.00 
THE PREMIUM, worth ct Rotail. 2 5 10.00 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO, Buffalo, N.Y. —— 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capi.al, $500,000. “aoe § fl 0. (ce beet be $20 
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Norr.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years 
ast in advertising their ‘‘Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oll heater, desk or chair 
he publisher of this paper has written eee coatly to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 

advertisement and purchased the soap. ithout Shae dogo they state that they are perfectly satisfied with 
the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both of the soap and 
of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 
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Shepard Norwell & Co. 
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GOLDEN FLEECE 
BLANKETS 


Are famous from 


MAINE to CALIFORNIA 


As the best value in White Blankets ever offered 
the American people. Made from fine, soft wool, 
they have that “all alive” property that is so 
healthful for bed coverings. They are warm 
and at the same time spongy and buoyant, and 
the sleeper arises refreshed, quite contrary to the 
effect of many heavy Felt-like Blankets that 
“make one tired,” and you do not know why, 
but if you wish healthful bed coverings, these 
blankets are RIGHT in QUALITY and TEX- 
TURE. They come with lovely borders and 
are made exclusively for us, and bound with 
wide white silk ribbons.; Prices: 


10-4 Size. . 4.50 Pair 12-4 Size. . 6.00 Pair 
11-4 Size. . 5.00 Pair 14-4 Size zc:. 8.50 Pair 


The 10-4 Size are made expressly for single Beds. 


2d Floor, Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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An Atmosphere in which Disease Germs Can 
Not Live Created by the New Discovery 


“AYOMED 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption are positively cured by this powerful germicide, 
which pervades every nook and corner of your home and is carried 
to all parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air you breathe. 
No liquid medicines, no dangerous sprays, douches nor atomizers. 


**HYOME!”’ 
Cures by Inhalation. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physicians have declared 
it to be the only method ever discovered by which the diseased 
air passages can be reached. Already more than seventeen 
thousand testimonials have been received from people who have 
been cured. 


“HyomEI” is Nature’s own remedy, given through the only 
vehicle (the air.you breathe) which Nature permits to enter the 
bronchial tubes and lungs. There is no danger, no risk. Your 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 

“Hyomei” outfit complete, 
Balm (a wonderful healer) 25c. 
receipt of price. 


$1.00; extra inhalant, 50¢e. ‘ Hyomei”’ 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
Send for ‘‘ The Story of Hyomei”’—free. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


Scribner's Newest Books 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By Bens AMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 


‘The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well known. 
may Shes tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.’ 


12mo0, $1.50. 


I hope it 
’—_AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


CONTENTS.—The Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The Treasury Department—Departments of War 
and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and Agriculture—Independent Boards and 


Commissions—The Judiciary. 


‘ Nowhere could there be found a volume better aes = to popular uses than this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presidents. . . 


ardent love for our country ’ he approaches his task, and 


New York Tribune. 


Second Edition Now Pee of Stevenson’s Great Story, 


IVES. 


Being the Adventures of a = Prisoner in England. By ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.50. 

“It is full of Stevenson’s best style, full of humor and pathos.’’—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“We are inclined to think it is in ‘St. Ives’ that Stevenson erects his 
true monument as a master of narrative style.”—The Bookman. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


A Novel. By JEANETTE L. GILDER, Editor of The Critic. 12mo, 
$1.25. 
Miss Gilder, the well-known editor of The Critic, has here written a 
captivating love story. 


SELECTED POEMS. 


3y GEORGE MEREDITH. Arranged by the Author. 
12mo, $1.75. 
‘““Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so ex- 


traordinary a gift of poetic expression.”—I, ZANGWILL, in the Pall Mall 
Maqazine. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By ArrHurR C. McGirrert, D.D., Ph. D., Professor of Church His- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, $2.50 
net. (International Theological Library.) 

“ Dr. MeGiffert seems to me to have taken away the veil which has so 
long obscured the Apostle Paul, and to have made his teaching clear and 
luminous.”—DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


With portrait. 


A New Volume in the “ International Critical Commentary.” 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. 


By Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo $2.00 net. 
“T have already expressed my conviction that the ‘International Crit- 


ical Commentary *\s the best erftical commentary on the whole Bible in 
existence.”—DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, 


cannot buy the book before us at 87. 00. 
such a foolish and suicidal preference. 


By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 


‘With an 


e tone of his book is, for all its businesslike handling of ae inatters, pec uliarly patriotic. 
Americans, and especially young Americans, will find abundant timely instruction in these pages. . . 


These chapters .. . pogsess a permanent valne.”— 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


According to the texts of Westeott and Hort, Tischendorf and the 


English Revisers. Edited by the Rev. W. F. MouLron, M.A... 
D.D., and Rev. A. S. GEDEN, M.A. 4to, $7.00 net. 


“A great work it is, and worthily exeeuted. The minister of aver: m 


salary who is likely to be topes d at once by the price of the book will 
well to take serious counse 
certainly be buying at least four. . 


with himself. . The average minister will 


books at $1.75 each, and will think he 
We must earnestly protest = 
—The Congregationatist. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE 
WORLD. 


D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis, Free Chureh College, Glasgow. 
(Being the Gifford Lectures, 1896-97.) Crown 8yvo, $2.00, 


THE BIBLE AND ISLAM; 


Or, The Influence of the Old and New Testaments on the Religion 


of Mohammed. (Being the Ely Lectures for 1897.) 
PRESERVED SmitH, D.D. 12mo0, $1.50, 


AMERICAN NOBILITY. 


By Henry 


A novel. 12mo, $1.50. 


The burning question of * international ” marriages has never been so 


ably handled in fiction as in the present story. 


THE TORIMENTOR. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A new and equally dramatic story by the author of “ Nancy Neon.” 
Fifth Edition Nancy Noon. 12mo, $1.50, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York z 


y 
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The Railroad Man, by Charles M. Sheldon 


Volume LXXXII Number 44 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER LYMAN ABBOTT 
| 
7 OU have had in Plymouth Church the greatest preacher of America and of our century. ... Mr. Beecher 
; Was many things, but he was in everything the Christian preacher; and the greatest of all things, it 


seems to me, which this land has to thank him for is that he has borne testimony to the greatness and 

dignity of the Christian preachership. I do not mean simply by the uttering of sermons—and no sermons 

have been heard that were like his—but he declared that in everything the Christian minister does in every 

: department. of his work, whether it be in the administration of charity, in the management of parochial 

¥ machinery or in the administration of the Christian sacraments, he is the Christian preacher, manifesting 

. the power of the Christian preachership in the administration of the Christian gospel.—Phillips Brooks, at 
. the installation of Rev. Lyman Abbott as pastor of Plymouth Church, January, 1890. 
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> We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 Php — ae 
2 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Illuminated Bible DR. DUNNING’S Opinion of the Illuminated Bible. _ 
The editor of The Congregationalist writes thus to the printer of the book: 


Our Illuminated BIBLE (2° txG@atcosus | 


= 1 Somerset St., Boston, Oct 22. 1897 


S00 Pictures 


Everybody can have it! This beautiful Bible, produced at enormous ed, ig @ neceseity in every Christian nome. ‘he supreme excel- © | 
cost, and embellished with the work of the greatest living artists, goes 
fresh from the renowned Riverside Press of Cambridge, Mass. (H. O. 
HOUGHTON & CO.), into the hands of the American Bible Union. Under of ALAFED Qonanse the Sibise mika Wt ee | 
its auspices a distribution of sufficient advance copies of the new Bible to unattractive. Many thousands, even of Christians. never enjoy the 
advertise it and make its superiority known has been arranged for. The % 
Congregationalist has contracted for an edition of 


F588 

ii 
I 
H 


A well bound Bible, with good type, suitably illustrut- ; 


lences of cur sacred literature are often sit out from the eyes 


Bible as they would nave done if in early years tney, had had access 


to ore wnich would have pleased treir vision and kindled their imag- 
. 
650 Copies; ination. 


until this is exhausted it will be possible for any reader of The Congre- The Bible bearing the imprint of tne American Biole Union | 
Pee eae CaS be Ste eran — es passe? suite seems to deserve the title it bears, “New Illuoinated*, Children } 


will delignt to pore over ite eignt hundred illustrations on Sun- 


From two SUBSCRIBERS of The Congregationalist. 


day afternoons. Parents will find themselves stimulated vy, these 


pictures te tell in graphic words the ancient storics whien cnil- 


/ = 
/ Oct. 28, 1897. dren love tc hear Sunday school teacners will welcome its eid. 
“Sample pages received ; beautiful! beautiful! I cannot afford it, 

neither, it seems to me, can I afford not to shut my eyes and order sive 

$3.75 Bibles for Christmas gifts—all are to go into refined and critical their minds informed by these clear pages, with avundant marginal 
Families. . . . Inclosed find $18.75.” 


All readers of the Bivle will find their interest stimulated and 


references, a good concordance und the secred text everywnere fit- 
Oct. 29, 1897. ywne it 


“T thank you for the specimen pages of ‘The New Illuminated } | tingly clothed. Cordiully yours, 


Holy Bible” I am very much pleased with them, and desire very . | 
much to possess the complete book. Fearing I may lose the oppor- A 
tunity by delay, I inelose an order for it.” | 


How to Secure these Beautiful Bibles at Less than ONE-THIRD Regular Prices. 
ers » $10. ible, Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, . 
OFFER No. 1 siyie't, wnien comes in sik | OFFER NO. 2 in Fur Moroceo, with tush | OFFER NO. 3 fan Yurkey, Silk sewed, 
Cloth. Allillustrations and allegori- $2.75 old edges. Complete, and a beauti- $3 25 Divinity Cireuit, Red under Gold $3 75 


eal plates. Our special price......... ul book. Our special price.......... Edges. Our special price.......... 


SPECIAL CON DITIONS All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are to be paid by purchaser. 

s Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upen their return. No description can do justice 
to this superb production, therefore a book of 34 sample pages will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is 
limited, as above stated. Orders will be filled in order as received, and remittances reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES 
TODAY, and address all communications to 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | sar T H E Co NG REGATIONALIST’S 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 


=~ “1898 Combination Offer” 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; | 
Chieago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF-ONE HUN- THE CONGREGATIONALIST, universally con- 


Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. | DRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the most ceded to be not only one of the foremost denomi- 
beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever national jowrnals in the world, but also an wunex- 

MAINE, BANGOR. made. The Century Maga- celled, high-class, family, 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. zine has always made a religious newspaper. Ably 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- specialty of portraits of fa- $7.50—$3.00—$4.00 and thoroughly edited, com- 


tional {nstruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For mous people, and these have manding the service of the 


catalogue or er ert pengor, Me. veen engraved by the first = ( ? ) best thinkers and writers in 
—_—— wood engravers of the world. England and America, in 
CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. The portraits are printed touch with modern philan- 


thropic and reform move- 
ments and the newest forms 
of Christian and mission- 
ary activity. Preserving ~ 
and improving the features 
which have gained for it an 
international reputation 
throughout its long history, 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, on heavy plate paper, with 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of | broad margins, size 9% by 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- a1 S 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 13%, each on a sheet by it- 

—- — self, and the entire collec- 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. tion is gathered into a 

COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) richly decorated box. Each 

A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. portrait is practically a 


Five fame mgr Courses of Study. eee Prizes for % - 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GIL, President. | fine proof, which would cost 


- — if ordered separately not THE CONGREGATION- 
CONNECTIOUT, NORWALK. less than one dollar. A fae- ALIST in 1898 will fur- 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS simile autograph is added } ioe h nish the best program ever 
Q be brastie en eee 


in nearly every case. The offered its readers. Fea- 


+ 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic G + 
end College Preparatory oonrem. Musio, Art, and price of this gallery is $7.50, tures: Quiet Talks by C. EB. 
the Languages. Care attention to morals anc : ‘ A 
meanere How buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. | 2 é¢ will not be sold to the OUR ANSWER Jefferson, Gerald Stanley 
- general public even at this Lee’s Man in the Gallery, 
price until next season. It Restatements of Christian 
Buckeye Bell Foundry can be obtained now only / a) 0 Truths, Definite Steps in 
Best Pure Cop- Church Bells & Chimes in “combination” as ai Social Progress, How Other 
by Pure Tone Westminster nounced. Denominations See Us, ete. 
> Betis. Founders of Largest Bell in America, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Its literary and artistie characteristics are too well known to 
require comment by us, except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same 
i EF ‘ ; & standing among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 
1 ice 
Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. xg-Send toy for'the three THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 ) our $ 
¥ eo 0.8. L 5 re 
= presen eat oe $14.50 CENTURY PORTRAITS . 7.50 } Price e 
Church Architect. if purchased separately | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 4.00 DELIVERED FREE 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, ; 
10 Park Square, Boston. ADDRESS—Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Seiiain ane Seton teasckelg’ 8. apetatey. Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. — 


4 November 1897 


THREE NEW BOOKS! 


A GIFT BOOK FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Sunlight and Shadow 


_ Edited by W. I. Lincoun ApaAms. Illustrated 
by more than 100 exquisite Half-Tones from 
Original Photographs from Nature.  4to, 
cloth decorated, full gilt, in a box, $2.50. 
The season’s most useful and beautiful book for those 
who use cameras. To aid the reader to advance in pic- 
torial photography the foremost artists treat the follow- 
ing subjects: The Choice of Subject. Landscape 

ithout Figures. Landscape With Figures. 
Foregrounds. The Sky. Out-Door Portraits 
and Groups. The Hand Camera. Instantaneous 
Photography. Winter Photography. Marines. 
Photography at Night. Lighting in Portrai- 
ture. hotographing Children. Artin Group- 
ing. The abundant illustrations are very beautiful 
examples of the perfection which has been reached in 
making and printing from half-tone plates. 


A Colonial Witch 


Being a Study of the Black Art in the 
Colony of Connecticut. 

By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, Author of “An 
Old New England Town,” ‘‘The Colonial 
Parson of New England,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

The author is a ripe scholar in colonial history, and 
has given special attention to the psychology of the 
witcheraft delusion. His treatment of the theme takes 
the form of a well-sustained and fascinating narrative. 
Mr. Child has made large use of town and court records, 


private journals and public documents in the historic 
setting of the narrative. 


Fabius the Roman 
Or, HOW THE CHURCH BECAME MILITANT. 
By Rey. Dr. E. Fircuo Burr. 
decorated, gilt top, $1.50. 


This stirrin: 
how the Christians under Fabius’ leadership escaped the 


pe pete and cruelty of Maxentius and obtained civil | 
an i A thread of | 


religious liberty under Constantine. 
love and adventure runs through the quick and exciting 
action of the story. 


At all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Important New Books. 


IF | WERE GOD. 


By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE, author of ‘‘ The 
Religion of a Literary Man,” ‘‘ Prose Fan- 
cies,” ete. Printed at the Merrymount 
Press in red and black, on deckel edge laid 
paper. 16mo, 50 cents. 


A bold, ba reverent, discussion of the problem of evil 
and suffering in the world. 


THE COMING PEOPLE. 


By the Rey. CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE, au- 
thor of “The Golden Rule in Business,” 
“The American Citizen.”? 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


This little book of inspiring optimism is an attempt to 
show the actual results that are working out in the 
stress of modern life. 


Written in a broad and sympathetic spirit, in a simple 
and convincing style, this book is calculated to have a 
wide and beneficent influence on the thought of the day. 


SELF CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. 


By GeorGe Hersert PaAtmer, LL. D., Al- 
ford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 12mo, 32 pp., 35 cents. 

The style is firm and compact, clear and convincing, 
and the illustrations are admirable., It is a most inspir- 


ing little manual, and ought to be in the hands of every 
student and writer. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 
Send forillustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
New York and Boston. 


“The Hymnal, for Congregational 


Churches ”’ is a most welcome addition to the 
somewhat meager bonds of our common denomina- 
tional fellowship. The book itself is a credit to our 
Publishing Society in its general attractiveness: the 
hymns are selected with fine discrimination: the 
tunes represent faithfully the traditional and the 
prophetie in church music, so that through them 
the varied needs of the average congregation can 
be fairly met. Altogether the book is eminently 
worthy of extended introduction and use in our 


churches. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, 
Pastor First Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich. 


The Pilgrim Press 


—- 


Boston 
Chicago 


12mo, cloth | 


story of the Roman Empire tells vividly | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Nelson’s New Series 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


us 


HOLY BIBLE, 


} 
s i 


iy 


E Copyright Edition 


i ‘‘It is a prac- 3 
ie| tical hand-book { 
q of the highest 4 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


eri ae er rel ms are are om 
—— eee 
at 5 


il cal study.’’ i 
i CONGREGATIONALIST 
350 Jflustrations 


Tue INDEPENDENT Says: “ 
ular study of the Bible, this is 


is thirty-eight. .They make a | 
and challenges admiration.” 
PRICES FROM 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
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of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled «« THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,” written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, 
distributed through the text of the Helps. 


Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says: 


“One of the most valuable helps to 

Bible study within our knowledge... . 
Such a publication as this attests not 
only the advance in Biblical scholarship, 
but the widespread interest there is in 
the Book of books.” 
““... It has no superior... . the best 
series of ‘helps’ in existence. It is, 
indeed, a ‘Treasury’ filled with pearls 
of great price.” 


Of all the ‘Aids’ for the pop- 
easily foremost and best... . 


The number of contributors who have taken part in the work 


ist which commands confidence 


$1.50 to $7.00. 


Write for a Descriptive List, giving sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 


Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs, W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service, Price, 5 cents. 

xx Send for catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An- 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas Sent free on 
application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE KING IMMANUEL.—A vew service of 
Scripture and Song. By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. 
5 cents; $4 per 100 copies. 


| CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28. Seven beauti- 
ful Carols. 4 cents; $3 per 100 Copies. 


RECITATIONS for CHRISTMAS TIME No.8 
Twenty-nine admirable selections for this celebration. 
| & cents. 


| We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. By Dr. W.H. 


| Doawnk, one of the best published. 30 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


For Christinas & 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy, by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 

The greatest Sunday-School cantata is Santa 
Claus Expected, by Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. bs 

The greatest cantata for very small children is 
Santa’s Surprise Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. | 

The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is Ming 
of Kings, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest solos, duets, trios, quartets and an- 
theme for Christmas are published by FILLMORE 
BROS., 119 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, o0., and 
40 Bible House, New York. Send for catalogue. 


= UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 

LYMYER SWEETS, MORE DUR 
ABLE, LOWER 

CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUB 


BE rssS. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS 2cFArs 


& PEAL 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 


HURCH 


ARPETS 


in the Worl 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


338 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE) 


| ALL LOVERS OF THE “\ FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS” 
WILL WELCOME 


Phronsie Pepper 


the ‘Last of the Five Little Peppers,” by Margaret 
| Sidney, $1.50. Now Ready. 


Overruled, parsy, 


$1.50, is having a great sale. 


Ask for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers: 
The Ready Rangers, by Kirk Munroe, $1.25; Camp and 
Trail, by Isabel Hornibrook, $1.50; Tom Pickering of 
> Scutney, by Sophie Swett, $1.25; The Great Island, by 
Willis Boyd Allen, 75 cents. 

Send for Catalogue to 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. . 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Companion. Wanted, by a lady, a position as com- 
panion for a lady or invalid. Good references given. 
Address Box 24, Barrington Center, R. I. 


Boys’ Clubs. A conference of boys’ clubs (thirty 
kinds represented) at Woonsocket, R.I., Nov. 19._ Invi- 
tation general. Program free. Report, including a 
Manual of Boys’ Clubs (Dec. 1), 20 cents. Address, Rev. 
William B. Forbush, Warren, Mass. 

Wanted. A man and wife who have had some ex- 
perience or are naturally adapted to boarding house 
or hotel work. Must have references as to moral 
character, honesty, and willingness to work. To the right 
parties steady work and good pay will be given. Write 

ox 177, Meriden, N. H 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam® are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
| JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
| Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


I. Planning. 


TIMELY 
P P 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
} s 
: 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets | zenship. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


ATMANU: JOHN H. PRay, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS aND 
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WASHINGTON ST 
PRICES. OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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CRORORONORCECROOROEOHO ROHR OOO 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan. 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary. 
Gen. A. W. Greely. 


Art 


alendar 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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FAMILY. 


the volume for 1808. 
given more than it has promised, 
its practice. 


Distinguished 


who will contribute to The Youth’s Companion during 1898 : 


Rear Admiral Pierce Crosby. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Percival Lowell. 

William Dean Howells. 
Marty E. Wilkins. 

Frank R. Stockton. 


Illustrated Prospectus for the 1898 volume and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is received till 


2 oats 
CRONCHORORO OH 


Hon. [homas B. Reed, 


The distinguished Speaker of the House of Representatives, S| 
will during 1898 contribute a striking article on Congressional 
Oratory, written in his most frank and graphic style, to 


roxas The YOURS vac 
ompanion 


ANY unusually attractive features are announced for 
The Companion has always 


Following is a partial list of the 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with name and address 
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Lillian Nordica. 
John Burroughs. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 
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Poultney Bigelow. i 
Octave Thanet. fs 
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Col. Henry Watterson. 
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January 1, 1898; Y 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s and Easter Double Numbers; bs 

IN TWELVE COLORS FREE — The Companion Calendar for 1898, Embossed in Gold and in Twelve Colors. A j% 

production superior to any of the famous pieces of Companion color-work of }% 

TO NEW previous years. It consists of three folding parts and is 10x 24 inches in size. | 

{ REE SUBSCRIBERS And The Companion 52 weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. Jl = 
8 ERS. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. {8 
Ke < 


NEW BOOKS. | 


Some Colonial 
Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. 
With 86 [lustrations..-8vo,. gilt top, $3.00. 


In this volume the author tells the stories of some | 
Colonial Homesteads, whose names have become house- 
hold words. The book is charmingly written, and is | 
embellished by a large number of illustrations very | 
carefully selected and engraved. Among the home- | 
steads presented are: Brandon, Westover, Shirley, 
Marshall House, Clivenden (Chew House), Morris House, 
Van Cortlandt Manor House, Oak Hill (the home of the 
Livingstons), Philipse Manor House, Jumel House (Fort | 
Washington), Smith House (Sharon, Ct.), Pierce Home- 
stead, Parson Williams’s House, Varina (Pocahontas), | 
Jamestown and Williamsburgh. | 


Nippur; 


Or, Explorations and Adventures on the Eu- 
phrates. The Narrative of the University 
of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia, 
in the years 1888-1890. By JoHNn PUNNETT 
PrTERS, D. D., Director of the Exposition. 
With over 100 illustrations and maps. Two 
vols., 8vo, each $2.50, 


“A splendid work, which is to be classed among the 
most remarkable of modern archzological) researches.” 
N.Y. Times. 


Elementary Jane 


By Richarp Pryce. 
Library. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


No. 26 in the Hudson 
12mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


ft 


| wor 


| New YORK: 112 Fifth Avenné, 


Sinal 


Second Edition 


The Culture of Christian Manhood 


Sunday Mornings at Battell Chapel, Yale. 
portraits and a picture of the chapel. 


Edited by W. H. Sallmon. With?16 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The authors are: The Rey. Drs. Cuthbert Hall, A. McKenzie, A. H. Bradford, D. J. Burrell, George 


Harris, W. R. Richards, Henry van Dyke, L. 


3 O. Brastow, T. S. Hamlin, J. H. Vincent, M. W. Stryker, 
G. T. Purves, J. H. Twitchell, J. G. K. McClure, 8. E. 


Herrick and G. A. Gordon. 


‘‘Makes a strong impression of the seriousness and ability of the modern pulpit, and especially of its 
adaptation to the moral need of the present time.’’—J/ndependent. 


“Clear, straightforward, loving appeals to educated young men.”—Ezpositor. 


Sunday-School Success 


By Amos R. WELLS. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Professor Wells has not only been all his life a teacher 
in the Sunday school, but has spent many years teach- 
ing public school and college. In addition, his editorial 
on The Golden Rule has taught him how to * put 
things.” This, therefore, is pre-eminently a book for 
practical teachers. 


Ruth Bergen’s Limitations 


By MARION HARLAND. 12mo0, cloth, 50 cents. 
“Notwithstanding all the powerful and enchanting 


books Marion Harland has written, never, in my yy | readers by their ric 


Ye Witt | 


has she written anything greater than this.”—7. 
Talmage. 


Paul 


A Servant of Jesus Christ. By Rey. F. B. MEYER. 
12mo. cloth, $1.00. 


A new volume of Mr. Meyer’s powerful series o 
biographies of Biblical characters. 


John and I and the Church 


By ELIZABETH GRINNELL, author of “ How John 
and I Brought Up the Child.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. } “ 


“John and I” long ago captured a large circle of 
h humor and wholesome homely 
advice. ere we find them in the midst of church work. 


*“ John ” is the pastor and “1” the pastor’s wife. 


Little Books for Life’s Guidance 


Long 16mo, decorated cloth, each 50 cents. 


Saved and Kept. Counsels to Young Believers. 
By Rey. F. B. MEYER. 


Ways to Win. Thoughts and Suggestions with 
regard to Personal Work for Christians. By Rey. | 
Dyson HAGUE. ‘ 


Waiting on God. Daily Messages for a Month. | 
By Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. : 


Yet Speaking. Unpublished Addresses. By 
Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D. D. 


The Lord’s Table. A Help to the Right Ob- 
i aeap of the Holy Supper. By Rev. ANDREW 
MURRAY. 


A Holy Life, and How to Live It. By Rey: 
G. H. C. MACGREGOR, M. A. 


“ The Revell Company, always quick to see what the religious public will appreciate, is now bringing outa 


series entitled ‘ Little 


They are written for Christians and not for worldly 
the language and thought of the Scriptures. 
effective a life of faith and devotion. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street, 


ooks for Life’s Guidance,’ which retail at fifty cents each. 

prettily bound, each volume containing perhaps 150 pages. 
peonie. 

. But the main object of all these writers 


" is to devel 
They start with the mays 4 Arner which cannot be gaineaid, 
Christians fall short of these hights on which God expects them to t 
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Boston Thursday 4 November 1897 
T is not too early to begin to plan 
] for the observance of Forefathers’ 
Day. Coming, as it does, between 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas celebra- 
tions, it sometimes fails to receive its due 
share of attention until it is too late to 
plan for it in any adequate way. Every 
year adds to the number of churches that 
heed the anniversary in some formal way, 
and pastors are more and more ready to 
rehearse those chapters in our history as 
a denomination wherein the brave deeds 
and the lofty faith of our forefathers are 
commemorated. Many churches have 
used to great advantage on these occa- 
sions The Congregationalist’s service en- 
titled the Pilgrim Fathers. There is no 
better use to which to devote the Sunday 
evening that precedes Dec. 21. With a 
view to furnishing a larger supply of 
helpful material in this direction, we are 
issuing a new Forefathers’ Day Service, 
prepared by Mrs. May Churchill Talcott 
of New Britain, Ct. An outline of it 
appears on page 664, and the entire serv- 
ice, with music and responsive readings 
printed in full, is now ready for the mar- 
ket. The service is constructed on broad 
lines, but conveys a marked unity of im- 
pression. The use of Kipling’s Reces- 
sional and the furnishing with the serv- 
ice, when desired, of appropriate extracts 
from Bradford, Bushnell and other of our 
Congregational leaders are indications of 
ways in which this service has been en- 
riched and made to suit modern demands 
of our churches. The service is offered 
at the same nominal price which has ob- 
tained in the case of its predecessors. 
We believe that, like them, it will be 
widely circulated and prove entirely sat- 
isfactory. There are thus at the disposi- 
tion of the churches two services relating 
to the anniversary, the earlier one by 
Rev. L. H. Thayer entitled the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and this new one distinguished 
as a Forefathers’ Day Service. A sample 
copy of either will be sent on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. * 


It is interesting to see how Dr. John 
Henry Barrows’s faith in Christianity as 
the final and supreme religion has been 
strengthened by his world trip. The posi- 
tive tone of the addresses which he is de- 
livering here and there throughout the 
country is one of their most marked char- 
acteristics. During the past year he has 
judged the ethnic religions, not by their 
best representatives as they appeared on 
the platform of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago, but by the fruits which 
they put forth in the lands where they 
have for centuries held sway. Evidently 
contact with these religions on their na- 
tive soils has not increased Dr. Barrowss’ 
respect and reverence for them as sources 
of practical righteousness in everyday 
living. No doubt Dr. Barrows, by his lec- 
tures in India and by his addresses from 
point to point, helped forward materially 
the progress of a rational and spiritual 
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Christianity, but he has gained as much 
as he gave in obtaining through his trip 
a fresh sense of the measureless distance 
between the Christian religion and all the 
hoary and decadent faiths of heathendom. 
We believe that that will be the experi- 
ence of every man who travels around 
the world with open eyes and a candid 
mind. ; 


The American Public Health Associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Philadelphia last 
week, adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing the use of individual cups at the 
Lord’s Supper. This change from the 
custom of using cups in common was first 
urged by physicians, and it was natural. 
to expect that those who compose the 
Health Association would approve of it 
from a sanitary point of view. Individ- 
ual cups are now in use in a considerable 
number of our churches, especially the 
larger ones in cities. Wherever they 
have been adopted, so far as we have 
learned, the change has given general sat- 
isfaction. This is a reform which is not 
advanced by urging, and in which every 
church is as much entitled to determine 
what shall be its own custom as is every 
family. But the use of individual cups is 
in accordance with the usual habits of 
people in these days, and not only guards 
against the communication of some dis- 
eases, but promotes cleanliness. It is 
also as really a courtesy to give a guest 
his own cup to drink from in the church 
as in the home. In time we have no 
doubt that the custom of many persons 
drinking of the same liquid in a single 
cup will disappear from the churches, as 
it has already disappeared from almost 
all other gatherings, private or public. 


There are too many churches in What- 
com, Wn. Secretary Clark has stated 
that our Home Missionary Society planted 
a church there in 1883, when there was no 
other religious organization within sey- 
eral miles of the place. Now the secre- 
tary of the Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, Gen. T. A. Morgan, says, in the 
New York Independent, that there is evi- 
dence that the Baptists were there first; 
for there is on file an application from a 
Baptist minister for appointment as the 
missionary to that place, on the plea that, 
while the Congregationalists on a Sunday 
took steps for organization, he had organ- 
ized a Baptist church there the evening 
before. _We have known several instances 
where men who wanted to be supported 
by some denominational home missionary 
society have heard that a movement was 
in progress in some Western town to or- 
ganizeachurch. Perhaps faithful effort 
had been made by a missionary for sey- 
eral weeks in that direction, when some 
one claiming to be a representative of 
some other denomination would suddenly 
appear, get three or four persons together 
and organize them into a church, promis- 
ing them that they could get help from 
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the denominational treasury, and thus, to 
use a Western phrase, ‘jump the claim.” 
Some denominational societies have ap- 
peared glad to encourage such religious 
filibustering. Why has the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society persistently refused 
to enter into any arrangement with the 
societies of other denominations which 
would have relieved them all from possible 
responsibility for such scandals, which 
have seriously hindered the effect of the 
gospel in the West? 


Archbishop Cleary of Kingston, Ont., 
by his mandament forbidding the Roman 
Catholies of his diocese to attend mar- 
riage ceremonies and services for the 
dead in any non-Catholic house of wor- 
ship, has aroused a storm of indignation 
in Ontario, and caused many Roman 
Catholics in this country to question 
whether their ecclesiastical superiors are 
like-minded. The direct cause of the 
mandate was the marriage of the pastor 
of the Congregational church at Kingston, 
whose bride had as one of her bridesmaids 
a popular young Roman Catholic. Un- 
.fortunately, Archbishop Cleary did not 
stop when he had warned his people, but 
he proceeded to asperse the validity of all 
marriages not performed in Catholic 
churches and by Catholic clergy, and the 
Canadian press is reminding him that 
such talk will not tend to lessen jthe reli- 
gious animosities with which Canada in 
the past has been cursed. The Pilot, 
New England’s leading Roman Catholic 
journal, commenting upon Archbishop 
Cleary’s decree, says that weddings and 
funerals in Protestant houses of worship 
are accounted by the Roman Catholic 
clergy in this country as partly ‘social 
functions,’”’ and that because of the ex- 
igencies of family and social life the at- 
tendance of Catholics is tolerated by the 
church. In reply to the question whether 
motives of family affection, friendship, 
courtesy and patriotism would justify 
the attendance of Catholics at formal 
religious services in Protestant churches 
on a Sunday, The Pilot answers: ‘There 
can be no religious exchange between 
Catholics and non-Catholies. And even 
the Catholic who has to enter a Protestant 
house of worship during Sunday services 
in the discharge of the duties by which he 
earns his bread must feel the obligation 
of hearing mass that day ’’—as a sort of 
disinfectant, we suppose. 


A Brooklyn Jubilee 


No Congregational church has been so 
prominently in public view during the 
last half-century as Plymouth of Brook- 
lyn, now about to celebrate its semi-cen- 
tennial. It has always been in advance 
of—sometimes aside from—the path of 
public opinion. But it has always com- 
manded attention. Its two leaders, whose 
faces appear on our cover page, widely 
differentin manner and method of thought 
and speech, would have been in hearty 
sympathy if they had been co-pastors; and 
Dr. Abbott has proved himself to be the 
legitimate successor of Dr. Beecher, who 
was the most brilliant preacher of his 
time. If under their leadership Plymouth 
Church has never been a star with a fixed 
orbit, if it has sometimes appeared on the 
outer rim of the Congregational horizon, 
it has always shone as a star of the first 
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magnitude. If it has emphasized the in- 
dependence of Congregationalism more 
than its fellowship, it has never failed to 
represent a portion of the denomination 
and to hold their enthusiastic admiration. 

In some important respects, as in its 
crusade against slavery and its defense of 
free institutions, the value of Plymouth's 
public service has appeared larger with 
the lapse of time. In theology it has 
sometimes blazed a way for many to fol- 
low in a forest of conflicting opinions and 
sometimes blazed away without a great 
following, but it has spoken with purpose, 
earnest with conviction and in a Christian 
spirit. Few have questioned this, even of 
those who haye most emphatically dis- 
sented from the philosophy or the theology 
taught init. Plymouth Church has done 
and continues to do brilliant service for 
mankind in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
we voice the congratulations to it of a 
great multitude of Congregationalists and 
the prayer that it may continue to prosper 


even more than in the past. 


Builders Together 


The-place occupied by Congregation- 
alists in the history of our country is an 
honorable one. Their influence today in 
proportion to their numbers is, at least, 
as large as that of any other body of 
Christians. In gifts to extend that in- 
fluence and to help those beyond their 
own membership they stand in the front 
of all the denominations. 

Yet all’ our readers know that not a 
tithe of the available strength of Congre- 
gational churches is put forth to build up 
the kingdom of God. A large part of 
their members do not cafe much what 
Congregationalists have done or are do- 
ing, because they do not know what Con- 
gregationalists can do and ought-to do as 
builders together. They are not acquainted 
in their own household. The local church 
which is isolated from the family counts 
for little, and the individual who is iso- 
lated from his own church counts for less 
in the work to which he has publicly con- 
secrated himself. Spiritual fervor is im- 
possible-where practical work for Christ 
is not done with zest, and where its re- 
sults are not sought for with interest and 
learned with joy. Christians must be 
active partners in the wide field in order 
to be true disciples of Christ. 

Congregationalists might act together 
with far more power if they were more 
generally informed concerning their own 
life and work. It is the special mission 
of The Congregationalist to furnish this 
information. We have provided a corps 
of correspondents throughout the United 
States and in foreign lands to tell what 
Congregationalists are doing, and week 
by week we sift the news we gather and 
place it before our readers as clearly and 
as attractively as we are able. Besides 
this we secure the ablest writers we can 
find both at home and abroad, not only to 
present and discuss the principles of Con- 
gregationalism, but to interpret the gos- 
pel of Christ as applied to our times, and 
to show its effects in society and in gov- 
ernment throughout the world. We strive 
to cultivate the spiritual life of the in- 
dividual believer, and to help him to fill 
his place as a disciple of Christ in his 
own church, in the denomination and in 
the world. 
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But our part in the work in which Con- 
gregationalists are builders together can 
succeed only as our brethren co-operate 
with us. May we not reasonably urge 
that every family into which The Congre- 
gationalist goes this coming year will for 
that reason better understand their pas- 
tor’s aims and work more intelligently 
in the church? Does not every pastor 
find that the families which take the pa- 
per are most interested in the work in 
which he is trying to enlist his people? 
Is he not often discouraged at the want of 
knowledge and of interest in that work 
among the families which take no -re- 
ligious paper? 

Reading matter is superabundant. 
Much of it is excellent. More of it comes 
to the majority of our homes than their 
inmates have time for. But is it wise to 
allow such reading to beguile ous house- 
holds into neglect of their own business as 
Christians? The Congregationalist aims 
to furnish what is indispensable to intel- 
ligent co-operation of Congregationalists 
in building together the kingdom of God. 
If it is doing this reasonably well is it not 
the interest of every Congregationalist to 
extend its circulation and help the paper 
to do its work better? : 

We do not often urge on our readers 
our claims to their help. We trust that 
the paper will speak for itself and be 
sought simply for its merits. We appeal 
to them now in behalf of the larger inter- 
ests of the churches and because we would 
increase our usefulness as far as is possi- 
ble. Last Sunday the pastor of one of 
the larger Boston churches addressed to 
his people such arguments as we have 
here stated in behalf of The Congregation- 
alist. If each pastor would do this, and 
then would add that some member of the 
congregation would call on each family 
during the week to secure their subserip- 
tions, we are confident that the united 
work of Congregationalists in 1898 would 
be greatly strengthened. We are sure 
that many of our subscribers could with 
little effort in this way help one or more 
families to larger knowledge and greater 
interest in the Christian work which 
needs them. 

Brethren, will you help us the better to 
help you, that we may be builders to- 
gether of the kingdom of God? 


The Chicago Council. 


The deliberations of the council, held 
last week to advise concerning the action 
of the Bay Conference in suspending 
from membership Rey. Dr. C. O. Brown, 
are described, and the result is given by 


-our Chicago editor on another page. That 


result justifies, on the whole, the action — 
of the conference and leaves Dr. Brown a 
member of that body under suspension. 
It also points out the way by which his 
ministerial standing may be restored, if 
such restoration can be accomplished in 
justice to himself and to the churches 
with which he has been long in honored 
fellowship. . 

When it is remembered that the pas- 
tors of five of the eleven churches com- 
posing the council had publiely con- 
demned the Bay Conference and had 
sought to justify Dr. Brown by voting to 
receive him into the Chicago Association, 
the unanimous result of the council, after 
both parties had fully stated their case 
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again emphatically illustrates the excel- 
lence of the Congregational polity. It 
demonstrates once more that sanctified 
common sense, with the exercise of mu- 
tual patience and wisdom in humble.con- 
fidence in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
ean find a satisfactory solution of every 
difficulty which may vex the churches. 
The steps still to be taken in order that 
the peace and integrity of the denomina- 
tion may be maintained indicate them- 
selves on considering the result of the 
council. The action of the Dubuque Con- 
ference, and later of the Chicago Associa- 
tion, in voting to receive Dr. Brown into 
their membership would have remained 
indefensible if the: result of the council 
had been the reverse of what itis. But 
being what it is, these bodies are left 
without excuse. Their action was an at- 
tempt in each case to pass adverse judg- 
ment on a sister organization without 
having a right to do so, and withoyt the 
evidence necessary in order to give a just 
judgment. That evidence has now heen 
laid by both parties concerned before a 
council of brethren mutually selected and 
accepted by them. This council, com- 
posed in part of persons belonging to the 
Chicago Association who had voted and 
had urged that association to vote to re- 
ceive Dr. Brown into membership as not 
being under any further obligation to the 
Bay Conference, has unanimously advised 
that on the whole the Bay Conference 
was justified in suspending Dr. Brown. 
Evidently, then, the only just course 
before the Chicago Association is to undo, 
as far as it is able, the injustice it has 
done to the Bay Conference. The Du- 
buque Association has already confessed 
its mistake, and has rendered due apology 
to the conference and to the entire sister- 
hood of churches. It is to be expected 
that the Chicago Association will now 
follow that honorable example. For to 
compel the calling of another council for 


the restoration of fellowship between’ 


these two bodies of churches—which, we 
believe, would be without precedent in 
the history of Congregationalism—would 
involve burdensome expense, would need- 
lessly continue to disturb the peace of 
the churches and would almost certainly 
issue in advice accordant with that al- 
ready given. It would besides be an in- 
justice to Dr. Brown by keeping his un- 
fortunate experiences before the public. 
We are confident that the churches of the 
Chicago Association will not be willing to 
go on record in our denominational his- 
tory as continuing, or further defending, 
the attitude in which they now stand. 

1t is hardly necessary for us to reiter- 
ate, what we have already said more than 
once, that we do not assume to pass judg- 
ment on the case of Dr. Brown which 
was before the San Francisco council. 
So far as he is concerned we accept the 
result of that council and of this later 
one held at Chicago last week. It is con- 
cerning the attempts to secure verdicts 
from associations of churches, which at- 
tempts violate the Congregational princi- 
ple of fellowship and disturb the peace of 
the whole denomination, that we have re- 
peatedly protested. But when the re- 
maining steps necessary to the restoration 
of harmony among the churches shall 
have been accomplished, we doubt not 
that the Bay Conference will give prompt 
consideration to the advice of the coun- 
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cil concerning Dr. Brown. The Chicago 
council, in the first item of its result, 
called attention to the fact that the San 
Francisco council had declared that no 
evidence presented to it had sustained the 
most serious charge against him. If the 
Bay Conference, remembering the apos- 
tolic counsel concerning a brother over- 
taken in a fault, remembering the provo- 
cations to illconsidered speech by the 
exciting trial which was so greatly in- 
fluenced by popular clamor and news- 
paper publicity, and forgetting the hasty 
and harsh judgments unadvisedly uttered 
by many concerning both parties, should 
find that it could honorably restore Dr. 
Brown to full membership, then not only 
will those individuals and churches which 
have suffered most by these sad experi- 
ences be relieved, but all the churches 
will rejoice. Whatever the conference 
shall be led to do will, we are confident, 
be done in a spirit of brotherly kindness; 
and we doubt not that the outcome of 
this trouble will show to the world anew 
that churches which trust in God can 
trust one another and can govern them- 
selves in fellowship and peace. 


The Sultan Through Mr. Ter- 
rell’s Eyes 

Our recent minister to Turkey, Mr. 
Terrell, in the November Century, fulfills 
a promise made to Sultan Abd-ul Hamid 
that he would make known to the people 
of this country some facts which the sul- 
tan wishes us to know. 

It is easy to see that Mr. Terrell, while 
insisting, when minister, that the lives of 
Americans in Turkey should be protected, 
came under the hypnotic spell of the sul- 
tan just as Lew Wallace did, and while 
his real views on the sultan’s responsibil- 
ity for the Armenian massacres are not 
explicitly stated in this article, itis appar- 
ent that Mr. Terrell believes that the 
Armenian revolutionists are responsible 
for them, not the sultan. 

One’s first thought after reading the 
article is one of congratulation that Mr- 
Terrell is an ex-minister. The second is 
that, admitting as true all that Mr. Terrell 
says about the ability of the sultan and 
his engaging personality—and there is no 
reason to doubt it—then all the more hei- 
nous become his deeds. The third thought 
is that, admitting as true all that the sul: 
tan declares respecting the ingratitude of 
the Armenians, the fact remains in all its 
grewsome horror that thousands of inno- 
cent men, women and children have been 
murdered by his orders in an endeavor t 
punish a few revolutionists. : 

What if it be true that the Turkish 
civil list has on it the names of many Ar- 
melians, some of them holding high po- 
sitions and all of them drawing a total 
annual sum of nearly $60,000? A sover- 
eign is merely clever who summons to his 
aid representatives of the most astute 
race within his realm; and there is no 
reason to believe that the sultan is not 
clever, or that certain Armenians do not 
care more for the loaves and fishes of 
patronage than for anything else. 

Sultan Abd-ul Hamid must make a 
more convincing plea than this if he ex- 
pects Christendom to change its opinion 
of him as a moral monstrosity, and he 
must secure a pleader who commands 
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greater confidence than Mr. Terrell pos- 
sesses among the people whom he so un- 
fortunately misrepresented as their min- 
ister in Constantinople. The cable re- 
ports that Mr. Angell, our new minister 
to Turkey, had a special audience with 
the sultan last Saturday. May he be 
spared from any imperial requests—or 
bequests—such as Mr. Terrell had. 


A Peculiar People 


It is a frequent accusation against Chris- 
tians that little difference is apparent be- 
tween them and people who make no pro- 
fession of allegiance to Christ. This 
implies that some visible difference is 
expected. It certainly is true, also, that 
such a difference always has been insisted 
upon by Christians themselves, who thus 
have conceded the fairness of the claim 
thatit ought to be evident. In what sense, 
then, is a Christian believer bound to be 
unlike others ? 

It is not enough to reply that he is 
bound to be pure, peaceable, unselfish 
and diligent in all good endeavor. This 
is true of him but it is equally true of 
every one else. Nobody is a real Chris- 
tian of whom this is not true—at least so 
far as concerns the ruling spirit and pur- 
pose of his life—but nobody of whom this 
is trueis, therefore, a Christian. Wherein, 
then, lies the peculiarity of the Christian ? 
Is it notin this fact, that he is animated, 
as no one else is, by the distinct purpose 
of imitating and honoring Jesus Christ ? 

Matters of detail may be left to settle 
themselves. It is unsafe and wrong to 
decide as to the genuineness of this or 
that man’s piety by his food, drink, ap- 
parel or household furnishings, by the 
companions with whom he associates, or, 
often, even by the opinions which he 
avows. Much may be learned about him 
by observing them, but they are not deci- 
sive. The spirit of his life must be stud- 
ied. The ruling motive of his conduct 
must be discerned. If he be truly striy- 
ing to live for Christ’s sake and to illus- 
trate Christ’s spirit he is a true Christian. 
He may be mistaken in some of his judg- 
ments or methods, but so may any who 
condemn him. If his heart be fixed upon 
Christ and his life be consecrated to Christ, 
he is one of the Lord’s own. 

This is the essential and the only essen- 
tial test. No man can belong to Christ 
truly without the fact revealing itself. 
Nor can his life, as a whole and in spite . 
of its defects, fail to point and lead others 
to Christ. If all who thus are really one 
at heart and are laboring for a common 
object were to cease mutual criticism, 
concede the possibility of equal sincerity 
and zeal under diverse conditions, and 
work harder to reveal and increase each 
other’s Christian purpose and efliciency, 
there soon would cease to be much doubt 
as to whether the church and the world 
really are alike or unlike. Everybody 
would understand that Christians are, 
and how they are, ‘‘a peculiar people.” 


We recently published a resolution, sent to 
us from the Woman’s Board, as passed by a 
conference of sixty women officially con- 
nected with that body. It concerned the elec- 
tion of women as corporate members of the 
American Board. It was as follows: ‘ Re- 
solved, That the proposed change does not 
seem to this conference either needed, expedi- 
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ent or desirable.’’ The Independent completes 
the resolution by adding these two words, at 
present. They had been inadvertently omit- 
ted in copying. 


Current History 


The Municipal Contest in New York 

Ere this is read the 600,000 voters of 
Greater New York will have given a ver- 
dict which has been as eagerly watched 
for by friends of human liberty and de- 
mocracy in Europe as by the most ardent 
American lover of democratic institu- 
tions. They will have determined whether 
they prefer license or liberty, self-rule or 
boss rule, economy or extravagance, par- 
tisanship or political independence. To 
a contest already complicated, and mak- 
ing prophecy diffieult, the sudden death 
of Henry George and the substitution of 
his son as a candidate came as a pe- 
culiarly embarrassing new phenomenon. 
Nothing but the silent dropping of 
the ballots can determine whether Mr. 
George’s death has proved the salvation 
of Tammany. He unquestionably would 
have gladly seen his followers give their 
support to Mr. Low, and many of them 
no doubt will vote for the only other can- 
didate who was fighting boss rule. 

The drift toward Mr. Low was unmis- 
takable during the few days preceding 
the election. We wish that we had space 
to quote from some of the noble utter- 
ances of men like Drs. Storrs, Abbott and 
Rainsford, Joseph Choate, Carl Schurz and 
James C. Carter, showing how profoundly 
stirred they were and on what a high 
plane of thought the campaign of the Cit- 
izens’ Union was waged up to the last 
moment. Whether Mr. Low wins or not 
a new era in the history of the metropolis 
has opened. Seed has been sown that will 
bear fruit some day. Thousands of men 
have had their eyes opened to the relative 
importance of municipality and party, 
and charges have been made against Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Croker which the courts 
should be, and are likely to be, called upon 
to investigate, even though they triumph 
in their joint endeavor to preserve for 
their own plunder the patronage of a city 
which, after the first of next January, 
will be second only to London in popula- 
tion, size and wealth. 


Henry George—‘‘ an Honest Man”’ 

No event in our recent political history 
can compare with the sudden death of 
_ Henry George for dramatic, bewildering 
and impressive effects. Indeed, one has 
to go back to the assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln to find anything like it. Against 
the advice of his physicians and friends 
Mr. George had been giving himself heart 
and soul to the noble task of inciting the 
common people to dethrone the Demo- 
cratic and Republican bosses of the me- 
tropolis. His denunciations of Mr. Platt 
and Mr. Croker, and his promises that if 
elected mayor he would probe their ca- 
reers as corruptionists to the bottom, had 
done more than any other thing to center 
the attention of the people on the real is- 
sue to be settled on the day of election. 
But he died between midnight and 5 A. M. 
last Friday, and when the news was sent 
throughout the world expressions of sor- 
row such as are called forth by the death 
of but few men began to pour in upon his 
bereaved friends from all parts of the 
English-speaking world. His funeral and 
the attending ceremonies in New York 
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last Sunday were in some respects the 
most remarkable ever seen in the metrop- 
olis. More than 100,000 people passed by 
the bier of the dead leader as he lay in 
state. Rabbi Gottheil—the Jew, Lyman 
Abbott—the Protestant, and Father Mc- 
Glynn—the Catholic, by their eulogies 
profoundly stirred the multitude of “all 
sorts and conditions of men’? who were 
present at the funeral, and as the hearse 
wended its way through the streets of 
New York, across the Brooklyn Bridge to 
Brooklyn thousands stood upon the side- 
walks rendering homage to the departed. 

The secret of the display of affection 
and admiration for Mr. George, whether 
shown in the sincere tributes from politi- 
cal foes or the eulogies of personal friends 
and fellow-believers in the single tax 
theory, is to be found in their firmly 
rooted conviction that Mr. George was an 
honest man, Throughout his long and 
most varied career he has compelled the 
respect of men for his sincerity and abil- 
ity. Few economists have ever formu- 
lated their views in more chaste English 
orin more popular style, and still fewer 
have won from the masses and the critics, 
on the one hand the devotion and on the 
other the respectful consideration, that 
Mr. George had won by his discussion of 
one of the greatest problems which mod- 
ern, complex civilization has to face. 
Few men have died more opportunely. 
Men who never had had the slightest 
sympathy with Mr. George’s economic 
theories had come to have profound re- 
spect for his courage and moral fervor as 
revealed in his conduct in this campaign. 
Dying in the harness.as he did, sacrificing 
his life to protect the many against the 
tapacious few, his name “will ever be 
cherished far and wide as a martyr to the 
cause of ‘government for the people, by 
the people and of the people.” 


The Sale of the Union Pacific 

The record of the Government’s rela- 
tions with the Union Pacific and the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railways is not one that an 
American will be prone to exhibit to a 
foreigner as convincing proof of the com- 
mon sense or honesty of the American 
legislator. Nor will the conduct of many 
of the individuals who promoted these 
railways and induced the Government to 
stand sponsor for them bear even superfi- 
cial probing. Unless one, therefore, is an 
advocate of government ownership of 
railways, he must welcome the announce- 
ment that so far as the Union Pacific 
Railway is concerned the Government has 
collected its claim, principal and interest, 
upon that railroad and no longer will have 
any déalings with it save as it deals with 
and oversees all public carriers. At a 
foreclosure auction sale of the Union Pa- 
cific Road ordered by the Federal courts, 
heldin Omaha Nov. 1, asyndicate of Amer- 
ican capitalists bid $57,564,932. Originally 
the syndicate offered only $50,000,000 for 
the road. Whether the increase of their 
bid by $7,500,000 was due to pressure from 
the Administration brought about by the 
charges of the independent press of the 
country that the Administration, if it ac- 
cepted the original offer of the syndicate, 
would be sacrificing the interests of the 
people, or whether it was brought about 
by information that unless the syndicate 
raised its bid an English syndicate would 
enter the field, we do not pretend to say. 
Secretary Gage, speaking’for the Admin- 
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istration, asserts that everything has been 
done that could have been done to protect 
the interests of the Government, that is, 
the people. Certain it is that there was a 
time, not many years ago, when it seemed 
altogether improbable that the Govern- 
ment would ever collect the principal of 
the debt due it, much less the interest. 
Coming just at this time, when the monthly 
deficit of the Treasury ranges from $4,000,- 
000 to $14,000,000, the addition of $57,000,000 
to the credit side of the Treasury account 
will not be unwelcome, to say the least. 


Spain’s Reply to the United States 

The full text of this document has not 
arrived at Washington, but the abstract 
cabled by Minister Woodford indicates 
that Spain is more disposed to heed our 
suggestions and less disposed to seek a 
pretext for war than rumor had predicted. 
No right of interference is acknowledged. 
It is positively but courteously denied. 
But the good offices of our Government 
in inducing the Cubans to accept the re- 
forms which Spain will offer are asked. 
Our request that General Weyler be re- 
called and that the order massing non- 
combatants in the cities be revoked has 
been noted and complied with. We, in 
turn, are requested to consider whether 
our failure to prevent filibustering has not 
been the main cause of the continuance 
of the Cuban uprising. The Administra- 
tion is. understood to consider that there 
is nothing in this reply that increases the 
tension between the two countries or that 
calls for Executive action before Congress 
meets. Already steps have been taken to 
prepare for transmission to Spain a state- 
ment of just what this Government has 
done in the way of preventing filibuster- 
ing, and how impossible it would have 
been for us to have done more. The 
most serious task before the Administra- 
tion is that to which it is summoned by 
Spain when it is suggested that we use 
our good offices to induce the Cubans to 
accept the reforms promised by Spain. If 
the Executive conceives it to be its duty 
to comply with this request, then its 
troubles will begin, for all the reports 
from Cuba indicate that if the Cubans 
are left to settle the problem for them- 
selves the offers of Spain will be rejected. 
Sweet words, bribes and reforms on paper 
have repeatedly in the past given Spain a 
new lease of power. But Cuba now asks 
for independence. The new governor 
general, Marshall Blanco, has arrived and 
issued a proclamation full of pledges of 
reform, but saying nothing about auton- 
omy in Cuba. For an authoritative dis- 
cussion of what our present and future 
relations with Spain have been and should 
be, the November North American Re- 
view should be consulted. There, our late 
minister to Spain, Hon. Hannis Taylor, 
whose words will have great weight with 
the country and Congress, sets forth the 
thesis that Spanish statesmanship is im- 
potent to deal with the problem, and that 
our moral and legal rights justify us in 
immediate intervention. 


The Railroad Year 

The statistics of the railways of the 
United States prepared by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that on June 
30 last year 151 roads were in the hands 
of receivers, representing over 30,000 miles 
of track, or nearly one-sixth of the-total 
mileage, and stock and indebtedness to 
the amount of nearly one and three-quar- 
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ters billions of dollars. An army of 
826,630 men is employed by the railroads 
of the country, at an annual expense for 
Wages and salaries of $468,824,531. We 
wish it were possible to report the actual 
number of the other class—the stock and 
bond holders—dependent on the railroads 
forincome. Over 70 percent. of the stock 
pays no dividend, and 87.96 per cent. of 
income bonds no interest. The number 
of employés killed during the year was 
1,861, and the number injured 29,969; 
and of passengers, 181 killed and 2,873 
injured. One out of every 444 men em- 
ployed was killed, but only one out of 
2,827,474 passengers. Upon the ratio of 
distance traveled a passenger’s chance 
of death would only come after he had 
traveled over 72,000,000 miles. 


Affairs Abroad 

The conflict between the engineers and 
their English employers rages as fiercely 
as ever, the efforts of the Board of Trade 
to bring about a reconciliation having 
failed. The Lancashire cotton operatives 
now threaten to strike if their employers 
insist on a reduction of wages, which the 
latter claim is necessary if the English 
manufacturers are to meet American and 
Asiatic competition. If this contest opens, 
another struggle not calculated to better 
British commercial interests will be un- 
der way. The British successes in the 
Indian frontier war continue, but not 
without sad losses of men and officers, 
and an expense which the Indian treas- 
ury cannot, and the British taxpayer must 
ultimately, make good. 

Great Britain and France are at odds 
over territory in west Africa, along the 
headquarters of the Niger. The tone of 
the semi-official utterances has been some- 
what threatening, but it is not probable 
that war will follow. Germany has been 
excited by the slight cast on the vener- 
able and respected grand duke of Baden 
by the ezar and ezarina of Russia. Prob- 
ably the importance of the incident has 
been exaggerated, but, nevertheless, it 
indicates a coolness between Russia and 
Germany. The disgraceful factional and 
racial conflicts in the Austrian Reichsrath 
have grown worse and become so bad as 
to start rumors that an imperial edict 
may soon be issued, which will for a time 
suspend the life and authority of the con- 
stitution and leave the people without a 
parliament. : 

Japan’s relations with Hawaii have be- 
come more friendly, the latest note of 
Count Okuma indicating that Japan is 
willing to arbitrate on phases of the 
immigration question, which hitherto 
she has claimed were not open for dis- 
cussion. As for the future relations of 
the United States and Japan, if we are to 
believe the Japanese minister at Wash- 
ington as he writes in the November 
Harper’s, they need never be other than 
friendly if we care to have them so. 


For Current History Notes see page 659. 


In Brief 


It is ten years this autumn since Rey. Na- 
thaniel J. Burton, D. D., of Hartford died. 
In view of the honor in which his memory is 
held throughout New England, we shall de- 
vote considerable space in our next week’s 
issue to material pertaining tohim. A Thanks- 
giving sermon once preached by him will be 
printed. 
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In these days of altruism it is touching to 
note that a recently deceased Boston spinster 
has left $4,000, the income from which is to be 
expended in properly caring for her favorite 
—parrot. 


The International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee will hold its next meeting at the 
Cochran House, Washington, D. C., Nov. 10. 
Communications intended for the committee 
should be addressed to Rey. A. E. Dunning, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The biographical statement which appeared 
in our columns last week concerning Rev. 
Newton Bateman, LL. D., was incorrect so far 
as it represented him as the president of Knox 
Colleze. He resigned that position several 
years ago, and has since been president emer- 
itus. Dr. John H. Finley is president of Knox 
College. 


Dr. Fairbairn of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
the eminent English Congregational leader, 
has been invited by the missionaries of India, 
as well as by the trustees of the Haskell lec- 
tureship, to go to India this next winter or 
spring and give the second course on the foun- 
dation which Rey. Dr. J. H. Barrows initiated 
last winter. No better choice could have been 
made. 

It will sadden- many of our readers who 
follow from week to week the Conversation 
Corner to learn that Pomiuk, the little Eskimo 
boy whom Mr. Martin met at the World’s 
Fair, is dead. Fuller particulars will appear 
in the Corner soon. The dark-skinned, crip- 
pled lad on the bleak Labrador shore had en- 
deared himself to many hearts, and drawn 
out gifts of money which have been the means 
of brightening his last days on earth. 


Among our eminent visitors from abroad 
this year will be Prof. T. K. Cheyne, Oriel 
professor of the interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture in Oxford and Canon of Rochester, as 
well as author of commentaries on the Psalms 
and other important Biblical works, who will 
arrive this week. He will lecture at the lead- 
ing universities, the first lectures being at 
Cornell and Yale. His general subject is 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 


Olivet College, Michigan, is rejoicing over 
the offer of a friend of $25,000 towards a new 
endowment. Heisnotaresident of Michigan, 
but he is sagacious enough to see that this 
institution, which only a year or two ago com- 
pleted its half-century, is today in a position 
to exert a larger influence than ever before, 
provided sufficient resources are guaranteed 
it. We understand that the Olivet authorities 
will make an immediate and determined effort 
to secure a greatly needed endowment. 


Our Chicago editor telegraphs just as we go 
to press the fact that Dr. E. P. Goodwin has 
resigned the pastorate of the First Church, 
which he has held for twenty-nine years. 
The reason assigned is that he feels unequal 
to the burdens of the pastorate and the pulpit. 
He needs.a long period of rest, but there 
seems to be every hope of ultimate recovery. 
May Dr. Goodwin long be spared to his hosts 
of friends all over the country. The churches 
will find many ways of utilizing his varied 
abilities, even if he never again resumes the 
pastoral harness. 


Prof. C. W. Shields of Princeton University 
has announced that he proposes, “for his own 
personal protection, to separate himself from 
the Presbyterian Church in a constitutional 
manner, with the least possible delay.”” He 
willtake this step because of implied censures 
on him by certain Presbyterian bodies for the 
reason that he signed an application that a 
liquor license may be renewed to the Prince- 
ton Inn. Professor Shields has been one of 
the foremost advocates of church unity, and 
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has, we believe, written a book on that sub- 
ject. In view of the schism he is about to 
perpetrate, it would be interesting to know 
what he would now say on that subject in the 
light of personal experience. 


Recent advices from Washington, received 
since Mrs. Whittlesey’s letter on another page, 
seem to indicate that the final decision in the 
case of Mgr. Schroeder will be left to the Amer- 
ican Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops. 
The vote taken a fortnight ago, when his case 
came before the directors of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, stood ten to four against the unpopu- 
lar and belligerent German professor of dog- 
matic theology, and it is not considered proba- 
ble that the pope would think of overruling 
so large a majority, especially since any inter- 
ference at this time would seem to deny the 
right of the American hierarchy to administer 
affairs relating solely to an American institu- 
tion. 


President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in his address at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Sheffield Scientific School, last 
week, claimed that the greatest triumphs of 
the human intellect during the half-century 
were: 


The establishment of the principle of evolu- 
tion; the establishment of the principles of 
the conservation of energy; the development 
of mathematical science and its applications 
to physics, mechanics, electricity and astron- 
omy; the development of spectrum analysis 
and the consequent discoveries respecting 
light and electricity ; and the discovery of the 
nature and functions of bacteria and of their 
influence, for weal or woe, upon living or- 
ganisms. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club gave a hearty 
welcome, Oct. 25, to Rey. Dr. C. M. Lamson, 
the new president of the American Board. 
He put in these words his aim in leading the 
work of foreign missions: 


The times are Ghanging, and yet the great 


power of missions never changes. It is the 
same as in Christ’s time. Yet the times war- 
rant changes in methods, perhaps. I believe 


that the young men should be brought into 
closer touch with the Board, and that the 
churches should realize that missions is a 
business. 

In this connection we turn to a letter just re- 
ceived from a Chicago pastor, expressing the 
hope that Dr. Lamson may be induced to 
make a short tour of the West in the interest 
of the great cause. ‘It is almost a neces- 
sity,” says the writer, “‘to attach our hearts 
to one who appears to need only to be seen 
and heard to be dearly loved. He would be 
sure of a royal welcome.’’ 


Nearly all of the Protestant clergy of Greater 
New York city, in the great contest just waged 
there, have sided with the Citizens’ Union, 
Mr. Low and the cause of municipal home 
rule. Just where the Roman Catholic clergy 
have stood it has been difficult to determine, 
as they usually refrain from public utter- 
ance in such a crisis. Fathers Malone of 
Brooklyn and Ducey of New York, how- 
ever, have not hesitated to let it be known 
where they stand. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that in the circular letter from Arch- 
bishop Corrigan to the rectors of all churches 
in the archdiocese of New York, a letter read 
to all congregations at all the masses on Sun- 
day, Oct. 24, it is distinctly stated that should 
the pope “‘by any possibility direct Catholics 
to support, for instance, one or the other of 
the several candidates now in the field for the 
mayoralty of the Greater New York, his ac- 
tion would evidently not be an act of teaching 
regarding ‘faith and morals,’ much less an act 
intended to bind the universal church... . 
The Catholic hierarchy has now been estab- 
lished in this country about 100 years. In all 
that period can a single syllable be adduced 
emanating from the Roman pontiff for the 
purpose of directing our ballot?” 
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The Struggle for Character” 


One of the members of my church is 
trainmaster of one division of a large 
railroad. In pursuance of the plan which 
I have been following for several years in 
special parish work, I obtained through 
him leave to ride on any train or engine 
of the division; also to go as an employé 
on any train over the division. I chose 
for my purpose, as resulting in what 
would probably be of most use to me, to 
live for a week with the freight train- 
men. Carrying out this plan, [ spent the 
week as follows: 

I rode over the division a part of the 
time on the engines, part of the time in 
the caboose with the conductor and brake- 
men and part of the time on the roofs of 
the cars and at work around them, using 
my privilege as an employé of the road in 
the last case. I spent nearly every night 
of the week at the switch engine yards 
where the switching was being carried on 
all night. I studied railroading in all its 
phases, learned the names of railroad 
material, roadbed and rolling stock. I 
took lessons in air brakes and engine 
leyers and telegraph dispatching. I con- 
versed all I could with the men, tried to 
find out their ambitions, their desires, 
their causes of complaint—in short, iden- 
tified myself as fully as possible with 
railroad people. 

This special parish experience has been 
of more than usual value and interest to 
me, because large numbers of my people 
are railroad men. I can do no better 
than put before my readers in a con- 
densed form the result of the week’s 
experience as it has been shaping itself 
for many months since I was a railroad 
man for a week. 

The railroad world is peculiarly a world 
by itself in our civilization. The system 
for which I worked employs 25,000 men, 
as large a number as constitutes the 
United States Army. These men for the 
most part are in the railroad business 
from choice and prefer the life there to 
anything else. It may be said that “ rail- 
roading,” using the term in its largest 
sense, has a peculiar fascination for the 
men who choose it. Once a railroad man, 
always a railroad man, applies almost 
universally to the employés on the train 
service. 

The railroad men as a rule are among 
the most intelligent working men in the 
country. They all read the papers and 
they all discuss politics when they are 
not talking railroads. The freight train- 
men are the most inveterate “shop” talk- 
ers in the world. 

The life of the average railroad man is 
removed a long way from spiritual influ- 
ences so far as the church and the min- 
ister are concerned. My friend and pa- 
rishioner, the trainmaster, is one of the 
most capable and intelligent men I know, 
and he lives all the year around without 
a Sunday that he can call hisown. Thou- 
sands of men on the system are living in 
the same way. Some of the freight train- 
men have not been inside of a church for 
years. The railroad business as a busi- 
* The fourth article In a series to be followed by 
articles on The Business Woman, The Policeman, 
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ness does not recognize any spiritual ne- 
cessities in humanity. It hires its men 
as it buys engines, and when they wear 
out it hires more, and that is almost the 
whole story. It is true the railroad sys- 
tems have hospitals and Y. M. C. A. read- 
ing-rooms and other Christian influences. 
But these have come into the business 
from the outside, and are in the nature of 
repairs and paint which the road uses on 
its machinery and rolling stock in order 
to preserve them in money-making order. 
Railroads are in the business for the 
money, and they think that that necessi- 
tates Sunday work. As a result thou- 
sands of the most. intelligent men in the 
country are growing up in a pagan intelli- 
gence, which has no higher moral code 
than the daily newspapers, and no closer 
connection with church privileges than 
hearing the church bell ring and seeing 
the stockholders of the road file into the 
sanctuary as the fast freight whirls by. 

I was going down the road one night 
on a freight, riding in the engine. We 
stopped at a little station and waited for 
an express to go by. While we were 
waiting two of the trainmen came into 
the cab and began to talk with the engi- 
neerand fireman. Finally the talk drifted 
into a discussion over the different kinds 
of work on a railroad, and various opin- 
ions were expressed as to the nature of 
the work in different places. During a 
pause I spoke up and asked one of the train- 
men how he would like to change places 
with me and do my work for a week. 

The man had not seen me before, as I 
had been riding in the cab from the yards. 
He peered over to where I sat and asked: 
“Why, who are you? What is your 
work ?” 

“T’m a minister,”’ I replied. 
in Topeka.”’ 

“What !” he replied, instantly. “Change 
places with you and do nothing ?”’ 

The men all laughed and seemed to 
think it was, as they said, ‘‘one on me.” 

But I had room to reflect as the train 
finally pulled out and we crashed over the 
wet rails that rainy night that the man’s 
reply revealed a gulf wide and deep be- 
tween his life and mine, between his 
work and that of my church; for his 
conception of the church and that of 
his companions evidently was a concep- 
tion that carried with, it a feeling of con- 
tempt and indifference. I found this feel- 
ing quite prevalent among all the trainmen. 

In order not to create a false impression 
or draw an unjust picture of railroad men 
let me hasten to say that many of them 
have been quick to respond to opportuni- 
ties given to enlarge their spiritual powers 
when once convinced that the real thing 
was offered them and when they had the 
time to spare. It is my privilege often to 
give informal practical talks on religious 
subjects before the shop men of this sys- 
tem at the noon hour after they have 
eaten their dinner. 

These meetings are held in a large room 
over the machine shop and hot coffee is 
furnished the men for a nominal price. 
There are long tables and seats, two or 
three reading tables, and at one of them 
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the Christian men sit and talk about 
some Bible passage while they eat. At 
the close of lunch there is singing of gos- 
pel hymns, often a stirring anthem by a 
double quartet, and then ten or fifteen 
minutes for a straight talk. I have never 
had a more attentive, thoughtful audi- 
ence than thin one, and the handshakes 
after it is over are worth more to me than 
most men’s orations. But this little au- 
dience of 200 men is but a handful com- 
pared with the great crowd downstairs 
that never comes near anything that ap- 
proaches preaching or church work. 

I hope to see the time when railroads 
will cease their Sunday work. That is 
the most demoralizing thing about the 
business today. There is no exeuse for 
most of it, and in the end no money 
gained. The railroad business in itself 
develops keen, wide-awake, intelligent 
manhood. The standard of intelligence 
and morality is higher every year. The 
railroads are becoming more and more 
strict in enforcing rules against intem- 
perance and other vices. But the rail- 
road business, as it drives its wheels re- 
lentlessly and remorselessly over seven 
days in the week, wrecks the Christian 
life of its employés and prevents the ex- 
ercise of spiritual life in others. Every 
working man has a right to Sunday. The 
church today is almost powerless to reach 
one of the largest and most intelligent 
armies of labor in the world because the 
two never meet. If I were a railroad 
president I would make an effort to stop 
the Sunday traffic. It would be better to 
say, if I were the stockholders I would do 
it. If the man who receives his regular 
dividends from a road and has a pew in 
church would exercise his Christianity to 
help the train men to the privilege of 
Sunday rest and worship, the church 
would face a problem not so difficult to 
solve. As it is, how am I going to preach 
the gospel to a man who is on the top of 
a fast freight as it whizzes by my church 
door just as the congregation rises to sing: 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below? 


Random Pencilings 


BY H. A. B. 


A hasty trip from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Minneapolis and return permits no 
thorough investigation of conditions and 
movements that would repay careful 
studying, but even to a rapid traveler 
over 3,000 miles of this glorious country 
of ours matters from point to point pre- 
sent themselves in an interesting light. 
It does not take long to feel the pulse of 
an individual, a city, or a great State 
even, if one cannot examine the entire 
body politic. 

An hour in Buffalo between trains gave 
a chance to look in at the great Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew convention, then in 
session at the Academy of Music. The 
big auditorium was none too capacious 
to accommodate the 1,400 delegates from 
all over the country and the large local 
attendance which the gathering attracted. 
No practical movement in the Episcopal 
Church in this country during the last 
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ten years has stood for so much in the 
way of definite consecration to specific 
ends. The virility of this brotherhood is 
an impressive characteristic. It seems to 
have taken hold of the best young men, 
socially and intellectually, in the Episco- 
pal Church. Its simple organization, the 
absence from it of fuss and feathers, its 
insistence upon the right sort of spirit- 
uality, account for its rapid spread all 
over the eountry. 

The Buffalo convention’ commanded a 
remarkably high grade of platform talent. 
Bishops were there by the half-dozen. 
Canon Gore and John R. Mott had a 
warm reception, but what interested me 
more than the reports in the local papers 
of eloquent speeches was the session, at 
which I was present, when the delegates 
themselves were grappling with the prac- 
tical problem of bringing men to Christ. 
One after another rose and in a few 
words outlined methods that had been 
of use. The keen desire to learn how to 


labor was written on almost every face, ° 


and the sensible speech of a delegate who 
talked straight to his hearers was punc- 
tuated with hand-clapping as he went on 
to say that just as Andrew brought his 
brother Peter to Jesus so we ought to be- 
gin, not in the slums, but with those per- 
sons who are closest to us. To the objec- 
tion that it doesn’t come natural to speak 
to others on religious matters he replied 
that such a gift comes naturally to no 
one, but that it can be acquired by any 
one who will try. As I left the hall, pass- 
ing through the throngs of delegates, I 
noticed several lighted cigars in their 
hands or their mouths. The brotherhood 
apparently does not draw any strict lines 
as respects details of conduct. In that 
respect it closely imitates the church out 
of whose bosom it has sprung. However 
it may jar°on a mind trained in these 
subtle discriminations to see a delegate 
to a religious convention lighting his 
cigar on its threshold, it must be admit- 
ted that freedom in this direction co-ex- 
ists with a very considerable amount of 
genuine piety and faithful service. 

How Chicago grows! Something new 
and wonderful salutes the eyes on every 
fresh visit. Today it is the magnificent 
public library, covering a whole block. 
Externally it would suffer in comparison 
with the Boston library, but within its 
adornment and equipment make it one of 
the finest edifices of its kind in the coun- 
try. The Crerar Library, too,. tempora- 
rily housed in the top of Marshall Field’s 
great emporium, and consulted by a hun- 
dred readers a/day, offers an enticing 
field of investigation to the specialist in 
science, and thus supplements the facili- 
ties which the Newberry Library affords 
in literature and art. If Chicago educa- 
tional opportunities go on increasing at 
this rate, it will be poor taste hereafter to 
allude to the city as Porkopolis. 

A run through Wisconsin furnishes 
points of contact with the excellent new 
plan of home missionary visitation which 
the State society has adopted, whereby 
district missionaries have been multi- 
plied sufficiently to oversee weak and 
unoccupied fields more carefully. The 
achievement over which Minnesota Con- 
gregationalists are congratulating them- 
selves is the recent raising of $10,000 for 
Windom Institute at Montevideo, when 
the State meeting was held there a few 
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weeks ago. Dr. Beach put his strong 
shoulder to the wheel, and what at the 
outset of the meeting was thought fu- 
tile at its close was an assured success. 

The general tone of feeling Congrega- 
tionally and politically is much firmer 
than J found it a year ago. Then the hot 
political campaign overshadowed every 
other interest. Today, while the period 
of complete recovery from the staggering 
blows dealt by the hard times is still dis- 
tant, uncertainty has given way to hope. 
The army of the unemployed is greatly 
reduced and business is unmistakably 
better. Here and there, however, saga- 
cious pastors and laymen, marking the 
swelling aggregation of capital in a tew 
hands, the clutch of monopolists upon 
the communities, the dominance of men 
like Platt in the Republican party, look 
forward with considerable apprehension 
to 1900, and wonder if the end of the cen- 
tury may not be marked by a severer 
testing of our American institutions than 
they have ever undergone. 

“Detroit,” vociferates the colored por- 
ter, and you say to yourself, ‘‘Why not 
stop over Sunday and see Dr. Boynton 
in his church and hear him preach?”’ A 
good resolve, and you will not regret it if 
you want to see perhaps the most beauti- 
ful edifice, within and without, in all the 
Interior and Western region. Yes, that 
is our old friend of the Union Church, 
Boston, there in the chancel in his gown, 
moving with dignified tread from his pul- 
pit to his reading-desk and back again, to 
hold the attention of congregations that 
in the morning average 800 and in the 
evening sometimes approach the thousand 
mark. The arrangement of the edifice 
lends itself readily to the forms of enrich- 
ment of the services which Dr. Boynton 
has introduced. The congregation chants 
the Psalm of the morning with precision 
and effectiveness. The ‘‘Amen”’ follows 
each hymn and the moments of silent de- 
votion after the last prayer round out a 
remarkably symmetrical and worshipful 
order of service. 

Whoever preaches at the First Church, 
even an unknown itinerant upon whom 
violent hands have been laid, faces not 
all, to be sure, of the brains and culture 
and Christian devotion in Detroit, but an 
impressively large portion of it. There 
are men enough of standing in the com- 
munity and of active interest in religion 
to man several ordinary churches, and 
yet the First has never adopted a selfish 
policy, but has done its part towards 
strengthening the denomination in the 
outskirts of the city. One of the greatest 
forces in the church is the business man’s 
Bible class, where at least half a hundred 
men meet every Sunday. This year they 
are discussing Dr. Bruce’s Training of 
the Twelve. Another new feature this 
autumn is a kindergarten class, which 
goes on simultaneously with the morning 
services. Mothers who wish to hear the 
preaching are thus able to avail them- 
selves of a place where their little chil- 
dren may be cared for. 

If there are any defects about the First 
Church, its material equipment, the good 
will of the people toward the pastor and 
the pride of the pastor in the people, their 
mutual devotion to the missionary work 
at home and abroad and within the con- 
fines of their own city, it would take a 
much longer visit than mine to discover 
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them. No, brethren of staid New Eng- 
land and cultured Boston, there is no call 
for expending any sympathy on Dr. Boyn- 
ton. He will not need any missionary 
boxes at present. He is not so far out on 
the prairie as some others are. If he and 
the First Church could be duplicated a 
hundred times over throughout the wild 
West, beginning, let us say, at Chicago 
and extending to San Francisco, the de- 
nomination, the country and the world 
would be correspondingly advantaged. 
Then the description of our historic pol- 
ity which the bright woman gave, who 
said that ‘“Congregationalism took its 
rise in New England, flowed westward and 
emptied into Presbyterianism,’’ would no 
longer contain so much solemnizing truth. 


Current Happenings in Wash- 
ington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
Material Gains and Losses 

The 29th of September is a marked day 
in the annals of Washington. On that 
day in 1896 occurred the tremendous blow 
that unroofed hundreds of houses and 
uprooted thousands of shade trees, and 
in exactly one year occurred the fire that 
destroyed the power house of the Cable 
Traction Company, a property valued at 
$1,000,000. The blaze was magnificent. 
While the firemen worked heroically, but 
hopelessly, and the citizens watched the 
flames leaping up higher than the monu- 
ment against the midnight sky, the offi- 
cers of the company were engaging horses 
and mules to run the street cars at day- 
break. So while there has been no cessa- 
tion in transit, the word ‘“‘rapid”’ is in 
abeyance so far as one of the leading 
lines of the city is concerned. The final 
result will be a gain, for the new equip- 
ment is to be underground electric in 
place of the jerky, unsatisfactory cable. 
People will have time to think and com- 
ment on the advantages of modern inven- 
tion as they creep along the highway in 
crowded and cumbersome cars, with the 
horses straining and slipping on the asphalt 
that has replaced the paving-stones be- 
tween tlie tracks. 

With a féw years, and especially during 
the past summer, apartment houses have 
been lifting their heads in various parts 
of the city. Ten years ago flats were 
almost unknown here; now they are a 
prominent part of the holding of every 
dealer in realestate. Lovers of this beau- 
tiful-capital regret this invasion. There 
is still plenty of unoccupied ground within 
the city limits, and the suburban electrics 
have brought miles of beautiful country 
within an hour of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Then our long heated term must make 
the close living of fifty families under one 
roof very oppressive. We read much in 
deprecation of the one-room cabin of the 
South, but the three hundred celled affair 
that seems to stand on edge like a honey- 
comb along the city streets cannot have 
much of the sweetness of home about it. 


Nansen Honored 

The reception this week to Dr. Nansen 
by the National Geographic Society, of 
which he is an honorary member, was a 
rare occasion of hero worship. The num- 
bers and character of the people who 
thronged the Arlington on a dismal rainy 
night, the trio of explorers who received 
with the guest of the evening, the man 
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himself who towered above them all, and 
“to whom,” ag General Greeley said, 
“there is no second in Arctic explora- 
tion,’ made a composite scene not soon 
to be forgotten. Of college presidents 
there were a dozen, of clergymen many, 
every other man was a scientist, and the 
rest were justices, diplomats or cabinet 
officers. The women outnumbered the 
men, some had college degrees, many were 
beautiful, a large proportion were exceed- 
ingly well gowned, and everybody was 
eager to see and to welcome Dr. Nansen 
and incidentally to chat with one another, 
mentioning always the reading of Far- 
thest North. 

Mr. Gardner Hubbard, the untiring 
president of the society, had called to 
his aid General Greeley, Commodore 
Melville and Captain Schley. If any- 
thing could have made one shiver in 
those crowded, heated rooms it would 
have been the thought of the rigors that 
those four men had survived. General 
Greeley’s beard is frosted and Commo- 
dore Melville’s flowing locks and long 
whiskers are snow white, but they all 
look like strong, vigorous men. Yet 
when one looked up to Dr. Nansen’s 
piercing eyes, noted the poise of his head, 
his firm throat and sinewy figure he felt 
that the hardy Norseman was a true de- 
scendant of the Vikings. Behind the 
group were the colors of Norway and the 
American flag, while beautiful palms 
were massed in the windows; before 
them was this slow-moving procession 
of smiling, welcoming faces. Their own 
countenances reflected *the sincerity of 
the greeting. Again and again Dr. Nan- 
sen said, “I thank you,” and cordially 
grasped every hand so eagerly extended. 
It was whispered about that he might say 
a few words in the ballroom, and the 
drifting crowds came to anchor there. 
Maps were hung about the room, giving 
the routes and discoveries of various 
Arctie explorers. They also had the au- 
tographs of the three present written at 
the most northern point each had reached. 

When Dr. Nansen rose his audience 
was moved with the greatest enthusiasm. 
It was a matter of some minutes before 
he could speak for the hand-clapping, as 
well as the strong emotion that he evi- 
dently felt. The color came to his blond 
face, and I fancy that the task of making 
that brief impromptu speech was more 
severe than most of his experiences 
within the Arctic circle. A crimson band 
across his breast and a huge, glittering 
star that reminded one instinctively of 
the North Star were his conspicuous dec- 
orations. His voice is penetrating, but 
has few inflections. He has a marked 
accent, uses simple language and distinct- 
ive idioms, as when he said, “I made it in 
my mind to buildaship,’’ etc. He praised 
American explorers, and said that he ob- 
tained from them his theory of being 
frozen into the icepack and drifting with 
it. In reply to the query, What is the use 
of Arctic exploration ? he said, ‘‘ We are 
here not only to live, but to live well. 
To live well we must know more. It is 
beneath the dignity of humanity to live 
without investigation.” 
Norwegian saying, “‘Strive to seek, to 
find and not to yield.” 

One longs to hear from the lips of this 
sincere, intrepid and resourceful man 
that for which you search his book in 
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He closed with a - 
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vain—some recognition of the divine 
Power that has watched over the fearless 
men, living and dead, who have gone 
forth into the splendors and silences of 
the far north. Dr. Nansen spent but a 
single day here, and it was a very busy 
one. He was entertained by the Norwe- 
gian “minister, met many of the diplo- 
matic corps at lunch, called upon the 
President with the Secretary of State, 
met the members of the Cabinet at the 
White House, ete. 


Episcopalian Activity 

The President and Mrs. McKinley gave 
a most charming informal reception to 
the visiting delegates to the international 
convention of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. Many of the clergymen of the city 
with their wives were asked. The flowers 
were as beautiful as for a state func- 
tion, and light refreshments were served. 
Canon Gore preached twice on the Sunday 
that he spent here. One forgets his ner- 
vous manner and strained voice in his 
simple but lofty thought. A library of 
3,000 volumes, many of them rare books, 
for the use of the Episcopal clergy of the 
United States, has just been opened here 
and dedicated by Bishop Satterlee. The 
books have been collected by Miss Sarah 
F. Smiley of the Society for the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures and Church History. 
She is the director of the library and 
sends the books by mail when asked for. 
They are returned in the same way. 

The annual Sunday school rally, com- 
mon in many parts of the country, has 
been succeeded here by a Sunday school 
convention of the Episcopal churches and 
ascheme of house-to-house visitation en- 
tered into by 2,000 visitors’from many 
Protestant churches on Oct. 16. It is too 
early for figures and results. The daily 
papers gave the enterprise considerable 
space, and the people generally were not 
averse to giving their religious prefer- 
ences, the number of Bibles in the house, 
ete. 

Catholics 

The meeting of the directors of the Cath- 
olic University and the annual meeting 
of the archbishops of the Church of Rome 
in America has within a fortnight brought 


-a number of distinguished men here. 


The first body had on hand an awkward 
business in the case of Mgr. Schroeder, a 
German professor in the university, who 
is not so American or so liberal as his 
colleagues desire. His case has been re- 
ferred to Rome, but it is believed that 
Leo XIII. will decide the case in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Ameri- 
can prelates, most of whom wish to see 
the recalcitrant professor removed. The 
rector of the university, Father Conaty, 
was given the title Monseignor, and in- 
vested by Cardinal Gibbons with robes of 
purple and fine linen, Archbishop Keane 
preached twice, and was given a banquet, 
where he made an eloquentspeech. Heis 
deservedly popular here, where for nearly 
thirty years he wrought for humanity, for 
higher education and always for mother 
church. The liberal wing of the Catholic 
party is being outspread over Washington. 
It has keen and able men in the pulpit and 
in the professors’ chairs. Statesmen of like 
faith are made prominent in their church 
relations. The able Attorney General, 
who may succeed Justice Field, is a Cath- 
olic, so is Mr. Justice White. Mrs. White 
is president of the Tabernacle Society. 
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Courtesies to the Jews 

The old Jewish synagogue has been de- 
molished, and a new one is rising on the 
site. The President and several of the 
Cabinet were present at the laying of 
the corner stone. As the congregation 
had literally pulled the house down over 
their heads, and were homeless, the use 
of the First Congregational Church was 
offered for the celebration of their New 
Year and Day of Atonement. - Aecord- 
ingly these festivals were observed there. 

Oct. 29. 


Ten Years of Institutional Work 


BERKELEY TEMPLE’S APPROACHING DE- 
CENNIAL 
BY REV. WILLIAM I. COLE 
Berkeley Temple will round out this 
month the first decade of its history. In- 
teresting as such an event isin the case 
of any church, in the case of Berkeley 


Temple it is of especial interest. Here it 


means the completion of ten years both 
of church life and activity and of exem- 
plifying a new church spirit and new 
methods of church work. Berkeley Tem- 
ple was the first church to bear the insti- 
tutional name. Not only had it few ex- 
amples of undertakings in similar lines 
for guidance, it struck out to a large ex- 
tent the principle itself. Its career has 
been followed from the first with interest, 
especially by the churches, irrespective of 
denomination, in this land and abroad: 

Now Berkeley Temple is no longer a 
theory; it is a fact with ten years’ history 
behind it. What of the theory, what of 
the fact, and what are some of the truths 
concerning institutional chureh work that 
Berkeley Temple has gained by its ten 
years’ experience ? 

Dr. C. A. Dickinson, the pastor, states 
what he regards as the two essential ele- 
ments in the institutional church idea—a 
more varied means of bringing Christ to 
men and a completer ministry. Reading- 
room, gymnasium, educational and indus- 
trial classes, relief-giving and entertain- 
ments he would use both to bring men 
under the influence of the gospel and to 
supply their physical, social and mental. 
needs. 

So much for the theory. What now of 
thefact? A brief outline of its work will 
serve as an answer. 

An important feature of the Temple’s 
work is an organization of 100 or more 
young men, called the Young Men’s In- 
stitute, which has literary, educational 
and physical culture departments, and 
manages each winter a lecture and enter- 
tainment course. A reading-room is open 
at all times, and a small parish library 
furnishes additional reading matter. One 
of the most interesting features is the 
Temperance Guild carried on by reformed 
men, through which many have been 
saved from the drink habit. As a part of 
its reform work the Temple has been the 
means of closing many disorderly houses 
and preventing the opening of several 
liquor saloons in the neighborhood. 

The Temple’s work among women and > 
girls is carried on by an organization 
called the Doreastry. There are classes 
in grammar, German, dressmaking, gym- 
nastics, china and oil painting and other 
industrial and educational branches. 
These classes, most of which are open 
to young men also, had last season an 
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enrollment of about 300. An association 
of the women of the congregation takes 
it upon itself to raise the funds for the 
support of the Dorcastry. As ‘‘home 
workers” these women make garments 
for the poor. ‘ 

Temporal relief is extended to the poor 
of the parish through the church office, 
and information given to those seeking 
employment of any kind. A thousand 
callers a month at the office on one er- 
rand or another is not an unusual num- 
ber. A school of applied Christianity fits 
young men and women for the various 
fields of lay activity. As.regular workers 
of the church its students acquire practi- 
cal training in Christian service. 

But Berkeley Temple puts its chief em- 
phasis on the spiritual side of life. Tak- 
ing as its motto “To minister in the 
name of Christ, to bring men to Christ,” 
it looks upon the social phases of its 
work as means by which men may be 
brought within hearing of the gospel. 
Nine -religious meetings of various kinds 
are held in the Temple every Sunday, be- 
ginning with the prayer meeting ot the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip in the 
morning and ending with an after meet- 
ing for inquirers at the close of the even- 
ing service. During the week there are 
seven prayer meetings. <All these serv- 
ices are patterned after the ordinary type 
except that of Sunday eyening, which 
usually is of a popular character. At a 
couservative estimate between 1,500 and 
2,000 different men, women and children 
not infrequently pass through the Tem- 
ple doors on a Sunday, representing about 
tourteen nationalities. 

What are some of the things that Berke- 
ley Temple has found by experience to be 
true of work in institutional lines? It 
has proved, first of all, that spiritual re- 
sults can be achieved by the use ot sec- 
ular means. - The Temple’s spiritual his- 
tory has been a remarkable one. The 
prayer meetings have been uniformly 
well attended and ot a marked spiritual 
tone. Not afew of the non-church-going 
class have been reached and permanently 
influenced. No communion season has 

_ passed without additions to the church’s 
membership. These additions amount in 
the ten years to 1,003, and give a yearly 
average of 100. The Temple is now the 
largest Congregational church in New 
Engiand, and, so far as known, its per- 
‘centage of increase is the largest. 

Again, Berkeley Temple has’ demon- 
strated that, at least in the Congrega- 
tional denomination, a religious and so- 
cial work among common people has 
to be carried -on with the aid, very 
largely, of common people. In other 
words, among Congregationalists, and 
presumably among people of other de- 
nominations also, there are too few that 
are sufficiently interested in those of a 
lower social stratum to enter personally 
into a church fellowship with them and 
share with them their larger culture, ex- 
perience and means. During the ten 
years ofits history the Temple has failed 
to attract to its work and hold for any 
considerable length of time any consider- 
able number of the cultured and rich. It 
has had to look to the common people 
themselves for much of its.lay help. 

Once more, the Temple has learned by 
experience that such a work as it has un- 
dertaken cannot be made even approx- 
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imately self-supporting. Contrary to its 
hope and expectation, it has failed to ar- 
rive at self-support in its special depart- 
ments. The reason of this lies in the 
fact that the amount of consecrated 
wealth in a crowded working class quar- 
ter is not enough to raise an evangelistic 
and social work there above the ordinary 
conventional standard and make it broadly 
influential and sufficiently attractive to 
compel the attention and impress the im- 
agination. Therefore, unless such a work 
receives outside financial aid, it must be 
more or less barren of fruits and ulti- 
mately obliged to abandon the field. 

Other results might be given of Berke- 
ley Temple’s ten years’ experience in in- 
stitutional work, as, for instance, that it 
is not necessary to resort to the use of 
clap-trap methods in order to attract and 
hold the common people, or to strip the 
pulpit of all scholarship and culture to 
-make it acceptable to them. 


It is interesting to note at this anniver- 
sary season that Berkeley Temple not only 
is the embodiment to a large extent of its 
original theory, but is also the legitimate 
outcome of the underlying purpose of the 
old Berkeley Street Church. When the 
present building was dedicated its pastor, 
Dr. Henry M. Dexter, said that “‘the de- 
sign was to provide the genial home of a 
missionary church.”’ A missionary church 
in the deepest sense of the phrase, going 
out to meet men at so many points of 
need, the Berkeley Street Cburch has be- 
come in the Berkeley Temple of today. 


Believers in Broader Methods 


The place in which the convention of the 
Open and Institutional Church League was 
held last week strikingly illustrated the prin- 
ciples for which the league stands. The City 
Park Branch, church building and parish 
house, is the center of a part of the organic 
life of the First Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn and of its institutional activities. Its 
doors stand open every day and all day. 
Rooms, made beautiful and homelike by their 
furnishings, are placed at the disposal of those 
living in crowded tenements around it, and 
everything is done to help and save men. 

Rey. Dr. Cuyler in fitting words gave the 
welcome. The address of the president, Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, was a forceful presen- 
tation of the work of ministration which the 
church should seek to accomplish for human- 
ity. The report of the corresponding secre- 

“tary, Dr. E. B. Sanford, noted the rapid ad- 
vance and deepening interest in the movement 
the league is seeking to advance. Almost 
without exception the testimony comes that 
the social and educational work along institu- 
tional lines reacts most favorably upon the 
religious work. He called attention to the 
differing conditions under which such work is 
proving successful in the great cities. One 
type is that represented by Grace Church, 
New York, with its many-sided settlement 
work. Another is found in the marvelous 
record of ‘‘The Temple’’ church in Philadel- 
phia, founded in a beautiful residence section 
of the city. Still another is illustrated in the 
Lincoln Park Baptist Church in Cincinnati, 
which dedicates, Nov. 7, the largest Protestant 
church in the city. 

Addresses by Drs. Josiah Strong, Sylvanus 
Stall, Leighton Williams, 8S. V. V. Holmes, 
Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others made a full 
program. Rev. Dr, Atterbury of New York 
spoke on church settlements. The relation of 
his church to the Phelps Settlement added 
force to his plea that every distinctively well- 
to-do family church should get its life into 
vital connection with destitute and crowded 
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sections through settlement work having a 
distinctively religious purpose. The discus- 
sion that followed was of great interest, 
speakers from as far away as St. Louis and 
San Francisco participating. 

The closing address of Rey. Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, president of the union, after a 
rapid outline of the difficulties confronting the 
twentieth century pastor, dwelt in eloquent 
words upon the wonderful opportunities that 
would be at his command. He laid stress 
upon the opportunity that comes through the 
new spirit of lay co-operation manifesting it- 
self in many ways. He paid asplendid tribute 
to the noble business and professional men 
who in increasing numbers are finding time 
in the midst of crowding engagements to give 
not only financial aid but a part of their life 
in work for others. His address was made 
more impressive by the fact that the building 
in which the convention met was the realiza- 
tion of his prayers and leadership while the 
pastor of the First Church. 


N Gebl at Pe OR EY. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 14-20. The Blessedness of 
Serving God. Deut. 28: 1-20, 45-47. 

This passage brings out clearly the Old Tes- 
tament idea of the personal advantages re- 
ceived from leading a religious life. Most of 
the benefits here spoken of are of the material 
order. When we come to the New Testament 
we find a higher idea of the blessedness of 
religion. Not so much there is said about 
barns filled with plenty and blessings in bas- 
ket and in store, but emphasis is laid upon the 
fact that it is enough for the disciple to be as 
his Master, and upon those accumulations of 
faith and hope and love which constitute the 
true riches of the soul. There were, it is true, 
prophets before Christ, like Habakkuk, who 
declared that though ‘“‘the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be on the vines, 
the labor of the olive shall fail and the fields 
shall yield no fruit, the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stalls: yet will I rejoice in the Lord.’’ In 
whatever age they have lived, men of the 
deepest piety have cherished this idea of the 
real value of faith in God. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that in 
the long run the service of God does conduce 
to one’s earthly good. Christians as a rule 
live longer, are more prosperous and more 
free from trouble than people who disregard 
God. The teachings of Christianity inculcate 
thrift, prudence, temperance and all those 
virtues which aid earthly success. I believe 
also that Christians know better than worldly 
people how to have a good time, that they 
find more genuine pleasure in the innocent 
recreations and in the precious fellowships of 
this world than other people do. 

At any rate, the point to emphasize is this— 
one gets just as much out of his religion as he 
puts intoit. If he is willing to expend upon 
it time, thought, money, labor, returns come 
back a thousand-fold. The people who sim- 
ply dabble in religion, who put it on as a kind 
of Sunday garment, are the people to whom 
its blessedness is altogether unknown. Live 
into the heart of your faith if you would know 
how exceedingly precious it is. As Dr. Park- 
hurst says, ‘‘ Everything great and good has 
to be paid for.’’ Invest more liberally and 
the profits will be more apparent. For proof 
of this we have only to look into the faces 
of missionaries who have sacrificed much for 
Christ. Nordo we have to go to foreign lands. 
In every social or business circle in which we 
move there is some one whose quiet demeanor, 
unfailing good temper, tender sympathy with 
need and sorrow, brave testimony to the right 
and substantial satisfaction with life as it 
comes to him, whether in happy or sorrowful 
ways, are indisputable proof of the blessed- 
nes of religion. 
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Two Important Women’s Meetings 


The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association 


Annual meetings seem to occur so fre- 
quently, because Of the time and thought 
given to their preparation, that it seemed 
searcely twelve months ago that Berkeley 
Temple had welcomed the association. This 
year, on Oct. 27, perfect weather and a grow- 
ing interest in the work combined to bring 
together an unusually large number of women 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the 
two States forming the association, as well as 
guests from other parts of the land. The 
stars and stripes upon the platform were a 
strong though silent witness to the place that 
patriotism holds in all home missionary work. 
The morning session was opened by devo- 
tional exercises, Miss Briggs, editor of the 
Work at Home, leading in prayer. The re- 
ports of the board of directors, of the treas- 
urer and of junior work were hopeful on ac- 
count of new fields having been entered, large 
legacies having come in, and faithful, persist- 
ent effort expended in many societies. The 
two addresses of the morning were on Giving 
and Chinese Women. Mrs. C. E. L. Slocum 
of Providence emphasized the great need of 
the country and the power to accomplish 
much if each would give a tenth. Giving 
should be both systematic and proportional. 
The constant calls for money should be con- 
sidered privileges, not duties. 

Miss D. E. Emerson of New York presented 
vividly the condition of the Chinese women 
on the Pacific coast. About four years ago 
the A. M. A. began work there for them, al- 
though Dr. Pond had tried to reach the men 
since 1875. So small is the income for this 
mission that only five women can be employed 
to reach the 1,000 wives and the 1,500 slave 
girls. House to house visitation is the espe- 
cial form adopted by them, and results are 
already seen. The husbands and fathers are 
less prejudiced against the missionaries, and 
girls are being rescued and children are 
brought into the schools. Jee Gam is known 
to all who have followed the history of this 
. work. Recently Joe Jet has been ordained, 
and has sailed for China to preach to his coun- 
trymen there. It is estimated that the Chi- 
nese Missionary Society in California reaches, 
through its workers in China, over 300,000 peo- 
ple and has given $15,000, The closing prayer of 
the morning was made by Mrs. C. H. Daniels. 

Beginning with the visit of the two old war- 
riors and the two young braves from the Nez 
Perces tribe of Indians to St. Louis, in 1832, 
in search of the Bible, Miss Virginia Dox told 
in a graphic manner the wonderful story of 
Dr. Whitman’s life. To him belongs the 
honor of taking the first wagon across the 
Rockies, guiding the first colonists over the 
mountains, and of saving from the clutches of 
the Hudson Bay Company the great region of 
the Northwest and Alaska. One of the men 
in his company was the first to find gold in 
California, and thus to open up all that vast 
region tothe United States. 

An annual meeting is not complete without 
a Bible reading from the president of the as- 
sociation, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, who presided 
through the day. She brought this year les- 
sons from the life of Gideon. When told by 
the angel of the Lord to go forth against the 
Midianites to save Israel, he demurred and 
asked for a sign, which was granted, but sorely 
was his faith tested when he saw his army 
gradually diminished from 32,000 men to 300, 
Not by the numbers of those who are engaged 
in work, but by the consecration and whole- 
heartedness of their lives will the kingdom of 
righteousness be hastened. 

A new feature of the day was the young 
ladies’ hour conducted by Miss F. J. Dyer. 
Miss Alice Buswell opened it by Scripture 
reading and prayer. Four young women gave 
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some of the reasons why the young ladies and 
girls are not found in larger numbers in mis- 
sionary work. Lack of knowledge, dull meet- 
ings, too many social engagements are a few 
of the many excuses offered. Mrs. Alice West 
of Worcester gave an inspiring talk on the 
personal element which should enter into the 
work, and Miss Dyer’s closing words were 
tender as she expressed her earnest hope that 
some one girl would hereafter be more de- 
voted to the cause of missionary work because 
of a new impulse gained from that meeting. 
A beautiful solo was sung by Mrs. Louise 
Bruce Brooks. <A _ collection, which Mrs. 
Goodell called a fellowship offering, amounted 
to about $125. The semi-annual meeting will 
be held in New Bedford in April. A. c B. 


The World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 


Since the days of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, held in Chicago during the World’s 
Fair, there have never been seen on any one 
platform in America representatives from so 
many different countries as have been in ses- 
sion at Toronto. The Norwegian jostled the 
haughty Spanish lady. Iceland hobnobbed 
with Japan. Egypt and Armenia, Syria and 
the islands of the sea enjoyed and learned of 
each the other. There were 200 delegates 
from thirty different countries, and 2,000 
women outside of ‘Toronto were present. 
Each delegate stands for 1,000 paid-up mem- 
bers. It was the joy of Miss Willard’s heart 
to group them in their different costumes and 
to present them to the audience. She said, 
while arranging one tableau of Iceland, Syria, 
Armenia, Japan and Spain, that, she would 
have been fond of dramaties if she hadn’t 
been a Puritan girl. Through all and among 
all the others moved a great throng of Amer- 
icans, English Canadians and Australians. 

The usual welcome addresses and responses 
were given at a banquet the opening night, 
the premier, the mayor and the clergy adding 
their welcomes to that of the women. Re- 
sponses were from notable women from many 
countries. The unique feature was the serv- 
ice rendered by 100 young lady students, who 
tripped around the hall to the music of the 
orchestra with faney steps and proceeded to 
wait on the tables with military precision 
after John Wesley’s blessing, ‘‘ Be present at 
our table, Lord,’ had been sung. The Union 
Jack was much in evidence, though the stars 
and stripes played a minor part in the decora- 
tions. An immense globe, upon which were 
the different countries of both hemispheres 
appliquéd, the whole wound with white rib- 
bon, appeared in the decorations at both the 
hall and pavilion, and the song, ‘‘ There are 
bands of ribbon white around the world, 
around the world,’ was sung early and often. 

From the first course of the banquet to the 
last one-minute speech of the 100 women at 
the love feast the cosmopolitan spirit of fra- 
ternity was the evident power. It was truly a 
missionary convention in the broadest sense 
of the word. Calls for missionary help came 
from New Zealand, Ceylon, Brazil, Armenia 
and Syria. 


None of the round the world missionaries: 


were at the convention. Dr. Bushnell, Mrs. 
Andrew and Miss Ackerman are on the Pacific 
coast; Miss Alice Palmer could not leave her 
duties as pastor of the Congregational church 
at Wayzata, Minn.; Miss Clara Parrish is in 
Japan; and Mrs. J. K. Barney, the last to 
start out, isnow in Australia. A large audience 
assembled the first morning to hear Miss Wil- 
lard’s address. She touched all hearts in her 
opening paragraphs as she played upon the 
words and sentiment, ‘‘We were brought up 
together.”” The address in full was issued in 


pamphlet form as a handbook for the use of 
the white ribboners during the year. 

The name of Lady Henry Somerset was 
often mentioned in convention and always 
with bursts of applause. At the first meeting 
of the executive committee she was re-elected 
vice-president by a unanimous vote. A feel- 
ing of tense interest pervaded each day’s ses- 
sion. The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions was also anxiously anticipated, wonder- 
ing if the purity resolution would be strong 
enough to satisfy all. When it came it was 
passed unanimously, no word of dissent was 
sounded and the convention breathed freely. 
A cablegram, moved by America and seconded 
by Australia, was sent Lady Somerset at the 
first session after her election: ‘‘ Our prayers, 
our love, our tender memories and earnest 
sympathies are all with thee.” The answer 
came back: ‘Heartfelt thanks; I shall not 
fail your trust.’’ 

Miss Willard said, in her annual address: 
“We all think it a grievous mistake, much as 
we love her. I know it was g men and 
good women that made her see itso. I don’t 
believe she will always see it so. And I know, 


as she rests in Eastnor Castle, a wide loneli-~ 


ness has come into her life because of the po- 
sition taken by some of her comrades. God 
bless our Isabel Somerset! While we differ 
so completely as to methods, we repudiate 
any personal attack upon or severity of lan- 
guage toward the woman who, at the risk of 
personal violence, publicly repudiated the 
candidacy of an impure politician for Parlia- 
ment, and dared the fierce criticism of the 
press in her attack on the living pictures of 
the London music halls.” 

A letter was read from Josephine Butler, 
world’s superintendent of purity, in which 
she said that, if there was any spirit of com- 
promise on the purity question in the world’s 
convention, she must sever her connection 
with the work. Lady Henry Somerset said, 
in her letter: “‘I know that in your great 
gathering you will sometimes pause to think 
that ‘love suffers long and is kind, love think- 
eth no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth,’ and that it may be possi- 
ble sometimes that those who do not see eye 
to eye with us are yet acting from motives 
which are absolutely sincere.” 

The convention sermon was preached on 


‘Sunday afternoon in Musie Hall by Miss 


Elizabeth Greenwood of Brooklyn, her theme 
being Reform Movements of the Age and the 
Characteristics Needed by Its Leaders. 

The name of Gen. Neal Dow headed the list 
of the “promoted comrades,” and a tender 
tribute was paid his memory. Miss Willard 
said, ‘‘ Nobody will contest his seat in the 
senate of humanity.” Miss Cornelia Dow, his 
daughter, was present. The children of the 
publie schools, 1,000 strong, entertained the 
delegates with their wonderful singing and 
flag drills one evening, and the last night 100 
women made 100 speeches in 100 minutes. 

The Polyglot Petition was brought over 
from England to be displayed at this econven- 
tion. It was wound eleven times around the 
great hall, hanging down in festoons all 
around, and not a quarter of it was unrolled. 
It is nine miles long and contains the signa- 
tures of seven and a half million people, in 
every known language. It asks for the utter 
prohibition of the liquor traffic and the opium 
curse. It is addressed to the governments of 
all countries and will be presented to the 
Canadian Government before it leaves that 
country. Over 100 Toronto pulpits were filled 
by the visiting women on Sunday, Sister Lily 
of the Hugh Price Hughes Mission in London 
was perhaps most eagerly listened to as 
told of the work in the West End slums. 

The adjourned convention proceeded en 
masse to Buffalo to attend the National Con- 
vention of the W. ©. T. U. Bw 
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Western Congregationalists in State 


NEBRASKA 


The annual meetings of this association 
have been characterized by a warm spirit of 
fellowship and a disposition to emphasize the 
practical and pressing affairs of Christian 
work. That of 1897, held Oct. 18-21, proved no 
exception. The whole State had been refreshed 
by rains, and delegates, seeing evidences of 
prosperity on every hand, brought expectant 
spirits. 

York, the place of meeting, is a bright in- 
Jand town, which, without a saloon for years, 
has had more money to put into churches and 
schools. 

Rey. R. T. Cross and his committee were 
untiring in their hospitality; the business 
committee had prepared a program which 
allowed sufficient time for the discussion of 
subjects introduced and for general matters. 

Rev. John Doane was moderator and Prof. 
¥F. C. Taylor clerk. The opening sermon, by 
Rey. S. I. Hanford, emphasized the message 
of Jehovah to Jonah, ‘‘ Go, preach the preach- 
ing that I bid thee.’? He enforced the lesson 
of the power the preacher gained through 
a deep conviction that he was to deliver God’s 
message to sinful men. This struck the key- 
note for the whole meeting; the prayer meet- 
ing of the following morning emphasized the 
same idea, and was followed by a tender com- 
munion service. 

The address of the retiring moderator, Rey. 
A. E. Ricker, was a marked feature. His 
pastorate at Chadron and intimate associa- 
tion with its academy has deeply impressed 
him with the importance of Christian educa- 
tion. Taking for his subject The King’s 
Mines, he suggested that far beyond the 
wealth of the mines of Ophir was the posses- 
sions of the Christian Church in its sons and 
daughters, and that these should be so devel- 
oped that they should not be lost to church 
and state. The plea was a masterly one for 
the Christian training of all the powers, and 
the responsibility for such training was driven 
home as one of the great interests of the 
church, . 

Rey. M. W. Morse and Rey. H. A. French 


' discussed The Relations of Associations and 


Councils, the former stating the advantages of 
associations and the latter calling attention to 
their dangers. A bright and suggestive paper 
was read by Rey. L. H. Stoughton on The Bi- 
ble as Literature. It was of special value as 
coming from a pastor whose Sunday school 
is one of the best in the State. Rev. S. Wright 
Butler, D.D:, told enthusiastically of the 
success of the Men’s Sunday Evening Club 
at St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Omaha, and 
responded to a fusilade of questions in regard 
to its conduct and results. 

An important feature of the meeting is the 
annual session of the Nebraska Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Rev. Lewis Gregory of Lin- 
coln, the president, was in the chair. Reports 
showed a year of great difficulty and perplexity. 
The embarrassed condition of the churches for 
the last four or five years has not been much 
relieved as yet, and the greatly lessened aid 
from the national society has made it difficult 
to prevent serious loss to the work. Supt. 
Harmon Bross emphasized the sore need of 
more men and means in order to serve the 
churches efficiently and to save interests al- 
ready jeopardized. In regard to undue multi- 
plication of churches his record showed that 
of thirty-one organized in the State during the 
past five years twenty-six were in communi- 
ties where at the time there was no Protestant 
church, The remaining five were formed where 
there seemed to be imperative demand for the 
sort of work they were expected to do. In 
only three towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants 
are there both Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches. He expressed the earnest 
conviction that every Congregational church 
now organized in the State should live and be 
taken care of. 


A valuable address was made by Rey. R. T. 
Cross, chairman of the State board, showing 
how to do the most work with the least money, 
and he was followed by Dr. Butler in an elo- 
quent and impassioned plea for a forward 
movement. The report of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union was brought by the corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. L. M. Bross, and 
brief addresses were made on Woman’s Work 
at the Front by the wives of two home mis- 
sionary pastors, Mrs. Samuel Williams and 
Mrs. Josiah Poeton. The meeting was of pro- 
found interest throughout and augured well 
for the coming year. 

Returning to the work of the association 
proper, another paper of marked interest was 
that of Rey. H. S. MacAyeal on Preaching for 
the Times. He insisted that the great need is 
the presentation of the old gospel message 
that shall awaken conviction of sin and point 
to Christ for salvation. 

The last afternoon was devoted to Sunday 
school interests, the report of Supt. J. D. 
Stewart giving a bird’s-eye view of this work 
in the State. The session closed with an 
evangelistic meeting led by Rev. C. S. Harri- 
son, first pastor at York, who is just leaving 
his pastorate at Weeping Water to become 
financial agent of Oklahoma College. 

Mrs. H.S. Caswell, representing the C. H. 
M. S., District Secretary Rev. A. N. Hitch- 
cock of the A. B. C. F. M., and Rev. C. H. 
Taintor of the C. C. B. S. were warmly wel- 
comed and made felicitous and stirring ad- 
dresses. Evangelistic services closed this 
rarely valuable gathering. H. B. 


UTAH 

The sessions were held in Plymouth Church, 
Salt Lake, Oct. 12-14. Rev. C. T. Brown of 
First Church was moderator and Rev. David 
Peebles scribe. Rev. J. D. Nutting of Plym- 
outh Chureh was re-elected registrar for three 
years. Rev. W.S. Hawkes and Rev. George 
Lindsay, both of Salt Lake, were chosen dele- 
gates to the national council, and the First 
Church, Salt Lake, selected as the place for 
next year’s meeting. 

The general topic for the meeting was The 
Church of Christ, the opening sermon by Rey. 
C. W. Lueck being on The Beginnings of the 
Christian Church in the Apostolic Age. Rey. 
Dayid Peebles discussed When Churches 
Should Be Organized and When Disbanded. 
Prof. W. S. Axtell of Salt Lake College led a 
Bible study on The Church in the Old and New 
Testaments, and Rev. George Ritchie another 


‘on The Chureh Universal, Invisible, Eternal. 


Rey. J. D. Nutting considered The Church 
and Missions, and Rey. B. F. Clay of the Cen- 
tral Christian Church, Salt Lake, who seems 


‘to be naturally drawn to us for ‘fellowship, 


spoke on The Relation Between the Church 
and the Bible School and Other Church Organ- 
izations. The Church and Modern Problems 
was presented by Mrs. Weeter of Park City. 
What Constitutes a True Church of Christ 
was the topicof Rev. George Lindsay, and The 
Glorious Triumphs of the Church of Christ 
that of Rev. C. T. Brown. Fellowship Be- 
tween Churches was Mrs. Z. B. Patrick’s sub- 
ject. 

At an evening session in Hammond Hall of 
the college, Pres. W. S. Hunt gave an address 
on The Church and Education. Education 
that Pays was discussed in brief addresses by 
members of the faculty, of the board of trus- 
tees and others. Superintendent Hawkes gave 
the home missionary report and led in the 
answers to the queries in the Question Box. 
It was voted to publish a synopsis of the ad- 
dresses and, if possible, the sermon of Mr. 
Luck and Mr. Lindsay’s paper. 

In April the Presbytery of Utah adopted 
ten reasons why Christians cannot fellowship 
the Mormon Church. ‘he recent Methodist 
Episcopal conference practically indorsed that 
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Conventions 


position. The ten reasons being read, with 
quotations from Mormon publications show- 
ing the doctrines and beliefs of that people, 
a deep feeling of dissent to what was termed 
“the blasphemies’’ of those doctrines was 
expressed, and our association indorsed the 
ten reasons. The home missionary superin- 
tendent expressed his belief that Christian 
work had been set back five years, and the 
principal cause of it was the effect of state- 
hood in Utah. There seems to be an effort 
now on foot by the leaders of the Mormon 
Church to resume their old-time power, and 
to some extent their old-time practices ; but 
there are indications that this reaction in that 
church will be opposed by a considerable 
number of its members, particularly the 
younger ones. Meantime missionary appli- 
ances ought to be multiplied and the work 
pressed harder than for past years, or much 
that has been gained will be lost. 

Mrs. W. S. Hawkes presided over the 
Woman’s Missionary Union, and papers were 
read by Mrs. F. G. Liming and Mrs. George 
Lindsay, both of Salt Lake. Causes which 
have depressed the general church work have 
contributed to retard the women’s work, but 
their meeting sounded a note of hopefulness 
and showed no disposition to lessen their 
efforts. It was an interesting session, and 
the old officers were re-elected. The sessions 
closed with a reception in the new Ladies’ 
Hall of Salt Lake College. There are now 
almost forty pupils enrolled. 

It was the general opinion that no meeting 
of the association was ever better than this. 

WwW. Ss. H. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OUT. 29 


Miss Frances J. Dyer presided and from 
John 6: 15 and verses following drew lessons 
of hope in strong contrast with the pessimism 
of President Andrews’s recent address before 
the Twentieth Century Club. The calendar 
during the week having ealled special atten- 
tion to Van and its workers, it was a pleasant 
coincidence which brought to this meeting 
Miss Fraser of that station, who has recently 
arrived in this country. Dr. Grace N. Kim- 
ball, well known in connection with relief 
work in that city, has also returned and is at 
present assistant physician at Vassar College. 
Miss Elizabeth B. Huntington, who went out 
in 1894 for kindergarten work, finding herself 
obliged to leave Van, on her way home gave 
several months to similar work in Mrs. Gulick’s 
school in San Sebastian. These young women 
all turn with longing to the people in whose 
behalf they have already given years of faith- 
ful, efficient service. Dr. and Mrs. Raynolds 
and Mr. and Mrs. Allen still hold the fort. 
Miss Fraser described Van and its surround- 
ings and gave an account of the boarding 
school, now under the care of a native teacher, 
and spoke also of the day schools, which are 
such a power for good. Since leaving Van 
Miss Fraser thas been engaged in relief work 
among Armenian refugees in Bulgaria, Varna 
upon the Black Sea being the scene of her 
labors. 

Miss Mary S. Morrill of Paotingfu, North 
China, was also present and told an interest- 
ing story of a Bible woman, who, seeing a 
picture of Jesus standing feeding the multi- 
tude, asked, “Is he always busy? Does he 
never sit down?’’ Miss Fanny E. Griswold 
of Kumamoto, Japan, was introduced, and ex- 
pressed her pleasure in finding herself in this 
meeting which has so much interest for the 
missionaries in many lands. 


The world has hardly begun to appreciate 
the value of personality as an educative force. 
It appreciates brick and mortar, books and in- 
struction quite enough, but personality not 
nearly enough.—S. V. Cole. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Wilton’s Claim upon Us 

Congregationalists need a strong college at 
Wilton, lo., for the German youth of our 
country. The Wilton people have given gen- 
erously towards its establishment. The loca- 
tion is central. Three millions of Germans 
are within easy reach of it. Instruction is 
given in German and English. Care is taken 
to preserve the German spirit, the German 
love for “fatherland ’”’ and the German rever- 
ence for the past. Special efforts are made to 
train young men so that they will not lose 
their interest in their own people and after 
graduation be unskilled in the use of their 
native tongue. Educated Germans in many 
cases prefer to use English rather than Ger- 
man in public address. Such persons can 
hardly be expected to work with enthusiasm 
among their German-speaking countrymen. 
Hence the necessity of a school where students 
shall be trained for the Christian work which 
is to be done among the Germans who have 
settled in our cities and on our prairies, but 
have not yet learned our language. The col- 
lege needs $100,000 to put it on its feet and 
enable it to meet the demands which are likely 
to be made upon it. The enrollment thus far 
this year indicates an increase of twenty over 
last year. The number is sure to increase rap- 
idly provided the institution is made strong. 
Rev. J. F. Growe, formerly of the Evangelical 
Association, a man of decided ability, a Con- 
gregationalist from conviction, has become 
principal and manager. It will be remem- 
bered that Rev. M. E. Eversz is president and 
is deeply interested in its prosperity. 

Meeting of the W. B. I. I. 

The annual meeting of the W. B. M. L., held 
this week at Evanston, has been one of the 
best in its history. The number of delegates 
was larger than ever before. The program 
was full and attractive. More than all, these 
women take a deep and ever deepening inter- 
est in missions. It is a burden on their hearts 
that the income of the American Board is not 
steadily increasing. They are doing all in 
their power, and that is a great deal, to ex- 
tend the knowledge of missions and in their 
gatherings to present information which is 
both recent and encouraging. One of the 
evening addresses was by Dr. Barrows, who 
is in demand everywhere as a speaker on mis- 
sions. The determination of the delegates 
who met in Evanston was that no efforts shall 
be spared to increase the contributions of pre- 
vious years. 

Shall the Library Be Open Sunday 

The board of direction has decided that the 
circulating department of the library shall be 
open Sundays from 12 mM. to 6 p.M. Reading- 
rooms and the reference department have 
been open for years. The excuse for this ad- 
ditional opening on Sunday is that many per- 
sons find that day the most convenient for 
returning and obtaining books, and that a 
public library ought to consult the conven- 
ience of allits patrons. It is claimed further 
that many persons visit the library on Sun- 
day who do not visit it on other days, who are 
never found within a church and who, but for 
the library, might be in worse places. At its 
Monday morning meeting the Methodist min- 
isters passed a resolution condemning the 
course the directors of the library have taken 
and calling upon them to rescind their action. 
Sunday patronage seems to be large, as it long 
has been at the Art Institute. 


Drastic Punishment 

For two weeks people have been disturbed 
over the report of the brutal treatment of a 
private soldier by Captain Lovering of Fort 
Sheridan. The soldier had left his regiment 
without leave, and had reported at Fort Sheri- 
dan in time to prevent his being proclaimed a 
deserter. He was put into the guard house, 
and did not object to this. But he refused to 
work, on the ground that being under arrest 


it was his right to be tried and sentenced be- 
fore being set at menial labor. The oflicer of 
the day ordered him to walk to a court in ses- 
sion in another part of the encampment. He 
refused. The officer ordered his feet tied 
together, and that in this condition he should 
be dragged over rough ground and stones, up 
stairs and down stairs to the place where he 
was wanted. This was done. The officer 
prodded him with his sword as he was dragged 
along. It is not certain that he was seriously 
injured. The question is, Is such treatment 
customary in the United States Army? Are 
men like Captain Lovering to be kept in it 
and upheld in thus carrying out orders? So 
far it seems to be admitted by all that the re- 
port of cruelty has not been exaggerated. 
Government has ordered an inquiry. When 
it is made known one will be ina position to 
decide as to whether it is or is not desirable to 
be a private soldier in the army of the United 
States. 


The Pullman Will 

The estate of the late George M. Pullman 
amounts to $7,600,000, about half of what it 
was supposed Mr. Pullman was worth. After 
providing for his wife and daughters lavishly, 
and giving generous sums to brothers and 
sisters, nieces and nephews, friends of his 
mother, personal friends, employés and sery- 
ants, Mr. Pullman gives, first of all, $1,200,- 


000 for the establishment and endowment of a. 


free manual training school for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the city of Pullman. This 
school Mr. Pullman had intended to found 
and endow during his life. To thirteen hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions in Chi- 
cago he gives $10,000 each. Castle Rest, on 
an island in the St. Lawrence, buils as a sum- 


mer home for his mother, is given to the old- 


est daughter, together with $100,000, with in- 
structions to keep the house Open at least 
three weeks every summer for the free use of 
the descendants of his parents and their de- 
scendants. Many of the bequests are.made in 
trust, the income only to be received by those 
designated. 

There is one sad feature about the will. By 
it the two sons are cut off with $3,000 a year 
during life, the principal producing this being 
put into the care of a bank, with instruc- 
tions to pay it over in quarterly installments. 
Mr. Pullman says that this step was taken 
with pain, because neither of the young men 
had shown any appreciation of the value of 


-money or any inclination to provide for them- 


selves, and that the step was taken only after 
they had been repeatedly warned of what 
would be done unless they changed their 
course in life. The minuteness of the will, 
the care with which it was drawn, indicate 
the extreme anxiety its maker felt to have all 
its provisions carried out. The charities are 
larger than was anticipated, although during 
his life-Mr. Pullman gave generously to hos- 
pitals and institutions like the Home of the 
Friendless, the Aid and Relief Society. That 
the school at Pullman will be of great benefit 
no one can doubt. It is a pity Mr. Pullman 
could not have lived to carry out himself the 
plans he had formed for this school. 


The Brown Council 

The council called to adjudge the difticul- 
ties between Dr. C. O. Brown and the Bay 
(Cal.) Conference met Tuesday morning, Oct. 
26, in the Y. M. C. A. building. All the dele- 
gates from the West were present save one 
from the First Church, Minneapolis. As Rey. 
Philip Krohn of Chicago was unable to be 
present, it was agreed that he and the dele- 
gate from Minneapolis should be paired. Dr. 


Little telegraphed that he and his delegate 


would arrive at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The council organized by the choice of Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit as assistant 
moderator, Dr. Arthur Little of Boston as 
moderator and Dr. Daniel Bradley of Grand 


Rapids as seribe. After a short session, in 
which it was decided that all the doings of 
the council should be public, an adjournment 
was taken to the New England Church till 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. In the meantime 
the parties calling the council agreed upon a. 
course of procedure, viz., Dr. Brown and his 
friends to speak first and present their case as 
fully as desired, the delegates from California. 
to follow with a statement of the reasons 
which led Bay Conference to suspend Dr. 
Brown from the ministry, Dr. Brown to make 
the closing address. It was further agreed 
that under the terms of the letter missive the 
council could not go behind the decision of 
the San Francisco council in order to explain. 
its action, or refer to anything not directly 
stated in the finding of that council. 

Dr. Brown and Dr. J. A. Adams, his ad- 
vocate, occupied all of Tuesday afternoon and 
evening in the presentation of their case. Dr. 
Adams spoke three hours, and was somewhat. 
personal in his remarks. The three sessions. 
of Wednesday were occupied by the brethren 
from the Pacific coast. Rey. G. B. Hatch 
spoke first. He was followed by Dr. McLean, 
who spoke slowly with calmuess, but with 
great effectiveness. Rey. C. R. Brown spoke 
in the evening very impressively. Thursday 
morning Dr. Brown made the closing plea for 
himself. It was the plea which a man makes 
for his life. It was intensely dramatic, sar- 
castic and personal. Dr. Little, as moderator, 
had hard work to hold the parties to the lim- 
its marked out by the letter missive. He had 


frequent occasion to call the speakers to order, © 


on one side as well as on the other, but his 
ruling was regarded as fair. Both parties 
were pleased with him. 

The spirit of the council was excellent. 
There was an intensity of feeling in the presen- 
tation by Dr. Brown and his counsel, as well 
as in the addresses by the brethren from Cal- 
ifornia, which rendered it difficult for the 
members of the council not to be biased one 
way or the other, but outwardly all was serene. 
The case went to the council for decision 
Thursday noon. The council remained in 
session during the afternoon, voted informally 
and referred the decision to a committee to 
formulate. The report in the evening as pre- 
sented was not accepted, but in committee of 
the.whole the following result was reached 
and presented at the public session Friday 
morning, Drs. Boynton, Burnham and Water- 
man being the committee that drafted the reso- 
lutions for final adoption: 


1. We find that the result of the San Fran- 
cisco council declares that the evidence before 
it did not sustain the charge of adultery. 

2. We find that while the Bay Conference in 
its action fell into some irregularities of pro- 
cedure, we are still led, upon the whole, to 
justify said action of Bay Conference in sus- 
pending Rev. C. O. Brown, D. D., on the 
ground of charges seriously affecting his min- 
isterial standing. 

3. But we hope and advise that, in view of the 
excellent ministerial service of Rey. C. O. 
Brown, D. D., and the suffering already en- 
dured by him, Bay Conference and Rey. C. O. 
Brown, D. D., may find some way of securing 
the relief by council or otherwise of the dis- 
abilities resting upon him by the action of Bay 


. Conference. 


A Promising Field 

The Washington Park Church has called 
Rey. W. E. Danforth of the Marengo Presby- 
terian Church. He is a graduate of the Lake 
Forest University and the MeCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chieago. He served six 
years on the Chicago Tribune. This is the 
church in which Professor Curtiss has taken 
such deep interest, and which Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie has supplied. 


Evil must come on us headlong if morality 
tries to get on without religion.—-Lord Tenny- 


son, 


_ 
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THE HOME 
Witch-Hazel 


What time the dainty darlings of the spring, 

Summer’s ripe beauties, autumn’s brilliant 
train, 

In swift procession trooped o’er hill and plain, 

Through vale and grove, while every bird did 
sing 

His fitting song—we took no note of thee, 

O arch-enchantress of stream-haunted woods, 

Waving aloft thy flowerless magic rods, 

And whisp’ring to the winds their mystery. 

But when the merry carnival is o’er, 

The banners furled, the gay robes laid away, 

Thou shinest forth in marvelous array, 

Charming our thoughts from all that passed 
before. 

Is it to witch old winter with thy wiles, 

This burst of golden hair and sunbright smiles ? 

—Emily 8. Forman. 


The world has recently 
been thinking of the ca- 
reer of four masterful 
men: Justice Field, who retires from the 
United States Supreme Court after long 
service; Admiral Worden, who commanded 
the Monitor in the famous battle against 
the Merrimac in Hampton Roads; Charles 
A. Dana,whom President Lincoln called 
the eyes of the Government during the 
war; and George M. Pullman, who light- 
ened the discomforts of night travel by the 
invention of the sleeping-car. It is worth 
remembering that all these were born 
and brought up in country villages and 
had only the opportunities afforded early 
in the century by village schools. There 
is something to be said for the superior 
advantages of the city, but it has no 
monopoly in the production of strong 
menand women. The determining factor 
is not the location, but the strength or 
weakness of the heredity and the home, 
and itis true, we suppose, now as it has 
always been, that there is less room for 
the easy self-indulgence that kills strength 
in children in country than in city homes. 


Strength from 
Country Homes 


Too much emphasis cannot 

Reserve in the }¢ Jaid on the importance 
Home 2 ; a 5 

of winning a child’s confi- 

dence and encouraging him to talk freely 
to mother or older sister about his inter- 
ests, his thoughts and his friends. At 
the same time there is something to be 
said about the cultivation of reserve, es- 
pecially in regard to other people. Be- 
yond a certain point we have no right to 
discuss the private affairs of our friends 
even in the home circle. Honor requires 
us to keep some confidences even from 
the nearest members of our own family 
as sacredly as we should guard family 
~secrets from outsiders. We have in mind 
a woman who is so interested in her 
neighbors and so fond of discussing their 
movements with the person to whom she 
chances to be talking that her friends 
dare not confide any information which 
they do not wish to become common prop- 
erty. They know at least that nothing is 
ever kept from her family. From child- 
hood she has always told every bit of 
news at home regardless of whom it con- 
cerns, because secure in the assurance 
that if would not be repeated; but the 
habit thus formed has developed into a 
relish for gossip not always kept within 
safe limits, and this well-meaning and 
kindly woman is fast losing the sense of 
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honor and delicacy which one desires in 
one’s friends. 


The Child in Public 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN * 


When we Americans are not quite cer- 
tain as to the proper manner of treating 
a subject, we are inclined to search for its 
humorous aspect, and because we have a 
keen sense of the ridiculous we are likely 
to forget that very often another mode of 
presentation is both necessary and de- 
sirable. Noone takes our American chil- 
dren as they appear in public quite so 
seriously as do our foreign guests. They 
stay with us fora short time, and go home 
to turn us into “‘copy.’’ <A large share of 
this interesting copy is furnished by our 
children. From Dickens and Thackeray 
to Rudyard Kipling and the French au- 
thor of America and the Americans 
(shrewdly suspected of being indigenous to 
the soil he criticises), each writer has a 
chapter of personal grievances as to the 
bad behavior of the junior citizens of the 
republic. 

For ourselves, we regard the question 
with merriment. Our boys and girls are 
bright—‘“‘smart,’’ we sometimes hear them 
called. They can travel alone, choose 
their food, their clothes, their studies and 
their amusements at an age when the 
children of other lands are not out of the 
nursery. Mr. Burdette writes a humor- 
ous article upon the Public Child which 
is most entertaining, the comic papers 
satirize him gently each week, and his 
parents are much diverted. 

But there are some matters that we 
cannot afford to treat lightly, and one of 
these is the behavior of our boyssand girls 
in public. If we might go) to the-rdot of 
the evil, it would be to ask why they are 
found in such numbers in public places. 
However, when they are there, is no con- 
trol to be exercised over them? Parents 
who have the best of judgment in every 
other way seem woefully blind to the 
defects of their own children. A man 
who would exact obedience from a horse, 
a dog, a servant, knowing obedience to be 
productive of ultimate good to animal or 
man, will be with his child “a mush of 
concession.” No obedience is exacted, 
none is given, and the child, who is not 
the responsible one, becomes in the end 
the chief sufferer. 

Practically, the result is painful in the 
extreme. Our hotels and our railway 
trains and our steamers are full every 
summer of a mob of lawless little people, 
who terrorize and tyrannize, who monop- 


solize the best seats, the entire length and 


breadth of the deck and the whole conver- 
sation. They sit up until all hours of the 
night, crowd the dancing floor when per- 
mission can be wrested from the man- 
ager, perform torturing and ear-splitting 
melodies upon the piano, and grow pale 
with excitement over the iniquitous gam- 
bling machines that have disgraced some 
prominent hotels during this past sum- 
mer. 

Poor little figures of men and women 
that we have seen! One of them, in full 
evening dress, strutted up and down the 
brilliant corridor of a hotel that provided 
“children’s club rooms.’’ He corrected 
and contradicted his parents; he had more 
money than any boy of tenought to know 
anything about; he bullied and feed the 
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waiters; he smoked cigarettes. In his 
own parlance he could “look after him- 
self,” and the father and mother smiled 
in bewildered recognition of his budding 
manhood. When a child wears evening 
dress, dances until midnight and orders 
wine with his dinner, who is responsible ? 
Not he, surely. Some one has wantonly 
deprived him of his childhood, that infi- 
nitely precious thing so soon lost, and for- 
ever beyond recall! 

This illustration, although drawn from 
life, néed not be taken as a criterion of 
the whole, but it is the result to which 
thousands of badly governed children are 
gradually tending. These boys and girls 
are victims of the folly and selfishness 
of their elders, people who are unwilling 
to deny themselves any temporary enjoy- 
ment even for their child’s lasting good. 

I cannot find it in my heart to blame 
the children, but I blame the fashionable 
mother who kept two little girls, dazed 
and cross with deferred sleep, sitting 
beside her until midnight because she 
“wanted to watch the dancing.” She 
missed more than she ever guessed. She 
was willing to substitute the glaring light 
and heavy air for the darkness and peace 
of that distant room where soft little 
arms around her neck and the gladness of 
the child hearts because mother had 
come in her pretty gown to put them to 
bed would have been her reward for the 
insignificant self-denial. Women lose the 
best out of their lives who lack a sense of 
proportion between essentials and non- 
essentials, between real and sham, be- 
tween sacrifice and selfishness. 

An English geography, in use a few 
years ago, described America as a place 
‘‘where people have no homes, and live 
in hotels.” For three months in the year 
this is so sadly true that possibly it may 
serve in part to answer the question. If 
home is abandoned, can no better substi- 
tute be found than the forcing atmosphere 
of a great hotel? Ought not mothers, to 
whom God has intrusted the care of little 
children, deny themselves the relaxation 
that a hotel life might bring them when 
they realize how detrimental it is to their 
children physically and spiritually? It is 
small wonder that children, sensitive to 
any change in their accustomed ways of 
life, become, when deprived of their usual 
food, rest and recreation, irritable and 
forward in behavior. Under like cireum- 
stances, were the whole world still a place 
of wonder and excitement, were the 
smallest events of great importance, the 
least disarrangement of settled plans 
material for nightmare, we, too, would 
be fretful, nervous, loud-voiced, impa- 
tient, frightened, angry. The confusion 
and noise of such life is in itself a great 
drain upon the nerve force of children. 
They are stimulated to the use of un- 
necessary energy, and unusual exhaustion 
results. 

A child is not a perfect creature of 
none but angelic tendencies until sub- 
jected to our corrupting influence. This 
statement, so often and seriously made, 
can be upset by the first baby of your 
acquaintance. But he is an impression- 
able little being, often (not always) easily 
led into right and sensible ways of living 
and thinking. The child in public is 
what his parents make him, and their 
handiwork is too often the result of care- 
lessness and selfishness. 
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Nature’s Frolic Bush 


BY MARTHA C. RANKIN 


The days of late October and early 
November seem to be nature’s frolic time. 
Then the serious work of the year is over. 
She has perfected the whole list of her 
treasures, from the delicately scented 
pink and white arbutus to the exquisite 
fringed gentian of. cerulean hue—not one 
has been wanting. Her fruits and nuts, 
too, have all matured and ripened, and 
every tree and bush has been decked out 
in gay autumnal dress before being left 
to shiver in nakedness or with a brown 
remnant of former abundance. Every- 
thing is finished, and before settling down 
to the long quiet of the winter’s sleep 
nature annually enjoys a merry-making, 
when she casts “dull care away” and 
frolics like a happy, careless child. 

See how she plays with the leaves, driv- 
ing them hither and yon as the fancy 
seizes her. No sooner have they settled 
down into some hollow or cranny where 
they are counting on making themselves 


comfortable for the winter than she capri, 


ciously summons them from their hiding- 
place and whirls them high in the air, 
reserving a handful to toss into the face 
of the wayfarer. You can almost hear 
her laugh and can fancy her peering out 
from behind a huge oak to watch the dis- 
comfiture which she has caused. All the 
sprites and goblins, witches and spirits 
steal out to join in the frolic on October’s 
last night, but by day she seems quite 
content without their aid. 

Like all gambolers she prepares a sur- 
prise for her holiday, and a brilliant one, 
indeed, it is. She has had enough of 
orthodox, well-regulated plants and trees, 
now she shows what queer things she can 
do when she chooses. Soin the midst of 
the general brownness and dullness she 
lights up bush after bush with the most 
delicate fairy torches, which so illuminate 
the woodland as to give the effect of sun- 
’ shine even on a cloudy day. Who does 
not know autumn’s frolic bush, so appro- 
priately named the witch-hazel? 

The spreading, irregular shrubs, some- 
times reaching a hight of twenty feet, 
their brown boles diversified by white 
and gray patches after the manner of 
the painted beech, shine out with golden 
yellow blossoms and challenge the admi- 
ration of every passer-by. They will have 
no leaves to spoil the effect; they wait till 
the woods are bare so that every one of 
their exquisitely fringed blossoms may be 
seen and admired. Indeed, it often hap- 
pens that the bushes are covered with 
a light snow in the hight of their blos- 
soming, and the effect is, indeed, be- 
witching. 

What care we though the learned tell 
us that the name is all wrong, that the 
spelling should be wych and has nothing 
to do with witches, but simply means soft 
and pliant, that hazel is misleading, seem- 
ing to indicate a relationship with the 
bush which, bears the well-known hazel 
nuts, whereas that belongs to the oak 
family and is, botanically, far removed? 
The botanical name, Hamamelis Virginica, 
does not fare much better at their hands. 
“Virginian tree like to an apple tree”’ it 
certainly is not. Some one proposes that 
the Greek “‘hama’’ may be rendered ‘‘ac- 
companying,’’ as the blossoms accompany 
ripe apples. We are not troubled by their 
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explanations. To our thinking, nothing 
could be more appropriate than witch- 
hazel for a shrub which to the unedu- 
cated eye resembles a hazel-and which 
suggests witchcraft in more ways than 
one. 

Its forked twigs have from the earliest 
times_been popular as divining rods, and 
are still used in rural districts to locate 
underground springs and ore beds. The 
shrub possesses medicinal properties too, 
and long before the white man appeared 
the Indian gathered the bark each year 
and prepared a lotion supposed to be a 
magic cure-all for.sores, bruises and local 
inflammations, probably much the same 
remedy as that extensively used today. 

Let us examine a single one of the 
blossoms, which Thoreau has aptly lik- 
ened to “furies’ hair.’’ Alone it is in- 
conspicuous enough with its four-parted 
calyx, four long crumpled petals and 
short yellow scales, but massed in clus- 
ters in the axil of every leaf the resultant 
gold is both showy and artistic. 

On almost every shrub we notice not 
only blossoms but seed pods. Some of 
these have sprung open, disclosing shin- 
ing seeds which give an odd suggestion of 
bright black eyes peering out at us, for 
all the world like a little witch. These 
are the fruit of last year’s blossoms and 
now, after twelve long months of quiet, 
they are beginning to shoot out from 
their snug beds with a sharp report. To 
be under a shrub just as the nuts are 
dropping like a shower of small shot is an 
experience which adds to one’s convic- 
tion of the mysterious nature of the 
bush. It is very amusing to carry some 
branches home and watch the surprise 
of friends when the explosions send the 
shining seeds over their books or in their 
faces. 

The construction of these seed pods is 
ingenious and interesting. They consist 
of two textures—the inner one soft, the 
outer hard and contractile. When ready 
to open, a narrow fissure appears which 
slowly widens till the halves are spread 
apart. Meanwhile the inner seed cells 
are splitting also, and as their hard edges 
are turned inward and downward the 
oval seed is expelled with considerable 
force. Though small and oily this nut is 
classed as edible—perhaps it would be if 
one were starving, but we are content to 
leave it for the birds andsquirrels. Quite 
often a single branch contains buds, blos- 
soms, ripened seeds, empty shells and a 
curious burr-like excrescence which seems 
like a second fruit, but it is really a gall 
constructed by an aphis for the safe keep- 
ing of its eggs. 


Our only American plant of such topsy- 


turvy habits and with a recorded blossom- 
ing time from late September to New 
Year’s Day, the witch-hazel, ought to be 
more widely known and its beauty and 
peculiarities more universally appreciated. 


Whatever children read let us see that it is 
good of its kind and that it gives variety, so 
that no integral want of human nature shall 
be neglected, so that neither imagination, 
memory nor reflection shall be starved. I 
own it is difficult to help them in their choice 
when most of us have not learned to choose 
wisely for ourselves. A discriminating taste 
in literature is not to be gained without effort, 
and our constant reading of the little books 
spoils our appetite for the great ones.—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 
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Closet and Altar 


Pray, till prayer makes you forget your 
own wish and leave it or merge it into the 
will of God. 


The first concern of the chureh is the 
act of worship, an act of looking up to 
God, that he may illumine and command. 
To join others in adoration, to feel the 
nearness of God, lay all ambitious hopes 
and memories at his feet, is the supreme 
act of the church. It requires an effort 
of will, at once the most difficult and re- 
warding of spiritual acts. There must be 
strenuous energy and soul-sweat. It is 
not done by the ease and luxury of indo- 
lent souls, but it is an achievement of 
thought and passion. No one sueceeds 
as a worshiper who does not put into his 
effort all the earnestness and attention of 
business. Many enter the church with- 
out definite intention of worship, to hear 
the sermon or the music, and these are 
not entering into the true spirit of wor- 
ship. How really to worship God, to 
open ourselves to God’s light by a su- 
preme act of self-consecration, should be 
most carefully studied.—Dr. C. M. Lam- 
son. 


Come, Holy Spirit, from above, 
And from the realms of light and love 
Thine own bright rays impart. 
Come, Father of the fatherless, 
Come, Giver of all happiness, 
Come, Lamp of every heart! 


O thou of comforters the best, 
O thou the soul’s most welcome guest, 
O thou, our sweet repose; 
Our resting place from life’s long care, 
Our shadow from the world’s fierce glare, 


Our solace in all woes! 
: —Lyte. 


There is only one way to get to know 
God, and it is along the path of obedience, 
along the path of bowing our stiff knees, 
and opening our lockjawed mouths, and 
praying out of our hearts, and giving our 
entire obedience to his will.—Rev. John 
McNeill. 


Gracious Fatber, be unto us all what 
we need most. We must find the Heart 
tbat warms all things or we sball die in 
darkness and bave no more bope. We 
know not what life is except that it is 
pain, struggle, a blossom tbat never 
comes to fruition, a grave that is never 
gatisficd until we come to Cbrist and 
bear bis sweet words of love. Then we 
see the Fatber, then we bear the voice 
in the cloud, then we know tbat the 
storms are but driving us bome. Lord, 
abide witb us; comfort us witb erceed= 
ing comfort, lest we be swallowed up of 
sorrow and darkened by the spirit of 
fear. Thou knowest bow our vows 
bave been broken, and our prapers bave 
been plucked back from beaven witbout 
answer and witbout blessing. Have 
compassion on us and work out in us all 
the ways of thine own love. Crp unto 
us by all tbe ministries of nature and 
especially speak to us by the still small 
voice of the Spirit, saying that our in= 
iquities are pardoned. We would leave 
our necessity as our unspoken prayer— 
not wbat we want in our ignorance, but 
what we really require for our spiritual 
nourisbment and discipline and perfect= 
ing do thou in thy great mercy give us 
this day from beaven. Amen. ; 
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A young painter, named Raymond Bon- 
heur, lived in the early years of this cen- 
tury in the old French town of Bordeaux. 
He married one of his pupils, an orphan 
without fortune, and of this marriage 
there was born on March 21, 1822, a little 
girl, Rosalie, who was destined to make a 
much greater name than her father in the 
art world. As Bordeaux offered few op- 
portunities to an artist who was obliged 
to support a family, he moved to Paris. 

From infancy Rosalie had shown a, re- 
markable degree of energy and will as 
well as an exceptional power of mind. 
Her mother once said to the father, “TI 
cannot say what Rosalie will be, but of 
this I feel sure, she will be no ordinary 
- woman.” The child had a deep love for 
animals and for pictures of animals. 
When she was seven years old she used 
to steal away to the pork butcher’s shop 
near by to admire the sign—a wild boar’s 
head, rudely carved and coarsely painted. 
When Rosalie was missing she was sure 
to be found wrapt in admiration before 
this crude work of art. 

The little girl had all sorts of odd ways 
and was up to all sorts of queer tricks. 
She made friends with the whole cat 
and dog population of the neighborhood. 
She would scamper into the midst of a 
drove of cattle and pat them on the fore- 
head, and would run after sheep and 
goats. She would not learn her cate- 
chism nor say her prayers, and she re- 
peatedly stole away from school to spend 
hours in the Bois de Boulougne, listening 
to the singing birds, chasing butterflies, 
watching the horseback riders, followed 
by a crowd of admiring gamins, whom she 
entertained by drawing in the sand with 
a branch of a tree 
pictures of all the 
animals, peasants 
and riders that 
passed. Her 
teachers com- 
plained that she 
would do nothing 
in school but 
cover. her copy- 
books with 
sketches of shep- 
herds, horses, 
cows and sheep, 
and often she was 
found on a stoel 
in the corner, her 
head covered with 
the dunce’s cap. 

The dear mother 
had died, and the 
good father was 
perplexed to 
know what to do with this wayward child. 
She knew no grammar nor a line of geog- 
raphy, and the teachers said she couldn’t 
learn. So, after much deliberation, he de- 
cided to put her with a dressmaker, to gain 
her living by sewing, but alas! needlework 
proved as little suited to the child’s taste 
as grammar had at school, and she stayed 
but a week. Again the poor father was 
in despair, but at last he placed her in a 
fashionable boarding school, where he 
taught the pupils drawing. Here her ill 
manners, disorderly hair and dress earned 
her the title of ‘the little beggar.’’ She 
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By Janet Sanderson 


was repeatedly ignored by the teachers 
and aristocratic girls, but her inborn tal- 
ent for drawing was turned into artful 
revenge. She made caricatures of them 
by reproducing in pen and ink grotesque 
processions of animals, whose heads were 
those of her teachers and the hateful 
girls. This made the whole crowd of 
fashionables so ridiculous that she could 


ROSA BONHEUR AS A GIRL 


not be forgiven and was discharged, even 
though ‘she had earned the first prize in 
drawing. 

Her father, now recognizing the fact 
that nothing appealed to the taste of 
Rosalie but drawing and painting, re- 
solved to develop this extraordinary dlis- 
position and set about giving her lessons. 
Day by day she went with him to the 
Louvre, staying from early morning till 
closing hours, hardly allowing herself 
time for the bit of bread which was her 
noonday meal. In those days great in- 
dignation was expressed at the notion of 
a woman devoting herself to art, and very 


novel was the sight of this pug-nosed, 
square-faced little girl, in a linsey-woolsey 
gown and wooden shoes, her yellow braid, 
tied with a.shoestring, hanging down her 
back, mixing paints and working quietly 
by her father’s side, copying the beauti- 
ful work of the great masters. 

When the Louvre was closed she flew 
to the fields, where the landscape and an- 
imals had always a special charm for her. 
She turned the studio of the Paris house 
into a farmyard, and brought thither a 
collection of cats, dogs, ducks, chickens, 
pigeons, rabbits and birds. The father 
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The Girlhood of Rosa Bonheur 


worked steadily in the studio with his 
children, all of whom showed a love of 
art, and when evening came he would sit 
in his big arm-chair, reading to them some 


interesting tale from their favorite au- 


thors—Walter Scott and George Sand— 
while the young artists designed and 
sketched, the little Rosalie always excell- 
ing. 

On one of these evenings they were lis- 
tening to a description of a rural scene in 
one of George Sand’s stories, La Mare au 
Diable, where a young and robust peasant 
is plowing the rich ground with vig- 
orous oxen and the bright autumn sun- 
light spreads over the landscape. As the 
father reads, ‘‘It would be a noble sub- 
ject for a painter,’’ Rosalie exclaims, 
“Yes, George Sand is right; she must be 
fond of animals to describe them in so 
masterly a manner.”’ Rosalie never foz- 
got the description of this scene, and 
years after painted the subject, calling 
it Le Labourage Nivernais—Plowing in 
Nivernais. The picture now hangs in the 
Luxembourg Palace in Paris. 

In order to study without obstacle the 
young girl broke through conventionali- 
ties and indulged in many eccentricities. 
She cut her hair short, parting it on one 
side, and wore boy’s clothes in order to 
go to the horse market in Paris, where 
she could sketch without comment from 
illmannered men. She made excursions 
into the fields and lodged in huts of herds- 
men, who marveled at this big boy’s gen- 
usin drawing their favorite animals withi 
such accuracy. 

When she was eighteen years old she 
ventured to paint a picture for the Paris 
Salon, taking for a subject her two pet 

rabbits nibbling 

carrots, a repro- 
duction of which 
accompanies this 
article. The orig- 
inal painting is 
now in the pos- 
session of her sis- 
ter, Madame Pey- 
rolof Paris. Rosa 

Bonheur began 

her exhibitions by 
painting rabbits, 

and aspired to as- 
cend gradually in 
the seale until she 
could paint the 
horse, which Da 

Vinci considered 

the noblest model 

after man that an 
artist can copy. 

In time she gave 
to the world her famous painting, The 
Horse Fair, in 1853, which now hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

The artist’s absorbing passion for ani- 
mals added constantly to her farmyard 
studio in the sixth-story flat, and in a 
neighboring apartment she installed two 
sheep, a heifer and a goat. It was a 
sight for the eyes of the curious neighbors 
when she took her flock down the stairs, 
through the courtyard and out to the 
grass-covered fortifications to feed. A 
parrot and a monkey added to the sights 
and sounds of this aérial studio, and later 
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in life her farmyard was transformed into 
a menagerie, when she added lions, tigers 
and wild horses to her collection, all of 
which served as models for her famous 
pictures. 

Rosalie, the daughter of an artist, lived 
in the air andinfluence of an artistic circle. 
The whole family are well known in art— 
Isadore became a sculptor of animals; 
Juliette, who imarried M. Peyrol, is a 
painter, who signs herself Juliette Peyrol- 
Bonheur; Auguste, the brother, became a 
landscape and animal painter of reputa- 
tion, one of whose most important works, 
Cattle in the Forest, isin the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. And when the 
father died, in 1849, his happiness was 
full, for he had seen his own beloved 
child and pupil, Rosalie, placed on a level 
with the greatest masters, and known 
throughout the wide world as Rosa Bon- 
heur, the animal painter. 


November Days 


Who said November’s face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad ? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet. 
There never was a month so sweet. 


October’s splendid robes, that hid 
The beauty of the white-limbed trees, 
Have dropped in tatters; yet amid 
Their perfect forms the gazer sees 
A proud wood-monarch here and there 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear. 


In precious flakes the autumnal gold 

Is clinging to the forest’s fringe; 
Yon bare twig to the sun will hold 

Each separate leaf, to show the tinge 
Of glorious rose-light reddening through 
Its jewels, beautiful as few. 


Where short-lived wild flowers bloomed and 
died, 
The slanting sunbeams fall across 
Vine-’broideries, woven from side to side 
Above mosaics of tinted moss. 
So does the Eternal Artist’s skill 
Hide beauty under beauty still. 


And if no note of bee or bird 
Through the rapt stillness of the woods 
, Or the sea’s niurmurous trance be heard, 
A Presence in these solitudes 
Upon the spirit seems to press 
The dew of God’s dear silences. 


And if, out of some inner heaven, 
With soft relenting, comes a day 
Whereto the heart of June is given, 
All subtle scents and spicery 
Through forest crypts and arches steal, 
With power unnumbered hurts to heal. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


A Dog at the Telephone 


One morning, not long ago, my sister 
went to see a friend who lived a mile or 
so from the rectory, taking with her our 
little brown cocker-spaniel. When she 
left she quite forgot the dog, and as soon 
as our friends discovered him they did all 
they could to make him leave, but with 
no avail. Some hours passed and he was 
still there, so they telephoned to let us 
know his whereabouts. ‘Bring him to 
the telephone,” said my sister. One of 


the boys held him, while another put the’ 


trumpet to the dog’s ear. Then my sister 
whistled and called, ‘Come home at once, 
Paddy.” Immediately he wriggled out of 
the boy’s arms, rushed at the door, bark- 
ing to get out, and shortly afterwards ar- 
rived panting at the rectory.—London 
Spectator. et 
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98. CHARADE 
Have you read in the chronicles old, 
In the TOTAL of St. Crispin told— 
The martyred first maker of shoes— 
How the leather to Crispin was given 
By the angels, who brought it from heaven, 
All shining and ready to use? 


And the shoemaker’s good patron saint 
Made the very first shoes—fitting quaint 
As becoming their origin new— 
But the years in their long revolution 
Brought their changes; by slow evolution 
Came our boot, with its ONE, from the shoe. 


It is but a TOTAL I know, 
This angelic gift long ago, 
Yet we thank old St. Crispin for shoes. 
While at fashion, the tyrant, we grumble, 
We admire our long toes—though we stumble— 
All shaped like a pick at the TWOS. 
2 Bll ee tS 


99. BUILDING A DAM 


A college professor out West tells how he 
convineed a friend who did not believe beavers 
could build dams. He bought a baby beaver 
of a hunter and sent it to his skeptical friend. 

The creature became a great pet in the 
house, but showed no signs of wanting to 
build a dam, until one morning a leaky pail 
full of water was put on the floor of the back 
kitchen. The beaver was there. He was 
only a baby, to be sure, but the moment he 
saw the water oozing out of a crack in the 
pail he scampered into the yard, brought in a 
chip, and, placing it at a distance from the 
pail equal to the diameter of the pail, began 
building hisdam. His owner was called and 
gave orders, after watching the little fellow, 
to have the pail left where it was. The in- 
dustrious beaver kept at his work until he had 
built a solid circular dam all around the pail, 
the water both within and without the pail 
being now at a level with the top of the dam. 

The professor told this story to a class in 
mensvration, when illustrating the theorem, 
“Similar figures are to one another as the 
squares of like dimensions,’ and asked his 
students to determine the hight of the dam if 
the pail was thirteen and a half inches high. 

RNG: 


100. HYMN HUNT 
Lines from twelve different hyrans. 
first line of each hymn and its author. 


1. How we will bless the Lord 
2. And hymns of glory sing, 
8: 
4. 


Give 


According to thy word, 
O thou Almighty King. 


Sing of his dying love, 

6. Of pardon, grace and peace, 
With all thy saints above, 

8. Glad songs that never cease. 


3 


9. Join all the ransomed race, 
10. To whom the Saviour came. 
11. Be children of his grace; 
12. Proclaim abroad his name. 
Be Bi Ae 


101. A SEARCH AMONG THE AGES 


1. Four ages for the traveler. 2. Poor emi- 
grants’ age. 3. Three summer ages. 4. Con- 
versational age. 5. A brave man’s age. 6. A 
doctor’s age. 7. A nobleman’s age. 8 A 
profane age. 9. A father’s age. 10. An old 
man’s age. 11. An added age. 12. The age 
of slavery. 13. The age which once bought a 
birthright. 14. The age of the United States. 
15. Age of Uncle Sam’s revenue assistant. 16. 
The age for which women are struggling. 17. 
The adhesive age. 18. The age which follows 
a lover’s quarrel. 19. Age for a maxim. 20. 
Hot weather age. 21. Three ages for the 
Board of Health. 22. A bird’s age. 23. One’s 
own age. 24. Two ages for a minister. 25. 
The age of the mint. 26. The coachman’s 
three ages. 27. A gamester’s age. 28. A sail- 
or’s three ages. 29. A superintendent’s age. 
30. A lonely man’s age. 3j, A real estate 
dealer's age. 32. The gardener’s age. 33. A 
soldier’s age. 34. The President’s age. 35, 
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Two ages of war. 36. The seeing age. 37. 
The offensive age. 38. The Indian’s age. 39. 
The age of the seer. 40. The age you have 
now reached. Mary B. SLerenr. 


{Some of the “‘ages,”’ of course, may vary 
somewhat from those intended by the author 
and still be appropriate. A nieely bound 
book of standard literature, editor’s selection, 
will be given the sender of the most complete 
and neatest list of ages that apply.] 


102. ENIGMA 


Men agree I am most fair— 
At least the greater part; 

Mine to claim the largest share - 
Of every honest heart. 


You and I seem always near, 
Though distance part us two; 
Mine to quiet timid fear 
With love so warm and true. 


Lowly often is my place, 
Yet center of the home; 
Lacking me you'll find no race, 
However far you roam. 
AGNES A. ACTON. 


ANSWERS 


95. 1. A dawn in October. 2. A sunset in Octo- 
ber. 
96. 1. Trunk. 2. Brow. 3. Hair (hare). 4. 


Temples. 5. Chest. 6. Nails. 7. Teeth. 8. Two 
lips (tulips). 9. Muscles. 10. Bridge (of the nose). 
11, Ear. 12. Heels (heals). 13. Mouth. 14. Eyes 
and nose (ayes and noes). 15. Tongue. 16, Heart 


(hart). 17. Pupils. 18. Sole (of the foot). 19. 
Palate (Palette). 20. Elbow. 21. Arms, 22. 
Palm. 23. Bones. 24. Ball. 25. Head. 26. Veins 


(vanes). 27. Lid (of the eye). 
29. Calves. 30. Feet (feat). 

97. 1. When he is filling his deep chest. 2. 
When it contains an account of the Bonapartes 
(bony parts). 8. When you try to find the cireum- 
ference by multiplying the length of the radius. 4. 
When it is in a ring. 5.*When her eyes and nose 
(“ayes” and “ noes’) occupy too much space. 6. 
When they could not see to browse (two brows) any 
longer. 


28. Pores (pours). 


For Ambitious Boys 


Washington has been a great place for 
the discovery of smart boys. I once heard 
a very distinguished man say that he was 
earnestly engaged in studying some pho- 
tographs in the Congressional Library in 
1870 when the director looked over his 
shoulder and asked his name. After a 
moment’s consideration the director gave 
the youth a card to Professor Henry, who 
started him on a course of study that 
made him famous. Professor Neweomb, 
now perhaps the greatest living astron- | 
omer, narrates that he was keeping school ; 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, and 

c 


happened to refer a mathematical prob- 
lem to Professor Henry. This disclosed 
him and soon made him head of the 
Nautical Almanac. <A boy in a country 
store in Pennsylvania wanted to learn 
how to poison bird skins and wrote to 
Professor Baird in such intelligent fash- | 
ion, illustrating his letter by means of 
sketches made with cheap erayons, that 
the professor at once set his heart and 
eye on him. This man is now one of our 
most distinguished ornithologists. 
IT have just heard of another delightful | 
finding of this kind. In 1871 a bright boy | 
from Ohio, on his way to Salem, Bs 
to complete his normal school training, 
stopped over in Washington. Instead of 
fooling his time away he took his color 
box under his arm and went to the Smith- 
sonian. While absorbed in t gn copy 
nerican 


. 


———— OO 


the delicate tints of a Sou 
bird, Henry Elliott looked over his shoul- 
der and said: “You do well, would you 
like to get employment? I am 

Cleveland and Dr. Meek has some, draw- 
ing of fossils to be done. Come with me.” 
This was William H. Hol oy Feo 
associated with the Hayden andthe Powell — 
survey, lately head of the anthropological 
department of the Field Colum! 

now one of the three head enrg 

National Museum. I notice | 

ever, in all cases, m ee ne 

outh was waiting for things to 
e was discovered while in an_ 
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| The Conversation Corner 


{Norr. Myr. Martin having gone off 
somewhere—I believe to Tennessee—with- 
out seeing his proof, I have to omit the 
cut of Paul Revere and how he (Mr. M.) 
started on his bicycle trip.—D. F.] 

Curving around the ancient college in 
Cambridge, ancient even when Washing- 
ton took command of the little American 
Army under the Elm—which as well as 
his headquarters at the Longfellow man- 
sion you will turn aside to see—I almost 
ran into one of our well-known Cornerers 
on his wheel in North Cambridge, made 
a call on another and pedaled on past 
Cooper’s Tavern in Menotomy (now Ar- 
lington, I think) imitating my predecessor 
only so far as to arouse one family there 
—because they were Cornerers! 

Going on from there I had a funny ex- 
perience with a little fellow who rang his: 
bell sharply to have me keep out of his 
way while he wheeled past me. I rang 
my bell and wheeled past him—to his 
great surprise. He looked at me comic- 
ally and tried hard to regain his place. 
Meantime, several other boys saw the 
race and ran after us, one of them shout- 
ing: ‘‘Take to the gravel, Bill” —perhaps 
the name wasn’t ‘‘ Bill’’—and he took to 
the gravel, but without avail; he soon 
fell behind, 
doubtless ex- 
plaining to his 
companions what 
was the matter 
with his wheel, 
possibly saying 
that he believed 
that old fellow 
was Paul Revere 
himself! As I do 
not wish to seem 
to boast, I will 
add that this is the only person or thing 
I went by in my whole ride, scarcely ex- 
cepting the Bedford gravel teams driven 
by the shouting Italians! 

‘The fine old Munroe Tavern on our left 
shows that we are now in Lexington—be 


_ sure and stop there, remembering that 


Lord Perey stopped there on his retreat 
and made it his headquarters and hospital 
for a little time, as also General Wash- 

_ington for the night on Novy. 5, 1789, 108 
years ago this week. One would like to 
know what the great general had to say 
to Mr. Munroe, the innkeeper, who was 
an officer of that first company of minute 
men who began the Revolution. If you 
put up at the same house that I did in 

_ Lexington, you will find a group of Cor- 
ner children, whose questions and conun- 
drums popped as fast as the horse-chest- 
nuts they put under the backlog in the 
fireplace. The first thing I heard in the 
morning was the voice of a boy in my 
bedroom, saying, *‘Mr. Martin, I am ten 
years this morning!” 

The forenoon was too short to visit, 
even with bicycles, all the sites and sights 
of Lexington. By courtesy of a descend- 
ant of an original Lexington patriot who 
had the keys, we were permitted to go 
into the Library and Town Hall out of 
‘yegular hours. The thing to be seen in 
the hallis the great picture of the scene 
on Lexington Green: “The Dawn of Lib- 


erty, April 19, 1775,” The settees were 


THE BROTHER ROCKS—(From phot 


covered with ballots from the caucus of 
the night before, containing names famil- 
iar in the roll of minute men, showing 
the heritage of men still free to think 
and act for themselves. In the Library 
were statues, paintings and relies con- 
nected with the famous struggle, the one 
which specially interested me being the 
tongue of the bell that gave the alarm on 
that dreadful night. The belfry in which 
it hung, then standing on the Green, is 
now carefully preserved on a neighbozing 
hill, but alas, when there, I had no key to 
unlock it, so lost the pleasure of climbing 
the ladder to the top! 

The ancient granite monument over the 
graves of the victims. of the massacre 
erected, I was surprised to see, as early as 
1799; the stone showing the ‘line of Min- 
ute Men’’—“‘if they mean to have war, let 
it begin here’”’; the elm planted by General 
Grant on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the conflict ; the house to the door of 
which its wounded owner ‘‘dragged him- 
self and died at his wife’s feet’; the 
house where ‘‘a voice in the darkness, a 
knock at the door” aroused Sam Adams 
and John Hancock—all these and others, 
so commonplace on the history page, have 
a different meaning when you stand be- 


were other Cornerers and other historic 
houses, but I had not time to see them. 
My goal was the home of two of our 
Corner correspondents in an adjoining 
town, which after sundry turns and in- 
quiries I found. I spied two boys stand- 
ing at the back of the barn, watching the 
interesting process of cutting up ensilage 
for a huge silo, and I knew well enough 
they were our boys! 

The first thing they did was to harness 
one of their horses and take me to the 
banks of the Concord River, not far away. 
For what? Toseetwo big bowlders lying 
on the river’s edge, perhaps fifty feet 
apart. They had lain there for hundreds 
of years—so have very many other rocks. 
But these rocks have a history. John 
Winthrop, as you know, was the first goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts Colony, and as 
such the founder of Boston. He was sevy- 
eral times re-elected, and was a great and 
good man. Thomas Dudley was his 
deputy-governor, and was also governor 
four times, although each term lasted 
but one year. Between these men a 
sharp controversy arose, which continued 
long and involved many other persons 
and interests. But in November, 1637 
—just 260 years ago this week—the 
General Cour 


granted to them 
1,000 acres of land 
each in the region 
called by the 
Indians Shaw- 
shin. Governor 
Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal describes in 
quaint way how, 
a few months 
later, they went 


side them—that is why I am always urg- 
ing you to visit historic places. 

But I must hurry along. After a little 
way, it was not easy to hurry! Coming 
to a place where a road turned off, I no- 
ticed—on the road that turned—a sign 
admonishing travelers that the road was 
impassable, and instructing them to go 
the other way. But, strangely enough, 
it gave no hint which road must be 
avoided, except that it was the road to 
“the Shawsheen,”’ which did not enlighten 
me at all. Near this place was the sign 
displayed there last Patriots’ Day: 

This is the house where Paul Revere would 
haye stopped if he had come this way! 

I thought, if he had come this way, he 
would surely have gone straight ahead, 
and I went that way. I went wrong— 
and had to go back around that poor, old 
crooked road. Will Cornerers suggest to 
the selectmen or road commissioner the 
propriety of putting an arrow or finger 
on that sign board? 

With this delay it was twelve by the 
village clock when I crossed the bridge 
into Bedford town. It was just the right 
time, however, for I found an old friend 
from whom I parted on the day that the 
armies of Washington and Cornwallis— 
I mean of Grant and Lee—fought their 
last battle. I found his boy, too, with 
his cabinet shelves of stones and shells— 
if. any brother collector wishes his ad- 
dress for exchanges I will send it. There 


ographs by Billerica brothers) 


to Concord and 
thence down the river—doubtless in a canoe 
—to select the land. By pleasant courtesy, 

. . . they offered each other the first choice, 
but because the deputy’s was first granted, 
and himself had store of land already, the 
governor [i. e., Winthrop] yielded him the 
first choice. So, at the place where the dep- 
uty’s land was to begin there were two great 
stones which they called the Two Brothers in 
remembrance that they were brothers by their 
children’s marriage, and did so brotherly 
agree, and for that a little creek near these 
stones was to part their lands. 

And here, side by side, are the Brother 
Rocks still, one marked Winthrop, the 
other Dudley, preserving at once a his- 
toric boundary and a beautiful reminis- 
cence of the way two men of strong will 
and diverse opinion can “brotherly agree.” 

As we left the river, with its thick 
masses of cow-lilies, and went back to 
Billerica (for the rocks are now both on 
the Bedford side of the line), the boys 
showed me the nests of the gray squirrels, 
which are unusually numerous and tame 
this fall, they said. They told me too of 
the farm, the products of which we classi- 
fied as cream, corn and cabbage; I think 
there were forty ensilage-eaters and 
cream-producers. With such surround- 
ings and with good schools and books and 
papers, do you not think those boys are 
happy? We had a happy time at the 
farmhouse that night! The next morn- 
ing it rained, and I had to come home by 


train. Mw. yy GES 
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English Congregationalists at Birmingham 


Coming from east, west, north, south of this 
little island, 1,500 ministerial and lay dele- 
gates met in the busy midland city of Birming- 
ham, where R. W. Dale spent the whole of 
his ministerial life, for the fifty-eighth autum- 
nal assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. From Monday to Fri- 
day, Oct. 11-15, meetings were held morning, 
afternoon and evening. The memory of Dr. 
Dale overshadowed proceedings, the principal 
gatherings being held in Carrs Lane Chapel, in 
which he preached for forty years, and many 
earnest tributes were paid to him and thank- 
fulness expressed that in J. H. Jowett so 
promising a successor has been found. 

A leading feature of both the spring and 
autumnal assemblies of the union is 
the chairman’s address, which usually 
takes the form of an elaborate pro- 
nouncement on some important sub- 
ject and occupies from an hour to two 
hours in delivery. The high level of 
Dr. C, A. Berry’s spring address ex- 
cited great expectation, and his au- 
tumnal address on The Churches of 
Christ and the Kingdom of God was 
a worthy, and in some sense neces- 
sary, sequel and supplement to his 
Congregational Churchmanship. The 
central theme was the vital distinction 
between the church and the kingdom. 
Some thought that in his May address 
Dr. Berry unduly exalted the church. 
He has now made it clear that he 
holds that the church is but ‘‘a means 
to an end,’’ ‘‘an ephemeral and ex- 
pedient necessity,’ and that ‘the 
kingdom will survive the church.” 
“As the preacher is servant of the 
cross he proclaims, so is the church 
servant of the kingdom it exists to 
promote, and neither preacher nor 
church of much account in them- 
selves.” Dr. Berry took occasion to 
explain his claim to the title High 
Churchman which has disquieted 
some sturdy Nonconformists. Disa- 
vowing any taint of sacerdotalism, 
he said that ‘‘High Church Congre- 
gationalism ’’ is the affirmation of the 
church, of the church’s privileges, 
powers and duties, as against the 
individualist on the one hand, who 
thinks he can complete his spiritual 
culture and fulfill his duty to Christ 


and humanity without coming into 
associated fellowship, and, on the 


other hand, as against the priests, 
who have arrogated to themselves the 
functions and even the very name of 
the church, and have insinuated them- 
selves into dominion where they were 
under debt of obedience and service. 

Dr. Berry believes that this setting 
of church and kingdom into orderly 
and Scriptural relation will tend to 
heal ‘“‘our unhappy divisions” by 
correcting inadequate and inaccurate 
vheories and methods and setting before the 
churches the ideal they exist to serve. Ap- 
plause followed tlie statements that what 
has been affected by science and criticism is 
not God, but only beliefs about God; not rey- 
elation, but only theories as to its character, 
method, scope; not the foundations of reli- 
gion, but only the dogmas of the church; and 
that a diminishing number of people believe 
that if creation was not completed within a 
calendar week the apocalypse of the new 
heavens and the new earth must be dismissed 
as a delusion; that if the story of Eden be an 
allegory the reasoning of St. Paul is inconse- 
quential if not dishonest; that if Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch grave suspicion is 
cast upon the knowledge or the veracity of 
our Lord; that if the book of Jonap must be 


By Albert Dawson 


accepted as a religious romance, in which cer- 
tain facts of history are wrought by literary 
art into a story for purposes of spiritual in- 
struction, there is no reliance to be placed 
upon the historical character of either the Old 
Testament or the New. 

Next to the chairman’s address interest cen- 
ters in the annual sermon, preached this year 
by Dr. R. F. Horton. Taking as his text, “As 


Christ is even so are we in the world,” he 
sought to strike the happy mean between 
what may be called the worldly and other- 
worldly interpretations of Christianity. ‘‘Our 
problem is not altogether unlike the problem 
of our Lord’s personality—how to remain 
firmly and equally planted in both worlds, to 


STATUE OF DR. DALE 


Vy beloved friend, most loved of friends, most trusty of comrades, most 
saintly of Christians, most noble and generous of men.—Dr. Guinness Rogers. 

He was, if I may be permitted to express my judgment, the most outstand 
ing illustration within the circle of my acquaintances of a man capable of 
talking of invisible, spiritual, eternal things with such a note of reality, with 
such a precision, with such a frank and such a beautiful sense of nearness to 
that of which he spoke that he could turn from the discussion of earthly things 
to the discussion of heavenly things without creating any sense of incongruity, 
and could bring the unseen into one’s presence without any suspicion that he 
was degrading it.—Dr. C. A. Berry. 


hold fast our divinity yet so as not to lose our 
humanity, to remain frankly and fully human 
and yet to hold unbroken converse with God. 
If we had only to live for the world to come, 
our course would be plain; if we had only to 
live for this world, our course, however sor- 
did, would yet be easy, but we have no more 
right to live for this world than for the other, 
for the other than for this.’’ To preserve the 
balance we must keep in unimpeded contact 
with God and in unimpeded contact with man. 


‘As to the latter requirement, Dr. Horton said: 


“The Christian is not called to be a monk, 
but to be as his Lord is in this world—a man 
among men,” and asked: “ Would it not be 
better, brethren, for us to trust less to bookish 
ways, and to go into these homes, these gar- 
rets, to stand at the street corners, at the bars 


of public houses, at the counters of shops, on 
the wharves, in the warehouses, and read the 
stirring drama at first hand?” The sermon 
reached a high spiritual level, and was couched 
in the most beautiful English. 

Another great deliverance was that of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn at the public meeting in “the 
Town Hall (scene of the oratorical triumphs of 
John Bright and Joseph Chamberlain) on The 
National Mission of Congregationalism. Dr. 
Fairbairn’s special theme was Our Ideal: a 
Church State and a State Church. In his 
masterly way he showed that there are four 
distinct conceptions of the relations that should 
obtain between church and state—the state 
absorbing the church, as in “holy Russia,’ 
the church absorbing the state, church 
and state coexisting as federated 
powers, though not as powers coequal 
and coextensive, and church and state 
existing in distinctness and in relative 
independence. Needless to say, the 
fourth is. Dr. Fairbairn’s ideal. “It 
represents what I do not like to call 
the Independent, for no state is in- 
dependent of the church, no church 
can live in isolation from the state: 
the function of the church is to pene- 
trate the state with her own great 
ideals; the function of the state is to 
guard the liberties, protect the right 
to be, according to its own idea, of 
each Christian society aiming at mak- 
ing Christian men.’’ 

At the same meeting Dr. Guinness 
Rogers spoke with amazing force, 
vivacity and. humor on Congregation- 
alism of Today. Replying toa speaker 
at the recent Church Congress, who 
said that dissent was not necessary, 
Dr. Rogers exclaimed in stentorian 
tones: ‘‘ Nonconformists we have been 
and Nonconformists we mean to be, 
and it is idle for them [Anglicans] to 
begin to talk of reforming the stand- 
ards to which we may be asked to 
conform. There is nothing they can 
devise in the way of a religious stan- 
dard which is to have the sanction of 
Parliament which will end our dis- 
sent.’”? There was a pathetic touch in 
the old man’s closing words: “ As one 
who can take very little more part in 
the work of the churches, I say de- 
liberately that the future of Congre- 
gationalism in England depends on 
the intensity of conviction, the ardor 
of zeal and the self-sacrifice with 
which we throw ourselves into this 
work of church extension.”” An inci- 
dental reference to Gladstone evoked 
vociferous cheering. . 

On Wednesday afternoon all the 
leaders of the denomination gathered 
in the City Art Gallery for the un- 
veiling of the statue of Dr. Dale, 
which, on the initiative of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, has been subseribed for lo- 
cally, and is intended to be a memorial of hi§ 
services to the cause of municipal progress and 
education in Birmingham. Testimony as to the 
debt the city owes to him was borne by the lord 
mayor and Alderman Kenrick, one of the mem- 
bers of Parliament for the borough. Dr. Berry 
delivered a fine oration, and some words were 
spoken by Mr. A. W. W. Dale, who bears a 
marked resemblance to his father. He de- 
clared that, sitting in front of the statue, he 
felt the vanished form growing more real 
every moment. The work is of Carrara mar- 
ble, stained light brown. Dr. Dale is repre- 
sented seated and wearing his LL. D. gown. 
His head rests on his right hand, and the 
square of his college cap forms a support for 
his arm. His attitude is that of quiet medita- 
tion, but in the full, mobile face and in the 
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pose of the massive head and shoulders the 
sculptor, Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R. A., has in- 
fused much strength of character and even 
rugged grace. Dr. Dale was in hight about 
five feet, ten or eleven inches; the statue has 
been made six feet, three inches. It is placed 
in a conspicuous position and gives universal 
satisfaction. 

A pronounced feature of the conference was 
the determination shown to resist the march 
of sacerdotalism. A manifesto was adopted 
expressing profound sorrow that within the 
pale of the Church of England there has grown 
up a considerable party which seeks to sub- 
vert the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
which has introduced into the public services 
of the Church of England a mass of ritualistic 
observances such as are associated with the 
errors of the Church of Rome. While Angli- 

’ cans of a certain type show increasing intol- 
erance of Nonconformity, others are becom- 
ing more and more cordial. The Bishop of 
Coventry entertained several of the delegates, 
and at one session a telegram was read from 
the Bishop of Worcester conveying the “‘ broth- 
erly greetings’? of the diocesan conference, 
then sitting. : 

Reference was again and again made to the 
advantages that are accruing from Free Church 
federation, which is infusing new life into the 
ministry and churches and giving them a con- 
sciousness of strength hitherto unrealized. 
A pleasing demonstration of the actuality and 
utility of federation was afforded by the offer 
of M. W. P. Hartley, a munificent Primitive 
Methodist layman, of £100 to the funds of the 
Church Aid Society, if £1,000 were raised. 
Nearly the whole of this sum was subscribed 
before the meetings closed, thus giving a fur- 
ther impetus to the forward movement in this 
society. A new era seems to be dawning for 
struggling country pastors. A good start has 
been made in the attempt to raise £100,000 for 
church extension in the large centers of pop- 
ulation, promises up to date amounting to 
nearly £20,000. At the meetings £60 were col- 
lected for cholera-stricken Maidstone in Kent. 
Among the resolutions passed was one strongly 
condemning the educational policy of the gov- 
ernment, and another urging arbitration in 
such industrial.disputes as that now proceed- 
ing in the engineering trades, and lamenting 
that the employers refused the mediation of 
the president of the Board of Trade and urg- 
ing them to reconsider their decision. 

One of the last acts of the assembly was to 
commend Dr. Berry to the churches of the 
United States, and to express the hope that 
his efforts on behalf of international arbitra- 
tion will contribute to the adoption of a treaty 
which will deepen and strengthen the friendly 
relations between the two countries. In mov- 
ing this resolution, Rev. Samuel Pearson, 
whose words always carry great weight, said: 
‘“‘We want the American churches to know 
that they live in our thought and in our deep 
affection. We want them to know that we 
unite with them in earnest prayer that these 
two great nations may ever walk side by side 
in the paths of righteousness and of peace. 
It is not given perhaps to any one man to do 
very much, but we know that Dr. Berry will 
do his very utmost, and will leave behind an 
impression that will deepen and strengthen 
those cords of affection which bind together 
the churches on both sides of the Atlantic. 
We want Dr. Berry to show to our friends 
that we are in our hearts in favor of a cordial 
and perpetual understanding between these 
two great countries.’’ The resolution, having 
been heartily seconded by Mr. Albert Spicer, 
M. P., was carried with enthusiastic una- 
nimity. Im responding Dr. Berry expressed 
the hope that the arbitration treaty will yet 
be ratified, and be of such a character as to 
obviate the perils through which we passed 
two years ago. : 

Birmingham, Eng., Oct. 15. 


Fanny Davenport, the actress, contributes 
generously to the support of Mrs. Booth’s work. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Young [len’s Congregational Club 

The second season of the young men’s or- 
ganization opened enthusiastically last week 
Wednesday at the American House. About 
the usual number, over sixty members, were 
present, and the topic, A More Beautiful City 
Life, awakened an ardent interest. Prof. 
A. H. Munsell of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School occupied most of the evening in 
an address on the beauty, proportion and con- 
venience of the external city, the chief char- 
acteristic of the talk being its good sense and 
practicability. While much that was said 
referred directly to our own city, certain 
peculiarities of which were illustrated by 
typical stereopticon views, a number of other 
cities were visited by means of the lime-light. 
Rey. S. L. Loomis of Union Church also spoke 
briefly. Several new members were elected, 
and a number of others were proposed. At 
this meeting the new president, Prof. W. C. 
Boyden, presided for the first time. 


The Making of the Gospels 

This was the theme of Rev. C. L. Noyes be- 
fore the Ministers’ Meeting. To him the syn- 
optic problem is nearing solution. A due ap- 
preciation of the resemblances of the first 
three gospels is the basis of union. Mark 
exactly represents the normal order which 
guides them, and may possibly be the source 
of Matthew and Luke. This is in harmony 
with internal and historical evidence and with 
tradition. Matthew seems to be combined 
from the Logia and Mark’s narrative. Luke 
has less of the Logia with different arrange- 
ment. The speaker called attention to the 
large place and function of the oral gospel as 
seen in Luke. He considered that there ex- 
isted a large body of verbal transmissions as 
referred to and indicated by many statements 
in the Acts and the epistles. The papyrus 
was fragile, the human mind more permanent. 


Memorial Windows 

Two churches of our denomination in this 
city have recently unveiled beautiful win- 
dows. A few weeks ago a series of windows 
in the Mount Vernon Church were dedicated 
in memory of William G. Means. They are 
located in the south transept and illustrate 
the Twenty-third Psalm. They were two 
years in making and are the work of La- 
farge. In the Central Church four windows 
in the south transept were unveiled last 
Sunday, when Dr. E. L. Clark preached an 
appropriate sermon. These are the produc- 
tion of the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Com- 
pany of New York, and represent the revela- 
tion of the New Jerusalem. On one side are 
the windows in memory of Mrs. S. Augusta 
French, one of the prominent women of the 
ehurch, who died nearly a year ago. In this 
window is pictured the vision of St. John as 
recorded in Rev. 12 and Rev. 5. ‘‘ The woman 
clothed with the sun’’ illumines with gather- 
ing splendor, like a new moon, the world un- 
der her feet. Stars are in her crown. Above 
and around appear the hosts of heaven. Be- 
neath this is another window in memory of 
the same person, picturing clouds of angels 
and saints waiting in adoring expectation. 
To the right of these are two windows in 
memory of Rey. Dr. W. M. Rogers, the founder 
of the church, and below it one in memory of 
Mrs. Clark’s mother, who was also a Clark. 
The first is a perfect type of the love of God 
in the person of Christ, who is set in the ut- 
most brilliancy of light. The Central Church 
has already become famous for its windows, 
each of which is in memory of some one 
who has been prominently identified with the 
church. There remains only the north tran- 
sept of the church to be supplied. 


A Decennial 

Berkeley Temple’s tenth anniversary next 
week will include an anniversary sermon, on 
Nov. 7, by Dr. Dickinson ; a reception Monday 
evening by the pastors, deacons and trustees ; 
a meeting Tuesday afternoon, when there will 
be a number of brief addresses on the problem 
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of reaching the non-church-going classes; and 
another Wednesday evening, when the princi- 
ple addresses will be given by Drs. Washing- 
ton Gladden, A. H. Bradford and President 
Tucker. 


The Superintendents’ Union 

The hard rain of last Monday night did not 
prevent the attendance of a larger number of 
members and friends than usual, owing to the 
fair proportion of ladies present in response 
to an invitation to the Boston Primary Union 
for a joint gathering. At the close of the sup- 
per hour the program was taken up, nearly all 
the speakers being women. Mrs. Erastus 
Blakeslee gave practical suggestions on the 
topic, Sunday Activities at Home; Mrs. J. R. 
Gow spoke on The Religious Development of 
Children; and Rey. A. B. Patten gave an ad- 
dress on Child Religion and Child Rights. All 
the papers were unusually helpful. Besides 
the invariably good singing of the superin- 
tendents, special music was rendered by Miss 
Mabel Vella. 


Current History Notes 


Queen Victoria congratulates ex-President 
Cleveland on the advent of a boy baby in his 
home, and hopes the heir may bring him joy. 


Governor Atkinson of Georgia calls on the 
legislators of that State, most of whom were 
elected on an anti-lynching platform, to enact 
laws. that will put an end to lynching. 


United States troops were sent last week to 
the relief of the game wardens of Colorado, 
who had been worsted in conflicts with law- 
less Ute Indians straying from their reserva- 
tions in search of game. 


The census of prisoners taken by the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association shows that the 
whole number in the State was 8,057. Of this 
number 1,145 were women. This is the lar- 
gestnumber on record, an increase of 535 over 
last year, mainly due to an inerease in the 
number of commitments for drunkenness. 


General Miles, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War, says that good progress has 
been made in building fortifications both on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. He asks for 
two additional regiments of artillery for gar- 
rison duty and five additional regiments of 
infantry. He approves of the employment of 
army officers as Indian agents, and reports 
improvement of the tribes under their care. 
He recommends that the waters of Alaska be 
thoroughly examined by the naval forces, and 
that at least three military posts be estab- 
lished to support the civil authorities. 


The average citizen must often be puzzled 
to know how much of what is said in political 
campaigns is to be taken seriously and how 
much is hypocrisy. Henry George emphati- 
cally declared last week that if he should be 
elected mayor of New York he would use his 
utmost power to send Richard Croker to 
prison in punishment for his crimes. But 
when Mr. Croker heard of the death of Mr. 
George he said it was the greatest sorrow of 
his political life. Mr. Platt is to be credited 
with greater honesty. When the tidings came 
to him, he dismissed the reporter with, “I 
have really nothing to say.”’ 


Mark Hanna will not increase public respect 
for himself or the party which he represents 
by such talk as this: 


It doesn’t make any difference about per- 
sons or if the candidate don’t suit you exactly. 
The Republican organization must have the 
same discipline as we had in the regular army, 
when the boys in blue marched with their gal- 
lant leaders.. As chairman of the Republican 
national committee I have the right to com- 
mand, and you must stand by me in the dual 
position I now occupy. It doesn’t matter 
whether you like my personality or not. I 
have no patience with the man who bolts his 
party because he is not satisfied with the can- 
didate. 


The day for such a use of the party lash as 
this in this country has past. 
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LESSON FOR Nov. 14 
Paul’s Ministry in Rome 


DUNNING, 


Acts 28: 17-31 


BY REV. A. E. dD. Dz. 


This chapter closes the Biblical history of 
Paul. But it does not record the close of his 
life. It seems almost certain that he was 
after this time released from prison, visited 
the churches in Asia Minor and Greece, wrote 
his letters to Timothy and Titus, and was 
again arrested, taken to Rome and beheaded. 
Why are not these events to be found in the 
Bible? Perhaps because the book of Acts 
was written before they occurred. But, in 
any case, the book was not written to give 
biographies. It was written to show how the 
Holy Spirit guided the Christian Church in its 
infancy and growth. Paul and Peter and 
other apostles appear in the record only as 
they contribute important facts to this divine 
organization. ‘This lesson presents the prac- 
tical culmination of Paul’smission. The field 
in which the church was to work was claimed 
and potentially oceupied. The final contro- 
versy with the Jews was ended. The great 
outlines of the gospel as it was to be presented 
to the nations were determined. This lesson, 
closing the account of Paul’s mission, shows: 

1. Its territorial culmination. Rome was 
the chief stronghold which Paul sought to 
take in his conquest of the world for Christ. 
The burden of his thought had been, ‘‘ I must 
also see Rome.”’ The Holy Spirit had said to 
him, “So must thou bear witness also at 
Rome.’”’ He had written to Christians there 
of his crowning ambition, “always in my 
prayers making request if by any means now 
at length I may be prospered by the will of 
God to come unto you.’’ 

Rome was the center of the world. It ruled 
Europe westwaid to the Atlantic, Asia to the 
banks of the Euphrates and Africa to the des- 
erts of Sahara and Arabia. It had.oyer 120,- 
000,000 subjects, and was practically mistress 
of the world. When the Christian Church 
became established at Rome the initial steps 
were completed for the conquest of all nations 
by Jesus Christ. 

Long ago Rome ceased to be the world’s 
center, as the divine plan for the nations pro- 
gressed. ‘Though the Roman Catholic Church 
still clings to it as its center of Christianity, 
yet even for that church its power is waning. 
New movements call for some new center, 
from which influences may radiate to bring 


the nations anew to the knowledge of Christ. . 


The modern conception of the kingdom of 
God is to be understood for all peoples, while 
new inventions and new enterprise bring 
them closer together and make their spiritual 
unity not only possible but practical. Where 
will be the new center of the world’s life and 
power? Do not signs point significantly to 
our own land? In a little more than a single 
century it has risen from dependent colonies 
to rank among the foremost nations in wealth 
and population. Before another century shall 
close New York, Chicago, Denver, or some 
other American city, may be in a more real 
sense the world’s center than Rome ever was. 
Men of Paul’s consecration, intellectual power 
and spiritual insight may now be called for in 
our Sunday schools and colleges for a greater 
opportunity than Paul had. 

2. Its culmination with the Jews. The Jew- 
ish nation was so selfish that it fulfilled Christ’s 
words, ‘‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it.” 
The prophets proclaimed the fact, none so 
impressively as Isaiah. When the Jews re- 
jected Christ in Galilee, he applied to them 
Isaiah’s solemn words. They were again re- 
peated when Christ was rejected at Jerusa- 
lem. Once more at the close of New Testa- 
ment history Paul pronounced Isaiah’s ver- 
dict on the nation [vs. 26, 27]. 

Like his Master, Paul had been rejected at 
Jerusalem, and but for the protection of the 
Roman power he also would have been put to 
death there. Now, at Rome its@lf, he once 
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more gathered the Jews together and pro- 
claimed to them the gospel of the kingdom of 
God. He did it under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. They came at his invitation. 
They received kindly his statement that his 
imprisonment was for the sake of the nation 
whichhe and they loved [y. 20]. They had | 
not been prejudiced by reports against him | 
from the Jews of Jerusalem [y. 21]. They | 
listened patiently while he told them of the 
kingdom of God and proved that Jesus was | 
its founder, out of the law and the prophets. 

If they had then believed the gospel they | 
might in that new center have risen to be- | 
come the world’s leaders and benefactors. | 
Enough did believe it to show the genuineness | 
and power of the apostle’s preaching. But | 
the nation had repudiated their Messiah, and 
here in Rome its final doom was pronounced. | 
The Jews in Galilee had rejected Jesus for 
themselves. At Jerusalem they had done it 
formally for the nation, They had repeated | 
the act in every province where the gospel | 
had been preached, till at last in Rome Paul |! 
once more declared the sentence of their great- 
est prophet, which sealed their doom. 

It does not seem beyond explanation that the 
Jews rejected the gospel. To have accepted 
it would have been to uproot much which they 
held most precious. The Gentiles rejected 
Judaism on the authority of the same Scerip- 
tures by which the Jews defended it. The 
secret of their sin and national ruin was that 
they shut out the divine Spirit from their 
minds, while they clung blindly to the letter 
of their law and perished clinging to it. 

This people’s heart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, } 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. | 

Is not here a lesson not to be passed by un- | 
heeded? We also live in a time when long | 
established meanings attached to the Scrip- 
tures “are. challenged, not by enemies of the 
truth but by ‘Christian scholars with the 
spirit of Paul. Their conclusions are not to 
be carelessly accepted. But we must not for- 
get the fate of the Jews who rejected without 
examining Paul’s interpretations of ‘their | 
Seriptures. New life, new organizations, new | 
knowledge of truth claim the attention of 
earnest followers of Christ, and no one with- 
out an open mind and an ear attentive to the | 
voice of the Holy Spirit can find in the Serip- 
tures the truth that is revealed for today. 

3. Its culmination with the Gentiles. Nearly | 
sixteen years before this, at Antioch in Pisidia, | 
Paul had declared to the Jews that because | 


they thrust from them the word of God and fm 


judged themselves unworthy of eternal life, | 
‘*Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.”” That was a 
great turning point in the history of Chris- 
tianity. It meant that in Christ’s kingdom 
equal rights were to be offered to all nations. 
Yet Paul could not give up the idea that to be | 
a Jew gave one a superior claim on God. 
Years after that he wrote that the gospel was 
the power of salvation to the Jew first and 
also to the Gentile. But now at Rome he de- 
clares that the Jews will not hear, and that 
the salvation of God is sent to the Gentiles, 
who will hear it [v. 28]. Here is the end of 
Judaism, so far as Christianity is concerned. | 
The new religion separated itself completely 
from the old out of which it had sprung. And 
here appropriately the book of the Acts closes, 
leaving Paul at Rome “preaching the king- 
dom of God and teaching the things which | 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 7-13. A Peculiar People. Deut. 
14: 2; Titus 2: 11-14; 2 Cor. 6: 14-18; 7: 1; 
John 15: 16-21. 

In what does this separation consist? How Is it 
shown in daily life? What is its-effect as testimony 
on the world? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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We know Cleveland’s 
is the best baking pow- 


der made. 


We know if you once 


try it you will use it 


right along. 
That is why we give 
the following 


Guarantee. 


Grocers are authorized to give 
back Nie money if you do not 
find Cleveland’s the best baking 
powder you have ever used. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N.Y. 
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There’s a way to ma‘se it lasting, although 
frequent use necessitates frequent polishing, 
The brightest wheels are made so by 
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It never wears, it never scratches, that’s 
why the brilliancy is lasting. Two or three 
applications of Electro-Silicon to a piece of 
chamois and you have an always-ready 
polisher for your tool bag. 
Send us your address and we'll send 
you enough for a month’s polishing 
without cost. Grocers sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 
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occasion if used as a flavoring in the 
Turkey Dressing—this celebrated product 
has been on the market for about 30 years 
and is strongly endorsed by all who use it. 
ALL GROCERS AND MARKETMEN SELL IT, 
Prepared only by THE WM. G. BELL CO., Boston 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & Co. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chim 
of Copper and Tin. Aadvess rs ™y 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Massa. 
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For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
_ address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 
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LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 
PRACTICAL IDEALISM 

The list of works on metaphysics and phi- 
losophy is so extensive that every new one 
must demonstrate its excellence in a conspicu- 
ous degree if it is to receive special favor. In 
spite of the fact that every author is able to 
take advantage of what his predecessors have 
accomplished, the parallel fact that they have 
established so high a standard compels him to 
do even better work than theirs, if he would 
make his book what he wishes. Of course 
not every work attains so high an ideal, but 
whoever reads this volume by President Hyde 
of Bowdoin College will concede readily that 
it deserves the highest commendation. Cer- 
tainly we recall no other treatise upon its 
topic which we consider its equal. It is ex- 
ceedingly concise and compact. It is closely 
logical. It is characteristically candid and 
large-minded. It outlines its subject with adue 
sense of proportion and with a proper concen- 
tration of attention upon essential points, and 
its interest increases to the climax. Its 
style is unusually lucid and intelligible. 
If there be anywhere an obscure sentence 
we have failed to notice it. That this clear- 
ness always ought to characterize such a 
work is plain. That it often is lacking 
is equally certain. He is adroit in illus- 
tration, using facts of common life with 
great skill. In this respect, as in others, 
the book meets the need of the ordinary 
student. Whether the work be used as a 
text-book for study and instruction, or by 
the specialist in his own study, it will 
answer its purpose admirably. 

Its two main divisions diseuss the Natural 
World and the Spiritual World, réspectively. 
Under the former head are considered the 
World of Sense-Perception, the World of 
Association, the World of Science and the 
World of Art; under the second head, the 
World of Persons, the World of Insti- 
tutions, the World of Morality, and the 
World of Religion. The author has mastered 
the processes and inferences of the great 
Jeaders of philosophic thought, and com- 
pares, analyzes and draws conclusions with 
a firm touch and a keen sense of fitness. 
In a few phrases he shows the defects of 
some of their positions, but also points out 
the real services which they have rendered 
to the common knowledge of philosophic 
truth. Sometimes he controverts commonly 
accepted theories, but one seldom fails to 
approve his course. For example, his ex- 
position of realism in art is a masterpiece 
of brief and wholesome plain-dealing. It 
would do good if it were printed and 
widely circulated as a tract. It is the con- 
demnation by a manly spirit of the corrupt 
taint which degrades so much of our modern 
art and literature and which brazenly justifies 
itself as the only true art. 

As the author passes from the natural to the 
spiritual world in his discussions, it is ob- 
servable that he considers the fall of man as 
a stage in the process of evolution. Appar- 
ently he accepts the doctrine of the fall, but 
hardly in the traditional sense. We are not 
quite clear that upon this point he establishes 
his position successfully, and we do not relish 
his language about the historicity of the birth 
of Jesus in the Gospel of the Infancy. But 
his condemnation of social schemes ‘“‘ which 
try to jump over the family to the commu- 
nity’? deserves hearty indorsement. His rec- 
ommendations in regard to public schools de- 
serve careful heed. There is solid sense in his 
warning that the sportive method of teaching, 
which sometimes characterizes the kindergar- 
ten, gives the children that which is childish 
under the idea that it is in itself valuable, thus 
making ridiculous not only itself, but also all 
that is serious. It is the exaggeration of a 
virtue against which he protests, but there is 
too much force in his language, which we 
quote: 
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In the tendency, so prevalent in home and 
kindergarten alike, to become the companion 
and playmate of the child, rather than his 
guide and ruler, the modern parent and teacher 
are in danger of losing those deeper influences 
whieh come through reverence, admiration 
and aspiration. It is not by becoming child- 
like that we shall win children to true man- 
hood [p. 182}. 


There is also great weight in his criticism 
upon the conduct of many of our lower schools. 
To teach people to read, write, parse and cal- 
culate elementary problems in arithmetic is 
of little value. The instrument too often is 
given without the substance. As he says, 
again: 


The knife and fork without the food pro- 
voke to suicide. ... Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, with no sound science to feed 
upon; no manual training to apply them to; 
no hard problems of history or civil govern- 
ment to grapple with ; no difficulties of foreign 
language to conquer; no ideals of great litera- 
ture to cherish and delight in, are very dan- 
gerous implements to have lying about loose 
in a democratic society. The public school 


’ 


‘“ JACK MEETS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE’ 
Titustration (reduced) from A Hero in Homesnun 


must do either less or more, if it is to be a real 
educator of youth, an effective supporter of 
the state [p. 184]. 

Manual training he regards as exceedingly 
valuable, and he recommends what he is not 
alone in believing equally important, “‘ flexi- 
ble programs, with frequent irregular promo- 
tions and with examinations which test the 
power to do intellectual work rather than 
capacity to remember information.” It is a 
mistake to try to make boys and girls alike. 
It is wisest to develop individuality. Exam- 
ination should not be a test of power to dis- 
gorge the crude materials which the student 
has recently crammed, but of his power to 
apply the principles which he has gradually 
assimilated to the problems with which they 
are concerned. He speaks emphatically at 
times, and once in a while too much so. Many 
will dispute his declaration, for instance, that 
to vote on the tariff simply with a view to the 
effect the tariff will have on one’s private 
business or. the profit of the class to which 
one belongs is shameful and traitorous. But 
cool reflection may justify him before their 
minds, in the essence if not in the form of his 
words. 

Had. we space we should be glad to quote 
repeatedly and at considerable length from 
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the book. Its explanation of the superiority 
of religion over morality is one of the best 
passages. The whole discussion leads up to 
the recognition and enforcement of the duty 
of obedience to God, and Jesus Christ is ex- 
alted and his teaching commended. There is 
nothing sectarian in its pages, nor anything to 
which a Christian, no matter what his denom- 
inational affiliations, ought to object. The 
purpose which is kept in view throughout, and 
which is successfully accomplished, is to show 
that a sound philosophy leads up to and cul- 
minates in genuine Christianity, and the dem- 
onstration is so conceived and executed that 
we do not see how a logical and candid mind 
can fail to acquiesce in its-conclusions. We 
heartily commend the volume, not only to the 
educational public, but to all that larger body 
of readers who are interested in such discus- 
sions. [Macmillan Co. $1.50.] 


A HERO IN HOMESPUN 


More than one Congregational minister 
within recent years has turned novelist, and 
now Dr. W. E. Barton, of the Shawmut Church 
in thisZcity, has written a story, and a good 

one, entitled as above. Its scene is East 

Tennessee for the most part, and the actors 

in its vivid drama belong to the “‘ mountain 

whites,” so often brought to mind of late 
in connection with the work of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. The time is 
that of the War of the Rebellion, and the 
book isa history as truly as anovel. This 
in fact is its chief defect. The author has 
not always been quite clear which he was 
writing, and portions are too largely mere 
records of public events for a novel, while 
other portions are too clearly controlled 

by the true novelist’s aim and spirit for a 

history. 

But this is not a serious defect. No 
reader can fail to yield to the charm of the 
pathetic, thrilling, and at times tragic, 
story of the character and life and suffer- 
ings of the people described. They were 
between two fires, overrun by both armies, 
subjected to cruel perplexities, disappoint- 
ments and trials, and in the main were 
nobly loyal to the Union and to freedom. 
The simplicity, sturdiness and inherent 
dignity of their nature—in spite of their 
ignorance and credulity—their general fi- 
delity to high ideals and their shrewdness 
and adroitness in making the best of their 
hard conditions, are finely portrayed. The 
reader’s respect for them increases steadily, 
in spite of their shortcomings. 5 

Dr. Barton has exhibited here no small 

_ Skill in authorship. He is conspicuously 
just in weighing both motives and actions, 
whether of Confederates or Union men. 

-His own intense sympathy with the North- 
ern cause is evident, but nowhere does he fail 
to recognize that good and brave men were on 
the other sidealso. As a historical picture his 
book is the only one relating to its special the- 
ater of action which we have seen, and few of 
the many other stories about the wartime equal 
it in self-consistency of personal characteri- 
zation, in its swift, stirring movement, or in its 
striking, and often brilliant, pictures of par- 
ticular scenes or events. It is a capital book, 
and cannot fail of a large and lasting popu- 
larity. It has a few faithful and spirited 
illustrations, by Dan Beard, one of which we 
reproduce herewith. [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
$1.50.] 

RELIGIOUS 

The Greater Gospel [Eaton & Mains. 50 
cents], by J. M. Bamford, uses the form of a 
story or sketch to set forth the author’s idea 
of what religion really is. It is short and 
pithy, pointed and practical, and rich in a 
spirit of tender sympathy and hopefulness. 
It does not undertake to offer much in the way 
of theology, but it expresses the spirit which 
should make all religion respected and be- 
loved.—Prof. A. R. Wells is the author of 
Sunday School Success [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.25], a book of practical methods for Sunday 
school teachers. It is the fruit of ample ex- 
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perience and observation. It wastes no time 
or effort in making its points and is as com- 
prehensive as it is clear and forcible. It is 
diversified and interesting and it keeps ever 
in view the great object of all Sunday school 
endeavor. It deserves to be studied as well 
as read, and he must be indeed an expert 
teacher who can escape gaining from it sug- 
gestions of importance. 

A number of choice extracts from the Scrip- 
tures have been gathered in a supplementary 
volume to the series known as the Modern 
Readers’ Bible. It is called Select Master- 
pieces of Biblical Literature [Macmillan Co. 
50 cents], and has been edited by the editor of 
the series, Prof. R. G. Moulton. It embodies 
such passages as the account of Joseph and 
his brethren, the witness of Balaam to Israel, 
the oration of Moses at the rehearsal of the 
blessings and the curses, the song of Moses 
and Miriam, ete. It is printed and bound in 
the style familiar to those who have kept the 
run of the series, and it might be used effect- 
ively as a reading-book in schools, although it 
contains only a small portion of the material 
which such reading-books made up from the 
Bible should contain.—Rev. G. W. Clark, 
D. D., the author of a Harmony of the Acts of 
the Apostles {American Baptist Publication 
Society. $1.25], which appeared about thirteen 
years ago, has prepared a second and revised 
edition. The principal changes have been a 
few additions. A chronological arrangement 
of the epistles and Revelation has been ap- 
pended for reading and study in connection 
with the Acts. The volume is scholarly in 
substance and convenient in form and ranks 
among serviceable aids to Biblical study.— 
Illustrative Notes [Eaton & Mains. $1.25], by 
J. L. Hurlbut and R. R. Doherty, contains the 
volume for 1898 of original and selected com- 
ments, illustrations, notes, references, etc., 
which these authors are accustomed to issue 
annually as an aid to the comprehension of 
the International Sunday School Lessons for 
the year. Itresembles its predecessors closely 
and contains much material of general interest 
and availability.——Arnold’s Practical Sun- 
day Schoot Commentary [F. H. Revell Co. 
50 cents] is by Mrs. T. B. Arnold and several 
associates, and it also covers the International 
Sunday School Lessons for next year in a com- 
~ mendably serviceable fashion. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have brought 
out a tasteful little book of meditations and 
suggestions in prose or verse ealled Bright 
dhreads [75 cents], by Julia H. Johnston. 
Many of the contents have appeared in one or 
another religious paper. They are morally 
and spiritually stimulating, some of them are 
devotional, all of them are pleasant and the 
book is well suited to the time of private med- 
itation and prayer.— Plain Living and High 
Thinking [W. B, Ketcham. 50 cents] is a New 
Year’s homily by Dr. T. T. Munger. If it 
-was intended for the present year it is rather 
late; if for the year to come it is rather early, 
but, late or early, it is a manly and impressive 
utterance in harmony with Christianity and 
embodying profound worldly wisdom. 

STORIES 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have brought 
out a very handsome new edition of Miss 
Anna Fuller’s popular book, Pratt Portraits 
[$2.00], sketched in a New England suburb. 
The volume is too well known to need lengthy 
description. We need only remind our rsad- 
ers of its graphic and picturesque character- 
izations, its successful and charming repro- 
ductions of the spirit and atmosphere of a 
New England community, and of the blended 
humor and seriousness which control its de- 
lineations. This edition, which George Stone 
has illustrated with deft skill, will make a 
charming holiday gift.——-The Way of Fire 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], by Helen Black- 
mar Maxwell, deals with a domestic experi- 
ence—we had almost said tragedy—in India. 
It is a graceful and spirited story and it cen- 
ters about the question of the social recogni- 
tion of the Eurasians, who are helf English 
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and half Indian, and who socially, alas, illus- 
trate afresh the old proverb, ‘‘ Between two 
stools one comes to the ground.” All turns 
out well and there is both pathos and real 
power in the author’s analyses of character 
and descriptions of occurrences. 

We suppose that such a book as The Tor- 
mentor (Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50], by 
Benjamin Swift, can be depended upon to 
have a certain sale, and it cannot be denied 
that the author has shown in its composition 
remarkable ability of a certain kind. Buta 
more unwholesome, offensive, disgusting story 
we have rarely read.—No one could have 
written A Dog of Constantinople [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50] without understanding dog na- 
ture. The effort to clothe the wretched Con- 
stantinople eur with the excellences which 
transfigured Shadow and gave to his demise 
such pathos also required a vivid imagination. 
The dog divides interest with the charming 
Greek girl who is the heroine, and both live in 
the midst of surroundings strange to the great 
majority of English readers, but the author, 
Izora C. Chandler, is evidently familiar with 
the life of the wonderful Oriental city, both 
outside of and within some of its homes. 

Mr. C. F. Lummis is well known as a writer 
of magazine articles dealing with life in New 
Mexico, of which region and its antiquities he 
has been a careful student. The King of the 
Bronchos and Other Stories es New Mexico 
{Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1.25] contains 
more than a dozen of his aoe ne which 
are vivid with local coloring and possess both 
force and grace from the point of view of the 
literary critic. They perpetuate in some in- 
stances passing conditions which deserve to 
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JUVENILE 


Rudyard Kipling’s latest, Captains Cour- 
ageous [Century Co. $1.50], a story-of the 
Grand Banks, hardly needs an introduction 
to our readers, because it has-attracted so 
much attention while coming out in McClure’s 
Magazine and has been talked about so much 
as its publication in volume form drew near. 
It is a thoroughly studied, graphically written 
and remarkably faithful account of the life on 
a Gloucester fishing schooner on the Grand 
Banks, and it already has done much to ex- 
tend the reputation of the famous author. It 
is especially significant as illustrating his re- 
markable power of mastering, down to its 
smallest details, a subject with which he had 
previously had no acquaintance whatever, 
and in such a way as to delight and instruct 
the world by his accounts of it. This is a 
great book for boys and will long retain its 
popularity. 

One or two passages in Joel Chandler Har- 
ris’s Aaron in the Wildwood (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $2.00] cause one to suspect that it 
is a reproduction, but we never have seen it 
before, and in any case it is a delightful book. 
One hero is a little crippled lad of lovely char- 
acter, and another is a runaway slave who is 
a general benefactor. The animals and wild 
creatures, are personified in a measure, and 
the great swamp itself is skillfully portrayed 
as having life. The blending of the real and 
the unreal is very delicate and effective, and 
the book is one in which old and young will 
perceive a profound charm. The illustrations 
are not up to the level of the text, although 
some of them are far better than others.—— 
The King of the Park [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25] is another volume by Miss Marshal] 
Saunders. The result of its publication un- 
doubtedly will be a daily procession of boys 
and girls to the Back Bay Fens, in this city, 
to see the cats. Although largely a plea for 
humanity to cats and other animals in the 
guise of a story, it is more of a character study 
than either of the author’s earlier books, and 
from either point of view it deserves high 
praise. Her conception of the little French 
lad is not only original and picturesque but it 
is worked out with remarkable skill. It is a 
very difficult character to portray with self- 
consistency, but the author has succeeded 
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finely. The minor characters, the good police 
sergeant and his wife, also are well drawn, 
and the book is touching in its simplicity. It 
is a superior piece of work. The children will 
read it with shining eyes. 

The Naval Cadet (Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] is a new and lively story by Dr. Gordon 
Stables of the royal navy. He always writes 
a spirited book and one inculeating whole- 
some manliness. The literary quality is not 
quite so high here as it might be, but we have 
no hesitation in commending his productions 
because they are thoroughly high toned and 
thoroughly entertaining, besides imparting 
considerable information worth having. ——A 
March on London (Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] is G. A. Henty’s latest. It is a history 
of Wat Tyler’s famous insurrection in Eng- 
land in the reign of Richard Il. It is a suc- 
cessful historical study and a vigorous narra- 
tive. The only adverse criticism which we 
have to offer is that the slaughter of so many 
men by seventeen-year-old boys strikes the 
modern reader as at once needless and ludi- 
crous.—Derick [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50}, 
another story by the somewhat prolifie author, 
Barbara Yechton, illustrates well her familiar 
characteristics—a good understanding of boys 
and girls, a sympathetic power of deseribing 
their actions and feelings, ability to express 
her conceptions in bright and interesting lan- 
guage, and considerable skill in leaving the 
reader desirous of more. The book is taste- 
fully bound and illustrated prettily. 

Nan in the City [Roberts Bros. $1.25) is a 
story for girls of perhaps fourteen to sixteen. 
It is from the pen of Myra S. Hamlin, is a 
sequel to Nan at Camp Chicopee, and describes 
Nan’s winter with certain girl friends. It is 
a capital combination of good sense and fun 
arranged temyftingly to catch the juvenile at- 
tention.— Rollo at Work and Rollo at Play 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each 95 cents] remind 
us of a childhood too long past, and lead us to 
wonder whether boys and girls of the present 
can be‘induced to read and reread these Rollo 
books with the devotion which we and our 
contemporaries used to bestow upon them. 
That they convey sound information and ex- 
alt a high quality of morals is undeniable. 
Whether they are equally well adapted to 
hold the attention of the modern boy and girl 
we are not so sure. Yet, as we turn over 
their pages, something of the old attraction of 
Rollo’s interest in acquiring useful informa- 
tion and of the oracular gravity with which 
Jonas imparts it is experienced, and we can- 
not but believe that the bait, old though it be, 
still will serve to catch fish. 

The True Story of U. 8S. Grant, the Ameri- 
can Soldier [Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50) has 
been told afresh by Mr. E. 8. Brooks, told 
truthfully, told with spirit and enthusiasm, 
told clearly and impressively, and told in pic- 
tures as well as in words. Thus told it is eer- 
tain to be acceptable. 


POETRY 


A dozen or fifteen of Bliss Carman’s poems, 
none of them long, are gathered in Ballads of 
Lost Haven (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00). 
It is suitably called, also, a Book of the Sea, 
for the sights and sounds, the winds and tides 
and the denizens, real or fanciful, of the sea 
have been the poet’s inspiration, and his con- 
ceptions have found utterance in nervous and 
striking verse, often picturesque, sometimes 
almost weird, always enticing to the ear and 
mind. Only a true poet could have written it. 
——The Victory of Defeat and Other Poems 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. London] is by 
William Hall, and is inspired chiefly by He- 
brew themes. The author’s conceptions are 
superior to his power of execution. He offers 
the reader some fine thoughts and his book is 
in sympathy with an earnest devotional spirit, 
but as poetry it can only be praised moder- 
ately. 

Prof. F. T. Palgrave is the compiler of the 
second series of the publication known as 
The Golden Treasury (Macmillan Co. 1. 
gathered from the best songs and lyric 08 
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in the English language. Selections have 
been made from nearly forty sources, includ- 
ing some of the less famous yet thoroughly 
meritorious English poets, and these, by the 
way, are all English in distinction from Amer- 
ican; for instance, Arthur Hugh Clough, Sid- 
ney Dobell, Lord Houghton, Gerald Massey, 
Arthur O’Shaugnessey, Coventry Patmore 
and others aredrawn upon. The type of the 
book strikes us as rather small, although it is 
very clear. In other respects it is handsomely 
issued and must be ranked with the best class 
of such books. 

A tasteful and agreeable little book in prose 
and verse, compiled by Volney Streamer, is 
Voices of Doubt and Trust [Brentano’s. $1.25]. 
Its contents deal chiefly with the intellectual 
and spiritual life, and it is evidently intended 
for those who cultivate the habit of medita- 
tion in a considerable degree. There is a cer- 
tain order in the themes of the selections and 
the book is more than ordinarily stimulating. 
Among: the authors of its selections are Mat- 
thew Arnold, Phillips Brooks, Browning, Em- 
ily Dickinson, Emerson, Holmes, Robert G. 
Ingersoll, Rudyard Kipling, John Morley, 
Minot J. Savage, Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Walt Whitman. It will be observed that this 
is a miscellaneous company and the book of- 
fers a variety, therefore, not only in respect to 
subjects but also to points of view, which 
affords additional interest. Although there 
are some prose selections in the book, it con- 
sists so predominantly of poetry that we in- 
elude it under this head. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prof. Arlo Bates delivered a course of lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute in this city 
two years ago. They have been revised and 
to some extent rewritten, although without 
essential changes, and now are reproduced in 
a volume, Talks on the Study of Literature 
{Houghton, Mitfin & Co. $1.50). The author 
is a thorough and conscientious thinker of 
more than ordinary independence and frank- 
ness, and possessed of rare literary sympathy 
and taste. Experience as an instructor has 
trained him also to clear and vigorous ex- 
pression, and his volume deserves the more 
prompt and interested attention because of 
the direct and telling manner in which its 
suggestions are offered. His opinions may or 
may not be approved, as in the case of what 
he says about the short story, for example. 
But his opinion always is of interest, and one 
finds one’s self estimating its weight with 
more than common zest. He has avoided the 
error of trying to say too much, and we feel 
confident that the permanent rank of the book 
will be among the most authoritative. 

Prof. Lorenzo Sears, in his volume on The 
Occasional Address [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25], has been actuated by the demand upon 
every man of public importance, not to add 
many others, for an occasional utterance, 
brief or elaborate, in public on some anniver- 
sary occasion, or a political address, or only a 
response to a toast after dinner. Common as 
the impression is that all Americans are able 
to make a speech at short notice, there are 
very few in this country or any other where 
public speaking is common who would not be 
the better for some of the suggestions of this 


~book. Of course it contains little which has 


not been said before, but it is so well suited to 
its object and it outlines and develops its sub- 


_ ject with so much aptness and suggestiveness 


that it will be regarded as successful. 

One of the daintiest of the holiday issues of 
the year thus far has just been issued by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. It is called 
Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast. 
The illustrations are by Edmund H. Garrett, 
and, although his authorship of the text is 
nowhere definitely stated, it is: occasionally 
implied that he is responsible for the whole 
book. At any rate it is written with a grace- 
ful facility on a par with the delicate skill of 
the lifelikeness of its numerous illustrations. 
It describes a bicyele trip in the Cape Ann 
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region, and the charms of that famous part of 
the country, alike natural and historical, are 
set forth appreciatively, and the pictures re- 
produce many of them with unusual success. 
In every way the book is delightful. 


NOTES 


—— Dr. J. A. Coles, of Newark, N. J., is to 
give the Free Public Library in that city a 
life-size bronze bust of Houdin’s George Wash- 
ington. 

— Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar was writ- 
ten in the poet’s eighty-first year. He said of 
it, ““It came in a moment.’ He requested 
just before his death that it be put at the end 
of every edition of his poems. 


— The late George M.*Pullman gave $100,- 
000 to the Art Museum in Jackson Park, Chi- 
cago, and presented the city with a bronze 
group of statuary. He also gave thousands of 
books to the public library in the city of Pull- 
man which he founded. 


—— Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch recently offered 
a prize of a guinea to any one who should 
guess the author believed by him to have writ- 
ten the-best English prose. Andrew Lang 
was in his mind and nine persons agreed with 
him. Ruskin had eleven votes, Stevenson 
twelve, Thomas Hardy thirteen and Walter 
Pater thirty-one. 


——'The bills of payment of the crews who 
discovered America with Columbus have come 
to light in the Spanish archives. Columbus 
himself, the admiral, received 1,600 franes a 
year, the captains of the three large caravels 
had 960 frances, and the sailors from 120 to 144 
francs, according to their grades. 


—— The separation of the Copyright Bureau 
from the Congressional Library proper at 
Washington has produced good results. About 
60,000 copyrights are issued annually. ‘The 
Bureau desires that payment of copyright fees 
be made by draft, money order or currency 
sent by registered letter. Personal checks 
make trouble as the United States Treasury, 
where deposits of fees have to be made, will 
not accept private checks. 


—— It seems to be true that the oldest copies 
of Shakespeare’s plays—the so-called quartos 
—were printed from stenographic notes taken 
in the theater. The old English shorthand 
systems then in vogue were so defective that 
many of the unintelligibilities of the text 
doubtless are due to them. Credit for point- 
ing out this fact is due to Dr. Edouard Engel, 
who suggested its possibility, and to Kurt 
Dewischeit who has written a series of arti- 
cles to demonstrate it. 


— German booksellers dispose of many 
volumes by post, which gives the book trade 
in that country a great advantage. The busi- 
ness is conducted thus: 


I is the custom in Germany for booksellers 
to circulate among the public postal cards of 
special design, which, being inscribed with 
the name and address of a would-be pur- 
chaser, and with the title of a work, may be 
mailed for the modest sum of about half a 
cent. The bookseller upon receipt of this 
card consigns the book required to the postal 
authorities, who, for a very small amount, de- 
liver the book, receive its price from the pur- 
chaser and forward the money to the book- 
seller. It is said that for the sum of about 
two and one-half cents an ordinary volume 
may be sent from one end of Germany to the 
other. 
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D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. By Will 8S. Mon- 
roe. pp. 202. $2.00. 
Eaton & Mains. 
THE CHRIST BROTHERHOOD. 
D.D. pp. 323. $1.20. 


Henry Frowde. 


New York. 
By L. A. Banks, 


New York. 


THE Hoty BIBLE. §.S8. Teacher’s Edition. $9.50. 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
A COLONIAL WITCH. By Frank 8. Child. pp. 307. 


$1.25. 
W. B. Ketcham. New York. 
THE RELATIONS OF ART AND MORALITY. 
Washington Gladden. pp. 81. 50 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE PINK Farry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
pp. 360. $2.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls. New York. | 
THe Epic or PAuL. By William C. Wilkinson. 
pp. 722. $1.50. 
John Wiley & Sons. New York. 
THE EMPHASIZED NEW TESTAMENT. 
by J. B. Rotherham. pp. 272. $2.00. 
Belford, Middlebrook & Co. New York. 
JOHN L. STODDARD’s LECTURES. Vol. I. 
336. 


By 


Arranged 


pp. 


James Pott & Co. New York. 
OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Auguste Sabatier. pp. 348. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
THE PRIDE OF THE MERCERS. By C. C. DeLeon. 


pp. 368. $1.25. : 
A DAMSEL ERRANT. By Amélie Rives. pp. 211. 
75 cents. 


H. S. Stone & Co. Chicago. 


Eat Norv Tuy HeAR?T. By Julien Gordon. pp. 
319, $1.25. 

WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry James. pp. 470. 
$1.50. 


HArPInEss. By Horace Fletcher. pp. 251. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS 


W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 
SunDAY SCHOOL PICTURES. Issued quarterly. 
35 cents. 
Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 


KARMA. By Paul Carus. 
Turnbull & Spears. Edinburgh. 
WHAT DOES CONGREGATIONALISM STAND FOR? 
By D. W. Simon, D. D. pp. 20. 
Little, Brown, & Co. 
How to KNOW THE SHORE BirpDs. By C. B. Cory. 


pp. 89. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 
by A. S. Twombly. pp. 81. 30 cents. 
Arizona Advancement Co. Tucson. 
TREASURE LAND. pp. 160. 75 cents. 
Massachusetts Prison Association. 
CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 
John Youngjohn. Somerville. 
BirDs’ Nests. By Rev. W. J. Day. 


MAGAZINES 


Boston. 


Edited 


Boston. 


November. QuIVER.—FRANK LESLIE’S.—ATLAN- 
TIC.—WHAT TO EAT.— NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 
FORTNIGHTLY.—ST. NICHOLAS.—POET LORE.— 
PALL MALL.—ECONOMICS.—SCRIBNER’S, 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BASS—BARRY—In Wollaston, Oct. 27, by Rev. Rufus 
B. Tobey, assisted by Rev. Samuel Colcord of New 
York, brother of the bride, George Henry Bass of 
Wilton, Me., and Mrs. Mary Ella Barry of Wollaston. 


STAPLETON—SALMOND—In New York city, ae % 


by Kev. Dr. C. C. Creegan, assisted by Rev. F. 
Richards, Rey. Robert 8. Stapleton of Chicago and 
Ida M. Salmond of New York. Both Mr. and Mrs. 


Stapleton are under appointment from the American 
Board for service in Turkey. 


"i Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words lo a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


ALDEN ae Belchertown, Oct. 21, Sarah C. Alden, aged 

74 yrs. 

DOLE—In Fitchburg, Oct. 25, Elvira M. Clark, widow of 
Stephen W. Dole, aged 76 yrs., 8 mos. 

FLELD—In Belfast, Me., Oct. 1, Bohan Prentiss Field, 
for more than thirty years deacon of the North 
Church. 

HOWE-In Enfield, Mrs. Martha T,, widow of George 
W. Howe, of Osceola, Io,, aged 67 yrs. ‘“ He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” 

PALMER —In Saratoga, Cal., Oct. 9, Rev. Asa B. Palmer, 
aged 67 yrs. He became acting pastor at South 
Weare, N. H., in 1875, and was ordained as an eyan- 
gelist in 1876. Going to California in 1878, he held 

astorates at Saratoga, Reno, Ney., San Juan and 
Sequel. 

SPAULDING—In Groton, Oct. 15, Abel Spaulding, aged 

94 yrs., 10 mos., 25 dys. 


REV. CHARLES H. BULLARD, 


The son_of Luther and Hannah Dudley Bullard, was 
born in Uxbridge, Mass., Feb. 13, 1820. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1847, and from the Yale 
Divinity School in 1851. Called immediately to the 
Second Congregational Church in Rockville, he was or- 
dained its pastor in 1853, and served it most rites gd 
until ill-health obliged him to resign in 1857. e re- 
moved his family to Hartford, Ct., and was for ten 
years district secretary of the American Tract Society 
of Boston, and later second home missionary of the 
Connecticut Home Missionary Society. In 1872 he be- 
came ‘district secretary for Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts of the American Tract Society of New 
York, the interests of which society he has served with 
loyal devotion for the last twenty-five years. This work 
brought him into a wide and highly-prized acquaintance 
with the (ongregational ministers of this section. 

Mr. Bullard was an earnest, able speaker, believing 
implicitly in the gospel he preached. A ay rich, 
sympathetic voice added to the effectiveness of his 
words. 

Though handicapped from early manhood by delicate 
health, he met each crisis of life with indomitable 
courage. His inherited Puritan conscience held him 
unswervingly to his ideal of right, yet while exacting of 
himself he was charitable in ete ek the motives 
of his fellowmen. Sensitive and distrustful of his own 
ability, he was quick to discern worth in others, and 
generous in his recognition of it. 

Pure in thought as a child, keenly sympathetic and 
tender, generous to the full extent of his means, with a 
faith in God which was the mainspring of his life and 
the inspiration of his friends, his character was still fur- 
ther cee in the graces of the spirit by weeks of keen- 
est suf ee patiently and sweetly borne, until, on Oct. 
15, the welcome message came, ‘*‘ Enter thou into the 
Joy of thy Lord.” 

fr. Bullard leaves a son and two daughters. His wife 
—Susan Augusta Spencer—to whom he was married in 
1852, passed before him to the heavenly home a little 
more than a year ago. 


THOMAS DOANE 


The earthly career of a noble man was ended when 
Thomas Doane passed away at West Townshend, Vt., 
Oct. 22. Although seventy-six years of age, his sturd 
frame gave promise of a still longer life, but an insidl- 
ous heart trouble caused his death, an event for which 
he was fully prepared, haying set in order all his 
earthly affairs and made his heart ready for the sudden 
summons. Eminent in his profession of civil engineer- 
ing, as inventor, railroad expert and builder, he was 
known in New England and throughout the continent. 

It is, however, of the man and the Christian that we 
would especially speak. Born of good old stock in 
Orleans on Cape Cod, he ripened ‘not in stature alone 
but in his soul as his years increased. A man of strong 
will and mighty purposes he was fitted to command, 
and naturally those about him, whether under his au- 
thority or his peers, looked to him for leadership. His 
energy and courageous spirit no difficulty daunted, and 
with a conscience as true as his nerve was firm he 
heeded nothing but duty and his Master’s word. 

He was too conscientious to build his iron roads 
merely to traverse space in the quickest time, and 
would resign his place rather than oe life by im- 
perfect construction. The work he did must be good 
work or none, His bridges must stand for ages, and his 
far-sighted skill must build for perpetuity. 

He saw the need of Christian education in a new ter- 
ritory. Therefore, when his keen eye ran perfect grades 
for locomotives in Nebraska, his unerring vision marked 
the perfect site for a school of learning, with Doane 
College at Crete, Neb., as the result. To this successful 
seat of classic study he gave thought, labor and money, 
making many sacrifices for its welfare, in which his 
family shared. It is his monument, and though named 
by others for the founder it stands for the shrewd, 
benevolent thought of New England for its children in 
the West. 

The Winthrop Chureh of Charlestown, of which Mr. 
Doane was a senior deacon for on years, owes much 
also to his ability and beneficence, T 
well as the structural solidity of the church, was his con- 
stant study and he never spared himself in contributing 


to the upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom wherever he | 


found himself placed in the providence of God. 

With all the rugged strength of his spirit, in business 
and in various enterprises, Mr. Doane combined the ten- 
derness of a soul sensitive to all the delicate qualities in 
domestic life. As husband and father and [friend his 
pospisality was open and profuse. He made the old 
home In Charlestown, where lived Oliver Holden who 
wrote Coronation, a place which children, clergymen 
and many people of note came to with pleasure and left 
with regret. 

But now his marked figure, conspicuous iu any group, 
will be sadly missed. Men will ask themselves why they 
seem to feel his absence, and the answer will be because 
he made himself felt wherever he was and commanded 
the respect and attention of all, while those whom his 
ready aid has so often quietly succored will look in vain 
for his kindly word and helping hand, 

He was connected, as president, with the branch of the 
Associated Charities in Charlestown, and with many 
other benevolent institutions, Of the New England His- 
torical andl Genealogical Society and the Society of Civil 
Kugineers he was a valued member. It ay be sald of 
ae was sald by the poet Milnes concerning the men 
of ola: 

Great thoughts, great feelings cape to them, 
Like Instincts, nkawares, 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Forefathers’ Day Service 


= The congregation will please observe carefully the directions print 
n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


(i At close of organ prelude congregation will rise and remain standing till close of first hymn.) 
DOXOLOGY. 


RESPONSIVE READING. ps. 90. 
MrntsTErR.— Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 


PropLe.—Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. ' 
Thou turnest man to destruction ; and sayest, Return, ye children of men. 


For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night. 


HYTIN. 


- 


(> Congregation sing, still standing.) 


Father supreme of heaven and earth, 
Creative Source of all! 


Sung at the Albany celebration of 22 December, 1820. 


PRAYER. (By the minister.) [j&> Congregation seated and bowing down.) 
RESPONSIVE READING. ps. 1s. 
singing of the first stanza of the ode.) 
MrinistTEer.—As for God, his way is perfect: 
The word of the Lord is tried; : 
PropLEe.—He is a shield unto all them that trust in him. 


For who is God, save the Lord ? 
And who is a rock beside our God ? 


The God that girdeth me with strength, 
And maketh my way perfect. 
He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet : 
And setteth me upon my high places. 
He teacheth my hands to war ; é; 
So that mine arms do bend a bow of brass. ‘ 


Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation : 
And thy right hand hath holden me up, 
And thy gentleness hath made me great. 


Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, 
And my feet have not slipped. 


Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the people ; 
Thou hast made me the head of the nations : 


A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 


The Lord liveth ; and blessed be my rock ; 
And exalted be the God of my salvation : 


Even the God that executeth vengeance for me, 
And subdueth peoples under me. 
He rescueth me from mine enemies: 


Yea, thou liftest me up above them that rise up against me: 
Thou deliverest me from the violent man. 


Therefore I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, among the nations, 

And will sing praises unto thy name. 
ODE FOR THE 22d OF DECESIBER. 
(> Congregation will sing, still standing.) 


(> Congregation will rise and remain standing until after the 


Composed for the Anniversary Festival at Plymouth, 1792. 


Sons of renowned sires! 
Join in harmonious choirs. 


(iF Congregation seated after singing one stanza.) 


I. READING. The Pilgrims in Leyden. Decision to Emigrate to America. (From 
“The Pilgrim Fathers of New England.”—Dr. John Brown.) 


Il, READING. John Robinson’s Charge to the People. (From “The Fathers of 
New England.’’—Horace Bushnell.) 


Ill. READING. The Parting at Delfthaven. (From William Bradford’s “Journal.”’) 
ODE (continued). 


([F" Congregation sing, remaining seated.) 
From frowning Albion’s seat, 
See the famed band retreat. 


IV. READING. The Pilgrims’ Arrival at Cape Cod. 
“History of the Plymouth Plantation.”’) 


RESPONSIVE READING. neb. 11: 1,2; 13-16. : 


MINISTER.—Now faith is ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen, 


(From William Bradford's 
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PEOPLE.—For by it the elders obtained a good report. 
These adi died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. ’ 


For they that say such things declare plainly that they seek a country. 


And truly, if they had been mindful of that country from whence they came out, 
they might have had opportunity to have returned. 


But now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God: for he hath prepared for them a city. 


PRAYER. (I~ Congregation bowing down.] 
_ MINIsTER.—Let us pray. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON :— 

We give thee thanks, O Lord, for all thy faithful servants, who, having witnessed 
in their lives a good confession, have left the light of their good works to shine 
before the church on earth. Mercifully grant that we, being compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, may lay aside every weight, and the sin that doth so 
easily beset us, and run with patience the race which is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; that so, departing this life with the 
seal of faith, we may attain unto the resurrection of the just, and with them 
enjoy the glory of thy kingdom made perfect in heaven, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


HYMN. 


(Ia=— Congregation will rise and sing.] 


For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed. 


(=~ Congregation seated.) 


ADDRESS. 
RESPONSIVE READING. peut. 8: 6-20. 
MINISTER.—Therefore thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy God, to 
walk in his ways, and to fear him. 
ProrLe.—For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land; a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
A land of wheat, of barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of 
oil-olive and honey ; ¢ 


A land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any- 
thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass. 
When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the 
good land which he hath given thee. 
Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God in not keeping his commandments, 
and his judgments, and his statutes, which I command thee this day: 
Lest when thou hast eaten, and art full, and hast built goodly houses, and dwelt 
therein ; 
And when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold is mul- 
tiplied, and all that thou hast is multiplied; 
Then thine heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy God, which brought thee 
forth out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage ; 

And thou say in thy heart, My power and the might of my hand hath gotten me 
this wealth. : 
But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God; for it is he that giveth thee power 
to get wealth, that he may establish his covenant which he sware unto thy fathers, 

as it is this day. 
And it shall be, if thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk after other 
gods, and serve them, and worship them, I testify against you this day that ye 
shall surely perish. 

As the nations which the Lord destroyeth before your face, so shall ye perish ; 

because ye would not be obedient unto the voice of the Lord your God. 


READING. Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional Hymn. 


HYIIN FOR THE 22d OF DECEMBER. Sung at the Forefathers’ Celebration of 1803. 


(= Congregation will rise and sing.) 


When o’er the billows heaving deep, 
The fathers of our race. 


CLOSING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


(c= Congregation seated and bowing down.) 


NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, wrth 
hymns and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 
100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued 
at regular intervals—a complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price 
(not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete set of the 
first three series. ; 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES.» 1st SERIES, 1-20. 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—LEaster. 14—Memorial Day. 
Sunday. 16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth. 8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 
17—* Abide with us.” 18—‘‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—‘*I will extol Thee.”’ 20—‘ God be with us for the night 
is closing.” 2d SERIES, 21-26. 21—“I Am.” 22—“I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—*I Am the Light of the 
World.” 24—“T Am the Good Shepherd.” 25—I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—‘I Am the Living One.” 
3d SERIES, 27-33. 27—The Mastér and His Disciples. 28—Whitsuntide. 29—Simon Peter. 30—James. 
31—John. 32—Paul. 33—An Order of Morning Worship. 4th SERIES, 34- . %34~—Forefather’s Day (2d 
Service). 35—Christmas (2d Service). 36— 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
Services, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 


1— Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
15— Children’s 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

_EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield St. Ch., Boston, 
Nov. 8, 10.30 A.M. Subject, Christian Science and Faith 
Healing. Speaker, Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Springfield, Nov. 9. 
igo SoutH BRANCH, W. B. M., Marblehead, Noy. 

), 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH, W.B.M., Mel- 
rose Highlands, Noy. 11. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Noy. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is répresented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORWIGN 
MISSIONS, Congre; ational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swetg, 
Fp uahing aud Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
pela aa rs House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATION AL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ot.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the ‘‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches pe dae Bee or 
paint supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A, M., Bible study, 
3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: ‘I give and 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , to be applied to the charitable uses eee pace 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


We hardly suppose that the prime object in 
establishing that infidel colony in Lowa was to 
provide a feeder for a Congregational church. 
Yet even so great evil the Lord can turn to 
good. Wewonder whether Voltaire and Paine 
would be properly grateful to the deacon 
who is redeeming their names by good works? 
Queer how the pendulum swings between ex- 
tremes—from Puritanism, perhaps, to infidel- 
ism, then back to the evangelical faith. If the 
good deacon, however, lets his moderation be 
known to all men, we trust that the next re- 
action will be permanently postponed. 

It begins to look as if we might have to open 
a special department of seminary football 
notes. It is well that our young theologues 
appreciate the value of the physical and men- 
tal training of the game. It may be an un- 
usually good opportunity for them to practice 
the Golden Rule just as they begin to preach 
it. , 
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An undenominational mothers’ meeting in 
the Sunflower State, though held in the church, 
appeals, it seems, to many outsiders. What 
more natural than that the tie of maternal 
sympathy should grow into the Christian 
bond? Kansas also contributes a plan for 
harvesting home missionary funds. 

The ‘“‘ massing ”’ of student helpers, as they 
call it at Chicago Seminary, at important 
points is an idea which will be more fully de- 
veloped at that institution hereafter. May 
the work meet success in proportion to its 
larger growth. 

A Florida church is now entering upon its 
annual period of most active life, thus making 
itself the complement of the mountain and 
seashore churches at the North, to which the 
summer months bring fresh stimulus and 
courage. 

Carlyle held that we should expect no 
greater happiness in life than the conscious- 
ness of work accomplished. Some Nebraska 
churches would say that few achievements 
bring truer satisfaction than the payment of 
debts. 

A true, earnest servant of the Lord is not 
without honor among his brethren, even in 
his own country. The Honors to a Half-Cen- 
tury, as described below, are an evidence of 
the influence of such faithfulness in such a 
cause. 

A New Hampshire church may find some 
solace for its sadness at losing its pastor when 
it is reminded that he goes to a church whose 
recent sorrow for a like reason was not lighter 
than its own. 


HONORS TO A HALF-CENTURY 


The 50th anniversary of Hon. F. G. Clark’s sery- 
ice as deacon in the First Chureh of Canterbury, 
Ct., was celebrated Oct. 21 at his residence, the 
house in which the famous Prudence Crandall col- 
ored school was held over a half-century ago. This 
term of service is the longest held by any deacon 
of the church, and his years of directing the Sunday 
school as its superintendent exceed the length of 
time attained by any other leader in that depart- 
ment. Besides himself only four other persons are 
now members of the church who were members 
when Mr. Clark became deacon. The company of 
friends who celebrated with the honored deacon was 
large, and through the pastor, Rey. H. J. Hetrick, 
presented an expression of esteem and appreci- 
ation in the shape of a beautiful gold-headed ebony 
cane appropriately lettered. To his wife, also, 
they gave through one of the young women of the 
ehurch a comfortable easy-chair. An evening of | 
sociability was spent and refreshments were served. | 
Deacon Clark bears his 88 years of age easily and | 
happily, and rejoices in his 66 years of connection | 
with this church. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


A recent reception was given the new men by the 
Society of Inquiry at the home of Professor Harris. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Mr. Cressey, 
the president of the society, and by Dr. Torrey. 
Professor Churchill read selections from Dickens 
and Shakespeare, also a story from Dresser.— 
Mr. Ropes, instructor at the Harvard Divinity 
School, has given an informal talk on German theo- 
logical professors — During Professor Taylor’s ab- 
sence the Junior Class has extra work in Hebrew 
with Dr. Torrey ——The seminar in church history 
has begun its meetings with Professor Smyth. 
Topics are treated by members of the class, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. G. H. Wright of 
Fitchburg, Mass., has been elected president of the 
Senior Class. 


Hartford 


Professor Jacobus is giving the Seniors a course 
in the chronology of Paul’s life. ——Professor Walker 
recently gave the Seniors a talk on The Origin of 
the American Board.——At recent general exercises 
G. W. Fiske and W. C. Prentiss of the Senior Class 
and C. B. Olds and M. D. Dunning of the Middle 
Class spoke of their vacation experiences.——The 
Choral Union has begun its regular Friday evening 
rehearsals.——Dr. Howe last week made a physical 
examination of students desiring it——The Middle 
Class is studying, under Professor Beardslee, the 
problem of sin as presented in the Bible-——The 
Students’ Association has elected E. F. Sanderson 
of the Middle Class vice-president and Mr. Ballou 
of the Junior Class secretary-treasurer. A plan for 
a weekly offering for missions on the part of the 
students was presented and adopted. The fac- 
ulty have appointed as their representatives on 
the home and city missionary committee Profes- 
sors A. R. Merriam, E. K. Mitchell and Williston 
Walker.——Dr. Henry Barnard addressed the sem- 
inary recently on early experiences and observa- 
tions in public schools.——Regular meetings of the 
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Very Unusual Value 


SS ae 


Ladies’ Jackets 


In order to stimulate trade in this back- | 
ward season, we offer the following remark- | 
| able values in ladies’ high grade, thoroughly | 
up-to-date, finely tailored Jackets : 

Fine Quality Covert Cloth Jacket, silk 

lned, new collar and sleeves— 


Extra Fine Quality Boucle Jacket, trimmed 
with Kersey straps, latest style, fancy 
striped silk lining— | 

Kersey Jacket, lined throughout, strap 
seams, latest collar and sleeves— 


Choiée of these Three Great Specials, 


only {0.00 


Improve This Grand Opportunity ! 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Millinery, Cloaks and Dry Goods, | 
| 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. | 
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A Good Builder 


Some Telling Points Derived 
From Actual Experience. | 


|The Principle Involved is Plainly of 
Universal Application. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


GROTON, MASS., Oct. 28, 1897.—A careful 
builder labors first to secure a solid founda- 
tion. No superstructure, however beautiful, 
is safe without this. So it is in building up 
health and strength. Nervines and cordials 
may give temporary relief and produce the 
semblance of health, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds upon a solid foundation by purifying, 
enriching and vitalizing the blood. Read this: 

“Asa strength builder and health restorer, 
I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Three years ago I suffered dreadfully with 
weakness, being sometimes so weak it was 
with difficulty that I breathed. I determined 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as I had heard of 
it as a grand tonic and blood purifier. The 


first bottle was not half gone before I felt a 
decided improvement, and by the time I had 
taken the third bottle I was compietely cured.’” 
BLANCHE H. YOUNG, Box 102, Groton, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


eure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness. Price 25e. 


is 


an’s 


AWwhitm 
Chocolates ana 


Confections 
Every. piece a delicacy, done up in 


tempting style. Ask for them. 
WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
is perfect in flavor and quality, de- 
licious and healthful. Made in 
stantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphite 
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~ THE GRUNDY IDEA. 


measures 14 feet; when closed it is just a trifle longer than the ordinary size. 


Speaking of social advancement in Boston, 


a wise critic once remarked that good furniture 
opened more doors than good deeds. 


Of course he was all wrongin theory. But 


in practice the man who boasts such a table 
as this bit of ancestral dignity is not apt to 
find himself left out of Mrs. Grundy’s caleu- 
lations, 


It is a striking design. When open it 


The 


wood is old Spanish mahogany, with a color like a ripe horse-chestnut in November, 


and a rich tangled veining. 

Shut 
and state 
| will last for half a century. 


| 
| 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


pour eyes to a few extra dollars of cost and reflect how much of character 
iness such a feast-board will impart to any dining-room. 


Remember it 


- 
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mission study class have begun.—HMessrs. Redfield 
and Olds have been appointed delegates to the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance convention.—Last 
week the students organized a Conference Society. 
Itis an outgrowth of the Debating Society and its 
object is to discuss social and political questions 
and a minister’s relations to them. 


: Yale 


The Society of Sacred Music and Liturgies has 
been formed, with J. K. Moore of the Senior Class 
as president. A series of musical services will be 
given during the year.—Every Saturday evening a 
social is to be held in the Lowell Mason Room as a 
means of promoting more intimate acquaintances 
among the students.——A new book, A Paraphrase 
of Romans, by Professor Stevens, will soon be is- 
sued.—R. W. Stimson of last year’s Senior Class is 
teaching at Storrs Agricultural College and supply- 
ing the college pulpit——G. B. Cutten, an entering 
student,‘is playing on the ’varsity football team, 
and G. B. Street, a Senior, is coach of the Williams 
eleven.m—Last week Professor Fisher gave an in- 
structive lecture on The Work of the American 
Board.—The Leonard Bacon Club recently de- 
bated the question of the Congregational missionary 
organizations all being under one board. E. H. 
Price of the Senior Class has been elected presi- 
dent. The club has engaged for its annual lecture 
course Drs. G. A. Gordon, H. A. Stimson, J. H. 
Barrows, Lyman Abbott and Prof. W. N. Clarke 
of Hamilton Seminary._—The opening address’ of 
the bi-weekly series by members of the Senior Class 
was given on Wednesday of last week by Quincy 
Blakely on The Moral Problem of the New England 
Country Town. 


Chicago 


Professor Taylor has assumed the pastorate at 
the Tabernacle Church, and has the co-operation 
of about 10 students, besides 20 workers from Chi- 
cago Commons.—Professor Paeth has begun a 
mission over a saloon among the Germans on the 
West Side, with the co-operation of a German pas- 
tor and students.—Mr. W. M. Salter has just de- 
livered an address before the students on The Value 
of Ethical Culture for Modern Society.——The semi- 
nary football team was beaten last week by the 
team of the Y. M. C. A. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.— Hampden Conference was one of the 
_ most interesting and best attended conferences of 
recent years. It was held with North Church, 
Springfield, Oct. 19, 20. Reports indicated prog- 
ress all along the line. An afternoon was given up 
to the Congregational societies. Drs. A. Z. Conrad 
and P.S. Moxom gave strong addresses on the In- 
spirational Church. Another topic of special inter- 
est was Law Enforcement. Dr. C. M. Lamson 
_ ’ preached the communion sermon. 


‘Suffolk South Conference met in Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, with the Boylston Church, Oct. 20. Topics 
were: The Function of the Prayer Meeting; Chris- 
tian Giving, What It Is and What It Ought To Be; 
The Man and the Machine. 


Essex South Conference met in Manchester in the 
finely renovated house of worship. The topic The 
More Abundant Life was in several divisions, ably 
and practically discussed. Other topics were: Or- 
ganization, The A. B.C. F.M. Meeting at New 
Haven. , 


Worcester Central Conference met with Union 
Church, Worcester, Oct. 26, with all-day sessions. 
The themes were: The Work Before Us, Its Vast- 
ness and Importan¢e, Co-operation in It, The Work 
of the American Bible Society. Dr. D. C. Green of 
Japan and Pres. F. G. Woodworth, D. D., of Touga- 
loo University spoke on home and foreign missions, 
respectively. - In connection with the conference 
the German chureh of Clinton with 51 members, 
Rey. F. C. F. Scherff, pastor, was organized and 
received. 5 


The Taunton Conference met in Fall River, Oct. 
27. Rey. G. A. Hood of Boston presented the cause 
of the Church Building Society. The subjects were: 
Christian Nurture in the Home, in the “Sunday 
School, in the Church; Applied Christianity in Soci- 
ety, in Business and in Politics. 


Me.—At Hancock County and Penobscot County 
Conferences the topics were: China Missions; The 
Maine Missionary Society; The Bible as (1) the 
Word of God, (2) Molder of Character, (3) Adapted 
to Man’s Needs, (4) How to Use It with Greatest 
Profit, (5) With Relation to the Young; The Chris- 
tian Family; Bible Idea of the Family; Family 
Worship; Religious Instruction and Literature; 
What Can Ministers and-Laymen Do to Advance 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom? The A. M. A. Work; 
The Work and Conduct of the Prayer Meeting; 
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Purpose and Method in Gospel Preaching;* and 
Sunday School Work. 


Cumberland Conference met in Westbrook, Oct. 
27, and discussed The Nature and Object, the Be- 
ginning, the Culture and the Destiny of the Chris- 
tian Life, with the sub-topics Conversion and Gtowth; 
The Newer Religious Thinking and Its Influence 
on the Churches; The New Life, the Spiritual— 
How to Promote It in Our Churches This Winter; 
The Family and the Church. The sermon was by 
Rey. Dr. J. E. Merrill. 


Cr.—The Tolland County Conference, meeting 
recently at Stafford Springs, expressed profound 
sorrow with the bereaved family of the late Rey. 
B. B. Hopkinson, who was to have led the devotions 
of the meeting. 


N. Y.—Wyoming Association met in Friendship, 
Oct. 20, 21. The sermon was by Rev. D. A. Blose. 
Topics were: Home Missions, Ministerial Aid, 
Church Organization, The Prayer Meeting, The 
Y. P.S. C. E., Sunday School, Church Music and Fi- 
nances, Christ in Everyday Life, Christian Altruism 
and the American Board Meeting. 

Ou10.—Miami Conference me” in Springfield Oct. 
19, 20. The services were impressive. The topics 
were: Ministerial Ethies, Church Ethics, Jesus on 
Top of the Mountain, Jesus at the Foot of the Moun- 
tain, Consecration for Service, The Church in Its 
Spiritual, Educational, Social and Missionary Work, 
and Missionary Work in Miami Conference. Rev. 
A. G. Manville preached. 


Cleveland Conference crowded the little country 
church at Rockport for three sessions Oct. 20. The 
audience-room had been tastefully redecorated in 
advance by the Ladies’ Society at a cost of about 
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$70. The conference pledged easily $50 to com- 
plete its amount of one-third of the Ohio home mis- 
sionary debt. Discussions of exceptional interest 
were held upon Religion in Business, in Politics 
and in Society; The Sabbath; The Altar; and Chris- 
tian Training in the Home. 


Iuu.—The Southern Association was held in 
Mound City, Oct. 19-21. Rev. F. V. Moslander 
preached the opening sermon. Topics were: The 
Resources of a Church of Christ; The Pastor of a 
Church, His Spirit and Work; The Officers of a 
Church, Their Spirit and Duties; The Members of 
a Church, Their Spirit and Co-operative Work; The 
Real Condition of the Churches in Southern Illinois ; 
The Plaée of Southern Collegiate Institute in South- 
ern Illinois; Is There a More Excellent Way of Do- 
ing God’s Work in this Part of the State? How Can 
Our Endeavor Societies Be Made More Strengthen- 
ing to the Churches? Our Prayer Meetings: For 
What Purpose Are They Held and How May This 
Be Accomplished? Mission Work of the Women; 
Our Ladies’ Societies, Can They be Better Organ- 
ized and Do a Larger Work? Sunday School Work. 

Micu.—Southern and*Detroit Associations have 
met recently and discussed The Mediatorial Work of 
Christ, Methods in Chureh Finances, Church Poy- 
erty—Its Cause and Cure, What Progress in Tem- 
perance Reform, Ministerial Relief, Our College, 
Higher Christian Education, The Bible in the’ Sun- 
day School, Improved Methods of Primary Work, A 
Practical Young People’s Club. 


KAn.—Eastern Association met at Linwood, Oct. 
19, 20. Rev. C. H. Fenn preached the opening ser- 
mon. Three carefully prepared expositions of Scrip- 


Continued on page 668. 
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ture, including the book of Ruth and the Ninetieth 
Psalm, awakened deep interest. The conversa- 
tional Sunday 
Sutherland, essays on What Shall We Preach? and 
Prayer as a Secret of Power, and the woman’s mis- 
sionary hour were among the most interesting ex- 
ercises. The closing evening was given to home 
and foreign missions, Hon. J. G. Haskell making a 


strong speech in favor of State self-support in 1900. / 


The Western Association met at Russell Sept. 
21, The Holy Spirit, The Bible and Missions 
were the themes. Special topics were: The Work of 
the Spirit, How May He Get Control of the Chris- 
tian? and Pentecost Again Possible; The Bible and 
Modern Research, For the Young, and In the Home; 
How Best Prepare for Self-Support in Kansas? 
The theme of the woman’s missionary hour was 
The Work of the Church. Enthusiasm for missions 
and revivals was a marked feature. The program 
for the closing evening included addresses on The 
Work of the C. H. M.S. for Indians in Oklahoma, 
and The Holy Spirit and Missions. 

8. D.—The Central Association held its 16th gather- 
ing at Willow Lake and were welcomed to the little 
edifice, recently beautified by fresh paper and paint, 
by the hospitable pastor and people. Rey. Julius 
Stevens was moderator. The meeting was helpful 
throughout. Rey. Edwin Martin preached ear- 
nestly on Present Truth. Earnest papers and ad- 
dresses were given on The Holy Spirit in the Church, 
Christian Endeavor in the State, S. S. Reviews, The 
Responsibility of the Adult Church Members in 8. S. 
Attendance and Work, Duty of Congregationalism 
to Material Prosperity of South Dakota, Revival 
and Survival Work, Pastor as Well as Preacher, 
Systematic Christian Living, Giving, Church and 
Prayer Meeting Attendance, How to Win and Hold 
the Interest of Young Men, Long and Short Pastor- 
ates. 


9° 


} CLUBS 

MaAss.—The Connecticut Valley Club met in South 
Hadley Falls Oct. 25. The subject, Educational 
Training in Institutions out of the Ordinary, was 
discussed by Rey. A. E. Winship of Boston, and then 
under the topics: The Laurel Park Chautauqua 
Assembly, by Rey. A. C. Hodges; The Educational 
Work of the Y. M. C. A., by Supt. L. L. Doggett and 
Rey. W. E. Waterbury; The Educational Work of 
the Women’s Christian Associations, by Miss M. P. 
Barnard of Springfield; The Free Public Libraries, 
by W. I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst College; 
The Home Culture Clubs, by Mr. G. W. Cable. 

A new club has been organized recently in Spring- 
field, the object being to advance denominational 


interests in the city rather than in the neighboring | 


country. The membership is limited to 50. 
F. L. Goodspeed is president. 


Rey. 


MinN.—The Minnesota Club met at Plymouth 
Church, St. Paul, Oct. 25. The general theme Was 
in harmony with the work of the American Mission- 
ary Association. Mr. W. R. Morris (colored) made 
a strong plea for The Social Future of the South. 


Mrs. T. H. Lyles (colored) made a stimulating ad- | 


dress on The Spirit of John Brown. D. F. Peebles, 
Esq., spoke on.A Southerner’s*Point of View. Drs. 
Corwin and Roy also made brief addresses, which 
were followed by a spirited and profitable discussion. 


NEW .ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 

(For Boston news see page 659.) 
CAMBRIDGE.—Pilgrim. 
Sunday was conducted by Rey. J. F. Lovering, who 
also spoke on Sunday School Work in the evening. 
Next Sunday Rey. Dr. Patrick will occupy the pul- 

pit. The pastor will be back Noy. 14. 
BROOKLINE.—Leyden. The first three November 
Sunday evenings will be devoted to the subject. 
Side Lights on the Life of Jesus. The topics of 


the sermons by the pastor, Rev. H. G. Hale, will be | 


Side Lights Thrown from the Gospels, from the 
Epistles, from Sources Outside the Bible. Services 
are held in Beaconsfield Casino. 

MALDEN.- The Ladies’ Social Circle 
cleared $175 at a sale just after having secured a 
recent collection of $360. 

NEWTON.—Eliot. 
comed the congregation to the new manse last week 
on Wednesday. Dr. Webb preached last Sunday 
for Dr. Davis, who officiated at Dartmouth as col- 
lege preacher. 


Linden. 


HAVERHILL.—French. Rey. E. L. Raiche’s re- 
cital of his Christian experience, at his ordination 


Oct. 19, was of more than ordinary interest, as it ; 


told the story of his conversion to Protestantism, 
he being at the time in training for the priesthood 


Continued on page 670. 
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leaving New York on January 27, 1898, end returning on April 6. rh 
HESE cruises take you t> the cradle-land of all our art, literature and re- 
ligion, where you can vather memory pictures for all future life. Also pro- 
viding one with an opportunity of visiting Canea Crete), a town interest- 
ing from its association with the recent Eastern troubles. There ix no way of & 
reaching these places with greater comfort and safety, and it isthe only way) ~ 
by which you avoid innumerable customs inspections, frequent transfers, the fr 
packing and unpacking of baggage, and many other annoyances. . = 
‘ 
. 
Rates of Passage from $450 p-r Berth upward. ‘ 
Madera, Gibraitar, Malaga Granada and Alhambra), Algiers, 
The itinerary \ Genoa, Villefranche (Ni ce), Bizerta (Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo 


and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea), Beyrouth (Damascus), Constantinopie, Athens, Canea 
(Crete), Palermo, Naples and Genoa. 

Passengers wishing to remain longer in Europe have the privilege of leaving the steamer 
at Genoa on her second stop there and returning to America by any steamer of the line from 
Hamburg, Southampton or Cherbourg, up to August 1, 1898. 

Another excursion at cheaper rates, and on the plane of personally conducted tours, has been 
arranged, per steamer ( OLUMBIA, to leave Hamburg February 12 and Genoa February 21, 
1898. Duration, 54 days. ee 

For further particulars, descriptive pamphlets, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


Randolph Sts., 401 California St., 70 State St., 
San Francisco. Boston. 
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Gaze’s Tours | 


the ORIENT | 
ans Mediterranean | MARCH, APRIL, MAY, 1898, 


Route | Under the care of Dr. Selah Merrill, whose intimate 

PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS | acquaintance with Bible lands will make his services 
TouRS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—$480 | invaluable to those who put themselves under his care. 
to 8875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, Morocco, For circular giving particulars, address 


ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- DR. SELAH MERRILL, 
& 11th Street, 


| TINE, TURKEY, etc. pre ee 
e 
St. Denis ae 


ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
Opposite Grace Church. 


tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 
In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 


'W.H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 


Holy Land and Egypt 


the peculiar excellence of its culsine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


SELECT SPRING TOUR TO THE EAST, 


Broadway 


| Our first party this season leaves New York on Janu- 
ary 4th, by Hamburg American Express Steamship 
**NORMANNIA” to Alexandria direct, extension Nile | 
| Tour to First Cataract; first-class throughout. 


ALL EXPENSES § 0 AND . 
INCLUDED UPWARDS 
Later departures February 12th, March 5th. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR, February 12th, ac- | 
companied by Russell H. Conwell, the famous pastor of | 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


| 261 and 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
or 332 Washington Street, Boston. 
CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 
Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home | 
comforts. H, M. H1rcHoocK, M.D, 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches In s) ting sys- 
tematic meth of giving. 
It was first published as an 


se $0 99 
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Giving ; een sold. Price, copies, 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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The Basiness Outlook 


The genera] trade movement seems to be 
less active, and some noticeable check to the 
demand for staple merchandise is observed. 
In fact, business during the latter half of Oc- 
tober, outside of wool and metals, was some- 
what disappointing. The most active section 
of the country seems tobe the Northwest. In 
iron and steel prices hold firm, and the pros- 
pects are for an active season at hardening 
prices. 

The cotton manufacturing industry contin- 
ues unsatisfactory, with prices weak and a 
heavy stock of goods on hand. Wool is steady 
and woolens are firm and in good demand, 
with higher values predicted. Leather is a 
little lower, but boots and shoes are moving 
in pretty fair volume. Wheat has advanced 
once more to $1 a bushel, and exports of this 
cereal continue heayy. Corn has sympathized 
with the advance in wheat, but with less vigor. 
Cotton is the lowest and the weakest of the 
staples, being under six cents per pound. 

The lessening activity in trade is beginning 
to reflect itself in the bank clearings, the total 
volume of which last week was $1,191,000,000, 
a decrease of nine per cent. over the previous 
week, but fully twenty-two per cent. more 
than in the last week of October, 1896. The 
stock market remains narrow, but gives indi- 
cations of a gradual hardening tendency. It 
is thought that after elections there will bea 
smart rally. 


e , 
Biographical 
A VETERAN CONGREGATIONALIST IN ENGLAND 


Rey. John Stoughton, D. D., died in London, Oct. 
26, at the age of nearly ninety years. He was ed- 
ucated at Highbury and University Colleges in Lon- 
don, and became pastor of the Congregational 
ehurch at Windsor in 1832, where he served eleven 
years. In 1843 he was settled with the church at 
Kensington, where he remained till1875. He wasone 
of the best known and most influential of the Con- 
gregational ministers of the last generation in Great 
Britain. In 1855 he was appointed Congregational 
lecturer, and the followingjyear was chosen chair- 
man of the CongregationalgUnion of England and 
Wales. He was for many years editor of the Zvan- 
gelical Magazine, which was the organ of the Con- 
gregational denomination. From 1872 to 1884 he 
wa's professor of historical theology and homiletics 
in New College, London. He wrote a number of 
ecclesiastical and historical books, those of greatest 
importance being the six volumes on the History of 
Religion in England. The esteem in which he was 
-held as a preacher and*tpastor is indicated by the 
fact that when he retired from his pastorate in 
Kensington he received a testimonial of £3,000. 


REV. J. ELLSWORTH FULLERTON 


Mr. Fullerton was a native of Bath, Me., and a 
graduate of Bowdoin College in the class of 1867. 
He graduated from#Andover Seminary in 1871. 
He was pastor of churcheszin Southbridge, Hopkin- 
ton and Brighton, also at}Laconia, N. H., and at 
Bellows Falls, Vt., where he died Oct. 27. He was 
a faithful pastor andZan able preacher. He made 
warm friends among his fellow-students in Ando- 
ver, who will cherish his memory. His death re- 
sulted from an accident. Roused from his sleep by 
a fire alarm, he started to go down stairs. His foot 
caught in a rug and he was precipitated to the bot- 
tom. He was picked up unconscious, having re- 
ceived severe spinal injuries, which caused his 

- death. He was fifty-three years of age. 


REV. BENJAMIN B. HOPKINSON 


Mr. Hopkinson, for the past two and a half years 
in charge of the church at Union, Ct., died suddenly, 
Oct. 14, aged 77 years. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1846 and from Yale Seminary three 
years later. He had held pastorates in North Kil- 
lingly, Salem, Willington and Middle Haddam. 
Impressive funeral services were held in the church 
on Sunday, Oct. 17, in which a number of the local 
clergymen participated. 


WASHINGTON TouRs.—The first eight-day tour 
of the season to Washington under the person- 
ally conducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave Boston Thursday, Dec. 2, and 
will be in Washington upon the opening of Con- 
gress. Round trip rate only $25. For full informa- 
tion apply to D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
assistant general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to Zhe Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
seription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
1898 Combination.” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 3 


1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 
Combi- ) CanruRY Por?rRarrs, 730 $ i. 4 5 QO 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 G 


ATIADTIC NEON GRY eemakine dictiocecias ss Ss eccceccsevecves 
Scribner’s Magazine. 5 
Harper’s Magazine.. 
Harper’s Weekly..: 
Harper’s Bazar.... 
PU NIC RO LAC meee h siedie shalt cniels vcce tice? vaceeivevines 

Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 


“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” relieve throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 
The genuine sold only in boxes. 


A FAMOUS MoDEL.—Not once in half a dozen 
years is there to be seen in this city such a feast 
table as that pictured on another page over the 
signature of the Paine Furniture Co. When sucha 
remarkable design is offered there are usually a 
dozen quick claimants for it, and we predict an 
early sale for the few specimens of this particular 
table which are now at the Paine warerooms. 


The November 
Lapies’ Home JourRNAL 


has a full descrip- 
tion (illustrated) of 


The First 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


at Plymouth, November, 1621 


Four special pages of 
new ideas in home-made 
Christmas presents. 


New ideas in Church 
Sociables and Home Par- 


ties for Children. 
One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


Redding, Baird & Co. 


Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
y by best Banks and Trust Companies 


° largel, : 
O White for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
ees & CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


Attorney at Law vot a a Phubey Gone teian any 


FRED, B. SNYDER Monrgaars FORECLOSED. ESTATES 
~ MOR’ GES Fi ? a ‘A’ 
Temple 8, | boa O ET ian. PROBATED. Correspondence solicited. 
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Financial 


AN ATTRACTIVE SECURITY. 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


Metropolitan Investment Co. 


Payable Semi-\nnually (Sanuary ist 
and July 1st), 


At the Office of the Company, 160 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,005. 


Total Issue of Bonds, $50,000, In Denomi- 
nations of $100.00, $50.00, $25.00 per Bond. 


THESE BONDS ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 


ASSES) vcjsie. seuss Asslaele) se eFe iie ia $114,150.60 
LIABILITIES ............... 19,987.41 
SUR PUGS) Getvrs-c1.0 pelvicenaeterere ate 94,163.19 


_The Metropolitan Investment Company of New 
York was organized for the purpose of building 
and buying first-class houses and building lots at 
low prices and disposing of same on the install- 


ment plan. Its operations are confined to the 
choice properties of the Metropolitan District— 
that is, within a radius of forty miles of New 


York. Property in this district always commands 
sood prices, and good returns are obtained. 
Twenty-eight houses are now in course of con- 
struction, to be sold on easy payments, thus in- 
suring good prices, far in excess of cash prices. 
The Company has given deeds to over 5,0UU 
pieces of property, and in erder to procure capital 
with which to increase its present prosperous 
business, and at the same time afford the stock- 
holders and general investing public a chance to 
participate in the benefits accruing to the Com- 
pany by becoming bondholders, it has decided to 
issue $50,000 in 6% Gold Bonds, secured by’ the 
equities in real estate belonging to the Company. 

There are many ways of investing money with 
the expectation of a fair return, and the only 
risk assumed by the investor is as to the genuine- 
ness of the security. Thatein itself is of supreme 
importance. The bonds of the Metropolitan In- 
vestment Company represent what is, in fact, 
the only absolute security, the only property not 
subject to fluctuation or deterioration, but always 
steadily advancing in value, namely, improved 
Real Estate. 

These bonds are within the reach of the hum- 
blest investor, and any one who has had dealings 
with this Company will appreciate the value of 
this investment and its absolute security. 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


Municipal Bonds 


For Investors, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safe when carefully selected as Government 


bonds. ; a A 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 


cent. per annum. . 4 : 
eeineive list and fu'l information furnished 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


A. C, FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
108-110 La Salle Street, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Chicago, 


CASH AD BAVBS s osie co.cc ocmaeneu sah aay ierew'e 8 $306,032.86 
Real Estate ......... 1,748,857.41 
United States Stocks. 1,497,762.50 
State Bonds........ ,000.00 
City Bonds....... 821,974.81 
Rail Road Bonds. 1,624,495.00 
Water Bonds...... ccccccecsenss 88,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks...........++. 2,476,595.00 
Bank Stocks..... Sanat 311,500.00 
yy Co. gig Ee oe 85,150.00 
Bonds an ortgages, being 1st lien on 
eT ne ec di Ra RE 423,786.71 
Loans on pet te abe on Fs | Se 183,100.00 
i collected and in hands o 

Premiums unco 602,866.76 
55,678.34 
$10,362,224.39 
LIABILITIES as 

Cash Capital 000. 
Reserve Premiam Fund. sae 4,280,82/7.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and , 735,128.68 
INGE BUr pb icseneeiecr sc sts ere eess se sess -. %,346,268.7 1 
$10,362,224.89 


D. A. I ae 

J. H. WASHBURN, } Vice. Presidents, 

E. G. SNOW, é 
W. L. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 
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at a Roman Catholic seminary in Canada. His sin- 
cerity and earnestness made an impression upon 
all. He has been supplying this pulpit for some 
months while carrying on his studies at Andover. 

LOWELL.—Eliot commemorated last Sunday the 
250th anniversary of John Eliot’s coming to Paw- 
tucket to preach to the Indians. This church 
stands on one of the sites where he used to preach 
and owes its name to this circumstance.——Virst. 
At a special meeting the society has voted unan- 
imously to defend the church property against the 
suit brought by the First Trinitarian Church, and 
has authorized the treasurer to borrow $5,000 to 
secure counsel and to defray the expenses of the 
suit. 

Maine 

PORTLAND.—Fourth is prospering under the wise 
leadership of Rey. T. A. Smythe. For the first time 
it is looking forward to self-support. The recent ¢ 
incorporation of the church and the envelope system 
of raising money have contributed much to the 
result. The colored people are encouraged and 
brought together in larger numbers than for many 
years. 

HOLDEN AND DEDHAM.—Revy. H. A. Freeman has 
the assistance of Miss A. E. Switzer in his large 
field. Miss Anna Farrington, engaged in the South 
17 years and about to return, visited her friends 
here accompanied by her sister, Mrs. Roberts, who | 
went to Micronesia 40 years ago. 


KENNEBUNK’S annual meeting showed an encour- 
aging condition—12 received to membership, all but 
one on confession; church and Sunday school at | 
tendance increased, also larger benevolences. Rey. 
G. A. Lockwood is in the 18th year of his pastorate. 


FORT FAIRFIELD.—After a vacation of 13 weeks 
Rey. G. B. Hescock was given a surprise party wel 
come at the church, where he met about 200 persons. 
After a social hour there were a musical and literary 
program and refreshments. : 

BIDDEFORD.—Pavilion has just celebrated its 
40th anniversary in the church parlors, which were 
beautifully decorated. Musical selections and ad- 
dresses by the pastor, Rev. F. P. Estabrook, and 
others were given. 

TURNER has a good interest and the new chapel is 
progressing well. It willcost over $1,200. The Sun- 
day school is flourishing. The pastor is Rey. A. 

3ole. 
New Hampshire 

NASHUA.—Pilgrim. The large gathering last 
Sunday evening at the farewell service of Rev. R. 
A. Beard, D. D., exceeded any former attendance. 
The aisles were partially filled with chairs, and the 
hallways were crowded with standing people for 
over two hours, The pastors of the city churches 
spoke words of regret at the termination of the | 
three years’ pastorate, and pastor and people ex- 
pressed mutual sorrow. | 


MANCHESTER.—First has voted to hold nightly 
preaching services for two weeks in November. It 
is expected that Rey. C. 1. Scofield of Northfield, 
Mass., will preach one evening each week, and 
other pastors the rest of the time. On a recent | 
Sunday there were 415 scholars in the Sunday } 
school. 


EAst ConcorpD.—The pastor, Rey. G. E. Dunlap, 
is invited to continue his services another year. 
The women have recently sent a box valued at $80 
to a Western missionary, besides a few dollars in 
money. The parsonage has been lately improved | 
by repairs. 


NEWCASTLE has repaired its edifice with a new | 
chimney, outside painting and steel ceilings. 

The exterior of the meeting house in Derby has | 
been freshly painted.——The 55th annual reunion | 
of the five Concord churches occurred Oct. 28, in | 
Penacook, with a large attendance.-—Bradford 
has met with a great loss in the recent death of 
Deacon Greeley M. Cressey, at the age of 88. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON.—First. According to their usual 
custom at this season the pastor, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, and the deacons and their wives gave a re- 
cent reception to the church and congregation. 


Ne&WFANE.—The house of worship has just been 
much improved by interior decorations, new fur- 
naces and new slating of the roof. 


JAMAICA has assumed the full support of the pas- | 
tor and is painting the house of worship and build- 
ing new horse sheds. | 

Hardwick dedicated its new building Oct. 13. | 

Rhode Island ; 

CHEPATCHET.—During the eight weeks’ vacation 
of Rey. F. J. Nash the interior of the meeting house 
was beautifully renovated and recarpeted. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Connecticut 

NORWALK.—First. Rey. T. K. Noble and wife 
opened the parsonage for a delightful “‘ housewarm- 
ing” last week. The residence, the old Cowles 
mansion, was given to the church at the death of 
Mr. G. R. Cowles. The interior has been tastefully 
and handsomely refitted. An entertaining program 
of music and readings was rendered and refresh- 
ments were served. About 400 persons were pres- 
ent. A congratulatory letter from Dr. G. H. Beard 
of South Norwalk was read. 

New BriraArn.—First. The church and society 
met Friday evening to discuss calling a pastor. On 
the first ballot the church cast 96 votes, all in favor 
of Rey. R. T. Hall of Greenwich. 
ratified by the society. Mr. Hall was born in Ver- 
mont 53 years ago and was ordained in 1870. He 
has preached nine years in his native State, six in 
Ohio, six in Jacksonville, Fla., and five at Green- 
wich. 

WEsTPORT.—Through the kindness of Mr. M. K. 
Jesup the old Jesup homestead at Westport, which 
he gave for a parsonage some years ago, has been 
newly painted and its grounds greatly improved by 
grading. The church is using for Sunday evening 
with great satisfaction The Congregationalist’s se- 
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“Made 
on Honor, 
and 
Sold on 
NMierit.’”’ 


excellence. 
It is free. 


The action was | 


PAUL 


Have been praised by thousands of the leading musicians 
all over the land for more than half a century, not only for 
the famous singing quality of tone, but for their general 
Send for the finest piano catalogue in America. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


4 November 1897 


| Wilton and 
Brussels Carpets 


We never had so large and 
well selected stock of 


WILTON xo BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Colorings and styles adapted 
to the present furnishings. 
We must reduce them in order 
to make room for our altera- 
tions, and are therefore offer- 
ing very low prices. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & GO 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill, Boston 


0s 


786 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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14,000,000 families in the United 
States ; 14,000,000 Singer Sewing 
Machines have been made and 
sold, but the machines have found 
their way all over the world, so 
there are a few families in this 


ay 


Fourteen 
Million * 


country still without a Singer. 


have a Singer, because it is the best sewing machine for family use. 
Test this assertion by trying the machine. 
free for this purpose upon application to any of our offices. 


D 


on instalments—Old ma- 
chines taken in exchange. 


= 
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The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


oD 


Of course, every family should 


Delivered at your home 
Sold 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “ Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 


12 Packages Boraxine, 


Both if at retail . . 


You get the Premium 
gratis.’ 


The Tate 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes tn contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Hither Premium is worth . .. 


a Combination 
Case of the.. 


$10.00 
$10.00 
+ « « « $20.00 


Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30 and Oct, 28, 
Nots.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Conqgregationalist for two or three 


years past in advertising their “ Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oll heater, 
The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have re- 
sponded to the advertisement and purchased the soap. 
pennants satisfied with the soaps and with the business methods of the 


or chair. 


desk. 


+ 


Without exception they state that they are 
Larkin Co. The letters speak 


n praise both of the soap ancLof the premiums that a¢company It.—7he Congregationaltat, 


4 November 1897 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger Undershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“‘ Farfhest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Underwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the bady dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Main Retail Store: Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 175th St 


that comes to this Mill. 
Fish, fowl, flesh or vegetable for 
salad, croquettes, patties, meat- 


cakes, hash, sausage, catsup or 
chowder quickly chopped with the 


ENTERPRISE 


NEW 


MEAT CHOPPER. 


In two parts. Easily cleaned. 

Sold by all hardware dealers. Prices, 
No. 2, $1.75; No. 4; $2.25. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for ‘The Enterprising House- 
keeper,” 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 


SELELSSELSSESSOLSSS SESS SS 
“The nearest present approach to what a Cook- 
ing Apparatus should be.’ [Judges’ report.] 


so958 


Are The Best 


Quick, sure and even bakers, economical 
with fuel, and are guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular with proper 
use. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON. 
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ries of services entitled The I Am’s of Jesus. 
Jabez Backus is pastor. 

ANSONIA.—First. For two weeks lately special 
services have been held, in which the pastor, Rey. 
W. F. Markwick, has been assisted by Rev. H. W. 
Pope of New Hayen. About 30 persons, some of 
whom are heads of families, have pledged them- 
selves to the new life. A training class for Chris- 
tian workers and a Men’s Band are being formed. 

HARTFORD.—Center. Rey. Dr. G. L. Walker, 
pastor emeritus, is able to be out on pleasant days in 
his wheel-chair.—Fourth. A recent reception was 
given to Rev. K. F. Norris, the assistant pastor, 
who has just returned from a four months’ vacation. 
Fifty dollars in gold were presented to him on behalf 
of the church people. 

New HAVEN.—Grand Avenue. The “ People’s” 
course of lectures given last year has been renewed 
this season, opening Oct. 26 with readings by Mar- 
shall P. Wilder. 

MIDDLE STATES 


New York 
BROOKLYN. — Rochester Avenue. The council 
called for Oct. 26 to consider the resignation of the 
pastor, Rey. A. F. Newton, D.D., approved of the 
action of the chureh in accepting it, and warmly 


Rey. 


recommended the former pastor to the churches. | 


The resignation was in accordance with an agree- 
ment between this people and the Patchen Avenue 
Church to reunite. The latter was a split from the 
former three years ago. Under the fostering care 
of the New York and Brooklyn Church Extension 
Society amore favorable location has been obtained, 
and the united church promises well for the future. 
— ast contemplates building a new house on a 
new location. Rey. J. A, Fisher of Hamilton Col- 
lege was recently called, and accepted on condition 
that such action be taken, the present location be- 
ing only a block from the Puritan Church. 


SYRACUSE.—South Avenue, Rev. W. F. Ireland, 
pastor, has been enjoying a week of special serv- 
ices, conducted by Rev. J. W. Norris of Middletown, 
a classmate of the pastor. The chureh has been 
much revived, aud there have been some conyer- 
sions. 

New Jersey 


PassAic.—Rey. W. I. Sweet has preached his 
fifth anniversary sermon. In response to a request 
for added subscriptions the income of the church 
was increased $900. The church has grown in 
these years in influence and membership, oyer 100 
members having joined. 

THE SOUTH 
Virginia 

FALLS CHURCH.—The council called by this 
chureh approved of Rev. J. H. Jenkins’s action in 
not reconsidering his resignation, as he was re- 
quested to do by the church, also approved the 
action of the church in acquiescing in the request of 
the pastor, and commended him to the fellowship of 
the churches. The council, however, gave the opin- 
ion that the church committee had acted beyond 
their authority, and the church with undue haste. 


Florida 


MELBOURNE.—This church, though few in num- 
bers, occupies a position of responsibility in view of 
winter visitors who frequent the place from Noyvem- 
ber to May. It is the only churcl@fiere that holds 
regular service every Sunday. Its nearest Congre- 
gational sister is Eden, 60 miles south, which has 
been quite inactive since the great freeze, three 
years ago, though previously active and full of prom- 
ise. Rey. E. W. Butler of Melbourne has recently 
visited it and there is Some hope of its resuscitation. 
Rey. H. M. Tupper and wife, recently of Joy Prairie, 
Ill,, are spending the winter in Melbourne with 
their daughter, the pastor’s wife. 

BELLEAIR, recently organized, has the offer of a 
choice lot overlooking the Gulf of Mexico. Regular 
services are held. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim, Trinity and Plymouth 
open their institutional work for the season aus- 
piciously. Illustrated fine art lectures, by Mr. 
C. F. Olney of Pilgrim Church in his beautiful art 
gallery, are open to members of the art classes of 
the three churches without fees. Pilgrim and Trin- 
ity announce popular lecture courses at low prices. 
Pilgrim engages as assistant pastor till Jan. 1, 
1898, Mr. O. H. Bronson, a graduate of Yale and of 
Andover Seminary. He began work Oct. 28. Rey. 
I. W. Metcalf closed his associate pastorate Oct. 31, 
and removes to Elyria, to be associated in business 
with his father. The Senior and Intermediate 
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Everyone knows . 
pense and annoyance of la 
chimneys breaking. 
Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Magic Lantern Money 


buys more from us than from any other establishment 
The quality of cur 
lines cannot be improved. The 
best materials and highest skill 


—in reliable goods, we mean. 


make them. 

Weare the largest dealers in 
the world in Stereopticons, etc. 
behinc 

Cata- 


and our reputation is 


every article we put out 


logue of all things stereoptic. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York: 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 

BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 6% 
Washington St. KANSAS City (Mo.): 515 Hast 14th St 
MINNEAPOLIS 22 Washington Ave So. 


Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN Co’S 
Tubular Globe Street Lamp 
is equal to the best gas light. 
Will not blow out, smoke, or 
freeze. Can be set by wick regu- 
lator to burn from four to sixteen 
hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 


Burns four hours for one cent. 

Buy it of your dealer, He has it, or can 
@ get it if you insist. Send for our complete 
lamp catalogue. Mention this paper. 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


THE ONE 
B UNDER- 
1 WEAR 
WHICH 
a GIVES THE 


i WEARER 
SOLID 
COMFORT. 


QS he tH Hl Hm Hae 


Save Your Shoes! 


‘¢ Shoe-Saver’” makes all shoes wear longer— 
prevents cracking—send five 2-cent stamps and = 
we will mail you enough for a dozen pairs of shoes, 
Household Necessity Co., New York City,’ 
ee ee et ee ee ee 
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C. E. Societies, at their annual banquet last week, 
welcomed Mr. Bronson and presented Mr. Metcalf 
with a C. E. pin set with diamonds and rubies. 
Nearly 100 members were seated at the tables. 
The Men’s Club has begun 
gational History as Related to 
Pasi rs on the topie will be read at 
Dr. E. A. Steiner, the pastor, 
a series of illustrated lectures on personal 
countries in Europe. 
Avenue has been holding evangelistic 
good results have been realized. 


SPRINGFIELD. First. 
the study of Congre 
National Life. 
each meeting. 
deliver 
observations of 


is to 


— Lagonda 
services, and 


Illinois 
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(For Chicago news see page 

SPRINGFIELD.—Plymouth is taking on new life. 
The congregations are steadily increasing, the 
prayer meetings are well attended, and the Sunday 
school is growing in numbers and in efficiency. 

OAK LAWwn.—Rey. W. B. Simmons of Chicago 
Seminary his work in this place, having 
served here faithfully one and one-half years. 


closes 


KANGLEY has completed its new parsonage. 
There is much distress in this field because of the 
coal miners’ strike. 


Michigan 
LUDINGTON.—At a recent communion 25 new 
members were received, all on confession. The 


ehureh has greatly prospered under the ministra- 
tions of Rey. H. F. Tyler, whose pastorate now 
covers a period of five years. One hundred and fif- 
teen new members have been received and over 
$4,000 expended for church improvements. 

CADILLAC.—The second anniversary of the pres- 
ent pastorate brought out the fact that 111 have 
united with the chureh in two years, 94 on confes- 
sion. The ¢ 
Rey. N. 

HOPKINS STATION.—A revival has resulted in 40 
conversions and the work continues, and both pas- 
tor and church are much encouraged. 


S. Bradley is pastor. 


Wisconsin 

CLINTON.—The lawyer evangelist, Mr. C. N. Hunt 
of Minneapolis, has been holding union evangelistic 
services in this place. His labors are blessed, and 
large hopes are entertained for a harvest. 

FortT ATKINSON has generously inyited Mrs. 
W. W. Rose and family to remain in the parsonage 
till next July. Friends will supply the pulpit until 
that time. 

The corner stone of the new building at Gay’s 
Mills was laid Oct. 18. iere has painted and 
improved its house. -Mr. Ralph of Beloit is supply. 
—New Lisbon enjoys the services of Rey. A. J. 
Arn after a pastorless year. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 


THAYER, with other churches in Southern Mis- 


}. E. Society has grown from 10 to 75. | 


souri, had expected much from the development of | 


fruit-growing in the region in bringing an intelli- 
gent, stable population. 


They are greatly disap- | 


pointed because the syndicates employ cheap and | 


non-resident labor. 


Willow Springs, more than two years without a | 


pastor, 
Woods. 


is doing excellent work under Rey, M. W. 


lowa 


FARMINGTON.—This church, organized in 1840, 
rejoiced for more than 20 years in the pastorate of 


Rey. Harvey Adams, a member of the famous Iowa | 
of ‘suspended ani- | 


Band. Later it was in a state 
mation” for about 10 years, but during the last 
five has been gaining ground until now it has about 
70 resident members, united and hopeful, under 
the care of Rey. A. W. Wiggins. The membership 
includes a daughter and a granddaughter of the 
famous Abner Kneeland, who established an in- 
fidel colony at a little distance from Farmington. 
A child of the colony, whose father named him 


achs, aids the liver and cures con- 

Stipation. A foaming, refreshing 

remedy that brings the appetite 
4 that follows sound digestion 
@Should be used in every home, 


Has been prized by physicians for 7) vears. 
5c, and $1.00, 
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.brain, makes life worth living. 


DROPSY 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Voltaire Paine, is now a Congregational deacon. 
The meeting house, though built 50 years ago, with 
its fresh coat of paint inside and out, new wall 
paper and modernized pulpit, makes a comfortable 
and attractive meeting place for the large congrega- 


tions. At Anson, an out-station across the line in 
Missouri, Mr. Wiggins has just closed a revival 


meeting which increased the membership by 39. 


WEBSTER Crry.—Special revival meetings have 


been held. They were conducted for some time by 
Evangelists Smith and Sellacs, but since their de- 
parture the services are being continued. The in- 


terest is sustained and about 25 conversions were 
reported last week. 

Union revival meetings are in progress at Waverly 
under the leadership of Evangelist F. B. Smith. 


Minnesota 
SHERBURN.—The parsonage has been enlarged 
to double its former size, and the edifice has been 
renovated. Rey. Robert McCune, the _ pastor, 
preaches at Lake Belt, an out-station, where much 
interest is developing. 


FALLS.—E Fellows has 


Continued on page 673. 


GRANITE vangelist C. B. 


If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, ed 
k It is a medicine, a 
food and a delicious beverage. 


feeds the | 
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TWO 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 

FACTS. 

LEASE announce in your paper 
that the dates for the next 
International Christian En- 

deavor Convention have been 
selected. Nashville, Tenn., is the 
place, and July 6-11, the time. The 


railroads have not yet agreed upon 
the railroad rates, but we confidently 
expect our usual palpi favor- 
able rates. 

Also, let all konw? that The Golden 
Rule, the official representative of 
Christian Endeavor, edited by the 
founder, Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., 
has changed its name, and isnowTHE 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, pub- 
lished, as heretofore, at 646 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 

Trial-trip subscriptions to new sub- 
scribers will be accepted at twenty- 
five cents for three months. 


Vr Alb (Baur. 


646 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 1, 1897. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD! 


"Box Gall” 


RESIST WATER 
WEAR LIKE IRON 


oA ALT= 


ICH HAVE THIS KEY RING CHECK ATTACHED 


ALWAYS KEEP SOFT 
POLISH BRILLIANTLY. 


Humors 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, or blotchy, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, from infancy to age, speedily cured by 
warm baths with CuricurA Soap, gentle anoint- 
ings with CuricuRA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and mild doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura = 


the world. Potrer D. axp C. Corr., Sole 
eo ae * How to Cure Every Blood Humor,” free. 


FACE HUMORS *"""* Haicend Baby Blemlshen cured 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by leading Physicians through- 
out Europe in treating the MOST COMPLI- 
CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC OASES. 
Pamphlet with fall information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


TREATED FREE. 
Positively CURED with 
Vegetable Remedies 
Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


| first dose “y mptoms rapidly disappear, and In ten days at 


least two-thirds of all symptoms are removed. 
of testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 10 
| Bays Tr ‘eatment Free by mail. 

r. i. It. + Green's Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


a 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases ; > In- 
creases the Appetite; Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. vile St. 


for ANEMIA. POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
STITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
ROFULA, Etc. 


None genuine ae signed te Me 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED? 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
| CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 


i | GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
| MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
| MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
) CATIONALIST. 
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been preaching here for two months, with increase 
in congregation and the prospect of securing a pas- 
tor soon. The membership has been depleted by 
removals. 

Kansas 


LEAVENWORTH.—First. 
active in general church work. Under its auspices 
a kindergarten will be established to take charge of 
small children while their mothers attend service. 
Experienced kindergartners have been secured. 


HAVEN allows no debt for current expenses. 
The members and friends engaged heartily in a 
Harvest Home festival for home missions in Octo- 

. ber, contributing produce and other articles, which 
were sold for the benefit of the Cs H. M.S. 


TWELVE MILE.—During the last six months this 
rural church has contributed $38 to three of the 
benevolent societies, sent $30 worth of corn to the 
sufferers in India, canceled an old debt of $50 and 
paid its pastor’s salary in full. 

Fowler has exchanged its parsonage for a bank 
building, which is being fitted up for a permanent 
house of worship.—Brookville has received 17 
new members within the last six months.—Lenora 
has just become self-supporting, and pays its pastor 
in full on the first day of every month.—Evan- 
gelist Veazie closed a successful series of meetings 
at Chapman, Oct. 17, and began services at Severy 
the 21st. Longton has thoroughly repaired its 
house of worship, making it one of the most attract- 
ive buildings in the town. 


Enameline 


Enamelire 


WJ LPRESCOTT «& 
3 NE WON GR KDR. CU: 


The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


Aid an 


Copyright 1897 by 
Robert H. Foerderer. 


Leather 
Dressing 


VICI 


is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leatherin the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 


and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
Jook. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 


ROBERT H, FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nebraska 


OMAHA.—Plymouth held a jubilee over the re- 
lease from a burdensome debt Oct. 22. When Rey. 
H.S. MacAyeal took charge, about two years ago, 
it seemed indeed a forlorn hope. The debt had 
reached nearly $10,000. It seemed impossible to 
raise the money before the foreclosure of the mort- 
gage. Application was made to the C. C. B. S. 
without encouragement. When the Stickney be- 
quest was received, however, the society offered a 
loan of $5,000 if the balance could be raised. Then, 
with heroic effort and sacrifice, the amount was se- 
cured, and the building was freed except from the 
loan. The meeting was held in the renovated audi- 
ence-room, which has been newly frescoed. The 
pastor pointed to future spiritual attainment. Dea- 
con W. H. Lawton told of the struggles of 10 years. 
Supt. H. M. Bross spoke of the aid given by the 
C. H. M.S. The Ladies’ Aid Society, which has 
raised $600 per year toward the interest on the debt, 
pledged its help for the future. Other addresses 
were followed by greetings from neighboring pas- 
tors. Afterward refreshments were served. This 
church is in one of the best resident portions of 
Omaha. The Monday following the meeting the 
pastor left for a short vacation in Colorado. 


KEARNEY celebrated pleasantly its 25th anni- 
versary Oct. 17,18. The pastor, Rev. J. P. Burling, 
had made careful preparation. Rev. John Askin, 
D. D., pastor here for eight years, preached Sun- 
day. The banquet, Monday evening, in the 
City Hall was largely attended. Besides the toasts, 
The First Congregational Church of Kearney, We’re 
Out of Debt, May We Keep Out, neighboring pas- 
tors brought warm words of greeting. 

South Dakota 

LEAD.—Members are assisting in the Chinese mis- 


sion work recently begun in the city. The mission 
in Deadwood numbers about 40 pupils. 


Rey. J. B. Long has been assisting Pastor Rad- 
ford of Custer in special meetings at Hot Springs. 
—Rapid City has secured the services of Evangel- 
ist Norris and began special services Oct. 24. 


Montana 


MIssouLA.—Mr. A. G. McGregor, a young evan- 
gelist recently from Scotland, has been spending a 
month with Rey. O. C. Clark, working in his differ- 
ent fields with excellent results. He was accom- 
panied by two earnest young workers from Mr. 
Moody’s school in Chicago. 


PACIFIC COAST uF 


f 

ete California ’ \ ae 

Los ANGELES.—First. Rey. W. F. Day, DiD., 
the pastor, was greeted enthusiastically on his re- 
turn from vacation, Oct. 17, by a crowded house. 
At the twilight communion 14 persons were re- 
ceived to fellowship. Over 800 have been added 
to this chureh during the present pastorate. 

Washington 

SEATTLE.—Taylor, Rev. G. H. Lee, pastor, ob- 
served its 10th anniversary in October. Only one 
member of the original six is now a resident, but 
two others are not far distant and anticipate a re- 
turn. Exactly 200 persons have united during 
‘these ten years, of which 108 remain. The unset- 
tled character of some parts of our coast cities is 
indicated by the fact that, while the Sunday school 
has never had a larger enrollment than now, 250, 
yet over 2,500 different persons have been connected 
with it at various times, of whom nine-tenths were 
children and youth. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 
The Episcopalians of Connecticut last week cele- 
brated the centenary of the dedication of Bishop 
Jarvis." Rev. Chauncey W. Brewster was conse- 
erated as bishop coadjutor to Bishop Williams. 


PonpD’s ExrrRActT for pain. Constant cures recom- 
mend it. Beware of imitations for dealers’ profit. 


DISEASES often lurk in the blood before they 
openly manifest themselves. Therefore keep the 
blood pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


WASHINGTON ExcuRrstIons.—Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted nine-day tour leaves Tuesday, 
Noy. 16. Three and one-half days in Washington 
at Riggs House (including trip to Mount Vernon), 
one day at Old_Point Comfort, four hours at Phila- 
delphia and a day in New York at the Broadway 
Central Hotel, with privilege of longer stay if de- 
sired. Thirty dollars covers every expense. Christ- 
mas holiday tour, Dee. 28, to Washington, Mount 
Vernon, Philadelphia and New York Nine days, 
$27. Tours to Washington, Florida and California 
in January, February, March, April and May Send 
for illustrated itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NO WASTE OF WORDS, 


Evidence Which is Right to the Point 
and Reliable. 


Judge Frank Ives of District Court of 
Crookston, Minn., says: For some time I 
have used Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets with 
seeming great benefit. With few excep- 
tions I have not been so free from indi- 
gestion in twenty-five years. 

George W. Roosevelt, U. S. Consul to 
Brussels, Belgium: Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, safe, pleasant to take, conven- 
ient to carry, give keen appetite, perfect 
digestion. 

Mr. W. D. Tomlin, Mechanical Engi- 
neer, Duluth, Minn.: One box of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets has done its work and 
I am again gaining flesh and strength. 

O. E. Ransom, Hustonville, Ky.: I was 
distressed and annoyed for two years with 
throwing up food, often two or three times 
a day; had no certainty of retaining a 
mealif Tate one. Four boxes of the tab- 
lets from my druggist have fully cured 
me. I find them pleasant to take, con- 
venient to carry. 

Rev. G. D. Brown, Mondovi, Wis.: The 
effect of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is 
simply marvelous; a quite hearty dinner 
of broiled beefsteak causes no distress 
since I began their use. 

Over six thousand people in the State 
of Michigan alone in 1894 were cured of 
stomach troubles by Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Full sized package may be found at all 
druggists at 50 cents. 

Send for little book on stomach diseases, 
mailed free by Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


‘Silver Plate that Wears.” 
On spoons, knives, 
forks, etc., the identify- 
ing mark of the best 
; wearing plated ware is 
CIESESESCIESESESESESESEIESCIESEIEIONEIES, 


Trade Mark. 


“1847 


Rogers BYos. 
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For fifty years the stand- 
ard of silver plate excel- 
lence. Onteasets and lar- 
ger articles, look 


for this mark. 
Manufactured only by 

; MeErIpEN BriTANNIA COMPANY, 

Meriden; Conn.; 208 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


THE DAMON 
SAFE AND IRON WORKS CO. 


110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
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BACARRA 


WICICIEICIEIECIEIEICICS 


SN BB Berkshire Orange Spoon. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 


SAFES 


Factory : First Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


HOUSE, 
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OFFICE and 
BANK 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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CONSUMPTION. 


What It Is—How It Arises—And How It Is 
Now Treated with Success. 


(Extracts from Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress 
of Medical Science in Lung Diseases.) 

Following the various forms of catarrhal 
and bronchial disease which I have described, 
we come next to that lamentable complaint 
known to everybody under the name consump- 
tion. Itis greatly dreaded by the people be- 
cause not understood. By physicians it has 
for centuries been worse treated than any 
other affliction in the long catalogue of human 
diseases. 

Formerly all medical schools taught and 
physicians believed consumption to be a dis- 
ease of the blood and general system. This 
false pathology and the false and fatal treat- 
ment which they based upon it sacrificed mil- 
lions of ier ng lives. Now it is universally 
conceded by the profession that the old theory 
was utterly untrue and untenable. 

Forty-five years ago (1851) I first discovered 
consumption to be a local disease of the lungs. 
In 1852 I published a book on it, giving my 
researches and the grounds for my belief. In 
1855 I contributed a series of articles to the 
Specialist and Journal of Diseases of the 
Chest, of which I was then editor, contending 
that the local theory was the only true doc- 
trine of the disease, and the local treatment 
the only one that opened up any promise of 
its cure. 

Had my views been then received and my 
discoveries accepted by the profession, as they 
should have been, all the sufferings and pre- 
mature deaths by consumption since caused 
by false doctrine, heresy and empiricism 
might have been averted. 

Unfortunately for science and humanity, 

hysicians, as did the Israelites of old, re- 
jected the truth, and for forty years continued 
to flounder in the wilderness of error—from 
1851 to 1891. Like Ephraim, they were wedded 
to their idols and remained steadfast to their 
delusions. 

In 1891 all this was happily changed for the 
better. The theory taught by me m 1851 was 
proved and accepted by the leading teachers 
and authorities of medicine throughout the 
civilized world as the “only true” doctrine of 
the disease, and since then has been taught in 
all medical colleges and incorporated into all 
text-books for the instruction of students of 
medicine. 

Thus, after centuries of opposition and de- 
nial, the local nature and germ origin of con- 
sumption is recognized and becomes the estab- 
lished doctrine of medical science. It is now 
conceded that no consumption can arise with- 
out the tubercle bacillus, a poisonous germ of 
the air, gets into the lungs to produce it. 

As the germs that cause consumption first 
act locally upon the lungs, and the disease 
which they produce has its seat in the lungs, 
it follows that it is always a local germ dis- 
ease of that organ. It is an axiom of medical 
science that local diseases require loca] treat- 
ment for their cure, and all past clinical expe- 
rience teaches that no germ disease was ever 
yet cured without specific germicides applied 
directly to the germ-infected parts. 

To cure any bronchial or lung disease local 


treatment must be applied, and this can only. 


be done by introducing medicated air, gas or 
vapor into the air tubes and cells by inhalation. 

To effect the cure of consumption we must 
kill and expel the germs and heal the ravages 
they have inflicted in the lungs. The air must 
therefore carry germicidal antiseptics and 
healing remedies to act directly on the germs 
and seat of the disease, or no cure will result. 
When properly administered this treatment 
always arrests the lung disease. If it be 
deeply rooted, the progress may not always 
be rapid, but the cure of consumption under 
it is as certain as is the cure of other serious 
maladies by proper treatment. 

I some years ago discovered, and am now 
using with great success, germicidal inhal- 
ants under which no form of germ life can 
live. They are introduced by instruments, 
which medicate the air the patient breathes. 
Asthma, bronchitis, chronie pneumonia and 
consumption are arrested, broken up and rad- 
ically cured by them. 

(To be continued.) 

RoBERT HUNTER, M. D., 

117 West 45th St., New York. 


{Signed} 


Nov. 4. 


Novre.—Readers of The Congregationalist 
who are interested will receive a copy of Dr. 
< gl book free by applying to him as 
above, 
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HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hatr, 


motes a luxuriant 
Never Pails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 
Hc, and $1.00 at Druggists 
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Calls 


BURR, Wm. N., Ventura, Cal., to S. Riverside, Corona, 
P.O. —— 

CADWALADR, Morris J., Racine, Wis., accepts call to 
Welsh Ch., Spring Water. 

CLARK, Chas., West Ch., Taunton, Mass., accepts call 
to Ward Hill, Bradford. 

DANFORTH, Wm. E., Presb. Ch., Marengo, Ill, to 
Washington Park Ch., Chicago. 

DUNLAP, Geo. H., to remain another year at E. Con- 
cord, N. H. 

EVANS, John ©. C., recently of Ward Hill, Bradford, 
Mass., to Wallingford, Vt. zt 
FAY Walcott, formerly of Westboro, Mass., to Nan- 

tucket for one year. 

FERGUSON, Frank A., Eastern secretary of Education 
Society, to the presidency of Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Cal. 

GOSHEN, Elmer L., Chicago Sem., to Plano, Jl. 

GRAY, Thos., Chicago Sem., to Goodland, Kan., for a 
year. Accepts. 

GREENLEES, Chas. A., Lamar, Mo., to Green Ridge. 

_ Accepts. 

GUSTIN, Byron F), Andover Sem., to Guildhall, Vt., 
for six months. Accepts. 

HALL, Russell T., Second Ch., Greenwich, Ct., to First 
Ch., New Britain. 

HARRISON, Chas. S., recently of Weeping Water, Neb., 
to ae financial agent of Oklahoma College. Ac- 
cepts. 

HENSHAW, Geo., Sharon, Pa.,to W. Andover, O. 

pr John H., to Stoughton, Wis. Has begun 
work. 

LADD, Henry M., Gen. Man. Ohio Anti-Saloon League, 
Cleveland, to supply at Ravenna for six months. Ac- 
cepts, with residence unchanged. 

MILLER, Sam’! A., recently of Eldon, Io., to Anna, Ill. 


accep: 

PATTEN, Arthur B., formerly of First Ch., Everett, 
Mass., accepts call to S. Hadley. 

REAM, Wm. T., recently of Plano, Ill., accepts call to 
Cumberland, Wis. 

SAUERMAN, Wm. E., recently of Wayne, Io., to Cin- 
cinnatiand Belknap. Accepts. 

SLADE, William, formerly of Williamstown, Mass., to 
East Hampton, Ct., for one year. pet 

ore Julius E., Springfield, Neb., to Long Pine. Ac- 
cepts. 

TAYLOR, Chas. B., recently of Fontanelle, Io., to Mitch- 
elville. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, Mark W., to remain at Bruce and Apollo- 
nia, Wis., another year. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARTLETT, Ernest M., 0. and i. Rockdale Ch., North- 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 19. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
D.D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. E. C. Moore, D.D., 
J. R. Thurston, G. P. Eastman, B. A. Robie, H. A. 
Blake, W. T. Holmes. 

DEGROFY, Chas. F., 0. Plankinton, S. D., Oct. 27. Ser- 
mon, Supt. W. H. Thrall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
B. W. Burleigh and James Davies. 

DRAKE, Frank E., 0. Pigeon Cove, Mass., Oct. 26. 

LORD, Albert J., 0, and i, Second Ch., Hartford, Vt., 
Oct. 19. Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D.; other 
oe Rev. Messrs. M. D. Bisbee, W. R. Campbell, W.F. 

tearns, W. H. Mousley. 

MERRILL, Geo. A., 0. New Sharon, Me., Oct. 26. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. W. Kimball; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 


J. A. Jones, F. A. Sanborn, W. B. Kenniston, E. D 
Disbrow, E. R. Smith, J. C. Gregory. 
SHORT Wm. H. o.p. Spring Valley, Wis., Oct. 22. Ser- 


mon, Rey. J. W.V hite; other parts, Rey. Messrs. D. 
R, Anderson, J. A. Eakin, H. W. Carter. ‘ 

TUTHILL, Wm. B., 0. andi. Kensington, Ct., Oct. 25. Ser- 
mon, Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D. D.; ordination prayer, 
Prof. A, R. Merriam. 

REID, Matthew_D., 0. p. Dawson, N:_D., Oct. 28. Ser- 
mon, Rey. E. 8. Shaw; other parts, Rev. Messrs. &. H. 
Stickney, W. H. Gimblett, J. R. Beebe. 4 

WINTER, Paul, gh South Shore, 8. D., Oct. 18. Ser- 
mon and prayer, Supt. W. H. Thrall; other parts, Rev. 

Messrs, H. T. Williams and Thos. Thompson. 


Resignations 


GOODWIN, Edward P., First Ch., Chicago. 

HAWLEY, John P., New Hartford. Ct. 

JOHNSTON, Wim. G., Newell, Io., to take effect Jan. 1. 
MCKENNEY, Jas. E., Burwell, Neb. 

MOSLANDER, Frank V., Sandoval, Ill., to take effect 


Jan. 1. 

PHILBROOK, Nathan P., Sanbornton, N. H., after a 
pastorate of nearly seven years and 47 years in the 
ministry. 

ROBINSON, Edward A., Wollaston, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. P., Winslow, Me. 


Dismissions 


BEARD, Reuben A.; Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N. H., Oct. 27- 

FISKE, Blisha S8., Waitstield, Vt., to take effect Dec. 1. 

he Albert F., Rochester Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Oct. 26. 

PRATT, Dwight M., Williston Ch., Portland, Me., Oct. 21. 


Churches Organized 


CLINTON, Mass., German, org. and rec., 26 Oct., 5 mem- 
bers. 
Miscellaneous 


ADAMS, Geo. C., teaches the International S. S. Lessons 
at ¥. M.C. A. Hall, San Francisco Saturday noons. 

CHEW, Jas., recently of Thayer, Mo., is supplying at 
Republic and Nichols. 

DOK, Franklin B., secretary of Ripon College, will — 
ply at Hartford, Wis., until a permanent pastor is 
secured. 

EVELAND, Sam’l, has been absent from Ainsworth, 
Neb., on his wedding trip, during which the pulpit was 
supplied by Prof. J. A. Doremus of Gates College. 

FLAWITH, Fred., has returned after a year in France, 
the Isle of Wight, and his native England. He found 
here great and encouraging changes. 

FURNESS, Geo. A., was recently ee ated to preach 
for one year by Windham ba ge ssociation at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. He is serving at S. Wardsboro. 

HUBBELL, Dr. Wm. 8. ape gga of the Franklin 
St. Ch., Somerville Mass., and in recent years of the 
North Presb. Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., will reside in Boston 
during the winter at the ‘Bellevue Hotel. He is open 
to on eeomene for pulpit supply. 

LATHE, Herbert W., of Pasadena, Cal., has been 
awarded first prize for a communion sermon by the 
Homiletic Review. : 


MCKINNON, Norman, and his bride, have been ten- 


dered a brilliant reception by their people of Foxcroft, | 


Me., at the residence of a parishioner. 

NEWCOMB, Aaron §., recently resigifed at Ithaea, Wis., 
has removed to Janesville, where he will engage in the 
sale of religious literature. 

NOURSE, Robt., the well-known lecturer, offers to give 
his lecture Why I Am Not an Infidel, where he can 
conveniently do so in connection with his other en- 
gagements, without compensation except traveling 
and local expenses and entertainment. 8 address is 
West Fall Church, Fairfax County, Va. 

SARGENT, Clarence 8., and wife, were given a pleasant 
and well-attended reception in the parlors of Central 
Ch., St. Lonis, Oct. 14. 

VAUGHN, Howard R,, has recently been presented 
with a fur coat, mittens and robe from members of his 
congregation in Wheaton, Wis. 


— 
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THE FATAL STEP 


The One that Carries a 
Person Over the Line 
of Health. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the 
Remedy for the Afflicted. 


If you are Suffering, take it 
and Regain Health. 


It is human to err and by our own imprudence 
we bring on ourselves afflictions that cause us 
great distress. Nervous diseases caused by 
excesses are very commoy to-day.- These 
afflictions are stealthy in their approach. ‘The 
beginning of that palpitation of heart, that 
distress after eating is not noticed, 
onutina short 
time you re- 
alize that 
you have 


expended more vitality than your condition 
could afford. You have rs yi nights, and 
when you do sleep, frightful dreams. You 
have great sensations of fear as the course of 
the devitalization proceeds. You are in misery 
most ofthetime. Theeternallaw of retaliation 
is working upon you. When you realize that 
you have passed beyond the limit of the strength 
that Nature has given you, when you havea 
pale face, a dim eye, weak nerves, @ languid 
step, shortness of breath, sudden accelerated 
action of the heart, you know that you need 
skillful treatment for your restoration to 
health and strength. 

In fact you are in a condition when you 
need an effective tonic, a blood purifier and 
nerve strengthener and you will find the best 
in Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the great blood and 
nerve remedy of the age, made froma lar 
physician's prescription and endorsed by high 
medical authority. This is the best remedy in 
the world for one in a devitalized condition. 

Dr. Greene, 84 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., has cured many cases similar to yours. 
This ; eminent 
and dis- = 
ed physi 
made 


You can consult him free, 


personally or, by 
letter... His great skill, his vast experience, 


his intelligence and philanthropy are within 
609 reach. See hum or write to him and get 
ck your health. 
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Thanksgiving Day 


President McKinley’s first call upon the 
people to observe Thanksgiving Day reads 
thus: 


In remembrance of God’s goodness to us 
during the past year, which has been so abun- 
dant, “ Let us offer unto him our thanksgiving 
and pay our vows unto the Most High.”” Un- 
der his watchful providence industry has pros- 
pered, the conditions of labor have been im- 
proved, the rewards of the husbandman have 
been increased and the comforts of our homes 
multiplied. His mighty hand has preserved 
peace and protected the nation. Respect for 
law and order has been strengthened, love of 
free institutions cherished, and all sections of 
our beloved country brought into closer bonds 


of fraternal regard and generous co-operation. | 


For these great benefits it is our duty to 
praise the Lord in a spirit of humility and 
gratitude, and to offer up to him our most 
earnest supplications. That we may acknowl- 
edge our obligation as a people to him who 
has so graciously granted us the blessings of 
free government and material prosperity, I, 
William McKinley, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate and set apart 
Thursday, the twenty-fifth day of November, 
for national thanksgiving and prayer, which 
all of the people are invited to observe with 
appropriate religious services in their respect- 
ive places of worship. On this day of rejoic- 
ing and domestic reunion let our prayers as- 
cend to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift for the continuance of his love and favor 
to us, that our hearts may be filled with char- 
ity and good will, and that we may be ever 
worthy of his beneficent concern. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty- 
ninth day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, 
and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-second. 

By the President, WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Education 


of $50,000 for a Hibrary building. 


— The chapel in the new Mary Lyon Hall 
at Mt. Holyoke College is to be provided with 
a large pipe organ, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Whiting of Holyoke. Mr. Whiting is 
a trustee of the college and is epprtly inter- 
ested in its rebuilding. 


—— The Sheffield Scientific Moo! of Yale 
University celebrated its semi-centennial last 
week. Eminent alumni made addresses. In 
1852 the school graduated a class of seven; 
last year it graduated a class of 254. It now 
has a plant of five splendid buildings and 584 
students. 


—— President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
sets forth in the November Century a plan 
whereby, with the Smithsonian Institution as 
a nucleus, a university may develop at Wash- 
ington, D. C., ‘with less friction, less ex- 
pense, less peril, and with the prospect of 
more permanent and widespread advantages 
to the country, than by a dozen denominational 
seminaries or one colossal University of the 
United States.” 


—— The will of Deacon Thomas Doane, late 
of Charlestown, provides that his relatives 
shall have the use of his property, but that 
after his youngest grandchild shall have 
reached the age of twenty-one his entire es- 
tate, which is supposed to be worth $150,000 
or more, shall be given to Doane College, 
Crete, Neb. The debt of the West to the East 
is suggested by the fact that two of the best 
colleges beyond the Mississippi bear the names 
and have inherited large portions of the wealth 
of two men who were for many years mem- 
bers of the same church, the Winthrop of 
Charlestown, Mass. 
in Nebraska and Carleton in Minnesota. 
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These colleges are Doane | 


— The Institute of Technology, Boston, 


marae eaten! Sraggie CATARRH 
again has a president to take the place o . 

Gen. Francis A. Walker. It is not strange edie Td 

that his mantle should fall on Prof. J. M. es Sea 

Crafts, who has been acting president since 

the death of General Walker. Professor Crafts TRI AL) S IZE 

is a native of Boston, fifty-eight years of age, ELY’S 


and a graduate of the Lawrence Scientific 
School connected with Harvard University. 
He has studied several years in Germany and 
France, and has labored with distinguished 
suecess in laboratories of Europe and Amer- 
ica. He was for two years at the head of the 
chemical department of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, from 1869 to 1871, and for the last five 
years he has been professor of organic chem- 
istry. 


CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 
It opens and cleans the 
Nese Eee Oe: ares x 
ain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the COLD ly HEAD 
Membrane. 
Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. 
absorbed. Gives relief at once. 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., 


_ That terrible wash-tub! | 


This is the way it looks to the 
women who do their washing in 
the old-fashioned way. They 
dread it—and no wonder. All 
because they won’t use Pearline. 
Use Pearline— use it just as 
directed— soak, boil and rinse the 
clothes—and the wash-tub won't be 
a bugbear. You won't have to be 
over it enough for that. No hard 
work—no inhaling of fetid steam— 
no wearing rubbing—no torn clothes 
—nothing but economy. 


Sen 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 


tell you ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘*the same 
it as Pearline.” I1’S FALSE—Pearline 
Back is never peddled, and if your grocer 


sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest—send it back. 510 
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Is quickly 
50 ets. at Druggists 
at Druggists or by mail. 
New York. 
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A Vacancy—~ 


| 
: 


In many a household there is 
an empty chair that ought not to be empty. Hosts of chil- 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
forit at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of: 


$94 Adamson’'s Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
considerable progress. But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 
shelf all the time. 

This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. It cures, remember. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th al SNE 


| 


Large Bottles, 75c. 
Small Bottles, 35c. 
Trial Size, = 10¢. 
At all good drug stores; 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, ; 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. d 


Items from physicians’ statementsin our Descriptive ; 
Booklet. Send for it. F 
“Have found it of such great value in Whooping 
Cough, Croup and other sp: asinodic coughs, that Ihave 
instructed eve ry family unde my dire ction to secure 
one.” “It is of great value in Diphther ia,”’ “It gives 
relief in Asthma. The apparatus is simple and inex- 
pensive.’’ Sold by ail druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 
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| A cleat 
nation has | 
| ever been | 
ta strong 

. | nation ; 


Those wno tnink that imported soaps 
must be the best, do not know that the 
materials for Ivory Soap are the finest to 
be found anywhere. The vegetable oil of 
which Ivory Soap is made.is imported, 
almost in ship loads, from the other side 


of the world. 


Copyright, 1897, by The 2rocuer & Gam vie Cp., Cincinnath 
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BUY * “‘A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 3 
THE CENUINE! % in Manufacture.’’ ¢ 
= rs 8k of ¥ 
? Walter Baker & Co's 3 
im . 7 
® ¢ 
S . 4 
: Breakfast 3: 
: —_——— 
H : 
® 7 
'@&< Cocoa 

> 
- "¥ 
4 | Absolutely Pure. : 
. | || Delicious. : 
RECT NSW i = Nutritious. : 
Ns Eyrpacr GoNew ions * Costs 
poe ate : Less Than One Cent a Cup. 3 
ONLY SOLD IN BOTTLES: . © jaw Socio cc ee 
J > 

icitianimiachoci  Hanosthagels . WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. : 
¢ 


Established 1780. 


Catarrh (,2",), Piles. 
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Richard Burton’s Memories of His Father 


_ Volume LXXXII 


The Policeman, by Rollin Lynde Hartt 


Number 45 
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NATHANIEL JUDSON BURTON 
Born Dec. 17, 1824; died Oct. 18, 1887 


S Christianity found the centurion of Capernaum a just, devout and faithful man, so it found Dr. Burton 


with all the natural elements of a great and good character. 
sincere, true, courageous, kind, loving, and open to conviction on every side. 


It found him constitutionally reverent, 
How it wrought in him with 


these materials you know. There were thunders and lightnings in his law. There was self-sacrifice and abiding 
love. There was inflexibility in his righteousness, there was no bound to his tender mercy. He was immovably 
fixed in the great immutabilities of God’s truth, but there was never a heart more tremulous with overbrim- 


ming human sympathy.—From an address of Rev. Dr. HE. P. Parker, at the funeral of Dr. Burton. 


He was free in his thought. But he never moved forward without giving due weight and influence to what 
lay behind him. He did not forget the fathers’ thoughts while he was moving so joyously onward in his own. 
—From President Dwight’s address at the funeral of Dr. Burton. 
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IN THE FRONT RANK. 


DAVID C, COOK'S 


INTERNATIONAL 


t GRADED LESSON HELPS, § 
ed 
é 


The David C. Cook Publishing 
Company announce fhat impoftant 
features have been added to their Quar- 
? terly Lesson Helps. Already acknowl- 

edged by thousands of schools to be 
? the Best and Cheapest, they are s0 
g improved as to place them unquestion- 


ably in the very front rank. 


THE CREAT 


COMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES 


FOR OLDER CLASSES. 


The Comprehensive Scholar.— 
Largest and Best Scholars’ help pub- 
lished. Five full pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Each 
number will contain twenty-four fine 
original half-tone engravings, 
twelve of them printed in colors; also 
a colored frontispiece, a full-page 
map and Opening and Closing Hymns. 

The Comprehensive Teacher. — 
This contains all the matter, including 
engravings, contained in the Scholars’ 
edition, and in addition eight 
specially prepared for the information 
of Teachers. 


pages 


»» THE.. 


ILLUSTRATED STUDIES % 


FOR MAIN SCHOOL CLASSES. 


Both Scholars’ and Teachers’ editions | 20% 
of the Dlustrated Studies Quarterlies | 7#* 
will be printed on good book paper and | 26% 
handsomely illustrated with a large! ® 
number of fine half-tone engravings. 
Great care is taken with the editorial 
work, to make the lessons plain, simple 
and connected. 


We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
Classes. Write for Catalogue, and for 
sample copies, which will be sent free. | 
Remember: ‘ Best and Cheapest.” 


DAVID C, COOK PUBLISHING Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
OHO SHS I LOHDHOVOVOnd | 
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both the Gailery and the Maga- 
zine and one year’s subscription 
in advance to 
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Ie We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 Sample pages (33 illustrations) from the IJuminated Bible. #4 


Our {lluminate 


This beautiful Bible, produced at enormous cost, 
and embellished with the work of the greatest living 
artists, goes fresh from the renowned Riverside 
Press of Cambridge, Mass. (H.O. HOUGHTON & CO.), 
into the hands of the American Bible Union. The 
Congregationalist has contracted for an edition of 


650 Copies; 
until this is exhausted it will be possible for any 
reader of The Congregationalist to secure a $10.00 
Bible for $2.75, a $12.50 Bible for $3.25. 
a $15.00 Bible for $3.75. 


First Fruits from SUBSCRIBERS of 
The Congregationalist. 
Nov. 4, 1897. * 
“The sample pages of the Bible came today. I 
inciose price at once, for Iam sure it must be worth 
Sar more than what you ask and will be of great 
value in our home.” . 
Oct. 29, 1897. 
“I thank you for the specimen pages of ‘ The 
New Illuminated Holy Bible. I am very much 
pleased with them, and desire very much to possess | 
the complete book. Fearing I may lose the oppor- | 
tunity by delay, I inclose an order for it.” 


Oct. 28, 1897. 

“ Sample pages received ; beautiful! beautiful! I 
cannot afford it, neither, it seems to me, can I afford 
not to shut my eyes and order five $3.75 Bibles for 
Christmas gifts—all are to go into refined and 
critical families. Inelosed find $18.76." | 

Refers to the sl0.00 Bible, 


OFFER No. | style 1, which comes in Silk 
Cloth, All illustrations and allegori- $2 75 


cal plates. Our special price..... 


| 


over 6ilbs.) Books are guarar 
tion, therefore a book of 34 sar 


LE 800 Picture 


This is an 


Complete, and a beauti- 


exact Photographic Repro:tuction of style No. 3, Full Turkey, SUk Sewed, Red 


under Gold edges, Full Divinity Cireult, and for which the regular price Is.............6 815.00 


$3.75 
OFFER No. 2 


gold edges. 
ful book. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS. Aut eee must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. 


{ great distance makes it desirable to prepay charges, the purchaser should send us 50 cents for the purpose, 
nd to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upon their return, 
ple pages will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. 
too late will be immediately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TODAY, and address all communications to 

7 


Is OUR SPECIAL PRICE, wntil edition ts exhausted. 
Size of Bible when opened as above, 11%/4 x 2014 Inches. 


OFFER No. 


Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, 
in Full Morocco, with flush 


$3.25 


The $15.00 Bible, Style 3, 
Full Turkey, Silk Sewed, 


Divinity Cireuit, Red under Gold 
Edges. Our special price......... < $3.75 
Transportation charges are to be pald yf epee 


e The le welghs 
No description can do justice to this superb 
Orders will be filled in order as received, and remittances reac 


uc- 
ng us 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS- 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible. 


The work of a large number 
of specialists, each of whom is 
an authority in the department 
in which he writes—Christian 
Observer, 3 Feb., ’97. 


The number of contributors 
who have taken part in the 
work is 38. They make a list 
which commands _ confidence 
and challenges admiration. — 
L[ndependent, 14 Jan., 97. 


It seems as if nothing had 
been omitted which could help 
one in his Bible study —Advance, 
tr March, ’97. 


For sale by all booksellers, 
or address for particulars 
Tuos. Netson & Sons, 33 
East 17th Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


Od Virginia and her 
Neighbours. 


By Joun Fiske. 
$4.00. 


These volumes cover the settlement and 
growth of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia nearly to the Revolution. It isa 
most interesting story, and has never before 
been told with the-critical insight, the philo- 
sophie grasp, and the distinct literary charm 
with which it is here told by Mr. Fiske. 


‘The Critical Period of 
American History. 


By Joun Fisk. Illustrated Edition. With 
about 170 Illustrations, comprising Portraits, 
Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, 
Prints and other Historical Materials. 8vo, 
$4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half polished 
morocco, $6.25. 

This volume is illustrated in the same style 


as the ‘‘ American Revolution,’ published last 
year. — 


2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 


alden. 


By Henry D. THoreAu. Holiday 
Edition. A very interesting edition of Tho- 
reau’s most characteristic book, with an In- 
troduction by BRADFORD TORREY, and 30 
full-page photogravure Illustrations, includ- 
ing Walden Views, Concord Views, Por- 
traits, etc. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 


ondola Days. 


A charming book on Venice and its 
attractions, by F. HopKINSON SMITH, au- 
thor of ‘‘Tom Grogan,” ‘‘ Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,’ etc. With illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. 


A Supplement to ‘“‘Who Wrote the Bible?”’ 

By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 16mo, $1.25. 

Familiar and illuminating lectures on cer- 

tain books of the Bible which in various ways 

uzzle their readers—Judges, Esther, Job 

eclesiastes, The Song of Songs, Daniel and 
Jonah. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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By the Rey. CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. 


Vision and Duty. 


12 Sermons, 242 pages, with Portrait, $1.25. 


Perpetua. 
A Tale of Nimes in A. D. 213. 
S. BARING-GoULD, M. A. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A strong story of the persecution of the early Chris- 
tians, just ready. 


Sphinx-Lore. 

A Collection of Original Literary Ingenuities 
and Historical Recreations, Interspersed with 
Charades, Anagrams, and Diagram and Jingle 
Puzzles. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Sardis and the Spirit Guest. 


The Story of aDream. By JOSEPHINE RAND. 
+ 16mo, 66 pages, cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 


‘*He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the Churches.” 


By the Rev. 
12mo, 290 pages, 


Mrs. Aspinwall’s New Book. 


The Echo-Maid 

And Other Stories. By 
ALICIA ASPINWALL, au- 
thor of ‘‘Short Stories for 
Short People.’  Illus- 
trated by F. C. Gordon. 
Quarto, 200 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. 

CONTENTS: 

The Echo-Maid. 

In the Land of the Wee-Uns. 

The Big Light on Burning 
Mountain. 

A Leap Year Boy. 


Three Capital Stories about 
Boys, and One Story About @ «ist 
Girl. 


Among the iviedow. People. 


Stories of Field Life, written for the little 


ones. By CLARA D. Pierson. Illustrated 
by F. C. Gordon. 12mo, 127 pages, gilt top, 
$1.25 


“Many a mother and teacher will accord a vote of 
thanks to the author.” 


* One of the daintiest and in many ways most attract- 
ive of the many books of nature study which the past 
year has brought forth.”—Boston Advertiser. 


““The personifications are delightful, and she has a 
charming way.” 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
: S Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 EaAsT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥.; 
Chieago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory courses. Musié, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


NEw YORK, BUFFALO. 


STUDY'S BUSINESS 
x= We teach Book 
se. Za keeping, Business Forme, Pen- 
Mw manship, Com’l Law, Letter 
5) Writing, Arithmetic, Short 
: * hand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at 
Pil your own HOME, Success guar- @53 (4 
anteed every earnest student 
Wegiveauseful,MoneyMakin 
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Rudyard Kipling, 


the famous story-writer, is only one of many celebrated 
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= 
‘i contributors engaged to write for the next volume of 
M4 
aS For all 52 Times 
the @ A 
sz Family. Year. 
a 
2% 
L/, iw 2 
| To show the varied strength and charm of The r 
RP Companion’s original features for 1898, we give the 
7s B. Saf following partial list of 
f JJ x e ° . . 
ye / / 
se \\ Distinguished Contributors. 
| ay: / in ———lllllEEESEoaaEEEeeEaEaBh—=ESESESSN@@@DD@DDDEDDDD™DE=E=E=EE_ 
- Ys | ss S\. Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone — W. D. Howells 
TAS Wy ith SS“ Hon. Thomas B. Reed Mme. Lillian Nordica 
Mis WD Hon. Justin McCarthy Mrs. Burton Harrison 
i PM | e Hon. George F. Hoar Octave Thanet 
AS ey) HAAN \ Lieut. Peary Mary E. Wilkins 3 
TMA | Max O’Rell Margaret E. Sangster 
S% Rudyard Kipling’s thrilling new story, “The Burning of the ‘ Sarah Frank R. Stockton Harriet P. Spofford 
| Sands,'”’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1898. And Fully Two Hundred Others. 
s% Gold Embossed Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 
This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than 
wy $1.00. It consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to the 
ac months it represents. Its size is 10x 24 inches. See unusual offers below. Zi 
a SAPP PEPAPEPESSESSSSSSSASSSESSSSOSSSSSSOSSSSSESSS SPSS SSSESSESSSSSSSSS IS SS SSSSSSSISSSSSSPSSSSSEPSIHISLEPIFSISSSSHSSSS is 
} ¢ NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and address, and 
SZ 3 $1.75, will receive: i Re Aa 
aN 3 FREE—The Companion every week from the time subscription is received till Jan. 1, 1898. iN 
3 FREE— Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers, 
+ FREE—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to any of the famous pieces 
s% of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a beautiful ornament and a costly gift — AA 
ar Free to New Subscribers. i 
And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. H 15 } 
BN ib « SSE OVETSFEFESESSOCESSSEST ST SSS SCSESIE CLES CS ELES OSES ST OTE StEaTOs eS Tees oCUHESE Cteler rene erin ere eee en eee AVA 
AT Iustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1848 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. “ae 
N?. 
w% THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, - - BOSTON, MASS. “ 
SZI9e5% sh she SSS SSS SSN SSS SS Se 
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GREAT 
BOOK 


DR. BURTON'S ‘soox 


Yale Lectures on Preaching, <o<crar essay 


and miscellaneous papers and a fine portrait of the 
author, is published at $1.75, but will be sent to any 
reader of this paper before Christmas for $1.00 net. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
former friends and parishioners ? 


: ;: f Cong’! H , Bost 
The Pilgrim Press 75 aad Ave eOhicayo 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE KING IMIMANU 


Scripture and Song. ev. ROBERT 
5 cents; $4 per 100 copies. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28. Seven beauti- 
ful Carols. 4 cents; 83 per 100 Copies. 


RECITATIONS for CHRI TMAS TIME No.8 
Twenty-nine admirable selections for this celebration. 
4 cents. 


We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 


WAITING FOR SANTACLAUS., By Dr. W.H. 


JOANE, one of the best published. 30 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


For Christmas se 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy, by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 

The greatest Sunday-School cantata is Santa 
Claus Expected, by Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest cantata for very small children is 
Santa’s Surprise Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest solos, duets, trios. quartets and an- 


Address 


LOWRY. 


40 Bible House, New York. Send for catalogue. 


° SERVICES for the Sunday 8. 

TIS mas New Carols, Recitations and oth- 

er features not found in others. 

Send 15 cts. for samples of our three latest. CANTATA 
CHRISTMAS FAIRIES by Rosche, melodies 
bright, pleasing and easy with very interesting plot. 
Price 9 ¢. Catalogue of Christmas music FREE. GEO. 
F. ROSCHE & CO., 
New York, 44 E. 23rd st. 


Chicago, #0 Madison st., 
Name this paper. 


What could be more acceptable to his | 


L.—A new service of | 


Ready November 20: 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
| With 24 beautiful Illustrations selected from the best works of modern masters. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It is not a formal biography, but pre- 
sents very effectively those shining acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which most signalized 
| the loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will to the Supreme. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Christmas Cards,| WHIDDEN'Si a 
Calendars and 


Booklet Packets, 


15TH SEASON. 


Our well known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 6 Packs, postpaid, | 
for $3.45. 10 Packs, postpaid, 85.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty 
“ 2 “ 54 ects., 10 Fine Cards ~ = 


; “ & $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet At all Bookstores everywhere. 


A GREAT BOOK NOW READY. 


— [n Portia’s Gardens. 


By WM. SLOANE KENNEDY. 


A New Volume of Out-door Essays, and 
daintily illustrated and bound. Will be one 
of the best books for a Christmas gift. 


12mo, Cloth, = = $1.50 


“ “ , 
jabs “ Ze page» = ees ootee Cy ogy pepeled . i "Send for Catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
5. 54 cts., & all different | History Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 

“ “ . ‘ 
| 2 oS etn te ee Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, I8 Arch St., Boston 
| "© 2. * 54 ects., 5 Booklets and Calendar . 

“ 8. “ 1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, etc. 
| « 9  S4ets., 15 Birthday Cards and Five | Church Architect. 

Booklets 
“10. “ 54 ets., 25 Sunday School Cards THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 


. ic Special Packets and lots made up to order. 10 Park Square, a 
/ Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 


: For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 
TEACHERS For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike wf ~~ 


| Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
| H.H. CARTER & CO., probpt len 28 LER PCR 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. Hrs s. 
Full circulars on application. ite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 


| Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 
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‘Here TheyAre 


Our Hundred Men and Women.”’ 
— Browning 
They are waiting for your invitation, ready 
to become permanent guests in your home. 
You reach them by ‘way of our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


The Congregationalist for one year, $3.00 
The Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, $7.50 
The Century Magazine for One Year, $4.00 
The three if ordered separately cost $14.50 
OUR price for the three, $7.50. See page 678 


The Congregationalist, $3.00 per year in advance. 
Trial Subscriptions to NEW { 6 months, $1.00 
names (4 weeks free) 3 months, .25 


A NEW SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS SUNDAY Will 
soon be published in our columns and will be ready 
for delivery Dec.1. Like the earlier services of The 
Congregationalist’s Series, it is not intended to pro- 
vide new music which must be learned, but to fur- 
nish a dignified order of worship in which the whole 
congregation can join without previous preparation. 
Churches where choir work is an important feature 
can readily adapt this service to their use by sub- 
stituting choir selections for hymns. The order of 
these selections may be arranged or the selections 
may be made to correspond with the movement of 
the service. The available material is treated ina 
natural and simple, but, so far as we are aware, 
original way. The large number of churches which 
found the former Christmas service suited to their 
needs will probably find the new service, arranged 
by the same hand (Rey. Lucius H. Thayer), no less 
helpful and satisfactory. Our new FOREFATHERS’ 
Day Service, No. 34, an outline of which we pub- 
lished last week, makes up into an attractive eight- 
page pamphlet, which gives the music and the ex- 
tracts from eminent writers on Pilgrim history in 
full. There is sure to be a large demand for it and 
for Mr. Thayer’s PILGRIM FATHERS’ Service, No. 
2, from churches that desire to observe this impor- 

‘tant anniversary. The new Series (the 4th) of 
these Services will contain not less than six sery- 
ices, subscription price 15 cents, which also in- 
cludes a complete set of the three previous series 
—33 services. 


ITH so many current interests 
W. and living persons calling for 
attention in our columns we 

are unable to do as full justice as we 
could desire to men who were once lead- 
ing figures in our denominational life. 
But whenever we can find an opportunity 
it is always a pleasure to recall the char- 
-acter and the services of men who, while 
they lived, set on foot influences that are 
still potent among us. We do honor to 
the memory of such a one this week in 
giving a prominent place in this issue to 
Nathaniel J. Burton of Hartford. It 
seems hardly ten years since he passed 
away. His was a personality so abound- 
ing in life, so forceful in the impression 
it made upon the world, that it is hard to 
associate the thought of death with him. 
He has left behind far too few monu- 
ments of his intense and productive in- 
tellectual life. The volume entitled In 
Pulpit and Parish was his chief work of 
this sort. It contained his Yale lectures 
on preaching, nine of his ablest sermons 
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and a few of his inimitable foreign let- 
ters. It is a rich volume, furnishing 
tonic and refreshment on every page. 
Every young minister ought to read it 
again and again. We would that we had 
space in which to quote some of his pun- 
gent sentences, but we can only give a 
characteristic passage from a letter from 
Switzerland, which reveals Dr. Burton’s 
sense of dependence upon Christ as Re- 
deemer. The Thanksgiving sermon on 
page 690, the touching little poem on page 
695 and his own son’s memories of his 
father on page 687 help to bring into 
clearer relief a man who ranked among 
the greatest of the New England minis- 
ters of this century. How he twined 
himself about the affections of Hartford 
people many a heart there today knows 
from personal experience. With them 
we, who knew him less intimately but 
who never came into even casual contact 
with him without being spurred on to 
higher living, join in gratitude to God for 
giving to the world such a man of Christ. 


It takes a brave man, anda man of faith 
as well, to endure defeat without repining. 
A private letter from a New Yorker who 
has been active in the direction of Mr. 
Low’s campaign breathes such a spirit of 
hope that it affords great encouragement 
to all of us throughout the country who 
have been disheartened by the triumph of 
Tammany. This defeated yet undismayed 
worker in behalf of good government sat 
down the morning after the election and 
read the preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States and a chapter in the 
Luther Bible. He says that he wanted 
“to box the compass anew after the long 
storm and be sure that my fundamentals 
were all right.”” The assurance which he 
and those associated with him in the en- 
deavor to overthrow the bosses of both 
parties have that they were right in their 
main contention must sweeten the cup of 
defeat. There are men in Boston, also, 
whose laborious campaign in behalf of 
what seemed to them a desirable step 
toward better city-government has ended 
unsuccessfully, but they, too, are strong 
and serene. The men who are fighting 
corruption in our great cities today have 
enlisted for more than a single campaign 
and they may well be confident, for the 
future is surely theirs. ; 


The total contributions of Congrega- 
tional churches last year for home ex- 
penses and benevolent purposes were 
$9,000,584, which was $14.63 per member. 
The total contributions of the Presby- 
terian Church were $13,298,151, almost ex- 
actly $13 per member. These two denom- 
inations, we believe, lead all others in the 
total amount of their contributions and 
in the amount given per member. The 
sum is large in the aggregate. Yetif the 
obligation of each disciple to his Saviour 
were pressed home on his conscience, and 
the needs of all those suffering from sin, 
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ignorance and poverty were revealed to 
him, we have no doubt that these gifts 
would be multiplied. These three texts 
ought to be placed at the head of every 
Christian’s account-book: 

Freely ye have received, freely give. 

Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might become rich. 

The night cometh When no man can work. 


Christian forces in England are gaining 
much in strength through the union in 
effort of all evangelical free churches of 
different denominations. They aim to 
bring every street in every town and vil- 
lage under the care of some church, thus 
covering all hitherto neglected districts. 
Councils are formed in each town of 
ministerial and lay representatives from 
each church. They decide on the districts 
to be allotted te each church, arrange for 
united meetings, and promote interde- 
nominational fellowship without in any 
way interfering with the internal affairs 
of anychurch. These local councils meet 
in county federations, bringing country 
parishes into connection with those of 
the towns and furnishing help from the 
stronger to the weaker churches. Over 
400 local councils are now united in a 
national council, of which Rey. Dr. J. 
Munro Gibson of London is president 
and Dr. Alexander Mackennal secretary. 
Rey. C. A. Berry, D. D., was the first 
president of this council, and arrange- 
ments are being made for him to address 
a meeting of all denominations in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 29, explaining this federation 
movement and its results in England. 
To further his efforts in this direction 
the Free Church Council has sent to the 
American churches a letter commending 
the idea and Dr. Berry as its exponent. 
He will preach in Brookline for Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, Nov. 28. He has also an impor- 
tant errand to this country in represent- 
ing the interest in arbitration of the Free 
Churches of England, whose letter to 
their brethren in the United States is 
printed on page 713. 


The fall missionary conventions have 
urged upon us the needs of our benevolent 
work. Pastors and Sunday school super- 
intendents have indicated lines of work 
which promise a successful winter. - On 


_many hands the rallying cry is heard. 


Because of great and immediate pressure, 
“we ought to give the more earnest heed 
unto the things which we have heard,” 
lest the debt of the American Board be 
larger, lest the activities of the churches 
lapse, lest some fail to answer the appeal 
of God for a better life. Inaction is dan- 
gerous. It is false economy for the finan- 
cial side of Christ’s work, for individual 
growth, for the spiritual quickening of 
the churches. While the pleadings of 
missionary societies are still ringing in 
our ears the denomination should re- 
spond. While the spirit of vigor and 
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mental gain is still upon the pastors the 
churches should reply with unanimity 
and heartiness. 


A growing interest in the training of 
Sunday school teachers is indicated in 
many places in Massachusetts. Three 
normal classes have been organized in 
Worcester, with a membership, respect- 
ively, of 100, forty and thirty. In Marl- 
boro and Westboro there are classes, 
each numbering about fifty. These five 
classes are all in the care of one teacher. 
The Sunday school of Pilgrim Church, 
Cambridge, graduated last June a class of 
twenty-one, with written examinations. 
Winchendon has a union class from the 
four Sunday schools in that town. Web- 
ster has a similar union, and Conway is 
making arrangements to follow their ex- 
ample. 
Sunday schools which are making ener- 
getic efforts to improve Bible study. The 
fruits of such efforts are not likely to ap- 
pear as quickly or to be heralded as 
widely as some results of evangelistic 
labors. But it is likely that they will be 
as important and permanent in building 
up the churches, promoting unity and ex- 
tending the knowledge of the truth. Ifa 
normal class for Sunday school teachers 
were established in every town in Massa- 
chusetts and cherished by the churches 
as a factor indispensable in their work, 
we should expect a revival would follow 
in due season which would lift the com- 
ing generation to a higher plane of spirit- 
ual life than has thus far been attained 
by all the societies for young people and 
evangelistic meetings, though we would 
by no means have theirinfluence lessened. 


The Riot of Unrighteousness 


Never in the history of this republic 
was the issue between good and evil more 
clearly drawn than in last week’s election 
in Greater New York. What Mr. Low 
stood for was not only plainly stated, but 
it had been illustrated in his administra- 
tion as mayor of Brooklyn. It was goy- 
ernment in the interests of all the peo- 
ple, based on principles of righteousness. 
What Tammany stood for was not less 
plainly stated in the words of one of its 
successful candidates for office: “To hell 
with reform.” It also had been illus- 
trated by the government of Tammany in 
New York, whose real character, when 
disclosed to the world only three years 
ago, revealed a mass of corruption and 
riotous rascality unparalleled in modern 
times, except when the same Tammany 
was overthrown some twenty years be- 
fore. Criminals in office, leagued with 
¢criminals out of office, ruled in New York 
and divided uncounted spoils. 

The majority of the people of New 
York last week deliberately chose to put 
the government of the city back into the 
hands of those who had been convicted of 
looting it. No other explanation of the 
event which happened is possible. Every 
vote cast for Tammany was a direct ex- 
pression of thatchoice. Every intelligent 
vote cast for Tracy was an indirect ex- 
pression of preference for Tammany 
rather than Low, for the election of Trac 
was clearly impossible. 

The people of New York, having fully 
tried government by Tammany, and hay- 
ing been amply informed of its character 
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and aims, placed in its hands greater 
powers than belong to any other organ- 
ization in the republic. The Republican 
party, through its leader in New York 
State, T. C. Platt, put through the legis- 
lature a scheme for committing the goy- 
ernment of three millions of people into 
the hands of one man with almost abso- 
lute power. Then Richard Croker, the 
leader of Tammany, came back from 
England and named the man. The Re- 
publican party handed the authority over 
to him and the people ratified the deed. 

This one man, under Croker’s direction, 
will appoint, directly or indirectly, 55,000 
men to office, who will depend on him for 
their daily bread and who will receive it 
only on condition that they give him their 
votes and political influence. Mayor-elect 
Van Wyck has declared that this shall be, 
with the undisguised frankness with which 
Tammany has trusted the people to support 
it. ‘ ‘Put none but Democrats on guard,’ ”’ 
he says, “shall be the motto of my ad- 
ministration.”” That means put none but 
Tammany men in office and keep none 
there who do not obey its orders. Gov- 
ernment in the interests of a political 
party and of that element in the party 
which plans to enrich itself by prostitu- 
tion of law or in defiance of it at the ex- 
pense of the people is the policy delib- 
erately adopted by the majority of the 
citizens of Greater New York in its first 
election. They have invited a notoriously 
unscrupulous and disreputable gang of 
politicians, whose avowed purpose is 
plunder, to place their grip on the city, 
reaching on farther to the whole State’ 
and perhaps to the nation. 

It is no excuse to say that the majority 
of those who have thus betrayed their 
country are honest men.” “There is one 
thing,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘that is worse 
than carruption.. It is acquiescence in 
corruption. No feature of American life 
strikes a strange 40 powerfully as the 
extraordinary indifference, partly cyni- 
cism and partly good nature, with which 
notorious frauds and notorious corrup- 
tion in the sphere of politics are viewed 
by American public opinion.”” No graver 
indictment than this against popular gov- 
ernment in our country has been written, 
and no more striking illustration to justify 
that indictment has been produced than 
this election in New York. 

Yet to surrender to this vicious element 
in politics would be to deserve to be ruled 
by it. Those who believe in genuine de- 
mocracy, in self-government for the bene- 
fit of the whole people, are not such cow- 
ards as to be conquered by a defeat like 
this. The principles of freedom and 
righteousness are not less powerful, not 
less dear to every upright soul, than they 
were before this election. The 150,000 in 
New York who voted against Tammany 
are a mighty army, who have made a no- 
ble fight against great odds. They would 
be re-enforced within New York by many 
more if the struggle of last week were to 
be repeated today. The almost universal 
sentiment of the press throughout the 
country supports them. Any political 
party that acknowledges alliance with 
Tammany will find itself hindered rather 
than helped by it. Those who are loyal 
to good government and who believe it 
can be maintained with freedom have a 
great fight before them. But greater vic- 
tories than they seek have been won 
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against greater odds. They will be won 
again. Those who believe in God and 
seek his kingdom and righteousness do 
not surrender or retreat under reverses. 
The greater the dangers they face, the 
more ready they are to sink minor differ- 
ences out of sight and to unite for great 
ends. Before the end of the century 
peaceful revolutions restoring righteous 
rule may yet be seen. 


Specialists in Religion 

The Spectator is grieved because the — 
recent gathering of the Congregation- 
alists of England and Wales, described 
in our columns laste week, ventured to 
protest against the increase of sacerdo- 
talism and sacramentarianism in the An- 
glican Church. It thinks that the dec- 
laration was ‘‘an error in taste, feeling 
and judgment.”’ Proceeding to a defense - 
of ritualism—within certain limits—The 
Spectator resorts to an argument in favor 
of the theory of apostolic succession 
which we think is peculiarly vulnerable. 
It first misrepresents the Independents’ 
view of the ministry by declaring that 
they hold that there is practically no 
difference between a minister and a lay- 
man, which is not true. It then asks 
whether Congregationalists are aware 
that ‘“‘specialization is the order of the 
day”; whether they will say “that the 
work of ministering in holy things, of 
studying mankind and individual men 
and women on the spiritual side, is one 
which can as well be done in the odds 
and ends of busy laymen’s time as by 
men Who are carefully prepared and sol- 
emnly set apart for it,” ete? 

To this, ignoring the sneer, it may be 
replied: first, the picture drawn of the - 
“specialist in spiritual matters’? leaves 
out some very important elements if it is 
to be true to the life of the Anglican, rit- 
ualistic priest. Asitstands it is altogether 
too near the ideal cherished by sane men 
of all churches, too near the pattern set 
forth in the New Testament, to be recog- 
nized as that of an Anglican, Roman 
or Greek ritualist. Second, by making 
the comparison between specialism in re- 
ligion and specialism in other realms of 
human thought and action, the candid 
man is forced to note that if the compari- 
son is to hold—and we think it does—the 
claims of the Episcopal churches to a 
peculiarly sacred and historie ministry 
vanish in thin air. 

Why do all Englishmen, for instance, 
concede that when Flinders Petrie speaks 
or writes concerning Egypt, a man has spo- 
ken whose words are peculiarly weighty ? 
Why, when Asa Gray spoke concerning 
botany, did naturalists the world over 
listen as to a master? Why, when Lord 
Kelvin or Nikola Tesla indulge in con- 
jecture concerning the nature of electric- 
ity, do the physicists of Christendom 
eagerly read their words? Is it because 
the Egyptian historian and priest Mane- 
tho once laid hands upon and imparted 
mysterious power and sanctity to men, 
also historians, who in turn touched oth- 
ers of whom Petrie is one of the latest? 
Was it because Asa Gray was in some mys- 
terious way endued with power by Lin- 
neus that he spoke with authority? In 
short, what is it that gives the specialist 
in any realm the authority which he has 
and the homage which he deserves? Is 
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it not attainment self-won by industry, 
insight and inspiration from the source 
of all knowledge? And this is all that 
Congregationalists have ever claimed for 
their ‘‘specialists in religion,’ that is, 
their ministry. Their clergy have had to 
prove their right to be spiritual leaders by 
revealing inherent gifts or attainments, 
and by living in close and evident fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. But the Anglican 
theory of the ministry permits church 
livings to be purchased and sold by world- 
lings. It welcomes all manner of spirit- 
ual ignorance and mental and moral in- 
competency—so long as the individuals 
who seek to be leaders of the multitude 
have belief in and are mysteriously en- 
dowed by consecration alleged to be apos- 
tolic in its succession. 

If The Spectator is really bent upon 
clamoring for “specialism” in religion, 
and wishes to behold men who are “spe- 
cialists in spiritual matters,’’ we venture 
the prediction that it will find more of 
what it seeks among ministers who do 
not pretend to be priests, and in churches 
that care more about what the Holy Spirit 
says now to their clergy than they do 
about what the apostles are supposed to 
have done officially to their successors. 


The Two European Alliances 


The Triple Alliance—formed by Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy—has been in 
existence for a number of years and its 
significance is well understood. The Dual 
Alliance—that of Russia with France—is 
of recent date, in fact is hardly more than 
just consummated, and its results are not 
yet fully apparent. At first it appeared 
to be more complimentary than serious. 
But within the year it has assumed the 
aspect of permanence and power. Some 
of the effects of the two alliances deserve 
notice. 

One is the elevation of France and Italy 
again into political and military impor- 
tance. Each of these nations has fallen 
considerably below its former level and 
its desires could be disregarded with con- 
siderable impunity, and this was pecul- 
iarly galling to France, accustomed as 
she was to rank with the foremost Powers. 
But by successful use of the opportunity 
afforded her to persuade Russia to a 
mutua! alliance, she has regained much 
of her former prestige. So long as the 
Dual Alliance endures she always must be 
reckoned with seriously. Never since the 
Franco-Prussian War has she stood so 
high in Europe as she stands today. 

Much the same thing is true of Italy. 
Weak although she is in many respects, 
she now is indispensable to her two allies 
in the Triple Alliance. Before the Dual 
Alliance: was formed they could afford to 
pay her little heed, and they did not scru- 
ple to disregard her interests. It was a 
grave question two or three years since, 
when the original term of their alliance 
ran out, whether they should allow Italy 
to retain her membership. But now, in 
view of the compact between Russia and 
France, they cannot safely do without 
her. And they must treat her with due 
deference or she may withdraw. 

Another effect is the increasing prob- 
ability of the continuance of peace in 
Europe. The two alliances balance each 
other fairly well. If either were conspic- 
uously stronger than the other, the con- 
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sciousness of its superiority might turn 
the scales in favor of war in any crisis, 
although ordinarily no doubt all really 
prefer peace. But, as matters are, they 
will be restrained additionally and pew- 
erfully by the knowledge of the uncertain 
issue of a conflict. 

The existence of the two. alliances, 
which include all the first-class powers in 
Europe excepting England, also affords 
the English a new and important oppor- 
tunity. Practically she holds the balance 
of power. If she were to ally herself with 
either of the two, the other would be ata 
grave disadvantage: Probably she will 
refrain at present from taking sides avow- 
edly. Indeed, she may remain long un- 
certain which party her true interests 
favor. But she no longer need remain 
isolated unless she chooses. The day of 
the Franco-Russian alliance was the day 
of her new opportunity. 


Social Falsehoods 


This subject often is somewhat misun- 
derstood. Dangerous although every de- 
parture from absolute truth may be, cir- 
cumstances certainly alter cases. For 
instance, when a lady who does not wish 
to receive callers instructs her maid to 
say that she is ‘‘out,”’ although she is in 
the house, no lie is involved because it is 
understood generally that the reply need 
not mean absent from the premises, but 
may mean that one is not at home to vis- 
itors. It is better to say that one is ‘‘en- 
gaged,” and this expression is coming 
into common use. Yet there is no false- 
hood in the other in social circles, where 
the meaning of such terms is known, any 
more than there is falsehood in speaking 
of the revolution of the sun around this 
earth. 

There are occasions, also, when one 
may diverge from exact truth inthe sense 
of not telling the whole of it. Sometimes 
heedless or actually impertinent questions 
are asked by some one who has no right 
to the knowledge which a correct reply 
would convey, when to answer fully 
would betray a trust, yet when not to 
answer at all or to evade would be equiv- 
alent to declaring everything. Then, al- 
though no utterance may be made which 
is not true so far as it goes, it is legiti- 
mate to discriminate in replying so far 
as to refuse to say more than is inevita- 
ble. 

But the needless and often absurd ex- 
aggerations which are so common in con- 
versation, the flatteries which are in- 
tended to tickle the self-conceit of those 
to whom they are offered and are not 
heartily believed by those who utter 
them, and the excuses which we make 
for ourselves while perfectly aware that 
they are only true in part, if at all—how 
can a frank and honest spirit regard these 
with anything but shame ? 

Social usage never can justify false- 
hood, although, as we have said, it may 
so modify conditions as to remove the 
falseness from a statement untrue in 
mere form. In respect to falsehood, as 
to other matters, the spirit rather than 
the form is the vital thing. False pre- 
tenses in speech or in manner of life are 
degrading and sinful. In truth alone, in 
society or out of it, are dignity, safety, 
peace and honor. In truth alone is right- 
eousness. 
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Current History 
The Elections in General 

Governor Roger Wolcott and all the 
present Republican State officials were 
re-elected in Massachusetts by pluralities 
smaller than they received last fall, yet 
far larger than the average Republican 
plurality during the last decade. The 
Democratic vote was divided between 
Hon. George Fred Williams and Dr. Wil- 
liam Everett, the respective strength of 
each faction being about the same as in 
1896. In New York State the enormous 
Republican plurality of 1896 was effaced, 
and the Democratic candidate for the 
position of chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals was elected by a plurality of 
60,000 votes. Control of the legislature 
passes out of the hands of Mr. Platt into 
the hands of a few assemblymen elected. 
in Greater New York, who received the 
indorsement of the Citizens’ Union. For 
this tremendous reversal there is no other 
adequate explanation than that decent 
Republicans throughout the State im- 
proved the opportunity to settle with Mr. 
Platt for his selfish betrayal of party as 
well as municipal interests in New York 
city, and as such it is a result to be thank- 
ful.for and full of promise for the future. 
New Jersey remains Republican, but by 
reduced pluralities. 

In Pennsylvania the general Republi- 
can tieket, of course, was given the cus- 
tomary large pluralities, but the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for State treasurer, Rey. 
S. C. Swallow of Harrisburgh, editor of 
the Pennsylvania Methodist, polled the 
votes of 117,000 citizens, not because they 
believed in Prohibition, but because they 
indorsed his fearless attacks on the 
Republican Machine and his reiterated 
charges of the venality of the Quay-con- 
trolled legislators and legislature. He 
looms up as a figure likely to assume 
national importance. 

In Maryland a legislature has been 
elected which will elect a Republican suc- 
cessor to Senator A. P. Gorman. Mr. 
Gorman’s term does not expire until 1899, 
and his capacity for evil will not cease 
even then. But his defeat now practi- 
cally puts an end to a career that might 
have been most honorable, but which has 
been far otherwise. He has lived for 
self and fattened at the public crib for 
years. His party has often been betrayed 
by him as well as the nation. Every re- 
form has found in him a cunning enemy, 
and organized, rapacious capital always 
has made him its attorney when legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the people was to 
be side-tracked. 

The Republican candidates for the State 
administrative offices in Ohio were elected 
by pluralities much less than those given 
in 1896, and the legislature from being 
overwhelmingly Republican changes to a 
condition where the balance of power is 
held by independent Republicans, who 
may dictate that Mr. Hanna shall not be 
re-elected to the United States Senate. 
Here again was a reyolt of the rank and 
file of the ‘Republican. party—this time 
against the “boss’’ methods which Mr. 
Hanna has employed. Even though he 
be re-elected to the Senate, henceforth he 
is likely to be somewhat chastened in 
spirit. 

In Virginia and especially in Kentucky 
the silver Democrats won by such a de- 
cisive vote that the gold Democrats are 
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much disheartened, Henry Watterson of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal announc- 
ing that he will cease opposing the silver 
faction. South Dakota has returned to 
the Republican column, and Iowa gave 
the Republican candidates handsome plu- 
ralities. Nebraska was carried by the 
Fusion ticket, but Kansas returns show 
Republican gains. 

Viewing the results as a whole, there 
seems to have been the customary reac- 
tion against the party in power which 
always follows a national election anda 
session of Congress. The results in New 
York State, Maryland and Pennsylvania 
indicate that it is not a good year for 
“bosses.”” Mr. Bryan and his most loyal 
lieutenants are claiming that the results 
indicate a decided swing toward the Chi- 
cago platform. We do not see it. The 
efforts of municipal reformers in New 
York and Boston failed—the people of 
Boston by a vote of 25,064 to 30,799 re- 
jecting the proposition to make the mu- 
nicipal legislature a single rather than 
dual body—but they won in Cincinnati, 
Salt Lake, Rochester, N. Y., Baltimore 
and Providence, R. I. 

Tammany Triumphs 

The citizens of Greater New York, to 
the number of 512,859, thus distributed 
their votes for mayor on Nov. 2: 

Van we ck, oven ft AO nl Berrien oes 228. 1688 


Geord. Jeffersonian | Democracy... = ety 864 
If Henry George had lived, ke Van 
Wyck’s plurality would have been smal- 
ler; perhaps he might have been defeated. 
If the Republican Machine vote could 
have united with the Citizens’ Union vote 
on Mr. Low, Tammany would have been 
defeated. Witness the following table: 


EOOW deans oPetcace vans accleanedceeuevdgs Kaeo ca 148,585 
RRWON cas ch Facvcs was aiscenW ike Oes ves aewnsnee 101,571 

250, 156 
BIRT 5 55 chp nt nos¥i Roca ee taes «hades Sh 2s 28, 688 
MeO se PIOTAMGY. oss ccnaaseeaeedes tok Wes seas 21,468 


Tammany’s candidates, with the excep- 
tion of a few Republicans and Citizens’ 
Union candidates elected to the assembly, 
for all the more important and minor 
offices were also elected, not only in the 
borough of Manhattan, thatis the present 
New York, but also in the other boroughs. 
Thus the area of Tammany’s misrule will 
be widened much, and cities and towns 
that formerly were comparatively free 
from taint must suffer deterioration. 
Elsewhere we discuss the causes which 
brought about this sad result, and on page 
714 will be found the opinions of others 
competent to judge. 


Rumors of War with Spain 

The action of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce in calling upon Congress 
for stronger defenses of New York Har- 
bor and ex-Minister Taylor’s statements 
respecting the negotiations between Spain 
and the United States caused a reaction 
in business last week and led many to 
think that a declaration of war might 
come soon. Reports are most contradic- 
tory as to the exact relations between 
Spain and the United States at the pres- 
ent time. The most veracious sources of 
information, however, assert that the Ad- 
ministration is satisfied with Spain’s re- 
ply and that it will do nothing until Con- 
gress meets, when a full statement of all 
the facts will be laid before the country 
by President McKinley. Meanwhile, it is 
disposed to give the Spanish Liberal min- 
istry an opportunity to inaugurate such 
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reforms as it may have in mind for Cuba. 
News from there, however, does not indi- 
cate that there is the slightest likelihood 
of Spain’s offering terms that will satisfy 
any but the most conservative of the 
Spanish residents. As for the insurgents, 
their leaders, the subordinate command- 
ers, and their allies in this country have 
just issued a pronunciamento making it 
clear beyond a doubt that nothing but in- 
dependence will satisfy them. 

Reports from Spain indicate that the 
Liberal ministry is inclined to discipline 
General Weyler for his contemptuous ref- 
erence to the United States just as he was 
leaving Cuba and for his acts of insubor- 
dination and self-enrichment while he was 
in Cuba. But Weyler has so many friends 
in Madrid and throughout Spain that the 
attempt to discipline him may be the oc- 
easion for that outbreak of internal strife 
which the most reliable correspondents in 
Madrid assert is impending. Spain un- 
questionably is preparing for war and is 
endeavoring to strengthen her navy, but 
she is handicapped by lack of cash. 


An End to Pelagic Sealing 

By the terms of a treaty signed in 
Washington, Nov. 6, the United States, 
Japan and Russia agree to prohibit their 
citizens from engaging in pelagic sealing 
in the north Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea during a given period, soon to begin 
and to end when experts agree that the 
herds have been repopulated. Appar- 
ently this gives Canadian sealers the op- 
portunity to go ahead and ravage the 
herds in the Bering Sea. But really it 
places a responsibility upon Great Brit- 
ain and Canada which it is thought they 
will be loathe to assume. Lord Salisbury 
has recently had evidence placed before 
him by London dealers in seal fur which 
establishes fully the contentions of our 
experts that it is absolutely necessary to 
put an end to pelagic sealing for a time if 
the industry is to survive, and it is felt 
in Washington that when the British, 
Canadian and American commissioners 
meet in Washington this week an under- 
standing will soon be reached similar to 
the one ratified last week. Canada has 
announced that Premier Laurier will ac- 
company the Canadian expert, and it is 
thought that his coming indicates the 
disposition of the Liberal ministry to 
settle not only this vexed question, but 
the many other long standing disputes be- 
tween the countries whose proximity and 
common ideals make it almost imperative 
that they should be partners—not rivals— 
in commerce and industry. 


The Truth About Armenia 

It is an encouraging sign to see that 
the American press, commenting on Mr. 
Terrell’s article in the November Cen- 
tury, to which we called attention last 
week, is of the opinion that the sultan’s 
apology for the Armenian massacres will 
not pass muster. Nor do we imagine 
that the New York Herald’s special’ ex- 
ploring expedition to Armenia, led by 
Rev. George H. Hepworth, will be any 
more successful in changing the opinion 
of Christendom. Mr. Hepworth must 
realize that any expedition which the 
New York Herald initiates is condemned 
aforehand, owing to the peculiar rela- 
tions which exist between Mr. Bennett 
and the sultan. Mr. Hepworth, as he 
travels throughout Arnfénia, will have 
three of the sultan’s representatives with 
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him and a detail of cavalry to protect 
him and his colleague, whose name, by 
the way, is not given, although it is very 
important that -it should be known. In 
his first letter from Constantinople he 
reports that this expedition has been set 
on foot at the sultan’s desire, and that 
his Majesty is entirely willing to have the 
entire truth told. Mr. Hepworth is per- 
mitted to go on this errand because—to 
quote his own words—he is believed by | 
the sultan to be able to look at the mat- 
ter ‘“‘in a perfectly impartial and judicial 
way, without the bias of the Moslem or 
the prejudgment of the Christian.” But 
he is a Christian, and writes religious ed- 
itorials for the Sunday edition of the 
Herald when at home. Just what there 
is about him that makes him able to 
judge the question with more impartial- 
ity than Profs. William Ramsay or J. Ren- 
dell Harris, who have studied and lived 
in Turkey and talked with all sorts of 
men and officials free from the espionage 
of the sultan’s repieea is not ap- 
parent. 

The two American Board missionaries 
in the Aleppo vilayet with headquarters 
at Marash, who are reported to have been 
warned to leave the country, are continu- 
ing at their work just as if nothing had 
been said. The sultan cannot seare such 
men. He must act if he wishes to force 
the issue. 


Hopeful Signs in Russia 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
London Chronicle says that it is too early 
yet to speak confidently of the intentions 
of the present czar, but asserts that he 
has gained greatly in force of character 
since his accession. ‘Conscientious to a 
fault, he is overworked and, hedged about 
by a multitude of details, he has as yet 
been unable to approach some of the great 
problems of the empire.”” One fact which 
the correspondent states enables us to 
understand why certain reforms affect- 
ing child labor, Sunday labor and popular 
education, to which we referred recently, 
have already been brought to pass or are 
about to be considered. M. Pobedonost- 
zeff, procurator-general of the Holy Synod, 
has been set aside and no longer is the 
trusted adviser and molder of the national 
policy, as he was so often when the ezar’s © 
father was alive. He it was that inspired 
most of the persecution of the Jews and 
Stundists, and he did it chiefly by arousing 
the fears of Alexander II. respecting the 
safety of the orthodox faith. With this 
astute, but narrow, tactician and anti- 
Semite out of the way, if the ezar will 
only give heed to the pleadings of his own 
heart and the advice of his thoroughly 
good and magnanimous wife, Russia will 
advance and be better and sooner fitted to 
carry out the great mission which Provi- 
dence seems to have in mind for her. 

George Meredith is one of the few Eng- 
lishmen who see anything good in things 
that are Russian. He has recently said 
in The Anglo-Russian : 

If with all her backwardness and suppres- 
sion of individual and national energies Rus- 
sia has become in our days practically the 
leader of European policy, what may we ex- 
pect when she becomes a free country, giving 
full scope to the development of the aspira- 
tions and spiritual forces hitherto dormant in 
hercitizens? . . . Russia has hitherto certainly 
not produced anything that could entitle her 
morally to universal leadership and , 
acy; she has not had the prbies yet. But 
judging from a few sporadic baateniey ae 
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Russian race has already given to the world 
such great and heroic characters which, like 
grains of gold dust, indicate rich soil to be yet 
explored and cultivated. Nobody can help 
being struck especially by the sublime and 
self-sacrificing types of Russian womanhood, 
as presented both in works of fiction and pro- 
duced by real life. 


For Current History Notes see page 689. 


« In Brief 


Our Thanksgiving issue next week will be 
fully up to the levelof other years. The treat- 
ment from opposite points of view of the out- 
look for society will be a novel feature, Dr. 
P. S. Moxom writing under the title Why I 
am Fearful, and Dr. Washington Gladden 
contributing an article with the caption Why 
I am Thankful. There will be stories by 
Alice Brown and Emily Huntington Miller. 
A timely contribution, in view of the celebra- 
tion, Noy. 29, of the anniversary of the Whit- 
man massacre, will be from the pen of Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, who has thoroughly studied 
this important historic event and the period 
to which it is related. a 


‘Preach old truths but new sermons. 


Great Britain is a Christian nation, but less 
than one-seventh of the 350,000,000 subjects of 
that empire are even nominally Christians. 
Her field for missionary labor is almost un- 
limited. 


Some people in New York last week voted 
as they pray—with their eyes shut. Others 
voted as they live—for the gratification of 
their carnal lusts, and, alas, their combined 
forces won. 


The women have again shown their ability 
to plan and carry out a missionary convention 
of keenest interest from start to finish. The 
New London gathering, elsewhere reported, 
was worthy to be compared with the American 
Board meeting at New Haven a month ago. 


It seems that the prayerless church of 
Kansas City recently referred to in these 
columns was not Unitarian, but a meeting in 
the Opera House gathered by a minister who 
has lately resigned the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian church because he has lost sympathy 
with its doctrines. 


Dr. Alexander Dowie of Chicago, who is one 
of the prominent faith healers, declares that 
some of Dr. A. B. Simpson’s cures “are just 
infernal lies.”” He says, ‘‘the whole system 
of Christian Science not only is a lie, but that 
it teaches the people to witness to a lie.” 
Now, will not Dr. Simpson and the Christian 
Scientists speak out in turn, and tell the truth 
about Dr. Dowie? 


There is an anecdote in the biography of 
Lord Tennyson which will become a classic 
among those who detest Calvinism. When 
- Tennyson, the lad, was at school at Louth, he 
frequently visited in the home of an aunt, 
who would weep for hours because God was 
so infinitely good. ‘‘Has he not damned,”’ 
she cried, “‘most of my friends? But me, me 
he has picked out for eternal salvation.” 


The committee appointed by the American 
Board to arrange for some appropriate memo- 
rial of the service of Marcus Whitman in say- 
ing Oregon suggest that, on the Sunday (Nov. 
28) preceding the semi-centennial of his mas- 
sacre, pastors would find Whitman’s career 
an appropriate theme for sermons. Few men 
of modern times have better illustrated self- 
sacrificing devotion to God and their country. 


Professor Whitsitt of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, who has been relent- 
lessly pursued as a heretic by some of his 
brethren for declaring that English Baptists 
did not practice immersion till 1641, has is- 
sued a statement in self-defense, in which he 
claims that ‘“‘divers of our best scholars” 
agree with him. This historical fact about 
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immersion seems also to be accepted by all 
scholars who are not divers. 


Thirty young women of families connected 
with Trinity Episcopal Church, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., gave an entertainment recently 
in the Opera House. They blackened their 
faces and personated Negroes in a minstrel 
show. The proceeds went to swell an organ 
fund for the church. If there are still honor- 
able men in that church the show must have 
stirred other music than that drawn from the 
organ. Such antics in aid of a church are a 
disgrace to Christianity. 


We occasionally receive communications for 
the Readers’ Forum containing strictures on 
the theological views of ministers, the admin- 
istration of benevolent societies, or the char- 
acters of individuals, with the express condi- 
tion that they shall be printed anonymously. 
The British Weekly has this suggestion, which 
we commend to such correspondents: ‘‘ It is 
beginning to be accepted as a sound principle 
that no man should write any criticism to 
which he would be ashamed to affix his name.’’ 


The Presbyterian says that an offer was 
recently made of a prize to any teacher or 
scholar in a Sunday school at Los Angeles, 
Cal., who would, without preparation, cor- 
rectly repeat the Ten Commandments. Out 
of 280 members of the school only six or seven 
ventured to compete, and no one was success- 
ful. We hope such a statement would not be 
found true of any Congregational Sunday 
school, but we suggest to superintendents to 
make their test, after having first found that 
they themselves know the Commandments. 


Rev. Dr. Madison C. Peters of New York, 
in his eulogy of Henry George, repeated as 
his own several sentences of Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott’s eulogy of Alexander Hamilton in 1804. 
Dr. Peters is reported as saying that Dr. Nott’s 
address had become-embedded in his mind. 
Such instances are not as uncommon as they 
should be. The remedy is easy. Every min- 
ister who discovers that the literary produc- 
tions of other men are liable to become em- 
bedded in his mind should be careful to embed 
quotation marks and authors’ names with them 
in their proper places. 


Tennyson was an acute student of religion 
and ethies. ‘‘ Take away,” he said, ‘‘ belief 
in the self-conscious personality of God, and 
you take away the backbone of the world.” 
Precisely. Unbelief in God as a person with 
fatherly, brotherly, friendly yearnings and 
powers is the dry rot that is eating away the 
lives of individuals and nations today. Con- 
sequently behold the supineness and coward- 
ice of Christian nations in the face of massa- 
ere in Armenia and misrule in Crete, and the 
multiplication of suicides, deeds of violence 
and theft in the older and more conservative 
sections of Europe and America. 


The New York Tribune, commenting on the 
yast profits of the gamblers at the race tracks 
near New York during the season just closed, 
says: 

Nero or Attila, Tamerlane or Weyler, the 
worst of Turks in his worst moods, was never 
more savage and barbarous than the typical 
bookmaker has been at the race tracks in this 
State this year. These bookmakers were not 
satisfied to strip the lambs of their fleece. 
After they had taken every shred of the wool 
they flayed the shrieking lambs alive and 
seized their skins. 


And yet other lambs will try to eat the wolves 
next season—and be eaten. 


It is affirmed that the doctrine of future 
punishment has been mostly eliminated from 
modern preaching. Yet the topic at the 
Methodist Preachers’ Meeting in New York 
recently was How Should We Preach the 
Doetrine of Hell? The speaker, Professor 
Faulkner of Drew University, urged that the 
doctrine should be preached “‘ with clear ideas, 
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with positive conviction, with frequency and 
fervor, with love and tenderness.” Nearly 
all the 250 ministers present appeared to be 
in thorough harmony with Dr. Faulkner. 
Whether this doctrine is preached or not, it 
may be confidently affirmed that if belief in 
hell disappears, belief in heaven will also dis- 
appear, so far as practical influence on the 
present life is concerned. 


One sign of the growth of the Christian En- 
deavor movement is the enlargement of the 
board of trustees of the United Society from 
twenty to over 100. If there has been any 
criticism on the society as a close corporation, 
this step is likely to obviate it. The new 
board will include the presidents of the State 
unions and a larger geographical representa- 
tion of ministers and laymen. Already the 
international gathering in London in 1900 
looms into prominence. The ocean steam- 
ships are expected to grant extraordinarily 
low rates, and the Crystal Palace and other 
big buildings in London have been secured. 
What a host of young Christians will assemble 
at the world’s metropolis three years hence. 
It will recall to Europe the Crusades. 


Those who believe in Christian Science and 
those who disbelieve in it will agree in the 
hope that the Kansas City case be made a test 
one, and that it be carried up to the highest 
courts. If the health board officials of our 
cities are justified in exempting Christian Sci- 
entists from the law which compels all per- 
sons to give notice of contagious diseases, 
then let the fact be known. If they are sim- 
ply doing their duty when they arrest them 
for noncompliance with law, let that fact be 
known. The highly educated and much re- 
spected principal of one of New England’s 
most reputable academies died of pneumonia 
last week. Being a Christian Scientist, no 
physicians were summoned, and his friends 
knew nothing of his illness. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen goes on his way, lectur- 
ing to large audiences, addressing scientific 
societies and receiving from them the recog- 
nition which is his due as a scientist and in- 
trepid explorer. Dr. Storrs, in a speech at 
the recent Twentieth Century Club reception 
in Brooklyn, said he was personally indebted 
to Nansen for his convincing demonstration 
that the heroic spirit still survived among 
men. He expressed the hope that Nansen 
ultimately would reach the north pole, and 
that when he found it he would ‘‘ tie around it 
the American and Norwegian and the English 
flags with strands that would neither rust 
nor wear away in perpetual pledge of the amity 
and the enterprise of those great nations.’’ The 
audience which gathered to hear Nansen in 
Music Hall, Boston, last week, was one of 
unusual quality. 


If there are any who wonder at the re- 
iterated protests of Congregationalists in Eng- 
land against sacerdotalism, they may be helped 
to understand the sttitude of our brethren 
across the sea by reading the following prayer. 
It was a part of the order of service last 
Easter in the Episcopal church of St. Alban 
in London, a church which has the indorse- 
ment and support of the government to which 
English Congregationalists profess allegiance: 


Vouchsafe, we beseech thee, to blt+ess and 
hal+low this image made in honored memory 
of the most Blessed Virgin Mary, mother of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and grant that whoso- 
ever shall before it endeavor suppliantly to 
venérate and honor the most Blessed Virgin 
may by her merits and prayers obtain from 
thy grace in this present time and eternal 
glory in the world to come. 


In a certain town in England live an Epis- 
copal clergyman and a Congregational minis- 
ter, both having the same name. A letter in- 
tended for the Congregationalist was left at 
the door of the vicar. He forwarded it to the 
other minister with this indorsement: “‘If 
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you had not taken a title [Rev.] to which you 
have no right, this mistake wduld not have 
oceurred.”” Not long after a package of lith- 
ographed sermons, such as are sold to min- 
isters who are too ignorant or too lazy to 
write their own sermons, was left at the Con- 
gregational manse which was intended for 
the Episcopal vicarage. It was forwarded 
with this note: “If you had not arrogated to 
yourself a position for which you have no fit- 
ness, this mistake would not have happened.” 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that little 
progress toward church unity is noticed in 
that parish. 


A member of the Spafford community in 
Jerusalem, according to reports in the news- 
papers, is in Washington, preferring charges 
against Mr. E. S. Wallace, United States con- 
sul at Jerusalem. We have received a circu- 
lar, bearing the signatures of about a score of 
United States citizens residing at Jerusalem, 
and also of a number of persons of other 
nationalities, denouncing the Spaffordites. 
They are known in that city as the ‘‘ Over- 
comers,’’ and are largely recruited from this 
eountry. One of their leaders for many years 
was a member of a Baptist church in Phila- 
delphia, who abandoned his wife and a large 
family of children and joined this strange 
community. At their head is Mrs. Spafford, 
a woman of Norwegian parentage, who de- 
livers revelations she claims to have received 
from God, which authorize her to rule her 
followers in his name. From observations we 
made in Jerusalem we believe that this com- 
munity is not a credit to the United States. 


Presbyterians are preparing to celebrate the 
250th anniversary of the adoption of the West- 
minster Confession. Remembering the dis- 
eussion -concerning that creed when the at- 
tempt was made to revise it a few years ago, 
we should like to see among the speakers the 
names of some of those Presbyterian minis- 
ters who emphatically avowed their disbelief 
in some portions of it. What, for example, 
would Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst say on that 
subject? Or how would this speech by Dr. 
Gray of the Interior fit into the program ? 

We must lay off the weights of austere and 

forbidding philosophies in our creed and con- 
fine ourselves to the vital facts and elementary 
propositions of our doctrinal system, allow- 
ing each mind the freedom of reasoning upon 
them for itself. Weare still staggering under 
the weight of defensive armament, as our 
knightly fathers did, which is too heavy for 
the exigencies of modern warfare. Thesword 
of the Spirit is a light blade, but no armor re- 
sists it. 
The following, on the authority of the British 
Weekly, is both interesting and significant: 
**Next to the Bible, the last book that might 
be expected to go out of print in Scotland is 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. This 
has actually happened.’ 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM NEW YORK 

After the Election 

“Well, how do you feel now ?” every- 
body was asking everybody the day after 
election. Old Bostonians, whose memo- 
ries ran back to the past ages when Na- 
thaniel Greene edited the Boston Post, 
recalled his way of reporting an unex- 
pected Whig victory. The crowing Dem- 
ocratic rooster which he had made ready 
to head the colamn of his party’s tri- 
umphs did indeed head a column of re- 
turns, but on his back with claws up in 
the air, and underneath was the legend: 
“We have met the enemy—and we are 
theirs.’ For a day or two that rooster 
more truly symbolized the position of 
Mr, Low’s party here than did their cho- 
sen emblem, ‘Liberty enlightening the 
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world.” Since Mr. Platt ordered his men 
to stand by the Machine, and still more 
since Mr. George’s death made likely the 
return of all but the more intelligent of 
his followers—as they did return—to the 
Tammany herd from which his strong 
personality had allured them fora time, 
honest citizens had a chill foreboding of 
defeat, yet few were prepared for the 
“landslide” of 85,000 Tammany plurality 
which came with Tuesday’s rain. 

With the sure pledge, in case of Mr. 
Low’s election, of an administration 
marked by respectability, dignity, hon- 
esty, conservative of all best interests of 
the greater city, and with as sure a pledge 
of an administration of exactly the oppo- 
site sort in case of the election of Boss 
Croker’s tools—many of them utterly un- 
known, others whose character and con- 
duct are not to be talked of in decent 
society—it was hard to believe that so 
many thousands of voters would really 
choose the latter. But they did, and they 
do want just that. Their boss himself 
credits his victory to the people’s disgust 
with the Raines law, shutting up saloons 
on Sunday, and with the “reformers” 
generally “interfering with national hab- 
its and innocent amusements” and “ob- 
jecting to the right of Tammany men to 
go abroad in pursuit of health and happi- 
ness”’ (in horse racing). The author of 
the Tammany slogan, “To hell with re- 
form,” is elected district attorney by more 
than 76,000 plurality, and that the new 
city is to be ‘“‘run wide open”’ is now the 
joyful boast of saloon men, gamblers and 
all that ilk. Among the most sorrowful 
over the result are the friends of our 
schools. How much of the city’s $75,000,- 
000 annual income will be left for the 
schools after all the famished tigers have 
been gorged is a hard question. 

After all, Mr. Low’s friends are far 
from hopeless. The few days. since the 
election have revived their hearts, and 
every day is putting a brighter face on 
the situation. Even the foes of reform 
are saying that the securing of 150,000 
votes by a new party, with unskilled 
leaders and a new system of nominating 
and canvassing, is a unique fact in our 
political history. Thousands of Republi- 
cans are deadly sick of bossism. The 
Citizens’ Union is to be kept alive and 
active, probably with Mr. Low as its 
president. The fight against corruption 
is to be waged to the end. Tammany’s 
administration will be sharply watched 
(the mayor-elect says publicly that none 
but Democrats of his stripe will hold 
office), and if with $75,000,000 a year at 
its disposal it does not re-enact Tweed’s 
practices and expose itself to Tweed’s 
fate history will have forgotten to re- 
peat itself. 


Working Men’s Hotel 

Another long step in aid of actual work- 
ing men has been taken in the erection 
and opening of the ‘‘ Mills House, No.1” 
(to be followed by more), a scheme of 
Banker D. O. Mills for helping single men 
of small means to help themselves. The 
building is of ten stories, fronting on 
Bleecker, Sullivan and Thompson Streets, 
with glass-roofed courts for light and rec- 
reation, has 1,500 lodging-rooms, with 
library, reading, bath, toilet and laundry 
rooms, lavatories, lockers for clothes, 
restaurant, etc. The rooms are plainly 
but comfortably furnished and the charge 
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is twenty cents a night. The “hotel” is 
rapidly filling up with mechanies, clerks, 
students and other self-respecting men, 
old and young, unable to pay the usual 
hotel and boarding house rates. They 
may live well here for $3.50 or $4 a week. 
Special care is taken to keep the house 
clear of tramps, “‘bums,” thieves and 
other disreputable characters, such as too 
largely crowd the Bowery andother low 
lodging houses. Mr. Mills intends that 
the house shall be conducted on business 
principles, not as a charity, and though it 
will give the guests more and better than 
they can get elsewhere for the same 
money, it is to be self-supporting. The 
house was opened with religious exercises 
and addresses from Mr. Mills, Bishop 
Potter, ex-Mayor Hewitt and Mr. Depew. 
Another similar house is going up already 
on the East Side, and Mr. Mills proposes 
to build still others if encouraged by the 
success of this, and also has in mind 
forty model apartments for families. Are 
such men to be hated for their wealth ? 


Quite Another Sort 

Another and very different hotel, the 
Astoria, intended for very different peo- 
ple, was opened the other day on Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, adjoin- 
ing the Waldorf. The two are to be 
united under the name Waldorf-Astoria, 
after the owners, the Astor family. If 
the elaborate newspaper description is 
correct, the new Boston hotel, La Tou- 
raine, will have to look well to its laurels. 
The reporters tell of silk-paneled walls, 
marble pillars, balustrades and floors, 
classical paintings, corridors 300 feet long, 
garden court of palms, dining-room 57 x 38 
feet and three stories high, ballrooms, 
ten floors of bedrooms, sun parlor of 
glass, the sixteenth story covered by a 
roof garden 90 x 200 feet, some 250 feet up 
in the air. Ventilators carry in and out 
hourly about 14,000,000 cubie feet of air, 
and 15,000 incandescent electric lights are 
to keep the guests from walking in dark- 
ness. Students of sociology might advan- 
tageously look into both styles of hotel 
here spoken of. 


Personal Items , 

Dr. Pratt of Norwich, Rev. F. L. Good- 
speed of Springfield and Rey. W. T. Her- 
ridge of Ottawa, Canada, have been the 
latest preachers in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. President Raymond of Union Col- 
lege is to preach there through November 
and December. President Stryker is still 
supplying Dr. Parkhurst’s pulpit. 

At the autumn meeting of the Man- 
hattan Association The Minister's Edu- 
cation was discussed, Dr. Stimson open- 
ing with the more general view, Dr. Beh- 
rends urging the careful study of Hebrew, 
Rev. J. Brittan Clark the study of Greek, 
Dr. MeLeod dogmatic theology and Rey. 
F. B. Richards social science. 

The October meeting of the Brooklyn 
Congregational Club had for its subject 
The Ideal Congregational Church. Rey. 
H. S. Bliss spoke of its inner life; Dr. 
Pratt of Norwich of its.influence on the 
community. President Lamson of the 
American Board also gave an address. 

Rey. W. H. Milburn, the United States 
Senate’s blind chaplain, has been holding 
evening revival services in Brooklyn since 
his recent return from Europe. He also 
preached at the 131st anniversary of the 
old John Street Church, of which he was 
pastor during the war. HuNTING@TON. 
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A Son’s Beary of His Father 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


The years seem long in their passing— 
looked back upon they shrink into insig- 
nificance. The eye of love, in calling up 
the image of one who passed from earth, 
eliminates them altogether, which is one 
commentary upon the text, Love is 
stronger than death. My father died ten 
years since, but in imagination I still talk 
with him and stand by his side. He is 
a very real presence to me, and in no wise 
pale or grave-marked. It was of the very 
essence of the man to make an impres- 
sion of royal vitality, of exuberant zest 
in living—that impression was conveyed 
to the last, and memory holds it forever. 

I think of him as man, not as clergy- 
man, and this is significant, in a way, for 
a superb manliness was with him a crown- 
ing characteristic. Never have I met one 
of his calling who had so little of the pro- 
fessional in his daily walk. This was 
observable, not only in the wider, more 
superficial contact of society, but in all 
the closest, holiest relations of home, 
And one result of it was a companionship 
between son and father which had scarce 
any sense of the disparity of age, or of 
the gap made by consequent differences 
of taste and habit. A walk and talk with 
him was a pleasure not to be matched by 
the same experience with any soul else. 

The humor of the man was notable. 
His splendid enjoyment of innocent hi- 
larity, a mood that radiated kindliness, 
and had in it an infection of big-hearted 
good will, was a quality most obvious in 
casual acquaintance. His love of a joke 
was almost as well known in Hartford as 
the State capitol. To this day I never 
hear a good story without an instinctive 
desire to share it with him; I seem to 
repeat it and to hear the respondent burst 
of Jovian, large-lunged mirth. This came 
in part from a noble physical equipment, 
in part from a conscience without fear 
and without reproach, but quite as much 
from the deep-welling brotherliness which 
he possessed in an extraordinary measure. 
Dr. Burton not only loved his friends, 
but found it hard not to like his enemies 
—if any such there were. I remember his 
once saying he always found, on meeting 
those for whose views or doings he had 
conceived a distaste, that they were lik- 
able human creatures, after all. The fact 
was he drew out the good in them, and 
hence observed them in their most win- 
ning moments and aspects. 

But underlying this fine endowment of 
wholesome, genial enjoyment of the pleas- 
ant things of life, which found expres- 
sion in herculean laughter, cleansing the 
social atmosphere as a strong west wind 
cleanses the air of fog, were deep, quiet 
founts of tenderest feeling. All who 
knew him closely will testify to the great 
heart of him, the large sympathies, the 
ready tears when he was moved by the 
manifold pathos of the human spectacle, 
and this, in one of such leonine strength 
of physique and character, was most im- 
pressive, having in it no touch of senti- 
mentality, no maundering note of com- 
plaint. It was the more affecting in that 
it was the emotion of a large, sturdy and 
loving soul, capable of the sternest mas- 
culine heroism. To illustrate were to 
unecloak sacred experiences. 

The gospel of good cheer is a very pre- 


‘sitive to the allurements of fame. 
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cious one in a world care-ridden and grief- 
gloomed; but without its undertone of 
all-inclusive sensitiveness to woe and 


knowledge of the night side of the uni- 


verse the man of mirth becomes shal- 
low, the noise he makes is the surface 
cackle of the fool. It always seemed to 
me that Dr. Burton had not been the 
famous good company he was in the 
lighter junctures of society had he not 
felt keenly, and at times to the point of 
agony, the grave undertow of life’s mighty 
sea and heard the eternal melancholy 
note of the waters on the iron coast. 
This sensibility justified what was said of 
him at his funeral by one who knew and 
loved him well—that he was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. He 
was profoundly serious-minded. 

His honesty was another marked trait. 
I do not mean that cheap-john substitute 
for it which so often in the world passes 
muster for the quality, but the instinct 
for candid dealing under all cireumstances 
and whatever stress—the determination 
to stand by one’s guns when right though 
the heavens fall. He had it in him to die 
fora principle; there was a soldierly streak 
in his moral make-up. With all his easy 
geniality and tolerant charity, he was ad- 
amant in what he took to be his duty, and 
had in him whole reservoirs of tremen- 
dous righteous indignation against the 
wrong and the wrongdoer. His generosity, 
too, went hand in hand with his stanch 
courage. He was liberal with his money, 
giving beyond his means; munificent of 
his time and strength, giving of himself 
in innumerable channels of service. A 
canny common sense he had, which kept 
him, as a rule, from running into senti- 
mental almsgiving and the like—mushy 
emotionalism, he would have called it— 
but I fear that now and then beggars with 
a smooth tongue ora touch of humor or 
a savor of piquant character left our door 
with money which the dominie’s judg- 
ment declared to be thrown away. In, 
tellectually he was aware of the modern 
dictum against promiscuous donations, 
but at whiles.his heart betrayed him—a 
fault, surely, leaning to virtue’s side. 

Another winsome quality was his mod- 
esty. Literally and without affectation 
he shunned publicity, and seemed insen- 
The 
area of his reputation was for this reason 
not so wide as it would otherwise have 
been. Editors were continually asking 
him for articles, but he had a constitu- 
tional unwillingness to put himself for- 
ward and next to never said yes. In 
these days of literary and other log- 
rolling the characteristic is refreshing 
enough, nevertheless it used to try sorely 
one member of his family, who felt that 
such a man owed it to himself and to 
others to let his fellows near and far have 
of his best. The Yale Lectures by Dr. 
Burton—a fecund and original book, as 
scores of private letters from those fitted 
to know testify—would never have been 
printed, I doubt, had not the present scribe 
given them posthumous publication. 

Among my father’s effects was found 
an old check, yellowed by age and torn 
across, the date 1870, or thereabouts. It 
had been sent by the editor of The Inde- 
pendent, with an urgent request for a 
contribution, the amount of the honora- 
rium to be written in according to the 
contributor’s judgment and pleasure—a 
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rather dangerous liberty to allow some of 
the literati. But the check remained, 
never filled out, in his pocket-book. The 
incident is typical. It was fairly pathetic 
to see how distrustful he was of his own 
accomplishment, how self-depreciating. 
Yet at rare intervals, in moments of sud- 
den creative enjoyment, he realized he 
had done something not ordinary, and 
then, in fitting privacy and with a beauti- 
ful frankness, would say so. I remember, 
when he was lying on a sick bed in what 
was to be his mortal sickness, how un- 
feignedly he was pleased at the news of 
his appointment as preacher to the Amer- 
ican Board meeting of the next year. 
No man was more appreciative of such 
recognition. Yet, more than likely, he 
would have sent ina declination. Conceit 
and he lay asunder like pole from pole. 

Basing his whole superstructure, and 
ornamenting it in multiform ways of 
force and sweetness and loveliness, was 
his entirely unconventional, unaffected 
religiousness of nature—I had well-nigh 
said piety, but checked myself, fearing 
the cant savor of the word. Intellec- 
tually and in scholarship he was abreast 
of the time, a liberal in the good sense, 
but his faith was that of a little child, his 
charity as broad as the sea. He meas- 
ured men ever by their deeds, not their 
creeds, yet found his full satisfaction in 
the belief he had received from his fa- 
thers. Here, again, I can lay hands on 
no better word than manliness to express 
my meaning. Dr. Burton was magnifi- 
cently manly in his spiritual manner and 
conduct. Some men seem saints nega- 
tively; their goodness subsists in what 
they do not do. One yields them a some- 
what cold, perfunctory admiration. He 
was the complete antithesis of this type, 
being rather the sort of person sketched 
by Phillips Brooks in a sermon, who, by 
urgence and action in welldoing, left no 
opportunity, had no time, indeed, for ill- 
doing. One did not feel with my father 
that here was a paragon of perfection, 
but recognized in him a largely built man, 
big of brain, big of heart, yearning for 
what was noble and high and right—in- 
tensely human withal, capable of under- 
standing failings and faults and sins, 
publishing himself (unconsciously) as an 
erring, striving, right-meaning brother, 
shoulder to shoulder in the fight, not 
alone on a platform. He once told me 
that he conceived himself potentially 
capable of any sin—an impressive remark 
from one whose life was so fine, whose 
spiritual attainment so authentic. It 
was this splendid brotherliness (to return 
on my phrase) which drew other souls to 
him, made his ministry magnetic and 
won him the love of worldlings. They 
dubbed him—these last—a “‘ good fellow,”’ 
and there was more of heartiness in the 
off-hand words than in many formal 
eulogies and the marble complimentings 
of tombstones. 

These are some of the traits I think of 
in my mellow memories of my father— 
traits substantive to his personality and 
character. Of his gifts and qualities as 
pulpit speaker, pastor, writer, I say noth- 
ing. ‘‘That’s the world’s side,’ as Brown- 
ing hasit. I prefer to recall, with an in- 
expressible tenderness, the home-keeping 
man, the brotherly friend, the loyal cit- 
izen, the stanch, hearty, God-fearing, God- 
loving and fellow-loving human being. 
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The Struggle for Character 


When Mr. Lexow next visits Chicago 
he will enjoy a little journey to Haymar- 
ket Square for the sake of a look at the 
policemen’s monument. The bronze fig- 
ure of an oflicer with upraised hand com- 
memorates the heroism of the victims 
of the anarchist riot of 1886, and on the 
plinth are carved the words of Capt. Wil- 
liam Ward, ‘In the name of the people 
of Illinois I command peace!” 

What is this strange life, so full of con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies, that de- 
mands at once the condemnation of in- 
vestigating committees and the reward 
of imperishable monuments? Is it pos- 
sible that the same round of official duties 
can make arch-villains of some men and 
superb heroes of others? Let us see. 

To one who inquires into the work of 
the police it soon becomes apparent that 
a patrolman is a man who can be about 
as good or as bad as he pleases. Fear of 
detection, pecuniary cost, lack of oppor- 
tunity and social restraint keep most 
men out of mischief, but in the case of 
the officer who enforces our laws all these 
restraints are relaxed. Familiar with the 
intricacies of criminal law, he knows how 
to guard himself against conviction, even 
if his misdeeds become known; vice and 
intemperance will cost him never a penny; 
easy opportunities of wrongdoing are 
thrust in his way; and he is first and last 
an insignificant nonentity, with no very 
exalted reputation to sustain. If he does 
right it is because he deliberately chooses 
to resist temptation. He is one of the 
few men whose virtues are of the un- 
mixed sort, whose surface conduct and 
whose secret character coincide, and who, 
like Dante’s sinners, have turned them- 
selves inside out—a process few charac- 
ters could endure without loss of reputa- 
tion. 

The evolution—in some cases more 
properly the devolution—of a policeman 
is readily traced. The Dogberries of our 
cities are recruited chiefly from the hum- 
ble ranks of streetcar drivers, cabmen, 
expressmen and bar-tenders—men who 
have been trained to close attention but 
not to sustained activity. They have left 
their former employment not because 
police work is easy, nor because it is at- 
tractive, nor yet because it is an honor- 
able calling (as by all means it ought to 
be), but simply because to get on “the 
force’? means “big money.” Twelve 
hundred dollars a year, with steady work 
and a pension by and by, is a tempting 
bait to an ordinary hack driver. So, 
purely for personal gain, these men enter 
a life where a thousand diabolical agen- 
cies conspire to work their ruin. I doubt 
whether even Mr. Gilbert, who says, “A 
policeman’s life is not a happy one, happy 
one,”’ fully appreciated the gravity of the 
situation. 

First of all, there is the matter of han- 
dling pitch, which Ecclesiasticus, Shake- 
speare and many others of lesser authority 
have pronounced to be dirty business, 
while Pope held much the same opinion 
when he wrote those memorable lines 
about the “monster of so frightful mien.” 
And, although there are ,gertain godly 
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men who can take fire into their bosoms 
and not be burned, drink any deadly 
thing and not be hurt by it and handle 
pitch without being defiled, the condi- 
tions of their safety are inexorable. The 
spirit of the reformer is the sole secret of 
their preservation. The men who probed 
the civic corruption of New York are 
none the worse for the evil they know, 
but weaker men, carrying out the same 
investigations with a different motive— 
say vulgar curiosity or even $1,200 a year 
—would not have escaped contamination. 

Now, although the watchman who tells 
us of the night is at heart no reformer, 
he is kept in ceaseless contact with sin. 
He is required to know all places of evil 
resort and write them in a book, to be- 
come familiar with the faces, habits and 
hiding-places of criminals, and to watch, 
lynx-like, for mischief wherever he goes. 
His constitutional enemies, the lawbreak- 
ers, reciprocate his interest. They study 
him both as a type and as an individual. 
An experienced rogue can tell a police- 
man, even in plain clothes, by the watch- 
ful expression of his eyes, by his peculiar 
physique and by the shape and size of his 
shoes. As for the local patrolman, all 
the rascals on his beat know his face, and 
as opportunity offers they make his ac- 
quaintance and endeavor to win his good 
will. If he has a family, they make pres- 
ents to its members; if he-ever ‘plays the 
races,” they furnish him gratuitous 
“tips ’’; and if he has a fancy for dogs, 
they buy him a high-bred animal. Even 
if he at first repels their advances, he will 
one day be obliged to ask these same peo- 
ple to help him find his man or secure im- 
portant evidence, just the sort of thing 
they are glad to do, for it puts him in 
their debt, and a friend at court—particu- 
larly at a police court—is well worth the 
having. So what wonder if in this way 
an officer learns to wink at minor breaches 
of law, and even some flagrant ones, to 
favor privileged offenders, and possibly to 
become in time a paid protector of the 
very interests he is sworn to annihilate ? 
If once he has accepted money there is 
no longer any incentive to resistance. He 
has lost his self-respect and the respect 
of those who give him bribes, while the 
fact of his venality is published among 
the criminal class, and temptations mul- 
tiply. He may therefore become an ex- 
tortioner, blackmailing his victims with 
cruel avarice, determined to make the 
utmost possible gain out of the sale of his 
official honor. Discipline and the influ- 
ence of his superiors might be counted 
upon to prevent much of this, but what 
are we to expect in the way of restraint 
in such an organization as was the police 
department of New York city under the 
Tammany régime? “Like priest, like 
people,” is no truer than “like superin- 
tendent, like patrolman.” There is no 
antiseptic that will be sure to prevent the 
decay of character in such vile contact 
with corruption. 

Not only is the policeman forced into 
association with the baser sort of folk, 
but he has little standing among people 
of influence. “Jimmie" Barrie, as his 


countrymen love to call him, puts this 
cleverly in The Little Minister, making 
Wearywarld explain his unpopularity by 
saying: “It’s because I’m police. The 
very folk that appointed me at a crown 
a week looks upon me as a disgraced man 
for accepting—even my ain wife is short 
with me when I’ve on my uniform. No- 
body feels the disgrace o’ my position as 
I do mysel’.” Of all state servants the 
policeman is most unlucky. The soldier 
is made a fine hero of by rhymesters, play- 
wrights and historians; the fireman is 
lauded by the daily press; even the letter- 
carrier is a lovable sort of fellow; but the 
policeman’s lot is a sorry one, indeed. 
The stage has satirized him, the comic 
press has caricatured him, his love affairs 
on the back piazza are made ridiculous, 
and an ungrateful public has ealled him 
names. Known in the language of the 
streets as a “cop” or a “peeler” or a 
“Bobbie,” he is individualized chiefly by 
his number, like a convict in a prison or 
an idiot in an asylum. Even the rush and 
clangor of the patrol wagon have added 
little glory to his profession. In short,> 
he is practically ostracized, and, like other 
superfluous characters, he finds that there 
are more worlds than one and goes where 
he is welcome. 

Were these the only moral perils in- 
volved in a policeman’s life, it would seem 
a miracle that so many brave fellows 
maintain their own integrity while mak- 
ing other people do right. In theory, at 
least, the patrolman is a kind of guardian 
angel, but even his “pastoral” duties 
bring temptations along with them. It is 
unwholesome for a man to be alone; and 
not only is a policeman’s work solitary, 
but his career begins with night duty. 
“Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” is a sig- 
nificant question. Officers are supposed 
to report any abuses on the force, but 
getting one’s associates into trouble is 
thankless work at best, and a policeman 
sees little of his fellow-officers if he does 
his own duty faithfully. A certain pro- 
portion of the rules, I find, are regularly 
disregarded, while many of those actually 
observed are enforced by a mechanical 
signal system or a process of official in- 
spection, which does not tend to empha- 
size personal integrity. 

A further degradation occurs when a 
policeman learns the nature of the mo- 
tives that actuate appeals for service. 
Not a desire to see right triumph, but a 
combination of malice and self-interest is 
at the back of a large share of the work 
the police are asked to do. If there has 
been a robbery, the outery comes from 
the man who has lost by it; if a criminal 
resort has become a nuisance, the com- 
plaint is made by an abutter whose prop- 
erty is injured; punishment is looked © 
upon as retaliatory justice administered 
in the interest of the aggrieved; and so it 
comes about that if ever a man brings an 
appeal in the name of disinterested prin- 
ciple, he is regarded as a sort of lusus 
nature, bd 

Abuse of power is natural to men of 
little minds, and it is the policeman’s be- 
setting sin. Fortunately, he errs for the 
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most part in trifles, but the possibilities 
of tyranny and injustice are serious. If 
he has a grudge against an old offender, 
he can arrest him on a spurious charge, 
elub him into submission, and when called 
on the stand bear false witness against 
his neighbor. Even in the ordinary proc- 
ess of apprehending his victim, he may 
leave scars on him as enduring memorials 
of his prowess. When involved in a pro- 
tection venture he can deceive his supe- 
riorstoanyextent. ‘‘Giving away raids,” 
i. €., Warning criminals before search-war- 
rants are served (and thus preventing the 
detection of crime), is one phase of such 
complicity with lawbreaking. So easy of 
accomplishment is this double-faced knav- 
ery, and so subtle is the temptation that 
prempts to it, that one is gratified at find- 
ing the offense as rare as it is. 

Religiously the police are limited in op- 
portunity. They have no Sundays and 
no holidays, and there is little in their 
work to make the life of faitheasy. Still, 
I remember that when Mr. Moody’s work- 
ers visited the station houses in Chicago 
their services were heartily appreciated. 
In Boston more than half the force are 
Roman Catholics. 

Such, then, is the case against a police- 
man’s calling. The defense is supported 
by a fine array of incorruptible, cour- 
ageous, high-minded officers, who have 
faced all the perils, endured all the temp- 
tations, and remained unflinchingly faith- 
ful. Just as the rare physique of the 
north-country Scots is due to their vil- 
lainous climate, which kills off all the 
little fellows, so a magnificent manhood 
is developed in the surviving fittest who 
resist the evil influences of police work. 
It is also true that the very nature ofa 
patrolman’s duties calls forth certain 
noble traits of character. 

In the first. place, a policeman must be 
fearless, and his bravery is in some points 
even superior to the soldier’s, for he is 
required to do his work unaided and with- 
out specific orders. And his fight is not 
against opposing manhood, but chiefly 
against cowardly treachery, studied black- 
guardism and utterly unprincipled malice. 
““What’s the use 0’ their haeing a police- 
man,” says Wearywarld, “‘when they 
winna come to the lock-up when I arrest 
them?” But those that ‘‘winna come”’ 
have to be made to come, and a desperate 
business it is oftentimes. In certain hard 
neighborhoods the officer has to fight every 
man he arrests. Gangs ‘lay for’? him, 
bullies threaten to “do him,”’ while brick- 
bats, old bottles and ponderous cobble- 
stones are heaped on tenement fire-es- 
capes against the hour of his approach. 
Very splendid, moreover, are the police- 
man’s triumphs in stopping run-away 
horses,. saving drowning people and in 
rescuing women and children from burn- 
ing buildings. Again, a police officer must 
learn firmness and self-control. He must 
be cool in the midst of excitement, and 
be moved neither by the jeers of the 
erowd nor the lying protestations of the 
man under arrest. He is required to be 
respectful to superiors, and to add to re- 
spect courtesy, to courtesy patience, to 
patience punctuality, to punctuality neat- 
ness, and to all these a constant watch- 
fulness as he “travels” his beat. 

It is to be hoped that the civic move- 
ments of the day will benefit the police- 
man. If the conditions of his appoint- 
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ment can be made more stringent, par- 
ticularly as regards personal character; 
if the social standing of the force can be 
raised and their calling made more hon- 
orable; if the whole law, backed*by a 
healthy public sentiment, can be con- 
stantly enforced; if military discipline 
can be made a part of the daily routine 
of police work—if these things can be ac- 
complished, there will then be no reason 
why we should not expect every humblest 
patrolman to prove himself ‘‘a verray 
parfait, gentil knight.” 


In a Noble Succession 
BY PROF. FRANK HUGH FOSTER 


The appointment of a new professor of sys- 
tematic theology in one of our Congregational 
seminaries, and especially in one with so 
large a constituency as Oberlin, is a matter of 
general interest to the denomination. A word 
as to Professor King, who enters upon his 
new work with the beginning of the coming 
academic year, from one who knew him inti- 
mately for eight years of associated work in 
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Oberlin, and whose present position in an- 
other seminary secures his entire impartiality, 
may be of value. 

Professor King graduated from both college 
and seminary at Oberlin, completing his 
courses there in 1882. The following two 
years he spent principally at Harvard in the 
study of philosophy and mathematies, return- 
ing to Oberlin and becoming professor of 
mathematics in 1884. In 1890 he was trans- 
ferred to the department of philosophy. Since 
then he has spent one year at Berlin in the 
study of German theology. He has thus had 
extensive opportunities of study both at home 
and abroad, and enters upon his new position 
with no narrow preparation. During the 
thirteen years of his Oberlin professorships 
he has acquired a peculiarly intimate ac- 
quaintance with the practical affairs of the 
entire institution. His services upon innu- 
merable committees of the faculty have made 
him acquainted with the details of every kind 
of college work. For years he has sat weekly 
upon the ‘‘ prudential committee,” which has 
the current management of the financial af- 
fairs. His specifically religious services have 
been large and varied. He has long been a 
favorite preacher in the Oberlin churches and 
throughout the State of Ohio. He has regu- 
larly taught Bible training classes with great 
acceptance. He has been a large force in the 
affairs of the Oberlin municipality. And now, 
with the entire consent and cordial sympathy 
of all his colleagues, upon the nomination of 
his venerable predecessor, ex-President Fair- 
child, and with the highest expectations of all 
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the friends of Oberlin, he enters upon his 
chosen work, had in mind for years, in the 
chair first occupied and made illustrious for- 
ever by that great thinker and great seer, 
Charles G. Finney. 

The personal characteristics of Professor 
King make the appointment a fit one. Modest 
and simple in his manner, friendly in his 
bearing and all his conduct, he attracts and 
retains the esteem of all who meet him. At 
the same time he possesses a mind well fur- 
nished and trained, with large attainments in 
careful-scholarship. He has proved his power 
as ateacher. Oberlin makes no doubtful ex- 
periment in his appointment. And, above all, 
let it be said with reverence and with pro- 
found sincerity, he is known as a good man, 
a man of Christian experience, in whose life 
the fruits of divine grace are manifest. 

Professor King may be congratulated at 
thus entering, in his own intellectual and spir- 
itual home, amid his friends and at the sug- 
gestion of his spiritual father and predecessor, 
upon the work of his original choice. And 
Oberlin may be congratulated that she has 
found so good a son of her own to place in 
this important chair. 


Current History Notes 


Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the eminent Pres- 
byterian missionary just in from Alaska, de- 
clares that the stories of the marvelous rich- 
ness of the gold beds, the terrible hardships to 
be endured by the miners and the impending 
starvation of many of those who have flocked 
there this fall are not at all exaggerated. 


Assistant Postmaster-General Tyner, in his 
annual report just issued, announces the ex- 
termination of the lottery business in this 
country—so far as it relies on the postal sery- 
ice to further its ends. Of course it exists to 
some extent, and it was only a fortnight ago 
that Boston’s police drove out of the city the 
representative of a Canadian lottery. 


The disgraceful.scenes in the lower house of 
the Austrian Parliament have not ceased or 
become less ominous. We sometimes think 
that our legislative bodies disgrace us. But 
never in the history of any body of English- 
speaking legislators have men so entirely 
given way to their passions as have the repre- 
sentatives of the divers races of Austria dur- 
ing the past few weeks. 


The tension between France and Great Brit- 
ain over West African territory seems to have 
lessened.. Lord Salisbury weakened, much to 
the disgust of some of his hitherto most ar- 
dent admirers. By-elections in Lancashire 
during the past week have resulted in Liberal 
victories in Conservative strongholds, and the 
future of the Liberal party seems brighter 
now than it has for many a day. 


President Moraes of Brazil barely escaped 
assassination last week, and the minister of 
war was stabbed and killed by a confederate. 
Whether the deeds of violence were prompted 
by the friends of the monarchical party, who 
have long been plotting for the overthrow of 
the republic, remains to be demonstrated. 
But in general it may be said that Brazil is 
far from enjoying that degree of peace and 
prosperity that it did when Dom Pedro was 
emperor. 

The sugar industry of the British West In- 
dies has languished of late to a degree that 
has brought disaster to the planters and much 
worry to the British Foreign Office. In re- 
sponse to pressure from these colonists, the 
British ambassador to the United States has 
been instructed to ascertain the views of our 
Government relative to the negotiation of a 
reciprocity treaty between the United States 
and the West Indies. This fact, together with 
that alluded to elsewhere, namely, that Pre- 
mier Laurier will be in Washington this week, 
supposably bent on preparing the way for re- 
opening reciprocity negotiations, would seem 
to indicate that the reciprocity clause in the 
Dingley Tariff Bill may amount to more than 
it has been said that it would. 
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The Family and the Man Who Undervalues It” 


A Sermon Preached on Thanksgiving Day by the late Rey. Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton bs 


* God setteth the solitary In families.”—/s. 68: 6. 


I shall speak today to the man who under- 
values the family. No woman would do it, 
and he does not do it as going about to vilify 
that institution. These modern loose theories 
on the subject, which have so distinguished 
themselves in this country, have never yet 
distinctly lodged in his mind. And were I to 
call him by name now and say, ‘“ You, sir, are 
the man I mean,’”’ most likely he would be 
surprised that I should think of him in that 
way, and yet he has no sufficient estimate of 
this great matter. The way there came to be 
such a thing as family life on the face of the 
earth at all, and the many indispensable uses 
of that life, are no special subject of thought 
with him ever. And what share he has in 
those uses he accepts in a perfectly unreflec- 
tive way, just as he accepts as a matter of 
course the daily blessing of the sun, the or- 
derly alternations of the rolling year and 
those bounties many which faithful nature 
pours into his lap. He has always had them, 
has always had them unyaryingly and he ex- 
pects always to have them. That is settled, 
and so settled as not to attract his attention. 
So the family. 

Moreover, it is his pleasure to spend most 
of his leisure, not in any household, but in 
clubs, at the theater, in billiard saloons, at 
some man’s room, in some evening assembly 
of masculine loungers. He has grown into 
that life. It strikes him that that is better in 
some important respeets than to be married 
and come under the routine, and possibly the 
humdrum, of fireside and family. Years ago, 
when he was younger and more gushing and 
less prudent than now, it was quite in his 
mind that he might follow the way of all the 
earth and take a wife and start out upon the 
solemn responsibilities and liabilities of that 
new situation, but now he has begun to be un- 
certain about it. Several of his friends have 
gone over the brink, he says, and have not 
landed in perfect felicity, it seems to him. 
And eases like that have so multiplied before 
him that he thinks better and better of his 
own single life. It is free. It is compara- 
tively inexpensive. It is not so likely as the 
other to bring heartaches of sympathy and 
heartbreakings. It does not enforce upon 
him those very careful social proprieties 
which a man of family must observe. If he 
wishes to start.off to Europe, he can go. If he 
wishes to give his whole strength to some pro- 
fession, or to some line of books, or to some 
specialty in science, he can do it and no one 
has any claim on him. If he does not wish to 
take a pew in church, he can easily omit it, 
and there are no wife and children to look 
grieved over it. Neither does society expect a 
solitary man to be so careful in such things as 
men with families. And so on. That, sir, is 
where you stand, and I shall undertake to 
show that it is not much of a position for a 
person to hold—in fact, that it cannot be held 
in reason. 


THE CELIBATE STATE SOMETIMES EXPEDI- 
ENT 

First, though, let me say that in my praise 
of marriage and dispraise of you I shall not 
speak disrespectfully of those few unmated 
people who are in that condition for excep- 
tional reasons. I read in one of tbe epistles of 
St. Paul that in certain circumstances of peril 
and for the accomplishment of particular noble 
ends it is best, for the time at least and for 
some, that they stand alone and operate un- 
encumbered. And so in all ages we have had 
Christian celibates, men and women, clergy- 
men, deaconesses, sisters of charity, mission- 
aries, enthusiastic devotees of this and that, 


* Originally published in the Hartford Courant, 
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God-fearing souls of saintliest temper and very 
dear to the Lord Jesus, I have no doubt. The 
Roman Church has taken up that form of self- 
denial and self-dedication as one of her points 
of pride, of honest pride, if you please—at all 
events, I have no inclination to say that her 
innumerable clergy and her dark-robed, meek- 
faced sisters are in that loneliness of theirs 
with any other intention than the best. My 
impression is that she has pushed her doctrine 
of celibacy into exaggeration and that Chris- 
tianity in the world has suffered from it, but I 
have more sympathy with an extreme of that 
kind than I have with an utterly self-indulgent 
piety, a piety with no special strain of self- 
denial in it and no soldier’s inconsideration of 
personal comfort for Jesus’ sake. An age or 
a Christian body which has not in it the moral 
materials for all sorts of self-crucifixion and 
solitary living, provided there should seem to 
be an express heavenly call for such things, 
cannot be deeply in the spirit of Christ’s pas- 
sion. . 

Then, again, it sometimes happens that 
people walk all the way of life alone, as held 
utterly and satisfied and sanctified by an un- 
fading dear memory of one loved and lost—as 
when our well-beloved Washington Irving, so 
full of every sweetness and yearning and 
so much a delight to any household where he 
might be, was filled forevermore with the rec- 
ollection of what Matilda Hoffman was, and 
was unto him, while she was yet here on the 
earth—or as some not unlikely in this very 
assembly are spending their days in a similar 
separateness, not as brought thereto by force 
of will and because, on thinking it all over, 
they have determined that it would bea seemly 
and perhaps a blessed thing so to do, but 
brought thereto, and there held; by an unfor- 
getting, full. heart, which perpetually gravi- 
tates to one, dead to be sure, but still present 
and pouring a quiet glory around all their life. 
Of such eases as that, one were a brute to 
speak otherwise than softly and with tender- 
ness, although in that particular form of stead- 
fastness there is always a little risk that a 
diseased feeling will creep in, as often the 
most touching personal beauty has its ground 
in physical unsoundness and saddens us while 
it charms, 

But my man here, with whom I am dealing 
today, is of no such temper as that and he 
never will be. He is diseased enough and 
he mis-sees sufficiently, but his trouble is not 
affectional, neither is it an uncommon self- 
dedication to the work of God, as illustrated 
in priests and others, or a devotion to some 
dependent relative, as Charles Lamb lived for 
his beloved sister. It would be a benefit to 
him if it were either of these. 


THE FAMILY OF DIVINE INSTITUTION 


But I come directly now to a series of re- 
marks on the family, speaking of it in a gen- 
eral way and making no further reference to 
these sweet and gracious exceptions just men- 
tioned, nor to any other exceptions—for ex- 
ceptions they are, and they therefore need not 
stand in my way. And I have to say to this 
man here, and his whole class, and as rebut- 
ting his position, that God in Holy Writ has 
numerous times declared that he appointed 
the family, so that it isn’t some invention ar 
fetch of human creatures to cover some neces- 
sity of theirs, or mighty desire, with no more 
sanctity in it, therefore, and no more binding 
force on the conscience of mankind than may 
lie in the uses wrapped up in it, so that 


_possibly some man, or some riper age, may 


show a larger stock of uses in some other man- 
made contrivance, in which case the family 
will become obsolete, as hand looms went out 
when power looms came in, The Ten Com- 
mandments themselves, or the, Hebrew ritual, 
were not more supernatural in their origin 


than the family was, and if they were let 
down from heaven in their entirety and detail 
exactly according to God’s mind, and were, 
therefore, not to be violated by any human 
tinkering as though they were open to amend- 
ment, so was it with the family; and any one 
who starts on his own simple willfulness and 
intellectual conceit to set up another way for 
the human race, or even for himself, is run- 
ning cross to the eternal decrees and will find 
himself overtaken by heaven’s penalties in 
some shape. 

And I submit, as I pass, that the emblem- 
atic use of marriage as setting forth Christ 
and his Church shows just how low their con- 
ception of marriage is who treat it in a light— 
minded and giggling way, and enter into it on 
impulses prudential and worse. Better far 
than that is the error of the Roman Church,. 
for she stamped it with the name of God and 
set it in the circle of her seven sacraments. 
There let it stand, hedged about with terrors 
and beatitudes, rather than that it be dragged 
down into the range of selfishness and the flesh. 
And when a young person is moyed towards: 
marriage let him be thought of and addressed, 
not as though he were a fit subject of railery, 
and to be made to blush as though caught in 
some shame, but rather as entangled in the. 
providential love of God and caught into the 
sweep of one of his eternal ordinations. 

Well, if the Bible gives a true account of 
the start of the family on earth, and if here 
and there, from beginning to end, it gleams 
with that thought and puts it forth in diverse, 
impressive reiterations, then certainly it is to 
be looked to as a fountain of noble uses, and 
those uses I will in a running way indicate 
Take husbands and wives, saying nothing of 
children and their advantage as yet. 


MARRIAGE A PROTECTION 


It is no small thing that the woman in that 
arrangement is committed to the protection of 
one who aecepts her, not merely in yows of 
defense, but in a mighty instinet of defense 
also, so that you shall see men, pretty much 
surrendered to every meanness and ineffi- 
ciency, who do nevertheless flash forth and 
put on a considerable show of manhood when 
the question of safeguarding their wives is up. 
I am not among those who conceive of woman 
as a sweet nobody and foreordinated feeble- 
ness, entitled to no stand of her own and in 
her own behalf, and yet I see reasons struc- 
tural and permanent why she needs, and al-— 
ways will in any state of society likely to be 
seen on earth, the support and shelter of the 
other half of creation. And I think that 
every true man, as he goes on in life and sees 
precisely how things are, finds creeping into 
his heart a great and increasing tenderness 
towards woman, as burdened by special disa- 
bilities, exposed to peculiar sorrows, and con- 
stitutionally unable to meet for herself at 
every point the forces of this present evil 
world. I could explain this with more partic- 
ularity if I thought best. As it is, I simply 
assert it. And all women feel, especially 
when they come to full consciousness and the 
stress of life is on them, that they must have 
our right arm, our watchfulness, our several 
masculine vehemences, and what not. When 
I was young, I see now, I had not fairly con- 
sidered this, but now I have, and I tell that. 
man here present to whom I am speaking 
that he is quite behindhand and only half ed- 
ueated, in that this responsibility has not yet 
reached his feeling. He may say to me, “* But. 
women do not need husbands in order to pro- 
tection, for every decent man on earth is en- 
gaged to their defense any time.” But I say 
unto him, this universal “engagement” is. 
family born, and would never be except for 
the family estate. That is, men at large have 
this impulse of defense because they have 
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mothers and sisters, and wives, too, most of 
them, and daughters. Whenever a woman is 
attacked and needs help, straightway all these 
associations come in to speak for her to our 
hearts, and we flock to the case as exhorted 
by all these. 


But, passing that, marriage gives to the 


woman some one who belongs to her, and to 
whom she belongs; also to the man it gives a 
human creature who belongs to him and to 
whom he may feel that he belongs, and there 
is a curious, great comfort in that. I belong 
to the human race. I know that, and perhaps 
there is some other mighty, multitudinous 
generality to which I belong, but that is not 
individual and particular enough. I want to 
be owned by somebody who does not own 
anybody else. Nothing but being swallowed 
up in that way suffices. When I am lonely, 
when I am sorrowful, when I am tired, when 
the world strains me—perhaps abuses me— 
and when I am sick of myself, I want one 
soul in the world not occupied by any person 
or thing, who is waiting for me to come, a 
pledged soul, a tried soul, a soul all soul for 
me, a God-given soul, bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh, and all that, a soul in rhyme 
with mine, not identical but rhymed [ say, 
so that when I tone sadness she tones it, 
soprano and bass, and when I tone joy she 
tones that; and, on the other hand, I feel that 
there is on earth one creature to whose moods 
and necessities I can rhyme, too, and I want 
to feel that she feels that I can, and that thus 
two of us are provided for under one arrange- 
ment. 
IT DOES NOT TEND TO SELFISHNESS 


Marriage does all that business as nothing 

' else does. Then observe what an affectional 
development it is to be called on heartwise in 
that manner, and to hold one’s self incessantly 
open to sucha calJ. On that thing known as 
love, Adam on one side and Eve on the other, 
I need not much expatiate. Nine-tenths of 
those present have been in it, some of them 
fearfully, and even my man here was once on 
the outer whirl of it, yes, and in his. very 
young days he was quite in it and has tossed 
to and fro in a precious tempest he could 


hardly understand. All alkalis and acids on. 


meeting each other dance together in a feeling 
they never had before. And our human race all 
through stand alkalis and acids, and the one ef- 
fervescence of life is the meeting and the meet- 
ing and themeeting. Neither does this efferves- 
eence, by an inevitable law of the case, shortly 
subside and eventuate in flatness, but in one 
form or another in every real marriage it con- 
tinues, with less bubbles on the surface, per- 
haps, but with very large movements deep 
down. And I could represent before you 
many cases which I have personally known 
where husbands and wives have gradually so 
- intertwined their heartstrings and called each 
other out that the force of education upon 
them of that one thing has been more to them 
than all other education put together. Men 
whose native endowments have been rather 
common haye been thus stimulated in such 
wise that it was the making of them, and all 
they are and all they go for before the world 
is attributable to that love drill. In it they 
have learned the secret of self-denial for 
others. In it, too, they have been put in the 
.. way of tenderness towards neighbors and all 
mankind. One might suppose at first sight 
that these intense private loves, this belong- 
‘ing to some one and having some one belong- 
ing to us, and the fervid interplay of that 
reciprocity year after year, would sequester 
one from his human kind and start a uni- 
versal selfishness here. But practically it is 
not so. No; the more firmly we can get 
human creatures wedded, the more sure are 
we of that which we call philanthropy. It is 
in this as it is with dull intellects. If a boy is 
peculiarly stupid his salvation begins, to be 
sure, the moment you fairly wake him up in 
any one point of intellectual interest. A man 
is like a powder magazine—touch a coal to 
him anywhere and he goes off all through. 
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Get him to love some single body mightily and 
he tends to break into a general blaze, or, as 
Coventry Patmore has it in his felicitous way, 
This little germ of nuptial love, 
That springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 
Of all our love to man and God. 

But the whole effect of this private love- 
force on man and woman, as serving to unfold 
their powers and as leading on to philan- 
thropy, is not seen until you take in also the 
idea of children. The married love is often 
all we can hold, still when the parental love 
also floods in we hold it. Somehow we do. 
And that, although it not merely increases us 
by the addition of its own self, but works 
sweetly to enhance the married love, so that 
we are subjected to two increases all at once; 
but the human heart is equal to the occasion 
and opens itself to all heaven, if it comes. All 
souls find themselves infinite when tested. 
There is no limit to their receptivity, and 
there is no conscious limit to their intellectual 
forth-puttings ; neither is there to their moral 
dilations, nor to their immoral shrinkages and 
tribulations. 

ITS SWEET EDUCATIVE INFLUENCES 

But as to the educative power of parental 
love, and as to the bonds of sympathy between 
us and the rest of the world which it weaves, 
Ineed say but little to those who are already 
in the experience of it. There is nothing just 
like it. It takes hard men and tenders them 
until they are as soft as you please. It takes 
flighty girls ballooning about in all sorts of 
frivolity and makes women of them. It takes 
selfish creatures and forces them out into quite 
a full-blossomed habit of caring for others. 
It makes lazy men industrious, and puts mean 
men on something of a stretch towards nobil- 
ity. Itungripesthe miser’s clinch. It evolves 
every latent possibility in souls yet in the 
germ state—every good possibility. We are 
surprised at ourselves to find what is in us. 
We are more than we know and more numer- 
ous; for in every man or woman there area 
dozen, if only the right educatian can be put 
upon them. It even (this parental love) elab- 
orates anew beauty in human faces. Behold 
the mother-beauty in many faces. See it car- 
ried to its fullness in those classic Madonnas 
which illumine the art galleries of Europe. 
There it is, in its uttermost statement as far 
as broken human minds ean state it. There 
it is, spiritualized and radiant, stamped with 
joy, hope, yearning and a tranquil awe, the 
ideal mother face. And if it be said, ‘ But 
that woman had upon her the transfiguration 
of a peculiar and never-to-be-repeated mother- 
hood.’”’ I reply, in every appreciative mother 
to the end of time there is, in a measure, that 
self-same feeling of mystery and awe, as re- 
gards her child, which filled the heart of Mary. 
“He is God’s gift,’? she says. A certain re- 
splendence as of the divine encompasses him, 
a portentous, unknown future is in him, yea, 
two eternities meet in him, the eternity fore- 
gone and the eternity to come, and she hangs 
over him in a tender wonder and reverence. 
And the flow of thought within her and the 
outbreaking of many waters of feeling make 
altogether a complex, strange, profound and 
mellow experience which tempers her very 
face, I say, and gradually modulates her 
movement, until after many years of such ex- 
ercise, and in the highest cases, I do think 
there is no such beauty on earth as she puts 
forthsy, fe: 

THE HOME INSTINCT 

TI ought to say just here that home gives us 
our love of country, too, in large part. In ma- 
ture life and on reflection we love our land 
for its liberties and its opportunities, for its 
history and its outreach into the future, and 
for things many, but we are patriots long be- 
fore reflection, and at whatever age, and be 
we never so old, our native land has its deep- 
est hold on us in those instincts of attachment 
generated in us in childhood and early youth. 
My country is the country where I lived with 
my parents and brothers and sisters, where I 
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had sleigh rides and went nutting and caught 
squirrels and snared partridges, and saw ap- 
ple parings and quilting bees and Thanksgiv- 
ings, where I fought the boys and was shut 
up six hours in a day in a weary brown sehool- 
house with all nature outside to entice me 
from my integrity, where I smelt the new hay 
and drove cows and went barefoot, where I 
roamed all day in the endless grand woods 
and stood on the splendid hilltops and dived 
in the ponds, and tracked the rocky brooks up 
and up and took tender walks under the 
moon, where I heard spinning wheels drone, 
where I hung around, shy, on the outskirts of 
weddings and was present at the hush and 
mystery of burials, where, very likely, I saw 
father planning how he should be able to buy 
me a new suit of clothes (for I imagine, 
friends, that early home days get into one 
with a certain peculiar tenderness if they 
were passed in some straitness and the whole 
family had to turn to with all their wits to 
make things come around and each one de- 
nied himself that the others might have some- 
thing), My country, I say, the particular 
country I live to fight for and do not intend 
shall ever receive any harm at my hands, is 
the one wherein I received this manifold dear 
early start—not much of a start and not 
much of an upshot, you might say, either in 
my case or millions more, but somehow the 
preciousness of one’s beginnings do not seem 
to depend on the size of them at all, in fact, 
the less they were the more valuable, perhaps, 
even as in a great scarcity of money every 
copper tells. 

But if my man whom [am laboring to convert 
here this Thanksgiving Day is not moved by 
what has been said already, neither would he 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead. 
In truth, I do not know that I have much hope 
of converting him. He is in his rut, and, after 
the manner of adult souls generally, he will 
travel that rut to the end, quite likely. So 
that in what I say my chief expectation is to 
head off the young who might incline to his 
way if left alone, to teach the unthoughtful 
what a God-send they have in the family life 
in which they are nested, to remind those boys 
and girls that by and by they will find that the 
word home is almost the biggest one in the 
English language—three times as large as 
club, ten times as large as wineroom, or 
saloon, or smokeroom, or The Shades, or 
The Shamrock House, and other like refuges, 
haunts, dens and beastly trapdoors into the 
bottomless dark underworld. I would like, 
too, to refresh the old here a little in their 
home affiliations, and make them feel. anew 
that they will stand for this institution against 
all comers, whether perverse theorists or 
others, and especially that they will stand for 
it by striving to make it exactly what it should 
be—a place of concord and- reciprocal help- 
fulness and of prayer, where woman shall 
have her shelter, vocation and normal growth, 
ripeness and blossom, where children shall 
unfold in joy, peace and holiness, and plume 
their young wings for the paradise of God, 
where man, too, shall have his benefit, both 
earthly and heavenly, where the old shall have 
their rest and the young their safeguard, 
where maidenly purity shall flourish and 
manly chastity shall be established, where 
literature shall find her home-bred stock and 
stuff, where the state shall have citizens, the 
church votaries, and heaven her unfailing 
seed-ground and surety. 

Not many of our households are brought 
to extreme loneliness and desolation. The 
voices of children still sound in most of them, 
and many an absent one will return on this 
high and hearty occasion to the old board, and 
some of them will bring children of their own 
and make old hearts glad and remind them of 
the days of their own youth. Still some moth- 
ers, in the midst of whatever festivity, and all 
the more because of festivity, will recall names 
now hushed, and fathers will think of sons on 
whom they had hoped to lean, and husbands 
will feel anew the touch of grief over precious 
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wives now forever gone. Yes, life at the best 
is a checkered scene, and it is only as we take 
hold of the life immortal that we have any 
courage left in us. Blessed be God for the 
perpetuity of our loves, through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Brethren, there is a prayer often lifted up in 
the public worship of a certain branch of the 
ehurch of God, which, or the like of which, I 
should think might come with a waft of heal- 
ing and peace in the hearts of you who are 
full of chastened memories today. It runs: 
“ Almighty and most merciful Father, we bless 
thy holy name for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and fear, beseeching thee 
that they may rest in thy peace, and that thou 
wilt give unto us grace so to follow their good 
example that we, with them, may be made 
partakers of thy heavenly kingdom. Grant 
this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our 
only Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 21-27. Gratitude: to whom, for 
what, how shown? Luke 17: 11-19. 

One of Mrs. Ewing’s prettiest stories for 
children has for its hero a crippled boy who 
had every advantage in life except the power 
to run about like other boys. He repined 
much at this calamity and was in danger of 
being permanently soured in disposition, until 
one day his mother proposed that he adopt as 
his life motto this: ‘‘ Laetus in mea sorte.” 
From that time on the little fellow’s life took 
a new turn. Instead of being fretful and 
faultfinding he became patient and gentle and 
thoughtful of others. The secret of it all was 
that he found, even in his crippled condition, 
much to thank God for, and little by little he 
learned the great lesson of finding reasons for 
gratitude in whatever state one is. 

There are just two attitudes for us to take. 
We can receive what comes to us as a matter 
of course, and claim that it is our just due, 
that the world owes us a living, that God hay- 
ing created us ought to provide us with all 
manner of good things; or we can feel that 
the good things in our lives are indeed gifts, 
that it is owing to no merits of ours that we 
are born in America rather than in Patagonia, 
that we have homes and teachers and friends 
and books and health and reason, when not 
many miles away, perhaps not many furlongs 
away, other persons are living who are de- 
prived of one or many of these things. Though 
we may deny the fact, we are the constant re- 
cipients of blessings from another and a higher 
power than ourselves. Nothing that we can 
do can guarantee the certainty of our drawing 
breath tomorrow. We are creatures of the 
earth, and what is true respecting our mate- 
rial advantages applies also to our spiritual 
opportunities and bestowments. ‘‘God so 
loved the world that he gave’’—this put the 
world under everlasting obligation for every- 
thing that feeds the divine life in man, and 
particularly for the unspeakable gift of Christ 
our Lord. 

It is well to think afresh at this Thanks- 
giving season of the duty of being thankful, 
to trace our commonest blessings back to 
their source, just as the boy in the story, who 
stopped to drink at the wayside fountain, was 
led by it to extend his gratitude to the stream 
that fed it and thence back to the sunshine 
and heavens above and ultimately to God him- 
self. Thankfulness is a homely virtue and 
does not apparently «ank as high as many 
others of the Christian qualities, but no life is 
strong and symmetrical which is not marked 
by the thankful spirit, expressing itself in the 
countenance and especially in the constant 
effort to make others happy and increase 
their reasons for gratitude. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 100; 145: 10-12; John 
3: 27; Rom. 12: 1; 2 Cor. 9: 15; Eph. 5: 20; 
Col. 3: 17; 2 Thess, 5: 18; James 1: 17. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Jewish Jubilee 

On Thursday, Nov. 4, the congregation of 
the oldest synagogue in Chicago celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary. There were special 
services of prayer and song with addresses, 
memorial and prophetic, by leadin™ rabbis. 
Prior to Noy. 3, 1847, Jewish fan ilies had 
opened their private houses for worship, but 
on Noy. 3 they met in the dry goods store of 
Rosenthal & Rosenberg, at No. 155 Lake Street, 
to take steps for a permanent organization. 
A little room in the second story of the store 
was obtained for use, and in 1851 a small syn- 
agogue, erected on the site of the new post 
office, was dedicated. The present edifice, 
which cost fully $150,000, stands at the corner 
of Indiana Avenue and 33d Street. The con- 
gregation consists of more than 1,000. John 
Rosenberg alone survives of the founders of 
this congregation. 


A Clean City League 

A suggestion made last summer in connec- 
tion with the vacation school promises rich 
results. It was that the children in our pub- 
lie schools should act as inspectors of the 
streets and alleys near their own homes and 
report to the authorized inspectors any fail- 
ure on the part of the contractor to keep the 
streets clean. The children were pleased. 
A “Jeague’’ was at once organized and re- 
ports regularly made. Miss Mary McDowell, 
connected with one of the Social Settlements, 
and Mrs. Paul, one of the inspectors of the 
streets, took great interest in the movement, 
and under their direction it has grown to 
commanding proportions. The mayor has 
consented that ‘‘ leagues” shall be formed in 
all the public schools. The children are care- 
ful to see that everything is tidy about their 
own homes. ‘This of itself is an immense gain 
and lessens decidedly the amount of material 
which needs to be carried away. 


Church of the Redeemer 

The twelfth anniversary of this flourishing 
church was celebrated Noy. 5 by an annual 
supper, at which its membership of 293 was 
well represented and reports made which in- 
dicate the earnestness with which the pastor 
and people have pushed their work. .Thirty- 
three have been added during the year, twenty- 
one on confession. The feature of the work 
still continues to be the Sunday school. With 
a new building this church would step into 
the front rank and be a great power for Chris- 
tian service, as well as for our denomination, 
throughout the city and the country. 


A New Pastor at the Covenant 
The Covenant Church is to be congratulated 
upon so soon and so successfully filling the 


‘vacancy caused by the removal of its former 


pastor, Rey. J. T. Blanchard, to Aurora. Rev. 
H. T. Sell began his work here, in response to 
a unanimous call, in October, and was wel- 
comed by audiences which entirely filled the 
house. The field is promising. The church 
is earnest, enthusiastic, hopeful. Mr. Sell is 
untiring as a pastor and a fine Bible scholar. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Among the visitors were Rey. Dr. McLean, 
Rey. G. B. Hatch and Rey. C. R. Brown of 
California. Each was asked to speak, and 
each responded. Dr. M. C. Hazard of Boston 
was also called upon to speak in behalf of the 
S. S. and P. Society. All were delighted to 
welcome him back to his old stamping ground, 
and to learn from his own lips that the soci- 
ety with which he has so long been connected 
is prospering every year more and more. The 
meeting passed resolutions of sympathy with 
Rey. Dr. Philip Krohn, who has been stricken 
with paralysis, with Rev. Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, who is still at Alma, Mich., suffering 
from the results of a severe attack of sciatic 
rheumatism, and with Dr. E. P. Goodwin. 


’ Broadening Y. M1. C, A. Methods 


The chief address of the morning was by 
Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, superintendent of the 
Chicago Y. M.C. A. He poke of the changed 
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character of the efforts put forth by the asso- 
ciation within the last few years, for, while 
there has been no less interest than formerly 
in definite Christian work, the field of service 
has been greatly broadened, till now a central 
department like that in Chicago is in fact a 
college for young working men. Fifty courses 
are offered, with competent instructors. Last 
year over 800 persons availed themselves of 
these privileges. This year the number bids 
fair to be much greater. The gymnasium is 
one of the best in the country. Special atten- 
tion is given this season to Bible study, eight 
Bible training classes having been formed. 

Another departure from former methods is 
special work in the colleges and professional 
schools. In Chicago this work has been in- 
augurated in thirteen professional schools, 
dental, law, medicinal, and in most if not in 
all of them the Y. M. C. A. is the only reli- 
gious center around which Christians in these 
schools can rally. A third departure is in 
railroad work. Railway companies have been 
generous in providing rooms and buildings 
for their employés. At present the associa- 
tion occupies four such buildings, a fifth being 
in the process of erection, the Central costing 
$1,700,000, the West Side costing $75,000, the 
building at Garfield Boulevard and the build- 
ing at 4ist Street and Kinzie. It has ten de- 
partments of work, in them all the idea being 
that of helping young men to make the most 
of themselves and to do this by becoming 
Christians. 


Dr. Goodwin’s Resignation 
The thought that such a man as Dr. E. P. 
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Goodwin should feel compelled by ill health 


to leave his pulpit has to his people been al- 
most unbearable. When the resignation was 
read Sunday morning hearts were heavy and 
tears flowed freely. The prudential commit- 
tee reports unwillingness to ask for the ac- 
ceptance of the resignation at present. The 
hope is that health and strength may yet be 
restored the pastor and the church be per- 
mitted to enjoy his preaching for some years 
to come. At’ any rate, everything possible 
will be done by this noble band of Christians 
to retain in his place the man who for nearly 
a generation has been their spiritual leader. 
Removals have increased the difficulty of the 
work in the present house of worship, but the 
First Church is still strong and unanimous in 
its desire to push forward with Dr. Goodwin 
at its head. No man can take his place. No 
other man can acquire in a dozen years the 
knowledge he possesses of our institutions and 
of our spiritual needs asa city. Every one of 
our churches would feel itself bereaved were 
he to insist upon laying down his work. Even 
if he cannot render full service, the hope is 
that he may in some way be retained among 
us. We believe that his complete restoration 
to health is only a matter of time, and that 
perhaps a trip to Egypt or some dry country 
would once more set him on his feet and give 
him something like his old vigor. 

Chicago, Nov. 6. FRANKLIN. 

We heartily echo the utterances of the Cath- 
olic Review : ‘‘ We do sincerely hope that all 
the South American republies will grant all 
the just rights of their non-Catholic inhabi- 
tants to civil and religious liberty.” Exactly 
what the Review would call just rights we 
wonder, in view of its statement in connection 
with the recent Mormon declaration of Presi- 
dent Woodruff (which it calls an intolerable 
act of political usurpation) that “no church 
should interfere in politics unless in questions 
involving faith, morals or religious rights. 
In purely secular matters all citizens should 
be free to vote in accordance with their best 
judgment of what will promote the public 
welfare.’ But who is to decide in any given 
case what is “purely secular’? The right to 
be a non-Catholic is not so regarded by the 
Roman Catholic Church in parts of South 
America. 
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THE HOME 
When I Go Home 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


When I go home—a simple spell, 

These words, to cheer a toilsome way! 

Like some faint, sweet and far-off bell, 
I hear their echoes day by day. 

Some dear, far time when I shall bid 
Farewell to faces strange and cold, 
And turn my feet to paths of old, 

In distant homeland valleys hid. 


When I go home dear loving eyes 
Will smile a welcome into mine, 
Dear voices ring with glad surprise, 
And mother arms around me twine. 
True hearts will hail me back once more 
To share the old-time peace and rest, 
And hopes and dreamings, long represt, 
Will bud and blossom as of yore. 


When I go home my pines will moan 
A plaintive greeting on the hills, 
And there will ring a welcoming tone 
In every croon of meadow rills ; 
And from its rocky shore the sea 
Will send the murmur, vast and deep, 
That lulled my childish eyes to sleep 
With echoings from eternity. 


When I go home the glens of fir 
Will whisper o’er me as of old, 
And wheaten meadows, all astir, 
Will gleam again with harvest gold. 
The fields I loved, the hills I trod, 
Will call in mother tongue to me, - 
And our renewed fraternity 
Will draw me near to truth and God. 


Artistic Simplicity in the Home 


The subject of a course of lectures be- 
ing given in Boston under the auspices of 
the Twentieth Century Club is Beauty in 
the Home. Domestic architecture, fur- 
nishings and decorations, pictures and 
easts are to be discussed by experts in 
the departments of household art, and the 
last two lectures, by Professor Churchill 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, will have 
to do with the inmates of the home, the 
subjects being Voice and Manner, Dress 
and Deportment. 

The first lecture, by Mr. C. Howard 
Walker, a well-known architect, on The 
Exterior of the House, may be taken as a 
fair sample of the practical helpfulness 
and good sense which the entire course 
promises. Mr. Walker gave his audience 
no glittering generalities on art and #&s- 
thetics, but a simple explanation, by the 
aid of pictures, of what constitutes beauty 
and dignity in the country and city house. 
At the very beginning he struck the note 
which is sure to be sounded by the sub- 
sequent lecturers, when he pleaded for 
unity, simplicity and genuineness in our 
homes. His statement that the American 
house is a mass of incidental ornaments 
without unity is as true of the interior as 
of the exterior. Asa people we have yet 
to learn that one of the elements of beauty 
is simplicity. 

Miss Edith Brown, one .of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club’s lecturers, has given 
us a wholesome and practical object les- 
son in the matter of house furnishings in 
two model houses on St. Botolph Street, 
fitted up for the Housekeeping School 
connected with the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Those who at- 
tended the housewarming were delighted 
with the tasteful and suitable appoint- 
ments, from the dainty ‘“‘model guest 
chamber” in pink and white, to the 
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~ sunny kitchens, where the cooking uten- 


sils hung conveniently near the stoves 
instead of being in pantries at the other 
end of the room. The wall papers are in 
perfect taste, the rugs are modest but 
harmonious, the dining-rooms cheerful 
and homelike and the bed chambers char- 
acterized by an air of simplicity and rest- 
fulness. 

From a sanitary standpoint also these 
houses are models. Hard wood floors or 
mattings are the rule, so too are single 
metal bedsteads. One was impressed by 


. the absence of stuffed furniture, of ‘‘ clut- 


ter’? in the shape of useless bric-a-brac 
and cumbersome draperies, and the visitor 
appreciated all the more the books, vases 
of flowers and beautiful potted ferns 
which form the principal ornaments. 
Many a woman was taking mental notes 
of this or that effective arrangement as 
she went through the rooms, and her ad- 
miration was all the keener because 
everything is within the reach of ordi- 
There is not an expensive or 
elaborate article of furniture in either 
house. The effort to show that the ar- 
tistic is by no means necessarily the 
costly or the useless has been thoroughly 
successful, and if no other lesson were 
taught in these houses it would be well 
worth while to have fitted them up. 


Mrs. Blossom’s Darning Day 
BY SARA B. HOWLAND 


It was a dark, dreary Saturday after- 
noon—one of those late autumn days 
when the rain falls coldly and steadily in 
the dead leaves and it gives one a little 
shiver to look out of the window. Days 
like this are rarely joyful unless some- 
body we love is shut in with us, and then 
we can accomplish wonders in the way 
of clearing up, or turning old garments 
that do not seem to belong to sunny days. 

Helen Parker had spent the morning in 
her dreary boarding place correcting com- 
positions, had written her home letter 
and mended all her stockings, yet it was 
only three o’clock. She stood looking 
down the wet street, watching the strug- 
gles of Deacon Williams with his um- 
brella and three big bundles, but when he 
reached the door of the house across the 
way it was opened by invisible hands and 
a quartet of welcoming voices rang not 
cheerily, while a beam of sunshine and 
warmth seemed to flash out into the dis- 
mal street. . 

“Everybody has somebody who belongs 
to him,” sighed she, and for a moment 
the tears fell as rapidly as the rain out- 
side, for Helen had never gotten used to 
lonely days. This was during her first 
year at Lakeville, and whenever she sat 
down to write home or received one of 
her mother’s long letters she had to fight 
the battle of homesickness all over again. 
Indeed, who ever gets over the longing 
for eye and hand after reading the loving 
words of a letter? The more it has satis- 
fied our heart’s need by its tender appre- 
ciation, the more intensely springs up the 
desire for the precious daily contact. 

Suddenly she turned from the window, 
put on her rubbers and waterproof, took 
a big umbrella from the corner, and 
plashed steadily through the mud, even 
through a puddle like a miniature pond 
which was situated exactly in front of 
the Blossoms’ gate. She reached the porch 
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and was laboring with her umbrella when 
the door flew open and a merry voice ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Have you been swimming the 
Hellespont to see me, Helen darling? I 
have been longing for you all day, but 
there are seventeen pairs of stockings to 
mend and an ‘exchange’ coming to preach 
tomorrow ’”’—and in a burst of happy wel- 
come Mrs. Blossom drew her tenderly out 
of her wet wraps and found her none the 
worse for her journey. 

““Come to your place, dearie,”’ she said, 
gently; pulling out from its corner a huge, 
shabby old chair, called privately by Mr. 
Blossom “the confessional.”’ 

Now Helen had come in with the deter- 
mination that she would not be beguiled 
into confessing that she had the blues; 
but when Mrs. Blossom had perched on 
the broad arm beside her, and she felt a 
warm cheek next hers and a caressing 
touch that needed no words to interpret, 
it was easy to let her head fall into a soft 
resting place, and the “rainy eyes”’ again 
overflowed, but only to have the salt 
drops kissed away before they fell. This 
was a clearing-up shower, however, for in 
a few moments Helen looked up with a 
misty smile and said: ‘“‘Now, Rose, if you 
had said, ‘What is the matter?’ I should 
have answered, ‘ Nothing,’ and my throat 
would have ached allthe afternoon. Yes, 
I was homesick, but I don’t mind it now 
Ihave you.” 

There were no more words spoken and 
the two sat in silence until a patter of 
feet sounded on the bedroom floor and 
a mournful little voice exclaimed, ‘O, 
mamma, do you love Auntie Helen better 
than papa—or me?” 

“No,” said mamma, smiling, “I love 
you all as hard as I can. But you may 
come and finish loving Auntie, while I 
get the yarn I was winding when I saw 
her coming right through the middle of 
the puddle.” 

Number Three, well pleased, climbed 
into the vacant place, and so well did he 
avail himself of his privilege that mamma, 
coming back, said laughingly: “He is a 
true follower of Browning’s Galuppi in 
his kisses and would ask, ‘Did J {stop 
them, when a million seemed so few?’ 
But come, Helen, it is darning day and 
you may enter the sanctum, for are you 
not a rainy day friend?” 

So saying, Rose led the way to her little 
upstairs sitting-room, where desk and 
worktable stood ready for use whenever 
a leisure moment could be found; for her 
old place at Mr. Blossom’s study table had 
to be given up when the babies learned to 
walk. 

It was a cheerful spot, even on a rainy 
day. The shelf above the little desk was 
filled with choice authors, ona table was 
a rack of reference books, a few good pic- 
tures in plain frames decorated the walls, 
a broad, comfortable lounge stood across 
the corner, on which Number One lay 
prone, reading Wonder Book, and the 
old gray cat, Mareus Aurelius, was lying 
peacefully by his side. 

In a big clothes basket, making frantic 
efforts to swallow the white darning egg, 
lay little Miss Pink, while beside her, and 
evidently abandoned at the moment Num- 
ber Three became conscious of the pro- 
longed absence of mamma, was a table 
made by supporting a large Shakespeare 
upon Epictetus and Matthew Arnold, 
around which was gathered as cosmopoli- 
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tan a collection of guests as ever graced a 
Boston dinner party. 

Helen gazed for a moment in silence 
and then sat down on the floor and laughed 
until her eyes rained again. 

“Rose, this is delicious! Mark Twain 
in his most hilarious moments could 
never have conceived such a banquet.” 

At the head of the improvised table, 
spread with tiny dishes and a bountiful 
feast of cooky broken into bits, was 
perched on his tail the baby’s large rubber 
cat, in such a position that his front paws 
were extended—“asking a blessing,”’ as 
Bud explained. At the foot sat the host- 
ess, a rag doll becomingly arrayed in a 
lace tidy, and by her side was a small 
stuffed owl from the top of the bookcase. 

3eside the host was one of the most dis- 
tinguished guests, a tin monkey, such as 
are made to climb a cord, whose arms 
made a convenient resting-place for two 
china dolls, while his clasped hands gave 
him a becoming attitude of devotion. 
His long, stiff tail having prevented him 
from sitting down, he was supported by 
a book—Drummond’s Ascent of Man— 
which had proved to be of just the right 
size to slip under the offending member 
and elevate him to the level of the table. 

“QO, Helen, what a capital illustration 
of the ‘evolution of a father’!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Blossom, sitting down to 
examine the company, which she had not 
noticed before. ‘‘I wish one of the new 
lights were coming tonight to preach in 
exchange with Theodore, instead of old 
Mr. Perkins. I am sure he would find an 
inspiration in this pious and fatherly 
monkey!” 

“Rose, you will get Mr. Blossom into 
trouble if you are not orthodox,” said 
Helen, warningly. 

*O, he is too fond of the ‘old Adam’ 
to be in danger,” laughed Mrs. Blossom. 
“But do see the ‘constant tin soldier’ by 
the side of the china dog and Pink’s wax 
‘baby next to the Aztec god! Their table 
talk must be exceedingly varied!’’ 

“Rose, Ido not wonder that you never 
have the blues,”’ said Helen, when they 
had left Bud to preside over the feast and 
had seated themselves by the low window. 
“These children are enough to upset the 
gravity of the Sphinx!” 

“Tt doesgmake me gloomy, however, to 
do their mending,” said Rose, as she 
pointed to her worktable, where were 
placed in a row eleyen odd _ stockings, 
while a large pile lay on the floor—all 
black and decidedly the worse for wear. 
In the workbasket lay an open copy of 
Wordsworth’s poems, with a bit of yarn 
for a marker in Ode to Immortality. 

‘Give me a thimble,’ said Helen. ‘I 
might as well be sewing while we talk, 
and you never can mend all these stock- 
ings between now and six o’clock.” 

“Then, if you will do it, shut your eyes 
and draw one from the pile on the floor.” 

Helen did so, and held up a small sock 
out of which the five little pigs had evi- 
dently made a triumphant exit. 

“That’s good,’’ remarked Mrs. Blos- 
som, complacently. ‘The other one is 
mended on the table, and then this pair 
can be rolled up.” 

“But pray teil me,’’ said Helen, curi- 
ously, “why your stockings are all mixed 
up; don’t you mend them in pairs?” 

“O, yes, usually,”’ said Mrs. Blossom, 

who was rapioly laying even thread 

ef 
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across a yawning chasm, “but when I 
have a bag full of back numbers I some- 
times amuse myself by a game. I mix 
them all up and keep drawing, putting 
the mended ones on the table in a row. 
Under no provocation can I seek a mate 
until it turns up in its regular order, and 
it is quite exciting to get a dozen stock- 
ings darned and yet not have any to put 
away. Then, at last, they all pair off 
rapidly, like the lovers in the final scene 
of an opera, and I am surprised that all is 
done so quickly.” 

“But why do you wait to get so many 
together?’’ asked Helen. “I never see 
that the children go with holes, yet you 
cannot often have a day like this.” 

“T will tell you,” confessed Mrs. Blos- 
som, ‘‘for you will never tell if you 
think me shiftless. I cannot always fin- 
ish up the week’s work well. Sometimes 
people come all day long, and I want to 
meet them with ‘a heart at leisure from 
itself’; sometimes it is preparing for 
the Auxiliary of the Woman’s Board or 
the Sewing Society; sometimes I have 
to make ealls, or the babies get teeth 
or measles; and then,” rather guiltily, 
‘sometimes I read. I will not feel hur- 
ried, so I contrive. I buy stockings all 
alike, and at the end of an especially busy 
week I deliberately make up pairs of all 
the good ones and put the bad ones in the 
bag for a more convenient season. Then 
when it comes I sit down comfortably 
with my work and learn some lovely 
poem as I darn. Now today I have been 
saying over and over these lines of Words- 
worth: 

Sometimes in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither 


And see the children sport upon the shore, . 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore, 


and I have felt my heart beat and my 
pulse throb as they did when I sat on the 
shore at Old Orchard and watched the 
great waves come rolling in. It rests me 
to get a sight of the Infinite, and, Helen, 
it makes life worth living, not only in 
moments of-actual vision, but every day.” 

“Youare right, Rose,” exclaimed Helen, 
impulsively, while her own cheek flushed 
with a responsive glow and her eyes dark- 
ened with feeling. ‘‘Your life must be 
with your little ones, apart from special 
opportunities for culture, yet everything 
beautiful can come to you. I know what 
Paul meant when he said, ‘All things are 
yours.’ It comprehends the beauty and 
glory of the earth and the great thoughts 
of the best minds, as well as the infinite 
love of God.” 

There were no more words spoken for a 
long time, as the needles flew rapidly and 
one roll after another was added to the 
pile in the basket. The baby fell fast 
asleep in a rosy bunch, and the other 
children slipped away unobserved. As 


the last pair was being folded a spot of. 


light on the floor reminded them that the 
rain was over and the sun was sinking in 
a glow of splendor. 

The two friends walked to the window 
and stood, hand in hand, looking down 
the transfigured street. Quivering rays 
of light were reflected from the wet leaves 
on the sidewalk, and the world looked 
fresh and new. The Hellespont showed 
little patches of terra jirma, and two 
ssmall Blossoms in rubber boots, like ver- 


- . 
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itable Peterkins, were just coming forth 
to splash delightedly in its muddy waters. 

As Helen was starting from the house 
with furled umbrella, a book in one hand 
and a bag of cookies in the other, she 
turned back and came up to Mrs. Blos- 
som, who stood on the top steps of the 
porch, saying, with a sweet gravity in 
her clear, childlike eyes: ‘Rose, tender 
words do not spring as easily to my lips. 
as if I were the mother of little children, 
and sometimes I wonder if you under- 
stand how I love you.” 


see 


‘Mrs. Blossom bent and took the sweet, - 


flower-like face in her hands, and with a 
voice that trembled a little she answered, 
“Yes, sweetheart, I understand.” 


The Tufted Titmouse 


His coat is like a wintry sky 
When once the sun has set, 

And in the west a single line 
Of red is smoldering yet. 

_ Above his black, courageous eye 

He wears his soldier’s crest; j 

No bitter, rude, nor screaming wind 
Can daunt his martial breast. 


I met him in a leafy dell— 
A brook ran sweet and clear. 
As if he called from paradise, 
He shouted, ‘‘ Here, here! ”’ 
In busy thought the moments flew; 
I pondered, ‘*‘ Then so near? ’”’ 
Far o’er a hill his voice replied, 
“>Tis here, here, here! ’” 


In winter’s frost we met again, 
When every leaf was sear. 
‘*Where-is your heavenly country now?” 
He answered, *‘ Here, here! ”” 
—November St. Nicholas. 


A Walnut Hunt 


BY JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB 


Rodney ran all the way home from 
school. If he and his mother and the 
children could start in time, they could 
reach their walnut tree before the other 
boys and get some nuts. 

Rodney was only six, and his mother 
would not let him go alone, or with the 
older boys, to the trees beyond the creek 
and across the railroad, and as the twins 
were only three years old she could not 
take them so far herself; so the one large 
walnut tree down in the oak woods beside 
the creek they called their tree, and when 
the other boys reached there first Rodney 
didn’t get any walnuts at all. 

His mother was ready and waiting for 
him, but his heart sank as he saw the 
twins. They were plainly on a rampage, 
and his mother was already pretty well 
tired out with them. 

They started off through the barn out 
into the alley—the shortest cut—and one 
of the twins insisted on stopping to play 
with acat. They begged him to continue 
the trip, but he was adamant. 

“Me like to play with kitty,” was his 
only answer. — 

“We are going,” said his mother, and 
the three went on. Her sympathies were 
all for Rodney. She knew how he had 
hurried and how afraid he was the nuts 
would be gone. 

Ralph watched them until they reached 
the barbed-wire fence at the edge of the 
woods, then he began to roar. ‘a 

“Come, Ralph,” called his mother, 
“mamma will wait.” But Ralph roared 
the louder. . 
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Rodney looked longingly down the wood 
path, then back toward the dismal little 
object in his check apron. ‘‘O mamma, 
go get him!” 

“T can’t, Rodney. He would want me 
to carry him all the way down there if I 
went back for him, and I can’t do it.” 

They went on slowly, Ralph following 
shrieking. 

*“O mamma,” pleaded Rodney. 

“You can go*back for him if you want 
to, Rodney; he will walk with you; but 
you don’t have to.” ; 

Rodney dashed back for Ralph, and 
coaxed and petted him into a calmer 
frame of mind, but in the meanwhile 
Hugh had been casting around within 
himself for something to make a fuss 
about, 

““Me want a papoo,”’ he began, and he 
wailed for an apple until Rodney came up 
with Ralph. Ralph perceived the open- 
ing offered, and he chimed in, ‘“‘Me want 
a papoo!”’ 

“Rodney, you can run on down the hill 
and begin to gather the nuts. I think I 
hear voices over in the next tract.” 

Rodney started on a run, and the twins 


set up one wild yell in unison: ‘“ Bad 
Donney! Bad Donney! Papoo! Bad 
Donney!”’ 


Rodney stopped in despair. 

“Go on, Rodney, I’ll bring them along 
as fast as I can,’’ called his mother, en- 
couragingly. 

“Mamma, can’t I go over there and get 
them each an apple ?”’ 

“You can if you want to; but I’m 
afraid you'll be sorry.” 

So Rodney scrouged under the barbed- 
wire fence into the neighboring orchard, 
ran to a tree, picked up two apples and 
brought them back to the twins. They 
were satisfied on the papoo question, but 
their rancor over Rodney’s leaving them 
was as vociferous as ever. He waited re- 
signedly. 

“Run on, Rodney,’’ said his mother. 
“Don’t mind them.” 


“They make such a noise,” 
apologetically. 

When at the edge of the steep little hill 
above their walnut tree, where they could 
look down at the level place around it, 
they saw a squad of boys dashing around 
putting things in the gunny sacks they 
carried. 

Rodney’s face changed color and he 
looked up at his mother with wet eyes. 
She was tired and felt as though there 
were tears in her own eyes. The boys 
scattered along the bank of the creek and 
crossed it at the old log. 

“Come, Rodney,” very cheerfully, ‘“‘you 
needn’t worry. They weren’t there more 
than a minute, and only picked up the 
nuts in plainsight. We know where they 
hide themselves!” 

Nevertheless it was poor pickings. By 
dint of patient searching Rodney half 
filled his small basket, and that was all. 
His mother was a much keener nutter 
than he was, and, though oceasionally 
dropping a nut in his basket, she put 
nearly all she found in a little bit of a 
cave in the side of the bank and pulled 
leaves over them. 

“T can’t find another one,”’ said Rod- 
~ ney, finally. 

“That’s a good many. There will be 
more down tomorrow. See, there are a 


he said, 
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lot on the tree yet. Sit down here by 
me.”’ 

The twins were cracking some old shells 
on astone, and were momentarily peace- 
able. 

Rodney tried to take his mother’s view 
of the matter, but she could see him look- 
ing wistfully across the creek to the land 
of promise beyond the railroad track. 

“You know, Rodney, a great many 
people really believe in fairies yet. They 
say they know there are fairies. Every- 
body used to believe in them. I read a 
story in which a fairy said they couldn’t 
appear to people nowadays, because peo- 
ple didn’t believe in them. I'll tell you 
about a boy I know of who believed in 
fairies and the sort of luck he had. He 
lived near a wood, but he didn’t go to 
school, and he had no brothers or sisters 
and no other playmates, but he knew all 
about fairies. He was just the sort of a 
boy they liked.” 

“What sort is that ?” 

“O, if he saw one of their fairy rings 
he didn’t step in it. If he saw one of 
their tables he was careful not to kick it. 
When he picked violets or other flowers 
he did it so as not to destroy the plants. 
When he dug them up he did it carefully, 
so that they wouldn’t die. When he 
found a bird’s nest he didn’t touch it, and 
watched it quietly, so that he would not 
frighten the old birds. The fairies loved 
him and made him beautiful presents.”’ 

“O, how?” 

“They arranged little parks and gar- 
dens for him. They led him to the sweet- 
est wild strawberries. They showed him 
treasures other children never dreamed 
of, and made his hearing very keen and 
his eyes wonderfully sharp to see. In the 
fall they gathered nuts for him in little 
heaps.” 

66 O, my! ” 

“Chestnuts grew in their woods, and 
they opened the burrs for him and made 
lovely piles of nuts in little earth caves.” 

“T wish some would pile up some wal- 
nuts for me.”’ 

“Perhaps they have.” 

Rodney jumped up and ieokes around 
without much success. 

“What sort of a place did you say ?” 

“They used to hide things for him in 
places—well, pretty places like that little 
hollow over there by the gray stone.” 

Rodney hurried over there, but there 
was nothing in the hollow but leaves. He 
tried one or two more hollows without 
success, then uttered an astonished ex- 
clamation. His mother went to him. 

* “OQ look! Just look!” 

He pulled the leaves aside, and there 
was a heap of green-jacketed walnuts. 
He hurried them out into his basket, and 
they quite filled it. 

“O, how happy I am!” and his eyes 
shone. “I really believe the fairies like 


-me!” 


“They ought to,’ said his mother, 
warmly, patting his head. 

The twins were led and pushed and 
lifted up the steep hill, and Rodney 
trudged proudly on behind with his bas- 
ket. He seemed to become more and 
more thoughtful. His mother heard him 
giveasoft little laugh. She looked around 
at him. 

“What’s the matter, Rodney ?” 

“O, I—I guess you’re a good. enough 
fairy forjme.” 
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Lost—a Boy 


(The following poem was found among the papers of 
Rey. Dr. Nathaniel Burton of Hartford.) 
He went from the old home hearthstone 
Only two years ago, 
A laughing, rollicking fellow 
It would do you good to know. 
Since then we have not seen him, 
And we say, with a nameless pain, 
The boy that we knew and loved so 
We shall never see again. 


One bearing the name we gave him 
Comes home to us today, 

But this is not the dear fellow 
We kissed and sent away. 

Tall as the man he calls father, 
With a man’s look in his face, 

Is he who takes by the hearthstone 
The lost boy’s olden place. 


We miss the laugh that made musie 
Wherever the lost boy went, 

This man has a smile most winsome, 
His eyes have a grave intent ; 

We know he is thinking and planning 
His way in the world of men, 

And we cannot help but love him, 
But we long for our boy again. 


We are proud of this manly fellow 
Who comes to take his place, 
With hints of the vanishing boyhood 
In his earnest, thoughtful face ; 
And yet comes back the longing 
For the boy we must henceforth miss, 
Whom we sent away from the hearthstone 
Forever with a kiss. 


The “Setting-Up Drill” 

The New York Hvening Post tells of a vig- 
orous old lady who attributes her freedom 
from aches and pains to the fact that her 
son, a naval officer, taught her the exercises 
used in training the boys and men in the 
naval service. These movements, designed to 
strengthen the muscles, expand the chest and 
give an erect carriage, are equally beneficial 
for girls and even for elderly women, and it is 
worth while to clip the formula: 


First exercise.— Neck. (1) Standing 
erect. Heels on the same line and to- 
gether. Feet turned out equally, forming 
with each other an angle of sixty degrees. 
Knees straight. Body erect on the hips. 
Hands on hips, fingers to the front, thumbs 
to the rear. * Elbows pressed back. (2) 
Front. Incline the head forward, looking 
down till chin as nearly as possible rests 
on chest. (3) Straight. Raise head to 
natural position, with head erect. Repeat. 

Second exercise.—Position of the head. 
Stand as above described. (1) Rear. Turn 
back the head as far as possible. (2) Right. 
Carry the head to ae right as far as pos- 
sible, face down. 3) Left. Carry the face 
to lett, face up. (a) Straight, 
to natural en Repeat. 

Third exercise.—Elbows to front and 
rear. Stand as at first described. (1) 
Front. Bring the elbows forward in line 
with hips. (2) Rear. Turn the elbows 
back till the shoulder blades meet, ex- 
pand the chest, head erect. Repeat. 

Fourth exercise.—Stand as before de- 
scribed. (1) Up. Raise arms_ laterally 
until horizontal, palms of hands up, fin- 
gers extended. Chest well out. (2) Down. 
Gradually lower the arms. Streteh them 
to their uttermost. 

Fifth exercise.—Extension of the arms. 
Stand as before described. (1) Place the 
closed fists against chest, knuckles down, 
thumbs out, elbows well to rear. (2) 
Front. Briskly extend the arms to front 
horizontally. (8) Back. Resume first po- 
sition (asin pain). (4) Up. Briskly raise 
arms vertically, knuckles to the front. 
(5) Down. Force the arms obliquely back, 
and gradually down to the sides. Repeat. 

Sixth exercise.—Arms in circle. Stand 
as before. (1) Raise the arms laterally 
till horizontal, palms up. (2) Circle. 
Swing the arms circularly upward and 
backward, from front to rear, body erect. 
Arms not to pass in front line of chest. 


Raise head 
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Mothers in Council 


LITERATURE FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 

In reply to ‘‘ Young Mother,’’ who asks for 
a list of books for a child’s library, may I sug- 
gest a few that I have found most helpful for 
my own children. The style of the books de- 
pends upon the age of the child. My little girl 
of six years of age greatly enjoys the follow- 
ing books, all of which she has read herself: 
Jane Andrews’s Seven Little Sisters, Each and 
All and The Stories Mother Nature Told. Her 
Ten Boys is also interesting as well as in- 
structive. ‘These are published by Ginn & Co. 
Little Jolliby’s Christmas, by Harriet A. 
Cheever, published by the Cong. 8S. 8S. & 
Pub. Society, and Twilight Stories, by Eliza- 
beth E. Foulke [Silver, Burdett & Co.], are 
also favorites. She has read a great deal of 
Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry and his Child 
Life in Prose. Together we have gone through 
Miss Wiltse’s Kindergarten Stories and Morn- 
ing Talks (Ginn & Co.], either telling or read- 
ing the stories in connection with our little 
kindergarten. We use as reference such books 
as How to Know the Wild Flowers, by Mrs. 
William Starr Dana [Charles Seribner’s Sons], 
and Our Common Birds and How to Know 
Them, by John B. Grant [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons]. Now we are going on with a little 
older class of books, Mrs. Ewing’s Tales, 
Child’s Christ Tales, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
Wordsworth, ete. We have already had a 
number of Longfellow’s poems. 

A good child magazine is a great help to any 
mother and though I have not seen the new 
Kindergarten Review I should judge that it 
would be excellent, as all of Miss Poulson’s 
work is of the best. Her book entitled In the 
Child’s World is a great help to a mother. 
For a woman with young children, who wishes 
to make use of kindergarten methods, The 
Paradise of Childhood is a valuable book. 
She will also find Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
Children’s Rights or The Republic of Child- 
hood (3 vols.), by the same author in collabora- 
tion with Nora Archibald Smith, of great as- 
sistance. R. M. “B. 


MORE ADVICE TO ‘‘ YOUNG MOTHER”’ 

I have just read in The Congregationalist 
for Oct. 14 the request of ‘‘ Young Mother’”’ 
- for a list of books suitable for her own read- 
ing and her child. If she will write to the 
secretary of the National Congress of Mothers, 
Loan and Trust Company Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., inclosing twenty cents for a report 
of the Mothers’ Congress, she will find an ex- 
cellent list in the back of the book and some 
good addresses’ which are worth her read- 
ing. If she will also send a dollar to Mrs. 
F. S. Barnes, 12 East 73d Street, New York, 
as a subscription to the Mothers’ Voice, I 
think she will find just such a paper as she 
would like, AL IG.. Bi 


Another mother of wide experience recom- 
mends Babyhood, a monthly published in New 
York for S31 a year, as an excellent periodical 
for a young mother to take. This is, however, 
as the title indicates, most helpful during the 
children’s infancy. 


A PLEA FOR STORIES 


| have just been interested in reading, in the 
issue of Oct. 27, a list of children’s books given 
in answer to a Young Mother’s query. The 
consensus of opinion may be against me, but 
it seems to me there are not enough stories 
given in the list. It may be true that stories 
are the sweets of existence, and that too much 
of them has an effect on the brain like jam on 
the stomach. But the fact remains that many 
children will read nothing’ except stories. 
Their science and geography must be story- 
coated or they will have none of it—a trait 
that many of their elders have not outgrown. 
_ There are so many beautiful§storiesinowa- 
days that do not ostensibly teach}janything, 


et 


but which one cannot read without being the 
better for it. In this class are Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Captain January, The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, Timothy’s Quest, Little Men, 
and, in fact, all of Miss Alcott’s and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s. Then there are the dear 
old Prudie books, and the Katy book, and the 
Five Little Peppers and a host of others. 
There is a book that claims to be the Story of 
a Bad Boy, “yet not such a very bad boy 
either,” by T. B. Aldrich, which no boy can 
fail to enjoy for its humor and wholesome 
mischief. 

Many of the tales that teach, indirectly, 
facts of history and science and geography, 
are given in E. L. H.’s list. She has not men- 
tioned, however, Scudder’s Bodley Books and 
Boston Town, all the Zigzag Journeys, Grand- 
father’s Chair, a fascinating story of early 
New England history. There is an excellent 
series of books called Legends of Our Own 
Country, Legends of the Rhine, of Rome, and 
soon. Andrew Lang has a delightful set of 
fairy books for those who like imaginative 
tales. 

One class of stories I should be chary of. 
These are the morbid books in which the little 
heroine is supernaturally good, suffers from 
the carelessness and wickedness of her fam- 
ily, and after weeping throughout the book 
either converts her family to her superior 
morals or sees the bad boy of the book break 
his back or his mother’s heart because of his 
naughtiness. Such books are represented by 
the long series of Elsies, Wide, Wide World, 
ete. These books are likely to have a depress- 
ing and morbid effect on a child because there 
is nothing natural about them. 

Story-loving is natural. The statistics of 
public libraries show more fiction taken out 
than all other classes of literature put to- 
gether. With some people a craving for sto- 
ries is a kind of unresistible fever, bound to 
come, like whooping cough and Measles, and 
the sooner in life it attacks one the sooner 
and easier it is over. During my freshman 
year in Gollege I knew a girl who was just 
having a chance to indulge her love for sto- 
ries. She was a minister’s daughter, and her 
parents had strictly forbidden all except the 
most classical fiction. The result was that 
away from their control she was over-indulg- 
ing the craving and neglecting her studies. 
If these stories, harmless in themselves, could 
have been distributed over her seventeen 
years, instead of crowded into one, her college 
record would no doubt have been better and 
her mind healthier. he Ai 


A MOTHER’S LIBRARY 


While the subject of helpful books for 
mothers is under discussion, I would like to 
bring to the attention of your readers a few 
which have been valuable to me: 


Hints on Child Training, Trumbull. 

Education, Spencer. 

Gentle Measures in the Training of the Young, 
Abbott. 

Children’s Rights, K. D. Wiggin. 

Bits of Talk About Home Matters. H. H. 

Home Sanitation, Ellen Richards and M. Talbot. 

How to Get Strong, Blaikie. 

Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss. 


1 would also recommend a little book, just 
issued, by Mary Louisa Butler, entitled Hand- 
book for Mothers, containing a comprehensive 
list of books for reading and study. It is 
published by the Kindergarten Literature 
Co., Woman’s Temple, Chicago. — HH. 


What a blessing was the coming of the baby! 
Before, life was lived at a poor, pleasant rate 
of self-enjoyment, easy-going comfort. Then 
the baby came—lo, what disturbance it wrought 
in us; yea, what self-forgetfulness; yea, what 
ministries of devotion; what nights of nursing 
and days of blessed endurance!—Rer, HE, T. 
Fairbanks. Z 
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Closet and Hltar 


Pray, till prayer makes you forget your 
own wish and leave it or merge vt into the 
will of God. 


The love of ourselves is so afraid to be 
stripped out of anything that it suffers 
us not to be carried forth to our true rest 
so long as it can subsist and uphold itself — 
by its own right and property. If God 
gave us a true light we should undoubt- 
edly see that the course which tends to 
our divesting ourselves of all these things 
carries us on secretly but most really to the 
true possession of them and our own pres- 
ervation; and that we must daily deseend 
to our own nothingness, in which alone 
God is to be found. Thrice happy are all 
such poor in spirit!—Mons. de Renty. 


Could a man while on earth be wholly 
quit of self-will and ownership, and stand 
up free and at large in God’s true light 
and continue therein, he would be sure of 
the kingdom of heaven.—Theologia Ger- 
manica. \ 


God is never so far off 
As even to be near. 
He is within, our spirit is 
The home he holds most dear. | 


To think of him as by our side, 
Is almost as untrue 

As to remove his throne beyond 
Those skies of starry blue. 


So all the while I thought myself 
Homeless, forlorn and weary, 

Missing my joy, I walked the earth 
Myself God’s sanctuary. 


—F. W. Faber. 


O Lord, I yield unto thy will, and cheer- 
fully embrace what sorrow thou wilt have 
me suffer. Only thus much let me craye 
of thee... even by the noblest title, 
which in my greatest affliction I may 
give myself, that I am thy creature, and 
by thy goodness that thou wilt suffer 
some beam of thy majesty so to shine 
into my mind that it may still depend 
confidently on thee.—Philip Sidney. 


To the Christ-filled life “belongs the 
power of influence over other lives. God 
overflows the soul, which, forgetting in 
its joy past days of shallowness and in- 
capacity, feels within itself the current 
of new possibilities setting toward other 
lives.—Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


© God, in whom alone our bearts are 
satisticd, belp us so to live that we may 
find our rest in tbee. Out of our imper= 
fection bring to ligbt the glorious per= 
fection of thy grace. Pardon the sins 
of thougbt which we are slow to recog= 
nize and make us clean. Guard our 
way upon tbe rigbt band and the lett 
that we may not be tempted above. that 
whicb we are able to endure. %n all 
simplicity of thougbt and outward order 
of boly life may we be faithful to tbe 
trust committed to our care. Wn patient 
endurance and purity of beart, by ready 
sympatby and devotion to the needs of 
otbers, belp us to bear our faithful wit= 
ness to the risen and ascended Lord. 
fn the bour of swift temptation bold us 
back from falling into sin. Wn the dap 
of our inquietude be thou our rest, and 
in the darkness of our restless ignorance 
make tbe sbining of thy ligbt appear. 
And thine sball be the glory evermore 
through Fesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: By the 
proofs of the last two or three 
Corners, which have reached me 

in a roundabout way, I note that our 
Despotic Foreman has not only told you 
that I have “‘gone off somewhere,’ but 
took advantage of my absence to omit 
from our page some things which I spe- 
cially wished you to see. In last week’s 
issue he struck out from the head of the 
column the cut of Paul Revere and his 
patriotic horse, in whose footsteps I was 
making my bicycle ride. In the previous 
number he left out my notice of a pleas- 
ant call from an intelligent Michigan 
youth, who had kept track of the Corner 
there and in his recent residence in Can- 
ada; also of my visit to a great political 
convention in Music Hall. 

I went in there not as a delegate, but 
simply to “see what I could hear,” think- 

‘ing possibly I might see some old friends 

from the country. I reached the top bal- 
cony just in time to hear the fine little 
speeches (in acceptance of their renom- 
ination) by Gov. Woleott and Lieut.- 
xov. Crane, whom I suppose you Mas- 
sachusetts people have now re-elected 
for another term. Interesting as this 
was—to see the great hall full of picked 
men from all parts of the commonwealth 
arranging for the annual election—I was 
more interested still when I came out and 
stepped into the first restaurant on Brom- 
‘field Street for my lunch and took the first 
vacant seat to find beside me a boy—that is, 
a man who was a boy then—with whom I 
went to school in a remote part of the 
State nearly fifty years ago. These early 
friendships are lasting; so, boys (and girls, 
too), be sure that you make them strong 
and pleasant to remember. 

You see, the world is very small, not- 
withstanding it has so many people in it, 
and one is always stumbling, in the great 
crowd, upon some old friend or unknown 

Jornerer, or getting out of it some new 
acquaintance well worth having. Start- 
ing on the present trip—for I am still 

“off somewhere’’—I fell into conversa- 
tion, as we were slowly groping our foggy 
way into New York on a Sound boat, 
with a young man with a kodak, whose 
Kansas pastor was a dear friend of my 
boyhood and his mother a ‘constant 
reader” of The Congregationalist; he said 
~ he should write to her about it! 

Meeting a boy of fifty years ago in the 
midst of the great city and lunching with 
other Massachusetts friends of old-time 
acquaintance, I went on to Washington. 
Making a peek-a-boo acquaintance with a 
little boy in the next seat who got aboard 
at- Baltimore, I found that he was a de- 
seendant of Peregrine White and was 
familiar with Plymouth Rock, Bunker 
Hill and Faneuil Hall, his mother having 
read to him all the stories of colonial and 
revolutionary time, some of which he 
repeated. As he and his father were go- 
ing on to their home on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, I concluded to go on 
too and spend the night with an old 
friend, the location of whose town I ob- 
tained from them. It was night when I 
arrived there, and I had not the slightest 


idea where my friend lived. It is a good: 


illustration of the free and hospitable 
manner of the Virginians that some young 
ladies, apparently “department”’ clerks 


- 


at Washington, not only gave me direc- 
tions how to reach my friend’s house, but 
took me into their wagon and carried me 
there, offering also to take me to their 
own home if my friend was not at 
home. 

Returning across the historic ‘long 
bridge”’ to Washington in the morning, 
I had a full day there—scarcely enough to 
begin sight-seeing in that city of beauty 
and of history. But with the “standard 
guide-book ” in hand—on whose title-page 
I was glad to see the name, as author, of 
another boy whom I had known inti- 
mately a long time ago—I began at the 
center, 7. ¢., at the Capitol. One never 
tires of studying the famous paintings in 
the Rotunda, or the statues of the great 
men of the country in the Statuary Hall 
(once the House of Representatives), each 
State being entitled to place there two of 
her chosen sons. Massachusetts was rep- 
resented, if I remember rightly, by John 
Winthrop (spoken of in last week’s Cor- 
ner) and Samuel Adams; Vermont by 
Ethan Allen (Larkin Mead’s work) and 
Jacob Collamer; New Hampshire by John 
Stark and Daniel Webster; Maine by 
William King; Rhode Island by Roger 
Williams; Connecticut by Roger Sherman 
and Jonathan Trumbull (‘‘ Brother Jona- 
than’’). I climbed, of course, up into the 
Dome, with its magnificent view of the 
city and its whispering gallery, overlook- 
ing the Rotunda below. As I was stand- 
ing on one side of this gallery a low voice, 
which seemed to come out of the air, sud- 
denly said, “‘ Better put on your hat, sir’’! 
There was no one near me, only the keeper 
away at the opposite side—of course 
it was he who spoke. With him and 
other visitors I afterwards had conyersa- 
tion, the lowest whispers coming from 
them at a great distance being plainly 
heard. 

Later a loyal member of our Corner 
and descendant of a Pilgrim governor ac- 
companied me to the new and wonderful 
Library of Congress. She warned me at 
the outset not to attempt to find adequate 
adjectives to express my sentiments, for 
plain words would do better—and I soon 
found that she was right! It is impossi- 
ble to think of describing the beauty of 
this building—its walls, its statues, its 


paintings its decorations, its marbles, its - 


mosaics, its medallions. Not a book is 
yet in the library, but the instruction and 
stimulus which in all these ways come to 
the eye from the accessories of the library 
make a constant school to those who walk 
through its spacious halls and corridors. 
I copied a few of the many inscriptions 
on the walls, which are sure to sink into 
the minds of millions of readers as the 
years go on: 

The history of the world is the biography of great 
men.—Carlyle. 


Vain, very vain, the weary search to find 
That bliss which only centers in the mind. 
—Goldsmith. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.—Tenny- 
son. 


Say, will you bless the bleak Atlantic shore, 
And in the West bid Athens rise once more! 
—Pope. 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wis- 
dom; and with all thy getting get understanding.— 


Prov. 4: 7. 
Mw. NSS 
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Current Thought 
AT HOME 


The Christian Leader criticises one of the 
speakers at the recent Unitarian convention 
in this fashion: ‘‘ The intention of Mr. Chad- 
wick, in his paper read before the Saratoga 
conference, was not, we must assume, to dis- 
parage Jesus but to take away the remaining 
prop from the new orthodoxy and let it down 
on the Unitarian foundations. But it is impos- 
sible to read that paper and not feel that the 
author has ceased to be a Christian in any but 
the hereditary and statistical sense. By in- 
heritance and by inevitable intellectual and 
spiritual absorption Mr. Chadwick is very 
much a Christian—more so than many who 
are sounder in faith. But he would be that 
if he took another name entirely—theosophist 
or monist. ‘lo him, however, it is plain that 
Jesus is not at all what he always has been, 
yet is, and ever shall be, to the Christian 
world. Mr. Chadwick believes scarcely any- 
thing told of Jesus by the evangelists, accepts 
none of their traditions about him, repudiates 
utterly what is affirmed of him in the creeds 
and theologies, and he empties from the great 
personality that fills so large a space in the 
history and thought of religion its unique 
contents.” 

ABROAD 

How the battle for good government in New 
York appeared on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic may be judged from what the Spectator 
said of it: ‘‘ The mayor of Greater New York 
will be elected directly by more than half a 
million of voters; for years he will exercise, 
practically without control, large powers and 
patronage over what is really a great province 
with an assessed value of £600,000,000. The 
success of such an elected officer would al- 
most realize Carlyle’s ideal of a democratic 
king, of a resolute, able and honest man, 
clothed with enormous powers, and yet with- 
out a vestige of the prestige of rank—the 
product of democracy, but acting under forms 
far removed from the old Republican ideals 
of America. On the other hand, if failure 
should attend this great experiment, it will be 
a failure felt throughout Europe as well as 
America, a failure which will accentuate the 
difficulty of the problem of democratic self- 
government in a vast modern city. The 
election, therefore, has far more interest for 
the world than have the majority of parlia- 
mentary elections, for it touches the issues of 
modern social life far more closely.”’ 

The London Chronicle devotes a leading edi- 
torial to the initial meeting of the annual 
assembly of the Congregational Union, which 
we described last week, and speaks thus of 
the future of Nonconformity in’ England: 
“The future of Nonconformity is full of prob- 
lems. That it is and will long be one of the 
main forces of English life is very plain. 
But it will hardly be in the next generation 
the same kind of force that it was in the 
middle of this century. Its challenge and its 
menace to the then sluggish Establishment 
have worked wonders. But their very suc- 
cess has blunted their energy. The new work 
will be on new lines; it is certain to be on vig- 
orous lines, for the salt is not out of Dissent, 
which today possesses more public spirit, a 
keener spirit of citizenship than any other 
community of English men and women. What 
these lines precisely will be it is hard to fore- 
cast yet. Their direction will be determined 
not only by the trend of forces in the Church 
of England itself, but also by the development 
of social and intellectual processes in other 
lands, and especially in the United States. In 
such things America does not lead us. Rather 
is it twenty years behind. But the mass of 
keen Nonconformist membership in the United 
States is enormous, and it will be many a day 
before it is seriously lessened. We shall look 
to it and to such forces as the Congregational 
Union among ourselves for much strong and 
virile work, much of which will, in the better 
and not the worse sense, be political,”’ 
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LESSON FOR Noy. 21 Eph. 6: 10-20 


The Christian Armor 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

The letters which Paul wrote are as mucha 
part of the history of the primitive church as 
the record of the events connected with its 
beginnings. It is no break in the historic 
continuity of the lessons to take up at this 
time the study of the epistle to the Ephesians. 
This letter is a reflection of the mind of the 
apostle while he was a prisoner at Rome, 
where it was written. : 

In some old manuscripts there is a blank 
where the word Ephesus appears in our trans- 
lation. For this and other reasons it seems 
probable that this letter was addressed to 
Christians generally in Asia Minor, and that 
it was intended to be read in the churches. 
Perhaps copies were sent to several of them 
at the same time. 

Of course the student will study the letter 
as a whole, especially the last three chapters, 
which present the precepts of Christian living, 
to obey which every one needs to be armed as 
these verses selected for the lesson describe. 
They suggest to the Christian: 

1. His enemies. No one resists evil in the 
abstract. It must be concrete and real to him 
before he fights it. If the devil exists only in 
imagination then sin, of which he is the head 
and the representative, is also imaginary. 
Paul said he did not fight ‘‘as one that beat- 
eth the air.”” The question to be asked of 
each one in considering Christian living is, 
“Do you wrestle?”’ If so, what with? Paul 
said that we do not wrestle with flesh and 
blood, that is against human beings. But he 
said this only by way of contrast. When he 
ealled on the Lord to smite Elymas with 
blindness |Acts 13: 7-12], when, after the 
manner of men, he fought with beasts at 
Ephesus [1 Cor. 15: 32], was he not wrestling 
with flesh and blood? But to him these were 
exhibitions of forees unseen, of beings who 
directed wicked men, ‘‘ world rulers of this 
darkness.”” And many of them were in 
places of great. power—“‘ spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places.” By 
them the selfishness, hate, lusts and -cruelties 
of men were prompted and directed. The 
apostle fought against sins which were work- 
ing the destruction of immortal souls; he 
fought against temptation and sin in himself, 
seeing all the time behind the visible wrong 
and shame and degradation of mankind, be- 
ings working with deliberate purpose and 
tintiring energy to ruin those made in the 
image of God. So must we fight if we would 
win. ‘To those who estimate the power of sin 
lightly holiness has little worth. Those who 
are not afraid of the devil do not fear God. 
He who fights no spiritual foes has no spirit- 
ual friends. If we are Christians we are 
also wrestlers. ‘The greatest peril to manhood 
today lies in falsely cheap estimates of sin, 
which lead to low ideas of God and of his sal- 
vation through Christ. ‘“ To whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little.’’ 

2. His armor. The Christian cannot fight 
spiritual hosts of wickedness without spirit- 
ual armor. He must meet the devil as Christ 
met him in the wilderness. He is mighty 
only as Christ is in him. The picture drawn 
here is vivid. Truth is about the fighter’s 
loins. Righteousness is on his breast. Spiked 
sandals are on his feet that he may hasten 
forward with the gospel of peace, the peace 
to be won by victory. The shield of faith is 
in his left hand, covering him. 
of salvation is on his head. The sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God, is in his 
right hand. He is thus armed, not for show, 
but for business. His armor is not kept for 
special occasions, but for constant use. To 
every Christian there come evil days when 
men and circumstances and events seem to be 
against his great purpose to live a holy life 
and defend the truth. Then must he have 


The helmet, 
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the whole armor of God to withstand the as 
saults of hosts of darkness; and having done 
all, even if he cannot drive back the enemy, 
still to stand. 

3. His attitude. Armor and weapons help 
the Christian to stand and withstand. But 
his suecess in conflict, even when fully 
equipped, depends much on the way he stands. 
He must face toward God constantly. Prayer 
is his vital breath. Then he and God are one 
in the battle, for the Spirit helps his infirmi- 
ties, teaching him how to pray. When God 
prompts the petitions he is to answer, his serv- 
ant fighting the evil one is panoplied in him. 
The Christian must look for help from men, 
also. His victory cannot be won alone. All 
saints are united with him in the life struggle. 
Prayer which God moves him to utter includes 
them. There is one enemy and one end to be 
gained. No man fights well who does not feel 
a strong interest in the fighting of his fellow- 
soldiers and a strong desire to have them also 
in the thoughts of their one commander. 

4. His mission. It is to make the gospel 
triumphant. It was natural that the apostle 
should conclude his letter with a statement of 
what he would have them pray for for him. 
He wanted wisdom. The gospel was a mys- 
tery: that is, it was only to be known by being 
revealed. He who would win triumph for it 
must know it from God. Paul wanted power 
to express what he knew. There is a gift of 
preaching as well as of knowledge. Those 
who make known the gospel effectively have 
utterance given to them. Paul wanted cour- 
age. He was in bonds. The man in prison 
has an excuse for not preaching the gospel. 
He is not free to do so. But Paul in bonds 
was still an ambassador. He would not plead 
his imprisonment as a release from duty. Yet 
no doubt he often shrank from uttering the 
truth plainly. He would have his brethren in 
the churches pray that he might be brave as 
well as wise and eloquent. 

Let the picture stand out before us, as re- 
flecting ourselves in life’s conflict. It is a sol- 
dier, facing supernatural foes, clad in the 
armor of God, standing firmly in the ranks, 
face toward his Captain, but with eyes right 
and left as he keeps shoulder to shoulder with 
those next to him on either side, intelligent, 
brave, resourceful, with one end in view, de- 
termined, expectant. He will win at last. 

Some, in the interests of peace, would abol- 
ish the imagery of war in teaching children 
and youth. That may be wisely done when 
war itself, with the occasions for it, is abol- 
ished, but not before. In the millennium there 
may beno need of boys’ brigades. But without 
them, or what they are meant to represent, the 
millennium will never come. Peace is gained 
through victory, not by persuading people not 
to fight, or by. keeping them in ignorance of 
the art of fighting. If any donot like to accept 
this statement, let them try to take out of the 
Bible what pertains to war and see what they 
have left. As long as sin is in the world there 
will be conflict, with material as well as spir- 
itual foes. Victories for righteousness will be 
won only through the spirit of the soldier with | 
thorough discipline. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 14-20. Social Falsehoods. 3 John 
1-4; Prov. 12: 14-22; 15: 4; Ps. 12. 
Temptations to exaggeration, falsehood, flattery, 

self-excuse. The privilege of silence. Speaking 

the truth in love. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


What the greatest literary artist of our gen- 
eration thought of the plea for indecency 
which many are making, on the ground that 
art is to be cultivated only for art’s sake, some 
vigorous lines published in the new Life by 
his son may show: 

Art for art’s sake! Hail truest Lord of Hell! 

Hail, Genius, Master of the Moral Will! 

The filthiest of all paintings painted well 

Is mightier than the purest painted Ill, 

So prone are we toward the broad way to hell! 
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The United States 


Government will not 
buy baking powders 
containing alum at any 
price. 

The Government does 


buy Cleveland’s baking 
powder, which speaks 
its favor. 
Cleveland’s is a 
pure cream of tartar 


powder. 
726a 


volumes in 
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One Succeeds: 


. Liebig, the great chemist, 
succeeded in making that sci- 
entific marvel, Extract of Beef, 
,—+the essence of all that is be:t 
in beef. The makers of 


Liebig 
COMPANY t 
Extract of Beet® 


succeeded, over thirty years 
ago, under his direction, in 
making this product so perfect 
as to secure his endorsement 
and the right to use his signa- 
ture on every jar. 


There have been many imitations, 


mostly failures, but none a h- 
ing the Liebig COMPANY'S for pur- 
ity, strength and fine flavor. 
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HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
New YORK CONDENSED MILK Co.NY 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
wmidress 97 Moreland St., Roxbury. 
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Pe LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
INEQUALITY AND PROGRESS 


For sound common sense commend us to 
this new volume by Prof. George Harris of 
Andover Seminary. In view of the amount 
of loose thinking and looser talk about equal- 
ity in these days, usually as misleading as it 
’ is well meant, such a discussion as this is as 
bracing and beneficial as a cool sea breeze on 
a sultry August day. The more important 
general positions of the volume are that equal- 
ity commonly is misunderstood; that it does 
not and cannot exist in the sense of placing 
us all upon the same level of natural ability 
or of opportunity; that it would be mischiev- 
ous, not to say fatal, if it could -be brought to 
pass in that sense; that it really means a fair 
chance for each man to make the most and 
the best of himself; that variety is essential 
to true progress; that the discontent of envy 
is ignoble but that discontent with one’s own 
imperfect attainments, which prompts noble 
effort, is honorable; that contentment is not 
sluggish satisfaction with what one has but is 
' “the gaining of the next satisfaction that is 
really desired ” ; that unity involves uniqueness 
rather than uniformity; and that Christianity 
does not seek to make us equal, as possessing 
sameness, but to develop men in their unique- 
ness and variety so that each may attain the 
_ full measure of his own right and worth. 

These positions, with others, are established 
with a clearness and a cogency which seldom 
are surpassed. Moreover, the work, although 
sure of keen appreciation by the educated, is 
neither too profound in reasoning nor too 
philosophical in style for ordinary readers. 
It is an excellent example of terse, compact 
statement and argument. Its doctrine is so 
convincing, so almost axiomatic, that one 
wonders why it never has been set forth thus 
effectively before. But certainly we recall no 
volume of quite the same purport and power. 
Its spirit is uniformly temperate and candid. 
Fair-minded working men, for instance, will 
appreciate that it does justice to their point of 
view as truly as to that of any oneelse. We 
attach special importance to the discriminat- 
ing exposition of what equality really is. It 
cannot fail to enlighten many who have not 
thought the subject through. And, when the 
author’s reasoning upon this vital point has 
been accepted, the remainder of his argument 
follows as a matter of course. We should be 
glad to quote at some length from his pages 
but have not the space. But we heartily in- 
dorse and commend them. {Houghton, Mif- 
-flin & Co. $1.25.) , 


PROFESSOR TYLER’S SECOND VOLUME 


The second installment of Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler’s work, The Literary History of the 
American Revolution, 1763 to 1783, continues 
agreeably the work so well begun in Vol. I. 
The special purpose of the earlier volume was 
to trace the development of political discon- 
tent in the Anglo-American colonies from 
about the year 1763 until the culmination of 
their discontent in the resolve for American 
independence. That of the present volume is 
to study the development of the revolutionary 
struggle under the altered conditions produced 
by this eof object and character, contin- 
uing the narrative until the formal acknowl- 
edgment of erican independence by Great 
Britain. The difference between the promi- 
nent aims of the two volumes has been kept 
in mind by the author, yet the general charac- 
ter of the two volumes is the same. 

It is unnecessary to describe separately the 
analysis and portrayal of the literary fruitage 
of the period considered in detail. It is 
enough to mention Samuel Adams, John 
Dickinson, Thomas Paine, Francis Hopkin- 
son, Philip Freneau, John Witherspoon, 
Ezra Stiles and Franklin as authors whose 
writings claim consideration in order to show 
the special value of the productions of the 
yime. All sorts of literature are considered 
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not merely the political works, but also the 
essays, arguments, satires, ballads, plays, ser- 
mons and even the narratives of prison life. 
The characterization of individuals is short 
but skillful. Judicious extracts are offered 
from their writings, and two or three chapters 
very properly and effectively describe the pro- 
ductions of the Loyalists and their warfare 
against the cause of independence. 

In general Professor Tyler’s judgments com- 
mend themselves, and such a feature of the 
book as his characterization of Gov. Thomas 
Hutchinson, the historian of Massachusetts, is 
a conspicuous example of the value of the 
work. The author appreciates justly both 
the merits and the limitations of the colonial 
historian, and succeeds well in portraying 
him intelligently and sympathetically, yet 
with a well-balanced estimate of the compara- 
tive quality of his historical work. Criticism 
is not the main object of the author, but it is 
an inevitable and proper feature of his trea- 
tise, but whether for its mere narrative, its 
pictorial passages or its distinctly critical fea- 
tures the work is such as an accomplished 
scholar need not be ashamed to offer to his 


peers. The colonial atmosphere saturates it 
appropriately from cover to cover. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.] 

' RELIGIOUS 


A History of American Christianity [Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $2.00], by Dr. L. W. Ba- 
con, is a volume in the American Church His- 
tory series. The task is a large one for a 
volume of the proportions of this, but it has 
been performed as satisfactorily as could be 
expected. The earliest missionary efforts in 
America, some of which were so closely in- 
terblended with schemes of conquest that 
their missionary character hardly was obvi- 
ous, and other facts and forces which pre- 
pared the way for permanent Christian colo- 
nization are discussed in the first few chapters 
of the book. Then the beginnings of the 
church in Virginia, in Maryland and in the 
Carolinas, in the Dutch settlements, New 
England and the Middle Colonies and. Georgia 
are described. The Great Awakening has a 
couple of chapters and the development of the 
church through the period of reconstruction 
after the War of Independence, the ebbings 
and flowings of spiritual life at the beginning 
of the present century, the rise of the mis- 
sionary spirit, the opposition of Christian 
public sentiment to slavery and intemperance, 
the development of controversies between 
different branches of the church or within 
them, the effect of foreign immigration, the 
Civil War and its consequences and the 
growth of the church in respect to theological 
literature, together with a glance at the possi- 
bility of further unity, compose the balance 
of the book. It is planned with a generally 
just sense of proportion, although some may 
think that too much attention is bestowed 
upon the colonial period. It is temperate in 
sentiment, as a rule, and fair in spirit. The 
necessity of condensation has set its mark 
clearly upon the narrative, yet the style is 
readable and the treatise is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to serve well as an abstract of its 
subject and to a considerable degree as a 
work of reference. All which it purports to 
do is to give a bird’s-eye view of its subject, 
and this it does successfully. The scholar- 
ship of the volume is evinced by the very fact 
that no more parade of learning is made. Of 
course there are omissions which another pen 
would have supplied here or there, and of 
course the author’s personality has colored 
some statements, but no one else would be 
likely to write, on the whole, a clearer, fairer 
or more thorough volume of the sort. 

The Bishop of Durham, Dr. Westcott, pub- 
lished in The Expositor for 1887 a series of 
papers explaining the aim and character of the 
Revised Version of the New Testament. They 
are of much interest and value and now have 
been collected into a volume called Some Les- 
sons of the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment [James Pott & Co. $1.75). The slow 
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progress of the Revised Version towards gen- 
eral acceptance is compared by Dr. Westcott 
with the equally sluggish growth in favor 
of the so-called Authorized Version when it 
came out, but we cannot agree with his appar- 
ent belief that the Revised Version probably 
will come, in time, into general use. It is not 
sufficiently superior to the Authorized Version, 
although its superiorities are numerous and 
real. Scholars use it, and will continue to use 
it, in connection and comparison with the text 
of the Authorized Version, but it is not likely 
to supplant the latter, and we are not at all 
sure that it deserves to. In this book the 
methods and principles of the revisers are out- 
lined with some plainness. The difficulties 
which they had to encounter in respect to 
grammatical details, differences of words, ete., 
are deseribed, and it is of much interest and 
highly enlightening. It should not be forgot- 
ten, as one reads, that the corrections sug- 
gested by the American revisers, which the 
English revisers refused to accept in great 
measure, have been conceded by the scholarly 
world to be important, so that the Revised 
Version as we have it is not what it might and 
ought to have been as the result of the re- 
vision. 

Two Studies in the History of Doctrine 
{Christian Literature Co. $1.25] contains two 
papers by Dr. B. B. Warfield, both of which 
have been published before. One is Augus- 
tine and the Pelagian Controversy, which was 
prepared to precede a translation of Augus- 
tine’s Anti-Pelagian Treatise. The other is 
on The Development of the Doctrine of Infant 
Salvation, and has been considerably enlarged 
and partially rewritten for republication in 
this form.— The Christ Brotherhood {Eaton 
& Mains. $1.20] is a volume of the spirited, 
popular and effective discourses of Rev. L. A. 
Banks, D. D. They are less thoughtful than 
they are practical. They make truth plain 
and abound in suitable illustration. 

A tasteful little book by Dr. John Watson, 
Ian Maclaren, containing also a brief sketch 
of his life, is entitled Ideals of Strength [W. B. 
Ketcham. 50 cents]. It contains two short 
papers, The Folly of Stifling Religious Con- 
viction and the Deceitfulness of Sin. In the 
author’s own impressive manner they set 
forth vital spiritual truths in a readable and 
popular form.—The Growth of Christianity 
[Western Unitarian 8. 8. Society. $1.00], by 
Rey. J. H. Crooker, is a historical manual, 
comprehensive, well arranged, written from 
the Unitarian point of view, but not offen- 
sively, and intended for the use of Sunday 
schools. The book is historical rather than 
theological, and is well adapted to its purpose. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Prof. H. A. White of the Washington and 
Lee University has written for the Heroes of 
the Nations Series the biography of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. His volume is entitled Robert 
E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy [(G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50]. If the author’s sym- 
pathies have rendered him somewhat more 
eulogistie of his hero in comparison with 
others than history will ultimately approve, 
it is nevertheless true that Lee was not only 
a great general—one of the greatest in history 
—but also a great anda good man. No loyal 
Northerner need now hesitate to do justice to 
his ability and his exalted character. We are 
all Americans and North and South can do 
justice with no further reluctance to each 
other’s heroes. Thestory of Lee’s life has been 
told more than once, but never, in our opin- 
ion, more conscientiously or entertainingly 
than in these pages. It brings out the history 
of the War of the Rebellion with considerable 
fullness as a matter of course, and is based 
upon wide and careful study of the great mass 
of records and other valuable literature. Such 
a book from such a source naturally is written 
from a Southern rather than a Northern point 
of view, but the author has made an honest 
effort to be impartial, and he has succeeded as 
well as any one is likely to succeed until a 
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-nger period has passed since the conclusion 
of the war, and his book deserves high praise. 

Catherine Schuyler (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25] is the most recent issue in the 
series entitled Women of Revolutionary and 
Colonial Times. The author is Mary G. 
Humphreys. The Schuyler family has been 
famous in the history of New York for many 
generations, and the heroine of this volume is 
one of the most conspicuous as she was one of 
the earliest in the family annals. This ac- 
count of her deserves special praise, both for 
its vivacity and interest as a biography, and 
also for the light which it throws from differ- 
ent points of view upon the Dutch colonial 
life of the period, a life differing in many re- 
spects from that of the New Englad colonists 
and equally rich in worth and interest. The 
volume is a worthy addition to the series, and 
it will be read with great satisfaction and will 
take a permanent place in the library of colo- 
nial and revolutionary biography. 

Mr. 8. T. Pickard, Whittier’s biographer, 
has edited Hawthorne’s First Diary [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], supplying an ac- 
count of its discovery and loss. The story of 
William Symmes, who was for a long time the 
custodian of the diary, occupies a considerable 
portion of the book, and the record itself is 
highly readable quite apart from its being 
connected with the famous novelist. The ed- 
itor has made a pleasant volume, which the 
publishers have printed and illustrated very 
prettily. 

In Heroic Stature [American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. $1.00] are five addresses by 
the late Nathan Sheppard. They treat of The 
_ Human Martin Luther, John Wesley, Norman 

McLeod, C. G. Finney and Hugh Latimer. 
They are not biographies strictly so much 
as characterizations, but they bring out the 
essential elements of the characters and ca- 
reers of their respective heroes with distinct- 
ness and impressiveness. They abundantly 
deserve public attention. 

STORIES 

In his Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker (Century 
Co. $2.00) Dr. S. Weir Mitchell certainly has 
touched his high watermark thus far. Whether 
or not it deserves the enthusiastic praise which 
it is receiving in some quarters, it certainly 
merits very high commendation. The scene 
is laid in and near Philadelphia and the time 
is that of the Revolution and the immediately 
previous years. Many prominent men in 
American history appear in its pages, and the 
hero is a picturesque figure who blends Welsh 
and French blood and has the Quaker training. 


The atmosphere of Philadelphia life of the- 


period and of the Revolution itself is repro- 
duced with surpassing success. The romantic 
element, alike in adventure and in love, is 
abundant and is skillfully handled. The 
special feature of the book to us is its remark- 
able vividness. It is the proof of rare literary 
power to blend so effective a portrayal of 
many different types of individual character 
with so distinct, diversified, comprehensive, 
lifelike and thrilling a delineation of events. 
The Washington here described is less saintly 
and more human than that of ordinary tra- 
dition. The author agrees with some of the 
later biographers. Yet this picture of the great 
general, like every other, leaves the impression 
of a man apart from and above others in 
character as well as dignity, even while 
genuinely companionable and friendly, It is 
probable that this will prove to be the leading 
novel of the year in the English language. 
Certainly no other yet published is its peer. 
It is an honor to the author and to American 
literature and will be a delight to the world. 
It is one of the books the full excellence of 
which is not apparent until one has laid it 


aside and finds himself forced to recall it and | 


to reflect upon it. 

We do not like American Nobility [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50], by Pierre de Coule- 
vain. It is based upon the experiences grow- 
ing out of the marriage of an American heiress 
with an impecunious but fascinating French 
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nobleman. It exposes with great clearness 
the honest purpose of the heroine never to be 
beguiled into marriage with a foreigner, the 
subtle, elaborate and well-nigh irresistible 
scheming of French men and women, who 
might be supposed to be above such dealings, 
in order to secure her fortune, and the shame- 
ful and pitiable treatment which she had to 
endure. That there are happy international 
marriages we have no doubt, but that most of 
them lead to more misery than happiness we 
believe to be equally undeniable. In this case 
the faithlessness of the husband is peculiarly 
revolting, and although the plot is so shaped 
as to remove the cause of difference and to 
give promise of ultimate happiness in some 
measure, the story is unwholesome and objec- 
tionable in spite of the fact that its very plain- 
ness may accomplish a useful end. Certainly 
it will if it serve as a warning to American 
girls. No one ever married a foreign noble- 
man with a more reasonable assurance of 
safety and happiness than did the heroine of 
this story. Few girls would have borne what 
she bore in the same manner. As a piece of 
literary work, however, the book deserves 
praise. 

The Birthright (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], 
by Joseph Hocking, is somewhat suggestive 
of Lorna Doone in its plot and in some of its 
adventures. It is a long way behind that great 
novel in its flavor of mother earth, its breath 
of misty and frosty mornings and its sense of 
growing things, but is similar to it in its analy- 
ses of character and motives and in the unfold- 
ing of love’s passion and conquest. John 
Pennington tells his own story of witches and 
pirates and the machinations of men worse 
than either, although in good society, till he 
lets the curtain fall at last on a home picture 
which satisfies him and ought to satisfy the 
reader. It is an exciting but wholesome and 
at times entrancing story. 

Diana Victrix (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], by Florence Converse, affords a con- 
trast between certain types of New England 
character and certain types of the Louisiana 
Creole.’ The scene is in the South, and the 
background of place and circumstance is 
drawn with masterly and delicate skill. The 
strong point of the book, however, is its suc- 
cess in picturing personality, and this is un- 
usual. It is difficult to define the author’s 
power, but the reader experiences its influ- 
ence and charm from the outset. The story is 
one of the most attractive of the year.—Sir 
Walter Besant’s latest novel is A Fountain 
Sealed(F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50). Itis a strong 
piece of work, describing the innocent but in- 
tense love affair of a king of England with 
one of his own commoners, and the recogni- 
tion by both of the necessity of self-sacrifice 
because of the claims of the state. The nar- 
rative is ingenious, unhackneyed, high-toned 
and in the author’s best manner. 

Lying Prophets [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25), 
by Eden Phillpotts, also is English, but its 
scene is Cornwall, and the relations of certain 
Cornish farmers and fishers with one another 
and with a visiting artist furnish the materi- 
als of the plot. The story is too long, but is 
dramatic and pathetic. It deals with moral 
lapses of a grave sort in a manner which can- 
not fail to encourage righteous sentiments 
and a true and wholesome, in contrast with a 
narrow and petty, spirit in religion. One be- 
comes intensely interested in the fortunes of 
the heroine, and the other characters circle 
about her in a way which shows how differ- 
ent people may be in essentially the same en- 
vironment, how much goodness and beauty 
of soul a simple and humble exterior may 
cover and how absolutely loathsome spiritual 
vanity may become. The book is a powerful 
piece of work.—Literary Love Letters and 
Other Stories [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 75 
cents] eontains seven of the sketches of Rob- 
ert Herrick, whose literary instincts rank him 
among the most agreeable of the modern 
writers of the short story.“ Whether these 
ever have been published elsewhere we are 
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unable to state, though one or two of them 
seem to us familiar. At any rate they de- 
serve to be reissued in this form. 


JUVENILE 


Dan Drummond of the Drummonds [Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25], by Gulielma Zollinger, is is- 
sued in the tasteful type and binding which 
we have learned to associate with publications 
from this source, and in itself is a bright and 
lively story, full of incident. It is sure to de- 
light the boys and girls, is wholesome in 
moral tone, and is abundantly worthy of 
commendation.—From the same publishers 
comes The Benhurst Club, or The Doings of 
Some Girls [$1.25], by Howe Benning. This 
also is lively and entertaining, while it teaches 
unobtrusively yet effectively excellent moral 
lessons, and points the reader to the highest 
and holiest ideals of life.——Messrs. Roberts 
Bros. are sponsors to the public for Evelyn 
Raymond’s The Little Red Schoolhouse ($1.25). 
As the title indicates, the country school is 
the feature of the book which has suggested 
much of its plot, and the author has woyen a 
delightful narrative, sensible and practical, 
and at the same time interesting and uplifting, 
which will be welcomed by the young people. 
There are illustrations by Victor A. Searles. 

Over the Andes [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50] 
is Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s annual vyol- 
ume, and he takes his boys this year to South 
America. It is based upon the personal ex- 
perience of the author, and is somewhat in 
the manner of the familiar Zigzag Books, 
blending information and entertainment, geog- 
raphy, history and narrative, in good propor- 
tion and with admirable results. The author’s 
wide circle of readers will not let the book go 
unappreciated.— Midshipman Jack [W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.25], by C. L. Norton, con- 
tinues the story of Jack Benson, which the 
boys have not forgotten. It carries on the 
series in the same instructive and thoroughly 
interesting style as that of the earlier vol- 
umes. Jack is a delightful hero, and the au- 
thor has made his experiences and adventures 


‘seem very real.— Another series, equally to 


be commended for its information and its 
readableness, is that of the War of 1812, by 
E. T. Tomlinson. The new volume tells of 
Guarding the Border, or The Boys of the 
Great Lakes [Lee & Shepard. $1.25]. His- 
torical fidelity has been studied, and we are 
again convinced, as we have been so often be- 
fore, that no stories are so intensely interest- 
ing as those which, instead of being purely 
imaginary, are based upon actual and eyent- 
ful history. 

A more than commonly tempting illustrated 
book for the younger children is Little Grown- 
ups [F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00]. There are 
stories and verses by Elizabeth S. Tucker 
which are bright and amusing, and she has 
supplied very pretty decorative borders in 
which children in all sorts of attitudes and 
costumes appear. There also are full-page 
illustrations in colors by Maud Humphreys in 
her familiar and fascinating manner. All in 
all, the book is very tempting and cannot fail 
to be very popular.——The Vege-Men’s Re- 
venge [Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00] contains 
verses by Bertha Upton and pictures by Flor- 
ence K. Upton. The verses are musical and 
lively and the pictures are as artistic as they 
are absurd and amusing, and the whole book 
isa gem in its way. The boys and girls will 
be delighted with it and it will bear examina- 
tion by their elders. 

The Pink Fairy Book (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00], edited by Andrew Lang, is the 
successor to the Blue, the Red and the Yellow 
Fairy Books. It contains some already famil- 
iar stories in somewhat fresh forms and some 
new ones, especially those drawn from Japan- 
ese sources. It illustrates the editor’s rare 
skill and excellent appreciation of the juvenile 


mind and taste, and its pictures are striking — 


and abundant. It is sure to continue the fas- 


cination of stories which have long been the 


delight of the young. 
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EDUCATION 


Prof. Arnold Tompkins, in The Science of 
Discourse [Ginn & Co. $1.10], has prepared a 
rhetoric for high schools and colleges, which 
was published originally eight years ago but 
has been rewritten with great thoroughness 
and care. Itis a clever and scientific unfold- 
ing of the underlying principles of rhetoric 
and is adapted to do good service in educa- 
tional work.—Practical Hints for Young 
Writers, Readers and Book Buyers [L. C. 
Page & Co. 50 cents], by F. L. Knowles, is 
short but pithy. It is well adapted to render 
real service and abounds in common sense, is 
terse, pointed and comprehensive, well ar- 
ranged, contains valuable hints about books 
and reading, and will go far to promote good 
literary habits and to develop literary ability 
in desirable directions. 

A timely and serviceable book is Prof. H. P. 
Judson’s The Young American [Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 60 cents]. It is areading-book, 
but something more. It describes our institu- 
tions and laws and is full of practical and 
important suggestions about matters which 
every American citizen needs to consider and 
understand. It describes how laws are made 
and enforced, going into detail at considerable 
length, and is a compact and comprehensive 
manual which also will do good service in the 
development of ability to read.— Flowers and 
Their Friends [Ginn &Co. 60 cents], by Mar- 
garet W. Morley, is for little readers. It de- 
scribes flowers of various sorts and contains 
many pretty pictures. It is intended to serve 
and will do excellent service as a reading- 
book.— The American Word Book [Ameri- 
can Book Co. 25 cents] by Calvin Patterson, 
contains graded lessons in spelling, defining, 
punctuation and dictation. We cannot in- 
dorse all its injunctions under punctuation, 
but concede the fact that usage is not uni- 
form. The book is serviceable and handsomely 
issued. 

The Story of Japan [American Book Co. 
$1,00] is a series of sketches of Japan threaded 
upon a line of historical connection, but em- 
bodying somewhat more of the historic ele- 
ment than the ordinary story contains. Its 
sketches are drawn effectively and it affords 
an evidently faithful idea of Japanese charac- 
teristics and supplies a fair knowledge of 
many leading events in Japanese history. It 
is illustrated freely and would make a useful 
reading-book in schools.——Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a student’s edi- 
tion of Mr. C. P. Cranch’s translation of 
Virgil’s Aineid [$1.00]. This translation is 
too well known to need comment, ranking as 
it.does among the most acceptable, and this 
issue of it is handsome an‘ serviceable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The special interest of This Country of Ours 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] lies in the 
fact that the author is ex-President Harrison. 
Many of our readers must be familiar with 
its contents already, for they have been ap- 
pearing through the last year as contributions 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal. We notice 
nothing in the book which has not been said 
before by others, but no one else has been 
able to treat the subject from the presidential 
point of view. Jhe book describes the Con- 
stitution and Congress, explains with much 
detail the duties of the President and how he 
performs them, and gives particulars in the 
same manner in regard to the different de- 
partments of the Government, the judiciary, 
ete. In other words, the structure of our 
Government is analyzed and explained, and 
the work has been done with a good degree of 
success. It is lucid, concise and compre- 
hensive, and there are thousands of readers 
who-want to know just what the OR 
has here described. 

Mr. E. A. Gardner’s Handbook of Biren 
Sculpture [Macmillan Co. $2.50] is intended 
to meet a practical need. It is smaller than 
most of the standard histories of sculpture 
and slightly different from them. The au- 
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thor’s purpose is to treat his subject so as to 
present broad outlines, clearly distinguishing 
schools and periods, rather than to supply a 
thorough and detailed discussion. TIllustra- 
tions abound, but only specially appropriate 
examples have been chosen. Undecided ques- 
tions are stated, leaving the reader or student 
to draw inferences for himself. The large- 
ness of the subject prevents any book of the 
size of this from offering as elaborate treat- 
ment as otherwise might be afforded, but 
there is great value in such clear and forcible 
work as is here done, and the work is a good 
manual of description and well adapted for 
reference. The discoveries of the French at 
Delphi have not been included, because of the 
fact that illustrations, which are regarded as 


.inevitably necessary to convey any adequate 


idea of such a series, cannot yet be obtained. 
Moreover, to their discoverers belongs the 
privilege of giving them to the world. The 
two parts of the hand-book, originally issued 
separately, in this edition are bound together 
in the same covers. 

Mr. E. W. Emerson has edited a Correspond- 
ence Between John Sterling and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] and 
has preceded the letters by a short account of 
Sterling and his work. The letters vary con- 
siderably in interest and importance, but the 
series is worth being printed. The intercourse 
of two thoughtful and unconventional minds 
always has its suggestions for others.—— 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have brought 
out a beautiful holiday issue, known as the 
Tacoma Edition, of Washington Irving’s Asto- 
ria [$6.00]. We -hardly need remind our read- 
ers that it describes adventures and experi- 
ences beyond the Rocky Mountains, in a region 
which since Irving’s day has become familiar 
and toward which attention just at present is 
being directed with special intensity. Irving’s 
narrative is of interest in itself and also be- 
cause of its subject, and the publishers in pre- 
paring this new edition have expended pains 
which the substantial and attractive qualities 
of the result abundantly justify. 


NOTES 


— The season is comparatively dull in 
England from the literary point of view. 


— A one volume dictionary of biography, 
with 15,000 names, is soon to be published by 
Chambers. 


— The first portrait of Marie Corelli ever 
given to the public is to appear in a Marie 
Corelli Birthday Book which is announced. 


. — Lorna Doone is being published in Lon- 
don by Sampson, Low & Co. ina penny (two 
cent) edition. The first will contain 150,000 
copies. 

— Sir Wilfred Laurier has undertaken to 
write a history of the famous Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the archives of which, dating back 
for 250 years, are to be thrown open to him. 


— What Ian Maclaren has done in prose 
for the medical profession by his creation of 
the character of William Maclure, James 
Whitcomb Riley has done in dialect verse by 
his creation of the character of Doc Sifers as 
set forth in the November Century. 


— The death of Francis Turner Palgrave, 
the poet and essayist, occurred on Oct. 24. His 
Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyries, 
just noticed in our columns, has reminded 
people afresh pleasantly of one of the most 
accomplished English literary men of our day. 


— It is a common error to speak of 
“ Henri” Taine, referring to the late eminent 
French literary critic. His name actually was 
Adolphe Hyppolyte Taine, but the confusion 
in regard to it is surprisingly widespread. 
Even the editor of the Quarterly Review has 
been caught blundering about it. 


—— The notice in The Nation of Oct. 28 of 
the late Justin Winsor contains these words 
about his Memorial History of Boston: ‘‘ Com- 
petent writers, after weeks of special study of 
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their topics, found that the editor could add 
pages of references from his memory or his 
notes.”’ This is true and suggests the won- 
derfully broad range of his historical knowl- 
edge, which also very rarely failed in exact- 
ness. 
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Rey. Greenough White, B. D. pp. 183. $1.00. 
W. B. Ketcham. New York. 
THE MINISTRY TO THE CONGREGATION. ByJ. A. 
Kern, D. D. pp. 551. $2.00. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Illustrated. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Alexander VY. G. 

Allen, D. D. pp. 577. $2.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 


A oa BOE HEARTS. By Elizabeth P. Train. pp. 
bein iirienae By Clinton Ross. pp. 264. $1.60. 


Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 


HEROIC STATURE. By Nathan Sheppard. pp. 226, 
$1.00. 
J. P. Morton & Co. Louisville. 
MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. By H. C. Hovey, 


D. D., and R. E. Call, Ph. D. pp. 140. 


PAPER COVERS 


G. P. Humphrey. Rochester. 
THE NEw LIFE OF VIRGINIA. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


November. CENTURY.—PREACHER’S.—JOURNAL 
OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE.—HARPER’S.—NEW 
ENGLAND.—MUSICAL RECORD.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 
—BooKMAN—KINDERGARTEN REVIEW.—CHAU- 
TAUQUAN.—POCKET.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL.—ART AMATEUR. 
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Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH 


At a meeting of the Woman’s Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, held in 1886, 
Bishop Doane said, ‘‘ The two principles of 
American women’s associations have always 
been loving organization and organized love.’’ 
Historically reviewed, this statement is cer- 
tainly accurate, for since the eighteen Eng- 
lishwomen crossed the Atlantic in 1620 and 
helped to found the first Congregational 
church in America good citizenship, which 
is but patriotism in action, has ever been the 
ideal of the civil and religious life of Amer- 
ican women. 

In the early sixties a Union Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Association was organized in New 
York, in 1867 the Woman’s Board of the 
Congregational church, and something more 
than twenty-five years ago the Woman’s Board 
of the Presbyterian, which has multiplied 
itself sevenfold. Those of other denomina- 
tions soon came into being, until now almost 
every sect is working along the line of organ- 
ized missions. 

The sessions of this thirtieth annual meet- 
ing were held in the Second Church, a daugh- 
ter of Christ—now First—Chureh, New Lon- 
don, and organized in 1835, Rev. J. W. Bix- 
ler being its present pastor. The logic of 
events it was that this meeting should be 
held in one of the three churches in Con- 
necticut (New Haven, Hartford and New 
London) whose history is so closely allied 
with the earliest mission work among the 
Indians, and in a city founded by John Win- 
throp in 1646. 

The address of welcome by Mrs. 8. L. Blake 
of the First Church was a classic—not a con- 
ventional ‘“‘ we are so glad to see you,” but a 
historical paper of pernianent value, bringing 
into nearest relations the past and present, 
and surprising us with the statement that 
Christ Church of New London had a woman’s 
missionary society in 1811, long antedating this 
work in almost every other American church. 

Mrs. Judson Smith, the Board’s statesman- 
like president, gave one of her broadsided 
responses in a hilltop glimpse of the mission 
world. Then came the reports of the home 
department, with its financial records of suc- 
cesses and defeats: $107,016 in contributions, a 
gain of $1,744; in legacies a loss of $2,658, the 
total receipts, including interest, being $132,- 
834.54, a loss of $945.39 from the previous year. 
Reviews of the field work were presented in 
admirable papers, Miss L. M. Fay’s being par- 
ticularly fine. Wednesday afternoon’s session, 
the young ladies’, was one of intense interest, 
being opened by a paper from Miss Emily S. 
Gilman of Norwich on Three Early Mission- 
aries from Eastern Connecticut—Roxana Peck 
Nott, 1812; Harriet Lathrop Winslow, 1819; 
Sarah Huntington Smith, 1832. From this ses- 
sion on until the meeting’s adjournment on 
Thursday evening the spiritual uplift in its 
hold upon the younger women of the denomi- 
nation, at home and abroad, among lay workers 
and missionaries, was most evident. It was 
doubtless intensified by the large number of 
young lady missionaries, fresh from their 
work, who spoke with all the impulsiveness 
and earnestness of their girl nature. 

As the young women in these large audi- 
ences looked into the faces of such youthful 
missionaries as Mrs. Porter, Austria, Miss 
Nugent, India, Miss Morrill, China, Miss 
Katherine Fraser, Turkey, and young Mrs. 
George P. Knapp, they realized that mission- 
ary workers were really girls just like them- 
selves, with only this difference—some were 
following the Master literally and closely, 
others only afar off. If there be only one 
message sent from this two-day meeting to the 
women of our Congregational churches, it must 
be the inspiration and spiritual earnestness 
here evidenced in the younger women of the 
denomination. If henceforth we can interest 
the girls of the churches in the personality 
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and individual work of the missionaries, 
rather than endeavor to convert them to the 
theory of missions, the Lord’s kingdom must 
surely be hastened by their work. 

Some wonderful addresses were made by 
these young missionaries. Mrs. Porter’s sweet, 
sympathetic voice pleaded equally with her 
strong words for Austria; Mrs. John Dube 
from Zululand, in her broken English and 
native song, made us glad that the new song 
and life had been born into her soul; Miss 
Huntington spoke for kindergarten work in 
Armenia; Miss Kara-Ivanova on education in 
Bulgaria; Miss Bradshaw for Japan; and 
Miss Katherine Fraser, who last year dis- 
tributed over $75,000 (largely from England) 
in relief work.among Armenian refugees, 
filled us with amazement as she so uncon- 
sciously recounted the largeness of her minis- 
trations to those afflicted people; while Mrs. 
Knapp and Miss Morrill as eloquently pleaded 
for Turkey and China. Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
in her Present Opportunities in Bulgaria, and 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, in her Past, Pres- 
ent and Future in Spain, made perhaps the 
two most thrilling missionary addresses. 

Mrs. Merrill E. Gates of Amherst offered a 
paper on Expert Students of God’s Present 
Day Work, which was a strong and epigram- 
matic statement of the latest educational 
methods as applicable to missions—a graceful 
and able paper. Secretary Daniels’s address 
on The Missionary Spirit a Personal Element 
was listened to with deep interest. 

Mrs. Capron and Mrs. C. M. Lamson led 
the devotional hours of the day, the latter, 
the wife of the recently elected president of 
the American Board, a woman of gracious 
presence and deep spirituality, whose associa- 
tion with the board’s meetings will add largely 
to their effectiveness. 

One surprising feature was the entire ab- 
sence of the financial element. No one re- 
members any one’s asking or praying for 
money, while every session was an earnest 
plea for deepened spirituality, and a larger 
intellectual comprehension of the Lord’s mar- 
velous doings among the nations of the earth. 

Two important lines of activity were espe- 
cially urged upon the members ofthe board 
during the coming year—first, a vigorous en- 
deavor to extend the circulation of its mis- 
sionary magazine, Light and Life, the sec- 
ond that the ladies should in every way en- 
courage their pastors and church officers to 
re-establish the monthly missionary “ concerts 
of prayer,’ so absolutely essential to the mis- 
sion work of all of the boards. 

The hospitality extended by the New Lon- 
don churches deserves special mention. The 
new and finely appointed Hotel Mohican was 
transformed into a literal mission house, 
with over 200 missionary guests therein. The 
daily collations were here also served, and 
every kindliness and courtesy offered the la- 
dies from first to last. The reception on 
Wednesday evening at the parish house of the 
First Church was most delightful, and added 
largely to the pleasant memories of this im- 
portant annual meeting, which officially re- 
ports 184 accredited delegates and twenty-five 
foreign missionaries in attendance. 

The churches of Springfield, Mass., ex- 
tended an earnest invitation for the board to 
meet with them in November, 1898, which 
was cordially accepted, at which time we 
shall expect large returns from the evident 
enthusiasm of the younger women of the de- 
nomination in their work for the mission 
world, and their higher interpretation of the 
American woman’s principles of loving or- 
ganization and organized love. 


Rev. I. J. Lansing since leaving Park Street 
Chureh, Boston, has not lacked for pulpit op- 
portunities. He supplied in various places 
during the summer, and was heard once or 
twice at the First Church, Detroit. He has 
now settled at Scranton, Pa., in charge of a 
Presbyterian church which ranks among the 
leading ones in the city. - 


In and Around Boston 


Special Services Here and There 

Evangelistic services are being held in a 
number of churches of our denomination in this 
vicinity. Last week the Second and Pilgrim 
in Dorchester, the Walnut Avenue of Rox- 
bury, the Phillips of South Boston and the 
Central of Jamaica Plain held services every 
evening except Saturday. The pastors con- 
ducted the meetings by exchange. Theattend- 
ance was good except the first two evenings 
of the week when stormy weather interfered. 
Beginning this week the Central and Baptist 
Churches in Jamaica Plain unite in special 
services to be conducted by Rey. Charles L. 
Jackson, who will speak every afternoon and 
evening except Saturday for two weeks. The 


‘services this week will be held in the Baptist 


church and next week in the Central Church. 

Last week the Melrose Highlands Congre- 
gational united with the Free Baptist and 
Methodist churches in holding similar sery- 
ices. These meetings were held under the 
auspices of the Evangelistic Association of 
New England co-operating under the direc- 
tion of Evangelist E. A. Lawrence. A large 
number attended the meetings every evening, 
and the list of speakers included Rey. Dr. 
N. T. Whitaker, James M. Gray, Rey. S. M. 
Dick and Rev. R. W. Wallace. Beginning 
next Sunday evening Rey. Henry Varley, the 
converted butcher and evangelist who has 
been holding meetings in the Bromfield Street 
Church, will hold evangelistic services in the 
Second Church in Dorchester at the invitation 
of Rey. Dr. Arthur Little. These services 
will be held every evening for two weeks. The 
afternoons will be devoted to Bible readings 
by Mr. Varley. He will preach in the Eliot 
Congregational Church, Roxbury, next Sunday 
morning. He willalso conduct the noon prayer 
meetings beginning next Monday. These meet- 
ings will be transferred to the Park Street 
Church from the Bromfield Street Church in 
order to accommodate larger numbers. 


Young People Studying the Scriptures 

The union Bible class at the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, started under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Endeayor Union of 
Boston, has held two sessions. There were 
nearly 600 present on the first Thursday even- 
ing, nearly 1,000 on the second. The class is 
taking up the synthetic study of the Bible, 
beginning with Genesis. 

So far as it was possible to ascertain in 
glaneing over the class, a large number of 
churches in this vicinity are represented. A 
deacon in the Clarendon Street Church, famil- 
iar with the faces of the people of his own 
congregation, in looking over the class last 
Thursday evening, said that only about twenty 
per cent. of those present were from his church. 
Over half of the entire number were under 
twenty-five years of age; the rest were older, 
and there were some whose ages ran up to the 
sixties and seventies. Every one seemed to 
be enthusiastic and paid close attention to Dr. 
James M. Gray, the teacher, who uses the 
method employed by him at the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago. 

In Chicago five similar classes are meeting 
each week with an aggregate attendance of 
3,500. The largest class meets at the First 
Congregational Church and has a membership 
of 1,000, while the smallest has a membership 
of 400. Ninety-six persons come from outside 
the city. Nearly 300 religious organizations 
are represented, though several churches have 
members in more than one class. The list in- 
cludes Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Universal- 
ists, Christian Catholics, Friends, Brethren, 
Holland Reformed, Seventh Day Adventists 
and eleven other denominations. 

A number of towns in Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Nebraska and Wisconsin have organ- 
ized or expect to organize similar classes. 


Corner Stone Soon to Be Laid be 
Steady, if not rapid, progress appears in the 
work on the foundations of the new Congre- 
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gational House on Beacon Street. Excava- 
tions have been made far below the level of 
the graves of former generations of Bostonians, 
several of which have had to disappear in 
order to make room for habitations of the 
living. The structure will soon begin to rise, 
the first stones having been already put in 
place. The corner stone is to be laid Novy. 29 
at noon. Mr. -S. B. Capen will present a 
statement of the facts, the governor of the 
commonwealth will lay the stone with a 
trowel made for the occasion, and Rey. Dr. 
C. A. Berry, chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, will extend 
greetings from brethren over the sea. Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie will speak of what 
the building signifies historically, and Dr. 
W. E. Barton of what it prophecies. Dr. 
kK. B. Webb is to lead in prayer, and Dr. S. E. 
Herrick to pronounce the benediction. All 
the exercises, it is expected, will be included 
within an hour, no part occupying more than 
ten minutes, An excellent original hymn will 
be sung, the audience being led by Rev. M. M. 
Cutter. By the terms of the contract the 


building is to be ready for occupancy June 
16, 1898. 


Dr. Gregg at Park Street 

Park Street Church, we doubt not, will put 
on its old-time appearance next Sunday in 
welcoming its former pastor, Dr. David Gregg. 
Many besides the Park Street congregation 
would hail with delight any hint that he might 
be induced to resume the place from which 
Brooklyn enticed him some seven years ago. 


Christian Science and Faith Healing 

Boston and Rey. J. M. Buckley, D. D., 
supplied, respectively, the field and a speaker 
upon this topic at the meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance on Monday morning. The local 
interest in the subject and the authority of 
Dr. Buckley as a student of the matter com- 
bined to overflow the Bromfield Church with 
an appreciative audience. 

Dr. Buckley came in touch with his hear- 
ers as he addressed them on Fellow-Inquirers.* 
He considered it hard to speak against pre- 
possession, harder to speak against preju- 
dice, still harder against imagination, wuile it 
is most difficult to address indifference. Sci- 
ence and natural law show the procession of 
events in an established order. Every kind 
of life needs food, exercise, rest and sleep. 
The germ theory is the most overworked of 
modern fads. 

In discussing Christian Science—so called— 
he quoted largely from the publications of Mrs. 
Kddy. With her disease is ever and always 
the work of the devil; in sickness no medi- 
cine must be used, for that would involve 
walking by sight. 

The ‘‘tests’’? of Christian Science to Dr. 
Buckley are as follows: If it be true, then 
food is unnecessary, for it supplies waste. 
Evil effects follow poisons when taken un- 
consciously as well as when known. Acci- 
dents to the body are to be accounted for by 
fear or belief. The act of ‘‘growing old” 
cannot be comprehended upon the principles 
of Christian Science, not even the wearing of 
glasses, to which so many Christian Science 
disciples are addicted. Fire and clothing 
must be unnecessary also. The anti-medici- 
nal “‘science’’ is easily proved untrue by a 
rational explanation of what it can do and by 
an exhibition of what it cannot do. Its foun- 
dations are false, for we have no way of abso- 
lutely determining our Own disease or that of 
another, hence mental action upon it is im- 
possible. Dr. Buckley warned against the 
“heating effect of testimony in meeting,’”’ and 
the necessity of knowing the later history of 
all cases declared to be ‘‘ cures.” 


The output of the Sunday newspapers in 
Massachusetts is 25,000 copies greater each 
week than that of the entire religious press of 
the State, Protestant and Catholic. Do Chris- 
tians fairly estimate the value and possible 
usefulness of religious newspapers ? 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 15, 
10 A.M. Subject, St. Augustine. Speaker, Prof. J. 
Winthrop Platner. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


_SUFFOLK BRANCH, W. B. M., semi-annual meeting, 
Shawmut Church, Boston, Nov. 16,10 A. M. to1 P.M. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16, 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, 20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS Oe House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
ee ten Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Greestone House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
papal} the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
hich ional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 5S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Buildin 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund, It also in- 
vites generous apt aul eS. For fuller_information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of @ bequest: 1 bequeath to the ‘‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o: 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to:churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Roo 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S I'RIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: ‘‘I give an 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, tobe applied to the charitable uses and pu Dees 
of saidsociety.”” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D, D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


, 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


A Missouri town with 600 inhabitants has 
three churches—Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist. Two branches of the Christian de- 
nomination are coming in to organize new 
churches. We don’t wonder that those who 
support such sectarian crusades insist on be- 
ing called Christians, for their example would 
never suggest that name. We wonder how 
much missionary money is contributed to give 
the gospel to that benighted town. 

A sensible protest against sensational meth- 
ods of securing missionary gifts emanates 
from the New Mexico Association. It is a 
most hopeful sign that popular opinion is 
becoming enlisted in the interest of “truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth,’ 
for when truth becomes popular then will 
the millennium draw near. 

It must be admitted, as brought out by a 
speaker at the recent meeting of the Khode 
Island brethren, that an examination of the 
contents of most collection boxes reveals the 
frequency of “‘ widow’s mites,”’ given by peo- 
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ple far from being widows ‘either in sex, 
ability or spirit of generosity.” 

All success to those workers among the 
Spaniards in their efforts to make religion a 
practical thing, permeating every act of daily 
life. Givers cannot find a more needed or 
helpful object than the industrial school es- 
tablished for this purpose among these primi- 
tive people. 

In Minnesota, though we cannot quite say 
that “‘the little one has become a thousand,’’ 
certainly a very small church has rapidly in- 
creased. Its members, too, if they did come 
into our fold by adoption, are the right kind 
of Congregationalists, the self-reliant, giving 
kind. 

One of our correspondents, who is a super- 
intendent in the Interior, and who has just 
finished a tour of many miles around his sec- 
tion, comes to the conclusion that, if the time 
ever comes when sound political views shall 
prevail, permanent prosperity will be assured. 

It is an excellent, though by no means a new 
idea for pastors to preach on The Home. But 
it is a novelty for the women to have such 
services in charge, as in a Minnesota church. 
The Men’s Clubs will have to look out for 
their laurels if this custom obtains. 

We are glad that church in Nebraska ob- 
jects to worshiping in a hall used for promis- 
cuous purposes. It is sufficiently difficult to 
inspire the rising generation with reverence 
for God’s house, even if it is not pervaded by 
secular associations. 

The political career of a Massachusetts pas- 
tor, which began so successfully last year, 
was encouraged further at the late election. 
His service will doubtless produce valuable 
results for righteousness. 

It is only natural that the efforts of that 
enterprising church in Iowa, though but an 
infant, should be abundantly blessed. God 
helps those who help themselves, and his care 
of the “little ones ’”’ is peculiarly tender. 

A Minnesota pastor illustrates how wide 
and powerful an influence one keen, strong 
mind and helpful spirit may exert. 

A Maine college distributes its interest in 
Sunday worship among all the town churches. 

The result of that novel debate in Wiscon- 
sin, it is said, was a victory for the preachers. 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


For the first time in its history the New 
Mexico organization met with one of the Mex- 
ican churches at San Rafael, 100 miles west of 
Albuquerque, Oct. 20, 21. Part of the program 
was given in English and part in Spanish, 
the majority of the members of the associa- 
tion being familiar with the Spanish language. 
The attendants from town were all Mexicans, 
there being, with the exception of the mission- 
aries, but one American in the place. 

Considerable time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the proposed industrial school and 
farm. Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Birlew, who have 
charge of this church and school, presented a 
plan which they have been developing for two 
years or more. It is believed that if the Mexi- 
can youth can learn approved methods of farm- 
ing, blacksmithing, carpentry, sewing, cooking, 
etc., it will aid their moral development and 
recommend to these people the religion whose 
fruits are so desirable. Their pres nt manner 
of life is primitive and shiftless, and hinders 
the introduction of a high grade of morals. 
The association heartily indorses the project 
and urges the Education Society to invest the 
money necessary to make it a reality. 

Empty Treasuries—Causes and Remedies— 
proved so interesting a subject that its discus- 
sion occupied a forenoon session, papers be- 
ing read by Rev. Messrs. E. H. Ashmun and 
P. A. Simpkin. Special emphasis was placed 
upon the evil effects of securing collections by 
presenting unusual and remarkable phases of 
mission work, and resolutions were passed 
recommending the use of ordinary rather than 
unusual and exciting instances as a means of 
stimulating true Christian giving. <A brief 
session of the Woman’s Missionary Union 
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furnished excellent papers on Japan by Miss 
Helen Higgason, Work in Old Mexico by 
Mrs. L. A. Collings and Little Men and Women 
of India by Mrs. P. A. Simpkin. 

Rev. H. P. Case, missionary of the C. 8. S. 
and P. S. for southern California, gave a 
helpful address on Sunday school work on the 
frontier. The Value of the Sunday School to 
the Community was set forth by Miss Grace O. 
Birlew in Spanish. 

A Spanish evening was devoted to The 
Christian Life, with addresses by Miss Ida L. 
Frost on What Is a Christian? by Rev. Sebas- 
tian Hernandez on The Conditions of Entrance 
into Heaven, making large use of Bible refer- 
ence, and by Rev. J. M. Moya on Christian 
Living as a Means of Preaching Christ. In 
all these addresses the effort was made to 
show the vital relation between religion and 
daily conduct—a relation which is not em- 
phasized in the teaching or practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church as we see it here. 

A paper on What the Roman Catholic Church 
Is Doing for Temperance, by Rev. Mary J. 
Borden, showed commendable progress in the 
East and but little advance in the West. A 
Total Abstinence Union in this territory has 
nearly 300 members. Work ofthe Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion, by Rev. P. A. Simpkin, and 
the Influence of Young Women in Temper- 
ance, by Miss Rebekah Brown, completed the 
hour, which was in charge of Mrs. Borden, 
president of the New Mexico W. C. T. U. 

The meeting closed with a sermon by Rev. 
Sebastian Hernandez and the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. E. oH. Ay 


RHODE ISLANDERS IN CONFERENCE 


The autumnal meeting was held Novy. 2 with 
the Free Evangelical Church, Providence, Rev. 
J. H. Larry, pastor. Three sessions filled the 
day with an interesting program. The top- 
ic, What Do Our Churches Need Most to 
Fulfill Their Mission? with Rev. Norman 
Plass of Barrington and Hon. Thomas W. 
Bicknell for leading speakers, gave the trend 
to thought during the morning. A tender 
tribute to the memory of the late Rev. Thomas 
Laurie, D. D., was presented by Rey. J. G. 
Vose, D. D. 

A paper on Systematic Giving, by J. M. 
Causland, was timely in its practical sugges- 
tions. Rey. D. T. Torrey gave a message 
which had particular bearing upon the possi- 
bilities of a local religious paper for distribu- 
tion among the churches of the State, naming 
Faith and Works as worthy of a larger patron- 
age. Rey. F. B. Pullan spoke upon the topic, 
Good Bait for Catching Men. The evening 
service was entirely of a worshipful charac- 
ter, Rey. Alexander McGregor preaching. 

The women of the church were generous 
and gentle hosts, the storm only preventing a 
far larger participation in their ample hos- 
pitality. The instrumental and vocal talent 
of the pastor’s daughters and the help of his 
large chorus were pleasant features. The re- 
ports on signs of hope amongst the churches 
were all in a glad tone of thankfulness and 
further expectancy for richer results in the 
winter work. F, B. P. 


IMPORTANT GATHERINGS IN THE LONE STAR 
STATE 


The North Texan Association met at Dallas, Oct. 
27-29. Rey. J. 8. Murphy preached the opening 
sermon at the First Church. Rev. C. A. Gleason, 
who was chosen moderator, read a paper on The 
Bible and Modern Unbelief, which was highly ap- 
preciated. Reports indicated encouraging condi- 
tions in the various fields. Rey. F. A. Hatch de- 
livered an interesting and instructive address on 
The Development of Congregational History and 
Doctrine, which was followed by a practical consid- 
eration of The Revival, by Rev. F. E. Hall. 

The second evening the association met with the 
Grand Avenue Church, when Rey. C. A. Gleason 
preached from 1 Cor. 13:13, The Three Graces, Rey. 
J. 8. Murphy read a paper on What Is Christianity? 
and Rey. W. I. Carroll gave an instructive Bible 
reading on the Dispensations of the Holy Spirit. 
Dr. Rankin, the State representatiwaof the Amerl- 
ean Bible Society, presented that work and a reso- 
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lution was adopted asking all the churches to put 
the society on the list of benevolences. 

Palestine was selected as the place for holding 
the next regular meeting. The moderator appointed 
a home missionary committee. The association ad- 
journed to meet in special session at Sherman, 
Noy. 9. 

On the last day, Oct. 29, a council composed of 
representatives of all the churches in the associa- 
tion conyened for the purpose of installing Rev. 
F. A. Hatch, formerly of Danbury, Ct., as pastor of 
the First Church of Dallas. His doctrinal state- 
ment, brief, clear and strong, proved highly satis- 
factory to the council, who voted to proceed with 
the installation. Rey. Luther Rees preached on 
The Mission of the Church, and the right hand of 
fellowship was extended on behalf of the church by 
the elders. The services were impressive and the 
pastor enters upon his important work under hap- 
piest auspices. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Bangor 


The prayer meetings grow in interest and help- 
fulness, and the devotional spirit seems to be broad- 
ening.—The Senior Class in homiletics held a de- 
bate last Friday on The Written Sermon.--—The 
classical division of the Middle Class has completed, 
under Professor Gilmore, the history of The United 
Kingdom of the Hebrews.—The following was the 
program at a recent meeting of the Sociological 
Club: A review of Ely’s Social Aspects of Christian- 
ity and a review and discussion of a late magazine 
article, The Social Value of the Saloon. 


> Hartford 


At the prayer meeting last Friday evening Rev. 
G. M. Stone, D. D., pastor of the Asylum Avenue 
Baptist Church, addressed the students, taking as 
his theme Some Conditions of Spiritual Power.— 
The November issue of the seminary Record has 
just been published. A new feature of the maga- 
zine is in the suggestions for special courses of 
study, this month’s issue containing Suggestions 
Regarding the Study of Congregationalism, by Prof. 
Williston Walker. The literature touching Congre- 
gationalism is arranged in groups for beginners and 
for those who wish to make a more advanced study 
of the subject. 

Yale 


Professor Cheyne of Oxford begins his course on 
Jewish Religious Life After the Exile Nov. 11.— 
Thursday and Friday of last week Rev. G. W. 
Knox, D. D., of Rye, N. Y., gave two lectures on 
The Influence of Eastern Thought on Western 
Theology.—The Leonard Bacon Club debated: 
That It Is Wise for a Seminary Student to Take 
Charge of a Church During the School Year. W. C. 
Ferris and H. A. Jessup represented the club ina 
recent university debate, and Mr. Jessup was se- 
lected as one of the Yale team to debate with Har- 
vard, Dee. 3. The Leonard Bacon Club course 
opens Noy. 17 with a Homiletical Quiz by Dr. H. A. 
Stimson of New York.—The following members 
of the Middle Class have been elected for public 
debates during the year: Messrs. Amy, Bolster, 
Day, Evans, Hawkins, Holmes, Lyman, McAllister, 
McClane, Mapes, Moor, Robinson, Waters and 
York.—aA new Graduate Class in The Verifications 
of Old Testament History by the Monuments is at 
present reviewing Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tra- 
dition with Professor Curtis.——D. G. Colp of the 
Middle Class is the new assistant pastor of the 
Grand Avenue Chureh.—P. A. Johnson, B. M. 
Wright, A. M. Hall, G. L. Schaeffer and C. S. Mac- 
farland of last year’s Senior Class are taking grad- 
uate work, most of them with the degree of 
Ph. D. in view. — J. C. Caton was the Senior Class 
preacher last week.—Prof. B. W. Bacon enter- 
tained the Juniors at his home on a recent evening. 


Chicago 


H. M. Pinkerton, son of the late Rey. Myron 
Pinkerton, missionary among the Zulus, took the 
first prize of $100 for the entrance examination in 
Hebrew, and J. H. Andress and H. M, Evans each 
took prizes of $50.——The seminary year has been 
divided into three periods of 10 weeks each, and 
the lectures are massed in such a way that for a 
given period there are four or five a week in each 
department, so that the student’s attention is con- 
eentrated on a few given subjects.——Professor 
Mackenzie’s lectures on missions, given at Beloit 
last spring, are soon to appear in printed form,—— 
The seminary football team was beaten by Mc- 
Cormick last Monday.——Thursday afternoon the 
monthly conference of faculty and students consid- 
ered, What Led You to Choose the Ministry? The 
attendance was unusually large.~—Professor Cham- 
berlain is regularly supplying the First Church at 
Oak Park, and Professor Scott the New England 
Church. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mer.—Three conferences have met recently: Ken- 
nebec at Gardiner, Oxford at Gorham, N. H., and 
Union at North Bridgton. The topics were: Rela- 
tion of the Chureh to Social Problems; Training the 
Young for Christian Service ; Our Denomination, Its 
History and Possibilities; The Church in Relation 
to Modern Methods; By What Means Can Men Be 
Recovered to Religion; The Objects of County 
Conferences: (1) fellowship, (2) spiritual quieken- 
ing, (3) intellectual guidance; The Sabbath School 
and Its Relation to the Church; The Sabbath Ques- 
tion; Value of the Prayer Meeting; How Promote 
Greater Spirit of Benevolence; Three Factors in 
Church Development: (1) cordiality, (2) responsi- 
bility, (3) spirituality; Educational and Missionary 
Work in Florida. 


Cr.—The Naugatuck Valley Conference met in 
Watertown, Oct. 26. The topics were: The Work 
of Women in the Churches, (1) in Missions, (2) in 
the Sunday School, (3) in Church Finances; The 
Young People and the Church, (1) Christian Amuse- 
ments, (2) Sabbath Observance, (3) Their Duty 
to Church Finances and (4) Their Duty to the 
Church Prayer Meeting. There was an unusually 
large attendance. 


The Fairfield East Consociation met in Shelton, 
Oct. 26. The topics were: The American Board 
Meeting, and If I Were Without a Pastorate What 
Kind of Church Would I Want—as to Location, 
Organizations, Benevolences, Membership and Spir- 
itual Life? Last year’s additions to the 16 churches 
of the consociation number 279 and Sunday schools 
show a decided gain. Contributions to missions 
have increased largely—foreign show a total of 
$2,758. Contributions to home work show the 
same increase. Organizations for special work are 
numerous and show a good degree of activity. 


N. Y.—The Oneida, Chenango and Delaware As- 
sociation held its semi-annual session at Smyrna, 
N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. Dr. M. E. Dunham. Among the topics were: 
The Intensive Progress of the Kingdom, The Grip 
of the Church, Christianity Positive and Aggressive, 
From the Y. P. 8. C. E. to the Prayer Meeting, The 
Man and the Church, When Should Christianity 
Touch Human Life and Through What Instrumen- 
tality? and The True Progress of the Chureh. A 
question box was also conducted. The State H. M.S. 
and the A. M. A. were represented. 


Inp.—Fort Wayne Association met at Shipshe- 
wana Oct. 19, 20. Rey. E. 8. Smith preached the 
sermon. The churches were well represented, sey- 
eral sending large delegations. The community is 
largely composed of Dunkards, Mennonites and 
Amish, many of whom worship with the Congrega- 
tional church. Topics were: The Kind of Christian 
Most Needed Now, Bible Preaching, The Need of 
the Present Time, Training a New Chureh for Ef- 
fective Work, The Development of Christian Soci- 
ety, The Romance of Home Missions and Our Coun- 
try. The benevolent societies were represented. 


Central Association met with Fellowship Chureh, 
Indianapolis, Oct. 26, 27. Rev. C. H. Percival 
preached. Sunday school and missionary commit- 
tees reported and the churches gave evidence of 
encouraging progress. Topies were: The Trend 
of Theological Thought in Great Britain, The Terre 
Haute Lighthouse Mission Sunday School, The In- 
dianapolis Rescue Mission, The Preacher in the 
Pulpit, Men and Missionary Work, The Pastor in 
the Parish, The Man Not in the Pew, and Women’s 
Mission Work. 


Inu. —Springfield Association met at Godfrey, 
Oct. 26, 27. The opening sermon was by Rey. G. E. 
Watson. Topics were: Evolution of Thought in 
the Case of Rev. B. Fay Mills, The Gulf Between 
the Churches and the Masses, Missionary Work, 
Missionary Literature, Possibility the Measure of 
Responsibility. Dinner was served one day at the 
parsonage for the entire association and supper at 
Monticello Seminary. 


MicH.—Jackson Association discussed at the 
meetings held at Dexter the topies: The Coming 
of the Kingdom, The Minister of the Times, The 
Newly Discovered Words of Jesus, The Sunday 
School Teachers’ Aim, The Effective Sunday School — 
Teacher, The Christian Life—its souree, its beauty, 
its cultivation. 


Grand Rapids, Genesee and Saginaw Associa- 
tions were occupied at their recent meetings with 
the topics: Problems of the Ministry, Practical and 
Spiritual, Home and Foreign Missions, Y. P. 8. C. E. 
Work, Evangelistic Methods, The Layman’s Re- 
sponsibility for Souls, The Mission of thé Holy 
Spirit, The Sunday School, The Sunday Evening 
Service, The Baptism of the Holy Spirit for Service, 
Forward Movement in Chureh Work, Infant Bap- 
tism. — 
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kima. All the pastors were present, and nearly 
all the churches were represented. The sermon 
was by Rey. L. W. Brintnall, and papers were read 
on Our Righteousness and on Denominational Loy- 
alty and Interdenominational Fellowship. Rev. 
Samuel Greene led in a discussion of the Sabbath 
Question and also presented the Sunday School 
Work. Rey. A. J. Bailey spoke on Home Missions. 
Reports from the women’s societies were all en- 
couraging. The general condition of the churches 
is better than a year ago, though several of the 
smaller ones are pastorless. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Fall River Club met Noy. 3. The ad- 
dresses were by Hon. G. F. Tucker of New Bedford 
and Hon. J. 8. Brayton of Fall River on The Old 
Merchants of New Bedford and the Whale Indus- 
try. Rey. William Knight, the new pastor of Cen- 
tral Chureh, as a guest of the evening, extended 
hearty greetings from the clubs of the West. There 
was a most hearty response to his brief address. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 702.) 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston has opened a read- 
ing-room which may be used six evenings a week. 
New York and evening papers and other suitable 
literature will be kept on file. More than ten 
young women have become interested in starting a 
class in gymnastics with a competent instructor. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The late Thaddeus Richardson 
left $1,500 to the Stoneham church, and $500 to the 
Charlestown branch Y. M. C. A., besides other pub- 
lic bequests. 

Massachusetts 

WINTHROP. — Union, organized in May, 1896, 
with 21 charter members, has now more than 
double its membership. Ten were added to the 
church on Noy. 7. On Sunday evenings the pastor, 
Rey. Arthur Truslow, is giving a course of stere- 
opticon lectures on the Life of Christ, which are 
largely attended. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Prospect Street. The new pastor, 
Rey. R. A. Beard, D. D., began his new period of 
service last Sunday. In the afternoon he addressed 
the men’s meeting in Y. M. C. A. hall. worth 
Avenue. Rey. Elijah Horr, D. D., is to supply the 
pulpit for atime. The church regrets greatly that 
the pastor-elect, Rey. L. M. Colfelt, D. D., has with- 
drawn his aceeptance of the call to this pastorate. 


DEDHAM.—VFirst pleasantly observed the fifth 
anniversary of the home department of the Sunday 
school in the chapel Oct. 27. Vocal and instrumen- 
tal solos, a recitation and an address by Rev. G. M. 
Boynton, D. D., were the special features, followed 
by refreshments. This school always sends a cir- 
cular letter to each member of the home depart- 
ment on its anniversary day, together with a list of 
_ officers of the school and members of the depart- 
ment, which now numbers about 100. Last week 
Sunday was observed as Rally Sunday, when all the 
services of the day shared in the effort. In the 
Sunday school an orchestra and exercises by the 
primary department added much te the service. 
The attendance rose from 164 to 202, with 237 
present at the opening exercises. 


PEABODY.—Souwth. The interest of this church 
in the American Board is manifested by its gift of 
$211. Rev. P. J. Frye is the pastor. 


NANTUCKET.—The church emphasizes its unan- 
imous call to Rev. Walcott Fay, the only candidate 
heard, by offering him a larger salary than it has 
paid before in 15 years. Mr. Fay, after a pas- 
torate of seven years in Westboro, has been for 
some time-without charge, and will enter on his 
new work with much enthusiasm. 


NEWBURYPORT.—North, with two other churches 
of different denominations, has engaged Evangelist 
Schiverea for a series of union meetings, to com- 
mence at once. This evangelist did great good in 
the neighboring town of Amesbury last year. Rev. 
©. P. Mills, the pastor, has been triumphantly re- 
turned to the State legislature.——Prospect Street. 
Rey. M. O. Patton has just preached a striking 
and much needed sermon on Christian citizen- 
ship. He discussed men and measures in plain 
language, while confining himself to ideals rather 
than to local cases.— Whitfield. The pastor, Rev. 
J. H. Reid, has begun the usual series of winter 
Sunday evening services, with the aid of a full or- 
chestra.— Belleville. The 15th anniversary of the 
Young People’s Society and its 11th as a Y¥. P.S. 
C. E. were recently celebrated, with a history pre- 
pared by one of the young ladies, an address by 
‘Treasurer William Shaw of the United Society, and 
a pleasant reception. The music was furnished by 
a chorus of the young people, and all neighboring 
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societies were invited. This society took the form, 
but not the name, of the Y. P. S.C. E. before any 
second C. E. Society appeared. The Brotherhood 
lecture course has been successfully inangurated 
for its fourth year with a organ recital in the church 
which gave great pleasure. The organ, built 30 
years ago at considerable expense, has been put in 
excellent repair, and proved itself worthy of respect 
beside modern instruments.—The young people’s 
societies of the city have held a Christian citizen- 
ship social and conference, planning for active in- 
fluence in local politics for purer government and 
enforcement of law. Rey. C. M. Clark of Center 
Church, Haverhill, gave the principal address. 


SoutH Acron.—At the recent annual meeting 
the church was reported out of debt, and 16 mem- 
bers received the past year. The pastor, Rev. 
W. R. Buxton, is preaching a series of four sermons 
on The Four Gospels, The Book of Acts, The Epis- 
tles, and The Expanding Kingdom. 


CHICOPEE FALLS.—Rev. H. G. Pillsbury’s course 
of Sunday evening lectures on Some Prophets of 
Modern Times is proving attractive to a crowded 
house. The pastor and his wife were surprised by 
their parishioners on the 25th anniversary of their 
marriage with a bag of silver coin. This and the 
bieyele given earlier in the season are indications 
of appreciation. 


SPRINGFIELD.—VFirst. A course of evening lec- 
tures on the Modern Bible has been arranged, and 
has already begun: The Bible as Literature, Prof. 
C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan University; The 
Bible and Nature, Prof. J. M. Tyler of Amherst; 
Israel, from the Exile to the Advent, Rey. J. F. 
Genung of Amherst; The Christian Doctrine of So- 
cial Duty, Rev. F. G. Peabody, D. D., of Harvard; 
The Bible and the Art of Right Living, Pres. M. E. 
Gates of Amherst; The Four Gospels from a Law- 
yer’s Standpoint, E. H. Bennett of Boston Univer- 
sity Law School; The Oratorio of Isaiah, Rev. W. G. 
Ballantine, D. D., of the Y. M. C. A. Training 
School; The Message of the Book of Jonah in the 
Modern Light, Prof. C. F. Kent of Brown Univer- 
sity ——The annual meeting showed 94 additions 
during the year, a present membership of 1,012 and 
benevolences of $4,272. The Bible school reported 
a large increase in interest and attendance.— 
Faith. Th 25th anniversary of the building was 
celebrated Oct. 31. The pastor, Rev. H.C. Meserve, 
preached, urging the church to increased activity. 
An interesting historical sketch was read and let- 
ters were received from former pastors. 


Maine 


BANGOR.—First. The study of Isaiah is ocecupy- 
ing the midweek meeting this winter. Last season 
The Minor Prophets were studied.— Hammond 
Street. Rev. H. L. Griffin occupied his pulpit last 
Sunday, after a few weeks’ interim on account of a 
bronchial trouble-——Central. Rev. J. S. Penman 
recently gave a stirring address on Municipal 
Morals before a large audience. 

SouTH PORTLAND.—Bethany. After nearly three 
years of successful work Rev. C. E, Andrews re- 
signs the double field of this church and the Free 
Church, Deering. Good work has been done in 
each place, including the organization of the South 
Portland church and starting of a church building. 


ORoNO.—An organization has been formed, called 
The Society of Christian Fellowship, which is offi- 
cered by the members of the college faculty and 
five representatives from each of the three local 
churches, to meet alternately with each church for 
Sunday evening services. 

THOMASTON.—Two fine copies of celebrated paint- 
ings have been presented to the Sunday school. The 
subjects are Christ in the Temple and Christ Heal- 
ing a Sick Child. The donor is Dr. E. P. George, 
who is now in Germany. 


BERLIN FAuLs.—Sec. M. D. Kneeland gave an 
address on Sabbath Observance before a large con- 
gregation, who adopted a resolution to the owners 
and superintendents of the mills protesting against 
Sunday work in mills. 

New Hampshire 


MERRIMACK.—First. The two and a half years’ 
pastoral relation of Rey. T. C. Jackson with this 
church was terminated Oct. 31. He has now en- 
tered his new field of service at Maynard, Mass. 
His closing discourse in Merrimack was an eloquent 
appeal to the church and congregation to strive for 
a higher and more earnest attainment of the pure 
and undefiled religion. The strong attachment be- 
tween pastor and people has been clearly manifest. 
Strong resolutions were adopted by the church, ex- 
pressive of regret and sorrow at the severing of 
these relations. 

GILsvUM passed the 125th anniversary of its organ- 
ization, Oct. 27. Its communion service has been 
in constant use for more than 100 years, as also its 
fine damask linen table cover woyen by hand, now 
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to be replaced by a new one lately presented by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 

HAVERHILL mourns the loss of its oldest member 
in the death, Oct. 27, of Dr. Phineas Spalding at the 
advanced age of 98 years. He was a physician of 
large ability. He had been connected with the 
church for over 50 years and one of its generous 
supporters. 

Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO.—Center. Harvest Sunday was 
observed at this church by a special evening serv- 
ice, in, which the Swedish and Union Churches at 
Guilford united. Superior musie was rendered by 
the regular choir and a male quartet and the 
choir of the Swedish Church, re-enforced by 
guitars and violins. Rey. C. O. Peterson spoke on 
the Sowing of Seed, Rev. C. O. Day on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Seed and Miss A. C. Billings, the evan- 
gelist, on the Harvest Time. 


BRIDGEWATER, which was supplied during the 
spring and early summer by students from Dart- 
mouth, now has an ordained pastor, Rev. R. B. 
West, who is aided in his work by his wife, formerly 
one of the missionary evangelists in the State. 
They supply at Plymouth Union also. 


St. ALBANS.—The 85th anniversary of the Ver- 
mont Bible Society was held here. Rev. L. H. Elliot 
was re-elected secretary. 


Miss Brokaw and Mrs. Lasher have begun work 
at South Wallingford, and Miss Harmon at Holland. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE. — Tree Evangelical. A pleasant 
Sunday evening service, in which orchestral and 
choral music has large place, gives a full house. A 
new carpet has been put on the large vestry floor. 
Last Sunday evening a memorial service for the 
late Henry George of New York was held, at which 
President Andrews of Brown University and James 
Herne, the well-known actor, spoke.—Elmwood 
Temple. A birthday party arranged by the Men’s 
Club netted about $27, besides affording a splendid 
social opportunity for 250 guests. 


WOONSOCKET.—Globe. A Church Club, includ- 
ing representatives from all the denominational 
churches in the place, is a recent feature of a united 
religious influence. 


PAWTUCKET.— Weeden Strect. Plans for a new 
building, to cost about $10,000, have been secured 
as a step toward much needed enlargement. 


BARRINGTON.—A home department of about 40 
in the Sunday school is flourishing. The collections 
more than pay the cost. 


Rey. F. H. Decker began his ministry in Nauga- 
tuck Church, Westerly, Oct. 31, with the encour- 
agement of large congregations. 


Connecticut 


BRISTOL’sS annual meeting showed the most fa- 
vorable reports for years. All bills have been paid 
to date and the standing debt has been reduced by 
$410. In addition a considerable amount was paid 
on old bills also. The Sunday school has raised 
$155 for the church improvement fund, and the 
Y. P.S. C. E. $54. 


NEw HARTFORD.—Rev. J. P. Hawley has ten- 
dered his resignation, his extended vacation, gen- 
erously allowed him, failing to restore his health. 
He has had a somewhat unique legislative record, 
having served three terms from as many different 
towns and with 10 years interim between the 
terms. 
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MERIDEN.—Center. The Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety has raised over $200 the past year. Money 
was raised for the local hospital, $50 were expended 
on the parsonage, a box of clothing was sent to a 
Western college and another is in preparation, be- 
sides leaving over $100 in the treasury. 

West SuUFFIELD.—The meeting house was re- 
opened Oct. 31, after being closed for two months. 
During that time $3,000 have been expended in 
building a chapel and a general renovation of the 
entire structure. Rev. J. B. Doolittle is pastor. 

NEW HAVEN.—United. About 100 men were 
present at the annual banquet of the Men’s Club 
last week. The annual Sunday evening lecture 
course of the club commenced Noy. 7, with a lecture 
on Henry Drummond by Dr. Munger. 

NorwicH.—Rey. Drs. 8. H. Howe and Lewellyn 
Pratt, pastors of Congregational churches, and a 
prominent Methodist pastor were given important 
parts in the recent installation of a pastor in the 
First Baptist Church of the city. 

BETHANY.—The meeting house has been thor- 
oughly repaired inside and supplied with new car- 
pets and furniture. The acting pastor, C. S. Mac- 
farland of Yale, was ordained Noy. 3. 

PUTNAM has inaugurated a series of Sunday ves- 
per services to continue through the winter. There 
is a large attendance, many music lovers being 
present who rarely attend church. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


BROOKLYN.—Rochester Avenue. On a recent Sun- 
day evening after the sermon there was presented 
to Rey. A. F. Newton, in behalf of the church 
and congregation, an elegantly engrossed and 
richly framed memorial, which places on record the 
appreciation of the pastor’s efforts in furthering 
the spiritual welfare and growth of the church, and 
recognizes his ability and noble example. The 
ehurch wishes him and his wife long and useful 
lives in the Christian service. 

NEw YorRK.—Manhattan. At last Sunday’s 
communion service a large congregation was pres- 
ent, and nine persons entered into covenant. In 
the evening was held the first anniversary of the 
ehureh. Rey. C. C. Hall, D. D., president of Union 
Seminary, Rey. F. M. North, D..D., of the Metho- 
dist Board of Church Extension and Rey. W. H. 
Ward, D. D., of the New York /ndependent all gave 
their greetings. 

New Jersey 

CLOSTER.—The pastor, Rev. C. A. S. Dwight, has 
started a church paper, Pulpit and Pew, partly asa 
record of news, but more as an additional means of 
communication with the people. A course of even- 


“ing historical sermons is in progress, with themes | 
drawn from the Old Testament and the history of | 


the early church. The pastor has become an officer 
in the Closter Cadets, an organization which, 


through the agency of a weekly drill, seeks to train | 


boys in good principles and manners. His Outlook 


Club and his wife’s Do Something Band are con- | 


tinued into the present season. 
most New Jersey ministers, the pastor took an ac- 
tive part in the anti-gambling amendment cam- 
paign. 

NuTLEY.—The pastor, Rev. J. A. Fairley, is 
preaching a series of evening theological sermons 
entitled Old Faiths in New Forms. They are arous- 
ing much interest. ; 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

ATLANTA.—First enjoys unusual growth in Sun- 
day school. It raised above $200 on a recent Sun- 
day by special effort, and has been stirred to 
greater spiritual activity by the death of three most 
faithful and prominent members.—Central has 
withdrawn from local fellowship to avoid being in- 
yolved in the controversy over the application of 
two colored churches to its local conference for 
membership. It claims, however, to be loyal to 
the central principles of the denomination. The 
church refused to take part in the ordination serv- 
ices at the First Church, Atlanta, three years ago, 
evidently on racial grounds. 


Plorida 


TAMPA.—/mmanuel, located in the Cuban ward 
of this place and recently organized, will receive 
from the generous women of the New Milford, Ct., 


In common with | 


| 
| 
| 


church, a beautiful communion set.—Rey. E. P. | 


Herrick, general missionary, is holding 
services in Tampa, using the Spanish language. 


regular | 


Key West recently received accessions of valu- | 


able workers and is in a flourishing condition.——A 


church was organized at Miami, the southernmost | 


point on the East Coast Railway, but seen ceased 


to exist, owing tounfortunate circumstances. 
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THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim. The institute has just 
closed its third successful year and reports 375 
members and expenditures of $2,393. 
issued 5,580 books, a daily average of 18. It now 
contains about 1,300 yolumes, 271 added the past 
year, among them a fine collection of foreign mis- 
sionary books and books on municipal affairs. The 
reading-room attendance was 7,523, daily average 
25. Recreation rooms had a daily average of 19. 
There was a paid enrollment of about 450 in educa- 
tional classes and clubs in Bible study, penmanship, 
French, German, piano, gymnasium, fine arts, travel 
and municipal affairs. The sewing school and kitchen 
garden classes had ah.average attendance of 232, 
and the kindergarten, with six teachers and meeting 
daily for 38 weeks, an average of nearly 50.—-Euclid 
Avenue is greatly bereaved by the sudden death of 
its Sunday school superintendent, Mr. F. L. Ford, 
one of the most prominent Sunday school workers 
in the city. 

Illinois 
{For Chicago news see page 692.) 


BRACEVILLE.—At this point the strike is still on, 
with its attendant hardships. The church is being 
rapidly depleted in numbers and it is a question 


Continued on page 707. 


For Sleeplessness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. PATRICK Boornu, Oxford, N. C., says: ‘* Have 
seen it act admirably in insomnia, especially of old 
people and convalescents. A refreshing drink in 

ot weather and in cases of fevers.” 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


is writing a series of 
interesting articles, 


“Peaceful Valley” Papers, 


for 
THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 


Lilian Bell is writing a 
series of bright letters, ‘‘A 
Chicago Girl in Europe.”’ 


There are more good things 
for the coming year than ever 
before—more and better illustra- 
tions—more for a dollar. Novem- 
ber number 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


The library | 


. x = 
<. 


Catarrh 


In the Head is a 


Constitutional Disease 
And requires a 


Constitutional Remedy 


Like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, working 
through the blood, eradicates the impurity 
which causes and promotes the disease, and 
soon effects a permanent cure. 


Had It Six Years. 


‘*T have been troubled with catarrh for about 
| six years, and have tried many remedies with- 
| out receiving lasting benefit. It was so bad 
that it kept me clearing my throat all night 
long. I also had a smarting sensation over 
my eyes. I used to take salt and water for 
the purpose of clearing my head, but it did 
not seem to do me any good. Then I was 
obliged to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and com- 
menced to take it about a year ago. Since 
then I have used nearly a dozen bottles, and 
now do not have any smarting over my eyes 
and my catarrhal complaint does not trouble 
me at all.” CHARLES W. GARDNER, 30 
Boardman Street, Salem, Mass. 


H OO D : S Sen 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure liver ills, easy to take, 
easy to operate. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines ob 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each ins a 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Companion. Wanted, by a lady, a position as com- 
panion for a lady or invalid. Good references given. 
Address Box 24, Barrington Center, R. L. 


Companion. A respectable Congregationalist woman 
sixty-one years of age, and occu experienced and 
well recommended, would like a place to care for an in- 
valid for moderate wages. Refer to Myra G. Frenyear, 
Room 1, Berkeley Temple, Boston. 


Boys’ Clubs. 
kinds represented) at Woonsocket, R. I., 
tation general. Program free. Repo 
Manual of Boys’ Clubs (Dec. 1), 20 cents. 

William B. Forbush, Warren, Mass. 


A conference of boys’ clubs (thirt: 

Noy. 19. Invi- 
including a 
ddress, Rev. 


A minister, just returned from a year’s residence in 
Europe, desires employment. Location and size of con- 
gregation indifferent. Excellent testimonials as to char- 
acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities. Churehes desir- 
ing a pastor or supply please address * B,” at this office. 

Wanted. A man and wife who have had some ex- 
perience or are naturally adapted to boarding house 
or hotel work. Must have references as to moral 
character, honesty, and willingness to work. To the right 

arties steady work and good pay will be given. Write 
30x 177, Meriden, N. H. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a 


es = eee 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal? 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: te 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and —s. houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Pricnd and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


JAMES W. perclad ag President. 


Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Treasurer. 


of ministers. 
line. 


was taken. 


UNIQUE. 


You can form no idea of the style and “go” which is 
in the original piece of furniture from which this picture 


It stands 50 inches from the floor, framed 


out in rich Spanish mahogany, with vigorous carving. 
The sides rise to a hight of nearly three feet above 


= the seat, so that the sitter is completely lost to view. 
The seat is three and a half feet long and of generous depth. The back droops 


in 
The covering is a green moire. Itm 
of the mahogany and the bright brass of 


the center to about one-half its hight. 


akes a striking contrast with the Indian red 
the nails. The legs are fully carved with 


massive claw feet. The back, seat and sides are upholstered with the finest curled hair. 


It would be hard to find a more striking piece of furniture. 
_with style, and would be instantly classed as custom-made work. a 


It fairly bristles 


PAINE’ FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


11 November 1897 


a” 


V4" 
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whether or not it can weather the storm. Rey. 
James Rowe, the pastor, still stands at his post, 
and will continue while he can provide for his 
family. 

FALL CREEK.—German. The new parsonage has 
recently been completed at a total cost, including 
lot, barn, cistern and furnace, of $2,350. A recent 
offering of $50 was taken for the Church Building 
Society. 


Superintendent Tompkins has just returned from 
an extended trip through Iowa, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, to look after business interests of the benevo- 
lent societies and of Chicago Seminary. Some long 
drives over the prairies and conferences with busi- 
ness men enabled him to observe the hopeful atti- 
tude of the people, which augurs well for the future. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLISs—Pilgrim. Rev. W. F. Berger is 
-. holding a series of meetings with this vacant church. 
A plan to unite it with a church of another denomi- 
nation has failed. Friends have rallied to its sup 
port and a troublesome floating indebtedness has 
been removed. The portion of the city where it is 
located suffered severely during the financial de- 
pression. This is a large and needy field, but the 
ehurch is gathering renewed courage.——People’s. 
Dr. G. R. Wallace of Chicago preached at the reded- 
ication last Sunday. On Monday evening he lec- 
tured in the same city on Henry Ward Beecher, and 
on Tuesday gave the address before the Congrega- 
tional Club. 


GRASSIE VALLEY.—Rev. E. W. Murray of Cen- 
tral has been preaching in the schoolhouse and a 
Sunday school has been maintained for some time. 
Special services have recently been held and a 
church organized. Tompkin’s Manual was adopted. 
This is a farming community thickly settled, some 
distance from any church, and the field will be 
yoked with Central. Superintendent Curtis spent 
Oct. 31 here, preaching also at Central. 


Nichigan 


DETROIT.—First has planned to hold two weeks’ 
special meetings, beginning Nov. 1, to be conducted 
by the pastor, Rev.-Nehemiah Boynton, D. D.— 
Woodward Avenue. The Business Men’s Club has 
arranged an excellent schedule of topics and speak- 
ers for the next few months. Last week the sub- 
ject was The Relation of the Church to the Working 
Man.——Brewster has made another progressive 
moye iM assuming all the indebtedness on the prop- 
erty, which has hitherto been carried by the Con- 
gregational Union. Mount Hope. The plans 
prepared for the alterations and additions in the 
building have been approved.—Polish. Rev. John 
Lewis, the pastor, has begun holding services on 
the West Side in a’section where there are 15,000 
Poles. 


BANCROFT.—The pastor, Rey. Arthur Metcalf, 
desires to give public notice that he has withdrawn 
a letter of recommendation he had given to a tem- 
perance evangelist representing himself te be Henry 

-Barney of Brooklyn, N. Y. The evangelist, after 
haying been arrested in Lansing and sentenced to 
-15 days in the county jail for drunken and disor- 
derly conduct, told Mr. Metcalf that he had de- 
stroyed the letter. If he has not done so he has no 
right to use it. 


Wisconsin 


SrymMouR.—Last week Rey. C. W. Damon, as- 
_ sisted by the Methodist pastor, debated against the 
leading attorney and a banker of the city the ques- 
tion: Resolved, That the chief mission of the ehurch 
is to fit men better for the present existence. The 
hall could not contain the large number of persons 
who wanted to attend. 


BARABOO.—Evangelist Ostrom, with Mr. Hillis as 
singer, has begun a series of meetings, the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
uniting. 

IRVINGTON, with the aid of the C. C. B. S., is able 
to finish its building at once, and is greatly en- 
couraged. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

IBERIA is supplied by Prof. G. B. Smith, principal 
of the academy. Ten valuable members were re- 
ceived in October by Supt. A. K. Wray. The field 
has been occupied heretofore by Congregationalists, 
Baptists and Methodists. This fall two branches of 
the Christian denomination are erecting church 
buildings in the village of 600 people. The place is 
14 niles from a railroad. The work of the academy 
is most beneficent, furnishing the only means for 
advanced instruction in a large region. 


lowa | 


WESLEY was organized last June with only 10 
members, who began at once to look for a pastor 
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and to plan for a church home. They secured the 
services of Rey. J. D. Mason, and he began work 
Sept. 1. The meeting house has been completed, 
and was dedicated Oct. 31. It occupies a conspicu- 
ous place, and is perhaps the most attractive struc- 
ture in town. It contains two rooms which, thrown 
together, will seat 300 people. The cost, including 
lots, lighting plant, furnace, furniture, @te., was 
$2,400. Of this amount only $900 had been raised 
before dedication. During the day, however, the 
townspeople, much to their own surprise, succeeded 
in subscribing $1,000 which, with $500 expected 
from the C. C. B. S., covers the balance due. 
At the dedicatory services Secretary Douglass 
preached the sermon and offered prayer. The pas- 
tor of the Britt church and two local pastors also 
took part. The dedication was followed by a series 
of special meetings. Accessions at the next com- 
munion will more than double the present member- 
ship. 

Sroux Ciry.—Mayflower. The pastorate of Rev. 
H. L. Preston opens with encouraging prospects. 
He was called after having been several weeks on 
the field and the people are united in his support. 
The edifice has been recently renovated and a new 
carpet, the gift of the ladies, has been put down. 


Continued on page 709. 


New Dinner Sets 


Matchings to Old Sets 


The Thanksgiving dinner set and 
glass ware will soon be in evidence. 

We have recently landed from the best 
potteries of England, France, Germany 
and Canton, as well as the best things 
from our domestic potteries, many new 
shapes and decorations, as well as the 
old standard patterns to match out old 
sets, including all’ grades, from the ordi- 
nary decorated table china to the costly 
services destined to become heirlooms 
to the children and grandchildren. 

In addition to the complete dinner 
sets, costing from the low cost up to the 
costly sets, will be seen in our dinner 
set department single dozens of china 
oyster plates with deep shells, Fish Sets, 
Game Sets, Entrée Sets, Salad Sets, Pud- 
ding Sets and Ice Cream Sets, also sin- 
gle dozens of rich China dessert plates, 
adapted to wedding or complimentary 
gifts, costing from $5.00 up to $300.00 
per dozen. 

Everything in cut glass ware the new- 
est and finest produced, adapted to bridal 
gifts. 

Lamp Department in gallery. Never 
before in the history of fine lamps were 
shapes, decorations and safety founts 
and burners more complete for use and 
ornament; better for eyes than gas or 
electricity, and very ornamental for in- 
terior decoration. More than 180 kinds 
to choose from, costing from $3.00 up to 
$90.00 each. 

Purchasers of sets or matching old 
sets will find extensive lines to choose 
from, and we are not undersold if we 
know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 
120 FRANKLIN. 
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Gilchrist & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


The kind in which 
artistic design is 
found. The kind 


Superb 
Table in which the best 
Linens. ae ae 


They are the Scotchman’s product, 
together with some from Belfast that 
contribute to our collection for a Thanks- 
giving exhibit. 

Special—500 Damask Pattern Cloths, 


bought before the recent advance, will appeal 
to every lady who sees them, as they have © 


is 


been subjected to the “Dew” bleaching 
process : 
2x24 Full Measure Cloths....... $2.50 
2x3 Full Measure Cloths ........ 3.00 


Napkins to Match. 


SSE X 
Flower 


10c 


makes 
House Plants 
thrive and bloom, 
Use once in ten 
days the first month 
and once a month 
thereafter. The 10c. 
package will feed twelve 
plants one year. Full directions in 


every package. «© » + + © 6 « 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


Save the plants by using Essex Flower Food— 
then save the wrappers of the ro cent package. 
For twelve of these wrappers we will mai! a beau- 
tiful study of Jacqueminot Roses, by the celebrated 


artist Paul de Longpre. This picture has no ad- 
vertising. If your dealer does not have the 1o 
cent package send eight 2c stamps to Russia 
Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass., and get full size 
package by return mail. 


THE DAMON 
SAFE AND IRON WORKS CO. 


110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 


SAFES 


Factory: First Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Lost Heritage. 


A SABBATH POEM. 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


HOUSE, 
CHURCH, 
OFFICE and 
BANK 


The October Handbook contains a poem of unusual 
beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. It is by Ellen 
Hamlin Butler, and ought to be widely circulated 
by all friends of the Sabbath. 


I@~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _§9 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Business Outlook 


Since my last article a somewhat startling 


change has come over the business situation, | 
particularly the speculative portion of it. The | 
elections and the belligerent tone of Spanish 


news served Wall Street traders with suffi- 
cient excuse to hammer values, and hammer 
them they did. Of course the election in New 
York was a disappointment, but, taking the 
country as a whole, we do not think the gold 
standard cause has lost in strength. 


* Jack Frost’? has driven ‘“ Yellow Jack”? | 


from the South, and, with the raising of the 


quarantine embargoes at nearly all the South- | 
ern points, traffic is being resumed on a nor- | 
mal scale, and an increasing demand for mer- | 


chandise in that section is noted. Rains in 


the central Western and Western States have | 


stimulated business in those sections, and 


Eastern manufacturers report a steady de- | 


mand for goods from the West. 

Commodity values have worked a shade 
lower, bessemer pig and Southern iron and 
steel billets being included in the list. Ex- 
ports of wheat and corn continue heavy, and 
cotton exports are increasing. Railroad earn- 
ings are maintaining previous gains, and these 
large increases constitute one of the very 
bright spots in the situation. The bluest spot 
in the country is Wall Street, and the coming 
of Congress is awaited with anxiety by the 
traders. Business men are hopeful for the 
future. : 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


———$$______________-,— 

HOLBROOK—WILCOX—In Wayne, O., at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Oct. 27, by Rev. L. P. Hodgman, 
Rey. Fred. ©. Holbrook of the Lakewood Congrega- 
tional Church, Cleveland, and Carrie E. Wilcox. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


BARTEAU—IJn Lake Charles, La., Rey. Sidney Havens 
Barteau, aged 75 yrs., 6 mos., an able, earnest and suc- 
oueral pastor, evangelist and superintendent of mis- 
sions. 


RICHARDSON—In Amelia Bluff, Fernandina, Fla., 
Oct. 28, Mrs. Abbie D. Richardson, aged 77 yrs., 3 
mos., 22 dys. She united with the church in Frank- 


lin, Mass., about sixty years ago, and her daily life has 
testified to the sincerity of her vows. 


REV. WILLIAM COWPER FOSTER 


Rev. William Cowper Foster died at Middletown, Ct., 
Oct. 31, aged eighty-two. He was born in Hanover 
N. H., July 8, 1815. His parents were Richard and 
Irene Foster. He was the second of eleven children, 
ten of them sons. Two of these children died in in- 
fancy. Of the remaining nine, seven were graduated 
from Dartmouth College, while the only daughter re- 
ceived a liberal education. The mother, Mrs. Irene 
Foster, practically read through the library of Dart- 
mouth College while her sons were receiving an educa- 
tion. Of the seven sons at Dartmouth six became min- 
isters and one a lawyer. 

William C. Foster was graduated from Dartmouth in 
1841 and from Union Theological Seminary in 1844. 
After supplying at Exeter, N. H., and Westboro, Mass., 
he was ordained pastor of the church in Cuyahoga Falls, 
0., Oct. 13, 1847. His subsequent pastorates were 
Shawmut Church, Boston, Mass., from 1849 to 1852; 
Central Church, Lawrence, Mass., from 1852 to 1857; 
Becket, Mass., from 1860 to 1863. From 1863 to 1869 
he was evangelist of Hampden County, Mass. In 1857 
and 1858 he supplied a pulpit in Chicago, and from 1869 
to 1872 he preached at Percival, Io. e married as his 
first wife Mary Ann Elliott of Middletown, Ct., and 
after her death her sister, Almira Gillett Elliott. 

In the course of his ministry he labored in more than 
thirty revivals, in which more than a thousand persons 
found Christ. He preached with peculiar searching 
power, having rare success in bringing men to a convic- 
tion of sin. In his evangelistic work he followed up his 
preaching with house to house visitation, in which his 
conversations and prayers won numbers to Christ. His 
labors in this work were so intense that finally his health 
gave way. He became nearly blind, and for twenty-five 
years he lived in retirement at Middletown, Ct. 

Mr. Foster leaves behind him a widow andseven chil- 
dren, four daughters and three sons. Only two of his 
brothers survive him—Rey. Davis Foster, D.D., of 
Winchendon, Mass., and Rey. Richard Baxter Foster, 
D. D., of Kingfisher, Okl. 


Kakas Bros., formerly of E. Kakas & Sons, have 
opened a new fur store at 34 and 36 Bedford Street. 
Their stock is new and the prices right. 

WASHINGTON Excursions.—Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted nine-day tour leaves Tuesday, 
Noy. 16. Three and one-half days in Washington 
at Riggs House (including trip to Mount Vernon), 
one day at Old Point Comfort, four hours at Phila- 
delphia and a day in New York at the Broadway 
Central Hotel, with privilege of longer stay if de- 
sired. Thirty dollars covers every expense. Christ- 
mas holiday tour, Dee. 28, to Washington, Mount 
Vernon, Philadelphia and: New York Nine days, 
$27. Tours to Washington, Florida and California 
in January, February, March, April and May, Send 
for illustrated itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A 
211 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAS THE h 
STRENGTH OF 


\ 


Assets Liabilities Income 
$19,541,827 $15,507,711 $14,158,445 
Send for 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - - - $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TKAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See 
JOHN GAULT,gManager Foreign Dep. 


DIRECTORS, 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S.{|Bowdoin, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, F 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G, Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C, Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH, 
383 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILLE JACKSON, EsqQ., SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, loans on collat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ities, and offers its serviees as correspondent and 
financial agent to corporations, bankers and mer- 
chants. 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
MESSRS. FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, ESQ., CHAIRMAN, 
DONALD C, HALDEMAN, ESQ. 


AU AICIEAL WARRANTS: 
White for details. Robt. E. Btrekorn & Co, 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


- 


8% 


information. 


A TRIUMPH OF ..esssceus 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 the 
Largest Increase in Income of Any Life 
Insurance Company in the United States 


Insurance in Claims Paid, 
force over 


$320,000,000 $28,000,000 


Surplus 


$4,034,116 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Financial 


Municipal Bonds 


For Investors, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safe when carefully selected as Government 
bonds. 

We offer such bonds in. denominations of $500 
and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 
cent. per annum. i 

Descriptive list and fu'l information furnished 
on application, Correspondence invited. 


A, C, FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
108-110 La Salle Street, 


Chicago. 


You should be interested 


in the new 


DOLLAR CHECKS 


of the Cheque Bank, because they sup- 
ply a need that you haye felt. ued 
singly or in Books; drawn for any 
amount and signed by owner; his own 
check, yet a certified obligation of the 
Bank that will be good everywhere on 
the Continent, 

Sold without charge at present. The 
same system as the celebrated 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


which are drawn in Sterling only, negoti- 
able all over the world, 


Send for circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ltd. 


40-42 Wall Street. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Manager. 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 In- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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Ladies’ Stylish 
Trimmed Hats 


At Special Low Prices 


Black Velvet Hats, large and medium 
shapes, stylishly trimmed in Alsatian and 
Side Effects, with Wings, Fancy Feathers 
and Ornaments— 


5.00 +» 6.00 


The best values in Trimmed Millinery 
that have been offered this Fall. 


Black Ostrich Collarettes 


At these very reasonable prices— 


2.25, 2.98, 3.98, 4.75 


A rare assortment of Black Ostrich Tips, 
Plumes and Fancy Feathers! 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO. 


Millinery, Cloaks and Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


IF YOV WEAR | 


Box Calf 


SHOES WHICH HAVE THIS KEY 
RING. CHECK ATTACHED. 


All others are Imitations 


VWOV Ve VSsvseses esp 


NEW FUR STORE: 


Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 


STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 
a “ ewer ere. $5.00 to $15.00 | 
Collarettes . 7.00 to 100.00 
Capes. . ¢ 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves » 5.00 to 12.00 
Hoods. . - 7.00 to 25.00 
Muffs . 2.00 to 75.00 
Sacques . . + 40.00 to 250.00 
Scarts and Ties 2.00 to 50.00 
Trimmings -25 to 8.00 
a ee ae 1.50 to 3.50 
Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Fur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 


sented, and we invite comparison in 
quality, style and price. 


~~ corte eeeerevreeceveuer 
SOO OGOHBGHB8BSS8SBSSVOBESG 


| feels deeply the need of a house of worship, and a 


| married. 


| work Jan. 1. | 
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GREEN ISLAND.—As the fruits of a gracious re- 
vival here 21 members have been added, and about 
10 more will come in later. 


Minnesota 


Winona.—Virst rejoices that Rey. L. L. West, 
D.D., who has been pastor here for eight years, has 
declined the call of Plymouth Church, San Fran- 
cisco. No clergyman has a stronger hold on this 
city. One of the few ministerial associations of the 
West has held quarterly meetings in his study for 
several years, and the sessions have been so inter- 
esting that nearly all the pastors within 50 miles of 
Winona have become regular attendants. 


PRINCETON.—Rey. J. H. Morley, supplying here 
Oct. 24, asked for subscriptions to pay a debt of 
$500, which had accumulated on the running ex- 
penses and the building of the parsonage. Nearly 
$600 were contributed. This churcha few years ago 
consisted of but one man and a dozen women. It 
now numbers 70 members, only two or three of 


whom were originally Congregationalists. Rev. 
C. D, Moore has done excellent work. 
OWATONNA.—Rey. J. H. Chandler has _ been 


preaching a series of sermons on Helps for the 
Home Makers, the first being entitled What a Girl 
Can Do. These services were held under the au- 
spices of the Ladies’ Aid Society, who, through 
committees on reception, invitation and music, take 
charge of the arrangements. 


GRANITE FALLS.—Interest has developed under 
the labors of Evangelist C. B. Fellows, and a pastor 
will soon be secured, who will also preach at Bel- 
view, where a new house of worship has just been 
completed. 

BIwABIK.—Chureh work is prospering, congrega- 
tions have increased and new interest has devel- 
oped, though nearly all the mines have closed. 


Kansas 


NICKERSON lost heavily in membership by the re- 
cent removal of the Santa Fé Railway shops to 
Newton, yet it keeps on bravely with its work, 

Strong City is active and spiritually influential in 
the community, though obliged for financial reasons 
to do without a pastor temporarily.— Linwood has 
recently repaired and greatly improved its church 
building at a cost of $400.—Salina, though pastor- 
less, is gradually improving its financial condition 
and is working unitedly and progressively. 


Nebraska 


BLADEN.—Rev. A. 8. Heathcote, in beginning his 
pastorate with this church and Campbell, finds a 
warm reception. The parsonage will soon be va- 
cated, and he will live at Bladen instead of at Up- 
land, as heretofore announced. As Upland does 
not unite with the other two churches in the call, 
Bladen and Campbell will increase their amount of 
support in view of having more service. 

Fort CALHOUN.—Rev. S. A. Parker closed his 
work here Oct. 31. On the previous evening a 
pleasant reception was given the pastor and wife, 
and the regard of the people was shown by the pres- 
entation of some articles of household utility and a 
purse of money. Mr. Parker’s two years of labor 
have been greatly blessed throughout the com- 
munity. 

WeEsrcorr, which has been worshiping for sev- 
eral years in a hall used for promiscuous purposes, 


promising effort is in progress. A generous sub- 
scription has been raised and application made to 
the C. C. B. S. for aid. 


North Dakota 


DAWSON AND TAPPAN.—Mr. M. D. Reid, who was 
ordained Oct. 28, has been supplying churches in 
the State for the last two years, and has already 
done good work at these points. The buildings 
have been repaired, the members strengthened and 
attendance has increased. Mr. Reid was recently 


Abercrombie, left vacant by the resignation of 
Rey. W. A. Wilkinson, will be unsupplied for the 
present.—Crary, which, led by Supt. J. L. Maile, | 
has just raised $300 to pay its debts, presents a 
growing and inviting field for a new pastor.—Rev. 
Stephen Williams, after more than two years of 
efficient service at Forman, expects to close his 


(For Weekly Register see page 710.) 
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A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 


(24 et. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


The Small 
Congregation Question 


has been solved in many churches by use of the 
Stereopticon. This wonderful instrument brings home 
the beauty and truth of Bible 
stories more strongly than the un- 
aided voice can. Sunday even- 
ings are by it made more attract- 
ive and instructive. We have 
thousands of slides on_ biblical 
subjects, lives of the saints, 
hymns, etc, 

The Stereopticon can easily be made to pay for 
itself, Our catalogue of all things stereoptic, 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New Yorks 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


_BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bromfleld St. CHIcaGo: 69 
Washington St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th Sih 
MINNEAPOLIS : 22 Wasnington Ave. So. 


AN 


TE STELLA MUSIC BOX | 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your fa- 
vorite melodies by means of interchange- 
able metallic tune sheets without pins or 
projections, never gets out of tune and is 
always ready to play. Hymns, Songs, and 
Operatic selections beautifully rendered. 
DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX 
BEFORE HEARINC A STELLA. 


Price, $75.00 and $100.00. Tunes, 22 x5, 60 cts. 


Write for catalogue JACOT & SON, 
and list of tunes. 89 Union Sq., New York, 


= ea — = 


AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 


an Camp’s Boston 


Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 


A convenient and satisfying meal—open the can 
and it’s ready to eat. A delightful provision for hasty 
luncheons. Accept no imitation. Booklet free, Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 


VAN CANIP PACKINC CO., 
324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Inde 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese— 
a toothsome product. 


The Creat LIGHT 


CHURCH 


AMERICAN lamps are now being exported to | 
Europe since the safety founts and burners of 
American invention have proved their superiority. | 
Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton have many designs | 
which are especially of their origin, and their ex- 
hibit is one which interests connoisseurs, as their 
trade in this branch has a wide field. 


FRINK’S for electric, gas or 


il, give the most 
PATENTTD caneetal 8 
» softest, 
REFLECTORS Eee peat and beat 
light known for churches, halls and 
ublic buildings. Send size of room. 
ook of Jight and estimate free. 
ment be deceived by cheap imita- 
a tions. 


I. P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 


Established 1857. 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger Undershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“‘ Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Underwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Main Retail! Store: Branches: 


16 WEST 23D ST., 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 175th St | 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE Tre ORIENT 
ana PALESTINE “S*konwes*" 


PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
TouRS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—#480 
to 8875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALEs- 
TINE, TURKEY, etc. 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired | 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


Holy Land and Egypt 


Our first party this season leaves New York on Janu- 
ary 4th, by Hamburg American Express Steamship | 
“NORMANNIA” to Alexandria direct, extension Nile 
Tour to First Cataract; first-class throughout. 


ALL EXPENSES § 5 50 = a es | 


INCLUDED 


Later departures February 12th, March 5th. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR, February 12th, ac- | 
companied by Russell H. Conwell, the famous pastor of 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
or 332 Washington Street, Boston. 


St. Denis 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the pecullar excellence of its culsine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 
Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


Broadway 
& 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


home 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS 52 


& PEAL 
in the Worl | 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, | 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


E.W, Vandaren rch Bells & Chimes, 


Bow nate Church Bells & Chimes, 


er and Tin 
Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bellis. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 


BELLS © 


iteel Alloy Church & School Bells. -Send for 
talogue. The ©. 8, BELL CO., Hilisbore, O 


_ pHURCH 


KNOWLES, Matthew, recently of Cheboygan, Mich., to 


| MULNIX, Andrew H., 


, ADADOURIAN, 


| GREY, Fred., o. es Kan., Oct. 26. 


MENZI, Ernest U., 0. Bowdle, S. D. 


| ANDREWS, Chas. E., Deering Free Ch. and S. Portland, 


| PARKER, Stanton A. (Presb.), Fort Calhoun, Neb. on 


i: } 
| GRASSIE VALLEY, Valley City P. O., Ind., 31 Oct., 16 / 


| AYER, Dr. Franklin D., and family 


BUTLER, Jas. E., has received a gift of money and pro- | 


-once, 
' 


ARPETS 
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Calls 


BEACH, Sam’l J., Cedar Falls, Io., accepts call to Clar- | 
ion. | 

| 

: 


11 November 1897 


BLAIR, David G., recently of Ransom, Mich., to Bron- 
son and Bethel. Accepts. 

BRIGHT, D. Franklin, Trenton, Neb., 
Accepts. 

BROWN, Jas. M., recently of 
Kirkland, Wn. Accepts. 

BRUNDAGE, Birchard F., Ross Memorial Ch., Port 
Huron, Mich., accepts call to Oxford and Oakwood. 

CHANN, Clay D., Hartford, Ct., to Temple, N. H. 
cepts, and has begun work. 

COLFELT, Lawrence M., formerly of Philadelphia, re- 
calls acceptance of the call of North Ave. Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on account of the increasing infirmity 
of his moth 

DANFORTH, Jas. R., Jr., Mystic, Ct., to St. Albans, Vt., 

: ee . fetes ete to begin work Dec. 1. m 
JIANFORTH, Wm.sE., Presb. Ch., Marengo, +) ac- : 
cepts call to Washington Park Ch., Chicago. 786 Waele Street, 

FAY, Walcott, formerly of Westboro, Mass., accepts Boston, Mass. 
call to Nantucket for a year. ‘ an 

HARDCASTLE, Wim., Union Ch., Minneapolis, to Open 
Door Ch., same city. 

HERBERT, Jos., to remain a second year at Royalton, 
Wis. Accepts. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis. 


to Lyons, Col. 


Wheatland, Wyo., to 


For fifty-eight years made on honor — 
sold on merit. 

Factory and warerooms combined. 
Result — reasonable prices. We invite 
correspondence. Send for our hand- 
some illustrated catalogue. 


Ac- 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO. 


| 


Durand. Accepts. 
MOORE, Chas. A., Kewanee, Ill., to Ravenswood, 


Chicago. 

Portland, Me., to Hyannis and 

W. Yarmouth, Mass. Accepts. 

PALMER, Oscar A., Tabor, Io., to Pilgrim Ch., Spring- 
field, Mo. Has begun work. 

PEASE, Clarence H., New Haven, Ct., to 8. Killingly. 

PRATT, W.A,, lately of Denver, Col., to Jamestown, 

RICKETTS, Chas. H., formerly of Somers, Ct., to Green- 
ville Ch., Norwich. 

V OORHEES, J. Spencer, to Kent, Ct., for six months. 

WATT, Thos. E., recently of First and Bethel Chs., 
Alva, Okl., to Plymouth Ch., Enid. Accepts. 

WEST, Lester L., First Ch., Winona, Minn., declines 
call to Plymouth Ch., San Francisco. 

Mt Eugene F., Dwight, 1l., to Danvers. 
cepts. 


Congregationalists 


of discriminating tastes 
prefer SOZODONT to any 


Ac- 


Ordinations and Installations 


Haig, o. Manomet Ch., Plymouth, 

Mass., Noy. 3. Sermon, Rey. E. W. Shurtleff; other 
lea Rev. Messrs. ©. G. Hill, Joshua Coit, H. H. 

‘french, Zenas Crowell. 

DRAKE, Frank E., o. and i. Pigeon Cove, Mass., Oct. 26. 
Sermon, Rey. R. A. McFadden; other parts, Rev. 
eg ee. Sloan, Israel Ainsworth, Temple Cutler, 
Y. H. Reed. 


other dentifrice. It is the 
foremost article of its time 
and kind. 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New YORK. 


Sermon, Rey. 

W. L. Sutherland; other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. P. 
Broad, D. H. Platt, L. C. Markham, W. R. Clark. 

HATCH, Fred’k A., i. First Ch., Dallas, Tex., Oct. 29. 
Sermon, Rey. Luthet Rees; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
F. E. Hall, J. S. Murphy, W. I. Carroll. 

LIND, 8S. J., 0. and 7. Swedish Ch., St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 
4, Sermon, Dr. D. M. Fisk; other parts Rev. J. P. 
O’Brien, Drs. Michael Burnham and C. S. Sargent. 

MCCOWAN, Hervey S., o. and 7. People’s Tabernacle, 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 2. Parts by Dr. H. P. DeForest 
and Rey. Messrs. Anton Huelster, John Pogson, S. F. 
Blomfield. 

MACFARLAND, Chas. S.,o0. Bethany, Ct. Sermon, Prof. 
L, 0. Brastow, D. D.; other pees Profs. E, L. Curtis, = 
D.D., G. B. Stevens, D. D., Rey. Messrs. J. C. Wilson, - 
S. Py Marvin, B. M. Wright, F. H. Lynch. 

o Sermon, Rey. Lau- 
riston Reynolds; other parts Supt. W. H. Thrall, Rey. 
rs. Frank Mitchell, H. 2. W illiams, H. W. Webb. 

STETSON, Reuben K.,, rec. p. Wyanet, Il., Oct. 21. Ser- 

mon, Rey. H. M. Richardson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
D. W. Wise, Wm. Anderson, D. J. Torrens, B. F. 
Cokely, C, L. French. 

WEST, R. Bruce, o. Bridgewater, Vt., Nov. 2. Sermon, 
Rey. ©, H. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. 
Phillips, D. D., W. H. Mousley, Wm. Hazen. 


Resignations 


Redding, Baird & Co. 
Leaded and Colored Glass 
CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 


Me. 

BOWMAN, John E., Goshen, Mass., withdraws resigna- 
tion for the present at request of church and parish. 
BREHM, Wm. E., Osborne and Downs, Kan., to become 

paso of the English Lutheran Ch., Lawrence. | 
BUTLER, John H., Somerset, Mich. | eee ee 
Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 


WISE, Wm. C., Chelan, Wn. Aug. 97 (on new principle—“Man- 


Dismissions tels’ superceded). Indestructible. 
JAMES, D. Melancthon, Second Ch., Fair Haven, Ct., pte aeeprees Scale — 
LUTHER Martin L., Ivanhoe Park Ch., Kansas City joes! ee " 
“Mo., Oct. 22. 5 % + wRORE LaGrange, Ill. 


Churches Organized name this paper. 


BOSSBURG, Wh., 19 Oct., eight members. +*r 


In writing Morey 


= 
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SERVICES # & 
New (4th) Series 


To be published bi-monthly. 


members. 
Miscellaneous 


of Concord, N. H., 
are to spend the winter in Philadelphia. 


visions from fete eople in Shiloh, Mich. 

PRATT, Dwight M., who has just closed his pastorate 
at Williston Ch., Portland, Me., expects to remove to 
Auburndale. 

THOMAS, Lewis J., and his wife, were given a farewell 
reception by the Sixth St. Ch., Auburn, Me., before 

leaving for their new field in Peabody, Mass. 

TUPPER, John §., recently resigned at Wallingford, | 
Vt., has removed his residence to Swanton. 


No. 34 (now ready) 


Forefathers’ Day 
For Accessions to the Churches see page 711. | By Mrs. M. C. TALCOTT 


——————————————— No. 35 (in preparation) 


shad ner tocar uaa iin 3 Christmas 

alants or sr local applications. Catarrh is 
inhalants o1 othe r local applications. | rh is | By Rev. L. H. THAYER 
a constitutional disease and can be successfully 
treated only by means of a constitutional remedy | Also 33 other Services, now ready. 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly purifies | The Congregationalist Services are issued at regu- 
the blood and removes the scrofulous taints which | /ar rigage cmed = Meyer ean _ egy * ee 
mause catarr . pres " ast] ialc | W88ue. Subseription price (not less than G services in 
cause catarrh. The great number of testimonials 1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes late 
from those who have been cured of catarrh by | set of the first three series (33 services), which willibe 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the unequaled power of | mailed at once. 


this medicine to conquer this disease, If troubled | Address—SERVICES, 
with catarrh give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial at THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


atMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS aD UPHOLSTERY, “wa 
PRICES. 658 Sée.(Soviston sv: BOSTON. 


11 November 1897 


Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Eagle Rock, 2 4 Appleton, = 3 
ioe eles, ge —~ 1% oorhead, 4749) 
aklan rs SRT 
Pescadero = MISSOURI 
San Francisco, Beth- Ear enee — 8 
any, 4 6 Iberia, — 10 
Cooper, 2 3 NEBRASKA 
Santa Ana, Cin86 ¥ > 
Sierraville, 3 3 De Witt, 2 4 
has Eustis, — 10 
CONNECTICUT Nebraska City, — 7 
Hebron, acd NEW YORK 
pombe _ 5 5 New York, Pilgrim, 3 12 
ILLINOIS Sidney, 1 6 
Seal Sedgwick Syracuse, Good Will,— 3 
4 5 HOM 
ES University, a7, La, ei age so 
Warren Ave. 3 14 Camp Russell, — 15 
Dwight, ¥ 17 25 Centerview, 85 85 
Onarga, age 23 otiield, ae 
IOWA Jonesville Sy 
Dickens PD hae Bay, Set es 
Fulton, Mizpah, 24 24 OREGON 
Hiteman 14 14 Hillside, 15 15 
Iowa Falls, — 5 Klamath Falls, 15 15 
Ogden — 5 Lovella, 15 15 
Sioux ‘Rapids, — 6 Portland, First, Sit 
KANSAS Ruby, 11 11 
Newton, yee Smyrna, wf sot) 
Wichita, Fairmount, — 9 ak ele H DAKOTA 
oin — 86 
Freedom oe 5 5 Byes, rae 
o > r 
Lyman, qd ree ee VERMONT ‘ 
A alifax 
Hepeacn se TTs St. Johnsbury, North,6 15 
Boston, Highland, 2 4 A = 
Second, Dorchester,3 9 WASHINGTON 
Shawmut, 1 9 Bossburg, — 8 
Union, 3 5 Spokane, Westmin- 
Brockton, lag a ‘ — 6 ster, — 12 
amobrid ge yoo r SERRE 
‘Memorial, ’ 4 9 OTHER CHURCHES 
Onelsea, First, 3 4 Burton, 0. 4 
nn, First 5 9 Grassie Valley, Ind., 12 16 
Winthrop Union, — 10 Longmont, Col., LL 3 
Wrentham, 19 21 Bialne: Pe eas — 6 
MICHIGAN HE MASON) SEE Nae 
Snyder 5 
Ludington, 25 25 W. Palm Beach, Fla., 4 13 
Middleville, 5 5 Churches with less 
Owosso, — il than three, 25 60 
Conf., 402; Tot., 769. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,901; Tot., 22,202. 
POTENT, curative; pains, aches, injuries. Pond’s 


Extract. Sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 

“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.’’—So a few doses 
of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, taken when 
there is noticed the first symptoms of throat sore- 
ness, or a cough, will save pain, illness, loss of time, 
and even life itself. It cures in every instance. 
Sold everywhere. 


INDUSTRIAL ART.—If any of our readers are in- 


terested in design and want to see how much shape 


can be made to contribute to the attractiveness of a 
piece of furniture, let him glance at another column 
and criticise the lines of a talldivan on exhibition 
this week at the Paine furniture warerooms. It 
will be an instructive study to any one interested 
in the progress of art in industry. Furniture grows 
every day more and more artistic, while it seems to 
steadily drop lower in price. 


“ARE YOU IN THE DARK?’’—So many people are 
in the dark on the subject of proper outdoor light- 
ing. In large cities the municipality takes care of 
this matter, but in suburban and country homes it 
becomes a matter of individual investigation and 
eare. Gas and electricity are good, but frequently 
not to be had and always expensive even when at 
hand. We have been running the advertising of 
the Steam Gauge & Lantern Co. for some time, and 
feel sure that their catalogue of lamps for use in 
lighting the veranda, porch, street, barn; also their 
list of carriage and other lamps, will be of interst to 
our readers. It may be obtained by addressing the 
Steam Gauge & Lantern Co., at Syracuse, N. Y. 


ToURS TO WASHINGTON, $25.—On Dec. 2 the 
first of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
personally conducted tours to Washington will leave 
Boston. A stop will be made in Philadelphia on 
the going trip. In Washington tickets include a 
_ complete tour of the capital under personal escort, 


and four and three-fourths days’ board at the best’ 


hotels in the city. This is a golden opportunity to 
visit thé national capital, as Congress will convene 
during the stay of the party. Six additional tours 
to Washington will be run during the winter and 
early spring. Four tours to Old Point Comfort and 
Washington will also be run. Rate $28. In addi- 
tion to the tourist agent a chaperon, whose special 
care is unescorted ladies, will accompany each 
tour. For itineraries, ete., apply to D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, or 
address George W. Boyd, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Tuts tells where health may be found, and that 
is more important than making money. If your 
blood is impure, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the Inedicine for 
you. It cures scrofula, salt rheum, rheumatism, catarrh 
-and all other diseases originating in or promoted by im- 
pure blood and low state of the system. 


HOopD’s PILLS are easy to take, easy to operate. Cure 
ndigestion, headache. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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The Perfection of Toilet Soap 


Has a Luxuriant, Soothing Lather. 
; Delightful in Use. 


Has a Rich, Delicate Perfume. 
Leaves the Skin Soft and Smooth. 


JERSEY CREAM SOAP can be used with per- 
fect assurance by those whose skins are so tender 
as to be easily irritated by ordinary soaps. 


Absolutely Pure. 


It is made with the same care that has made 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS the Standard of 
the World. 


Ask Your ree ost For ft. 


For a limited time eee with with 


every dozen cakes wiil be care- 
fully packed a BEAUTIFUL 
TRANSPARENT WINDOW 
THERMOMETER... 
Soap and Thermometer sent,  geeeaal 
to any Express Office in the U. Ss s2-c0 


Sample Cake mailed for . . 3 : 
Full-Sized Cake Give. le. we BES 


Address DEPARTMENT G, 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers for over 50 Years of 
Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 
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Make Cooking 
Easy! 


Don't try to 
keep house without a 


SEE an This Oven Thermometer 
y Y ore : . rand ees 7 is 9 
Vs sho” fader ne ON is the ‘Greatest Help 


BL Ero 


to modern cooking 


ever invented. 


Glenwood’ RANGES. 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 


OB—O----- - S 


oO 


DOOD 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH, 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Effectual 
Cure for It. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable. 
The usual symptoms are a full or bloat- 
ing sensation after eating, accompanied 
sometimes with sour or watery risings, a 
formation of gases, causing pressure on 
the heart and lungs and difficult breath- 
ing; headaches, fickle appetite, nervous- 
ness and a general played out, languid 
feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue; and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thoroughly 
digested before it has time to ferment and 
irritate the delicate mucous surfaces of 
the stomach. To secure a prompt and 
healthy digestion is the one necessary 
thing to do, and when normal digestion 
is secured the catarrhal condition will 
have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlanson the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each 
meal a tablet, composed of Diastase, Asep- 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and 
fruit acids. These tablets can now be 
found at all drug stores under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and, not 
being a patent medicine, can be used with 
perfect safety and assurance that health 
appetite and thorough digestion will fol- 
low their regular use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a local 
condition resulting from a neglected cold 
in the head, whereby the lining membrane 
of the nose becomes inflamed and the 
poisonous discharge therefrom passing 
backward into the throat reaches the 
stomach, thus producing catarrh of the 
stomach. Medical authorities prescribed 
for me for three years for catarrh of 
stomach without cure, but today I am 
the happiest of men after using only one 
box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I can- 
not find appropriate words to express my 
good feeling. I have found flesh, appetite 
and sound rest from their use. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, bilious- 
ness, sour stomach, heartburn and bloat- 
ing after meals. 

Send for little book, mailed free, on 
stomach troubles, by addressing Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be 
found at all drug stores. 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sye- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
to the old and crude methgds. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled -when 

manufactured. The Oil is free from any 

disagreeable taste or odor and causes ne 

eructation. 

fiat, oval bottles only, dated. Seo that our name appeats 
tes a* agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free, 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic metheds of plying. 
It was first published as an 


The 

** Harris ” 

Method of 
Giving 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston. 


article in The Congregation-. 


alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
82.50; 35 copies, 21.00. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meetin 


CONGREGATIONAL 


« OQ 


HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. ° 


The leader, Mrs. C. H. Daniels, gave a prof- 
itable résumé of the two devotional services 
of Wednesday and Thursday mornings at 
New London. She urged a cultivation of the 
sense of God’s presence and the taking time 
for meditation and prayer. Other speakers 
dwelt upon the same thought, and Mrs. 
Thompson spoke. especially of the compensa- 


tions which Christ gives to those who make | 


sacrifices for him. Miss Child contrasted the 
wonderful privilege of the New London meet- 
ing, with its unity of thought, purpose and 
sympathy, with the deprivation endured by 
our missionaries in the absence of such up- 
lifting communion; though she was sure they 
found rich blessings in other ways. 

Miss Morrill of North China spoke emphat- 
ically of the missionaries’ compensations in 
the beautiful thoughts and inspirations that 
come to them. The Bible never meant so 
much to her as when she read it in Chinese, 
and she gained much help from the sweet, 
literal way in which her Bible women inter- 
preted the words of Seripture. Mrs. Schnei- 
der also spoke of the isolation felt by new 
missionaries as richly offset by their closer 
communion with Christ. Many brief and ear- 
nest prayers rounded out the hour. 


Dr. Burton’s Sense of Christ’s 
Redemptive Work 


I feel intensely that I am of the number 
of those sick, and I know that Christ 
came to heal and save me as well as the 
rest, and I ought to be able to say boldly, 
“Tamsaved”’; but whether through some 
physical dejection or not, I cannot say, 
the truth is I have not the boldness in the 
matter which I should like. I hope you 
are all having more than I. I long to 
stand in my old place and rehearse to you 
once more the old wonderful tidings of 
redemption through Christ;’ There is a 
fountain filled with blood, drawn from 
Emmanuel’s veins; and sinners plunged 
beneath that flood do lose all their guilty 
stains, whatever may be true of me per- 
sonally. And it seems to me that if I 
ever get back to you in any sort of health, 
I shall cry aloud and spare not on that 
one point, forsaking everything else for 
that, and giving you no peace till you all 
come into the fullness of that idea and 
fact. And if through any evil luck I 
should never see you any more, I want 
that to stand for my final testimony unto 

ou. 

j It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 


| acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 


the world to save sinners. I have myself 
seen it and know it, and there is nothing 
on this earth of any interest at all beside 
of that. That has come to me more and 
more as I have traveled, and I start into 
Italy tomorrow to look upon her scenery 
and walk through her galleries of art 


' more to see if I cannot somewhere find 


some picture, painted by the hand of some 
immortal master, which shall fulfill all 
my yearning and tearful feeling touching 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world”’ than for anything 
else. If I could anywhere find his face 
set forth in its whole mingled majesty 
and tenderness, so that that which I feel 
I could also see, I should wish to abide by 
it forever, and never go back to my coun- 
try any more.—I’rom a letter to his people 
written when abroad. 


The message of God to men is simple. We 


are not to preach polities, but the spirit | 
that shall make politics a spiritual science. | 


What shall we do to win men? Shorten or 
hide the creed ? 
faith. 
pers? The real hunger of mankind is not for 


the visible.—Dr. C. M. Lamson. 


A CouGH, cold, or sore throat requires immediate 
attention. ‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” will in- 
variably give relief. 


] 


| 
But men do not respect weak 
Do more to amuse men, give more sup- | 


- 
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- WONDERFUL 
REMEDY, 


Dr. Warren’s — 
Wild Cherry 


Sarsaparilla 
Troches 


Rev. N. F. Tilden, Lebanon, N. H.: 
“ Afforded great and immediate relief.” 

Rey. A. Sargent, Wilmot Flat, N. H.: 
“T am pleased with them.”’ 

Rev. James P. Stone, Dalton, N. H.: 
“T think them excellent.” 

Rey. A. H. Hanscom, Georgetown, Me.: 
“Have given me more relief than any 
other and all things I have tried.” 

Rev. John Bragdon, Haverhill, Mass.: 
“‘Gave immediate relief.” 

Rey. Walter Rice, Brandon, Vt.: “They 
endured the test well.” 

Rev. W. U. Carr, Barnstead, N. H.: “I 
could not do without them.” 

Rev. Edwin R. Hodgman, Westford. 
Mass.: “I have used them with good 
effect.” 

Rev. T. J. Watt, Litchfield, Ct.: “An 
unbeliever convinced.” 

Rev. R. H. Howard, Saxonville, Mass. : 
“The Sabbath after using your troches I 
spoke with more freedom than for a long 
time.” 

Rev. Jairus Ordway, Salem, Ct.: “I 
tried my best cough medicine and coughed 
on. Then I tried your Wild Cherry and 
Sarsaparilla Troches, which have brought 
relief and sleep.” 

Rev. E. H. Prescott, New Hampton, 
N. H.: “Used them for catarrhal affec- 
tions with good results.”’ 

Rev. George E. Forbes, East Calais, 
Vt.: ‘Find them extremely beneficial in 
allaying the irritation of the throat and 
air tubes, and as a tonic.” 

Rev. C. W. Bradley, Sacecarappa, Me.: 
“They will be a standard remedy for 
hoarseness with me hereafter.” 

Rev. A. C. Dennison, Middlefield, Ct.: 
“They work admirably, giving depth and 
clearness of voice.” 

Rev. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass. : 
“They certainly contain a potency that 
is marvelous.” . 

Rey. W. Stackpole, Plymouth, Me.: “I 
have found them superior to anything I 
ever used for the throat and lungs.” 


DR. WARREN’S WILD CHERRY 
AND SARSAPARILLA TROCHES are 
for sale by druggists generally. Box sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the pro- 
prietors. 


American Medicine Co., Manchester, 


a UEUMATISM 
HEY Gor 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by leadin, on ee ore 
out Europe in treatin the OST COMPLI- 
CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC OASES. 
Pamphlet with full information, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


| IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
lease mention that the advertisement was seen in 
he Congregationalist. 
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International Arbitration 
A MESSAGE FROM ENGLAND 


Following is the text of the letter to the 
Churches of Christ in the United States from 
the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches: 

Dear Brethren: In March, 1896, we sent 
you a letter, inviting you to join us in the 
earnest and continual endeavor to induce the 
two peoples, among whom you and we have 
been set as witnesses for the gospel of our 
common Lord, to adopt the principle of arbi- 
tration in all cases of difficulty which might 
arise between them. We have many assur- 
ances that our communication was frankly 
and sympathetically received. The treaty of 
arbitration, which the action of your Congress 
and our House of Commons led the Executives 
of both nations to try to secure, has not yet 
been adopted. We are not, however, discour- 
aged, nor do we consider ourselves released 
from our pledge to you to labor for such a 
treaty. We are convinced that the Christian 
feeling in both lands is with us. 

The Master, whom we serve with a common 
loyalty and devotion, and whose universal 
dominion we are together working for, is wor- 
shiped by us as the Prince of Peace, and it is 
as much our duty to strive for the establish- 
ment of his peaceful method as to seek to 
preach his salvation in all countries. The 
obstacles which statesmen find in formulating 
a treaty of arbitration will surely give way to 
the determination of the two peoples to live in 
harmony, and the resolve of America and 
England to follow Christ in their national 
policy would be good tidings to all mankind. 
We therefore renew our promise not to rest 
satisfied until the principle of arbitration is 
made part of our national policy, and we af- 
fectionately ask for your continued co-oper- 
ation in this Christian aim. 

Our brother, Rey. Charles Albert Berry, 
D. D., the first president of our council, whose 
name is attached to our letter of last year, is 
about to visit the United States in obedience 
to invitations given to him by some of your 
churches and religious Societies. This ques- 
tion of international arbitration is so near his 
heart that, almost certainly, he will speak of 
it in your hearing. He has no instruction as 
to what he shall say, but we have such confi- 
dence in his practical wisdom, as well as in his 
ability to represent our feeling and judgment, 
that we ask you to receive him as a messenger 
of our good will and a faithful exponent of 
our sentiment. 

Dr. Berry is sure to have a hearty welcome 
from you. We commend him to you as a man 
who prizes your national honor and rejoices 
in all your prosperity as he prizes and rejoices 
in our own. Signed, on behalf of the council, 

J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., President. 

H. Prick HuGues, M.A., Ex-President. 

ALEX. MACKENNAL, D.D., Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, London, Oct. 25. 


Bits From the Woman’s Board 
Meeting 
AT NEW LONDON LAST WEEK 


Two thousand one hundred and sixty-five young 
Congregational women have signed the covenant 
card of missions. 


Any lady planning to deliver an address of wel- 
come will do well to read, mark and accept as her 
idea Mrs. Blake’s. 


I have such wonderfully happy times in China 
in doing my work that I feel I ought to have gone 
sooner.—Miss Morrill. 


The sum of $5,313 was raised by the Woman’s 
Board during its first year; $132,834 last year. 
How much more for this year? 


Put the facts of the mission field into the alembic 
of a consecrated mind and they are sure to. come 
out missionary zeal.—Mrs. Gates. 


Hon. J. M. Harris of the Second Church, New 
London, gave $100,000 to establish the scientific 
department of the Doshisha, Japan. 
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Pray for those Christians who are so satisfied 
with the name of Jesus that they never come to 
know him.—Miss Zoritza V. Kara-Ivanova. 

“We might as well get into a corner and realize 
that ‘we are not init’ among these Christian folks,” 
said a fashionably dressed bridegroom to his wife 
at the Hotel Mohican. 

The Otis legacy, which yielded $1,500,000 to for- 
eign missions, was given by a deacon of the First 
Church, New London, whose interest in the cause 
was developed from seeing some missionaries, who 
had landed in New London the day previous, after 
an absence from home of twelve years, walk down 
the aisle of the First Church, Sunday morning, in 
their old-time and much worn garments. Their 
moral heroism so touched him that his interest in 
the mission world from that hour knew no abate- 


The Standard of 


The average woman cannot 
machines, so far as their 
concerned, but she can alwa 


ALL 


MACHINE ARE MOST 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 


sothatit willdothe 
most work with the 
least effort. 


SPICED 


BELL’ SEASONING. 


Celebrated for over 30 years as the 


STANDARD FLAVORING. 


For POULTRY Ba 

ading 
Meat, CSRS Clubs, 
Poultry, SA .—) Hotels, 
Fish PURE EE Restau- 
and | rants and 
Gis ae 
Dressing. y] New England. 


Manufactured only by 


THE WM. C. BELL CO., Boston. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR MARKETMAN, 


Excellence —— 


discriminate justly between 
mechanical construction is 
ys wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 


PERFECTLY COMBINED IN... 


STABILITY — 


so that it will wear 
the longest withthe 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . . . . « « « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair 


From Factory to Family. 


qd CASE CONTAINS 


12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail 


You get the Premium 
gratis. 


’ AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 


roa ( 
a 


P 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
} 10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps, 

Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Lf changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Hither Premium is worth. . . 


a Combination 
Case of the. . 


or Desk i 


$10.00 
$10.00 
- + $20.00 


Both $10. 


IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


TRIAL. 


IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30 and Oct. 28. 


Novte.—The Larkin Soap Company have used th 


e columns of Zhe Conaregationalist for two or three 


years past in advertising their ‘‘ Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk 


or chair. The publisher of this paper has written p 
sponded to the advertisement and purchased the s 
satisfied with the soaps and with the busir 
n 


“A GOOD TALE WILL 
BEAR TELLING TWICE.” 
USE SAPOLIO! USE... 


ersonally to a number of subscribers who have re- 
oap. Without exception they state that théy are 
1ess methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak 


praise both of the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.—T7he Congregationalist. 
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Comment on the Election 


My views are unfit for publication.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Take a full survey, and the weak spots 
are the boss spots.—Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.). 


As to responsibility, every man will 
have to decide that for himself.—Hon. 
Cornelius Bliss, Secretary of the Interior. 


Everything which explains our defeat 
emphasizes the importance of the contin- 
uance of the struggle.—James B. Rey- 
nolds, of the Citizens’ Union. 


The Platts and Quays are very unsafe 
company for a young and well-meaning 
Republican administration. Another of 
the morals is that it won’t do, having 
passed the Dingley bill, to rest and be 
thankful. Other matters demand atten- 
tion—the currency especially and first of 
all._— Hartford Courant (Rep.). 


It is better to have fought and lost in 
such a cause than not to have fought at 
all. There is no need to despair of good 
government in the city when such a 
struggle could be made against such odds. 
The returns show that there was no pos- 
sibility of Republican success in the con- 
test on party lines, nor is it possible to 
imagine a time when in this city there 
will be. For the sake of the city I greatly 
deplore the results, and yet I would urge 
all whom my voice may influence not to 
lose heart. We have laid the founda- 
tions (it may well be hoped) for future 
successes, and ours is not the first cause 
that has suffered at the outset a heavy 
loss.—Seth Low. 


It was a splendid opportunity for the 
enemies of corrupt government to start 
this great experiment on fair and honest 
lines. It is futile at this time to talk 
about whether a certain nomination was 
premature, or whether there were indis- 
ereet utterances of the friends of Mr. 
Low or not. There was a splendid oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Tracy’s candidacy, at the 
time it was launched, could mean only 
one thing—the defeat of the opposition to 
Tammany Hall. The result of his nomi- 
nation, which, I think, cannot be justi- 
fied, is what I think every one foresaw, 


with regret and amazement—simply that , 
for four years this great experiment is | 


handed over to Tammany Hall. This, to 
me, is a most lamentable, a most disas- 
trous result.—Governor Roger Wolcott of 
Massachusetts. 


I am not surprised by it and not dis- 
couraged. The principle that cities shall 
govern themselves in municipal elections 


independent of national or state politics | 
is so self-evident that it must triumph in | 


the end. We must work all the harder.to 
make it triumphant four years hence. 
seems now pretty evident that if the 
strength thrown away by Republican pol- 
iticians had been given to Mr. Low, we 
should have the victory this year. I think 
that the men who voted the Tracy ticket 
were honest in their convictions that 
Tracy might be elected and the politics 
of the party maintained in that way. I 
think that the result shows that they 
were ate mistaken. 

more k 


It | 


I don’t feel any | 
indly to the consolidation business | 


than I used to—a measure that was car- | 


ried through by the Republican governor 
and legislature with the result of practi- 
cally destroying the chance of Brooklyn 
for self-government and putting us na 
the dominion of Tammany Hall. I feared 
this from the beginning and it has come 
to pass.— Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


I regard the result as a demonstration | 


of the unmitigated viciousness of thrusting | 
arty distinctions into a munic- | 


national 
ipal election. If the friends of good gov- 
ernment felt it incumbent upon them be- 
fore yesterday to stand for the principles 


of non-partisanship in municipal elections | 
they must feel the obligation much more | 


deeply today, and it is to be feared that 
the course of events in our city adminis- 
tration for the next four years will be 
such as to make the importance of this 
principle yet more obvious. Perhaps we 


were too sanguine in expecting a great | 
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victory so soon. The interest of political 
bosses and machines lies in maintaining 
the old distinctions, and the habit of the 


people to yield to party claims is very | 


strong. Habits of thought are as difficult 
to break away from as physical habits. 


What the friends of good government in | 


our city need to do now is to thank God 
that 150,000 voters are already free, and 
to organize and agitate for the education 
of the rest until this great principle is 
established and vindicated by victory. 
—Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, Brooklyn. 


Free and unlimited coinage at sixteen 
to one is nearer now than it was a year 
ago. High tariff upon a gold basis 
has disappointed those Republicans who 
looked to it.for relief. Taken as a whole, 
the returns “are very encouraging. I 
think I voice the sentiments of Demo- 
crats, Populists and silver Republicans 
when I say the fight will be continued 
with even more earnestness until the gold 
monopoly is broken and the money trust 
is overthrown.— William J. Bryan. 


The people of Greater New York are 
evidently tired of hypocrisy andcant. I 
believe in Sunday amusements, provided 
they are of a harmless nature. I believe 
in permitting the theaters to be open on 
Sunday, and the saloons as well, on the 
theory that what is all right on any other 
day of the week cannot be wrong on Sun- 
day.—Mayor Harrison of Chicago. 


These crimes against the people must 
disappear, these encroachments upon in- 
dividual liberty and private rights must 
end. These are not the middle ages, nor 
is the city of Greater New York Venice 
in the days of the doges. A city must 
have acity government; it cannot be con- 
trolled by village rules or run on village 
lines. The sooner some folk come out of 
their dreams and realize these facts the 
wiser, better, happier folk they’ll be. 
The people of this city are of wide mind. 
They love liberty. And there is no dan- 
ger of their trying to make that liberty 
license. . . . As to the men I shall call to 
fill office under me, I will be frank and 
plain. ‘Put none but Democrats on 


guard,”’ shall be the motto of my admin- 
istration.—Mayor-elect Van Wyck. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York ‘ty. 


PIMPLY 
FACES 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, and baby blemishes prevented by Court- 
oOuRA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(uticura 


Ia sold throughout the world. Porrer Deva axn Cur Cone 
Sole Props., ton. gam ** How to Renutity the Ski...” tree. 


BLOOD HUMORS 


Permanently Cured by + 
CUTICURKRA KiLMEDIES. 


= 
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CONSUMPTION. 


(CONTINUED.) 


| Extracts from Dr. Hunter's Leetures on the 
: Progress of Medical Science in Lung 
Diseases. 


To cure the lungs, after the bacilli germs 
have attacked them and set up consumption, 
is one of the greatest achievements of modern 
medical science. It has only been done, so 
far as I know or believe, by my special treat- 
ment. No ws foe physician now pretends 
that any combination of stomach medication 
will drive the consumption germs out of 
the lungs. Hypodermie injections of Koch’s 
lymph, Edison’s asepsin, goats’ blood, asses’ 
serum and other nostrums of that ilk are 
equally worthless, and more harmful. Such 
blood-poisoning experiments, instead of cur- 
ing the lung disease, make it worse, and serve 
only to hasten its progress to a fatal issue. 

Lung diseases are curable only by local 
treatment of the lungs, and inhalation is the 
only means by which local treatment can be 
applied to the lungs. Inhalation of antiseptic 
germicides was first discovered by me and 
successfully applied in consumption and other 
lung diseases. I am the father of the doctrine 
that consumption is a local disease of the 
lungs, and the founder of its local treatment 
by medicated air inhalations. This method of 
treatment brought the first ray of rational 
hope to consumptives. It is the only possible 
way in which medicines can be introduced 
into the air passages and lungs. All lung 
remedies must be reduced to a state of gas or 
vapor and breathed, because no solid or fluid 
medicine can be introduced into an air cavity 
without danger to life. The lungs are an air 
cavity, and by the air and through the air 
every curative action by medicine can be pro- 
duced on the seat of every form of lung dis- 
ease. My antiseptic and healing remedies en- 
ter into and form a component part of the air 
the patient breathes. 

Since my introduction of this scientific and 
successful method of treating lung ~diseases 
many imitation inhaling instruments and nos- 
trums for inhalation have been brought out, 
in some instanees by persons without any 
medical knowledge or experience of lung 
eases. The idea seems to be that anything 
inhaled must be a remedy. What will cure 
the lungs when inhaled depends on the phy- 
sician’s knowledge of lung diseases, his ex- 

erience of the action of remedies when 

reathed, and his careful adaptation of them 
to each case. It has taken me a lifetime to 
learn what is best for each form and varying 
conditions of lung diseases, and no man can 
adopt my practice or apply it with success 
without having my experience to guide him. 
It is the medicines that cure, not the mere act 
of inhaling them. You might inhale what 
could do you no good, or instead of 
good, and ¢all that inhalation treatment. 

(To be continued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 

No. 117 West 45th St., New York, October, 1897. 

Nov. 11. 


Norr.—Readers of The Congregationalist 
who are interested can haye Dr. Hunter’s 


book sent free by addressing him as above. 


CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 

Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Oures Deaf- 

ness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 

ket. Price 25 cts, at.all Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
C. Keith, Mfr., Cleweland, © 


“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
ness and Head Nolses, where 
Medical skill fails. ‘The only 
Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
invisible, no 

metal at- 


for ANA8MIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Btc. 
None genuine unless signed pl eg 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGI 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 
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TALMAGE’S ASSOCIATE PASTOR SAYS DR. 
GREENE’S NERVURA SURELY CURES. 


Rey. Dr. Byron Sunderland of the Talmage Church Tells the Sick and Suffering 
to Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura to Be Cured. 


Rey. Dr. Talmage’s Co-Worker Enthusiastic in Recommending Those Who Are Weak, 
Nervous or in Any Way Out of Health to Use This Grandest of Medicines and 


Surest of Cures, 


No preacher in the world is so widely known as 
Dr. Talmage, and no other place of worship is so 
thronged as the Talmage Church in Washington, 

The great divine’s discourses on the maintenance 
‘of health are the sure guide for the people, and now 
his distinguished associate preacher and co-worker, 
the eminent Byron Sunderland, D.D., of the Tal- 
mage Church, follows out the same grand line of 
500d to the people by pointing out to them how 
health can be regained and restored when lost—how 
the F eydag yeni ay and prostrated, the nerve weak- 
ened and brain weary, may recover strength; how 
the tired out, over-worked and over-strained sys- 
tems can be rebuilt; how the sufferer from weak 
nerves, poor blood, headache, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia—the exhausted man, the prostrated woman, 
the neryous child, the restless infant—all can se- 


pare again the health and strength that has been 
ost. 

The distinguished -clergyman tells how poole 
within his knowledge have been restored to health 
by the wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and he bids all who are in 
any way out of health, all who need medicine, to use 
immediately this grand healthrestorer, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura. He tells you that it will cure you as it 
has cured so many others, for he has personal 
knowledge of Dr. Greene’s Nervura and its marvel- 
ous power to cure disease, to banish pain, to make 
the sick well. 

The great preacher says: 

“T have learned with satisfaction from many 
sources the beneficence of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy and its great utility to the 


' many sufferers from the ovyer-exhaustion and pros- 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy. 


tration of the human system in our intense Amer-~ 
ican life. 

“T do not hesitate to say it seems to supply a real 
want which no other known remedy can fill. It 
seems to be a real boon, bringing rest and refresh- 
ment to the outworn human frame in the tumultu- 
ous and trying times in which we live.” 

BYRON SUNDERLAND. 

How can you hesitate for a moment, after readin 
the convincing words of this illustrious minister 0 
the gospel, to at once use this grandest of medi- 
eines, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy! It is the mightiest remedy in the world to 
eure. Every druggist keeps it. 

Consultation, examination and advice may be had 
free with the discoverer of Nervura, Dr. Greene, 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Use his great dis- 
covery, and call upon or write to Dr. Greene. 


(ireat Offer to Readers of The Congrevationalist 


— 


With a LARGE SPECIAL DISCOUNT to “The Congregationalist ” Readers Ordering Within 30 Days. | 


| GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE 
BY ANY CONCERN ANYWHERE. 


No such books have ever been offered of such 
size and quality for so low a price. They contain 
the highest character of knowledge and litera- 
ture in the world, written BY the most eminent 
living authors; it is undoubtedly the greatest 
work of its kind that has ever been published in 
the English language. 

With its wealth of illustration, facility for 


v = < 
\ 
ey 


ENTIRE SET DELIVERED 


ON PAYMENT 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. ) 


Not a single article, map, or illustra- Y 


| 
/ tion being omitted. To you, then, this : 


offer means the complete Encyclopedia 
Britannica for $25.00, or $30.00 with the 
supplement, with a large discount, even \ 
from that figure, if ordered this month. 


OF $2.00 ONLY 


BALANCE PAYABLE $2.00 PER MONTH. © 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 
Yielding to the requests of many hundred 
readers who failed to get in their orders before 


the edition was exhausted, we have decided to 


offer an additional 1,000 sets on) the same re- 
markable terms. 

We publish also the only American Supple- 
ment, the work of 500 eminent specialists; 


ready reference, and its reliable character, it 
has no rival. Wide in scope, original, exhaust- 
ive, universal in adaptability to the needs of all 
who would keep abreast of the times, it is indis- 
pensable alike to scholars, to professional men, 
and to all busy people, who wish to have at hand 


library. Extent and compactness of information 


| and comparative cheapness considered, it has 


| more value than a collection of a thousand ordi- 
nary volumes. 

It stands ready to answer eyery question on 

physics, history, politics, trade, art, geography, 


the best arranged and most complete reference | 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 
OUT OF HUNDREDS RECEIVED. 


STAYNER, ONT. 
DEAR SrRs: I do not see how it was possible to 
give such good binding and paper at such an enor- 
mously low figure. Altogether it is by far the best 
bargain of anything of the kind [ have seen. 
Yours very truly, (Rev.) ROBERT POGUE. 


HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DEAR SIR: Weare glad at this date to acknowledge 


philosophy, etc., to furnish the latest informa- | the receipt of the set of ** Britannica” which arrived N 
thus the Encyclopedia Britannica, with our sup- | tion on every subject. some time since. It will be of invaluable service to 
= a . a | us in our work. Your recent offer was the only ex- \ 
plemented volumes, becomes the latest as well | isting ground on which we could have gotten the 
s the greatest work of its kind. The books may be returned to us any | service therein situated. 
phates ¥ sie ; —- : | NO RIS » time within 15 days, if not perfectly Yours very respoclieyes E. L. MORRIS. ‘ 
The volumes are handsomely and dawrably | satisfactory, and your money will be returned. (instructor in Biology.) 4 
bound, in genuine silk-cloth bindings, double- | P 
hinged with flexible back, on good quality | Send $2.00 at once to secure the benefit of this invaluable offer. 
pbook-paper. It is sewed on the ‘Smythe HEN Y G ALLEN & C0 Pp H 1 56 Fi A N Y 
Sewer,’ which makes the most durable of | R I ay ublishers, ifth venue, eW ork, 
bindings. This specia# discount applies to all the other styles we publish. \ 
Yi 


Cotton Sheets and Pillowslips 


? The finest and most satisfactory de of sheetings are made by \ 
the Wamsutta Mills of New Bedford. We have a contract for their \/ 
, 


Nature's Great 
Secret Discovered 


three best grades at prices so low that we offer cotton sheets and 
ag pee less by a good many “per cent.” than they have ever 

een offered, unless we are greatly mistaken. The contract is a large , 
one, but the prices are so low that it ought not to take long. to close . 
the whole lot. The prices below are subject to change WITHOUT i 


NOTICE. There are both plain hemmed goods and hemstitched 
2 2 goods in the assortment. ow much you will save by buying the 4 
‘oods you can see_by comparing our prices with today’s retail prices 
FOUND IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA or the plain sheeting before it has been made into sheets. \ 
HEMMED SHEETS N 
———————— Today’s Retail Price for Cotton Our Price Y 
: Plus yale Making a for foo y 
s ; ronin eet or ows. le cle, 
The Only Remedy Which Nature Permits to WAMSUTTA 8. 7, g P \ 
, REY C a 
Enter the Bronchial Tubes and Lungs Bes cen ee 80-07 
, ae 1b 3 NR -73 \ 
Thirty-eight hundred physicians in the United States oo A - ' 
alone are now prescribing ‘“Hyomei,” the New Austral- NEW BEDFORD. j \ 
ian Dry Air Treatment for Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, re en beter pe nay +4 ‘ 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, Coughs, Colds and Con- MNT OOS....2.. dhe ‘85 Y 
sumption, having found in it the only germicide which Hy - Ae * One ie eee m4 
at once destroys the bacilli of these diseases, and the only 90x 108 ...... eee ces tetens ates cees -90 . 
method by which they can be reached and cured. No le ee se $1.05 . 
liquid medicines to injure the stomach. No sprays, Gan pee iis yf 
douches nor atomizers to destroy the hearing and senses oe ; 
dante cd mal ei ae es ts HEMMED PILLOWSLIPS 
of tas e ant sme ee othing bu ry Air impreg- NEW BEDFORD. ‘ 
nated with this new discovery, and carried to every part BE SAOSG | «7 15.300 Manee es Oa ae $0.20 $0.16 
f the head, throat and lungs by the breath of lif oa kg pes SS Se — a 
0 1e head, oat ¢ gs by the breath of life. WAMSUTTA.PERCALE. "i 
42 x 40Y $0.22% $0.17 3 
rv) ns mT AQ. \ 
” ; 
rs o 9 9 All sheets and pillowslips are torn and ironed. \ 
The pillowslips are made with a three-inch hem, Y 
The sheets are made with three-inch hem at one end and one-ineh | 
at the other end. ‘ 
. SPECIAL OFFER : 
Cu res by Inhalation When you get the sheets and pillowslips, if you do not like them 
return them and we will refund money. \ 
Hemstitecbed sheets and pillowcases proportionately cheap, Many ; 
There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if other sizes also in stock. \ 
it fails to relieve. MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. \' 
“Hyomei” outfit $1.00. Extra bottles, 50c. ‘“‘Hyomei Balm” —— = 


(a wonderful healer), 25¢. Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Send for the Story of “ Hyomel.” FREE. 


K. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 2Oth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Features for 


1898 


EDITORIALS. Strong, broad, timely, varied. 


\ NEWS SERVICE enterprising, prompt, covering the 
entire country Correspondence from the great cen- 
ters of the world 


LITERATURE. A weekly survey of the newest and 
best books Notes on authors and art. A bird’s-eye 
view of what is taking place in the higher realms of life. 


PHE LIFE OF THE HOME. Much material week by 
week suited to all the members of the family. The 
exposition of the Sunday school and prayer meeting 
topics is appreciated by all. The mothers meet im 
** Mothers in Council.” The children in the * Conversa 
tion Corner” talk with the irrepressible ** Mr. Martin.” 
*Closetand Altar” supplies food for the spiritual life. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


RE-STATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH: Series 
by Professors G. P. Fisher, George Harris, Henry C, 
King, James Denney. 


STEPS IN SOCIAL REFORM: Series by 


B. Reynolds. 


AS OTHER DENOMINATIONS SEE US: Series by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Arthur Edwards, W. R. Hunt 
ington, O. P. Gifford. 


THE MAN IN THE GALLERY: Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Personal words from this gifted young author, aimed 
chiefly at the spiritual needs of his readers. 


Washington | 
Gladden, Dean Geo. Hodges, Edwin D. Mead, James | 


18 November 1897 


Features for 


1898 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN CONGREGATIONAL 
HISTORY. Vivid pen-portraitures of historic scenes 
and movements in which leaders of the denomination 
took a striking part and which at the time riveted the 
attention of multitudes. 

QUIET TALKS WITH EARNEST PEOPLE IN MY 
STUDY: Charles E. Jefferson’s fortnightly articles ; 

| pa wholesome, friendly counsel, being designed tu 

ring the pews and the pulpit into closer mutual 
sympathy. 
JESUS IN HUMAN RELATIONS: As a Son, Brother 
Friend, Neighbor, Guest, Teacher. 1. O. Rankin. 
AREMARKABLEARRAY of specialarticles, storlesani 
sketches by the ablest writers in America and Europe. 


Le 


Our 
1898 


Combination 
| Baer Offer 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion- collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. Each por~ 
ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits trait is a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not 
ever made. The portraits, each with accompanying facsimile ess than one dollar. The price of this gallery is $7.50, but it 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad mar- _ Will not be sold to the general ublic until next season. It can 
gins, size.9%4 by 13%, each ona sheet by itself, and the entire ¢ obtained now only in ‘‘ combination "’ as announced. 


( THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 
$7.50 


<« CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 
( THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 4.00 Delivered FREE 


This offer applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGA TIONALIS T and the Century Magazine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the offer 
becomes available, and in case of subscriptions already paid one or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year, New subscriptions to The 
Congreqationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1898, as preferred. The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 


Address,—Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Regular price for the three 


$14.50 


if purchased separately 


OUR 
f OFFER 


r= We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Iluminated Bible. 2% 


exes QUR PICTURE BIBLE nictites 


PICTURES 


The Illuminated Bini.e, produced at great cost, 
embellished with the work of admirable artists, 
eoes fresh from the renowned Riverside Press of | 
Cambridge, Mass. (H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO.), into 
the hands of the American Bible Union. The Con- 
yregationalist has contracted for an edition of 


650 Copies; | 
until this is exhausted it will be possible for any | 
reader of The Congregationalist to securen $10.00 | 
Bible for $2.75, a $12.50 Bible for $3.25. 
an $15.00 Bible for $3.75. 


He 


First Fruits from SUBSCRIBERS of 
The Congregationalist. 


Tiluminated Bible is satisfactory in every 
way. Itwillbea very profitabl« study not for weeks 
or months only but for a lifetime, Thanking you 
for offering such a grand book so reasonably.” 
Nov. 12, 1897. 

“The numerous and beautiful Wustrations seem | 
to bring this Bible right up close to modern appre 
hension and tt will quickly be appreciated, Here- 
with find check for copy.’—Nov, 1, 1897. 

“The sample pages of the Bible came today. J 
inclose price at once, for I am sure it must be worth 
far more than what you ask and will be of great 
value in our home.’’—Nov. 4, 1897. 

‘Very much pleased with the specimen pages, and 
desire very much to possess thee com plete book, 1 in- 
Oct. 29, 1897. 

“ Sample pages received; beautiful! I order Jive 
£3.75 Bibles for Christmas gifts—all are to go into 
refined and eritical families, Inclosed Jind 


IG 


© The 


close an order for it.” 


No. 3, Full Turkey, SUK Sewed, Red 
15.00 


This ts an exact Phetographic Reproduction of style 
under Gold edges, Full Divinity Cireuit, and for which the regular price is..... decqenem s 


$3 7 5 IS OUR SPECIAL PRICK, until edition is exhausted, 
: e 


s18.75.’’—Oct. 28, 1897. Size of Bible when opened as above, 11% x 201% Inches. 
Refers to the $10.00 Bible, Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, The $15.00 Bible, Style 3, 
OFFER No. 1 style 1, which comes in Silk OFFER No. 2 in Full Moroeceo, with flush OFFER No. , tee Take Boe Sewed, 
‘ . All illustrations and allegori- old edges. Complete, and a beauti- Jivinity Cireuit, Red under 
Our special price. . stale $2.75 ul book. Our special price.......... $3.25 Edges. Our special price.......... $3.75 


TIONS All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are to be paid by purchaser. 
SPECIAL CONDI « ([#" Uf great distance makes it desirable to prepay charges, the purchaser should send us 50 cents. The Bible weighs over 6 lbs.) 
Hooks are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upon their return, No description can do justice to this superb produetion, there. 
fore a ok of 34 sample pages will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. Orders will be filled in order as received, and remittances reaching us too late 
will be Immediately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TODAY, and address all communications. te 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Beautiful Etching F REE TO ALL 


B.T. BABBITT’S 
BEST BAKING POWDER 


As the originator of Yeast or BAKING POWDER in 1849, I was for many years the 
largest manufacturer of this class of goods, until, through the competition from cheap and 
adulterated articles, the alternative presented itself of either offering a similar quality of goods 
or abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and for years I have been out of the market; but 
now, through a revulsion of public sentiment against adulterated goods, I am enabled to offer 
a new powder, which I have been experimenting with and perfecting during the interim. 

I recommend this powder as absolutely pure—it contains neither alum, lime, nor other 
injurious substances, and is unexcelled by any in the market. 

The illustrations in this article are reduced reproductions of Beautiful Artists’ 
Proof Etchings, of which we have a series of eighteen, 4 x 28 inches. There is no ad- 
vertising matter printed on any of these pictures. A oe catalogue will be sent free 
as application if stamp is inclosed. 


I will send one of these Etchings FREE 


upon receipt of 25 Best Soap wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, 
or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 


Address “DEPT. G.,” P.O. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY 


No. 107 


BE WISE! USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! 
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BOSTON 
Congregational House 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Che Pilgrim Press 


‘ 
Ee 


e ' 


CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Avenue 


Fall 1897—New Publications 


Among the Holy Places. A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By 
Rev. JAMES KEAN, M.A., D.D. Fully illustrated, gilt top. 
Pp. 38s. 

A graphic account of travel in the Holy Land, varied by historicalreminis- 
cence and personal adventure, making a very readable as well as instructive 
volume, 


Benhurst Club, The. By Hower BENNING, author of “ Miss 
Charity’s House,” ‘One Girl’s Way Out,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 318. $1.25. , 

One of this author’s books has been loaned to fifty-eight families and two 
copies entirely worn out in this way. “The Benhurst Club” was an organi- 
zation of working girls. 


$1.75. 


— ———=., Bunker Hill Failure, A. By Anna F. 

BURNHAM, author of ‘ Fussbudget’s 

pr Sy Folks,” ‘“‘ Lake View Series,” ete. Il- 
we A ® lustrated. Pp. 290. $1.25. 

WY Bt NKER HILLY | The defeat at Bunker Hill was really a victory, 

YAY FAIL URE and has always been so regarded. The failure of a 

| schoolboy to win the prize in the same way was of 

SNS Cc such benefit to him that it was called a Bunker Hill 

f failure. Good lessons for boys. 


ae 
SAG eA 
CA = 


: | Called to the Front. By WILLIs Boyp 
| ALLEN. Pp. 260. Illustrated. $1.25. 

A sequel to ** A Son of Liberty.” Both these his- 
torical stories are in the author’s best vein. ‘They 
are based on facts and are full of incident and adven- 
ture, the scenes being laid in the perilous days just preceding and in the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. They cannot fail to teach lessons of patriotism 
and bravery. 


Castle Daffodil. 


— 


ress PB temncare 


As ne 3 


By Marrua Burr Banks, author of’ * Prince 


Dandelion,” ete. Illustrated. Pp. 209. $1. 


Some little children thought that the secluded 
house across the way, guarded by a high wall and i 
iron gates, was a sort of castle of which children had #} CASTLE 


DAFFODIL 


reason to be afraid. Instead of enemies, however, they 
found that the people there were capital folks. 


Chautauqua Year Book, The. By Grace L, | 
DUNCAN. Deeckeled paper, gilt top, or- 
namental side. Pp. 370. $1.00, net. 


The author is the well-known Chautauquan who has 
compiled * The Chautauqua Calendar” for a number 
of years and which is familiar in thousands of homes. 
The selections for each day, prepared on the same 
plan as heretofore, are so choice as to deserve the r 
more permanent setting here given to them. 


Christian Way, The: Whither it leads and how to go on. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D, D., author of “‘ Being a Christian,” 
ete. Pp. 142. 75 cents. 

This admirable lithe work has been for some time out of print and is now 
reissued in response to numerous demands. Few- writers have stated so clearly 
and convineingly the reasonable claims of Christianity as has Dr. Gladden in this 
and his other similar works. 


Common-Sense Christianity. By ALonzo H. Quint, D. D. Small 
svo. Pp, 224. $1.50. 
Short, breezy, spicy articles, from the pen of one of the foremost Congrega- 
tional writers. 


Notes. By RicHaArRD SALTER STORRS, 


(ieee bs Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
D.D. With portrait of author. Pp. 233. $1. 


DAN’ DRUMMOND 


\ 

Three lectures delivered before students of Union 
Theological Seminary. This very valuable work for 

ministers and students, by one who is without doubt 

| the finest extempore orator now living, has been for 

some time ont of print. It is now reissued with re- 

. visions and additions by the author. 

| 

| 


Dan Drummond of the Drummonds. By 
GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 
Pp. 345. $1.25. 

Dan Drummond had heard it said that none of the 
Drummonds ever did a mean thing. Dan was a boot- 
black, but was ambitious to be truly a Drummond, 
From au old lady he got the motto, “ Pay as you go, 
and don't forge your manners.” The story tells how 
with that motto he succeeded. 


Deacon’s Week, The, and What Deacon 
Baxter Said. By Rose Terry Cooke, 
With twenty pen drawings by H. P. 
Barnes. Ornamental cloth binding. 
Pp. 46, 40 cents. 

These little New England dialect sketches have 
bad remarkable popularity, About one hundred 
thousand coples of “ Deacon's Week" have already 
been sold. The tlustrations add greatly to the tn- 
terest of each story, and many who have read 
them will be glad to see them «gain in this new 
and attractive form. 


Illustrated. 


Ieee Genuine Lady, A. By Mrs. Ll. T. Tuurston, 
p ea £3 author of *‘ Ruth Prentice.” Illustrated. 
ro; « » Ow or 

» GENERALPES” Pp. 289... $1.25. rt 
: A‘ ‘se i The “Genuine Lady” was a student who In a 
: Bi Hers Srare — young ladies’ school was supposed to be a charity 
E a wy  =—s scholar, and hence by some ill-bred girls was de- 
4) | Re spised and snubbed. She, however, by her rare 
oy hal * Christian character was able to live down all hos- 

we } tility and become a general favorite. 


General Peg Series, The. By Kate W. 
and E. M. HamMILTon. Pp. 64 to 92 
each. The set of six, $2.00. 


The reputation of these writers for little children 
is unsurpassed. Six charming little volumes of 
stories for children, profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 


Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By Sarau F. Day. Deckeled 
edge paper, tastefully bound, with gilt top and ornamental side 
die. Pp. 384. .$1.75. , 

A collection of choice extracts for daily reading, gathered from many sources, 


originally compiled for personal enjoyment and inspiration, but full of help and 
encouragement for all. 


Links of Gold. By Harrier A. CHEEVER, 
author of ‘ Little Jolliby,” ‘‘The Res- 
cued Madonna,”’ “St. Rockwells’ Little 
Brother,’ etc. Hlustrated. Pp. 314. $1.25. 

In this Mrs. Cheever shows how some girls, asso- 
ciated together in raising funds for missionary effort, 


did a great deal of good to others and to themselves 
as well. Just the book for girls. 


Maud Brayton. A sequel to ‘Kings and 
Cupbearers.” By Prof. GkorGe Hunr- 
INGTON, author of ‘“ Roeckanock Stage,”’ 
‘*Nakoma,” ete. Illustrated. Pp. 400. 
$1.50. 

This sequel to ‘* Kings and Cupbearers”’ continues 

the story of Maud Brayton, who was such a captivat- 2 

ing character. Professor Huntington's books are all remarkable for their fine 


literary qualities, skill in picturing odd characters, genuine fun, and ethical 
teaching. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamuin, D. D. With portrait and 
illustrations. New edition. Pp. 538. $1.50. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale says no book since Robinson Crusoe has so inter- 
ested him as this story of a Yankee boy whose varied career as missionary, edu- 
cator, inventor, college-builder, preacher and lecturer forms the substance of 
this work. Several large editions have been sold at 82.50. A new edition ata 
reduced price should be even more popular. 


Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. FRANK 
Ler. Five illustrations. Gilt top. Pp. 
290. $1.25. : 

This story has been considerably extended since it_ 
appeared in Zhe Youth's Companion. An wnusually 
strong and interesting character is Redmond in spite 
of his faults. Like * Tom Brown of Rugby,” it cannot 
fail to influence boys to be manly and brave. 


Sermons by the Monday Club. On the In-~ 
ternational Lessons for 1898. Twenty- 
third Series. Pp. 380. $1.25. 


Among the writers represented this year are Dr. A, 
E. Dunning, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr, George M. 
Boynton, Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C, A. Dickinson, Prof. 
G. F. Wright, Dr. George R, Leavitt, Dr. W, E. Griffis, 
Rev. ©. E. Jefferson, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and others no Jess able and scarcely less 
famous. This unique publication is very valuable to teachers as it approaches 
the lesson subject from a different standpoint than the ordinary lessen helps, 
and is full of practical and helpful suggestions for Sunday school workers. 


Son’s Victory, A. A Story of the Land of the Honey Bee. By 
FANNIE E. Newberry, author of “ Brian's Home,” “ Wrestler 
of Philippi,’ ‘‘ Comrades,” ‘* Transplanted,” ete. Tlustrated. 
Pp. 408. $1.50. 


A story of life in Mormondom. Deseret is the land 
of the honey bee. The story is of thrilling interest, 
and has enough of mystery about it to make its readers |} 
impatient to know the whole story. There are strains [f) 
of tenderness, too, which are well woven Inand which 
add much to the effectiveness of the whole. 


Young Capitalist, The. By Linnie S. HAar- 
rs, author of *‘ Bertha’s Summer Board- 
ers,” ete. Illustrated. Pp. 358, $1.25, 

Mhe Young Capitalist is a philanthropist, who ap. 
plies his religion to manufacturing. Of course this 


touches, and in the right way, the relations of capital 
to labor. 


18 November 1807 


- 18 November 1897 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible. 


The most accurate, suggest- 
ive, and comprehensive aid to 
Bible study that has yet seen 
the light —Zxamzner, 7 Oct.’97. 


Of all the aids for the popular 
study of the Bible... this is 
easily foremost and _ best.—/nde- 
pendent, 14 Jan.’97. 


Surpasses every other Teach- 


ers’ Bible—Christian Nation, 29 | 


Sépt. ’97. 
.. has been 


The purpose . 
... to “get behind the veil of 
Western words and ideas, and to 
enable the reader to study the 
book amid the surroundings and 
in the very atmosphere in which 
it was composed.” It is a prac- 
tical hand-book of the highest 
value for Biblical study.—Coz- 
gregationalist, 4 Feb. ’97. 


Look through the Index; it 
shows at a glance what there is 
in the book and where it is. 
The authors’ names show the 
quality of it. 


For sale by all booksellers, at | 


prices from $1.50 to $7.00; or 
address for particulars Tuos. 
Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th 
Street, New York. 


ih 


By the author of 
‘‘The Bishop’s Conversion.’’ 


; 2d Edition Now Ready. j 
The Way of Fire. 


_A Novel. By HELEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL, 
author of “The Bishop’s Conversion.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The great evil that has thrown its 
shadow over the Eurasian, or half-caste, 
race of India, owing to the admixture of 
English with native blood, is one that is 
far-reaching and_ perilous to the best 
interests of that class which largely 
Be epodern India. .. . It is with 
his tragic spectacle the story I have 
tried to tell deals, and while the charac- 
ters and circumstances of the tale are 
fictitious, the facts are, in the main, true 

- to life in the great Empire. I have at- 
tempted to portray the prejudices and 
struggles, the strength and weakness 
that mark the path along which the 
Eurasian race is passing and now surely 
making progress, even if it be by the 
“way of fire.’—Hzxtract from Preface. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
- vi 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
tele eee Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 
Beer anarie, Church Bells & Chimes, 
dighest ne Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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“Yn a country unsurpassed for magazines, ‘The Century’ stands unsurpassed.’’—Chicago Fribune. 


THE CENTURY 


For the Coming Year. 


ters. 


of 


DR. 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 


NOVEMBER 


Beginning the Volume. Sold everywhere. 


First chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel 


“GOOD AMERICANS.” 


Andree’s Flight into 


the Unknown. 
Impressions and Photographs of an eye witness. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 
ON THE 
ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


An interview with the Sultan by the Hon. A. W. 
Terrell, ex-minister to Turkey, giving the Sul- 
tan’s side of the Armenian troubles which he 
desires Mr. Terrell to communicate to the 
American people. 


Stories by Frank R. Stockton, 
and by the author of ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub.” 
Poems by Bret Harte and 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

A lap in Color of 
Greater New York. 
Contributions from Mark Twain 
and John Burroughs. 
AN IMPERIAL DREAM. 


A woman’s reminiscences of Mexico during the 
French Intervention. 


‘«« Mozart,’’ by Edvard Grieg. 
‘«¢«GALLOPS.”’ 


The first of a group of strikingly original stories 
about horses by a new writer. 
Etc., ete., ete. 


The $6.°2 
Offer. 


directly to the publishers. 


The Price of The Century is $4.00 a year. 


The Century [Magazine for one year, 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred 
Portraits, regular price . . 


Stee Boston Herald recently said, ‘‘So adequate a com- 
bination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and 
of permanency, of criticism and description, of fiction and 
of history, and finally of literature and of art, is not 
attained by any other magazine.’’ 
CENTURY appear the articles that people talk most about,— 
those which attract the most attention in the world of let- 
Its editorials make for good citizenship; as has been 
aptly said, ‘‘ Tur CreNTURY stands for something.” 


The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in 
the belief that not only will all of the cherished traditions 
of the past be preserved, but that the magazine will make 
a distinct advance, winning neéw friends and adding many 
new subscribers. 
novel of the American Revolution, ‘‘Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,’’ will make of special interest the announcement 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 
“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS ” 


A Story of the French Revolution. 


It will begin in an early number. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York life, 
“Good Americans,’’ began in the November CenTuRY. 
ume cannot be better judged than by the following list of important features which 
appear in the November and December numbers. 


In the pages of THE 


The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 


The attractions for the new vol- 


DECEMBER 


Christmas Issue. Ready Dec. 1st. 


Four Engravings by T.Cole, after Gainsborough. 
Merry Christmas in the 


Tenements. 
By Jacob L. Riis, author of ‘How the Other Half 
Lives.”’ Illustrated by Hambidge. 


Edwin Booth in London. 


A Religious Painter. 
The work of Fritz von Uhde. Illustrated. 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 
AT FRESHWATER. 


Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the com- 
panionship of the poet, published with the con- 
sent of the present Lord Tennyson. Superbly 
illustrated. 

The [lorning-Glories of Japan. 
By the author of “‘Jinrikisha Days.’’ With re- 
productions of exquisite paintings by Japanese 
artists. 5 

The Author of 
‘«©A Visit from St. Nicholas.’’ 


Second Instalment of 
Mrs. Harrison’s Novel 
‘‘Good Americans.”’ 

An Essay by the late Gen. Francis A. Walker on 
‘¢ The Causes of Poverty.”’ 
Second part of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s Poem 
‘¢ Rubaiyat of Doc. Sifers,”’ 


begun in November. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 
by Henry van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope, and 
others. Ete., etc., etc. 


New Volume begins in November. 


$4.00 ) The two 
for $6.50 
to any 


address. - 


The publishers ot LHE CENTURY, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits 
that have appeared in its pages, have now gathered together the very best and most popular one 
hundred portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 9}x134, and have issued them in portfolio form 
at a nominal price to CENTURY readers. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the 
public at $7.50, but this year it will positively be sold only in connection with new subscriptions or 
renewals to THE CENTURY at $6.50 for the two, $2.50 for the 
Gallery, and $4.00 for the magazine. All dealers supply the port- 
folio in connection with subscriptions, or remittance may be made UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


ror ONE DOLLAR more 


you can secure A FULL YEAR'S subscription (in advance) to THE 


CONGREGATIONALIST. 
par 1898 THE CONGREGATIONALIST $3.00 Our 
Combination CENTURY PORTRAITS. 7.50 l Price $7.50 
Offer THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 4.00 Delivered FREE. 


ADDRESS — Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St., Boston. 
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The Victorian Classic3-... 


A volume especially adapted to the 
Holidays, but also in perennial demand— 
the richest, most luminous, most helpful 
and beautiful of modern poems— 


TENNYSON’S 


In MEMORIAM 


Descriptive and analytical Preface by HENRY 
VAN DyKE; exquisitely illustrated by 
HARRY FENN. 

Elegantly printed, bound in silk, boxed, $3.50. 


Beacon Lights of History 


By Dr. Joun Lorp. Incomparably the most 


engaging and trustworthy account of the | 


World’s Life and Progress. 
fiction. 
Circle. 

Ten Volumes. 


For the Busy Man and the Home 


$2.00 per month. 
Send for description and critical opinions. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


Fascinating as | 


This Year’s Jubilee Celebration of the found- | 
ing of Plymouth Church (1847-1897) revives | 


interest in the works of the great preacher: | 
Sermons; Lectures on Preaching; Life of 


Jesus the Christ (completed); Patriotic Ad- 
dresses (called ‘‘ Beecher at His Best’’); Bi- 
ble Studies ; Evolution and Religion ; Com- 
forting Thoughts; Book of Prayer; Nor- 
wood (his New England novel); Beecher as 
a Humorist ; Royal Truths; etce.. Send for 
list. . 


The Sistine Madonna: 


A Christmas Meditation. By Amory -H. 
BRADFORD. Madonna Frontispiece. Cloth, 
decorated, 50cents. Alsoother Works. Send 
for list. 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry 


The cream of English Literature; 750 Authors; 
15,000 references in Dictionary of Quotations; 
Portraits and fine Illustrations. A beauti- 
ful gift-book, 


‘Has taken rank as the most complete and satisfac- 
tory book of its kind everissued.”—WNew York Tribune. 


In one or two volumes. $5 to $15. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 


THERE ARE EIGHT ISSUED AND ONLY 
50 cts. Each. 


Knobel’s Illustrated Guides 
TREES AND SHRUBS. in Natural History. 


FERNS AND EVERGREENS. 
BUTTERFLIES. BEETLES. NIGHT MOTHS. 
FRESH-WATER FISHES. 
TURTLES, SNAKES, FROGS, ETC. 
MOSQUITOES AND FLIES, 
Truly the Most Simple and Best. 


At all Bookstores everywhere. 


Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
story Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, I8 Arch St., Boston 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, BY 


Mary E. Wilkins, 


will be a welcome hint for Christmas buyers. It is 
“ Once Upon a Time”’ and other child verses, and is just 
the book for the little folks. 


Camp and Trail, 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK, 


| 


/ 
/ 


#1.50, is the best hunting story of the season for boys. | 


Ask for these new Lothrop books at your bookstore: 
Modern Fairyland, by Eley Burnham, $1.26; The 
Story of Grant, by Elbridge 8. Brooks, $1.50; 
peepee by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Overruled, by Pansy, 

-50, 


Send for catalogue and holiday list. 
LOTHEROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. 


Steel Alloy Church & School im md for 
Catalogue, The ©. 8, BELL CO., ro, O@ 


True | 
Phronsie | 


| St., New York. 
| improve the moral and social con 
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New Features in 


20 New Copyright Editions - 


Genuine ‘Oxford’ 


_“«Oxtfor ” Bibles 
“OXFORD” |. 
Self - 


Pronouncing 
Bibles 


on an improved plan 


Teachers’ Bibles toc cnet eonrerm> 


WITH NEW HELPS | 
MAPS AND 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES) 


‘By far the most useful and beautiful 
Bible the world has seen as yet.” 


“No description can adequately rép-| 

resent all that it includes.” 

100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards | 
Por sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England 


And their Puritan Successors. By Rey. John Brown, 
D. D., Congregationalist. With illustrations and 
index. 3d edition, Popular edition, reduced 
Srom $2.50. 8vyo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A fine example of scholarly and popular qualities 
combined.”’— Congregationalist. 

‘An admirable and much needed book, scholarly, 
accurate, temperate, and extremely interesting.” — 

John Fiske. 


The Pilgrim’s Staff; 


Or, Daily Steps Heavenward by the Pathway of 
Faith. By Rose Porter. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Containing a“ faith” text for each day and a selection 

on “faith.” This volume completes the author’s plan 

of three volumes dealing wit 

‘A Gift of Love” and “ A Gift of Peace,” the previous 

issues, hold their place among the best year-books. 


Christianity and the Progress of 


, 

Contemporary Evolution as Illustrated by the 
Work of Modern Missions. By Prof. W. Douglas 
Mackenzie. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Sets forth the various means by which Christian 
missionaries are affecting the life of the race. 


if 


PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 


“OXFORD” 
Workers’ Bibles 


The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


300 Pages of Kandy Helps 


Light and easy to carry about 


Send for Catalogue 


’ , 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. . 
The Investment of Influence. (ust Pubtisned.) 
16mo, cléthy [ait ‘top, $1.25. 
“Asa writer, Dr. ffillis is eloquent and fascinating. His 


es sparkle with 
sentences which one longs to quote. His paragraphs are teeming with metaphors and 
allusions, but there is not one that does not have the true ring.” — Christian 


vangelist 


A Man’s Value to Society. (seventn raition) 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 


“Right to the péint and as good as gold... . The volume is a storehouse of 
enrichments for the practical and spiritual life, and makes its points with splendor 
of illustration and cogent reasoning.”’—The Independent * r 

' “Tt is scarcely possible to’besto 


It deserves rank with the prpretioss of men like Lamb, Macaulay, Disraeli, and 
De Quincy.”—Living Church. 


$1.25. 


4 


too inden prafse on the studies in this book. 


Practical Primary Plans 
For Sabbath school teachers. By Israel P. Black. 
Illustrated with Diagrams, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


There is no higher authority on primary work in this 
country than the secretary of the International Union of 
Primary Sabbath School Teachers and the mary 
editor of the Presbyterian Board periodicals. 


Object Lessons for Junior Work. 


Practical Suggestions, Object Lessons and Picture 
Stories, with designs and illustrations. By Ella 
| N. Wood. 16mo, cloth, 50¢, AMioMic 


Little Books for Life’s Guidance. 


Long 16mo, cloth, each 50c. 


New Issues. 


the Christian Graces. | 


/ Discipleship. 


By Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, of London. 


Sin and Its Conquerors; 


Or, The Conquess of Sin. By the Very Rey. Dean 

Farrar, D. D. ; 

‘Surely no writer can put Christians generally under 
greater obligations than those who bring a message to 
that which is deepest and best In our personal life with 
Christ.”’—Congregationalist. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our Holiday and other Catalogues free on application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


NEw York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


‘ Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, | 


etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
Incorporated Ape 1833. Object: to 

dition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; mph temperance 
homes and sae houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's 
Life Boat. 


vessels ; 
riend an 


Contributions to sustain Its work are solicited, and | 


remittances of sam are requested to be made direct to 


| the main office of the soclety at)New York. 


JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. ©, Srirt, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, urer. 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street. 


Toronto: 154 Yonge Street. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Organist would like church position. Best of ref- 
erences, Could take charge of quartet or chorus cholr. 
Address Organist, Congreyationa/iat office. 


A minister, just returned from a year’s residence in 
Europe, desires employment. Location and size of con- 
gregation indifferent. Excellent testimonials as to char- 

| acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities. Charches desir- 
| ing a pastor or supply please address “ B,” af this office. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, by an experienced woman, 
| & position as working housekeeper where another girl is 
| kept. Refers to Dr. Dunning of and 
| Rev. William R. Campbell. Address Housekeeper, 22 

Wyman St., Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING 
BY FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price, $2.00. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


in 52 Books. Price, 40 cents each Book. 
BY FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST. A COLLECTION OF 
PIECES FOR CHURCH AND GENERAL USE 


By J. STAINER and : 
‘F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 


Nine Books NOW READY. Price, 50 cents 
each Book. 


Standard Operas and Oratorios, bound in 
Red Cloth, gilt, $1.00 to $2.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE KING IMMANUEL.—4 vew service of 
Seripture and Song. By Rev. RoBERT Lowry. 
5 cents; $4 per 100 copies. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28.—Seven beauti- 
‘ful Carols. 4 cents; $3 per 100 Copies. 


RECITATIONS for CHRISTMAS TIME No.8 
Twenty-nine admirable selections for this celebration. 
4 cents. 

We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. By Dr. W.H. 
Doan, one of the:best published. 30 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co. 


Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


“a 


Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs, W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


~\ charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. -Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service. Price,5 cents 

«*» Send for catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas Sent free on 
application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, — 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO © 


For Christinas 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy, by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 

The greatest Sunday-School cantata is Santa 
Claus Ex p |, by Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. : 

The greatest cantata for very small children is 
Santa’s bigs de se Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. | 

The- greatest. sacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest solos, duets, trios, quartets and an- 
thems for Christmas are published by FILLMORE 
BROS., 119 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O., and 
40 Bible House, New Work. Send for catalogue. 

e : - 

Christmas New Carols, Recitations and oth- 

. er features not found in others. 
Send 15 cts. for samples of our three latest, CANTATA 
CHRISTMAS FAIRIES by Rosche, melodies 
bright. pleasing and easy with very interesting plot. 
Price 30¢ Catalogue of Christmas music FREE. GEO. 
F. ROSCHE & CO., © Chicago, 940 Madison st., 
New York, 44 KE. 23rd st. Name this paper. 


SERVICES forthe Sunday S. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


Se TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, l.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full Mig he course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Invite attention’to the following Books: 


The Story of Tesue Cheiet 


An Ln terpretation 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With 
works of modern masters. 


A book of very remarkable interest and 


24 beautiful Illustrations from the best 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


significance. It is nota formal biography, but 


presents very effectively those shining acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which most 
signalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his 


will to the Supreme. 


ife and Letters of Harriet 


Beecher Stowe 


A biography of very great attraction, and well worthy of its illustrious subject, 


by Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, author of “Authors and Friends,” etc. 


12mo, $2.00. ° 


With a portrait. 


Large-Paper Edition, uniform with the Large-Paper Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s 


Works. 8vo, $4.00, net. 


| Basis 


By Henry W. LonGreLtow. New 
Holiday Edition. A beautiful book, with an 
introduction by Miss ALIch M. LONGFELLOW, 
and 10 fine full-page [Illustrations and 12 head 
and tail pieces in color, by VIOLET OAKLEY 
and JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, pupils of How- 
ARD PYLE. 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


(Gites: Burns 


The Complete Poetical Works of Roper? 
Burns. Uniform with the Cambridge 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, , 


Lowell, and::Browning. With a Biographical | 


and Critical Essay by W. E. HENLEY, Notes 


and Indexes to Titles and First Lines, Gloss- | 


ary, etc. With a fine portrait of Burns and an 
engraved title-page containing a. view of 
Burns’s home. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half 


-ealf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, | 
| $5.50. 


WA aiden 


By Henry D. TuHoreAv. Holiday 
Edition. A very interesting edition of 
Thoreau’s most characteristic book, with an 
Introduction by BRADFORD TORREY, and 30 
full-page photogravure Illustrations, including 
Walden Views, Concord Views, Portraits, ete. 
2 vols, 12mo, $5.00. 


’Truscan Songs 


Collected, translated and illustrated by 
FRANCESCA ALEXANDER. With 108 superb, 
highly artistic full-page designs. Large quarto, 
$25.00, net. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 numbered 
copies, each with Miss Alexander’s autograph 
and artist’s proof Illustrations. Large quarto, 
$100.00, net. 

One of the most important and attractive 
publications since Vedder’s great illustrated 
edition of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyém 
appeared. 


| (yonsels Days 


A charming book on Venice and its at- 
tractions, by F. HopKINSON SMITH, author of 
“Tom Grogan.’’ With illustrations by -the 
| author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Bons a Boy 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With 
| an introduction and 32 full-page illustrations 
|from photographs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
| 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Mr. Warner’s charming book is supplemented 
with capital pictures of rural boy life. ; 


L_ittle- Folk: Lyrics 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. Holi-- 
day Edition. A beautiful book of very 
charming poems for children, with 16 exquisite 
| illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


| Christmas Sunday School Exercises 


Even Unto Bethlehem. 


With New Music.—New Hymns.—Many New and Ap- 
propriate Recitations, making a Complete Service for 
the Christnias Concert. 


Out of that Wonderful Night. 
With Music and Recitations. 5 Cents Baeh. $4.00 
per Hundred. ~“***~ 


A NEW MOTION SONC. 
Lift Up the Cross. 


By MAME ALSON KNIGHT. 3 Cents Each. 
Per Hundred. 


EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 


THE ADVENT TREE. Arranged from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 

LONG AGO AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY TOLD ANEW. 
By Miss B. F. VELLA and Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD, 

THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. 
By MARION WEST. 

SEEKING THE KING. By LUCY WHEELOCK. 

THE CHRIST CHILD. By EvA TAYLOR, 

CRADLED IN A MANGER. By MARION WEST. 

All with Musie except the last. 

Price, 5 Cents. 84.00 Per Hundred. 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE BROWNIE’S VISIT. By Mrs. OTIS At- 
woop. 5 Cents Each. $4.00 per Hundred. 


2.00 


By 


Christmas Recitations. 1 vol., 64 pp., 16mo, paper, 15 cts. 
Christmas Concert Book. 1 vol., 16mo, boards, 50 ‘* 
The Sunday School Concert and Music Book. 
Nearly SIXTY pieces of music for various sea- 
sons, with Recitations, Dialogues, etc., 1 vol., 
OCTAVO, DOATUS.. 60. cdwecnscveccncacccessvoncccsccs 50 cts. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
134% Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Free to Mothers. 


From now until December 21st, on receipt of the 
subscription price of $1.00, we shall send 


Babyhood 


for a year, and FREE, postpaid, any one of the fol- 
lowing articles: Elegant Sterling Silver Embroi- 
dery Scissors, Solid Silver Baby Spoon, Sterling 
Silver Bonnet Brush, Sterling Silver Tape 
Measure, The Pamous Lincoitn Gold Fountain 
Pen, Imported [Music Box, with crank. ‘Baby 
World,”’ edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, the most 
charming gift book for children. Stories, pictures and 
raymes; 300 illustrations. ‘‘Katherine Beebe’s 
**Home Occupations,’’ Suggests an endless va- 
riety of simple nursery pastimes, Dr. Yale’s Inval- 
uable ‘*‘ Nursery Problems,’’ enlarged edition; dis- 
cusses Feeding, Teething, Sleep, Colds, Coughs, etc. 

Everybody: knows that Babyhood has been since 
1884 the highest authority on the care, feeding, dress, 
education «nd amusement of children 


BABYHOOD, 131 Morse Bldg., New York. 
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ROBERTS’ NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT 


ANDRONIKE 


Heroine of the Greek Revolution 
By Stephanos Theodoros Xenos 


Translated from the original Greek by 
Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of 
European History in Amherst College 
and author of “ Constantinople.”’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a romance of love and adventure, with its 
scene laid in Greece. The reader seems treading Greek 
soil, breathing Greek air and living among the Greeks. 
Though Andronike, the heroine, Thrasboulos, her lover, 

and the renegade Barthakas are actors in the Greek 

revolution of 1821, they might be reckoned characters 
of today. That revolution, with its mingled heroism 
and shame, does not differ’ greatly from this last war, 
itself an. episode in the. ceaseless. struggle between the 
Christian and the Musstilman, thé Greek and the Turk. 
The story is a successigmof instantaneous photeayaan 
revealing, with phdiographic accuracy, phases of life in 
the Balkan peninsula. No other book in so realistic a 
manner describes the birth throes of modern Greece. 
No other portrays more vividly the political and moral 
medley and chaos of the East. 


Antichrist 
By ERNEST RENAN, author of “His- 
tory of the People-of Israel,’ “Life of 
Jesus,”’ etc, .Translated and edited by 
Joseph Henry Allen, late Lecturer on 
Ecclesiastical: History in Harvard Uni- 
versity, One-volume, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
This volume covers the period from the arrival of the 


Apostie Paul at Rome to the end of the Jewish Revolu- 
tion, A. D. 61-73, including the persecution under Nero. 


The Quest of Happiness 


A Posthumous Work. By PHILIP GIL- 
BERT HAMERTON, author of ‘‘The 
Intellectual Life,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

‘**Eminently wise and sane, . delightfully well-bred, 


with a touch of cynicism that is amusing, with a sym- 
pathy also that is fascinating.”—Book News. 


The Christ of Yesterday, Today | 


and Forever 
And Other Sermons. By EZRA HOYT 
BYINGTON, author of ‘The Puritan 
in England and New,England.”’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works 


Translated by KATHARINE PRES- 
‘CCOTT WORMELEY. Volume YI. 


“L’Etourdi,” ‘Le Mariage Force,” 
“Le Medecin Malgre Lui,” ‘Critique 
de l’Ecole des Femmes.’’ 12mo, leather 
back, $1.50. 


The Golden Crocodile 


A Story of Califonia Mining Life. By 
F. MORTIMER TRIMMER.  12mo, 


eloth, $1.50, 
“Very readable."’— Congr regationalist. 


“ An exceptionally interesting and well-written story.” 
~—Philadelphia Press. 


In Indian Tents 


Stories Told by Penobscot, Passama- 
quoddy, and Micmac Indians to ABBY 
L. ALGER. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“Will have a constantly increasing interest and 
value.” — Transcript. 
* Have a rare flavor.— Outlook. 
The Procession of Flowers in 
Colorado 


By HELEN JACKSON. 
Louise B. Graves. 
cover, 50 cents. 


Illustrated by 
Square 16mo, limp 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


| SOLDIZKS OF THE QUEEN ; or, 


18 November 1897 


Thomas Nelson & Sons’ New Gift-Books 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 1897-1898. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Three new historical tales by E. Everett Green, author of “ The Young Pioneers,” etc. 
A CLERK OF OXFORD, and iis adventures in the Barons’ War. With a plan of Oxford 


in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and a view of the city from an old print. 8yo, extra cloth, 
NITED aksios wine Sie daisy ie cv.e wean ann «eine MWe pais hAtn bere 6 std au y Wem ols chy aecaa ers oot ae aa WEN Aspe ew ades $1.75 


SISTER: 4 Chronicle of Fair Haven. 
gilt top 


TOM TUFTON’S TRIALS. 


Two new books by Herbert Hayens, author of “ Clevely Sahib,” ‘‘ Under the Lone Star,” etc. 


AN EMPEROR’S DOOM; A tale of the downtall of Maxt- 
milian. With eight illustrations by A 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top............-+.+.-- $1: 


THE BRITISH LEGION. 8vo, extra cloth, illustrated. .$1.25 


With eight illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, = _ rot 


With Mlustrations by W.S. Sracry. 8yo, extra cloth, $1.25 


or, The Patriots of Mexico. 
. J. B. SALMON. 


A Tale of the Carlist War. 


THE ISLAND OF GOLD. PRAYERS FOR THIRTEEN 


Yarn, 


A Sailor’s 
author 


By GORDON Sr ABLES, M. D., R.N., WEEKS. 4A Book of Family Pra ers. B 
of *‘ Every Inch a Sailor,” ** How Jack MacKenzie Rey. J. BR. MILLER ee if ‘suther of “ “ > Ye 
Won His Epaulettes,”’ ete. With six illustrations Apart,” ete. Svo, cloth........c.ceeusceesses 1.00 


by ALLAN STEWART. 


POPPY. A tale. By Mrs. Ista SITwELt, 
author of “ In Far Japan,” “The Golden Woof,” 


8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


READY SHORTLY. 


ete. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra...$1.25 | BREAKING THE RECORD 
+» The 
VANDRAD THE VI KING ; or, The | | story of North Polar Expeditions bed the Nova 
be en and the Spell. A tale of the Norsemen. By  Zemblaand Spitzbergen routes. B DouGLas, 
I. STORER CLOUSTON. With six illustrations by author of ‘Across Greenland’s Icefields,”” ete. 
HUBERT PATON. 8vo, cloth.............+6 80 cts. With numerous illustrations. 
LITTLE TORA, theSwedishSchool- PARTNERS. A school story, By H. F. 
mistress, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Woops | GETHEN. ’ 
BAKER, author of ‘Fireside Sketches of Swedish FOR THE QUEEN’S SAKE; or, 


Life,” ‘* The Swedish Twins,” ete. Cloth, 60.cts. 
WEE DOGGIE, By ELIZABETH C. TRAICE, . 


The Story of Little Sir Caspar. By E. EVERETT 
GREEN. 


author of ‘Mistress Elizabeth Spencer,” ete. BRAVE MEN and BRAVE 
(ONCE Re ase A oe ee ot} See 50 ets. DEE 50% Remous Stories from Euro roan 
THE VANISHED YACHT. py x. History. By ONS eee 
HARCOURT BURRAGE. “Cloth extthe i cds 8k00 the Mews,” ete. With illustrations. 
ACROSS GREENLAND’S IcB-|4,,, BOOK A. 
FIELDS. An account of the discoveries by N. gaia hi Ay ritten for young people. By 


Nansen ahd Péary. With numerous illustrations. 


other illustrations. 


With portrait of Nansen, and 


8vo, cloth 80 ets. Cloth extra. 


rq ’ r© aay THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS. a 
THOUGHTS ; ON FAMILIAR © sory tor boys. “By foe ik “JOHNSTONE, author of 
PR OPE MS: By JOHN MoU NILES | “ Winter and Summer Excursions in Canada.” 
BY¥0, ClOGH yal ckeGe ord: cada iheeteemess ans $1.00 


|_A HELPING HAND. ByM.B. Syncer. 


POOR MRS. DICK ’ Anti Hor Adventures 
in- Quest of Happiness. By A. C. CHAMBERS. 
A story founded on facet. 


Jack Fenleigh’s Lnck. 
Khartoum. By 
“Frank’s First Term.” 


A story of the dash to 
HAROLD AVERY, author of 
Cloth extra 80 ets. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 
33 EAST 17th STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS—By Ian Maclaren 


(Rev. John Watson), 
Author of “ The Mind of the Master,” ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” ete. 


The Potter’s Wheel. 1i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A new book by Ian Maclaren must be considered an important item of literary intelligen: 
romance, but a series of kindly and comforting essays on certain of the more trying problenis of 
The treatment is reverent and deeply enlightening. 

The following are the titles of some of the chapters: Loss of Goods—Vexatious Children— Vanishing 
Ilusions—The Veiling of the Soul—Perplexing Providences—Broken Homes—The World’s Sorrow. 


This is nota 
and character. 


The Ian Maclaren Calendar. With decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, $1.00. 


This Calendar has been compiled under the direct supervision of Dr. Watson, and mh many ways, a 
departure in the art of calendar-making. Aside from the interest that Dr. Watson ’s writings hay. for the American 
people, the calendar itself is a very unique and artistic production. A very suitabie gift for the holidays. 


The Maclaren’ Year Book. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 


At the request of many of his readers for such a book Dr, Watson has supervised the selection of suitable 
passages from his various writings which are now published in a dainty and elegant volume, 
It is a very attractive holiday book. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


DODD, MEAD & papi > Publishers, 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, BUFFALO. CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND, . 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Mee Faculty of eight, complete ted for heal salt "or 
a hest grade, tn a clinaate ye 
8 correspondence as to 


by's? BUSINESS 

DY ine seach host 

p, Com’! Law, Letter 

Writing. Arithmetic, Short 

. Seed, ote. ee bas by MAIL at —_ 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF-ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 

BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING — 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 

CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Ln gi ped poor 
}| We viven useful, Money Making : 


Education ca leads Po 
ears en ii te 


' 4 ets. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 


18 November 1897 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


D. Appleton & Company’s New Books. 


Edition in Colors. 
Bird=Life. 


A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Cura- 
tor of Mammalogy and Ornithology i in the 
American Museum of Natural History; 
Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America.” Illustrated by Ernest 
Seton Thompson. With 75 full-page Col- 
ored Plates. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


Marriage Customs in-Many Lands. 


By the Rey. H. N. Hurcuuyson, author of 
“Creatures of Other Days,” etc. With 24 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Peter the Great. 


By K. WALIszEWsKI. Uniform with ‘The 
Romance of an Empress (Catharine II of 
Russia),’”’ by the same author. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 


In Joyful Russia. 


By Jown A. LoGan, Jr. With 50 Ilustra- 
tions in colors and black and white. Small 
8vo. Cloth, $3.50, 


The Story of the Cowboy. 


By E. Houaeu, author of ‘‘ The Singing Mouse 
Stories,’ etc. Llustrated by William L. 
Wells and C. M. Russell. A new volume 
in The Story of the West Series, uniform 
with ‘‘The Story of the Mine”’ and ‘“‘ The 
Story of the Indian.’’ Edited by Ripley 
Hiteheock. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Literatures of the World. 


Edited by EpmMuND Gossr, Hon. M. 
Trinity College. Uniform edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Modern English Literature. By the Editor. 

French prpeenre: By EDWARD DOWDEN, D Litt., 
LL.D., D.@.L., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Dublin. 

Ancient Greek Literature. By GILBERT MURRAY, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 


The Beginners of a Nation. 


ZAK LOE 
Each 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Earli- | 


est English Settlements in America, with 
Special Reference to the Life and Charac- 
ter of the People. The first volume in 
“A History of Life in the United States.”’ 
By Epwarp EG@LEsTon.- 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The Seven Seas. 


A Volume of Poems. By RupyARD KIPLING. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Uncle Remus: 


His genus. and his Rayings. By Jon, CHANn- 
DLER HARRIS. ew and revised edition. 
With 112 Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


| A Story of the American Revolution. 


SARAH GRAND'S NEW NOVEL. 
The Beth Book. - 


By SARAH GRAND, author of ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins.’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


At the Cross-Roads. 
By F. F. MonrreEsor, author of “Into the 


, Highways and Hedges,” “‘ False Coin or 
* True?” “The One who Looked On,” ete. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Mystery of Choice. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘The Moon- 
Maker,”’ ‘‘ ane Red Republic,” ete. 16mo. 
Cloth, ‘$1.2 


Baboo ree Bungsho Jabberiee, B. A. 


By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘‘Vice Versa,”’ ‘‘The 
Statement of Stella Maberly,”’ ete. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Christian. 


By HALL CAINE, author of ‘‘The Manxman,”’ 
““The Deemster,’”’ ‘‘The Bondman,”’ ete. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Equality. 
By EpwarRD BELLAMY, author of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


True to His Home. 


A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. By Hezx- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘The 
Wampum Belt,” ‘The Patriot School- 
master,”’. ‘‘In the, Boyhood of Lincoln,’ 
ete. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Red Patriot. 


3y W. 
. STODDARD, author of ‘ The Windfall,” 


“Little Smoke, » “The Battle of New 
York,” ete. Illustrated by B. West Cline- 
dinst. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Commodore Bainbridge. 


From the Gun-Room to the Quarter-deck. By 
JAMES, BARNES, author of ‘“* Midshipman 
Farragut,’?’ Young Heroes of Our Navy 
Series. Dllustrated by George Gibbs and 
Others. 12mo. Cloth, -1.00. 


The Exploits of [lyles Standish. 


By Henry Jounson (Muirhead Robertson), 
author of ‘‘From Secrooby to Plymouth 
Rock,’’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


ES~ Send for. a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, 
containing descriptions of the above and other important books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, (2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARVEST HOME SERVICE. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1 is perfectly adapted for the use of 
churches proposing to hold a Harvest Home or Thanksgiving Service in which 


it is desired that the congregation should participate. 


a prenounced success. 


This Service has been 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


A Lost Heritage. 


_A SABBATH POEM. 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


The October Handbook contains a poem of unusual 


beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. It is by Ellen 
Hamlin Butler, and. ht to be peices: circulated | 
by all friends of the Sabbath. 


2%@™ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _@y 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


SERVICES # & 
New (4th) Series 


The Congregationalist Services are issued at regu- 
| lar intervals—a complete service, with music, in each 
issue. Subscription price (not less than 6 services in 
1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete 
set of the first three series (33 services), which willbe 
mailed at once. 


Address—SERVICES, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce. | 


ji 
i: 


$1,000 PRIZE STORY. 


OUR HOLIDAY SOUVENIR BOOK 
Bones 1897. 


The Days of Mohammed 


By ANNA MAY WILSON. 


We have been publishing each year asa 
holiday gift a book of merit and beauty, 
surpassing anything ever offered for the 
purpose by others. Of these books,‘ Titus” 
and ‘“‘The Wrestler of Philippi” are too 
well known to need comment. Desiring to 
secure an exceptionally choice book for 
this year, we published an offer to writers 
of $1,000 for the best book that should be 
submitted to us. In response two hundred 
and sixty-three manuscripts were re- 
ceived. From these ‘The Days of Moham- 
med” was selected by the judges as being 


the best. 
SYNOPSIS: 


Yusuf, a Persian, of the Guebre, or fire- 
worshiping sect, has, at his first sacrifice 
of a human life, revolted against the horror 
of his religion, He conceives a vague idea 
of a different God, his whole soul calls out 
for light in his darkness, and he decides to 
leave Persia in search of Truth. 

In his travels he hears of the famous 
Caaba, or temple, at Mecca, and, in the hope 
that he may find what he seeks, he sets out 
for that city. There he meets that strangest 
character of ancient or medieval times, 
Mohammed, 

In “The Days of Mohammed,” the author 
attempts to show the manner and result of 
the priest’s quest, and endeavors to ex- 
emplify, in the career of Yusuf and that of 
his contemporaries, the change which the 
realization of companionship with God 
brings into each life. 

The scene of the story is confined almost 
entirely to Arabia, and the plot is based 
upon the early Mohammedan war, in which 
for the first time was raised the cry, ‘The 
sword of God and the prophet !|’’—that dread 
ery which has been re-echoed through the 
centuries, and has, in our own time, been 
brought home with such force to ali who 
have looked upon the terrible atrocities 
but lately committed in Armenia. 


PRICES ; Fammaiegtatice. mye 


paper cover,illustrated with original engray- 
ings. Price, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Cloth Edition, 96 large pages, same size 
and style as above. heavy cloth covers. 
Price, postpaid, 20 cents per copy. 


FAMOUS GIFT BOOKS 


Titus: A Comrade of the Cross. 
—A tale of the Christ.. By FLORENCE M. 
KINGSLEY. 96 pages. 900,000 copies sold. 

The Wrestler of Philippi.—A 
Tale of the times of the Acts and Epistles. 
A story of the first followers of Jesus. By 
FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 112 pages, illus- 
trated. Sales over 300,000 copies. 

Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,— 
By T. S. ARTHUR. A new and handsome 
edition of the most popular Temperance 
Story ever written. 96 pages. 


PRICES. 
Pamphiet Edition, enameled covers, 
embellished in colors, 5 cents per copy. 
Cloth Edition, library binding, heavy 
cloth covers, 20 cents cloth covers, 20 cents per copy. copy: 


Any or all of the above books may be 
ordered direct of the publishers. Address, 


‘Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 
36 Washington St., CHICAGO. ~ 


O+O+B++6 OB Br or Be 
$ New Upright 
wD PIANOS. 
Not Ivers& Ponp. $10 down 
and $6 permonth. These pianos 
represent the best possible value 
for $225, and appeal’ strongly 
to economical buyers. They can 
be exchanged at any time ata 
liberal valuation for our beauti- 
fulnew Ivers & Ponp Uprights. 


It will pay you to write us if 
you cannot call. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boy!ston St., Boston. 


PBS OOOO OOO Or O OOOO: Or Or OOO OO Or OO Or OOO GeO OOO OOOO On Or Or 8 OS-Ore® 


| 
: 
: 
| 
| 


: 


TIMELY | I. Planning. 
F 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 

Leaflets zenship. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Newest Books 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States 
12mo, $1.50 


* Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than 
this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presidents. . . . These chapters possess 
. «+ @ permanent value.""—New York Tribune. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA 
By Thomas Nelson Page 


With illustrations by the Misses CowLEs. 

A vivid picture in Mr. Page’s usual fascinating style of the conditions and 
manners that exist among the ante-bellum gentlefolk of Virginia, which is admir- 
ably supplemented by the charming illustrations, imaginative and realistic. 


HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Being the portion of that nobleman’s life omitted from the 
narrative given to the world of fashion under the title of ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality.” 


12mo, $1.50, 


Ready November 13. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A Lady of Quality,” now in its twenty-sixth thousand, is here followed by 
what is probably a unique aged paar pe in fiction—the volume containing the man’s 
side of a story, the woman's side of which has been already told. 


LONDON: As Seen by C. D. Gibson 


Written and illustrated by CHARLES DANA Gipson. Handsomely 
bound, with a characteristic cover. Large folio, 12x 18 inches, $5.00. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 first impressions of the book, with 

special features, $10.00 net. 

Mr. Gibson’s London scenes include many of the most striking phases of life in 
that great metropolis, and his facile pen has depicted gen Ke which is most 
characteristic, with the result of presenting a panorama of London views full of 
color and oe The plates of all the illustrations which appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine have been remade, and much new and unpublished material has been 
added, so that this is practically a new presentation of the subject. The book is Mr. 
Gibson’s most important work thus far, and is of/ the greatest interest. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable 


With 8 full-page illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by AL- 
BERT HERTER, all reproduced in photogravure, and with an original 
eover design by the same artist. 8vo, $6.00. 

A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. 
Each $12.00 net. 

This edition of Mr. Cable’s masterpiece is a mostremarkable achievement. Mr. 
Herter’s illustrations, while phere aay in key with the stories, are exquisite in 
their firmness, grace and feeling, and the volume, with its wide margins, fine paper 

e 


and beautiful printing, really marks an epoch in the art of book-mak ng on this s 
of the water, and forms an ideal gift-book. , 


’ THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 
By Henry Van Dyke 
With full-page illustrations by HowArp Pye, reproduced in 


photogravure, decorative borders and illuminated title. S8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Van Dyke is here in his ol be vein, for his keen feeling for nature and 
his deep religious sense have combined to render this story, dealing as it does with 
the transition to Christianity from pranks savagery, vivid and moving in the ex- 
treme. The illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle are noteworthy examples of that 
artist’s sterling and satisfactory work. 


ST. IVES. By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Being the Adventures of a Freneh Prisoner in England. 


Fourth Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘ Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given us a better example of a 
dashing story, full of life and color and interest.” 


VASARIS LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 
By Giorgio Vasari 


Edited in the light of recent discoveries by E. H. and E. W. 
BLASHFIELD and A. A. HopKins. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

“This is In the best sense a popular set of books, and deserves to be successful. 
... They will be held invaluable wherever Italian art is studied with diligent 
interest.""—New York Tribune. 


MRS. KNOLLYS, And Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson 
. (*J. S..0f Dale ’’) 
Author of “Querndale,” ‘First Harvests,’’ ‘‘King Noanett,’”’ 
ete. 12mo0, $1.50. 
There is a flavor about Mr. Stimson’s stories that is all his own. ‘ First. Har- 
vests,” ** The Residuary Legatee,” ‘‘ Guerndale,” ‘‘ The Crime of Henry Vane,” * In 


the Three Zones,” etc., could have been written by no one but “J. S. of Dale,” and 
the present volume contains some of his best works, including two new stories, 


SELECTED POEMS. By George Meredith 


Arranged by the author and including all his most popular 
works. With portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 


“Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraordinary a 
gift of poetic expression.”—/. Zangwill, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


GLORIA VICTIS. By J. A. Mitchell (Editor of “Life”) 
12mo, $1.25 


Mr. Mitchell, well known as the editor of Life and as the author 
of the very popular ‘‘ Amos Judd,” “That First Affair,’ etc., here 
presents his most serious and important literary work so far. Cer- 
tain phases of New York life have never been so sharply stated as in 
this charmingly novel and romantic tale. 


LIFES COMEDY. By Various Artists 


Second Series. Containing nearly 150 drawings from Life. 
4to, $1.50. 


The Art /nterchange has said of the companion volume already published: * The 
artists contributing include some of the best-known illustrators in this field. There 
is a sparkle and delightful flippancy about the whole that is entertaining, at the 
same time showing a field for the employment of our artists’ pencils that ts dis- 
tinctly American." 

4to, $1.50, 


Already Published: Life’s Comedy. First Series. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


The New *' Temple’? Edition in 48 vols., 16mo, of 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


In conjunction with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., of London, Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons havé begun the publication of a new and beautiful pocket edition 
of the Waverley Novels. Its special features are: 


PRINT—It will be printed in Dent’s best manner on the same paper as the 
Temple Classics. 

SIZE—The volumes will be 6 x 334 inches, and rarely over 4% inch in thickness. 

BINDING—The binding will be limp lamb-skin, specially pre 

EDITION—The edition followed is the author’s favorite edition In 48 volumes.” 

INTRODUCTIONS—Mr. Clement Shorter will write a series of erg pes 
papers actions in which will be told the story of the writing and publication of each 
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. Church has stood these fifty years, and is 
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to the jubilee of the Plymouth 

Church, Brooklyn, last week, than 
is customary at such anniversaries. It 
would have been fitting to have reviewed 
in careful detail the life of this conspicu- 
ouschurch. Its fifty years have abounded 
in events and achievements which de- 
serve to be commemorated, But Dr. 
Abbott preferred to emphasize the bear- 
ing of the occasion upon the future and 
not upon the past. He hopéd the anni- 
versary would speak to the American 
churches and to that end he prepared a 
program which dealt mainly with the prob- 
lems of today and not with the noble deeds 
of yesterday. To utilize in this way an 
anniversary is to broaden its significance 
and to make it tell not only upon the 
local church but upon the sisterhood of 
churches and upon the world. Weshould 
like to see in all our church anniversaries 
a larger recognition of the importance of 


| ESS of the historic element attached 


the present hour. 
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The main thing for which Plymouth 


still standing today, is the duty and the 
opportunity of the pulpit.. There has 
been vigorous dissent at times from the 
doctrines advanced, but the Plymouth 


‘pulpit has been continually witnessing to 


and pro¢élaiming Christian truth as its 
two preachers have apprehended it. In 
striking contrast to this type of a church 
is Berkeley Temple, Boston, which last 
week celebrated its decennial of institu- 
tional work. There we find ministration, 
not preaching, the central idea. This is 
not to say that Berkeley Temple puts no 
emphasis upon the pulpit, or that Plym- 
outh Church neglects the practical serv- 
ice of humanity, but the dominant con- 
ception of the function of the church is 
noticeably different. Perhaps each type 
is needed in our complex modern life. 
Certainly Berkeley Temple, as well as 
Plymouth Church, has wrought a work 
which has been of value to the denomina- 
tion and the world. It-has: kept well to 
the front the need of aggressive work 
among the common people of our great 
cities, and full credit is due it, not only 
for the measure of success attained in its 
own field, but for the inspiration of its 
example. 


Mr. Mowry’s vivid sketch in this week’s 
issue of Marcus Whitman and his famous’ 
journey may help to incite pastors and 
churches to pay attention to the forth- 
coming anniversary of the hero’s death at 
the hands of the savages. The main cele- 
bration here in the East will be at Phila- 
delphia, in connection with the unveiling 
of a monument, Noy. 29, while on the 
same day a monument upon his grave 
near Walla Walla will be dedicated. It 
would be fitting if the hero could be called 
to mind in our churches on the previous 
Sunday, Nov. 28, and we consider it par- 
ticularly suitable for societies of Chris- 
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tian Endeavor to turn their thought on 
that day toward him. He is a hero who 
appeals to young life. No youth can read 
his adventures without being enkindled. 
Read for information and stimulus How 
Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon, by Nixon; 
Oregon in the American Commonwealth 
series, by Barrows; or the Whitman Col- 
lege Quarterly for January, 1897. Why 
should not Massachusetts as well as Phil- 
adelphia raise a memorial to him who 
went out from the American Board? 
Cannot the Endeavor societies of the 
Congregational churches join in securing 
an appropriate remembrance of Whitman 
to be placed in our new denominational 
house? A tablet, bust or painting is sug- 
gested. Another form of commemorat- 
ing him is equally feasible and desirable. 
Near the graves of Marcus and Narcissa 
Whitman in Walla Walla, Ore., is a wor- 
thy monument to the memory of one 
who was a scholar as well as a Christian 
missionary—Whitman College. This was 
founded by Dr. Whitman’s friend, Cush- 
ing Eells. Scholarships in the interest of 
Christian education would be a splendid 
memorial of the hero, What he wrought 
in hardship so long ago would fruit in 
blessing for the youth of the Northwest. 


Last. Thursday Dr. Charles W. Shields, 
professor of the harmony of science and 
revealed religion in Princeton University, 
withdrew from the Presbyterian Church, 
and at his request his name was erased 
from its roll by the vote of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick. Dr. Shields had 
signed an application of the Princeton Inn, 
near which he lives, for the renewal of 
its liquor license. The enterprise of The 
Voice brought the fact to public notice, 
Presbyterian papers opened fire and pres- 
byteries and synods throughout the coun- 
try promptly began to pass condemnatory 
resolutions. Dr. Shields apparently was 
indiscreet and made a mistake, though 
his associates in the university, so far as 
we know, have not expressed disapproval 
of his act. He is a venerable man of un- 
questioned purity of life, temperate and 
upright. He has done honorable service 
during many years for the Presbyterian 
Church, ‘“‘in which,”’ he said in his letter 
to his, presbytery, ‘“‘so long I have lived 
and in which I had hoped to die.”” Has 
the Presbyterian Church no better way to 
deal with such a man than for its presby- 
teries to constitute themselves juries, and 
on the testimony of newspaper reporters 
to pass judgment on him without having 
seen or heard him, and to drive him out 
of its membership? The Interior is in- 
formed that the inn will surrender its 
license. That much of good may have 
resulted, for which there is reason to be 
thankful. But we cannot believe that in 
this case the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood has been in the highest degree illus- 
trated. 


We refrained from commenting on the 
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act of a Methodist minister in Boston 
who recently officiated at the marriage 
ceremony in a den of lions at the Zoo, 
preferring to wait till the proper author- 
ities should express the mind of the 
church on the matter. They have done 
so, to the honor of the denomination. 
One minister who had agreed to use his 
office as a part of the show withdrew his 
acceptance when requested to do so by 
the Methodist ministers of the city. But 
the temptation of $100 proved too great 
for a student in the Boston University 
Theological School, and in spite of the 
remonstrance and warning of the faculty 
he performed the ceremony, justifying 
himself on the plea that he greatly needed 
the money. By unanimous vote of the 
faculty his connection with the university 
was ended. Their action was just. A 
minister who would allow himself to be 
hired for money to turn a religious sery- 
ice into a freak show would be unfit for 
the ministry. He would have so little 
sense of the meaning and dignity of his 
office and so little power to resist temp- 
tation that the honor of any denomina- 
tion would be imperiled by commission- 
ing him to preach. 


Thanksgiving Hospitality 

The sober joyfulness of the first New 
England Thanksgiving did not exhaust 
itself inasingle day. Governor Bradford 
after the first scanty harvest made de- 
liberate provision for three days’ feasting 
and rejoicing, during which the infant 
colony entertained more than its own 
number of visiting Indians. It is true 
that these guests contributed venison 
for the feast as they had earlier con- 
tributed corn for the use of the colony, 
but the heart of the feast was in the hos- 
pitality which made them welcome. 

It would be hard to imagine a greater 
contrast than that which must have ex- 
isted between the sober garb and quiet 
manners of the Pilgrims, schooled in per- 
secution and privation, and the fantastic 
dress and unrestrained impulses of Mas- 
sasoit and his people. The Indian could 
be dignified enough upon occasion, but 
his uncareful self-indulgence even more 
than the colonists’ hospitable unbending 
was the sign of an unusual confidence. 
That mutual confidence and good under- 
standing, to the continuance of which 
these days of thanksgiving and feasting 
evidently contributed not a little, pro- 
cured those necessary years of peace and 
security which enabled the weakness of 
the Pilgrim colony to harden into strength. 

We call Thanksgiving Day especially a 
home festival, and its associations are 
most delightful in family reunions and 
home pleasures. Yet the precedent of 
Plymouth hospitality has never been and 
never ought to be neglected. It is a time 
when those who are blessed with home 
joys take pleasure in sharing them with 
the homeless. Families enlarge them- 
selves to include not only the scattered 
next of kin, but those also who are far 
from theirown home cirele. <A touch of 
the blessed spirit of home joy and mutual 
helpfulness stretches beyond the limits 
of the family to include those for whom 
the day would otherwise be lonelier than 
other days for privation of home com- 
panionships. ft 

This gracious hospitality of the Thanks- 
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giving season brings home memories to 
many guests. It ought to have its teach- 
ing for many others—young men and 
women in our towns who dream of homes 
yet to be earned or realized—in keeping 
them in touch with the true home spirit. 
There is no selfishness in true home love. 
It is not merely as a refuge for ourselves 
that we build the walls and lay the 
hearth and kindle the fire and spread 
the table. To gain a home and make it 
beautiful is the dream of many of these 
homeless ones». To make home minis- 
trant and hospitable and so to crown it 
with a higher beauty ought to be the sug- 
gestion of the happy feasting and fellow- 
ship of Thanksgiving. 

The community was the host in that 
first Plymouth festival, yet the commu- 
nity divided into families. As they kept 
the feast in the large family groups into 
which thé necessity of house building and 
defense had up to this time divided them, 
did any of them think, we wonder, of the 
law of the passover established for other 
exiles and pilgrims so many centuries be- 
fore: “And if the household be too little 
for the lamb, let him and his neighbor 
next unto his house take it according to 
the number of the souls ’”’ ? 

As a community we are today much 
further from absolute want and peril of 
starvation than the Pilgrims were when 
they began the custom of the yearly feast 
of thanksgiving. Yet there are many of 
our people who, if they keep the feast, 
must keep it in the midst of poverty and 
peril of want. In the midst of greater 
want and peril the Forefathers invited 
strangers to the feast, providing what 
they could. They were wholly free from 
that false pride, so common nowadays, 
which thinks most of appearances and is 
ashamed to offer hospitality unless it is 
possible, also, to make a show of wealth. 
Out of what they had the fathers gave 
God thanks and entertained the strangers 
at their gates. The other spirit of false 
pride and shame robs both guest and host 
of the best joy of the Thanksgiving time— 
the joy of common faith in the Giver of 
all good, and of cordial weleome which has 
nothing to conceal and nothing to assert. 
This simplicity of welcome, this quietness 
of a cheerful spirit, must ever be more 
grateful to the guest than formal show of 
multiplied courses and elaborate adorn- 
ment of the table. . 


Developing From Within 

There are times in the life of every 
church when it must pass through a 
period of development, when its member- 
ship shall be drawn to each other anda 
community of interest established before 
it can well throw itself into everything in 
which a church should be interested. In 
the early years of its life this is seen and 
admitted; sometimes when this process 
is more imperatively needed than then 
itis not seen, and the church is plunged 
into all things at once; old lines of divi- 
sion are magnified and made permanent, 
and the church never gets to the point it 
sought. This kind of development must 
be from within—in Bible study and prayer, 
in a careful gathering of forces and in the 
attraction of attention to new forms of 
organization, Our present system does 
not favor it. We are under a fearful 
pressure from without, and that pressure 
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grows stronger and more imperative every 
day. Instead of a natumal growth such 
as the apostolic churches had, we must 
make our church like every other; church 
individuality can only be emphasized by 
having a larger roll, or giving more money, 
or in some other way emphasizing one 
point in which nearly all churches are 
interested. 

The spirit of rivalry does its work, and 
the thought that our church must have so 
many hundred members gets possession, 
and then a long train of evil results. The 
church becomes self-centered aid thinks 


only how it can retain members who | 


ought to transfer elsewhere; it becomes 
careless in its methods and its one aim is 
to count. The pastor of such a church 
may well envy Paul and Barnabas, who 
were able to gather together the whole 
church at Antioch. When after years of 
such work some one, in trying to bring 
order out of chaos, finds a dozen and a 
half names of dead people on the list, 
and another dozen who have joined other 
churches without asking for letters, the 


members are surprised and wonder how — 


such things could be. When a long list 
of names is found of those who have not 
attended the church for years, and who 
have no intention of ever attending again, 
and when another long list is presented 
of those who have been absent from five 
to ten years and have not communicated 
with the church, people begin to learn 
that inflation in churches is as dangerous 
as it is in currency. 

Then the church, if in a city, is beset 
with dangers from mistaken notions of 
the church and its mission. The world 
today is trying to dictate to the church. 
Every organization and every reformer 
looks to it for support. Somehow the 
idea is abroad that the church exists for 
the sole purpose of furnishing the sinews 
of war for each new movement in the 
interest of humanity. A social reform 
league will gravely inform its members 
that their organization is not in any way 
to ally itself with any form of doctrine or 
kind of church, but that it is in every 
case where practicable to make use of the 
churches to further its aims. Thenit pro- 
ceeds to berate the churches because all 
their members do not rush into the 
league. The various forms of sociology 
as now held each demand the co-opera- 
tion of the church; they interpret the 
idea of the church only by their needs 
and theories. No doubt the church must 
study to attract these people, and she 
will be glad in any way in her power to 
help in every true humanitarian movye- 
ment; yet the multitude of these calls is 
such as to render it difficult to get a hear- 
ing for the gospel, and the attention of 
many is so given to these studies that the 
quiet, persistent study of the Word of 
tod is out of the question. There is 
danger that the already weakened church 
will pay more attention to the theories of 
dissatisfied men than to the divine revela- 
tion of a loving Father. 

Again, there is a tremendous pressure 
from without by Christian organizations 
in terrible need. Instead of being given 
a chance to study its environment and 
try to adapt itself to it, the church is 
assailed by every mail with the great 
danger that besets our national societies. 
A pastor sometimes gets weary of receiy- 


ing letters by the bushel, all from good — 
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people who want something. The great- 
est strength of a man is in studying what 
God would have him be and do, and then 
following the lead of the Spirit; the great- 
est strength of any church will be found 
to be in the same line. But how can it 
be done? The doors of a great church 
are opened after months of disuse, and 
instantly every benevolent organization 
must meet within its walls and every one 
in any kind of need must make his wants 
known, and yet the question to be settled 
is whether that church can continue to 
exist. The effects of long continued divi- 
sion are forgotten by every one except 
those who have been divided, and when 
they need to learn to have confidence in 
each other heavy pressure is brought to 
bear to make them do just the one thing 
that will bring up old memories and revive 
party feeling. Orif the church is young, 
and needs careful nurture and the devel- 
opment of individual gifts, the pastor is 
_importuned to use all his strength in get- 
ting every penny they can give to help in 
outside work. Is money the only sign of 
a Christian life ? 
Once more, the proper development of 
'a church from within is hampered by the 
effort to get all possible workers in lines 
outside the church. It is often easier to 
lead members to teach in some mission 
than in their own Sunday school. Many 
a small boy will work more cheerfully 
over in a neighbor’s yard than he will 
obey the wish of his tired mother to toil 
about home! Some of those boys and 
girls when grown have the same ten- 
dency. So missions and free lance organ- 
izations flourish while the church that is 
furnishing them sustenance is weak and 
sickly. The ideal church will have all its 
members full of one spirit and anxious to 
accomplish results along the same lines. 
This can never be accomplished with the 
membership scattering everywhere and 
having no common center of thought and 
action. Give a weakened church time to 
think and gather itself together and draw 
its members into some sort of community 
of thought and action, and it may after a 
while show a united front and be full of 
the fruits of the Spirit. 


~ Women in the Home Field 
An important branch of home mission 
work is yet in its infancy. We refer to 
the training of women missionary work- 
ers to become pastors’ assistants, Bible 
readers, Christian nurses, and so carry on 
a needed and fruitful labor among native 
and foreign population in home mission 
fields throughout our country. Recently 
we published an article from Mr. Moody, 
calling attention to the opportunities in 
this direction afforded by his Northfield 
Training School. He was asked, not long 
ago, this question: ‘“‘Which makes the 
best city missionary—man or woman?” 
He promptly replied: “Give me woman 
every time. I have been in a great deal 
of city work, and I know. During the 
day, when the men are out, the women 
can go into the house and sit down and 
talk with the mother, the wife and the 
children, and pray. Women have more 
tact, and if we had more of them as city 
missionariés we would have less anarch- 
ism and communism. It’s a great pity 
that women are not more used in this 
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work of reaching the masses, and do not 
offer themselves more frequently.” 

The urgent need of women missionary 
workers in the then newly begun work for 
the Slavic population, Bohemians, Poles 
and Slovaks, led Supt. H. A. Schauffler to 
start in Cleveland, in 1886, a Bible read- 
ers’ school, to train Slavic young women 
for missionary work among their own 
people in the United States. This effort 
has been crowned with success so far as 
means have been furnished to carry on 
and develop the school. <A substantial 
building was erected seven years ago, and 
a competent corps of teachers gathered. 
By vote, first of the Congregational min- 
isters of Cleveland, then of the Ohio 
General Association, and lastly of the 
Congregational Triennial Council 
Worcester in 1889, this schoo] was warmly 
indorsed as one where “‘young women of 
different nationalities can be qualified to 
become faithful helpers of our pastors 
and churches in the important work 
among the neglected people of our cities 
of both native and foreign birth.’’ In com- 
pliance with the recommendation then 
made, the scope of the school was en- 
larged, and it has already received young 
women of eight different nationalities: 
Anglo-American, Bohemian, Polish, Ger- 
man, Slovak, Danish, Jewish and Magyar. 

We confess to being surprised that we, 
as a denomination; should be lagging so 
far behind in the line of work which this 
school represents. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is far ahead of us. In 1885 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer began a small 
training schocl in Chicago with five pu- 
pils. From’ this humble beginning grew 
the extended and useful deaconess work, 
formally adopted by the Methodist Epis- 
copal General Conference of 1888, and 
which now counts about forty deaconess 
institutions, training schools, homes, hos- 
pitals, etc., with 400 deaconesses, and 
owning property worth $544,000. Our 
own foreign mission board has nearly as 
many single American women at work in 
its foreign fields as it has male mission- 
aries, while our national Home Mission- 
ary Society and its auxiliaries have forty- 
eight single women missionaries to 1,977 
male missionaries! ; 

Surely it is high time that we be- 
come alive to the need of finding, train- 
ing and employing young women of char- 
acter, ability and tact to engage in the 
work for which women are peculiarly 
adapted, and which waits to be done in 
many needy and inviting fields among 
native and foreign peoples all over our 
land. What could promise better results 
than for Christian people, especially pas- 
tors and members of woman’s mission- 
ary societies, to look around among their 
friends and acquaintances, pick out prom- 
ising young women, enlist them for the 
kind of missionary work for which they 
are best fitted, send them to the Bible 
Readers’ School in Cleveland, raise the 
$150 a year needed for their board and 
lodging, and in due time see that the 
Home Missionary Society, or some lo- 
cal State or city missionary society or 
church, has means furnished it with 
which to set them at doing the best 
and most needed kind of home mission- 
ary work? Supt. H. A. Schauffler of 
Cleveland will gladly furnish copies of 
the Bible Reader, which through the 
pleasant faces of six young women of 
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foreign extraction, and through its printed 
statements, tells the story of the benefi- 
cent influence of the Bible Readers’ School. 

There never was a time when there was 
greater need of the work which women 
alone can best do, and which must be 
done, if this country is to be saved to 
Christ and his Church. Such institutions 
as the Northfield and the Cleveland schools 
must be kept constantly before the Chris- 
tian public. ‘To support them is the duty 
of those whom God has made stewards of 
his bounty. It behooves, also, mission- 
ary societies to consider how such insti- 
tutions can be made to contribute more 
directly to the evangelization of the world. 
And many a young woman who has not 
yet found her place and work in the world 
may wellask herself if there be not opened 
to her here a career of happiness and 
usefulness. 


Thanksgiving for Common 
Mercies 

They should prompt us to Thanks- 
giving just because they are common. 
Food, nourishing and diversified; raiment, 
comfortable and appropriate, even if not 
always in the latest fashion; shelter, safe 
and comfortable; all the material neces- 
saries of life, not to mention its luxuries; 
pleasant companionships, tried and trusty 
friendships, opportunities for study, cul- 
ture and recreation; business usefulness 
and success; spiritual advantages of many 
kinds—these, or most of them, are com- 
mon to the large majority of men and 
women, young or old, especially in this 
land of ours. Is not this fact something 
for which to thank God? 

When we receive great mercies, special 
tokens of the divine goodness, gratitude 
is spontaneous, impulsive, outspoken. It 
is natural.. The absence of it causes com- 
ment. Yet such favors, although they 
may suggest the divine care and love 
more strikingly than our ordinary bless- 
ings, are no more real, are hardly more 
conspicuous, proofs thereof.. As we look 
back over childhood and youth it is not 
the memory of this or that occasional 
and special gift or other proof of regard 
which swells afresh within our hearts the 
tide of reverence and love for our par- 
ents. {t is the_recollection-of~ their un- 
varying affection, their unfaltering care, 
their scrupulousness in ordering the lit- 
tle, common matters of everyday life for 
our highest benefit. So it ought to be 
when we study the dealings of our Heay- 
enly Father with us. While we thank 
him heartily for the exceptional favors 
which he has bestowed, let the ordinary 
blessings, which have come to seem so 
much matters of course, yet which are so 
vital to our welfare, be acknowledged 
with gratitude no less earnest and frank. 

To appreciate them at their true value, 
reflect what our lives would become with- 
out them. Consider the difference be- 
tween ourselves and others who do not 
possess them in the same degree, if at all. 
No unusually vivid imagination is re- 
quired, nor any prolonged or severe men- 
tal effort. It is God’s common mercies 
to us, after all, which constitute what we 
might call the atmosphere of our lives. 
Their presence increases our happiness 
indescribably. Let God be thanked for 
them, therefore, more devoutly than 
ever. 
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Our Neighbor—Canada 

Naught but satisfaction can be felt by 
the citizens of the United States and 
Canada at the spectacle now presented in 
Washington. Premier Laurier and Presi- 
dent McKinley and their responsible lieu- 
tenants can, if they will, put an end to 
controversies that have long vexed the 
two peoples and lessened the wealth of 
each. Reports from Washington indicate 
that substantial progress has been made 
already, not only by the British, Canadian 
and American experts who are consider- 
ing the question of Bering Sea pelagic 
sealing, but also by the officials charged 
with consideration of a reciprocal tariff 
policy, the North Atlantic fisheries ques- 
tion and the future restriction of alien 
labor. Each government must. give as 
well as take. Probably, after an agree- 
ment as to the scupe of the inquiry has 
been gained, the two countries will agree 
to refer the disputed subjects to a commis- 
sion, whose decision—after it had been 
converted into treaty terms—as a matter 
of form would have to be ratified. by 
Great Britain and our Senate. 

Should Canada decide to give us tariff 
concessions such as would practically 
offset those recently proffered by her to 
Great Britain causing the motherland to 
cancel her trade treaties with Germany 
and Belgium, the British authorities might 
hesitate for a time to give their assent, 
but it is believed that Premier Laurier 
holds the whip hand and would ultimately 
carry his point. On the other hand, 
there are those who question the author- 
ity of the Senate to ratify treaties modi- 
fying a tariff policy which both House 
and Senate so recently formulated. But 
here again the Constitution and the rec- 
iprocity clause of the Dingley Law seem 
to have placed no limit on the authority 
of the President and the Senate exercis- 
ing their executive functions, even though 
in the doing they practically legislate for 
the country.. The Boston Merchants’ As- 
sociation, in its formal action on this 
matter, puts the emphasis’ where it be- 
longs when it says: ‘‘ We are unalterably 


convinced that the magnificent resources - 


of the entire North American continent 
can, by a wise reciprocity between the 
United States and Canada, be made avail- 
able for the unity, the prosperity and the 
progress of the entire North American 
people’’; and the London Chronicle, com- 
menting on the situation, is shrewd 
enough to see that it is useless for Great 
Britain to oppose, yea, even short-sighted. 
It says: 

Is Canadian reciprocity with the. United 
States to take the place of exclusive preference 
for Great Britain? It would disappoint. many 
in this country, but the question must be 
yiewed in the broad light of Anglo-American 
relations. No one will deny that Canada, the 
United States and the mother country have 
each far more to gain from closer intercourse 
than from the present policy of commercial 
and political exclusiveness. 


Philadelphia's Scandal 
Of the many forces that defeated Seth 
Low in New York, not the least was the 


opposition of the corporations controlling. 


natural monopolies. They had no dispo- 
sition to see 8 man made mayor who 
stood on a platform which demanded that 
franchises be paid for and that the mu- 
nicipal treasury should have its due share 
of the annual revenues of, companies 
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engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers. Coming so soon after the New 
York election, the scandalous proceeding 
which the citizens of Philadelphia wit- 
nessed last week will do much _ to 
strengthen the conviction that the peo- 
ple as-yet are helpless in the presence of 
unscrupulous organized capital and ser- 
vile organized partisans. The mayor of 
Philadelphia and the members of the 
Common Council had abundant evidence 
presented to them that better financial 
terms were offered by other capitalists— 
terms that came. nearer a just recogni- 
tion and protection of the interests of the 
citizens. But neither these arguments 
nor injunctions from the courts prevented 
them from rushing through and signing 
ah ordinance which gives an unreserved 
monopoly of the manufacture of illumi- 
nating gas for a term of thirty years to 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
which is but another name for a combi- 
nation of capitalists in which a United 
States senator is prominent. It is true 
that this company pay $1,000,000 for the 
franchise, are pledged to spend $5,000,000 
in improving the municipal gas plant 
which they have acquired, and have a 
charter limited to thirty years. A few 
years ago it would have secured the fran- 
chise without any cash payment, without 
any pledge as to betterment of the plant, 
and would have been given a charter in 
perpetuity. Forso much gained let thanks 
be given. 
lic opinion and the courts have been: dé” 
fied, the ordinance was rushed through by ~ 
methods that imply but one thing—yvenal 
legislators and a weak, if not guilty, 
mayor—and a vast business has been se- 
cured for much less than it is worth, and 
for which other capitalists would have 
paid a much larger sum. 

The responsibility for this is easy to 
place. Attorneys of the great railway 
corporations centering in Philadelphia 
abetted the steal. They could not afford 
to be less friendly to a syndicate that is 
to purchase so much coal and is to ship 
so much coke. Senator Quay’s lieuten- 
ants “fixed” the aldermen and the coun- 
cilmen, for Senator Quay must cancel 
past debts and not be indifferent to favors 
yet to come. ‘‘Respectable’’ business 
men were easily found who would say 
that the proposition of the United Com- 
pany was one to be seized eagerly, for 
is it not wiser to get the better when the 
best cannot be had? In short; a study 
of the contest and all its incidents sim- 
ply confirms the truth of the statement 
with which Governor Pingrée of Michi- 
gan, formerly mayor of Detroit, startled 
the people of New York last week when, 
in addressing the Nineteenth Century 
Club, he told them that his experience as 
mayor of Detroit had convinced him that 
the most dangerous enemies of municipal 
reform and honest administration of civic 
affairs: are the so-called “influential, re- 
spectable classes.” 


Important Judicial Decisions 

The Federal Supreme Court last week 
delivered another staggering blow at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
curring with the Circuit. Court and the 
Court of Appeals decisions, in the matter 
of the order of the commission against 
Southern railroads, which the commission 
believed to be guilty of violating the 
“long and short haul” section of the 


It still remains true that: pubs ; 
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Interstate Commerce Act, but which 
the courts declare has not been violated. 
Justice Harlan dissenting, as in so many 
recent decisions, showed his desire to in- 
terpret law in behalf of the interests of 
the people. This decision will intensify 
the demand on Congress to legislate either 
so as to give the Interstate Commission 
something more than the shadow of au- 
thority which it now possesses, or to abol- 
ish it and all endeavor to restrain the 
competition of railroads. 

An opinion delivered in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, St. Louis, 
last week, denies to trades unionists the 
right of boycotting, the majority of the 
judges asserting that a boycott is a con- 
spiracy sure to interfere with the right of 
an employer to manage his own business. 
Judge Caldwell, dissenting, says that com- 
binations of capital make combinations 
of labor necessary, and thatif the strike 
and boycott, are withheld from organized 
labor as weapons of offense and defense 
it will “be left naked to its enemies.” 
The majority decision is in line with most 
English and American decisions. 

American Interests in China 

President McKinley has nominated Mr. 
Charles P. Bryan of Illinois to succeed 
Colonel Denby as our minister to China. 
Mr. Bryan is young, is a fine linguist, and 
is ‘gifted with social graves. Whether, 
assuming that his nomination will be rati- 
fied by the Senate, he will serve our inter- 
‘ests in China as well as the veteran whom 
‘he supplants, solely because Mr. Denby is 
a Democrat, remains to be seen. Presi- 
dent Harrison found no difficulty in per- 
mitting Mr. Denby to remain at Peking, 
even though he was a Democrat, and we 
think President McKinley might have 
done the same. Colonel Denby’s career 
at Peking has won for him the heartiest 
support and entire confidence of the 
American missionaries resident in China, 
and they will regret as much as any of 
our citizens in China that it has seemed 
necessary to displace him. Our diplo- 
matic service, it is true, needs the in- 
fusion of just such young blood as Mr. 
Bryan doubtless brings to it, but it is 
just as true that it needs the service of 
trained men like Colonel Denby. Evi- 
dence abounds that China is awaKing. 
Russian, French, German and English 
capital is pouring in to take advantage of 
the commercial and industrial opportuni- 
ties which the changed attitude has cre- 
ated. Our own captains of industty have 
not been asleep and their agents are al- 
ready on the ground endeavoring to se- 
cure some of the prizes. At such a time 
it would have seemed politic to have kept 
on the ground as a representative of our 
nation a man who knew China and her 
statesmen. 

Spain’s Plight 

Sagasta’s semi-oflicial utterance, pray- 
ing for the preservation of amicable rela- 
tions with the United States, and seyeral 
of Blanco’s acts as governor general of 
Cuba during the past week have tended 
to make the outlook for peace brighter. 
Nov. 25 has been set as the day when the 
terms of Cuban autonomy will be an- 
nounced, Blanco apparently intends to 
re-establish industry on the island as soon 
as possible, and he will begin immediately 
to send back to their homes those who 
have survived General Weyler’s -policy 
of concentrating (and starving) non- 
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Wessels is now anchored in a bay off the 
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combatants near the centers of popula- 
tion. The horror of the present situa- 
tion of these reconcentrados has been 
fully appreciated by the Administration, 
and if Spain had refused to reverse its 
policy in this respect intervention by us 
would have been imperatively demanded 
by Christendom. The outlook for the 
acceptance of Spain’s offer of autonomy 
is no brighter than it was last week. So 
far as the Cuban insurgent forces are 
concerned, all that Spain and the United 
States together may do to put an end to 
the rebellion will fail, unless the result is 
an offer from Spain of Cuban independ- 
ence. Dissensions among the autono- 
mists in Cuba multiply, and the bitter- 
ness of the Spanish Conservatives in 


Spain and Cuba against Sagasta increases’ 


from day to day. Evidence accumulates 
that Spain has been endeavoring to add 
to her navy by purchasing vessels now 
building for other nations in English 
navy yards, but her lack of cash makes 
all her efforts futile, credit being gone. 


German Affairs 

The outcome of the recent parliamen- 
tary elections is most encouraging to the 
Radicals. How the‘ decision of the elect- 
ors could be otherwise it is difficult to 
see, in view of the high-handed methods 
of the, emperor and his subservient offi- 
cials. The empire is fast drifting toward 
a state where either the autocratic spirit 
of the past decade must give way, or the 


seeds of a spirit of revolution already. ; 


planted will spring up and bear fruit in a 
day. Champions of the rights of the peo- 


ple are arising in conservative strong-. 


holds, and only recently Dr. Reinhold, 
professor of political economy in the 
University of Berlin, startled officialdom 
and won the frantic applaud of his stu- 
dents by asserting in his inaugural ad- 
dress that military force would be en- 
tirely inadequate to suppress socialism, 
for against ‘‘spiritual weapons only spir- 
itual weapons can prevail.” 

Germany and France are said to have 
agreed on a joint program of action in 
dealing with China respecting outrages 
suffered by their citizens serving as mis: 
_sionaries. In fact,a German fleet of four 


shores of Shantung province, and marines 
have Janded prepared to secure satisfac- 
tion for recent murders of Christian mis- 
sionaries. The pope is said to have had 
warning from Germany recently that his 
co-operation with France and Russia and 
furthering of their ends might, yea, surely 
would, bring about a renewal of strained 
relations between Germany and the Vat- 
ican. From Washington, last week, came 
rumors corroborating stories that have 
been current in European capitals for 
some time that Germany and Turkey 
haye an understanding, by which the 
sultan, in return for favors already con- 
ferred by Germany and others that are 
to come, will put his forces at the dis- 
posal of Germany and the Triple Alliance. 
This, if true, would go far toward ex- 
plaining much that has become history 
within a twelvemonth. 


The Sultan in Hot Water : : ; 

The sultan has just emerged defeated 
from a conflict with Austria over indigni- 
ties done to an Austrian subject, who be- 
cause of kindness shown to Armenians was 
expelledfrom Mersina. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment protesting, he returned, only to 
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receive from the local officials a beating. 
Not content with this, the Turks insulted 
the Austrian consul who intervened. 
Austria demanded that the two Turk- 
ish officials responsible for this breach be 
dismissed, and that the Austrian flag be 
saluted. In the event of a failure to 
comply before Nov. 18 the Austrian am- 
bassador would leave Constantinople. As 
we go to press the cables tell of Turkey’s 
obedience to Austria’s demands. Nor are 
the sultan’s relations with Russia as 
pleasant as they might be, Russia having 
recently served notice that any attempt 
by Turkey to strengthen the approaches 
to Constantinople or to provide herself 
with a navy, using for the same the Greek 
indemnity, will be displeasing to Russia, 
and compel her to renew demands upon 
Turkey for the indemnity, long due, which 
Russia was awarded at the close of the 
last Russo-Turkish war. 


For Current History Notes see page 736. 


In Brief 


The contents of this week’s paper are suf- 
ficient in number and in quality to make seri- 
ous draughts on the time of our readers. But 
the Thanksgiving holidays may furnish a 
little more than the ordinary amount of lei- 
sure. At any rate, time taken for partaking 
of the Thanksgiving feast which we furnish 
will be piofitably and entertainingly spent. 


Do not overlook the articles by Drs. Gladden 


and Moxom on reasons for gratitude and for 
anxiety. The stories by Alice Brown and 
Emily Huntington Miller will hold the un- 
flagging interest of the reader from start to 
finish. ‘Though this is not our special Book 
Number, which is due weeks hence, the ample 
supply of reviews shows -how well our literary 
editor is keeping abreast with this autumn’s 
large output of important books. 


Next Sunday, Noy. 21, according to the vote 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety at its meeting in Saratoga last June, is to 
be observed as a day of prayer for home mis- 
sions. We should be pleased to receive re- 
ports of its observance. 


Nearly 1,000 theological students are in the 
five seminaries in or near Chicago. Such a 
multitude of men training to be officers in 
Christ’s army ought to get well acquainted 
with one another and to do some definite sery- 
ice in the great city during their years of prep- 
aration. 


The German Government is training dogs of 
a- large and fierce breed to set on their enemies 
in battle. They are expected to be specially 
valuable in fighting soldiers on bicycles. That, 
however, is a game which two can play at. 
The glory (?) of war will be much diminished 
when dog fights become a prominent part in it. 


Every one who loves God loves his neighbor 
also. But there are different ways of learning 
to love either. Henry George, in an interview 
with Cardinal Manning, said to him, “I loved 
the people, and that love brought me to Christ 
as their best Friend and Teacher.’’ The car- 
dinal replied, ‘‘And I loved Christ, and so 
learned to love the people for whom he died.’’ 


The parrot whose good fortune we recently 
chronicled in having fallen heir to a fortune 
of $4,000 was owned by Mrs. D. L. Bradford, 
a member of an esteemed family in South 
Boston. It was natural that she should wish 
to have her pet bird cared for after her death. 
On the death of the parrot a part of the money 
will be disposed of by private bequest, and 
the remainder will go to public charities. 


The Kansas City Police Court fined the 
Christian Science healer, to whom we re- 
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ferred last week, $50 for failing to report the 
case of diphtheria which she was treating to 
the Board of Health. She immediately ap- 
pealed the case to a higher court, the father 
of the girl who died under her treatment sign- 
ing the necessary bond. It would be interest- 
ing to know what argument this healer uses 
in justifying her contumacy. 


It will not be the fault of the Connecticut 
Valley Club if Thanksgiving is not well ob- 
served on the religious side. Its special com- 
mittee has issued a letter urging more careful 
preparation for the church convocations of 
that day. It suggests that people in these 
days. are making too much of the feast and too 
little of the expression of gratitude to God 
and of ministration to the poor. As respects 
the latter point there is at least one man in 
Boston who is doing hisduty. His last name is 
Waldron. 


The governor of Kansas in his Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation calls on the people to return 
thanks to God because, on account of the re- 
duction of their indebtedness, the reputation 
of the State “is again as good as its character 
has always been’’; and he asks them to pray 
that other people outside the State ‘‘may be 
as self-reliant, as self-supporting and as self- 
respecting as are the citizens of this eommon- 
wealth of Kansas.’’ Now we would like to 
see what kind of a proclamation the same govy- 
ernor would write in calling for a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer for Kansas. 


The Christian Register has secured an en- 
dowment of $50,000, and Rev. George Batth- 
elor has resigned the seeretaryship of the 
Unitarian Association in order to accept the 
position of editor. He will enter on his new 
work with large promise of usefulness in so 
substantial an assurance of the support of 
Unitarian churches. A denomination which 
thus expresses its interest in and value of its 
denominational newspaper shows its appre- 
ciation of at least one essential to success. 
Two Universalist papers, The Christian. 
Leader of Boston and The Gospel Banner of 
Augusta, Me., have just been united, and the 
statement is made that before long The Uni- 
versalist of Chicago will be merged with them, 
when the denomination will have ‘a consoli- 
dated organ, to be known as The Universalist 
Leader. 


Our Chicago editor describes at some length 
the erection of a monument to Elijah P. Love- 
joy at Alton, Ill. It, with William Lloyd Gar- 
rison’s monument on Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, prove more conclusively than any 
other monuments yet erected in this country 
the truth that the despised of one generation 
are the inspirers of the next. It should not 
be overlooked that Lovejoy was a Christian 
clergyman, who created his enemies by his 
use of his position as editor of a religious 
weekly. The office which the St. Louis mob 
looted was that of The Presbyterian Observer, 
Nor is the race extinct of editors of religious 
newspapers who dare to brave public opinior. 
We said last week that Dr. Swallow, of the 
Pennsylvania Central Methodist, about whom 
the anti-Quay vote crystallized in the recent 
State election in Pennsylvania, was likely to 
become more than a figure of local or State 
notoriety. He certainly will if he persists in 
speaking as he did in an open letter to Sen- 
ator Quay: ‘The confidential verbal inti- 
mation of one of your henchmen that I can 
name my own price to quit; the threats of vio- 
lence anonymously sent, accompanied by min- 
iature coffins ; and the anxiety of some of your 
friends to switch me off from my purpose by 
the bribery of a fake mayoralty or legislative 
membership, or a place in the United States 
Senate, shall not turn me from my purpose.” 
Men who cannot be ‘‘ switched off’’ by bribes 
of one kind or another are altogether too un- 
usual in these latter days to be lost from view 
after they once emerge from the mass of men- 
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Dr. Marcus Whitman, the Hero of Oregon 


Just fifty years ago, Nov. 29, occurred 
the massacre of Dr. Whitman, his wife 
and twelve others at his mission among 
the Indians in what was then called the 
Oregon country. It is fitting that the 
American people, and especially the Chris- 
tian churches, should observe this anni- 
versary. Dr. Whitman was a devoted 
missionary physician of the American 
Board among the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. In the early autumn 
of 1842 he called together at his station 
his brother missionaries and told them 
that the Hudson’s Bay people were in- 
tending to outvote the Americans and 
take possession of that country for Great 
Britain. He proposed to make a journey 
at once to the States to warn our Govern- 
ment and to bring over an emigration of 
Americans the next spring in order to save 
that whole region to the United States. 
Being urged by some of the brethren to 
let politics alone and attend to his mis- 
sionary duties, he rose from his chair and 
with great earnestness of purpose said: 
“Brethren, I was a man before I was a 
missionary, and when I became a mission- 
ary I did not expatriate myself. I shall 
go to the States this fall even if I have to 
break my connection with the mission.” 
They sanctioned his going, and on Oct. 3 
with one companion, and one only, he 
started on that perilous journey across 
the continent on horseback in the winter. 

And what a perilous journey it was! 
Almost three thousand miles through an 
uninhabited wilderness, across the Rocky 
Mountains, braving the cold, the snows, 
the Indians, the wild beasts — privations, 
hardships, dangers of all sorts, beyond 
one’s power to mention. They reached 
Fort Hall in eastern Idaho in eleven 
days and remained there two days to re- 
eruit. 

He was now urged to turn back because 
the Pawnees and Sioux Indians were at 
war in the mountains and he would lose 
his life if he undertook to go through that 
country. Hewasalso told that the snows 
were exceedingly deep through the moun- 
tains, making the transit absolutely im- 
possible. His perplexity was greatly in- 
creased by the report which came to his 
knowledge that the rumor of his journey 
had preceded him to Fort Hall, and he 
feared that meant treachery. 

But Dr. Whitman would not turn back. 
If it seemed impossible to go through the 
mountains, he would go around them. 
From Fort Hall he took the old Spanish 
trail to Sante Fé. This route added a 
thousand miles to his journey. His path 
lay across the northeast corner of Utah 
to Fort Uintah and from there across the 
Green River and over the table-land to the 
Grand River. This turbulent stream had 
thick ice on each side, with perhaps a hun- 
dred yards of open water between. He 
rode outon theice and plungedin. Horse 
and rider disappeared under the water, 
came up, swam the stream and reached 
the ice on the opposite shore a long way 
down the river. He leaped from his horse 
upon the ice and soon had the noble ani- 
mal by his side. Then he beckoned to his 
companion and guide and said, “Come 
on, boys, come on.”’ They followed his 
example and were soon on the oppdsite 
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shore drying their frozen clothes by a 
comfortable fire. 

They crossed over from the valley of 
the Grand to the Gunnison River and on- 
ward to Fort Uncompahgre in the moun- 
tains of that name. He there rested, 
changed guides, procured needful supplies 
and pushed on down the valley of the 
Grand to Fort Taos. Here in the wilds 
of the Rocky Mountains they suffered 
terribly. At one time they were snowed 
in forfour days, leaving their camp ina 
deep gorge of the mountains only to be 
lost the next day and unable to advance. 
The Doctor determined to return to the 
fort for a new guide. But his compan- 
ion, afterwards “ General’ Lovejoy, was 
wholly worn out, and with the extra 
horses remained in camp while the Doctor 
and the guide returned to the Fort fora 
new guide. It wassevendays before they 
reappeared to the waiting Lovejoy. 

At another time they traveled around 
all day in the midst of a terrible snow- 
storm, the cold being so intense that the 
horses were actually ‘maddened by the 
driving snow. Towards night they called 
a halt and gave up in despair. The Doc- 
tor, commending himself and his distant 
wife to his covenant-keeping God, was 
about to lie down in the snow and give up 
his life, when the guide observed the ears 
of one of the mules intently bent forward, 
and he said, ‘‘See that mule, follow him 
and he will find the camp if he can live to 
reach it.’”’ They mounted and followed 
the animal down the steep mountain, 
through the snow drifts, over dangerous 
precipices, into the thick timber and sud- 
denly stopped ona bare spot. There was 
the still smoldering fire which they had 
left the morning before. Plenty of wood 
was within their reach and they soon re- 
plenished the fire and the guide revived, 
but both were badly frozen. They re- 
mained several days here till the storm 
and the cold had abated. 

At length they set out for Sante Fé and 
so around the mountains to the Arkansas 
River. Having reached that river by the 
first of February, Lovejoy was so com- 
pletely worn out that he was obliged to 
remain behind. He joined Whitman the 
next summer at Fort Laramie. From 
Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas Dr. Whit- 
man joined a party of hunters and trap- 
pers who were going to St. Louis. All 
the way to St. Louis whenever Whitman 
met people in those frontier settlements 
he told them that he intended to take a 
large party the next spring across the 
mountains to Oregon. 

In the vicinity of Independence, near 
the present Kansas City, Dr. Whitman 
passed the word around urging the fron- 
tiersmen to emigrate and go over the 
mountains with him the next summer. 
He told them that he had three times 
been through the South Pass and that he 
had carried his wagon down the Snake 
River into the Oregon country with his 
wife and the wife of his. brother mis- 
sionary. 

Stopping in St. Louis but a single night, 
he hurried on to Washington, reaching 
there before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, March 4. How interesting must 
have been the interviews which this frost- 


bitten, emaciated missionary in his fan- 
tastic garb had with President Tyler and 
Secretary Webster. He wore buckskin 
trousers, fur leggins, a blue duffle coat 
and a buffalo overcoat with a hood. They 
had thought Oregon to be valueless. He 
told them of its great wealth, its delight- 
ful climate, its fertile soil, its wonderful 
rivers, its beautiful scenery. The Presi- 
dent promised him protection and he has- 
tened to visit the Prudential Committee 
in Boston. 

Very erroneous impressions have gone 
out over the country concerning Dr. 
Whitman’s reception by the Prudential 
Committee of the Board. It has been 
said that he was “‘snubbed,”’ that he was 
frowned upon, that he was chided for 
leaving his work to come East. One 
thing is certain—there is no intimation of 
this on record in the archives of the 
Board, but, on the contrary, there is clear 
evidence that the committee was greatly 


enlightened by his statements, and that 


their course concerning the Oregon mis- 
sion was entirely changed by the informa- 
tion he brought them. 


In February, 1842, the Prudential Com- 


mittee had decided to make important 
changes in the location and personnel of 
the Oregon mission. Their order had 
been received in Oregon, and was acted 
upon at the annual meeting.of the mis- 
sion in June. The missionaries on the 


» 


ground protested against the proposed ~ 


changes. The letter containing their pro- 


test, sent by sailing vessel around Cape 
Horn, reached Boston early in March, — 


1843. Having carefully considered the 
protest, the committee voted that ‘they 
saw no reason for changing their vote of 
the previous year.’’ Within three weeks 
Dr. Whitman himself appears at Boston. 
He brought with him an official letter, 
stating that: ‘Dr. Whitman be at liberty 
and advised to visit the United States as 
soon as practicable.’”’ This letter was 


signed’ “E. Walker, moderator; Cushing 


Eells, scribe; H. H. Spalding.” It was 


dated at the meeting previously referred ~ 


to, “Sept. 28, 1842.” . 

After interviews with Dr. Whitman 
the Prudential Committee unanimously 
passed resolutions substantially as fol- 
lows: 


(1) They rescinded the previous vote, mak- 
ing changes in the Oregon stations and allow- 
ing the mission to continue to be conducted in 
accordance with the views of the missionaries 
as expressed by Dr. Whitman. (2) Instead of 
retrenching and diminishing the force of mis- 


sionaries it was resolved “that a missionary ~ 


be sent to strengthen the Oregon mission if a 
suitable missionary could be obtained.” (3) 
They gave permission to Dr. Whitman to take 
with him “a company of intelligent, pious 
laymen to settle at or near the mission with- 
out expense to the Board.” 


These three votes covered all that Dr. 
Whitman asked, all that he wanted, all 
that he came to Boston to obtain. They 
show conclusively the confidence that he 
inspired in their minds concerning his 
judgment, his fidelity, his worth. It is 
unfortunate that the Board has hereto- 
fore been subjected to the odium of con- 
trary reports referred to above. If at the 


outset when Whitman appeared they had 


any queries whether he ought to have 


- 


, 
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come East or not, it is at least clear that 
after the conference between the two 
parties they reposed entire confidence in 
his statements and granted what three 
weeks before they had deliberately re- 
fused to grant. 

His mission accomplished in Boston, 
Dr. Whitman hastened his steps to the 
frontier and led across the plains to Oregon 
a great company of emigrants, comprising 
more than 800 men, women and children, 
with 200 emigrant wagons and 1,500 head 
of cattle. These emigrants went safely 
across the continent in the summer of 
1843 and spread themselves out along the 
Columbia and up the valley of the Willa- 
mette. From this time the Americans 
cléarly outnumbered the British, so that 
they organized a provisional government 
which continued four years, until the Pres- 
ident, in 1848, organized a regular territo- 
rial form of government. 

In brief, this is what Dr. Whitman, the 
missionary of the American Board, did to 
save Oregon to the United States. Four 
years later he was massacred by the 
Indians, and the bodies of the slain, 
which, in addition to Dr. Whitman and 
his wife, comprised every male member 
- of the mission, today lie buried in one 
great unmarked grave near where the 
massacre took place. Is it not fitting 
that the patriotic and Christian people 
of America should remember with appro- 
priate services the fiftieth anniversary of 
the massacre of this patriotic missionary 
hero and martyr, who by his own exer- 
tions, in the face of great dangers, terrible 
hardships and almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, saved the Oregon country to the 
United States ? 


Why I Am Fearful 


BY REY. P. S. MOXOM, D.D. 


- Since the observance of Thanksgiving 
Day became national we have formed the 
habit of directing our minds at this time 
to national, rather than to personal or 
local, questions. Indeed, not merely the 
nation, but the world, at least the nation 
in its world relations, comes within the 
field of our vision. It is with respect to 
this wide outlook that the question form- 
ing the caption of this article is asked: 
“Why am I fearful?’”. No man who 
really. and intelligently believes in God 
can be a pessimist, for pessimism is the 
denial or abandonment of faith. Never- 
theless, the man of faith is not an easy 
optimist; his optimism is won by the 
struggle and triumph of faith, in spite of 
difficulties and in the face of unblinked 
problems of evil which he cannot yet 
solve. To be fearful is not to be either 
despairing or unbelieving, but it is to be 
anxious and even full of heavy forebod- 
ing. 

The statement of the question at this 
time and in this place assumes the ex- 
istence of reasons for being fearful. As 
we look out over the world, and espe- 
cially over our own nation, are facts or 
tendencies apparent of such a character 
as to cause anxiety and alarm? The lim- 
its of this paper forbid more than the 
briefest glance abroad. The _ political 
condition of the world is not such as to 
inspire complacency. In various lands 
there is deep social unrest. In one, at 
least, and that one next to the largest in 
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population, there are both plague and 
famine, the victims of which must be 
numbered by millions. In another land 
we are confronted by appalling desti- 
tution and suffering, consequent upon 
the massacre and outrage of scores of 
thousands of men and women. In Aus- 
tria there is a political crisis so grave as 
to threaten the division of the empire 
with the probable result of civil war. In 
England there are industrial troubles, 
culminating in strikes of phenomenal 
magnitude. In the Levant the great 
Powers have dealt with the Cretan re- 
volt and the Greco-Turkish war in such a 
way.as to leave the chronic eastern ques- 
tion in a condition more perplexing and 
more ominous than it has assumed at any 
other time during this century. The 
northern border of India is ablaze with 
the fires of war. In Africa, central and 
southern, the approach of various na- 
tional forces to each other is like the ap- 
proach of the negative and positive poles 
of an electric battery—at any moment a 
spark may leap forth that will kindle a 
conflagration. In the far East the hori- 
zon of Japan toward Russia is charged 
with tempest, and in the western hemi- 
sphere Spain and the United States are in 
a state of mutual susceptibility that ina 
day may ripen into the passion of actual 
war. This is the most meager general 
sketch of the present condition of the 
world. But it is not overdrawn, and 
what it presents is sufficient to beget 
anxiety and foreboding in the mind of 
the serious observer. 

At home, partly because the field is 
narrower and more immediately under 
our eye, and partly because we are more 
intimately concerned, the conditions that 
awaken solicitude are to us even more 
grave. These appear in what may be 
roughly classified as the social, the in- 
dustrial and the political spheres of the 
national life. It is difficult to separate 
these distinctly from one another even 
for the purpose of discussion; in fact, 
they are inseparable. Radical evil any- 
where soon manifests its baleful influence 
everywhere. In all these spheres there 
are evils to which we cannot honestly 
shut our eyes. Most, if not all, of these 
evils can be traced to one source. It 
savors of commonplace to say that this is 
a materialistic age, and in important par- 
ticularsit is not true. But it is true that, 
while speculative materialism has largely 
departed from the study of the scholar— 
be he scientist or philosopher—practical 
materialism, as a temper of mind and a 
principle of action, is so powerful today 
as to seem at times like a tidal wave 
sweeping over vast areas of life. 

One of the most significant indications 
of this practical materialism is the in- 
creased emphasis put upon money and 
the determination of thought toward 
money as an end, which we may trace 
even in the fields of education and Chris- 
tian missions. A subtle and pervasive 
sordidness has penetrated almost every 
sphere of enterprise. 

In society we witness, on the one hand, 
almost unexampled luxury and self-in- 
dulgence, and great laxity of parental 
control and discipline; on the other hand 
we are confronted by an extraordinary, if 
not unexampled, development of vice and 
criminality. Statisticians tell us that 
crimes, both petty and capital, are in- 
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creasing in number more rapidly than 
population increases. It seems to be 
true. There is a growing audacity of 
crime. Railway robberies have become 
so frequent as scarcely to excite remark. 
Only a short time ago a car on a train 
moving in the vicinity of a considerable 
city, no farther West than Indiana, was 
boarded, and the passengers were robbed 
by masked and armed men who escaped 
without difficulty. Even electric cars in 
cities like Chicago and Brooklyn have 
been subjected to the same treatment. 
Murders having a character of aggravated 
horror are so common that the report of 
them in the daily press is like an open 
sewer brimming with a black and mal- 
odorous stream. Accompanying this in- 
crease of crime, partly cause and partly 
effect, is a growing lawlessness among 
the worse and a declining respect for 
law among the better classes of society. 
Lynchings are no longer confined to any 
one considerable part of the country. 
Murders, like the wholesale murder at 
Latimer, Pa., are committed by officers 
sworn to uphold and justly to execute 
the law. The experiment of government 
by injunction is significant of a distrust 
even by corporations of ordinary legal 
processes, and is begetting widespread 
contempt for law. 

In the industrial sphere the tendency of 
wealth to concentrate, to stifle healthy 
competition, to possess more completely 
the instruments of production and the 
means of transportation, and to limit the 
products of industry to the demands of 
an artificial market has rapidly devel- 
oped, with the result of continually less- 
ening industrial opportunity for the in- 
dividual and reducing an ever-increasing 
number of men and women to the condi- 
tion of wage-earners who are dependent 
on concentrated wealth for the oppor- 
tunity to work. In support of this tend- 
ency the powers of courts and legislatures 
have been only too effectually invoked: 
Meanwhile, the number of the unem- 
ployed and the precariously employed in- 
creases, the army of tramps enlarges its 
battalions, and the discontent of the 
millions of victims of economic inequity 
grows deeper and more fierce. 

In the political sphere Republican gov- 
ernment has been so transformed within 
as to raise new and insistent doubts of 
its permanency. The “boss” rules the 
primaries, nominates legislators, senators 
and governors, and defeats the will of the 
people in the interest of a few, who thrive 
by pluidering the public treasuries or 
blackmailing venal corporations. In mu- 
nicipal government the just and econom- 
ical administration of public business is 
sacrificed to partisan success. An article 
in the Forum for June, 1897, on A New 
Form of Government, is as full of omi- 
nous suggestion as anything which histo- 
rians have discovered among the ancient 
premonitions of Rome’s downfall. The 
beneficent progress of “‘civil service re- 
foym”’ has been checked or made more 
apparent than real by new devices for 
manipulating politics in the interest of 
political parasites. 

A prodigious effort to possess the gov- 
ernment of Greater New York in the in- 
terest of ail the people and of honest and 
capable government but yesterday re- 
sulted in the triumph of an organization 
the name of which has long been synon- 
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ymous with corruption and misgovern- 
ment. 

I have suggested that the cause of these 
various evils, social, industrial and politi- 
cal, may be discovered in the practical 
materialism of ourtime. More explicitly, 
it is an exaggerated estimate of mere 
riches and anintensified lust for their pos- 
session. This breeds the criminal spirit 
and undermines regard for law. This 
stimulates monopoly and the concentra- 
tion and tyrannical use of capital, and 
foments the industrial disorders, which, 
like pustules on the body, show virus in 
the blood. This evokes the ‘‘boss” and 
the political parasite and corruptionist. 
This makes legislatures venal and destroys 
the sanctity of senates. This threatens 
the independence of teaching in pulpit 
and professor’s chair. This causes the 
streams of missionary offerings to shrink 
and paralyzes the arm of Christian enter- 
prise. 

These, thus briefly and inadequately 
stated, are some of the reasons why Iam 
fearful. The outlook is not wholly dark, 
but it is somber and forbidding. What 
storms shall come to purify the mephitic 
air that oppresses us, what scourge of 
God with beneficent severity shall teach 
us more effectually than the elders of 
Sueccoth were taught by the briers of 
Gideon, what penalty of strife and humil- 
jiation and pain we must pay for our mad- 
ness, it is not for me to say. Nor am I 
permitted here to tell what meliorating 
and reparative forées are now at work. 
Of this I am sure, however dark may be 
the prospect, that 


God is still God, and 

His faith shall not fail us; 

Christ is eternal. 
With this confidence we may well hope 
even while we fear, and thus be “strong 
to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield,” 
in our endeavor to bring in the day of the 
kingdom of God on the earth. 


Why I Am Thankful 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


Our deepest reasons for thankfulness 
are apt to be those of which we cannot 
speak. They are things of which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, but which 
have been revealed to us by the Spirit 
that searcheth all things. They are ex- 
periences quite too intimate and personal 
to be spread upon the printed page. They 
are visions of what might be that on the 
inspiration of all our best endeavors. 

Nor is it possible to enumerate our 
common mercies. I remember one of 
Mr. Moody’s delightfully homely exposi- 
tions of Psalm 103, in which, as he read 
the second verse, ‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits,’’ he 
said, “‘ Yes, that’s it; you can’t remember 
’em all if you try; but don’t forget ’em 
all; youcan remember some of ’em.” It 
would be better for us, doubtless, if we 
oftener tried to recall and record our 
common reasons for thankfulness. But 
I suppose that what is desired of me is 
that I should set forth some of those 
larger reasons for gratitude which appear 
to those who look abrogd over the move- 
ments of thought and try to discern the 
signs of the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 

And first of all I am thankful for the 
growing revelation of God,in his world. 
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The foundation facts of religion are gain- 
ing clearness and credibility in all the 
later movements of thought. The out- 
cries of timorous souls that faith is being 
undermined by science appear to me to 
be the judgments of men whose horizon is 
greatly circumscribed. It is a little as if 
the proprietor of an ancient line of stages 
or horse cars should deplore the fact that 
people in these days have ceased to travel 
—simply because they do not go by his 
conveyance. It appears to me that sci- 
ence has been making of late some power- 
ful assaults upon the very strongholds of 
unbelief. 

Mr. Drummond’s most important con- 
tribution to religious thought, The As- 
cent of Man, and Mr. Romanes’s dying 
confession are signs of the tendency to 
which I refer. Some questions have been 
raised as to Mr. Drummond’s scientific 
competehey, and I am not enough skilled 
in biology to pronounce upon such issues, 
but I do not understand that the facts 
with which Mr. Drummond deals are in 
dispute. The question is what the facts 
mean, and that is a question of philoso- 
phy rather than of science. After the 
phenomena have been classified the hu- 
man reason raises the inquiry as to their 
significance. The meaning which has 
been read into them by many of the ear- 
lier investigators differs from the mean- 
ing which some of the later ones are read- 
ing into them. Whose insight is clearest ? 
Certainly it seems to some of us that 
there was a good deal of preconception 
and dogmatism in the interpretation which 
filled nature with strife and rapine, and 
left no room in all her vast processes for 
the operation of sympathy and love. And 
when Mr. Drummond asks us to note 
that the struggle for life has been matched 
and mastered, from the very beginnings 
of life, by the struggle for the life of oth- 
ers, he throws a new light upon all this 
mighty problem. Ido not think that Mr. 
Drummond’s book has yet received the 
attention that it is destined to receive 
from the religious world. To my think- 
ing it is a great book, an epoch-making 
book. It helps us to find God in his 
world. That is where, at last, we must 
find him. If he is not there we need not 
look for him anywhere else. Indeed, 
there is nowhere else to look. Unless 
nature—which includes humanity—makes 
the existence of God probable to the hu- 
man mind, it is idle to imagine that faith 
can be maintained. 

Not only do these biological studies 
show us the hidings of his presence in the 
kingdoms of life, certain recent explora- 
tions by the physicists into the mysteries 
of matter have made some of them speak 
with hushed voices. Elements and oper- 
ations with which they have to deal re- 
fuse to submit themselves to the ordinary 
physical tests. ‘Take these words from a 
recent lecture by one of our American 
professors: 

“In order to produce sucha thing as an 
atom, there is. needed an activity alto- 
gether unrelated to any kind we know or 
which has ever been the subject of con- 
sideration in physical science. Creation 
is the only word which is suitable for the 
action, and there is implied behind the 
ether some other factor not necessarily 
related to it in the sense in which ether is 
related to matter. So that behind matter 
and ether there is a something which 
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must be postulated as the initiative of all 
we see and know, but without mechanical 
compulsion. Therefore choice, a mental 
attribute, has a locus here, and mind ap- 
pears to be a necessary assumption, as 
necessary for a proper antecedent as is 
ether pressure for the phenomena of at- 
traction or an artificer for making a house, 
and this, too, wherever there is an atom, 
whether here upon the earth or in the 
most distant star—everywhere, omnipres- 


ent mind. Choice implies consciousness 


and intelligence, and so physical interpre- 
tations of the phenomena always before 
our eyes lead us back to a superphysical 
beginning. If we find energy in the form 
of matter, it is not necessarily there. If 
we find life in it, it is because mind is 
operative in all ether and cannot be exor- 
cised from it. Some philosophers speak 
of this as infinite and eternal energy, but 
it is not such energy as the physicist 
measures in foot-pounds. Other philoso- 
phers call it God, and can one express in 
terser, truer or more scientific language 
the relation of mankind to the infinite 
power than did Paul in Athens: ‘In him 
we live and move and have our being.’” 

And not only is thought and choice thus. 
revealed to the reverent student, but there 
are those who tell us that in the very 
depths of physical nature, among the 
movements and combinations by which. 
matter is constituted, there is something 
at work to which it seems impossible to. 
give any other name than Love. 

This is what men are finding today in 
their studies of the things that are made.. 
While we have been dreading the assaults. 


_of materialism upon our Christian faith, 


the students whose business it is to deal 
with matter and its forces startle us with 
the signs of God’s presence which they 
have discovered in realms which we hail 
regarded as the very preserve of atheism.. 

All this may serve to show us how fool-- 
ish are the fears of those to whom-it ap- 
pears that progress in knowledge threat- 
ens the overthrow of faith. Noarguments 
for the existence of God and the future 
life which were current when I began to. 
study theology compare in cogency with. 
those which have been supplied to us by 
the doctrine of evolution—as they are 
presented, for example, by John Fiske, in 
his essay on The Everlasting Reality of 
Religion. Paley’s reasonings are weak 
and superficial compared with this great 
argument. 

I do not expect that the foundation facts. 
of religion will ever be so demonstrated 
by science that doubt will be impossible. 
It is not clear to me that this is even desir- 
able. But I do expect that the researches. 
of science will lay a deep and firm founda- 
tion for faith, making that dogmatic ag- 
nosticism which has been brandishing its 
denials over our heads for the past quarter 
of a century a very absurd thing. 

Doubtless the theology which results 
from these profounder studies will differ 
in some important respects from that 
which has prevailed. Itis in our knowl- 
edge of the laws of life that God is made 
known, and at the very heart of life, as 
Herbert Spencer has told us, we find self- 
sacrifice as one of the primordial laws. 
That is a revelation of the divine nature. 
The God who is disclosed to us in our 
study of life—and especially in our reflec- 
tion upon what is deepest in ourown lives 
—will be a very different being from the 
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God who is interpreted to us through the 
forms of the Roman imperialism. That 
God, indeed, it is not possible for the 
Christian world to worship any longer. 
But the faith in him in whom we live and 
move and have our being, who is the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
neither dead nor dying. There never was 
a time when he was nearer to reverent 
spirits than he is today—never a time 
when there were so many reasons for 
believing in him. 
Speak to him, for he hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet: 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands 
or feet. 

This faith in the living God'is one with 
faith in the living and reigning Christ. 
“Every year the signs grow clearer that 
the kingdoms of this world belong to him 
and that he is steadily taking possession 
ofhisown. The confusions and overturn- 
ings in society are signs of his presence 
and power. Many things are shaken in 
these convulsions; but there are some 
things that cannot be shaken and that do 


remain, and these are the things of his 


kingdom, the blessed verities of righteous- 
ness and love. Events that seem most 
untoward and disheartening may appear, 
- upon deeper reflection, to be proofs of his 
presence and power. . What the world 
most needs is the demonstration of the 
futility of selfishness, and we are getting 
a chance to try it on a stupendous scale, 
that the truth may be overwhelming? 
The culmination of selfish mercantilisn1’' 
in monopoly, of selfish politics in bossism, 
is the very tuition which this stupid world 
needs. The gigantic commercial egoisms 
‘which are devouring our substance, the 
colossal political autocracies which set 
liberty at naught, are only the manifesta- 
tion of what selfishness comes to when it 
has its perfect work. 

Every year that passes makes it increas- 
ingly plain that the way of greed and 
strife is the way of suffering and loss; 
that the scheme of life by which each 
seeks: his own good at the expense of all 
the rest, or regardless of their welfare, is 
an unworkable scheme; that it produces 
_ nothing but trouble and misery; that it is 
is oad the while crippling industry, debauch- 
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of society. It seems to me that this truth 
is becoming so obvious that the wayfar- 
.ing man, though a fool, need not have 
any doubt about it. And men who are 
not Christians, students of social science, 
are coming forward in crowds to testify 
that the old philosophy of life is false; 
that “every man for himself” is a rule 
that will not work; that we must recog- 
~ nize the bonds which bind us to our kind; 
that we must learn to think and act for 
the common welfare. 

What is this but the confession of the 
truth that Christ’s way of organizing 
society is the right way; that Christ’s 
law of sympathy and good will, of friend- 
liness and co-operation is the only law by 
which human beings can usefully and 
prosperously associate in the home or the 
neighborhood, in the civil community or 
the industrial enterprise? The age-long 
unwillingness of men to accept this truth 
_ in all its fullness, the persistent deter- 
mination to confine the application of it 
to certain narrow tracts of life, has cost 
us much, but there are signs that men are 


‘beginning to discern this truth, and that- 
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a social order in which good will shall be 
incorporated as the ruling principle may 
soon be knocking at our doors. At any 
rate, there is no doubt that a great many 
people—in the church and out of it—are 
getting the idea that industrial society 
may be organized upon this principle. It 
is not a new idea, for the Sermon on the 
Mount is not a recent publication, but it 
is certainly gaining new power over the 
minds of men. The deepening of this 
conviction is one of the great things to be 
thankful for. We cannot hope that the 
idea will be enthroned without struggle, 

For all the dark of time reveals 

A bridal-dawn of thunder-peals 

Whenever thought has wedded fact. 
Selfish men, who would rather rule than 
serve, who would rather grasp than share, 
will not willingly yield the power they 
possess; but when the world discovers 
that the ‘secret of Jesus’’ is not only the 
secret of individual welfare but of social 
prosperity and national well-being, these 
who now withstand will find their power 
waning, and the world will see the dawn 
of the thousand years of peace. 


A Noteworthy Church Occasion 
in Brooklyn 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH OBSERVES ITS 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


BY H. A. B. 


esac The ‘unpretentious character of the edi- 
fice that has been the home of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, for fifty years must 
impress every one who for the first time 
gazes uponit. If it be a drizzly evening, 
as was the case last Thursday night, when 
Plymouth’s celebration of its jubilee came 
to its culmination, the visitor, ashe passes 
down a rather unimpressive street, won- 
ders at first whether the lights which send 
out their radiance so cordially into the 
damp and dismal atmosphere are really 
those of the structure to which so many 
thousands of feet have found their way 
from all over the world. In this great 
city of churches there are a hundred 
meeting houses which excel it in beauty 
and stateliness without and within. No 
one of all these pilgrims can ever have 
sought Plymouth Church in order to feast 
his eyes on the glories of stained glass or 
on elaborately decorated columns. What 
Mr. Beecher wanted was not a reproduc- 
tion of an old world cathedral, but an 
auditorium easy to speak in, with the 
2,000 seats so grouped about the platform 
that the’ preacher could easily look into 
the eyes of each and all of his auditors. 

The Plymouth Church is today, as ever, 
a rendezvous for the people. Perhaps its 
popular character is more clearly defined 
than ever, owing to the fact that it is now 
in every sense of the word a ‘down town 
church. While it has multiplied its ac- 
tivities, has added within five years a 
most commodious and home-like Sunday 
school room, has provided pleasant quar- 
ters for the many young men and young 
women who compose so large a portion 
of its constituency, while, under the wise 
leadership of Dr. Abbott, it has sought to 
avail itself of whatever is helpful and 
feasible for it in the institutional move- 
ment, the center of Plymouth’s vigorous 
life continues to be its pulpit. 

Certainly around few church edifices in 
this country gather so many memories 
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of great personalities, great events and 
great service to the world. Many. of 
these associations were in the minds of 
the large and representative assembly 
that came together for Thursday night’s 
celebration. An analysis of the congre- 
gation would have shown that it was 
made up of representatives of probably 
scores of churches in New York and 
Brooklyn, though naturally the people 
who call Plymouth their church home 
predominated in number. It could not be 
called a pronouncedly ecclesiastical gath- 
ering, for men in all ranks and professions 
were present. It was St. Clair McElway, 
the distinguished editor of the Brooklyn 
Hagle, who shouted, “Go right along,’ 
when Dr. Berry was disposed to curtail 
his speech on account of the lateness of 
the hour. Others equally well identified 
with the public life of Brooklyn were 
present. 

This was not the only service by which 
the Plymouth people have signalized the 
passing of the half-century milestone. 
They have dealt with their anniversary 
on the installment plan, so tospeak. The 
first chapter was recorded in the spring, 
when, on May 16, the anniversary of Mr. 
Beecher’s first service in Brooklyn was 
commemorated, Drs. Abbott and Brad- 
ford preaching the special sermons. But 
this autumn marked the second and _ per- 
haps more formal part of the anniver- 
sary, the final celebration—that of last 


-Thursday—being timed so as to fall on 


the exact fiftieth anniversary of the in- 
stallation of Mr. Beecher, Noy. 11, 1847. 
He died, it will be remembered, Mavxch 8, 
1887, and inasmuch as. Dr. Abbott, before 
that year closed, had become the regular 
supply of the church, though he was not 
installed ‘until 1888, the current celebra- 
tion virtually marks the rounding out of 
ten years in his pastorate. With charac- 
teristic modesty Dr. Abbott subordinated 
this side of the occasion and kept to the 
front its significance as respects the life 
of the church and the service of his re- 
nowned predecessor. To this end Dr. 
Charles A. Berry of Wolverhampton, 
Eng., was long ago secured to preach two | 
special sermons. These were delivered on 
Sunday, Noy. 7, before great audiences, 
drawn by the fame of the speaker and 
particularly by curiosity to hear the man 
to whom the church extended a call after 
Mr. Beecher’s death. Dr. Berry did not 
in any way disappoint the high expecta- 
tions set upon him. His discourses. har- 
monized so well with the thought that 
was kept to the front all through the 
week that they constituted a particularly 
good preparation for the crowning even- 
ing. 

To-see sitting side by side on the plat- 
form Lyman Abbott, George A. Gordon, 
Washington Gladden, William J. Tucker 
and Charles A. Berry is a sight seldom 
vouchsafed to even the habitual fre- 
quenter of religious assemblages. -How- 
ever much one may disagree with them 
in minor or in larger matters, no one can 
deny that each is a leader of thought, 
that each is giving himself—body, ‘brain 
and heart—to the overthrowing of un- 
righteousness, to the building up of the 
kingdom of God. If they seem to some 
to be tearing down, it is but justice to 
them to say that their-chief interest is 
not in déstruection, but in rearing, if 
possible, a fairer and more. substantial 
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edifice. The audience last Thursday 
night, as a rule, recognized this fact, 
and that is why their words were fol- 
lowed with an eagerness of interest that 
at points amounted to intensity. It was 
understood that each man was giving 
his latest and most mature convictions 
on the subject concerning which he had 
made special study through many labori- 
ous years. These addresses, or at least 
the three more formal ones—that of Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, D. D., on the Theology for 
Today; that of Rey. Washington Glad- 
den, D. D., on the Social Problems of the 
Future; and that of Rev. W. J. Tucker, 
D. D., on the Church of the Future—will 
in due time be printed. They can then 
be judged much more fairly than through 
a necessarily fragmentary newspaper re- 
port. They were from thirty to forty 
minutes long, carefully written, but de- 
livered with great energy. 

Dr. Gordon, who spoke first, showed 
that he had not retreated an inch from 
the positions laid down in his The Christ 
of Today and Immortality and the New 
Theodicy. Indeed his revolt from Calvin- 
ism was even more marked than in the 
works mentioned, for he did not even un- 
dertake to prove that it had gone by the 
boards. He assumed that it was dead and 
on the way to the graveyard, and he bent 
himself to the recovery of that thing in 
Calvinism which alone seems to him as 
worthy of respect—the idea of the suprem- 
acy of God. His, however, is a God who 
is for man rather than against him, who, 
while identified with the world, is at the 
same time transcendent above it, Dr. 
Gordon was courageous, almost daring, 
in his challenging of his critics. With 


canny Scotch humor, with gentle sar-. 


casm, but now and then with the flail of 
aroused feeling, he sought to foree upon 
his antagonist the alternative of a God 
whose loving purpose is ultimately to be 
strong enough to save humanity in the 
large, or of a God whose plans are to be in 
the main defeated. He admitted that his 
philosophy looked toward Universalism, 
but put in rejoinder the question, ‘‘ When 
will our Christian thinkers fear Atheism 
more than Universalism?’ He passed 
on to meet the accusation that broad the- 
ology means slack morals, ‘There is no 
salyation,’’ said he “for the moral shirk.” 
Upon the incarnation of Christ he uttered 
no uncertain sound. It is the meeting 
place of the human and the divine. In 
Christ both God and man are seen at their 
best and by that display there they are 
both to be judged. 

Dr. Gladden, like Dr. Gordon, evidently 
felt that the Plymouth platform is one of 
perfect freedom, and he, too, declared 
his inmost thought on the topic assigned 
him. Those familiar with the drift of his 
thinking recognized at once the funda- 
mental thesis on which he is insisting 
more strenuously year by year. His con- 
trolling conviction is that all our social 
problems are at their root but phases of 
the problem of human brotherhood. He 
applied this truth to the question of taxa- 
tion, of monopolies, of labor, of pauper- 
ism and crime, andof democracy. Hewas 
particularly successful in making it clear 
that a social and industrial order in which 
brotherliness would supplant competition 
and strife would be in every way so much 
better than the existing order. On the 
whole, his was a hopeful forecast inas- 
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much as he believes that the time is not 
so very far distant when the better rule 
of life will be established in all depart- 
ments of human society. His delivery 
was much more animated than is his 
wont. The most dramatic moment in it 
was when he left his manuscript, went to 
the side of the pulpit and recalled a ser- 
mon which he once heard Mr. Beecher 
deliver on thesame spot, protesting against 
the iniquities of slavery. Recalling the 
scene Dr. Gladden said that a ripple of ap- 
plause led some of the more staid leaders 
in Mr. Beecher’s congregation to wrinkle 
their brows in deprecation, whereat Mr. 
Beecher said, in his inimitable way, 
‘°Tain’t Sunday.” Then the great house 
fairly rocked with enthusiasm. Dr. Glad- 
den turned the incident to good account 
in connection with his own theme. 

President Tucker was clear, fair, fear- 
less and convincing in his handling of the 
theme The Church of the Future. He 
painted no dark picture of the ecclesias- 
tical situation today although he called 
attention sharply to its defects and limi- 
tations. He laid down the principles that 
the church can never realize its own work- 
ing unity until it makes a larger place for 
freedom and especially for intellectual 
freedom, and until it has learned and is 
willing to lose itself in the life of human- 
ity. He looked for a large extension of 
the province of the church in the direction 
of the training of the social conscience. 
Perhaps as strong a passage as any in the 
finely proportioned paper was that in 
which he pointed out the fact that the 
reason why foreign missions lagged is 
that there is so much half-hearted and 
spurious Christianity at home. The na- 
tions are beginning to find this out and 
are amazed to see that here at home we 
fail to apply the Christianity which our 
missionaries take to them. 

Dr. Berry was not on the program for 
the evening, but yielded to the desire of 
Dr. Abbott and the audience and his words 
werea remarkably fine supplement to what 
had already been said. Though he seemed 
to speak without much premeditation, he 
threw himself admirably into the spirit of 
the occasion. He made the point which 
had not been dwelt upon in any of the 
previous addresses that the church, if it 
is to save the world, must be like leaven, 
different from the world, otherwise the 
world will drag the church down to its 
own level, as a drowning man sometimes 
submerges his would-be rescuer. Dr. 
Berry was particularly happy in his 
puncturing of the claims of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches to the right 
to use exclusively the term Churchman. 

Too hearty praise cannot be given to 
Dr. Abbott for the skill with which he 
conducted the exercises. His introduc- 
tions were brief and apt. He tried to 
have the chief impression of the evening 
and of the celebration that which was 
conveyed by the guests and not by the 
host of the occasion. At the same time 
the chronicler of this important season 
in the life of Plymouth Church ought not 
to bring his story to a close without giving 
due credit to the master of ceremonies, 
who took up ten years ago a most difficult 
task, which he has performed with re- 
markable success. All who are familiar 
with his preaching recognize the decided 
gain which the ten years havé registered 
in his pulpit power. Meanwhile Lyman 
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Abbott, the pastor, the friend, the thinker, 


the Christian man, has been acquiring an- 


ever-deepening hold upon his chureh and 
upon the country. 


Current History Notes 


Mob law claimed three victims in North Da- 
kota last week. 

Hon. Seth Low has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion as president of Columbia University, 
New York city. 

The Public Library of Chicago was opened 
for the first time on Sunday, Noy. 14, and was. 
liberally patronized. 

Five thousand three hundred and thirty-six 
new names were added to the national pen- 
sion rolls last year, making a total of 976,014 
pensioners who received last year $139,949,717. 


How little General Garfield foresaw this when ~* 


in 1870 he said that the roll had reached its. 
maximum and thereafter would decline. 


Postmaster-General Gary, in his annual re- 


port, just issued, reports the suecess of the- 
rural delivery system. He attacks the provi- 
sions of the present law, which compel the 
Government to carry at great loss the issues. 
of pseudo-newspapers and magazines, and he 
recommends that this country follow the suc— 
cessful experiments of European governments. 
and establish a postal banking system. 


The Choctaw Council has ratified the agree- 
ment made last April between that nation and 
the Dawes Commission, and the Chickasaw 
legislature has done the same. The result. 
will be the winding up of the affairs of the 
Choctaw nation, thus anticipating the result. 
of the act of Congress which would take ef- 


“fect next January. It is likely that the other 


% 


tribes of the Indian Territory will follow suit, 
and thus the work of the Dawes Commission 
will prove successful. 


Lord Salisbury declares that while Great. 


Britain has no desire to come to arms with ~ 


France over West African territory, neverthe- 
less there is a limit to forbearance and a de— 
termination to adhere to what are believed to 
be clearly establishéd rights. He defends the 


- concert of Europe in its treatment of the 


Greek problem, and thinks that the present. 
compact between the Powers is prophetic of 
the era when ‘‘there will be some interna- 
tional constitution which will give unfettered 
and prosperous commerce and continued 
peace.” 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in commenting on 
the Tammany triumph in New York, accu- 


rately diagnosed the condition of affairs that 
must prevail in any municipality which pre— 


tends to be well governed: 


They must be men of special capacity and 
ability, or else there will be inefficient admin- 
istration and great waste of money. You 
must have, you can afford to have, the very 
best men in their respective capacities, but to- 
have such men three things are necessary. 
They must be irremoyable except for some 
gross, proved offense; they must be selected 
originally for their merits, absolutely with- 
out regard to their political opinions; they 
must be paid the market price for their sery- 
ices. 


The change of cabinet in Japan and the 
substitution of Count Nishi for Count Okuma 
as premier will not change the relations of 
Japan to Hawaii or the United States. It 


. indicates that criticism within the Liberal 


ranks has caused the downfall of one whose 
policy—domestie and foreign—has not been 
faultless, though on the whole most eredita- 
ble. The administration of affairs in Formosa 
has proved more difficult than was anticipated. 
Prosperity has not come as the result of the 
wealth which the war indemnity added to the 
national resources, and the change of mone- 
tary standard has brought a certain amount of 
inevitable confusion, temporary to be sure 
but none the less perplexing. This has bred 
discontent, and factionalism has won another 
triumph 


~~ 
* eta 
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“Heaven is not a place,” said the 
preacher. ‘‘ Heaven is within us.” 

Rosamund was listening, and the words 
struck her with a significance entirely 
new. The combination was not unique, 
but for some reason the force of it ap- 
pealed to her for the very first time and 
summoned a’ picture she was never to for- 
get. Her mind expanded as if it inhaled 
a breath, and she heard no more of the 
sermon. Her thought went sailing away, 
abandoned to worshipful joy in all the 
beautiful things on earth and possible 
delight in that unknown condition we are 
pleased to call heavenly. Her eyes, fixed 
on the rose window of the little church, 
found the red and yellow of sacred art 
multiplying strangely in glory and wid- 
ening into a shining world. Nearest lay 
the summer fields, rich in clover and con- 
scious of their mystical breast-thrill of 
germinating seeds; then came the waving 
trees, in an acme of glory and jeweled 
with nests; the great sky, too, with its 
infinite treasure of light-hidden stars. 
Even more potent than the face of beauty 
were the chords of an untiring orchestra 
embroidering the pageant of the year. 
There was the slow simmering of summer 
sound, the undertone made by the whirr 
of little wings and the droning of the bee; 
and above soared the ever-mounting note 
of ecstatic bird, conscious only of sun- 
light and a hope fulfilled; or the whicker- 
ing neigh of a horse, released from week- 
day shackles and striking sparks of the 
desert from the dullness of the hollow 
ground. The infinitude of the forms of 
life came upon Rosamund with a glad 
rush and the strength of new passion. 
Her soul was for a moment satisfied, as if 
an infinite river had flowed in upon its 
thirsty soil. 

When Rosamund went home she found 
her mother, whom she was accustomed to 
call her Angel, lying against a warm rock 
in the pasture, her hands clasped under 
her head ina fashion strikingly girlish in 
one with gray hair. 

“Angel,” said Rosamund, ‘did you 
know heayen is not a place? Did you 

_ know it is within us ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Angel. ‘I have known it 
for along time. Ever so many years.” 

“And you never told me!” 

“T can’t tell you things till you get to 
them. You wouldn’t hear meifIdid. I 
suppose there are exquisite overtones, 
this minute, in these summer sounds ; 
yet we are both quite dull to them.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Oh, no; nothing is a pity. Every- 
thing comes in the end. You won’t have 
heaven within you so long as you are im- 
patient.” 

Silence grew between them, and brought 
its own blessing. They understood quite 
well that the story of the summer day 

- was far more important than their own 
poor confidences. Robin, the old white 
horse, came lounging up to them and 
poked his gray velvet nose into their laps 
in search of that sweet morsel which 
grows mysteriously in pockets. A bee 
grumbled and bumped about, presumably 
because they were infringing upon wild 
land, and might establish a right of way ; 
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Rosamund in Heaven 


A Story, by Alice Brown 


though no clover cups grew anywhere 
near, and the milkweed was over the 
fence. 

“ Angel,” asked Rosamund, ‘‘is heaven 
within you?” 

“No,” said Angel, slowly, but with the 
utmost certainty, ‘it is not.”’ 

“Then why isn’t it, if you knowit might 
be?” 

Angel considered. 

“T am not quite sure,’ she answered. 
“T think itis chiefly because the Me I call 
my soul is so tightly bound to other souls. 
This phase of life — whateverit is —seems 
to be one where many people are lame, and 
blind, and tortured. For what reason, no- 
body yet knows. Now heaven is bliss ; 
and if I have it within me—if I ceased 
to suffer any more—why, I suppose I 
should be separated by a little wall, ora 
little film, from these others whom I 
love.” 

“But they could have it within them,”’ 
said Rosamund. ‘Only let us not say 
within anybody. Let us just say heaven. 
That makes it larger. Nota little jewel, 
like a dewdrop, in our souls, but a great 
crystal globe, large as the world, large as 
all worlds, for us to creep—no, to walk 
into. They could walk into it, too, An- 
gel!” 

‘Not into mine. Each one would have 
to enter his own. And sometimes per- 
haps only the circumferences would touch, 
and then I should be lonely. I am so 
timid, Rosamund! I am afraid of only 
one thing, but I am terribly afraid of 
that: of not being near, very near, what 
T love — of having love wake in the night, 
and find me so far away in dreams that I 
couldn’t stretch out my arms. Andif my 
dreams were all of peace —don’t you see 
that it might be so ?”’ 

Rosamund shook her head. 

“T don’t see,”’ she answered, ‘‘ why you 
shouldn’t be able to show them your crys- 
tal sphere, and make it so real that they 
could step right into theirs. For I sup- 
pose our heaven is born with us, and is 
always just beside us, near enough to 
touch, any time we choose to stretch out 
a finger. And why should the circumfer- 
ences be so far apart, if you want to have 
them near? Perhaps they are like a lit- 
tle film, and we aren’t a bit less warm to 
one another or less close, only more shin- 
ing!” 

“It may be so,” said Angel. “The 
loveliest thing is always the truest. But 
I am not adventurous. I like this pas- 
ture better than gates of jasper. See this 
rough blueberry branch, Rosamund. I’d 
rather have it than flowers of Paradise.” 

“But I don’t suppose there is any 
greater or less,” said Rosamund. “I 
suppose a flower of Paradise might be 
just as homely and beloved as a huckle- 
berry.’ There she stopped, conscious of 
her growing pains, and only went on, 
after long silence, “At any rate, I am go- 
ing to be in heaven from this time forth.” 

Angel put out that splendid, warm hand 
of hers, and they gave the grasp of under- 
standing and fealty. 

The summer beat out all its lingering 
measures, and Rosamund was every day 
more and more conscious that she had 
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entered heaven. The progress of the year 
from wilding rose to golden-rod was not 
more royal than the blossoming in her 
heart. She seemed to be wrapped in the 
pride of youth and crowned with the 
jewel of a perfect belief in joy. The song 
of her life was inarticulate, the voice of 
pure emotion, yet it breathed like incense 
day by day. Rose petals fell beside her, 
delicate-veined and sweet; the scarlet 
hips succeeded, and she found one perfect 
like the other. ‘“‘ Decay is beauty, death 
is fruition,” sang her soul, ‘‘and joy is 
lord of all: only we fear to own him.”’ 
She attuned her steps to some hidden 
harmony; she stretched forth her hand in 
the commonest deed as if to take a scep- 
ter. For surely there could be no heaven 
without beauty. One should not enter it 
a pensioner in rags. Who dwelt there 
must reign. Then came the autumn car- 
nival of color and the falling of leaves, 
and Rosamund was back again in the 
city life adorned by music and books. 
The old, quiet days went on at home, and 
there were hours spent with Sylvia, who 
lay in outward serenity on the white bed 
which had been the pyre of her girlhood 
joys, and which she was never to leave 
again. Whenever Rosamund went there 
in the evening, as she often did, Douglas 
walked home with her across the park, 
and she talked to him of her heaven. He 
knew exactly what she meant. Most 
whimsical as he was, bitter, sweet- 
hearted, arrogant, loving, he always 
knew. Rosamund never guessed that the 
side he turned toward her was the fem- 
inine side, receptive and sympathetic. 
She thought it was what he offered every 
one, and that it was the’ fault of the 
world that the world also did not see it. 

“Angel,” she said, one of these winter 
days, ‘‘I wish we could bring other peo- 
ple into our heaven!”’ 

“Do you,’”’ asked Angel, ‘‘do you, Rose 
of the World ?”’ 

“T began by wishing they could have 
heavens of their own. But that isn’t 
enough. We need them in ours. Now 
you are in mine, Angel. You may not 
get much comfort out of it, but there you 
are—so near that I could stroke your hair 
any time, or pass you a thought, like a 
little warm bird, and have you cuddle it 
and pass it back, or perhaps let it nest on 
your shoulder in that nice warm hollow, 
Angel! But I want Douglas in my 
heaven, too; I want him dreadfully!” 

Angel glanced at her quickly, then she 
looked away. 

“Do you?” she repeated. ‘I’m a stu- 
pid, useless old thing. I never thought 
of that.”’ 

“Why should you think of it first? 
But Douglas—I’m sure he isn’t happy. 
He is so—so bitter. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. O, I know that! You need not 
tell me. It’s like a harsh rind, but it 
must hurt the live, growing wood under- 
neath. It troubles me. When I tell him 
how I love my life, and how wonderful it 
seems. to me, he smiles—so sweetly and 
quizzically, you know; he never is like 
anybody else—and he says: ‘That’s be- 
cause you are so young!’ And he isn’t 
old, Angel. Heis not! If he wouldcome 
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into my heaven, I could show him he is 
not. I often see him there. Sometimes 
I think of it in the night and laugh out 
loud, my thoughts are so childish and 
silly. I see him inside my heaven dressed 
in white, ‘mystic, wonderful.’ I sing to 
him, always songs I never have heard 
(but they come in the night!), and when 
that little tired frown creeps in between 
his brows, I carry him cups of something 
ambrosial. (I say that because ambrosial 
is such a good word, majestic, large, a 
word dressed in purple!) But in the 
night it is all so different, so stately, that 
when I ask him to drink I say: ‘Will 
my lord set his lips to the cup?’ Once, 
Angel, I touched his hair in my dream. 
But I never shall do that again. It was 
too solemn. If we take any one like 
Douglas into our heaven, we must re- 
member he is quite royal, and treat him 
so.” 

Angel’s own brows were drawn together 
in the folds of pain. She did not turn to 
Rosamund in speaking. 

“Does any one else sing to him in your 
dream? Does any one bring him cups of 
wine?” 

Rosamund laughed out full and gayly. 

“How should they,’”’ she said, ‘in my 
heaven? I couldn’t get them inifI tried. 
I can’t have anybody but you and Doug- 
las, and I can’t have him—the real Doug- 
las—if he won’t come.” 

“This thinking at night, Rosamund—I 
don’t like it!” 

Rosamund laughed again in her own 
» dear way. 

**O,” she said, “it’s only waking for a 
minute between dreams! Sometimes I 
don’t know the difference between dream 
and waking. AndnowImustgo. Sylvia 
expects me. I’ll come home early.” 

Angel detained her with an anxious 
hand. 

“Do come early,’ she said, ‘“‘and don’t 
—but never mind. Tomorrow we’ll talk 
again. I wonder I never thought to tell 
you, Rosamund, that there are reasons 
for Douglas’s growing old before his time. 
Though he is older than you, child, a good 
fifteen years; we mustn’t forget that. 
And he is not happy. He has been un- 
happy so long that he sees the world 
through a cloud. But tomorrow we’ll 
talk again, and I will tell you what I 
know, what all of us seem to know but 
you. No, no, not tonight!’ And though 
Rosamund turned back with her bright, 
expectant look and her eager “Tell me, 
tell me!’’ Angel pushed her off and shut 
the door upon her. Then, so separated, 
Angel clasped her hands tightly and stood 
still to think it out, while Rosamund went 
smiling away with that buoyant step of 
hers which seemed always set to danc- 
ing measures. 

Rosamund had her little visit with 
Sylvia, and everything belonging to it 
was just the same—the white bed, the 
peaceful dusk broken by flickering of the 
fire, the faint scent of the roses carried 
in to the dressing-room for the night but 
prodigally casting back their breath. 
The white square of the window lay on 
the ceiling, and the fronded pattern of 
the curtain waved upon it with every 
breeze. Sylvia had lain here so long, sweet 
and smiling, that one forgot her life was 
maimed—one saw the blossom and not 
the blighted stalk. Surely she would al- 
ways be here! And Rosayyund, bringing 
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with her the brightness of the heavenly 
vesture she had woven for herself, would 
come in evening after evening all her 
life for these sweet, cool droppings of 
talk, like the fall of a fountain, and after- 
wards Douglas would walk home with 
her. Not that she thought all this, but 
the loveliness and security of life brooded 
peacefully over her spirit, and she was 
conscious of the greatness of calm. One 
definite desire only broke her mood into 
ripples. She longed for the morrow and 
Angel’s promised confidence. She re- 
called herself-with a start. Sylvia was 
speaking. 

“Tm going to tell you something. It 
is about Douglas. I asked him if I might 
have the telling and he said yes. I won- 
der how much you know about Cynthia 
May?” 

“Very little,” said Rosamund. “I know 
she was Niobe for the Statuary Club. I 
shall never forget her as I saw her that 
night. But we haven’t much everyday 
acquaintance.” 

“He was in love with her,’’ went on 
Sylvia, with happy eyes fixed on the fire- 
light, ‘‘long ago, when they were both 
very young. They were separated. The 
circumstances were cruel, but we must 
allforget thatnow. Only—Douglas never 
gotoverthe wound. Since she came back 
here last year he has had to meet her, and 
he has learned to know her all over again. 
He finds that she was never to blame, and 
that she is just as true as he thought 
her years ago. And a great deal more 
beautiful, Rosamund. You can imagine 
that.” 

Sylvia waited a moment and Rosamund 
looked at her. ‘‘ Yes,’ she said at length, 
“yes, Sylvia.” 

“Tt was all brought about quite sud- 
denly,”’ continued Sylvia, delighting in 
her story. ‘“‘I faney they were talking 
together and that it came in a rush and 
whirlwind, as if an angel of the annuncia- 
tion swept down and offered them sacra- 
ment. O Rosamund, have patience with 
me! Itis so wonderful for Douglas just 
now, when he might easily have thought 
life was over for him. Of course I don’t 
really know how it came about. I am 
only sure it is perfectly real and true, 
and that they told each other they cared 
exactly as much as they had in the be- 
ginning. More, I faney; for, don’t you 
see, it must have grown with their loneli- 
ness and suffering. And, Rosamund, he 
is with her tonight!” 

Rosamund rose and took up her gloves. 
“Sylvia,’’ she said, “will you give hima 
message? Say you told me. Tell him I 
sent—my love.” ; 

“Yes, indeed, and do send a word to 
Cynthia. Your love? I am sure you 
know her well enough.” 

Rosamund had reached the door. ‘I 
haven’t known her well,” she said, “but 
now—surely. My love.’? She was out- 
side when she heard Sylvia calling her, 
“Yes,” she answered, stepping back; 
“what is it, Sylvia?” 

“T had forgotten about your getting 
home. Did you drive over?” 

“No, but that little cab is at the corner. 
It always is. Good-night.”’ 

“Rosamund,”’ called Sylvia, again, “‘is 
it not lovely to think we never can de- 
pend on Douglas any more, because he 
will belong somewheré else? He will 
have a real place of his own. I won't let 
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myself miss him. 
to heaven.” 
Rosamund passed swiftly down the 
stairs and out into the night, brilliant 
with snow and moonlight, yet warm as it 
sometimes is, even in midwinter. There 
was thaw in the air, and the deluded lit- 
tle water-courses were breaking up under 
the false dawn of wooing weather. She 
stood a moment on the steps, drawing 


It’s as if he had gone 


her fur cloak about her with the shiver | 


born of an inward chill. She looked at 
the cab waiting on the corner, and then 
turned away from it, across the street and 
into the little park. She always went 
home that way when Douglas was with 
her. Populous in spring evenings with 
lovers and idlers, it seemed now, in its 
winter whiteness, a bit of the larger out- 
side world which is the real one to us 
who would escape ourselves. The snow 
lay shapeless and water-soaked about the 
tree trunks, and the shrubbery rose above 
it in delicate pencilings of brown. When, 
Rosamund was well within; she stopped 
and looked about her. She put out her 
hand and touched a low evergreen branch, 
grasped it and heldit tightly. The prickly 
contact was good. How poor she was! 
She had not even the wings of a dove, to 
fly away where there were many branches 
like this, and great solitude. Poor little 
tree, too, transplanted and tended! Did 
it also feel some sharp ache at the heart, 
hemmed in by walls and the clangor of 
the streets? She was standing very still 
when a woman, who had been walking 
back and forth at a distance, came rapidly 
toward her. She was veiled and cloaked 
in black, and as she stopped beside Rosa- 
mund some idle memory flitted through 
the girl’s numbed brain of a tale told 
her at second-hand about some terrify- 
ing woman of fiction who stopped in a 
door way and fanned herself with a small 
fan. 

“Don’t befrightened,”’ said the stranger. 

“No,” answered Rosamund; ““whyshould 
Ibe?” 

“You might be because you are young 
and shielded; because you don’t walk 
alone at night. I suppose you are doing 
it now as a great adventure. You will 
feel as if you had climbed Mont Blane. I 
am doing it because I amindespair. The 
house was killing me. Faces were killing 
me—and voices. My own room would 
have had me crazy in an hour. I came 
out here to breathe.” 

Rosamund stood still and held the ever- 
green branch in her hand. 

“What would you do,” said the other, . 
abruptly, “if you were stopped here at 
night by a woman betrayed and lost to 
herself and the world? A poor, vile, be- 
smirched creature—like Rossetti’s Jenny ? 
No, you won’t have read that! But if 
there were such a woman, and she said: 
‘Will you watch with me one hour? I 
want company before I go baek into 
hell!’ What would you say?” 

Rosamund dropped the branch and 
folded her hands before her. “I don’t 
know what I should have said,’”’ she an- 
swered, “last night, for example, or be 
fore any one had spoken so. But now 1 
should say’’— She had no words to fin- 
ish. They all seemed very poor and com- 
monplace. Slie bent forward quickly. 
“You will be cold,” she said. “Take my 
arm, and let us walk.” 

The woman drew a choking breath. 
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“Does that mean I may talk to you?” 
she asked. 

“T hope you will,” said Rosamund. 
“Let me be company for you, at least.’ 

They began to pace back and forth, but 
the stranger had not taken Rosamund’s 
arm. 

“You are very noble and very sweet,” 
she said. “But I knew you would be. I 
have seen you often at church and at con- 
certs. You look like anangel. But that 
doesn’t necessarily prove you are one, It 
may mean that your great-grandmother 
‘had a beautiful vision, or heard .a fine 
strain of music. So I didn’t know. But 
when I saw you here I made up my mind 
to try you. I havegot to confess to some- 
body, or go crazy this very night. The 
reeds in the river won’t do; they’d say 
just the same whether I told them the 
wind was north or my heart was broken. 
I don’t believe in priests. Doctors are 
good men. but they think the physical 
accounts for everything. If they heard 
Apollo from. his shrine, they’d nod and 
whisper, ‘Hysteria!’ And friends! I 
should see them again. And every look 
would glass my shame. (Isn’t that agood 
phrase? Do you know enough about 
phrases, you child, to see how good that 
was? I can stop to look at it because 
my brain, like every atom in me, is all 
alive. It hurts me, it is working so fast, 
searing itself with such pictures.) Now 
you never will know me. You never 
will guess who I am. Will you hear my 
confession ?”’ 

Don’t talk so fast,” said Rosamund, 
touching the woman’s tense hand as it 
bung by her side. “It hurts you so.” 

**No, it only hurts me to keep still. It 
hurts me to be moderate. And I am very 
mad now. If you could know about the 
last two nights! Alone in my room, run- 
ning back and forth, like a wild thing in 
a cage (O, such a little, square cage!), but 
very softly, so that nobody would hear! 
Then at last I thought I was crazy, really 
erazy, and 1 was so glad! I found some 
flowers and made me a crown, and took 
up my skirt and danced before the glass. 
“Now I am mad,’ I said, ‘and I shall never 
feel my curse any more.’ But in the 
morning there I was, as sane as ever, and 
my last hope was gone. Well, this is it. 
I told you there were ruined, betrayed 
women. Iam one, too; and it is just as 
terrible for me as for Jenny, though it is 
only my soul that has been killed. A man 
‘earned my love. I am not the kind of 
woman who needs to love. I was com- 
fortable. I enjoyed my life. He made 
me love him. He took every drop of wor- 
ship I had to offer. He stamped every 
fiber of my soul with his own image, and 
then he threw me back my gifts because 
he-was tired of them. I was ‘exacting ’— 
God knows I was! But I asked of him 
what he taught me to give. I tired him. 
Idid; lownit. But I was precisely what 
I had been when loving me was delight 
andjoy andhonor. Here lam, dethroned, 
in rags! Iam spiritually undone.” 

Rosamund was a tall woman, and sud- 
denly she turned and gathered the other 
into her arms. She laid her cheek pas- 


sionately against the stranger’s hidden: 


face. - . 

“You must believe,” she ‘said. 
must believe.” 

The stranger spoke harshly, though 
she clung to Rosamiund, and the passion 
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of the movement defied the coldness of 
her tone. 

“Are you going to repeat the Anglican 
creed ?”’ . 

It seemed like divine suggestion. 

“T believe in God!” said Rosamund, 
scarcely knowing what she said. “I be- 
lieve in love!” she ended, joyously. 

“In love! Itisadevil. Drink of that 
cup and you drink to your own damna- 
tion.” 

“Q, wait, wait!’ said Rosamund, hold- 
ing her still. ‘“‘I may not be able to tell 
you, but I know the secret. Love is 
greater than any circumstance or any 
expression. And love is not taking; it is 
giving. If he has betrayed you, pray night 
and day for him that he may learn what 
love really is. We must give and give! 
O, what difference does it make whether 
we take or whether we are denied! ”’ 

Perhaps the human contact of her arms 
had affected the other, she was shaking 
with great breaths. She put her own 
arms about Rosamund. ‘‘Good-by,” she 
said. ‘‘The minute is over. Tell me I 
am shrived!”’ 

Rosamund began speaking rapidly. 
She wanted to pour out all her precious 
ointment, yet she knew there was noth- 
ing to say. “It is everywhere—love. 
My dear, my dear! I can’t think of any 


word near enough to call you. I want to 
be love to you. I want to stop your pain. 
O, I know now what pain is! My God! 


I know! I know! I will pray for you 
always and remember you ’’— 

“People are coming,” said the woman, 
hastily. Her voice wasbroken. ‘Listen, 
dear! I am erying. It is so good not to 
be afraid I shall scream. One word: 
promise me you will send me your love in 
your thoughts for one week. Just before 
you go to sleep!” 

“Yes! yes!”’ said Rosamund, and the 
other dropped her hand with a sharp 
pressure and hurried away. Rosamund 
did not look after her. She, too, sped 
across the park and up the hill. ‘‘ Angel, 
I am here,’’ she called, as she passed the 
chamber door. ‘ 

“But how late you are! Let me look 
at you. Rosamund, this time you have 
really been in heaven!” 

“JT forgot it,” said Rosamund. ‘ My 
heaven? My own heaven? I don’t be- 
lieve I shall ever think of it again!” 

She turned away to her own room, 
where it would be very dark and still. 


The Midweek Service 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SELDEN, ALBANY, N. Y. 


No discussion which has awakened so 
much interest as that now current in The 
Congregationalist concerning the weekly 
prayer meeting of the church can be un- 
timely. The spark falls upon prepared 
tinder. Countless ministers and laymen 
have been more or less unconsciously 
pondering the problem during the last 
decade. Not afew have in depression of 
spirits concluded that the falling off in 
attendance and interest bodes no.good to 
the cause of religion, and have berated 
themselves and others of the Lord’s 
anointed. Some have studied more dis- 
passionately the causes for such failure of 
time-honored methods, hoping to discard 
that which may have always been faulty 
or which may simply have become out- 
grown. Times change and we must 
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change withthem. When a certain busi- 
ness house failed a successful man re- 
marked: ‘It is no great wonder. Busi- 
ness methods have changed three times 
since the firm was established, but they 
have not materially modified their meth- 
ods in forty years.” It is a shame that it 
should have to be said that the children 
of this world are ever wiser than the 
children of light. 

Im the church of which I have charge 
there has been an evolution of a service 
differing in marked ways from the typi- 
cal prayer meeting. Some changes were 
made at the suggestion of wise laymen, 
while some have been introduced by suc- 
cessive pastors. The two features which 
characterize the service and which in a 
measure supplant the once valuable ‘“tes- 
timony ”’ and “exhortation” are worship 
and instruction. It lacks the emotional 
and personal elements once accounted so 
interesting and valuable, but now so 
nearly impossible of attainment under 
the sovereign reserve of our day. On the 
other hand, it gains immensely in dignity 
and possibly in instructiveness. 

An outline sketch will suffice to indi- 
cate the method which has proved highly 
satisfactory to the one who conducts 
the meeting, and has apparently won the 
cordial, it may be more just to say the 
grateful, approval of kindly disposed at- 
tendants. The meeting opens with a 
hymn. This is followed by a pastoral 
prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer in 
unison. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the value of such concerted wor- 
ship, or the moral support which comes 
to the leader from the hearty response of 
his fellow-Christians. A second hymn is 
followed by a portion of the Psalter, which 
the people rise to offer in their worship, 
which in turn is followed by the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, concluding with the Gloria 
Patri. The pastor then takes advantage 
of his official position to introduce as a 
sort of ‘prelude’ some matter of current 
interest, using from five to ten minutes 
according to the demands of the theme. 
It is astonishing to find how inevitably 
topics present themselves for comment 
or explanation and crowd upon a minister 
as if suppliants for his attention and fair 
presentation to the consideration of the 
people. 

A third hymn prepares the way for the 
special study of the evening. An exposi- 
tion is ordinarily given, as brief and sug- 
gestive as possible, with an address occu- 
pying ten or fifteen minutes. A hymn 
follows and one or two brief prayers from 
laymen. A final hymn closes the service, 
save that while the people bow the pastor 
offers a few sentences of petition, adding 
a benediction which loses nothing by rep- 
etition and familiarity: ‘And now may 
the peace of God which passeth knowl- 
edge keep our hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

As to the actual working of so formal a 
service the people, after four years’ trial, 
are better satisfied with it than ever. 
Only last evening we had 120 present, 
which must be far above the average at- 
tendance for a church of 520 members. — 


The action of the church in the world should 
be like that of water in the earth, stimulating 
to growth and fruitfulness; but the world in 
the church is like earth in water, making water 
unfit for drinking.—Dr. C. M. Lamson. 
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THE HOME 
Thanksgiving 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Not only, Lord, for our garners rife, 
Nor, Lord, alone for our gold in store 
Do we praise and bless thee, Lord of life, 
Heaping our hands with thy more and more, 
Till our wealth o’erflows and our land is fair, 
And our banners are lifted from sea to sea— 
Thou hast given us grace, and in psalm and prayer 
We glory and honor ascribe to thee. 


We have lifted songs in our hours of want, 
In feast and fast we alike have owned 
The loye that cared when the meal was scant, 
The power to help in our Christ enthroned. 
We have blessed thy name in our days of dole; 
By the new-made grave; in the empty home; 
Even then thy comfort has made us whole 
And into our darkness light has come. 


We thank thee most that against ourselves, 
Our treacherous weakness, our base-born thought, 
The sin we cherished, the ill that delves 
In the hidden depths, thy strength hath wrought 
Full often to help us resist the foe. : 
Thou hast rallied heaven in serried might, 
And though Satan fought for our overthrow, 
Thy word was our two-edged sword to smite. 


For the grace that kept us, the love that stood 
Strong as the mountains, wide as the sea, 
For the yearning we felt to be true and good, 
For the daily molding that made like thee 
This clay of ours; by the touch divine 

We have sometimes felt in our low estate, 
Honor and blessings be ever thine, 

O Lord of life, upon whom we wait. 


In his Autobiography, 
Benjamin Franklin re- 
lates that when he found a man opposed 
to him and likely to become his enemy he 
immediately contrived to ask a favor of 
him. The favor was usually granted and 
the man not only ceased to oppose him 
but became his life-long friend, illustrat- 
ing the truth of the old saying, ‘‘He that 
has once done you a kindness will be more 
ready to do you another, than he whom 
you yourself have obliged.’”’ For some 
natures it is always a trial to accept a 
favor, while deliberately to ask one seems 
almost impossible. Yet everybody needs 
the experience of receiving as well as giy- 
ing, and the acceptance of favors ought 
to be considered a duty. It is not unu- 
sual to find a person who is constantly do- 
ing for others without ever gaining a deep 
hold on the affections of those whom he 
benefits. Almost always the explanation 
lies in the fact that he never accepts even 
the slightest service from another with- 
out paying for it, whereas nothing would 
make his associates so happy as an occa- 
sional opportunity of serving him without 
thought of reward. George Eliot says, 
“We worship those who owe us all.” 
Conversely, if we would be loved, we 
must be willing to owe something to 
others. 


Accepting Favors 


The advantages of photog- 
raphy as a hobby are mani- 
fest to the visitor attending 
the exhibition of amateur photographs 
open to the public in the Youth’s Com- 
panion Building, Boston. If the parents 
who are concerned about the character of 
their son’s amusements would buy him a 
camera and encourage his enthusiasm for 
“taking pictures,’ they would be amply 
rewarded by the development of his taste 
and observation, as well as by the inno- 
cent pleasure afforded. The boy with a 
camera is always on the lookout for 
beautiful bits of scenery or for interest- 
ing types of human nature. He séts the 


A Hint for 
Christmas 
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world through new eyes. His own door- 
yard and the view from his windows take 
on a different aspect under the influence 
of the new interest. The cows in the hill 
pasture, the ducks on the pond, an ex- 
pression on the baby’s face, a turn of his 
sister’s head or a graceful attitude ap- 
peal to him as never before. He has to 
make new acquaintance with the sun it- 
self if he is to study hitherto unnoticed 
effects of light and shadow. Surely it is 
worth while for parents to provide such a 
source of amusement and education. We 
hope that some of those who. saw the 
5,000 prints on exhibition in Boston went 
away with the intention of putting a cam- 
era on their list of Christmas presents for 
the young folks. 


Apropos to Mrs. Bur- 
rell’s discussion of the 
servant girl problem in the issue of Oct. 
21, a correspondent reports the comment 
of a capable, well-educated young woman 
who has served an apprenticeship as a 
domestic and is now “working house- 
keeper’’ for an elderly professional man. 
“People may talk as they will,’ she ex- 
claimed, after reading the story, ‘“‘the 
best of mistresses are inclined to be fussy. 
If one could work for another without 
risking the loss of her own individuality 
the case would be altered.”’ This criti- 
cism seems to us just. Let any consci- 
entious housekeeper ask herself if she 
has not often interfered needlessly with 
Bridget’s way of accomplishing her work 
and the chances are that she will be 
obliged to plead guilty. Perhaps itis just 
this difference in management which ac- 
counts for the contrasting conditions in 
two households of ouracquaintance. One 
mistress gives her maid a reasonable 
amount of liberty, caring most for the re- 
sult of a given task, not the process of 
accomplishment. Her domestics not only 
stay with, but show a real devotion to 
their employer. Quite different is the 
case of another woman, who is always 
complaining that she can never keep a 
servant. Is it to be wondered at when 
she lays down all sorts of arbitrary rules 
and continually follows up the maid, in- 
sisting, “‘There is but one right way to do 
a thing and thatis my way”? 


“Pussy ’’ Mistresses 


The Unexpected Thanksgiving 
Guest 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


Miss Abby laid her spectacles and paper 
on the candle-stand at her elbow and 
rocked gently back and forth in the gath- 
ering dusk. The plaintive little creak of 
her chair, the contented purr of the cat in 
her comfortable lap, the slow tick of the 
clock and a fine, shrill note from the kettle 
singing on the red-eyed stove only deep- 
ened the sense of quiet and repose. Miss 
Abby’s meditations turned naturally to 
the unfinished article in her favorite paper, 
where a procession of people of more or 
less renown had answered the question, 
“For what am I thankful ?”’ by enumerat- 
ing individual blessings and deliverances. 

“Curious,” said Miss Abby to the cat, 
“how keen we be to recognize the hand 
of Providence when it leads the way we 
cal’lated to go. Don’tseem to me, though, 
I should want to tell right out in a noos- 
paper what I was most thankful for—it’s 
a kind of a temptation to think up some- 
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thing you ought to give thanks for. If I 
should testify honest I should have to say 
it was because I’m going to Joanna’s to 
have a regular Thanksgiving dinner like 
old times. There’s a sight of difference 
between going to a dinner and having all 
you want to eat. There’s things you can’t 
measure up and put a name to that count 
in—being expected and being a part of 
things yourself. It’s a good deal to say ‘I 
shall not want,’ but it helps you along to 
have more’n you want once in a while, 
so’t you can say, ‘My cup runneth over.’ ’”” 

Miss Abby rocked and meditated, call-- 
ing back from hef pleasant past the ghosts 
of vanished delights. The gay riot of the 
days when the old farmhouse rang from 
attic to cellar with the children’s frolies; 
the no less delightful reunions of young 
people beginning to feel the charm and 
mystery of untried life; the graver days, 
when one and another wandered away 
into new scenes, and here and there faces 
vanished beyond recall, down through the 
years that had left her alone at last, not 
sad or desponding, but with a homesick 
longing sometimes for her very own. 

Nothing would have induced her to sur- 
render her sturdy independence and be- 
come an adjunct of another household, 
but she counted it a special blessing that 
her cousin Joanna never forgot to make 
her a Thanksgiving guest and give her a 
hearty welcome that was comfortable to 
anticipate and pleasant to remember. 

The clock told off its six strokes and 
Miss Abby promptly lighted her lamp and 
prepared her one silk gown for the festive 
occasion by putting some beautiful old 
lace in the neck and sleeves, an adorn- 
ment by no means allowable on Sunday 
and far too “‘dressy’’ for the sewing soci- 
ety, yet ranking, in her estimation, with 
having more than you really wanted, as a 
distinct blessing. 

“T s’pose,’’ she reflected, spreading the 
sleeves over the front breadth to admire 
the effect of the frosty lace, “it would 
sound shaller to say I was thankful for 
that lace, but I do enjoy pretty things, 
whether it’s folks, or posies, or clothes; 
and David makes mention of oil that was 
just poured on folkses heads to smell 
nice.”’ 

Thanksgiving morning found Miss Abby 
in her own special corner of the meeting 
house, ready to enjoy the sermon and 
sing with fervor 

Father of mercy, God of love! 

How rich thy bounties are. 
There was only a faint sprinkle of snow, 
through which the brown leaves shewed 
dry and erisp, and Miss Abby walked 
rapidly home with a glow at her heart, 
partly gratitude and partly expectation. 

She could dress in fifteen minutes, and 
she had quite decided to sacrifice a couple 
of leaves from her rose geranium and pin 
them in her bosom in honor of Joanna’s 
feast. But as she opened the gate a 
shapeless figure, wrapped in a gray shawl 
and crowned by a “punkin hood,” rose 
up from her front porch. 

“Well, Abby Dexter, if you ain’t an 
angel from heaven,” called out a voice 
between laughing and crying. “I’m 
about froze to death, and so put about I 
could bawl like a baby.” 


“Well, of all things, Creeshy Barrett! ’"_ 


said Miss Abby, fumbling stupidly for 
her key. ‘You do look frosted and no 
mistake; come right in to the fire. Here, 
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set down in this chair and put your feet 
in the oven while I open up the draf’s. I 
declare, I never was more took back in 
my life than to find you settin’ there.” 

The woman laughed hysterically, and 
pushed back the hood from her chilled 
face. ‘You see,” she said, ‘‘it was this 
way. I ain’t had, to say, a real Thanks- 
giving since I—since Jason moved out 
West ’’— 

“Yes, I know,’ nodded Miss Abby, 
understanding that her old friend did not 
like to speak of the fact that Jason had 
bestowed his mother in the Old Ladies’ 
Home before going away, 

“And so when I found out that Moses 
Smith was coming over to East Haddam 
this forenoon I got him to fetch me along 
to Mirandy’s. I hadn’t time to send 
word, and I thought I’d s’prise the folks. 
True’s you live, they’d all gone down to 
her folks—went yist’day, so a woman 
said. I thought she might have asked 
me in to warm, but she seemed to be go- 
ing somewheres herself. There I was, 
with Moses gone, and didn’t know a soul 
in town. I just set down on them back 
steps and cried, till all at once I thought 
about you. It’s the greatest mercy you 
come home.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Abby, her tender 
heart touched by the distress of her visi- 
tor, ‘‘and it’s just providential that I— 
did.” She barely escaped saying “‘that I 
didn’t change my dress before I went to 
meeting,’ and hastened to cover her con- 
fusion by adding: “Now you take off 
your things, and we’ll have a nice little 
dinner and a good talk over old times. 
Don’t seem as if it could be forty years 
since you and me sung in the choir, does 
it Creeshy ?”’ 

“Seems more like a hundred to me. 
How snug you’re fixed here, Abby. I 
s’pose these are your mother’s things. 
My! how well I remember that clock and 
the settle. Ain’t it good not to have 
folks round that don’t belong to you?” 

Miss Abby, who was putting away her 
bonnet with a very human pang of disap- 
pointment, stopped suddenly. She had 
never thought of her solitary state as a 
cause for gratitude, but she made a little 
offering of thanks that she didn’t “‘live in 

an institution.”” She had ‘also another 
~ mercy to which her heart turned with ex- 
ultation. It had been her mother’s su- 
perstition that one should always, on 
‘Thanksgiving, be prepared for an unex- 


pected guest, and Miss Abby had loyally - 


maintained the custom, providing, in spite 
of the prospective feast, a chicken, which 
“came in handy” for Sunday, and a 
mince pie that was on duty until Christ- 
mas. This year the provision had been 
sent from Joanna’s bountiful stores, a 
good-natured concession to a harmless 
whim. 

“The way to make folks happy,” rea- 
soned this wise woman, ‘is to give ’em 
what they want, and not what you think 
they’d better have’”’—hence the little din- 
ner reposing under the whitest ef towels 
on the pantry shelf. 

Miss Abby tied on an apron and went 
pack to her guest, radiant with love and 
compassion and serene in the knowledge 
of the resources at her command: chicken, 
mince pie, pound cake and cranberry jelly. 

“Vl fetch up some turnips and potatoes 
and cook ’em while the chicken is gittin’ 
het up, and we can have dinner inside of 
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an hour. Mebby you'd ought to have a 
cup of tea, though, to stay your stomach, 
Creeshy!”’ 

“Massy sakes, no. I ain’t been used to 
gorgin’ between meals. You Tet me peel 
the turnips and help set the table, Abby. 
Itv’ll seem proper good to be workin’ 
round ag’in.”’ 

Peeling the homely vegetables with vig- 
ilant care for her best gown, recalling 
old memories with the willow-patterned 
plates and the thin old spoons, she was 
quite unconscious of the anxious glances 
that Miss Abby cast towards the window, 
and was only mildly curious when her 
hostess slipped out to intercept at the 
gate the small boy sent to inquire why 
Cousin Abby delayed her coming. 

“An old friend!’ speculated Joanna. 
“JT wonder who it could be. Didshe seem 
any way cast down, honey?” 

“T don’t think so,” said the small boy, 
with his eyes on the turkey, ‘“‘she looked 
real happy and—shiny.”’ 

That was what the unexpected guest 
thought when she said at dinner: “You 
don’t appear to age much, Abby. I can 
just seem to see you way you used to 
look, standing up to sing in that purple- 
sprigged delaine. Remember that time 
when Eb Sharp was passing a letter he’d 
written to Lucy Levins, and let the note- 
book fall over the edge of the gallery on 
to Deacon Warner’s head? My, wa’n’t 
they scart when the deacon picked up the 
note and put it in his pocket! Lucy’s 
had an awful hard life, and Eb Sharp 
turned out bad, they say. I guess you’re 
the best off of any of us, Abby. You 
don’t look as if you knew what lonesome- 
ness was. A body wouldn’t say it could 
be lonesome in a house full of folks, but I 
tell you ’tis so. The more there is of ’em 
the worse ’tis. Makes you feel as if you 
was livin’ outdoors. You'd ought to be 
a thankful woman, Abby Dexter.”’ 

“TI am,” said Miss Abby, gently, re- 
calling the days when Lucretia Barrett 
was thought to have won a prize from 
the hand of fortune in marrying the 
richest young man in the village. 

Perhaps Creeshy herself may have been 
thinking of those days, for she sighed and 
shook her head despondingly, as if the 
mysteries of life were altogether beyond 
her solving. 

’ “T g’pose you never knew what ’come 
ef George Morrison?” she asked, sud- 
denly, her sharp eyes fixed upon Miss 
Abby, who flushed uncomfortably at this 
inquisition into the romance of her youth, 
but answered very steadily: ‘‘ Didn’t you 
know he went to foreign parts? There 
was talk that he’d married a woman in 
Scotland and was well off and a good deal 
looked up to. He’s livin’ there yet, 
for all I know.” 

“Tf folks could know beforehand,” said 
Creeshy, solemnly, “‘ they’d be thankfuller 
sometimes for what they don’t git than 
for what they do. Here’s me having the 
best Thanksgiving I’ve seen this ten year, 
and all on account of a disappointment. 
I just about lost faith in Providence while 
I was settin’ on your steps, and never 
once thought how Providence was ar- 
ranging a surprise for me’”’— 

“And for me,” laughed Miss Abby, who 
could not quite explain all the features of 
her own surprise. 

She was genuinely happy in her expe- 
rience that it was blessed to bless; she 
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saw her own mercies in a clearer light’ 
and she had before her the intense satis- 
faction of proving to Joanna that her 
mother’s superstition was justified—it 
was fortunate to be prepared on Thanks- 
giving for the unexpected guest. 


Praise 


Thou who sendest sun and rain, 
Thou who spendest bliss and pain, 
Good with bounteous hand bestowing, 
Evil, for thy will allowing— 

Though thy ways we cannot see, 

All is just that comes from thee. 


In the peace of hearts at rest, 

In the child at mother’s breast, 

In the lives that now surround us, 
In the deaths that sorely wound us, 
Though we may not understand, 
Father, we behold thy hand. 


Hear the happy hymn we raise; 

Take the love which is thy praise; 

Give content in each condition ; 

Bend our hearts in sweet submission, 

And thy trusting children prove 

Worthy of the Father’s love. : 
—Bayard Taylor. 


The Secret of Zest 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


The spirit of each dish, and zest of all, 

Is what ingenious cooks the relish call; 

For though the market sends in loads of food, 

They all are tasteless till that makes them good. 

—King’s Art of Cookery. 

Though taste only is usually consid- 
ered, food must appeal to all the senses 
in order best to fulfill its mission. Hear- 
ing may seem to have little connection, 
but is important in the preparation of 
food if not in its actual enjoyment. The 
cook with dull ears will not be able to 
distinguish the finer degrees in her work, 
since some processes are best indicated 
by sounds. A well-trained sense of touch 


also is of great value in the cook’s do- 


main. A “heavy hand’”’ will make the 
choicest recipes go wrong. At the table 
is there not a positive delight experienced 
by contact with the elastic texture of 
good bread, the spongy cake, a glossy 
custard, or the tender steak? While the 
heavy loaf, the sodden potato and tough 
meat, before they reach our mouths, af- 
fect our appetites through our finger tips. 

The sight of well-prepared food makes 
the mouth water in anticipation. Many 
a new compound wins its way to favor 
through an attractive garnish, and time- 
worn favorites gain a new lease of life 
through some pleasing disguise. Garnish 
may be carried to excess, but in the ayer- 
age household the danger lies in the other 
direction. Smell is so closely associated 
with taste that the two are practically in- 
separable. The old trick of blindfolding 
a person, covering his nose, and then giv- 
ing him an opportunity to exercise nice 
discrimination in tasting different arti- 
cles has proved that the two senses are 
almost one. The aroma of coffee is mdre 
enchanting than the beverage itself; the 
odor of the pineapple, the banana and 
many other fruits is never equaled by 
their taste. 

Thus we see that the relish of food will 
be greatest when it appeals to all the 
senses rather than to taste alone. More- 
over, the one who prepares the food 
should be alert to the finger tips, quick to 
recognize the rapid changes which can be 
distinguished only by that combination 
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of all senses—common sense. The senses 
need long education to attain full devel- 
opment, and what gives zest at one stage 
of life utterly fails at another. The rol- 
licking boy living in the open air only 
needs to have his hunger appeased; every- 
thing tastes good. As he grows older 
and does his work in a confined atmos- 
phere the service and esthetic arrange- 
thent of the food become important to 
him, while the old man with dulled senses 
must have recourse to sharp condiments. 

But, aside from these considerations, 
what is the secret of the flavor, the rel- 
ish, the zest, whatever we choose to call 
it, in the dishes which have long been 
established favorites? And what is the 
reason that apparently identical foods, 
served in houses side by side, would never 
be recognized as coming from the same 
source? To answer these questions is a 
more complex matter than is commonly 
supposed, and is quite beyond the scope 
of this paper. It might involve all the 
laws of natural science and of religion. 
Habit and association have much to do 
with the estimate placed upon foods and 
their combinations and the relish with 
which old or new dishes are received. 
Because we have been accustomed to this 
for years, or because Mrs. Brown, a notch 
above us in the social scale, commends 
that, is all the indorsement needed for 
either, and we eat them with great 
gusto. 

Food must be selected carefully, that it 
need not be used before or after its best 
estate. Fresh air, pure water and the 
proper degree of temperature are more 
important in producing good results than 
people are willing to think. A well-aired 
dining-room is essential, but who thinks 
about the air the food absorbs in the 
kitchen? Greasy dishwater may be re- 
sponsible for many ill flavors. Note the 
difference in coffee made in a half-washed 
pot and in oné that is absolutely clean. 
The flavor of the baked beans depends 
upon a high degree of heat, long applied, 
but the oyster would be ruined by such 
treatment. Minor details are not to be 
ignored. If a speck of nutmeg imparts 
flavor, so a bit of scorched milk on the 
saucepan will be made known in the 
sauce or the soup. There is a legend of 
a housekeeper who daily said to each 
handmaiden who was preparing food, 
“Put plenty of love in today,” believing 
that the spirit in which each dish was 
mixed influenced its relish afterward. 

Perhaps the most valuable yet most 
abused way of obtaining relish is by 
bringing together substances which pre- 
sent sharp contrasts. Sugar on acid 
fruits, lemon juice in the sauce for fish, 
crisp crumbs outside the creamy cro- 
quette, illustrate this tendency to inten- 
sify effects by contrast. But let us be- 
ware lest we reduce everything to a dead 
level by carrying this idea too far. 

The unexpected may be used to supply 
relish, to spur a flagging appetite. This 
gives the home table an advantage over 
the boarding house, with its routine, or 
hotel, which offers everything at once. 
Little zest is left to the man or woman 
who has determined that only certain 
foods can be eaten, and that those must 
be had at set times. After all, as an old 
writer has told us, ‘“‘ the chief pleasure in 
eating does not consist in costly season- 
ing or exquisite flavor, but in yourself.” 
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Friendship Underlying Kinship 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS 


It is a solemn thought that underneath 
all relationship that holds and lasts must 
lie the element of friendship. Now a 
friend we-can choose, a relative we can- 
not. If certain relatives are also our 
friends and congenial companions, we 
seek them out and retain them above all 
others of our kin. There is no sense or 
logic in liking or loving people solely be- 
cause they are related to us. In fact, 
many people know by experience how 
hard a task that is) We may give, and 
many times we ought to give, them our 
regard and service, but our hearts and 
our best companionship are not to be so 
lightly handed about. 

Families whose members are relatives 
but not friends may be seen every day. 
Why is it that sisters are not each other’s 
dearest friends? Generally, alas! they 
are not, and the reason is that they are 
not congenial enough. They did not seek 
or choose each other as companions, as 
they can choose outsiders. They do not 
complement each other’s natures; their 
ideas and opinions are diametrically op- 
posed. 

Why are not our sons and daughters 
giving us their confidence? Why can 
they often talk more freely upon the deep 
things of life with friends outside the 
family circle? Just because we never 
thought, while living with and training 
up these young lives, of that element of 
friendship. We made a space between, 
and fancied ourselves on the more im- 
portant side because, forsooth, we were 
older! ‘‘I am your parent. There is a 
difference between us. I cannot, there- 
fore, make a chum of you.” That is the 
average parent’s attitude, and then we 
wonder that our children do not come to 
us first with their confidences! Why should 
they? They have need of a sympathetic 
friend, and they know one cannot be 
found in the parent, because of that at- 
titude of superiority which prevents their 
standing on the same level. Sympathy— 
O, yes, that is the mother’s chief charac- 
teristic. We give it to our children if 
they have hurt themselves or are plan- 
ning a new venture of any kind, but it 
does not hold out long enough to share 
the good times and the great joys as well 
as the suffering. We are fearful lest the 
mother or the father may lose a little of 
their dignity! 

The only relationship we can choose for 
ourselves is that of husband and wife. 
But the basis of true married life is the 
friendship of the two. They ought to be 
friends first, last and always. In choos- 
ing each other there ought to be the 
thought of companionship. Can we al- 
ways be companions and comrades? Are 
we congenial enough to be sure we shail 
not tire of each other’s society after the 
novelty of being always together has worn 
away? The happiest marriages are those 
that have preserved inviolate that friend- 
ship under the strain of the cares, sorrows 
and joys of the married life. 


The Buffalo Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union recently dedicated its new 
building, and it is announced with pride that 
it is free from debt. The Buffalo union de- 
votes its energies largely to domestic,training, 
of which the kitchen-garden teaching of chil- 
dren is an important part. 
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Closet and Altar 


Pray, till prayer makes you forget your 
own wish and leave at or merge it into the 
will of God. 


Hast thou not seen how all in the heay- 
ens and in the earth uttereth the praise 
of God—the very birds, as they spread 
their wings? Every creature knoweth 
its prayer and its praise. He will guide 
to himself him who turneth to him, those 
who believe and whose hearts rest se- 
curely on the thought of God. What! 
Shall not men’s hearts repose in the 
thought of God ?—Koran. 


A psalm which cultivates the spirit of 
gratitude is a psalm which we ought often 
to read. If we were more grateful both 
our joy and our strength would be in- 
creased. Gratitude is born in hearts 
which take the time to count up past 
mercies. If we cannot sing about them, 
we can at least think abeut them. Think- 
ing about them is a means of grace. 
Meditating on God’s dealings with us be- 
gets in us a spirit of humility. It leads 
us to magnify the pronoun “Thou,” and 
cultivates a feeling of dependence and 
trustfulness which is a fountain of joy 
and strength.... Not only happy but 
strong is the man who, in the midst of 
prosperity, can look Godward and say, 
“Thou hast girded me.” —C. E. Jefferson. 


Such as have not gold to bring thee, 
They bring thanks—thy grateful sons; 
Such as have no song to sing thee, 
Live thy praise—thy silent ones. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


Lord, with glowing heart I’d praise thee 
For the bliss thy love bestows; 

For the pardoning grace that saves me, 
And the peace that from it flows. 


Let thy grace, my soul’s chief treasure, 
Love’s pure flame within me raise; 
And since words can never measure, 
Let my life show forth thy praise. 
—Francis Scott Key. 


Few things in this world are easier to 
slip into than the habit of thanklessness. 
... Don’t divide life up; trust God for 
all of it. Religious gratitude ought to be 
profound in a scientific age, for it opens 
up possibilities of acknowledgments pre— 
viously unknown.—fRev. W. H. Harwood. 


Giver of all good, the barvest is thine 
and is thy gift to the children of men. 
Thou makest the corn to grow and the 
valleys to sing because of abundance. 
Thou openest thine band and satisfiest 
the desire of every living thing. Tbow 
bast spread our table morning, noon and 
nigbt; thou bast been round about our 
dwelling place as a defense and bast 
given thine angels charge concerning 
our life. May we take all thy bounties- 
witb grateful bearts and sing aloud of 
the goodness of God. Thou art alike in 
giving and witbbolding. Wben tbe bar= 
vest is scanty may we be kept from 
complaining; and when it is plentiful 
and well=gatbered may we be kept from 
forgetfulness of the Lord of the barvest. 
Teach us the good busbandry of the 
beart, so that thy precious word may 
bring forth fruit, and tbat we, baving 
the conditions of spiritual readiness to 


receive the water of life, may thereby ~ 


be refresbed and nourisbed and fitted at 
last for tbe life eternal, througb Fesus- 
Cbrist our Lord. Amen, 
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How to Walk 


| FROM A PHYSICIAN’S STANDPOINT 


With the advent of the bicycle many 
forms of exercise have been neglected, 
perhaps none more so than walking. In 
these clear, cool fall days this is a matter 
of. no little importance. We would not 
make a plea against wheeling, for we be- 
lieve in it and realize its great influence 

‘for good health. But there are many 
places where a wheel cannot go, and there 
are certain benefits which it cannot give. 

How, then, may we get the greatest 
amount of good from a walk? First, 
walk erectly. This does not mean with 
eyes fixed on the stars, nor with shoul- 
ders thrown far back of the line of the 
hips, nor with arms held rigidly at the 
sides. Neither does it allow eyes fixed on 
the ground, shoulders bent forward or a 
gait that is a constant beginning to fall, 
which does not become a fall only be- 
cause the other foot. and leg get in the 
way and prevent_it. ‘‘ Always feel tne 
collar on the back of your neck” is a 
good rule, but has a tendency to throw 
the chin up too much. A better one is_to 

' “press up with the top of your head as 
if a weight were being carried there.” If 
you thus stand or walk, very little atten- 
tion will be needed to keep shoulders 
back or eyes up. 

' Especially will this be so if you make 
use of your opportunities while walking 
to strengthen and develop your lungs. 
Take in a breath as deep and full as pos- 
sible. Take in one as slowly as possible, 
measuring time by the number of steps. 
Let out a breath as slowly as possible. 
Repeat one or the other of these exer- 
cises from time to time. Your chest will 
grow larger, shoulders straighten, color 
improve and eyes will be brighter, for 
God’s own germicide, renovator and re- 
vivifier, fresh air, will be able to do its 
blessed work. 

But what about legs and feet? Is 
there a proper way to use them? Yes, 
assuredly, The effort to be erect will as- 
sist in giving the right emphasis to the 
ballof the foot and produce what is known 
as a “springy step.”” Many a person can 
walk but a short distance without great 
weariness because the emphasis is put on 
the heel. A jaris thus started along the 
long supports directly to the spine and 
head. This is one reason why people ride 
a bicycle with so much more comfort than 
they walk. The pedal is under the ball of 
the foot and jars are broken by the arch of 
the foot. 

Another fact, and one not so generally 
recognized, is the importance of keeping 
the feet nearly parallelin walking. There 
is a tendency to have the toes diverge. 
Shoes assist this tendency and many drill 
masters and gymnastic teachers urge it. 
When standing the divergence does give 
much greater firmness and stability, but 
this is not true in walking. Barefooted 
peoples waik with feet parallel. The ze- 
sult is a development of the anterior 
muscles of the foot and a marked strength- 
ening of the ankles. We are not a bare- 
footed people, and it may not be natural 
for us to walk with feet exactly parallel. 
But with suitable shoes the divergence 
may be made less and the ease in walking 
correspondingly increased. 

This brings us to the question of shoes. 
Much study has been given to this subject 
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in recent years by medical experts. We 
canonly summarize here. The inside edge 
should be nearly straight, the width just 
back of the toes suffizient, the shank broad 
and stiff, the sole firm but not clumsy and 
the upper flexible and well fitted. Sucha 
shoe worn on feet that are nearly parallel 
when walking and by a person with erect 
carriage will not be “worn down” at the 
heel nor on either side. A man orwoman 
so shod and so walking will be refreshed 
in mind and body. R. W. H. 


Waymarks for Women 


The services of a competent woman physi- 
cian, Dr. Frieda Lippert, have been secured 
for the new girls’ high school of New York. 
She will teach physiology and give attention 
to the physical needs of the young women. 
It would be a distinct gain if all our public 
school] children could be placed under the im- 
mediate oversight of aphysician. 


Sir Walter Besant has a new scheme, known 
as the Women’s Labor Bureau, which it is 
hoped will help women in the various branches 
of professional work to secure employment, 
and will protect them by keeping up the price 
of such work. The plans for the new bureau 
include a head office in London and branch 
societies, having paid secretaries in smaller 
towns. : 


The recent annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumne at Detroit calls 


attention to the work of this organization. ° 


Over 2,000 women are now on its membership 
list. While the promotion of fellowships is 
an important object, the society’s efforts are 
not confined to this work. The Boston branch 
is devoting itself this winter to domestic sery- 
ice investigation. 


Miss Maud Gonne, a young woman who has 
devoted her fortune and talents to the cause 
of Iveland, has come to this country for the 
purpose of awakening interest in the centen- 
nial celebration of the rebellion of 1798 to be 
held next year in Ireland. Miss Gonne is pro- 
prietor and editor of an Irish patriotic paper 
published in Paris, and has done so much for 
her native land that she is called ‘‘the Irish 
Joan of Are.” 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


LITTLE, RIDDLES 
af 
A thing I am from which each day 
A man of thoughtful mind 


May take a part or all away, 
And leave no less behind. 


103. 


It. 


What over and over again we lose, 
And yet can keep if we but choose ; 
The oftener it’s lost the more it shows, 
The more it is kept the better it grows. 


IIl. 


What many people love to find, 
And yet does not enrich mankind. 
E. E. C. 


104, AN ARMY-WORM’S TRIP 


An army of army-worms had just reached a 
river that was to be crossed on a iog fifty feet 
long. The leader dispatched a herald to the 
rear encouraging all to continue at a uniform 
rate—no hurrying, no loitering—as they were 
about to make a dangerous crossing. ‘The 
herald swiftly crawled over the backs of the 
whole line of march, which was 150 feet in 
length, and returned to the front just as the 
last worm had crossed the bridge. How far 
did the herald have to travel? F. 1.8. 
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105. TRANSPOSITION 
With FIRST of SECOND furs for freight, 
A man named THREE did emigrate 
From FOUR or FIVE. (What’s ina name 
When different spellings mean the same ?) 
A single man, he efforts made, 
By marrying there to boom his trade ; 
But when SIX daughter would not mate, 
His life in SEVEN isle grew EIGHT. 

H. L. B- 


106. CHARADE 


FIRST. is what David found in Jonathan. 
SECOND is unsteady, fast and often full, yet 
most respectable, I do assure you. WHOLE 
is something that sweetens with age, that even 
when strong cannot be neglected, that can be 
broken but never replaced, that has the two 
dimensions of length and depth, and that it is 
impossible for one person to possess alone. 

e F. W. DANIELSON. 


107. DECAPITATION 


For him who failure fain would-shun 
In business or society, 
To always TWO with perfect ONE 
Is more than great ability. 
For what is talent without PRIME? 
A glorious thing the world scarce heeds— 
The passions of the passing time 
ONE seizes, and succeeds. 


ANSWERS 


98. Leg-end. 

99. The area of the dam was nine times the area 
of the bottom of the pail, and therefore the dam was 
one-ninth the hight of the pail, or one and a half 
inches. 

100. 1. ‘How tender is thy hand,’ Dr. Thomas 
Hastings. 2. “Come, sound his praise abroad,’ 
Isaac Watts. 3. “O thou whom we adore,” C. Wes- 
ley. 4. ‘‘ With joy we lift our eyes,’ Thomas Jer- 
vis. 5. “ Awake and sing the song,’”’ William Ham- 
mond. 6. “Come unto me, ye weary,” W. C. Dix. 
7. “To thee, my God and Saviour,” Thomas Haweis. 
8. “There is a blessed home,’”’? Henry W. Baker. 9. 


“Glory to God on high,’ James Allen. 10. ‘“ Al- 
mighty Spirit, now behold,” Pratt’s Coll. 11. “Sing 
to the Lord Jehovah’s name,” I. Watts. 12. ‘Let 


us awake our joys,’ William Kingsbury. 

101. 1. Package, luggage, baggage, pilgrimage. 
2. Steerage. 3. Foliage, fruitage, vintage. 4. Lan- 
guage. 5. Courage. 6. Pillage. 7. Peerage. 8. 
Damage. 9. Parentage. 10. Dotage. 11. Append- 
age. 12. Bondage. 13. Pottage. 14. Marriage. 
15. Postage. 16. Suffrage. 17. Mucilage. 18. 
Disengage. 19. Adage. 20. Beverage. 21. Drain- 
age, sewerage, garbage. 22. Plumage. 23. Per- 
sonage. 24. Parsonage, pastorage. 25. Coinage. 
26. Cartage, carriage, equipage. 27. Cribbage. 
28. Passage, portage, wreckage. 29. Manage. 
30. Hermitage. 31. Percentage. 32. Cabbage. 
33. Forage. 34. Message. 35. Ravage, outrage. 
36. Visage. 37. Umbrage. 38. Savage. 39. Pre- 
sage. 40. Stoppage. 

102. Mother. 


An excellent solution of tangle 60 from E. S. Hos- 
mer, Bristol, Ct., is acknowledged and is omitted 
with much regret. 

Readers are still working with much interest 
upon tangle 78. A. S. B., Kingston, Mass., and 
L. W. Bisbee, Melrose, Mass., contend that 94 ta- 
bles is the correct solution, claiming, with H. H., 
that C. A. Porter is in error. Mr. Bisbee points out 
that in at least two spaces the corners of tables by 
Mr. Porter’s arrangement would be nearer together 
than two feet. This may be seen in the fourth row 
from the bottom. F. E. Cotton, Woburn, Mass., 
finds that 93 cannot be the largest number in any 
ease, but—and here we would ask.a revision of our 
correspondent’s caleulation—that Nillor’s 12 square 
feet of unfilled space should be 70 square feet. Our 
own result confirms Nillor’s figures as to unfilled 
space, although the defects in Mr. Porter’s diagram, 
in the fourth and fifth lines from the bottom, are 
evident. This is the arrangement by which A. 8S. B. 
and L. W. Bisbee get 94 tables, C being a table 
running crosswise of the room and L one running 
lengthwise: 


CREA eS a aca 
Pree aandag 
Hee Paaga 

aaca 
eaaaa a2ae®%aQ 
QaOaoer AAq0°0 
fohonele| aaAaa 
eoheokete! Qaaaa 
eaqqookE. | h he 
oho Kehoe ail all all alla 
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The Conversation Corner 


T= notes of my trip “off some- 
where’? in the last Corner left me 
in the Congressional Library at 
Washington, under the escort of a kind 


Cornerer. But four o’clock came before 
half of the wonders and beauties of the 


place could be seen, and the next morn- | 
ing I was on my way southward through | 


“ole Virginny.”’ 


region of the Civil War. We crossed an 


insignificant looking creek—that was Bull | 


Run. The names of the stations sounded 


strangely familiar—Manassas, Warrenton | 


Junction, Brandy Station, Culpeper C. H. 
(the “‘C. H.’’ could be seen a little to the 
right), Rapidan, Orange C. H., ete. If 
any of your fathers or grandfathers were 
in the Army of the Potomac, ask them 
about these names! In fact, an “old 
veteran’’ on board pointed out with en- 
thusiasm the place of his encampment or 
his march. 

My only stopping-place in the Old Do- 
minion was at Charlottesville. I wished 
to stop there for two reasons—to see the 
University of Virginia and the famous 
home of its founder, Thomas Jefferson. 
There was a third consideration, although 
so faint that I dared not give it much 
weight. I remembered that among our 
first correspondents, at the beginning of 
the Corner ten years ago, was a boy who 
wrote me from that town. He was only 
eight years old, and his letter was almost 
undecipherable; he must have written 
with a stick, or astub-pen—which is about 
the same thing. But he asked most in- 
telligent questions—as to chameleons and 
salamanders. I have often wondered 
what had become of the boy, having never 
heard from him since. He was perhaps 
only a temporary resident there; how- 
ever, I would inquire. 

I did inquire of the professor to whom 
I had a card of introduction from a gen- 
tleman in Washington. He replied that 
that little boy was a member of the Sen- 
ior Class in the university! The profes- 
sor’s wife kindly sent a black boy and a 
white horse to carry me to ‘‘ Oakhurst,”’ 
the boy’s home. Meeting a young man 
near the place, I found by a few ??? that 
he was the little Corner correspondent of 
1887 and, in the home, that his parents 
were originally from New Hampshire; 
also of what Dartmouth class the father 
was a graduate and what Massachusetts 
academy the motherattended! (The boy’s 
middle name recalled a fine old minis- 
terial family of New England, and it was 
easy to guess that he was a cousin of the 
member near Boston—Saugus, was it ?— 
who sent a fossil fern to the Cabinet last 
year.) 

Of course the Corner collegian drove 
me to Monticello, four miles away on a 
commanding eminence. There was the 
estate and mansion occupied for over 
half a century by Thomas Jefferson, and 
still remaining much as he leftit. It is 
now owned by a wealthy Jewish gen- 
tleman from New York city, who has 
changed his name to Jefferson Levy, and 
who,’ at great expense, keeps it in fine 
condition. As Mr. Jefferson resided 
abroad for several years as minister plen- 
ipotentiary of the young republic both to 
England and to France, he was very fond 
of foreign names and things,» The name 


We were soon in the | 


of his location, “Little Mountain,” he 
turned into Italian, Monticello. My com- 
panion pointed out another eminence, on 
which is situated an academy, called Pan- 
tops. A magazine article by Frank Stock- 
ton says this is a corruption of Pan Opti- 
mus, but my driver said it was from two 
Greek words which he gave, meaning all- 
seeung—indicating the wide view—and, as 
he is a member of the University of Vir- 
ginia and ought to know, no doubt he is 
right! 

The view from Jefferson’s Little Moun- 
tain is certainly ‘“‘pantoptical,” stretch- 


MONTICELLO—WEST FRONT 


ing away to the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghanies, and taking in mountains and 
forests beyond the James and the Poto- 
mac. On this sightly spot stands the 
great mansion, which in its time was 
doubtless the finest in the country —a 
combination of Greek porticoes, the dome 
of the Pantheon and an Italian villa. In 
front and rear are broad and beautiful 
lawns, shaded by trees planted by Jeffer- 
son’s hands. At one side of the west 
lawn stands a plain building, which the 
Negro boy who accompanied us said was 
Mr. Jefferson’s office, from the back win- 
dow of which the tradition is that he 
daily watched with his telescope the 
building of the University in the distant 
village. My companion added the story 
that at one time he discovered the work- 
men filling in with mortar what should 
be solid brick, and thereupon mounted 
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his favorite horse, ‘‘ Eagle,” and galloped 
off to town to surprise them with his dis- 
covery. They must have ‘thought hom 
“old Pantops”! I took a snap-shot of 
this office for you. It is not quite “on 
the square,” but it was the best possible 
view the position of the sun and the lay 
of the land would permit. I took also 
the west front. The window you see at 
the right is of Jefferson’s bedroom, where 
he died. A rosebush in beautiful bloom 
stands before it. 

The thing which interested me most at 
Monticello was the constant evidence of 
the remarkable ingenuity of its owner. 
With all his learning and’ statesmanship, 
he was an exceedingly practical man; 


with all his foreign architecture and im- 
ported works of art, everything, however 
elaborate, was arranged for-convenience. 
Covered passages led from the house to 
the long row of low rooms oceupied by 
his 150 slaves. On the ceiling of the east 
(or front) portico was a dial plate, with 
the points of the compass upon it. This 
was connected with the weather vane on 
the roof above, so that he could tell the 
direction of the wind without going out 
of doors. Over the great glass door in 
this portico was a large clock, with an- 
other face showing itself in the hall 
within. It was an eight-day clock, with 
cannon balls for weights going into the 
cellar. Every morning one of the balls 
touched a plate, which exposed the name 
of the day. 

He constructed his writing tables so 
that he could raise or lower them at his 
pleasure, or turn them into standing 
desks. He had reyolying tables for his 
books, and many such things which we 
think of as modern conveniences. He 
invented a plow, a threshing machine, 
and had a factory where his slaves man- 
ufactured nails under his direction. (I 
saw the remains of the forge and have 
two of the spikes!) Something of his 
genius evidently remains on the place, 
for the black boy showed me a tunnel, 
looking very much like a sewer, through 
which he said Jefferson escaped when the 
soldiers (Tarleton’s) tried to capture him 
in 1781. He did escape, and a faithful 
slave, named Martin, hid his valuable pa- 
pers under the floor, and -was shut up 


‘there with them three days—but I think 


the tunnel story the boy or his predeces- 
sors invented! 

When Jefferson was a boy, he had an 
intimate friend with whom he used to 
study under a favorite oak on the slope 
of Monticello; they then promised that 
whichever died first, the other should 
have him buried under that tree. His 
friend soon died and was buried there, 
and there too under the oak now lies 
Jefferson, with this epitaph om his monu- 
ment, prepared by himself: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, Author 
of the Declaration of American Independence, 
of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, and Father of the University of Virginia. 

The date of his death below—July 4, 1826 
—reminds me to callyour attention to what 


is perhaps the most singular coincidence | 


in all the dates of history. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams, connected in the 
founding of the Republic and each its 
president, died within a few hours of each 
other on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration which they 
had prepared. These notes may lead you 
to read some short biography of this man 
—say, that in the ‘‘ American Statesmen’ 
series. 
P. S. Other notes and cuts connected 
with Jefferson and his home are crowded 
out and will appear later. But next week 
I expect to have some notice of our dear 
Corner boy in Labrador, Gabriel Pomiuk, 
the sad news of whose sudden death some 
of you have already heard. My month’s 
absence from home will explain why many 
Corner letters remain unanswered. 


As 
“i 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR Novy. 28 1 Pet 4: 1-8 


Salutary Warnings 
BY. REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The continuity of, the lessons is here broken 
for a Sunday in order to satisfy the demand 
for a quarterly topic that includes the subject 
of temperance. But this passage is also prop- 
erly a corollary of the last lesson,-which held 
up before us the Christian soldier and his 
enemies. It sets the Christian in contrast 
with the sinful world, and tells him how and 
why he should resist temptation. Let us look 
at it as the loving message of an aged apostle 
whom Jesus held, I believe, as the dearest 
friend of them all. His struggles against the 
evil in his nature had been fiercer than any of 
the others had experienced. Hissins had been 
more glaring and his devotion to Christ more 
passionate than theirs. It was Peter who 
knew so little of his strength that he trusted 
himself to walk on the water to come to Christ, 
and would have sunk but for the handclasp of 
his Lord. It was he who had renounced his 
loyalty to his Master in the hour of his great 
need at the taunt of a servant maid, and who, 
after the resurrection, first recognized the 
voice of him he had wronged and threw him- 
self into the lake to get before the others and 
be assured of forgiveness. He knew how safe 
it was to throw himself at the feet of that 
Friend who had taught him to forgive unto 
seventy times seven. Near the end of his life, 
far away in old Babylon, with John Mark as 
his companion, he sent his message by Sylva- 
nus to the Christians in Asia Minor, whom he 
would never see again on earth. The section 
of his letter now before us points out to them: 

1. The new life in Christ [vs. 1, 2]. Their 
Saviour had been tempted as they were being 
tempted, and for their sakes. He had con- 
quered fleshly appetites without ever having 
yielded to them. He had suffered in doing it, 
even to the agony in Gethsemane and the 
shameful death on the cross. Peter had seen 
his struggles, had learned by long experience 
with the memory of his Lord in mind some- 
thing of their meaning. Love, gratitude, faith 
in the risen Jesus had driven out evil passion 
by the passion for his Redeemer. You, too, 
love Jesus, he would say. Make his disposi- 
tion yours. He suffered without yielding to 
temptation. You have yielded, but you fol- 
low him. Then stop sinning. You have ac- 
cepted. his sacrifice to take away your past 
‘guilt. He has made you at peace with God. 
Be honest with yourself, then, and deny to 
yourself every indulgence which would make 
your life unlike his. Paul put like counsel 
into these words: ‘‘ Overthrow not for meat’s 
sake the work of God.’’ Commit that sentence 
tomemory. Let not love for food or wine or 
any bodily pleasure mar the new life you live 
in Christ. 

2. The old life in sin [v. 31. In contrast 
with ‘‘the will of God,” Peter put ‘the will 
of the Gentiles.”” They had known what it 
was to be bound by the fashions of worldly 
and wicked men; by immoral deeds which 
awakened disgust in their renewed nature; 
by drinking habits which became revelings 
and carousings ; by customs which make manly 
men blush. The Christian cannot be in the 
presence of those things without kindling 
again the old life in him which he has re- 
nounced. Sir Thomas Browne says: ‘‘We 
are all a composition of man and beast, 
wherein we must endeavor to hold the reign 
of man above the beast and to make sense sit 
at the feet of reason.’’ That beast in us, that 
gross sense, is easily roused. No wise man 
will needlessly put himself in companionships 
which stir it into life. Nothing more quickly 
wakens it than intoxicating drink. Let alone, 
therefore, that wine which sparkles in the 
cup and goes down rightly, but which at the 
last bites like a serpent [Prov. 23: 32]. Do 
this because you have armed yourself with 
the mind of Christ. 
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3. The judgment of Christians by ungodly 
men [vs. 4, 5]. They think it strange, Peter 
says, that you don’t enjoy what to them are 
good things. They excite their brains with 
liquor, they waken every lustful appetite and 
satisfy it. Why should not you? Do you set 
yourself up to be better than they? They 
speak evilof you. Don’t be influenced by that 
to do evil. They, and you, will stand before 
him who is ready to judge the living and the 
dead. Fear his judgment, not theirs. 

The better sense of men approves the divine 
judgment, whether or not they acknowledge 
it. Every affirmation of that better sense 
helps men toward God. Every denial of it 
thrusts some souls downward. Last autumn 
the Detroit bankers entertained the Bankers’ 
Association of Michigan and furnished wine 
at the banquet. The daily papers refused to 
print any criticisms of their action. A little 
later the Louisville bankers entertained the 
association of their State and furnished no 
wine. Their guests adopted a resolution 
thanking them for leaving wine off the tables, 
and the newspapers heralded it widely. When 
men have the courage to stand for the right, 
there are many to admire them. But even if 
there were none, the Christian ought to be 
sustained by the approval of the Judge of all. 

4. The purpose of the gospel [v. 6]. It was 
preached, Peter said, even to generations who 
died before Christ came. Paul said it was in 
the Old Testament. ‘‘ The scripture, foresee- 
ing that God would justify the Gentiles by 
faith, preached the gospel before unto Abra- 
ham.” It has always been preached, wher- 
ever men have said to the tried and tempted, 
Do right and God will help you. If they re- 
spond to that counsel, they are still judged 
according to men in the flesh; that is, they 
suffer from temptation, and when they yield 
to it, paim, sickness, loss and even death fol- 
low; but so far as they resist it, they live ac- 
cording to God in the Spirit. Those who arm 
themselves with the mind of Christ have en- 
tered into that new life. For that purpose the 
gospel is preached. 

5. A reason for holy living [v. 7]. Life is 
very brief. All present conditions are swiftly 
passing away. Peter seems to have believed 
the end of the world was near. It is near, so 
far as we are concerned with it. For that 
reason, he said, do not live carelessly the life 
which may end at any moment. Would a 
man drink and carouse on the last night of 
his life? That word, ‘‘ watch,’ in the classic 
sense meant, ‘“‘be temperate,’’ especially in 
respect to wine. Peter used it in the broader 
meaning of living circumspectly, looking on 
every side to guard against sin; but it includes 
the counsel to abstinence, and constant prayer 
to maintain it. 

6. The Christian spirit toward others [v. 8]. 
Peter cautioned the brethren not to judge one 
another harshly. I think he meant to say to 
them, Don’t be eager publicly to condemn 
those who fail, in your judgment, to live ac- 
cording to your standard. If you suppose a 
fellow-Christian drinks wine, is found in asso- 
ciations which you would not enter, don’t 
point him out to the world as a hypocrite. If 
you must see such things, look with fervent 
love toward those who do them; and be sure 
of what you see before you speak at all. Love 
doth not expose, but ‘‘ covereth a multitude of 
sins.’’ Temperance in the thoughts and in the 
tongue is as important in living the Christly 
life as temperance in respect to wine. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 21-27. Thanksgiving for Com- 
mon Mercies. Ps. 107: 1-22; 34; 37: 16-31. 
Daily provision; common pleasures; social oppor- 

tunities; spiritual provision. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Today looks back on yesterday, 
Life’s yesterday, the waiting time, the dawn, 
And reads a meaning into it unknown 
When it was with us. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NIPPUR 

The second volume of Dr. J. P. Peters’s 
handsome work, relating to exploration and 
adventure on the Euphrates, is out, and our 
readers will readily recall its predecessor, 
which appeared last spring. The present 
evolume carries on the narrative of his pictur- 
esque and rewarding experiences during the 
years 1889-1890. The narrative in general 
character resembles that in the earlier vol- 
ume, describing the journey of the author and 
his party, the hindrances of all sorts encoun- 
tered from the Turkish authorities and the 
ignorance, hostility and superstition,of the 
native populations, the excavations and their 
fruits, and the outcome of Dr. Peters’s work 
in the further labors, urged and approved by 
him, of ‘Mr. J. H. Haynes. The work pos- 
sesses intense interest and not merely for 
archeologists. It is a spirited record of travel 
and adventure in an unfrequented part of the 
world, and any reader must appreciate the 
larger part of it highly. But, of course, it has 
peculiar interest and surpassing value for the 
archeologist, relating, as it does, to the un- 
earthing of traces, considerable and well pre- 
served, of some of the earliest structures 
known to man, not to speak of innumerable 
and diversified relics of antiquity, many of 
which possess large significance, and a con- 
siderable portion of which have been jper- 
mitted to come to the United States. 

The site of Nippur was identified by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir H. A. Layard more 
than forty years ago, but it never had been 
excavated until the University of Pennsyl- 
vania sent out Dr. Peters in 1888. Nippur 
must have been an important city before 
Babylon and Nineveh attained their promi- 
nence, and researches among its ruins have 
afforded much information about those early 
days. Indeed, inasmuch as only a small por- 
tion of the site of Nippur has yet been exam- 
ined thoroughly, it is probable that additional 
and equally valuable results are to be attained 
in the future. The indifference of the Turk- 
ish powers upon the subject of archeology has 
prevented the world hitherto from gaining 
much of the benefit which will come from 
scholarly research into its treasures of this 
character, but it is also true that whatever thus 
awaits the investigation of scholars is likely 
to be preserved untouched until some enlight- 
ened power obtains control of the region 
where they are. situated. The natives do 
some plundering, but seldom go deep enough 
under the surface of the ground to discover 
those remains which are of most interest and 
importance to students of the subject. 

The amount of distinctively literary and 
historical material brought to view by Dr. 
Peters’s predecessors in the general region 
of Babylonia he states to have been compar- 
atively small. Yet much light has been 
thrown on the early history of art and the 
antiquity of civilization, and many documents 
have been discovered of the first importance 
in revealing the ancient religion of the coun- 
try and many of the details of its everyday 
life. In view of these facts, Dr. Peters was 
convinced that the excavation of the site of 
one of the great temples would reveal the con- 
struction of the temple and the nature of the 
worship therein offered, and that many records 
bearing upon the external history of the coun- 
try would be discovered as well as mytholog- 
ical and religious documents, possibly even a 
temple library, which would enlarge the sum 
of previous knowledge. The temple of Bel, 
at Nippur, therefore, was selected by him, a 
temple which he regards as perhaps the old- 
est known to exist, It is his conviction that 
the earliest buildings on the site probably 
were erected before 5000, B. C., perhaps even 
earlier than 6000, B. C., but to determine their 
exact date or even their nature is impossible. 

But whether the temple, the ruins ef which 
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he examined, were the earliest to be built or 
only a subsequent edifice, it certainly is very 
old and of great interest. In addition to the 
strictly religious structure, many traces of 
buildings used for commercial and other pur- 
poses were found, and the accuracy of such 
inscriptions as are late enough in date to be 
compared with existing records, for example 
some of the Babylonian, implies the probably 
equal accuracy of the earlier ones. Thou- 
sands of tablets were found, for example, 
mostly made of unbaked clay and inscribed, 
which are largely business and official records, 
but they also inelude letters, chronological 
lists, historical fragments, astronomical and 
religious texts, inventories, tax lists, plans of 
estates, ete. 

In view of the fact that Babylonia is one of 
the regions in which civilization and culture 
had their origin, these discoveries possess a 
special value easily appreciable. There can 
be no question that not later than 5000 B. C.,- 
possibly even earlier, the occupants of Baby- 
lonia were sufficiently advanced in civilization 
to build houses and found cities, to make pot- 
tery and to carry on most of the industries of 
settled and civilized life. It is a fair infer- 
ence that the civilization which they illus- 
trated prevailed throughout a considerable 
part of Western Asia, to say the least. The 
disappearance of most of the traces of it ex- 
cept such as are found in ruins is a significant 
fact. The literature of archeology has re- 
ceived a most valuable addition in this elabo- 
rate work, and its abundant and excellent 
illustrations increase largely both its interest 
and usefulness. Dr. Peters is entitled to the 
thanks of the world both for his pertinacity 
and thoroughness as an explorer, and for the 
skill with which he has described his experi- 
ences in this work. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Another endeavor to explain the inexplica- 
ble by unfolding the rationale of the deity of 
Jesus Christ has been made by Mr. C. H. 
Mann in his little book, The Christ of God 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00]. That the’sub- 
ject is too vast for a human comprehension is 
no reason why we should not desire and en- 
deavor to comprehend it as fully and accu- 
rately as possible, and Mr. Mann has made an 
attempt which is reverent, thoughtful, spirit- 
ually stimulating and eminently praisewor- 
thy. Jesus Christ, he holds, is the reflection 
of God, which we behold somewhat in the 
same way spiritually as that in which the 
image of a material object is impressed upon 
the retina of the physical eye. The author’s 
views in general are not specially novel, but 
they are put in a somewhat fresh and sug- 
gestive manner, and the deyoutly minded 
reader will find them stimulating alike to the 
intellect and to the heart. Jesus is the cen- 
tral figure of the book, Jesus the symbol of 
God as a personal being and an infinite force, 
a loving Creator, Father, Saviour—in a word, 
to use the author’s own summary, “God as 
finited in man and God the infinite are united 
into one.” 

The third series of Oxford House Papers 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents] contains 
articles on the Athanasian Creed, by Canon 
Charles Gore, who has just visited this country ; 
Church and State, by Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
Bishop of London; What Do We Mean by the 
National Church? by H. O. Wakeman; Sui- 
cide, by H. H. Henson; The Old Testament 
an Essential Part of the Revelation of God, 
by Dr. Walter Locke; The Canon of the New 
Testament, by Canon Sanday; and Undenom- 
inational Religious Instruction, by Prin. G. W. 
Gent, all members of the University of Ox- 
ford. These are able and rather striking pa- 
pers, and one or two of them have consider- 
able special significance. Dr. Creighton and 
Mr. Wakeman bring out views of the state 
and the church in their mutual relation which 
serve to show how things appear from the 
point of view of members of the English Es- 
tablished Church. The answer of Mr. Wake- 
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man to his question is one of the most skillful 

and plausible which we have met, i. ¢., thata 

national church is:not necessarily a religious 

organization which has received legal recog- 

nition from the state, but it is the Catholic— 

not necessarily the Roman Catholie—Chureh 

within the state, adapting itself to the na- 

tional characteristics and seeking to turn the 

national character into the way of truth. The 

trouble with this definition is its vagueness. 
The writer nevertheless offers an interesting 

and profitable discussion. The contribution 

of Principal Gent on undenominational reli- 

gious instruction also is well worth reading. . 
It is a plain-spoken condemnation of such in- 

struction. Its position we believe to be mis- 

taken, but it is well written. The other pa- 

pers are valuable but less striking. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued in a 
neat and substantial form the First Four 
Books of the Bible [$1.50], in the Authorized 
Version, published with the usual arrange- 
ment of paragraphs remodeled and with the 
numbering omitted, so that it resembles an 
ordinary modern book in appearance, the par- 
agraphs being arranged according to the sense 
instead of arbitrarily. Some corrections have 
been made in spelling, ancient forms being 
dropped and modern forms of the same word 
substituted forthem. For example,‘ braided ”’ 
is substituted for ‘‘ broided,”’ and ‘‘ endowed ”” 
for ‘‘endued,’’ and some alterations in punctu- 
ation occur. The Authorized Version, in spite 
of the excellences of the Revised Version, un- 
doubtedly will continue to retain its firm hold 
upon the popular favor for many years to 
come, and such an edition of it as this will 
increase its interest for many by treating it 
according to the ordinary laws which govern 
the issue of other books. There is no justifi- 
cation for the breaking up of the narrative into 
the short verses with which we always haye 
been familiar, and the narrative has more the 
appearance of a story and even more of con- 
nected interest in the form here chosen. The 
work is that of Mr. J. M. Mackrail, and in a 
scholarly introduction he deseribes his pur- 
pose and his method. 

Some years ago Prof. A. F. Mitchell wrote a 
volume, The Westminster Assembly, Its His- 
tory and Standards [Presbyterian Board of 
Pub. $2.00]. It included the Baird Lectures 
for 1882 and gave a succinct account of Eng- 
lish Presbyterianism down to the time of the 
meeting of the Westminster Assembly, and 
described the history of that famous gather- 
ing and its results from the point of view of a 
sturdy sympathy with the Puritan or Low 
Church school. The volume was at once ac- 
cepted as possessing lasting importance, and a 
second edition, revised by the author himself, 
is now offered. It will always be useful for 
purposes of reference.——Prin. H. C. G. Moule 
has added to his many previous works a vol- 
ume called Philippian Studies [A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co. $1.50]. It is a running com- 
ment upon the epistle, opening up its mean- 
ing, gathering its collateral suggestions and ~ 
especially enforcing its direct teaching. If 
there be in it something more of the obyious 
than is necessary, it is equally true that every 
writer must do his work in his own way, and 
that the real scholarship and piety of its 
writer render the book vitally helpful. 

Those who are looking for a text-book for 
elementary and academic schools, or else- 
where, on the subject of morals would do 


well to examine Dr. S. G. Hillyer’s Manual of 


Bible Morality [B. F. Johnson Pub. Co, 60 
cents]. It is based upon the Ten Command- 
ments and so much of relited material as is 
important, and is arranged in an orderly and 
logical manner. It is written clearly and is 
alike comprehensive and compact, and its 
teachings are wholesome and worthy of care- 
full heed.—A new book of hymns and tunes, 
intended primarily for Y. M. C. A. work, but 
adapted for use in many kindred fields, is 
Praise Songs (Maynard, Merrill & Co. 60 
cents], compiled by A. H. Dadmun. Dr, C. GC. 
Hall has furnished the introduction, and, he 
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being an excellent authority on the subject, 
indorses it as an admirable volume, in all re- 
spects well suited for its work. This judg- 
ment we indorse and take pleasure in com- 
mending the book. It is neatly and tastefully 
issued. 
The special feature of the Oxford Self Pro- 
-nouncing Bible [Henry Frowde. $9.50], in the 
Sunday school teachers’ edition, is indicated 
by the title. The proper names have their 
pronunciation indicated. The reader finds 
this assistance both valuable and agreeable. 
In other respects, also, the edition is one of 
the most complete as well as elegant ever is- 
sued. It is printed in clear type and, al- 
though the paper is thin, the text is entirely 
legible. The usual lists, tables; indexes and 
illustrations, together with a concordance, are 
furnished, and the book is a fine piece of work 
and a credit to the scholarship of all con- 
cerned in producing it. It is bound in limp 
covers and sold in a neat case.—Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson & Son have issued a beautiful 
illustrated edition of the New Testament 
~ [$1.00]. It is beautifully printed and neatly 
bound in limp covers, and it abounds in illus- 
trations apparently taken from photographs. 
They are finely executed and add immensely 
to the reader’s pleasure and profit. There are 
no notes or other addenda, but the pictures go 
far, in most cases, to compensate for any lack 
in that direction. It is a beautiful Bible and 
remarkably cheap at its price. 


STORIES 


A fitting link between the volumes which 
follow and those just mentioned is The Lady 
Ecclesia (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], by Rev. 
Dr. George Matheson. It is in the style of the 
autobiography, and is a clever and telling al- 
legory, in which the history of Christianity is 
thrown into the form of a narrative of per- 
sonal experiences. The historic church, in its 
struggle to overcome the world, in its relations 
to the Jewish priesthood, to the Roman power 
and to the culture springing from Greece, is 
the heroine, and much ingenuity is displayed 
in shaping the current of the story so as to 
suggest historical truth, while at the same 
time the form and true character of the ro- 
mance are preserved. The difficulty of intro- 
ducing the Christ is solved by the expedient 
of a dream, and not without success. The 
book is odd but striking, everywhere reverent 
and full of an uplifting sweetness and conse- 
eration which make it lastingly impressive. 
It is unique but more than ordinarily enjoya- 
ble, and we should not be surprised if it were 
to bring home Christian truth convincingly to 
some minds hitherto unimpressed thereby. 

Mr. F. 8S. Child has fairly earned his spurs 
as a chronicler of early provincial life in New 
England, and his new book, A Colonial Witch 
(Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25], is a study of the 
black art in the colony of Connecticut. It is a 
delightful study, well conceived and skillfully 
executed. It must be essentially faithful to 
both the facts and the spirit of the life of the 
period described. One is tempted, sometimes, 
to question whether such unmitigated credu- 
lousness as that of those who believed in 
witcheraft as here described can have been 
displayed, yet the facts recorded in reports of 
the witchcraft trials seem to bear out the au- 

thor’s assumptions. As a sketch of one of the 
colonial scares growing out of the belief in 
witchcraft and also as a graphic study of the 
characters and customs of the day the book 
deserves high praise. 

Dead Selwes{J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] is 
another book by Julia Magruder. Itdescribes 
with considerable acuteness the unloving mar- 
riage, for considerations of expediency, of a 
man and woman who ultimately go through 
deep experiences, teaching them the fact and 
the tremendous power of true mutual affec- 
tion.- The story is a new and pleasant varia- 
tion of an old theme.——The Crime of Sylves- 
tre Bonnard [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00] is 
one of Anatole France’s novels, translated by 
Arabella Ward. Itis a picture of the life of a 
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French bookworm drawn into enforced rela- 
tions with men and women in active life, and 
involved in their love affairs as well as their 
other concerns. It is graceful and occasion- 
ally humorous, and decidedly enjoyable. ; 

Phyllis in Bohemia [H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.25], by L. H. Bickford and R. S. Powell, 
is decidedly unconventional, but would not 
otherwise be noticeably Bohemian. One 
hardly can accept the probability that the 
friends of Phillis would allow her to make 
the expedition into Bohemia as here de- 
scribed, even if such a girl as she really were 
to venture upon it, but, with that point con- 
ceded, everything follows naturally and the 
story is bright, harmless, and more than ordi- 
narily readable.——A Romance in Transit 
(Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 75 cents] is a breezy 
and amusing little love story by Francis 
Lynde. It is capitally told, and is just the 
book for a railway journey.— Cara Reese is 
the author of “And She Got All That!” [F. 
H. Revell Co. 75 cents]. She discusses one 
of the social problems of the day, i. e., how 
far may a married woman go out of her sphere 
as home-maker to follow her own special bents 
and improve the family fortunes. She dis- 
cusses this problem practically and pleasantly 
and the reader will be satisfied with the out- 
come.—The story of Jeanne d’ Arc [Century 
Co. $1.50], by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, has 
been published as a serial in the Century mag- 
azine and it exhibits the creditable result of 
prolonged and thorough historical study and 
of literary workmanship of a high order. In 
a rare degree the author has thrown herself 
into the spirit of her heroine and has given 
her readers a portrait and characterization 
which blend the ideal and the real with con- 
spicuous success. This is one of the books 
about its heroine which is sure of a long pop- 
ularity. The author’s point of view imparts 
more freshness to the subject than one would 
be likely to suppose possible. 

Margot [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by 
Sidney Pickering, is a sad and rather a strange 
story largely of semi-Bohemian life in Paris, 
certain features of English and Russian life 
being introduced into the plot. It comes out 
pleasantly and awakens more than ordinary 
interest. In fact, it is decidedly superior to 
the ordinary run of novels.——From the same 
publishers comes The Fail of the Sparrow 
[$1.00], by Marie C. Balfour. This is a power- 
ful and striking portrayal of two or three con- 
trasted types of character, notably among the 
English clergy. The story is needlessly elab- 
orated, but it is full of ability, and the reader 
is held to the end. But it has the serious de- 
fect of lacking any proper conclusion. It 
stops short at once, and leaves reader and 
characters alike in the air, so to speak. 
But, for all that, it is a somewhat unusual 
book.—A Damsel Errant [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25] is by Amélie Rives (Princess 
Troubetzkoy). It is a short and stirring 
sketch of French provincial life some gener- 
ations ago, and is dramatic and thrilling. 

Several volumes of short stories are added 
to the rapidly increasing list of attractive 
publications of this class. One is Paste Jew- 
els [Harper & Bros. $1.00], by J. K. Bangs. 
It contains seven stories of domestic war, as 
the author expresses himself; that is, seven 
stories based upon various experiences with 
servants. The author’s invariably sprightly 
way of looking at things pervades the book, 
and the reader will lay it down with a smile. 
—Whip and Spur [Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $1.00] contains eight stories by Col. G. E. 
Waring, Jr. The title suggests the style of 
the book. It is about horses and horseman- 
ship, and in its way—and it is a good way— 
is most satisfactory. ——Six True Detective 
Stories. [Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00] 
have been worked up from the archives of the 
Pinkerton company by Cleveland Moffatt. 
The volume has been printed before, but is of 
more than passing interest. It describes the 
famous Northampton bank robbery and the 
American Exchange Bank robbery, and re- 
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veals something of the pertinacity and shrewd 
Skill of the Pinkerton detectives. 

A group of tales after the old French of 
Crestien of Troyes, together with an account 
of Arthurian romance and notes, by W. W. 
Newell, are issued in two handsome volumes, 
bearing the title King Arthur and the Table 
Round (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00]. The 
papers preliminary to the work itself discuss 
Arthurian romance in its literature, tradi- 
tions and its origin, and also describe Cres- 
tien of Troyes and characterize briefly the 
prose romances, chiefly of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in which the evolution of the Arthurian 
legends are to be traced. Then come the sto- 
ries themselves, which exhale the atmosphere 
of another time pleasantly, and which, fiction 
though they be, have substantial value in that 
they indicate the social conditions of the 
period. This archeological value, as well as 
the mere narrative interest of the tales, con- 
stitutes their claim upon the modern reader. 
But the delicate grace with which Crestien 
drew his pictures is peculiar to him. And 
Mr. Newell’s claim—that the author’s power 
as a poet, painter and moralist deserves to be 
recognized more fully—will be conceded by 
the intelligent reader. The work is one of 
those in which thoughtful and imaginative 
children, in whom the historical instinct is 
asserting itself, will take delight, and the 
work of the editor in his notes is a helpful 
addition to the serviceableness of the publi- 
cation.—A round dozen of Prof. Brander 
Matthews’s short stories have been collected 
into a book ealled Outlines in Local Color 
(Harper & Bros. $1.50]. Professor Matthews 
long ago won his place in the front rank of 
experts in the art of pleasing the reading 
public in this manner. His short stories from 
every point of view are among the best which 
are now produced, and those here gathered 
exhibit him at his best. The book is’ illus- 
trated appropriately. 


JUVENILE 


We cannot help the feeling that Mary P. 
Wells Smith, in The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley [Roberts Bros. $1.25], has overdrawn 
the stiffness of the Puritans and their bond- 
age to formal and largely Biblical phrase- 
ology. Nevertheless, this is a small matter 
when a book is as good, on the whole, as this 
one. It affords a distinct and interesting 
view of the early days of Old Hadley, Mass. 
And the boys and girls are natural, if their 
fathers and mothers are notalwaysso. There 
is a certain incompleteness in the story which 
implies a sequel, although none is promised 
so far as we have observed. The appearances 
of the man in hiding, apparently a well-known 
historic character, and the intimation of an 
Indian war soon to occur would be defects 
unless they were intended to prepare the way 
for a succeeding volume. The children will 
enjoy the book heartily and will be thankful, 
as they read, that they live in the nineteenth 
century, although they may envy their prede- 
cessors some of their experiences. 

The Big Horn Treasure [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25], by J. F. Cargill, is a stirring 
tale of adventure, but in this case on shore 
and in the Rocky Mountains. Nineteen boys 
out of every twenty, and generally the other 
boy also, are born with an instinct for hunt- 
ing and the author here describes camping and 
hunting and narrates many adventures of 
other sorts. If it be sensational here and 
there, it does not seem to be unwholesome.—— 
The Lothrop Publishing Co. keeps up its 
standard of excellent work, and three new 
books before us have come from its press. 
One is His First Charge [$1.25], by Faye 
Huntington. Itdeals with the early experience 
of a young minister and sets forth faithfully 
the trials which a pastor often is called upon 
to experience. It suggests also his encourage- 
ments, and is an effective picture of actual 
life, at once instructive and stimulating. 

Another is Tom Pickering of ’Scutney [$1.25], 
by Sophie Swett. It is the story of a country 
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lad of sturdy purpose, whose experiences en- 
lighten him not only about other people and 
the world in general but about himself. The 
book in a very pleasant way suggests some of 
the most important lessons which young 
people need to learn, although they will imbibe 
them without quite realizing it. Margaret 
Sidney has written in Phronsie Pepper ($1.50), 
which Jessie McDermott has illustrated, the 
story of the last of the five little Peppers, and 
the same publishers have issued the volume. 
She takes pains in her preface to explain that 
the Peppers never really lived, but she is mis- 
taken, as all her readers will testify. They 
are very much alive and will long remain so, 
and this book will serve to demonstrate the 
fact. 

The late Mrs. Stowe published, more than 
forty years ago, a volume of Stories and 
Sketches for the Young [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50). It has been reprinted several 
times and now is reissued. It is a handsome 
edition of a famous and popular 
work.—The Young Capitalist 
($1.25], by Linnie S. Harris, comes 
from the Pilgrim Press. It isa 
Sunday school book of a good 
quality. It deals with labor dif- 
ficulties and wise methods of deal- 
ing with them. A love story, 
which is blended with the social 
narrative, is prominent enough 
to satisfy exacting readers. 
Pacific Shores, or Adventures 
in Southern Seas [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25], is another book by 
the late Oliver Optic, the fourth 
volume of the third series of his 
All Over the World Library. 
This is the concluding volume 
of the library. Whether the au- 
thor has left additional works 
ready for publication reniains to 
be seen. But the boys and girls 
will hope so after reading the 
graphic chapters of this work, 
which are in his characteristic 
style. 

We hardly know where to clas- 
sify certain volumes, and Fannie 
E. Newberry’s new book, A Son’s 
Victory [Pilgrim Press. $1.50], 
is for the younger old people as 
well as for the older young peo- 
ple. Its scene is Utah, and it is 
a skillful and very enjoyable de- 
velopment of an interesting plot. 
its tone and influence are stim- 
ulating in the best way, and 
whether in the family or in the 
Sunday school library it will be 
read more than once.—Alan 
Ransford (Harper & Bros. $1.50] 
is by Ellen D. Deland. This is an- 
other thoroughly interesting and 
thoroughly commendable story, 
in which strong character is portrayed, and a 
pleasant love story reaches its natural and 
appropriate result.——A Successful Venture 
(W. A. Wilde & Co, $1.50] is another book by 
Ellen D. Deland. The author has displayed 
equal ability here, too, in planning the course 
of action of her agreeable young people and in 
working out her plot effectively. It is a good 
piece of work, and its blending of good sense 
and entertainment will be appreciated. 

The naughty American girl, whom so many 
foreigners believe to be typical, is served up 
in a decidedly exaggerated form by Francis 
Courtenay Baylor in Miss Nina Barrows 
(Century Co. $1.25], but she reforms suffi- 
ciently and fast enough to leave a delightful 
impression, and the story of her performances 
is piquant and not quite without pathos. 
The author certainly has a daring imagina- 
tion, but the reader will not regret that she 
has allowed it some freedom. Mrs, Mouse 
and Her Boys {Macmillan Co. $1.25] is an- 
other book by Mrs. Molesworth, than whom 
no one knows better how to charm the boys 
and girls. Her old-time sill is illustrated 
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successfully here once more, and her hosts of 
young readers will assert that the book is one 
of her best. —Ten Little Comedies (Little, 
Brown & Co, $1.25], by Gertrude Smith, 
tells of the troubles of ten little girls whose 
tears were turned to smiles. Just how it was 
done in each case is explained in a manner 
which will please the young eyes and ears. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s Being a Boy 
has been a favorite with young people for 
twenty years. A beautiful new edition, illus- 
trated by a large number of Mr. Clifton John- 
son’s admirable photographs taken from life, 
will perpetuate and increase its popularity. 
It is a charming book in itself, now rendered 
more attractive by the addition of these ap- 
propriate and effective illustrations. One 
likes to know as much as possible about emi- 
nent men, and Mr. William H. Rideing, in 
The Boyhood of Famous Authors [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25], tells of Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Stedman, Edward Everett Hale, Lowell, 
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Kipling, Stockton, Boyeson, Stevenson and 
others, all of whom are more or less eminent 
in-literature and in all of whom boys and 
girls are sure to be interested as they grow up 
into the years when the reading of books be- 
comes a pleasure. A specimen of the hand- 
writing of each author is supplied, and these 
short papers are capitally written. 

Animal Land Where There Are No People 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00] is by Katherine 
and Sybil Corbet, and Andrew Lang has fur- 
nished the introduction. It contains spirited 
pictures of absurd imaginary animals with 
extravagantly abnormal names and in atti- 
tudes expressive of intense emotion under 
most diverse circumstances. They are sup- 
posed to represent the singular fancies of in- 
fancy, and if they do not it is difficult to see 
what they do represent. They are amusing, 
but the permanency of the amusement which 
they furnish may be questionable. The book 
is one to create a hearty laugh for a few mo- 
ments, at any rate. It appeals powerfully to 
that relish for sheer nonsense which exists in 
most of the soberest people, comes to the sur- 
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face now and then, and without which many 
a life would be far less enjoyable.——Field 
life abounds in attractions for young people 
provided that they can be properly introduced 
thereto. To introduce them thus and interest 
them is the work of Among the Meadow Peo- 
ple (KE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25), by Clara D. 
Pierson. Butterflies, snails, spiders, ants, . 
crickets, frogs and others appear in the book, 
and their actions are as amusing as they are 
characteristic. The younger children will 
read it with much satisfaction and will learn 
a great deal while they read. 

The Adventures of the Three Bold Babes 
{Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00] is by S. Rosa- 
mond Praeger. This is another daringly hu- 
morous and more consistent. The three bold 
babes, Hector, Honoria and Alisander, are 
likely to become historic in many a family. 
Their stirring adventures in connection with 
their friend, the dragon, have a certain sort 
of legitimate sequence, and the artistic skill 
with which their successive ex- 
periences are depicted is of a 
high order. Some of the pic 
tures are as artistic as they are 
comicand convulsing. They grow 
upon one who studies them. The 
book may be depended upon to 
be a favorite with the younger 
children, and many of their eld- 
ers will relish it highly. 


ESSAYS 


In The Personal Equation 
{Harper & Bros. $1.50], by H. T. 
Peck, are gathered twelve crit- 
ical essays on miscellaneous 
themes. Several of them are 
distinctlylliterary ; for instance, 
those on Mr. Howells, Marcel 
Prévost, George Moore, the Mi- 
gration of Popular Songs and The 
New Child and Its Picture Books. 
We seldom have read a more keen 
and masterly study and charac- 
terization than that of Mr. How- 
ells. It is a fine piece of work 
both in spirit and in execution. 
It points out with apparent jus- 
tice how successive influences 
and environments have affected 
the eminent author, and the in- 
ference which the reader natu- 
rally draws as to his place in lit- 
erature is undoubtedly correct. 
The same ability is displayed in 
the critique upon George Moore 
but with somewhat less of suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, it is a strik- 
ingly able analysis and summing 
up‘of the man. The author is at 
his best in essays of this char- 
acter. When he passes to the 
realm of politics and statesman- 
ship one feels a slight lack of 
the sameifine balance and skill. The essay 
on President Cleveland, for example, although 
as comprehensive and carefully studied, seems 
to us to exaggerate unduly some elements of 
its subject’s character. That which discusses 
the American feeling toward England makesa 
point which hitherto we have rarely known to 
be taken so effectively. It is the adoption of 
that expression said to have been made by an 
American to Charles Dickens, “ We all of us 
love England, but we hate Englishmen.”’ Hate 
isa strong word, much too strong, as the author 
intimates. Dislike of some characteristics of 
the English certainly is general and not with- 
out ample justification. But the generally 
great and delightful qualities of the English 
find no more ready or generous appreciation 
anywhere in the world than here, All in all, 
this is a charming and unusually suggestive 
volume. 4 

In Happiness as found in Forethought mi- 
nus Fearthought (H. S. Stone & Co, $1.00), 
by Horace Fletcher, the second volume in 
what is called The Menticulture series, the 
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“the now-field,”’ and the occasionally self- 
conscious style are objectionable, but there is 
a good deal of sense in the book, and it is not 
by any means unreadable. The substance of 
it seems to be contained in the three words, 
“Do not worry,” and we do not know that 
anything is gained by adopting a roundabout 
and unusual manner of speech in order to im- 
press the importance of that suggestion. 

Some fifteen essays, social and political, by 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, have been gath- 
ered in a volume entitled, from the first one, 
American Ideals and Other Essays [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50]. They discuss such sub- 
jects as True Americanism, The College Grad- 
uate and Publie Life, Six Years of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform, Administering the New York 
Police Force, National Life and Character, 
The Law of Civilization and Decay, ete. The 
energetic, outspoken, patriotic spirit of the 
author characterizes every page of these es- 
says, which are written with the purpose of 
exalting the man of affairs above the mere 
critic, and of shaming men out of indifference 
and selfishness into a real zeal for the public 
welfare, as well as of intimating how they 
may turn their abilities to most account. The 
nervous English of these pages conveys the 
strong sense of the author to his readers with 
telling effect. They are not as elegant as they 
are impressive, but impressiveness is what 
the author is after and is far to be preferred 
above mere elegance. 

Ars Recte Vivendi [Harper & Bros. $1.25] 
contains eleven short essays, by the late 
George William Curtis, on social and practical 
subjects, such as Extravagance at College, 
The Soul of the Gentleman, Newspaper Eth- 
ics, etc., which have been reprinted from the 
Easy Chair of Harper’s Magazine. They ex- 
press pleasantly the opinions of the distin- 
guished author about a variety of subjects 
which possess a certain importance, and more 
than many people give them credit for pos- 
sessing. And the book, which is suggestive 
rather than hortatory, contains nothing which 
a cultivated man or woman needs to hear said, 
but which is well worth saying, nevertheless. 

The Relation of Art and Morality [W. B. 
Ketcham. 50 cents] is by Dr. Gladden. It is 
a breezy, wise and skillful setting forth of 
their true relations, showing that true art en- 
forces true morality and counteracting well 
the teachings of the decadent school of artists 
and authors.—Song Birds and Water Fowl 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by H. E. 
Parkhurst, is a charming little book of 
sketches suggested by different birds. The 
author is a close observer and an agreeable 
narrator, possesses expert knowledge in a 
large degree and knows how to convey and 
popularize it. He has made here a charming 
book, fresh, remunerative and entertaining. 
It is illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

It is always a source of congratulation to 
have the history of important events narrated 
by the principal actors therein. Therefore 
we welcome Mr. Hormuzd Rassam’s Asshur 
and the Land of Nimrod (Curts & Jennings. 
$3.00). The author was engaged at intervals 
for more than thirty years in excavating in 
Mesopotamia under the direction of the British 

~Museum, and that institution owes much of 
ante: splendid Assyrian collection to his skill 
and suecess. Through carelessness the credit 
due him has sometimes been transferred to 
others. Such mistakes are very properly no- 
ticed and rectified in this volume. Besides 
the narrative of exploration the book contains 
much interesting and valuable information 
about the country and its inhabitants and es- 
pecially their religions. Some of the contro- 
versies between the various bodies of Syrian 
Christians are discussed, the author warmly 
championing the Nestorians. The chief fault 
of the book is garrulity. In such a work one 
tires of finding the exact minute of departure, 
halts and arrivals. As usual, we have a new 
system of transliteration for foreign names. 
It would be a boon to readers if one system 
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were universally adopted, thus doing away 
with the necessity of learning a new one with 
each book. 

Giorgio Vasari’s Lives of Seventy of the 
Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Ar- 
chitects [Charles Seribner’s Sons. $8.00] has 
been edited and annotated in the light of re- 
cent discoveries by E. H. and EK. W. Blashfield 
and A. A. Hopkins. It is remarkable that, 
although this work is the most important con- 
tribution ever made to the history of Italian 
art, no annotated English edition of it has ap- 
peared since Mrs. Foster’s in 1850, although in 
1885 a single volume of notes in English by 
Dr. Richter was added to this edition. The 
text of Mrs. Foster is the basis of this new 
translation, adopted, partly because of its ap- 
propriate and pleasant flavor of archaism, and 
partly because it was through this translation 
that Vasari first came to be known to the 
English reading public. Since the original 
English translation was published of course 
immense changes have taken place in the 
study and investigation of art. The charac- 
ter of art criticism is largely altered, many 
works of art supposed to have been lost have 
been found or accounted for, many wholly 
fresh discoveries have been made, and much 
light also has been thrown upon the lives of 
the artists themselves whom Vasari describes. 
A whole literature bearing upon art has grown 
up, and, in a word, the field of art and the work 
to be accomplished by such a production as 
that of Vasari have become conspicuously 
different from what they were. It is therefore 
most fitting that a new edition of Vasari, writ- 
ten in the light of modern information, should 
‘be given to the public, and the editors, whose 
competence for their task will be conceded, 
have rendered good service in preparing these 
volumes. The Italian school of art, in spite 
of some of its peculiarities, is of the largest 
and most lasting value to the art student. As 
the preface of this work suggests, in the Re- 
naissance only is afforded the example of the 
complete evolution of a national art from its 
birth through its upgrowth to its culminatie: 
and decadence, so that the whole world of art 
inevitably recognizes, and acknowledges, its 
debt to Italy. The edition will take and hold 
an assured place for years to come. 

Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.], by E. M. Bacon, 
is a charming little book prettily illustrated 
and is full of historical and legendary mate- 
rial, together with much bearing upon the 
present time. It isa book which everybody in 
the region described should possess, and which 
scores of others will welcome. The neighbor- 
hood is exceptionally rich in material for such 
a volume, and the author has made good use of 
it. There are attractive illustrations. 

Photographers, whether amateur or profes- 
sional, will be interested in the suggestions 
and delighted by the illustrations in Sunlight 
and Shadow [Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50], by 
W.I. L. Adams. The contents as well as the 
illustrations have been gathered from the Pho- 
tographic Times, the American Manual of 
Photography and other sources, and they 
make an exceptionally valuable and beautiful 
work. They deal practically with themes of 
vital interest, such as the choice of a subject, 
winter photography, lighting in portraiture, 
art in grouping, etc., and they are handled with 
expert ability, while the pictures are the best 
reproductions we ever have seen. 
_ The History of Language [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50], by C. W. Hutson, has a fascina- 
tion inherent in its theme which linguists will 
recognize, although others may not perceive 
it. There is a certain individuality in a lan- 
guage and comparison of different tongues, in 
their origin, development, characteristics and 
influences, that is wonderfully enlightening 
and entertaining. The author has written 
for the general reader rather than for the spe- 
cialist, and has made his book as popular in 
character as is consistent with the nature of 
his subject. Ile has brought together in these 
pages a great amount of material, and has 
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shaped it with conspicuous skill. But such a 
book is not likely to become popular in any 
other sense than that it cannot fail to be en- 
joyed by specialists in language. In that 
sense it is certain of popularity. 

The first of ten proposed volumes of John 
L. Stoddard’s Lectures (Belford, Littlebrook 
& Co.) contains the well-known lecturer’s ad- 
dresses on Norway, Switzerland, Athens and 
Venice. The popular and instructive charac- 
ter of these lectures is too well known to need 
comment. They make a very interesting vol- 
ume, and the illustration is as excellent as it is 
lavish. People who cannot travel will de- 
light in reading the book, which appeals to all 
elasses of society, and if the cost of the series 
is too large for some families it is not beyond 
the means of others or of hundreds of libra- 
ries. 

Lieut. H. H. Sargent, the author of The 
Campaign of Marengo [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50], has written therein a graphic and in- 
Structive book intended for civilians as well 
as for soldiers. This, perhaps the most bril- 
liant of Napoleon’s famous campaigns, is 
described at length, and the peculiar skill, the 
actual military genius, of Napoleon, and the 
diversified methods by which that genius was 
illustrated in this campaign, all are set forth. 
His boldness, even to recklessness, his cau- 
tion in spite of his boldness, his attention to 
details, his shrewdness in the choice of his 
subordinates, his brilliancy as a strategist and 
his wonderful power of grasping and control- 
ling the situation so as to change threatened 
disaster into victory, are all brought clearly 
before the reader, and his weaknesses and 
faults are portrayed with equal frankness. 
While the book will be of chief interest to 
military men, it is one which ‘a much larger 
circle of readers will enjoy. 

Two pretty volumes of Short Sayings of 
Famous Men [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00] 
have been collected and edited by Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson. One of them illustrates wis- 
dom, proverbs and wit and humor, and the 
other epigrams and epitaphs, philosophy and 
sentiment. It was a mistake to print them in 
type so difficult to be read. The choicest 
sources have been gleaned effectively and the 
collection is inspiring and delightful, but the 
type is German text, which is fatiguing to the 
strongest vision. 

The Roger Williams Calendar, compiled by 
J. O. Austin of Providence, R. I., is a hand- 
some volume containing extracts from the 
utterances of the famous pioneer, and they 
illustrate the largeness of spirit which, in 
spite of his eccentricities and follies, political 
and religious, was a conspicuous and honored 
characteristic of the man. Why the book 
should cost so much [$5.00] we cannot under- 
stand. If it were offered for sale at a low 
price we have no doubt that it would be widely 
welcomed, as it deserves to be, but we fear 
that its price will limit its circulation greatly. 

Little Jowrneys to the Homes of Famous 
Women [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | $1.75] is an 
appropriate successor to the former volume 
dealing with Famous Men, which came out a 
year or more ago. The dozen women selected 
for description are Mrs. Browning, Madame 
Guyon, Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bronté, 
Christina Rossetti and others, all of them 
English or French. Portraits are furnished, 
and the narrative of the successive visitations 
is pleasant. 

From Messrs. Harper & Bros. comes a vol- 
ume, Celebrated Trials [$2.50], by H. L. Clin- 
ton. It describes the famous Cunningham 
murder ease, the case of A. Oakey Hall, that 
of William M. Tweed and others, with all of 
which the author was connected profession- 
ally. Such a volume appeals primarily to the 
legal profession and is too elaborate for ordi- 
nary readers. It contains full details of these 
trials, which were, indeed, important, but most 
of which have now been forgotten by people 
outside of legal circles. A feature of the book 
is its portraits of leading New York judges 
and others. 
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The first number of Litgratwre [Harper & 
Bros. $4.00 a year], the new international 
gazette of criticism, is attractive to the eye 
and full of notices of current books and other 
literary material of a high quality. It prom- 
ises well and it has only to live up to the 
standard attained in this initial number to 
win assured public favor. 


NOTES 


—— Harper’s Round Table has been changed 
from a weekly to a monthly publication. 


—— The leading feature of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for next year is to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
recollections of his friend, Arthur Henry Hal- 
lam. 


—— Lieutenant Peary’s work describing his 
Arctic voyages is to contain more than 1,200 
illustrations. It will be out next spring and 
will be in two large volumes. 


—— Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s many friends 
and readers will be glad to learn that his new 
volume is to be issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. in about four weeks, two months earlier 
than as proposed at first. 


— The late Henry George was engaged 
when he died upon a volume of political econ- 
omy intended to be his great work. About 
two-thirds of it had been completed and it is 
expected to be completed by another writer. 

—— King Osear, of Sweden and Norway, in 
addition to being a most painstaking and effi- 
cient sovereign, is an accomplished musician, 
a skilled linguist, speaking seven languages 
well, and also is a poet and prose author of 
recognized distinction. A number of his writ- 
ings have been translated into foreign tongues. 


—— Messrs. Gelett Burgess, Oliver Herford 
and J. J. Roche have evolved a new notion in 
the newspaper line. They are to provide the 
whole contents of their proposed weekly pa- 
per, L’ Enfant Terrible, as, the rule. Contri- 
butions will be accepted only from writers of 
distinction and on payment of the usual adver- 
tising rates! 

—— The Sons of the Revolution have placed 
a tablet commemorating the battle of Harlem 
Heights and its hero, Colonel Thomas Knowl- 
ton, upon one of the Columbia University 
buildings in New York, which stands upon 
the battle-field. This was the first battle of 
the Revolution in which the Continentals 
routed the British in the open field. 

—— We introduce here the following fac- 
simile of a page of the old New England 
Primer, which Mr. Paul L. Ford has re-edited 
and Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have repub- 
lished. It has interest for all, we are confi- 
dent, and it will revive precious memories in 
the minds of many of our older readers. 


The Pew Enclith 
In Adam’s Fa}] 
We finned all. 
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Thy Lifetomend 
This Book attend. 


The Cat doth play 
And after flay. 


A Dog will Bite, 
A Thief at Night. 


An Eagle’s Flight 
Is out of Sight. 


An idle Fool 
Is whipt at Schoo). 


As 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN | 


Topic, Nov. 28-Dec. 4. How Can We Con- 
secrate Ourselves to the Temperance and Sim- 
ilar Reforms? Luke 1: 5-17. 

Not every one is called upon to lead a re- 
form but every Christian ought to sympathize 
with every worthy undertaking to make this 
old world over. Christianity’s ideal includes 
not only the saving of individuals but the re- 
generation of society. In order to accomplish 
this certain deep-rooted abuses must be at- 
tacked. We in the ranks may not know just 
the best method of overthrowing the liquor 
traffic, but we must never lose sight of its rav- 
ages and must ever be keeping our minds open 
to the possibility of finding new weapons 
against it or of utilizing more effectively the 
old ones. If some ardent souls move forward 
faster than may seem wise to us, let us, for 
our part, see to it that we do not lag behind 
through cowardice or sloth. Here are the 
great problems of municipal government, ten- 
ement house reform, of the education and the 
betterment in every way of the poorer classes. 
Never before were so many young and conse- 
crated men and women thinking seriously on 
these important questions. Never before was 
there so much earnest and well-directed effort 
to the end that the injustices which weigh 
down so heavily upon so large a portion of 
humanity may be removed. If we would be 
alert, up-to-date Christians, we must know 
about these movements and have a hand in 
them just as far as possible. 

The true reforming spirit is marked by two 
characteristics. First, it is patient. It real- 
izes that large bodies move slowly and reform 
is not revolution; that a reformation is a re- 
shaping of men’s habits, customs, social and 
commercial relations; that it must start with 
things as they are and mold them gradually 
into fairer shapes and proportions. lt has 
always seemed to me that one of the most 
important elements in the make-up of a true 
reformer is humor, which enables one to see 
the frailties of others in a light that both 
amuses him and at the same time makes him 
more tolerant of human infirmities. With this 
temper he is able to carry others along with 
him, because he can sympathize with their 
points of view and can appreciate the inert- 
ness and selfishness of humanity at large, 
even if, in his heart of hearts, he often wearies 
of it. 

But along with this patient spirit that is 
willing to wait until the publie sentiment is 
toned up, until God’s slowly ripening plans 
unfold themselves, must go in the true re- 
former the spirit of persistence. He must 
never give up the crusade. Already in New 
York city the lines are forming for the cam-. 
paign of 1900, and the friends of good govern- 
ment, temporarily overthrown, are consecrat- 
ing themselves to another, and let us hope to 
a successful, campaign. The man who can 
keep at his reforms when the faint-hearted 
fall away from them, who keeps before him 
the ideal, who day by day brings himself and 
others nearer the goal—he is the consecrated 
reformer, and in time he will help to reshape 
this world, until it actually becomes the king- 
dom of God on earth. 


What we need is not so much the Chinese 
imitation as the Hellenic originality. . . . The 
mind should go forth as a battery of instincts 
and living forces, not as a mere storehouse of 
second-hand furniture.—S. V. Cole. 
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A Vacation in Northeastern Asia 


A brief health trip, mainly for the sea 
voyage, has allowed me to spend my 
vacation in three countries—Japan, Ko- 
rea, Siberia. A few notes of travel bear- 
ing on the general situation in the far 
Hast may be of interest at this critical 
juncture. 

On the outward voyage from Kobe to 
Viadivostock we were so fortunate as to 
have the genial companionship of Major- 
General Viscount Kawakami—at present 
second in command of the imperial forces 
—and three of his staff officers. He was 
going to Siberia, nominally for a vacation, 
but really to help on the rapprochement 
between grasping Russia and his own be- 
loved Japan. The Russians treated him 
with great courtesy, keeping him so busy 
dining and wining, toasting and hand- 
shaking that I fear he had but little time 
left for serious observation and ques- 
tioning. 

The general was thoroughly temperate, 
modest in bearing and exceptionally po- 
lite even for a refined Japanese. He ac- 
knowledges the claims of Christianity, 
but thinks he is too old and busy himself 
to give it personal attention. One of his 
daughters, however, attended a mission 
school and is a believer in the Western 
faith. We were pleased to learn from a 
member of his family that when in 
America some years ago they were the 
guests of Gen. O. O. Howard, and were 
deeply impressed by the fact that so 
valiant a soldier could be so faithful a 
Christian. To democratic Americans it 
seemed a little strange that the youngest 
and lowest in military rank of his three 
attendant officers should be highest in 
point of nobility, of higher rank even 

_ than the general, for this lieutenant was 
the son of an old-time Iyo daimio, and in 
civil life is styled a count. 


Korea 
We touched at two ports in the Penin- 
sular Kingdom both going and returning. 
Fusan and Gensan are old camping 
grounds of the Japanese, their occupa- 
tion dating back 300 years to the days of 
the Buddhist general Kato and the Chris- 
tian warrior Konishi. The remains of 
- old forts built by these men are still 
shown. Today at each city there is a large 
Japanese colony—4,000 in the lower and 
1,500 at the more northern port. It is easy 
to see that the Japanese are not popular 
with the Koreans, though there is much 
less friction than there was a few months 
ago. The Koreans rejoice that their 
country has already been admitted to the 
Postal Union, and that by or before the 
end of this year they will be using their 
own stamps—very beautiful ones, too, 
and said to contain the sum and sub- 
stance of all Chinese philosophy expressed 
in a few signs and symbols—and post 
offices for the international service, and 
thus be no longer dependent on the Jap- 
anese in this matter. Domestic posts 


are already an accomplished fact and are- 


working well. 

The nation is still in mourning for the 
queen, who, by the way, after all these 
months, has not yet been officially buried. 
The mourning hat is white or, more ex- 


By Rev. J. H. Pettee 


actly, the color of unbleached linen. One 
curious custom is the use by mourners of 
immense straw hats which prevent the 
wearer from looking up to the sky. He 
is supposed to be too sinful to allow him 
that comforting privilege. 

Korea appears to have a fine climate 
and fertile soil, ample and safe harbors, 
inspiring scenery and the promise of a 
grand future. Hermen are large framed, 
fine looking but inordinately lazy. Dirt 
and dignity are their chief possessions. 
They sit down to do everything, even to 
saw wood. Their houses are low, dirty 
hovels, and it is a constant surprise that 
such spick-and-span white garments as 
many of them wear can come out of such 
filthy bandboxes. But they are so digni- 
fied and self-possessed that they com- 
mand one’s respect along with his disgust. 
Foreign residents, especially missionaries, 
become very much attached to them. 
As these express it, “The houses and 
cities are so vile and ill-smelling, but the 
people are so nice.”” One thing that adds 
to the gravity of their bearing is the fact 
that they have, among equals, no gesture 
of salutation. Their language is full of 
the most poetical expressions, breathing 
peace and fellowship, but these words 
are not translated into such gestures as 
bowing or hand-shaking. I am speaking 
of the intercourse of equals. There is 
plenty of bowing by inferiors in the pres- 
ence of their acknowledged superiors, and 
cof course very low bowing before the 
king or even local magistrates. But evi- 
dently they area self-respecting people 
and do not readily bend the knee to those 
above them. 

Korea has its Klondyke, a gold mine 
having recently been discovered about 
fifty miles inland from Gensan. A city 
of 40,000 people has sprung up there 
within a few months, showing that the 
craze for gold is not confined to the far 
West, and that even Koreans do move 
somewhat in line with the rest of the 
world. We were delighted with what 
we saw and heard of missionary work. 
There must be today 1,000 baptized Prot- 
estants in all-Korea, and 29,000 Roman 
Catholic adherents. Presbyterians and 
Methodists have a long lead of other de- 
nominations. It is the golden time for 
effective missionary effort in Korea. 
Every stroke today counts for ten in 
ordinary times. Whatever other country 
suffers, Korea should not be neglected by 
the Christian world. Japan has had her 
brilliant day; Russian Siberia’s has not 
yet dawned. The present is Korea’s mo- 
ment. Let the American church, espe- 
cially those portions of it that have es- 
tablished missions in the Peninsular 
Kingdom, give and work and pray for 
this little country, walled in as it is by 
two seas and three restless, powerful 
nations. 

Siberia 

Viadivostock looks like a straggling 
Western city in the newer parts of Amer- 
ica. It-is regularly laid out on the north- 
ern slope of a beautiful bay. Much build- 
ing is going on at present, and if the 
Russian Government will only allow the 
place to become something more than a 


naval settlement it is sure of a great 
future, notwithstanding its frozen harbor 
in winter and dense fogsinsummer. The 
total population, including soldiers, must 
be nearly 40,000, of whom half are for- 
eigners. Siberian Russians are of many 
types. They look like Americans but act 
like the French, gesticulating constantly 
with fingers, hands and shoulders. They 
are exceedingly polite, shaking hands 
constantly, are heavy eaters and drinkers, 
keep their hotels and houses in most un- 
tidy condition and ‘take life easy.” 
Aside from that of the Greek Catholic 
Church, no formal religious work of any 
sort is carried on in the city. The won- 
derful chanting at:the Cathedral will be a 
delightful memory for many a year. 

Japan 

The various summer schools have 
touched a higher spiritual mark than for 
several years past. There is a tender, 
hopeful spirit in many places. Audiences 
are increasing, churches are bracing up 
for the fall campaign, and rampant liber- 
alism is for the time being conciliatory 
or quiescent. Even that Doshisha ex- 
professor who has attained such an un- 
pleasant notoriety during the past three - 
years has recently contributed an article 
to one of the magazines, in which he 
ranges religious faith up alongside of sci- 
ence and descants upon Christ’s words in 
Matt. 10: 7, 8: “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick,” etc., until we 
rub our eyes and inquire, “Is Saul also 
among the prophets?’ Very severe 
strictures upon the present conduct of 
the Doshisha have been published in 
some of the papers, and President Yokoi 
and his leading professors evidently feel 
obliged to make the school more pro- 
nouncedly Christian than heretofore, even 
though their own beliefs may be danger- 
ously nebulous. Prof. C. M. Cady, for- 
merly a member of the Board’s Japan 
Mission, has been secured as instructor 
in English and will do what he can to 
hold the school to Christian ideals. Rev. 
I. Abe, recently of Okayama, takes charge 
of the academic department. The. num- 
ber of new students is small, but the pres- 
ent is not the term for an entering class. 
The board of trustees has been enlarged, 
but the wishes of the pronouncedly Chris- 
tian part of the school’s constituency 
have been adopted only in part. In a 
word, the school is drifting slowly with 
the general current, which, thanks to 
other more positive agencies, now sets in 
the right direction. Still the time is not 
yet ripe for full confidence and renewed 
co-operation. 

The orphan asylum at Okayama re- 
joices over a well-deserved gift of $1,000, 
as timely as it was generous, from Miss 
Elizabeth Billings of New York city. A 
few more such gifts would put this noble 
institution squarely on its feet so that it 
would almost walk alone. The asylum 
will be ten years old the last of this 
month, and has fairly earned its high 
name and the continued confidence of its 
supporters. Owing to unfinished build- 
ings and financial distress, it will post- 
pone a few months the public celebration 
of its ten years’ fight of faith. 


Two Views of Lynching—What Is a “Galilee ”’—United States Histories as Seen by the G. A. R.—Over-Multiplication 
of Churches—Debts and the Principle of Giving, etc. 


THE NEGRO’S SIDE OP IT 


I have read the article on Lynching in the 
South, in The Congregationalist of Sept. 16, 
and I would speak on behalf of those who can- 
not speak for themselves. 

I have lived among the Negroes of the 
country plantations for over thirty years, and 
feel sure that the case is being misunderstood 
and a false view given of the race, which may 
result in a remedy worse than the disease. 

What the Negro race is as arace we cannot 
justly judge. The Negroes of the South have 
not yet had forty years out of bondage, and 
we must count slavery in as a factor. We 
should remember that a planter counted on 
the increase of his people as a farmer counts 
on the increase on his farm; that the want of 
it was punished by selling or stripes; that 
among the population of 6,000 when freedom 
came every girl over sixteen was a mother, 
and many younger; that the tie of wives and 
husbands was made and severed at the 
owner’s will; that a man sold away was not 
allowed to remain faithful to his wife or a 
woman to her husband. I could say more, but 
refrain. Which race was the immoral one, in 
view of these facts? I am not speaking of 
the minority of Christian, unselfish owners, 
but of the usual course of things on country 
plantations. 

IT heard one story told—that of a girl, who, 
to remain true to her young husband, fought 
off her owner, and finding it a hopeless fight 
flung herself into the creek. 

“The good, brave girl,’ I exclaimed. 

The black, reserved woman, who told me, 
looked her surprise and said, slowly: ‘‘ Must 
be you nordeners and we [our] owners ain’t 
agree. They tell us she the most wickedest 
gal in de island to fight her massa.’’ 

** Bat,’ I said, hotly, ‘‘don’t you know your- 
self, Rina, that she was doing right?” 

*““Never hear nobody say so before,’ she 
answered, cautiously. 

To this standard of morality add another 
fact. These people were ruled by fear. Iam 
not speaking of the cities or the household 
slaves. The plantations were ruled by over- 
seers and drivers; rarely seeing their masters, 
the children in many plantations ran away 
screaming in terror at the sight of a white 
face. ‘The whip and chain were used every- 
where. . 

Now given a people with these antecedents, 
no hope, disfranchise them, leave them un- 
educated, pay them in counters on some store 
with which they must deal, so that they are 
wretchedly poor, speak to them as to dogs, 
open a whisky saloon with “original pack- 
ages” for five cents at every cross roads, and 
there will be crime most certainly, and in- 
creasing crime, in every race of man subjected 
to such treatment. Lynch law is as dangerous 
as useless, for no Negro commits such a crime 
while sober, and a drunken man cannot re- 
member facts or fear results. 

Lynch law is dangerous. It is emphatically 
not well for white men to teach black men to 
disregard law and take vengeance into their 
own hands. They are apt pupils. It is no 
weak, dying, stupid race we have to deal with. 
Physically strong by field work, mentally 
strong by patient endurance, they know more 
and think more than is usually supposed. Any 
one who could hear what is said in their own 
meetings when the habitual caution is laid 
aside would see the futility of treating them 
either as children or idiots. 

The prosperity of the South, its rice, its 
cotton fields depends upon the Negro laborers 
and must vanish if they are driven out or 
goaded into opposition. Two things only are 
necessary to make them the willing and effi- 
cient helpers of that prosperity and put an end 
to crime—no license and Christian education. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Where these are there is no crime and no ex- 
cuse for lynching. The young men, who work 
hard on their father’s farm in the morning, 
spend the rest of the day taking notes of the 
history lesson, or forming algebraic equations, 
and their evenings in practicing solos and cho- 
ruses for the church convention, hunting up 
texts for their Sunday school class, or study- 
ing a speech for their temperance meeting, 
who are saving up their money for a term at 
Claflin or Benedict—these need no lynch law 
to keep them in order. 

Let me entreat the Southern States to put 
an end to whisky saloons, make it a peniten- 
tiary offense for any man, black or white, to 
give or sell liquor to a Negro, and then to the 
very extent of your power give education. 
To the Northern friends, whose loving gener- 
osity has kept open so many schools, kindled 
the light in so many dark places, fed so many 
starving lips, I need only repeat the prayer of 
the grateful Negroes, ‘‘ Lord, we can’t ever 
pay them back for all they’ve done, but you is 
so rich, pay the Northern friends back for us.’ 

M. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF LYNCHING 


In this connection we print a selection from 
a letter recently written to the Atlanta Jour- 
nal by Mr. Dupont Guerry, an eminent lawyer 
of Macon, Ga. We wish we had space to print 
the entire letter. Mr. Guerry says: 


The truth is—and all intelligent men know 
it and all honest men will confess it—lynch 
law has heretofore been almost entirely lim- 
ited to cases of rape by Negroes upon white 
females. In no case of this kind has any 
Georgia court ever been derelict in its duty 
to the State or the prosecution. 

Lynching in such cases is notoriously placed 
on two general grounds: 

1. Not upon the defects, uncertainties and 
delays of the law, but because such crimes are 
so enormous in their nature, and instant ret- 
ribution so vital to the white race, those who 
are accused and are supposed to be guilty are 
not entitled to any trial at law. 

-2. Because, in the event of legal trial, the 
virtuous and modest victims of such outrages 
ought not to be dragged into court as witnesses. 

Thus the accused in such cases—the guilty 
generally, I trust, the innocent, too, sometimes, 
I fear—are outlawed and put to death without 
a trial, not because the court is not trusted, 
not because of delay that could be or ought to 
be avoided by the courts, not because the law 
is unworthy, but because the prisoner is un- 
worthy of thelaw.... 

While some good men, in a mixed feeling of 
indignation at the accused and sympathy for 
his victim, sometimes say things that are pro- 
motive of mob violence, they intend no such 
result. The mob that does the bloody work 
has for its inspiration and leadership those 
who are inherently wanton and wicked, and 
they are followed and re-enforced by others 
who are morally and mentally weak. Many a 
shallow-pated fellow joins in because he feels 
that it is brave and manly, when it is only 
cowardly and brutal. Lynchers do not seek 
to vindicate the law because they love it, but 
they violate it because they do not love or 
respect it. ; 

The spirit of the law departs not from its 
courts to seek the mob as an agent to do its 
bidding. The spirit of the law seeks to pro- 
tect the accused in his rights, as well as to 
punish him for his wrongs, and even after his 
conviction guards him against all other pun- 
ishment except that which has already been 
provided to be administered by its own hands. 
The spirit of the law is protection to society, 
its members and interests, and nothing more— 
not retaliation nor revenge, not retribution 
nor vengeance; ‘“‘vengeance belongs to God 
alone.”’ 

The spirit of the mob is bloodthirsty retalia- 
tion, diabolical revenge; not the pfévention of 
crime but the commission of crime, of murder 
in its most brutal and cowardly form; and 


when in the pursuit of its victim it is ever 
ready, except when deterred by fear, to mur- 
der as well the officers of the law and such 
others as may obstruct its purposes. This 
spirit is not to be appeased by a compliance 
with its demands. The more subservience 
and submission to it, the more fierce and ex- 
acting it will be.... This spirit must be 
crushed by the law, and to this end the law 
needs the support of all good citizens. 


DOMESTICATING A FOREIGN TERM 

May I ask if the word ‘ Galilee,” used to 
designate the porch of Trinity Church in The 
Congregationalist of Sept. 9, would apply to 
Trinity or other churches in our country? In 
the Dictionary of Architecture, issued by the 
Architectural Publication Society, I find this 
definition: ‘‘Galilee. This word has been 
sometimes supposed to designate the nave of 
a church and still more frequently it has been 
asserted that when a female applied to see a 
monk the answer was given in the Seriptural 
words, ‘He goeth before you into Galilee, 
there shall you see him,’ the porch of the 
church being at the same time indicated to 
her. It would therefore appear to have been 
the term for a room near the entrance of the 
church where females were allowed to see the 
monks to whom they were related, or to hear 
divine service, where corpses were laid previ- 
ous to interment and where the monks col- 
lected in returning from processions. The 
term is chiefly applied to such places in Eng- 
land as the lobby or entrance into Ely Cathe- 
dral and at Durham (serving as the Consistory 
Court), being in both cases in front of the west 
end of the church and as the porch on the 
west side of the south end of the great tran- 
sept of cathedral at Lincoln.’”? In a book I 
have on Cathedrals and Their Peculiar Fea- 
tures only four are mentioned as having a 
Galilee, Durham, Ely, Lincoln and Chiches- 
ter. i, oe es 

[The phrase is doubtless somewhat new 
in its application to American arehitecture, 
but there seems to be ample justification for 
its use in connection with Trinity Church.— 
EpIrors.] 


THE G. A. R. SCHOOL HISTORIES 


In an editorial in The Congregationalist of 
Sept. 2 you speak of the G. A. R. and the 
teaching of history in the publie schools. It 
seems to me that you have misunderstood the 
spirit in which the G. A. R. has entered into 
this discussion. The G. A. R. does not desire 
to perpetuate the bitterness of the past. In 


fact, it has done much to secure harmony be- ~ 


tween the two sections of our country. I am 
sure that I am reflecting the spirit of that or- 
ganization when I say that it is entirely will- 
ing to accord bravery, courage, heroism and 
even patriotism, or what the South consid- 
ered patriotism, to those who wore the gray. 
The G. A. R. never seeks to humiliate those 
whom it met upon the field of battle. : 
The G. A. R. has felt compelled to enter a 
protest against so-called histories that practi- 
cally make Lee and Jackson and the Confed- 
erate soldiers the real heroes of the war. 
Unly last year a professor in a Northern 
college, in reviewing the life of Lee, made the 
statement that it was hard to tell what to eall 
the conflict between the North and the South. 
He asserted that it was not a rebellion and 
not a civil war. Has the time come when 
Lincoln’s famous proclamation should be re- 
vised and the word rebellion cut out every 
time it occurs ? }, 
I have on my table one of the least objec- 
tionable of these so-called histories. It was 
written by a Southern professor and published 
by one of the great publishing houses of the 
North. There is not a word in the book to 
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the effect that slavery was wrong. In this 
same book the spirit of braggadocio is mani- 
fest on every page touching the war. The 
author belittles the achievements of the Fed- 
eral soldiers in every conflict and exaggerates 
the victories of the Confederates in every cam- 
paign. He speaks constantly of the immense 
armies brought against the South and the very 
small armies that the Confederates had on 
each field of battle nearly. He seems to carry 
the impression that one Southern soldier was 
equal to five or eight Northern soldiers. Ac- 
cording to his statements, the Northern armies 
won scarcely any victories in the whole con- 
flict. Perryville, Stone River and Pittsburg 
Landing were not Federal victories at all. 
The brilliant work of the little Monitor is de- 
scribed n two sentences. The author thus 
refers to the surrender of Lee to Grant: 
“Their sufferings had been so great that only 
8,000 infantry were able to stand up in'line of 
battle. Lee’s whole effective force was less 
than 10,000 men, and these were shut in on 
every side by the mighty hosts of Grant and 
Sheridan.’’ 

It is a simple fact that Lee paroled to Grant 
28,231 men besides the thousands that scat- 
tered for their homes as soon as the flag of 
truce was raised. I was one of the soldiers 
who had a humble part in that awful conflict. 
I was one of the very youngest who bore a 
musket on the Federal side. I want all the 
bitterness of the past to die out and I want to 
see the country united. But can you wonder 
that the G. A. R. enters a protest when such 
stuff as this is spread before the young as a 
true history of that—conflict? I came near 
writing rebellion. W. W. GIST. 


A WORD FROM MICHIGAN 

Regarding Dr. Ecob’s article complaining.of 
undue organization of churches in the West, I 
desire to say that while in charge of a parish 
in:South Dakota for five years | participated 
in the organization of forty churches, of which 
only one was located in a plaée otherwise oc- 
cupied by Protestant, English-speaking de- 
nominations, and that single exception was in 
the city of Aberdeen, where there was ample 
room for our church. Since coming to Michi- 
gan I have been intimately asociated with the 
Home Missionary Society and can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that in no case have 
any churches of our order been planted where 
other Protestant, English-speaking denomina- 
tions occupied the ground. In my observa- 
tion, superintendents of the Presbyterian work 
have been equally careful not to plant churches 
where the ground was taken. 

The mischief of articles like that of Dr. 
Ecob is that the criticism falls with crushing 
damage upon those denominations who least 
deserve it, while those denominations that are 
notorious sinners in this regard are not af- 
fected in the least. Dan F. BRADLEY. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CONDITIONAL GENEROSITY 


The serious debts which hang over all our 
great benevolent societies are traceable, in part 
at least, to this system of giving. It seems 
like good business to promise to pay a large 
amount on condition that others will raise a 
still larger amount. It certainly is an incen- 
tive to effort on the part of those in whose 
favor such pledges are made, and no doubt it 
sometimes stirs others who are capable of 
large giving to emulation. Certainly the re- 
sults show that more has actually been raised 
on this plan than had seemed possible under 
other conditions. But this method frequently 
involves serious injustice to a large number of 
faithful, if not large, givers; and if repeatedly 
employed in behalf of specific objects must 
eventually work great injustice to the general 
missionary work of the churches. 

I do not wish to attack any individual who 
deems it wise and right to make donations on 
this principle. But it does seem to me that 
existing circumstances make it a matter wor- 
thy of very serious consideration whether this 
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plan of beneficence is right, or whether the 
resolution introduced by Mr. Capen at the 
National Council, warning Congregationalists 
about giving to outside objects whose utility 
was doubtful, might not be extended to include 
a caution to our schools and colleges against 
accepting conditional offers that involve re- 
peated draughts upon the same constituency. 
The person who is an alumnus of a theological 
seminary and also of a college, each of which 
has sent out its appeals for help to meet the 
requirements of these conditional gifts, and 
who then, perchanee, finds himself within the 
associational limits of another institution 
making a like effort, and possibly at the same 
time is in personal relations with still another 
institution deeply needing aid, soon finds the 
strain becoming serious. And of such per- 
sons I am persuaded there are not a few. 
Something must suffer. 

Not only is injustice likely to result to the 
general missionary work, but there are other 
institutions, equally deserving, that must suf- 
fer. Is it true, or not, that a few select insti- 
tutions are reaping the benefit of conditional 
generosity at the expense of our missionary 
societies, their workers and their work ? 

May God bless the conditional givers and 
their gifts! But may he also raise up chosen 
stewards who will look out upon this world 
as Christ looked upon it and will give their 
money, as they would give their personal 
service, whether others will or not! 

Cc. W. D. 


THE PARISH SIDE OF THE INSTALLATION 
: QUESTION 

There is such a side, as is strongly brought 
out in Mr. Hubbard’s article in the issue of 
Sept. 2. He might have cited in explanation 
of the growing dislike of the church to instal- 
lation the still stronger case of a pastor—not 
suddenly presenting his resignation when a 
“louder call’? was heard, but—insisting upon 
remaining pastor against the almost unani- 
mous wish of the church that he would resign. 
As he was one of the numerous accessions to 
our communion from a denomination whose 
tenure of pastoral office is limited, he was not, 
of course, willing so easily to lose this great 
advantage of the Congregational polity, and 
so defied them to remove him. There being no 
charge except that of general inefficiency, the 
church would not call an ex parte council, and 
had to submit to the inevitable weakening of 
their weak church and the necessity of bor- 
rowing money to raise the stipulated salary. 
After repeated promises to resign ‘‘after a 
few months,” he at length secured a “‘call’’ 
and joined in calling a council, which gave 
him flattering testimonials. 

It is to be hoped that this case is somewhat 
exceptional, even among the new pastors who 
are unfamiliar with the spirit and usages of 
our denomination, but its bearing is plain. 
When that church shall have sufficiently re- 
covered itself to venture on filling its pastor- 
ate, it is difficult to conceive of any special 
enthusiasm on its part for the ancient and 
orthodox theory of settling their new pastor. 
They have once been confronted by a condi- 
tion, and they will not willingly run the risk 
of getting into that condition again. NEMO. 


PAUL IN ATHENS 

In your Sunday school comments in The 
Congregationalist recently you say that the 
place to which Paul was taken by the Athen- 
ians ‘‘ was probably not Mars Hill.” Can you 
tell the readers what authority exists for the 
statement? CBs 

Professor Ramsay, in his volume, St. Paul 
the Traveler, pages 242-245, states clearly the 
reasons for believing that St. Paul did not 
speak on Mars Hill. 


EQUALLY RIGID 


I heard with much interest the address of 
Dr. G. A. Gordon at the Plymouth jubilee. 
He discriminated between the elements of 
Calvinism, accepting some and challenging 
others. It seemed to me, however, that his 
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insistence on the absolute sovereignty and the 
final supremacy of the divine will landed him 
in the bosom of hyper-Calvinism, only with a 
squint in the opposite direction from that of 
his predecessors. Lorenzo Dow summed up 
the Calvinism of old in the words: 

You can and you can’t; 

You will and you won’t; 

Yow ll be dam’d if you do; 

And you'll be dam’d if you don’t. 
The new Calvinism, as represented by Dr. 
Gordon, can be summed up as accurately in the 
words: 

You can and you can’t; 

You will and you won’t; 

Yow'll be saved if you do; 

And you'll be saved if you don’t. 
They were at the north pole; he is at the 
south pole—about equally distant from the 
truth center, Epwin HALLOCK BYINGTON. 


In and Around Boston 


One-half of the estate of $400,000 left in 1866 
by Mr. Ralph Huntington of Boston now be- 
comes available for public uses, and most of 
it must be spent, according to the terms of his 
will, in building and maintaining a new or- 
phan asylum. ° 


Prof. J. Winthrop Platner of Harvard Di- 
vinity School deeply interested the Ministers’ 
Meeting in his address upon St. Augustine. 
At its close Rev. Dr. Whittlesey of the Minis- 
isterial Relief Fund presented his important 
eause. The fund is now $104,000, but further 
gifts are needed. 


Hampton Students Coming 

Hampton Institute has found that its work 
in behalf of the blacks is often best eom- 
mended to the public through its own students 
and, in pursuance of a plan begun a year or 
more ago, a number of them will be in this 
vicinity for three weeks, beginning Novy. 21 at 
the North Avenue Congregational’ Church in 
Cambridge. The appointments thereafter in- 
elude Sumerville, South Boston, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Newton, as well as the Park Street 
Church and the Arlington Street in Boston 
proper. ‘The series will terminate at the 
United Church, New Haven, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 12. There will be many to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to hear the 
students sing and speak, and to listen to ad- 
dresses by Principal Frissell and the promi- 
nent ministers and laymen whom he will sum- 
mon to the platform with him. 


A Goodly City 

The healthfulness as well as the attract- 
iveness of Boston as a place of residence 
is constantly improving, and the patriotic 
services of many of its citizens are enjoyed 
by multitudes who never think of those to 
whom they are indebted. Our splendid sys- 
tem of public parks and boulevards, our 
bright new subway, the great union railway 
station, are among the conveniences by which 
all the people profit. The great station now 
being constructed on the south side of the 
city will soon be added to the list. Very little 
criticism has been made of those who have 
planned and those who are administering 
these institutions which so largely promote 
the public welfare. Perhaps if they had been 
less wise and less devoted to the city’s inter- 
ests they would be more widely known. One 
of the interesting incidents connected with 
this public administration occurred a few 
days ago, when more than 40,000 plants be- 
longing to the city were given away by Super- 
intendent Doogue, a very large proportion of 
them to children. Each plant had sufficient 
rich earth to keep it in good condition. They : 
will brighten thousands of homes the coming 
winter. Much eredit is due to the better con- 
ditions provided and to the Board of Health 
for the fact that the death rate of the city was 
less this year than for any year since 1884. 


Actors do not comprehend that Shakespeare’s 
greatest villains, [ago among them, have al- 
ways a touch of conscience.—Lord Tennyson. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The First Church Clings to Dr. Goodwin 

As was anticipated, the First Church de- 
clines at present to receive the resignation of 
its pastor. It voted Sunday morning unan- 
imously to send a sympathetic letter to Dr. 


Goodwin, in which his great services were re- 


counted, and the desire that after health has 
been restored many years of service together 
may be granted them. 
such testimony as this is given any pastor, 
however extended be his service. But the 
First Church is not less remarkable in its loy- 
alty to its pastor, or less earnest in its sup- 
port of him, than he has been in his loyalty 
and devotion to them. 


Dr. Loba’s Anniversary 

Jhe. First Church, Evanston, has been cele- 
brating the fifth anniversary of settlement of 
Dr. J. F. Loba. During the five years 285 
persons have been received into fellowship. 
The local expenses are about $8,000 a year, 
and the benevolence only a few hundred 
dollars less. The church has organized the As- 
bury Avenue Church, furnished it a building, 
and grants it $500 annnally toward its sup- 
port. Dr. Loba is a leader in all good frOrxs 
and is heartily sustained. 


Another at Glencoe 

Friday evening the Glencoe Church cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. For many 
years it was served by ex-President) Bartlett 
of Dartmouth College, then a professor in the 
Chicago Seminary. Later Rev. Hiram Day 
served the church and till age rendered <t 
impossible. Mr. and Mrs. Day reside in the 
village beloved and honored by every one. 
Their successors were Rey. Moses Smith, 
D. D., and his wife, the well-known president; 
ofthe Woman’s Board of Missions for the In- 
terior, whose service has been of the highest 
order. But for his blindness Dr. Smith would 
undoubtedly continue to minister to this peo- 
ple with increasing acceptance for at least a 
decade. The congregation is unusually in- 
telligent, has always been harmonious and 
generous toward all the great causes. Gen. 
C. H. Howard is one of the leading ee 


A Historic Event 
Nov. 7, 1837, Rev. Elijah P. 
shot by a pro-slavery mob in Alton,)Tll., 


Lovejoy was 
for 


attempting to publish a paper in which the- 


rights of the colored man were mildly advo- 
eated. His death was the beginning of the 
anti-slavery movement in the West, if not in 
the country.- In order to do tardy justice to 


his memory, the legislature of Illinois in 1896. 


appropriated $25,000 for a monument on con- 
dition that the citizens of Alton should add 
$5,000 to this sum. The conditions were ac- 
cepted, and the monument was dedicated 
Monday, Noy. 8. It is an imposing granite 
shaft, surmounted with a figure of victory, 
from base to summit ninety feet in hight. In- 
scriptions tell the:story of Lovejoy’s hero- 
ism and fidelity to principle. The monument 
stands on a bluff overlooking the city and the 
Mississippi River and on the spot where the 
martyr was buried. For years the grave was 
neglected, being marked only bya simple in- 
scription placed above it by Mr. Thomas Dim- 
mock, who remembered where Mr. Lovejoy 
was buried. He was one of the speakers on 
the day of dedication. Rey. J. M. Wilkinson 
spoke for the colored people. The school 
children were present, and throngs.of :visitors 
from a distance joined with the citizens of the 
place in doing honor to a real hero, a man who 
knew that he was risking his life for the free- 
dom of the enslaved, and who deliberately 
chose to sacrifice it rather than be untrue to 
his principles. 


Rey. Robert Collyer 

For six Sundays this venerable Unitarian 
minister has been occupying his old pulpit in 
the Unity Church, Chicago. For several years 
it has been a serious question how to’ support 
this church in its present locatidil- Audiences 
have been small and members have steadily 


It is not-often that 


‘any of the fields now under our care. 


decreased in number. But it needed simply 
the announcement that Mr. Collyer would 
again be in the pulpit to bring together an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the 
room. ‘There is something in the tones of 
Mr. Collyer’s voice, something in the touch of 
genius which he gives to his commonest say- 
ings, something in the Methodistic fervor with 
which he preaches, which is attractive to all 
who listen to him, even if differing widely 
from his religious belief. Then, too, Mr. Coll- 
yer is at home in Chicago, and multitudes 
went to the church to catch sight of his face, 
shake his hand and welcome him back to once 
familiar ground. Better than all, Mr. Collyer 


_ stands for genuine manhood and illustrates it 


in his appearance. 


Ministers’ Meeting . 

The subject Nov. 8 was the paper by Hon. 
J. H. W. Hall, read before the meeting of the 
American Board in New Haven. Dr. Scott 
gave an admirable summary of the paper. 
Dr. Loba deprecated any thought of giving up 
Dr. 
Gilbert felt that no backward step should be 
taken. Dr. Corwin spoke as one who, having 
lived in the Sandwich Islands, knows by ex- 


‘perience what missions have accomplished. 


Judging from the response made to the senti- 
ments of the speakers, the Chicago brethren 
donot mean to be lacking in the discharge of 
their duty to their representatives abroad, nor 


would they approve any action looking toward _ 


the giving up or the transfer to any other 
board of any of our missions. There was not 
time to discuss the relative important of 
eyangelistic and educational work, but it may 
be regarded as certain that, while an increase 
in evangelistic service would meet with ap- 
proval, all would vote not to diminish at all 
the amount of money set apart “for educational 
purposes abroad. 


Work Among the Danes and Norwegians 
‘A Danish-Norwegian department has ex- 
isted for thirteen years in our seminary. It 


~ has been under the charge of Prof, R. A. 


* Jernberg, who is also the editor of the Hvan- 
gelisten, a paper which circulates among 
Dano-Norwegian Congregationalists and is 
doing indispensable service., For the present 
three or four hundred dollars; are required to 
meet the deficit ineurred each year in its pub- 
lication. The purpose of the department is 
to train ministers for work in Dano-Norwe- 
gian Congregational churches and to organize 
such churches wherever they are needed. The 
work has encountered opposition from the 
Lutheran churches, or rather from their min- 
isters, and as it increases in importance the 
opposition becomes more -bitter. Including 
four or five as yet unassociated churches, 
there are now twenty-five Dano-Norwegian 
Congregational churches:imthe United States, 
some of them East, others West. Last sum- 
mer Professor Jernberg visited the Eastern 
and this year the Wéstern churches. He 
preached in eleven, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with a warm welcome. With one or 
two exceptions they have comfortable build- 
ings, and the professor was often greeted with 
large congregations. Their influence upon 
their local communities is great. In order to 
instruet those who have but just entered our 
denomination, and to counteract the influence 
of those who are hostile to anything which 


-seems to weaken the hold of the Lutheran 


priests, the Evangelisten has been of immense 
value. The professor is enthusiastic over his 
vacation experiences. He believes that evan- 
gelical churches are needed among these Danes 


-and Norwegians, and that they will rapidly 


multiply and be of untold service in the devel- 
opment of a spiritual life among them, “Thir- 
teen years ago, when the department was 
organized, there was but a single Congrega- 
tional church among the Danes and Norwe- 
gians. That there are now twenty-five is 
good reason for encouragement and redou- 
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bling of effort to reach those whose Christian 
life in too many eases is simply a form. 
FRANKLIN. 


Berkeley Temple’s Decennial 


The institutional church movement was 
called afresh to publie attention last week 
when Berkeley Temple celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its institutional features. The 
exercises opened on Sunday, Noy. 7, with a 
sermon by Dr. C. A. Dickinson, reviewing the 
ten years’ work. Monday evening a reception 
was given to local pastors and guests from 
different parts of New England. Some bright, 
informal speaking followed the social fea- 
tures. Se 

Tuesday afternoon an informal conference 
was held. The relations of the country 
church to the city church and their respective 
problems were freely discussed by clergymen 
and laymen. Dr. F. E. Clark, who presided, 
thought it fortunate that there was such a 
church as Berkeley Temple, where there 
could be a common meeting place to discuss 
questions affecting the interests of the church 
and of the city. ~ Dr. Dickinson presented 
several problems. One was, how to get workers 
to carry on a church in-a down-town district, 
where a larger number of non-church-going 
people live. He found it difficult to hold on 
to workers after he had once secured them. 
But the most serious question was the church’s 
support. The financial strength of the Tem- 
ple had not increased in proportion to its nu- 
merical strength. 

Free discussion followed in which many 
attempted to offer solutions for Dr. Diekin- 
son’s questions. Rev. C. H. Washburn of 
Falmouth said that freer Christian fellow- 


‘ship'together with aetive work on the part of 


the members would remove all difficulties. 
Mr. Linus M. Child, representing the Old 
South Church, which contributes largely to 
the support of the Temple, said that he had in- 
vestigated the work, its methods and expendi- 
tures, and was entirely satisfied. Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett of Lowell said that the church must 
not be afraid of undignified methods. Rey. 
R. W. Brokaw of Springfield felt that mere 
hand-shaking would not hold people unless 
there was something back of it. There are 
too many attractions and not enough of sin- 
cerity in the church. He was tired of somany 
attractions. The gospel should’ be made the 
only attraction. A number followed Mr. Bro- 
kaw with brief and suggestive remarks. 

In the evening Pres. W. J. Tucker, who 
presided, reviewed the history of Berkeley 
Temple. Its success signified the impertance 
of institutional work in our great cities. Dr. 
Washington Gladden stirred the audience to 
thought by emphasizing the individual re- 
sponsibility that every one has in being able 
to help solve the greatest social problem of the 
day—that of the city. The church must make 
itself felt at the City Hall.~ If municipal af- 
fairs are prudently managed he could not see 
why people’ should not have all the luxuries 
and necessities at a reasonable cost. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford spoke of the forward 
movement in the chureh of today, and said 
that it was based on the forward movement in 
theology known as the “ return to Christ,” for 
you cannot love God or serve him unless you 
first love and serve your fellow-creatures. 
He put in a good word for the plan of federa- 
tion which Dr. Berry is to advocate. 


Christianity cannot be, must not be, watered 
down to suit the palate of Hindu, Parsee, 
Confucianist, Buddhist or Mohammedan; and 
whosoever wishes to pass from the false religion 
to the true can never hope to do so by the 
rickety planks of compromise, or by the help 
of faltering hands held out by half-hearted 
Christians. He must leap the gulf in faith; 
the living Christ will spread his everlasting 
arms beneath him, and land him safely on the 
eternal rock.—Sir Monier Williams, 


i i 


\ 


ics Two Volumes. 
“°S8@URTH EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


_ part of his complete work.— The Outlook, 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Church is of the opinion that when the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Wisconsin 
recently decided to drop the Protestant Epis- 
copal portion of its name “ it all unconsciously, 
in its eagerness for a Catholic position, was 
betrayed into a schismatic attitude.’’ 

Rey. 5. W. Dike, in the Boston Transcript, 
holds the churches responsible for the result 
of the recent municipal election in Greater 
New York. He also points out inconsisten- 
cies in the acts of church members. ‘‘ But the 
church member who gives these views of mu- 
nicipal reform his open approval and his vote 
often does so in utter unconsciousness that 
his own church is burdened with many or 
nearly all of these very problems in their 
germ. If the State or city is loaded down 
with commissions, committees and bureaus, 
once useful but which now have become a 
burden and a temptation, our churches are 
beginning the same experience. If the city 
is preyed upon by corporations, the church is 
exploited by societies of many kinds. The 
higher motives of the church society may 
lessen the immediate peril or conceal it, but 
the principle is no less wrong and harmful. 
. .. Is it any wonder that we are defeated at 
the polls when the churches have done so lit- 
tle to supply the cardinal political virtues, 
aud when they ought to show their faith in 
democracy and their sincerity by reducing 
their own systems to order and efficiency, and 
thus point out the path of reform for the city ? 
The truth is that as a people we are trying to 
reap in the political field faster than the reli- 
gious culture of the churches has prepared 
the grain for the harvest. : 


ABROAD pate 


W. Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly, 
asks: ‘‘ Has the time not come when some of 
the able theologians of America should write 
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the strange history of theology in their coun- 
try, including the different schools, and giving 
personal sketches as well as quotations from 
and summaries of books? 
of absorbing human interest, and’ perhaps 
the most original development of American 
thought took place in that form. There is no 
wonder that it has fascinated novelists. 
only British theologian who knew it thor- 
oughly was the late Dr. Smeaton of Edin- 
burgh.’’ 

The Speaker, in an admirable article on For- 
bidden Books, says: ‘‘ We live in a new world, 


The subject is one | 


The | 


which, to an ineredible extent, isa world of | 


books. May we, ought we, to wander therein 


as we list, fearing no evil because we know no | 


sin? The common judgment, especially of 


women who are a little educated, replies in the | 


affirmative. But science — experimental biol- 
ogy, psycho-physics, and the painful but en- 
lightening observation of the insane—tends 
to set up an Index of forbidden books, the dis- 
regard of which has its penalties no less terri- 
ble than fire and faggot. Criticism may do 
much; and it would be well if reviewers, who 


talk now and then loftily about the freedom | 


and the dignity of art, would condescend to | 


learn a little of that which biological science 
could teach them; if they would not prate so 
much of the form and vivacity of artistic pro- 
ductions, but would look to their human or 


ethical value, and consider them from. this | 


hygienic point of view.” 
The London Chronicle, commenting on the 


result of the New York election, kindly’says: | 
“Wein England scarcely realize what are the | 
forces with which the independent element | 
has to contend—the forces of officialism, the | 


tricks of politicians, the mass of public indif- 
ference, the arts and wiles which in such a 
‘city appeal to great masses of the public, the 


difficulty of getting peoples of varied lan- 


guages and races to act together for a great: 
public object.” ~ 


Third Edition, Just Ready, | 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


A MEMOIR BY HIS SON, 


Price $10.00 net. 


; 


BIRDCRAPFT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred 
Song, Game and Water Birds, 


BY 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
New Edition. 8vo. Linens $2.50. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE writes: With rare judgment 1 
his biographer has set in their proper places a very con- | 
siderable mass of poetry hitherto unpublished. .-. . 
There is also to be found in these pages a mass of liter- 
ary opinion, comment and dudgment of the highest 
value, In a word, Tennyson’s biography reflects and 
transmits the richness of his life. It reports and con- 
serves so much of his verse, his talk, his expression of 
every sort, that it must be regarded as essentially his 
own production, and therefore as forming an integral 


The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


EDITED BY FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


Illustrated with Portraits, etc. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. $4.00. 


- FIRST EDITION IS IN THE HANDS 


SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY 
NOVEMBER 20. 


In the pair of wonderful volumes published by the 
Macmillans there is a true life-poem, an expression of a 
personality sound and sweet and wholesome, rounded 
and healthful. . . . The “ Letters ’ are very well edited, 
with discrimination, reserve and taste. Never since the , 
publication of the “ Letters of Agassiz” has there been | 
a nobler revelation of character in a biographical vol- | 
ume.—The Transcript, Boston. 


| 
OF THE BOOKSELLERS. . 


Itlustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Even if this volume were devoid of illustrations it 
would be welcome as an addition to English literature. 
It is more than an accurate and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of all the birds one is likely to find in an extended 
search. It is also an introduction to them and their 
haunts. ..,,. The scientific part of the work is equally 
well done. ‘The reader is told how to name. the birds 
that flit. by him, how to identify them by families, how 
to select them by an easy key, . .. So that neither bird nor 
observer need go/astray for want of full information.— 
The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


Yankee Ships 
and Yankee Sailors. 


Tales of the War of 1812. 


BY JAMES BARNES. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
WITH THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS 
Specially drawn for the book by 


Carleton T. Chapman and Rufus F. Zogbaum. 


The old-time sailor has been placed on board his ship 
again, and around incidents that are historical the 
author has woven short narratives in a breezy, attractive 
style. There are to be found in them the names of old 
sailor heroes, of famous ships, and of battles bravely 
fought if not always won. 
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: We offer Special 
Prizes to best agents 


in addition to a good com- 
mission for every sub- 


scriber secured. E 
Mrs. V., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


writes: ‘‘Our commissions and 
prize have wiped out one hundred 
dollars church indebtedness.”’ 

We divided nearly 
$15,000 last year 
among 440 agents, as 
special rewards, to 
our best workers. 


- We shall do the same this year. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


i4-h 
The | of immense service to the 
; | ana See ay do ne 
® ematic metheds o ving. 
as Harris ee! It was first published as an 
article in The Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the ‘‘ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 
beensold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


‘Method of 
» Giving 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


MR, CRAWFORD’'S NEW NOVEL 


, OF LIFE IN ITALY. 
‘Completing his famous SARACINESCA SERIES. 


~ CORLEONE. 


Two Volumes. Cloth Extra. Price, $2.00. 


THIRD EDITION 


in the hands of the Booksellers. 


FOURTH EDITION 


in preparation. 


“One of the strongest and finest 
romances that Mr. Orawford 
ever conceived. ... It is by far 
the most stirring and dramatic 
of all the author’s Italian novels. 
. ». . The plot is a masterly one, 
bringing at almost every page a 
fresh surprise, keeping the read- 
er in suspense to the very end.’’— 
The Times, New York. 


Qn Heroes, Hero - Worship, 
and the Heroic in History. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


| Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Mrs. 


ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE, A. 1. 
Price, 89 cents net, 


The varied allusions to mythology, Sahenge hy, his 
tory of all ages, the many quotations, have often dis- 
couraged the student of Carlyle. and have interfered 
wit ha thoroughly pleasurable reading of ** Hero-Wor- 
ship.” In this edition the editor has endeavored to 
make the explanations and reading references sugges 
tive and helpful to a more scholarly study of Carlyle’s 
essays on ** The Heroic in History.”’ 


SEND FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE ISSUED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, -_ - 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This little tract has been . 
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QN 30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


READ CAREFULLY EVERY WORD. THIS IS THE MOST ASTON- 
ISHING AND LIBERAL EDUCATIONAL OFFER EVER MADE. 


A Fortunate Arrangement just concluded with several prominent educational journals 
enables us to offer readers of this issue a proposition that is entirely unprecedented—one 
that can never be repeated under any circumstances whatever, and therefore demands the 
immediate attention of every man, woman and child who sees this announcement, viz.: We thé fortunate ones. 
will send to any reader of this issue a complete set of The American Educator in six large 
quarto volumes, ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT THE ADVANCE PAYMENT OF A_ SINGLE 


Why Not Own the Latest and Best ? 
PENNY; we will give you Thirty Days to examine the work and compare it with all others ; 


at the end of that time you can return the books if not entirely satisfactory, or you can retain them at our Special Introduction Price 
about one-third the regular rate), and settle the bill by easy monthly payments. WE MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY. You are to payus no 
money until you can examine each volume and see for yourself that every claim we make is absolutely true. Having done this, the books 
are yours at one-third value, and on easy terms if you desire; or you may return the set, if for any reason you so decide. We have 
no hesitation in making this most unusual proposition to readers of this paper, for such a work as ours is an absolute 
be necessity, and will be thoroughly appreciated in eyery 
home where ambitious boys and girls are earnestly striv- 
| ing for a higher practical education. Remember, the 
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You Take Absolutely No Risk. 


If by actual test the work does not prove itself 
to be the most perfect general reference library 
of this day and generation, or if for other reasons 
you may not desire to keep it, the books may be 
returned to us at any time within 30 days. oth- 
ing but unbounded confidence in The American 
Educator, and full knowledge of its undoubted su- 
periority to allothers, would warrant us in making 
such a proposition. We cheerfully assume all 
chances. The number of sets to be distributed 
under this offer is not large, and there will be 
many disappointments. Send us your order to- 
day—no cash required—and you may be one of 


Six Creat 
Quarto 
Vols. 


is an extraordinary publication, and strictly new. It 
was begun in 1896, and finished in October, 1897. It is 
fresh and newsy from cover to cover. The contribu- 
tions, illustrations, colored plates, maps, ete., cost over 
| $250,000 in cash. Its editors, numbering more than 200, 
are world-acknowledged authorities in their several de- 
partments. It treats hundreds of new and very impor- 
tant subjects that other encyclopedias do not even men- 
tion—things that happened lately. As an Encyclopedia, 
it exactly meets the wants of busy people who are deter- 
mined to keep fully up to date. As a Dictionary, it 
answers every requirement of business, study and soei- 
ety. As a Compendium of Biography, it gives brief life- 
| histories of notable persons of all ages. As a Gazetteer, 
| itis a full generation later than any other in existence. 
|. As an Atlas of the World, it gives an 1897 view of the 
entire globe, with special maps showing disputed boun- 
daries, recent surveys, the Klondike region, Hawaii, 
Venezuela, Greece, etc. In every department it is abso- 
lutely incomparable in its concise and accurate state- 
ments of existing facts. The illustrations number over 
4,000, including magnificent chromatic plates showing 
some 500 designs in 17 brilliant colors, and 200 full-page 
portraits of the world’s great men, each a gem of the 
wood-engraver’s art. All the maps have been specially 


Up-to-Date, a | 8 9 e pola 2 sae | engraved since September, 1897, and are right up to 


3 nat date. Wemake 
THIS SEEMINCLY § without the least hesitation, knowing that we tahe no risk. No one will willingly give 


IMPOSSIBLE up these matchless volumes after becoming familiar with their wonderful utility 
PROPOSITION and unrivaled excellence. We have supreme confidence in our work and in the intel- 


ligent judgment of our patrons, and are determined that no reader of “The Congregationalist ’’ shall miss this 


ONE GREAT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


through lack of fairness and liberality on our part. Furthermore, this proposition is really not an experiment. Though only two months 
old, thousands of sets of The American Educator are already in the hands of wide-awake buyers. Every mail since the day of issue has: 
brought a host of enthusiastic commendations from purchasers who are apparently overwhelmed with the greatness and beauty of the work. 
This proves that the demand will be unlimited when people generally learn what a prize we are offering. Our present remarkable proposi- 
tion aims to spread this knowledge far and wide—to place a few more sets of this incomparable new reference library in the homes of worthy 
people, where it will be a perpetual and most effective daily advertisement of a work that every ambitious man, woman and child actually 
needs. Your benefit comes now, if you’re prompt; our reward will come later, and it’s absolutely certain. 


We assert positively and without reserve that The Ainerican Educator Ser sas Ae =e es 
is by far the best edited, best illustrated, best mapped, and most practical HERE, FOR EXAMPLE, 
work of general TELST ORES over published ts any country or in any lan- | Are a few instances of our up-to-date treatment 
guage. IT IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ONE THAT IS UP-TO- of encyclopaedic topics: Re: 
DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. We support these statements by | to include a statement ‘of Weyler's recall, and the 
> Ne > . th oye oy 5 i ann ! ~ appointment o anco as Captain-General, 
the open h ande d pi oposttion here offered, by which our unbounded con Heanubied are described: with fama regard 
fidence in The American Educator is amply shown. ing 


for recent detail that the late reeord-bre 
performance of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
cos spate 1897) is chronicled, with perfect 
dr 


Send us your full name and rawings of her wonderful triple e 
P Mio ine annati é ‘ ‘riple engines. 
WHAT YOU MUST 00. address, stating occupation, ‘The Yukon River region and the Klondike 


SIX IMMENSE 
QUARTO VOLUMES 


NEARLY 4,000 PAGES 


65,000 Encyclopadic Articles 
15,000 Biographical Sketches 
75,000 Geographical References 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter | 
4,000 Original Illustrations 
500 Designs in Brilliant Colors | 
200 Superb Full-Page Portraits | 


&ec., and say which style of 
binding you prefer. We will promptly forward the entire set of 6 
quarto volumes, you to pay the transportation charges on Ss 
Atany time within 30 days you can consummate the purchase by 
sending us your first payment of $1.00. The subsequent payments 
will be, on the cloth style, $2.00 a month for 6 months, making a 
total payment of $13.00 (regular price $35.00) ; on the Half Russia 
style, $2.50 a month for 6 months, making a total payment of 
$16.00 (regular price $45.00). The Cloth style is handsome and 
solidly bound, but we always recommend the Half Russia as more 
durable and worth the difference in present cost. If, however, you 
decide for any reason to return the set, you are entirely free to do 
so at any time within the 30 days, prepaying the transportation 
charges. This proposition will not remain open longer than De 
cember 31st, and may be withdrawn much sooner. The earliest 
applicants ae! will secure the Introductory sets on these phenom- 
enal terms. Book of sample pages mailed free on receipt of 2c. 
stamp to pay postage. This announcement will not appear again. 


Gold-Fields are given several pages of description 
by a government expert, with handsome new offi- 
cial maps and other illustrations. 

Populations of over 20,000 American cities and 
towns are given for the year 1897, 

Andree and his famous balloon voyage; Peary’s 
last trip to the Arctic regions, and the big meteor- 
ite he brought back; the history of tariffs to the 
Dingley Bill; and a thousand other things of 
ste —— interest. 

No discriminating buyer can feel quite satisfied 
with an encyclopedia af Pe consists 
of a few lines added, here and there, to old articles 
that are badly out of date. 


- Get This — Compare — Choose, 


__Meston'ciose SYNDICATE PUBLISHING GO., (Dept. 12) 234,236 sout ght 
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Tennessee’s Successful Exposi- 
tion 
* AND OTHER MATTERS DOWN IN DIXIE 
Early in the present season one of the editors 
of The Congregationalist made pleasant report 
of his visit to Tennessee during the first days 
of its great exposition at Nashville. Humbly 
following in his footsteps, the undersigned 
sends afew notes of a similar ‘‘ Run South- 
ward”’ taken just as the fair was closing. 
The ‘“‘ Centennial,’’ as everybody calls it here, 
has been in every way a success, Despite the 
yellow fever epidemic and its virtual quaran- 
tine for several weeks against the Southern 
tier of States, the aggregate attendance ex- 
ceeded a million and a half. The proceeds, 
besides paying the floating debt of $200,000 
ineurred in the exposition plant, will settle 
all bills in full. A great fair ending without 
a deficit is surely a new thing under the sun! 
General Eaton of Washington, whose former 
residence in Tennessee and many years of 
service as United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation make him specially familiar with 
Southern matters, remarked the other day 
that there had been no more fruitful source of 
progress in these States than the expositions 
held from time to time in their central cities. 
The country people, always slow to learn or 
adopt improved ways of working and living, 
come to these fairs, see the new machinery and 
appliances and begin to be dissatisfied with the 
old. The new South is coming slowly — but it 
is coming. A young Alabamian called my at- 
tention ‘o a new version of the familiar legend 
of his State in an inscription over a remarkable 
exhibit in the Building of Minerals and For- 
estry: “Old motto, Here we rest; new motto, 
Here we hustle!’’ The exhibition of the rich 
resources of mineral and agricultural wealth, 
largely developed by Northern capital, can 
seareely fail to stimulate a ‘‘ hustling ” spirit 
in the farmers and common people who were 
in constant attendance. , 
Much more marked here than in the busier 
North is the extreme politeness, free, easy and 
kindly, of everybody. Street car conductors 
invariably step off to assist ladies in alighting 
or getting on board, and no lady is allowed to 
stand while a gentleman sits. The conductor 
on the Southern Railway had a pleasant 
“howdy ” or good-by for his acquaintances at 
every station as the train moved off. There 
are far less strictness and red tape in business 
matters than inthe North. When I ventured 
to apply for a card of admission to the expo- 
sition as a humble representative of The Con- 
gregationalist, it was promptly given without 
asking for any credentials or voucher of any 
kind. It reminded me of the surprise ex- 


_pressed, thirty years ago, on this same Nash- 


ville Railroad, by Dr. Barnas Sears (then agent 
of the Peabody Educational Fund), that the 
conductor should take his word that he had a 
free pass in his trunk. When told that all 
ministers, although entire strangers to the 
ticket agents, were allowed to buy half-tickets 
without any certificates, he exclaimed: “ It is 
curious logic that because a minister of the 
gospel is supposed to be honest, any man who 
says he is a minister of the gospel should also 
be considered honest! ’’ 

The Liberal , Congress of Religion was 


_ nota marked success in Nashville, so far as 


numbers or enthusiasm are concerned. The 
morning I looked in there were a baker’s dozen 
in the great auditorium, and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones gathered them on the platform. In the 
afternoon there was a larger audience to hear 
Rey. B. Fay Mills on The Things that Re- 
main. His address was indorsed in the dis- 
cussion that followed —but then there were 
no Pilgrim Hall ministers there to cross-exam- 
ine him! The evening service was held in a 
Jewish synagogue in the city, the principal 
speaker being Dr. Washington Gladden. His 
theme, The Present Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Churches, was treated in 
his own outspoken and earnest manner. But 
the conservative soil of the South is not favor- 
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able for parliaments of liberal religion, as Dr. 
Thomas, the president, whom I met after- 
wards, freely admitted. 

The Negro Building, not only as a new 
departure in the departments of a Southern 
exposition, but as a surprising exhibit of what 
the race, when educated, can do—is doing — 
excited large and favorable attention. Al- 
though the public schools of several cities and 
counties were represented, the bulk of the ed- 
ucational work was seen to be in the hands of 
private institutions. Tougaloo, Talladega and 
Tuskegee had notable arrays of the various 
and skillful handiwork of freedmen. Fisk 
University, as the Nashville institution for the 
race, occupied large space in the building, as 
it has done in the notice of visitors from all 
parts. The contrast between this school, well 
remembered by the writer when carrying on 
its humble though earnest work, thirty years 
ago, in the old hospital barracks, where Chap- 
lain Cravath and the beloved Edward P. Smith 
(both just released from army service) located 
it in 1866, and the present group of imposing 
buildings, beautiful for situation, show what 
faith and works have accomplished in one gen- 
eration. 

Dr, Cravath — president since 1875 —is sup- 
ported by some thirty professors, instructors 
and matrons, all deeply imbued with the re- 
ligious spirit and heartily committed to the up- 
lifting of the race with which they have cast 
their lot. Calling at the institution one after- 
noon, I found all engaged in an anniversary 
prayer meeting, it being the hour at which the 
A. M. A. was beginning its session at Minne- 
apolis. The earnest prayers offered both by 
teachers and students revealed the spirit of the 
enterprise. The collection of examination 
papers seen at the exposition, showing re- 
markable proficiency in higher mathematics 
and the classics, was supplemented by a reci- 
tation in psychology in the president’s class- 
room and by the testimony of educational vis- 
itors that they had never anywhere heard 
better recitations in Latin and Greek. 

Notwithstanding the fame of the Jubilee 
Singers, it was a surprise to learn of the 
prominence of the Mozart Society of the in- 
stitution, and of its rendering before great 
audiences such music as the Messiah, the Cre- 
ation, Elijah and similar selections. A com- 
plimentary concert was given by the society 
to the governor and legislature of the State 
the past year, and the great organ of the Fisk 
Memorial Chapel was borrowed by the direc- 
tors of the exposition for use in the audito- 
rium during the season. To hear 350 pupils 
at morning prayers sing Steal Away to Jesus, 
A: Lord, make me more patient, 

Lord, make me more patient, 

Lord, make me more patient, 

Until we meet again, 
under the lead of Professor Spence, was ac- 
counted a means of grace. 

To make it conclusively clear that Fisk Uni- 
versity ranks with its sister institutions in the 
North, the president’s announcement at chapel 
may be quoted: that on a given day there 
would be an athletic contest between the foot- 
ball team of the university and that of At- 
lanta University, and begging the students to 
receive their visitors with all hospitality and 
cordiality—‘“‘but beat them if you can!” 
‘seems almost strange that an institution so 
widely known, so finely equipped, so thor- 
oughly useful, should be so slenderly en- 
dowed. What can anybody do about it? 

Moccasin. 


Wext Century’s Sunday School 
Study 


For one thing the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, last week, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was especially remarkable. This 
was the fifth committee appointed to select 
Scripture passages as texts for a uniform sys- 
tem of Sunday school lessons, and this is the 
first of the thirty-five meetings which have 
been held since their beginning, in 1872, at 
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which all the members, now numbering fif- 
teen, were present. The present committee 
includes members of the nine leading Protes- 
tant denominations. One of the spacious par- 
lors of the Cochran House, which furnished 
excellent entertainment, was the place of 
meeting. Six sessions were held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of from two to three hours 
each. 

The report of a sub-committee on a separate 
course of lessonsfor primary classes was dis- 
cussed at length. Many communications had 
been received from primary unions, some urg- 
ing that a separate course should be issued by 
the committee, others expressing a desire for 
it under certain conditions, while perhaps 
about half the opinions expressed were against 
a separate course. The ideas presented by lead- 
ers in primary work were widely divergent, 
both as tothe age of pupils to be thus provided 
for and the provision to be made for them. For 
example, one outline proposed was on the life 
and teachings of Jesus and heroes of the Old 
Testament. Another was a series adapted to 
the seasons in this latitude, including winter 
lessons on snow, ice, rain and wind coming 
from God, spring lessons on the growth of 
plants and flowers, ete. Others were care- 
fully elaborated outlines, philosophical and _ 
theological, intended to follow and guide the 
development of the child mind. They in- 
cluded lessons on the character, attributes 
and work of God, the nature of sin and of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, ete. /These 
outlines, expressed in modern philosophical 
rather than theological phrases, resembled the 
lessons put forth as optional by the Lesson 
Committee some two or three years ago, which 
were regarded with little favor by primary 
workers. Still others expressed a wish to use 
the simpler lessons of the regular course, and 
the hope that the biographical element would 
be made prominent in it rather than the didac- 
tic. Many, on learning that the committee 
had already decided to select the next course 
of lessons mainly from biographical and nar- 
rative portions of the Scriptures, declared 
their conviction that on such texts as a basis 
lessons for every grade of scholars could be 
satisfactorily prepared. 

Under these conditions it was evident that 
the committee could not hope to satisfy those 
who demand a separate primary course, either 
by adopting some one of the outlines pre- 
sented, or by attempting the impossible task 
of combining them, or by preparing a plan on 
the basis of one of the several contrasted prin- 
ciples advocated by correspondents. A satis- 
factory course can only be discovered by ex- 
periments, and as several of these seem likely 
to be tried the sub-committee was continued, 
with instructions to give its attention to any 
important work which may be done in this 
direction, and to report at the next meeting. 

The committee decided that the next six 
years’ course of lessons should include two 
and a half years in the Old Testament and 
three and a half in the New Testament. The 
passages selected are to be in the main narra- 
tive and biographical. For the year 1900 and 
the first six months of 1901 the lessons will 
present outlines of the life of our Lord se- 
lected from a harmony of the four gospels. 
These lessons, with memory verses, Golden 
Texts, etc., were prepared by the committee 
at this session. By the use of connecting 
readings and parallel passages, the historical 
outline is to be followed, so far as it is indi- 
cated in the Bible. The lessons are to be 
submitted for criticisms and suggestions to 
corresponding members in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and India, and also to several teachers 
and Biblical scholars. The committee, after 
having received suggestions from correspond- 
ents in this and other countries, will next spring 
revise and issue to lesson writers the series 
for 1900. 

Reports received show that the use of the 
International, Lessons is steadily increasing. 
They are studied by more than 10,000,000 
teachers and seholars. A.B: D, 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 22, 
10 a. M. Topic: Reformatories. Do They Reform? 
Speaker, Rev. W. J. Batt. Others interested in prison 
reform will speak. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Noy. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, £1,003 life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISsstoNns, Congre ational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
4g ttn: ea Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1and 2, Con- 
grogsHons House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, ‘Treasurer 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
poe the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
groga ional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. a Treasurer, 59. Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including! ' 


Hub- 


work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun: » > 


dred students for the ministry 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. §. Fin > 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il, Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bosten. 


Con@. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. - Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Buildin; 
Boston. Applications shoul be sent to Rey. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL R¥ELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund.) It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. OH. ‘Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 

Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the ‘Trustees of the 

National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 

United States” (a body corporate chartered under the’ 

laws of the State of Connecticut) (here-insert the be- 

quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 

- the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assocti- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

om 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Cliarles 
B. Rice, Sec, 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours. | Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: *Y give anc 
bequeath to the Bosi on Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe appliea to the charitable uses Ss perpoacs 
of saidsociety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


To have maintained itself as a “country 
church” for nearly two centuries, and yet to 
be in a live town, surrounded by larger towns 
and cities within twenty-three miles of Bos- 
ton, means much to a certain Massachusetts 
church and community. The church has been 
the home of the parish, the center of all activ- 
ity—religious, social and political. With the 
passing of the town meeting from the meeting 
house to the new town hall a fresh era in the 
history of the church and town begins, but 
may the influence of the church’s strong life 
and purpose not decrease with modern 
changes. 

Substantial accessions to churches in Lowa, 
as well as to those in other States, are reported 
sooner than usual this year, due to special 
evangelistic efforts in the early fall. Should 
this custom find general acceptance, it may so 
modify the religious calendar that we shall 
look for spiritual harvests in the autumn 
greater than in the spring, as formerly. 

There is such a homelike wing to the term 
which describes a series of entertainments 
carried on not far from Boston that we feel 


. bury followed. 
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quite certain that more detailed information 
about it would be welcomed by many pastors 
interested in promoting such ideas. 

The recent meeting of a Missouri associa- 
tion illustrates the growing tendency for men 
and women to work together as comrades, 
rather than having a separate field for the 
latter, and special sessions in which they may 
tell of their labors. 

Though far from wishing to proselyte, we 
shall be glad to welcome into the denomina- 
tion those two Minneapolis churches— one 
Swedish, the other Independent — which find 
Congregationalism attractive. Let the good 
work go on. 

A South Dakota community has recently 
been blessed with an experience which ought 
to strengthen its faith in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Every conversion demonstrates this, 
but specially those of persons advanced in 
years. 

One way, and a practical way, of reaching 
and aiding the outlying districts of a country 
place is described in a Bay State item. The 
results show how successfully the idea has 
been carried out. 

The ends of the earth and many places in 
between met recently around the communion 
table of a large Detroit church. The pastor is 
in a position to appreciate the saying: The 
field is the world. 


A BI-CENTENNIAL IN SIMSBURY, CT. 


The First Chureh of Christ celebrated its 200th 
anniversary in this old historic town Noy.10. About 


. 500 persons were in the morning congregation 


when the services began. The address of welcome 
was given by Rey. Horace Winslow of Weatogue. 
Responses from the mother church in Windsor and 
the daughter churehes in East Granby, Granby, 
Canton Center and the Methodist church in’ S$ims- 
Two historical addresses were 
given, by Rev. J. B. McLean on The Chureh Build- 
ings, and The Pastors and People, by the pastor at 
Simsbury, Rey. C. E. Stowe. The chapel was made 
a museum of interesting historic relics and quaint 
portraits and valuable letters and documents. After 
the morning service about 500 sat down to a boun- 
tiful repast spread on tables in the new Casino 
building. There were good stories told, and pa- 
thetic and interesting pictures of “ye olden times” 
brought to mind by many Visiting friends. In the 
evening at a service in the church an address was 
given by Rey. Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford. The 
celebration was voted a great success, and un- 
bounded enthusiasm seemed to cover as with a gar- 
ment each participant in the feast of good things 
which the day afforded. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


Professor Sewall has completed the first half of 
his lectures in homileties.——Professor Denio en- 
joys his Hebrew classes especially this year. New 
requirements in this department make more satis- 
factory work possible.——Mr. Stolte is doing excel- 
lent work as gymnasium director. Much interest 
is shown in indoor baseball, and during the past 
week two games were played in the gymnasium. 
The attendance of members of the faculty and of 
their families gave zest to the contests. 


Andover 


The regular work in sermon criticism has begun 
with preaching by the Seniors. Messrs. Cressey 
and Rollins have been the class preachers.—— 
Five Middlers are taking the work offered by Pro- 
fessor Moore in the Old Testament seminar.——The 
literary seminar which meets with Professor Har- 
ris has begun its sessions. This year Kipling is to 
be studied for the first time.——A. E. Stearns of the 
Junior Class is coaching the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy football. team. The regular work in yocal 
culture under Professor Churchill has begun, after 
several weeks instruction to the new men.——Pro- 
fessor Cheyne of Oxford is expected to deliver six 
lectures during December.——Professor Ryder is the 
seminary preacher this month.——Mr. Scott, super- 
intendent of th: Massachusetts Reformatory, re- 
cently delivered a lecture on the work of the reform- 
atory before the Society of Inquiry. G. H. Wright 
and G. A. Andrews of the seminary do regular work 
at that institution on Saturdays and Sundays.—— 
The prayer-meeting has been changed from Thurs- 
day to Wednesday evening. 


Hartford 


The Students’ Conference Society held its first 
conference last Saturday evening, the subject be- 
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ing The Relative Influence of the Pulpit and the 
Press in Molding Public Thought. The conference 
was opened by Mr. Boardman of the Senior Class 
and Mr. Hodous of the Junior Class.——Professor 
Pratt recently gave a lecture at Mt. Holyoke Col- . 
lege on Mozart and Haydn. Last Thursday even- 
ing he delivered a lecture at the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music in New York city on The Scope of 
Historic Study Regarding Musie.—Professor Paton — 
attended the reception given in New Haven by 
President Dwight of Yale to Rey. T. K. Cheyne, 


D. D., of Oxford, England.—Professor Macdonald ~ 


od 


represented the seminary at the meeting of the 
Eastern New England Alumni Association last 
week.—The regular meeting of the trusteés of the 
semini:y has just been held.—Two classes in 
German—one for beginners and one for advanced 
students—have been started under Prof. Otto 
Schlutter, of the Hartford High School—At the 
prayer meeting last Friday evening Messrs. Red- 
field, Olds and Curtiss gave reports of the conven- 
tion of the Interseminary Missionary Alliance held 
at New Brunswick, N. J.—Last Saturday evening 
the Middle Class held its first social of the year, 
Professor and Mrs. Jacobus being the invited guests. 
Professor Jacobus gave an interesting talk on some 
of his college experiences. 


Yale 


Tuesday of last week Dr. C. a Berry of Wolver- 
hampton, Eng., delivered the first address of the 
year in the Leonard Bacon Clu course. He spoke 
with great-earnestness and power, giving a helpful, 
personal talk.—At its weekly meeting the club 
debated the question: That Municipalities Should 
Own Street Railways and Gas and Electric Plants.” 
—H. A. Jump, and not Jessup, as reported last 
week, is on the university debating team which will 
meet Harvard next month.—The Senior address 
before the school was by F. C. Bliss on The Relation 
of the Minister to the Y. P. 8. C. E.—The Senior 
Class preacher was B. B. Brown. 


Oberlin 


Dr. C. J. Ryder gives four lectures this week upor® 
the history and work of the A. M, A. He also gives 
the ‘‘ Thursday lecture” before the whole college. 
—Prof. G. F. Wright has given lectures mpon 
Alaska and its gold fields in Toledo, Mansfield, 
Cleveland and seyen other places in Ohio He is 
away now upon a tour in Michigan to be gone three 
weeks, lecturing chiefly on geological topics. In 
Grand Rapids he gives five lectures. 


Chicago 


Professor Curtiss gives as an eleetive induc- 
tive study of the Old Testament teaching con- 
cerning sacrifice.——Professor Gillient is lecturing 
on the Life and Work of Paul.——Professor Taylor’s 
class in municipal economics has presented results 
of investigation and tabulation of the social condi- 
tions of city populations. The statistical data of 
Chicago Commons and some departments of settle- 
ment work have furnished advantages to the class. 
Mr. C. F. Weller, agent of the West Side Bureau of 
Associated Charities, with the aid of a fine map, ad- 
dressed the students Thursday afternoon on the So- 
cial Analysis of a Charity District. 


Pacific 


Resulting from Mr. R. R. Gailey’s visit a study 
class has been formed with seven members, led by 
G. E. Atkinson of the Senior Class. Mott’s Strategic 
Points and Bliss’s Development of Missions will 
be studied. The course of study runs through four 
years.—Mr. Mathes of the Senior Class read a 
paper recently before the class in systematic the- 
ology in criticism of the theory of evolution, and 
Mr. Inglis consideréd the theological bearing of the 
theory irom the standpoint of our accepting it.— 
F. W. Reid preached -tecently at the “ Rhetoricals,” 
on Sin and Justigé=—A seminary Glee Club has 
been formed.——Professor Lovejoy is giving Sun- 
day evening talks on Job at the Plymouth Avenue 
Church. Professor Goodell preaches regularly at 
the Free Baptist Church, San Francisco. Prof. 0. G. 
Buck of the San Anselmo (Presbyterian) Seminary 
has been engaged to give the elocution for the pres- 
ent year, 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Cr.—The 30th anniversary meeting of the Litch- 


« field Northwest Conference in East Canaan had a 


novel program, each subject being considered as . 
some part of a mining operation, and all of them 
making up the general subject, Pure Gold from Our 
Own Alaska. 


N. J.—The Northern Conference met Noy. 9 with 
First Chureh, Jersey City, this being the first time 
that most of the members had seen the new build- 
ing. The topics were: The Christian Philosophy of 
the Rights of Man, and The New Theology. Dr. C. 
H. Everest gave a descriptive account of his visit to 
Alaska last surimer. At the close 4 meeting of the 


\ 
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New Jersey Congregational Union was held, at 
A. H. Bradford as president and Rev. 
H. 5. Bliss, secretary, were re-elected. Reports 
showed several churches, besides People’s Palace, 
aided, and total disbursements of over $1,200. 
Nearly half of this amount went to the Waverly 
Church of Jersey City, which is now clear of debt. 
Mrs. J. L. Scudder made a vigorous address in be- 
half of the work of the union. 


Pa.—Philadelphia Conference met with Cen- 
tral Church Noy. 9. Topics were: How to Utilize 
Young Men in the Church, Reading as a Help to the 
Christian Life. An illustrated lecture on From 
Alaska to Florida treated of the A. M. A. 


Wis.—A well-attended autumn meeting of the 
Lemonweir Convention was held in Pittsville. 
Among the topics were: The Ideal Home Mission- 
ary Pastor, The Neglect of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in the Preaching of Today, Divine Heal- 
ing, Missions. Rey. F. B. Doe preached the sermon 
and represented Ripon College. 


Mo.—The annual meeting of Kansas City Asso- 
ciation, af Green Ridge, Nov. 8, 9, was largely at- 
tended, and was of marked interest and power 
from the opening sermon on the Denial of Self, by 
Dr. Henry Hopkins, to the practical discussion of 
Our Home Missionary Problem Within the Asso- 
ciation Limits the last evening. The Business Ad- 
ministration of a Church, The Evening Service, The 
Midweek Service, Endeavor Work in Its Relation 
to the Church, What Constitutes a Church Member, 
How to Create a Spirit of Benevolence in the 
Church, Looking Outward, and a Conference on 
Sunday Schools were included in the program. 
There was no woman’s hour, but three of the topics 
were discussed in carefully prepared papers by 
women. 

S. D._The annual meeting of Northern Congrega- 
tional Association was held at Bowdle, Rey. E. U. 
Menzi, pastor. Four pastors with delegates drove 
across country an average distance of 40 miles to 
attend. Practical papers were read on the distinct 
yet analogous themes: Evangelism, The Church, 
Missions, Worship and Bible Study. There was ¢ 


abundant opportunity for helpful discussion, though ;,; 


one afternoon and evening were occupied by the 
council called by the church for- the examination 
and ordination of the pastor. Later his infant son 
was baptized. Among the topics were: The Evan- 
gelistie Pastor; Sermon Methods (both with Adults 
and Children); The Gospel Idea; St. Paul as an 
Evangelist; Revivals, Pro and Con; The Living 
Christ in the Church of Today ; Educational Value 
of the Church; ‘AS Town Without a Church; How 
Does the Chureh Help Me? (discussed by both men 
and women); The Evangelistic Church; Is the 
Chureh Ministering to the Poor? Loyalty to the 
Chureh; Systematic and Proportionate Giving ; Fam- 
ily Worship; The Keswick Movement; General 
Plans for the Coming Year. An old-fashioned prayer 
meeting closéd.oné of the best local gatherings held 
in the State. 


CAu.—Upper Bay Conference met at Suisun, Oct. 
26, 27. Interesting discussions were held upon 
The Church and Social Questions, Fhé Relation of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. to the Church, The Church and 
the Holy Spirit. Dr. W. C. Pond spoke on Chinese 
Missions, and Rey. Thomas Hanna, recently re- 


_ turned from Cape Prince of Wales, on Alaska. 
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CLUBS 


Mass.—The Essex Club met, Novy. 15, in Danvers, 
at the Maple Street Church. The women of the 
ehurch seryed supper. Hon. H. N. Shepard gave 


- the address on Municipal Government. Music was 


furnished by the church quartet. 


The Old Colony Club, at its last meeting in Brock- 
ton, heard an illustrated lecture by Rey. A. W. 
Archibald, D.D., of Porter Church on A_ Trip 
Through Italy.. The meeting was largely attended, 
and was especially enjoyable owing to the fact that 
the lecturer was reviewing his own travels. 


Inp.—The Indianapolis Club met, Noy. 9, at Peo- 
ple’s Church. The topic, Literature in Its Rela- 
tions to Life Building, was discussed by Rev. G. R. 
Wallace, D.D. The new president is Rev. O. D. 
Fisher. : 

Micu.—The Western Michigan Club had for its 
afternoon subject Theology Up to Date, discussed 
under three heads: (1) Is It Being Re-stated? (2) 
What Has Become of Calvinism? (3) Important Re- 
lations to Unitarianism. In the evening Rey. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D., addressed a large audience on the 
theme The Christian Conquest of Asia. 


NEW ENGLAND 
; Boston 
_ (For other Boston news see page 753.) 
_ At Eliot Church, Roxbury, last'Sunday Rey. Henry 


_ Varley, the evangelist, preached in the morning, 
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and at the Second Church, Dorchester, in the even- 
ing. This week in Park Street Church he has con- 
ducted the noon meetings. Dr. David Gregg occu- 
pied the Park Street pulpit last Sunday. 


CHARLESTOWN.—First celebrated its 265th anni- 
versary of the society with a supper and roll-eall. 
The pastor, Rey. C. H. Pope, gave a short history 
of the society; a former pastor, Rey. G. W. Brooks» 
spoke of earlier days, others spoke, and an original 
poem was read. The society was founded in John 
Winthrop’s days, its records being complete down 
to the present time. John Harvard was among the 
first pastors of this parish. The Sunday school is 
81 years old. 


Massachusetts 


SOMERVILLE.—Highland. This new chureh is 
growing in numbers and power. The congresa- 
tions are larger than ever. The new Congregational 
hymnal has been purchased by the church, and will 
be used for the first time at the special Thanksgiv- 
ing service Noy. 21. A salaried missionary aids 
the pastor in house to house visitation. The pastor, 
Rey. G. S. Anderson, conducts two weekly Bible 
classes outside of his congregation, the proceeds of 
which he gives to the building fund of the church. 


EVERET?.—First. The 50th anniversary of the 
Sunday school, last Sunday, was signalized by a 
sermon by Rey. A. E. Winship in the morning. The 
evening service was largely attended and several 
ex-superintendents were present. Mr. Winship 
made an address at this time also. 


NEWTON.—Auburndale. Three short courses of 
Bible study haye been arranged. On four. succes- 
sive Tuesday evenings a normal course will be con- 
ducted by Prof. Mary E. Woolley of Wellesley. The , 
lessons deal with the land of the prophets and with: 
the prophets Amos, Hosea and Isaiah, the last half: 
of each hour being devoted to the study of the art of 
teaching the Bible. During the course helpful books 
of reference will be placed in the library. One Fri- 
day evening a month for three months the Sunday 
school lesson for the following Sunday i is. to be the: 
, Subject, On the second Sunday evening of three 
“successive ‘months addresses are to be given on The 
“Co- ordination of Three Great Educational Forces. 
in Our Community—the Family, the Day School and 
the Sunday School. Noy. 14 this topic was treated 
from the point of view of the family, by Rey. S$. W. 
Dike and Miss M. P. Frye of the Brookline High 
School. Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., Mrs. F. E. 


Clark and Principal E. C. Adams Of the Newton. 


High School are to be the speakers on the vase 
topics. 


STONEHAM.—A_ beautiful new communion , set, 
with individual cups, has been presented to. the’ 
church by Deacon O. W. Richardson, in memory of |, 
his father, G. O. Richardson. .A handsome sum of 
money was recently given to the new pastor, ‘Rev, 
C. E. Beals, for a ““moving fund.” 
meetings are being held by the C. E. Society. The 
“social concert ’’ course is giving excellent Satis- 
faction, and is splendidly patronized. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street held its annual meeting 
Noy. 9. Despite a hard rainstorm, a large company 
enjoyed the social hour and banquet. Reports from 
all branches of the work showed growth. Forty-one 
new members have been received, the largest number | 
in 20 years. The number of deaths has been un- 
usually large, but the roll, after a thorough revision, 
is 445. The §S. S. enrollment is 590, with 68 per 
cent. for the average attendance. Benevolences 
amount to about $2,500. Attendance at all services 
is large, the evening service BEE EE: 500 for the 
year. 


HAMILTON.— First is rejoicing in a new pipe or- 


gan recently built and costing $1,500. During the ; 


summer extensive repairs were made on the meet- 
ing house, and an addition to contain the organ and 
a choir gallery was built, and the interior of the 
house newly painted. A new carpet covers the 
floor, and brass rail and standards with green plush 
draperies adorn the choir gallery. The, total ex- 
pense was about $2,000. The dedication of the 
organ and the reopening of the building .oceurred 
about the middle of October. A large congregation, 
containing many former members, was in attend- 
ance. The pastor, Rey. J. G. Nichols, preached an 
appropriate sermon on True Worship and Praise, 
and Mrs. Nichols, the pastor’s wife, presided at the 
organ. <A large chorus was trained especially for 
the occasion. The soloist was the wife of ex-Mayor 


Nathan Matthews of Boston, whose. summer home ‘> 


is in this place. The church was founded in 1714 
as the Third of Ipswich, and all the town meetings; 
and elections have been held in the phe 
Town Hall bas recently been erected) Marya 
Dodge (Gail Hamilton). wasa member ‘ofthis *’ 
church from 1850 to the time of her death. 16 


West NEWRURY LL OIer Parish.” The meeting. 
house has received a.coat of fresh paint since the. 


‘two Sundays. 


Cottage prayer: 
“ef North Falmouth and Waquoit churches added 


‘ Sunday w ith large attendance. 
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coming of Rey. W. B. T. Smith to lead this people— 
an evidence of good work. 


LOWELL.—Kirk Street. New pews have been 
placed in the church, thus increasing the seating 
capacity by 200. The winter choral services are 
now begun, after careful training during the fall. 
A. large chorus assists the quartet. The pastor, 
Rey. W. A. Bartlett, has prepared a special order 
of evening service for this purpose, beginning with 
a processional sung by the chorus upon entering the 
audience-room. The pastor uses a stereopticon to 
illustrate the evening sermon. The service closes 
with.a pastoral prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, with re- 
sponse by the choir, the benediction and an antiph- 
onal rendering of further selections from Sullivan’s 
Hymn of the Life Beyond.—KXirk Street. Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett preached Sunday evening before the 
six lodges of Good Templars in the city a sermon 
on The Rule of Rum. About 300 persons attended 
the service. It is hoped that energetic measures in 
behalf of no license will be put forth by the united 
churches and Good Templars.—Norwegian. Rev. 
Mr. Jacobsen has been appointed by the Home Mis- 4 
sionary Society in place of Rev. Axel Solberg, who. 
died in the early summer. The church holds its. 
services jn the Eliot meeting house. aattE 


DRAGUT.—Central. Thirteen persons were.-re~ i} 
ceived into membership Nov. 7, six on confessions), 
At the two communions in the remodeled‘ Yellow, «; 
Meeting House” 22 accessions have been .receiveds js 
Rey. F. I, Kelley is pastor. 


WALTHAM.—First. The Coeiceal make ‘Club, iid 
whose aim is to increase interest, effectiveness; wabod 
numbers at the Sunday evening seryices, observed.: 
its first anniversary Nov. 7. The evening ;services;(} 
'was-distinctly the anniversary meeting.) :/The; pass oo 
tor, Rev. C. E. Harrington, D, D., gaye the annivers 1; 

= address. The membership ‘of the elub is, oyer, 
60. fs 03 shit? teer $1 

“PALL RryER.—Central held, Noy. 7, the, mosty. 
largely attended communion service in its history. j» 
Individaal- cups are used and the supply. already, |; 
needs to.be increased. Rey. William Knight, is the, 
new pastor. 


» Norwoop,—First. The winter Caakeaia has ye 
Opened aispiciously. Noy. 14 there was,an) im; io 
pressive ser vice, when 18 persons were received to, 

member ship, the majority on confession and also a : 
“majority peing men. The pastor, Rev. C. F. Weeden, ; 
has zecently returned from a trip to the Midaye.” “ 
West He supplied the First Church, Peoria, for 


rria 


ie 


-EAsrPALMOoUTH ¢elebrated the centennial ay 
the er ection of its meeting house last Sunday. There 
was’ ahistorical sermon by the pastor, Rev. E. N. 
Smith, al!\address by Rev. C. H. Washburn and “ain! 
‘original spoem, People were present from every” 
section of the town, and the house was filled to the’”’ 
doors.,., Special decorations and music by the choirs! 


-pleasure to the celebration. Previous to the builds) 
ing of a meeting house here at Hatchville the towns? 
people worshiped in the village. isa9 


MIDPDLEBORO.—Central has been running a barge’. 
tochureh from the Upper Four Corners every Sun"! 
day for the past two years. It has been free yioel 4d 
all comers. About 55. different persons haye used” 


it, and 14 on an average have been brought in - 
‘every Stnday to attend the churches. 


Rey. n. G.. 
Woodbridge is pastor. es 
* WORCESTER.—Hope is much stirred up over the , 
prospect of losing its pastor, Rev: E. W. Phillips, 


: 
who has been called to the church in Swampscott. 


‘+The late Joanna Bliss left $5,000 to the National 


Christian .Association of Chicago, $3,000 to the 
A. M, A., and $500 each to the Woman’s Board and 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, $1,000 each to 
the OC. H. M.S. and the Grafton church, and $1,500 
to the town of Royalston for a public library, which 
‘sum, if ndt accepted by the town, will be added to 
the gift’ for’ the National Christian Association. 
There were also other bequests.—Piedmont. The 
Men’s Union has disbanded to make way for a new 
union, which has since been organized to include 
both. men and women. Dr. Wallace Nutting of 
Proyidence occupied the pulpit Oct. 31.—Union. 
Sunday evenings in November Dr. J. E. Tuttle is 
giving sermons to young men on The Young Men of 


“the Old’'Téstament: Joseph, the Young Man in So- 


ciety; Moses, the Young Man in the State; Samuel, 
‘the Young ‘Man in the Church. 


SpENCER:—First celebrated rally week recently. 
Special*serviees opened the week ‘on ‘Sunday, ‘and 
following these! were Held’ rally Técéption, Social’ 


A hEW ? and imusieate? The anntial church Sipper’ ‘and-roll- ad 


100 


‘call, were held, carriages _being, sent for the aged’ 
members. The present inémbership is 373, of whom, 


Ya large’ number were présent. Sess 


g 
BRIOKFIELD" ‘sated a recent “fay” as ie 
The pastor, Rev 


ons 
’ 
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E. B. Blanchard, reviewed the year. The attend- 
ance at church services has been good, and meet- 


) 
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members agree to attend the Sunday evening meet- 
ing and exert in every way a Christian influence. 


ings have been conducted at Podunk and Potopoag. | | They will have general direction of the meetings, 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Marvin Chapin a neatly printed copy of the 
pastor's sermon, entitled Method and Progress of 
the Old Testament Revelation, has been presented 
to each teacher of the Bible School. A Business 
Men’s Bible class has been inaugurated. A church 
choral society has been organized to provide music 
for the Sunday evening services. Some of the best 
compositions are being studied and rendered. An 
old people’s day was observed Oct. 8, when car- 
riages were sent for those unable to come otherwise, 
and the pastor, Rey. F. L. Goodspeed, preached an 
inspiring sermon. 

Maine 

KENNEBUNK.—Union. Noy. 7 was made an En- 
deavor field day to celebrate the 15th anniversary 
of the society. Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., gave an ad- 
dress in the forenoon on Five Points With Five 
Initials, Y. P.S. C. E., and in the evening on The 
Worst Boys in Town. The new members recently 
received to membership make 100 received during 
Rey. G. A. Lockwood’s pastorate. 


AUBURN.—The Maine Ministers’ Association was 
a meeting of great sociability and helpfulness. The 
afternoon session was spent in business, papers and 
discussions. A banquet, which was followed by 
bright, witty speeches, preceded the evening ad- 
dress by Rey. P. S. Moxom, D. D., on Personal 
Righteousness. 


DEER ISLE.—New coats of paint have freshened 
the building, which is now in excellent order. A 
beautiful china service was presented the pastor, 
Rey. 8S. W. Chapin, and wife on the occasion of 
their 20th wedding anniversary, which was also 
celebrated by a parish picnic party as a surprise to 
them. 

ELLSWORTH FALLS.—Great increase of religious 
interest has followed the meetings of Evangelist 
Everts, who assisted Rey. E. L. Hunt, the pastor. 
Sixty persons have expressed a determination to 
live Christian lives. 

WINDHAM.—Rey. Messrs. J. E. Aikins, E. M. 
Cousins and W. G. Mann assisted in dedication 
services, Noy.-4, of a Union Memorial Chapel in one 
of the districts of Windham. 


GRAY.—The pastor, Rey. E. M. Cousins, has 
closed his second summer’s work in supplying at 
two points on Sunday afternoons in the neighbor- 
ing town of Raymond. 


KITTERY.—The ancient pulpit, built in 1730 
when the meeting house was erected, is again in 
use, and adds much to the historic value of the 
edifice. 


LOVELL.—Rey. E. B. Wood has closed his engage- 
ment and leaves, much to the regret of the parish. 
Rey. C. S. Young will supply for the present. 


East BALDWIN.—A C. E. Society of 20 active 
members has been established by Misses Washburn 
and Burdette, who have been laboring here. 


Waldoboro’s meeting house has been extensively 
repaired, and the pastor, Rey. Hugh McCullum, 
was ordained Noy, 16.—Amherst’s meeting house 
has been extensively repaired.—Rey. M. 8S. Hart- 
well of Yarmouth is to give seven Sunday evening 
addresses on The Ideal Family. 


New Hampshire 


SANBORNTON.—Nearly $1,000 have been raised 
for extensive and much needed repairs and improye- 
ments now going on in the edifice. These include 
painting the exterior, a steel ceiling, a fresh dress- 
ing of the walls, replacing the old pews with new 
circular ones, a new carpet for the audience-room 
and putting in a furnace. It is expected all will be 
completed for rededication about the 1st of Decem- 
ber. The venerable pastor, Rev. N. P. Philbrick, 
who has faithfully served the church for the past 
seven years, has resigned and closed labor Oct. 31. 


KINGSTON is making a new departure in refer- 
ence to Sunday school work. The lesson for the 
coming Sunday is given the last quarter hour of the 
weekly prayer meeting in the way of preparation, 
and at the close of the Sunday’s session, with the 
use of the blackboard, the pastor, Rey. W. F. War- 
ren, conducts a general review. 


LEBANON.—The pastor, aided by the church, has 
planned a course of lectures and musical entertain- 
ments for the special benefit of the young people 
during the coming winter, any surplus of proceeds 
to go toward church work, 


In the state there are 14 church edifices which are 
100 years old or more. The Congregational Record 
has begun a series of descriptive articles which will 
eonsider them, 

Vermont 

Str. JOHNSBURY.—North, The pastor, Rey. A. H. 

Heath, D. D., has formed a Young Men’s Club. The 


suggesting subjects to the pastor and acting as an 
introduction committee both before and after the 
service. 


BRATTLEBORO.—The Sunday schaol has voted to 
send $25 to Mrs, H. S. Caswell for a parsonage in 
Nebraska, and the Y. P. S.C. E. added $10. It is 
hoped to increase this amount to $100 soon. 


DUMMERSTON.—An interesting fellowship meet- 
ing was held Noy.10. Representatives from a good 
number of neighboring towns were present. The 
sermon was by Rey. Smith Norton. 


Rhode Island 


SLATERSVILLE.—The starting of an Episcopal 
church in the village has strengthened the Protes- 
tant religious influence in a place strongly Roman 
Catholic. The women and young people are help- 
ful in sustaining the midweek prayer meeting. 


Woop RIVER JuNCTION.—For 50 years this vil- 
lage was controlled by saloon influence, which, now 
that the church has come, has lost its power. Rey. 
James Greer is pastor. 


KriNGsTon.—The Sunday evening service has 
been combined with the C. E. Society meeting with 
increased interest and power. 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN.—The State S. 8. Association held 
its convention here Noy. 9.—Center. Nov. i0 
Rey. E. R. Young gave two lectures in the chapel 
under the auspices of the New Haven Indian Asso- 
ciation on The Indian Woman as She Was and Is, 
and Romantic Life in the Land of the Auroras. The 
Sunday afternoon vesper services, which have been 
popular for the last two years, have been-renewea. 
The music is of a high order and is in harmony with 
the brief address of Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, the 
pastor. The Thanksgiving sermon will be preached 
by Dr. Smyth this year.— United. The Men’s Club 
service last Sunday evening was addressed by Dr. 
Reuen Thomas of Boston on The Moral Value of a 
Man.—Plymouth is flourishing in its new location, 
a rapidly growing community. A weekly paper, the 
Plymouth Messenger, has been started, with the pas- 
tor, Dr. W. W. McLane as editor.—Taylor Memo- 
rial. The Lebanon Mission, which has been under 
the care of Center Church, has united with this 
church and last Sunday came to fhe church in a 
body. The church is situated in a growing manu- 
facturing community. Rev. A. M. Hall of the last 
graduating class of Yale Divinity School is pas- 
tor. He was formerly professor of Hebrew in Butler 
College, and a preacher in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

BURLINGTON.—Progress is being made on the 
new chapel, which it is hoped will be ready for oc- 
cupancy before-winter. Itis to be 30 x 35 feet, ata 
cost of $1,500 for building and equipment. [ft will 
contain a conference-room, ladies’ parlor, kitchen 
and library. The annual fair added materially to 
the fund on hand, so that it is expected to finish 
the building with money raised for the purpose and 
without incurring debt. 


WILLIMANTIC.—A new course ofS. S. lessons in 
Bible study has been adopted for this quarter. The 
lessons were prepared by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the teachers and under the direction of 
the pastor, Rev. E. A. George. The current quarter 
is devoted to consecutive studies in Acts, a chapter 
at a lesson, the Bible text being used. Other books 
will be taken up in a similar manner if the plan 
proves a success. 


NEWFIELD.—Well-attended meetings have been 
held in the schoolhouse for some time, and a project 
is on foot to build a union chapel. Papers are being 
circulated and the promoters are meeting with good 
success. Early in the century there were two good- 
sized churches here, but of late years this wide ter- 
ritory has been without religious services except an 
occasional meeting in the schoolhouse. 


Wooppury.—North. At a special meeting of 
the society it was voted to move the sheds to land 
recently presented for the purpose, giving room on 
the present location for two houses. This change 
was brought about largely through the efforts of 


the pastor, Rev. J. L. R. Wyckoff. 

GiILEAp.—Recently the pastor in Hebron, Rey. 
W. P. Clancy, established a Sunday school in an 
outlying district of the parish known as Jones 
Street. In receiving new additions to the church 
recently the new form of admission of the National 
Council was used. 


Rocky Hi.t..—At a meeting of the church it was 
voted to adopt the plan of systematic benevolence, 
and the six Congregational and national societies 
have been arranged for in the distribution for the 
year. 


East HAMPTON.—The parsonage is being re- 


o 


painted and repapered. Rey. William Slade, the 
newly called pastor, and his wife will oceupy it as 
soon as the improvements are completed. 


ANSONIA.—Special services have been held re- 
cently, and 10 new members were received on con- 
fession Nov. 7. Rey. W. F. Markwiek, D. D., is 
pastor. 


MILTON.—The pastor, Rev, W. E. Page, of the 
last graduating class at Yale, is preaching a series 
of evening sermons on The Serious Business of 
Living. ° 


MIDDLE ‘STATES 
New York 


LocKPORT.—First. The pastor, Rey. J. W. Bai- 
ley, began his eighth year’s pastorate Nov. 7. In- 
teresting services were the communion in the morn- 
ing, the members attending in large numbers, and 
a harvest home service in the evening, with a large 
congregation. The day was a glorious anniversary. 
In seven years $8,070 have been given for benevo- 
lences and $20,000 raised for home expenses and 
200 new members added, making a total present 
membership of 451. The weekly prayer meetings 
have been steadily increasing in numbers and inter- 
est for several months. 


NEW YorK.—Trinity. A beautiful new organ 
has just been completed for the church. It was 
used for the first time Noy. 7, and gave great -atis- 
faction. The church has now a complete working 
plant, and is as well equipped as any church in the 
city north of the Harlem. Rey. Franklin Gaylord 
is pastor.——Broadway Tabernacle. The occupant 
of the pulpit last Sunday was Rey. C. E. Jefferson 
of Chelsea, Mass. 


LINCKLAEN.—The fine new house of worship was 
dedicated Noy. 10. Rey. W. H. Pound preached at 
the morning service, and Rey. E. N. Packard, D. D., 
the dedicatory sermon in the afternoon. About $300 


‘of indebtedness were raised. The house is neat 


in appearance and commodious in arrangement. It 
is the second building dedicated on the field of Rey. 
D. W. Bull within the last three months. 


OwEGo.—First. Rey. C. M. Bartholomew, the 
pastor, while going down the steps at his residence 
recently, fell, striking on his back and shoulders 
and severely shocking him. Medical attendance was 
called but he has been confined to the bed since and 
it is not definitely known how serious his injuries 
may be. 


BROOKLYN.—Puritan. The 25th anniversary was — 
recently celebrated by this chureh.——Pilgrims. Dr. 
R. S. Storrs prea¢hed his 51st’ anniversary sermon 
as pastor last Sunday. He referred to the many 
changes which had occurred in the city and nation 
during his term of service. 


BINGHAMTON.—Plymouth. The chureh fair held 
by the women netted $150. The reading circle had 
the pleasure of listening to an interesting lecture, 
Nov. 4, by Rey. W. B. Thorp of the First Church on 
his recent eastern travels. : 


New Jersey 


ASBURY PARK.—A building lot 100 by 150 feet 
has been secured, costing $9,000. Plans are ready 
for the building, which is to cost about $12,000 pai 
ditional. It is to seat 750 and it is to be 
fore the end of the month. The church is aay" 
months old and has about 200 members sand is grow- 
ing steadily. It contributes to seven benevolent 
causes and has two students for the ministry, both - 
to go as foreign missionaries. The senior deacon, 
Mr. W. F. Le Roy, who did a great deal for the 
church, died recently. 


GLEN RipGE.—During the summer the house of 
worship was renovated. The pastor, Rey. F. J. 
Goodwin, has begun a course of five evening ser- 
mons on Old Books With New Bindings. The books 
belong to the Old Testament. The good literature 
committee of the Y. P. S. C. E. has distributed papers 
and magazines throughout the summer to 25 invalids. 
The Sunday school has decided to change from the 
Blakeslee lessons to the International. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—First. The Lawrence memorial set- 
tlement, started by the late Dr. E. A. Lawrence of 
this church, shows good progress. Last yearamort- 
gage of $500 was cleared from the property, of 
which the directors are now owners. , 


Georgia 

ATLANTA.—First, at its annual meeting, reported 
members numbering 420, additions 54, on confes- 
sion 51, receipts $1,700, Sunday school 200 ang all 
departments in good condition, The salary of the 
pastor, Rey. H. H. Proctor, has been increased. It 
was voted to contribute to all the benevolent socl- 
eties of the denomination. 


18 November 1897 


Arkansas 


RoGERS.—The pastor, Rev. R. C. Walton, has as- 
sisted Rey. W. H. Williams at Siloam Springs in 
special meetings. Members have been added at 
Rogers at every communion during the pastor’s 
three years here. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Olivet and its pastor, Rev. D. D. 
MeSkimming, with great self-denial, continue with- 
out aid from the City Missionary Society. On a 
recent Sunday they raised nearly $150 to meet a 
note on their building due the following day. The 
pastor is temporarily devoting part of his time to 
business in order that he may continue to supply 
the church: One of the members, who is a merchant, 
offered to give to the church the entire amount of 
sales on a certain day. 


GUSTAVUS.—Rey. A. T. Reed has held two weeks 
of meetings with Rey. L. P. Hodgeman, resulting in 
a spiritual quickening and about 30 conversions. 
Mr. Reed then began work in Cleveland. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 754) 


SEATONVILLE.—This new church enterprise is 
growing. A fine lot 100 by 150 feet has been se- 
eured for a building. The hall is full at all the serv- 
ices. At the midweek meeting an attendance of 
150 is not uncommon. Dr. J. H. Wilson of First 
Church, Spring Valley, is also pastor of this church. 


SouTH DANYILLE, Rey. James Hayes, pastor, 
reports progress in the new church building. At 
this place the miners and operators have come to 
terms, which fact gives hope and courage for the 
hard work of this region. 


STREATOR suffers because of the strike so far as. 
finances are concerned. Otherwise the outlook is 
good. The prayer meetings are well attended, and 
meetings are held after each Sunday evening sery- 
ice for inquirers. 

BELVIDERE finds the cramped quarters of a hall 
almost unendurable, and is seeking pledges for a 
chureh building, with considerable success. Assist- 
ance is hoped for from the C. C. B.S. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s. The edifice was re- 
dedicated Noy. 7. The building is a massive 
structure with fine architectural possibilities. 
was purchased five years ago in al incomplete con- 
dition, the vestry being used for worship since then. 
A grant and loan of $1,500 from the C. ©. B. S. en- 
abled the church to complete the building so far as . 
to prepare the main auditorium for occupancy. The 
exterior has been painted, the great window spaces 
haye been filled with art glass, and the walls fres- 
coed. The choir loft and pulpit platform are fin- 
ished in paneled oak, and the circular pews are of 
the same wood. The room is cruciform in shape, 
and will seat 800. The fine pipe organ formerly 
used in the old Mayflower Church has been set up 
in the loft at the rear of the pulpit. Rev. G. R. Wal- 
lace, D. D., of Chicago delivered the dedicatory dis- 
course, his theme being The Overflowing Life That 
Enriches the World. The prayer was by the pas- 
tor, Rey. O. D. Fisher. Congratulatory addresses 
were given by the pastors of the various denomina- 
tions in the city and by Drs. Hyde and Curtis. Dr. 
Wallace also preached at the evening service toa 
large congregation, and lectured Monday night on 
Henry Ward Beecher to a good house. The church 
has prospered under the care of the present pastor, 
who has inaugurated and carried out some effective 
forward movements. 


CENTRAL.—The new parsonage has been cleared 
of indebtedness without calling on the C. C. B.S. 
This region is becoming more largely a fruit country, 
and the population thus has greater opportunity 
for advancement. The need of religious work is 
great. The pastor, Mr. E. W. Murray, preaches at 
four points, and two or three other distant neigh- 
borhoods are pleading for services. Congregation- 
alism seems adapted to do the work, and its reno- 
yating force in morals, character building and purity 
of the ballot is being more and more recognized. 


FAIRMOUNT.—Congregations are increasing under 
expository sermons given by Rey. C. A. Riley. The 
midweek meeting has been turned into a prayer and 
Bible-reading service, in which, after brief prelimi- 
naries, a systematic study of some one book of the 
Bible is taken up. 


It! 


Nichigan 


members were received, nine on confession. Of , 
those who came by letter three were from Boston, | 
two from Honolulu, two from St. Louis, two from | 
Russia, while one is daughter of a missionary in | 
India, who is working under a British society, and . 
another the grandson of a Congregational minister. | 


The chapel services are being well attended, and | 
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indicate much interest on the part of the people in 
the coming winter work. The Sunday school has 
pledged $100 to the State home missionary debt. 
—Mt. Hope. The pastor, Rey. Jas. Hyslop, is 
preaching a series of four evening sermons on the 
Lost Son to large and interested congregations. 
Woodward Ave. The topic of the Young Men’s Club 
last Sunday was The Church and the Commercial 
Traveler. 


YPSILANTI.—Rev. B. F. Aldrich is preaching a 
series of special Sunday evening sermons on The 
Romances of Arthur, with such topics as: The 
Chivalry of the Spiritual Life, The Spirit of Chivalry, 
Arthur, the Natural Man, Intellect and Love. The 
Students’ Bible Class has a membership of nearly 
100, with Professor Barbour as teacher. The 
church gave a reception to the Congregational 
students of the Normal College, at which nearly 
200 were present. A new plan of parish work has 
been inaugurated by the pastor, and it is working 
splendidly. 


MUSKEGON.—Grand Avenue. After being closed 
for some time the house has been reopened for sery- 
ices under the pastorate of Rey. Frank Blomfield. 
—-First, Rey. Archibald Haddon, pastor, has be- 
gun holding the second Sunday service at five 
o’clock instead of the usual evening service. Short 
address on a practical topic and a praise service by 
a well-trained chorus make a delightful vesper 
hour. 


LANSING.—Pilgrim. Rey. E.B. Allen, the pastor, 
is preaching a series of sermons on Talks With the 
Toilers. The special themes are The Nobility of 
Toil, and The Relation of the Toiler to His Trade, 
Thrift, Home, Training, Temptations, Enemies 
and His Saviour. 


TRAVERSE CiTy.—The Ladies’ Aid Society will 
make a new departure by introducing lectures with 
practical illustrations on Household Economics. 
Food Materials,-Health,.Economy and Preparation 
will be treated. 


Continued on page 762 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


4% ms 


INSIST. UPON BEAUTY. 


There is no reason why the cheapest 
Chamber Set on our floor should not have 
every advantage of the best artistic design. 
This year we have tried to make our very 
lowest-priced beds and bureaus as attractive in 
appearance as if they were built to order. 
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Not EAsy TO Frnp.—Cheap chamber sets abound 
in the furniture stores, but when our readers. look 
for artistic beauty in a cheap set, they are likely to 
be disappointed unless they know what store to 
visit. There is only one house in this city—the 
Paine Furniture Co.,on Canal Street—who are able 
to name low prices for really beautiful furniture. 


Some of the chamber sets offered by this house this 
season are models of artistic beauty. 


Ringing Noises 


Roaring, Buzzing, Snapping Like the 
Report of a Pistol—These are the 
Symptoms of Catarrh. 

Catarrh in the head is an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and very common disease. It is 
also serious in its effects, as it causes loss of 
smell and hearing, headaches, loss of appetite 
and often leads to consumption. The victim 
of catarrh is troubled with a continual drop- 
ping in the throat, discharges from the nose, 
constant hawking and spitting, pain over and 
between the eyes. The tendency of catarrh is 
to reduce the whole system to a condition of 
weakness and debility. The wonderful suecess 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in curing catarrh is due 
to its power to purify the blood. By eradi- 
eating all scrofulous taints it removes the cause 
of catarrh and all the disagreeable symptoms 
of the disease soon disappear. The cures by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are prompt, positive and 
permanent. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures when 
all other remedies fail to do any good. 


HOOD'S © ort 


Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES. 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the International Lessons are following the 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid... Complete WITH MUSIC. 


| Address SERVICES, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass 


Here is a medium-priced suit which in its classic lines and quiet beauty will 


| compare with any one hundred dollar production. 


We make it in two woods—white quartered oak and a rich veined mahogany; 
the trimmings are copies from eighteenth century cabinet work executed in solid 


burnished brass. 
Price in oak $42, mahogany, $50. 


The interior is finely appointed with every latest convenience. 


- Hereafter let no one be contented with a poorly-designed bed or bureau simply 
‘Derror.—First. Last week. Sunday 23 new because itis cheap. Cheap furniture can follow lines of beauty and harmony just as 


easily as it can follow ugly curves. 


Our warerooms teach this lesson very effectively. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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HAL a 
Vegetable Sicilian Wa 


HAIR RENEWER ji 


Beautifies and restores Gray ae 
Hair toits original color and ar 
vitality ; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 
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One Good Turn 


deserves another, 
When you turn 
the handle of the 
Bees Meat 

opper you are 
peated with a 
surprising amount 
of work welldone 
in a few seconds. 
It saves money, 
time and food. Is easily operated‘and 
> easily cleaned. Use the ee, 


CSI ICICICIC ICSC ICICICICA 
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CJ 


Enterprise 


MEAT CHOPPER =~ 


for making suusage and cormprles for 
preparing hash, mince-meat, Hamburg 
steak, suet, tripe, cod-fish, clams, serap 
meat for poultry, corn for fritters, ete. 
Improved for 15 years; now perfected: 
Sold by all dealersin hardware. Small 
family size No. 5, $2.00. Chops 1db. a 
minute. Large family size No. 10, $3.00. 
Chops 2 lbs. a minute. J 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
Philadelphia. 


Send 4 cents tn stamns for the “ Enterprising & 
Housekeeper—200 recipes. 


OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOOOOOGs: 
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CHEESE HIE IEIESESOIOICICSOIOIES 


THE DAMON 
SAFE AND IRON WORKS CO, 


110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF | 


Siete) CAFES 


Factory : First Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Church : Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silioway has bullt or remodekal over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


| Building is in progress. 


| —=>Beacon Hill. 
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Owosso has again adopted the “ apportionment 
plan” of raising the finances. 


satisfactory and provided more money than ever. 

ALPENA has commenced the publication of a 
weekly bulletin which will contain pulpit editorials, 
items of interest and parish doings. 


Hopkins STATION.—Thirty-two new members | 
{ received Oct. 31, all on confession, infuses much 
new life into the chureh. 


RED JACKET has been closed several weeks for 
decorating, carpeting and otherwise improving the 


| interior. 


Wisconsin 


CLINTON.—Twelve persons united with the church 
at the last communion, 11 on confession. Union 
evangelistic services have been held under the lead of 
Mr. C. N. Hunt of Minneapolis. His work was tact- 


/fuland it has done much to bring the churches of 


this place into closer fellowship. Rey. William 


Moore is pastor. 

WHEATON.—District Missionary. Dexter assisted 
ina week of special meetings during October. A 
parsonage is being built. Rev. H. R. Vaughn is 
pastor. 

The foundations of the new building in New Lon- 


jalon are laid and it is hoped that the house may be 
completed before cold weather. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


KANSAS CiTy.—First. A series of Sunday even- 
ing sermons, by Dr. Henry Hopkins, on Character 
Clyde. Dr. Wolcott Cal- 
kins is lecturing Sunday evenings on Puritan History. 
The paper before the A. M. A. at 
Minneapolis, on Woman’s Part in Mission Work; 
by Mrs. E. C. Ellis of this church, was profitably 
read by her to the evening congregation Novy. 7. 

Sr. Lovis.—Compton Hill. The C. E.Sociéty hag? 
added to Dr. D. M. Fisk’s stereopticon outfit ast, 
eleetrie light, and he has given the first of a series 
of monthly Sunday evening lantern discourses. He 
has gathered about 1,000 slides, many of them 
bearing upon Congregationalism and nearly all hay- 
ing to do with the richest parts of the world’s re- 


| ligious history. 


lowa 


CENTRAL Crry AND JACKSON.—Key. D. D. Tib- 
bits has been pastor since Oct. 1. Just before his 


| coming an exchange was made of the old parsonage, 


with its spacious grounds, for a larger and more 
modern house, nearer the church and schoolhouse. 
Oct: 10 the Jackson church received six into mem- 
bership on confession, the result in part of special 
meetings conducted by Evangelist Cordner at a 
neighboring town. Central City received 13 on the 
following. Sunday, all but two of them adults and 
four uniting on confession. The time seeming fayor- 
able for a special effort at Jackson, Rev. B. C. Til- 
litt was secured to spend eight days with the church, 
beginning Oct.17. Ten more were received to mem- 
bership Oct. 31. 


LAKESIDE.—Just before leaving for their new 
work at Big Rock, Rev. L. R. Fitch and wife were 
given a farewell reception and donation by their 
people. On another recent evening, also, Mrs. 
Fitch was given a surprise by the members of the 
choir, of which she was organist, and the young 
people of her 8. 8. class. After a social evening 
they presented er with a sum of money in appre- 
ciation of her work. The pulpit is being supplied 
for the present by Mr. Halverson of Clear Lake. 

Drs MoOINEs.—North Park. Rey. Benj. St. John, 
pastor from the organization in 1885, has resigned 
to accept an appointment to the office of general 
missionary under the State H. M.S. During his 12 
years’ pastorate the membership has grown to 
about 200, with a valuable property and prospects 
of a still brighter future. The resignation is to take 
effect at the close of this year. 

ALEXANDER, which is only a few weeks old, has 
been supplied for several Sundays by Rey. Edwin 
Ewell of Clarion. The people have secured tem- 
porary use of a building belonging to the Germans. 


Congregations are good, and the work seems to be | 


going on well. An effort is being made to secure 
regular service from Rey. S. A. Martin of Rowan. 


MonoNA has shown signs of progress during the | 


past year. The C. E. Society and the Sunday school 
are increasing in size, the latter being larger than 
ever before. Greatly needed improvements have 
been made on the church property; the parsonage 
has been painted and new walks have been laid in 
front of both buildings. 


Continued on page 764, 


The trustees find, | 
| after a year’s trial, that the idea has been highly 
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| | Special Values 


—IN—— 


Table Linens 


/ ——— FOR——_ 


Thanksgiving. 


Fine Table Linens, beautiful designs, 
at bargain prices, just at the festive sea- 
son when they’re most wanted :— 


| All-Linen Bleached Table Damask, 

per yard 
62-inch Bleached Table Damask 

value 62%ec. per yard, special 
| PYICE (occa. ovsen tae epee 
| 66-inch Fine Trish Table Damask 
value 75¢c. per yard, special 
PYICE |. i.0:.%:-0ine cee ne 


3726. 
50c. 
6236. 


5-8 Bleached Napkins, value $1.25 98 
per dozen, special price........ C. 

3-4 Dinner Napkins, value $2.50 1 69 
per dozen, special yalue.......- ' 


All-Linen Damask Tray Cloths or 
Carvers, value 19¢. and 37%4¢., 
special prices 


12%%c. and 25c. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Cloaks and Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


What organ shall I 
buy ? 


Why not buy the one 
which holds the 
world’s record for 
largest sales—the 


ESTEY 


Write for Ulustrated Catalogue 
with prices, to Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. eos 


gvbe at 


TRUSSES AND SUPPORTERS 


Thirty-five Years’ Experience 
BEST QUALITY MODERATE PRICE 
Invalids’ Articles Generally 


No Truss is adapted to all cases of sg oN 
Each Patient carefully examined and fitted. 


The Same Principles apply to cases of Bow 
Lege. Club Feet, _—_ Curvature, etc. 


fp Experienced Physician in attendance. Rooms 
‘or women and children with women attendants. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


13 and 15 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
"Plates for relief of Flat Foot made to order. 


Redding, Baird & Co. 


Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURCH AND 
‘MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade has shown a further tendency 

to slacken up, but the industrial situation of 
the country is nevertheless in far better shape 
than at this time a year ago. Outside of the 
cotton mills industries are as a rule fairly ac- 
tive, and the utmost confidence in the future 
is expressed by manufacturers. In cotton 
goods the situation is most unsatisfactory, the 
demand being slow and prices low. The Fall 
River print cloth market is at its lowest point, 
and the mills there continue to reduce their 
dividends. 
. The heavy bank clearings from week to 
week constitute one of the features of the 
business situation. Last week they amounted 
to $1,347,000,000, an increase of ten per cent. 
over the preceding week and thirteen per 
ent. in excess of the corresponding week of 
1896. Exports of wheat continue heavy, and 
Europe must either buy our securities or ship 
us gold to liquidate the large trade balance 
against her. Railroad earnings are showing 
relatively smaller gains, because now com- 
parisons are being made with fairly normal 
conditions last year. 

Wool, iron and steel are strong and fairly 
active. Cotton yarns are also in improved 
position. Otherwise merchandise is in mod- 
erate movement, and the cold weather is ex- 
pected to give trade the desired impetus. The 
stock market is erratic, Wall Street fearing 
the advent of Congress and Cuban complica- 
tions too much to inaugurate a bull movement 
-of extended scope. The best opinion is, how- 
ever, that on weak days this winter stocks 
should be picked up for much mien prices 
in the spring. 


Education 


—— The work at Rollins College, Florida, is 
under way for the new year, with several ad- 
ditions to the corps of professors and an en- 
rollment of over 150 students, among whom 
are several Cubans. Pres. G. M. Ward is 
‘greatly encouraged at the outlook. 


— Redfield College has put forth heroie 
-efforts to rebuild since the destructive fire. A 
eommodious building is so far completed that 
it can be used by the forty-five students al- 
ready in the school. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
-all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
this order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case:of the 
+1898 Combination.” which includes one year’s subscrip- 

n (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 
€ombi- $ 
pp ee ORTRAITS, *Z50| bs 50 


Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND.—It is a remark- 
able fact that not a bar of the Larkin soaps is ever 
sold in a retail store, and yet the Larkin factories 
are of the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds of soap 
annually. The output goes direct to many hundred 
thousands of families who save half the retail cost 
of soaps by the Larkin factory to family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but expensive and 
unnecessary services of the middlemen you get 
double usual value for your money in either a $10 
premium, free, or if you prefer it an extra $10 
worth of soaps, that is, you can haye soaps of your 
own choice of $20 value at usual retail prices for 
$10. The Larkin soaps are always shipped on 
thirty days’ free trial without any money in ad- 
vance, so that if you are in any way disappointed 
with the purchase you hold goods subject to their 
order with no eharge for the soaps used in trial. 
Could any offer be more fair? Their advertisement 
is worth studying. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“The Only 
pAUITICE © 


HAVE NO EQUAL: 


Easiest to regulate, require smallest amount A 
¢ of p°rsonal attention and give perfect satis- x 
2 faction. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 
“s Descriptive Catalogue Free. 

5 nae Furnace Co., oA & 38 Union St. , Boston. 


Mienicinal af Borde 


For Investors, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safe when carefully selected as Government 


bonds. 
We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 


and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 


cent. perannum 
Peaciptive list and full information furnished 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


A, C, FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, : 
108-110 La Salle Street, 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Chicago, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds | 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


763 


F course, it is of the very 
first importance to you 
in the proper care of the 

teeth that you should select a 
dentifrice of known reputation. 
If your choice has been favor- 
ably known for a great many 
years, you have special warrant 
for it. 

We recommend Van Buskirk’s 
SOZODONT because we believe 
you will find it matchless for the 
preservation and beautifying of 
the teeth. For about forty years 
it has stood every test, both in 
public and private, and is the 
same delightful, efficient article 
known in 1859. 


A sample phial for three cents. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 247, New York, mention- 
ing The Congreqationalist. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors, 


NEW YORK, LONDON. 


equipped with 

Double 

Drawing-Room 

Sleeping Cars and 
ourist 

Sleeping Cars 

THROUGH 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


Dining Cars and 
Battets Smoking 


i brary Cars 
Leave Chicago 


EVERY DAY. 


All Agents sell 
tickets via the 


NorTH-WESTERN 


LINE 
‘CHICAGO 5 NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


GREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, *Ct.—First-class in all respects; 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M., D. 


ro) Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
8 37 Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 
oO 


home 


it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
horn & Co., Eguitable Building, Boston. 


Palestine 
| in Pictures. 


| 396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
| to. every Bible student. Two years ago we 

filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 
| WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


| THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


| 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Lad 


THIS ALUMINUM KEY- 


RING CHECK AND TAG 
yERY 


Dz10 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O00 800000080 O86 8965 8508 


BVEVVSOssfIeses es SVoeup 


NEW FUR STORE: 


Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 


008E9O09S8HSOSOOOEHSGTGEHHTIORHEOSOSG9GG2 
id / 
©6088 OSC 9000 0080899992 HHSC 99009980000 


STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES, 
— eae ak $5.00 to $15.00 
Collarettes 7.00 to 100.00 
Capes . 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves 5.00 to 12.00 
Hoods . 7.00 to 25.00 
Muffs . 2.00 to 75.00 
Sacques .. . 40.00 to 250.00 
Scarfs and Ties 2.00 to 50.00 
Trimmings -25 to 8.00 
WREMIOPE: §. i o's Sie 1.50 to 3.50 
Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 

FOR GENTLEMEN, 
Pur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 


sented, and we invite comparison in 
quantity, style and price. 


BVSOESEseslsiiese sean 
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RICKVILLE. — There have been 50 accessions 
during the year, making the present membership 
Pledges recently made will more than cover 
the debt on the church building. Rey. L. M. Pierce 
writes that the special activity of the chureh dur- 


| ing the coming year will be in the line of missions. | 


, to supply the pulpit, though Mr. Fisher’s work is 


| Northrup, under whom the church was organized 


| ing hold with increased earnestness. 
| Chapin is supplying, with a view to permanency. 


BLENCOE. — Rey. A. G. Washington has been 
ill with sciatic rheumatism for about seven weeks, 
but is now able to resume werk. During his sick- : 
ness ‘services were held nearly every Sunday, and | 
the work was faithfully cared for. 


PERRY.—Rey. H. C. Rosenberger speaks encour- 
agingly of his new field. There were 11 accessions 
Oct. 17,twoonconfession. The people are planning 
to raise $800 to pay off a debt which has been accv- | 


| mulating for several years. 


GRINNELL.—There were 18 accessions to the | 
membership Noy. 7, three on confession. Rey. E. 
M. Vittum has entered upon the sixth year of this | 
pastorate. | 


CORRELL.—At this out-station from Appleton the 


| people are worshiping in the new meeting house, | 


AS a result of recent special effort at Webster 
City more than 30 persons were welcomed to fellow- | 
ship Noy. 7.—The membership at Wesley was | 
doubled Noy. 7 by the addition of 10, seven of | 
whom united on confession. / 


f | 
which will be dedicated in a few weeks. | 


llinnesota 

MINNBAPOLIS.—The Swedish Templé, a branch 
of the Free Mission Scandinavians, has decided to 
enter Congregational fellowship and a large council | 
is called to receive it. A grant and loan from the 
C. C. B.S. enables this people to recover their prop- 
erty, which was sold under foreclosure.’ It is an en- | 
terprise of great promise and will exert strong in- | 
fluenee upon the Scandinavians in the State. Oak | 
Park has organized a men’s club for the discussion 
of social questions. It meets once a week and tends 
to attract men to church services.— Lhirty-eighth 
Street Mission, formerly an independent organiza- 
tion, has changed its nanfte to the Thirty-eighth 
Street Congregational Church, and has called a | 
council to receive it into our fellowship. It has a 
house of worship in a portion of the city not other- | 
wise provided with religious-seryices. Rey. D. D. | 
Davies has ministered there for several months and | 
has now accepted a call to thepastorate. 

AustTin.—Dr. C. E. Wright, who after a series of 
evangelistic meetings last March lost the use of his 
voice, was given a six-months’ leave of absence, 
which he spent in California, Rev. S. V. S. Fisher of 
Minneapolis'supplying the pulpit. Though improved 
in health he ‘will not be able to resume work in this 
climate before spring, and the church will continue 


closed. Dr. Wright has served this church for 23 
years, and the city churches recently held a union 
meeting to pray for his complete recovery. 
BELVIEW.—On account of prevalence of diphthe- 
ria services have been interrupted. Rey. G. E. 


and a building erected, has given up the work, and 
Evangelist C. B. Fellows is caring for it in connec- 
tion with that at Granite Falls. 

FOsstoN AND McInvTOsH.—The people are tak- 
Rey. C. H. 


Former obstacles have been removed, and the out- 
look is good. 

NEW: YORK MILLS.—Despite a strong effort on 
the part of the Seventh Day Adventists to break up 
the work it will continue, and Rey. Esther Smith, 
late of Park Rapids, will supply this needy and im- 
portant field. | 


DETROIT. — Rey, has 
been supplying of late at Lake View, which was 
formerly .under Congregational auspices but re- 


} 
/ 
cently has been supplied by Methodists. | 


George Michael, pastor, 


Kansas 
ELLIs.—The midweek meeting is a preaching and 


| prayer service combined. Of late Mr. Meyer's pam- 
| phlet, The Castaway, has been used as a text-book, | 


one chapter being considered each week. The pas- 
tor holds a weekly children’s meeting, and a moth- 
ers’ meeting, wholly undenominational in character, 


| is regularly sustained. | 


GARFIELD has purchased a building for a par- 
sonage and removed it to a suitable lot. It will 
probably be ready for occupancy before winter. 

North Dakota 

OBERON.—The parish library, started a year ago, 

now numbers about GOO bound books with numer- 


ous pamphlets and is practically a public library. 
Books of interest to young people are much needed. 


Continued on page 765. 
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THE ONE 
UNDER- 
WEAR 
WHICH 
GIVES THE 
WEARER 


* SOLID 
COMFORT.” 


Copyright 1897 by 
Ro bert H. Foerderer. 


Leather 
Dressing 


is prepared in the largest leather factory In 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted Jeather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. . 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is easy 
to tell the 
quality of 
silver plated 
ware after a 
few years use. 
¥ But you can 
A know the quality 
3” in advance if the 
Oo trade-mark is 
**1847 Rogers Bros."’ 


That mark guarantees 
long wear. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, Conn., 


208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


f 
o 
s 

Ss 
Ps 


‘Silver Plate 
that Wears.”’ 
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A large part of the library is made up of Govern- 
ment publications which are valuable but not 
adapted to general readers. The women have re- 
cently fitted the meeting house with lights, a much 
needed improvement. The pastor, Rev. O. P. 
Champlin, recently baptized three young people in 
_their home on confession. Both parents are Ger- 
mans. The mother is a Lutheran, the father a Ro- 
man Catholic. 


FARGO.—Plymouth has voted to invite Rev. J. 8. 
‘Rand of Moorhead, Minn., to preach Sunday after- 
noons, instead of trying to have a pastor all the 
time. The S. S. service will also be held in the 
afternoon. : 


CUMMINGS AND BUXTON are to unite with Port- 
land and Hatton in the support of Rey. J. T. Killen, 
holding service half the time. The people feel that 
eyen this is preferable to no service. 


South Dakota 


CRESBARD.—The work at this country point is 
growing under the faithful care of Rev. Richard 
Jones. The church building, which was lifted from 


its foundation by the cyclone two years ago, is be- | 


ing replaced, repaired and neatly finished inside at 
a cost of upwards of $150. Rededication services 
will soon be held. | 


IpswicH.—The pastor rejoices in the increasing 


spiritual activity. Material improvements are also 
being made. The repainting of the meeting house, 
both outside and in, repapering and other needed | 
repairs will cost over $100. The people anticipate 
securing a parsonage this fall. 


COLUMBIA.—In connection with his work here 
Rey. I. R. Prior is conducting regular services at a | 
schoolhouse seven miles out, where a Sunday school | 
is regularly held. 

Huron.—The Williams meetings closed Noy. 11. 
The conversions were mostly of adults, some quite 
‘aged people having turned to God. 


Rey. E. W. Jenney has closed a helpful series of 
meetings at Templeton and has begun work at 
Greenleaf.—Evangelist Williams, assisted by sing- 
ing evangelist Alexander, is holding union meetings 
at Huron. 


Oklahoma 


Mr. C. C. Tatum of Medford, Mr. Thomas A. 
Brunker of Salem and Messrs. Wisel of Wakita 
and Naylor of Glenella were recently approbated to 
preach by a local association held at Carrier. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California | 


NoORWALK.—The first year of Rey. G. H. DeKay’s 
services closed Noy. 7. Since his coming, 26 per- 
sons have been added to the membership, of whom 
13 came on-confession. A house of worship has been 
completed, costing over $1,700. Enough money 
was pledged Oct. 31 to settle all accounts, with the 
help of a grant of $500 from the C. C. B.S. 

SAN JosE.—During the six and a half years of 
Rey. H. M. Tenney’s pastorate only one bi-monthly 
eommunion has passed without the accession of at 
least one member. 

SACRAMENTO.—Dr. H. N. Hoyt is giving a Sun- 
day evening series on The Life and Character of 
Elijah, musically illustrated from Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio. 

Byron.—At recent special services, under direc- 
tion of Rev. S. R. Wood, 37 persons expressed a de- 
sire to lead a Christian life. . 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 


The foreign work of the American Bible Society 
is to be set forth in this country by Rey. Marcellus 
Bowen of Constantinople, who has been for many 
years the agent of the society in the Levant. 


(For Weekly Register see page 768.) 


Biographical 


CHARLES H. JOHNSON 


i 


A sudden and great sorrow and an irreparable 
loss has come to the Fourth Church, Hartford, in 
the death of its musical director, Charles H. John- 
son. He was ordained as a kind of musical pastor 
in May, 1893. His rare musical ability and scholar- 
ship, together with his Christian culture, have been 
given in true consecration to the work. His suc- 
cess was far more than musical. Members of his 


—_ Bee: 


ARPETS prices. 658 
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ehoir from time to time united with the church; | 


they all grew spiritually and intellectually under | 


the inspiration of his teaching and life. The whole | 
chureh felt his personality. His brief service, in | 
which beginnings only were made in what the 
ehurch supposed was to be his life work, demon- 
strated the theory that music may be far more than 
an annex to or an adornment of the church sery- | 
ices. Before coming to Hartford he had been asso- | 
ciated with Dr. Stimson at St. Louis. His musi- | 
cal education was acquired chiefly in Boston and | 
Municb. 
| 


Is Your Brain Tired? | 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies the needed food for the brain and 
nerves, and makes exertion easy. 
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‘Christmas Meats 


are greatly improved in flavor if 


BELL’S 
SPICED SEASONING 


is used in all dressings. This 
famous old product is made 
from the choicest selected 
spices and the granulated 
leaves of fragrant sweet 
herbs. Always ready. Saves time, labor 
and expense. 
ASK YOUR GROCER OR MARKETMAN, 

THE WM. C. BELL CO. . . BOSTON. 


POULTRY 
YEE BENT) 


a, : A 


VRAPSAELAE SO LAE GH AAARDEA ODS SEEDS 
Thousands of Testimonials 


have been received by us as to the quality, tone, and general 


excellence of our famous 


For fifty-eight years made on 
Factory and warerooms are combined. 
prices. 
piano house in America. 
A, M. 

786 Washington St. (opp. Hollis), Boston, Mass. 
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Mason & Hamlin 


| 


bag 


honor — sold on merit. 
Result — reasonable 


Our illustrated catalogue is the finest issued by any 
It ts free. 


Send your address. 
McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


The best thut skill, capital, and up-to-date methods can produce. 
The Mason & Hamlin Pianos are characterized by the 
New and most attractive styles introduced this season. Cat- 


Reed Organs have emanated from this house. 
same highest degree of excellence. 
alogues free. Address: Mason & Hamlin Co., 


ore 


Mintsters 


All important improvements in 


Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


PRAISE 


DR. WARREN'S 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla “Troches. 


Rey. S. F. French, Tewksbury, Mass.: ‘‘ The best 
I ever used.” 

Rey. H. V. Baker, East Dover, Vt.: ‘‘ The best 
troches I ever used.” 

Rey. A. M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: 
anything of the kind I ever used.” 

Rey. E. A. Reed, Needham, Mass.: ‘“ I have never 
found anything to compare with them.” 

Rey. M. Emory Wright, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. : 
“ They are very effective.” 

Rey. John F. Leathers, 
“The best we ever tried.” 

Rey. H. F. Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: ‘‘ They have 
proved beneficial.” 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: ‘‘ They have 
accomplished wonders.” 
Box sent by mail on receipt of 


“Superior to 


Number Eight, Me.: 


All druggists. 
chester, N. H. 


! certainly contain a potency that is marvelous.’ 


Rey. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass.: 
“We greatly value them, and feel that we need to 
have them in the house.”’ 


Rey. George Haskell, South Waterford, Me.: 
“ The benefit derived from their use is more lasting 
than from any we have ever used.” 


Rey. George W. Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: “TI 


cannot do without them.”’ 

Rey. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: “ I have never 
found anything equal to them.” 

Rev. A. C. Dennison, Middlefield, Conn.: ‘‘ They 
work admirably, giving depth and clearness of 
voice.” 


Rev. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass.: ‘“ They 


’ 


25 cents by the American Medicine Co., Man- 


FACTURERS’ 


OPP.BOYLSTON ST- 


atmMANU: JguN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS ax? UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 


"BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 12 


\ driving storm prevented a large number 
from attending the meeting, only thirteen being 
present. Mrs. Capron, who had expected.to 
lead, was unable to be present, and Mrs. W. H. 
Davis of Eliot Church, Newton, kindly con- 
sented to take her place. After speaking of 
the interest with which she and others at the 
West always turned to the accounts of the 
meetings in The Congregationalist, of the 
strength and courage they derived from them, 
she gave for the thought of the hour three 
words from the tenth chapter of Hebrews— 
from, henceforth, expecting. To a mother 
devoted to her son in his early years, full of 
watchfulness, making many sacrifices, there 
comes a time when -in his manhood she waits 
in expectation for his work in the world. So 
our Lord waits for us, his friends—no longer 
servants—expecting us to fill up the measure 
of his sacrifice and to do our part in bringing 
the world to him. 

Miss Child spoke of the hopeful aspect of 
the work in Japan, brought to mind by the 
topic for the week on the prayer calendar, and 
letters were read—one from Miss Case, giving 
an account of the graduating exercises of the 
school in Osaka and of an inspiring woman’s 
meeting, and one from Miss Daughaday on 
the prospect and promise of her new work in 
Sapporo. 


From this point the meeting took the form: 


of a free family talk in the interests and, prog- 
ress of the kingdom. Miss Dyer spoke of Dr. 
Dennis’s book, Christian Missions and Social 
Progress, as specially timely in these days, 
when social problems are so prominently: be- 
fore the public. Mrs. Davis, in speaking of. 
the famine in India, quoted Mr. John Chan- 
dler of Madura as saying: “ Imagine what it 
must be to sit at the breakfast table with a 
hundred gaunt, hungry men looking in at the 
window and begging for bread.’’ 

The small number brought those pubsat 
very near together, and the informal hour, 
although difficult to report, 


helpful. 
Armaments Still Needed’. 
Gen. N. A. Miles, chief of our national 


army, after a tour of Europe inspecting its 
armies, says: 

What I have seen does not indicate 
that the millennium is at hand, -when 
swords will be beaten into plowshares. 
There never was another time in the his- 
toty of the world when so much energy, 
ingenuity and wealth were being devoted 
to maintaining large standing armies and 
formidable navies. Fortunate are the 
people of the United States that they-are 
walled in by two great oceans; yet, this 
fact would not warrant them in any pol 
icy other than keeping a reasonable per- 
centage of the population fully equipped 
and instructed in modern appliances and 
methods of war. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: 


The Congregationalis(, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street, 
PER Cory, 6 CENTS. 
Two YKARS IN ADVANOK, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00, 

I¥ PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, 83.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, B5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indle ated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber's address, as 
printed apo nthe paper. If aspecial receipt is wanted 
& stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there ts a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be pald. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiamou of the subscription. 


W. L. GREENE & co., Proprietors, Boston 


Bautered as second class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | 


PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. $3.00. | 


was mutually |. 


‘through the stomach, and with such inevita- 
ie fatality that it came to be regarded as in- 


sor Lanza in 1849 and by myself in 1851. 


publicly. acknowledged by all medical schools 
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CATARRH 


Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 
Tt opens and cleans the 
—— es, ae 
ain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the OLD 
Membrane. C ID I HEAD 
Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives reliefatonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Incigzestion, 
Inward Pains and the iLs of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
a curative wer over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and 1sin fact the most reyitalizing, life-giving com- 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing iis: of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
ae grave who would recover health by its timely usa 


‘CONSUMPTION. 


| 
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(Continued. ) 


From Dr, Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress 
' of Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


Themedical profession of the civilized world 
now concedes that Consumption is always a 
disease of the lungs and always caused by the 
bacillus germ. For hundreds of years it was 
supposed to be a disease of the blood and fn 
eral ‘system, caused by inheritance, and.on 
false theory was treated by medicines given 


curable. 

The: “Germ Theory’ first announced by 
Dr. Marvin in 1722 was adopted by Dr. Barron 
in 1819, by Dr. Carmichael in 1836, by Profes- 


With these exceptions, the whole profession 
held to the old doctrine and continued to oppose 
and deny the truth of the “‘Germ Theory” 
until after 1882, when Dr. Robert Koch of 
Berlin proved its indisputable truth by show- 
ing the actual germs that produce the disease 
in the lungs and expectorated matter of con- 
sumptives. But even] then the new doctrine 
was not-publi¢ly accepted, nor the old treat- 
ment,,changed. In 1891 it was adopted and 


asthe only true theory of consumption. The 
bacillus germ feeds upon and destroys the 
substance of the lungs as mRear devour raw 
flesh: 

From whence do these germs come? ‘The 
atmosphere is filled With countlessmillions of 
different kinds, each having its appointed mis- 
sion in the economy of nature. All living 
things are consumed by them after death. 
They are harmless to healthy bodies, but assail | 


| and prey upon diseased tissues. 


The germs.in the air are the cause of many | 
different diseases, each named according to its 
kind—Scald Head, Lepra Vulgaris, Ring Worm’ 
and the Itch are common germ diseases. 

Consumption is caused by the tubercle bacil- | 
lus, a germ found in theair of all climates. In 
health the lungs are effectually protected from | 
the bacilli by the Epithelium, a delicate mem- 
brane which lines the mucous surfaces of the | 
air passages—tubes and cells of the lungs—just 
as the cuticle covers and protects the external 
surface or skin of the body. 

The Epithelium is the natural safeguard of 
the lungs. Without its protection every human 
being would get Consumption and the earth 
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be depopulated, but while it remains unbroken 
the lungs are safe and Consumption cannot 
possibly arise. : 

The chief diseases which endanger the Epi- 
thelium and render us liable to Consumption 
are Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma and Pneu- 
monia. You. must first get a chronie inflam- 
mation of the lung surfaces, severe enough to 
break and destroy the Epithelium, before you 
can get Consumption. You may have chronic 
Bronchitis a long time before the Epithelium 
is broken. These diseases are the nursery 
from which Consumption springs, and there- 
fore always dangerous. - 

Local inflammations of the air passages and 
lungs are easily .and quickly cured by local 
treatment applied directly to the lungs by 
inhalation, but never by stomach medication. 
After the Epithelium is broken and the germs 
have formed a lodgment in the lungs no diet 
or nursing, stomach medication or change of 
air can arrest the lung disease. Nothing short 
of the actual destruction of the germs and 
their expulsion from the lungs will save the 
patient’s life. This is effected only by specific 
germicides applied directly to the germs and 
germ-infected parts by inhalation. Everything 
else inevitably fails. 

(To be continued.) 

RoBeERT Hunter, M. D., 

117 West 45th St., New York. 


{Signed} 


Nov. 18. 


Norre.—A pamphlet explaining Dr. Hunter’s 
treatment of lung complaints can be obtained 
frée by all readers of The Congregationalist 
by’addressing him as above. — 


», Grand National Prize of ¢ 
> 6,600 francs at Paris 


uina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 


tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- Q 
2 aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; -In- € 
4% creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Se Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. Willies ote 


lodide of Iron 


Tur Most SuccessFuL Remepres OF Eurorr, 


for yet POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
INSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, | 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


£. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


IU EUMATISM 


RHEL Corr 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 


Used successfully by leading Physicians OM PEL 
out Europe in treating the MOST COMPLI- 
CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC OASES. 


Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 

It’ WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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A Still More Vital Question 


‘These sensible, reassuring words are from a 
recent sermon on the higher criticism by Rev. 
C. H. Patton of Duluth: 


Jesus had to oppose the traditionalism 
of his time through his loyalty to the 
spirit of the Scriptures. If traditionalism 
breaks down in any point today, let us 
not feel strange. We are built upon a 
better foundation than traditions. Sup- 
pose the theory of a composite origin of 
Genesis is right, as is probably the case; 
does that destroy the doctrine of God?. Is 
his existence dependent upon a method of 
writing .of the early literature of the 
Jews? Suppose Moses did not write down 
the commandments exactly as we have 
them; does that make righteousness of no 
effect? Suppose David did not write all 
the Psalms attributed to him: is there no 
such thing as divine forgiveness? Is our 
hope of heaven dependent upon the theory 
of one or two Isaiahs? Andif the book 
of Jonah prove to be parabolic rather 
than literally historic, can we then no 
longer believe in Jesus ‘Christ? The great 
question for us to ask is, not what ‘shall 
we do with the higher criticism, but what 
shall we do with God, whose existence 
and requirements are independent of all 
theories of Bible-making. 


The latest annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health describes 
an investigation of Keeley’s double chloride 
of gold cure, and the failure to find a trace of 
gold in the mixture. 


The letter said to have been written by Pon- 
tius Pilate, and to have been found in the Vat- 
ican, giving an account of the trial of Jesus, 


was published in full a few days ago ina New. 


York journal. The letter refers to the Chris- 
tians as though they were then a well-known 
sect. The writer of it seems to have forgotten 
that the name of Christian was not invented 
till several years after the alleged date of the 
letter. The forgery is so transparent as to be 
silly. ae 


The increase in the receipts of the Ameri- 
ean Board during the last two months would 
be gratifying if they resulted from gifts of liv- 
ing donors. The total receipts are $133,818, 
and the gain over the corresponding months 
last year is $29,448. The increase: is en- 
tirely from legacies. The donations fell off 
$5,660. But, in addition to amounts given 
above, $9,440 were contributed in October 
toward the debt, so that there was a eal gain 
in sifts of the living. 


# 

The Oahe Mission School among the Thdiins 
of South Dakota, which we recently men- 
tioned as about to be closed by the A. M. A. 
for want of funds, is, after all, to be continued 
for another year. Pledges have been made 
amounting to nearly $2,000, and the executive 
committee of the A. M. A., appreciating the 
cordial support of friends at the Mohonk Con- 
ference and elsewhere, has voted to reopen 
the mission, expecting that the additional 
$1,000 needed will beforthcoming. Mr. Frank 
Wood of Boston will continue to receive con- 
tributions for this purpose. 


- 
CouGHs, colds, pneumonia and fevers may be 
prevented by Keeping the blood pure and the sys- 
tem toned up with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A TouR THROUGH CALIFORNIA.—The first tour 
of the season through California under the Person- 
ally Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave Boston Jan. 7, 1898. Among 
the points of interest visited will be Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou and the Garden of the 
Gods, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, San José, 
Monterey, Santa Cruz, Los.Angeles, Pasadena, 
Riverside, San Diego, Tucson, El Paso and St. 
Louis. Rate, including all necessary expenses dur- 
ing entire time absent, $340 from Boston. Descrip- 
tive itinerary can be obtained of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


EAR KIN- 


HE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the jogalldns prices ; 
half the cost. You pay but tho usual retail value of the soaps 
ts thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s profits are. yours in a 
premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family 
one Full Year. 


This List of Contents Changed as Desired 


100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home’’ Soap $5.00 
For all laundry and household purposes it 
has no superior. 

10 Bars White Woolen Soap~ - .70 


A perfect soap for flannels. 


12 Pas. Boraxine Soap Powder 


Tulllbs. An unequalled laundry luxury. 
4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap 


Perfume exquisite. A matchless beautifier 
1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap 
1-4 Doz. Larkin’s TarSoap - - 


Unequalled for washing the hair. 


1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap 30, 
1 Bottle, }oz., ModjeskaPerfume_ - 


Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 


| Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska Cold Cream 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap 


The Contents Bought at Retail Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail 10.00 


All for $10. . . $20 


You get the Premium you select, gratis 


1.20 


-20 
-60, 


.30 
25 
26 
.30 


26 
26 


-10 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


HE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK,. Solid Oak throughout. Hand-rubbed finish. 
Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet wide, writing bed 24 
inches deep. Dropleaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap, Our Soaps aré sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many 
‘years, in every locality,.many in your vicinity. 


If, after 30 Days’ Trial, the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10: if not, notify us goods 
are subject to our order: We make no charge for what you have used. 


[f you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order ts received. Money Dicom? Aaa if the. Box or Premium doe. s not 
prove all expected’ Safe delivery guaranteec 


4@-Many youths and maidens easily earn a.‘‘ Chautauqua”’ Desk or other premium free, 
by dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay 
the listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 fieedful to pay our bill, and gives the 
young folks the premium as ‘‘a middleman’s youn »’ The wide success of this plan 
confirms all our claims. 


; Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Fifteen Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Established 1875.° Incorporated-1892. Capital $500,000. 


From The Independent, New York: The Larkin se Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


do they give you a box of excellent laundry: soa 
purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally peor they carry out what they promise. 


New York Observer says: We are glad to indorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. 


Not only 
toilet articles of great value, but they also give each 


Personal trial of their soaps ¥ 


has been made by members of the Observer staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without 


hesitation. 


I Worked | 
three days. ¢ 


Earn a Waltham Gold Watch 


By helping to introduce 


Baker’s Teas, Spices, Etc. 


AT onen of 50 lbs. sold will secure the Gold 
Watch with Waltham or Elgin works full 
warranted. Stem wind and pendant set. Watc 
in two sizes for ladies and one size for gentle- 
men, open face or hunting case. 200 lbs. a high- 
grade Bicycle ; 100 lbs. a Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle ; 
9 lbs: a Sewing Machine; 35 lbs. a Gramophone; 
25 lbs. a Solid Silver Watch and Chain, or a Dec- 
orated Tea Set, or an Autoharp ; 10 lbs. ‘aC. nears 
or a Gold Ring; 12 lbs. a Repeating Air Rifle; 
lbs. a Shot Gun; 75 lbs. a Bicycle for Onilarenis 


Mr. Baker pays the express on Cash Orders. 
Send your full address on postal for Catalogue, 
Order Sheet and particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept.18), Springfield, Mass. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LiGhl = 


’ for electric, gas or oil, give the most powerful, the 
Be RINK: $ softest, cheap estand Dext bbkiaenite or Churches, 
E send size of room. Book 


Halls ona ite Buildings. 
REFLECTORS | free, ?, FRINK, 561 Pearl St., New York, 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 


AMENT, Wm. 5S., A. B. C. F. M. missionary from China, 
to su ply at Chesaning, Mich. Accepts. 

ANDRESS, John H., Chicago Sem., to Ross, Ind. 
cepts, but will continue study at the seminary. 

AYERS, Alfred W., Pilgrim Ch., Omaha, Neb., to Wis- 


Ac- 


ner. Accepts. - 
BARRETT, Sidney H., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 8. Coventry, 
Ct. Accepts and has begun work. 


BRUNDAGE, Birchard F., declines instead of accept- 
ing call to Oxford and Oakwood, Mich., and will re- 
main another year at Ross Memorial Ch., Port Huron. 

BUNTING, E. Thos., to Walton, IL, and two other 
preaching points. 

OCRESSMAN, Edmund, Dodge, Neb., to Springfield. 

CURTIS, John §., to the pernendet pastorate at Hop- 
kinton, N. H., where he has supplied for a year anda 
half. Accepts. 

DAVIES, D. D., to poins pastorate of Thirty-eighth St. 
and Union chs., Minneapolis. Accepts. 

DAZEY, Jona. C., Sherrard, Ul., to Annawan. 
and has begun work. 

EGLESTON, F. C., Chagrin Falls, 0., to Webster, Mich. 
Declines. 

HAGEMAN, Jas. C., to remain another year at Dundee, 
Mich. Declines. 

HAMBLETON, Ira G., Chicago Sem., to New Decatur, 
Ala. He has begun work. 

HARTT, Rollin Bi formerly of Helena, Mont., to First 
Ch., Leverett, Mass. Accepts. 

HENDERSON, Artbur S., recently of Wellington, Kan., 
accepts call to Garnett, where he has been supplying. 

HENSHAW, Geo., Sharon, Pa., accepts call to W. An- 
dover, O. 

HERTEL, Arthur F., recently of Bunker Hill, Il., to 
Kemper. Aecepts, and also has charge of Pres. Ch., 
Suinmerville. 

<ENNEDY, Richard H., formerly of Pepperell, Mass., 
to San Mateo, Cal. 

KERSHAW, C. H., 
Lamoille, lo. 

KILLEN, John T., to serve Cumings and Buxton, N. D., 
in addition to Portland and Hatton. Accepts. 

LEWIS, Thos. J., Mont Vernon, N. H., to Perth, Eng- 


accepts 


Park and W. Cedar Valley, Neb., to 


land. Accepts. 
LOUD, Hullah H., N. Abington, Mass., to 8. Deerfield. 
Declines. 


MARSH, Geo., recently of Shell Rock, Io., to Fontanelle 
and Pleasant Grove. 

MARSHALL, Henry, Fremont, Mich., to Lowell. 
cepts. 

MUTTART, Wm. L., Jackman, Me., to supply at New 
Vineyard until June. Accepts. 

PALMER, Charles’M., Sharon, Vt., to Stoddard, N. H. 
Accepts and has begun work. 

PHILLIPS, Ellsworth W., Hope Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Swampscott. 

ROOD, John S., Moorhead, Minn., to add to his present 
field Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D. 

ST. JOHN, Benj., North Park Ch., Des Moines, Io., to be 
general missionary under the State H. M.S. Accepts. 

SOPER, Geo. E., Alexandria, Minn., to Plymouth Ch., 
St. Paul. 

TODD, Geo. L., Merrimac, Mass., declines call to, Bris- 
tol, R. I. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARRETT, Sidney H., 0. S. Coventry, Ct., Nov. 3. 
CHAPMAN, Erwin S., 7. Market St. Ch., Oakland, Cal., 
Oct. 26. Sermon, Rev. G. C. Adams, D. D.; other 


Ac- 
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The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
4. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


are usually ) 
symptomsofin- 
digestion. Fer- 
menting food 
causes palpita- 
tion and pain. 
Tarrant’s 


Seltzer 
Aperient 


relieves the symptom at once by re- 


moving the cause. Endorsed by 
physicians for 50 years. 
50c. and $1}. All druggists 


| WHEELER—BITTMAN—In Wamego, Kan., Novy. 3, by 
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arts, Rey. Messrs. W. C. 
.D., Prof. J. H. Goodell, J. R. Knodell. 
COX, Sydney H., o. First Ch., Jersey City. N. J., Nov. 9, 
Sermon, J. A. Chamberlin, Ph. D.; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. C. A. Savage, W. A. Rice, H. 8. Bliss, F. J. 
Goodwin. 

FRENCH, Edgar B., o. West Ch., Barnstable, Mass., 
Sept. 7. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churchill, D. D.; other 
yarts, Rev. Messrs. Alex. McGregor, J. J. Walker, 
>. L. Marsh, 8S. W. Clarke, W. H. Woodwell. 

KNAPP, Shepherd, Jr., o. p. First Ch., Southington, 
Ct., Nov. 11. Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens, 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. Asher Anderson, Henry Van 
Dyke, D. D. 
} oO Sars ae id Rouse. 

THORP, Chas. N., o. p. First Ch., Oswego, N. Y., Nov. 9. 


Pond, D. D., L. H. Hallock, 


Sermon, Rey. W. B. Thorp, brother of the candidate; | 


other parts, Drs. G. W. Phillips, E. N, Packard, B. W. 
Bacon and Rey. Messrs. W. T. Sutherland, J. C. Mead. 


Resignations 
BLACK, Jas. R., Bethel Ch., Kingston, Ont., to become 
editor of the Kingston News. . 


BLAKESLEY, Linus, First Ch., Topeka, Kan. 

DREW, Stephen F., Stowe, Vt. He will remove to 
Waterbury. 

HARTIG, Lydia, Troy, Vt., withdraws resignation. 

HINES, Peter H., Geneva, Neb. 

HODGES, Alpheus C., Buckland, Mass., after a pasto- 
rate of 16 years. 

HURD, Albert C., Boseawen, N. H. 

KIERNAN, Thos, L., Cromwell, Lo. 

LA PORTE, Chas. R., Shirland and Harrison, D1. 

LUCK, Chas. W., First Ch., Ogden, U. 

MERRIAM, Chas. L., Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass. 


Dismissions 
COOLEY, Wm. F., Chatham, N. J., Nov. 9. 


Churches Organized 


MASCOTT, Neb., rec., 4 Nov 
SAXEVILLE, Wis., 11 Nov., 


Miscellaneous 


DALEY, Supt. Chas. M., Huron, S. D., is making a tour 
of the churches in the Black Hills and Wyoming, pre- 
senting the claims of the C.S. S. and P. 53. While in 
that part of his large field last summer he gave his 
time mostly to places hitherto unreached. 

FLAWITH, Fred’k, of California, will supply at Reno, 
Nev., for two or three months. 

MOBBS, Horatio M., has removed his residence from 
eee Wn., to Springdale, his other preaching 
point. 

NEWTON, Albert F., and wife, Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
Ag surprised, Nov. 8, by having their house filled 
by the prominent members of the Rochester Ave. Ch, 
who gave them a beautiful gold clock and a pair of 

“candelabra. Their daughter, Helen, received last week 
an amethyst ring from the Junior C. E. Society, of 
which she is president. 

SMITH, Esther, late of Park Rapids, Minn., will supply 
at New York Mills. : 

WIELIS, J. Vincent, supplies at Lamar, Mo., through 
October and November. 

WILTBERGER, Louis W., on returning with his bride 
to their new home in Pleasant Valley, Wis., found a 
donation from the church awaiting him. 


17 members. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 


Berkeley, Park, 3. 9 -E. Grarfd Rapids, 6 6 
Redlands 2 3 Hopkins Station, © 32 32 
Sierra Valley, — 3 pecs Mayflower 
OONNECTICUT Branch, 4 4 
Ansonia, 10 10 MISSOURI 
Broad Brook, 4 4 St.Louis, Central, — 4 
Hebron, CeO Compton, Hill, ob 
Milton, 3.4 Fountain Park, — 8 
New Haven, Plym- Olive Branch, ae 
outh, 8 Pilgrim 3 8 
Stony Creek, 2 6 Reber Place, a 
Cou. 1 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Central City, 4 1 5 ce ak 
Grinnell, $18 Concord, south, = & 
Jackson, 6 16 Epsom : P a2 3 
| Ottumwa, First, 8 8 Hinsdale Ea). 
Perry, 2: i Hollis. a Lee le 
Riceville, 6 7 Keene, First be. ¢ 
| Webster City, — 31 Milton, : c= 4 
| Wesley, 7 10 Newport, — 4 
MAINE N. Barnstead, — 8 
| Gray, 4 9 Piermont, — 8 
| Yarmouth, L268 7 
. MASSACHUSETTS : Bee ee VANES: 
Atlantic, Memorial, — 6 Philadelphia, Cen- — 
| Cambridge, Pilgrim, 12 12 tral, 3 12 
Chelsea, Central, 3 5 Kensington, ae 
Dracut, 6 13 Park, = 6 
| E. Bridgewater, VERMONT 
Union, 4 
Fall River, Central, — 8 Barre. ‘ = oS 
Haverhill, West, 6.6) ee =e 
Lowell, First Trini- RE =) 2 
tarian, 5 8S paper 4 = 
Kirk St., 2 6 Rutland, =. 
Middleboro, Central, 2. 7 "ISCONSIN 
| Norwood, 10 18 RSE ADIN 
| Somerville High- Brodhead, — eh 
_lands, E — _8 Clinton, ns i Fe 
Springtield, First, 4 12 Green Bay, as 10) 
Hope, 1 8 Saxeville, 17 
Park 2 5 
| South, — 8 OTHER CHURCHES 
| Worcester, H 2 
Immanuel,’ | Bloomington, M., 3 9 
Pilgrim, — 14 E, Chicago, pap, i 3 
Swedish, 4 4 Lincoln, Neb., Vine 
Union, 3 Ro sg. - 2 / 
, ; ogers, Ark, ; 
MIOHIGAN Spring Valley, Minn., 3 7 
| Detroit, Boulevard, 7 7 Toledo, First, O., — 24 
| First, 9 23 Watertown, N. ¥., 5 138 | 
Mt. Hope, 5 65 Churches with less 
People’s, — $8 than three, 6 21 


Conf., 248; Tot., 680. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 12,149; Tot., 22,882. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


Rey. ©, A. Richardson of Louisville, Rey. Wilson C, 
Wheeler of Chapman and Amelia Bittman of Wamego. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenly-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 

rz : a 

BATCHELDER—In Chelmsford, Mass., Nov. 3, sud- 
denly, Orrin Stearns Batchelder, aged 68 yrs., 10 mos., 
23 dys. 


D.D.§ | 


Herbert Macy, J. H. Grant, J. W. Cooper, | 
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SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


| A SIMPLE, HARMLESS REMEDY. 


Wet It Cures the Worst Cases of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion. 


| Dr. Jennison, who has made a life study 
| of stomach troubles, says: All forms of 
indigestion really amount to the same 
thing, that is, failure to completely digest 
the food eaten; no matter whether the 
trouble is acid dyspepsia or sour stomach, 
belching of wind, nervous Dyspepsia or 
loss of flesh and appetite ; a person will 
not have any of them if the stomach can 
be induced by any natural, harmless way 
to thoroughly digest what is eaten, and 
this can be done by a simple remedy 
which I have tested in hundreds of aggra- 
vated cases with complete suecess. The 
remedy is a combination of fruit and 
vegetable essences, pure aseptic pepsin 
and golden seal put up in the form of 
pleasant tasting tablets and sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. One or two of these 
tablets should be taken after meals and 
allowed to dissolve in the’ mouth, and 
mingling with the food in the stomach 
digests it completely before it has time to 
ferment, decay and sour, 

On actual experiment one ee of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
three thousand grains of meat, eggs and 
similar wholesome foods. 

It is safe to say if this wholesome 
remedy was better known, by _ people 
generally, it would be a national blessing, 
as we are a nation of dyspeptics and nine- 
tenths of all diseases owe their origin to 
imperfect digestion and nutrition. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
secret patent medicine, but a fifty cent 
package will do more real good for a weak 
stomach than fifty dollars worth of patent 
| medicines and a person has the satis- 
faction of knowing just what he is putting 
into his stomach, which he does not know 
when widely advertised patent medicines 
are used. d 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages 50 cts. 

A little book on cause and cure of 
stomach troubles mailed free by address- 
ing The Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


ITCHING 
—__ SKIN 
DISEASES 


Instant Reef for torturing, disfiguring, Itching, burn 
Ing. and scaly skin and scalp diseases with loss of hair, in 
@ Warm bath with Cvricura Soap, asinglé application 
| of CuTIouRA (ointment), and a full cose of CurtouRa 
| RESOLYEN f, greatest ef blood purifiers and humorcures 


Gticura 


Te sold throughout the world. Porter D. axp C. Corr.. Sole 
Props., Boston. agm “ How to Cure Itching Skin Diseases,” free. 


RED ROUGH HANDS "\s"coiever ote 


TRACE mAKK REGISTERED, 


ES row 


<broad is remarkgp envincing 
C AmeWca or Europe 
PAMPHYET PLE FREE. 


Write to FarwMl & Bi Aiown. N. ¥.U 6a, 

/ IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
| CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
| GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
-VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
| MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
|MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Jottings From Amherst 


The new year at Amherst witnesses a de- 
cided gain in the equipment for religious 
work, in the appointment of Henry Preserved 
Smith, D. D., ’69, as professor of Biblical his- 
tory and interpretation and associate pastor 
of the College Church, and in the engagement 
of Hubert L. Clark, ’92, as secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s appointment was made with 
the understanding that he is not to assume 
the burden of the regular occupancy of the 
college pulpit in addition to his teaching 
work. His predecessors have found this 
double service too great a task. The trustees 
have provided for a continuance of the pres- 
ent arrangement, by which the preaching for 
about one-half the time is by prominent cler- 
gymen of different denominations, and for the 
other half by the college professors, with 
whom Dr. Smith will take his tuyn. He has 
already preached on one Sunday, giving gen- 
eral satisfaction by the force and fervor of 
his sermon, delivered without notes but bear- 
ing thé marks of his profound scholarship. 
His teaching work is not to begin until the 
winter term, when he will remove here from 
Lakewood. His son isa member of the Fresh- 
man Class, taking his place already with the 
Christian workers. 

Mr. Hubert L. Clark assumes the secretary- 
ship of the Y. M. C. A., and will also assist 
Prof. John M. Tyler in the biological depart- 
ment, in which study he has done advanced 
work at Johns Hopkins. He is a son of the 
late Pres. W. S. Clark of the Agricultural 
College, who was first a highly honored pro- 
fessor in Amherst, as well as a gallant colonel 
during the war. The Y. M. C. A. work as 
now organized demands leadership, and in 
Mr. Clark the association seems to have se- 
cured the right man. With its pleasant quar- 
ters in Williston Hall and a competent director 
of its work, the Y. M. C. A. is fitted to be of 
greater service than ever to the religious life 
of the college. 

At the recent communion service two Fresh- 
men joined the College Church on confession 
of faith as the first fruits of the year, and 
there seems to be promise of increased reli- 
gious interest. 

The autumn has been full of athletic enthu- 
siasm, leading up to the Williams-Amherst 
football game, Noy. 6. No one on the ground 


can fail to feel that there is much that is | 


wholesomely stimulating in this athletic zeal. 


The best side of it was finely presented in a | 


lecture delivered in College Hall recently by 
Rev. A. J. Benedict, ’72, a member of the fa- 


mous crew who that year won the great inter- | 
collegiate race for Amherst in a time not | 
equaled before or since by a six-oared boat. 


After twenty-five years of successful work in 


the ministry, Mr. Benedict says college athlet- | 


ies are worth while, and in his lecture gives 
strong evidence of the truth of his saying, 


while not blinking at the various evils that | 


must be guarded against in connection with 
them. 
- Alumni returning to Amherst the coming 


year will find a great change and an immense | 


improvément in the coilege grounds. Under 
the skillful direction of Mr. Fred. Law Olm- 
sted the Jarge tract recently added to the cam- 
pus from the old Boltwood estate is being 
graded and laid ou; as a continuation of the 
beautiful grounds which crown the hill. 
result will be a surprising addition to the fine 
effect of the dear old college hill. 

Amherst people rejoice in the new honor 
the college receives in the election of her 
alumnus and trustee, Dr. C. M. Lamson, as 
president, and her trustee, D. Willis James, 
as vice-president of the American Board ; also 
in the further singular fact that, of the new 
corporate members, four are members of one 
class in Amherst, that of 1882. Ws) TooR. 


Two things strike me in that wonderful ser- | 
mon of Paul at Athens. 


The | 


His considerate tact | |STITUTES FOR ... . 
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in recognizing all the good he found 
Athens, and how he laid the ax to the root of 
the tree of Attic pride.—John Duncan. - 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


A picture, The Holy Family, has been given to the | 
Juniors of First | 


Brockton (Mass.) hospital by the 
Church. 


The C. E. badge is worn by the teacher and all | 


the scholars in an Illinois public school, and all are 
members of the same society. 


The temperance committee of Hinsdale, 
pays the cost of having a temperance paper sent 
regularly to more than 100 families. 


More than 400 members of the local union of 
Fitchburg, Mass., have united with the church dur- 
ing the last year, and the gifts of the societies have 
amounted to over $4,000. 


The Minnesota State Convention held its annual 
meeting in Owatonna, Oct. 28-31. The Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Endeavorers were cordially 
assisted in entertaining the 600 delegates by the 
Young People’s Societies of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches. The denominational rally held in the 


Congregational church considered Loyalty to the | 


Church and The Quiet Hour. On the latter subject 
Dr. F. E. Clark brought a message which is certain 
to cause a rising tide in the devotional life in C. E. 
circles. 


A banner awarded at the Wisconsin convention 
to the Junior Society doing the best work was given 
to that at Fond du Lac, while another presented to 


the society giving the most in proportion to its | 
membership went to the Grand Avenue Society of | 


Milwaukee. To missions and the home churches 
the Juniors of the State have given more than a 
dollar apiece on an average. 
evangelistic superintendent showed that 20 socie- 
ties have helped in home work and 23 in outside 
work. At the summer Bible school there was an 
attendance of 40, and as a result 11 training classes 
have been formed. More than half the societies 


have missionary committees, and 48 are supporting 
a missionary either wholly or in part. 


wash-board can’t last. It is 


in | 


Mass., | 


The report of the | 


769 


Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ?- 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


N EVERY refined cir- 
| cle there are many 
gift occasions to be 
remembered. With the 


Singer 


Sewing Machine 


a great variety of dainty 
articles may be made 
for home use—from a 
simple apron to the em- 
broidered doiley. 

A full set of attach- | 
ments for ruffling, hem- 
ming, embroidering, etc., goes with 
each machine, and we also give free 
instruction in all kinds of fancy sewing. 


The fame of the Singer name 
has led to imitations of obsolete 
Singer machines.— This trade- 
mark guarantees perfect mech- 
anism. Our offices ave in every 
| city. 

THE SINGER 
MANF'G COMPANY. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.”’ 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Mor eland! Bi Roxbury. 


Here is 
a picture 


that women will wonder at, one 
of these days. They won't 
understand what the woman is 


doing.. Even now it looks 
queer to the users of Pearline 
to see a woman doubling 


herself up over a wash-tub, 
This old-fashioned, back-break- 
ing way of washing clothes by 
rubbing them to pieces over a 
n't eb The way that is 


surely taking its place—the easiest, quickest, most economical 


way—is W ashing with Pearline. 


entirely needless—nothing bu 


“SSSSSS 


No. soap with it—that's 


t Pearline. 


Me, 


SOLAS LD LAA 


aa 


Iter 
Book 


one.’ 


pensi 


FOR 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, 


relief in Asthma. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., 


Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. 


ms from physicians’ statements in our Descriptive 
let. Send for it. 


“Have found it of such great value in Whooping 
Cough, Croup and other spasmodiccoughs, that Ihave 
instructed every family unde, my direction to secure 


“It is of great value in Diphtheria.” “It gives 
The apparatus is simple and inex- | 
ve.’’ Sold by all druggists. 

New York. 


_ Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. Ss. "Agents. 


“THE BEST IS, AYE, THE 
CHEAPES?D.”? AVOLD IM- 
-ITATIONS OF AND SUB- 


APOLIO 


770 
Vanishing Cities Built By Gold 


The rush to the Klondike region awakens 
creat interest all over the world. The barren 
wilderness amid northern snows is quickly 
changing into busy towns and cities. It is 
said that building lots at Dawson City have in- 
creased in value a thousand fold within the 
present year. All this growth, however, is 
probably but temporary. When the gold 
mines are exhausted, or when they are worked 
by machinery requiring comparatively few 
men, nothing will remain to invite the multi- 
tude. The busy life which has changed the 
wilderness will vanish, leaving desolation in 
its place. We have seen some of these de- 
serted cities in the far West. Nothing can be 
imagined more forlorn. Virginia City, Nev., 
once claiming a population of 50,000, in a short 
time dwindled to a few hundreds. In the 
Chautauquan Mr. Sam Davis gives this vivid 
description of the rise and fall of Treasure 
Hill, Nevada: 


Thirty years ago the place was in the 
heyday of its prosperity; now it lies in 
the moldy winding-sheet that the seasons 
have woven about it since the breath of 
its inhabitance has departed. In its flush 
days no town in the West could boast of 
so much wealth per capita. A hundred 
tunnels ran into the hill, and gold poured 
out of every one. The claim owners were 
accumulating money a great deal faster 
than they could possibly spend it, even in 
those days of reckless extravagance, the 
memory of which seems imperishable. 

Nothing could ever convince these. peo- 
ple that their mineral bonanza might fail, 
and so the revel of extravagance went on, 
with the throb of lascivious music and 
flow of forbidden wine, until, like a flash 
from a clear sky, came the first intima- 
tion of the end. The words “pinched 
out’? were to the inhabitants of the fated 
city what the writing on the wall was to the 
feasters with Belshazzar. The’ workings 
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were abandoned, the exodus began, and 
in a few months the Hill was a deserted 
village. 

A few years ago, while on a political 
canvass With General Kittrell, an attorney 
whose eloquence had often roused the 
echoes in the old courthouse of the Hill 
in the years gone by, we reached the des- 
olate place just at sundown. As we 
approached the scene, which no doubt 
brought to his mind a flood of varied rec- 
ollection, he expressed a desire to make a 
detour, but the mountainous contour of 
the country prevented this, and we drove 
straight ahead.“J shall never forget the 
look, first of surprise and then of serious- 
ness, that came over his face as he drew 
up the horses a few hundred yards from 
the outskirts and contemplated the 
crumbling walls of the weatherbeaten 
buildings, which seemed huddled together 
in the north wind like animals seeking 
warmth. 

To the left was the famous hill from 
which so much wealth had been ex- 
tracted, and at its foot a graveyard. A 
few marble tombstones stood out white 
and cold in the paling rays of the setting 
sun, but most of the graves were marked 
merely with wooden headboards which 
had been gnawed with the sharp tooth of 
the sandstorm, while many showed noth- 
ing but little knolls of earth which the 
elements had not quite leveled. A gray 
coyote gliding in and out among the 
mounds paused in his retreat to face us 
with his defiant bark. The arrangements 
of the tunnel and excavations which had 
poured so much wealth upon the world 
gave the mountain a pronounced facial 
aspect, and it was silhouetted against the 
opal sky like the desert Sphinx. 

As we drove through the main street 
we saw through the windows of the prin- 
cipal hotel a bar and billiard-room. The 
balls and cues were lying upon the tables, 
and indicated that upon one the last game 
played was pin-pool- and upon the other 
French carom. Empty glasses and bot- 


tles stood upon the bar, as they had been 
left nearly a anaer of a century before 
by the last of the convivial inhabitants, 
or else some waggish barkeeper had ar- 
ranged them there to keep green in the 
mind of the passing traveler the bibulous 
memories of other days. 

Even the horses cast uneasy glances at 
the empty, creaking buildings, and seemed 
anxious to move on, while every spasm of 
the wind caused a shiver to pass through 
the shacks as the town took on an undu- 
lating motion, something akin to the 
movement of.a field of grain when touched 
by the breath of a summer’s breeze. 

Threading our way through a litter of 
prostrate signs, telegraph poles and the 
débris of municipal decay, we pulled out 
of Treasure Hill just as the night was 
coming on. As we passed the graveyard, 
which was growing more ghastly in the 
twilight, my companion remarked that 
most of its occupants had died violent 
deaths, and he recalled two of them—who 
were among his best paying clients until 
hung for one homicide too many—as men 
who never knew what peace was until 
they were laid to rest alongside their vic- 
tims. a 

Of those who had amassed wealth in 
the days of the Hill’s teeming prosperity, 
not one in a hundred could he reeall who 
had saved a dollar. Most of them had 
been ruined by the rapid pace set by pros- 
perity, and contracted habits of living 
that had carried them to untimely graves. 
The lives of most of them seemed to have 
gone out, as it were, with the demise of 
the town, and the original discoverer, 
long since dead, was not even accorded a 
place in the cemetery. ! ‘ 


throat trouble is “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They possess real merit. 


Ponb’s Exrracr Co., N. ¥.- Book mailed free. 


You cannot trust every dealer to give you the genu- 
ine. 
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GAZE’S TOURS | 


(ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY) 


avely © HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


113 Broadway, New York. 


201 Washington Street, Boston. 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 


220 South Clark Street, Chicago. ,» 


BON VOYAGE! 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you can obtain for the asking 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette 


Yand descriptive printed matter with Ga 
valuable information about travel in — 
West Indies, | 

Morocco, — 


) PALESTINE, GREECE, | |f 
A ano MEDITERRANEAN. 


aS Select parties are now being organized 
\s for foreign travel, and as only the best 
{steamship lines are patronized, the whole 
arrangements are very complete and sat- 
If you travel you want to know all about | 


Single Rooms 
Double Rooms . 


en sutte, from 


THE COLONIAL DINING ROOM 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms with bath attached, singly or 


A recent departure is the Table d’Hote 
nie Dinner served from 6 P. M. to 8 P.M. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL | 
tia Broadway and 11th Street 


(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH) 


NEW YORK 


RATES 
$1.00 to $3.00 per day 
2.00 to 5.00 per day. 


w 


3.50 upwards ws 
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SEASON OF 1898 


A Tour Through 


BIBLE LANDS 


: Re, EGYPT, PALESTINE, and SYRIA, with 
Bees De visits to TURKEY, GREECE, and ITALY, 


under the auspices of 


Raymond &— 
(Re eee Whitcomb 


A comprehensive tour of 1{7 DAYS has been arranged, allowing a month in Egypt, a month in 
Palestine and Syria, and visits to Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantinople, Greece, etc., rather than the usual brief 
trip which would touch at some of the points of interest and leave others unseen, believing that the intelli 
gent traveler would prefer to devote the added time and cost, and thus secure the vastly increased opportu- 


nities for observation and study. 


EGYPT 


Leaving NEW YORK by the North 
German Lloyd Steamship “ WERRA,” 
Saturday, January 15, via the popular 
southern route, so pleasant on account 
of the chances of fine weather during 
the winter months, entering the Straits 
of Gibraltar after two days on the 
Mediterranean, the steamer lands at 
Naples. After a day in this pictur- 
esque city the party goes southward 
via rail and steamship to Egypt, 
where ample time will be allowed for 
visiting 


CAIRO and neighborhood 
THE PYRAMIDS 


THE NILE 


Benithasan, Lycopolis, Abydos, Den- 
derah, Ancient Thebes, Karnak, Lux- 


or, Esneh, Edfu, etc. The Abe 
e 


up the Nile as far as Assuan, at t 
foot of the First Cataract (538 miles 
from Cairo), and back will occupy 
neatly three weeks. 


Members of the party who desire t 


Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, Rhine, Holland, | 
Belgium, Paris, and London. {24 days. | 


- No. 3. Sailing, May 31, visiting London, Rural 
England, Norway, North Cape, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Berlin, Rhine, Paris. 79 days. 


| Other Tours 


Califorrfia, Mexico, Alaska, Florida, © 


The Hawatian Islands, West Indies, 
Japan and China, Around the World. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


296 Washington St., Boston 
31 East 14th St., New York 
95 Adams St., Chicago 


o extend their trav 
of Central Europe, can join a party at Naples for an entertaining round through the spring and early summer, 


- Southern Central and Northern Europe 
No. 2. Sailing, April 16, including Italy, Austria, | No. 4. Sailing, May 31, same as No. 3, through to 


HOLY LAND 


Leaving Port Said, the party proceed 
up the eastern Mediterranean coast to 
Jaffa. The journey through Syria, 
which includes ancient Palestine, will 
be under most favorable auspices. 
Railways and new carriage roads 
have reduced the duration of some 
of the journeys, and the necessity of 
horseback riding, to a minimum. The 
old methods in some places must be 
used to make a complete tour, but our 
facilities are extensive and unequaled, 
insuting maximum comfort. 


JERU SALEM and environs 
BETHLEHEM 


HEBRON, JERICHO 
and the DEAD SEA 


Thence northward through Samaria 
and Nazareth, and Galilee to Damas- 
cus, Baalbec, Beyroot, etc. From there 
to Smyrna, Ancient Ephesus, Con- 
stantinople (a week’s stay), Athens, 
Patras, Corfu, and back to Italy. 


ugh Italy, Switzerland, and other sections 


Stockholm, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Northern Italy, Switzerland, Paris. 142 days. 


No. 5. Sailing, July 2, visiting Paris, Northern 
Switzerland, Rhine, YW 
85 days. 


olland, Belgiom, 
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$s cators, Travelers, Story- 
CA. ; 
—— Writers, and Men of Letters 
ee . ‘ ; 
<3 will give their best efforts 
Qa fo) 
@aA : 
3 to charm, instruct and help 
eA. 
a] SS the readers of The Com- Cy 

Ky COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
oa Richt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. panion during 1898. ots Gene Ce 
ao : 
@A| Each weekly issue of The Companion contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume 
oF of 175 pages. Few books have the variety, interest and value that characterize this popular paper. 
en. 
QA 
$3 ; 
ile 1é€ Youtr é 
S Fully Illustrated. $1.75 a Year. 
SS | Established 1827. | , For all the Family. 
een. 
GA. 
SA. 
= 
e “EVERY WEEK A NEW COMPANION.’ 
ea That The Companion has endeavored to increase its value and interest will be apparent from the 
@a| following partial list of Contributors engaged for its next volume: 
SA. 
re Statesmen. Men of Science. 
en. Right Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE ,- — Prof. NATHANIEL S. SHALER Our 
= Hon. THOMAS B, REED Proi, RODOLFO LANCIANI 
Se. = * ” be ¥ 
$2| THE DUKE OF ARGYLL Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE Story-Teilers. 
er. Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR Prof. M. G. PUPIN Prof. BLISS PERRY 
bes! THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN JOHN BURROUGHS CLEVELAND MOFFETT 
Be. Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE PERCIVAL LOWELL HAMLIN GARLAND 
ax THE MARQUIS OF LORNE Dr. WILLIAM PARK Mrs. ELIA W. PEATTIE 
a Hon. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. Lieut. H. D. WISE, U.S. A. HAYDEN CARRUTH 

a ‘ 4 MARY CATHERINE LEE 
$= Other Eminent Contributors. Prof. HENRY A. BEERS 
$*|_ RUDYARD KIPLING F, R. STOCKTON = Mrs. BURTON HARRISON ‘ak ot Riles 
a W. D. HOWELLS I, ZANGWILL MARY E. WILKINS aaa ie RICHARDS 
se OCTAVE THANET MAX 0’RELL LILLIAN NORDICA EY A NGL ASSON BRODHEAD 
SA. . : 
eas Men of Action. Journalists. carey ecerie 
@a| Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN ARTHUR HOUGHTON HOMER GREENE 
$=] Licut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S. N JACOB A. RUS CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
ber Ger. “A. -W. GREELY, U.S.A. ALVAN F, SANBORN CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
en. Rear-Admiral PIERCE CROSBY, U.S.N. POULTNEY BIGELOW C. A. STEPHENS 
=| Rear-Admiral A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. Col. HENRY WATTERSON EMMA A. OPPER 
QA. : ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 
aa if i ANNA FULLER 
3.)  Twelve-Color Calendar Free to New Subscribers. J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
oa This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in WALTER LEON SAWYER 
en Art Stores for less than $1.00. It consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction CLINTON ROSS 
@. 4 of charming group pictures from original paintings. Its size is 10x 24 inches. CY WARMAN 
$s NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will_cut_out, this slip and send it at once, with EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
ean, name and address, and 81.75, will rece VIOLA ROSEBORO’ 
> 45 FRED h— The ;lompaniog oer week from the ewe subscription is received WINTHROP PACKARD 
ea ae - Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. Fade HARBOUR 
fas ge ate peels of Conanith eager eek og tion superior tony | ‘MARGUERITE TRACY 
SF anki 5 teeter nee ale te to haere: 1 GALLS Sree 
@n. " e . ’ 2 ad 
en. ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
5 Hy Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies -f the Paper Free. AVERN PARDOE 
Sa Pies: YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. EDWARD WILLIAM 73 
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J.B. Lippincott Company’s Holiday Publications 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, with a chapter on Miniature Painting by Emily Ha thre Taylor.. With frontispiece in 
color and over ninety finely executed reproductions of the best examples of Colonial, Revolutionary, and Modern 
Miniature Painters. Ornamental buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; three-quarters levant, $6.00. 


Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has produced a volume on Miniatures, their painters, and the distinguished old families who possessed them, which 

will fascinate readers who have hitherto dealt only with the more homely ‘side of the Colonial and Revolutionary eras. The volume is full of effective 

reproductions of miniature likenesses of the past generations, and it is rendered of present value to the many now engaged in this exquisite art by a chapter 
on the technique of miniature painting by Emily D. Taylor, whose lovely work has recently been crowned by appearance in the Paris Salon. 


Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times. 
By Sydney George Fisher. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail sketches in each volume. 
Two Volumes. Satine, in a box, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


With Feet to the Earth. 


By Charles M. Skinner, author of ‘Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” ete. Buckram, ornamental, gilt top, deckle 


edges, $1.25. 
Abbott’s Fireside and Forest Library. 
Travels in a Tree Top. - The Freedom of the Fields. 


With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens, and three photogravures in each volume. Two volumes in a box. Buckram 
extra, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately or in sets. 


Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. 
By Mrs. Ernest Hart. Illustrated with upward of eighty reproductions of photographs and sketches, including eet! full- 
page pictures, about twelve photogravures and two maps. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckle i t top, 
$7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


Life of Wagner. 
By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. [Illustrated with many photogravures, portraits, scenes from the operas, ete. Royal 
octavo. Handsomely bound, $7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


Stories of Famous Songs. 
By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. Crown octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half levant, $4.50. 


The Epic of Sounds. 


An Elementary Interpretation of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. By Freda Winworth. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 


Edited by Thomas Moore. A New Edition, with twenty-four illustrations. Four volumes in a box. 12mo. Cloth, $6.00. 


Curiosities of Popular Customs, 
And of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances, and*Miscéllaneous Antiquities. By William S. Walsh. Illustrated. Uniform with 
“ Handy Book of Literary Curiosities.” Half*morocco, $3.50. Vol. 16 in Reader’s Reference Library. 


Chambers’s Concise Biographical Dictionary. 
Uniform with Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. 15 in Reader’s Reference Library. 


A Humorous History of Greece. 
Being a Comic History of Greece from the Earliest Times te the Death of Alexander. By Charles M. Snyder. With 
illustrations by F. McKernan, John Sloan, and W. M. Goodes. Crown octavo. Cloth, $2.00. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. NEW_JUVENILES. 


| 
| 
The General’s Double. | Three Pretty Maids. 
By Captain Charles King, U. S. A., author of ‘‘ Captain Blake,” | By Amy E. Blanchard, with “Iteateaelaie by Alice Barber 
) 
i 


7 


etc. With illustrations by J. Steeple Davis. 12mo, cloth, Stephens. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
$1.25. 
The Hermit of Nottingham. The Flame Flower and Other Stories. 


A Novel, By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of ‘A Colonial | Written and illustrated by Jas. F. Sullivan, with 90 illustra- 
Wooing,” etc. 12mo, buckram, ornamental, $1.25. - tions. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


King Washington M 
: . | Meg Langholme. 
A Romance of the Hudson. By Adelaide Skeel and William a i 
H. Brearley. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. By Trs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Chalmette. ) The Lost Gold of the Montezumas. 

By Clinton Ross, author of ‘The Scarlet Coat,’ ‘“Zuleka,” | By W. O. Stoddard. <A story of the Alamo. With illustra- 
etc. 12mo, cloth extra, deckle edges, with frontispiece, id by Charles H. Stephens. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. : ) 50 

The Pride of the Mercers. | - Rover’s Quest. 

By T. C. DeLeon, author of ‘Creole and Puritan,” ete. 12mo, By Hugh St. Leger, with 6 illustrations. Illustrated. 12mo, 

cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. cloth, $1.25. 


Upon receipt of card mentioning this Journal we will take ste 4 in peithag you our Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 71: 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. christmas temiemenesiss Religious Notices 


—— er features not found in others. i 
. REV. w. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 
Send 15 cts. for samples of our three latest. CANTATA 

THE KING IMMANUEL. A new service of | (BIRISTMAS FALRIES by Rosche, melodies Assoviation will be gla ad to assist Com tional pastors 
Scripture and Song. By Rey. Rospert Lowry. bright, pleasing and easy with very interesting plot. information 4 dar 38 fh tr ¥ t Alba NY. fe noes : 
5 cents; 84 per 100 copics Price %0¢ Catalogue of Christmas music FREE. GEO, Rev ra mn a re: Be him a’ x yy Rev, Ww ere! : 
; F. ROSCHE & CO., Chicago, #0 Madison st. | Rev. G- W. Nims, Walton, M. vei WD. Marek. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28. —Seven beauti- New York, 44 E. vd st. Name this paper. | atertown, -; or, Rey iy bany, 
ful Carols. 4 cents; 3 per 100 Copies. : Pag ron haga ae . theme ier tt ce Bd 

or neorpora! 1833. 
RECITATIONS for CHRISTMAS TIME No.8 : improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 


Twenty-nine admirable selections for this celebration. tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
4 By homes and boarding houses in leaking seaports at home 
es, ' ORI EN j AL D A YS MSallor's Magastna, Sémaate Dried and 


We recommend the Christmas Cantata. pty the Sailor's Magaz 
WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. By Dr. W.H, LUCIA A. PALMER. | hive bo lier > 


DoANK, one of the best published. 30 cents. A delightful Christmas Book. Choice tlustrations; Co neributions to ‘eS its w are pazenes, ant 
| rich Oriental binding in Nile or Apple Green; gold and ) Pencnen myer Sond oT ak oe f requasmen. ae to 
THE BICLOW & MAIN co. red stamping, gilt top. Boxed, #2: 00. Send for de- ; e main office of the society 
2 Le | scriptive circular. James W. Ev President. 
Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, Rev. W. C. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BAKER «& TAYLOR, New York. ' W. 0. STURGES, freapurer. 
+ a , 
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Eleventh ; a 
Annual Issue. ne Baer. THE CENTURY C0). Publishers | 
Handbook for 1898 A New Book by = 


James Whitcomb Riley 


“RUBAIYAT OF 
DOC SIFERS.” 


With fifty illustrations by Relyea. 
R. RILEY’S hold upon the hearts of the public will be 
‘'4 strengthened by the appearance of this volume — the story 
in verse of a quaint and lovable Hoosier doctor. It is the 
longest poem Mr. Riley has written, and is marked by his best 
characteristics. Mr. Relyea was sent to Indiana to make the 
drawings. In attractive cloth binding, $1.50. 
THE STORY OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 
By Anna L, Bicknell, author of “ Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Empire.” 
AN extremely vivid portraiture of the unhappy queen, accurate in statement, entertaining, and 
drawn from new sources. Richly illustrated with insets. Cloth, $8.00. 
FORTY-SIX YEARS IN THE ARMY. 
By General John I. Schofield. 
THE memoirs of the general lately in command of the army of the United States, from his West 
Point days (he entered the Academy in 1849) to his recent retirement. Containing valuable and 
Quarto, 


68 Pages. 


NOW READY. 


interesting chapters of secret history, as well as General Schofield’s war experiences, etc. 
525 pages, with maps and illustrations, $3.00. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
: By James Bryce. 
Author of “ The American Commonwealth,” “ The Holy Roman Empire,” ete. 
FRE most complete history that has yet appeared of the past and present political conditions of 


The Handbook for 1898 incorporates all 
the best features of the ten previous an- 
nual editions and adds several new and 
valuable pages. 

So satisfactory has proved the plan of 
subdividing the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has been followed 
again. ; 

The daily Bible readings are prepared 
on an entirely new and original plan. 


Contents of 1898 Handbook 
in Part... 


New Congregational House. (Picture.) 

Daily Bible Readings. $ 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub- 
divisions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

1897 in Retrospect. 

Passion=-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 

-Y.P.S.C.E. Junior Topics. _.- | 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S. and Y. P. S.C. E. Statistics. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1897. 

Creed of 1883. _ 

A Popular Catechism of Congregational- 
ism. : 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


t@ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _2> 


Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 
25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents’ per year; 4 cents per 
copy. : 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, lass. 


South Africa. Of the twenty-four chapters four appeared in THE CENTURY, and the others are 


new and thoroughly up to date. 


Here are described the natives, the politics, society, resources, and 


characteristics of a great country. With colored maps, 500 pages, cloth, $3.50. 


JAVA, 
The Garden of the East. 

In this book Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, 
author of “‘ Jinrikisha Days,” gives a graphic and 
extremely attractive picture of Dutch society 
and native lifein Java. 12mo, 340 pages, richly 
illustrated, $1.50. 


SONGS OF LIBERTY 
and Other Poems. 

By RopeRT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. Uniform 
with ‘“‘ The Winter Hour, and Other Poems.”’ The 
volume includes paraphrases from the Servian, 
with a prefatory note by Nikola Tesla. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL ISSUES. 
“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” - 


A-Story of the Grand Banks. 


“Full of life, freshness, and strength from beginning to end.” 
‘* Kipling’s first American novel and certainly one of his marked successes.” 
$1.50. 


TWENTIETH thousand. 

York Times.) 

(Buffalo Commercial.) Lllustrated by Taber. 
An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 

A graphic account of phases of life in Japan as 
seen by the well-known American artist, John 
La Farge, with his own illustrations, $4.00. 

The Scholar and the State. 

By BrisHor PorreR of New York. His public 

utterances, mainly on civic questions. $2.00. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
(New 


The Days of Jeanne D’Arc. 

By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. An 
historical romance, repreducing the spirit of the 
age with great fidelity. $1.50. 

American Contributions to Civilization. 

By PRESIDENT ELIoT of Harvard. Essays and 
addresses devoted to sociological topies. $2.00. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the Revolution. 
HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER. 


OURTH printing, twenty-fifth thousand. One of the season’s great successes. 
before we see a better novel of the last century in America.” 


Howard Pyle. Two volumes, $2.00. 


The Thumb=-Nail Series. 

Small books in dainty leather bindings. New 
edition of Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol”? and a 
new translation of Cicero’s essay on Friendship. 
$1.00 each. 

Up the [latterhorn in a Boat. 

An extravaganza, by MARION MANYILER 

Pork. With illustrations, $1.25. 
Sonny. 

Mrs. RuTH MCENERY STUART’S popular story 

of an Arkansas boy. $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 


“Tt will be long 
(The Critic.) Illustrated by 
Joseph Jefferson’s Autobiography. 
New addition, with an additional chapter. A 
classic of the stage. 500 pages, richly illustra- 
ted, $4.00. 


Prisoners of Conscience. 
AMELIA E, BARR’s new and powerful story of 
the Shetland Islands. $1.50. 


Without Prejudice. 


A new book by I. ZANGWILL. Brief striking 
essays on current events. $1.50. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Century Book of the American Revolution. 


Tssued under the auspices of the Empire State Society Sons of the American Revolution. 


Y ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 
young people to Revolutionary battlefields. 
tion. $1.50. 
(Kansas City Star.) 
Joan of Arc. 

By BourEt DE MONVEL. The young folks’ 
art book of the year. Superb illustrations by 
the great French artist, in color, with text. 
Folio, $3.00. 


Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 
Superbly illustrated —a panorama of the Revolu- 
“ For the cultivation of youthful patriots surely no better book was ever devised.” 


The story of the trip of a party of 


Fighting a Fire. 


By CHARLES T. Hiutu. Llustrated by the au- 
thor. A complete book on the subject of fire- 
men, fire patrols, fire alarms, ete. $1.50. 


MASTER SKYLARK. 


A Story of Shakspere’s Time, by John Bennett. 

“4 PURE sweet tale that will delight young people.” 
more artistic, or more poetical has been done in the 
With illustrations by Reginald Birch. 


Evening Post.) 
Miss Nina Barrow. 
By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLorR. A story 
of character-building for girls ; helpful, stimu- 
lating and interesting. $1.50. 


A New Baby World. 
Edited by MARY MAPES DoDGE._ Full of the 
best things from St. NicHoLAs. For the very 
little ones. Hundreds of pictures. $1.50. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THE CENTURY CO. - - 


‘Nothing finer, 


(Springfield Republican.) 
f (Chicago 


iistory of American letters.” 
$1.50. 
The Last Three Soldiers. 
By WILLIAM H. SHELTON. A Robinson Crusoe 
story of the Civil War. Illustrated by Clinedinst. 
$1.50. 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 
A thousand pages and nearly a thousand pic- 
tures. With serial stories long and short, poems, 
etc. $4.00. 


A copy of our beautifully illustrated 32-page 
catalogue sent to any address on request. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


776 
Rev. Dr. Miller’s Books. 


Personal Friendships of Jesus. 
New volume this season. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
white back, gilt top, $1.00. (Fourth Thousand.) 


Things to Live For. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gold, $1.25; leyant morocco, 
0. (Fifth Thousand.) 


flexible, $2.5 

The Story of a Busy Life. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00. (Third Thousand.) 


The Hidden Life. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $.75; 
$.75. (Fifth Thousand.) 


> 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 


Selections from his writings for every day in the 
year, and appropriate Scripture texts and poeti- 
cal quotations. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
white binding, gilt top, $1.25; hand painted, gilt 
edge, $1.25; levant morocco, flexible, gilt edge, 
$2.50. (Seventh Thousand.) 


The Building of Character. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gold, 31.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, $2.50. (Ninth Thousand.) 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 


Selections from his writings. W ith _portrait. 
18mo, cloth, ornamental binding, $.75; white 
back and fane y paper sides, $.75; hand painted, 
gilt edges, $1.00. (Sixteenth Thousand.) 


Making the Most of Life. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gold, $1.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, $2.50. (Seventeenth Thousand.) 


Silent Times. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, $1.00; 
white and gold, $1.25; levant morocco, flexible, 
$2.50. (Fourteenth Thousand.) 


The Every Day of Life. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and_ gold, $1.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, $2.50. (Twelfth Thousand.) 


BOOKLETS. 


Ornamental white binding, per vol., 35 cents. 


By the Still Waters. 


A Meditation on the 23d Psalm. 
son. (Fifth Thousand.) 


Girls: Faults and Ideals. 


(Twenty-First Thousand.) 


Young Men: Faults and Ideals. 


(Fifteenth Thousand.) 


Secrets of Happy Home Life. 


(Thirteenth Thousand.) 


The Blessing of Cheerfulness. 


(Fourteenth Thousand.) 
A Gentle Heart. 


(Ninth Thousand.) 
For Sale by Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston. 


white back, gilt top, 


New this sea- 


How...... 
Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


a True Romance of Patriotic 
Heroism, Christian Devotion 
and Final Martyrdom, with 
sketches of 

Life on the Plains and 

Mountains in Pioneer Days 

by 
OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. 


Richly illustrated with Original Drawings by 


the Best Artists. Octavo, Vellum Cloth, 
Stamped in Gold, Gilt the 2 Price, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent direct 


by the publishers, 
STAR PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS # cre: 


sHURGH BELLS ¢ f= ec5 


Send for Price and 
MeSHANE BELL Breas Oka tour, MD. 
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Select Notes. 


On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1898. 
By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., and M. A. PELOUBET. 


The great and constantly increasing popularity of the ‘Select Notes” 
proves conclusively that they completely present, in an attractive and 
convincing form, the salient and teachable points of the passage studied. 

The “ Select Notes ” are used by the leading teachers the world around, 
and their universal commendation of them, after over a quarter century’s 
use, should convince every teacher that they can do better and more help- 
ful work for their class by using ‘Select Notes” in their study of the 
lessons. Cloth, price, $1.25. 


Graded Quarterlies (Wetoubet Series.) 


Have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school periodi- 
cals, because they easily outrank all other Quarterlies. We make them 
for the best, put only the best of everything into them, adopt every best 
idea, and they lead the world because they are the best. Our corps of 
editors, comprising Dr. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and Miss Lucy Wheelock, stand at the head of Sun- 
day-school writers, and their names guarantee their work. If your school 
does not use these helps, would it not be a good plan to look at them? 
Sample copies sent free of charge on application. 


The Nome Department. 


This branch of the Sunday school has grown far beyond the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine supporters, and now demands literature espe- 
cially adapted to its needs. A yeareago we brought out the first Home 
Department Quarterly, and it sprang at once into favor. We have im- 
proved this Quarterly, and heartily commend it to your attention. Our 
Home Department Requisites are prepared by Rev. E. P. St. John, one 
of the pioneers in this especial work, and are unequaled. 

Sample Quarterly and set of requisites mailed for 5 cts. 


New Books. 


We take great pride in the books we are publishing for young people, 
and spare no pains to make them of the highest possible merit in every 
respect. They are written by the best authors, illustrated by the most 
talented artists, and will be found to be of marked benefit in establishing 
those principles that promote the highest types of €hristian manhood 
and womanhood. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue (sent free) will, we are sure, prove of interest 
to you. 


Sunday-School Pictures. 


We have prepared a series of sixteen pictures for each quarter of 
1898. They are reproductions of paintings of famous artists, and views 
from nature. These will be found of the greatest assistance in teaching 
the lesson, and valuable as furnishing reproductions of the most noted 
pictures in the world. 


Printed on separate cards (7 x 9) in beautiful monotone colors, and cost only 
50c. a set in cloth Southeline 35c. a set in heavy — portfolios, 


WL. A. Wilde & Co,, Boston 


and Chicago. 
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THE LIVING AGE 


& FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1944. 
ome c. Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
S Sd Leading British periodicals in every department of Literature ; 
Pa Ralso TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian 
a x~and other Continental sources; also, Readings from American 
Megazines and from New Books. 


Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and transla- 
tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 


FOREIGNPERIODICAL LITERATURE ““AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
¢WITH ALL HER HEART.”? | irm ti; 7recte/ | THE LIVING AGH Ses pees eee 


M. RENE BAZIN, \ ally, beginning with Noy. 6th 
issue, a TRANSLATION, made expressly ‘for it, of the above novel, which in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, aroused the greatest interest both'in France and England. Its lit- 
erary and ethical ¢ quae are so unusual that Les ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES deseribed 
itas ‘‘An Epoch-Making Story.’ Published Weekly $6.00 a Year. Single Copies 15 cents. 


FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first instalments of 


a All ae, Heart.” Address, THE LIVING AGE CO,, P. 0. Box 5206 Boston. 
| S ta TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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ee wo y nt poh Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Writing, Arithmetic. Short 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton PL, 
Chicago, Ul,; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 


good paying posihen. A ten 

lyears’ success. Highly = be 
T liqcCetatog Trees SRY ANT & ‘STRA TTON 
Tal Tecson 10cd4? dellear hd Wavta deo 82) Agency Manual free. 
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ia Sa lie lta 


Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥.; 
100-paged 
Evenretr 0, Fisk & Co. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Historic New York. 


The Half Moon Series of Papers on Historie 
New York. Edited by MAUD W. GOOD- 
WIN, ALICE C. ROYCE, and RUTH 
PUTNAM. With 29illustrations and maps. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


_The work does not attempt to give any connected 
history of the city, but to present authentic accounts 
of localities of special interest and to describe the 
features peculiar to the life in the olden time in New 
Amsterdam and early New York. 

The writers who prepared the papers have spared no 
labor in their efforts to make their accounts thoroughly 
trustworthy. They have studied not only the standard 
authorities, but have consulted the Dutch archives, and 
made researches in the records of the historical so- 
cieties of the various cities of the State., 


The Cruikshank 
Fairy Book. 


Four Famous Stories. I.J[Puss in Boots. 
If. Hop o’ My Thumb. Il. Jack 
and the Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. 
With 40 reproductions of the characteristic 
designs of George Cruikshank. 8vo, full 
gilt edges, covers handsomely stamped in 
gold on both sides, $2.00. : 


Readers of the Cruikshank Fairy Book will appreciate 
and value plot the charming way in which the tales 
are told, and their oo dale let will be hightened by the 
clever and delightful illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


The Central Italian 
Painters 


Of the Renaissance. By BERNHARD BEREN- 
son, author of ‘‘ Florentine Painters,’ etc. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Nullification and 
Secession 


In the United States. A History of the Six 
Attempts in the First Century of the Re- 

public. By EpwaArp P. PowrLu, D.D. 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., = New York. 


SUCCESS. 
THE COLORED 
LESSON 
PICTURE 
ROLL AND 
SONG 

CLUSTER a ae a 


: COMBINED. F TeveM— Jems is the Light of the World 
A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 


inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 
picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 

a supplement, with directions for teaching 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per 
year. 75 cents per quarter. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back. One for each Siun- 
day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year, 
or 234c. per quarter. 


The Picture Rolland Picture Cards are in- 
dispensable to every well-conducted Sunday- 
school. They are superior to all others, 
being produced by our own artists -and 
beautifully printed in colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better: and 
cheaper than the ‘“‘syndicate’’ Rolls and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


4 Davin C. Cook PuBLisHiNe Co., >” 


J “836 Washington Street. CHICAGO. t 
i 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. : 
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A. C. McCLURG & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


»By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. With many 
portraits. 8vo, $2.50. 

Those who have read Mrs. Latimer’s former histories 
of the 19th century, as they have successively appeared 
during the past six years, will welcome this latest (and 
probably the last) of the series. It can confidently be 
stated that the author has achieved a distinet success in 
her new book, which gives information about the recent 
history of Spain that cannot be found in any other one 
volume now accessible. The history is brought down 
to the present day, and a chapter is devoted to the 
Spanish colonies, and a chapter to Cuba. 

Mrs. Latimer’s very popular Mistories of the 19th Cen- 
tury, illustrated and uniform with ‘ Spain,” previously 
published, are: 


France in the 19th Century ..............0:.05 $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century ...... 2.50 
England in the 19th Century ................. 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century........ 2.50 
Atalyan theiPOth Century: - 6.255... sic enstinss 2.50 
CHRISTIANITY, THE 
WORLD-RELIGION 


By Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 8vo, $1.50. 

This is the first course of ‘‘ The Barrows Lectures,” 
delivered in India and Japan during 1896, in futherance 
and continuance of the work of ‘‘ The Parliament of 
Religions,’ of which Dr. Barrows was the originator 
and first President. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE 
Ready aboul Dec. 1. 
By Rey. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 
$1.50. 


This is not a journal, but the record, carefully revised, 
of a traveler’s impressions during the course of a 
voyage round the world in 1896-1897. 


THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF LIFE 
AND EDUCATION 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING. 12mo, $1.00. 

A new volume from the Bishop’s vigorous pen. This 
book, like his previous works, is morally and intel- 
lectually stimulating in the highest degree. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO 


By MARGUERITE BOUVET. Illustrated by HELEN M. 
ARMSTRONG. Small 4to, 245 pages, $1.50. 

‘This new book is by Marguerite Bouvet, whose 
‘Sweet William’ has delighted, and still delights, 
myriads of lovers of the lovely in fiction. The pictures 
are beautiful, and the story a charming idyl of London 
Town.”—The Times-Herald, Chicago. : 


THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPER E 


Compiled by CHLOE BLAKEMAN JONES. $1.25. 

What Shakspere says of love and lovers. A book 
for all with hearts. Carefully arranged for quotation 
and reference. 


LOVE’S WAY, AND OTHER POEIIS 


By MARTIN SWIFT. i2mo, $1.25. 
A beautiful poem by a new singer of great sweetness 
and power. It is not unlike Tennyson’s ‘*‘ Maud.” 


STORIES FROM ITALY 


By G. 8S. GODKIN. 12mo, 354 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 
“Very agreeable, and exceptionally well told they 
prove to be; simple narratives of life and happenings 
under Italian skies; pure and wholesome in sentiment.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 5 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, author of “On the Red Stair- 
case.”’? 12mo0, 377 pages, $1.25. 

This story, while partly historical, has all the character- 
istics of genuine romance. It shows Peter the Great 
in love—and unsuccessfully. The Czar’s rival, by_skill- 
ful diplomacy and daring, carries the day, leaving Peter 
to solace himself with Catherine, the future Empress. 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE 


By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON, author of ‘‘ The 
Beginnings of Civilization.” 12mo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Hutson writes with an enthusiasm that is infec- 

tious, and in this respect is a worthy coadjutor of the 
veteran Max Muller.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN 


By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. 12mo, 360 pages, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

In this book, which is anything but pessimistic, visits 
to old legends and tales are freely mingled with de- 
scriptions of castles, cities, and scenery in such deft 
fashion as makes it a delightful companion for traveler 
or stay-at-home. 


A DAUGHTER OF TWO NATIONS 


By ELLA GALE MCCLELLAND. 12m0o, illustrated, $1.25, 

A story of the Revolutionary War, for children, espe- 
cially little girls—sweet, pure, and wholesome. Wash- 
ington and Lafayette are among the characters. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO 


By Lieut. H. H. SARGENT, author of ‘‘ Napoleon Bon- 
aparte’s First Campaign.” With maps. 8vo, 240 
pages, $1.50. 

‘* The style is nervous, clear, and Benne The descrip- 
tions are as easily followed as that which Kingslake 
gives of the Battle of Alma in the Crimea, or that Scott 
presents to the eye of ‘Old Mortality on the field of 

rumclog.’”’—The Times, Philadelphia. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS 


By MARY FISHER. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 

*“ American readers will be glad to read the able little 
volume, and learn that there is yet a saving quality in 
French literature which they before had not known.’”’— 
The Daily Inter- Ocean, Chicago. 


THE BIG-HORN TREASURE 


By JOHN F. CARGILL. 12mo, 327 pages, with 20 full- 
page illustrations, $1.25. 

“Filled with exciting and perilous exploits, it will 
hold the attention of all boy readers, and even girls, who 
delight in clean, lively stories of adventure, and should, 
as a result, enjoy considerable popularity.’’— The Tribune, 


Minneapolis. 
TEN IN EPIGRAII 


Compiled by FREDERICK W. MORTON. 16mo, $1.00. 
“The compiler has scoured English literature for 
bright quotations, and his little volume contains a 
world of pertinent remarks made by people who have an 
amusing way of telling the truth.”— Chicago Evening Post. 


NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


By HENRY I. SHELDON. With maps and illustrations. 
8vo, 214 pages, $1.25. 
“The book is undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
ever written upon this subject.’”’— Cincinnati Tribune. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 4897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service. Price, 5 cents 

«*» Send for catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas Sent free on 
application. : 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO 


~ WHIDDEN’S (specially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 


A GREAT BOOK NOW READY. 


1 Portia’s Gardens, 


By WM. SLOANE KENNEDY. 


A New Volume of Out-door Essays, and 
daintily illustrated and bound. Will be one 
of the best books for a Christmas gift. 


12mo, Cloth, = = $1.50 


At all Bookstores everywhere. 


eee for Catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
story Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r. Is Arch St., Boston 


Christmas Sunday School Exercises 
Even Unto Bethlehem. 


With New Music._New Hymns.—Many New and Ap- 
propriate Recitations, making a Complete Service for 
the Christmas Concert. 


Out of that Wonderful Night. 


With Music and Recitations. 5 Cents Each. $4.00 
j per Hundred. 


A NEW MOTION SONC. 
Lift Up the Cross. 


By MAME ALSON KNIGHT. 3% Cents Each. &2.00 
Per Hundred. 


EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE ADVENT TREE. Arranged from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD, 

LONG AGO AT CHRISTMAS TIME. By 
Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY TOLD ANEW. 
By Miss B. F. VELLA and Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 

THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. 
By MARION WEST. 

SEEKING THE KING. By LUCY WHEELOCK. 

THE CHRIST CHILD. By Eva TAYLOR. 

CRADLED IN A MANGER. By MARION WEST, 

All with Music except the last. 

Price, 5 Cents. $4.00 Per Hundred. 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE BROWNIPE’S VISIT. By Mrs. OTIS AT- 
wood. & Cents Each. $4.00 per H undred, 


Christmas Recitations. 1 vol., 64 pp., 16mo, paper, 15 cts. 
Christmas Concert Book. 1 vol., 16mo, boards, 50 * 
The Sunday School Concert and Music Book. 
Nearly SIXTY pieces of music for various sea- 
sons, with Recitations, Dialogues, etc., L vol., 
STAN ON ORLON oa conch neta one sas vist nvewsknors cee kied 50 cts. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
131. Bromfield Street, Boston; Mass«. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Boston Chicago 


New York- 


Congregational 
Sunday-School and 
Publishing 

Society 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, General Agent = 


Minneapolis San Francisco 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, ceamieies 


Boston, Nov. 23, 1897. 
Dear Friend: 


Doubtless you buy books from time to time, and unless you live in or near some large city you cannot always 
easily find the books you want, and if found perhaps you have to pay full list price for them. This is to remind 
you that the Congregational Bookstores at Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, are 
prepared to furnish you any book from any publisher, at a large reduction from catalogue price. For example: 
$1.50 books usually cost here from $1.00 to $1.12 net, and never more than $1.25, postpaid, and in general less than 
jive-sizths of the catalogue price will bring ANY BOOK postpaid to your home. Perhaps you have thought that 
the Congregational Bookstores sell ONLY religious and Sunday school books, but this is not so. In addition to 
a great stock of these, they have on hand or immediately obtain any of the standard or popular books, also rare 
or technical books. A catalogue describing and giving prices of thousands of books such as would be wanted in 
Christian families, including the works of the world’s great authors and poets, mse books of history, biography, * 
reference and fiction of the better sort, sent free. 

There are reasons why you should send orders to us rather than to other stores. First, you are assured of 
honest dealing, courteous treatment and low prices. Second, these stores are owned and managed by our denomi- 
national Publishing Society, and any profits resulting from increase of business, which can be spared, go, not to 
any individual, but to the furtherance of Sunday school missionary work. This annual contribution is already large, 
but might be doubled if every one interested in this work, as doubtless you are, would remember to send all possi- 
ble book business to the bookstores owned and managed in the interest of our own churches and their work. Have 
If so, send for our catalogue and order such books as you need for holiday gifts from the 
Congregational Bookstores, either at Boston’ or Chicago, as most convenient to you. 
1st.) 


we made our point ? 


(Special Holiday list will be ready about Dec. 


Yours truly, 
J. H. TEWKSBURY, General Agent. 
E. HERRICK BROWN, Chicago Agent. 
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Scribner’s New iieslocienl Works. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


According to the texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf and the English Revisers. 


Edited by the Rev. W. F. Mouton, M. A., 
D. D., and the Rey. A. S. GEDEN, M. A. 4to, $7.00 net. 


Of this most ype tant volume 7’he Congregationalist says: 
tainly be buying at 

against such a foolish and suicidal preference.” 
to Biblieal study . 


“A great work it is and worthily executed. 
east four books at $1.75 each, and will think he cannot buy. the book before us at $7.00. We must earnestly protest 
The British Weekly, too, has said: 
- It is a book which ought to be on the study table of every minister and student.” 


The average minister will cer- 


‘It would be difficult to overpraise this invaluable addition 


Three Volumes in the International Theological 
Library : 


Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 


By ArruuR C. MCGIFFERT, D.D., Ph. D., Professer of Church His- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 681, $2.50 net. 
“Dr. McGiffert seems to me to have taken away the veil which has so 
long obscured the Apostle Panl, and to have made his teaching clear and 
luminous.”—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Christian Insfitutions. 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, 

Mass. Crown 8vyo, pp. 565, $2.50 net. 

This very important volume is divided into three great “ books ”—lI, 
“The Organization of the Church.” Il. “ The Catholic Greeds and the De- 
velopment of Doctrine,” and III. ‘* Christian Worship.” It is at once minute 
and ge ames a and supplies an invaluable perspective view of the 


subject. 
The Literature of the Old Testament. 


By 8. R. Driver, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Oxford University. 

Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 

A new and rev ised edition from new plates of Canon Driver’s great work, 
of which Dr. Philip Schaff has said: ‘It is the most scholarly and critical 
work in the English language on the literature of the Old Testament.” 
The bibliography has here been brought up to date, and an account of the 
arme swe on the Old Testament promulgated since 1891 has been 
nsertec 


For Previous and Forthcoming Volumes see Complete Catalogue. 


The Weienatiot Critical Commentary: 


“ This series will stand first among all English serial Commentaries 
on the Bible.”—Biblical World. 


Ephesians and Colossians. 


By the Rev. T. K. Ansort,.B.D., D. Litt., beg seed) ir of Bib- 
lical Greek, “Trinity College, Dublin. 80, $2.50 net. 


Philippians and Philemon, 


By the Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in Union Theological Seminary. "8yo, $2.00 net. 


For Previous and Fortheoming Volumes see Complete Catalogue. 


The Providential Order of the World. 


By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D. D., Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis, Free Chureh College, Glasgow. (The 
Gifford Lectures, 1896-97.) S8vo, $2.00. 

“ The exceptional scholarship of the author, the brilliancy and effective- 
ness of his logic, and the persuasiveness of his style, combine to make these 
one important contributions to current religious thought.”—Boston 

CACON 


The Bible and Islam; 

| Or, The Influence of the Old and New Testaments on the Religion of 
‘Mohammed. (Being the Ely Lectures for 1897.) ‘ HENRY PRE- 

SERVED SMITH, D. h. 12mo, $1.50. 


“He has rendered ¢ every student of religions a great service in this un- 
| pretentious volume.”—The Watchman. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIP SCHAFF. 


By Davin S. Scnarr, Professor of Church History in Lane Theological Seminary. With portraits, 8vo, $3.00. 


The life of the late Dr. Schaff was a 


articularly representative one. 


Born a Swiss and educated in Germany, he passed his mature life in 


America, connected closely with the theological instruction of youth, with the liberal movement in Biblical critic sm, and with oo 


Alliance. 
structive biography. 


He was a scholar of world- wide reputation and left much material of especially varied interest, on which his son has 


THE PLACE OF DEATH IN EVOLUTION. 


By NewMAN Smyrtu, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ His reasoning is close, calm and lucid, his intellectual grasp masterly, while his style is simplicity itself.’—Christian Advocate: 
“An ideal example of the best modern theological method of dealing with a difouls and subtle themes. "'— The Independent. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 ‘Fifth Avenue, New York. - 
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‘It Will Pay 


BETTER THAN KLONDIKE _—®* 


speculations. A safe, permanent investment. 
Daily dividends payable at the fireside or the 
library table. See page 797 for our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


The Congregationalist for one year, $3.00 
The Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, $7.50 
The Century Magazine for One Year, $4.00 
The three if ordered separately cost $14.50 
OUR price for the three, $7.50. 


The Congregationalist, $3.00 per year in advance. 


_ Trial Subscriptions to NEW { 6 months, $1.00 
names (4 weeks free) 3 months, .25 


Hand- 
Book 
for 
1898 
Now | 
Read 


(SEE PAGE 775) 


Boston Thursday 25 November 1897 


Special Features of Our Annual 


BOOK NUMBER 


To be Issued Next Week. 


The Literary Output of 1897, by James MacArthur, 
Editor of The Bookman. 


Is Modern Fiction Serviceable to Religion? by Rey. 
David Beaton. 

The Memoir of Alfred Lord Tennyson, reviewed 
by Prof. John F. Genung. 

Poets of Childhood, by Clinton Scollard. 

The Artist Hoffman in His Studio, by Mary B. 
Fuller. 


Ample Reviews by the Literary Editor of the 
Autumnal and Holiday Publications. 


corps of Congregational preach- 

ers in Brooklyn are better known 
to the denomination and the general pub- 
lic than the pastor of the Clinton Ave- 
nue Church, Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, 
but none of them have served their 
churches more faithfully:than he, nor 
been more steadfast in adhering to the 
historic Christian faith. Bringing to his 
work, when elected in 1879 to follow Dr. 
William Ives Budington as pastor of the 
church, a mind disciplined by thorough 
training at Princeton, he set about con- 
serving the spiritual and intellectual in- 
terests of one of the most homogeneous, 
generous and responsive congregations in 
the city. It was a thriving family church 
when he began his pastorate. It is such 
today, despite the changes that have 
taken place in the city and in the mem- 
bership of the church. Without any ex- 
traneous means, solely by magnifying the 
office of preacher and pastor, the life of 
the church has been kept healthy and the 
growth of the membership and _ benefi- 
cence normal. Dr. McLeod is still an ex- 
ponent of the theological system which 
his Scotch forbears and his Princeton in- 
structors taught him, and he expounds 
it with an ability and intensity of con- 
viction that compel the admiration of 
those who dissent as well as those who 
assent. Catholic in spirit, he neverthe- 
less believes that there is a limit to cath- 
olicity, and he will not for the sake of 
peace and harmony betray, or seem to be- 
tray, that which he believes is vital doc- 
trinal truth. By this constancy he main- 
tains his own self-respect and wins the 
admiration of all those who admire cour- 
age and fidelity to ordination vows. 


C) cores of our large and influential 


The maintenance of close communion, 
which, rather than any difference of be- 
lief in essential doctrines, now separates 
Baptists from Free Baptists in this coun- 
try, ought logically to separate them 
from most Baptists in England, for most 
of these latter are open communion- 
ists. It ought also as logically to divide 
Baptists in America at the Lord’s table, 
for an increasing number of that denom- 
ination frankly repudiate the tenet that 
no one has a right to partake of the 
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Lord’s Supper till he has been immersed- 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the Bap- 
tist Congress, held last week in Chicago, 
was notable for a discussion on this topic, 
some of the best-known Baptist clergy- 
men defending open communion. Dr, 
O. P. Gifford stated the position which 
Dr, R. H. Conwell and others earnestly 
supported. He said: ‘‘The essence of the 
Lord’s Supper is in the power to discern 
the Lord’s body. fmmersed men who 
fail to discern the Lord’s body do not ob- 
serve the Lord’s Supper. Unimmersed 
men who do discern the Lord’s body do 
observe the Lord’s Supper.’ Of course 
in such a meeting what is said is only an 
expression of individual opinion. But 
such opinions, expressed by acknowl- 
edged leaders and heartily received, indi- 
eate the drift of sentiment in Baptist 
churches, which in this case will be wel- 
comed by Christians of all denominations. 


The time-worn comparison of the phe- 
nix seems to fall far short of the facts in 
the case when we contemplate Mt. Hol- 
yoke’s glorious emergence from the bap- 
tism by fire thirteen months ago. What 
seemed to be a calamity has proved to be 
the greatest among many blessings re- 
ceived during its long and honorable his- 
tory. Its group of handsome modern 
buildings, last week formally dedicated, 
puts the institution in equipment, where 
it has long belonged in the quality of its 
work, among the leading women’s col- 
leges of the country. Dr. Pearsons’s ben- 
efactions have been most opportune, while 
of even greater value is the new spirit of 
devotion at work among all the gradu- 
ates, leading them to do all in their power 
to provide the resources imperatively 
needed for this new era of its history. 
Mt. Holyoke will always have a warm 
place in the hearts of the Christian peo- 
ple of this country. Every benefaction 
comes back to the churches and the world 
in the form of noble and consecrated 
womanhood, for Mt. Holyoke exalts to- 
day, as. Mary Lyon did fifty years ago, 
the glory and the blessedness of service. 


While Dr. Cyrus Hamlin lives it is 
futile for friends of the sultan to attempt 
to justify the Armenian massacres or to 
represent the ruler of Turkey as an ideal 
gentleman. Ex-Minister Terrell sang the 
sultan’s praises winningly in the Novem- 
ber Century, but not wittingly, for Dr. 
Hamlin is after him in the Independent of 
last week, showing how specious is his 
plea and how far that American was from 
representing or even comprehending the 
spirit of his fellow-citizens who uphold 
freedom of government-and abhor rapa- 
cious cruelty in rulers. This week Dr. 
Hamlin in the daily papers replies to 
a recent address of President Andrews 
of Brown University made before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. Dr. 
Hamlin incisively points out the superfi- 
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ciality of President Andrews’s knowl- 
edge of Eastern missions and of Turkish 
affairs in general and his mistaken as- 
sumptions concerning Armenian and 
Turkish character. Dr. Hamlin is an old 
man, but his writing shows no evidence 
of the weakness of age. His thirty-five 
years’ residence in Turkey, his thorough 
knowledge of its history, its religion and 
its present condition, and his remarkable 
power of stating facts in incisive English 
make him a troublesome antagonist for 
those travelers who would show that the 
star and crescent ought to rise again in 
the East. 


A Christian Science Temple was dedi- 
cated in Chicago Nov. 14, as elegant and 
attractive as the building of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 
Its cost, with the land, was $108,000, and 
it is free from debt. At four successive 
meetings the same service was repeated, 
the audiences crowding the great audi- 
torium. <A dedicatory address was read 
at each service, written by the high 
priestess of the denomination, Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy. The substance of the ad- 
dress was that the existence of evil is 
impossible, for God made all things, 
and all that he has made is good. There- 
fore sin, sickness, disease and death 
are imaginary, and Christian Science 
frees those who believe in it from the 
delusion that these things exist. Mrs. 
Eddy proclaims that the Bible and her 
writings contain the only authoritative 
revelations from God. Her followers in 
Kansas City recently presented her with 
a crown—not of thorns, but of gold and 
blue enamel, with twelve diamonds and 
forty-three pearls. Large congregations 
in such cities as Boston and Chicago 
gather each Sunday to hear the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons read, inter- 
spersed with parallel passages and with 
selections from Mrs. Eddy’s books. This 
exercise takes the place of a sermon. 
The sentences of the Lord’s Prayer, 
interspersed with sentences from Mrs. 
Eddy, take the place of worship. That 
great assemblies of a high degree of 
intelligence should regularly attend such 
prescribed readings, led by the con- 
viction that they are thus helped to be 
physically healed of diseases which do 
not exist, is one of the remarkable reli- 
gious phenomena of these times. 


When the International Council of Con- 
gregationalists convened in London in 
1891, an address of greeting and congrat- 
ulation was presented to that body from 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The central thought of that ad- 
dress was expressed in these words, fol- 
lowing assurances of brotherly love and 
fellowship: ‘These feelings animate us 
the more powerfully because we remem- 
ber that, in all the fundamental and es- 
sential principles of the Christian faith, 
we are one in mind and history, and our 
ecclesiastical polity is virtually identi- 
cal.”’ Two denominations of Christians 
so closely united as that sentence im- 
plies, in conviction, purpose, administra- 
tion and feeling, ought to gain greater 
impulse from’ more frequent external 
contact. Why should not the local con- 
ferences of these two denominations oc- 
easionally combine? If Congregational- 
ists and Baptists should unite in some of 
their semi-annual district meetings next 
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year, we believe a spiritual uplift might 
follow which neither could secure by itself. 
As we look over the programs of several of 
these conferences, it appears that the top- 
ics are as appropriate for one denomina- 
tion as for the other. We should be 
pleased to see in such a hospitable in- 
vitation extended by one conference to 
another a new illustration of the apos- 
tolie exhortation, ‘“‘In love of the breth- 
ren be tenderly affectioned one to an- 
other, in honor preferring one another.” 


The attitude of the Presbyterian Church 
toward the liquor problem is made un- 
mistakably clear by the action of many 
of the presbyteries with reference to the 
Princeton Inn. They censured the uni- 
versity and they condemned Professor 
Shields by resolutions pointing to the 
resolution of the General Assembly which 
declared that to indorse licenses legaliz- 
ing the sale of liquor is to have ‘‘rep- 
rehensible complicity in the guilt of the 
traffic.” Professor Shields had signed an 
application for the renewal of the license 
of the inn. His own presbytery sought 
to discipline him, and would have done 
so had he not withdrawn from member- 
ship by taking advantage of the rules of 
the church permitting withdrawal of a 
member not under charges of misconduct. 
The Assembly has further declared that 
“to license this traffic is a sin against 
God and a crime against humanity.” 
Plainly, then, a member who votes for 
license under any circumstances exposes 
himself to discipline. His church has 
prescribed what his vote must be on this 
question. The implied censure of Pro- 
fessor Shields, which compelled him to 
withdraw from membership, emphasizes 
the declared position of the church. A 
member may vote for license and escape 
discipline through his obseurity or by 
concealment of the fact, but we do not 
see how any man can vote for license and 
honorably remain a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 4 


A Prince Among American 
Teachers 


Many sons of Amherst have done her 
honor, but no one among them all has been 
so prominently identified with the insti- 
tution for so long a time as was Prof. 
William §S. Tyler, who died last Friday 
evening. Hardly’ two months ago he 
passed the eighty-seventh milestone in 
his fruitful and beautiful life, whose end 
comes now hardly as a surprise, in view 
of the fact that he has long been feeble. 
Though he retired formally from his pro- 
fessorship in 1891, after a half-century of 
service, he has maintained so active an 
interest in the college that practically he 
has held for the last six years the same 
place at the head of the faculty and in 
the hearts of all the constituency of Am- 
herst which he occupied when he was 
still in the harness. Hundreds of Am- 
herst graduates are living who enjoyed 
his instruction, and the death of no other 
man in the old college home could be so 
much of a personal loss to so wide a circle 
of men now in active life. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, Dr. Tyler, 
after a short course in Hamilton College, 
entered Amherst, graduating in 1880. His 
theological course was taken in part at 
Andover Seminary and in part with Dr. 
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Skinner in New York city in the days 
when Union Seminary was only a thought 
in the minds of its founders. With his 
heart set on the ministry young Tyler 
started for the West as a missionary after 
receiving his license to preach, but the 
difficulties in the way of transportation 
so impeded him that while waiting for 
the roads to settle he consented to become 
a tutor in Amherst for one term. ,The 
step, however, turned the entire current 
of his life and he moved on from tutorship 
to professorship. For a while he taught 
both Latin and Greek, but in time devoted 
himself entirely to Greek, to which lan- 
guage and literature he was passionately 
attached. Presidents came and went— 
Humphreys, Hitchcock, Stearns and See- 
lye—while Dr. Tyler continued his quiet, 
patient, thorough and often brilliant work 
in the classroom. Twice he interrupted 
his labors long enough to travel in Europe, 
visiting with special delight Athens and 
Egypt. As he grew in mental and spirit- 
ual stature he was impressed into the 
service of other institutions and gave 
freely of his wise counsel to Mt. Holyoke, 
of whose trustees he was for many years 
president, to Williston Seminary and to 
Smith College. His pen was also busy, 
and he edited and published selections 
from the Greek writers which have be- 
come standard in several colleges. He 
possessed the instinets of an historical 
scholar, and his history of Amherst Col- 
lege, published first in 1873 and revised 
and republished two years ago, is a 
mine of information. His Theology of 
the Greek Poets, published in 1867, was 
a noteworthy book and quite in accord 
with more recent advanced thought. His 
Prayer for Colleges, a prize essay, has 
become a classic. A number of occasional 
addresses as well as many sermons de- 
livered in the college chapel and in 
churches in the vicinity of Amherst, 
which frequently sought him as a supply, 
are among his literary monuments. — 

His personal characteristics were 
marked. He had decided convictions of 
truth and duty. He could not abide slip- 
shod scholarship. He held his students 
to high ideals which he realized in his 
own intellectual life. The little drawl 
which frequently crept into his voice in 
the classroom was often caught up and 
imitated by the students. Now and then 
he made one the victim of his powers of 
sarcasm, but such a student usually de- 
served thus to be spurred on to his duty. 
His sense of humor was keen, and his 
eyes always twinkled when good stories 
were being interchanged in a social gath- 
ering. Keen as he was in the classroom, 
ardent as was his devotion to his chosen 
profession, the chief impression which 
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he made was a spiritual one. His was - 


the old-fashioned piety mellowed by mod- 
ern thought, tolerant of differences of 
opinion, but deep and strong. He, as 
much as any man at Amherst, has kept 
alive through all these years Christian 
ideals of scholarship and character. He 
wanted his students first of all to be good 
and useful men, and to that end he stud- 
ied and toiled and prayed and walked be- 
fore them day by day, the constant em- 
bodiment of the distinctively Christian 
virtues. Many a gray-haired Amherst 
graduate, hearing today of his ‘death, 
calls to mind the strong, benevolent face, 
and his heart still throbs with gratitude 
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for the mental and spiritual quickening 
received from ‘‘ Dear Old Ty.” 


Voices from the Pews 


The best chapter on homiletics would 
be one written bya layman. Forhissake 
the prayer in the pulpit is uttered, the 
sermon preached. His experience in the 
sanctuary, his aspiration, his ideal, are 
what the minister most needs to under- 
stand in order to preach for his edifica- 
tion. Primarily the preacher speaks to 
the renewed man. Always in the church 
he speaks to those who have already be- 
gun to hear the voice of the Holy Spirit. 
No messenger of God is really heard by 
one who has not heard God speak first. 
And all those who go to church seeking 
something have common wants, whatever 
their spiritual condition. The preacher 
needs first to know what they want. 

The Christian Commonwealth of Lon- 
don has essayed to inform the preacher 
what his hearers want by gathering a 
large number of descriptions of ‘‘the ser- 
mon I like best.” Thirty of these are 
printed. There are certain essentials in 
which their writers agree. First, all these 
laymen want in their pulpit a man, not a 
mere instructor, essayist or orator, but 
some one with strong sympathies. They 
want one who understands them, appre- 
ciates their aspirations to nobler living 
and who has experienced in some measure 
what in their best moments they strive 
after. They want to feel in the sermon 
the strong, quiet hand clasp as they step 
upward. ‘The sermon I like best,’ says 
one, “comes from beyond. the region of 
the intellect, though ‘not unassociated 
with it, from the heart of a man to that 
of his brother man.”’ 

Next they want a man who believes in 
God and in them; whose faith in both 
inspires their faith. Elijah under the 
juniper bush was no preacher. He had 
lost confidence in God and in his fellow- 
men. But he could be made a preacher 
by good food and rest. Many a used-up 
minister would be madea genuine prophet 
if his people would treat him as the angel 
treated Elijah, saying twice to him, 
** Arise and eat.” ‘And he did eat and 
drink and laid him down again.” After 
considerable experience of that kind Eli- 
jah was prepared to listen to the still, 
small voice that filled him with courage 
and fire, so that he went forth to anoint 
men to be kings/and prophets, and they 
did his bidding, Such preachers move 
men to action. ‘‘The sermon makes me 
feel that, as I listen, I worship; that I 
believe, not speculate merely; that I vow, 
not ponder only.” 

These two things being given, others 
that follow are only matters of detail. 
The general preference of these laymen 
is for expository preaching, because, they 
say, it presents to them most directly the 
message from God. They like the sermon 
to be simply and plainly divided, because 
that arrangement aids the memory. Most 
prefer preaching without manuscript, 
though some would rather the sermon 
should be read, but both classes in this 
want the same thing—that, whether read 
or not, “it must be spoken from the soul, 
and must touch the souls of those who 
are listening.’”” Several want short ser- 
mons, while one shrewdly says, “‘ Length 
is determined by the ability of the speaker, 
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for an interesting preacher may speak for 
an hour, and it appears like twenty min- 
utes.” : 

All these thirty opinions assume the 
great fact that men need and desire some- 
thing higher than any entertainment can 
give or newspapers or books disclose—the 
intellectual and spiritual inspiration of 
the living friend speaking the living word 
of God. Such a man is his own ecreden- 
tial, and his message attests itself divine. 
Never were such ministers more sought 
for, more highly valued when found, than 
now. No other vocation makes so great 
demands on men who would assume it; 
no other confers so great rewards on 
those who meet its demands. 


November the Revealer 


Whether November shall speak to us 
of life or death depends upon the care or 
carelessness with which we study her 
revelation of the world. It ought not to 
depend too much upon our passing mood 
of faith or sadness. If we think of the 
completion and cessation of growth as a 
reason for melancholy, why should we 
overlook the faet that all this ripening of 
leaves and seeds and berries is a prophecy 
of growth to come? The tree makes 
preparation for withdrawal of nourish- 
ment from the ripened leaf and its dis- 
charge from service exactly as it makes 
provision in the leaf bud for the growth 
of a newsummer. Its task is ended, its 
work accomplished. The worst that could 
happen to the ripened leaf would be to 
hang, a_useless burden, on the tree. That 
is the melancholy fate, as the sighing of 
the oak leaves on the bough all winter 
long declares. 

November days are beautiful so long 
as we remember the joy of a completed 
task, an ended labor, the permanence of 
results secured by an unquestioning self- 
sacrifice. Nor does November sunshine 
lack for outward beauty to illumine. 
This tall cedar, festooned from head to 
foot with bright red berries of the bitter- 
sweet, has no sympathy to offer to our 
disheartened mood. Its green was never 
such a vivid emerald as it is under the 
slanting light. The innumerable multi- 
tude of berries it offers, its own and those 
of the vine for which it affords such a 


glorious living trellis, it offers without- 


grudging. ~“‘‘Come!”’ it says to all the 
birds of heaven, “here is food enough 
and to spare.’’ To all the elements, wind, 
frost, decay, it cries:. ‘Do your worst in 
the long months of storm and snow. 
When all have had their share enough 
will yet remain for the renewal of our 
life a hundred-fold.” 

Just overhead, as we pass into the leaf- 
less woodlands, hang the scarlet cornel 
berries, making harvest for white-throated 
sparrows which have left their Northern 
mountain-sides to honor us with cheerful 
company. Gray snowbirds fly in and out 
as we approach, disturbed in their forag- 
ing and their play. For cheery souls like 
these there is no melancholy in even late 
November. 

As we climb upward by the forest path 
we notice how the passing of the leaves 
has opened out depths of the wood to 
sunshine. Glimmering of light on slen- 
der boughs and twigs, unaccustomed vis- 
tas along wood tracks and roads, glimpses 
of river and mountains cut by gleaming 
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purple branches where in summer there 
was only the mysterious golden gloom of 
the forest under its roof of leaves, unex- 
pected groupings of pine and hemlock 
seen from above amid the brown haze of 
leafless boughs or filling up some hollow 
of the hills with imperishable green, a 
file of cedars along the crest of a ridge 
against the background of the black- 
brown forest—all these are novel delights 
of vision and owe their freshness of im- 
pression to November and to her alone. 
When we reach the mountain top and 
from its crag look out over the wilderness 
of forest to the river and its guardian 
mountains, although the glory of October 
has departed, yet we realize how little 
after all the world depends for its beauty 
upon any passing phase of growth or 
splendor. Here is color enough, variety 
enough, beauty that is still far beyond 
our power of grasping or exhausting—a 
new, fresh, timely beauty that loses noth- 
ing by comparison with the memory of 
the beauty that is gone. Or, if it is 
merely brilliant color that we crave, close 
under the peak of our mountain is a cup- 
like hollow from whose wet depths a 
thicket of black alder lifts its blaze of 
scarlet berries, only more brilliant for the 
quiet setting of their beauty. 
November is the revealer. 
the forest to the sun. She clears the 
vistas for the eye. She prepares hidden 
places for the sky’s brooding. If there 
seems to be a falling back from mani- 
fested effort that appears like defeat, we 
may assure ourselves that it is really only 
a breathing time and opportunity for re- 
pose. Never does the world’s reserve of 
strength seem greater to one who looks 
beneath the surface. Think of a single 
tree—that great white oak on the hill- 
siae, for example—which on a rough ¢al- 
culation must have, at least, 1,000,000 
leaves. To the younger oaks in the hol- 
low many leaves are still clinging, but 
November has swept this patriarch en- 
tirely bare. Must we imagine, therefore, 
that the tree existed all summer long for 
the sake of the leaves which clothed its 
boughs with beattty? Had it no other 
office than to hold them aloft that the 
sun might shine and the winds breathe 
and the birds nest among them? The 
lesson of November is that the leaves 
exist for the- tree. Their ended work, 
their ripening and their fall, are signs of 
harvest. It is triumph, not defeat, that 
the season brings. None of’ the real 
strength of the tree is gone to the four 
quarters of the field toward which the 
piping of the wind has led the leaf dance 
of November; for in place of every leaf 
is a bud with promise of new leaves and 
pushing boughs another summer. 
Sometimes, indeed, the presence of the 
leaves conceals the promise which the 
leaf buds make for spring. This young 
buttonball, with its white bark and pend- 
ant clusters, holds its leaves long upon the 
boughs. Pull downa bough and ask what 
it has to tell you of the spring and you 
will get no answer. On all its length not 
a single bud is visible. To all appearance 
it is wholly devoid of the prophetic spirit. 
But when the leaves are falling every 
leafstalk proves to have masked a bud, 
covering it with a close-fitting cap so that 
its infancy was invisible and secure. 
Clearly, therefore, if novelty and fresh- 
ness of impression be our criterion, No- 
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vember offers her full share of these. 
Signs of life are more than signs of death 
along her pathway. If on one side of the 
forest way fronds of the maidenhair are 
brown and withered, on the other the 
clefts of the crag are brilliant green with 
polypody and ebony fern. Wintertime is 
rest time for the busy world of plants, and 
November brings the first delicious doze 
that ushers in the night’s long sleep. We 
may read the story as a tale of death, but 
it is at once more natural and more cheer- 
ful to read it as a tale of life and hope. 
The sorrow of the time is but the sorrow 
of transition; whatever is more than this 
we have projected into it from our own 
too somber thought. 


Christian Consideration For 
Others 


Unselfishness lies close to the heart of 
Christianity, and it means consideration 
for others. It is not merely a compara- 
tive disregard of self. It is a positive, 
active regard for the welfare of others. 
Thoughtlessness is indeed less evil than 
conscious deliberate willingness to do 
harm. But in.its consequences it some- 
times is not the less injurious. Often it 
borders closely upon actual cruelty. Con- 
siderateness is not only beneficent but 
also beautiful. And Christian consider- 
ateness, because it sees in every one, how- 
ever ignorant, miserable or even wicked, 
achild of God, and tries to act with and 
for him as Christ would, were he here in 
the flesh once more, is alike more lovely 
and more full of blessing. 

Christian consideration for others, how- 
ever, does not mean uniform, indiserimi- 
nate sacrifice of one’s own interests, as 
sometimes has been assumed... The weak 
and needy have a claim which must be 
conceded, but to admit it unreservedly 
would be to fail in self-respect and also to 
do them a grave injury. It is easy to 
pamper them and to stimulate selfishness 
in them while uprooting it in ourselves. 
Our rights and theirs should be balanced 
and weighed beside each other, so that 
neither may receive an unfair share of 
recognition. Sometimes to do this is 
more difficult than to yield everything. 
But it is not the less our duty. 

Christian consideration also includes 
discrimination in respect to the needs of 
those to benefit whom we deyote our- 
selves. Their own ideas of what they 
need often are mistaken. Sometimes 
what they most earnestly crave is what 
they ought not to receive. Study of their 
highest interests is important. “The aim 
should be not to win their immediate 
gratitude or even to secure their immedi- 
ate comfort and happiness, but to do for 
them, and stimulate them to do for them- 
selves, that which in the end will justify 
itself as having been really the best. To 
pursue this policy often proves a thank- 
less task at first, if not throughout. But 
it is the only Christlike method. 

Christ’s example should be studied at- 
tentively with reference to this duty. 
When thus examined it is surprising what 
fresh light the history of his earthly life 
throws upon our modern duties and op- 
portunities. Ifit only brought us closer 
in spirit to him, it would he alike valu- 
able and precious, But it also is both en- 
lightening and encouraging. 
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Current History 
Anglo-American Arbitration 

President McKinley last week assured 
a delegation, headed by Hon. S. B. Capen 
of Boston and representing the Mohonk 
Conference, that he was planning to give 
to the cause of Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion all the support in his power. It is 
reported that an agreement has been se- 
cured between our Department of State 
and the British Foreign Office on ‘the 
leading featurés of a treaty which will be 
reported to the Senate early in the ses- 
sion. Exactly what those features are is 
not disclosed, but it is probable that the 
treaty will do little more than accept the 
general principle, and leave to the Sen- 
ate and the Foreign Office to determine 
whether a given subject of dispute that 
diplomacy has failed to settle shall be 
passed upon by an arbitration tribunal. 
This will permit the Senate to retain the 
authority which it stickles for, and which 
was denied it by the treaty which Secre- 
tary of State Olney negotiated with Lord 
Salisbury. A permanent arbitration tri- 
bunal, acting automatically as it were, 
seems to be out of the question now, al- 
though unquestionably this is the ideal 
towards which friends of arbitration will 
work. But ‘“‘half a loaf is better than 
none.” In:this amended form the treaty 
is not likely to encounter much opposi- 
tionywsave from senators who take the 
samevview of Great Britain which the 
Knights of Labor, in annual session, last 
week proclaimed, namely, that, inasmuch 
as Great Britain adheres to the gold 
standard and forces it upon all the rest 
of the world, therefore she is to be fought 
at every opportunity and not arbitrated 
with. The laboring men of England have 
no such animosities. Myr. Cremer, M. P., 
now in this country in the interests of 
arbitration, comes as the mouthpiece of 
thousands of English wage-earners who 
have signed petitions which he will pre- 
sent to Congress. 

Municipal Reform 

The. Citizens’ Union of New York has 
done well in deciding to maintain its or- 
ganization and to persist in the effort to 
redeem New York from partisan misrule. 
During the next four years of Tammany’s 
supremacy the union will find plenty to 
do in watching legislation at Albany, in 
compelling the enforcement of law within 
the city’s borders, and in exposing the real 
character of the men whom Tammany is 
likely to appoint. The remarkable cam- 
paign waged by this body during the past 
year has not been without its effect upon 
the country at large, and on every hand 
there are signs of a determination to 
fight on similar lines against the rule of 
vicious and unprincipled spoilsmen. Fifty 
leading Republicans and Democrats of 
Philadelphia met last week to set on foot 
a movement which will give Philadelphia 
in February, 1899, an opportunity to purge 
itself of the corrupt rule that now is 
intrenched there. 

The Tammany victory in New York 
was made the text last week of a speech 
by Lord Salisbury before his Tory follow- 
ers, in which he attacked the London 
County Council and proclainied the Min- 
istry’s intention to favor a policy of de- 
centralization in the administration of 
London’s municipal affairs. His declara- 
tion has created consternation in his 
party as it is recognized that an appeal 
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to the electors will result in the return of 
Liberals in every London constituency, 
for the County Council stands for progress 
and lower water rates and rents, while 
Lord Salisbury, in taking this position, is 
simply championing the landlords and the 
corporations. - 


Our Relations with Canada 

Before Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Hon. 
Louis Davies returned to Canada last 
week they and the American public had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the Brit- 
ish, Canadian and American experts who 
had been in session in Washington com- 
paring their data respecting the present 
condition of the seal herd in the northern 
Pacific and the cause for its depletion 
had come to an agreement, thus removing 
an obstacle to diplomatie negotiation and 
giving statesmen invaluable data for their 
important task. Respecting the result of 
the conference between the Canadian offi- 
cials and our own on other matters of 
dispute there seems to be some difference 
of opinion, but friends of the Adminis- 
tration claim, as do Premier Laurier and 
Mr. Davies, that the conference estab- 
lished a firm basis for future operations, 
each party now knowing the other’s posi- 
tion. Our Government is said to have 
taken this position: 

That both nations agree at once to a sus- 
pension of all killing of seals during the next 
season in the Pacific Ocean and the Bering 
Sea, the modus to-go into operation on the 
first of next month. 

That representatives of the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain, includ- 
ing Canada, be designated to enter with as 
little delay as possible upon the consideration 
of all unsettled questions between Canada 
and the United;States with the view to a set- 
tlement by treaty, this to inelude the sealing 
question and any other matters which either 
Government may choose to bring forward. 

To make the first proposition of imme- 
diate value to us Canada must assent 
speedily, for the sealers, British and 


American, usually sail for the sealing 


grounds and waters about Dee. 1. If 
Canada assents and the British Foreign 
Office as a matter of form indorses this 
plan, then there will be no seals killed, 
either on land or water, during this com- 
ing season, but as a result both parties to 
the compact may reasonably expect suits 
for compensation for damage done to 


capital now invested in the business. It_ 


is for our interest that an agreement 
with Canada on this subject should be 
gained immediately. Canada, realizing 
this, naturally feels inclined to improve 
the opportunity to insist upon the settle- 
ment of other questions before she gives 
way to us on the point that just at pres- 
ent we care most about. 
The Future of Alaska 

Sooner or later it was inert that 
Alaska should demand the attention of 
our statesmen. But the discovery of gold 
along the headquarters of the Yukon has 
hastened the day, and now there are a 
score of problems that demand immediate 
solution. Secretary of the Interior Bliss, 
in his annual a to a recom- 
mends 
that the public land laws be extended to the 
district; that additional land offices be cre- 
ated and appropriations made to carry the 
same into effect; that the granting of rights 
of way for railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines and the construction of roads and oie 
be specifically authorized; that 
made for the incorporation of 
providing for the holding of cata = 
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ing qualifications for voting and giving such 
powers as are used and exercised by munici- 
palities elsewhere; that the legal and political 
status of the native population, which is in 
doubt, be defined ; that citizenship be extended 
to the Metlakahtla Indians, who emigrated 
from British Columbia and, under authority 
of an act of Congress, now occupy Annette 
Island; that complete territorial government 
be authorized and established, and that the 
representation in Congress be granted. 


Important Judicial Decisions 

The Supreme Court of Indiana holds 
that the law of that State which makes 
it the duty of prosecuting attorneys to 
sue for and recover, in the name of the 
State, for the benefit of wives and chil- 
dren, all sums of money lost in gambling 
by any head of a family, is constitutional. 
Montana’s Supreme Court sustains the 
constitutionality of the recent Inheritance 
Tax Law. Wyoming’s Supreme Court 
says that “the educational requirement 
of the Constitution, which declares that 
no foreign-born citizen can. vote unless 
able to read the Constitution, means that 
the Constitution must be readin English.” 


Human Life Held Cheap 

The North Dakota lynching, to which 
we referred last week, proves to have 
been unusually reprehensible, inasmuch 
as an innocent man was killed by the 
mob. The chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State describes the whole 
affair exactly when he calls it ‘a foul 
erime and a blot on the fair name of the 
State.’ The widow of one of the lynched 
men already has brought suit against the 
county of Emmons, where the lynching 
eccurred, for $50,000 damages. This is 
the surest way of making citizens law- 
abiding—making them pay for lawless- 
ness. The insecurity of life throughout 
the land is becoming appalling. Witness 
the shooting affray in Waco, Tex., last 
Friday, in which a leading lawyer of the 
State killed two prominent business men 
of the city, owing to a feud growing out 
ef scandals in connection with a Baptist 
educational institution. Only a few days 
before an editor in Ashland, Miss., was 
killed by an irate reader of his journal, 
solely because the latter considered that 
the editor had not given as lengthy a no- 
tice of a forthcoming Baptist meeting as 
he would have had it been under Meth- 
odist auspices. 


i European Affairs 
Lord Salisbury apparently is  deter- 


mined to adhere tenaciously to all rights. 


in West African territory which have 
been gained by treaties with the natives, 
and as the Colonial party in France is 
spurring on the French ministry to assert 
the more extreme French claims to much 
of the same territory, there is a possi- 
bility at any time of a clash in West 
Africa that will bring about a high degree 
of tension in Paris and London. The 
French during the past week have been 
much excited by the latest developments 
in the Dreyius affair. Dreyfus, formerly 
captain of the French artillery, was con- 
victed by court martial of selling French 
military plans to the German Govern- 
ment, and is now serving his sentence in a 
French penal colony. Prominent French 
men of affairs, like Gabriel Monod and 
M. Scheurer-Kestner, join with Dreyfus’s 
relatives in protesting that he is innocent 
and that his arrest and conviction were 
simply the result of a conspiracy result- 
ing in part from anti-Semite hatred. It 
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is also claimed that the real culprit was 
Count Walsing Esterhazy, and rumor also 
asserts that were all the documents in 
the case published the reputation of Em- 
peror William of Germany might be com- 
promised, and war between Germany and 
France follow. It can easily be imagined 
how, with such inflammable material to 
feed upon, the pulse of the French people 
has stirred by this scandal. 


The Partition of China 

Germany, apparently, has made the 
murder of two missionaries in the proy- 
ince of Shantung the pretext for seizing 
the port of Kiao-Chau on the coast of 
China, which she intends to fortify, hold 
and make the center from which ex- 
peditions can be dispatched to seize 
territory inland as opportunity offers. 
China asserts that Germany gave no op- 
portunity for a settlement of the case by 
diplomatic methods, andit certainly would 
seem as if what would ordinarily be con- 
sidered an actof war had been committed. 
If it prove true that Germany has occu- 
pied the port with the idea of retaining it, 
then a new era in the history of China has 
begun, and we can expect from this time 
on to see it portioned out among the na- 
tions of Europe. The point selected by 
Germany for seizure is one that does credit 
to her good judgment, for it is the second 
best harbor on the coast, it is near Peking 
and also not far from the probable termi- 


nus of Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railway): 


that is, assuming that China really has 
consented to give Russia an outlet to the 
coast further south and through Chinese 
territory. 

This move of Germany’s would seem to 
be a counter move to some of Russia’s 
recent successful efforts in thwarting 
German ambitions in Europe and Tur- 
key, for the events of the past week have 
demonstrated anew that Russia and Aus- 
tria have a complete understanding as to 
the future of the Balkan states and Tur- 
key. The Austrian emperor’s speech, in 
which with unusual frankness he’ set 
forth Austria’s position, Russia’s second 
note to the Porte insisting upon a -pay- 
ment of Turkey’s long overdue indemnity 
if any of the Greek indemnity fund were 
to be used in rehabilitating the Turkish 
navy and Austria’s peremptory demand 
for reparation because of indignities done 
to an Austrian subject and losses suffered 
by an Austrian corporation show that 
Russia and Austria are unwilling that 
German capital and German military and 
naval experience should be set at work 
making Turkey a less easy prey when 
Russia and Austria see fit to attack her. 

There are certain elements in the present 
situation in the East which are discour- 
aging if not alarming, and developments 
that may lead to war are not only possible 
but somewhat probable. Every extension 
of the area of territory for which the Eu- 
ropean Powers are to scramble and clutch 
with claws unsheathed increases the pos- 
sibility of that dread contest which many 
believe would be so awful that it would 
foreyer end war as a method of settling 
international differences. If the parti- 
tion of China really has begun both Great 
Britain and Japan must be reckoned with 
as well as Russia, Germany and France, 
and they have not spoken as yet. An 
American observer cannot refrain from 
speculating why it is that this war has 
not already begun. Lord Salisbury’s ex- 
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cuse for not using the British navy to awe 
the sultan and put an end to massacres 
in Armenia and misrule in Crete was that 
such overt action would involve Europe 
in general war. But Austria has just 
brought the sultan to terms, and peace 
still reigns. 
NOTES 


The release of the crew of The Competi- 
tor, who have lain in Cuban prisons so long, 
has contributed to still further lessen the 
tension between this country and Spain. The 
royal decree proclaiming Cuban autonomy is 
promised for the 25th. The efforts of Spain to 
bribe the Cuban insurgent leaders thus far 
have not been successful. 


It is welcome news that the Federal Su- 
preme Court has nearly caught up with its 
schedule, and that from this time forth litiga- 
tion before that august tribunal will not be as 
expensive or as vexatiously delayed as it has 
been in the past. The relief is due to the es- 
tablishment of the Circuit Appellate Courts 
by the Fifty-first Congress. 


The conflagration in London on the 19th 
destroyed warehouses and manufactories, to 
the number of 150 and the value of $10,000,000, 
situated in a crowded area near the general 
post office. The historic church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, where Cromwell was married 
and Milton is buried, was much damaged. 
About 1,500 employés in factories are deprived 
of work. Melbourne, Australia, has also just 
suffered a fire loss of $5,000,000. 


The immigration laws of this country forbid 
the admittance of polygamists. Six Moham- 
medan Syrians arrived at the port of New 
York last week, and, admitting under ecross- 
examination that they believed a religion that 
countenances polygamy and that they also 
believed in the custom, they were held for 
further examination and possible deportation 
to Turkey. The representatives of the sultan 
in this country intend to make this a test 
case. 


The friends of race track gambling in New 
Jersey had the audacity last week to appear 
before the Supreme Court and ask that body 
to render void in some way the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting gambling, which was 
recently indorsed by the voters of the State 
and made a part of the organic law by a recent 
proclamation by the governor. They asked 
for a recount of the ballots. The judges for- 
mally and gravely, but none the less effec- 
tually, turned them out of court. 


The death of Prof. Henry Calderwood, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, is a heavy loss to Scotland 
and the United Presbyterian Church. Thou- 
sands of American students who have studied 
his hand-book of moral philosophy are deeply 
indebted to him. He visited this country in 
1880 and Tectured at Union Theological Semi- 
nary.— Judge Thomas L. Nelson of the 
United: States District Court, who died in 
Worcester, Nov. 20, was one of the ablest of 
American jurists. 

The speech of Count Golouchowsky, the 
Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, 
appealing to Europe to unite to meet and de- 
feat the ‘‘crushing competition of the trans- 
atlantic nations’ is interpreted by some as a 
forerunner of a joint action by the continental 
Powers to shut out the products of this country 
from their markets. Certainly the export 
record of this country for the past two years 
indicates that.our manufacturers as well as 
our farmers are finding the foreign no less 
important than the home market. 


Eight whale ships, with three or four hun- 
dred men on board, have been frozen in the 
Aretie Ocean north of Alaska. The United 
States Government has sent the revenue cut- 
ter, The Bear, to their relief and has requested 
the American Missionary Association to com- 
municate with Rey. W. T. Lopp, its missin - 
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ary at Cape Prince of Wales, to secure his 
assistance. The association has authorized 
Mr. Lopp to give every assistance possible, 
and he may place his reindeer herd at the 
disposal of Government officials to aid in the 
rescue of the whalers. 


In Brief 


Brooklyn continues to be an interesting city 
from the theological point of view. 


No more football in our State, says the 
Georgia legislature. No more lynchings, says 
Governor Atkinson. But the legislature says 
nothing as yet about that. 


The Methodist minister in the town of Tully, 
N. Y., last week, proved his Christianity and 
his patriotism by shielding from a mob the 
brutal man who had assailed the honor of his 
daughter. 


‘*More gospel and less rum,’’ was the hum- 
ble request which an African pagan sent to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The extent of 
that desire in many of our cities is soon to be 
expressed by the vote for no license. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook are again in 
Newton Center for the winter. There is no 
marked change in Mr. Cook’s physical condi- 
tion. He reads a great deal and has just 
finished Mrs. Phelps Ward’s Story of Jesus 
Christ. 


The Kensington Presbyterian Church, in 
London’s fashionable West End, has called 
Rey. John Watson of Liverpool. The British 
Weekly thinks that the Kensington Church 
“presents perhaps the best field in London 
for a minister with Ian Maclaren’s gifts.” 


Rey. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge 
not only willsoon publish a volume of sermons, 
but later in the season will give a series of 
lectures at Lowell Institute, Boston, on a 
theme pertaining to applied Christianity—one 
that he will be able to discuss in a masterly 
way. : 

The Sailor, the subject of this week’s article 
in the series on The Struggle for Character, is 
as effective a plea for seamen as we have read. 
Turn to it on page 788, and if it touches you, 
remember your thousands of brothers who 
come to the New England coast by sending a 
gift to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. 


The Pacific, encouraged by the success of 
the Christian Register in securing an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000, proposes to appeal to 
the Congregationalists of the Pacific coast for 
help to place the paper on a good financial 
basis. We hope it will succeed. The Pacific 
has much improved under its present editor, 
and it is the truest economy for the churches 
to support their religious papers generously, 
and to demand that they maintain the highest 
rank, 


The venerable Rev. George H. Houghton, 
rector of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York city, who died last week, achieved 
a world-wide fame simply because his heart 
was large enough to have sympathy for a dis- 
esteemed set of men and women, namely, ac- 
tors and actresses. They never forgot his 
kindness and by their generous gifts made it 
possible for his church to do much philan- 
thropie work which otherwise would never 
have been done. 


Some very positive opinions have been ex- 
pressed about the game of football by those 
who have never seen one played. Therefore 
we have arranged that one who knows what 
it is should witness the recent contest between 
the Harvard and Yale teams at Cambridge 
and present to our readers a description and 
discussion which will enable them to under- 
stand the game, to appreciate its advantages 
and the objections to it, Read the article be- 
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fore deciding whether or not college football 
should be encouraged. 


Next Sunday will be observed by many in 
this and other countries as Temperance Sun- 
day. Get something new. People are tired 
of the old statistics and arguments. Leave 
out the comparison between the amounts spent 
for liquor and bread. Drop the pathetic sto- 
ries about drunkards and their families. Get 
some one who has had practical experience to 
speak—a physician who knows the effects of 
alcohol on the system; a lawyer who knows 
what liquor has to do with crime; or a mission- 
ary who knows‘how it breeds poverty. 


Those who make up the constituency of the 
American Board are responsible for the fact 
that the Prudential Committee has had to send 
word to the missions that their expenditures 
for the following year must be, on the average, 
forty per cent. less than the missionaries 
deemed necessary ; and that the salaries of the 
missionaries, as last year, must suffer a ten 
per cent. reduction. In two of the Indian 
missions where famine prices prevail, in 
Armenia where the burdens are still ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and in the- East Central 
Africa mission the salary reduction will only 
be five per cent. 


The commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
sending forth the governor’s Thanksgiving 
proclamation to be read in the churches, nat- 
urally only sends them to such of the clergy 
as are pastors of churches. And it will prob- 
ably continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
protest of Rev. C. F. Dole in the Transcript. 
Legally speaking, it may be true that all cler- 
gymen are ‘‘ministers,’’ not ‘pastors,’ but 
the common sense of the people demands that 
there shall-be some differentiation between a 
clergyman who, let us say, has retired, and is 
living at his ease in Auburndale, and one who 
is pulling in the harness of active service for 
a specific congregation. 


By accepting the effice of bishop-coadjutor 
of the diocese of Rhode Island Rey. Dr. Wil- 
liam N. MeVickar of Philadelphia has made 
it certain that Bishop Clark is to have a 
worthy successor, that the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh in Rhode Island will continue to 
be broader and more tolerant than the church 
is in some other dioceses—Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, and that the House of Bishops will 
have to reckon with a forceful personality, 
who may be counted upon to stand for a type 
of churchmanship best exemplified in this 
generation by Phillips Brooks, to whom, 
while he lived, Dr. MeVickar stood as Jona- 
than did to David. - 


Neither The Evangelist nor New York 
Observer comment editorially on Professor 
Shields’s departure from the Presbyterian 
Church under circumstances which certainly 
are not usual or without significance. Pecul- 
iar! The Interior makes the charge that 
there were men in the New Brunswick Pres- 
bytery, ‘‘pretty high up, who privately ex- 
pressed indignation at the treatment the 
professor was receiving, but when it came to 
going upon record they lacked the courage of 
their convictions. Those who care to know 
do know that there was a difference between 
the signature which the professor gave to the 
Inn and the signing of a petition to license a 
saloon—that it was a mistake of judgment not 
a defect in moral motive.”’ f 


Rey. E. P. Parker, D. D., of Hartford recently 
came into possession of an old seal, on which, 
in intaglio, are graved the clean-cut features of 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. If 
not once the property of Mr. Wesley, it probably 
belonged to one of his admirers. The Phila- 
delphia dealer who sold it to Dr. Parker’s son 
was able to furnish a certificate that it was a 
portrait of ‘John Wesley,’ but he did not 
seem to know John Wesley from John L. Sul- 
livan. You never can tell where such valua- 
ble mementos of great men willturn up. The 


Christian Register last week published a letter 
from a correspondent in Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, telling of his having found in that dis- 
tant clime avery rare and valuable portrait of 
Rey. Willam Ellery Channing. 


From time to time we receive inquiries con- 
cerning the wisdom and the precise method of 
incorporating church organigations. In view 
of the general interest in this matter, we ex- 
pect soon to furnish in one of our quarterly 


hand-books material prepared by competent  —— yj 


experts which cannot fail to be of service to 
churches contemplating incorporation. We 
shall be glad to receive inquiries concerning 
any step in the procedure, so that every possi- 
ble contingency may be considered by those 
preparing the hand-book. We shall also be 
glad to hear from churches which have be- 
come incorporated in order that the results of 
their experiment, whether *or not they have 
been altogether satisfactory, may be at the 
disposal of their brethren. We trust that 
there will be numerous responses to these 
suggestions. 


Residents of Boston and vicinity will have 
several opportunities to hear Dr. Cheyne of 
Oxford. His course at the Lowell Institute 
on Jewish Religious Life After the Exile be- 
gins Monday, Nov. 29, and will continue for 
three weeks on Thursdays and Mondays. 
He will give the same course at Andover on 
successive Fridays, beginning Dee. 3, lectur- 
ing at eleven and at four o’clock each day. 
In the meantime he will be fulfilling a similar 
engagement at Brown University. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will publish the volume con- 
taining his lectures. This is the third course 
arranged by the American committee for lec- 
tures on the history of religions, organized in 
1892, Of this committee C. H. Toy is chair- 
man, and other members well known in Con- 
gregational circles are Professors Moore and 
Sanders and Francis Brown, as well as Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell. Certainty the or- 
ganization has succeeded in distributing Dr. 
Cheyne’s services over a wide area, inasmuch 
as he is giving his lectures in no less than 
nine different centers in the country. 


Dr. Berry is experiencing the fate of other 
popular Britishers who come to these shores. 
Invitations are multiplying far beyond his 
ability to accept of them during his brief visit. 
He spent more than a week in and about New 
York, being heard at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, at Union Seminary and elsewhere, 
and preaching Sunday, Noy. 14, for Dr. Brad- 
ford at Montclair. Chicago had the pleasure 
of hearing him last Sunday. He preached for 
Dr. Noble in the morning and for Dr. MePher- 
son in the evening. On Monday he addressed 
a union meeting of the ministers of different 
denominations, and spoke in the evening at the 
Congregational Club. He will reach this city 
not later than Saturday of this week, and will 
preach for Dr. Thomas in Brookline on Sun- 
day. On Monday he will take part in the 
laying of the corner stone of the new Congre- 
gational House. The ministers of all denomi- 
nations in Boston and vicinity will also have 
an opportunity of meeting and hearing him. As 
the official representative, bearing greetings 
from the Free Churches of Great Britain, he is 
to speak on the federation movement of the 
churches in that country, in which already 
they are co-operating with valuable results. 
The joint committee of the various ministers’ 
conferences has chosen Dr. G. C, Lorimer to 
be chairman of the coming meeting, and the 
Baptist conference has extended an invitation 
to the other bodies to meet with it, in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, in joint session at 10 
A. M., Noy. 29. All who have thus far had an 
opportunity of meeting Dr. Berry have been 
charmed by his simple, friendly manner, He 
is receiving courteous attention at the hands 
of the American religious press. His picture 
appeared last week on the cover page of the 
Interior. 
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Two Famous Battle-Fields 


Old Mission House at Brainerd 


Y far the most 
interesting 
spots trodden 


by the writer in a 
Tennessee tour, re- 
ported in part last 
week, were -two bat- 
‘tle-fields of the War 
of the Rebellion— 
Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary 
Ridge. The last day 
of battle was Nov. 
25, 1863, thirty-four 
years before the date 
of this paper, but the scenes enacted then 
on those mountain hights need not be 
recounted. The reader of war history, as 
well as the surviving veteran, will recall 
the falling back of the Union army into 
Chattanooga after the terrible Septem- 
ber battle of Chickamauga; Thomas, the 
“Rock of Chickamauga,”’ besieged there 
by the rebel batteries on Lookout and 
Bragg’s army on Missionary Ridge; the 
coming of Grant, the coming of pontoons, 
the coming of hard bread (around the 
“Moccasin Bend” of the Tennessee), the 
coming of Sherman and Hooker and How- 
ard; the capture of Orchard Knob; the 
“‘battle above the clouds’’; the decisive 
battle when Missionary Ridge, seven miles 
in length, high and steep, was taken by 
heroic assault, Thomas’s divisions in the 
center marching up that rugged ridge, 
over one rifle-pit after another, in the 
face of the artillery above them, until 
the ola flag reached the top and Bragg’s 
army was in retreat down its further side. 
The late Charles A. Dana, “the eyes of 
the Government,’’ who stood beside 
Grant on Orchard Knob and witnessed 
the whole, reported to Washington that 
“the storming of the Ridge by our troops 
was one of the greatest miracles of mili- 
tary history.” 


I wonder if it is generally known how 


fully the history of all these battles is 
preserved on the battle-fields themselves. 
The immense area of the Chickamauga 
conflict, a ¢onsiderable part of Mission- 
ary Ridge, as well as Orchard Knob and 
the scene of Hooker’s fight on Lookout 
Mountain are owned by the Government 
and converted into beautiful parks, cov- 
ered with tablets which describe the prog- 
ress of the battles. In some cases can- 
non, Union or Confederate, of the same 
ealiber and in the same number as em- 
ployed in the original fight, are placed in 
the same position and pointed in the same 
direction. Massive monuments are erected 


Mission Mills on the Chickamauya 


Historical Reminiscences, by Moccasin 


by States or military associations in com- 
memoration of special troops, while pyra- 
mids of cannon balls show where gen- 
eral officers fell. All these have been so 
earefully arranged by agreement of offli- 
cers from both armies themselves in the 
conflict that the exact and impartial story 
of the battle in its successive stages will 
be remembered and understood by futtre 
generations, so long as granite and bronze 
and iron endure. 

But there are other matters of history 
connected with this place of battles which 
will be forgotten—which are well-nigh 
forgotten now. They are worthy of a 

brief record. This 

whole region was the 
home and hunting 
ground of the Chero- 
kee Indians from 
time immemorial un- 
til a quarter of a cen- 
fy tury before these bat- 
i tles of 1863. In 1816 
our American Board 
started a mission 
among them on the 
banks of the Chicka- 
mauga, three miles 
beyond the summit 


Dr. Worcester’s Monument at Brainerd 


of the ridge which 


has always since § 
been called Mission- { 
ary Ridge. (This 


first name of the sta- & 
tion — pronounced, ety 
according to the care- 
ful accenting in the 
early reports from 
the missionaries, 
Chick-a-mau-gah' 
—was changed two }| 
years later, during a 
visit of Jeremiah 
Evarts, the distin- 
guished treasurer of the Board, to Brain- 
erd, in memory of the devoted Indian 
missionary of last century.) 

The progress of this mission was rapid, 
its success remarkable. A large, two- 
story house—with closets and cupboards 
and other conveniences, as a Southern 
general once said, in showing me over it, 
“just such as they have up in Vermont” 
—was the center of the village, with school- 
house; saw and grist mill and other build- 
ingsaround. Implements of industry were 
introduced; the men learned to plow, the 
women to spin, to weave, to knit, to sew. 
Temperance societies were formed, books 
were translated into Cherokee, a news- 
paper was printed, a form of government 


Site uf ** Lookout Mountain College” 


was adopted, with laws and judges and 
taxes. Hundreds of children attended 
the boarding school, and many, old and 
young, were added to the church and 
proved faithful, intelligent adherents of 
the Christian faith. 

Other stations were established in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation, ministers, teach- 
ers, farmers and mechanics going out to 
superintend the varied work. The mis- 
sion became widely known and warmly 
cherished, especially in New England. 
The records show lists of unnumbered 
boxes and barrels made up in our Eastern 
churches and sent on their long way by 
water (probably stopping at ‘‘Ross’s Land- 
ing’’—Chattanooga), to aid and comfort 
the people. The names of New England 
men and women were given to children 
admitted into the school, who received ‘‘a 
new name” in place of their heathen ones. 
The visits of Elias Cornelius and Jere- 
miah Evarts spread the interest, and many 
of the elder readers of The Congregation- 
alist will remember with tender feelings 
Dr. Cornelius’s story of The Little Osage 
Captive, and Dr. Anderson’s Memoir of 
Catharine Brown, a Christian Indian. Dr. 
Samuel Worcester, the distinguished pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle Church in Salem 
and the first secretary of the American 
Board, arrived at Brainerd in 1821, too 
feeble to go further, there died and was 
buried—and Brainerd became all the more 
“hallowed ground.” 


But the fate of the red men hung over 
them. The white men coveted their lands 
—and got them at last. Many went to 
the Western reservation offered them. 
Others held to their rights and their 
home. It is along, sad story. One of the 
darkest pictures in it was the seizure and 
imprisonment of Worcester and Butler, 
two noble New England missionaries, 
, in the Georgia peni- 
| tentiary for sixteen 
months, because they 
| dared to stand up for 
their rights and the 
rights of the Indians. 
1The story ended 
@ when in 1838 General 
Scott appeared—with 
Lieutenant Bragg as 
his aide—to assist in 
the “emigration” of 
all that remained of 
the nation to Ar- 
kansas. They cele- 


e we 


Prayer Meeting Rock, Lookout Mountain| 


brated the communion once more at 
Brainerd, and late in the season 16,000 
started on their five months’ journey 
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through the wilderness, 4,000 of them 
perishing on the way. Was the story 
ended? There are some who think it 
had a sequel in the avenging blood of 
Chickamauga, in the hurried ‘‘emigra- 
tion” of General Bragg from Missionary 
Ridge, his pursuit by a part of the North- 
em army, which, according to Grant’s 
dispatch, “‘pushed forward to Mission 
Mills,’’ and in Sherman’s march through 
reorgia! 

When I rode from Missionary Ridge to 
the site of the station the other day— 
exactly eighty years after Elias Cornelius’s 
first visit—I found little to recall its past 
history. The name of “ Brainerd” had 
ceased to be known, and even ‘“ Mission 
Mills,’’ which thirty years ago still clung 
to the place, had given way to “ Bird’s 
Mills,” after the late owner. The present 
proprietor of the mill—a mulatto with the 
same name—pointed out the remains of 
the mission house, now a low, dilapidated 
building, occupied by Negroes, and said 
that a Northern missionary was buried 
not faraway. It was with great difficulty 
that I found in the almost impenetrable 
thicket the little monument with its epi- 
taph to the memory of Dr. Worcester. 
It is a cenotaph now—the body was re- 
moved many years since to Harmony 
Grove in Salem. I was told that not 
long ago Mr. Vail, the old mission farmer, 
apparently the last survivor of the mis- 
sion, was laid near Worcester’s monu- 
ment. Was all that laborin vain? The 
devoted missionaries followed their peo- 
ple beyond the Mississippi and, despite 
all the demoralization of the removal and 
of the war, despite the similar desolation 
of mission house and graveyard at Park 
Hill—which I visited a few years ago— 
the early seed-sowing has fruit in the 
most civilized, Christianized nation of 
the Indian Territory. And then—the 
fruits in heaven! 

Another reminiscence of similar kind, 
though of later date and less importance, 
-may be briefly added. The year after the 
close of the war Mr. Robert of New 
York, founder of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, established on the summit of 
Lookout Mountain a school for white 
youth of both sexes, believing that in the 
distracted condition of the South a first- 
class school, non-sectarian but Christian, 
would be a useful and promising enter- 
prise. He purchased of the Government 
the extensive hospital buildings, and of 
private parties large tracts of land there 
and on Missionary Ridge, in case a sepa- 
rate institution for girls might be needed. 
At great expense he fitted the buildings 
for school use, and under Northern teach- 
ers and managers it was carried on for 
six years—Dr. E. F. Williams, the “ Frank- 
lin” of The Congregationalist, being the 
efficient principal in starting the enter- 
prise, and Principal Bancroft, now of An- 
dover, his successor. Dr. Theron Bald- 
win and Professor North of Hamilton 
College were Mr. Robert’s special advis- 
ers, Dr. Kirk, Dr. Sears, and many other 
good men who visited the institution, 
favored it, while General Howard was 
much interested in promoting the attend- 
ance of children of “loyal refugees.” 

Slowly but surely the institution grew 
in favor with all classes, sons of Confed- 
erate soldiers—in some cases soldiers 
themselves—attending with the children 
of Union men and of “poor whites.”” A 
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normal department fitted teachers, from 
the college class students entered ad- 
vanced classes. in both Northern and 
Southern colleges; above all, a strong, 
kindly, molding, Christian influence was 
extended over the large number who, 
first and last, were connected with “‘L. M. 
E. I.”” But clouds settled on the school, 
as often on the mountain top. Southern 
men appeared and claimed the property, 
by reason of previous though defective 
titles, and years of litigation ensued. Mr. 
Robert grew old and did not care to pur- 
sue the legal contest, or to continue under 
such uncertainty the financial outlay. 
With great sadness—to all concerned— 
the school was closed in 1872 and the 
property sold for the benefit of Robert 
College. 

I visited this deserted site, too. It was 
difficult, even to find the meager rows of 
stones which alone remained, every other 
vestige of the ten long buildings, with 
their two-story verandas, having disap- 
peared. In place of a busy, happy com- 
munity was silence, solitude, bushes and 
afew stones. A graduate of the school, 
a wellknown New England minister, 
wrote me, ‘Drop a tear, sing a song, lift 
a prayer for me, at the old rock on the 
dividing line.” This was a great flat rock 
on the brow of the mountain, which over- 
looked Missionary Ridge and Chicka- 
mauga and made the boundary line be- 
tween Tennessee and Georgia. There a 
few were wont to gather on Sunday after- 
noon in informal Christian fellowship 
and, before they parted, to kneel about a 
small bowlder and pray together. I found 
the rock—but it was a resort for foxes! 
Amid the loneliness and sadness of the 
spot it was acomfort to think that, though 
mortar may crumble and institutions dis- 
appear, the good influences exerted, the 
Christian principles taught, have in our 
land and other lands been turned into 
character—and that lasts! 


In and Around Chicago 


Ministers’ Meeting 

There were two papers last Monday morn- 
ing, both of unusual interest. The first was 
written by Dr. Savage, and was a review of 
the history of the Ministerial Union prior to 
1872, out of which the present union grew. 
Perhaps no other man among us has it in his 
power to give such a minute account of the 
early days of Congregationalism in Chicago 
and the West, as certainly no one else has the 
ability to make such an account so interesting. 
Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House told us 
of a visit she paid Count Tolstoi last summer, 
and in the briefest possible way stated his 
theories of life. Miss Addams thinks the 
count in earnest and thoroughly honest in his 
interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that his life and teachings cannot fail to 
bear fruit in other countries than Russia. 
For herself, she said she could not go as far 
as the Russian teacher has gone, but she still 
points to him as the man who follows his con- 
science, and who, considering his environ- 
ment and the character of the Greek Church, 
may be doing that which is best for the Rus- 
sian people. One could but ask one’s self, 
while listening to her, if it can ever be right 
to partake of any food or wear any clothing 
which has not been earned by one’s own labor 
—in fact, if any one has a right to live from 
the earnings of others, or to enjoy anything 
which does not come as a legitimate return 
for one’s personal toil? Miss Addams admit- 
ted that in our complicated’ state of civiliza- 
tion it is more difficult to apply Tolstoi’s the- 
ories than it is in Russia and among the 
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peasantry there, but seemed to think that im 
some way the laboring class ought to get more 
of the good things of life in return for its toil 
than it is now doing, and that Christian peo- 
ple, anxious to follow the teachings of the 
Master, ought to be able to discover how this. 
may be done. Miss Addams is always heard 
with deep interest and respect, for her works 
are an evidence of the sincerity of her faith 
and of more than usual wisdom in aiding the 
poor. 


Dr. Gunsaulus 
Reports from the pastor of Piymouth Church: 


continue to be encouraging. He is still at. 
Alma, Mich., but hopes, says his surgeon, Dr. 


Milton Jay, to be back in Chicago in a few 
weeks. In April he was seized with intermit-- 


tent fever of a severe type, which settled in — 


his right hip and, causing amuscular contract- 
ing, drew the hip up almost to a right angie. 
This ankylosis, as the physicians call it, usn-. 
ally cripples one for life. Its only cure is the 
radical one of breaking the joint and moving 
the limb by force till perfect articulation is- 
secured. Severe as the operation is Dr. Gun- 
saulus instantly decided to submit to it rather 
than be permanently disabled. 


The Baptist Congress 
A gathering of more than ordinary impor-- 
tance is the annual meeting of thé Baptists to 


discuss questions of prime interest to their — 


denomination, and not infrequently to other 
Christians also. The fifteenth meeting of this 
congress has just been held in the Immanu:} 
Baptist. Chureh, Chicago. Many of the most 
distinguished ministers and scholars of the 
denomination read papers, made addresses o:~ 
spoke during the discussions. The congress 
is not a delegated body nor does it have any 
authority. Yet its methods of procedure are 
rigid. It allows only twenty-five minutes for 
the reading of a paper and when the limit of 
the time granted a speaker has arrived he is 
promptly called down. In this way a crowded 
program is an advantage rather than a hin- 
Persons feel that they can plan to be 
present at a certain hour of the day and be 
sure that they will hear what is to be said on 


the topic in which they have special interest-_ 


The attendance this year was large and the 
results of the gathering all that had been an- 
ticipated. 


‘“*Founder’s Day’’ and Dr. Pearsons 

No one could take more interest in the pros- 
perity of an institution than Dr. Pearsons of 
Chicago has shown in the prosperity of Mt. 
Holyoke College. Unwilling himself to be- 
present at the ceremonies appropriate to the 
day, hé'has yet been represented by his gifts, 
and by at least two members of the Alumnie- 
Association of Chicago. To this association 
he has presented the Pearsons Cottage to. 
adopt and care for as their own child, and on 
behalf of this association two ladies went. 
East to see what this child for which they are 
to be responsible may yet need at their hands. 
Dr. Pearsons, in making the gift, said that he 
had now so many children of this sort that he 
could not care for them all. He is confident 
that the few thousands of dollars still lacking 
on the endowment will speedily be made up, 
and that he will soon be able to pay over to 
the treasurer’ of the college the remaining 
amount of his pledge. The Doctor is also 
greatly delighted with the responses to ap- 
peals for Whitman College, and hopes that by 
the beginning of the year the trustees of that 
institution will call upon him for fulfillment. 
of his pledge to them. Nothing would be 
more gratifying to the Doctor than a state- 
ment Jan. 1, 1898, from each of the colleges to 
which he has promised aid, that the conditions 
on their part had all been met and that they 
were ready to receive from him the money he 
had promised. FRANKLIN. 


In gathering facts about missions we are 
studying the likeness of Christ. They form 


his multiplied and composite portrait.—Mrs. 
Gates. a 


rn 
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Our New National Game 


Rugby football has established itself in 
this country, and is becoming in the 
autumn months what baseball is in sum- 
mer. It is less than a quarter-century 
since it came across the sea, but these 
have been years of marvelous activity in 
athietics, and the time has sufficed to 
develop a distinctively national sport, the 
American Rugby, surpassing the English 
game in speed and science. The last 
three years have witnessed a rapid spread 
of the game in all parts of the South and 
West, and a phenomenal increase of pop- 
ular interest. The daily press of Boston 
alone has given in narrative and illustra- 
tions during the last three months mate- 
rial sufficient to fill two volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. A lively dis- 
cussion has sprung up between the oppo- 
nents and admirers of the game. What 
is its attractiveness? Is it a fad soon to 
vanish or a fixture in the athletic world ? 
What are its dangers, and can they be 
prevented or diminished? What is its 
mental and moral influence? Back of 
all these questions presses the personal 
one for the fathers and mothers who read 
these pages—‘‘Shall my son play foot- 
ball?” 

There are two points of view from 
which it is useless to expect impartial 
and reliable replies—that of the football 
enthusiast, fascinated and absorbed by 
the game, and hence blind to its defects; 
and that of the spectator, ignorant of its 
real principles, unmindful of the training 
and condition of the players, and prone 
to judge it solelv by imagining his own 
feelings if personally exposed to its 
rough hazards. The true view point is 
that of one in sympathy with athletic 
sports in general, unprejudiced by per- 
sonal participation and ready to record 
impartially all facts that can be discov- 
ered. From such a standpoint this pres- 
ent discussion is offered, based on exten- 
sive inquiries concerning the working of 
the present system at Harvard and,Yale 
during the present season, and a study of 
the annual contest between these two 
great rivals. 

If we are to judge this sport fairly we 
ought to take it at its best. With this 
object in view let us make our way to 
Soldiers’ Field at Cambridge, climb to 


' the seats in the press section of the grand 


stand, forty-five feet above the ground, 
and view proceedings with as much judi- 
cial calmness as possible. It lacks an 
hour of the appointed time, but several 
thousand people are already on the rising 


- tiers of seats, and the highway from Har- 


vard Square to Allston is a mighty river 
of humanity, its opposing currents meet- 
ing and blending at the various entrances 
to the field. Below and around us the 
wearers of Yale’s blue are gathering; on 
the opposite side of the huge arena crim- 
son flags are floating in solid array, while 
on the two end bleachers the two colors 
‘are quite impartially mingled. As soon 
as the assemblage grows to the point of 
self-consciousness the college cheers be- 
gin: first Yale, smaller in numbers but 
unsurpassable in tireless vim and vol- 
ume; then the thousands representing 
the home university, first by sections and 
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finally in one grand chorus.- Now a stu- 
dents’ band appears, and the strains of 
Fair Harvard mingle with songs from 
the New Haven contingency. 

But hark! A mighty roar begins to re- 
sound, while from opposite ends the two 
bands of bareheaded athletes come run- 
ning upon the “‘ gridiron,” as the field of 
play is appropriately called, with its bars 
of white at every five yards., Who are 
these fifty or sixty young men? They 
are the two “teams” and substitutes. 
The latter betake themselves to the side 
lines and their huge blankets, and the 
twenty-two players begin to run and tum- 
ble in a moment’s practice, as the keen 
November wind sweeps down the field al- 
most in a gale. Take one good look at 
them as they stand in their places wait- 
ing for the referee’s shrill whistle, while 
25,000 people hold their breath in silent 
suspense. Who are they? The twenty- 
two finest specimens of strength, skill 
and endurance picked from about 6,000 of 
our nation’s choicest young men. Most 
of them for years, and all of them contin- 
uously for the last few months, have been 
in training for this event.. They have 
had the most rigid and vigilant discipline, 
the best food, the most untiring physical 
care and the best medical scrutiny that 
can be given. Barring lingering results 
of some former lameness, each man is in 
the finest physical condition to which his 
superb young nature can be brought by 
the most skillful and patient training. 

One swing of a sturdy foot,.and the 
oval rubber and leather sphere goes.twist- 
ing and turning through the air. It drops 
into the hands of a waiting player, who 
clasps it under his arm and starts at top- 
most speed down the field toward the en- 
emies’ goal, but a sudden interruption 
ends his course almost before it is begun. 
An opponent suddenly jumps at. him, 
eatching him just above the knees. flings 
him with the ball still in ‘his grasp vio- 
lently to the ground, and in a twinkling 
two, four, seven, yes, ten other players 
have buried both men beneath a tangled 
mass of bodies, arms and wildly waving 
legs. A shriek from an excited female 
spectator near by—‘“‘O, they’ll kill that 
poor man! They must have broken every 
bone in his body!’ Do not worry about 
him, madam; he is used to this sort of 
thing; he has simply been “tackled,” 
the ball brought “down” to, the ground, 
and the additional players have “piled 
on” as a necessary measure to prevent 
the object of your compassion from wrig- 
gling away, regaining his feet and getting 
the ball nearer the coveted goal. 

If you will look again you will see that 
those bulging garments are made up with 
heavy paddings, not for ornament but for 
use, in every fall protecting knee and 
shoulder and elbow and hip, while that 
leather helmet does the same service for 
the head. See! Heis up again, as unin- 
jured as you are after working through 
the jam at a bargain counter, and ready 
for a hundred more such tumbles. And 
now what are those players doing? ‘‘ Lin- 
ing up,’”’ seven in a front row, four others 
a little to the rear, with their opponents 
in similar positions. Do you see that 


center man leaning with his hand upon 
the ball, which is set on end between his 
feet ? Watch him and behold the science 
of this game. Suddenly he rolls the ball 
back into the outstretched hands of his 
nearest ally, the “‘quarter-back’’; he in- 
stantly passes it to a third man who, 
while on the run, grasps it and dives 
headlong into the surging, swaying mass 
of men as fearlessly as he would plunge 
into the surf at Nantasket. 

The frantic cheers of the collegians 
answer each other across the field, but a 
perplexed old gentleman in the next seat 
exclaims, ‘‘And they call that science? 
It’s nothing but a senseless bit of fool- 
hardy bullheadedness!’’ Not so fast, 
friend. This confused ‘scrimmage’ is 
not so methodless as it appears to your 
untutored gaze. Every detail of that play 
was thought out, diagramed, discussed, 
practiced and memorized many days ago 
by the attacking, and probably by the de- 
fending, team. Before the ball moved, a 
rapidly uttered series of signals told every 
member of the attacking team its cap- 
tain’s intentions—who was to take the 
ball, who were to go before him, who at 
his side, and between what two men of 
the opposing line they were to break a 
way forhim. No science in that move ? 
No chess player ever pondered more care- 
fully the attack of queen and rook and 
pawn upon the opposing array, nor exe- 
cuted an attack with more scientific pre- 
cision. Football is simply living chess, at 
the speed of acyclone, instead of a glacier. 
A Napoleon or a Grant could not. more 
scientifically plan a movement upon his 
enemy’s flank or center than these embryo 
generals will plan each play during the 
next twohours. You will most appreciate 
the open play, with its brilliant run or 
high kick over the heads of both armies; 
but the expert in the game feels his pulses 
bound most tumultuously at some piece 
of fine strategy, which only his eye can 
detect. 

But here is a man prostrate, motion- 
less. What is the matter? The whistle 
blows for “‘time.”” Water and sponge are 
brought from the sideline. Do not mourn 
too soon for the‘fallen hero. Itis possible 
that the extent of his injury is a lack of 
breath, which he and some others on his 
side are anxious to regain in a moment of 
rest, which can be secured only by this 
ruse. If any real injury exists, it will be 
instantly diagnosed by that skillful sur- 
geon at his side. Watch him when he 
rises; he will go back to his place, per- 
haps not a whit harmed, perhaps pluckily 
with a limp amid encouraging cheers, un- 
less the surgeon forbids his further play, 
or the captain wishes to improve the op- 
portunity to bring in a fresh substitute. 
But see! as:the men again line up there 
are two men rudely pushing, yes, horrible 
to behold, actually striking each other: 
here, surely, is the passionate brutality of 
which we hear so much in some quarters. 
Look more closely, and you will see that 
those quick blows are with the open palm, 
and their sole object is to draw away the 
attention of one’s opponent from the play 
that is just to start, or to make him less 
secure on his feet for the push which in 
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the next instant is to bowl him over, if 
possible, to make way for the runner. 

But we must leave these embattled 
hosts in the midst of their conflict—is not 
its outcome even to the uttermost detail 
written in the Chronicles of the Kings of 
the Gridiron, and already ancient his- 
tory ?—and try from what we have learned 
to strike a true balance between the pros 
and the cons in the eurrent discussion. 
What are the objections to this sport? 
That only a few get its benefits? But 
these twenty-two men represent, at least, 
400 who have been in steady training dur- 
ing the season. Its cost? Great, ad- 
mittedly, for the management, but slight 
for the players, while the returns from 
admissions—$37,000 at the game on Sol- 
diers’ Field—pay all expenses and hand- 
somely aid other departments of college 
athletics. Its hindrance to study? Here 
an ounce of fact is worth a ton of: sup- 
position. Yale athletes must maintain a 
higher minimum mark than other stu- 
dents before they are allowed upon a 
team, and there is no remission of regu- 
lar routine permitted during the season. 
The same principle prevails at Harvard 
and at all other institutions where foot- 
ballis properly supervised. A dull scholar 
cannot successfully play this, the most 
brain-compelling game, nor can a player 
avoid the finest kind of mental stimulus 
in mastering rules and details of play. 
It is as true of football players as of other 
athletes, when compared as a class with 
non-athletes, that they rank higher in 
their studies, as the records of the faculty 
at Harvard, Yale and other colleges dem- 
onstrate. 

But is not the game brutal? No. Itis 
rough—a distinction as wide as between 
heroism and cowardice. Brutal men some- 
times play football, especially in athletic 
clubs where no care is used in guarding 
the character of men admitted to play, 
and gentlemen sometimes lose their tem- 
per—as has been known to occur in the- 
ological combats of Doctors of Divinity— 
and strike pugilistic blows, but this is 
not football but its complete perversion, 
and heavily penalized. There was prob- 
ably never a football match when feeling 
ran higher and the teams were more 
evenly matched and desperate in their 
play than that of Nov. 13, but there was 
not a suggestion of bad temper or an un- 
gentlemanly act from beginning to end. 
This demonstrates that football is not in 
its essence, and need not be in its prac- 
tice, brutal or passionate. 

“But surely it is very dangerous.” This 
is the final argument of the opponents of 
this game. What are the facts? Bruises 
and sprains are frequent; minor fractures 
and dislocations occasional; permanent 
injuries almost unknown; two fatal acci- 
dents only recorded up to the present, so 
far as can be found, among college players. 
What outdoor, active recreation can show 
a better record? It looks as if such vio- 
lent falls would produce nervous derange- 
ments, but as a matter of record they do 
not. The percentage of injuries is far 
less, according to reliable statistics, than 
among other sports. Accidents will hap- 
pen here as in all well-regulated families; 
but careful training and obedience to 
rules reduce these accidents to a mini- 
mum which is hardly comparable with 
positive benefits received. It should also 
be remembered that the rules of the game 
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are being constantly revised to lessen the 
liability to injuries. The manager of the 
Yale Association bears this testimony for 
the present year: “‘ We have had through 
the. season three knees rather severely 
wrenched. One man was keptin his room 
four or five days; the others were able to 
attend to their college duties. One man 
fractured his collar bone and was kept 
from playing for ten days, but was not kept 
from his college duties. Forty-eight hours 
after the Yale.Harvard game there were 
no apparent injuries among our men be- 
side soreness and a few bruises. No one 
of them was kept from his college duties 
at all.”” Similar testimony might be pro- 
duced from other institutions where foot- 
ball is properly played. 

The benefits? Beyond dispute the most 
symmetrical and complete bodily culture 
and discipline attainable. The game com- 
bines all the elements of the old Greek 
pentathlon, the acme of physical develop- 
ment. Whatelse? Intellectual and moral 
traits of the highest order. Self-control 
under the severest provocations—why will 
critics persist in magnifying one instance 
where a man loses his temper for a second 
and ignore the hundreds of cases where 
the game’s discipline is magnificently sue- 
cessful for the hour and for all of life 
afterward? Whatelse? Strict conform- 
ity to honorable principles of true sport; 
a scorn of meanness. What lesson do our 
young men need more as they go out into 
the scrimmage of life, where so many in- 
fluences urge the winning of success by 
any means? Strict obedience to discipline, 
self-denial of luxuries, indifference to pain, 
genuine courage, both moral and physical, 
endurance of adversity and clear grit to 
the end—are these things worth nothing ? 
Truly did Wellington declare: ‘‘ England’s 
heroes were made and her victories won 
on the football fields of Rugby and Eton.” 

Should football be discouraged? Yes, 
among small boys. Itis a game that needs 
manly maturity both in body and mind. 
Yes, among players without moral disci- 
pline, without proper medical care and 
without supervision by older and wiser 
persons.- No, if played as by our leading 
colleges and all who follow their methods; 
emphatically no, when safeguards of all 
kinds are continually multiplying, and 
the positive benefits are being so clearly 
proved under the close scrutiny of our 
wisest educators. 


She was a discouraged Sunday school 
teacher. Her class did not flourish to her 
satisfaction. The fault was not due to 
lack of preparation, for she spent hours 
each week over the lesson. To be sure 
she received respectful attention, but 
somehow the truths she tried to interpret 
and enforce did not seem to be getting a 
grip on the hearts and consciences of her 
pupils. The other Sunday she came hdme 
quite in despair, and though a woman of 
large intellectual resources and of warm 
spiritual life she was ready to conclude 
that she was not designed for a Sunday 
school teacher. That very evening one of 
the men in the class, quite independent in 
his thinking and never particularly re- 
sponsive before to her appeals, came to 
her and said that he and his wife were in- 
tending to join the chuYch at the next 
communion. This turned thetide. Here 
at least was fruit from months of patient 
effort. To have led one soul to take a 
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step that marked definite progress in the 
spiritual life filled her with high hope and 
new enthusiasm. ‘Toil on, faithful teach- 
ers everywhere. You know not how soon 
you may reach the goal. 


The Struggle for Character 


VI. THE SATLOR 
BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT, ANDOVER 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was both a 
philosopher and a land-lubber, once wrote 
with evident seriousness his opinion of 
going to sea. Says the doctor, ““No man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance 
enough to get himself into a jail, for be- 
ing in a ship is being in a jail with the 
chance of being drowned.” Not satisfied 
with this thorough-going arraignment of 
the seaman’s calling, he adds, “A man in 
a jail has more room, better food and 
commonly better company.” 

Now if all the bad little boys in the 
world could be indoctrinated into Dr. 
Johnson’s maritime theories, there would 
doubtless be less nonsense talked and less 
folly believed about the joys of a sea- 
faring life. Consequently there would be 
less frequent disappointment and far 
fewer heartbreaks among the young lads 
who have chosen to go down to the sea 
in ships. It is all very romantic in the 
songs and the story-books; very romantic, 
too, in the plays and the pictures; but 
the facts—alas, how dismal! how pitiful! 
The grim seriousness of the experiment 
becomes tardily evident when the man 
who went to sea for adventure and travel 
and pleasure finds that sailoring has un- 
fitted him for any honest pursuit on land, 
and that he has all but irretrievably com- 
mitted himself to’a career which not only 
involves continual hardship, but works 
the inevitable distortion, if not the utter 
undoing, of character. Though the sea- 
man’s peculiar virtues are conspicuously 
brilliant, his failings are equally startling, 
and your able seaman is at best very far 
from the attainments of a well-rounded 
manhood. 

If sailors are bad, it is because they are 
made bad, and I dare say there are a lot 
of worthy gentlemen ‘‘aboard land” who 
would as speedily go to’ ruin if they were 
stowed down in a fo’e’sle and sent to sea. 
One trouble with sailors is that they have 
left home too young, another is that they 
are bossed all the while they are afloat 
and not bossed at all when they go ashore, 
and a third is that they lead an artificial 
life, with nothing to cultivate self-control 
or common sense. They are separated 
from religious influences, they have little 
or no Sunday rest to remind them of 
spiritual things, and they are removed 
from the society of women. Nor is this 
last observation by any means trivial. 
The soldier, the buccaneer, the gold dig 
ger and the broncho-buster are not more 
harmed by the lack of feminine influences 
than is this rollicking lob-lolly boy before 
the mast. His ocean life is a continual 
stag party. 

So, in the very nature of the case, the 
toilers of the sea are seriously handi- 
capped in their struggle for character. 
Note, too, what happens as the stanch old 
hooker makes port. All the perils-of the 
ocean are left behind, but now poor Jack 
must face the perils of the land. He is 
at last restored to his kind, and his kind 
receive him gladly. Like Mr. Car 
crocodile, they welcome him with gen 
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smiling jaws. They have long beenawait- 
ing his arrival; and, having seen him afar 
off, they eagerly come forth to meet him. 
Hardly has the main truck of his dear 
“barky’’ been seen above the horizon 
when the “‘mosquito fleet,” with its half 
a dozen dories manned by the vilest 
scoundrels of the city slums, moves down 
the harbor. These human jackals know 
just when the good ship set sail. They 
know just what wages Jack receives and 
they can calculate to a dollar the contents 
of his wallet. What is more, they know 
Jack’s failings well enough to be unerr- 
ingly sure of their prey. The jolly tar is 
in high spirits over the conclusion of his 
voyage; he is delighted to be once more 
among throngsof men. His pay has come 
all ina lump to a fellow who never han- 
dles coin at sea, and it is not unnatural 
that such a man should spend money 
recklessly as a mere outlet for exuberant 
good feeling. His prolonged isolation 
from the world makes him gullible and 
improvident, and when he has “spliced 
the main brace”’ with a little “‘close-reef”’ 
he will become yet more so. As he is 
away from home he is freed from the fet- 
ters of social restraint. He may do as he 
likes because he thinks nobody will know, 
and this fact, taken with the sudden re- 
laxation of the abstemious routine of 
ship-life, constitutes an appalling tempta- 
tion toward debauchery. Jack feels like 
some spirited wild animal suddenly let 
out of his cage. And all this the devils 
in the dory understand perfectly well. 
Brown bottles are merrily passed from 
tarry hand to tarry hand, and Jack’s feel- 
_ings grow momently more genial, until at 
last he obligingly consents to go ashore 
with one of these rascals and to take 
lodgment_in that hideous institution, a 
sailor boarding house, which means (a) 
that he will be robbed, or (0) that he will 
be swindled, or (c) that he will be both 
robbed and swindled, and (d) that to this 
cruel end he will be keptdrunken. When 
at last the vampires of the port have got 
all his hard-earned money and have run 
him deeply into real or fictitious debt, 
they will enable him to purchase the priv- 
ilege of going to sea again by a reluctant 
sacrifice of his advance wages. The 
boarding house is not merely a trap for 
the unwary. It is commonly the only 
recognized shipping agency. Not tospend 
freely while in the boarding -master’s 
clutches is not to be recommended to cap- 
tains who come to him for crews. 

This is the sort of organized villainy 
that prevails in nearly every port in the 
world, and for the poor, outraged seaman 
there is the same pathetic round of sail- 
ing, getting paid off, getting drunk, get- 
ting robbed and then shipping again with 

a forfeit of advance wages. Such an 
abomination is made possible and actual 
by the fact that the “boarding master”’ 
sells the men, slave-fashion, to the cap- 
tain, and the captain wants cheap men. 
The boarding master must impoverish 
the sailor in order to make him accept 
the “fold man’s” terms, which ghastly 
arrangement grinds poor Jack two ways 
at once and fattens the “boarding mas- 
- ter”? on ill-gotten gains. Thus does the 
dismal science of political economy help 
to explain the seaman’s swift undoing. 
Afloat again in a new ship, the wronged 
sailor finds time to philosophize, not only 
upon the hardness of his experience in 


‘of his calling. 
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port, but also upon the hardness of his 
life at sea. If his “jawing tackle” is 
taut, he will “growl” about the. cook, 
who, by reason of the doleful messes he 
concocts, is familiarly known as_ the 
“doctor”; or about an unpleasant en- 
counter with innumerable little weevils 
in the hardtack; or about the unexampled 
toughness of “salt horse’; or even the 
unpleasantly monotonous recurrence of 
“soap and bullion.”’ Matters on deck go 
wrong and Jack growls about being made 
to pound a rusty anchor for four hours at 
a stretch, merely because an uninventive 
second mate could contrive no other task 
to keep him busy; or about being sworn 
at for being a trifle hard of hearing when 
the wind is blowing great guns; or about 
being cuffed by an officer for misunder- 
standing some absurdly ambiguous order. 
He is used like a beaten dog, and com- 
plaint is his normal and ‘continual frame 
of mind. If he has a grudge against the 
weather it is chiefly, if not solely, upon 
the occurrence of what he calls ‘‘an Irish- 
man’s hurricane, right up and down’’— 
a phenomenon well known to readers of 
Kipling as a “dead-flat calm.” But of 
the greatest grievance of all Jack seldom 
speaks—namely, the dangerous character 
Having twice felt the 
tremor of grounding and once the shock 
of collision, having watched the bark 
Marion burn to the water’s edge, having 
seen the well-found ship Lornty turn tur- 
tle and go to the bottom and well re- 
membering the sense of blank despair 
when a lubberly captain officially an- 
nounced to the ship’s company his con- 
viction that we should never again see 
land—I think I appreciate the awful 
perils of the deep. And such perils have 
their influence upon character. They 
that ‘‘do business in great waters” are 
inevitably hardened by the hardness of 
their life. 

A calamity almost as grievous as those 
wrought by the perils of the sea or the 
harpies of the ports results from the gall- 
ing uncertainty of employment. In hard 
times an old sea dog finds it extremely 
difficult to ship, because younger men are 
always preferred. The crews of coast- 
wise craft are unable to follow their call- 
ing more than seven months in the twelve, 
and the same is true of the vast horde of 
sailors that man the merchant marine of 
the Great Lakes. Incapable of anything 
but improvidence, a sailor is in sore 
straits when navigation closes. Without 
‘money, he must go in search of employ- 
ment, and, as he knows no trade but sail- 
ing, it must be employment at unskilled 
labor. He hears that he is wanted in the 
lumber camps, or that, if he can go South, 
he may possibly find something to do and 
escape the rigors of winter. But how 
shall he travel? He willsoon learn. He 
must ‘beat’? his way; he must practice 
all the devices of the tramp; he must, in 
short, become an involuntary ‘‘ Weary 
Waggles”’ for the time being. And there 
are not many men of the sailor’s make- 
up who can afford to discover how easily 
one may live without working, for here 
and there among seamen, as among lands- 
men, is the indolent fellow, who, under 
the stress of discouragement or as the 
result of intemperance, will reluctantly 
adopt the life of the “hobo.” Mr. Frank 
Willard, now famous as “Josiah Fiynt,” 
the gifted student of vagrant humanity, 
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would do well to settle down in some 
such lake port as Buffalo and observe 
the evolution of the roadster out of the 
mariner. 

I have said that the sense of danger 
hardens a seafaring man, but it is also 
worth noting that it makes him very ap- 
proachable on his religious side. The 
French say, “If a man would learn to 
pray let him go to sea,” and that shrewd 
analyst of character, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
though he tells us concerning his ‘‘ship- 
man” that ‘‘of nyce conscience took he 
no keep,” still sends him riding a pious 
pilgrimage “the holy blisful martir for 
to seke.”’ If Schleiermacher is right in 
finding the origin of religion in a sense of 
dependence, one cannot be surprised that 
sailors are almost universally believers. 
It is even true that there are consistent 
Christian lives lived before the mast. 
The sea has its own silent lessons of God 
and his might, man and his feebleness, 
life and its uncertainty. Never have I 
been more deeply thrilled with religious 
feeling than once when, in mid-Atlantic, 
I stood in the steamer’s prow at night, 
watching the great ship reel and heave 
and pitch, sending her yellow top-lights 
swinging and flickering across the star- 
less sky, and seeming now and then to 
bury the low-set red or the green ones in 
the tumbling waves, while between gusts 
of wind came the words of a hymn, sung 
by a crowd of simple steerage folk, “‘ Je- 
sus—Saviour—pulot me!”’ 

So the sailor has his gentler side, and I 
should do him great wrong if I did not 
add that he has also his distinguished 
virtues. At sea he is industrious and 
temperate, honest and courageous, and 
his is a courage not unmixed with tender- 
ness. JI know of a sea captain who once 
in a great storm stood weeping before all 
his men, yet his grief was not over his 
own peril, but only lest he should lose his 
ship. Sailors are honest, too, except while 
“holding a yarn,’ when, of course, they 
are not to be taken too seriously. Every 
old salt has been round the world in a 
spiral, seen the Flying Dutchman go glim- 
mering by, been blown up by torpedoes, 
eaten by sharks, drowned once or twice, if 
not oftener, and occasionally cast upon 
some remote and dangerous strand, where, 
after inconceivable hardships, he married 
the queen of the island. Wherever you 
find the sailor he is generous and kind, and 
he certainly means to do right. When he 
remembers his sins he says, trustfully, 
“God won’t be hard on a poor fellow; for 
to live hard, work hard, die hard, and go 
to hell after all, would be hard indeed.’’ 

Now and then in my reading I run upon 
these musical lines by Thomas Buchanan 


Read: 
O happy ship, 
To rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at your lip! 
O happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails and sails and sings anew. 
Charming poetry, but as false as it is ro- 
mantic! And yet, whenever in passing 
through the city streets I catch a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the masts and spars 
of the ships at their wharves, my own 
fancy is irresistibly kindled, but if my 
heart goes sailing with the “happy crew” 
it has no song to sing save the lines from 
that tenderest evening hymn by Baring- 


Gould: 


Guard the sailors, tossing 
On the deep blue sea. 


THO 


THE HOME 


Love’s Silences 


Not to the lips of friendship rise 

Its deepest, holiest sympathies. 

That sweeter, subtler tenderness, 
Sometimes, the longing heart must guess. 
It bides in touch and tone and eye, 

The yearning smile, the half-heard sigh. 
When faith gropes down to spirit-deeps, 
Love its expectant silence keeps. 


When by grief’s drooping form we stand, 
We touch the lips, we press the hand. 

No word doth love essay to speak, 

For every word is cold and weak. 

Only that spiritual sympathy 

Can any deep, true comfort be. 

Ah! when a soul is in the deeps, 

Love its most sacred silence keeps! 


How prone upon the empty air 

Are we to speak the formal prayer! 
But when in agony we raise 

Our blind eyes to the Father’s face, 
When for our dearest in their need 
With all our burdened souls we plead, 
The prayer from heart to heaven leaps, 
And love a holy silence keeps. 


Love is so quick to understand 

The human glance and tone and hand! 

There is a finer, subtler speech 

Than any form of words can teach, 

True eloquence of joy or woe 

Hath been, and ever shall be so. 

Yea, if the soul exults or weeps, 

Love its deep-answering silence keeps! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


So wide is the range 
of topics discussed in 
women’s clubs that the 
wonder is that so few have thought of 
the Bible as an appropriate field of study 
and investigation. The American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, however, is striving to interest 
club women in its courses of study, and 
is freely distributing a pamphlet describ- 
ing what has already been done in this 
line in two large clubs. Club meetings 


The Bible in Wom- 
en’s Clubs 


need not take on a religious character,. 


nor are discussions of doctrinal questions 
necessary to the study of the Bible in its 
historical and literary aspects. The neat 
little volumes of the Modern Readers’ 
’ Bible series invest the Old Testament 
books with a new literary attractiveness. 
This portion of the Scriptures has been 
too often sadly neglected by the average 
student, and we have cause to marvel 
daily over the vague and inaccurate in- 
formation concerning Hebrew history 
which persons otherwise well read pos- 
sess. In the Memoir of Tennyson, by his 
son, we read with pride that the poet was 
wont to declare: “‘The Bible ought to be 
read were it only for the sake of the grand 
old English in which it is written, an ed- 
ucation in itself.” We hope that many 
clubs will pursue the American Institute 
courses, and many individuals will follow 
the outline of Old Testament readings in 
our forthcoming Handbook for 1898. 


The annual report of the 

Jog) stom Secretary of Agriculture, 
just issued, calls attention 

to the need of thorough training in do- 
mestic science for farmers’ wives. Nearly 
half the women of the land are toiling in 
homes upon our farms, and many of them 
are rearing the future masters of our 
great agricultural domain. Some of these 
women have learned the importance of 
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proper sanitary conditions within and 
around the home, and understand how to 
provide wholesome and nourishing food 
for their families. The greater number, 
however, are ignorant of the simplest 
laws underlying the health and happiness 
of their homes. How many farmers’ 
wives take proper precautions in regard 
to drainage and drinking water? How 
many know the value of fresh air and 
sunshine as germicides ? How many real- 
ize the harmfulness of half-baked bread 
and greasy food? Undoubtedly the farm- 
er’s wife, as well as the farmer, needs 
scientific instruction. In recommending 
some definite enterprise to this end, Sec- 
retary Wilson says that in helping the 
women the Agricultural Department has 
a large duty to perform, for whatever will 
be effective ‘‘in securing the better nour- 
ishment of the farmer’s family and in 
surrounding them with the attractions 
and refinements of a well-ordered home 
will powerfully contribute to the material 
prosperity of the country.” 


What Shall Our Daughters Do 
With Us 


BY MARION HARLAND 


Unruly American children are not more 
proverbial than lawless grown-up sons and 
overbearing daughters of the same nation- 
ality. ‘The well-trained mother” is a 
pleasant jest to herself and her associates. 
Only yesterday I saw a pretty girl, fash- 
ionably dressed, on her knees before her 
mother, a pair of rubber overshoes in her 
hand, which she implored the matron to 
put on before she ventured out upon the 
wet pavements. 

“JT am afraid you are less obedient than 
the majority of mothers of this genera- 
tion,’’ smiled another matron, who was 
listening to the girl’s persuasions and the 
parent’s objections. ‘She ought to have 
you well in hand by this time.” 

“Tt isn’t for want of practice that she 
hasn’t,”’ rejoined the other, plaintively. 
“JT have no will of my own any more. 
She dictates what I shall eat and what I 
shall drink and wherewithal I shall be 
clothed. I loathe rubbers, yet you see she 
is putting them on my feet this blessed 
minute.” 

The girl’s head was bent over the task, 
but the back of her neck was stained with 
the sudden flush overspreading her face. 
Her throat heaved as in swallowing a hasty 
retort before she trusted her voice. 

“Mamma knows that if I did not love 
her I should not care how she looks or 
what she does,’ she said, in admirable 
temper. ‘‘ We are all disposed to be over- 
careful of precious things.” 

A common prejudice would seem to be 
the belief that tyranny lies couchant in 
the hearts of our offspring, and only 
awaits opportunity to become rampant. 
It cannot be denied that there is a show 
of reason in the accusation in many an 
otherwise well-regulated family. Illiter- 
ate parents, who, with the rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth, have given their children 
the education and socialadvantages which 
the money came too late to buy for them- 
selves, are sedulously kept in the back- 
ground, or, upon rare occasions when 
they cannot be effaced, ave repressed and 
drilled in the vain hope of making them 
presentable. The mother who doubles up 
her negatives and the father whose knife 
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and shovel receive the same broad treat- 
ment at his hands are a mortification even 
to affectionate and dutiful descendants. 
The chagrin may be the more grieyous for 
filial love that nothing can stamp out. 
Our Girl would like to be proud of the 
mother whose manifold inward graces she 
honors, and longs to shield the father, 
whose darling she is, from contemptuous 
criticism. In the attempt to bend hard 
wood she grows impatient, and a succes- 
sion of failures makes her intolerant. 
What is easy to tractable youth cannot be 
impracticable to her seniors, she argues. 
If mamma really loved her and studied 
her happiness, she would make herself 
over in some particulars. 

Frankly, I admit that there is a germ 
of reason in Our Girl’s expectations, and 
several germs of justice in her conclu- 
sions. Her censor will agree with me 
also that she is to be pitied. More Chris- 
tian fortitude goes into the effort to rise 
superior to the palpable vulgarity of a 
kinsman than would sustain one under 
the affliction of that kinsman’s death, 
however dear he may be. 
false shame the reluctance of refined men 
and women to appear abroad with those 
of their own blood who defy conven- 
tionality and tread nice customs into the 
mire. We despise the smack of Philistin- 
ism we recognize in our shrinking from 
such an ordeal, but it is there, and will not 
be ignored. 

It is not in disparagement to Our Girl 
that I put this natural weakness forward 
in enumerating the springs of her efforts 
to keep mamma abreast of the times. It 
hurts her to be ashamed of what is so dear 
and sacred as the mother who bore and 
brought herup. The thought of degrad- 
ing her to the position of an upper servant 
in the home isinexpressibly hideous. The 
strong young arms of her love are thrown 
about her to screen her deficiencies and, 
if possible, to bring her up to the level of 
her children and her children’s associates. 
It is not unreasonable that she should ex- 
pect her mother’s co-operation when the 
end she has in view is that the dear woman 
should do justice to herself, and warrant 
to other judges her boys’ and girls’ rey- 
erential devetion to her. : 

There is a fine strain of pure selfless- 
ness in Our Girl’s maneuvers to induce 
her mother to dress becomingly and to 
resist the inclination to become a con- 
firmed stay-at-home instead of*keeping up 
associations that will brace and freshen 
her mental forces. She protests with ten- 
der vehemence against the cant of “grow- 
ing old and ugly and useless,”’ into which 
the wisest of us are prone to lapse from 
the force of example, and watches over 
her mother’s health with what looks like 
officious solicitude. If chided for fussi- 
ness, her defense is the sweetest thing 
conceivable: “You see she has been so 
used to taking care of us that she has got 
out of the habit of thinking of her own 
health and comfort.” 

The average mother is often rebellious 
under what she considers an impertinent 
curtailment of her liberty of action. Hav- 
ing brought up a family of children with- 
out the advice of her juniors, she might 
surely be trusted to mind her own man- 
ners and health for the rest of her days. 
Things have come to a pretty pass if she 
is, at her age, to be schooled and lectured 
by these chits of girls. In her honest heat 
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she loses sight of the truth that she is the 
less able to look after herself because she 
has forgotten, for a score of years, per- 
sonal interests in devotion to those whose 
help she now scorns. 

Our Girl has put the case fairly. Ways 
of eating and drinking, phrases and pro- 
nunciations—even of thinking—have al- 
tered since mamma used to be consulted 
by her mother in the plenishing of the 
house and the serving of tables. While 
she has been steering the household raft 
through the rapids of measles, whooping- 
<ough and chicken-pox, and down the 
calmer currents of Sunday clothes and 
daily behavior, people have ceased to 
<ourtesy and to say ‘‘yes, ma’am” and 
“no, sir.”’ Meats and vegetables are no 
djonger crowded together upon the table, 
and the noon meal is luncheon, not din- 
ner. Bread and butter plates and finger 
bowls and after-dinner coffee cups, and 
oyster forks and ice cream forks and 
asparagus tongs have come in, and moun- 
tainous roasts have gone out—to be carved 
in the butler’s pantry. Sketchy tea and 
scones are served to afternoon visitors 
instead of ceremonious cake and wine. 
Pictures are hung on a level with people’s 
eyes; “sets” of furniture dispread them- 
selves.chiefly in hotel parlors and steam- 
boat saloons; formal ‘“‘regrets’’ have 
been superseded by brusque visiting cards; 
betrothals are ostentatiously announced, 
instead of leaking out timidly after the 
wedding day is set. 

All these innovations, and more than 
she dreams of besides, are as well known 
to her boys and girls as the now obsolete 
ways of ‘doing’ were to her at their 
age. Unless she bea society woman her 
daughter must be her adviser and coach 
in minor points of modern etiquette. Her 
son will not take the trouble to do it. 

“The mater is perfect as she is—a quaint 
unique,’’ he says, with eyes full of love 
and laughter, and with a hug and a kiss 
that cost him nothing, and are as wine of 
Cyprus to her foolishly fond heart, he is 
off to the club where things are up to 
date, or to call upon a belle whose impos- 
sible mother never “shows up.” His sis- 
ters are, to his way of thinking, fussy and 
¢ritical above what is written or reason- 
able. ‘Why can’t they let the dear old 

soul have her way? She will live the 
jonger for it, and she is too old and stiff 
to be taught new figures.”” The mother 
who accepts his reasoning—or lack of 
reasoning—dwarfs her whole nature. 

If anything could extenuate the con- 
temptuous patronage with which some 
young people regard the authors of their 
being it is the stubborn conservatism 
that persuades the woman of fifty that 
she can, or will, learn nothing from those 
whom she has been pushing to the front 
for twenty-odd years for the express pur- 
pose of making them wide-awake and 
progressive. If they can tell her, who 
has been a semi-recluse through all these 
years, nothing which she does not know 
already, her efforts and their time have 
been thrown away. 

There is a perverse vanity of mature 
age so much less excusable than the frank 
conceit of youth that my heart inclines 
wistfully toward the girl whose fond de- 
sire to retain her mother as her intimate 
and confidante during the remaining sec- 
tion of the parent’s earthly pilgrimage 
urges her occasionally beyond the bounds 
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of just taste and expediency. Let her 
simple plea speak for her with her critics: 
“We are all disposed to be overcareful of 
precious things.” 


The Speaker and Her Audience 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Time has been that the personal, pos- 
sessive, feminine pronoun in this title, 
except among our serene friends, the 
Quakers, might have excited remark. 
But women have gracefully assumed the 
one more responsibility laid upon them, 
and are as much at home on the platform 
as in the drawing-room, as little disturbed 
at the idea of reading a paper or giving a 
speech as, we may infer, their sons and 
brothers have always been. 

I can remember a day when the hushed 
seclusion of the little prayer meeting in 
the parlor, with a few familiar acquaint- 
ances as the only listeners, was trying to 
the ordinary woman, and I recall the 
counsel given to me by a friend on the 
first occasion when I ever officiated as 
leader at such a quiet gathering: ‘‘ What- 
ever you do read loud enough to be heard, 
don’t be agitated and, above all things, 
don’t break down and cry!” I cannot 
faney similar advice as being necessary 
now to any one, however modest and self- 
deprecating. : 

The audience is a factor in the speaker’s 
success, or the reverse, which ought al- 
ways to be counted on. Made up as it is 
of individuals, each of whom is a separate 
entity, the audience as a whole does not 
at once appreciate the réle it has to play; 
but when you consider that every mem- 
ber of it, in chair or pew, subtly acts on 
every other, so that it forms to thespeaker 
a composite with which she deals, which 
is responsive, sympathetic, cordial and 
kind, or cold and hard to move, as may 
be, you can understand that the party of 
the second part means a great deal to the 
party of the first part. 

If an audience wishes to secure the best 
it can from its speaker, it will greet her 
with a pleased anticipation in its look be- 
fore she begins. Perhaps there will be, 
that which is always delightful and to 
some degree flattering, a little inaudible, 
scarcely tangible, flutter of expectancy 
when she is announced—a thing as faint 
and as evanescent as the flicker of a pass- 
ing sunbeam over the waters of a summer 
brook. Thus welcomed, the audience may 
reasonably demand that their speaker 
shall be at ease and entertaining. 

She, it may be assumed, has her theme 
well in hand; she has made conscientious 
preparation for the hour; she intends to 
spread before these friends wares worthy 
their examination and inspection. Their 
interested and attentive faces will be her 
inspiration, and if they will accord to her 
the same intelligent listening which each 
would give if the talk were a personal 
one, the speaker will proceed without em- 
barrassment and with a fluency comforta- 
ble alike to herself and her auditors. 

She will find that she does not quite 
keep to the beaten track she had planned, 
if she is addressing a well-bred and thor- 
oughly charming set of people. They will 
-awaken her mind to quicker and more in- 
tense activity; she will find images and 
epigrams thronging on her, which she did 
not expect; stories will spring to mem- 
ory. She will kindle into a glow of pleas- 


“ iy 
ant thought and agreeable expressions. 
Where she might have been tolerably suc- 
cessful only she becomes brilliantly elo- 
quent, and the audience before her is the 
cause; they have so stimulated, quickened 
and ennobled her that she has ceased to 
be commonplace in their presence. 

Two or three distressing adjuncts will 
make any speaker’s effort ineffective. 
One is-the absence of the proper audi- 
ence. To speak to empty benches, or to 
send one’s voice and thoughts across a 
scattered congregation, here a little group, 
there a solitary man, again a woman 
wrapped in pathetic loneliness, would tax 
the powers of an angel. An audience 
should be massed. There should be no des- 
ert space, no wilderness of grim and silent 
empty seats over which the word must go 
before it finds its auditor. The carrier 
dove may wing its way across a great 
sweep of land or sea and take its message 
home, and in this the printed word is like 
the carrier dove. But the spoken word is 
the thrush singing in the grove under 
which you walk, the robin in your orchard 
trees; it needs youclose at hand to hear it. 

Another adjunct which makes an end 
of magnetism between the audience and 
the speaker is the man with a watch, 
which, furtively or openly, he consults in 
the speaker’s very face. I suppose people 
in congregations feel somehow imper- 
sonal. It does not occur to them that 
the minister in the pulpit or the lecturer 
on the platform sees them fidgeting 
about, snapping watches (almost hears 
the tiny click, in fact), reads in the act and 
the attitude that they are bored, or indif- 
ferent or tired to the verge of endurance. 
They would never in the courtesy of 
drawing-room intercourse venture on such 
impoliteness, but inan audience they re- 
gard themselves as privileged to be rude! 

Yet, having said all this about the lis- 
teners, one comes back to the speaker her- 
self, with the feeling that, in a way, she 
must infuse the right spirit into those 
who have paid her the compliment of be- 
ing present at her call. She must have 
her topic thoroughly in hand, she must 
be interesting because personally inter- 
ested, she must not be perfunctory, and 
she must be absolutely sure that she can 
be heard... Distinct enunciation, an agree- 
able manner, something worth saying, and 
a sincere respect for the occasion are ne- 
cessities of the successful speaker. 


Towse’s Victory 


BY ELLEN M. HURLL 


Where was Tommy? Something must 
be the matter with the boy, for whenever 
before had he neglected to come to his 
favorite dinner! Mother Prentice’s clear 
voice rang out over field and wood: 
“Tommy, Tom-my!”’ but no Tommy 
appeared, 

Instead, a fine collie, Tommy’s special 
friend and playfellow, arose from his nap, 
shook himself and gazed inquiringly out 
over the broad expanse of meadow, ex- 
pecting to hear the well-known voice of 
his young master, but there was no re- 
sponse; and he had hardly received the 
gentle command, “Go find him, Towse,”’ 
before he was off at a bound, searching 
all the favorite nooks and corners in 
which Tommy usually delighted. 

After a time he finally discovered at 
the foot of Long Meadow a little figure, 
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stretched out at full length and com- 
pletely hidden in the tall grass. Towse 
pricked up his ears, and giving one great 
leap landed on top the prostrate form, 
showing his delight in a series of joyful 
barks. 

“Hello! What are you about there!” 
was Tommy’s startled exclamation. 

Then, recognizing his faithful playmate, 
the boy jumped up and gave him an angry 
push, saying, ‘‘ What do you come bother- 
ing around me for! Just like you. Don’t 
you know any better than always to go 
where you are not wanted! Home with 
you now, I don’t want you.” 

The dog was so amazed at this unusual 
outburst that he remained stationary, 
gazing at his master with astonishment. 
““What was the matter with Tommy? 
Was that his loving friend who had 
spoken so sharply to him? There must 
be some mistake; he would try again.” 
Then Towse playfully took hold of a little 
bare foot which peeped out of the grass 
before him, and gave agentle push, which 
said: ‘Time to go home. Mother is wait- 
ing dinner for you.” 

This time Tommy, who had fallen back 
in the grass and covered his face, once 
more arose and gave the dog a vigorous 
kick, which landed him some distance 
away. 

“Now, then, Towse, p’raps you think 
I don’t mean what I say, but I tell you I 
do, and I don’t want you here.” 

It did hurt Tommy a bit to be so rude 
to his playmate, but the truth is he was 
under the influence of a wicked spirit just 
then, and was hardly responsible for his 
actions. 

Instead of obeying and trotting off 
home, the dog, now thoroughly convinced 
that something was decidedly wrong, 
erept slowly back to his master, and sat 
looking at him with great, mournful eyes. 
The boy, peeping through his fingers, met 
the tender, reproachful look, and quickly 
covered his eyes again. Then another 
glance, with the same result. Finally he 
could endure it no longer and burst forth, 
indignantly: ‘‘I don’t see what I have 
done. You can’t give a feller a minute’s 
peace, sitting there looking at me solemn 
as anowl.” <A gentle wag of the tail and 
a sympathetic nod from Towse. ‘S’pose 
you think I’m awful bad’’; after a pause, 
“the worst boy in the place.” 

Another silence, in which conscience 
was at work in the heart of the little boy, 
while Towse heaved a gentle sigh. 

Then Tommy sat up and faced the dog 
boldly, holding up a large jack-knife: 
“Now, you, Towse, look at this knife. 
Isn’t it fine ?”’ 

Towse looked at the knife and then at 
the boy, but did not appear very enthusi- 
astic in his appreciation. He gave, how- 
ever, two short barks, which might have 
meant anything, and resumed his steady 
gaze. 

“T don’t see what you look at me so 
for, Towse; p’raps you think I stole that 
knife”’—with a defiant air—‘if you do, 
I’ll"’—and a little hand was held up threat- 
eningly, but the dog continued to gaze 
mournfully and. lovingly at the boy until 
it was quite unbearable. 

“There,” cried Tommy, throwing down 
the knife at the feet of the dog—“if you 
must know—I found that knife in the 
road this morning. It’s Joe Thompson’s 
knife—he must have lost’ it out of his 
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pocket. It’s a fine knife, and I wanted 
to keep it myself, but I won’t. I will 
carry it straight to Joe.” 

The struggle over, he threw his arms 
around the dog’s neck and sobbed, while 
his faithful: friend tenderly licked his 
face and tried to comfort him in his own 
way. 

It was but a short step to Joe’s home 
to return the knife, while Towse led the 
way barking and frolicking in an ecstasy 
of delight. In the midst of Tommy’s con- 
fession a soft step upon the grass behind 
them had not ‘been noticed by the two 
excited friends, and it presently departed 
as silently as it came. So it was that 
when a hungry but. happy little boy ran 
home for his late dinner he was met by a 
wise and tender mother, who was pre- 
pared, without asking questions, to wel- 
come her child lovingly. 

“Give Towse a grand dinner today, 
mother dear,”’ said Tommy, ‘“‘for he de- 
serves it.’ Mother smiled as she heaped 
the plates with good things, to which both 
Tommy and Towse did full justice. 

That night, as Tommy knelt by his 
mother’s side, he added to his usual 
prayer: ‘Dear Lord, Towse helped me to 
be good today, bless Towse, and find a 
nice place for him in heaven when he 
dies; and, dear Lord, bless Tommy, and 
make him a good boy—good as Towse— 
Amen.” 


Wanted, a Map 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
For why, we cannot understand, 
In all your great geography 
There is no map of Fairyland. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
And, afterward, describe in full 

How Fairyland is famed for pearls, 
And fleeces made from golden wool, 


And prancing, gold-shod, milk-white steeds, 
With bridles set with jewel-eyes ; 

Tell how the Fairy rivers run, 
And where the Fairy mountains rise; 


And of the Fairy-folk, their ways 
And customs—if it please you, sir; 

Then, of the journey there, how long 
For any speedy traveler. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
And would you kindly not delay ; 
Sister and I would dearly like 
To learn our lesson there today! 
—Mary E. Wilkins. 


A Kitten as a Doll 


A little girl eleven years old recently 
traveled all the way from Wichita, Kan., 
to Rochester, N. Y., with no companion 
but her kitten. She was allowed to have 
the pet in her lap, although it is against 
the rules of railroad companies to allow 
animals in the passenger coach. Per- 
haps this may have been due partially to 
the fact that the kitten was dressed’ “like 
folks’ in clothes. The cat was as hand- 
somely attired as a favorite doll and in- 
finitely more amusing. Herdress did not 
seem a novelty to her, and the little 
waist, with bishop sleeves and lace at the 
ankles or, more properly, wrists, was 
pers fs while a handsome lace baby cap 
completed the fetching toilet. The child 
said she did not care for dolls, because 
they weren’t alive and kitty could play 
with her. Besides kitty did not object to 
being dressed and un@ressed, so she had 
all the pleasures of playing doll with a 
live dolly.—Chicayo Tribune. 


Closet and Altar 


Pray, till prayer makes you forget your 


own wish and leave it or merge it mto the — 


will of God. 


With sincere Christians prayer is con- 
tinual, because we continually sin; grati- 
tude is perpetual, because every day, 
every moment we receive fresh mercies 
from God besides the old mercies, which 
are numberless. Praise is also perpetual, 
because we perpetually see the glory of 
our God’s works in ourselves and in. the 
world, especially the glory of his infinite 
love to us.—John I. Sergieff. 


O thou not made with hands, 
Nor throned above the skies, 
Nor walled with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem! 


Thou art where’er the proud 

In humbleness melts down ; 
Where self itself yields up; 
Where martyrs win their crown: 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
When in his steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where he is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art: 
—F. T. Palgrave. 


I have been thinking much lately of the 
Lord’s loving-kindness in giving us so 
many wayside enjoyments and so much 
present reward in all our work for him. 
In spite of dark life enigmas and real and 
heavy trials and often keen inner conflict, 
not to mention daily burdens of weariness 
or anxiety or worry, we can set to our 
seal that his ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness. For over and above the great gifts, 
the blessed hope set before us and the 
quiet peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, what numbers of bits and 
drops of pleasure and delight one gets 
which simply would not exist for us if we 
were not his children!—F. R. Havergal. 


© God, whose gift is faith and bope 
through Fesus Christ our Lord, we bless 
thee also for the loving=kindness whicb 
bas brougbt us comfort all along tbe 
way. Tbe warmtb of buman affection 
is kindled at thy fire of love. The joy of 
communion witb our friends reflects thy 
presence witb us and thy understand= 
ing of our thougbts. Thine are these 
changing skies, this earth tbat ripens 
corn for bread and flowers for beauty, 
these walls tbat sbelter us from cold 
and storm, these bopes tbat cbeer. 
Thou bast sustained us in the sorrows 
of our eartbly state, consoled us for our 
losses, wiped away our tears. neverp 
dayp’s renewal of our life witb thee, in 
countless gifts, unrecognized, whbicb 
join to make our bearts content, in all 
the kindly affections of our buman fel}= 
lowsbip, we look to thee witb gratetul 
bearts. LEnlarge our souls that those 
who love us may bave more to love. 
Quicken our consciences that we may 
desire more of the beauty of tby boli= 
ness. Endow us witb strength and 
wisdom tbat we may serve our genera= 
tion before we fall asleep. And abide 
thou witb us in purity and power for= 
evermore, through Jesus Cbrist our 
Lord. Amen. 
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We desire to make this department an 
open parliament, wherein parents shall 
ask questions, give and receive practical 
suggestions and compare notes in regard 
to home matters. It is our aim also to 
publish in these columns helpful articles 
on child training from experienced moth- 
ers, fathers and teachers. In order to do 
this we must have the co-operation of 
our readers. They can help us by send- 
ing in voluntary contributions, either in 
the form of questions or descriptions of 
methods which have been successfully 
tried in their own families. Simplicity 
and practical common sense, rather than 
skilled literary expression, are what we 
seek in such communications. Again, 
parents can contribute greatly to the use- 
fulness of this department by letting the 
editor know what subjects they would 
like to see discussed in it. And to this 
end we herewith ask every mother who 
reads these columns to send a postal 


_eard directed to the Home Editor of The 


Congregationalist answering as fully as 
may be the question, What is your most 
perplexing problem? Is it a question of 
health or morals, the way to make both 
ends meet or how to govern a wayward 
child, or does it have to do with domestic 
service? Which of the many household 
worries claims the most thought and pa- 
tience? On which perplexity would you 
like to have the light of other women’s 
knowledge and experience? Even the 
busiest mother can find time to write a 
postal card. May we not hope for a 
hearty response to this simple request ? 


“THE OTHER GIRLS”? AGAIN 


In regard to the rule of the other girls and 
boys over our children, it seems to me usually 
just as strong as the rule of other people, is 
over us. If little folks hear their elders talk 
about what their neighbors have and wear and 
do, if they see them patterning their clothes, 
furnishing their houses and spending their 
holidays in accordance with other people’s 
ideas, they will naturally do the same. If, 


. when the children return from a visit, they 


are asked what their friends wore and what 
they had to eat, and they see an effort made to 
have things in just about the same style when 
the visit is returned, they can’t be blamed for 


' drawing their own inferences. - If they live in 


a home where other people’s doings are seldom 
discussed, because there are always more in- 
teresting things to talk about, if they see their 
parents buying such things as they think 
suitable and beautiful, without regard to what 
others are buying, they are not likely to ask 
for new things simply because theirs are not 
just like those of their playmates. 

When talking about this matter with a 
friend, a few days ago, she said to me: ‘‘So 
far my children have never asked to have 
Very 
likely they’ll change as they grow older, for I 
know that boys and girls in their teens are 
usually pretty fussy, but at present their 
minds are occupied with other things. Of 
course they sometimes tell me of games or 
books which they would like to have and 
which they have seen at their neighbors’, but 
they don’t want them simply because the 
others have them, but for the attractiveness 
of the things themselves.’’ ; 

I couldn’t help thinking that this might be a 
mother’s prejudiced view, so, happening to 
know that the children had been to a party 


‘the day before, I took occasion to ask the 


twelve-year-old daughter what Clara, her most 
intimate friend, had worn. She stopped a 
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Mothers and Council 


minute to think, and then replied: “ Why, I 
never thought to notice.’”’ I then asked her 
and her brother several similar questions, but 
without gaining much information, though 
they could talk fast enough about other things. 
At length the boy said: ‘“‘ You see, we’re 
always having so much fun that we can’t stop 
to think about such things. Whenever I have 
a party I always ask everybody to wear their 
everyday clothes. It’s lots nicer, I think.” 
Having heard a great deal about the lack of 
naturalness on the part of children of the 
present day, I was delighted with this reply, 
and, continuing my investigations, I found 
that there was at least one family whose 


. members were very little troubled by the rule 


of other people. Nor are they in the least 
peculiar. There is nothing about their dress, 
their house or manner of life conspicuously 
different from what you will observe else- 
where, and yet you can’t help feeling an indi- 
viduality about the household. It is not pat- 
terned after any other, but the personal taste 
of the members is indulged with charming 
results.. 

The children are taught that some regard to 
dress is necessary, but that it is not a matter 
of the first importance. The mother makes a 
point of having their new clothes made in 
style, but she never gets pronounced and 
striking garments, which will look old-fash- 
ioned in a few weeks, and thus she avoids the 
necessity for continual ‘‘making over” or 
buying new, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, her mind is not constantly burdened 
with the matter, and the children seldom hear 
anything said about it. Would that there 
were more such families! MenOy Be 


FROM THE MAID’S STANDPOINT 


Mrs. Burrell’s story, A Difference of Opin- 
ion, dealing with a housekeeper’s tribulations 
in the matter of domestic service, has called 
forth various comments from our readers. 
One correspondent reports a conversation 
with an intelligent maid who reads The Con- 
gregationalist. We have space for but a part 
of this woman’s plea. She says: 

One can form no idea of the intolerable 
loneliness of an American servant girl’s life, 
especially if she is a stranger in the place. 
She is shut in the house from morning till 
night with no one to speak to or to speak to 
her except in short, curt orders or fault-find- 
ing, which she must not resent in word or 
tone, however unjust it may be. If she has 
any time to sit down she must sit by herself 
in a dismal kitchen in a hard, uncomfortable 
chair (I have never found a kitchen yet that 
held a rocker) and hear the sounds of happy 
home life from the other rooms. She must 
see girls no younger than herself cared for in 
every way and loved, must contrast her lot 
with their happy, care-free girlhood, and she 
is not human if she can see it all without bit- 
ter tears of loneliness and longing for a bit of 
home life for herself. There is none of this 
in shop life. 

She may go out? But how much better off 
is she? I knew one who went to church 
every Sunday, morning and evening, and to 
the midweek prayer meeting seven months, 
scarcely missing a meeting. In that time 
three members of a family where she once 
worked just greeted her occasionally, and the 
deacon of whom she hired her seat spoke 
when she paid the rent of it. Aside from that 
no one at church spoke to her in all those 
months. She had not a companion in all the 
city except for a few weeks—one girl who 
tried to make her as bad as she herself was. 
Do you wonder I say a servant has no home 
in the house of the average mistress? No, 
nor in God’s house either. She is made to 
feel by all but a very few that she is an out- 
cast—unconsciously, it may be, but it is so 
none the less. 
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If one is in herfown home and does her 
housework she is respected and treated as an 
equal by others. Her visitors sit at the table 
with her and never once think it a disgrace. 
Will you tell me why, if the same woman 
were obliged to do the same work for pay in 
another woman’s home, she should be thought 
unfit to associate in any way with the family 
or the neighbors or the church? If the work 
ts not degrading for the ‘first, why is it for the 
other? Why should not a neat, tidy Amer- 
ican servant be treated so far as possible as a 
member of the family ? 

Why could not Mrs: Haven have written 
Miss Ripley something like this, ‘“‘My friend 
needs, and is willing to pay for, the help you 
can render her. She is not willing to leave 
her children in the care of one with whom she 
herself could not associate, and you will be 
considered members of the family. You will 
be introduced to friends and callers, and we 
both hope you will soon feel at home in her 
house and have a pleasant circle of acquaint- 
ances ’’? 


FAVORITES IN A MOTHER’S CLUB 


In the issue of Oct. 14 a correspondent asked 
for helpful books for young mothers. Our 
mothers’ club has enjoyed How John and I 
Brought Up the Child, Bits of Talk About 
Home Matters by H. H., Hints on Child 
Training by Trumbull, and Elizabeth [ar- 
rison’s A Study of Child Nature from a Kin- 
dergarten Standpoint. Wehave taken besides 
the two magazines Babyhood and Trained 
Motherhood (price $1.00, published at 150 
Nassau Street, New York). The latter is in- 
valuable. If several mothers take these to- 
gether the expense is small. GY Ga. 6 


““TRY=PATIENCE ’’ TIME 

Most mothers of active, restless girls from 
six to ten years find the time spent in comb- 
ing hair a trying one. A little experience of 
mine may be helpful. 

My little girl has thick, curly hair, which 
needs to be put into heavy curls for school 
wear. I suppose it might be cut short, but I 
think too much clipping takes away the soft- 
ness and coarsens the hair, as we know it 
does with the hair of our boys, which for 
them is not so objectionable. Snarls of hair 
bring forth tears, and it needs patience both 
on the part of mother and child. Of late we 
have adopted a new plan, which works well. 

This time is given to learning poems—real 
poems—not baby rhymes, but memory gems. 
As such are much desired in school, it serves 
a threefold purpose—takes up the child’s at- 
tention, prepares a poem for school recitation 
and gives something of real value, a thing of 
beauty that will be a joy forever. I might 
say there was a fourth good effect. If it be 
one of my old favorites it refreshes my mem- 
ory with an old friend; if a new, it comes 
with fresh joy and often with healing upon 
its wing, an inspiration and blessing for the 
new day. On Sunday we review the Sunday 
school lesson, and this helps both child and 
mother, the latter being a teacher of little 
ones in Sunday school. A. H. R. 


There is no good common sense in the idea 
that a house cannot contain lovely things if 
there are children in it. Every one believes 
that artistic surroundings are an education ‘to 
children. If, then, they are allowed wan- 
tonly to pull and tear and deface, they destroy 
one of the means of their education, though 
unwittingly. It is the parents who are to 
blame. Whoever lets a child have his own 
way about injuring or destroying the orna- 
ments of his home is doing him as_ senseless 
an injury as if, sending him to school, one 
should allow him to destroy his text-books on 
the way unpunished. A. W. M. 
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The Conversation Corner 


WO years ago this Thanksgiving 
Day, the Corner contained a 


strange and happy sequel to the 
story of Pomiuk (pronounced Po-mi-ook’), 
which we had learned, two years before 
that, in the “Eskimo Village” of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. He had suf- 
fered a serious injury of the thigh there, 
which kept him a sufferer in his rude, 
little bunk in Koopah’s cabin and from 
which he had by no means recovered 
when the ‘“‘two heathen families” of 
Eskimo were sent away to the west shore 
of Newfoundland, so as to be ready for 
the opening of navigation in the early 
summer of 1894. Twice I was able to 
communicate with him, through the post- 
master and magistrate of the settlement, 
before the company sailed away down 
the Straits and along the Atlantic coast 
to their distant home. As that was far 
beyond the reach of mails or route of 
fishermen, it seemed most unlikely that 
any news of the little waif would ever 
come to us again. In the spring of 1895, 
however, I tried a letter, sent through 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, to their post 
at Nachvak, Pomiuk’s former home. 

The answer to that letter—printed on 
Thanks giving 
Day, 1895—was 
from Dr. Gren- 
fell, the Deep 
Sea missionary 
(so well known 
to us now, al- |. 
though an en | 
tire stranger to 
us then), who 
was moved that 
summer to go 
in his mission 
ship far beyond 
his previous 
trips, groping his way up Nachvak Inlet. 
There he found our poor little cripple, 
lying on the ground in his reindeer skin 
tupik, without care, his privations and 
misery soon to end in death. The kind 
surgeon took him away to the post, oper- 
ated upon him, and carried him away 
southward on the Sir Donald to his shore 
hospital. The Hudson’s Bay agent turned 
over to him our Corner letter, translating 
it to Pomiuk, and so assuring us of our 
answer. 

You know the result. The Corner ap- 
peal on that Thanksgiving Day—‘“ He be- 
longs to us; let us take care of him’’— 
found prompt and hearty response, and 
the gifts of Cornerers, near and far, have 
kept him since under the loving and skill- 
ful care of surgeons and “‘Sisters”’ in the 
shore hospital, from which we have regu- 
larly heard through our friend, Dr. Gren- 
fell, and, this year, by his own letters. 
He had learned to read and write, and 
had not only become in the reality of his 
own simple faith a Christian boy, but 
after the Moravian form had been given 
a new name—Gabriel. His health had 
greatly improved, and it seemed that 
years of comfort might be before him in 
that wild but happy island home. 

I know you will sympathize then with 
my surprise and grief when, in the South, 
I received the letters from the mission- 
aries in the North, saying that our dear 
boy had suddenly passed beydhd their and 


our care. The warm interest taken in 
him by thousands of our readers, young 
and old, throughout the land, is sufficient 
reason for this brief repetition of his 
story and for this letter about his death. 


BATTLE HARBOR HospITraL, LABRADOR. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am sorry I must be the 
conveyor of sad news to you. Gabriel passed 
away from our midst on Sept. 29 at 9 P. M. 
The shock was one hardly to be realized. On 
the Friday previous he was out on the ve- 
randa, running his fingers over an autoharp, 
a present from a Moravian missionary, which 
had just arrived. Little did we think that in 
a few days his harp would be of richer tone 
and the chords of unbroken melody! He com- 
plained of headache when he came in on Fri- 
day. I thought it might, perhaps, have been 
the jolting of the gun which I held for him to 
fire when the steam launch came into the har- 
bor, with Dr. Willway on board. (He was so 
excited when he had the opportunity of firing 
a gun or a Winchester, and the accuracy of 
his aim was remarkable.) The same night he 
developed a little fever, not unusual for his 
hip disease, but after treatment felt much bet- 
ter, though not entirely well. On Sunday he 
had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Ford and their 
boys from Nachvak, his former home, and, 
although his head was aching, seemed de- 
lighted to see them again and make inquiries 
about his mother. For the next two days he 


had the usual aching of muscles and limbs in 


influenza, which has been through the settle- 
ment and hospital. On Wednesday morning 
he developed meningitis and became uncon- 
scious, fits occurring frequently until he passed 
quietly and peacefully home. Mrs. Aspland 
{formerly ‘Sister Cawardine’’] and myself 
were with him constantly. He left no mes- 
sages, because of his unconsciousness, but on 
Sunday night, when I took prayers in the 
ward, he asked for this familiar hymn to be 
sung: 

Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure light, 

Like a little candle burning in the night; 

In this world of darkness we must shine, 

You in your small corner, I in mine. 


Shine he did! His unselfishness and amiable 
disposition made every one love him, and his 
memory will be fresh in many hearts for years 
to come. ... The photographs arrived, and 
we have put them over the Corner Cot. 
Tommy has been in it until this evening, 
when it is taken by a little boy five years old, 
whom we have had ina plaster of Paris jacket 
all summer for spinal disease, and on whom I 
have just operated. He may be able to go 
home in a week or two. Tommy sends his 
very kind love. He was very much pleased 
with the pictures. Pomiuk bubbled over with 
laughter when the magic box was shown him. 
Yours very sincerely, 
GRAHAM ASPLAND. 


And now I will copy for you Pomiuk’s 
last letter, written not long before his 
death: 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 write to you on my 
desk to thank you for it very much I love 
the paint books very much and ‘Tommy loves 
his too he will write to you again sometime 
I send you komatik and rackets Perhaps I 
shall ride on komatic in winter Sister says in 
a coach box We shall have Sunday school in 


hospital in the winter all children come here 
Tommy and I go down in kitchen and learn 
with them Thank you for your picture but I 
want to see your face Aukshenai to little boy 
and you Mr. Martin. from 


Gabrssh.PemiUK 


The writing desk, the painting apparatus 
(sent by an Exeter Corner boy), and the 
electric ‘‘magic box,’ you remember, were 
taken to Labrador by the young man 
(from Boston University) who spent the 
summer on the coast in Deep Sea Mission 
work. (See Corner, May 20.) He has just 
now returned, bringing a little model of a 
komatik (dog-sledge) which Pomiuk whit- 
tled with his knife out of bits of wood- 
An engraving of it has been made for 
you, showing the raquettes and hunter’s. 
gun lashed on the sledge. (You can see 
the original in the Corner Cabinet.) Dear 
boy! how much of love as well as of skill 
the little cripple’s hands put into this last 
token of his affection! Mr. J. describes. 
the boy in his hospital home; how eagerly 
he listened to the account of. Corner head- 
quarters, even to Kitty Clover; how mer- 
rily he played on the hospital platform, 
sometimes not waiting to get on his 
crutches, but 
hopping rapidly 
along on his 
hands and knees. 
after the ball. 
He says Pomiuk 
possessed a cer- 
tain gentle 
grace and re- 
finement, as 
well as constant 
kindness and 
goodcheer. And 
yet this was the 
boy who a little 
over two years ago was eating raw walrus 
and utterly ignorant of all good things. 
The change is the fruit of Christian faith 
and Christian training. 

The story is sad, but it has a bright side. 
It was certainly the Good Shepherd who, 

Away on the mountains wild and bare, 


sought his little lost sheep, who found 
him— 
Sick and helpless, and ready to die. 


Is not the rest true too? Has he not 
carried him on his shoulders, rejoicing, to 
the heavenly fold? Gabriel’s favorite 
hymn, which he loved to sing in his own 
tongue (and which Mr. J. says he sang 
one Sunday evening, together with “Jesus, 
lover of my soul’), is fulfilled now: 
Takpanéle! Takpanéle! 
Merngotowikangilak— 


Up in heaven! up in heaven! 
There will be no sorrow there, 
There will be no parting there. 
Up in heaven! up in heaven! 
We shall all be happy there 
Forevermore. 

Are we not all glad and grateful for our 
little part in helping to make that life 
happy and useful? The “Corner Cot” is 
still there in the island hospital. Shall I 
write to the missionaries to keep our 
name over the cot—unless we substitute 
“Gabriel Pomiuk Memorial Cot”—and 
keep Tommy, Gabriel’s paralytic friend, 


in it? Mw. Mates) 


- work, but in a limited sphere. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Preachers’ Responsibility as to Benevolences—‘ True Religion and Undefiled ’’—The Christian’s Belief— 
Interdenominational Relations in the Far West—Council Quorums 


ONE VIEW OF THE EMERGENCY 


The strength of the foreign missionary 
movement in the early days of the American 
Board lay in the faithful presentatien of the 
work by pastors and in the monthly concert 
of prayer for the conversion of the world. 
Christians heard about the work, united their 
prayers for its success and then gave consci- 
entiously for its support. Now many pastors 
seldom or never preach on missions, and even 
good Congregationalists have been known to 
ask whether the monthly concert was instru- 
mental or vocal. The generation who read 
every page of the Missionary Herald and 
lifted up their hearts in constant prayer for 
missions is fast passing away. Who are be- 
ing instructed in the facts of missions to fill 
the places of these devoted souls? The women 
of our churches and the Christian Endeavor 
missionary committees are doing a grand 
The great 
mass of the members of our churches know 
very little about our denominational missions 
or the history and circumstances of each sta- 
tion. How can we expect people to give sys- 
tematically or otherwise to a cause of which 
they know almost nothing? The next great 
advance must be made by our Congregational 
pastors. I know pastors who preach mission- 
ary sermons themselves and frequently invite 
our secretaries to. present the. cause in their 
pulpits. They are in sympathy with the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the Children’s Mis- 
sion Band. “They have a monthly missionary 
prayer meeting and keep their people in touch 
with the work on the field. Thank God for 
such men and for the fact that they are not 
all in the eountry churches! There are pas- 
tors whose practice is in direct contrast to 
this. They generally say that it wouldn’t do 
to ask for a missionary collection till ‘‘ the 
finances’? are in better condition, and it 
wouldn’t be wise to urge the formation of a 
woman’s missionary society, because the la- 
dies of the ¢hurch are working so hard now 
to raise money for running expenses. A great 
number of Congregational pastors stand at 
various points between these two extremes, 
and I feel moved to ask these brethren a few 
questions: 


How many times a year do you preach on 
missions ? 

How often do you ask the secretaries to 
preach on missions in your pulpit? 

How often do you ask a missionary to speak 
in your pulpit? 

Have you a woman’s missionary society and 
a children’s band in your church, and do you 
encourage and help them ? ’ 

If you have not these, have you used your 
best endeavor to form them ? 

Do you have a monthly missionary prayer 
meeting ? 

Are you encouraging the missionary com- 


mittee of your C. E. Society? 


I heard one of our noblest Congregational 
pastors say, after hearing an appeal from an 
eloquent missionary: ‘I wish you women 
were all out of this room and that 500 men of 
my congregation were here in your places to 
listen to this address.”” I inquired afterwards 
and found that the missionary was not invited 
to speak to his congregation. It is only fair 
to add that she was accustomed to speak to 
immense audiences and was always able to 
make herself heard. One pastor said to me: 
“But people don’t like to hear about missions.”’ 
Granting the accuracy of this assertion, the 
minister is bound to give.the message of God 
whether men will hear or forbear. But I do 
not believe the assertion is true.. At the close 
of the meeting to which I have alluded a lady 


came forward and said to the chairman: “0, | 


why cannot these things be told where our 
husbands and our sons can hear them?” A 


vast work for missions lies before our Con- 
gregational pastors. People give their money 
where they are interested, and they are not 
interested in what they know nothing about. 
When they make their wills they give their 
money in the same way. On whom rests the 
responsibility of instructing and interesting 
the great mass of people in our churches who 
now know little or nothing about the facts of 
missions? Brethren, what do you say about 
this weakest point in our line of battle? 
Sika Be 


A WORD IN BEHALF OF THE WOMAN OF 
FASHION 

The Religious Life of a Woman of Fashion 
was treated by a writer in The Congregation- 
alist Oct. 14, the article being one of the series 
entitled The Struggle for Character. Aftera 
second reading one finds The Religious Life of 
a Fashionable Woman quite like the Irish- 
man’s flea, and asks: Is this a picture painted 
from life, or a colored photograph? Can hu- 
man nature be reduced to such a dead level by 
a mode of life? It is the threnody on domes- 
tic servants in Cinderella’s ball clothes. The 
maid of all work washes dishes, cooks, laun- 
ders, goes to mass, burns and breaks, and is 
an unsolved problem laid aside by the middle 
class mustress -for—‘‘federation.’’ And yet 
every good housekeeper knows there is all the 
difference in character between one servant 
and another that there is between the differ- 
ent members of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Congregational church. Are the four hun- 
dred exceptions to human nature? Are there 
not as many good butterflies as good bees? 
As for “‘ skirt dancing for ladies only,” that is 
but an acclimated form of entertainment for 
sweet charity’s sake, a hothouse variety of the 
Y. P.S. C. E. garden flower of church -enter- 
tainment for missions—the ‘incongruity ” is 
the same in both. 

The fact is that true religion is as rare as 
attar of roses. We have the Story of [da and 
the Knight Errant. The shortcomings in 
character are inherent. A daughter at home, 
a student at college, a lover of society, a 
clergyman’s wife, a mother of children—from 
start to finish she fights her own special devils. 
They tripped her while she danced and flirted, 
and while darning and going to thank-offer- 
ing meetings there is still a warfare to man 
upon the earth. The imps thrive as wellina 
quiet neighborhood as they did on Beacon 
Hill, and they are fighting the same woman, 
not in the least disconcerted by change of 
scene. AN UNFASHIONABLE WOMAN. 


WHO ARE CHRISTIANS 


As I understand the term, Christians are 
those who believe that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God and gave himself a willing sacri- 
fice for the redemption of sinful men, and so 
proclaimed himself, and furthermore declared 
that ‘‘ whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.”’ If this be a true 
statement of the case, how can any person, 
however highly intelligent and cultured, who 
does not believe on Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God, properly assume the title of Christian? 
How can a denomination that does not believe 
that Christ was the Son of God be rightfully 
called a Christian denomination ? Q. 


(We will let a Unitarian answer this ques- 
tion, since it seems to be aimed at Unitarians. 
Dr. Priestly, once an English dissenting min- 
ister, who became the foremost defender of 
Unitarianism in Europe during the last cen- 
tury, wrote to a Trinitarian as follows: ‘The 
truth is, there neither can nor ought to be 
any compromise between us. If you are right, 
we are not Christians at all; and if we are 
right, you are gross idolaters.’’—EpDIToRS. ] 


DENOMINATIONAL COMITY IN EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON 

Six years ago this association overtured the 
other denominations asking them tu appoint 
members of a comity committee for the pur- 
pose of. avoiding the undue multiplicity of 
churches on missionary ground. At a pre- 
liminary meeting there were present repre- 
sentatives of four denominations. But after 
presenting the matter in person before half a 
dozen representative gatherings of as many 
denominations the Presbyterian denomination 
was the only one that joined with us in such 
arrangement. A similar appeal has been made 
repeatedly by our comity committee through 
correspondence, but to no avail. But between 
us and the Presbyterians there has been a 
perfect understanding for five years, and no 
church is organized without first having the 
approval of the committee on comity, repre- 
senting, respectively, the association and pres- 
bytery. This method has had the approval of 
the State association and synod. By this action 
and our willingness and effort to enter into an 
agreement with all denominations as we have 
with the Presbyterians we throw all responsi- 
bility for the wasting of home missionary 
funds upon those who refuse to co-operate 
with us. But we would deem ourselves dis- 
loyal to our trust if we surrendered all our 
fields, or even ceased to compete ‘with them. 

Spokane, Wn. J. EDWARDS. 


QUORUM FOR COUNCILS 


Recent items in The Congregationdlist on 
this subject are of special interest to those of 
us who are working in the far northwest 
where distances are great and churches scat- 
tered. We do not feel that our practices can 
affect Congregationalism in general very much, 
but they affect our own churches, and for that 
reason we want to keep as near as possible to 
the traditions of our fathers. But because of 
the difficulty in getting large numbers of 
ehurches together for a council, we in Wash- 
ington have done something like this: After 
giving the names of the churches and individ- 
uals invited, a note is added to the effect that 
the council will consist of those churches and 
individuals accepting this invitation, which 
means, according to the wording of this note, 
those notifying the inviting church of their 
acceptance, or of those actually present at the 
time of the council. Sometimes the note is so 
worded that it means that a quorum of the 
council will consist of those present. And in 
some cases, where no such note has accom- 
panied the letter missive, and a majority of 
those invited have not been present, the church 
has come together and, regarding the council 
called as having no existence, because not 
present to organize, has issued another call, 
inviting those present by formal letters bear- 
ing new date and a new list of churches. 

These plans have seemed satisfactory in the 
circumstances. The most serious objection to 
any of these plans is that it leaves the re- 
sponsibilities of the council to rest with a 
very few. Butas a rule those on whom such 
responsibilities rest have generally preferred 
to accept these responsibilities in some such 
way as this rather than to accept the only 
other alternative of calling only a very small 
number of churches, and those such as it is cer- 
tain will be present. Itis gratifying to know 
that the devices to which we have resorted 
in the frequent emergencies of this new work 
are so nearly like the suggestions of ‘‘ good 
authorities’? in Congregational usages. We 
give these facts simply by way of information. 
We are not trying to change Congregation- 
alism, but to apply it in the best way. And 
such discussions as those to which we have 
referred are helpful to our pastors and 
ehurches. ys Mase 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR Dec, 5 Phil. 2: 1-11 


Christ’s Humility and Exaltation 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Different examples of Paul’s preaching show 
us the life of the early church as clearly as 
different examples of his working. ‘These let- 
ters to the churches may be taken as summa- 
ries of his sermons. It was these counsels 
which shaped the characters of primitive 
Christians and the types of primitive churches. 
They are today the substance of what minis- 
ters say to their people when they seek to 
make them into the image of Christ. 

Paul passionately loved the members of the 
churches he founded. But he had a special 
love for each, and his affection for the church 
at Philippi seems to have been hardly dis- 
turbed by remembrance of any failings on its 
part. He has some sharp words for the Gala- 
tian and Corinthian Churches, but none for 
the Philippian. It had noble material to build 
on, and our lesson illustrates the way he built. 
In this section Paul brings forward: 

I. The Christian’s motives [v. 1]. They are 
central in Christian living, the things we have 
oftenest in mind in serving Christ. They in- 
clude: 

1. Comfort in Christ. That is the encour- 
agement and strengthening imparted by his 
presence. To realize that he is near makes 
difficulties vanish and duties grow easy. 

2. The consolation of love. That is the sat- 
isfaction experienced in ministering to those 
in need of sympathy, counsel, or any other 
help. How it lifts one up to find himself use- 
ful to those who have won his affection! 

3. Fellowship of the Spirit. That is the 
sharing of Christian experiences with those 
in whom he dwells. It is fostered by personal 
conversation on religious themes of common 
interest. How much more real and powerful 
the Christian life becomes when we see its 
working in intimacy with others who know 
him as wedo! ‘The prayer meeting ought to 
furnish that fellowship of the Spirit which 
kindles the whole church to constantly deeper 
earnestness and faith. 

4. Compassion. That is the tender emotion 
which is ready to forgive, ready to lift up the 
fallen, quick to cheer the discouraged. The 
combination of these motives cannot fail to 
make any one Christlike. 

II. The Christian life [vs. 2-4]. How ought 
these motives to manifest themselves ? 

1. In unity. 
division in a church or a community where 
that spirit rules which Paul so simply de- 
scribes? Men and women who have that 
spirit are not only careful not to offend one 
another, but have such mutual respect that 
they harmonize those around them. Each 
finds in the opinions and plans of the others 
something to learn, and all aim at the same 
end. With such a spirit the greatest diversity 
does not mar unity. 

2. Humility. Those who have faith in the 
Christian character of their brethren are 
ashamed of strife. They are not thinking of 
winning the admiration of others, but looking 
to see what is admirable in others. When 
each esteems most what is best in others he 
cultivates what is best in himself. 

5. Unselfishness. Heaven is created where 
each rejoices in the highest welfare of his fel- 
lowmen, and these are not a vague mass of 
humanity, but are the persons who live near- 
est to him, whose excellences he counts as his 
own because they all belong to one Master, 
who is supremely loved. Make the next life 
to yours happier and better day by day, and 
you hasten the perfeetion of the kingdom of 
God in the whole world, 

Ill. The Christian's example. It 
mind of Christ. 
nunciation of the highest possessions and 
privileges, of being in the place of God him- 
self, that he might make men ljke ourselves, 
and ourselves also, share forever in what he 


How can there be discord and - 


is the | 
He exhibited it by the re- | 
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for the time surrendered. He took our in- 
firmities, bore our sicknesses, yes, our sins 
even, dying on the cross for us. That is the 
supreme ideal. Let us keep it always before 
our eyes. Let it be the measure of each daily 
service we would render. 

1V.-The Christian's expectation [vs. 9-11]. 
It is to see the glory of Jesus Christ. For 
that Jesus prayed “that, where I am, they 
also may be with me; that they may behold 
my glory which thou hast given me.” That 
is the essence of the gospel. All the world 
and all worlds are to acknowledge him as 
Lord. We ought oftener to dwell on this con- 
summation for which Christians work. It is 
for that end that they covenant together in 
the Church of Christ. No one man can come 
up to the measure of Christ, or even to his 
imperfect understanding of Christ. But we 
look forward to the fulfillment of our prayers 
and labors—to the time when the whole hu- 
man race shall attain unto ‘‘the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.”” That will have its effect, beyond 
our conception, not only on the minds, but 
even on the bodies, of men which now pass so 
quickly to decay. ‘‘ We wait for a Saviour, 


the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew | 
the body of our humiliation, that it may be | 


conformed to the body of his glory, according 
to the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself.’’ 


That consunimation, though in the future, 


has begun already to be a reality to those who 
know Christ. ‘‘We see not yet all things 
subjected to him. But we behold him who 
hath been made a little lower than the angels, 
even Jesus, because of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honor, that by the 
grace of God he should taste death for every 
man.’’ 

In this glory of the risen Son of God to be 
disclosed to us we see the everlasting glory 
which is our inheritance through him. Read 
farther on in this letter to the Philippians 
(ch. 3: 7-14]. If we are found in Christ, his 
glory will be ours. And his triumph.will be 
complete. Every faithful Christian listens 
for ‘‘great voices in heaven, saying, The king- 
dom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall 
reign forever and ever.” 

With this expectation the great apostle la- 
bored and gave his life. He counted his life 
as nothing, if only he might win Christ and be 
found in him. That is the goal for which we, 
as Christians, strive, and it grows more real 
and wonderful as we approach it, till at last 
it shall fill all our{vision. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 28-Dec. 4. Christian Considera- 
tion for Others. Rom. 15: 1-7; Gal. 5: 22-26; 
6: 1-5; Phil. 2: 1-11; 1 Cor. 13. 

The cruelty of thoughtlessness. 
weak. The imitation of Christ. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.} 


The latest/word of sciencefsimply corrobo- 
rates the¥verdict of common sense that such 
“journalism” as the Middle and New Eng- 
land States have suffered from during re- 
cent weeks willgbe responsible for many mur- 


ders and} deeds of violence. Minds weak in 
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BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


New YorRK CoNDENSEO MILK CO. New Yorx, 
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) EAGLE BRAND 
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OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 
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caliber, souls already debased through the 
baleful influence of the suggestive details of 
the many murder trials, will be weakened and 
accelerated toward total collapse. The Bos- 
ton Transcript well says: 


Is there not in equity a strong need of pro- 
tecting legally the public mind from the 
wholesale spread of murder germs by means 
of the accounts of contagious iniquity im the 
daily press? The law against the cirenlation 
of immoral prints and pictures is made and 
partially enforced in the interests of public 
health, decency, order and safety, not to cater 
to priggishness or prudery. In like manner 
restrictions upon the newpaper exploitation 
of murders, whose motive causes are usually 
in some sinks of diseased humanity, may nor- 
mally and rightfully be demanded one day by 
the people of a State like Massachusetts. 


Alum in baking pow- 
der is not good for the 
health. But alum is 


cheap and that is why 
it is used in ordinary 
baking powders. 


There is no alum in 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der; it is made of pure 
cream of tartar. Cleve- 
land’s baking powder 
is a good leavex.er, and 
it is wholesome. 


Company’s 
Extract of 
Beef 


is the essence cf all that is 
best in beef. Only the best 
le jan of the best cattle, raised 
y the company on their 
own grazing fields in Uru- 
ay, are used. That’s why 
it is the best, and for over 
thirty years unapproached 
for purity and fine flavor. 


For improved and economic Cookery 
For refreshing, nourishing Beef Tea 
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t@~ We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Illuminated Bible. _@ 


nes ILLUMINATED BIBLE >! 


The Ideal CHRISTMAS GIFT for Adult or Child. 


What Some of the Subscribers of The Congregationalist say of the Illuminated Bible: 


“ Bible delivered this morning—many thanks. It is a wonder for beauty and cheapness.’’—16 Nov., 1897. 


“T am greatly delighted with the Illuminated Bible. It is both a Commentary and a Picture Gallery of 
no inferior character. Not only the children are drawn to its striking and beautiful illustrations, but the grown folks 
are wonderfully taken with it.”—16 Nov., 1897. 


Ese MTr 


speaks of it so highly that I should be pleased to examine for myself.”—16 Nov., 1897. 


“The Bibles came in good shape. The type is clear, illustrations fine and paper good, and unlike family Bibles 
in general they are easily handled. I am more than satisfied with editions received.”—15 Nov., 1897. 


“The illuminated Bible is satisfactory in every way. It will be a very profitable study not for weeks or months 
only but for a lifetime. Thanking you for offering such a grand book s»? reasonably.’’—12 Nov., 1897. 


| ‘The numerous 
and beautiful illus=- 
trations seem to bring 
this Bible right up 
close to modern appre- 
hension and it will 
quickly be appreciated. 
Herewith find check 
for copy.’’—1 Nov., 
1897. 


“Very much pleased 


with the specimen 
pages, and desire very 
much to possess the 
complete book. I 
inclose an order for it.” 
—29 Oct, 1897. 


“Sample pages re- 
ceived; beautiful! I 
order five $3.75 Bibles 
for Christmas gifts— 
all are to go into re- 


a 


if 


“The sample pages 
of the Bible came to- 
day. I inclose price 
at once, for I am sure 
it must be worth far 
more than what you 
ask and will be of 


Aske 


i 


i 
: 
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fined and critical fami- 


lies. .-. . Inclosed 


ners This is an exact Photographic Weprodustion of style No. o, vuil Turkey, Silk Sewed, Rea i r 
find $18.75. 28 Oct., under Gold edges, Full Divinity Circuit, and for which the regular price is.............. #15.00 great value in our 
1897. 3 Y. 5 IS OUR SPECIAL PRICE, until edition is exhausted. 3 Bs 5 home.”—4 Nov., 1897 

e@ Size of Bible when opened as above, 11%/g x 2014 inches. e | 
——S é | ——= 
DR. DUNNING’S Opinion of the Illuminated Bible. ; THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE 
The Bible bearing the imprint of the American Bible Union is a genuine art production. The text conforms to the Authorized 


Oxford Edition. Proper names are accented and self-pronounced. 
Copious marginal references a'dacomplete Concordance. But the 


seems to deserve the title it bears, “New Illwninated*, Children crowning glory of this beautiful new edition is its 800 Illustrations. 
will delight to pore over its eignt hundred illustrations on Sun- US, 14. They overtake the children of Tsrael. 
day afternoons. Parents will find themselves stimulated by, these 


may serve the H-gyp‘tians? For it had been 
better for us to serve the E-gyp‘tians, than 
dren love te hear © Sunday school teachers will welcome its wid. that we should die in the wilderness. 


pictures te tell in graphic words the ancient storics whicn cnil- 


20. 15, 17. 
All réaders of the Bible will find their interest stimulated and 13 I And MO’ses said unto the people, ¢ Fear 1s. 41 1 
their minds informed by these clear pages, witn abundant marginal ye not, stand still, and ated the salvation of frees 
; : the LorD, which he will shew to you to day:} ve have 
references, a good concordance und the sacred text everywnere fit- 2for the E-gyYp’tians whom ye have seen to Rae 
tingly clothed. fas vedeesety youre: day, ye shall see them again no more for Maa, 
\ =~ ever. Deut. 1. 

\ “eames 14”The LorD shall fight for you, and ye| H'f"* | 
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Curious Funeral Customs 


The land of Tibet is still closed to Chris- 
tian missions, but natives of that country who | 
have gone beyond its boundaries have been | 
converted and missions are planted on its 
borders. In the Indian’Witness Miss M. A. 
Sheldon deseribes a tour which she made last 
June, with eight other missionaries, through 
Bijas Bhot, a country of high mountain 
ranges, north of Tibet. In one village they 
witnessed curious funeral customs. 


Eight funerals of all who had died in 
Gwinji during the year were being cele- 
brated! The funeral ceremonies last 
about five days. Of course the dead had 
long since been disposed of, but they were 
represented by sheep and images. At 
each house where a death had occurred 
there were two fine Tibetan sheep tied. 
Some of these had ‘‘pugrees” tied about 
their heads, and their wool was colored 
with dye. The spirits of the dead are 
supposed to enter these sheep. They are 
fed with rice, wheat and liquor, and wept 
and mourned over by the relatives of the 
deceased. Other quantities of food are 
offered to the images which are not eaten; 
most of it is spilled upon the ground. 
There is dancing about the images in 
which the women and men take part in 
single file, with a very weird effect. There 
is a great deal of home-made liquor drunk 
and the people of Gwinji presented a very 
dissipated appearance. Two of our coolies, 
in spite of our warnings, became intoxi- 
cated. It was several days before they 
completely recovered from the effects of 
the liquor. All this is supposed to be 
very acceptable to the spirits of the dead. 
On the closing day the goats are driven 
out fiercely with sticks upon the moun- 
tains, a long way from home, and left 
there. The idea 1s, as expressed by the 
Bhotiyas: ‘‘ Now, we have done all we 
can to please you, your spirit must pever 
trouble us again!’’ People come in holi- 
day attire from long distances to attend 
these funerals or ‘“‘dhudings,”’ as they are 
called. The village presents the appear- 
ance of a great festival. Schools, where 
there are any, are closed, and all work is 
suspended. 


Gems from an Old Divine 


PHILIP HENRY’S QUAINT AND WISE SAYINGS 


It is guilt that makes a prison. 
All is well that ends everlastingly well. 


As good say nothing, as nothing to the pur- 
pose. 


There is a mean, if we could hit it, between 
foolhardiness and faint-heartedness. 


See to it that your work be not undone when 
your time is done, lest you be undone. 


When I have been most careful in doing 
God’s work God has been the most faithful in 
doing mine. 


He that would not die when he must, and he 
that would die when he must not, are both 
alike cowards. 


It is a sign we gallop in our way when the 
dogs follow barking. Slack not your pace 
though they do so. 


It is most proper to preach of Christ on the 
Lord’s Day, to preach of sin on fast days, and 
to preach of duty on both. 


A spirit without the grace of Christ is a field 
without a fence, a fool without understanding ; 
it is ahorse without a bridle and a house with- 
out furniture; it is a ship without tackle and 
a soldier without armor; it is a cloud without 
rain and a carcass without soul; it is a tree 
without fruit and a traveler without a guide. 
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An Order of Worship for Christmastide 


SONGS OF THE ADVENT AND NATIVITY 


§ <r" The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
ig n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. ‘ 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.—Sing, O heavens ; and be joyful, O earth : and break forth into singing, 
O mountains : for the Lord hath comforted his people, and will have compassion 
upon his afflicted. 


. 


SONG OF ‘‘ THE SWEET PSALMIST”’ 
There shall be one that ruleth over men righteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, 
He shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
A morning without clouds ; 
When the tender grass springeth out of the earth, 
Through clear shining after rain. 
ANTHEI1. (Choir.] [§&¥> Or the following hymn may be sung by the congregation standing. 
Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing.—Muhlenverg. 
MESSIANIC SONG OF THE JEWISH CHURCH 
MINISTER.—I will sing of the mercies of the Lord forever: 
With my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to all generations. 
PEOPLE.—Thou spakest in vision to thy saints, 
And saidst, I have laid help upon one that is mighty ; 
I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 
He shall cry unto me, thou art my father, 
My God, and the rock of my salvation. 
I also will make him my first born, 
The highest of the kings of the earth. 
He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgment. 
The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the hills, in righteousness. 
He shall judge the poor of the people, 
He shall save the children of the needy, 
And break in pieces the»ppfessor. 
He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: 
As showers that water the earth. 
In his days shall the righteous flourish ; 
And abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
Yea all kings shall fall down before him : 
All nations shall serve him. 
For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth; 
And the poor, that hath no helper. 
He shall have pity on the poor and needy, 


‘And the souls of the needy he shall save. 


God hath three hands wherewith he distrib- | 


utes earthly things: A hand of common provi- 
dence; with this he feeds the ravens when 
they cry. A hand of special love; with this 
he feeds his children who commit their way to 
him and trust in him. A hand of anger and 
wrath; with this he gives to those who are 
impatient. 


He shall redeem their soul from oppression and violence; : 
And precious shall their blood be in his sight. 

His name shall endure forever; 

His name shall be continued as long as the sun: 


And men shall be blessed in him; 
All nations shall call him happy. 
(a When the following ancient doxology is not chanted, it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 
Blessed be the Lord God, the | God of | Israel, 
Who only | doeth | wondrous | things: 
And blessed be his glorious | name for | ever; 
And let the whole earth be filled with his | glory. -A-men and A-men. 


(Gy Congregation will rise and sing.) 
To hail thy rise, thou better Sun.— Morison. 


SONG OF MARY.—MAGNIFICAT 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON :— 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 
For he hath looked upon the low estate of his handmaiden: 
For, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done to me great things; 

And holy is his name. 

And his mercy is unto generations and generations 

Of them that fear him. 

He hath shewed strength with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their heart. 
_He hath put down princes from their thrones, 


HYMN. 
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And hath exalted them of low degree. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things; 

And the rich he hath sent empty away. 

He hath holpen Israel his servant, 

That he might remember mercy : 
As he spake unto our fathers 

Toward Abraham and his seed forever. 


SANCTUS. 


(This may be omitted when so desired.) 


SONG OF ZACHARIAS.—BENEDICTUS (Luke 1: 68-79.] 


GLORIA TIBI. (Choir.] [This may be omitted when desired.) 


; SONG OF THE ANGELS.—GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 
MINISTER.—And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, Which is Christ the Lord. And this shall bea sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes, lying ina manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will toward men. 


(Here may be sung any anthem based on the preceding Scripture, or the following hymn may be sung by the 
congregation.) 


HYISIN. (~- Congregation standing.) [When an anthem has been sung this hymn will be omitted.) 


Hark! what mean those holy voices.—Cawood. 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
HYTIN. 


(Minister.] (Luke 2: 15-20. The Visit of the Shepherds.} 


(ic- Congregation will rise and sing.) 
O come, all ye faithful.— Mercer. 


SONG OF SIMEON.—NUNC DIMITTIS - 

MinisTER.—And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon ; 
and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: and 
the Holy Ghost was upon him. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, 
that he should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. And he came by 
the Spirit into the temple ; and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do 
for him after the custom of the law, then took he him up in his arms, and blessed 
God, and said, 

Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de | part ‘in | peace: || ac | cord ‘ing | to ‘thy | word, 


For mine | eyes ‘have | seen: || thy | — ‘sal | va. — | tion, 

Which thou | hast’ pre | pared: || before the | face : of | all -— | people; 

To be a light to | lighten ‘ the | Gentiles : || and to be the glory of thy | peo ° ple | 
Is ra] él. A‘—| MEN. 

CHANT. (ke When the Nunc Dimittis is not chanted it will be read by minister and people im unison.) 

OFFERING. 

PRAYER, 

HYTIN. (gee Congregation will rise and sing.) 


Angels from the realms of glory.—Montgomery. 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 


P RAYER. (The following prayer may be said by the minister.) 

MINIsTER.—Grant unto us, we pray thee, O Lord our God, that we who rejoice to 
keep the feast of the nativity of Jesus may by walking worthily of him attain to fel- 
lowship with him. Breathe into our hearts the spirit of Jesus, that we may dwell 
among men in brotherly love. Every year as this joyful festival comes round may 
it find the world more and more in harmony with thy will, which has been made 
known to us through Jesus-Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HYMN. (i Congregation will rise and sing.) 
It came upon the midnight clear.—Sears. 
‘BENEDICTION. 
MrnisTeR.—Now the Lord of peace himself give us peace at all times, in all ways. 
The Lord be with us all. Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by the choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with 
hymns and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 
100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued 
at regular intervals—a complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price 
(not less vhan 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete set of the 
jirst three series. 
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The Supremacy of the Bible 


Many have been trained to believe that 
every statement in the Bible is historically 
exact and to be accepted as literal record of 
fact. When they find evidence that some 
things they supposed were history are para- 
bles and others poems, they raise the perplex- 
ing question whether, after all, the Bible is 
really from God. They find it difficult to 
comprehend how parable and poem can be 
made to convey truth more profound and com- 
prehensive than is possible in the mere tran- 
script of fact. Dean Farrar, in his book just 
issued—The Bible, Its Meaning and Suprem- 
acy—offers an exeellent illustration of this 
greater conception of the truth of the Bible im 
his treatment of the first chapters of the book 
of Genesis. To him these records of begig- 
nings are a parable which not only tells the 
earliest spiritual history of the race, but re- 
veals the processes by which human souls are 
continually struggling with temptation and 
gaining the knowledge of God. He says: 


The inspired character of the narrative 
is to me evinced by the fact that all the 
literature of the world has failed to. set 
forth for human warning any sketch of 
the course of temptation which is com- 
parable in insight to this ancient allegory- 
The effect of a prohibition in producing 
in man’s free will a tendency to disobe- 
dience; the peril of tampering with tempta— 
tion and lingering curiously in its vicin— 
ity; the promptings of concupiscence, 
re-enforced by the whisperings of doubt; 
the genesis of sin, from the thought to 
the wish, from the wish to the purpose, 
from the purpose to the act, from the act 
to the repetition, to the habit, to the char- 
acter, to the necessity, to the temptation 
of others; the thrilling. intensity of re- 
action in the sense of fear, shame and of 
an innocence lost forever; the certain and 
natural incidence of retribution; the be- 
ginning of a new life of sorrow and hu- 
miliation; the workings of deathful con- 
sequence with all the inevitable certainty 
of a natural law—all this, and the awfus 
truth that death is the wages of sin, an@ 
the fruit of sin, and that death is sin, 
have been set forth since then by all the 
loftiest literature of the world. Yet all 
the literature of the world, even when it 
speaks through the genius of a Dante an@ 
a Milton, has added, and can-add, nothing: 
essential to the primeval story of Gen— 
oe, which it can but illustrate and ex- 
pand. 


Plaint of the Pessimist 


We do not know in what periodical the fek- 
lowing verses first appeared. But we coma 
mend them to the attention of those who cony- 
plain that times are all the while growing 
worse and that there is nothing worth living 
for: 


Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food; 

Nothing to wear but clothes, 
To keep us from going nude. 


Nothing to breathe but air— 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone; 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere ta stand but on. 


Nothing ta sing but songs, 
Ah wellt Alas} Alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to read but words, 
Nothing to cast but votes; 

Nothing to hear but sounds, 
Nothing to sail but boats. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed; 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to queneh but thirst ; 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got— 
Thus through life we’re cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait— 
Everything mevesthat goes; 
Nothing at all but common sense 
Can ever withstand these woes. 
—Ben King. 


800 
Letter from London 


International Council Preacher 

British Congregationalists are looking 
forward to the International Council in 
1899, and arrangements are well in hand. 
It is too early yet to say whether the 
English delegation will amount to 100, 
the number suggested by the American 
committee, but a substantial and influen- 
tial representation may be confidently ex- 
pected. The Oongregationalist’s article 
anticipating the council attracted atten- 
tion, the Independent reprinting it in full 
and other journals quoting from it. The 
English committee, consisting of Drs. 
Berry, Rogers, Brown, Mackennal, Bar- 
rett, Rev. Andrew Mearns, Rev. D. B. 
Hooke, Messrs. Albert Spicer, M. P., 
W. Crosfield and A. J. Shepheard, have, 
after careful consideration, unanimously 
resolved to recommend that Principal 
Fairbairn be invited to preach the ser- 
mon. It was felt that he is pre-eminently 
fitted for the task and worthy of the 
honor, and no doubt the choice will give 
satisfaction to the American brethren. 
The churches are realizing an increasing 
sense of indebtedness to the scholarship 
and genius of Dr. Fairbairn, who on every 
great occasion seems to eclipse all his 
previous efforts. The Doctor now has 
under consideration another important 
invitation—to deliver the Haskell lectures 
in India next winter.. He has been much 
influenced by the representations made to 
him by missionaries, and my impression 
is that he will accept the invitation. But 
the principal of Mansfield has become so 
intimately related to the life of the city 
aml the university that his withdrawal 
from Oxford for so considerable a period 
would be a serious loss. 


F.'B. Meyer's Visit - 

The minister of Christ Church, West- 
minster, whose influence in London con- 
tinues to. strengthen and. deepen, is pre- 
paring to visit America early next year. 
He is loath to interrupt his regular work, 
but could not resist his pressing invita- 
tions. He will probably: arrive in the 
States some time during the month of 
January and remain abouta month. It is 
reported that applications for Mr. Meyer’s 
services have come from the leading cities 
from New York to Kansas, with promises 
of the united support of ministers and 
religious workers. It is proposed that he 
begin work in Albany, N. Y., proceed to 
Rochester, and possibly Buffalo, and then 
go on to Chicago, Kansas City, Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, and doubtless. other 
cities will be included in the itinerary. 


Dr. Clifford’s Return 

The interchange of visits between Amer- 
ican and British religious leaders is now 
practically continuous, and is unquestion- 
ably productive of much good. You now 
have with you Dr. Berry, bearing a fra- 
ternal letter from the National Council 
of Free Churches to the churches of 
America, and shortly after his return Mr. 
Meyer will set out for your shores. If 
you were disappointed in not seeing more 
of Dr. Clifford, he was certainly not less 


disappointed at not being able to see more ’ 


of you, and it is not improbable he will 
seek to repair the loss next year or at no 
very distant date. On returning home, 
after his seven-months’ tour round the 
world, he has received a welcome almost 
national in extent and unsurp&assable in 
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enthusiasm. His congregation did every- 
thing they could to make his home-com- 
ing joyous. The church building was over- 
hauled, his vestry was far more luxuri- 
ously furnished than any apartment in 
his own modest dwelling, and he was pre- 
sented with a valuable gold watch to re- 
place the one that went down in the Tas- 
mania. Not expecting such a gift, he had 
provided himself with a ‘respectable 
Waterbury.’”’ It so happened that the 
Sunday on which Dr. Clifford returned to 
his pulpit was_the thirty-ninth anniver- 
sary to a day of the commencement of his 
ministry in London; his text was Ps. 71: 
16. The Doctor has not come back quite 
so much stronger as his friends hoped 
that he would. He humorously pictured 
himself as a returned prodigal who had 
wasted some of his substance in what 
they think riotous working. He says. he 
found it easier to speak than to refuse the 
numerous pressing invitations. But the 
truth is it is simply impossible for Dr. 
Clifford to rest. The measure of his ac- 
tivity and of his interest in American in- 
stitutions may be judged by the continu- 
ous round of visits he paid during the 
two days he spent in New York. 
Tammany Victory: Feeling in England 

The news of the victory of Tammany 
was received in this country with uni- 
versal disappointment and regret. The 
development of the contest was followed 
with the keenest interest from day to 
day, and the long cable dispatches that 
appeared in our papers were eagerly 
scanned. There was a general hope, if 
not expectation, that Tammany might be 
defeated. The death of Henry George 
called forth expressions of profound sym- 
pathy, and earnest tributes were paid 
to his character and work. Rightly or 
wrongly, the result of the election is re- 
garded as a serious blow to the principle 
of democracy, and conservative journals 
are of course making the most of it. We 
sympathize with the enormous difficulties 
caused by the mixture of races in your 
country, believing that the real American 
people are just as much opposed to cor- 
ruption as we are. We have our faults, 


‘but it is not too much to say that such 


wholesale and unblushing dishonesty and 
favoritism as appear to prevail in some 
American cities are quite unknown, and 
we hope are impossible, in this country. 
Every now and then a municipality be- 
trays a tendency to jobbery, but those re- 
sponsible for it are invariably rejected at 
the polls as soon as the people have an 
opportunity of pronouncing judgment. 
Congregationalism in London 

The London Congregational Union, 
whose half-yearly meeting has been held 
this week, is, under the direction of its 
secretary, Rev. Andrew Mearns, render- 
ing effective service in strengthening and 
developing Congregationalism in the me- 
tropolis. With the rapid increase of the 
population and the steady drift of the 
best elements to the suburbs, the prob- 
lem becomes every year more difficult. 
Not only have central churches to be 
maintained, but new ones have to be con- 
tinually planted on the outskirts of the 
city. In proportion to the population the 
religious accommodation in London is 
far more inadequate than in any other 
city, the present provision being for thir- 
ty-two per cent. of the population, in- 
stead of fifty per cent., the estimated 
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requirement. It is calculated that Con- 
gregationalists ought to provide five per 
cent. of accommodation, their actual con- 
tribution being three and a half per cent. 
Mr. Mearns declares that there is imme- 
diate need of over ninety chapels, each to 
seat 1,000 people. At least some of these 
will be erected in the course of the next 
few years as a result of the church exten- 
sion movement throughout the country. 
Sunday in London 

Whilst there is undoubted need of more’ 
church buildings, it is anything but easy 
to get people into some that already ex- 
ist. In the suburbs, where there are no 
counter attractions, most churches are 
tolerably well filled at, both services, but 
town churches are meeting with growing 
competition of a worldly kind. A consid- 
erable section of the populace are anxious 
to turn Sunday into a mere pleasure day, 
and a silent but persistent movement 
is being made towards the opening of 
places of amusement on the Lord’s Day. 
“Sacred ’’ concerts have been followed by 
some that do not pretend to be sacred, 
with recitations and a little “action” 
thrown in. A leading music hall has just 
been opened on Sundays, and whilst so 
far the program has been confined to 
music, there is little doubt that the idea 
is to see just how far it is possible to go 
in the present state of the law in the di- 
rection of Sunday entertainment. Money 


‘has been taken for admission, and this is 


a direct infringement of the Lord’s Day 
observance act. But this is an old enact- 
ment and many of its provisions have 
long been ignored. The matter has been 
brought before the London County Coun- 
cil, and it remains to be seen whether it 
will take any action. ‘“‘ Citizen Sunday,” 
Oct. 31, was duly observed, though not 
with any special enthusiasm. While the 
300 preachers who delivered sermons for 
the occasion did not unite in urging any 
specific reform, they did useful service in 
reminding congregations of their civic 
duties. : 


Death of a Veteran : 
Dr. John Stoughton, who passed peace- 
fully away on an October Sunday, had 
lived so long that he was personally un- 
known to the present generation. Born 
so far back as 1807, after an active and 
most useful and honorable career, hespent 
the last twenty years in retirement. His 
Ecclesiastical History of England and 
other works are a valuable legacy. The 
memorial sermon at Kensington Chapel, 
where Dr. Stoughton ministered for thirty- 
one years, was appropriately preached 


by Dr. Guinness Rogers. Dr, Stoughton 


has been called a “moderate Congrega- 
tionalist,” but Dr. Rogers said that de- 
scription should be largely discounted. 
In his attachment to Congregational prin- 
ciples he was as resolute as the most 
pugnacious champion. He was “ moder- 
ate’’ simply in the sense that he loved to 
look on the brighter side. He was a 
catholic Congregationalist. It was some- 
times said that Dr. Stoughton was to 
the Congregational churches what Dean 
Stanley was to the Anglican Church, but 
Dr. Rogers thought that, too, must be re- 
ceived with qualification. One thing was 
certain, that in his fidelity to evangelical 
truth he never swerved. His liberality 
was from the heart—a kindly sentiment, 
not a faltering conviction. 
Nov. 3. 


* 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE VERACITY OF THE HEXATEUCH 


From the Pentateuch to the Hexateuch is 
but a step. A generation ago Dr. S. C. Bart- 
lett met the attacks of Colenso by a series of 
articles on the Pentateuch (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1863-4). In 1870 he contributed to Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary the American addition to the 
article Pentateuch. In 1882, when the Robert- 
son-Smith controversy was at its hight, he 
delivered the Stone lectures at Princeton 
Seminary, afterwards published in the book 
entitled Sourees of History in the Pentateuch. 
He now sends forth a larger work the title of 
which is given above. It will be welcomed bya 
multitude of ministers and laymen who see no 
reason to revise radically their opinions on the 
early books of Scripture, but who have become 
somewhat restive under the persistent attacks 
of the analytical critics. Dr. Green’s Unity 
of Genesis is too technical for these readers, 
while Dr. Behrends’s book is too slight. Thus 
Dr. Bartlett will meet a felt want. 

The author brings out well a few strong 
points; for instance, that historical tradition 
is often a broader and sounder base for belief 
than documentary evidence; it is not because 
of the Bradford manuscript that we credit the 
story of the Pilgrims. Pages 78-83 furnish a 
very able argument for dating the account of 
the tabernacle in Mosaic times. Pages 85-92 
have a similar bearing on the residence of 
Israel in Egypt. In one passage there is a 
hint at an important possibility: 


If the alleged documents could be proved to 
have originated many hundred years after the 
events, they would lose their weight as _his- 
tory, unless it could be shown that they rested 
on other narratives or documents coeval, or 
nearly so, with the events [p. 312]. 


A similar concession comes from the oppo- 
site camp, when G. Buchanan Gray writes as 
follows in the Expositor for September: 


The question is not, Does the priestly code 
contain ancient material? For that, particu- 
larly in the case of the names, is inconclusive. 
The crucial question is, Does it contain noth- 
ing but what is in every respect ancient? In 
other words, Was it compiled late or early? 


Compare what Dr. Bartlett says about the 
unknown extent of Ezra’s revision. 
If one seems to discern here the outlines of 
a shield that is both gold and silver, it must 
be plainly understood that this is not our 
author’s point of view. He takes his side 
frankly and defends it stoutly. The sugges- 
tion just quoted from him was not put forth 
as acompromise. His tone throughout is not 
irenic but polemic, as when the analysis of the 
deluge story is pronounced ‘transparently 
futile.’ But something will have to be con- 
ceded to literary criticism. Historical and 
archeological research can do much, but not 
allthings. No amount of antiquarian lore ex- 
pended on the geographical allusions in Mal- 
ory’s King Arthur could make the narrative 
eredible. As Cuvier could constructa skeleton 
from a bone, so a modern scholar, finding in 
__ the book before us the two forms, Iriarku and 
Eriarku, would declare infallibly that the au- 
thor’s sources belonged to two different schools 
‘of Assyriology, and that his copyist was a 
New Englander. Let us give due and full 
weight to all sides of the complicated problem, 
““ Whence came the books of the Hexateuch? ”’ 
assured that all real discoveries will har- 
monize.. 
~ We cannot dismiss the volume without in- 
veighing against its multiform demerits on 
the score of accuracy. The five errata dis- 
played at the end have a lonely look beside 
the more than one hundred which we have 
detected. Much of the discredit should be 
_ shared by the publisher, whose proof-reader 
ought to do penance for letting pass such 
forms as “‘sientific,” ‘‘ Ersther,’’ “‘enlosing,”’ 
and “ Egpyt”’ (the pit fo which the Midianites 
earried Joseph). For the sake of the truth, to 
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which the book is dedicated, let us have a re- 
vision. [F. H. Revell Co. $1.50.] 


FREE BANKING 


Just at present the subject of this book, 
with several collateral topics, e. g., the reform 
of our currency and others, is unusually 
prominent before the public mind. The au- 
thor, Mr. J. A. B. Dilworth, proposes a rem- 
edy for existing troubles which in our past 
history has been tried for a considerable time 
with a result generally regarded by the com- 
mon people as well as by financiers as, on 
the whole, a failure. But Mr. Dilworth claims 
that its disadvantages were not greater than 
those attending the system which succeeded 
it and still is in existence, and, indeed, not 
greater than those which would attend any 
other system likely to be proposed. His the- 
ory is that of free banking, the establishment 
of small local banks wherever communities 
desire them, having their circulation based 
upon real estate. He makes out an interest- 
ing and suggestive argument in their favor, 
which we commend to the attention of all-in- 
terested. The facility with which such banks 
can be organized and safely carried on, and 
the fact that their exposure to peril in a gen- 
eral financial crisis is slight, as well as the 
fact that, were they abundant, a general finan- 
cial crisis would be less likely to occur, all are 
earnestly urged. 

But, to our thinking, far too little weight is 
conceded to the serious objection, which is 
frankly admitted, that the money of such 
banks would cireulate only locally, so that, in 
this age of incessant intereommunication and 
travel, delays arising from the necessity of 
securing money everywhere good would be 
grave. He would not do away with such 
money, but would supplement it by local cur- 
rency issued by local banks. There is a great 
deal of common sense in his book, and its 
spirit is most excellent. There is nothing of 
the demagogue about him, and in the main he 
holds an even balance between political par- 
ties and financial theories. Bimetallism, he 
believes, could be successfully established 
only by the united efforts of the commercial 
nations of the world. The national bank cur- 
reney he criticises severely, and with consid- 
erable justice, for its lack of flexibility. 

We cannot agree with his position that phi- 
lanthropy and Christianity, as well as selfish 
brutality, declare that if either the debtor or 
the creditor class must suffer by currency 
legislation the burden should fall entirely 
upon the creditor class. The burden in our 
judgment should not fall solely upon any 
class, but upon the whole people. Creditors 
are no more justly objects of unfair treatment 
than debtors are. Overstatements such as 
this occur from time to time in the book. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, in the main 
it is a fair and temperate discussion. The 
demonstration that the local banks proposed 
would deyelop the prosperity of their respect- 
ive communities, and would not be tempted to 
any overissue of bank bills because their self- 
interest would prevent is one of the most in- 
teresting passages. Weare by no means con- 
vineed of the conclusiveness of the author’s 
reasoning, but we welcome his book as an 
honest and thoughtful effort to promote a 
practical solution of the great problem. ([Con- 
tinental Publishing Co. $1.00]. 


RELIGIOUS 


Mrs. Ward—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps—in 
writing The Story of Jesus Christ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00] undertook a very difficult 
work but one for which her inherited ten- 
dencies, her natural sympathies, her training 
and her experience have qualified her well. 
Surely no reader will dispute her success. 
Avoiding theological, critical and purely his- 
torical temptations, if indeed they existed for 
her, she has written simply and tenderly a 
narrative of the earthly life of our Lord. 
The difference in favor of this as compared 
with previous volumes of the same sort, sey- 
eral of which we have seen, is that this illus- 
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trates not only an intellectual and a literary 
but also a spiritual fitness for the effort in a 
higher degree than any of them. Imagination 
supplements fact without veiling or distorting 
it. The power of vivid conception is equaled 
by that of lucid, consistent description. The 
progress of the story from opening to climax 
is like the flow of a strong, increasing stream. 
Instead of merely rewriting a familiar nar- 
rative in new phrases Mrs. Ward has enabled 
the reader to enter in an unusual degree into 
the spirit of the Lord himself, to live his hu- 
man life again with him. The impression of 
the holy and beautiful life, so sympathetically 
portrayed, is powerful indeed. Whether or 
not one agrees fully with the author as to the 
comparative importance of some matters, all 
will concede that she has rightly understood 
the true significance of the divine incarnation 
and has made it easier to be understood by 
others. The volume is richly illustrated. 

Topical Analysis of the Bible [Butler Bible 
Work Co. $3.50), by Dr. J. G. Butler, pur- 
ports to contain a restatement of its moral and 
spiritual truths drawn directly from the in- 
spired text. The author’s method is simple. 
He has made a list of truths which seem to 
him to be enforced in the Bible and a collec- 
tion of all the texts which bear upon each sub- 
ject. These texts are carefully analyzed: in 
order that their different teachings may be 
made clear, and to each text are added the 
truths which appear to flow therefrom... The 
language is abbreviated as much as possible, 
yet sufficient plainness is preserved. The 
author’s purpose has been to confine himself 
to vital and helpful themes. Those which are 
simply interesting because of mystery or the 
fact that they areidisputed are disregarded. 
No comprehensive and systematic system of 
Christian truth is urged. No attempt to: har- 
monize statements of the Bible with philo- 
sophie truth is made. The aim merely is to 
explain what the;Scripture says. The volume 
differs from other somewhat similar volumes 
in method and in purpose and is not intended 
for a reference book so much as for an exposi- 
tional treatise. The arrangement of the mate- 
rial is orderly and the indication of classifica- 
tions by differences in type is well done. *So 
far as the author’s judgment as to the selee- 
tion of topics is to be trusted—and certainly he 
has included in his index most of those of first 
importance—the book will prove a valuable 
aid to the Biblical student. } 

The Gist of Japan (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25], by Rev: Dr. R. B. Peery of the Japan- 
ese Lutheran mission, undertakes to give a 
full treatment of mission work in Japan. 
Whether or not the author is correct in his 
belief that no such work has yet appeared, 
there certainly is room for the book, although 
a great deal of its matter is familiar. He dis- 
cusses the land and the people in respect to 
their characteristics, customs, religion, ete., 
from the point-of view of a missionary, and 
describes the history of missions, the qualifi- 
cations for mission work and the difficulties 
and problems which are encountered. The 
chapter on qualifications is one of the most 
valuable. But the whole book is abundantly 
worthy of careful and general reading by 
Christian people. We have been impressed 
by the self-control of the author, who is a 
loyal and zealous believer in missions and full 
of hopefulness.for their future, but who does 
not fail to state facts as they are and to avoid 
raising unjustifiable expectations. The book 
is very comprehensive and carefully written, 
and is prettily illustrated. 

Another volume relating to missionary work 
is On the Indian Trail [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.00], by Rev. E. R. Young. It describes 
missionary service among the Cree and Saul- 
teaux Indians. It is not a continuous narra- 
tive, but a collection of spirited chapters on 
different topics, some of which have been 
printed before. It presents the prominent 
features of native Indian life and of mission- 
ary experiences among the Indians to the 
reader, abounds in incident and is one of the 
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most graphic and interesting issues recently 
made in connection with missionary literature. 
{t is illustrated.——The Art of Living, by Rev. 
fF. E. Lyon, and The Christian’s Aspirations, 
by Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor [(T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Each 35 cents], are two little books belong- 
ing to the What Is Worth While series. The 
former is a treatise bearing directly upon the 
definition and enforcement of practical piety. 
The latter is less characteristically religious 
but is animated by the same excellent moral 
spirit. They are tastefully issued and are 
eminently attractive. 

Dr. E. M. Bliss, editor ®f the Encyclopedia 
of Missions, has prepared a Concise History 
of Missions [F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents], in 
which the material essential to an intelligent 
knowledge of the development and present 
condition of missionary activity is condensed 
into small compass, and is arranged under ap- 
propriate headings. The result is a clear, 
solid, instructive volume, hand- 
somely printed and admirably 
adapted for a hand-book. Of 
two volumes of the Present Day 
Primer series, issued by the 
F. H. Revell Co., one is Dr. 
Tisehbendorf’s well-known vol- 
ume, When Were Our Gospels 
Written? [40 cents], with which 
is included the narrative of the 
discovery of the Sinaitie manu- 
script. Although several editions 
of this book have been issued, 
the demand for it continues, and 
it is now reprinted in a neat and 
convenient form. The other vol- 
ameis Old Testament Criticism 
and the Rights of the Unlearned 
{40 cents], by Dr. John Kennedy, 
and the title expresses aptly its 
purpose, which is to set forth 
the legitimate rights and powers 
of comparatively unlearned Bible 
readers and students in contrast 
with the claims, sometimes ex- 
travagant, of specialists-in Bibli- 
eal learning. It antagonizes the 
higher criticism with consider- 
able earnestness and skill. 

The Pew to the Pulpit [K. H. 
Revell Co. 25 cents] contains the 
substance of Justice Brewer’s 
address to the Yale divinity 
students last April upon the 
Same subject, which offers sug- 
gestions to the ministry from 
the point of view of the layman. 
it is full of wholesome and per- 
ananently valuable truth.——Dr. 
G. H. Trever has gathered into 
his Studies in Comparative The- 
ology {Curts & Jennings. $1.20) 
six lectures delivered by him 
originally before the students of 
awrence University. They dis- 
ess the Oriental religions and 
Christianity, do justice to the fine 
qualities which most of the heathen faiths 
possess, yet exalt Christianity as supreme in 
its claims. Thetintelligent, sympathetic spirit 
and the fair reasoning of the book commend 
it.—Im Journeyings Oft [Curts & Jennings. 
$1.00] is a sketch of the life and travels of 
Mrs. Mary C. Nind by Georgiana Baucus. It 
describes the personal history of its subject, 
and especially her travels as the companion of 
Bishop Ninde and his wife during their epis- 
eopal visitation of Methodist missions in 
eastern Asia. It is a graphic account of the 
experiences and observations of mission work 
of an intelligent and conscientious woman, 
familiar in an unusual degree with the spirit 
and methods of women’s missionary societies 
in her own denomination here at home, and 
able to afford to missionaries on the field 
jarge comfort and assistance while gathering 
at the same time a harvest of impressions and 
suggestions for the Christian public.——Mary 
Lyon—Her Life Story {Beard Art & Station- 
ery Co. 40 cents), by Mrs. John Douglass, 
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tells forcibly the familiar but always fresh 
and touching story of the beautiful and influ- 
ential life of Mary Lyon. 

From Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. comes 
Sardis and the Spirit-Gues: [50 cents], by 
Josephine Rand. It is the story of a dream, 
and in a fanciful yet impressive manner it 
suggests spiritual truth in a way at once in- 
teresting and likely to deepen the desire for 
righteousness. Love’s Messages [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents] offers a novel modi- 
fication of the principle of the ordinary year- 
book. Each page contains a text of Scripture 
and a verse of poetry so arranged as to be 
easily detached from the remainder of the 
page and incloséd in a letter to a friend. 
That remainder consists of a blank whereon 
may be recorded the date, the hame of the 
person addressed and any notes desired. The 
idea will strike many people pleasantly and 
the arrangement for carrying it out is ingen- 


“PALL LILIES, WHITE AS ANGELS’ WINGS” 


ious. The Christmas number of the Bibli- 
cal World is being prepared especially with 
reference to boys and girls. It will contain 
articles on the boyhood of Joseph, Moses, 
Daniel and other Bible heroes, also on Child 
Life in the Orient and in Missionary Lands. 


STORIES 


The late Robert Louis Stevenson's St. Ives 
{Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50], which Mr. 
A. T. Quiller Coueh completed after Mr. 
Stevenson’s death by adding the last six chap- 
ters, is far too long astory. But its excellence 
is demonstrated by its intense interest. It 
describes the adventures of a French pris- 
oner in England in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, and is full of striking adventures 
handled in the author’s own brilliant fashion, 
and the peculiarities of the English, Scotch 
and French of the time are set forth with 
what appears to be photographic fidelity. 
The play of motive and action +s exhilarating, 
aud the romance of the tale, which is that of 
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both love and danger, is introduced with the 
acute sense of the fitness of things which only 
a master of literary art possesses. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Quiller Couch for the 
skill with which he has entered into the 
spirit of the original author’s work, and has 
sustained Mr. Stevenson’s manner and style. 
We have even heard the comment made that 


his chapters are the best part of the work. — 


Allin all, it is one of the most gratifying of 
the picturesque volumes associated with Mr. 
Stevenson’s name. 

The Hermit of Nottingham {J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.75] is an American story by Dr. 
C. C. Abbott. It deals with Philadelphia and 
the country adjacent, with certain family 
groups, with city and suburban characters in 
contrast, and the out of door world. It is a 
bright and readable book, which never rises 
to any lofty hight of literary excellence, yet is 
uniformly pleasing. In The Man of the 
Family (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] Christine Reid describes 
the daring and successful at- 
tempt of a young girl to rescue 
a long-lost inheritance and the 
complications growing out of her 
effort. The winsomeness of her 
character and unusualness of the 
conditions of the plot render the 
book more than ordinarily inter- 
esting, and it is excellently writ- 
ten. John Leighton, Jr. (Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25], by Katrina 
Trask, is a character study in 
the form of a novel. It is a 
strong and striking book, sound 
to the core and morally inspir- 
ing, and a wholesome contrast to 
many of the modern stories in 
which substantially the same sit- 
uations occur. Moreover, it is a 
charming story well told. 

One quickly becomes confused 
in reading Hunnah Ann [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50), by Amanda 
M. Douglas, because there are 
so many characters. Those who 
have read her earlier book will 
recognize some of them, if not 
many, but to make acquaintance 
with such a colony of people al) 
at once is a severe strain. The 
book is a sequel tv the author’s 
A Little Girl in Old New York, 
and it deseribes with consider- 
able success the New York of 
fifty years ago. . The fortunes of 
these various young people will 
be followed with no little inter- 
est, but the book is not equal to 
some of the author’s other works. 
—The Pride of the Mercers 
[J.-B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], by 
T. C. DeLeon, is a historical 
story of Southern life in the pe- 
riod subsequent to the War of 
the Rebellion. It depicts, with 
rare distinctness, the absorbing and contro}l- 
ing family pride which has been the charac- 
teristic of so many Southern families, and 
which has been the souree of many of their 
mistakes and misfortunes, as well as a power- 
ful incentive to high-minded living and dis- 
tinguished success. The plot is somewhat 
intricate and is skillfully handled. The actors 
take strong hold of the reader, and the book is 
full of vitality. It deals with crime and even 
tragedy, yet it is a helpful, wholesome story, 
as well as one of much more than ordinary 
interest and power. 

Flint (Little, Brown & Co, $2.00), by Maud 
W. Goodwin, is one of the most vivacious and 
sweet-spirited of recent novels. Here, too, 
the characters have been drawn with unusual 
delicacy and firmness, and the plot has been 
worked out with excellent suecess. The only 
blemish is the tragedy near the close, which 
does not seem either needful or appropriate, 
but in spite of that the book. is charming, and 
it is as amusing as it is otherwise admirable. 
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The scene, for the larger part, is laid on the 
New England coast.—— Another story by 
Ernst Eckstein, which Mary J. Safford has 
translated from the original German, is Cypa- 
rissus [George G. Peck. 75 cents]. It intro- 
duces the reader to the political and social 
rivalries and conflicts of some of the Grecian 
Islands in the remote past. It draws its in- 
spiration from what is known of the ancient 
Grecian popular life, and it furnishes a spirited 
picture of personal ambitions and schemings 
and of public controversies and warfare. It 
has merit as a historical study, and also a 
large measure of the interest attaching to any 
vividly drawn picture of conflicting human 
interests, such as the author so well knows 
how to portray. In connection with the study 
of Greek history such a book is of value in re- 
producing the atmosphere of the time. 

One of the most attractive holiday gifts of 
the season in its own line is the pair of novels 
by Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin, White Aprons 
and The Head of a Hundred [Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00], which are two of the Ro- 
mances of colonial Virginia, and are 
printed, bound and illustrated very 
tastefully, and are sold together in a 
pretty box. Each is a delightful story, 
excellently told and full of the true 
flavor of the colonial period. They 
have historical value as well as merely 
romantic interest. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Prof. G@. H. Palmer of Harvard is the 
author of Self Cultivation in English 
{T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents], a little 
treatise rich in choice suggestions for 
the student of English, and itself an 
example of -the mastery of its theme. 
It is fresh and forcible. ——Stories from 
the Arabian Nights [40 cents] belongs 
to Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Riverside 
Literature series, and is well selected 
for the purposes of a reading-book.— 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet [Houghton, Mif- 
flin &:Co. 40 cents] belongs to the 
Riverside Literature series and is from 
the Riverside Edition, edited by Rich- 
ard Grant White with additional notes 
by Helen Gray Cone. It is‘am example 
of the superior work and mechanical] 
excellence familiar to those acquainted 
with the series.—Cymbeline [D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40 cents], edited by A. J. 
Wyatt, is Shakespeare’s well-known 
play, prettily issued and supplied with 
discriminating and accurate notes.— 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner [D. C. 
Heath & Co. 35 cents] also has been 
brought out in a small and tasteful 
volume, edited by A. J. George, with 
which also are bound up a few lyrical 
ballads and other poems. 

The eighth edition of Hudson’s Criti- 
cal Greek and English Concordance 
(Hi. L. Hastings. $2.00], which the late Prof. 
Ezra Abbott revised and completed and to 
which is added Greene’s Greek and English 
Lexicon, need not be described at length here. 
It may suffice to say that it is well adapted to 
carry on its familiar and vitally important 
work. We notice no changes from the sev- 
enth edition.—Uncle Sam’s Secrets [75 cents], 
by O. P. Austin, and The Hall of Shells [60 
cents], by Mrs. A. S. Hardy, are two more is- 
sues in the series of Appleton’s Home Read- 
ing Books. They undertake to impart useful 
information of various sorts, not exactly sur- 
reptitiously, but in such attractive guise that 
the young reader shall be conscious that he is 
being amused, even if he do not also escape 
observing that he is being instructed. They 
are tastefully gotten up and will answer their 
purpose well.—The Natural Elementary 
Geography {American Book Co. 60 cents], 
prepared by A. W. Redway, is handsome, 
comprehensive and a very good example of 
the best modern text-books.— Physical Ex- 
periments [Ginn & Cé. - 45 cents], by Dr. A. P. 
Gage, is intended for service in the classroom 
and is interleaved.— The Study of Medieval 
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History by the Library Method [Ginn & Co. 
55 cents], written by Mr. M. S. Mitchell for 
his own high school classes, is another book 
growing out of the personal experience and 
observation of its author, and therefore cer- 
tain to be of value to others. It is compact 
and neatly printed.—From the same pub- 
lisher comes An Introductory Course in Quan- 
titative Chemical Analysis [55 cents], by Prof. 
C. N. Evans. It is intended to simplify and 
guide the study of a difficult subject. Sto- 
ries of Insect Life [Ginn & Co. 30 cents], by 
C. N. Weed, tells little children about moths, 
caterpillars, beetles, etc., has appropriate pic- 
tures and will make a popular reader. 

A Bibliography of Education [D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00], by W. S. Monroe, has been 
added to the International Education Series 
and is classified in four divisions—The His- 
tory of Education, Educational Criticism, Sys- 
tematic Theories of Education, and the Art or 
Practise of Education. Under these heads 
are twenty-two different groups of works em- 
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exceptionally delighful in Virginia. There 
social life used to be most generous, luxurious 
and stately. There were evident a sturdiness 
of character and a chivalry of manly bearing 
and a winsome blending of womanly radiance 
and dignity not unequaled indeed elsewhere 
but here inspired more by wholesome local 
pride than in any of the other colonies. . It 
was a rare type of society—that of the Vir- 
ginia of a century and more ago. Into the 
pleasant inheritance of its traditions and 
memories—so far as a modern may—Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page. has entered, and pos- 
sessing for his birthright the capacity of ap- 
preciating it thoroughly, and being endowed 
as well with a fluent pen, the outcome is his 
new little book, Social Life in Old Virginia 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. He sketches 
the master, the mistress, the young people, 
“the Mammy,” ete., of the Virginian family ; 
the sports and the politics, the hospitalities 
and the holiday celebrations, etc., of society as 
a body, with more appreciation than logical se- 
quence, yet so that they seem very real. 
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bodying the publications in the English lan- 
guage which relate to education. It will be of 
great service to instructors.——The Macmillan 
Co. has published in Singing Verses for Chil- 
dren [$2.00] one of the daintiest and most de- 
lightful of the holiday books thus far, and one 
which the children will relish heartily. The 
words are by Lydia A. Coonly, the music by 
Eleanor Smith, F. W. Root and others, and 
the pictures by Alice K. Tyler. The pictures 
are in colors and are appropriate and often 
of superior fitness and beauty. The words 
jingle merrily and the music is bright and 
pleasing. here can be no doubt of the suc- 
cess of the publication. Maldon and Brun- 
nanburh [Ginn & Co. 65 cents] contains two 
old English songs of battle, edited by Prof. 
C. L. Crow. Anglo-Saxon scholars doubtless 
can read them and the editor has supplied 
notes and a glossary together with a scholarly 
introduction. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Perhaps the old colonial atmosphere lingers 
in Virginia no more than in New York or New 
England, but the local fragrance and charm 
peculiar to it, which it has everywhere, are 


It is a charming book and one longs 
for the revival of the society which pro- 
duced such men and women. The fu- 
ture may witness their equals but 
hardly their superiors among their 
descendants. 

The District School as It Was [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25], by W. E. Burton, ed- 
ited by Clifton Johnson, will find a 
warm welcome from a multitude of men 
and women who grew up in the country 
and who have not forgotten or failed to 
recall with affection the days of their 
early home life. The author has made 
a minute and painstaking study of the 
subject and has represented the pecul- 
iarities of the district school as it used 
to be with a surprising degree of clear- 
ness and distinctness. A number of 
pages from old spellers are reproduced 
exactly at the end of the book, and 
both there and throughout the illustra- 
tions are taken from old primers or 
other text-books. Future generations 
will value such a book as this more than 
words can express, and it will revive 
many of the tenderest recollections in 
men and women still living and busy 
with the cares and often crowned with 
the honors of life, who drew from the 
country schoolhouse and its primitive 
but substantial appliances their first in- 
spiration and incentive to rise in the 
world. 

Miss Estelle M. Hurll has become an 
authority on certain art topics, and the 
chapters of her volume, The Madonna 
in Art [L. C. Page & Co. $2.00], appeal 
to a wide and increasing circle of read- 
ers. She has made a careful study of 
the Madonnas painted by a score or 
more of the great artists and in this volume 
they are classified, described and reproduced 
with gratifying results. The text is instruct- 
ive but never pedantic, and serves admirably 
to aid appreciation of the pictures, and the 
pictures themselvés are excellent reproduc- 
tions, and the volume is a choice example of 
its class. 

A collection of literary Gems [J. Stillman 
Smith & Co. $1.00], compiled by Mary E. 
Vibert, has been gathered into a tasteful book 
and makes a very pleasant impression. The 
lack of an index is a grave defect. But the 
selections have been gathered from a very 
wide range of authorship, and they are cer- 
tainly choice and suggestive. They are short 
and of a sort which fasten themselves readily 
in the memory and afford life-long satisfac- 
tion.—Littell’s Living Age [$2.25] for July, 
August and September of the current year is 
out in the usual neat- and handsome form 
which its bound volumes assume, and it mer- 
its the popularity which it always has en- 
joyed, and which its new features, including 
translations from foreign sources and its 
monthly supplement, increasingly justifies. 
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—Progressive Queries [Morton & Cressey. 
75 cents] is a new game. It seems to be sim- 
ple, instructive and entertaining, and it em- 
bodies the now familiar feature of progress 
from table to table among the participants. 


NOTES 


—— The second part of the Ashburnham 
Library is to be sold in London, beginning on 
Dee, 6. 


— Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the American weekly correspond- 
ent of Literature, the Messrs. Harpers’ new 
English critical journal. 

—— When Pickwick originally came out as a 
serial, the average sale of the first five num- 
bers was only fifty copies. By the time 
it had reached its last number the sales had 
reached 40,000 copies. 

— Paper from Egyptian papyrus at last 
has been made in London from stems of the 
Egyptian plant grown in the gardens of the 
Botanie Society. The papyrus plant is now 
extinct in Lower Egypt. 


— The Aldine Club in New York has ar- 
ranged to have an exhibition of books of fic- 
tion, poetry, travel, essays, etec., published 
since July 1. The purpose is to give a good 
idea of recent literary production in the de- 
partments selected. 


Mr. Blackwood’s plan for making 
Blackwood’s Magazine successful was not to 
tempt able men, by the offer of large pay, to 
write for it, but to try to induce learned men 
to write voluntarily on their specialities and 
then remunerate them handsomely. 


—— Miss Flora L. Shaw is ealled ‘‘ the most 
accomplished of all women journalists in Lon- 
don’ by the Daily Mail of that city. She is 
the colonial editor of The Times, and she also 
has done that journal good special service in 
Africa and Australia. She is a marvel of in- 
dustry and research. 


—— Another series of essays by Judge Rob- 
ert Grant is to appear in Scribner’s Magazine 
next year. It isto be called Search-Light Let- 
ters and will consist of replies to letters writ- 
ten to him by readers of his Opinions of a 


Philosopher, Reflections of a Married Man, . 


ete. They will be read with eagerness. 


— The famous Bernard Quaritch, of Lon- 
don, has been in business more than fifty 
years, Oct. 15 marking the end of his half- 
eentury. Beginning with a cash capital of 
less than $50, he has become the most famous 
dealer in old, rare and choice volumes in 
Europe. His store, at No. 15 Piccadilly, is a 
most attractive and popular resort for literary 
people. He once paid $24,750 at auction for a 
single volume, a copy of the Psalter printed in 
1459 by Faust and Schoeffer. 
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By Frances R. Havergal. 


It is not needful to know the world so very 
exhaustively. The main need is to know it 
wholesomely, not stained with its impurities, 
nor fascinated with its glitter, nor scared by- 
its ridicule, nor caught in its death traps.— 
E. T. Fairbanks. 
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Y.P.S.C.E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, Dec. 5-11. Not To Be Ministered 
Unto, but to Minister. Matt. 20; 20-28. 
What a reversal of the common thought of 


life Jesus’ teaching introduces. How natural , 


it was for the mother of James and John to 
covet for them honors in the new kingdom. 
Already Christ had privileged them above all 
the other disciples excepting Peter by taking — 
them with him up to the holy mount. If any 
in the little circle were to be selected to be 
Christ’s vicegerents, the choice would prob- 
ably fall upon them. Disciples of a later day 
have made the same mistake. They have been 
ready to be with Jesus in places of authority, 
to be considered his chosen representatives, 
to attach to themselves a sense of importance 
and conspicuousness in the kingdom. But 
modern and early Christians alike need to 
understand, what Jesus made so clear, that to 
be associated in a formal way with Jesus is 
far from attaining the full measure of Chris- 
tian manhood. To lean on his breast is in- 
deed a rare privilege, but drink the cup 
which he drank and to be baptized with his 
baptism more certainly ranks a man as his 
disciple. Fellowship with Jesus is only a 
means to an end, and that end is the more 
faithful reproduction of his spirit. 

We Christians have only begun to grasp the 
truth which Jesus sets forth here, and which 
he illustrates later in that striking object les- 
son when he rises from supper and washes 
the feet of his disciples. . It is far more natu- 
ral to want to be ministered unto than to min- 
ister, to think how this world may be made to 
empty its treasures into our laps, how from 
this and that source we may gather that which 
willadd to our wealth, our fame, our resources. 
But when a man fully enters into the thought 
of Christ regarding human life, he adopts a 
totally different program. He says: “I will 
get only so much as I can in some form or 
other to give away. I will subject myself to 
helpful influences only that my power of min- 
istration to others may be increased. I will 
each day extend the open hand that shares 
its possessions, not the grasping hand that 
clenches all that comes within its reach.” 

Now and then we see a life mastered by this , 
ministering spirit, which seems to eare little 
for what most people seem to regard as essen- 
tial. Weneed not look to exaggerated types 
of such characters as portrayed in the fiction 
of today. We may see them all around us, 
not only in those enterprises which require 
great self-denial, but in the ebb and flow of 
daily life—that tests quite as severely as any 
missionary undertaking the quality of a man’s. 
Christian discipleship. No one of us, proba- 
bly, is quite daring enough in his spirit of 
self-sacrifice, quite willing to run the risks 
that have sometimes to be encountered to 
show to others that the Christianity which we 
profess permeates our whole being. 


The editor of the Interior has recently re- 
turned from a short trip to the Tennessee 
mountains. He has made Cumberland Gap 
his headquarters, and has taken several short 
rides along the well-traveled roads that radi- 
ate from that center, going so far that on one 
occasion he almost accepted an invitation to 
take dinner in a mountain home. He has dis- 
covered that the reading publie has been im- 
posed upon, and he assails with characteristic 
energy Miss Murfree and Dr, Barton, the 
story writers who have written about that 
region. He has accepted assurances that 
there is no such thing as the mountain dialect. 
We grieve to see Dr. Gray fall thus easily into 
the pit that lies in the path of superficial tour- 
ists. We have visited the region described 
and penetrated it to a greater depth than our 
friend of the Interior appears to have done, 
and we are confident that a more extensive 
knowledge of the subject would modify Dr. 
Gray’s confidence in his own conclusions. 


25 November 1897 _ 


’ The Georgia Association 


The nineteenth session of the original Con- 
gregational body of Georgia was held Noy. 
11-14 at Athens, Rev. C. S. Haynes, pastor. 
The mayor met the association with a cordial 
welcome. This body includes churches in 
Georgia and’ South Carolina, thus being more 
extensive than the State body. Personal re- 
sponsibility was the keynote struck in the 
opening sermon by Rev. A. L. Demond, the 
moderator, with Rev. H. T. Johnson scribe. 

The subjects, with scarcely an exception, 
were well presented and discussed. Among 
the themes were: Church Growth, Pastoral 
Funetions, The Minister’s Wife, African Emi- 
gration, The Prevention of Crime, Christian 
Womanhood, Local Congregationalism and 
The Enlistment of the Educated Youth in the 
Praetical Work of the Church. 

Reports discovered numerical and financial 
growth, better methods in the Sunday schools, 
progress in Endeavor work, continued advyo- 
cacy of temperance principles, and the preva- 
lence of the evangelistic spirit. An hour was 
spent with Knox Institute, an A. M. A. school 
for colored youth most efficiently manned by 
colored instructors. 

Interest centered around the complaint of 
the First Churches of Atlanta and Marietta 
relative to their treatment by the Atlanta Dis- 
trict Conference in refusing them admission. 
The matter was referred to the State conven- 
tion for adjustment, and notice was sent to the 
offending body of the prospective protest. 

A decided impression for good in many 
ways was made upon the community. One 
was an example in good habits. The minis- 
ters of the association are total abstainers 
from tobacco and intoxicants, their example 
in this regard being in striking contrast with 
the conduct of the ministers of the convention 
of another denomination held immediately 
preceding. The fact was noted by the people, 
special mention being made of it by a princi- 
pal of the public schools.on introducing to his 
pupils a delegation from the association. 

Rey. G. V. Clark vigorously presented the 
work of the A. M. A. Rev. Wilson Callen, 
now a paralytic, was substantially remem- 
bered in his absence. Macon was chosen the 
next place of meeting, with Rev. C. 8S. Haynes 
preacher. Rey. H. H. Proctor was chosen 
delegate to the National Council. A large au- 
dience at the closing ceremonies joined in 
singing ‘‘ Blest be the tie.’’ H. H. P. 


Mrs. B., of Evanston, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Thank 
you for check. This work 
has made our Church 
Building Fund steadily 
increase.”’ 


Mrs. M., 


of Chicago, 
says: ‘‘ Accept thanks for 
check for $250—for prize 
offer.”’ 


Our agents are making more 
money than ever. We pay a 
good commission for every sub- 
scriber secured, and then give 
extra prizes (as high as a thou- 
sand dollars for the largest club). 
Send for terms. 
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Beginning of New Volume 


FOR DECEMBER 
Beautifully illustrated. Eight pages in color. 


The Wooing of Malkatoon 


A Narrative Poem by 


LEW. WALLACE 


An George 
Act of Charity ‘William Curtis 
By at Concord 
Charles By 


Dudley Warner George Willis Cooke 
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The Queen’s Jubilee 


The most picturesque feature of English life during the present century. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Superbly illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


A. BIRD’S EGG. By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
Illustrated by facsimiles in color of the eggs of eighty-seven American birds, 


35 cents a copy. $4 00 a4 year. 


The Congregationalist Services. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


No. 2, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW—No. 34, 4th Series—by Mrs. M. C. Talcott. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


No. 3, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW—No. 35, 4th Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


NEW YEAR’S. 
No. 4, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 
The Congregationalist Services are issued at regular intervals—a complete service, with 


music, in each issue. Subscription price (not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which 
also includes a complete set of the first three series (33 services), which will be mailed at once. 
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Dr. Behrends Championing 


Conservatism 


The Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference, at its 

| fall meeting, enjoyed the delightful hospital- 
ity of the South Church and its pastor, Dr. 
A. J. Lyman. At the afternoon session Rey. 
C. W. King, Rev. W. H. Kephart and Rey. 
D. Butler Pratt discussed The Upbuilding of 
Young Churches in a practical and cogent 


BY RU DYAR DK IPEING. : | way. The topic for the evening was Congre- 


gationalism. Dr. Bradford spoke on Its Be- 


Lilustrated by Oliver Herford. ginnings in the Old World and the New. Few 
i men are better equipped for the handling of 
The First one is in this theme, and that night Dr. Bradford was 
9 at his best, He not only marshaled the facts 
TH E DEC EMBER at his command, and made clear the discrim- 
inations needed in speaking of Puritans and 
| Pilgrims, but spoke with force and feeling. 
rag 8 S NI | O A S., -) 9 | Dr. Behrends also spoke on Congregation- 
is C | alism, discussing The Present Situation. He 
| said that in the earlier days of American 
THE BEAUTIFWL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. | Conamegatlonallsit (he 1s 
| views in polity, but were in accord in doctrine, 
? | Now there is unanimity in the matter of pol- 
HIS is the beginning of a new series of stories about animals ity, but a divergence, wide and radical, in doe- 
— fantastic stories— which Mr. Kipling has written for | trinal eager ee are a they 
“ ” bh are not, he thinks, to be conque y heresy 
St. Nicholas” to follow his “Jungle Stories” which first ap- trials, nor -by. chacking Sfraaieanaaneae! 
peared i in the same magazine. | With a passionate intensity Dr. Behrends de- 
A serial story by J. T. Trowbridge begins in this clared his belief in freedom of thought and 
$ number,— one of the most beautiful issues of a | apeech;. even thongte Ee dqunerea= ant at 
young folks’ magazine ever made. There is nothing BS saconadlessin sige Spake) eee aa 
like it in the world of children’s literature. 25 cents be attained and. rolsnets 
5 $ | arena of free thought and speech—by battling, 
A year’s subscription to “St. Nicholas ” costs $3.00. Can you not by cowardly ee _ ee ential 
| Some are trying to build a new theology on 
think of a more helpful influence in your home? the absoluteness cf Gods lk ile aieeaenainna 
THE CENTURY CO., | gerous unless defined; it may be a misleading 
: | catehword. No man should use it without 
Bye eos SQUARE, % . NEW YORK. defining the word God, and you cannot define 
BOSS SOG. BUGUGIEVBBEII GVO God without considering his attributes. God’s 


attributes are co-ordinate, mutually interpene- 
trating. If by the absoluteness of God is 


geamcnirMamnZey 2 i? meant the absolutaness of God’s merey, the 


proportion is false; if of his justice, the pro- 


, portion is false. The absoluteness of God 
\) 66 G reat Men leads to Universalism only when it gives that 
, quality to one alone and not to all his attri- 


— =" ae 


butes. It is false unless it be the absoluteness 


9 9 of a God who is absolute alike in his holiness, 

srae e | love, justice and truth. Nor do we see it inits 
} 
+ 
oo 


true proportion until we place beside it God’s 


eternal decree, establishing the absoluteness of 
man in the freedom of his will, eternally free. 

Some forms of the new theology seem at 
times ambiguous in their statements on the 


We are pleased to announce that for 1898 we shall 
issue aseries of Biographical Sunday-School Lessons on 
the Deeds and Words of Israel’s Great Men, arranged 
in 52 lessons (including four reviews) as follows :— 


ABRAHAM: The Friend of God. .- . 2lessons. 2 857 : 

ELE Seen the Twelve ‘Tribes, aT nature. of Christ, avoiding the plain state- 
» BY e Slave Bo ome Ruler . os B % 

| MOSES: The Liberatoe and Lawgivers a ments not only of the creeds but of such men 

pa lia oe Conanerog ot rn oe ‘ as Beecher and Bushnell, who were definite 
~ erteroic yudge . . . ” : $ FY 

SAMUEL: The Judge and Prophet. . o in upholding the deity of Christ. They call 

DAVID: Ry qhe ping and Pesiratet ie a him man at his best, and God at his best, but 

: e Builder ofthe Temple . . ” ; ; ee 

ELIJAH? The Mighty Prophet of Isrse! . # they will not call him the God-man. They 

ELISHA: The Miracle- Worker in Israel. »” speak of the indwelling God, but not of the 

ASA: The First Reformer in Judah . ” 


infleshing of God, the incarnation in the literal 


i 


i 


JOASH: The Second Reformer in Judah, in 

ISAIAH: 4 The Statesman- “Prophet of Judah, ey sense. They agree that he had the soul of a 
RPMI MME a Deel lp egbeigyn oe 5 man in which God was present; they do not 

JEREMIAH: The Prop..et of Im nding Doom » appear to believe that the soul of God was in 


” 


the man of Nazareth. They seem to assent to 
the incarnation, but they veil it in mystie or 
pantheistic phrases that rob it of its reality. 
The battle on the genuineness of the New 
Testament is over; the battle over the Old 
Testament will soon be finished, but the end 
is not yet. The next conflict will be over the 
authority of the Bible. Is it authoritative? 
| However produced, is it now authoritative ? 
Is it to be placed side by side with other liter- 
| atures, or on a throne alone? Are we to 
| eliminate what we consider local, temporal, 
transient? Is it to command us as it speaks, 
or is it to command us when we indorse it? 
Are we to measure our lives by its directions, 
or are we to measure its directions by our 
judgments? Soon the new theology in its ex- 
treme form will uncover itself, and frankly 
avow what now, consciously or unconsciously, 


h 
‘lh ‘il DANIEL: The Captive Bocome Rulst: 
ZERUBBABEL: The Leader of the Return 
EZRA The Faithful Scribe .. 
NEHEMIAH: The Builder of the Wall . 54 
The object of these lessons is to present a connected outline view of the prin- 
cipal events in the lives of the men whose deeds and influence were most conspic- 
uous for good in the history of the Chosen People; to notice the times in which 
they lived; to sketch the history of the Israelites as connected with them and their 
work; and to enforce the more important practical truths suggested by their 
lives, ‘acts, and words, 


We believe these will prove to be the most popular series of Sunday-School Lessons ever issued, 
and shall, therefore, publish them in Three Courses and Seven Grades, each closely adapted to 
the age and needs of the scholar, and yet all relating to the Great Men of the Old Testament. 


We will gladly send full descriptive circulars and sample lessons free to any one. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUB. CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, 


EZEKIEL: The Captive Prophet . 
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| 
i i | ‘Bucke e Bell Found it feels; it will call the Bible advice, to be ac- 
F3 FE => ) n.W Vand anusen h Bells & Chimes, mie cepted or rejected as we feel or fancy, and 
=a top= 
Steel ateel Alloy Church & School Bella." nd to | wep and Pia, Church | Bell Is & Ch MeS, not commands deserving implicit —_ 
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- by the sentiments to which it gave 
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Founder’s Day at Mt. Holyoke 
College 


ben the most conservative of Holyoke’s 
graduates, who were the most anxious to pre- 
serve the traditions of seminary days and to 
restore to the original condition the buildings 
as they were before the fire, must now, as 
they see the really remarkable changes in the 
year that has passed, yield to the wisdom of 
the trustees. On the site of the old main 
building is a structure that perhaps has no 
equal for beauty and convenience in any col- 
lege tuwn. The fine chapel in the main build- 
ing, stained windows, elegant chandelier and a 
$7,000 organ, soon to be added through the gen- 
erosity of Hon. William Whiting of Holyoke, is 
a gem of architecture. The desk, chairs, pul- 
pit Bible and all the furniture of the platform 
are gifts of Mrs. George C. Ewing of Enfield, in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Isabella Smith 
(Mrs. Rufus Woods) of Enfield, of the class 
of 1846. Pearsons, Rockefeller, Porter, Saf- 
ford, Mary Brigham are the appropriate names 
affixed, respectively, to the elegant homes of 
the students scattered about the campus, 
while the Mary Lyon Hall, with its towers, 
bell clock, official rooms and post office is 
under the same roof as the chapel. Generous 
givers have made this special building attract- 
ive. Princely benefactors have been raised 
up in this time of need. Park, dormitories, 
concrete walks and various improve- 
ments will tell coming generations 
of their interest in the education of 
the 400 pupils now at the college, 
and the names of Goodnow, Pear- 
sons, Rockefeller, Williston and a 
long list of noble men and women 
whose names are immortal in the 
annals of Holyoke. 

A letter was read from Sir Arthur 
John Bigge, lieutenant colonel and 
private secretary of the queen, in 
answer to the congratulations sent 
to her on her sixtieth birthdayo He 
expresses her Majesty’s thanks and 
says the queen was deeply tuuched 
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occasion. Never in the history of 
the institution were there so many 
applicants for coming years, and 
a new dormitury is imperatively 
needed to meet the demand. 

The dedication exercises last Thursday of 
the several new buildings took place in Mary 
Lyon Hall. Pres. E. 8. Mead gave a cordial 
weleome to the great company present and 
spoke of the various gifts. She also recalled 
the long list of colleges and seminaries of’ na- 
tional reputation in different lands, which are 
the direct outcome of Mary Lyon’s foresight 
and her emancipation from the narrow views 
of women’s education which prevailed sixty 
years ago.. ) 

The address of Dr. Judson Smith, president 
of the board of trustees, gave a vivid account 
of the days and situation of our land in 1837. 
Mary Lyon was the Joan of Are, fighting not 
with steel and sword, but none the less a yal- 
iant leader in a battle for education and the 
uplifting of women. At every step she was 
opposed by those who should have been 
friends and supporters. Peter the Hermit 
was no more persistent in his work than 
the modest Buckland maiden. Her strength 
lay in her deep faith and assurance that 
victory would be the result, though years 
might slowly pass before that result should be 
secured. Lowell’s beautiful tribute to Garrison 
might be well applied to this queenly woman in 
her indomitable courage and fiery enthusiasm. 

Miss A. M. Hunt of Chicago, the repre- 
sentative of the Western alumne and of Dr. 
Pearsons, made a spicy address, giving a 
glimpse of the genial doctor in his early days 
when he had cousinly relations with Mt. 
Holyoke, and an insight into the life of ‘“‘one 
grand old man of the Northwest.’”” Mrs. Z. A. 
Dixon supplemented Miss Hunt’s address 
with well-chosen words. . 
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The address of Rey. F. L. Goodspeed was 
cut short by the lateness of the hour, but was 
singularly well expressed and direct to the 
point, recognizing Mr. Rockefeller’s munifi- 
cent gift and the appropriateness of giving his 
name to the substantial building just cém- 
pleted. 

A. L. Williston and his wife and son re- 
ceived a deserved tribute of praise for their 
unwearied, untiring care and personal devo- 
tion during the last twelvemonth. In addi- 
tion to this they have connected the various 
buildings with durable concrete walks. Tele- 
grams were received from Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, and the Maine alumne. 

Mrs. Helen F. Gulliver, a personal friend of 
Deacons Safford and Porter, paid a noble trib- 
ute to the fidelity and royal service of those 
two men, who ecarried into the enterprise their 
business skill and judgment. It is fitting 
that their names should be ever recalled on 
Founder’s Day. The writer can add a word 
of unstinted praise of his old associates, who 
could take off their coats and work by the 
side of the humblest workman on the prem- 
ises, and their wives were none the less de- 
voted. . Morris, Esq., of Monson paid a 
worthy tribute to his old neighbor and towns- 
man, Andrew W. Porter. 

The amount now required to meet the pledge 
of Dr. Pearsons for the endowment fund is 
abont $39,000, to be lessened by the alumne of 
the institution by a pledge of $9,000, leaving 
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$30,000 to be raised before Jan. 1. The Col- 
lege Glee Club has given $1,000, the proceeds 
of a recent concert tour. Mr. Rockefeller has 
added $10,000 to his previous gift of $40,000 
fur the hall that bears his name. In addi- 
tion to this, $100,000 are needed to carry out 
the plans of trustees in completing work 
commenced. Sika Bs 


Clinton: Avenue’s Jubilee * 


The note which ran distinctly through the 
first of three joyous services held to commem- 
orate the fiftieth year since the founding of 
the Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, was, 
“What hath God wrought? The Lord huth 
done great things forus, whereof we are glad. 3 
This was the text of the historical and remi- 
niscent sermon preached by Rev. Dr. T. B. 
McLeod on Sunday morning, Noy. 14. A 
beautiful place of worship with the home 
feeling that ought always to obtain in God’s 
house led one naturally to look for each 
member of the congregation in his accus- 
tomed seat. Two of these members, both 
past the allotted period in age, were there to 
recall the modest beginning in which they 
shared fifty years ago. ‘‘ The history of this 
ehureh,” said Dr. McLeod, “has been the 
history of a fountain and not a maelstrom, of 
a steady star and not a comet, or a gently. 
flowing stream and not a torrent.’”’ The origi- 
nal twenty-one members were not refugees 
from other communions. They were plain 
family folk, who wanted a quiet church home 
and took the most direct way to get it. 

“One of the characteristics of the church,’’ 
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said Dr. McLeod, “clearly recognizable has 
been its peaceableness. While maintaining 
the dignity of its own order and uttering with 
boldness its own convictions, it has had no 
deprecatory word or lofty look for any other 
body of Christians. Though almost, if not 
quite, the first in the field, it has neither 
erected barrier nor uttered protest against 
the incoming of other churches, though they 
have come so thick and fast that now there is 
no Other equal area of the city so overchurchea 
as this.”’ Quoting the material tendencies of 
the past fifty years, Dr. Mcleod said: “ This 
church has stood firm as an oak in the tem- 
pest, firm as a rock in the swirl of counter 
currents.’’ 

Speaking of the two chapels which the 
church founded and still mothers, Dr. Me 
Leod said that the Clinton Avenue congre- 
gation had gotten much from them; they have 
proved sources of untold blessings to the 
church itself. ‘‘Through them,” he said, 
‘Shave we learned that giving is getting, and 
have proved the new spiritual arithmetic, 
which teaches that by subtracting we add and 


_ by dividing we multiply.” 


Beginning with twenty-one members, it 
has-‘received 2,800, and now has 1,020. It has 
given away about one million dollars to objects 
quite: outside itself, and has erected a church 
building for each year of its existence. Atthe 
close of the sermon ‘a statement was made 
concerning an indebtedness incurred some 
years ago in necessary repairs—a 
debt that could have been paid long 
ago had it been deemed wise to re- 
tain contributions to outside objects. 
The sum of $32,000 was raised within 
afew moments. The remaining $2,- 
000 of debt was pledged during the 
week, and the congregation enters 
upon its second half-century of use- 
fulness unhampered. 

- The celebration was continued on 
Wednesday evening, when flowers, 
musi¢ and a crowded house consti- 
tuted another joyous occasion. Rey. 
Dr. A. J. Lyman related humor- 
ously how he felt when, a trem- 
bling theologue, he preached his 
first sermon in Clinton Avenue 
Church. He spoke of the genial 
» personality of the three pastors, 

* and of their marked influence not 

only upon the congregation but on 

the larger life of the whole city. He alluded 
with tenderest feeling to Dr. Budington. 

Dr. Storrs said that the church and his own 
had.come into the closest touch largely through 
a frequent interchange of members. He had 
been in at. the birth of the church; he had 
rocked its cradle. The church had always 
been’ unique for its singleness of purpose, its 
almost unbroken period of non-indebtedness. 
It was therefore a thoroughly honest chureh— 
a eet to be envied by scores whose wail 
is debts: 

The church was noteworthy, said Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, for its diffusion of the pure gospel 
with breadth and power. Its future would 
certainly be as remarkable as the past for 
open-handed beneficence. Looking around to 
clergy on the platform and near it, Dr. Mere- 
dith spoke of the feeling of fellowship invaria- 


_bly experienced by ministers in churches of 


denominations not their own. There must be 
strict denominational lines, but there is every- 
where a growing spirit of Christian brother- 
hood. 


A Presbyterian minister in western New 
York, just after the elections, suggested “* prob- 
abilities’ quite as trustworthy as those of the 
Weather Bureau: 


Let no one suppose that the result in the 
State was due to the weather or to the fact 
that this is an ‘‘off year.’ It is simply a re- 
bellion against the domination of Mr. Platt. 
Judging from what I have personally seen, 
there must be many thousands of Republicans 
who voted the Democratic ticket as the only 
way open to protest against Mr. Platt’s New 
York campaign in the interest of Tammany. 
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In and Around Boston 


The New Congregational House 

Next Monday at high noon the corner stone 
is to be put in place. We have seen the box 
which is to contain the treasures that will be 
hid away in the foundation of the building, 
the trowel to be used by Governor Wolcott, 
and the printed program of the exercises is 
before us. Mr. Samuel Johnson, president of 
the Congregational Association, will preside. 
The congregation will be led by Rev. M. M. 
Cutter in singing Dr. Leonard Bacon’s hymn: 

O God, beneath thy guiding band 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea. 

Dr. C. A. Berry will bring greetings from our 
brethren now living across the sea, after a 
statement of facts has been made by Mr. 8. B. 
Capen of the building committee and his Ex- 
cellency, the governor, has laid the corner 
stone. Then Dr. Alexander McKenzie will 
speak of what the building signifies histori- 
eally and Dr. W. E. Barton of what the build- 
ing prophesies. Prayer will be offered by Dr. 
E. B. Webb, an original hymn will be sung, 
and Dr. S. E. Herrick will pronounce the ben- 
ediction. We understand that a platform is 
to be built on the premises, which will accom- 
modate about 200 persons. We are sorry that 
the room will be so limited, but no better ar- 
rangement seems to be practicable. If the 
weather should prove bleaker than it was 
when our Pilgrim Fathers first approached 
these shores, we have a place of retreat which 
they had not—Pilgrim Hall. 


Dr. Barrows at the Club 

American Board secretaries were in evi- 
dence at one end of the table of honor at the 
meeting of the Congregational Club last Mon- 
day evening, while at the other end were the 
two well-known printers, Thomas Todd and 
Samuel Usher, who in presenting, respect- 
ively, reports of the outlook and the nomi- 
nating committees embraced the opportunity 
to exchange professional. compliments, much 
to the amusement of the audience. 

President Barton’s words in introducing 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, D. D., were felicitous 
and cordial, and the guest of the evening re- 
sponded in a similar vein, expressing his sat- 
isfaction at being again among New England 
Congregationalists, to whom ever since his 
pastorate in East Boston he has been closely 
attached. His subject, The Battle in Asia, 
was introduced by a rapid review of his re- 
cent trip, lit up by many flashes of humorous 
description of incidents that befell him from 
point to point. He -showed that he brought 


back a new enthusiasm for foreign missions, . 
a deep appreciation of what they have al-’ 


ready accomplished and a stalwart belief in 
the final triumph of Christianity. : 

Dr. Barrows stated some of the questions 
put to him by acute Hindus to whom he 
lectured. The three great evangelizers of 
India are truth, justice and kindness. The 
missionary loses nothing by admitting the ex- 
cellent features in the religious system which 
he undertakes to supplant. The message 
for the missionary in the Orient must be the 
distinctively Christian message. The Brahmo- 
somaj is disintegrating. Mr. Mozoomdar 
mourns this fact. He has been practically 
cast out in Calcutta by those whom he sought 
to lead toward Christ. Noble theistic ideas 
are not sufficient unless they are in harmony 
with Christian theism. 


Do Reformatories Reform 

Rey. W. J. Batt, chaplain of the Concord 
Reformatory, the first speaker upon this topic 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday, 
held that there is no more doubt that a well- 
managed reformatory will reform prisoners 
than that a live church will convert men. 
cents. of reformation are impossible; it is so 
in a church, The whole problem of crime is 
vast and dark. Reformation is change of 
character. This is never secured save by a 
divine blessing upon a human purpose. Hon- 
esty, industry, economy, regard for righteous- 
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ness, Sabbath keeping prevail in the ideal 
penal institution. The old-style, reprehensi- 
ble reformatory deals in Tammany polities in 
that the “smart” prisoners are made a privi- 
leged class, if they will control others. Trade 
schools and all modern methods and depart- 
ments are entirely inferior in importance to 
the persons in control. Large and genuine 
results can be obtained only when plans are 
executed with the same sense as in the suc- 
cessful church. 

Superintendent Scott of Coneord said that 
reformatory measures and systems could ef- 
fect little so longas social conditions increased 
criminal population. Our own State is third 
in the list of criminal statistics. This is to be 
understood in part by the raising of the stand- 
ard of ethics rather than in a necessarily in- 
creased depravity. No community has more 
criminals than it deserves. Increase is largely 
of the misdemeanor class, not for felony. 
Sixty per cent. are due to drunkenness. 
Eighty-three per cent. are of foreign parent- 
age. No graduates of technical schools are 
found in our prisons. More attention should, 
therefore, be paid to the industrial side of 
education. 

Secretary Bailey of the board of prison 
commissioners supported Mr. Batt’s statement 
regarding the excellence of the Concord insti- 
tution. Our prisons express the moral senti- 
ment of the commonwealth. From fifty to 
seventy-five men at Concord are recommended 
for dismissal each month. When employment 
can be secured there is little objection to re- 
lease. Each discharged man is obliged to re- 
port monthly for one year. In 1896 800 men 
were released; of this number only eighteen 
were returned. Mrs. Florence Spooner, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Prison Reform 
League, spoke briefly. 


For Deepening the Christian Life 

A Keswick convention is to“be held in Bos- 
ton next week, beginning Monday evening, 
Noy. 30, and continuing through the following 
Thursday. Three sessions will be held daily, 
commencing at 9.30 A. M., 3 and 7.30 p.m. The 
purpose of the convention is thus expressed 
in the circular announcing it: 


We would have this peculiarly a gathering 
‘‘in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and 
under the acknowledged guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; and sacred song, united prayer, the 
truth taught, and the manner and order of its 
presentation, will be wholly with reference to 
one end, that unbelief and all known sin may 
be put away, and that God may reveal to our 
faith the practical holiness possible to the be- 
liever in Christ Jesus, by the Holy Spirit. 

The Keswick teaching was fully and sympa- 
thetically explained by Rey. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan of London in our issue of Aug. 24. These 
meetings are to be conducted by Rev. Charles 
Inwood of Belfast, Ireland, and Rey. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson. Northfield Echoes, No. 4, a 
pamphlet issued at Northfield, Mass., contains 
a number of interesting addresses on such 
themes ‘as will be presented at Berkeley Tem- 
ple next week. 


Important Methodist Assemblies 

The National Convention of the Methodist 
Episcopal City Missions met in Boston last 
week. The attendance was large, the ad- 
dresses able, the discussions practical, and 
the benefit to the workers gathered must have 
been great. Bishops Goodsell and McCabe 
were present and spoke, as did non-Metho- 
dist workers along similar lines. So far as 
we know our Methodist brethren are ther aly 
ones engaged in this work who have federated 
and arranged to profit by such an annual 
gathering. 

About the same time the first National Con- 
gress of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held in Pittsburg, Pa., at which Bishop J. H. 
Vincent presided. The discussion of the top- 
ics before the conference attrgcted wide atten- 
tion. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING for Nov. 29 will be 
omitted. Union session with the Baptist and M. E. Min- 
isterial Associations at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
at 10.15. Address by Dr. C. A. Be of Wolverhamp- 
oo Se on The Federation of the Churches in Great 
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FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies © 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOTETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and In usetts 
only} by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 


Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. $32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual epi ro med: life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS es House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swe 
oa Pact Purchasing Agent. Office in New Yor! 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
= the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 15: Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


” THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E, Hope urer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George . Ho Congregationa} 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. : =4 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
‘hristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 

Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secremays . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. . 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. 
eet: hata individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. A. ‘Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the 


free 
Wilkins, Treasurer. 


ongregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches des pastors or 
pulpit deen in Massachusetts and in other States. 
et sg , Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings ev 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, syard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for’support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding , Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “Tgiveand 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , to be applied to the charitable uses and a 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 

dent; George Gould, Treasurer. u 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The immediate effect on our churches of an 
influx of foreign population, in some cases 
displacing our own people, as in a Minnesota 
town, is, of course, to weaken them. The only 
hope is in Americanizing and Christianizing 
the rising generation, which before many dec- 
ades may greatly strengthen the foree of 
Christian workers in that region. 

We hear occasionally of small churches, 
weak and hard pressed, which nevertheless 
share their slender energies with neighbor- 
ing out-stations still more needy. Would 
that every church could thus reach out in 
proportion to its ability. 

The excellent entertainment of the Ameri- 
can Board at its annual meeting in New 
Haven may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
generous spirit which is vouched for in the 
financial statement sent this week from that 
city. 

Such a blaze as that indulged in at a Cali- 
fornia installation ought to illuminate the 
opening, pas orate far down the years.- We 
think most churches would prefer it to even a 
Fourth of July bonfire. : 

Few communities can recall a better history 
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than one in Vermont which reports its recent 
anniversary below. Few have had families 
of as sterling qualities, which have been so 
wholly given to service in the church. 

The necessity for organizing a new confer- 
ence in northern Minnesota seems to indicate 
that the army of immigrants pouring into that 
section are largely being won for Christ. 

Is not a practical way of securing that cor- 
diality and love in the churches for which we 
have so long prayed and labored found in an 
Ohio item? 

Gratifying reports come from Nebraska in 
the line of steady growth and the raising of 
church debts. 


VIGOROUS LIFE TRANSPLANTED IN BROOKLYN 


The organization of Bethesda Church, Brook- 
lyn, and its recognition by a large council, 
Noy. 16, was a unique event. Seldom has a 
Congregational church begun its existence 
with a membership of 523, as in this case. On 
the day of its birth it took a place in the front 
rank in numbers. 

About fifteen years ago Central Church 
started a mission or branch under the name 
Bethesda Chapel. Mr. G,. A. Bell assumed 
the charge, having associated with him a 
strong force of workers. The enterprise pros- 
pered, an excellent building was erected, which 
was soon filled, with a Sunday school having a 
membership of about 1,000. 

Eight years ago the prudential committee of 
Central Church called Rev. Charles Herald to 
become pastor at the chapel. Mr. Herald was 
born in England of Christian parentage and 
received a good education from the schools, 
travel and extended business experience. He 
is aman of intense earnestness and has a pic- 
turesque way of putting things. Ten or twelve 
years ago he commeneed giving all his time to 
Christian work as an evangelist. He was or- 
dained an elder by the Chicago Avenue Chureh 
of Chicago, and on Mr. Moody’s suggestion 
turned his steps eastward. At the close of a 
winter’s campaign in Cooper Union, under the 
New York Presbytery, he accepted the call to 
Bethesda and was ordained to the ministry. 

The neighborhood in which the chapel is 
situated has been growing rapidly, and the 
home church’s fostering care has been gener- 
ous financially and spiritually. Mr. Herald 
has been tireless in his pastoral efforts, fear- 
less and tender in his preaching. God’s bless- 
ing has been vouchsafed, and as a result the 
harvests have been rich and abundant. 

This is a people’s church, consisting mainly 
of the laboring classes, who are held to it not 
so much by what it does for them as by what 
they have done for it. The members have 
responded to Mr. Herald’s appeals, and have 
given of their means, time and effort without 
stint. As a result, this summer all most in- 
terested, including Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, 
pastor of the home church, and Mr. Herald, 
were of the opinion that the time had arrived 
for Bethesda to become an independent church. 
All its members had been enrolled with the 
Central Church; of these 523 received letters 
of dismission. This will diminish the en- 
rolled membership of Central Church from 
2,100 to 1,600, but it will add greatly to her 
glory and joy. The building in which Beth- 
esda worships will continue the property of 
Central Church, which will rent it for a nomi- 
nal sum. The Sunday school is also to re- 
main under its control, receiving annually 
$1,500 for its maintenance until such time as 
Bethesda closes a financial year with a bal- 
ance of $1,500. The new church at once be- 
comes responsible for the care of the build- 
ing, the pastor’s salary and other expenses 
outside the Sunday school. For the ensuing 
year it has more pledges than the estimated 
expenses require. 

The church has had a boys’ brigade and some 
popular entertainments, but it is not an institu- 
tionalchurech. Rather itmight be termed a gos- 
pel, “‘ go-for-the-people,” evangelistic church. 
The pastor preaches the old message in the old 
way, and his success is an emphatic refutation 
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of the common assertion that only a modified, 
modernized gospel can reach the intelligent 
working men of the land. He is in the prime 
of life, being just fifty years old. May he be 
spared many years to extend this work which 
God has blessed. ; EH B:* 


A NEW PASTOR IN A BOSTON SUBURB 


The Prospect Street Church, Cambridge- 
port, Mass., has not waited in vain during the 
more than a year and a half since its former 
pastor, Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D., was wooed 
away to Minneapolis. Just about two months 
ago the Cambridge people found the man of 
their heart, and within a fortnight of their 
decision Rey. R. A. Beard, D. D., of Nashua 
was ready to remove from the Granite State to 
Massachusetts. 

The resignation of the pastor-elect virtually 
closed a period of over three years of service 
in Nashua. During this time the pastor has 
won a host of friends, not alone within the 
church and congregation. His attention to 
his specific duties as pastor have not lessened 
his interest in the community, so that as a cit- 
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REV. R. A. BEARD, D. D. 


izen as well as a spiritual counselor he has 
been a leader. His worth as a preacher and 
director of church work has been recognized 
in appreciative expressions adopted by the 
church, society and council, and also particu- 
lar notice was called to his unusual efforts 
and interests in public life. 

To the words which had been spoken and 
written by the afflicted people was added a 
great testimonial of affection at the farewell 
service. This informal gathering was warm 
with exchanges of good will and wishes, and 
the large number of persons present were of 
one mind in their regret at the severing of 
such pleasant relations as a few years had 
formed. The affair gave evidence of feelings 
of more than ordinary depth. At the Sunday 
services, also, there were exercises and num- 
bers which spoke largely for the heart of the 
community. 

Dr. Beard is just at the prime of life, forty- 
six years of age, a New Englander by stock, 
an Ohioan by birth. After his early school- 
ing he studied for the law, and was admitted 
to the bar on his twenty-first birthday, and 
then practiced with marked success. He had 
always been a Christian worker from an early 


age, and in later years was sought as a speaker | 
at special gatherings connected with church | 


work. Through his own inclination and the 
advice of friends, he resolved to enter the min- 
istry, and pursued the regular course at Ober- 
lin Seminary. His first parish was at Brain- 


erd, Minn., where his work was eminently | 
successful and resulted in the formation of a | 


new church. Then he served the Congrega- 
tional H. M. 8S. as State superintendent in 
Washington. His next position was as presi- 
dent of Fargo College, and the next as pastor 
in the church which he has now just left. 
Other attractive opportunities have been open 
to Dr. Beard before the call to Cambridge, 
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but he considers that his newly accepted field 
affords a larger opening than his previous 
offers could present. The installation service 
at the Prospect Street Church occurred Nov. 
17. A large, representative council was pres- 
ent. The sermon was preached by Rey. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D. D, and the prayer was by 
Rey. Thomas Sims, D. D. 


CONNECTICUT BRETHREN MEET 

The thirty-first annual meeting of Connecti- 
cut Conference was held at the South Church, 
Bridgeport; Nov. 16, 17. Organization was 
effected by electing Hon. G. E. Tinker of New 
London as moderator and Rey. E. K. Holden 
scribe. After devotional services Rev. Frank 
Russell, D. D., pastor of the church, extended 

cordial welcome. 

Usual reports were presented, the treas- 
urer’s showing a slight increase in collection 
of funds. Regarding the ministerial fund, 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, D. D., delivered an elo- 
quent ten-minute plea. One of the chief mat- 
ters of interest touched the special report on a 
revised Sunday law. At the previous meeting 
of the conference a committee was appointed 
to prepare a Sunday law for adoption by the 
general assembly last winter. ‘The legislature 
committee threw aside the draft submitted to 
it and substituted a bill making the law less 
restrictive but increasing the penalties. Mr. 
H. G. Newton of the committee spoke at some 
length of Sunday laws in general. Thechureb 
and organized Christian efforts, said he, have 
done a great work in revising the laws for Sab- 
bath observance, and there is no good reason 
why a suitable measure could not be carried 
through the legislature. Accordingly he ad- 
vocated the appointment of a new committee 
to frame a law to present at the next general 
assembly. It should be clear and concise, so 
that church-going people and law-abiding citi- 
zens’ would be satisfied with it and then it 
could be readily passed and rigidly enforced. 
A long and-spirited discussion followed, and 
finally the old committee was reappointed 
with additional members. In connection with 
this subject Judge Perry gave an interesting 
address on Sunday Observances According to 
Law and to Conscience, discussing the differ- 
ence between early and modern laws. Prob- 
ably no conference action of late years has 
been of such general interest to so many 
throughout the State, nor so important in its 
bearing on the general welfare as this. 

The papers and addresses were all of a high 
order of merit and the discussions general 
and interesting. They included The Doctrine 
of Regeneration as Held in Our Churches 
Today, by Prof. C. 8. Beardslee; The Proper 
Preparation for Effective Membership in Our 
Churches, by Rey. Asher Anderson; Scrip- 
tural Church Discipline, by Rev. C. H. Barber ; 
The Responsibility of the Membership of the 
Churches for the Salvation of Souls: (a) In 
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the Family, by Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D.; (6) 
Through Existing Parish Organizations, by 
Rey. A. F. Pierce; (c) In the Outside World, 
by Rey. H. H. Kelsey. Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 
D. D., of Boston spoke in behalf of the Educa- 
tion Society, Dr. W. A. Duncan of Boston 
presented the claims of the Sunday School 
Society, while Rev. Dr. C. C. Creegan of New 
York represented the American Board. Cor- 
porate members of the American Board nomi- 
nated for election were Rev. Messrs. T. K. 
Noble, D. D., E. E. Lewis and G. B. Bunnell. 
Three memorials were presented asking the 
eonference to appoint a State missionary to 
render assistance to the general secretary, 
and a resolution to that effect was unani- 
mously adopted. It was voted to hold the 
next annual conference with the First Church, 
Danbury. ED & 
CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY AND DEDICATION 
IN VERMONT 


Friends of the church in Craftsbury gathered 
with the members in large numbers, Nov. 17, to cele- 
brate the centennial and to rededicate the house of 
worship.. A historical address was given by the 
pastor, Rey. R. C. Moodie, which dwelt largely on 
the history of town and church and showed, the 
quality of the settlers led by Colonel Crafts into 
northern Vermont. This was the first chureh in 
Orleans County, and though never large has main- 
tained a sturdy independence and shown the ehar- 
acteristics of the best type of Congregationalism. 
A paper on The Women of the Chureh was read by 
Mrs. M. R. Rawson, Des Moines, Io., giving an ac- 
count of the mothers’ meetings and the missionary 
societies and paying a tribute to some of the rare 
Christian women of the church. Letters) from for- 
mer members were read and reminiscences given.- 
At the dedication the building committee reported 
the entire expenses as $3,051, and a debt remain- 
ing of $664. The old building has been raised, giv- 
ing space for a vestry below, new windows have 
been put in, the audience-room reseated and up- 
holstered and a furnace put in. The fund for re- 
pairs was started by a gift of $1,000 from Mrs. M. T. 
Hunt of Burlington, who has given largely before to 
the academy and library. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. J. M. Dutton of Newtonville, Mass., a son 
of one of the deacons, who spoke upon the place of 
the church in the community.” The prayer of dedi- 
eation was offered by Rey. Joseph Boardman, a 
former pastor. Great credit is due the pastor, a na- 
tive of the town, and his wife, a daughter of one of 
the deacons, for their work in placing the academy 
upon a firmer foundation, securing a fire-proof 
library for the village, and now for rebuilding the 
meeting house. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Bangor : 
The Thanksgiving recess will include Friday im- 
mediately following the holiday.—At a meeting of 


the Sociology Club, Noy. 15, an interesting paper: 
was given on University Extension. The Rochdale 
eo-operative system was discussed. A book review 
upon Social Meanings of Religious Experiences 
was submitted. There was also a discussion upon 
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pastoral work in small towns in the West.——Pro- 
fessor Gilmore has completed an able course of 
lectures to the Juniors upon the Higher Criticism. 


Andover 
Professor Taylor has resumed his duties after a 
considerable absence in Europe, where he has de- 
voted much time to investigation. His five lectures 
in Biblical history have begun with the Junior 
Class. Their object is to unfold the story of man as 
seen in the Scriptures. 


ology are made frequent use of.——The Thanks- 
giving recess extends from Wednesday noon to 
Friday noon of this week.——The topic at the first 
of the public meetings of the Society of Inquiry was 
Madagascar. S$. F. Goodheart spoke on The Re- 
cent Disturbances on the Island and Their Effects 
on Evangelical Missions; Mr. Hartwell spoke on 
Missions between 1821 and 1861; Mr. Fisher 
spoke on The Land and the People. S. F. Good- 
heart of the Senior Class supplies the chureh in 
South Merrimac.—The Senior preacher this week 
was J. S. Colby.—At the Senior Class exercise 
GH. Wright read and F. W. Dean spoke extempo- 
raneously. 


Hartford 

Last week Professor Perry gave a talk before the 
GC. E. Society of Center Church on the Manuscripts of 
the New Testament.—Professor Mitchell spoke 
last week before the Twentieth Century Club of 
this city, taking as his subject the Need of a Pos- 
itive Religious Creed.—Misses Sanderson and 
Holmes, Mt. Holyoke, ’95, attended the exercises 
held in honor of Founder’s Day at their alma mater 
last Thursday._—Dr. Parker of the Fourth Church 
addressed the Conference Society of the seminary 
last Tuesday evening on the subject The Use of 
Liturgy in Church Services. 


Yale 


The faculty aud students tendered a reception to 
Professor Cheyne of Oxford, Noy. 19. President 
Dwight also gave him a reception during his re- 
cent visit.——Last week the Leonard Bacon Club 
deVated: That a Knowledge of Greek and Hebrew 
Is Essential for Success in the Ministry. The sec- 
ond lecture was A Homiletical Quiz, by Dr. H. A. 
Stimson of New York. The next lecture will be 
given Dee. 1 by Dr. Lyman Abbott.——Class dea- 
cons have been elected as follows: J. B. Lyman, 
Junior Class, Warren Morse, Middle, and A. E. 
Fraser, Senior.—F. C. Bliss was Senior Class 
preacher last week.—By request of the class Pro- 
fessor Bacon has added an hour a week tu his 
Graduate Class in the Teachings of Jesus. The 
Synoptic Problem is also being discussed with great 
interest. 


Chicago 
Professor Herron participated in the disen~- 
sion in the seminar in Biblical sociology——Tue 


16th session of the Society of Biblical Research \ as 
held at the Sherman House Saturday afternoon. 
Papers were read on the interpretation of Amo-. 3: 


Continued on page 812. 
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The text-book is the Eng- | 
lish Bible, and the contributions of Oriental arche- | 
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s Catarrh 


Large, Hard Lumps Cathered in His 
Throat—Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cures 
Catarrh and Builds Up the Health. 


“T was all out of sorts. I thought I would 
try a bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla. I had 
been afflicted with catarrh for some time and 
had tried almost everything without benefit. 
I could not breathe through my nose and tere 
were large, hard lumps in my throat. I soon 
found Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Was Doing Me Cood. 

My head was clearer and there was ‘ess of the 
disagreeable dropping in my thrvat. I have 
not been troubled much with catarrh since 
then until this last wintcr, when I resorted to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla again to see if I could get 
any relief. After I had taken the third dose I 
could feel those hard scabs in my nose and 
throat giving away, and at the end of three 
days my nose was clear. I continued taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon the dropping in 
my throat ceased and my general health was 
much improved.’’ W. W. KeLty, engineer, 
514 Moody Street, Lowell, Mass. 


H OO D’ S cde 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists; $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


Tt Wa 


are prompt, eflicient and easy 
in effect. 25 cents. 
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Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


PIANOS and ORGANS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced Mason & 
Hamlin in 1861. These organs have main- 
tained their supremacy as the Best in the World. 
The Mason & Hamlin Pianos illustrate the same 
ener degree of eacellence, and the new 
tyles just introduced are eliciting the most enthusi- 
astic praise from pianists and musicians, 

Catalogues free. Address: 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MERCHANTS’ WEEK. 


In our 61 years’ experience in the furniture business 
we have never before done what we shall do during the 
forthcoming Merchants’ Week. We shall reduce the 
price of every piece of furniture in our immense 


This would mean very little for an ordinary furniture 
store, but with us it means selling goods for six days at 
about the actual cost of manufacture. 


Our present prices are based on the low rents of the 
wholesale district, and are at least 10 per cent. under all 
other stores. 
is almost less than the goods cost us. 


This Parlor Center Table is a fair sample of over 3,000 other cases. 


Deduct the Merchants’ Week discount and it 


It is solid oak 


in rich quartered grain with full grained box framing, carved corners and high 


polish finish. 
at its narrowest point. 


The lower shelf is very spacious, measuring 16 inches in diameter 


Just for a test, try to buy this Table under $15 in any store in this country. 


Our price for Merchants’ Week will be 


$7.00 


All cars to Union Station pass our doors. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Wm. S. Butler & Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BEAR US IN MIND 


When you come to Boston to do shop- 
ping during 


MERCHANTS’ 
WEEK 


NOV. 29 TO DEC. 4 


If you want the best values for your 
money. We have been in the same 
place— 

NEXT TO TREMONT TEMPLE 
—for 32 years, and every one knows 
us. Our reputation for selling 


Desirable Goods at Lowest Prices 


Has made BUTLER’S a household word 
in thousands of New England homes. 


Basement and 8 Floors Selling Space 
What you can purchase here: 


The Basement (bright, airy, convenient)—One 
of the largest Lining Departments in Boston; 
the Shoe Store of Good Shoes at Right Prices, 
devoted to Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s 
Shoes; the Domestic Department, devoted 
to Linens, Blankets and Quilts, Cottons, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, Flannels, Prints, White 
Goods, ete. 

Street Floor—Hats, Flowers, Feathers, Rib- 
bons, Laces—we have always been the leading 
Millinery House of New England; Gloves and 
Hosiery—a complete assortment; Smallwares 
and Notions, Collars, Cuffs, Neckwear, Ruch- 
ings, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas, Art Embroid- 
ery, Furs, Leather Goods, Novelties in Jewelry 


Holiday Goods, Dolls, Books and Games, 


Second Floor— Millinery Parlors— Fash- 
lon’s Center for Trimméd Hats—come, if only 
to look. Cloaks, Capes, Waists, Wrappers, 
Tea Gowns, Corsets, Mackintoshes, Cotton and 
Woolen Underwear. 


Third Floor—Boston’s Popular Upholstery 
Department—Lace Curtains, Chenille and Tap- 
estry Portieres, Rugs, Art Squares, Window 
Shades, Pillows and Mattresses, Screens, Fur- 
niture Covers, Fringes, Etc. 


SPECIAL BARCAINS 
EVERY DAY MERCHANTS’ WEEK. 


All purchases guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Millinery, Upholstery, Shoes, Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


PIANOS 


To Out-of-Town Buyers. 


The Ivers & Pond Pianos are on 
the top wave of popular favor. 
227 Ivers & Ponp Pianos have 
been purchased by the New Eng- 


land Conservatory of Musie. It’s 
an easy matter to own one. $25 


down and $10 per month does it. 
3y visiting our warerooms you can 
make a selection from an assort- 


| Zenos. 
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1-8, by President Harper; on Recent Discussions of 


the Chronology of the Apostolic Aye, by Professor 
Votaw, and on the newly-found Logia, by Professor 
Saturday night Professor and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie gave a reception to Dr. Berry.——Professor 


| Taylor addressed the students’ Christian Associa- 


tion at the University of Michigan, Sunday, the 21st, 


| on the social aspect of personal progress, and a 


| union meeting of the churches and students in Uni- 


‘Citizen. 


| People Zealous of Good Works, 


versity Hall on personal responsibility for social 
progress. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Wis.—Milwaukee District Convention met in 
Wauwatosa, Nov. 8, 9. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. J. B. Davidson. Topics were: How Varied 
Shall Church Organization Be? How May the Active 
Co-operation of All the Members Be Secured? How 
to Get the Greatest Good from Devotional Study of 
the Bible, The Word Under the Spirit Light, The 


; Church and Young Men. 


MinN.—Duluth Conference was organized Noy. 
15 at Duluth. It embraces 10 churches in the 
northeastern part of the State, including those 
upon the Iron Range. Addresses were made by 
Rey. Messrs. G. W. Gallagher, C. H. Patton, W. W. 
Newell, R. P. Herrick and others. The Northern 
Pacific Conference, from which the churches form- 
ing the Duluth Conference withdrew, embraces 
the northern half of Minnesota, a region consider- 
ably larger than one-half of New England. Immi- 
gration is pouring into this section of the State so 
rapidly that the organization of a new conference 
is a necessity. 

Wwn.—The semi-annual meeting of Northwestern 
Association was held at Columbia City, Nov. 2, 3. 
The papers and addresses were all of high grade 
and excellent spirit. The general theme was The 
Church at Work, the first afternoon being devoted 
to The Minister—In His Pulpit, In His Parish, Asa 
Next The People were considered in three 
papers andaddresses. Another session was given 
to the themes, The Business Man’s Besponsibility, 
Woman’s Work in the Church, The Young People. 
The sermon, by Rev. W. J. Gray, on A Peculiar 
was clear and 


forceful. The last evening wag_given to the suc- 
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value than any other. 
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of home and happiness is never quite 
full while the table, sideboard and man- 
tel are reminding one of deficiencies. 
Our mission for the past 75 years has 
been to supply every requisite that the 
world’s market afforded in 


China, Pottery and Glass. 


Purchasing direct and largely to order, 
no house is in position to quote better 
values. What is 
lacking on the 
dining table? 


AND 


Devonshire Sts. 
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MAIN RETAIL STORE: 
16 West 23d St., New York. 


~ 166 BROADWAY. 
oe {398 W. 1257H St, 


THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your fa- 
vorite melodies by means of interchange- 
able metallic tune sheets without pins or 
projections, never gets out of tune and 

always ready to play. Hymns, Songs, and 


Operatic selections utifully rendered. 


DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BO 
BEFORE HEARING A STELLA. 
/ Price, $75.00 and $100.00. Tunes, 60 cents, 
| Write for catalogue JACOT & SON, 
; and list of tunes. 89 Union 8q., New York, 


ment of 75 pianos. If you reside | 
within 200 miles of Boston, we 
will pay your railway fare both 
ways in case you buy any piano 
in our stock valued at $200, 
or upwards, of us. This propo- 
sition for the holiday trade is good 
only till Jan. 1, 1898. If you can- 
not call, send for catalogue with | 
full information and lowest prices. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boylston St,, Boston. 


Springer Bros. 
GREAT SALE 


CLOAKS. FURS. 


500 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant ratiet of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 'e 
ness, reatores Jost sense of smell. Gisty yrs, on the mar- 
ket. Price 25 cts, at all Druggis«ts or by mail dd. 
S.C. Moith, Mfr... Cleowolan - 
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cessful examination of Mr. R. D. Bailey for appro- 
bation to preach. The following action was taken 
by unanimous vote: 

Whereas, The Puget Sound Association, of which 
the Northwestern Association is the lineal succes- 
sor, at its meeting in Snohomish in May, 1891, in- 
dorsed the plans there submitted to it by Rev. J. R. 
Chaplin for the establishment of a Congregational 
university at Olympia, Wn., giving him its indorse- 
ment in his appeal to the Congregational churches 
and public, and } 

Whereas, That indorsement has long since, been, 
for good reasons, practically witudrawn, and 

Whereas, There has recently appeared in a lead- 
ing daily paper of this State the following: ‘ Rev. 
J. KR. Chaplin is preparing to go East again ina few 
days in the interest of Olympic University of Olym- 
pia, a Congregational institution. He will travel 
through Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vyania.” 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the Northwestern 
Association of Churches and Ministers, in regular 
meeting assembled, that in our judgment the follow- 
ing statement should be published by it to the gen- 
eral public: 

That there is no recognized movement among the 
Congregationalists of Washington looking to the 
establishment of a Congregational university at 
Olympia at this time. That we desire it to ve dis- 
tinetly understood by our brethren, friends and the 
general public in the East that the Congregational- 
ists of Washington have authorized no one on behalf 
of the Olympic University to sell any lands whatso- 
ever on its indorsement, or to collect funds at their 
instance. A. J. BAILEY, 

Chairman of Committee. 


CLUBS 


Mass.—The Young Men’s Club of Boston met, 
Noy. 17, at the American House with good num- 
bers and interest. Denominational night was. ob- 
served, and the speakers and subjects were: Rev. 
E. H. Byington, D. D., of Newton on What Old 
Boston Has to Say to Young Boston, and Rey. 
W. E. Barton, D. D., on The Young Men of Boston 
and Their Present Opportunity. Several new 
members were elected. 


A club for Lowell and vicinity has just been or- 
ganized and will hold its opening meeting at the 
John Street Church, Dec. 6, to discuss The Need 
and Value of Such a Club in Lowell. 


The meeting of the Newton Club, Noy. 15, was 
addressed on Parental Education and School Edu- 
cation: Do They Properly Supplement Each Other? 
Mrs, A. P. Norton spoke of The Proper Correlation 
of the Home and the School; Miss A. B. Tomlinson 
of the Brookline high school gave a teacher’s sug- 
gestions as to Ways in Which the Home May Sup- 
port the School; and Mrs. F. E. Clark took up Some 
Neglected Corners, emphasizing the necessity of 
keeping in mind the relative importance of study 
and religious work. 


Mo.—The 65th regular meeting of the St. Louis 
Club was held in the rooms of the Mercantile Club, 
Noy. 15. Hon. W. D. Hoard, ex-governor of Wis- 
tonsin, the speaker of the evening, made a strong 
address on Definitions. Hon. ©. P. Walbridge, 
ex-mayor of the city, was elected president of the 
lub for 1898. ; 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
{For Boston news see page 808.) 


BROOKLINE.—Harvard proposes to remodel its 
pulpit, which has stood the same for 25 years. The 
high casing which has been before the preacher 
will be removed, and the pulpit placed at one side 
of the platform, from which broad steps will descend 
to the floor. The communion table will occupy the 
center of the platform With chairs at either side. On 
the right will be the assistant pastor’s reading desk. 

MALDEN.—Maplewood. A week of prayer for the 
quickening of the spiritual life last week resulted 
in a great blessing to many of the members, anda 
number inquired the way to Christ. There have 
been 110 additions during the last three years. 
The eyening congregations now tax the capacity of 
the house, and a season of aggressive work and in- 
gathering is looked for. 

NEWTON.— 4ubdurndale’s annual church supper 
and business meeting, Noy. 16, was, as always, a de- 
lightful occasion, with reports from all its organiza- 
tions. There were responses from 177 members at 
the roll-call. The church has accepted the rules 
recommended by the National Council regarding 
absent members.——VFirst. Next Sunday Rev. D. L. 
Furber, D.D., pastor emeritus, will preach a ser- 
mon written and delivered 50 years ago. This is in 
anticipation of the celebration, Dec. 5, of the 50th 
anniversary of his settlement. The Sunday school 


Continued on page 815. 
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Poor, Forgotten 
Hair Mattress ! 


Five years from now no one will dream of buying 


a hairy mattress. 


It is outclassed 


superseded— 


surpassed by modern science and sanitary teaching. 


The Ostermoor Patent 2 | S 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 0 


Compressing 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
by hand. 


= 


HM 
Days’ 


will take its Already 
thousands have accepted our 
offer to prepay express charges 


agree- 


place. 


and sell on the distinct 
ment that you may return it and 
get your money back if not the 
equal of any $50.00 Hair Mat- 
= tress 


in cleanliness, durability 
and. comfort, and if not satis- 
factory zz every possible way at 


the end of 


Free Trial. 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 


ticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and ever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. 
Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer 


absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin proof. 


Is perfectly dry, non- 


and purer than hair caz de; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 

.If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send fer our 
handsome, illustrated pamphiets, «‘ The Test of Time,’’ and ‘‘ Testimonial Won- 
ders,”” mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to Order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 2 in, x 4 ft. 6 in. will he sent unless otherwise 


specified), 


If desired in two pieces remit fifty cents extra. 


Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 


sale by stores anywhere. Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers—please write us if 


you know of such cases. 


References: Bradstreet or Dun’s Agencies. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St.; New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 
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Make Cooking 


Easy! 
Don't try to 
keep house without a 
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This Oven Thermometer 
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The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 
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SAMPLE FREE 


With Full Particulars. 
Address, WILLIS & MACK, 
Box 20. Westfield, N. J- 


ERTAIN 


ATARRH 


URE 


\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
‘ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
x OURFREE CATALOGUE 


Bis. * TELLS WHY. 
tite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q 
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The Business Outlook 


The colder weather and snowstorm have | 
stimulated general trade to a considerable ex- 
tent and retailers are doing a good business. 
The movement of woolen goods, hardware, 
shoes and hats at Western centers shows some 


A TRIUMPH OF «. «ese 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


os - ™ — ———— 


: 4 4 : i THE ; 

improvement, and a moderate revival in de- i # “ - 

mand is noted at interior points of the previ- : > PRUDENTIAL ~ ES 

ously infected yellow fever districts of the | HAS He | fee 

gece : STRENGTH OF, fai 
Prices of staple products are quite steady, a rey ie ; a 5 . 

the decline in copper being the only important | [ z BIBRA TA : 


recession. ‘The consumption of iron and steel 
is of such large proportions that an advance | 
in the prices of those products. would not be | 
surprising. Wheat exports showed a heavy 
increase last week over the previous week and 
over the corresponding week last year, Gorn 
shipments were also large. ; 
Railroad earnings continue large, and not 
for years have railroad companies been so 


Had for 1896 the = 
Largest Increase in Income of Any Life 
flush of money, being large lenders on demand | Insurance Company In the United States 


at the financial centers. Woolen mills are Insurance in Claims Paid, 
busy, but cotton goods continue depressed Assets Liabilities Income Surplus force over 


both in demand and prices. The situation » $19,541,827 $15,507,711 $14,158,445 $4,034,116 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 


may be summarized by saying that with, good, 
seasonable weather the outlook for .gefietal : Send for information. 
trade is very promising. 


Money continues in excessive supply; in- | THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


deed, it is a drug and rates are made by the : - 
borrowers. Bankers look for a change inside Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


of the next thirty days, however, and when | ~+¥™~ 
the change does come it must be in the diree-|  —~ “ he 2 E 
tion of higher rates. The stock market ruled Financial Financial 


stronger in tone last week, but was dull and 


narrow. ‘The near approach of Congress is | nd : 
not a stimulating factor, and good judges are Guaranty Trust Co. Municipal Bonds 


disposed to look for considerable irregularity of New York, 
in the movement of stock exchange prices NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET For Investors, 
NASS , CORNER CEDAR § f 
next month, CAPL tA, 5 = a a 4 82,000,000 
eee —— : — : SURPLUS, - - - - - 2,000,000 as 
yrs 2fs ISTEE EF \ " Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
Deaths ae Ks TED Le cles 4 Ot ae as safe when carefully selected as Government 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Eaeh EXECU TOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TA KES bonds. : £$ 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words lo aline. The tit i aes as RS pee u We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
money should be sent with the notice. . ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
ESTATES. twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 
BURBANK—In Washington, N. H., Nov. 7, in the INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS cent. per annum. 5 P 
house in which he was born in 1825, Rev. Justin: E, subject to check or on certificate. Descriptive list and full information furnished 


Burbank. He was a graduate of Dartmouth in 1848, on application? . Correspondence invited. 
and of Andover Seminary in 1851, and held pastorates 


in Carimona, Minn., and Nelson, N. H. STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS A e EROST & COMPANY, 
o ’ 


BURKE-—In Bernardston, Noy. 16, Mrs. Elvira L. OF GREAT BRITAIN: BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Burke. aged 90 yrs., 3 mos, COLLECTIONS MADE. BANKERS, 
CHAMBERLAIN—In Grinnell, Io., Noy. 12, Rey. Joshua TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- : 
M. Chamberlain, a native of West Brookfield, Mass. ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE-WORLD, AND 108-10 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


For several years he was the financial agent of lowa ry IR Do cRS > CRE ti7ss 
College, later serving for twenty years as its treasurer, GOMER OE: UE Sees ae ot Se ED 


while for the last ten years of his connection with the 

college he acted as its librarian. WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. | oT OLD MORTGAGES 
RANKIN—In Glastonbury, Ct., Nov. 20, Reve Samuel | ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. A NET F R G 

G. W. Rankin, aged 71 yrs. GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 


care gna ay > ln Amelia Bluff, Fernandina, Fia., actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 


HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 


Olive D, Richardson, aged 77 yrs.,3 mos: o TELSON AT ; re See 
22 dys. She united with the church in Franklin’ J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See 


Mass., about sixty years ago, and her daily life has JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Depv. and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
testified to the sincerity of her vows. | DIRECTORS. vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
pL SE RS OEE Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, my books. 
SINGERS and artists generally are users of pile eee pemniaips price WILLIAM T, SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
‘ ge S.{Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, . 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” for hoarseness and August Belmont’ James N. Jarvis, 303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
throat troubles. They afford instant relief. Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
: Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 8 

. vd 7 x | Robert Goelet, . Walter G. Oakman, ‘ 

Goop As Goip.—Eyery drop of Adamson’s Bo-| . G. Haven, Henry H: Rogers. H ATCH & FOOTE 
tanic Cough Balsam is aetually worth its weight in | . Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
gold to any one suffering from coughs, colds, bron-’| “R- Somers Hayes, _ Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
chitis, asthma or other throat and lung complaints, | We Oe Bankers and Brokers, 


Sold at 35 and 75 cents by all druggists?" 
. LONDON BRANCH, age 
7 | $3, LOMBARD STREET, EO. Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 
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has outgrown its quarters. Eleven new members 
were received at the November communion, six on 
confession. 


LOWELL.—Highland. Much regret is expressed 
at the resignation of Rev. C. L. Merriam, who has 
endeared himself not only to his own people but to 
all the churches in the city. He became pastor in 
1891, succeeding Rey. 8. W. Adriance, the first pas- 
tor, and has been especially successful as an evan- 
gelistie worker.— High Street. _The young men of 
the church have organized themselves into the 
High Street Associates to further the interests of 
the church. At their opening meeting a represent- 
ative of the young men’s organization connected 
with Berkeley Temple was present to explain meth_ 
ods of work. 


FALL RiveER.—Central. The Beneficent Society 
has sent a new bicycle and a large box of sup- 
plies to a frontier missionary. A parish gath- 
ering was held last Friday evening, when several 
hundred greeted the new pastor and his wife. 
Among those present was the aged widow of Rey. 
Dr. Thurston, who died in this pastorate a quarter 
of a century ago after 20 years’ service. When the 
young pastor and his wife left the positions occu- 
pied in receiving their parishioners the white-haired 
widow of the pastor of long ago playfully took the 
receiving position, the senior deacon joined her, 
and many greeted them as though the whole scene 
had been shifted to by-gone years. Rey. E. A. 
Buck, who has been in unbroken service in this 
ehureh since Dr. Thurston’s time, was also present, 
and the same organist, Mr. L. W. Deane, who as a 
youth served with Dr. Thurston, was on duty at the 
late reception. The Sunday school has raised $100 
for a Thanksgiving gift to the branch work in 
another part of the city. There are about 25 China- 
men in regular attendance at the school. 


- HARWICH.—First has just celebrated its 150th 
anniversary, in which the neighborhood and sur- 
rounding villages were greatly interested. Rev. 
G. Y. Washburn is pastor. The aged Rey. Thomas 
Dawes, pastor of the parent church, made an ad- 
dress and also Rey. E. T. Ford, Rev. H. G. Megath- 
lin of Fall River and others of various churches 

~ spoke. The historical address was by the pastor. 

WORCESTER.—Pilgrim’s morning congregations 
average about 700, and the evening about 500. At 
the last communion the additions numbered 14, 
making 87 for the year. The gymnasium begins 

_winter work with five weekly, classes, and a total 
membership of 100. : 

SPRINGFIELD.—South. - A-reception was given 
recently to the pastor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. P. 
S. Moxom, and to the pastor emeritus, Rey. Dr. 8. G. 
Buckingham.— North. The Woman’s Missionary 
Society at its annual meeting reported $128 raised 
during the year for foreign missions. An address 
was delivered by Prof. D. F. Graham at. the third 
annual supper of the S. S. teachers and officers.— 
First. The Bible school is having special music at 
each of its sessions, and the membership and at- 
tendance are increasing. The school has voted to 
support Charles R. Ashdown as missionary in Bitlis, 
Turkey. » au 

Maine 


NEW GLOUCESTER.—Rey. H. G. Mank has re- 
cently completed his ninth year as pastor. In spite 
of hard times and the fact that there is a continual 
decrease in population, these have been years of 
prosperity. Over 60 persons have been added to 
the membership. The parsonage has been repaired 
and both the audience-room and yestry thoroughly 
remodeled and modernized. The invested funds 
have also been increased, while the benevolences 
haye nearly doubled. Mr. Mank is a native of 
Maine and this is his first pastorate. 


Eastport has now a local Ministerial Union.— 
Professor Mitchell of Bowdoin will supply at Pow- 
nal Center during the winter, 


New Hampshire _ 

EXETER.—Phillips. -A heavy stone recently be- 
ing hoisted to its place in the walls of the edifice 
now in process of erection suddenly fell and struck 
the staging with such force as to cause a collapse of 
the walls to the cellar nearly 50 feet below. Four 
workmen were thrown from the staging and se- 
verely injured, but with fair prospect of recovery. 


The accident has caused the postponement of 


further work till spring. ; 

ALTON has enjoyed the labors of Mr. C. L. Evarts 
for the last week. He gained a strong hold upon 
the people, arousing a deep interest in spiritual 
matters. A number responded to his appeals to be- 
gin the Christian life. A good sized chorus aided 
greatly. coe te 

Houuis.—The second week this month was de- 
voted to a quickening of spiritual life in the com-. 
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munity, the pastor, Rey. S. L. Gerould, and other | 
clergymen being assigned as leaders. 
Vermont | 

BURLINGTON.— College Street. A beautiful bronze | 
memorial tablet has just been placed on the wall of 
the auditorium in memory of Rey. G. B. Safford, 
D. D., the first pastor. He was installed in 1860 
and continued till 1882. The tablet was dedicated 
on Nov. 7, President Buckham offering the dedica- 
tory prayer. 

Rhode Island 

TIVERTON.—The pastor, Rev. Samuel Rose, has 
been assisted by Rev. W. H. Marshall of Boston in 
three weeks’ special services, which resulted in a 
deep spiritual quickening. During the summer the 
finances were placed upon a better basis by the 
adoption of the pledge system. A new furnace is 
now being put in. 

CRANSTON.—Edgewood. The third anniversary 
of this houseless young church was held in the 
Casino, Noy. 7. Thirty out of 40 invited churches 
in the State responded by letter or personal repre- 
sentation in a fellowship service. Prof. C. E. Kent 
of Brown University gave the principal address. 


Connecticut 
New HAvEN.—At the United Ministers’ Meeting, 
Noy. 15, Rev. G. 8. Dickerman read a paper on City 


Continued on page 816. 
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Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—free. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Dissolving Views, 


by which one Stereopticon view fades away into an- 
other, are shown witha single lantern by using our 
Non Such Carriers. 
U. S. Pat No. --—. 
Tt takes either American or 


British size of slides, and produces 
as good effects as any device. 

Its use means a wonderful, new 
scope for your magic lantern. 
The gradually changing scenes 
x often give strangely beautiful 
effects. Price $5. Itis peculiarly effective in shifting 
the soft landscapes of Bible pictures. It spares the 
Spectators the glare and jar of suddenly changed 
scenes. Catalogue, 20 cents. Hire lists free, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 69 
Washington St. Kansas Crry (Mo.); 515 Hast 14th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS : 22 Washington Ave. So. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 


DURING A 


LIFETIME. 


There is a.big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of prite ‘in the constant cost for repairs, to say 


nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch 


or chain-stitch, are the successful 


result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 


to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. 


The 


accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 


constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. 


Singer Machines 


are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


stores. 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 


a worthy pride. 


maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 


It 


is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


a 


«SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.’ mm 
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NEW FUR STORE: 


Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 
STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 


et SO ee $5.00 to $15.00 
Collareites Aint a 7.00 to 100.00 
Capes. . . . . 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves Me rs 5.00 to 12.00 
Hoods . 32 Fra 7.00 to 25.00 
PACTS sc 0f0s G0. cera Bie 2.00 to 75.00 
Sacques). .. . 40.00 to 250.00 
Scarfs and Ties 2.00 to 50.00 
Trimmings -25 to 8.00 
Wristers, . «2 9% 1.50 to 3.50 
Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Fur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 


sented, and we invite comparison in 
quality, style and price. 
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makes 
House Plants 
thrive and bloom, 
Use once in ten 
days the first month 
and once a month 
thereafter. The 10c. 
package will feed twelve 


plants one year. Full directions in 
every package. «© + + + + «© « 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
Save the plants by using Essex Flower Food— 
then save the wrappers of the ro cent package. 
For twelve of these wrappers we will mail a beau- 
tiful study of Jacqueminot Roses, by the celebrated 


artist Paul de Longpre. This picture has no ad- 
vertising. If your dealer does not have the 1o 
cent package send eight 2c stamps to Russia 
Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass., and get full size 
‘package by return mail. ; 
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and Country; Two Phases of One Problem.——The 
total contributions received for the entertainment 
of the American Board were $1,551; the expenses 
$1,425. The balance, $126, was sent to the treas- 
urer of the Board.——The C. E. Union of the city 
held a largely attended rally at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Noy. 17, at which Rev. R. W. Brokaw of 
Springfield delivered an address on The Transfig- 
uration of Service.——United. The Men’s Club 
service last Sunday evening was addressed by 
Prof. E. H. Sneath of Yale on Tennyson’s Philoso- 
phy of Religion. 


East Woopstock.— Bixby Memorial Chapel, 
erected by Deacon G. T. Bixby in memory of his 
son, H. G. Bixby, a Christian young man of promise 
who died at the age of 16 during his first year at 
Amherst College, was dedicated Noy. 11, a large 
congregation being present, The sermon was by 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Worcester, who was the young 
inan’s pastor at Amherst. Rey. A. G. Hibbard of 
Woodstock offered the dedicatory prayer. 

NEw BRITAIN.—Center is rejoicing over Dr. R. T. 
I[all’s acceptance of a unanimous call to its pastor- 
vte. He will assume work in New Britain about 
Dec. 19. L. D. Wishard of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. preached last Sunday 
morning and addressed a union meeting with the 
Methodist church in the evening. 


SHARON.—A series of special meetings, under the 
lead of Rev. H. W. Pope of New Haven, closed Novy. 
10. There were conversions among the young, and 
the church and community were greatly blessed. 
The pastor, Rey. E. O. Dyer, has organized a train- 
ing class for the converts. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


BROOKLYN.—Plymouth. Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
begun a series of Sunday evening lectures on the 
Life and Epistles of Paul. A question meeting 
on the subject of the evening follows each lecture. 
—Rochester Avenue. Rey. E. E. Ingersoll, D. D., 
is called to the active pastorate, to begin work in 
Ibecember. The Church Extension Society has 
charge of uniting this church and the Patchen 
Avenue, as well as of plans for a new building. 


SYRACUSE.—South Avenue. A reception was 
given recently to the pastor’s mother, Mrs. Ireland, 
the head of the heathen girls’ home at Adams, 
South Africa. At the same time the infant child of 
the pastor was baptized, Rev. Ethan Curtis offi- 
ciating. 

WATERTOWN.—Emmanuel has been much quick- 
ened by meetings held in the city by Charles N. 
Crittenton. A considerable number haye already 
united with the church, and others will do so. 


New Jersey 


JERSEY CiTy.—First. Congregations have in- 
creased until the lecture-room is filled, and seats 
have been placed in the gallery. The Sunday 
school has outgrown its original apartments,—— 
Key. J. L. Seudder, D. D., has moved to the parson- 
age adjoining the new church. He has organized a 
large and growing Chautauqua Circle to meet fort- 
nightly. Mr. Sydney H. Cox has been ordained as 
assistant pastor. He comes from Australia, and 
for 10 years has desired to enter the ministry. - He 
has already done pastoral work under Dr. Dixon of 
New York. His special field will be the Tabernacle 
und the People’s Palace. He is already second 
assistant superintendent of the Tabernacle Sunday 
school and teacher of the Bible class of the late Mr. 
Wells, which he has reorganized into a Men’s As- 
sembly. To advertise his special series of sermons 
the Christian Endeayorers and others canvassed 
the lower half of the city recently with 15,000 
cards of invitation. The response was excellent. 

MONTCLAIR.—First. The large house of worship, 
already once enlarged, is again too small. All but 
one of the seats are rented, and a seore more could 
be. Plans are being made for another enlargement. 
Noy. 14 the pulpit was oceupied by Rey. C. A. Berry 
of Wolverhampton, Eng., the house being filled to 
overflowing. Dr. A. H. Bradford is pastor, 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—First. The Lawrence memorial set- 
tlement house has been open six nights and two 
afternoons a week during the past year. The work 
is carried on zealously among the people of the 
neighborhood. Thildren’s classes are conducted 
with kindergarten games and songs. Boys’ clubs 
for recreation and education are also doing good 
work. The work among girls has shown the great- 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts, H. M. HircHcock, M.D. 
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est advancement; women helpers from the Woman’s | 
College have given instruction in gymnastics, sing- 
ing, botany, sewing and embroidery. A cooking 
school was added during the past year, and with 
the cooking lessons instruction in household work 
is given. Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence has ren- | 
dered valuable aid to this noble memorial to her ; 
son’s work. An unusual number of medical stu- 
dents are attendants at the church this fall——Sec- 
ond. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Crawford, is delivering 
a series of sermons to working men which are at- 
tracting attention in the city press. 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
ToLEDO.—First. Mrs. 8S. C. Schenck recently 
sent an “at home” card for an afternoon to every 
woman of the church and congregation, about 500 
in number. Although the day was stormy nearly 
300 responded to the invitation. Old acquaintance- 
ships were renewed and many new ones formed. 
Rev. A. M. Hyde is pastor. 
IHinois 
(For Chicago news see page 786.) 
ANNAWAN has called to the pastorate Rey. J.C. | 
Dazey of Sherrard, who has already begun labor. | 
The latter place has fared badly because of the 
strike of the coal miners. A great many residents 
of the place have gone away who will doubtless re- 
turn as soon as the mines are again in operation. 
Nichigan 
HETHERING.—The people are much encouraged 
by the prospect of having a neat new edifice ready 
for dedication in a few weeks. 
WYANDOTTE.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society 


raised $42 recently through a lecture given by the ; 
pastor on Weighing the Baby. 


Continued on page 817. 


T’S a delight to use a 
Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost'con- 
fidence. Much time and 


money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream 


Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 
Famous Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soaps. The result is 
what might be expected : 
“The riection of 
Toilet Soap.”’ 


: Ask your Druggist for it. 
pew bess 
Willams Jersey Cream Meid 


Copyrighted 1897 
The JB. Williams Co 


FREE! transparent 
WINDOW 
THERMOMETER 


(12 x3 inches) 


is carefulty packed 
with each dozen. 
cakes of soap. 


Sample Cake, . 2c. 


eA 
Full-sizedCake, l5c. 
ea 
One Dozen Cakes 


and Thermometer sent 
prepaid to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 
Address Dept. G, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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& Best, Brightest and Most Inspiring Periodical BC 
a \ PUBLISHED IN Kyo. 
(3 DN) 

Race THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN YOUTH. x . 
To Dv 

Shi Zs Hk 
lM Yotig People’s Weekly is not afraid to divulge its great secret-—it wits ee 

Wes tearts. Everybody connected with it loves the young, loves them with a love @22; 
a I} that means their highest enjoyment and best welfare. Our Editors, Story Writers, J os 

Ce <)> Essayists, Correspondents, Poets and Paragraphers are all Heart-Winners. DI 
<a Young People’s Weekly is proud of its wonderful success and influence ; it 3 

‘a 1 proud of its hundreds of thousands of loyal friends, youthful and adult; proud > 

Sa that it is the most welcome visitor in homes that dot this continent from shore {J 
ae 1. to shore; proud that it enjoys the favor of churches and educators not less than f 2 

p> the love of individual readers. Ay “ 

o0 Young People’s Weekly is also grateful, and has just Initiated a series of a3 

(ye improvements, in appearance and illustration, as well as in quantity, variety o> 

So and character of reading matter, that will delight its old friends as well as iS 2. 

‘Qe Invite hosts of new ones. LOOK OUT FOR THEM! HOO 

OK NO CHANGE OF PRICE. Yearly subscription, 60c.; In Clubs, 50c, vos 
a CC —————————————————————————— Samples free on application, iE ss 

ex ADDRESS: é »5 

, @ 
cs 36 WASHINGTON ye 
zt DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO.,°° ‘“Staeer. ©" CHICAGO. $5 


EUROPE Tre ORIENT 
Ana PALESTIN Mediterranean 


Route 

PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
Tours under em ye escort. ALL EXPENSES—8480 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, Morocco, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 
TINE, TURKEY, ete. 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EuRork, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hosp!- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which ts rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws-you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 
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Why Consumptives Lose Flesh. 


Extracts from Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on The 
Progress of Medical Science in 
Lung Diseases. 

‘The health and strength of the body 
depend on the perfection of the lungs. 
No quantity or quality of food can add 
one grain’s weight to the flesh of the body 
beyond the power of the lungs to make 
new blood. The food may be good and 
the stomach digest it perfectly, and yet 
the patient lose flesh and strength from 
day to day. 

Most people suppose appetite and diges- 
tion are all that are required to make pa- 
tients hold their own, at least, but such 
is not the fact. The stomach has little to 
do with the making of new blood. It is 
a mill, that grinds, dissolves and sepa- 
rates the food eaten, forming from it a 
white fluid called chyle. Before the chyle 
can impart its nutritious elements to the 
body it must be carried by the lacteals to 
the lungs and be endowed with life and 
changed into blood. This change is what 
is meant by the term assimilation. It de- 
pends upon the size and perfect action of 
the lungs. It takes-place in exact propor- 
tion to the volume of air we take in at a 
breath. A man having large lungs and 
full breathing is strong and fleshy, because 
he assimilates a large quantity of food 
and makes it into blood. A man with 
small lungs and obstructed breathing is 
weak and thin, because he can only as- 
similate a small quantity of food. Our 
weight is determined by the volume of air 
we habitually inspire at a breath. This 
exactly measures our blood-making ca- 
pacity. Poor food or bad digestion may 
reduce us below our standard weight, but 
no quantity or quality of food can ever 
make us rise above it. 

The moment our lungs become diseased 
their capacity for air is lessened by the 
swelling of the lining of the tubes and the 
mucus secretion which obstructs them, 
and in exactly the same proportion their 
power to assimilate food is reduced. A 
loss of flesh and strength must follow. 
If the disease increases the breathing 
space in the lungs also lessens, and the 
waste of flesh and strength goes on more 
rapidly, and no food or dieting can pre- 
vent it. 

This is a natural law of the human or- 
ganism. It was first discovered by me, 
and is now fully recognized by the best 
minds in the profession as one of the 
most important discoveries of medical 
science of our age. I have studied and 
observed its operations in thousands of 
cases without one exception. It isagreat 
scientific truth, vital to our being. It 
was stamped upon us as a divine law by 
God when he ‘‘ breathed into the nostrils 
the breath of life and man became a liv- 
ing soul,” 

In the glorious light of this revealed 
law of science how pitiable seems the ig- 
norance and quackery of those who pro- 
pose to cure consumption by tonics and 
diet, while the cause of the patient’s 
weakness and wasting remains untouched 
in the lungs. The only way the body can 
be “built up’’ is to remove the disease 
that is wasting it By. a treatment applied 
to the lungs capable of restoring the 
breathing. Do that, and the lungs will 
quickly rebuild the wasted and enfeebled 
body. Fail to do it, no human means can 
save the patient’s life. 

(To be continued.) 
[Signed] RoBERT HuNTER, M. D., 
117 West 45th St., New York. 

Nov. 16. 

Norr.—Readers of The Congregational- 
ist who are interested in Dr. Hunter’s 
views can obtain his books free by ad- 
dressing him as above. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 
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Continued from page 816. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street. Rey. 8.8. Math- 
ews is being helped in evangelistic meetings by 
A much 
pleased council assisted in the ordination of Mr. 
Isak Hogem, Noy. 13. He is a graduate of Chicago 
Seminary, class of ’97, and gives every promise of 
a work of exceptional usefulness with this young 
organization. The people are rejoicing over their 
transfer from a hall over a saloon into their own 
new, bright home. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


McGREGOR.—Revy. C. A. Marshall preached Nov. 
7 a sermon on The Lessons of Ten Years of Com- 
pleted Service. Some of the floral decorations were 
given by out-of-town friends of the pastor. At the 
close of the service many members lingered to ex- 
tend hearty congratulations. Mr. Marshall was 
also the recipient of substantial gifts from his peo- 
ple. Harmony has prevailed in the paris through- 
out the entire decade. 

[Minnesota 


PERHAM.—A council met here, Noy. 10, and, 
after careful inquiry into all the facts, cordially ree- 
ognized this new church. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. M. B. Bird. The M. E. meeting 
house has been leased for a time, when it is hoped 
that the Congregational edifice can be so repaired 
as to be usable. 


MADISON.—The remoyal of American families 
and the coming in of Scandinavians has weakened 
the church somewhat. The same is true at the out- 
station, Marietta. The children are slowly drawn 
into Sunday school, and the next generation will be 
American. 

Nebraska 


AvRORA.—The pastor, Rev. S. I. Hanford, ten- 
dered his resignation, Novy. 14, to accept the call to 
Weeping Water. It was a great surprise to the con- 
gregation, and there were many demonstrations of 
deep regret. Mr. Hanford’s ministry has been emi- 
nently successful. Six years ago he found a mem- 
bership of only 48 with a yearly record of benevo- 
lences of less than $50. The members were much 
disheartened. Without any sensational methods 
the church has been steadily built up until it now has 
a membership of 120 and occupies a strong position 
in the State. Mr. Hanford has steadily pushed the 
denominational benevolences, and the contributions 
last year were over $200, of which $104 were for home 
missions. Asclerk ofthe Blue Valley Association he 
has firmly but pleasantly pushed its interests until 
a burdensome debt has been paid and the record is 
clear. He leaves the church united and harmonious 
for future work. 


ARCADIA, Rey. J. F. Smith, pastor, has long 
been carrying a burdensome debt. Part of the 
money pledged at the dedication of the building 
afew years since could not be paid on account of 
the hard times, and the church was unable to keep 
up its payments on the loan to the C. ©. B.S. Since 
the coming of Mr. Smith two years ago there has 
been a steady effort to reduce the debt. Superin- 
tendent Bross preached Noy. 14, and at the close of 
the service a resolute effort was made to extinguish 
the whole indebtedness, including the loan of the 
c. C. B. S. More than the needed amount was 
pledged in a few minutes, and enough will remain 
after settling with the C. C. B.S. to renovate the 
building, with the assistance of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. Special union services with the Methodist 
church are in progress. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 


OAKLAND.—Market Street. A gratifying feature 
at the recent installation of Dr. E. S. Chapman was 
the burning of $10,000 worth of mortgages on the 
church property. This brilliant consummation 
must be largely due to the efforts of Dr. Chapman, 
since he has had charge of the work during the past 
two years. 

SANTA ANA.—Evangelistic meetings for the Span- 
ish-speaking people, in charge of Rey. A. B. Case 
and Domingo A. Mata, have recently been com- 
pleted. About 30 Mexicans professed conversion. 

Washington 

SPOKANE.—Union Park. Special meetings have 
been held for two weeks, beginning Nov. 7, the city 
pastors preaching in turn. A church will probably 
be organized as a result of this work. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “1 
have frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion 


and nervous prostration, and find the result so sat- 
isfactory that I shall continue it.” 
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THEY RIDICULE IT. 


Many People Ridicule the Idea of an Absolute 
Cure for Dyspepsia and Stomach Troubles. 
Ridicule, However, is Not Argument and Facts 
are Stubborn Things. 


Stomach troubles are so common and 
in many cases so obstinate to cure that 
people are apt to look with suspicion on 
any remedy claiming to be a radical, per- 
manent cure for dyspepsia and indiges- 
tion. Many such pride themselves on 
their acuteness in never being humbugged, 
especially on medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged may be 
carried too far; so far, in fact, that many 
persons suffer for years with weak diges- 
tion rather than risk a little time and 
money in faithfully testing the claims of 
a preparation so reliable and universally 
used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
vastly different in one important respect 
from ordinary proprietary medicines for 
the reason that they are not a secret 
patent medicine; no secret is made of 
their ingredients, but analysis shows 
them to contain the natural digestive 
ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, the diges- 
tive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, hydrastis 
andnux. They are not cathartic, neither 
do they act powerfully on any organ, but 
they cure indigestion on the common 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten 
promptly, thoroughly, before it has time 
to ferment, sour and cause the mischief. 
This is the only secret of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never 
ean cure indigestion and stomach trou- 
bles because they act entirely upon the 
bowels, whereas the whole trouble is 
really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, taken after 
meals, digest the food. That is all there 
is to it. Food not digested or half di- 
gested is poison, as it creates gas, acidity, 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, loss 
of flesh and appetite, and many other 
troubles which are often called by some 
other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere 
at 50 cents per package. Address Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., for book on stom- 
ach diseases, or ask your druggist for it. 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands, Shapely Nails, Luxuriant Hair 
with Clean, Wholesome Scalp, produced by CourTI- 
OURA SOAP, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as wellas purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. The only pre- 
ventive of inflammation and clogging of the PORES 


Citicura 


SoAPis sold throughout the world. PorrzrR DruG AND CHEM. 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
we* How to Purify and Beautify the Sk the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free 


BABY HUMORS ™Yreertceux'aimoitsr™ 


lay eae 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S| 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by leading Physicians through- 


out Europe in treating the MOST COMPLI- 
CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC CASES. 


Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting | 


CONGREGATIONAL 19 

By the suggestion of the leader, Mrs. H. H. 
Bartlett of Newton, as well as by natural as- 
sociation, the tide of thought turned in the | 
direction of Thanksgiving, the Scripture se- 


HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 


lections read showing that thankfulness is not | 
only the fruit of a regenerated heart, but is | 


also enjoined; and the prayers, led by Mrs. 
Kellogg and Mrs. Goodell, were appropriate. 

Miss Child gave extracts from a letter from 
Miss Clara L. Brown of Niigata, Japan, speak- 
ing especially of the evangelistic work in | 
which she has been engaged since the girls’ 
school has been closed. She has a children’s | 
society which meets in her own room Satur-»| 
day afternoons, practically a Sunday school, 
with an average attendance of thirty, most of | 
the children from un-Christian homes. They 
memorize Scripture in connection with every 
lesson. Sunday schools, mothers’ meetings, 
teachers’ meetings, meetings for women. of 


different ages, and visits to churches and |" 


homes in the country fill up the days. 
Mrs. Pettee testified to Miss Brown’s-bray- 


ery and devotion as a missionary in Niigata, | 


“five hundred miles from anywhere,” Jeft 
almost alone at one time, now relieved and 
cheered by the presence of Miss Swartz of 
W. B. M. L, who must yet have the three 
years allowed for the study of the language 
before assuming any special responsibility. 
Mrs. Pettee also spoke of the work in Oka- | 
yama in charge of Mr. Pettee, Miss Adams 
and Miss Wainwright, the latter having re- 
cently returned. 

Miss Child gave a bit of a glimpse of the 
loneliness and home-longing possible to a mis- 
sionary in a remote station, a nameless cor- 
respondent, who writes, ‘‘I read every scrap I 
find telling of the Woman’s Board meetings 
and their work in other lines. We don’t get 
enough of what you at homeare doing. I just 
long to get into one of those meetings, but you 
must let me sit in a back seat and have it out 
by myself when I do. And the singing that I 
almost dream of hearing! O, you don’t know 
how good it will be to hear it.” 

Miss Child spoke of the important decisions 
now in the hands of the executive committee 
of the board in making appropriations for the 
coming year, the work calling for more money 
than the treasury furnishes, and asked for 
special prayer in connection with this matter. 
The tenderness of the missionary heart in 
considering these questions was evident in the 
prompt and earnest petitions which were led 
by Miss Stone and Mrs. Gulick. 

Mrs. C. H. Wheeler brought her word of 
cheer with regard to some of her old Armenian 
friends who have come to this country and are 
making good Christian homes here, adding, 
** With thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.”’” Miss Buck of the Maine 
Branch and Mrs. Burdett of Brookline. also 
added to the interest of the hour. 


AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 


oston 


an Camp’s peter 
Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 


A convenient and satisfying meal—open the can | 
and it’s ready toeat. A seiettal peov' ision for hasty 


luncheons. Accept no imitation Sooklet free, Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
324 Kentucky Ave., indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese— 
a toothsome product. 
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The Name Magee 


isa Guarantee of Highest Quality and Fairest Price. 


MAGEE 


Ranges an Heaters 


have won golden opinions everywhere. They are 
perfection itself for Cooking and Heating, and have 
been awarded Medals and Diplomas wherever they 
have appeared. 


Such Continued Endorsement is Unequalled. 


THE MAGEE GRAND is the Finest Range 


that has ever been produced. 


THE BOSTON HEATER is Guaranteed to 


give Perfect Satisfaction in every particular. 


tis to your advantage to know all about 
Magee Stoves and Furnaces. 


t is to our advantage to inform you. 


Send us your name and address and we will 
explain ‘‘ The Magee Idea”’ to you. 


THE MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32, 34, 36, 38 Union Street, Boston. 
AGeEncigs: 86 Lake Street, Cu1caco. 
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27 New Montgomery Street, San FRANCISCO. 


Over 600 
Ministers 


Recommend Dr. Warren’s 
Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches 


FOR. 


COUGHS, COLDS. . 
THROAT TROUBLES, 
THE GRIP 


A box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. by American Medicine Co., Manchester, N. H. 


In the selection of food care is exercised: to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle —a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
Jute in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & C>., New York. 


BLANCARD: 


lodide of Iron 


Tur Most Successrut Kemepres or Evrot 


for ANEMIA POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
STITUTIONA L eee 


, 
None genuine oo signed 


BLANCARD 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL “DRUGGISTS, 
B. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. Agents for U.S. 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
iple—“Man- 


A. @, Au. MOR OREX LaGrange, IL 
In writing Morey name this paper. 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 
ALDEN, West, Victoria, 1ll.,to DeLong. Accepts. 
ARMITAGE, ere i Hetland, 8. D., to Otto and 
Accepts 


Smithland, Io. ‘ 
BARRETT, John P., Normal, Il., to Covert, Mich. Ac- 


— 
BU nee, Edmund J., Shelby, Mich., to Otsego. Ac- 


cepts. 

CLARK, Grant V., to remain another year at Aurora- 
ville, Wis. 

DICKSON, Jas. P., to permanent pastorate of Fourth 
Ch., San Francisco. Accepts. 

DONALDSON, David, to Dexter, Minn. Accepts. 
DOUGLASS, Francis J., Toledo, Lo., formerly of Ames, 
to Wayne and Hickory Grove (Olds P.O,). Accepts. 
FRANCE, Parvin M., to permanent pastorate at Seward, 
Nl., where he has labored over two years. Accepts. 
GUSTIN, Byron F., Andover Sem., accepts call to per- 

manent pastorate at Guildhall, Vt. 
HALL, Russell T., Second Ch., Greenwich, Ct., accepts 
call to First Ch., New Britain. 
NFORD, Sam’l I., Aurora, Neb., to Weeping Water. 


Accepts. 

HARDCASTLE, Wm., Union Ch., Minneapolis, accepts 
call to Open Door Ch., same city. 

HAYNES, Artemas J., to be assistant pastor of Plym- 
outh Ch., Chicago, where he has been supplying. Ac- 


cepts. 

HOLMAN, Edwin H. H., recently of Pilgrim Ch., Sioux 
City Io., to Union and Radcliffe. peeps 

INGERSOLL, Edward P., Park Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to 
be acting pastor of Rochester Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with which Patchen Ave. Ch. recently united. <Ac- 
Peta to begin Dec. 5. 

JACKSON, m. P., formerly of Brigham, Que., to 
East Barre and Orange, Vt. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to MarHower Ch., Indianapolis. 

KING, Willet D., to remain another year at Moorland, Io. 

LEWIS, Edwin aps recently of North Mansfield, Ct., but 
now of. post-graduate class, Chicago Sem., to Shab- 
bona, Ill. “Accepts. 

LUCE, Fred L., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., accepts 
call to Berkshire. 

MCLEAN, Thos. D., formerly of Prescott, Ariz., to Mill- 
town, N.B. Accepts. 

MARSH Geo., recently of Shell Rock, Io., declines call 
to Fontanellé and Pleasant Grove,and accepts one to 
Railroad Ch., Eldon. 

PECKOVER, Horace, Zion Ch., Toronto, Can., to Puri- 
tan Ch., Scranton, Pa. Accepts. 

ROBBINS, Anson H., to remain the fourth year at 
Iroquois and Osceola, S.D._ Accepts. 

ROSE, Chas. G., Allendale, Bass River and Eastman- 
ville, Mich., to Newaygo. Accepts. 

SWEET, Wm. [., Passaic, N. J., to First Ch., Everett, 
Mass. Accepts. 

WODMANCY, F. M., to Custer, Mich. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, te pee F., recalls acceptance of call to Dan- 
vers, Il., and will remain in Dwight. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BEACH, Arthur G., 0. p. Ashland, Wis., Oct. 19. Ser- 
mon ev. J. R,. Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. G. Grassie, John Gibson, E. P. Wheeler, L. W. 
Winslow, G. H. Kemp, S. E. Lathrop. 

BEARD, Reuben A., 7. First Ch., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
Noy. 17. Sermon, Dr. Alex. McKenzie; other eee 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Sneath, C. E. Jefferson, Drs. Elijah 
Horr, E. B. Webb, F. G. Peabody, Thos. Sims. 

CARLSON, Walter G., 0. p. Willow Lake, S. D. Ser- 
mon, Rey. B. H. Burtt; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 

Edwin Martin, Julius Stevens, T. G 

Langdale, (. a j 


. Todd, 
EVA 


W.S. Beard, T. V. Haines, G. E. Hall, D. D., 
Thayer G, E. Street, D. D., W. L. Anderson. 

RALD, Chas., i. Bethesda Ch.,.Brboklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
16. Parts by Rev. Messrs. A>®. Newton, D. B. Pratt 


and Drs. R. J. Kent, S. H. Virgin; A. J.-F. Behrends, 
R. R. Meredith. 

HOYEM, Isaac, 0. Swedish Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 
13. Sermon, Prof. Fridolf pier ere % 

KOKYER, Jordan M., 0. p. Dustin, Neb., Nov. 10." Ser- 
mon, Rey. J. F. Bacon; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Harmon Bross, D. D., J. D. Stewart, J. E. Storm, 
W.A, Hensel, Sam’] Eveland and Prof. J. A. Doremus. 

LOCHLIN, Henry E., 0. N. Hyde Park, Vt., Nov. 18. 
Sermon, Rev. C. H. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 


H. C. Howard, F. C. Faploe, E. G. Freneh. 

MoCALLUM. Hugh, o. Waldoboro, Me., Noy. 16. Ser- 
mon, Prof. HL. ew ee other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. J. Bloomfield, C. W. Fisher, C. A. Moore. 


NICHOLS, Geo. T., 0. Independence, Kan., Nov. 9. 
Sermon, Dr. Linus Blakeslee ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.S. Gould, D. J. Treiber, L. P. Broad, R. M. Tunnell. 


Resignations 
ARMES, A. Herbert, Warner, N.H., to take effect 


Apr. 1. 

BRETT, Geo. S., Waukesha, Wis. 

DEKAY, Geo. H., Buena Park, Cal., to give Bis whole 
time to Norwalk. : & + 

GRIFFITH, Wm., Caledonia, N. D. 5 

HARDENDORYEF, Chas. W., E. Albany, N.“Y. 

MERWIN, Nathan T., Poquonock, Ct. “He will retire 
from active work and reside at Milford Harbor. 

POTTLE, Wm. A., Onawa, Io. 

Repo ee Jas. es presidency of Benzonia College, 

c 


SHERK, Abraham B., East Ashford, N. Y., after a four 
sete pastorate. His address for the present will be 

oronto, Can. 

SMITH, Azro A., E. Barre and Orange, Vt., after a four 
ears’ pastorate. ; 

TYLER, Henry F., Ludington, Mich. 

WATSON, W. H. Immannel Ch., Hamilton, Ont. 

WOOD, Earl B., Lovell, Me. 


Churches Organized 


Y., Bethesda Ch., rec., 16 Nov. 
« rec., 10 Nov. 


Miscellaneous 


CLIFTON, Theo., pastor of Trinity Ch., Chicago, has 
been appointed by the directors of the Education 
Society as its Western field secretary, with head- 

uarters at Chicago. 

PEDERSON, Ludwig J., 


BROOKLYN, N. 
PERHAM, Minn 


So aed missionary among the 
Scandinavians in North Dakota and northwestern 
Minnesota, has recently been afflicted by the death of 
a promising two-year-old son. 


a re ee 


THE much-heralded Merchants’ Week promises 
to fulfill the anticipations of its stanchest support- 
ers. It is certain that a large number of people 
from the different sections of New England will 
take advantage of the exceptional opportunity to 
do their Christmas shopping in Boston. The re- 
duced fares offered by the railroads and the special 
values at the stores present a double attraction. 
To those who plan visiting Boston at this time the 
advertisement of Gilchrist & Co. on the back page 
will be of much interest 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 (The ali Magazine, $4.00 

Combi- 1 CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 $7 5 @) 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 

PATE Ra LRT OM Ui care lente tdens dee sw anise na dit sesed $3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine......... 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine........... 3.25 
Harper’s Weekly........ ee Siok '« 8.25 
Harper’s Bazar... 3.25 
DUONICRGPAR a onisitar mantener sVEd osu siecle es rveesecciesccts 2.60 


THE people’s remedy for pain—Pond’s Extract. 
Dowt believe imitations “just as good,’ or “the 
same as.” 


BSSSSSSSSSS9SSSS9S955999 


; 


The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a ycar at Half Pricc. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment aftcr 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


It 


GO 8 8 8 8 8 FD 8 8 8 eB 8 BB BS 88S BSS SSCS SSSS) 


and 


It is ve 


OUR GREAT 
COMBINATION BOX. 
Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 


This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home’’ Soap . .. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . 

A perfect soup for flannels. 

12 Packages Boraxine Soap Powder (full lbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap . 

1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap . . . 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless 
beautifier. 

1-4 Doz, Old English Castile Sozp 

1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . 

1-4’Doz. Elite Gl, ce ine Toilet Soap 

1-4 Doz. Lark'n’s TarSsap . . . .. - 
Unecqualled for wishing the hair. 

{-4°Dox. Enlphur:Soap S) i. <a) 

1 Bo'tle, 1 Oun-e, Modjeska Perfume. . . 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 Jaz, 2 Oxnces, Modjeska Cold Cream 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

i Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder mes 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap . 

The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost . 

The Premium, Worth at Retail... . 10.00 


-70 


x 
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Notr.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the 
past in advertising their *‘ Combination Box of Soap 


ment and purchased the soap. 


and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. 
premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 


SAPO 


IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are 
sold entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. 
Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many years, in 
every locality, many in your vicinity. 


THE LARKIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half the cost. You 
pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all middle- 
men’s profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 


Can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 
the occupant while feclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. 
finish. The entire chair is upholstered with Corduroy in 
crimson, old red, tobacco brown, blue or olive, as desired. 
ry strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 


Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the premium entirely 
satisfactory and as represented, remit $ro.00; if not, 
notify us ‘goods are subject to our order. 
charge for what you have used. 


tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order is received. ney 
funded promptly if the BOX or PREMIUM does 
not prove all expected. 


tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the con- 
tents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors, who 
readily pay the listed retail prices. — 
$ro.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 
the premium as ‘‘a middleman’s profit.”’ 
cess of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Estab. 1875. 


” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. T 
publisher of this paper has written personally to.a number of subscribers who have responde! to the dvertise- 
Without exception they state that they are perfectly satisfied with the soaps 
The letters speak in praise botu of the soap and of the 


ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York ‘ty. 
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Reclining Chair. 
It is built of oak, polished antique 


If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser finds all the 


We make no 
If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
Money ve- 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
(<= Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
This provides the 


The wide suc- 


Incorp. 1892. 
Capital $500,000. 


Booklet 

Handsomely 
Mlustrating {5 
Premiums sent 
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‘ t 
All 0) ( You get the Premium $ r es | 
for you. select, gratis. ) 20 =e on request. . 
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eolumns of The Congregationalist for two or three oe 
The 


IS LIXE A GOOD TEMPER, 
‘IT SHEDS A BRIGHT- 
NESS EVERYWHERE.” 


IO 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


5 to Il WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


" ur Great Unloading Sale 


It is true economy to buy the best of everything, yet you need not pay high prices for the “ best.” 
Our «Unloading Sale”’ of an excessively heavy stock makes this an opportune occasion for the buyer, 
now that real winter weather has come. Scores of other items beside those mentioned in this ad- 
vertisement are to be had. 


COATS, CAPES AND SUITS Superb 
For Ladies, Misses and Children. | Silk Waists. 


More Cloaks and Suits on hand than ever before at this season of the year, caused by 
unseasonable weather, but a vigorous clearing out has now begun. Every garment is 
new, but that does not save it from the sharp incision of the clearance knife. 


These Silk Shirt and Dress Waists were 
made by the Holzman Dressmaking Com- 


pany, celebrated in this part of the country 
Ladies’ Tan Covert Coats, silk faced, velvet Rough Persian Cloth Capes, 36 inches long, 1e { 
collar, corded front, sizes 32 to 42, 5. 00 heavy silk lining, wadded, thibet or marten, for the excellence of their work. Note the 
opossum fur, instead of $15, 4 O oo prices which are quoted now for the first 
Qe creer Fie ak kein ves e 


instead Of $7.50, at, ........e000e: 


Ladies’ Rich Black rg nie Jackets, , a pee ae 
lined all through with handsome satin, Suits o 7ool Serges in black and blue = 
straight high fronts, blouse handsomely braided, in- 4 Superb Taffeta Silk Waists, plain and figured, 


yy $10.00, Pt RECA SIO ie 50 stead of $15, 2 ore ye 1 Pa 50 in various colors Git sizes aia 2.98 


time on this renowned make of waists. 


} Of -95.00,Ab.. 65..2-1.<00 dane eee 
.} Ladies’ superb quality all wool Kersey Coats, | Girls’ Reefer Jackets, handsome dark mix- F 
lined with silk and satin, high or 10 rere) | tures of all-wool Scotch Goods, 98 gee oe ree ee ) 98 
\ low necks, instead of $13.50, at e sizes 4to 12 years, instead of $6, at e _ ~ et ee 
: : Dasa ais Bete ea es Seer autiful Dress Waists, made from plain and 
Russian Blouses for ladies and misses, black | Children’s and Misses’ Gretchens, plain and poe z ; y 
and blue cloth, braided, instead of faney cloths, trimmed with fur or fancy taffetas, lace trimmed, in- 
$13.60 .00i. ee hers at eee 7.50 braid, instead of $8, at........... 4.98 Stead Of $8.00, at.....-.+ sees eres 4.98 


HANDKERCHIEEFS. 


An immense case of fine embroidered linen hand- 


HOLIDAY GOODS. BLANKETS. 


From every quarter of the globe there has | §mall lot of 11-4 good quality Wool Blankets, 


| 
kerchiefs went astray a year ago and has just | come to our counters novelties of every de- with red and blue borders only. 50 
been unearthed at the Custom House. Some- | scription for Christmas trade. Price per pair -i8...c...J0eeesdaeneeae e 
body’s mistake will prove an immense benefit 
to the publie, as they will be sold at tremen- Bric-a ~Brac, Vases, 48 Pei cie bids ane ee cana’ double 
dous sacrifice. They are pure linen and in | Medallions, Albums, $5.00, will nevertheless be sold at 4.00 
perfect condition. | Photo Frames, Papetries, 
50 cent Handkerchiefs at 25 cents. Manicure Sets, Atomizers, Make our store your headquarters if you come 
$1.00 Handkerchiefs at 50 cents. Collar and Cuff Cases, Dolls. | to town during Excursion Week. 


Continuous Profits, - Natures Great 
Money put into Chicago land keeps Sccr Gi Discovered 


growing profits. 


There may be a drought in other FOUND IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA 


{ ments—stocks n nd some 
investments—stocks, bonds, and The Only Remedy Which Nature Permits to 


other real estate. Enter the Bronchial Tubes and Lungs 
But in Chicago land, money always Thirty-eight hundred physicians in the United States 
alone are now prescribing “‘Hyomei,”’ the New Austral-- 
grows. ian Dry Air Treatment for Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, 
E . 7s. ; Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, Coughs, Colds and Con- 
You can’t always see it grow—it’s sumption, having found in it the only germicide which 


at once destroys the bacilli of these diseases, and the only 
method by which they can be reached and cured. No 


like wheat in that respect—but you 


know it iS growing. liquid medicines to injure the stomach. No sprays, 
douches nor atomizers to destroy the hearing and senses 

Because the conditions of increase | of taste and smell. Nothing but Dry Air impreg- 

: ; nated with this new discovery, and carried to every part 

are present— growing population — of the head, throat and lungs by the breath of life. 


money has to grow. ) ig: 99 
It’s your fault if some of yours isn’t growing here. Hi Y O M E i 


We're ready to show you how to plant it. Our “Book c ‘ 
yures by Inhalation 


There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, | ““"iicmet outtt 91.00. xxtra botteaiboi gina 


| 
x hw : / a wonderful healer), 25¢c. Sold by all “yg ists or sent by mail. 
431 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. gend for the Story of “ Hyomei.” FREE = m 


/ KR. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


of Opportunity "—sent free, tells you about it. 
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Copyright, Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co. 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE ~ 


FOR 1898 
A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


The Author of «‘The Sowers’’ 


RODEN’S CORNER 


This is located for the most part in The Hague, but has also picturesque and noteworthy glimpses of 


London Society. The novel will be illustrated by 


presented by the author in England and Holland. 


T. pe THutstrrurp from actual studies of the life 


SHORT STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 


OLD CHESTER TALES 


By MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by 
HOWARD PYLE 
will be a series of independent stories, linked 
together by the recurrence of a group of prominent 
characters and by the atmosphere of the ancient 
Pennsylvania town from which the series takes 


its name. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
will enter the field of short-story writing with a 
series of sketches of life and society in the Eastern 
States. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


will contribute a series of tales of the Old West 
and the New, fully illustrated in his most vigorous” 
manner. 


OUR PACIFIC PROSPECT 


touching the importance of commercial routes and strategic positions as related to the future holding 


sway on the Pacific Ocean. 


Captain A. T. Mahan 


fluence of sea power upon history, CHARLES F. 


Our Pacific Domain 


the leading authority on the: in- will be treated 


The Isthmian Canal 


in articles by will be treated by eminent authori- 
LuMMIs. - JULIAN ties in a series of articles concern- 


will follow up his articles published ~RaLpH is preparing studies of ing its commercial importance, its 


previously in Harper’s Magazine Russian expansion in Asia as con- feasibility from the point of view of 


by some further studies of American nected with her relations to the the engineer, and its bearing on 


sea power. United States. 


our foreign relations. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, ETC. 


Every number will contain a notable article on some scientific theme. Dr. Henry Smita WILLIAMS'S 


contributions will be continued, and interesting articles from Dr. ANDREW WILSON and other specialists 


will be published during the year. 


The growth of Zhe Mew Northwest will be treated in a strikingly interesting article by J. A. WHEELOCK. 


Short fiction will be contributed by such authors as W. D. Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Brander 


Matthews, Frederic Remington, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy 


HARPER 4’? BROTHERS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


2 December 1897 


Har 


OLD CREOLE DAYS 


By GreorGE W. CABLE. With illustrations, repro- 
duced in photogravure, and a cover-design, by AL- 
BERT HERTER. 8vo, $6.00. 


Also a special Limited Edition of 204 numbered copies 
on Fapan paper. $12.00 net. 


* A fascinating edition of one of Mr. Cable’s master- 
pieces, which is as unique in its mechanical perfection 
as the stories themselves are “unique in our liter- 
ature.”’ It is an ideal gift book, 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


BY BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United 
tates. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Nowhere could there be found a volume better 
adapted to popular use than this compendium of one 
of the wisest of our Presidents. These chapters , . 
possess a permanent value,”"—New York Jribune. 


traits and other illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


recting and adding to the former accounts, and 
unpublished letters and fragments from his journals, 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES 


By EpitH WHARTON and OGDEN CopMAN, Jr. 
With 56 illustrations. Square octavo, $4.00. 


A suggestive volume on the decoration and adorn- 
ment of the home, showing pictorially the best exam- 
ples of taste in different periods and thus aiding in 
* making the best of things” aesthetically speaking. 


Ss Go x CO SSS 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 
OF SIRWALTER SCOTT 


Published in conjunction with Messrs. 
.M. Dent & Co., of London, uni- 
orm in style and size with their 

“Temple Classic Series.” Printed 


Being The 


e on tough opaque paper, small 16mo 

size, convenient for easy handling 

5(@ and for carrying in the pocket, and 
bound in limp lambskin leather. Is- 12m0, $1.50. 


sued at the rate of two volumes each 
month and to be completed in 48 
volumes. Price, 8ocents per volume. 


cule 


CATHERINE SCHUYLER 


By Mary GAY Humpureys. (Wamen of Colonial 
oe Revolutionary Times.) With photogravure 
portrait, 12mo, $1.25. 

An entertaining biography of the wife of Major 
General Philip Schuyler, which appropriately rounds 
out this interesting and novel series. 

Previous Volumes, (each with photogravure frontis- 
piece, L2mo, $1.25; or the six vols, in a box, $7.50)? 


Winthrop. By ALICE MoRSE EARLE. 
Dale Madiaon. B OMAUDE WILDER GOODWIN. 
Eliza Pinckney. By HARRIET HorRY RAVENEL. 


. By ALIcE Brown. 
ereks Washington. By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH 


WHARTON. 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER 


‘And Other Stories of the Rail. By Cy WARMAN 
AAtthor Sf "Tales of an Engineer.” 12mo, $1.25. | 


AMERICAN NOBILITY 


A Novel. By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN, 12m0, $1.50. 
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An entirely new edition of Mrs. Burnett’s famous 
juveniles from new plates, with all the original illus- 
trations. Bound in a new cloth binding designed by 
R. B. Birch, andsold at very much reduced prices, 

Five volumes, 12mo, Each, $1.25. 
Little Lord Eematloroy. 
Two Littie Pilgrims’ Progress. 
Piccino and other Child Stories. 
Giovanni and the 


Other, 
Sarah Crewe, Little Saint Elizabeth and other 
Stories (in one vol.). 


LORDS OF THE WORLD 


A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. By AL- 
PRED J. CHURCH. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


AN OLD-FIELD SCHOOL GIRL 
MARION HARLAND. With 12 full-page illustra- 


AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS 


* By MARIA R. AuDUBON. With notes by Ettiotr Coves. With many por- 


A valuable biography of our greatest naturalist, by his grand-daughter, cor- 
presenting many interesting ies artistic illustrations, and the volume helps one greatly in understanding the 
ife of these picturesque and truly lovable people. 


ST. IVES (Fourth Edition.) 


Prisoner in England. By ROBERT 

Louis STEVENSON. 

““Neither Stevenson himself nor any 
one else has given us a better example 
of a dashing story, full of life and color 
and interest.”"— /he 7imes, London. 


MRS. KNOLLYS 
And Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson. 


Seven stories by the author of “ First 
Harvests," and 
which two are entirely new. 


MRS. BURNETT’S FAMOUS JU- * 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


IBNER'S 


LONDON ; AS SEEN BY C.D. GIBSON 


Written and illustrated af CuHartes DANA Gizson, 
Large folio, 12 by 18 inches, $5.00, 


Edition de Luxe, limited to the first 2 50 impressions, 
with special features, $10.00 net. 


This handsome volume represents the strongest 
showing yet made by Mr. Gibson’s artistic periiee It 
is completely his, pictures and text, and, besides the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, shows this gifted artist 
at his best in both his usual styles and in some com- 
paratively new lines of work, 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


By GiorGio VASARI. Edited and annotated in the 
ight of recent discoveries by E. H.and E. W. BLASH- 
FIELD and A. A. HopKINs. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


“These volumes should be eagerly received by many | 


who have never studied art at all.”"—New York Tribune. 


in his native State before 


SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL 


ByH.E. PARKHURST. With eighteen full-page illus- 


trations by Louis AGassiz FUERTES. $1.50 net. 


Parallel with the author’s “ Birds’ Calendar,” and 
ab y Mr. 
Fuertes, whom a critic has recently declared to have 


containing a remarkable series of illustrations 


the possibilities of an Audubon, 
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A f 
dventures of a French by the author. 


2mo, $1.50. 
3 » B15 who placed Mr, 
Academy 


H. C, Bunner’s Poems. 


Poems and Ballads. 


‘King Noanett,” of 
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GLORIA VICTIS 


By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Z#/e. 12mo, $1.25. 
_ A new story by the author of ‘‘ Amos Judd,’’ now 
in its sixteenth thousand, It deals with to-day, pre- 
senting more crerely etched views of certain phases 
of New York life than have ever before appeared, and 
bids fair to rival Mr. Mitchell’s former successes. 


LIFE’S COMEDY 


By VARIOUS ARTISTS. Second Series. Quarto, $1.50. 


This volume contains nearly 150 driwings from that 
best of humorous periodicals, Z7/e, carefully selected 
and printed on heavy paper. 


HISTORY OF OUR NAVY 


From its Origin to the Present ae 1775-1897. By 
JOHN R. SPEARS. In 4 vols., with over 400 illus- 
trations, 12mo, $8.00, 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


oF RICHARD HARDING Davis. Fiftieth Thousand, 
llustrated by CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 12m0, $1.50. 


verre eanors TU WENDLES oo 


THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK 


Verses from ‘‘ A Child’s Garden,” by ROBERT LouIs 
STEVENSON, with music by various composers. A 
companion volume to the “ Field-DeKoven Song- 
Book” published last year. Large 8vo, $2.00. 


LULLABY LAND 

“Songs of Childhood.” By EuGENE FIELD. Se- 
lected and with an introduction by KENNETH GRA- 
HAME, and profusely illustrated by CHARLES RoOb- 
INSON. {[2m0, $1.50. 

LAST CRUISE OF THE MOHAWK 

By W. J. HENDERSON. Illustrated by Harry C. 
EDWARDS. 12mo, $1.25. 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 
By W..H. Frost. Illustrated and with a cover de- 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA 
By THomaAs NELSON PAGE. 
Mr. Page here describes, with his infinite charm of style, the conditions of life 


SELECTED POEMS 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
With portrait, $1.75. 
t was Mr, Robert Louis Stevenson 
N Meredith 
Shakespeare in al] literature.’—7%e 


Uniform with the above each 1 20.91.75: 


“The best and noblest of Mr. Bun- 
ner’s genius.’”—B. W. WELLS. 


Louis STEVENSON. Avo 
shows the poetic genius of Mr. Ste- 
venson in its highest expression, 


Cams 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 


RR SS VAN Dyke. With full-page illustrations 
y Howarp PYLE reproduced in photo: pe 
titles. 


and with decorative borders and illuminate 
8vo, $1.50. 


The transition from the heathen sacrifices at the 
oak of Geismar to the advent of Christianity is a sub- 
ict which Dr. Van Dyke is peculiarly fitted to handle. 

is volume is full of deep religious and poetical feeling, 


THE WORKERS 


An Experiment in Reality: The East. By WAL- 
TER A. WYCKOFF. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


This remarkable volume deserves the attention of 
every thoughtful person, for it records the experiences ry ¥ 
of a college graduate who for two years earned his 8 
living asa day laborer, hotel porter, farm hand and Le @ 


lumberman. Mr. Wyckoff -writes, moreover, with 
much literary charm, 


Illustrated by the Misses COWLES, 12m0, $1.50. 


the War. His vivid pictures are well supplemented by 


ENGLISH LAND, LETTERS AND e 
KINGS 4 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By Don- 

ALD G, MITCHELL (Ik. Marvel.) 12m0, $1.50. 

This veteran author has here continued, in a fourth 
volume, his survey of the field of English letters, which 
The Outlook declares ‘‘the most attractive of the fa- ff f 
miliar introductions to the study of English literature.” \: 


= SO _ 5 IW BFA ESS 


(In the Cameo Edition, each with frontis- 
piece etching, romo, $1.25 + 


By JAMES M. BARRIE 


A Window in Thrums and Auld 
Licht Idylls, 
Two of the author’s most charming 
works which are “pure delight.” 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Little Rivers and The Poetry of Ten- 
nyson 
“More delightful companion vol- 
umes could scarcely be imagined.’ — 
Brooklyn Eagle, 


PWS 


Arranged 


next to 


Py ROBERT 
ume whio 


EO SO} 
A CAPITAL COURTSHIP 


O 
G By ALEXANDER BLACK, author of “ Miss 
erry.” Illustrated, 12mo. $1.09. 


t A novel and ingenious tale, founded on the author’s 
icture play,” and illustrated from photographs 

taken by him. Many prominent Washington officials 

figure in the pictures, which are of great interest, 


te) 


‘ 


HISTORY OF.LADY BETTY STAIR 


By Motry Extiorr..SEAWELL. Illustrated by T, 
DE THULSTRUP, 12m0, $1.25. 


A dainty little book, in which this talented writer re- 
lates a charmin and pathetic romance, which the 
critics declare to be even superior to ner Sprightly Ro- 
mance of Marsac.” 


THE TORMENTOR 


By BENJAMIN SwirT, author of ‘‘Nancy Noon.” 
(now in its fifth edition.) 12mo., $1.50, 


—— we, 


<—s 
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CROCKETT AND BOWIE 


Or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag. A Tale of Tex- 
as. By Kirk MuNROE. Illustrated. (Completing 
the White Conqueror Series.) 12m0, $1.25. 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS 


John Paul Jones, Richard Dale, William Bainbri 
Richard Somers, Edward Preble, Thomas ippridge, 
Benes Decatur, James Lawrence, Isaac Hull, O: 
H. Perry, Charles Stewart, Thomas Macdonough. 
By MOLLy ELLiot SEAWELL. 


Illustrated. $1.25. 


THE KING OF THE BRONCOS 


and Other Tales of New Mexico. 


B 
LumMMIs. Illustrated. Se ARLE 


12mo, $1.25. 


BORDER WARS OF NEW ENGLAND 


pt. tn 


sign by S. R. BURLEIGH. 12mo, $1.50. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, Illustrated. 


A) THREE NEW HENTY BOOKS. Each, handsomely illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 
e With Frederick the Great. A Tale of the Seven Years’ War. A March on London, A Story of Wat Tyler's Rising. With Moore at Corunna, A Story of 


@ the Peninsular War, 


ions. 12m0, $1.25. $1.50. 


@.. oie 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S Fall Publications, 189¢ 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS 
By WARREN E. Burton. New edition. 
Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON. With illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.25. 

This bright and vivid description of one of the 
early institutions of New England was first pub- 
lished in 1833. It has been out of print for some 
years, smut of late, there haviny arisen quite a de- 
mand for it, or a work of asimilar character, Mr. 
Johnson has edited the work, introducing illus- 
trations, showing the character of the text-books 
from which our forefathers gathered their early 
education. 


DREAMS IN HOMESPUN 
3y SAM WALTER Foss. This book com- 
prises 229 pages, is beautifully bound, with 
an artistically designed cover. It contains 
all the author’s latest poems, written since 
the publication of *‘ Whiffs from Wild Mead- 
ows.” Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL AT REST 
Poems by EDWARD AUGUSTUS JENKS. 
Cloth, beveled edges. Fifty illustrations, 
with portrait of author, $1.50. 


one ee OF SHAKSPEARE’S 


A Study of his Sonnets and Poems. B 
EDWIN JAMES DUNNING. With an edl- 
torial preface by Mr. A. W. STEVENS, 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


MODES OF MOTION 


Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phe- 
nomena. By Prof. A. E. DOLBEAR, Tufts 
College. Author of ** Matter, Ether and Mo- 
tion,” “The Art of Projection,’”’ “The Tel- 
ephone,” etc. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


BESIDE OLD HEARTHSTONES 


Being the second volume of the Footprints 


ON PLYMOUTH ROCK 


By Col. SAMUEL ApAMS DRAKE, author of 
“Watch Fires of ’76,”’ Decisive Events tn 
American History,” 4 vols.; ‘‘Our Colonial 
Homes,” ete. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REY- 
OLUTION 


By EvERET?Y T. TomiInson. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents net. Cloth, $1.00. 


HER PLACE IN THE WORLD 
By AMANDA. M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 
An interesting story of life in a farming town, 
but, over andrbeyond the usual love accompani- 
ment, it teaches the lesson of self-reliance, and 
will be an inspiration and encouragement to all 
young women. 


DOROTHY DRAYCOTT’S TOMOR- 
ROWS 


A sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s Todays,” 
or “Sirs, only Seventeen.” By VIRGINIA 
F. TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” 
* Only Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


CAPTAIN MOLLY 


A Love Story. By Mary A. DENISON 
author of “ That Husband of Mine,’ “ That 
Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HEARTHSTONE SERIES 


A series of new and choice stories by well- 
known and poraiar authors. Attractively 
bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents each. 
A Question of Damages. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
The Campion Diamonds. By SOPHIE MAY. 
The Man Who Stole a Meeting House. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Getting an Indorser. 


of the Patriots. By ABRAM ENGLISH By OLIVER OPTIC (William T. Adams). 
BROWN, author of “Beneath Old Roof- | ~The Boom of a Western City. 
trees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. SLLE 


“A storehouse of information for future his- 
torians.” 


By ELLEN J. COOLEY. 
Exiled from Two Lands. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


| NORTHERN EUROPE 


Picturesque Geographical Readers—Sixth 
Book. By CHARLEs F. KryG, Master Dear- 
born School, Boston. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 60 cents net. 


AT THE FRONT 


Being the fifth volume in “The Blue and 
Gray on Land” Series. OLIVER OPTIC 
Blue and gray cloth. Gold dies. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 


PACIFIC SHORES 


Being the twelfth and final volume of “ The 
All-Over-the-World” Series. By OLIVER 
Optic. Bound in gold and colors. MIlus- 
trated. Price, $1.25. 


GUARDING THE BORDER 


Or, ‘‘ The Boys of the Great Lakes.” Being 
the fifth volume of “The War of 1812” Se- 
ries. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Ilus- 
trated. $1.50. 


AN OREGON BOYHOOD 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS, author of 


“Common Folks’ Religion,” “ White Slaves,” : 


ete. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


QUEER JANET ) 


By GRACE LE BARON, author of “The 
Rosebud Club,” “ Little Miss Faith,” “ Little 
Daughter,’ etc. Cloth. Hlustrated. 75 cents. 


THE HAPPY SIX 


Being the third volume in “ The Silver Gate” 
Series. By PENN SHIRLEY. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 75 cents. 


‘FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND”’ 


BECAUSE I LOVE YOU 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited 
by ANNA E. Mack. New Edition. Cloth. 
White and Gold. Boxed. Price, $1.50. 


Our Complete Catalogue sent free upon application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, = 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


By JANE BARLOW. 


Nilustrated by H. C. CHRISTY. 


IRISH IDYLLS 


for this edition by Clifton Johnson. 


author of ** Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle.” 
HAMLET 
STORIES 


OF FAMOUS 


With many illustrations from photographs taken expressly 
8vo, decorated cloth, $2.00. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE 


A History of the Literature of the Victorian Era. By CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


8vo, cloth, #1 


Cover in full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 


OPERAS 


Used by 


scholars. 


In Fact and Fiction. 
12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 


By Miss H. A. GUERBER, author of * Stories of the Wagner Operas,” ** Legends 


By CAMILLE BELLAIGUE. 


houettes: Haydn 
Schumann- 


Being an account of the Victorian Drama. 


of the Virgin,” etc. Illustrated. 


cloth, $1.50. 


PORTRAITS OF 


12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 
CONTEN 


Portraits: 
Mozart 
Auber—Berlioz 


THE 
; 
rHE 


Gluck—Beethoven 
Meyerbeer 


ENGLISH 


Wagner. 


from the French by Frederic Whyte. 
Arthur Jones. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR BOOK 


12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 


At the request of many of hisreaders, Dr. Watson has supervised the selec- 


tion of suitable passages from his various writings. 


By 


ROMANCE 


J. FITZGERALD 
Gorgeous Lady Blessington,” ete. 


£84.00. 
THE POTTER'S 


OF THE 


With portraits. 


12m0, illustrated cloth, $1.50. 
PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF NELSON 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 
MUSICIANS 


(Translated from the French.) 


STAGE 
By AUGUSTIN FILON. 
With an 


IRISH STAGE 


MOLLOY, author of * Life of Peg Woffington,” “ The 
Two vols., 12mo, cloth, 


WHEEL 


introduction by 


12mo0, 


A SHAKESPEARE KALENDAR 
A Very Seasonable Kalendar for the Year of our Lord 1898; Desi, 
Ye Manie Lovers of Ye Great Poet, Master William S) hakespeare. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy linen paper; 14 pp., size 10x12 inches, tied 
with red silk cord; stiff paper cover; boxed, $1.00. 
Most highly commended by Furness, Rolfe, and other Shakespearean 


THE BRONTES 


Further information on the Brontés, by ANGUS MACKAY. 


This book has been strongly recommended by Clement K. Shorter, the 
leading authority on the Bronté family. 7 


THE IAN MACLAREN CALENDAR 
With decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, $1.00. 
Aside from the interest that Dr. Watson's writings have for the American 


people, the calendar itself is a unique production. 


With:16 portraits. 


By G. H. ELLWANGER, author of ** Love’s Demesne.” 
Palestrina—Mercello—Pergalese—Gounod; Sil- 
tossini—W eber—Mendelssohn— 


J. B. Yeats. 


Translated 
Henry 


Letters from the Greco-Turkish War. 
Land of the Dollar.” 


$1.50. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


GOUT 
12mo0, cloth, $2.00. 


THE SECRET ROSE 


By W. B. YEATS, author of * The Celtic Twilight,” ete. 
12mo, $2.00. 


THE CONQUERING TURK 


By G. W. STEPHENS, author of ** The 


12mo, $1.50. 


SONGS OF REST 


12mo0, cloth, $1.75. 


COLONISATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


From the Earliest Times to the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
NETT SMITH, author of * Biography of Sir John Franklin,” ete. 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE 


ed to bee 


With illustrations by 


A G,. BAR- 
vo, cloth, 


By IAN MACLAREN, author of ** The Mind of the Master,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS.—Loss of Goods—Vexatious Children—Vanishing 
Illusions—The Veiling of the Soul—Perplexing Providences—Broken Homes 
The World’s Sorrow. 

THE GREEN GUESS BOOK 


By MARY MCL. WATSON and SUSAN HAYES WARD. 
A new and entertaining book of Charades. 
CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 
By JAMES SCHOULER, LL. D., author of * A History of the United States,” etc. 

8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
A DOG 


By [zona C. CHANDLER. 
cloth, 81.50. 


16mo0, cloth, $1.00. 


OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


With over 60 illustrations by the author. 12mo, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


A new English translation of the Old Testament, with the composite structure 
of the books exhibited in polychrome, with historical and explanatory 
notes and numerous illustrations from nature and the monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria. Prepared by eminent Biblical scholars of America and Euro: 
under the editors hip of Prof. PAUL Haupt? of Johns Hopkins University, 

altimore, Md. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company would be glad to hear from any one in- 
terested in this monumental undertaking, and a fall prospectus will be 
sent to such persons upon receipt of their name and address. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL. D., editor of “ The Ex tor,” “ The 
Expositor’s Bible Series,” etc. The first volume of nearly 1, 
taining the Synoptic Gospels by Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D., 

St. John by Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D. 8vo, buckram, 87.50. 
on application). 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR 189 8 


The Fight at Concord Bridge. 


[from Senator Lodge's “* Story of the Revolution.’’| 


During ’98 the following will 
be important contributions.* 


“THE STORY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION,’’ by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, will run throughout 1898. His au- 
thority upon this subject is unquestioned, and 
he undertook this large work with two ideas 
in view: (1) To present the fight for Amer- 
ican independence—not as a dry history, but 
a vivid picture of a vital struggle, reproduc- 
ing the atmosphere and feeling of the time. 
(2) To make clear the historical significance 
and proportion of the events described, as 
they can now be discerned with the per- 
spective of years and with the aid of author- 
itative scholarship such as the author of 
“The Life of Washington” brings to bear 
upon the work. 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S ‘The 


American Navy in the Revolution’’ 


will be a group of articles written to comple- 
ment ‘“‘ The Story of the Revolution.” They 
will deal largely with the romantic side of 
our sea fighting. (The illustrations will be 
by Carlton T. Chapman, Harry Fenn and 
some of the same artists that are at work on 
“The Story of the Revolution.”) 


*The full prospectus for the new year, in 
small book form, printed in two colors, with 
numerous illustrations (cover and decorations 
by Maxfield Parrish), will be sent upon appli- 
cation. j 


Drawing by F. C. Yohn. 


a 


from 


SOUL CES. 


“THE WORKERS ’”’ in a New Field 
—Walter A. Wyckoff, the college gradu- 
ate who became a day-laborer, will continue 
the story of his two years’ experiment. In 
*98 he will tell about his experience with 
laborers and anarchists in Chicago and the 
problems of organized labor in city districts. 
(W. R. Leigh will illustrate it with numer- 
ous drawings made from life.) 


SENATOR HOAR’S POLITICAL 
REMINISCENCES. Senator Hoar has 
been in public life for forty-five years, and 
these recollections extend from Webster to 
the present decade. 


“LIFE AT GIRLS’ COLLEGES,’’ 
like the articles on ‘“ Undergraduate Life at 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale,” will tell of 
the manners, customs and life of various 
American college girls. (These will be illus- 
trated from life and actual scenes by artists 
who will make special studies of each college.) 


ROBERT GRANT’S ‘* SEARCH- 
LIGHT LETTERS’? will be his replies to 
various letters that were brought in to him in 
consequence of his “ Reflections of a Married 
Man” and “ The Opinions of a Philosopher.” 


STUDIES BY C. D. GIBSON. A se- 
ries of drawings called “A NrEw York Day,” 
and another, “THE SEVEN AGES OF AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN,” are the most important pieces 
of work that Mr. Gibson is at present en- 
gaged upon for the magazine. 


Illustrations of 
the Revolution. 


For the first 
1 time all the moad- 
| ern art forces 
and resources 
are to be brought 
to bear upon the 
Revolution. 
There will be 
several hundred 
pictures repr o- 
duced from 
paintings and 
drawings spe- 
cially made for 
the series by 
floward Pyle 
and other distin- 
guished artists ; 
also a selected 
list of portraits 
and facsimiles 
MEL GPO 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S 
FIRST LONG NOVEL ‘‘*RED{;ROCK 
~-A Chronicle or Reconstruction,’’ 
will be Scribner’s leading fiction serial 
during ’98. Mr. Page has hitherto written 
of the Old South or the New South; he 
now writes, with all the richness of color 
that has gained him so much affection, 
the novel of the era when the Old South 
was lost forever and the New South had 
not yet found itself. Mr. Page has de- 
voted four years to the story, and he con- 
siders it his best work. (It will be illus- 
trated by B. West Clinedinst.) 


ARTICLES ON ARTISTS. There 
will appear from time to time during the 
year appreciations of the work of Ameri- 
can artists, such as MCCLURE HAMILTON, 
by Harrison S. Morris; HOMER MARTIN, 
by W.C. Brownell; W1LToN Lockwoop, 
by T. R. Sullivan; THEODORE ROBINSON, 
by A. F. Jaccaci. There will also be an article 
on RuSKIN by Spielmann. (The articles will 
be illustrated by material from the works of 
the artists themselves.) ° 


‘¢BITS OF EUROPE IN AMERICA.”’ 
The three most typical European settle- 
ments in this country have been studied by 
three women writers, Octave Thanet, Cor- 
nelia Atwood Pratt and Elia W. Peattie. 
(The articles will be illustrated.) 


THE CONDUCT OF GREAT BUSI- 
NESSES Articles, which have been so suc- 
cessful this year, will be continued. THE 
MODERN THEATER, THE MINE, etc., will be 
described from the business point of view. 


SHORT FICTION. 
Rudyard Kipling,George 
W. Cable, Joel Chand-= 
ler Harris, Kenneth}{ 
Grahame, and others, are 
under engagements to con- | 
tribute short stories during } 
1898. 


RUSSELL STURGIS, the well-known 
art critic, will have special charge of the 
department ‘‘ THE FIELD OF ART,” present- 
ing not only his own point of view, but con- 
tributions from other critics. This will make 
the Department not only authoritative but 
catholic. 


The Christmas Humber 


A. B. FROST HAS DRAWN THE CHRISTMAS FRONTISPIECE (A SCENE FROM “ PICKWICK”), 

MAXFIELD PARRISH HAS DESIGNED A QUAINT CHRISTMAS COVER IN NINE COLORS. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S stirring poem, ‘‘ The Feet of the Young Men.” Decorations by Henry McCarter. 
A CHRISTMAS LOSS, by Henry van Dyke—the story of anearly-century Christmas. Illustrated elaborately by Corwin Knapp Linson. 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S “A Run of Luck’’—a dramatic story of twenty years before the war. I}lustrated by F. C. Yohn, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is the subject of an unusual poem by James Whitcomb Riley. With an unpublished portrait. 

“OTHE WORKERS,” Walter A. Wyckoff’s fifth paper, “In a Logging Camp.’ Illustrated by E. Potthast. 

SIR E. J. POYNTER, the new president of the Royal Academy, by Cosmo Monkhouse. With twenty reproductions from his works. 
“SQUIRE KAYLEY’S CONCLUSIONS,” Sarah Barnwell Elliott’s story of a Southern point of honor, illustrated by W. A. Clark. 
A PENSION LOVE STORY—by Robert Herrick. With some exquisite drawings by Henry McCarter. 
“A GUILTY CONSCIENCE ’’—a humorous tale by William Maynadier Browne. [Illustrated by Peter Newell. 


THE OTHER CONTENTS will be short’stories and poems of an appropriate nature for a Christmas number. There will also 
appear in this number: 

“THE POSING OF VIVETTE”—a poem by J. Russell Taylor. With eight pastels in color by A. B. Wenzell—the wood block 
for each separate tint engraved by Florian. 


(The Christmas Scribner will be on sale after the 23d of November.) 
$3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK, 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, CALENDARS AND CARDS. 


‘BL? y 7 . é 

The Childhood and Youth of Our A 

Lord: 

Bas don the Gospel Narrative, and on the Informa- 
tuuun as to the Manners and Customs of the Jews 
of Palestine, which Recent Discoveries have 
Brought to Light. By the Rev. J. B. BRouGH, 
M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This work describes the ordinary life of a child in Pal- 
estine at the time of our Lord’s early years. It is an 
attempt to collect information, now scattered through a 
number of works, and concentrate it upon a picture of 


the surroundings in the midst of which our Lord’s child- 
hood was passed. 


NEALLY. 


young mother. 


Perpetua. 
A Tale of Nimes in A. D. 213. 


By the Rey. S. BARTNG-GOULD, M.A. 12mo, 290 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

This story of the sturdy faith and unwavering courage 
of one of Christ’s martyrs in the opening years of the 
third century is told with all that tragic power and care- 
ful attention to the customs and details of the life of 
that period which have made this writer famous. 


Sphinx-Lore. 


A Collection of Oriental Literary Ingenuities and 
Historical Recreations, interspersed with Char- 
ades, Anagrams, and Diagram and Jingle Puzzles. | 
16m0, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


What Dress Makes of Us. 


By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. Illustrated by Annie | 
Blakesley. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. | 


In Green Pastures. 
Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hope and Comfort. | 


16mo, 256 pages. Illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 


| 

*A more welcome gift one could hardly offer to a | 
friend.”—£xaminer. 
| 


PRESENT FOR YOUNG 
Baby Days. 

A Record of the First Year of Baby Life. 

Illustrated in color. 


~ This book for keeping a record of a baby’s life is a most 
useful as well as attractive ** Baby Present” for every 


The Games Book for Boys and Girls: 


A useful and interesting Book of Pastimes 


MOTHERS. Ask for Dutton’s Calendars. 


Our Calendars are the leading line in the country. 
Over 80 different kinds, in prices from 5 cents to 
$4.00. Among them are: 

The Bennett Calendar. Twelve pentagon 11) with 
illustrations of children in colors. New illustra- 
tions by HARRIET M. BENNETT. $1.50. 

The Phillips Brooks Calendar. With leaf for every 

day. Card (8 x 10%4) with quotations for every 

day in the year from his works. 50 cents. 
A full list of Calendars sent on request, 


By AMY 
Large 4to, $3.75. | 


Dutton’s Artistic Christmas, New 
| Year, Birthday and Reward 
Cards. : 
New and Novel Designs, Manufactured by Nister, 


of Nuremberg, whose Work in Lithography is 
Unsurpassed. 


} _ Ask to see them at your Bookstore. 


Mrs. Aspinwall’s New Book. 


The Echo-Maid 

And Other Stories. By ALICIA ASPINWALL, author 
of “Short Stories for Short People.” Illustrated 
by F. C. Gordon. 4to, 200 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

CONTENTS: 

The Echo-Maid—In the Land of the Wee-Uns—The Big 
Light on Burning Mountain—A Leap-Year Boy. 
Three Capital Stories about Boys, and One about a Girl. 


Among the Meadow People. 
Stories of Field Life, written for the little ones. 
By CLARA D. PIERSON. Illustrated by F. C. Gor- 
don. 12mo, 127 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 
“Many a mother and teacher wiil accord a yote of 
thanks to the author.” 


“One of the daintiest and in many ways most attract- 
ive of the many books of nature study which the past 


giving 


s 0 ; 
Instruction for playing Indoor and Outdoor | Year has brought forth.”—Boston Advertiser, 
Games, fully Illustrated. A book that will shee 

Sardis and the Spirit Guest. —|_- "’auest all the year round. 4to, gilt edges, $2.00-| Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. 


The Story of a Dream. By JOSEPHINE RAND. 

16mo, 66 pages, cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 

“ A graphic picture of a worldly Christian life and its | 
| 


: B r Lupton. 
unfitness for receiving the presence of the Holy Spirit.” 


A New Book of the Fairies. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
12mo, 192 pages, cloth, gilt top, 31.50. 


A Tale of the Siege of Detroit. By Col. H. R. 
GORDON. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, beautifully 
illustrated, $1.50. 

“Reminds one quite forcibly of Cooper’s tales.”— 


Illustrated by Eprra 


‘* There are all varieties of fairy folk in these pages— 
the bread fairies, the history fairies, the fairies of fire, 
musie, pictures, and flowers. The little stories are very 
| winningly told.’’— /nter- Ocean. 


—Presbyterian. 


“A careful reading of it might serve to open many | 
eyes.” —/raminer. 


Chicago Tribune. 


“The story is well told, and will hold the youthful 
reader under its spell from the first chapter to the last.” 


For Sale at the Bookstores, or Sent by Mail Pustpaid on Receipt of Prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers ‘ ; : 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


r 


E. R. HERRICK & COMPANY, 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, AUTUMN, 189%. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ie. | Ba ae 
JESUS THE MESSIAH. RED EDERSHEIM, 


M.A;, Oxon,, DD.) Phe DD: 


Formerly published at 26.00 nef, this edition is unabridged, revised and printed 
from entirely new American made plates, on excellent paper, and handsomely bound. 


rst half of 1898. 


COLONIAL MONOGRAPHS. 


The Voyage of the ‘‘ Mayflower.”’ 
How the Dutch Came to Manhattan. 
The Quaker Colony. 
Sketches of the most interesting and decisive events which led to the 
founding of the American Republic. Each one quaintly illustrated 


with about eighty novel sketches by the author. Cloth, decorated, 
BiHall Quarta, BUVEFO LOD CARD bs a dceinin nieces wn ay salen cei are sialnn se onlin OED 


By 
BLANCHE MCMANUS. 


GRAY’S BIBLICAL MUSEUM. new reyvisep EDITION. 


By GEORGE M. ADAMS, D.D. 7'wo volumes ready. Gospels and Acts. 
Rom. to Rey. Cloth, royal 8vo, nearly 800 pp., each $2.00 
To be completed in five volumes. Sold separately. Subscriptions solicited. Send for 


circular. 


This new edition has been thoroughly revised, contains new matter from latest 


sources of Biblical research, and is printed from new plates. 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations on the Books of the Bible. 


; Cloth extra, crown 8vo, about 350 pages, $1.25. 
This is the initial volume of aseries which Dr, Peloubet considers the most important work he has ever undertaken. 


giving, not stories, but illuminating sketches froma great variety of sources, to awaken thought, and will be an excellent co//ateral help to the study of 
Special descriptive circular sent on request, and subscription plan later. 


Matthew. 


It differs from others in its pte and poeeoee, 
he lessons for the 


WHEN LOVE LAUGHS. 


A collection of society verses by the author of “When Hearts are 
Trumps,” ete. Daintily printed in an old-fashioned type on hand-made 
yaper, With an exquisite series of illustrations and designs by Frank 
M. Gregory. One of the gems of the holiday season. Cloth, gilt top, 


By Tom HALL. 


MNGUREA GAB ce ow -.oie ih abs oud = nd 9 te ee jaacelee rey ee eer 1a 
Limited edition, printed on Japan paper, richly bound, limited to 100 
copies, signed by the GUEhOP.. 0... eee cece cece neces venseneuaen s senna 0t $5.00 


BROKENBURNE. By Virginia Fraser Boyle. 


Speeial cloth. elaborately stamped in rich colors and gold after designs by WALTER GREENOUGH. Printed at the famous De Vinne Press. Small quarto, eloth, $1.50 


It is a delightful, true-to-nature tale, in the language of an old-time Auntie, depicting the loyalty of the old-time slave. 


Nothing has been written that surpasses this in 


language, description, patriotism, or coloring; and the full-page illustrations by William Henry Walker, who has visited the country described, picture realistically the old- 
time but neglected home, characters and surroundings of a before-the-war wealthy plantation, 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN Selections chosen by 
OF THE POETS. BEATRICE STURGES. 


Tall 16mo, extra cloth, frontispiece in color, gilt top 
A wealth of material gathered from English and American poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MEN AND WOMEN. © pose Porren. 
Tall 16mo, extra cloth, with Shakespeare’s crest in red and gold, after 
design by Blanche McManus, gilt fop......ocesces sesscncevsceseoccces ssa 


An everyday book of poems and sonnets, containing the Great Dramatist’s 
happiest references to men and women of fame. 
Chosen and arranged by 


A CHARM OF BIRDS. Rosk PORTER. 


Tall 16mo, cloth, gilt top, cover in gold and green ........ 2.60006 cee eens $1.25 


Belng an arrangement of selections from the greatest poets, referring to our 
feathered friends. 


Selections by 


SEAR OR eons co¥0 Atos hed> HeaRae atten ane ean hs avatar ee aene $1.25 
Gems selected from the famous * Divine and Moral Songs.” The plates repro- 
‘luce the old-fashioned figures and costumes, and are very quaint and attractive. 


DAILY SOUVENIRS, 


é By. 
An Olio of Treasure Thoughts. Rose PORTER. 
Cloth 16mo, gold and pansy stamp. .....-.. 6... 6.05 rere et a 
Beautiful thoughts collected from many sources, Opposite ee aectations is 


arranged a page with blank spaces for inserting quotations of spee tings; thus 
forming an original diary or manuscript book, ni 
Arran 


FOR MY LADY’S DESK. 2A 


Oblong 16mo0, 366 pp., limp Cloth .......... 0... .00e eee ohuclcceaneevexanarenL.OO 
A writing-desk book intended as a record of daily events, with apt quotations 
heading each division, comprising twelve sections. with space for record Y presen 
received and given; letters received and answered; books read; ents filled 
and to come; visits received and paid, ete. A delightfully unfque companion for 
the woman of well-read social attalnments. 


A MINCE-PIE DREAM; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


Children’s Verses 
By Emity D. ELTon, 


Small 4to, cloth, eight full-page illustrations in French flat colors, and 
pictorial cover in colors, designed by Blanche McManus ...........+,,-$1.25 


ones, and 


This series of original poems ts suited to the capabilities of the } 
exhibits a fund of humor and entertainment seldom to be found tn any 


\ny of the above items till be sent postpaid by the publishers on rece¢pt of price, or can be secured from the local booksellers. 


Their Unustrated Holiday catalogue, showing ertra bindings and editions, will be sent postpard to any applicant, 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO..S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Pink Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numerous 
illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 
ornamental cover, gilt edges, $2.00. 


“This new book is as good as any that have gone 
before. Mr. Lang is wise in his selections, tactful in 
his arrangements, and pleasant in his perface. The 
book is delightfully companionable.”—/. Y. Tribune. 


Kallistratus: 


An Autobiography. A Story of the Time of 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. GiiKsEs, 
M. A., Master of Dulwich College. With 4 
illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Here They Are. | 


Mere Stories. By James F. SuLLivan, 
Author of ‘‘ The Flame Flower,” ete. With 
nearly 100 illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8yo, pp. x-350, cloth, ornamental, 
gilt top, $1. 50. 


Parables; for School and 
Home. By WENDELL P. GARRISON. With 
21 Engravings on Wood by GusTAVE 


KRUELL. Square crown 8vo, $1.25. 


NEW F 


Wayfaring Men. | 


By Epna LyAaAu., author of ‘‘ Donovan,’ 
“We Too,’’ ‘‘ Doreen,” etc. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth, ornamental, $1. 50. 


“Miss Lyall’s novel is one of unflagging interest, 
written in that clear, virile style, with its “gentle humor 
and dramatic effectiveness that readers well know and 
appreciate. ‘Wayfaring Men’ is a literary tonic to be 
warmly welcomed and cheerfully recommended as an 
antidote to much of the unhealthy, morbid, and ener- 
vating fiction of the day.”—Philade/phia Press. 


” | A Romance. 


The Vege-Men’s Revenge. 


Illustrated in Color. By FLorENcE K. Up- 
TON. Words by Bertha Upton. Oblong 4to, 
boards, $2.00. ; 


Uniform with ‘The Adventures of Two 
rai Dolls’? and the “Golliwog’s Bicycle 
lub.” 


“Tt describes the adventures of a little girl, who fell 
asleep in the garden and dreamed that the vegetables 
were avenging upon her their sufferings at the hands of 
greedy mankind. The colored illustrations have a 
quality like those of the ‘ Golliwog’ books — oddly 
attractive and comic. It is a book that a child will 


greatly enjoy.”—Buffalo Lapress. 
The Adventures of Three 


Bold Babes: Hector, Honoria, and Alisander. 
A Story in Pictures. By S. Rosamonp 
PRAEGER. With 24 polated plates and 24 
outline pictures. Oblong 4to, $1.50. 


The Professor’s Children. 


A Story. By Epirn H. Fow Ler, author of 
“The Young pe senders. With 24 illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $1.5 


Fairy Tale Be and How 


to Act Them. By Mrs. Hueu Bett. 
With numerous illustrations by LANCELOT 
SPEED. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


ICTION. 
The Chevalier D’Auriac: 


By S. Levetrr YEATS, 
of ‘The Honour of Savelli,’’ ete. 
cloth, ornamental $1.25. 


Mr. Yeats has written an excellent tale of adv enture, 
which does not borrow merely from the trappings of 
historical actors, but which denotes a keen knowledge 
of human nature and a shrewd insight into the workings 
of human motives. Nothing so stirring and exciting 
has come to us since ‘ A Gentleman of France’ or ‘ Under 
the Red Robe’ ”’—The Bookman, New York. 


author 
12mo, 


NEW BOOK BY GEORGE 


Rampolli. 


Growths from a Long-Planted Root; being 
translations, new and old, chiefly from the 
German: along with a year’s Diary of an Old 
Soul. By Gror@k MAcDONALD, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75 


MACDONALD, LL.D, 


The Water of the Wondrous 
. Isles. 


A Romance. By WILLIAM Morris. Printed 
in old style. Large crown 8vo, buckram, 


pp. x-553, $2.50. 


The New Obedience. 


A Plea for Social Submission to Christ. By 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE, Mission Priest 
of the Church of our Saviour, Middleboro, 
Mass. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Procession of the 


Flowers. 


And Kindred Papers. By THomas WENtT- 
WORTH HiGGINson. With Photogravure 
frontispiece and index of plants and animals 
mentioned. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 178 
pages, $1.25. 


Dreams atid Ghosts. 


By ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, gilt top, $2.00. 


Stray Thoughts on Reading. 

By Lucy H. M. Soutspy, author of ‘Stray 
Thoughts for Girls,’ ‘‘Stray Thoughts for 
Invalids,’’ ete. Small 8vo, $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


_LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, Dis “93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Astoria 


Or Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. By WASHINGYON IRVING. Tacoma 
Bdition. With 28 photogravure illustrations and 
each page surrounded with a colored decorative 
border. Two vyols., large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, $6.00; three-quarter levant, $12.00. 


This edition is printed from entirely new plates, 
and it is by far the most sumptuous presentation 
of “Astoria” ever issued. 
borders, printed in colors, especially designed by 
Margaret Armstrong. The photogravure illustr4 
tions have been specially prepared for this edition 
by the well-known artists, R. F. Zogbaum, F. 8. 
Church, C. Harry Eaton, J. ¢, Beard and others. 


Renaissance 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, author of ‘ Floren- 
tine Painters,’ ‘‘ Lorenzo Lotto,” etc. 
paper edition, with 24 photogravure reproductions 
of famous paintings by Messina, Vecchio, Bissolo, 
Titian, Bellini, Piombo, ete. Large 8yo, $5.00. 


Historic New York 


The Half Moon series of Papers on Historic New 
York. Edited by MAUD W. GooDWIN, ALICE C. 
ROYCE, and RUTH PUTNAM. 
tions and maps. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


The book is quaintly illustrated and 
glimpses of New York in the olden time, which can- 
not 
its strenuous modern life. 


On Blue Water 


By EDMONDO DE AmiIcis, author of ‘ Holland 

and Its People,” “Spain and the Spaniards,” ete. 

Translated by J. B. Brown. With 60 illustrations. 

8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 

The author describes the life on an emigrant ship 
bound from Genoa to Buenos Ayres. His touch is 
light, while his observation is close, and the pictures, 
both of the saloon life and of the teeming emigrant 
quarters, are graphic. 


John Marmaduke 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Ireland in 
1649. By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, author of 
“The Lite of Oliver Cromwell.” Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 12mo0, $1.25. 


NEW YORK: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. 


BOPCCOCCCEEETSFEOFOEFTERE 


It is embellished with | 


The Venetian Painters of the 


Large | 


With 29 illustra- | 


affords | 


ail to interest those who know the city only in | 


Christmas number of ** NOTES ON NEW BOOKS”: 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND, With | 
86 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. | 
In this volume the author tells the stories of some 

Colonial Homesteads whose names have become | 

household words. The book is charmingly written, | 

and is embellished by a large number of illustra- 
tions very carefully selected and engraved. 


A Note-Book in Northern 
Spain 


By ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON. With over 100 

illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

In this volume of travel the author describes a 
district hitherto inadeque utely treated by writers on 
the Spanish Peninswia. ‘The author describes a trip | 
through the provinces of Galicia, to Astorga Oviedo, 
|. Yuste, and inany other places of historic interest. | 
A brief sketch of the rise and development of the | 
bull-ring is also given. | 


Islands of the Southern Seas | 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. With 80 
illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 
This volume describes a journey amongst strange 
| lands aud peoples in the Southern Seas and in New | 
Zealand, Tasmania and Australia; and touches 
lightly upon the sadness and the beauty of Hawaii. 
The work is very fully illustrated, especially the 
chapters on New Zealand, the convict system of | 
| Tasmania, and ruius of the Temples of Java. 


The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns 


By HENRY C.SHELLEY. With 26 full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author, and with 
portrait in photogravure. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Pratt Portraits 


Sketched in a New England suburb. By ANNA | 
FULLER. New holiday edition, with 13 illustra- | 
tious by George Sloane. rilt top, $2.00. | 


8VvO, g 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


A Venetian June and A Literary Courtship 


Holiday edition, wits numerous illustrations. 
The two vols., as a set, in a box, $2.50. 


circulars of “ Some Colonial Homesteads,” 


Red Apples and Silver Bells 


Little Journeys 


Illustrated English Library 


Hypatia, Jane 
Barons, Charles O’Matley, The 
of Pompeii, Shirley, Pendennis. 


Heroes of the Nations Series 


“* Astoria,” 


|The Cruikshank Fairy Book 


Four Famous Stories. I. Puss in Boots. II. 
Hop o’ My Thumb. If. Jack and the 
Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. With 40 re- 
productions of the characteristic designs of 
George Cruikshank. 8vo, full gilt edges, covers 
handsomely stamped in gold on both sides, $2.00. 


A Book of Verse for Children of All 
HAMISH HENDRY. With over 
by Alice B. Woodward. 8vo, full gilt edges, 


Ages ay 
LOO illustrations 
$2.00. 


To the Homes of Famous Women. By ELBERT 
HUBBARD. Being the series for 1897. Printed 
on deckel-edged paper and bound in one volume. 
With portraits. 16mo, gilt top, #1 75. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Ameri- 
can Authors. 


The three vols., as a set, in a box, $5.25. 


Printed on antique cream laid paper. Each vol- 
ume contains 16 original illustrations by the 
eminent artists Chris. Hammond, Lancelot Speed, 
F. H. Townsend, Fred’k Pegram, C. E. Brock, 
Arthur Rackham. Large 8vo, each, $1.00. 

Nine volumes are now ready: Henry Esmond, 
Eyre, Ivanhoe, st of the 
Last Days 


Recent /ssues. Fully Illustrated. Large 12mo, 

each, $1.50: half leather, gilt top, $1.75 

No. 21. Ulysses 8. Grant, and the Period of 
National Prese tion and Recon- 
struction, 1822-1885. By Col.WILLIAM 
©. CHURCH, author of * Life of Ericsson.” 

No. 22. Robert E. Lee, and the Southern 
Confederacy, L807-1870. By Prof. 
He Nery A. WHITE, of Washington and 


University. 

The Cid Campeador and the Wan- 
ing of the Crescent in the West. 
By H. BUTLER CLARKE. 


Lee: 
No. 23. 


* Little efc., sent on application. 


LONDON: 
24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Journeys,” 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s 


Korea and Her Neighbors 


BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP. 


A Narrative of Travel and Account of the Vicissitudes and 
Present Condition of the Country. With about 34 illus- 
trations from photographs by the author, 2 maps, appen- 
dixes and index. S&vo, decorated cloth, $2.00. 


Reaching Korea immediately after its conquest by Japan, 
Mrs. Bishop resided in that country for over two years, making 
frequent excursions into the neighboring states. In no part of 
the world is history making with greater rapidity, and the re- 
ports of such an experienced observer as Mrs. Bishop must in- 
stantly commend themselves to the student of the situation 
in the far East. To a larger class the work will appeal as a 
singularly graphic and intelligent description of an eventful 
itinerary, taken by one who is possessed of the very genius of 


The Pilgrim’s Staff; 


Or, Daily Steps Heavenward by the Pathway of Faith. 
By RosE PoRTER. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Containing a “faith” text for each day and a selection on 
“faith.” This volume completes the author’s plan of three 
volumes dealing with the Christian Graces. “A Gift 
of Love” and “A Gift of Peace,” the previous issues, 
hold their place among the best year books. | 


The Gist of Japan 


The Islands, Their People 
and Missions. By Rey. 
R. B. PEERY, A. M. Sec- 
ond Edition. Illus- 
trated. Svo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Tn sixteen short and well- 
constructed chapters the au- 
thor, rich in reading of the 
best authorities and in actual 
experience, tells of the peo- 
ple and their country and 
of Christian mission work. 
The tone is that of a catholic 
mind, and of a modest and 
scholarly person who is char- 
itable and cautious.”—The 
Nation. 


From photograph by Mrs. Bishop. 


| The Investment of Influence 


By NEWELL DwiGut HIL.is, author of “A Man’s 
Value to Society.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
‘““As a writer Dr. Hillis is eloquent and fascinating. 

His pages sparkle with sentences which one longs to 

quote. His paragraphs are teeming with metaphors 

and allusions, but there is not one that does not have 
the true ring.”’—Christian Evangelist. 


The Culture of Christian 
Manhood 


Sunday Mornings at Battell Chapel, Yale Univer- 
sity. Edited by W. H.Sallmon. With 16 portraits 
and a picture of the chapel. Second Edition. 
12mo, cloth. gilt top, $1.50. 

The authors are: The Rev. Drs. Charles Cuthbert 

Hall, Alexander McKenzie, A. H. Bradford, D. J. 


‘ Dyke, L. O. Brastow, T. 8. Hamlin, J. H. Vincent, 
Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ | M. W. Stryker, G. T. Purves, J. H. Twichell, J. G. K. 
By Rev. F. B. MEYER. McClure, §. E. Herrick and George A. Gordon. 
‘* Makes a strong impression of the seriousness and abil- 
ity of the modern pulpit, and especially of its adaptation 
to the moral need of the present time.”—/ndependent. 


12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


A new volume of Mr. Meyer’s powerful series of biog- 
raphies of Biblical characters. 


Our Holiday Catalogue free on application. 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street. 


A New Cheap Edition. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 


Or, Three Years in the Holy City. By Rev. J. H. INcrAnAm, author of “The Throne 
of David,” “The Pillar of Fire,” etc. A popular revised and illustrated edition. 


16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
ANDRONIKE. 


By STEPHANOS THEODORUS XENOS. Translated from the Greek by Prof. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, author of ‘“Constantinople.’* 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Christ of Yesterday, To-day, | The Quest of Happiness. 


and Forever. | A Posthumous Work. By PuHinie GIL- 
And Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyr| BERT HAMERTON, author of “The Intel- 
ByINGTON, author of “The Puritan in lectual Life,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


England and New England.’ 12mo, 
‘In Indian Tents. 


cloth, $1.50. 
The World Beautiful. | Stories told by Penobscot, Passama- 
quoddy, and Miemae Indians to ABBY 


By LitiAn WHITING. 2 series each. | 
L. ALGER. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. | 
HIRED FURNISHED. 
Being Certain Economical Housekeeping Adventures in England. 
Wricut. With map. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


An account of a simple, inexpensive way to see some parts of England with a maximum of comfort 
and minimum of expense. It is an actual experience, and tells facts. 


MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY. 


A Book for Mothers. By Dr. GENEVIEVE TuCKER. Fully illustrated. Small 4to, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By MARGARET B. 


A HANDBOOK ON TUBERCULOSIS AMONG CATTLE. | 


Compiled by HENRY L. Suumway. Six illustrations. 


Rich Enough. 


By Leton Wesstrer, author of “An- 
other Girl’s Experience.” Illustrated by 
Elizabeth S. Pitman. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


16mo, cloth. $1.00. 

A Norway Summer. 

A Story for Girls. By Laura D. Nicn- 
OLS, author of ‘* Underfoot,” ete. Llus- 
trations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


At all Bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt 


ROBERTS BROTHERS - 


| Burrell, George Harris, W. R. Richards, Henry van | 


es 
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New Books ‘ 


Christian Missions and Social Progress 


BY REV. JAMES 8. DENNIS, D.D. 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. With 64 full- 
page reproductions of photographs. 
cloth, gilt tops, each $2.50. 
ready. 

‘** An epoch-making book lies before us, . . . 
contributions ever made to the literature of Christian missions; 
The educational value of this book to ministers, theologt 
students and laymen can gee 4 be overstated. The bibliogra- 
phy appearing in connection with 

-President HALL, in The Expositor. 


2 vols., large 8vo, 
Vol. 1. (Second Edition) 


one of the richest 


each lecture is beyond praise.” 


On the Indian Trail 


And Other Stories of Missionary Work Among the Cree 
and Saulteaux Indians. 
Second Edition. Wlustrated by J. E. Laughlin. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. . 


Mr. Young is well known to readers of all 
of “* By Canoe and Dog Train,” “ Three Boys In the Wild North 
Land” and other popular books describing life and adventures 
in the great Northwest. 


By Rey. EGERTON R. YOUNG. 


es as the author 


Walled In 


| By WILLIAM O. StToppARD. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The story of the escape from the Randall’s Island Re- 
formatory of a boy unjustly confined therein. 


| 

| On the Edge of a Moor 
| By the author of “ Probable Sons.” Tlustrated. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This work proves beyond a doubt that the author’s 
talents, although first enlisted as a writer for children, 
are also of the first order as a writer for older readers. 


The Odd On 


By the author of ‘“‘ Probable > 
Sons.” Illustrations on 
every page by Mary A. 
Lathbury. 4to, decorated 
cloth, $1.00. 


| “One of the most interest- 
ing books of the year for 
children. Beautifully 
bound in white, with delicate 
tracery of green and red.”— 
Minneapolis Times. 


TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


|The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley. 


By Mary P. WELLS Sairn, author of 
“Jolly Good Times,” ete. Illustrated 
by Searles. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Resolute Mr. Pansy. 
An Electrical Story for Boys. By Prof. 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, author of “The 
Electrical Boy.’’ Illustrated by Searles. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Wanolasset. 

| The-Little-One-Who-Laughs. By A. G. 
|. PLyMPTon, author of ‘Dear Daughter 
Dorothy,’’ ete. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse. 
By EvELYN RAYMOND, author of “ Lit- 
tle Lady of the Horse,” ete. Illustrated 
by Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Nan in the City. 
Or, Nan’s Winter with the Girls. By 
Myra SAWYER HAMLIN, A Sequel to 
“Nan at Camp Chicopee.” Illustrated 
by L. J. Bridgman. 16mo, $1.25. 


Torpeanuts the Tomboy. 

| <A Story for Children. By Lity F. 
WEsSELHOEFT. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Secret of the Black Butte. 


By WILLIAM SHATTUCK, author of “The 
Keeper of the Salamander’s Order.”’ 19 
illustrations by Isabel Shattuck. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


of price. 


- BOSTON. 


af 
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JUST IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS 


This is Positively Our Last Announcement—Your Last Chance | From THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The prices of this great work will be advanced to $35.00 and z) issue of Nowy 21; L807, : 
“THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR is an entirely 


$415.00 a set on Dec. sist. The surprising proposition which we made in The new and up-to-date publication, presenting an 
Congregationalist, issue of Nov. 18, to send any reader a valuab!'e set of new books abe Sis oe ye pees of uelene Baas 

. 5; g ae ; : ner LARS i wr arts, and the facts that go to the making of history 
without the prepayment of a cent, has brought us a perfect flood of orders. And } vient up to the present year. Those who haye 


no wonder! For that proposition can never be repeated under any circumstances only the large, old-time encyclopedias will take 
up theso volumes with keen appreciation of the 


whatever, and therefore demands the immediate attention of every man, woman and progress that has been made... where the 
child who sees this announcement, viz: We will send to any reader of this issue a reader desires the latest and freshest informa- 
complete set of The American Educator in six large quarto volumes. ABSOLUTELY | "0? : 


WITHOUT THE ADVANCE PAYMENT OF A SINGLE PENNY; we will give you 
Thirty Days to examine the work and compare it with all others; at the end of that time you can return the books if not entirely 
satisfactory, or you can retain them at our Specia{ Introduction Price (about one-third the regular rate), and settle the bill by easy 
monthly payments. WE MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY. You are to pay us no money until you can examine each volume and see for 
yourself that every claim we make is absolutely true. Having done this, the books are yours at one-third value, and on easy 
terms if you desire; or you inay return the set, if for any reason you so decide. We have no hesitation in making this most un- 
usual proposition to readers of this paper, for such a work as ours is an 
absolute necessity, and will be thoroughly appreciated in every home 


Oo 30 D 5 where ambitious boys and girls are earnestly striving for a higher 
Nn ays ria practical education. Remember, the 


wt can Educator 


ait Si VA Uf | 
Vols. KE 4 4 
| is an extraordinary publication, and strictly new. It was begun in 
1896, and finished in October, 1897. It is fresh and newsy from cover 
to cover. ‘The contributions, illustrations, colored plates, maps} ete., 
cost over $250,000 in cash. Its editors, numbering more than 200, are 
world-acknowledged authorities in their several departments. It treats 
hundreds of new and very important subjects that other encyclopedias 
| do not even mention—things that happened lately. As an Encyclopedia, 
| it exactly meets the wants of busy people who are determined to keep 
fully up to date. As a Dictionary, it answers every requirement of 
business, study and society. As a Compendium of Biography, it gives 
brief life histories of notable persons of all ages. As a Gazetteer, it is a 
full generation later than any other in existence. As an Atlas of the 
World, it gives an 1897 view of the entire globe, with special maps 
showing disputed boundaries, recent surveys, the Klondike region, 
Hawaii, Venezuela, Greece, etc. In every department it is absolutely 
incomparable in its concise and accurate statements of existing facts. 
NEARLY 4,000 QUARTO PACES.5 The illustrations number over 4,000, including magnificent chromatic 
plates showing some 500 designs in 17 brilliant colors, and 200 full-page 
U p-to-Date, 1897. portraits of the world’s great men, each a gem of the wood-engraver’s 
Weight about 35 Pounas. | art. All the maps have been specially engraved since September, 1897, 
: and are right up to date. We make 


THIS SEEMINCLY without the least hesitation, knowing that we take no risk. No one will willingly 


IMPOSSIBLE give up these matchless volumes after becoming familiar with their wonderful 
PROPOSITION utility and unrivaled excellence. We have supreme confidence in our work and 


im the intelligent judgment of our patrons, and are determined that no reader of “The Congregutional- 
ist’? shall miss this 


ONE GREAT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


through lack of fairness and liberality on our part. Furthermore, this proposition is really notanexperiment. Though only two months old, thousands 
of sets of The American Educator are already in the hands of wide-awake buyers. Every mail since the day of issue has brought a host of enthusiastic 
commendations from purchasers who are apparently overwhelmed with thé greatness and beauty of the work. This proves that the demand will be 
unlimited when people generally learn what a prize we are offering. Our present remarkable proposition aims to spread this knowledge far and 
wide—to place a few more sets of this incomparable new reference libr ary in the homes of worthy people, where it will be a perpetual and most effective 
daily advertisement of a work that every ambitious man, woman and child actually needs. Your benefit comes now, if you’re prompt; our reward 
will come later, and it’s absolutely certain. 


We assert positively and without reserve that The American Educator is by far the 


best edited, best illustrated, best mapped, and most practical work of general reference 

ee Pe piished in any country or in any language. IT IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY H HERE, FOR EXAMI PLE | 
ON. THAT IS UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. We support these | Area few instances of our up-to-date treatment of | 
statements by the open-handed proposition here offered, by which our unbounded encyclopedic topics: 


confidence in The American Kducator is amply shown. Cuban affairs are recorded to so late a date as to 
include a statement of Weyler’s recall, and the ap- 


xe : Se s your ame pointment of Blanéo as Captain-General. 
- Sone ee cee eee Steamships are desc fibed with such regard for 
SIX iM M ENSE ! cupation, etc., and say recent (letail that the late record-breaking perform- 


Thich ety inding ance of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse Sept.-Oct., 
Ws Seats UT 1897, is chronicled, with perfect drawings of her 


you prefer. We will promptly forward the entire set of 6 : > 5 a ae 
QUARTO VOLUMES quarto volumes, you to pay the transportation charges on re- Ww ide ee ee i hes ene 
ceipt. At any time within 30 days you can ¢ onsummate the Phe Yukon River egion and the on- 


ike G -Fields re given several pages of de- 
vurchase by sending us your first payment of #%1.00. The sub- dike Gold-Fields are given several pages of 

. NEARLY 4,000 PAGES Sequent payments will be, on the Cloth style, $2.00 a month BL apeton By ie governmony expe t, with handsome 
A for 6 months, making a total payment of %123.00 (regular price new official maps Aa rey i Ree ons: ay 

65,000 Encyclopadic Articles $35.00) ; on the Half Russia style, #&2.50 a month for 6 months, Rt rage a tiene pte, soz. abaxbes 

. . making a total payment of $16.00 (regular price $45.00). The ¢ § ne 
4 Ds Andree and his famous balloon voyage; Peary’s 
15,000 Biographical Sketches Cloth style is handsome and solidly bound, but we always | last trip to the Arctic regions, and the big meteorite 


recommend the Half Russia as more durable and worth the ; SE ee 
75,000 Geographical References difference in present cost. If, however, you decide for any reason he brought back; the history of tariffs, to the Ding- 
| 10,000 Columns of Meat Matter to return the set, you are entirely free to do so atany time within ley Bill; and a thousand other things of living, 
| ’ y the 30 days, prepaying the transportation charges. This prop- present interest, ; ; ae | 
» discriminating buyer can feel quite satisfied with an | 


hal j osition will not remain open longer than Dec ember 31st, and = ly ELIS fet dae whislrPer las se arta thea 
4,000 Original Illustrations may be withdrawn much sooner. The earliest applicants encyclopedia whose * newness”? consists of a few lines 
added, here and there, to old articles that are badly 


500 Designs in Brilliant Colors) enix will secure the introductory sets on these phenomenal | (i/leds Tare 


900 § bF i p p rt it terms. Book of sample pages mailed free on rec eipt of 2c. stamp. 
| oo gst IF YOU ORDER TODAY YOU Get This—Compare—Choose 


___ Magnificent Colored Maps WILL HAVE IT FOR CHRISTMAS. | 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING GO. (Dept. 12), 234 and 236 S, 8th St., Philadelphia, 


BO eee 


ay 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. > 


If you are not already a reader of THe NortH American Review, should you not become one? 

Every subject that interests you is dealt with in its pages at the very time when the course of 
events brings it to the front, and by the very men or Women whose opinions you value most. 

It will give you the very best that can be said on one side and the other of all such topics, being 
absolutely impartial and without partisan or sectarian bias. 

It will bring you into touch from month to month with the distinguished men and women who 
are making the history, controlling the affairs, and leading the thought of the time. Its list of con- 
tributors forms a roll of the representative men and women of the age. 

It is the most widely read magazine of its class in the world, being neither scholastic nor tech- 
nical, but popular and practical in its treatment of all classes of topics. 

It comprehends in its scope all fields of human thought and activity; and its timeliness and 
authority combine to make it the- most useful of all the great magazines to the business man, the 
lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, the politician, and in short to every one who is interested in 
affairs which concern the American public, and who wishes to keep fully abreast of the times. 

It is the only Review which has a recognized place among the family magazines. This is because 
it devotes much attention to subjects that are of special interest to women. 


Constantly offers to the public a programme of writers and essays that excite the reader and gratify the intellectual appetite. 
there is no other magazine that approaches it.—/. Y. Sun. 


Is ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it discusses and the eminence of its contributors.—A/bany Argus. 


No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the opinions of the leading writers and thinkers on all questions of public interest.— 
Boston Journal. 


The regular reader of this splendid monthly always turns to its pages with the expectation of being interested as well as entertained, and he & 
never disappointed.—A/toona (Va.) Tribune. 


Keeps its hand on the pulse of American life. It is the first to discover what is needed and the first to respond.— Cambridge (Mass.) Press. 
It easily distances any other review published in our country.—Pud//man (Ill.) Journal. 
Easily holds first place among the monthlies of its class.—/ndiana Baptist. 


In this respect 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 A YEAR. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 291 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Features for 


1898 


EDITORIALS. Strong, broad, timely, varied. 

A NEWS SERVICE enterprising, prompt, covering the 
entire country. 
ters of the world. 

LITERATURE. A weekly survey of the newest and 
best books. Notes on authors and art. 
view of whatis taking place in the higher realms of life. 

THE LIFE OF THE HOME. Much material week by 
week suited to all the members of the family. The 


exposition of the Sunday school and prayer meeting | 


topics is appreciated by all. The mothers meet in 
“Mothers in Council.”” The children in the ** Conversa- 
tion Corner” talk with the irrepressible ** Mr. Martin.” 
“Closet and Altar” supplies food for the spiritual life. 


ever made. 


Correspondence from the great cen- | 


A bird’s-eye | 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion- 


ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of 
The portraits, each with accompanyin 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate paper, with 
gins, size 9%4 by 13%, each on a sheet 


Regular price for the three 


$14.50 


if purchased separately 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


| RE-STATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH: Series 
} by Professors G. P. Fisher, George Harris, Henry C. 
King, James Denney. 


| STEPS IN SOCIAL REFORM: Series by. Washington 
Gladden, Dean Geo. Hodges, Edwin D. Mead, James 

| B. Reynolds. 

| 


| AS OTHER DENOMINATIONS SEE US: Series by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Arthur Edwards, W. R. Hunt- 
ington, O. P. Gifford. 


THE MAN IN THE GALLERY: Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Personal words from this gifted young author, aimed 
chiefly at.the spiritual needs of 


is readers. 


ortraits 
acsimile 
road mar- 
y itself, and the entire 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
CENTURY PORTRAITS, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Features for 


1898 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN CONGREGATIONAL 
HISTORY. Vivid pen-portraitures of historie scenes 
and movements in which leaders of the denomination 
took a striking part and which at the time riveted the 
attention of multitudes. 

QUIET TALKS WITH EARNEST PEOPLE IN MY 
STUDY: Charles E. Jefferson’s fortnightly articles; 
pein, wholesome, friendly counsel, be: designed to 
oring the pews and the pulpit into closer mutual 
sympathy. 

JESUS IN HUMAN RELATIONS: As a Son, Brother 
Friend, Neighbor, Guest, Teacher. I. O. Rankin. 

AREMARKABLEARRAY ofspecialarticles, storiesand 
sketches by the ablest writers in America and Europe, 


Our 


~—1898 


_Combination 
Offer 


collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. Each por- 
trait is a fine proof, which would cost if ordered 
less than one dollar. 
will not be sold to the general 
be obtained now only in ‘‘ combination ’”’ as announced. 


itely not 
lery is $7.50, but it 
Inext season. It can 


The price of this 
ublicun 


$3.00 OUR : 
rao orter $7.50 
4.00 Delivered FREE 


This offer applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIST and the Century Magazine. 


becomes available, and in case af subscriptions already 


Congregationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1898, a8 preferred. 


Address,—Subscription Dept., 


; [ ) . All arrears, however, must be paid the offer 
aid one or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year. New to 
The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON 
Congregational House 


The Pilgrim Press 


a? aaa —_— 


CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Avenue 


Fall 1897—New Publications 


Among the Holy Places. A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By 
Rev. JAMES Kean, M.A.,D.D. Fully illustrated, gilt top. 
; Pp. 388. $1.75. 


A graphie account of travel in the Holy Land, varied by historical reminis- 
cence and personal adventure, making a very readable as well as instructive 
volume. 


, Benhurst Club, The. By Howr BENNING, author of ‘ Miss 

’ Charity’s House,’’ ‘‘One Girl’s Way Out,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 318. $1.25 

One of this author’s books has been Joaned to fifty-eight families and two 


copies eltirely worn out in this way. ‘‘The Benhurst Club” was an organi- 
zation of working girls. 


Bunker Hill Failure, A. By Anna F. 
BuRNHAM, author of ‘ Fussbudget’s 
Folks,’ ‘“‘ Lake View Series,’’ ete. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 290. $1.25. 

The defeat at Bunker Hill was really a victory, 

and has always been so regarded. The failure of a 

schoolboy to win the prize in the same way was of 


such benefit to him that it was called a Bunker Hill 
failure. Good lessons for boys. 


ah 


aceee 
FAULURE yf 


Called to the Front. By Wituis Boynp 
ALLEN. Pp. 260. Illustrated. $1.25 


a0. 
A sequel to ‘‘A Son of Liberty.” Both these his- 
torical stories are in the author’s best vein. They 
are based on facts and are full of incident and adven- 
ture, the scenes being laid in the perilous days just preceding and in the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. They cannot fail to teach lessons of patriotism 

‘3 and bravery. 


Castle Daffodil. By MarruAa Burk BANks, author of ‘“ Prince 
Dandelion,’ etc. Illustrated. Pp. 209. $1. 


Some little children thought that the secluded 

house across the way, guarded by a high wall and |, 

iron gates, was a sort of castle of which children had #t 

reason tobe afraid. Instead of enemies, however, they | 

f found that the people there were capital folks. 


Chautauqua Year Book, The. By GRAcE L. |. 
DuncAN. Deckeled paper, gilt top, or- | 
namental side. Pp. 370. $1.00, net. 

The author is the well-known Chautauquan who has 
conypiled ** The Chautauqua Calendar” for.a number 
of years and which is familiar in thousands of homes. 
The selections for each day, prepared on the same 

\ plan as heretofore, are so choice as to deserve the 
more permanent setting here given to them, 


Christian Way, The: Whither it leads and tow to go on. 


——— 


By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D., author of “ Being a Christian,”’ 


ete. Pp. 142. 75 cents. 

This admirable little work has been for some time out of print and is now 
reissued in response to numerous demands. Few writers have stated so clearly 
and convincingly the reasonable claims of Christianity as has Dr. Gladden in this 
and his other similar works. 


Common-Sense Christianity. By ALonzo H. Quint, D.D. Small 


/ 8vo. Pp. 224. $1.50. 
Short, breezy, spicy articles, from the pen of one of the foremost Congrega- 
é _ tional writers. 


Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes. By RicHARD SALTER STORRS, 
D.D. With portrait of author. Pp. 233. $1. 


Three lectures delivered before students of Union 
Theological Seminary. This very valuable work for 
ministers and students, by one who is without doubt 
the finest extempore orator now living, has been for 
some time out of print. It is now reissued with re- 
visions and -additions by the author. 


Dan Drummond of the Drummonds. By 
GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. Illustrated. 
Pp. 345.. $1.25. 

Dan Drummond had heard it said that none of the 


Drummonds ever did a mean thing. Dan was a boot- 
black, but was ambitious to be truly a Drummond, 
From an old lady he got the motto, ‘* Pay as you go, 
and don’t forget your manners.” The story tells how 
with that motto he succeeded. 


Deacon’s Week, The, and What Deacon 

Baxter Said. By Rosr TERRY COOKE. 

With twenty pen drawings by H. P. 

Barnes. Ornamental cloth binding. 


Pp. 46. 40 cents. 

' These little New England dialect sketches have 
had remarkable popularity. About one hundred 
thousand copies of “ Deacon’s Week” have already 
been sold, The illustrations add greatly to the in- 
terest of each story, and many who have read 
them will be glad to see them again in this new 
and attractive form. 


he Dercons Week 


“> ANDO WHAT 


phe Baxter) AID: «| 


Genuine Lady, A. By Mrs. I. T. Tourstron, 
author of ‘‘ Ruth Prentice.” Illustrated. 
Pp. 289. $1.25. 

The **Genuine Lady” was a student who in a 
young ladies’ school was supposed to be a charity 
scholar, and hence by some ill-bred girls was de- 
spised and snubbed. She, however, by her rare 
Christian character was able to live down all hos- 
tility and become a general favorite. 


General’ Peg Series, The. By Karr W. 
and IK. M. HamIttTon. Pp. 64 to 92 


each. The set of six, $2.00. 


The reputation of these writers for little children 
is unsurpassed. Six charming little volumes of 
profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 


stories for children, 


Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By Saran F. Day. Deckeled 
edge paper, tastefully bound, with gilt top and ornamental side 
die. Pp. 384. $1.75. 

A collection of choice extracts for daily reading, gathered from many sources, 


originally compiled for personal enjoyment and inspiration, but full of help and 
encouragement for all. 


Links of Gold. By Harrret A. CHEEVER, 
author of ‘Little Jolliby,”’ ‘‘The Res- 
cued Madonna,” ‘‘St. Rockwells’ Little 
Brother,”’ etc. Illustrated. Pp. 314. $1.25. 


In this Mrs. Cheever shows how some girls, asso- 
ciated together in raising funds for missionary effort, 
did a great deal of good to others and to themselves 
as well. Just the book for girls. 


(Gunes OF GOSD, 
Se52 


Maud Brayton. A sequel to ‘Kings and 
Cupbearers.”’ By Prof. GrorGgr Hunt- 
INGTON, author of ‘‘ Rockanock Stage,’’ 
“Nakoma,”’ ete. Illustrated. Pp. 400. 
$1.50. 

This. sequel to ‘‘ Kings and Cupbearers” continues 
the story of Maud Brayton, who was such a captivat- , 
ing character. Professor Huntington’s books are all remarkable for their fiue 
literary qualities, skill in picturing odd characters, genuine fun, and ethical 
teaching. 


ARRIETA 
CHEEVERS 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus HAamuin, D. D. With portrait and 
illustrations. New edition. Pp. 538. $1.50. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale says no book since Robinson Crusve has so inter- 
ested him as this story of a Yankee boy whose varied career as missionary, edu- 
eator, inventor, college-builder, preacher and lecturer forms the substance of 
this work. Several large editions have been sold at $2.50. A new edition ata 
reduced price should be even more popular. 


Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. FRANK 
Les. Five illustrations. Gilt top. Pp. 
290. $1. 

This story has been considerably extended since it 
appeared in Zhe Youth’s Companion. An unusually 
strong and interesting character is Redmond in spite 
of his faults. Like ‘Tom Brown of Rugby,” it cannot 
fail to influence boys to be manly and brave. 


is 


"REDMOND: “OFTHE. g 


20, 


Sermons by the Monday Club. On the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1898. Twenty- 
third Series. Pp. 380, $1.25, 

Among the writers represented this year are Dr. A. 

E. Dunning, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. George M. 

Boynton, Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C. A. Dickinson, Prof. 

G. F. Wright, Dr. George R. Leavitt, Dr. W. E. Griffis, 

Rev. C. E. Jefferson, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and others no Jess able and scarcely less 

famous. This unique publication is very valuable to teachers as it approaches 

the lesson subject from a different standpoint than the ordinary lesson helps, 
and is full of practical and helpful suggestions for Sunday school workers. 


Son’s Victory, A. A Story of the Land of the Honey Bee. By 


FANNIE E. NEWBERRY, author of “‘ Brian’s Home,” ‘‘ Wrestler 
Illustrated. 


of Philippi,’ ‘‘ Comrades,”’ ‘‘ Transplanted,”’ etc. 
Pp. 408. $1.50. 


A story of lifein Mormondom. Deseret is the land 
of the honey bee. The story is of thrilling interest, 
and has enough of mystery about it to make its readers 
impatient to know the whole story. There are strains 
of tenderness, too, which are well woven in and which 
add much to the effectiveness of the whole, 


Young Capitalist, The. By LINNIE S. HAR- 
RIs, author of ‘‘ Bertha’s Summer Board- 
ers,’ etc. Illustrated. Pp. 358. $1.25 

The Young Capitalist is a philanthropist, who ap- 
plies his religion to manufacturing. Of course this 


touches, and in the right way, the relations of capital 
to labor. 
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LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY’S HANDSOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


A New Historical Novel by WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


A HERO IN 


A Tale of the Loyal South. 


“The author knows his Tennessee and Kentucky history from alpha to omega. 


HOMESPUN. 


With ten full-page illustrations by Dan Beard. 


$1.50. 


We doubt if there has ever been written an abler 


running narrative of the events that took place in these two States during the war than is herein offered to us.”’ — Boston Journal. 


“It is a capital book.”’— Zhe Congregationalist. 
“The story is one of intense interest.” — Boston Herald. 


** A story that must have an honored place among the classics of the Civil War.’’ — Boston Courier. 
‘* The kind of story to reach the hearts of the people.” — ///ustrated American. 


“One of the best yet written with the Civil War as a background.” 


“A valuable addition to historic and romantic literature.”’ 


— Beacon. 
-— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“We unhesitatingly pronounce it one of the books of the year.” — Philadelphia Ingutrer. 


A New Historical Novel by Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


‘*“A SON OF THE OLD DOMINION.” 


“Mrs. Harrison’s best work.” — Boston Transcript. 


$1.50. 


“One of the finest American historical novels that has’appeared in a decade.’’ — Boston Courier. 


“We heartily recommend it.” — Judependent, N. Y. 


“This story is at once the most entertaining and the most ambitious work that Mrs. Harrison has performed.’ — Boston Journal. 
Other Books by the same Author: 


THE MERRY MAID OF ARCADY, HIS LORDSHIP, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Published last year: A VIRGINIA COUSIN, and BAR HARBOR TALES. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 
$1.25. 


A New Novel by LILLIAN HINMAN SHUEY. 


DON LUIS’ WIFE: A Romance of the West Indies. 


From her letters and the manuscripts of the Padre, the Doctor Caccavelli, Mare Aurele, Curate of Samana. 


‘Don Luis’ WIFE” is a tale of pathetic interest, dealing with the troubles of a brave little New England girl, who becomes the 
wife of arich West Indian gentleman and journeys with him to his tropical home, to find herself regarded as an intiuder, and harassed 


by the jealousy and spite of his unscrupulous relatives. 


The sturdy Yankee pluck of the little Sefora, displayed amidst such |surroundings, 


and the vivid picture of West Indian life and society, combine to make a bright, lively story, with a thread of strong pathos running 


through it, which possesses an absorbing interest for the reader. $1.50. 


A New Book by CLARA SHERWOOD ROLLINS. 


THREADS 


‘©THREADS OF LIFE” is a vivid human sketch, upon a background of philosophy and sociological thought. 
than the usual novel, but at the same time possesses all the interest of a lively work of fiction. 
climaxes so delightful from a romantic point of view that the interest is irresistibly maintained to the last word. 


oF LIFE: 


It is of a higher order 
Several of the ‘‘ Threads” lead to 


$1.00. 


A New Historical Novel by Hulbert Fuller. 
VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. 
lion, by John Vivian, Esq., of Middle Plantation, Virginia. 

ten full-page illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 


Being the Memoirs of our First Rebel- 
With 


The scene of the story is laid during the latter part of the XVIIth century, and 
follows the course of the rebellion in Virginia against the tyrannous rule of Governor 
William Berkeley, giving a faithful and highly interesting account of the event, inter- 
woven with the adventures, both perilous and amusing, of the hero, Captain John 
Vivian. There is a touch of keen, dry humor throughout the whole tale, which, with 
the strong characterization and intricacy of the plot, sustains the interest to the last 
$1.75. 


word. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ABOUT DECEMBER FIRST. 


A New Historical Novel by Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
MADEMOISELLE DE BERNY: A Story of Valley Forge. With 


five full-page photogravures reproduced from illustrations by Frank 
7. Merrill. 

The scene of this story is laid in 1778, during the occupation of Philadelphia by the 
British troops, and a strong picture is drawn of the luxurious and frivolous life led b 
his Majesty’s officers among those who then represented the best class of Philade/- 
phian residents, in contrast with the hardships and sufferirg endured at the time by 
the-€olonial troops under General Washington at Valley Forge. A distinctive charm 
is added to the book by the illustrations, drawn by Mr. Frank T. Merrill and repro- 
duced by the photogravure process. $1.50. 


ORDERLY BOOK OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Armies, kept at 
Valley Forge, 18 May-11 June, 1778. $1.00. 


NOTABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
Mr. Laurence Hutton, in Harper’s Magazine of June, 1897, says of 
KING NOANETT, by F. J. Stimson (J.-S. or DALE) — (A Story of 
Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. With twelve full-page 
illustrations by Henry Sandham, R. C. A. Boundin cloth, $2.00): 


“ Mr. Stimson’s work is, in many ways, one of the best of its kind that has appeared 
since the publication of “ Lorna Doone’ itself, almost thirty years ago. Miles Court- 
enay and Jennifer are admirably drawn, and the secret of the identity of the titular 
character, well kept until the very close of the tale, is one of the genuine surprises of 
fiction. King Noanett will live, as he deserves to live, long after many of his con- 
temporary heroes of early adventure in this country are altogether forgotten. And 
his creator knows how to tell a story.” . 


A New Book by Hon. John Sergeant Wise. 
DIOMED: The Life, Travels and Observations of a Dog. 
With one hundred tllustrations by J. Linton Chapman. $2.00. 

“In many respects one of the cleverest books of the year.’?—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

“A most entertaining book. . . . Anyone who has ever owned or loved a dog will 
enjoy this book.” — Mew York Herald. 

“A most interesting book.’’ — Boston Journal. 

“ John Sergeant Wise has written a book that is fit company for the best in litera- 
ture... . A treasure greatly to be prized and kept for many delightful readings.” — 
Lexington (Ky ) Daily Leader. 


A History and an Historical Novel by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

A HISTORY OF CANADA. With Chronological Chart and Map 
of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland; containing near] 
500 pages, including appendices giving the British North Ameri- 
can and Imperial Acts in full. $2.00 we?. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST: An Acadian Romance. 
Jeing the narrative of the Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, Seigneur 
de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abbé; and of his ad- 
ventures in a strange fellowship. W7th seven full-page illustra- 
tions by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. $1.50. . 


‘It is a story to shake the torpor from the brain and to keep the soul alive. It is 
charged with romance and works like wine.”’— The Bookman. 


LAMSON. WOLFFE & COMPAWNY. 
WIVES IN EXILE. <A Comedy in Romance, by WILLIAM 
SHARP, $1.25 wet. 


“* Not even Stockton is a more legitimate creator of fun than Mr. Sharp. . . . Not 
even Clarke Russell could have woven a brief yachting experience into a more enjoy- 
able romance.” — Boston Herald. 3 

“The dialogue is admirably constructed with a firm perception of literary values. 

. . Several of the descriptions of sea and shore are little less than masterpieces.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

“The book ought to prove a panacea for the blues.” — Boston Journal. 


A Novel by Mabel Fuller Blodgett. 


AT THE QUEEN’S MERCY: A Tale of Adventure. With 
five full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. $1.50. 


‘A masterpiece in the art of imaginative story-telling.” — Boston Courier. 


Lowell Lectures by Prince Serge Wolkonsky. 


PICTURES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY AND RUSSIAN LIT-— 


ERATURE. 


With a portrait of the author. $2.00 neét. 
A New Novel by Gilbert Parker. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. $1.25. 


‘*A tale of human interest palpitating with emotion and throbbing with life.””— 
The Bookman. 

‘*The story is a strenuous romance, full of action and passion, yet its characters 
are wonderfully true to life.” — Chicago Tribune. 


A New Novel by Clinton Ross 
ZULEKA. Being the history of an adventure in the life of an 
American gentleman, with some account of the recent disturb- 
ance in Dorola. $1.50. 


“A book that may hold an honorable place with Anthony Hope's ‘ Phroso.’”? — 
Boston Courier. 


A New Book by Bliss Carman. 
BALLADS OF LOST HAVEN: A Book of the Sea. $1.00 we. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, PUBLISHED LAST VEAR. * 
BEHIND THE ARRAS: A Book of the Unseen. 


Lilustrated By Tl. B. Metevard. $1.50 nev. 


LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE: A Book of Lyrics. $1.00 ner. 


Order of your Rookseller or Newsdealer, or direct from the Iublishers, 


LAMSON, WOLFEH & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


LONDON. 


NEW YORK. 
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NLY once before since The Congre- 
gationalist assumed its present 
form has the weekly issue con- 

sisted of so many pages as are herewith 
sent forth to our readers. The earlier oc- 
casion for so unusual an enlargement was 
our eightieth anniversary number, in the 
spring of 1896, but this week the pressure 
upon our columns is so unusually great 
that we have duplicated the size of that 
extraordinary issue. Our advertisers, es- 
pecially the book publishers, naturally 
desire to put themselves in evidence at 
this season of the year, and we consider 
the various announcements well worth the 
careful attention of those who intend to 
invest in books or periodicals. But the 
advertisements have not been permitted 
to trench upon the space reserved for our 
contributors and editors. Indeed, far 
more than the usual number of columns 
are this week given to the literary uses 
of the paper. The book reviews and 
the summary of the year’s output, pre- 
pared with great care by the literary 
editor, occupy nine pages. We have sup- 
plemented this extended review with a 
discriminating article by James Mac- 
Arthur, editor of the Bookman. The 
memoir of Lord Tennyson, by his son, 
which is perhaps the leading volume of 
the year, has been assigned to a specialist 
for examination, and all will enjoy Pro- 
fessor Genung’s able and sympathetic 
study of it. His personal acquaintance 
with the poet and with his biographer 
make him unusually well fitted for this 
task. Mr. Beaton’s vigorous handling of 
the question, Is Modern Fiction Serving 
the Interests of Religion? Professor 
Rolfe’s characterization of the Religion 
of Shakespeare, Clinton Scollard’s beauti- 
ful article on The Poets of Childhood, 
‘*Peripatetic’s’’ chatty observations on 
men now prominent in the public eye, 
Miss Fuller’s graphic description of The 
Artist Hoffman in His Studio are other 
special features of this number which we 
are confident will interest and profit our 
readers. The world of books in which we 
live is so large that once a year, at least, 
we are glad to give our columns the special 
flavor which belongs to it. 


The exercises attending the laying of 
the corner stone of the new Congrega- 
tional House passed off last Monday noon 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Those 
present must have felt anew the inspi- 
ration of our history and the mission 
which we as a denomination have to ful- 
fill. Those at a distance will, we trust, 
receive some benefit and quickening 
through the full report which we shall 
give in our forthcoming Forefathers’ 
issue of the admirable and appropriate 
addresses. We hope, also, in that same 
issue, to furnish a picture of the scene. 
Elsewhere in this paper we outline the 
services of last Monday, which will have 
a prominent and honorable place in the 
annals of our denominational life. 
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Lovers of the Bible who dread the 
work of destructive criticism will do 
well to make the acquaintance of one of 
the most radical of those Christian critics 
by reading on page 844 the sketch of Dr. 
Cheyne. The contrast between the criti- 
cal student and the gospel preacher will at 
once suggest itself to them. The confus- 
ing of these two characters has caused 
much of the dislike with which many 
have regarded critical study of the Bible. 
They have looked on the critical student 
as proclaiming that his discoveries are 
truths from God, instead of as proposing 
tentative solutions of problems of inter- 
pretation. Professor Cheyne does not 
demand confidence in his conclusions. 
He invites examination of them by those 
whom he would persuade to make intelli- 
gent conclusions of their own. He does 
not hesitate to admit that he makes mis- 
takes. He uses these as stepping-stones 
to further knowledge. His plea for the 
critical student of the Bible in his recent 
book, The Hallowing of Criticism, de- 
serves fair consideration. He says: 

Among the many new embodiments of the 
Christian spirit may not this be vouchsafed 
us—a free and yet devout critic, one who 
loves all the departments of God’s truth with 
an equal love; one who does not try to con- 
cede as little as he can to a Power which he 
cannot bless, but dares not curse; one who is 
not afraid even to make mistakes, on the 
chance of finding out some fresh fact, and 
when he has made them to admit them, but 


who, like Job, is greatly afraid to ‘‘speak un- 
righteously for God” ? 


The Aerated Bread Company of London 
has a large number of rooms in the busiest 
parts of the city where simple refresh- 
ments are neatly served at low prices. 
These cafés have become very popular 
with the public. This month the com- 
pany declared a dividend for the year 
amounting to 37$ per cent. of its capital. 
Of course the company is very popular 
with its stockholders. The young wait- 
resses are neatly dressed, intelligent and 
obliging. Their service is an important 
factor in the success of the enterprise. 
The Christian Commonwealth says that 
these girls serve the first month for noth- 
ing. If they are then permanently em- 
“ployed by the company they receive $2.50 
per week, which amount is sometimes 
not increased for several years. Thesum 
of thirty-five eents a week is also allowed 
for their board. That the company is able 
to secure suitable service for such meager 
pay reveals one cause of social discontent 
which finds greater justification in Eng- 
land than in this country. That the com- 
pany’s enormous dividends are swelled by 
wages unjustly held back from their em- 
ployés helps us to understand the bitter- 
ness which many express toward corpora- 
tions. That stockholders accept these 
dividends without protest, knowing the 
conditions, shows that something more 
than education is needed for the estab- 
lishment of just social relations. 
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A series of tables is being published in 
the Independent showing the relative 
growth of benevolent contributions in 
several religious denominations in the 
United States from 1835 to the present. 
We commend the study of these tables to 
those who listened to Thanksgiving ser- 
mons showing the deadness of the church 
and the degeneracy of the times. The es- 
timates, of course, can be only approxi- 
mately correct. But they clearly demon- 
strate a steadily growing sense, on the 
part of Christians, of responsibility for 
giving the gospel to the world. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church contributions 
have risen from thirteen cents per mem- 
ber in 1835 to $1.02 in 1896. In the Pres- 
byterian Church, North, during the same 
period, the gain per member has been 
from ninety-nine cents to $4.90; and Con- 
gregationalists have advanced from $2.08 
per member to $5.87. It is probable that 
if the money given by other denomina- 
tions to our missionary societies in the 
earlier period, when these denominations 
were united with ours in missionary work, 
were deducted, it would be shown that 
the gifts of Congregationalists in 1835 
were about $1.00 per member. On this 
basis our benevolences have increased in 
sixty-one years nearly sixfold, while our 
membership has grown about three anda 
half fold. In each of the denominations 
of which figures are given the contribu- 
tions have increased much faster than the 
membership and in greater proportion 
than the national wealth. It, is often 
urged that the test of the genuineness of 
a man’s conversion is its effect on his 
pocketbook. So far as that is concerned 
it seems evident that the gain of the cen- 
tury in real Christian character has been 
great. It is worthy of notice, also, that 
the proportion of gifts to foreign missions 
has shown an increasing conviction that 
the world is to be won to Christ. 


Denominational Congresses 

There is always in religious bodies a 
tendency to exalt matters of opinion into 
essentials of faith. When leading men 
assert that their opinions represent the 
belief of the denomination, the rank and 
file usually accept their statements, and 
thus creeds grow. But when men would 
treat such growths as opinions only, con- 
flict comes. The disposition to prune 
creeds is strong at present, but the regu- 
lar appointed denominational gatherings 
have not been found suitable places to do 
this, because what is said at such meet- 
ings is regarded as in a sense representa- 
tive and authoritative. This, of course, 
is not true of Unitarians, a chief article 
of whose creed is that creedlessness is 
godliness. Their annual assemblies are 
usually congresses—meetings for free dis- 
cussion of religious topics. 

It is becoming the fashion to hold such 
gatherings in otherdenominations. Epis- 
copalians, we believe, led the way. Bap- 
tists followed, and last month Methodists 
held their first national congress at Pitts- 
burg. The discussions which attract gen- 
eral attention are those calling in ques- 
tion some belief or practice regarded 
as characteristic of the denomination. 
For example, Baptists in this country are 
supposed to hold tenaciously to the tenet 
that immersion is prerequisite to the 
Lord’s Supper. In this they differ from 
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their brethren in Great Britain, but their 
newspapers insist that the life of the de- 
nomination depends on it. The Standard 
declares that open communion ‘cannot 
but end in denominational anarchy.” 
The Examiner insists that the question is 
“settled and immovable.” It rebukes 
those ‘“‘reprehensible’’ Baptists who are 
“trying to galvanize the corpse of so dead 
an issue into the semblance of life.” But 
when Baptist ministers like Drs. O. P. 
Gifford and R. H. Conwell emphatically 
repudiate close communion, as they did in 
the recent congress at Chicago, with the 
applause of the audience, it is no wonder 
that Baptist newspapers should contain 
obituaries, “‘full measure, pressed down 
and running over,’”’ on what appears to be 
a corpse like. Banquo’s ghost, that ‘ will 
not down.” Close communion is not a 
Baptist doctrine; if it were English Bap- 
tists would hold it. It is a matter of 
opinion on which American Baptists are 
divided, as those who read their denomi- 
national papers will plainly see, in spite 
of assertions that it is a decree forever 
settled. They will be much more likely 
to come to truthful decisions on this 
question through candid discussion than 
through solemn assurances that discus- 
sion concerning it is closed. 

We believe that the time is opportune 
for denominational congresses. Free in- 
terchange of opinion on controverted 
topics clears the denominational mind. 
It reveals the limits of the authority of 
those who assume to speak for the whole 
body. It places the arguments on either 
side of these topics before the people and 
helps them to decide for themselves. We 
should like to have discussed in a repre- 
sentative gathering of Congregationalists 
such subjects as The Place of Calvinism 
in Our Present Belief, The Meaning of 
the Kingdom of God, The Inspiration of 
the Bible, The Extent and Limits of the 
Church’s Responsibility for Social Condi- 
tions, The Divine Teaching Concerning 
the Forgiveness of Sins and Concerning 
Future Punishment, The Place of Evolu- 
tion in Christian Faith. We should like 
to have persons of opposing views ap- 
pointed to speak on each of the more im- 
portant subjects concerning which there 
are differences of opinion within the de- 
nomination, with abundant opportunity 
for free discussion. We believe it. is 
better that what men think in any de- 
nomination should be generally known 
than that a supposed unanimity should 
be maintained by enforced silence. If 
Christians cannot discuss their differ- 
ences of belief with courtesy and without 
bitterness they will be more useful in 
separate camps, and the sooner divisions 
take place the better. That, we are sure, 
is not the disposition of Congregation- 
alists. 

It is a question whether our denomina- 
tion needs to increase the number of its 
national gatherings in order to secure the 
advantages of the congress. It is, in our 
judgment, plain that a readjustment of 
the anniversaries of our benevolent soci- 
eties, bringing them all together in one 
place and time, would be a great advan- 
tage to them and to the churches. Our 
National Council next summer, we are 
confident, will emphatically recommend 
suchachange. But, that being done, we 
think the coming council might wisely 
relieve itself of a mass of details with 
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which its meetings have useally 
cumbered. It is not necessary to rein- 
dorse the work of these societies. That 
has been done repeatedly and remains as 
valuable as any new indorsement. The 
topics assigned to most of the standing 
committees are threadbare. The senti- 
ments of the denomination on temper- 
ance, gambling, the Sabbath, ete., are 
well known and need not be reiterated. 
The anticipation of frank discussion by 
our leaders, young as well as old, of great 
topics on which Congregationalists ear- 
nestly seek more light would move many 


of them to cross the continent, would 
deeply interest our brethren beyond the 


Rockies and would make the last Na- 
tional Council of this century memora- 
ble. Why should not the council of 1898 
be a congress also ? 


Fiction and History 


The novel of adventure which Stevenson 
brought back again on the model of the 
elder Dumas rather than of Walter Scott 
of necessity allies itself with history. It 
must have a background and an atmos- 
phere, and these are supplied upon man- 
ageable terms by the historie rather than 
the purely constructive imagination. 
Building lots in cloudland are rarely 
available and require too much imagina- 
tion on the reader’s part to make the 
castles built upon them seem secure. 

To assume acquaintance with a great 
epoch of the past and its chief actors on 
the reader’s part, on the other hand, is a 
delicate kind of flattery which puts him 
at once in good humor, He knows all 
about Napoleon, therefore he will look 
with friendly eyes upon’ the puppets who 
dance under the shadow of Napoleon’s 
fame. He has a reverence for Washing- 
ton, therefore it is well for the novelist to 
borrow something of the glamour of the 
fame of Washington for his lover and his 
lass. The stage and the footlights are 
secured upon the easiest terms, and the 


initial good will of the audience also. No. 


wonder the novelist of adventure likes to 
be sure that at least one of his actors 
shall come upon the stage secure of atten- 
tion and applause. 

There are perils, of course, in this his- 
torical setting for the story-teller’s play. 
He who advertises the presence of a well- 
known man upon the boards is bound to 
see that the puppet who enacts him ap- 
pears in character. To be promised Wash- 
ington and have the part performed by a 
weakling or buffoon is to induce a reaction 
which will inevitably spoil the effect of 
the play. The historic men are dead, but 
to kill them twice in a stupid story is to 
anger those readers who haye imagina- 
tion enough to conceive of the great men 
of old days as still alive. The dull and 
stupid writers would do well to stick to 
cloudland—or the commonplace—if they 
value the good nature of the reading pub- 
lic. But alas for such vain warnings! It 
is impossible to convince the dull of their 
own dullness. And most of them will 
continue to believe, in spite of every warn- 
ing, that it is better to be read and sco 
than never to be read at all. Ss 

Every age thinks it has discovered a 
royal road to literary triumph. Now it 
is the novel of sentiment, and infinite 
drivel makes silly women weep. Again, 
it is the psychological analysis of charac- 
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_ composer would consent to approve. 
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ter and clumsy vivisection sets the teeth 
onedge. Justnow the fashion of lubricity 
(we hope) is going out, and the fashion of 
historicalresuscitationiscomingin. There 
are some who see the spirits of the dead 
and some who only dig up empty skulls. 


- By the touch of the dead bones of our 


ancestors we are expected to believe medi- 
oerity is to be galvanized into life. 

It is the old absurdity grinning behind 
a different mask. There is no royal road. 
There never has been. There never will 
be. Study may do much, untiring indus- 
try will clear the way of many hindrances, 
but unless there is that inborn gift of 
exact and vivid but unconscious observa- 
tion joined with the opportunity of ex- 
pression which we call genius no result 
of.permanent value can be brought to 
pass. 

Genius will work according to the de- 
mands of its own day and perhaps be 
little recognized by its own first readers, 
but its hold upon eternal fame is that it 
recognizes the permanent and eternal 
elements of human life in any form of 
work. There is a place for talent, also. 
It serves its own generation and often 
serves it well. But God meant, in shap- 
ing brains for men, that there should be 
far more readers than writers, or he 
would not have made genius so rare and 
talent so infrequent. 

It is a good thing that the present lit- 
erary current sets toward history. It 
will more and more awaken wholesome 
interest in the wonderful story of man’s 
development with its warnings and en- 
couragements. But the wedding of the 
true historical imagination with the story- 
teller’s art is one of the rarest of all 
happy marriages. The great novelist will 
be welcome whenever and wherever he 
shallcome. He will know life thoroughly, 
his own life first and best, and he will stir 
the hearts of men not by dry pedantry of 
historical research, but by his knowledge 
of the human heart in all relations, and 
by his power of making our hearts throb 
in sympathy with hearts whose joys and 
sorrows he reveals. 


Our Favorite Hymns 


They are not necessarily the best hymns, 

best’ in the judgment of the expert in 
hymnology. The rhythm may be rough in 
this one or that, the sentiment may not jus- 
tify itself wholly to the critical inquirer, 
the tune may not be such as an up-to-date 
But 
because they speak to our hearts by the 
power of inherent significance, or of 
proven general value, or of some precious 
personal association, no others can be- 
come to us what they are. 
_ Our fondness for them, however, should 
not render us inhospitable to new claim- 
ants for favor. Some of these we soon 
shall have learned to love. The elder ones 
among us also need to remember that some 
hymns dear to them are unknown to the 
rising generation. It is not to blame for 
not loving hymns and tunes which have 
been dropped from the books. <A wel- 
come to every new hymn which is genu- 
inely good! There is room and use for 
one and all. 

Our favorite hymns, however, those 


which we oftenest find ourselves repeat- 


ing or humming when alone, are those 
which mean most to us, quite apart from 
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their actual quality. They are hymns 
which used to be sung when we were chil- 
dren, which helped us to set and keep our 
feet in the Christian way, which our 
mothers used to sing, or our sisters used 
to play. They are the hymns which some- 
how serve as links between our hearts 
and the great white throne. ’ 

We pity those who have no favorite 
hymns. How much they lose! Next to 
familiarity with the Bible, a knowledge 
of many good hymns is to be desired. 
And this not merely for the spiritual aid 
and comfort which they afford, but even 
for the intellectual benefit to be gained 
from them. He who knows little and 
eares less about good hymns shuts him- 
self off from one of the most interesting, 
delightful and profitable departments of 
human culture. He robs both his mind 
and his heart. 


Current History 


‘““An Improvident Contract ’’ 

The decision rendered last week by the 
Massachusetts Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners in the matter of the proposed 
lease of the franchise and property of the 
West End Street Railway Company to 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
is one that we venture to think will be 
considered historic. Most creditable to 
the commissioners who rendered it, it is 
sure to have an effect upon the course of 
events without as well as within the com- 
monwealth. Virtually it is an indictment 
of the legislature as well as a blow at the 
cupidity of capital. It shows to the peo- 
ple of the State that they cannot rely 
upon their legislators to detect or defeat 
schemes that come backed by men of 
such ability and such wealth as stood 
sponsor for the transfer contemplated in 
the condemned lease. 

Briefly stated, the reason why the com- 
missioners fail to ratify the lease is this: 
It provides terms not consistent with 
public interest and public policy, or, to 
quote their own words, it is ‘‘an improvi- 
dent contract.’ More specifically its 
faults are these: (a) Inability to secure 
the due and safe transportation of the 
public on the West End system by any 
special provision or requirement of law 
should the lease be ratified. (b) An irrey- 
ocable rental charge upon the West End 
system for ninety-nine years, which charge 
would guarantee to stockholders of the 
West End road an annual dividend for 
nearly a century of about eleven per cent. 
on the par value of their shares. (c) Such 
phraseology in some of its sections as 
indicates the purpose of the Boston Ele- 
vated to control all future transit lines con- 
structed in eastern Massachusetts, whose 
people, as well as those now more directly 
concerned, would for three generations 
be compelled to submit to rates of trans- 
portation, ete., that ever must bear some 
relation to guarantees now made to hold- 
ers of West End stock. To quote the 
commissioners: 


Whatever the future accepted rate of re- 
turn, hitherto tending downward, on capital 
invested in public service corporations, or at 
whatever rate, under private or public owner- 
ship or control, fresh capital might be forth- 
coming, the rate here fixed would run on to 
the end of the lease without diminution or 
power of revision. In any proposed adjust- 
ment of the burdens to be borne or shared, of 
the compensation to be made for privileges 
granted, or of the service proper to be de- 
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manded, the rental nominated in the lease, for 
more than three generations to come, must be 
credited to the corporation and debited to the 
public. The only suggested way of relief is a 
resort to the desperate remedy of revoking the 
railway locations, and thereby destroying the 
service that the public could neither amend 
nor do without. 

Other States will do well to see to it 
that they have like commissions and 
commissioners equally judicial and fear- 
less, and Massachusetts must secure a 
new brand of legislators. 


An Anglican Defeat in London 

London’s school board election last 
week proves to have been a Waterloo for 
the Anglicans, who either insisted that 
the non-denominational schools should be 
administered so economically as to im- 
pair their efliciency and thus strengthen 
the denominational schools, or that they 
must be forced to teach doctrine, that is, 
doctrine as interpreted by Anglican cre- 
dal standards. Fortunately there were 
dissensions within the Anglican ranks. 
Many of the clergy and laity realized that 
such measures were not only contempti- 
bly unfair but sure to bring about a re- 
action against the Established Church 
sooner or later. They either abstained 
from voting or deliberately voted for the 
Progressive candidates, and their votes, 
plus those of the avowed supporters of 
the non-sectarian schools, have resulted 
in the overwhelming defeat which the 
cable reports. 


Austria’s Parliamentary Tangle 

Where races do not assimilate and pop- 
ulation does not become comparatively 
homogeneous, as in this country, the 
problem of representative government 
becomes unusually difficult, and the diffi- 
culty increases in exact proportion to the 
number of the races represented and the 
intensity of their temperamental and re- 
ligious animosities. Austria just now is 
a spectacle among the nations. For 
months the lower house of the imperial 
legislature has resembled a bear garden 
more than a deliberative assembly, and 
during the past week scenes have been 
enacted the like of which history does not 
record. The president of the assembly 
has been driven from his chair by force. 
It has become necessary to call in the 
police to eject members, and the Parlia- 
ment House has been guarded from the 
mob by the military. Feeling has run so 
high that Count Badeni, the premier, has 
resigned and Emperor Joseph, though re- 
luctant to even seem to desert so tried a 
friend, has, at Count Badeni’s own ur- 
gent solicitation, accepted the resigna- 
tion and named as his successor Baron 
Gautsch, who, while none the less loyal 
to the throne and the Austro-Hungarian 
compact, is nevertheless less objection- 
able to the conservative German party, 
which is responsible for all the tumult. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, the fight is 
simply one of race, the more narrow and 
bigoted of the German population being 
determined to resist any further growth 
in influence of the Czechs. And in doing 
this they seemingly care little whether 
the empire endures or not.. Nothing but 
the personal influence of the venerable 
emperor keeps the dual monarchy to- 
gether now, and even that may fail if the 
struggle persists much longer in the spirit 
with which it has been waged of late. 
S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), who suffered 
personal injury while being ejected from 
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the gallery of the parliament chamber, 
may be depended upon to give to the 
English-reading world a most graphic de- 
scription of the conflict. 


Other Affairs Abroad 

Spain’s decrees conferring »utonomous 
government upon Cuba and Porto Rico 
have been signed andissued. More liberal 
than any that Spain has ever offered be- 
fore, they still deny that degree of eco- 
nomic freedom to secure which is the real 
inspiration of the Cuban revolution. But, 
in so far as concessions are made on tliis 
point, they dissatisfy the Spanish pro- 
tectionists, and now that General Weyler 
is in Spain he is making his opposition to 
the Sagasta ministry along this line of 
protest. Gomez and Garcia, the Cuban 
rebel leaders, have issued a proclamation 
declaring that all Cubans who deal with 
Spain on any other basis than independ- 
ence will be considered as traitors by 
them and treated accordingly. 

The rumored conflict between French 
and British forces in the Nikki territory, 
West Afriva, suggests what may happen 
atany moment. The French as yet have 
shown no intention to retreat from terri- 
tory to which Great Britain indisputably 
has prior right. * 

Germany still retains possession of the 
harbor of Kiao Chau, and now makes 
such absurd demands upon China as show 
that she intends to remain entrenched 
where she is unless forced to) withdraw 
by opposition from the other European 
Powers. They as yet have not indicated 
in any way either assent or dissent, 
though it is not to be conceived that they 
are unmindful of the significance of the 
step that Germany has taken. Great 
Britain is said to have about concluded 
arrangements with China for the cession 
of islands near Hong Kong and the port 
of Port Hamilton, the former being neces- 
sary for the successful defense of Hong 
Kong and the other giving her the finest 
harbor on the Pacific. If this be true, 
then Germany has not much to fear from 
Great Britain’s dissent. The dispatch 
to the Pacific of a fleet from German 
waters, commanded by Emperor Wil- 
liam’s brother Henry, indicates that Ger- 
many intends to hold on to what she has 
seized, even though the Russian bear 
growls. The United States has no reason 
for interfering in this controversy, but 
our minister in Berlin, Mr. White, is said 
to have received instructions to lay before 
the German Foreign Office a statement 
that we cannot countenance anything 
like territorial aggression in Hayti, or 
any severity of action there growing out 
of Hayti’s recent imprisonment of one 
who claims to be a Germansubject. Dam- 
ages may be claimed and collected, but 
nothing more. 


NOTES 


Secretary Long of the Navy, in his able first 
report, urges upon Congress the construction 
of dry docks as the most imperative need of 
the navy at the present time. 


Dr. Parkhurst returns to New York from 
Europe and says that his vocabulary is ‘‘no 
match for the ignominy of the situation.’ 
Dr. Parkhurst’s vocabulary is varied and ex- 
act. Great, therefore, is the ignominy. 


What does President McKinley mean by 
this habit he has of pardoning bank-wreckers, 
embezzlers and defaulters? What is the use 
of expensive and prolonged adjudication of 
such matters if, after judges and juries have 
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done their duty, the Executive is to step in and 
exercise clemency so undiscriminatingly ? 


‘Thanksgiving Day in the United States and 
Canada fell on the same date this year. The 
manner of observing it seems tu have been 
conventional, with perhaps a trifle more empha- 
sis on amusement and less emphasis on the 
religious possibilities of the festival. Loyal 
Americans in London, Berlin and Paris made 
the most of the opportunity to fraternize and 
eulogize American institutions. 

Canada’s reply to our suggestion that she 
join with us in putting an end to all seal kill- 
ingin the North Pacific for a year is that she 
cannot act, first, because such an agreement 
must first be ratified by the imperial Parlia- 
ment, which does not sit until February, and, 
second, because she believes that negotiations 
respecting réesviprocity of trade should pre- 
cede or go along with negotiations on the seal 
question. 

Secretary of the Treasury Gage, addressing 
the New York Chamber of Commerce last 
week, said that, in his opinion, ‘‘ the shape and 
destiny of our national life, as it may be af- 
fected by our financial legislation, is to be de- 
termined within the next four years.”’ He 
holds that agitation of the question of cur- 
reney reform is now ‘‘the highest conserv- 
atism.’’ Within a day or two we shall know 
the details of the reform which he, as secre- 
tary, will urge, and also how far President 
McKinley intends to make such a reform an 
Administration measure. 

The British claim to have recently discov- 
ered in Guiana documents which support their 
contentions in the boundary dispute with Ven- 
ezuela. The Nation quotes the late Justin 
Winsor of Harvard, the most eminent Amer- 
ican cartographer, as saying this summer to 
an English friend: 


*“Now that the matter has been handed over 
to a court of arbitration I think Imay say that 
in my opinion Great Britain has the stronger 
case up to the Schomburgk Line. Beyond the 
Schomburgk Line,’ here he paused, ‘‘ well, I 
think Venezuela has more to say.”’ 


In Brief 


Our Roman Catholic brethren do not seem 
to be at peace in Zion. Another professor in 
the university at Washington has resigned 
because of the factional spirit that prevails 
there. 


Congratulations to those two honored and 
beloved educators, Dr. Bartlett of Dartmouth 
and Dr. Fairchild of Oberlin, who on Thanks- 
giving Day celebrated their eightieth birth- 
days. Late may they return to the skies. 


A good many sermons on Thanksgiving Day 
discussed things for which we ought not to be 
thankful—a kind of gadfly religion, so far as 
fitness to time is concerned. But there is now 
no Fast Day opportunity for these sermons. 


Democracy imposes burdens on the people 
which monarchies bear for them. The Rus- 
sian Government, for example, has prescribed 
a uniform bicycle dress for women, while 
American women usually have to spend as 
much thought in selecting their dress as their 
bicycle. 


Of seventeen Unitarian churches making 
announcements of Sunday services in Boston 
and vicinity none have any evening preach- 
ing and only two have their church buildings 
open at all in the evening. The Music Hall 
meetings conducted by Rev. B. Fay: Mills 
therefore must meet a long felt want in that 
denomination. 


We know a minister who cordially recom- 
mended another as a sound preacher because 
he had twice used the word ‘hell”’ in the pul- 
pit. But it is to be noted that that word is not 
to be found in the writings of the apostle 
John, either in his gospel or epistles. Yet 


without using it he succeeded in giving a pro- 
found and clear idea of the mind of Christ. 


The dates of the presidential receptions at 
the White House have just been announced, 
and they show that a concession has been 
made to those of the public officials who hith- 
erto have found a conflict between their du- 
ties as public servants and their duties as 
Christians. Hereafter presidential reception 
night and prayer meeting night will not coin- 
cide. 


The ‘ Picture” Bible which we suggest as — 


a Christmas gift on another page is certainly 
appreciated by our readers. Such a letter as 


this is no unusual testimony to its popular~ 


qualities: ‘*‘ The Bible I ordered a few days 
ago came today, and we are so much pleased 
with it that we want four other copies. Send 
also sample pages to the friends whose ad- 
dresses I inclose.”’ 


The quintessence of proscription exercised 
by trades unionism has been seen in Scottdale, 
Pa., recently. The trades union workers in 
the steel.mills there, members of the Baptist 
Church, are reported to have denied a non- 
union workman admittance to membership in 
the church solely because he was not a mein- 
ber of the trades union. This is carrying the 
lass spirit into the church with a vengeance. 


It is the Spectator which confesses to the 
deterioration in English life when it says that 
the writing and publishing of books there has 
become ‘principally a trade in names... . 
The constancy of the public bestows itself on 
men now, not on periodicals. The individual 
waxes and the magazine is less and less.’ 
The Publishers’ Weekly recently said much 
the same concerning a similar condition of 
affairs in this country. 


Fire destroyed the building used as a dormi- 
tory by the young women of Tougaloo Uni- 
versity on Nov. 24. No one was injured, 
but forty-three students and six teachers lost 
all their personal belongings, and the institu- 
tion suffers a loss which it can scarcely make 
good unless the friends of the work of the 
A.M. A. rally loyally to the task. Tougaloo 
has done such excellent work, and is so much 
appreciated by its pupils and the more enlight- 
ened of the Mississippi whites, that it deserves 
to be helped now in its time of special need. 


Mr. Amos F. Eno, a New York merchant, 
has just become enviab’y famous by paying 
a large amount of indebtedness to creditors 
who had no legal claim upon him. A member 
of a firm that failed in 1861, Mr. Eno has just 
sent to all creditors or their assigns that he 
can find a check covering their portion of the 
firm’s indebtedness which his sense of honor 
holds him responsible for, and he also added 
that the remainder of his debt would be remit- 
ted as soon as the debt, with four per cent. 
interest from the time of the failure of the 
firm, has been computed. Amazement is said 
to be the dominant note as business men dis- 
cuss this act, so used have they become to a 
standard of business integrity which seeks 
refuge behind every technicality of law. 


Brief as was Dr. Berry’s stay in Boston, he 
made excellent use of the time at his disposal 
and responded generously to the many and 
urgent demands for his services. His sermon 
at Harvard Church, reported elsewhere, and 
the Sunday afternoon discourse at Tremont 
Temple displayed his pulpit power to full ad- 
vantage, while his address on Federation 
Monday morning carried his auditors com- 
pletely by storm, and his words at the laying 
of the corner stone were no less felicitous. 
He preaches next Sunday for Dr. Newman in 
Washington, and sails for home Dee. 8. God 
speed his efforts in behalf of international 
arbitration. If he could only get the ear of 
those incorrigible senators they could not 
help yielding to his winning manner and his 
cogent arguments. 
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Wales has lost one of her greatest preachers belief in Christ as the Saviour of mankind. 


in the death, Oct. 23, of Rev. John Evans; and 
many mourn his sudden departure. In a bril- 
liant constellation of Welsh preachers of this 
eentury John Evans of Eglwysbach and 
Herber Evans of Carnarvon were the two stars 
of the greatest magnitude. Mr. Evans was a 
Methodist preacher and evangelist, but he be- 


_ longed to the whole nation. His leadership 


of the “forward movement” in Wales led 
hundreds to Christ and awakened profound 
religious interest throughout Wales. For 
brilliancy of intellect, impassioned zeal and 
almost terrible earnestness he could hardly be 
excelled. 


If it were not for the Christian clergy and 
laity of this and other lands the business of 
book publishing would be insignificant com- 
pared with what it now is. The Protestant 
clergy of England, Germany and America are 
the book-buyers par excellence of Christen- 
dom. This truth has been recalled by W. 
Robertson Nicoll’s recent statement in the 
British Weekly that “the Nonconformists 
are the great book-buyers in England, as any 
publisher can testify. Indeed, one of the 
most eminent publishers in London said to us, 
the other night, that he sometimes thought 
there was nothing vital in the English life of 
today that did not proceed from some Non- 
conformist home.’’ 


President Eliot of Harvard, in addressing 
the Boston Unitarian ministers’ meeting last 
week, pointed out to them the fact that the 
university’s theological school no longer has 
a majority of Unitarian students. He might 
have added teachers. As president of Har- 
vard University Mr. Eliot does not deplore 
this altogether, we know. But as a Unita- 
rian he does regret that so few of the young 
men in the old Unitarian families are entering 
the ministry. For it is a matter of fact that if 
the Unitarian clergy’s ranks were not recruited 
from abroad, geographically and denomina- 
tionally speaking, they would be thin, indeed. 
And this, too, despite the fact that Rev. M. J. 
Savage continues to assert in New York, as he 
was constantly doing when in Boston, that 
most of the wise men who have ever lived or 
who are alive now have been or are Unitarians. 


The Brotherhood of the Kingdom, a recent 
organization in the interest of larger applica- 
tion of Christianity to human relations, has 
discovered what it considers a lamentable lack 
in our modern hymnody. That lack is the 
absence of hymns that breathe the spirit of 
the prayer, ““Thy kingdom come.’ The 


_ brotherhood quotes George Adam Smith as 


saying: “‘ Modern hymnody fails to strike the 
national note. It sometimes helps us to feel 
that we are sinners, and other times that we 
are saints, but hardly ever that we are citi- 
zens. It tells of Afrie’s sunny fountains, but 
it gives no picture that will stir our conscience 
of any slum or unholy street in London, Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh.’? We pass along this sug- 
gestion to the army of American poets and to 
the somewhat smaller but still very respect- 
able army of hymn-book publishers. Here 
certainly is a field for those who possess the 
poetic gift. Should there be only a meager re- 
sponse to this appeal from the Brotherhood 
of the Kingdom, we would be willing, for a 
consideration, to.put at its disposal our entire 
stock of superfluous poetry. In its present 
form there might not be discovered just. that 
sparkling gem for which our friends are seek- 
ing, but it might put them on the scent of 
some ‘“‘mute, inglorious Milton,’ who only 
awaits the coming of a thrilling subject to tune 
his lyre to heavenly minstrelsy. 


Publie officials who are truly Christians 
seem to he more willing to proclaim their reli- 
gious faith than they used to. Henry Watter- 
son of the Louisville Courier Journal, in giving 
recently his future working platform as a gold 
standard editor surrounded by silver standard 
constituents, proclaimed without the slightest 


hesitation that he would continue to preach a 


Governor Atkinson of West Virginia, in the 
current Epworth Herald, says: 


Whatever my weaknesses and misgivings 
may have been in the past, I can truthfully 
say that skepticism is not one of them. I be- 
lieve in God the Father, God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost. I accept the Holy Bible as 
the inspired word of God and I believe that 
the gospel of the Christ will ultimately prevail 
as the accepted religion of mankind. ~* 


And President McKinley, in the same journal, 
in a special message to the hosts of the Ep- 
worth League, says: 


Every organization of this kind is a mighty 
forceforgood. Itisan education. Itis teacher 
and school and sanctuary. It reaches individ- 
ual life and strengthens itfor good. It creates 
the habit of doing right, and, like any other 
habit, it grows stronger with years. It teaches 
that right living is the best living and that 
those who live right get the most out of life. 
The demand of the time and the need of the 
hour is for young men securely grounded in 
honesty and integrity—men of pure character. 
Religion and morality are no longer scoffed at. 
They are no longer the badge of weaklings 
and enthusiasts, but of distinction, enforcing 
respect even from those who do not believe 
in the Christian religion. They are the most 
priceless possessions which any young man 
canhave. They constitute a coin which always 
passes current, which neither depreciates nor 
corrodes, whieh cannot be discredited and 
which is always in demand. 


In and Around Chicago 


Visit of Rev. Charles A. Berry, D. D. 

Chicago counts it a rare privilege to have 
had a visit from the distinguished Wolver- 
hampton pastor and to have heard him speak 
as the representative of British Nonconform- 
ity. Certainly no better representative could 
have been sent, or one who would have made 
a better impression. Sunday morning he 
preached in the Union Park Church for Dr. 
Noble on Our Sacred Possessions. The lead- 
ing thought of the discourse was that things 
are valuable, not for the price they bring in the 
market, but for what they cost in suffering 
and life, for the sentiment and memories asso- 
ciated with them. In the evening Dr. Berry 
preached for Dr. McPherson in the Second 
Presbyterian Church on the testing of charac- 
ter, the leading thought of it being that God 
and Satan are each striving to get possession 
of the human soul. Monday morning the doc- 
tor addressed the ministers of the city in the 
auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. on the Federa- 
tion of the Nonconformist churches in Great 
Britain and on the urgent need of a treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

In the evening Dr. Berry was the guest of 
the Congregatioual Club, Dr. J. G. Johnson, 
to the delight of all, in the chair. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Dr. Withrow of the 
Third Presbyterian Church and Miss Frances 
Willard of the W. C. T. U. Professor Mac- 
kenzie, whose guest Dr. Berry is, and an old 
friend, had the privilege of introducing Dr. 
Berry to the Club and of speaking briefly of 
his standing abroad and of the work he has 
done. He said that no man has more influence 
in the Midland country of England than he, 
and that since Dr. Dale’s death he has suc- 
ceeded to the leadership which that lamented 
minister had won. Professor Mackenzie also 
introduced Dr. Berry at the ministers’ meet- 
ing in the morning. Dr. Berry said that it 
was greatly to his surprise that he found him- 
self put down as the principal speaker of the 
evening and that in consequence he should be 
compelled to trust to spontaneous utterance, 
and then in an addiess remarkable alike for 
fervor, felicity of expression, a fine blending 
of wit, humor, anecdote and seriousness, un- 
folded what he regards as the mission of Con- 
gregationalism. In England it has stood for 
intellectual and spiritual freedom, where, with- 
out a creed, it has brought the members of 
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Congregational churches into a unity of belief 
which repudiates Unitarianism in every form, 
insists upon the deity of Christ and upon the 
absolute necessity of his atoning death. The 
faith of the Congregational churches is the 
Evangelical faith of Christendom. 

Tuesday noon Dr. Berry addressed the stu- 
dents of the theological seminary. He told 
them to believe in their message, in their peo- 
ple and in themselves as persons called to 
preach, and therefore having a vocation, and 
as under obligation to be the gospel which 
they preach. The address was in Dr. Berry’s 
best vein, powerful and impressive by reason 
of the reality in the speaker and in the pathos 
with which he spoke. In the afternoon he 
was the guest of the University of Chicago. 


Emerson Hall 

The corner stone of this dormitory for 
young women at Beloit was laid with appro- 
priate and impressive ceremonies Noy. 19. 
The building will be of red vitrified brick 
with a roof of red tile, the general style Eliz- 
abethan, like that of an old English manor 
house. It will be homelike, attractive and 
convenient. President Eaton spoke of the 
generous gifts which the donor of this edifice 
has already made to Beloit, of the interest 
which he takes in young men and women, of 
his belief in education, of his desire to fur- 
nish advantages for the youth of the country, 
and of his earnest, simple faith in God. His 
letter was as follows: “‘I am pleased with 
your sharp, active work. Lay the corner 
stone in faith, and may the same consecration 
to high ideals be ever present with the young 
ladies as stimulated Mary Lyon, the mother 
of higher education in this country. Truly, 
D. K. Pearsons.’”’ W. E. Hale, Esq., as chair- 
man of the board of trustees, spoke briefly as 
the representative of those who have the 
pecuniary affairs of the college in charge. 
The main address, as was fitting, was given 
by Professor Emerson, whose near relative 
was a pioneer in the education of women in 
America, and but for whom even Mary Lyon 
would not have been trained for the position 
she filled. The day was beautiful and the at- 
tendance large. In the evening, at the house 
of the president, Miss Martha D. Hale, a 
daughter of the trustee and a graduate of 
Smith College, gave the young ladies of the 
college and a few of their friends an account 
of her recent visit to Egypt, illustrating her 
words with pictures of the temples and tombs 
and cities she had seen. The lecture was one 
of rare interest and value. 


The University Congregational Church 

Dr. Rubinkam is giving a series of morning 
discourses on such topics as these: Sources of 
Inspiration, Who Are the Saints? The Call of 
Isaiah, Isaiah’s Message to His Times, The 
Great Unnamed Prophet of the Exile, The 
Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, The Personality 
and Mission of John the Baptist, Jesus of 
Nazareth, Jesus Which Is Called Christ. He 
is also to give a course of week day lectures 
on German classic literature, the topics be- 


ing Lessing and Nathan the Wise, Herder, 


Goethe’s Faust, Schiller and William Tell. 
There will also be a grand concert at the 
close of these lectures. The congregation is 
increasing since the new church has been oc- 
cupied, and its prospects for future and rapid 
growth are encouraging. 


Dr. Gunsaulus Again 

Acting upon the advice of his physician, Dr. 
Gunsaulus has once more forwarded his resig- 
nation as pastor of Plymouth Church. The 
resignation is peremptory. He has not been 
gaining as rapidly the last few weeks as has 
been reported, and, while he will not sever his 
connection with Armour Institute, he feels it 
wise to free himself from all responsibility 
for the church. The resignation will be acted 
upon by the congregation Sunday morning. 
If accepted there will be sincere sorrow in 
many hearts, for the vacancy thus made can- 
not be easily filled. 
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Is Recent Fiction Serving the Interests of Religion 


The days when I first read Sir Wal- 
ter Scott I can never forget. What new 
worlds were opened to the vision of youth! 
The freshness, the charm, the exhilaration 
of it all, the dramatic movement, the ro- 
mance of adventure and love, the living 
contact with great historic characters —it 
was all a revelation of life at its best. 
Now after these years it comes to me 
as one of those sweet dreams of which 
Amiel sighed, ‘‘Let me dream again.” 
Are we not in danger in our maturer years 
of forgetting that earlier delight in the 
poetry and heroisms of life that made us 
partly poets and heroes ourselves? May 
we not be found looking into recent fic- 
tion for those doctrinal teachings and 
philosophies of life that hold a peculiar 
fascination for us, but which escape the 
mind of the ordinary reader? To them 
the charm is in the story. They want to 
get away from the prosaic life of busi- 
ness and the monotony of toil; they want 
“on honey dew to feed and drink the 
milk of paradise’’; and they find this sol- 
ace in the glamour of imaginative litera- 
ture. Though we may not take the novel 
too seriously, nor search too curiously for 
heresy, yet as the popular text-book on 
social, industrial, religious and sex ques- 
tions it has to be fairly reckoned with by 
the spiritual leaders of the time. 

Any large acquaintance with recent fic- 
tion “‘gives the mind pause”’ in the at- 
tempt to answer the question at the head 
of this article; he would be a very san- 
guine or a very ignorant person who 
should do so with a simple yes or no. 
The practice of novel reading among 
young and old is so general as to amount 
to a revolution in education. Grant Al- 
len says he could get no adequate hearing 
for his scientific ideas on society till he 
began to write stories. People leave the 
works of Taylor and McLellan untouched 
and read the Woman Who Did, The Afri- 
ean Farm and The Heavenly Twins, and 
flatter themselves that they know all 
there is to say about the sex question 
and marriage in modern life. Even seri- 
ous students turn from Marx, Riis and 
Booth to the pages of Marcella or The 
King’s Highway for light on social re- 
forms. Thus the immature minds of 
youth and the undisciplined minds of the 
general public are exposed to the gravest 
perils as much from the novels of pur- 
pose as from those of the rankest sen- 
sationalism. The novelist is a sort of 
providence to his creations. To put the 
semblance of life into his characters, and 
give them dramatic force and reality, he 
must assume a depth of wisdom and 
knowledge of life little short of omnis- 
cience. He, or rather she, allows no facts 
of history, theories of philosophy or re- 
ligious creeds to stand in the way of the 
most wildly improbable spiritual experi- 
ences of any of her characters, if they 
are needed to bolster up a social fad or 
newfangled doctrine, or furnish the red 
fire for the melodramatic martyrdom of 
the hero. An instance of this is found 
in Amelia Barr’s The King’s Highway, 
where psychology, Scripture and the un- 
repentant end of man himself are all 
swept aside by the modern Mrs. Parting- 
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ton with her brand new broom of senti- 
mental theology. Even the holy grief of 
a wife and daughter must not be allowed 
to make ducks and drakes of the spiritual 
verities upon which the dignity of the 
soul rests. But this is how the novelist 
walks unmoved past all these interests to 
her purpose. At the deathbed of the 
father the daughter, feeling that the rul- 
ing passion is strong in death, presses 
some greenbacks into the dying world- 
ling’s hand as a sort of Wall Street ex- 
treme unction; then, seeing that he has 
gone, she breaks out, “Father will now 
see right and wrong with the eyes of 
immortality. Do you think his soul will 
cease to pray when it has left the body?” 
Shades of Calvin and Arminius! Schools 
of the prophets from Shiloh to Andover, 
what does all your mental agony amount 
to when with the stroke of her infallible 
pen the novelist can sweep away your 
mightiest doctrinal systems ? 

The majority of young readers do not 
know that learned, sincere and brilliant 


intellects pause reverently before those. 


subjects which the novelist decides off- 
hand. The half-baked social theories of a 
Steve Lloyd, half socialist, half hobo, and 
the gush of a silly girl are to them a gos- 
pel of real life. Some questions of a like 
kind arise out of The Christian, which, 
as Lang says, ‘‘might be called a tract 
compiled conjointly by the editors of the 
War Cry and the London Journal,” which 
is neither an intellectual masterpiece nor 
a fair statement of present conditions of 
Christian work. It is a vexed question 
yet whether John Storm is meant to be 
a self-deceived fanatic or a modern Christ, 
but the man who could love the abnormal 
and detestable heroine of the theaters and 
music halls of London, masquerading in 
man’s clothes, and for such an ‘‘attractive 
innocent” could leave his Anglican mon- 
astery and throw his reform work to the 
winds, must excuse us if we refuse to see 
anything of a hero or martyr in him. 
Another book largely read by religious 
people is The Choir Invisible, one of the 
leading literary works of the year. But 
what are we to say of the subject which 
the author makes the chief attraction of 
the story? ‘This thing of making a point 
of delight with the love of a married 
woman for a man not her husband is 
absolutely immoral if anything is im- 
moral,” and in doing this James Lane 
Allen, together with Tolstoi, Hardy and 
Grant Allen, have taken a long step in the 
repudiation of moral responsibility in 
literature. It must be said in all candor 
that the author, if he had to deal witha 
subject so delicate, has done so with taste 
and discretion; and in some cases, to my 
knowledge, by readers of culture and 
spiritual sympathies, no unfavorable im- 
pression has been received; but rather an 
uplift at the thought that such a temp- 
tation may be overcome. It remains, how- 
ever, that a preference for such subjects 
shows a decadent literary spirit, and is 
inimical to a pure, vigorous Christian life. 
A wholesome story of pure love between 
a manly fellow and a modest girl is, to my 
thinking, a healthier diet for the imagi- 
nation of our Christian youth, and a far 
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nobler sign of our civilization, than the 
hysterics of reform, the indelicacies of the 
woman question, and the theological gush 
which makes vicious characters shining 
saints at their last gasp. Novels of this 
sort, feverish, restless, gloomy and morbid, 
are the Dead Sea fruit of literature. This 
literary pessimism is an evidence of low 
vitality, of want of faith, barrenness of — 
ideas and decadent art. As teachers of 
religion we have no petty one-sided interest 
in the novel; we do not value it as a 
medium of homiletical material, nor con- 
demn it because wanting in the preachers’ 
lessons. I frankly admit that a novel 
with a purpose gives me a _ prejudice 
against it, for even in the hands of such 
masters as Hall Caine and Amelia Barr 
the purpose has turned the preaching to 
rant and the reform ardor to melodrama. 
In the end it will ruin morals as well as 
fiction if the reader can see the candles, 
the ropes and tawdry properties of the 
stage behind the lay figure which the 
novelist sets up for a prophet ora preacher. 
We do not ask of the novel pious instruc- 
tion, but we do claim of it, as of all 
literature and art, ‘the sense that life 
is good’’; without this sense literature as 
religion is but dust and ashes. 

But. there are bright spots, nay, large 
sunlight areas of meadow, lake and wood, 
in the landscape of recent fiction. Amer- 
ican literature is enriched by a noble 
national theme, worked out with true lit- 
erary skill, in Hugh Wynne —a book that 
happily illustrates the religious value of 
true literature. “The author,” says a 
critic in the British Weekly, “has a singu- 
lar power of conceiving what is excellent 
in character, and of setting it in a situa- 
tion that elicits virtue.’’ There you have 
the whole subject of good and bad fiction 
in a nutshell. One rises from reading 
Hugh Wynne with an accession of mental 
vitality, a larger hope and a sweet sense 
of the love of life. The same perception 
of the moral excellence of great thoughts, 
even on the most humble and obscure 
lives, is seen in Through Lattice Win- 
dows. Solomon Gill is a Christian hero 
because even the work-house cannot sep- 
arate him from Christ, nay, not even de- 
grade him—‘“The dear Lord went lower 
nor that to save me.” On all that rich 
vein of Drumtochty and Thrums gold of 
Maclaren’s and Barrie’s the thoughtful 
public has already set its broad seal of 
approval, and the characters have become 
our friends, while their experiences are a 
vital part of our religious life. The source 
of their power lies far back in race heri- 
tage and national character, for they pic- 
ture the life of a race, furnishing that 
unfailing interest felt always by the com- 
mon people in the tears and laughter of 
men of flesh and blood. It is not merely 
that they are racy of the soil, that the 
local color is correct, that humor and pa- 
thos are, as in real life, close together, 
and that the intellectual and moral ideas 
of the people are akin to the progressive 
thought of Europe and America; but the 
authors have seen that spiritual ideals of 
life alone dignify human nature, and thus 
they touched those perennial fountains 
of faith and hope which spring up in t 
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bosom of man with the joy and strength 
of eternal life. 

It must be acknowledged that such 
books as Marcella, A Singular Life and 
Marm Lisa, with the strenuous note of 
reform, the equality of woman and the 
labor problem, show that fiction is not 
concerned alone with fashionable women, 
lords and millionaires rioting in material 
pleasures, but is interested in the strug- 
gles of the poor and the social aspirations 
of the common people. There is in such 
fiction a sincere thought, and a splendid 
Sympathy with industrial conditions and 
the tragedy of modern life, that will make 
those characters as worthy of interest 
as Hamlet or Desdemona. Conventional 
habits of thought and methods of work 
may be somewhat wildly disregarded in 
the zeal of reform, but one safe, sane or- 
der of thought and purpose runs through 
them all—namely, the recognition of the 
claims of the common people to the fruits 
of Christian progress, and the need of go- 
ing back to the example of the Founder 
of Christianity and first workers in the 
gospel. 

Closely related to this lies the realistic 
movement which has wrought such havoe 
in reckless hands; but even books like The 
Woodlanders, The Manxman and A Sum- 
mer in Arcady bring us face to face with 
phases of life which the religious parent 
and teacher are bound to consider. There 
is evidence abroad that the reason and 
modesty of intelligent authors are leading 
them to see that good art is really good 
morals; and the favor of the public can 
only be permanently secured by the writer 
who has a genuine regard for the sancti- 
ties of the home and the family. 

Quo Vadis strikes.a clear, commanding 
note and its influence is all for the spirit- 
ual conception of life. It has done noble 
service already among the more thought- 
ful people in presenting, in such telling 
contrast, the hard, cruel, even fiendish 
spirit of pagan Rome to the grace, love 
and purity of Christianity. It incident- 
ally contrasts also the simplicity of the 
faith and the unselfishness of the lives 
of the early believers with the self-indul- 
gence and worldly ideals of modern Chris- 
tianity; but in this too it will do much 
good. In this age of criticism of the 
church and creeds, no literature is of more 
value than that which gives the long his- 
torical perspective of life and shows us 
the dark, ignoble picture of the pagan 
world without Christ and his church. 

Books like The Seats of the Mighty, 
Soldiers of Fortune, Lochinvar and On 
the Face of the Waters, which give us 
the romance of history, stirring adven- 
ture and wholesome love, have such uni- 
versal favor with the public that it must 
_ be accepted as a sign of a healthy love of 

nature and honest brave men and sweet 
modest women. The book that can take 
us out to the open, let us hear the jingle 
of the spurs like bells in the night ride, 
regale us with deeds of courage, tales of 
love and. the quiet patience of faith are 
greatly helpful to good health, good tem- 
per and so good morals. 

The trend of recent fiction shows clearly 
that the problems of the age, in spite of 
the discoveries of science and the exal- 
tation of material comfort, are all spirit- 
ual; and there is a growing conviction 
- that they must be spiritually solved. But 
the best service of recent fiction is the 
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creation of a few splendid characters, 
who must long remain a spiritual heri- 
tage of the race, such as Marget, the 
sainted mother; Dr. Maclure, the hero; 
Lady Maxwell, the calm, sufficient worker; 
Leeby, the devoted sister and delightful 
gossip; Jack Warder, the trusty and ten- 
der friend; and Hope Langham, the sweet 
and sympathetic lady love; for, after all, 
it is the physical and spiritual sanity of 
such genuine creaticns that permanently 
influence the religious life of the people. 


The Religion of Shakespeare 


BY W. J. ROLFE, LITT. D. 


What was Shakespeare’s religious be 
lief? Books and essays have been writ- 
ten to prove that he was an infidel, a 
Roman Catholic and a good Churchman. 
They prove, at least, that he was no nar- 
row or bigoted sectarian, who could be 


This is a photograph of the replica of the Davenant 
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easily labeled. He was no infidel, and his 
Christianity was too broad to be meas- 
ured by the petty standards of the sects. 
His references to religious subjects seem 
to me to be proofs of genuine religious 
feeling. He was no saint and no preacher. 
Like the man in the story, he may have 
had no piety “‘to speak of,’’ but when he 
has occasion to deal with sacred things 
he shows a reverence and a depth of feel- 
ing which appear to be really hisown. I 
cannot think of them as merely put into 
the mouths of the characters because in 
keeping therewith; they are subjective 
and sympathetic. In many instances 
they are not necessary to the character. 
We should not miss them if they were 
omitted, and an irreligious man would, I 
believe, have omitted them—or, rather, 
they would not have occurred to him. 
When the religious utterance is natu- 
rally suggested the subjective or personal 
element in it is none the less manifest. 
Take, for instance, the first brief passage 
that comes to my mind at the moment, 
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from the king’s speech at the beginning 
of 1 Henry 1V., where he is referring to 
his purposed crusade, 

To chase those pagans in those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 

For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

Is there nothing more in that than the 
“‘admirable fooling”’ of the godless poet 
masquerading as the pious king? Or does 
it not come from the heart as it goes to the 
heart? If you nevertheless insist that it 
is Henry and not William, or William 
only as poet or artist, who utters these 
most reverent and pathetic words, what 
will you say of indisputably personal ut- 
terances, like the 146th sonnet ? 

Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 

Press’d by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more. . 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 

And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

An atheistic commentator sees nothing 
more in this than ‘‘a remonstrance with 
himself on spending too much, either on 
dress or outward self-indulgence, and ex- 
horting himself to give it up for inward 
culture.”’ Another gets scarcely nearer 
to the meaning by saying that “in this 
sonnet the poet reflects on the folly of 
bestowing excessive care on the body, 
the soul’s outer covering and ministering 
servant; in conclusion, he expresses the 
resolution to attain immortality by nour- 
ishing the soul at the body’s expense.”’ 
He goes on to explain that the “‘immor- 
tality’? he has in mind is “immortal re- 
nown, which is to be purchased by sacri- 
ficing a few years of life to intent study 
and enthusiastic literary work ; feeding 
on his mortal body, he will feed on death 
and gain complete victory over him by a 
literary immortality.” 

The very first sentence of the sonnet is 
sufficient to prove that there is a deeper 
meaning in it than these critics have im- 
agined. The apostrophe to the “poor 
soul,” shut up in ‘“‘sinful earth,’’ with 
“rebel powers ”’ in hostile array about it, 
is not mere self-reproach for extravagance 
in tailor’s bills or bodily indulgence as 
opposed to intellectual culture. It is the 
life of the body as sinful, selfish, forget- 
ful of the “‘body’s end”’ and the life be- 
yond, which the poet has in mind; living 
in this ‘‘fading mansion’’ and spending 
all one’s energies upon its furnishing and 
adornment, as if it were one’s home in 
perpetuity, and as if there were no man- 
sion incorruptible wherein the soul should 
fit itself to dwell after the short lease 
of this earthly house has expired. The 
“terms divine” are the eternal years be- 
yond the ‘‘hours of dross’’ we pass here. 
To “feed on death,’ as the context shows, 
is to be victor over death, and that vic- 
tory once gained ‘“‘there’s no more dying 
then.” 

Whatever may have been Shakespeare’s 
personal sins or weaknesses, his moral con- 
victions were always sound and healthy. 
On human duty he speaks with no uncer- 
tain accent. As some one has said, ‘He 
habitually contemplates human duty and 
the better human feelings as sacred things, 
and invests with sanctity the natural and 
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instituted relations of life.’ The epithet 
“holy” is a favorite one with him in de- 
scribing the ties and obligations of the 
filial, conjugal and social relations. The 
paramount duty of living for others is 
often set forth, but never, perhaps, more 
eloquently than in Measure for Measure 
{i. 1. 30-41], where the Duke is giving his 
commission to Angelo: 
Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do— 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 
touch’d 
But to fine issues; nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. 

Prof. Henry Morley, in a criticism upon 
As You Like It, speaks of Shakespeare’s 
works as ‘“‘a lay Bible,’ and they are such, 
he believes, not by chance, but of set pur- 
pose: “Shakespeare never allows evil to 
be overcome with evil; he .invariably 
shows evil overcome with good, the dis- 
cords of life healed only by man’s love to 
God and his neighbor, Love God, love 
your neighbor; do your work, making the 
active business of life subject to the com- 
mandments upon which hang all the law 
and the prophets—Shakespeare’s works 
contain no lessons that are not subordi- 
nate to these. Of dogmatism he is free. 
Of the true spirit of religion he is full, 
and it is for this reason that his works are 
a lay Bible.” 

I may add what Keble, the saintly 
singer of The Christian Year, says of our 
poet in one of the lectures he delivered as 
professor of poetry at Oxford: 

Recollect, I beseech you, how you each felt 
when you read these plays for the first time. 
Do you not remember that all along as the 
drama proceeded you were led to take the 
part of whatsoever good and worthy charac- 
ters it contained, and more especially when 
you reached the end and closed the book you 
felt that your inmost heart had received a 
stimulus which was caleulated to urge you on 
to virtue; and to virtue not merely such as is 
apt, without much reality, to warm and ex- 
eite the feelings of the young, but such as 
consists in’ the actual practice of a stricter, 
purer, more upright, more industrious, more 
religious life? . ..We need not hesitate, 
therefore, to conclude that he favored virtue 
from his very soul; more especially when we 
consider how widely different is the case with 
most of his contemporaries who devoted 
themselves, as he did, to writing for the stage. 

It is worthy of note that we have the 
testimony of some of the holiest men of 
Shakespeare’s time to his high character 
as a man. More than one divine paid 
such tribute to the actor and playwright. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, not without humor, 
said: “The man who has not read 
Shakespeare should have public prayers 
put up for him.” The Puritan Milton, 
whose works show that he was a close 
student of the dramatist as well as a 
hearty admirer of him, has blended the 
expression of personal affection with 
eulogy of his genius in the well-known 
epitaph. To his brother-poet the drama- 
tist is ‘‘my Shakespeare”’ and ‘‘dear son 
of memory,” no less than the “great heir 
of fame’’ who needs no monument but 
his works and the ‘‘ wonder and astonish- 
ment ’”’ they excite in his readers. 


If you Presbyterianize your Congre- 


gationalism, your Congregationalism is ~ 


gone.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
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The Literary Output of 1897 


BY JAMES MAC ARTHUR 

A retrospect of the literary year which 
is now closing discloses some very re- 
markable features. Not for some years 
has there been so great a number of books 
deserving of high commendation. From 
first to last the important books of the 
year have been distinguished, not only by 
their exceptional success, but by their 
unusual literary quality. Notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of certain cantankerous 
critics to throw cold water on the cur- 
rent issues of literature in America, the 
amount of good work that has been pro- 
duced in the past year is full of encour- 
agement, and inspires one with a healthy 
optimism forthe literary future of our 
country. This constant disparagement of 
American book products in its chronic 
grumbling has indeed almost become a 
disease. Some of these successes, to be 
sure, have come across seas, but so far as 
their appreciation and generous recogni- 
tion by the American people is admitted 
the point holds good, for the critic afore- 
said turns from the author and retaliates 
on the reader for encouraging the art, or 
rather the lack of it, in the author which 
he deprecates. 

No fair-minded person can take even a 
cursory glance at the successful publica- 
tions of the year without finding much 
that is exceptionally praiseworthy and 
much that he must be very grateful for. 
The tendency, too, on the whole, has not 
only been forward but upward, showing a 
higher moral reach and a purer atmos- 
phere—away from the erotic and neurotic 
tastes of writers which in turn vitiated 
the tastes of their readers. The heart and 
conscience of the reading public, even 
when engrossed and steeped in vicious 
literature, retain their consciousness of 
whatsoever things are pure and lovely 
and true, and in throwing off the evil 
yoke, with that inevitable reaction which 
animates a healthy organism, they have 
their revenge in the end. For such work 
may attract and excite the palate for a 
time, but it is only a temporary excite- 
ment at the most; they have their little 
day and cease to be. 

This question of conscience on the part 
of the reader is an interesting one and 
has been exercised during the year upon 
certain of its publications in a manner 
that leaves no doubt of its existence and 
of its sanity and power to preserve a 
healthy-minded attitude toward current 
literature. One essential that it calls for 
in the books that purport to treat seri- 
ously of life’s issues is sincerity. It can 
pardon a great deal if only there pulsate 
through the work an earnest spirit and a 
sincere desire to be true to life which is 
characteristic of the best and highest art. 
But the poseur, the truckler to low stand- 
ards of life, the dealer in hypocrisies and 
lies for the sake of making an effect or 
pandering to a taste—these are soon found 
out and condemned in the end by being 
neglected and forgotten. And again the 
Anglo-Saxon character rests its final test 
on the sacredness of the marriage bond, 
and the attitude of a writer to what is the 
keystone of ethics and art largely deter- 
mines his position, his influence, his last- 
ing power. It would be invidious here to 
demonstrate the truth of this statement 
by citing names and titles of the past year 
that would afford an illustration of this 
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striking contrast. A slight acquaintance 
with current literature will at once sug- 
gest the books themselves to the reader— 
he who runs may read. 

The past year has witnessed another in- 
novation worthy of remark. It is the 
custom of publishers to hold back their 
best books or books by prominent authors 
until the autumn. But the spring and 
early summer saw quite a few notewor- 
thy books launched on the book market. 


There were On the Face of the Waters, — 


Soldiers of Fortune, The Forge in the 
Forest, The Choir Invisible, A Son of the 


Old Dominion, The Falcon of Langéac, — ’ 


The Great K and A Train Robbery, The 
Pomp of the Lavilettes, The Landlord of 
the Lion’s Head, Uncle Bernac, Hilda 
Strafford, to mention some titles of fic- 
tion; and in other departments we had 
The Life of Nelson, Farthest North, 
Through Unknown African Countries, 
and Equality. Some of these books have 
achieved a great success, others an unusu- 
ally large one, but all have been recog- 
nized as exceptionally meritorious and 
have had more than an ordinary demand. 
Perhaps some of these books might have 
received a wider recognition had they 
been published in the so-called book buy- 
ing season, but the fact remains that in 
spite of the accepted traditions regard- 
ing the unfavorable conditions governing 
book producing at this early season of the 
year the book reading public has been as 
ready to recognize genuine work and as 
enthusiastic in its appreciation of it. 

An increased interest in the more seri- 
ous works of literature is something that 
must be evident if as a people we are 
progressing toward that deep culture 
which an access of leisure and refine- 
ment ought to bring. We believe that 
we can see signs of this growth in the 
interest taken in such literature during 
the past year. The splendid reception 
accorded The Life of Nelson, Nansen’s 
northern saga, works in travel and ex- 
ploration, essays in eriticism, new vol- 
umes of poetry, biographical studies, 


shows that, while the bulk of our reading - 


consists of fiction, the interest in weight- 
ier matters is proportionately large. For 
example, the way in which edition after 
edition of the Tennyson memoir has been 
exhausted within the last few weeks cer- 
tainly shows a disposition toward more 
thoughtful and studious reading, and it is 
the more remarkable in this case when 
we consider that the work is very expen- 
sive. It may be worth while to note here 
that while it is customary to disparage 
our interest in the fine arts, to protest 
against our utilitarianism and to retract 
from the love of letters in this country, 
it must not be forgotten that many Eng- 
lishmen of letters were first recognized 
and appreciated on this side of the Atlan- 


tic. Carlyle and Stevenson and Du Mau- . 


rier, to take three widely different liter- 
ary characters at random, are instances 
upon record, and the great popularity 
with which Quo Vadis has been favored 
in this country is one that is contempo- 
raneous with this writing. 

The instantaneous suecess of one of 
the year’s books, The Choir Invisible, 
brings out another characteristic of the 
American reader. An English reviewer, 
writing of this work, remarked that “our 
popular [English] taste, of the more cul- 
tivated kind, is very different from popu- 
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lar taste in America. Here we are just a 
little ashamed, ora little impatient, of 
the open display of earnest feeling in a 
novel. We like it involved in the char- 
acters, implied in the course of events. 
‘There are no such superior airs put on 
by cultivated American readers, who are 
more patient of sentiment, of explana- 
tion, of the disburdening of the heart. 
In The Choir Invisible Mr. Allen disbur- 
dens himself with great simplicity, reveal- 
ing a very sympathetic and sensitive na- 
ture.” Arid only the other day Max Pem- 
berton, in commenting on the books which 
seem to be the favorites among his own 
works in America, observed: “It is an 
odd thing that the books which I feel con- 
tain my best work go best in America, 
and not so well in this country [England]. 
I think the Americans attach more im- 
portance to finding what I may call 
*heart’ in the work. Anything that is 
human and simple seems to go well in 
America. I don’t think they care so 
much for the fanciful—I mean for the 
scientific romance.” The conclusions 
reached by both these writers are very 
just and accurate. As an illustration of 
Mr. Pemberton’s last remark we have 
only to point to the great success of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s fantastic romances in Eng- 
land and the slight interest which. they 
have succeeded in awakening on this 
side. Indeed the work of his which has 
sold best here has been his bicycling ro- 
mance, The Wheels of Chance, in which, 
for the nonce, he laid aside his curious 
scientific theories and gave us a simple, 
straightforward love story, with somevery 
delightful and humorous characterization. 

It is our conclusion from the foregoing 
premises that both in quality and quan- 
tity the past year has seen a distinct gain 
in popular literature. We say popular 
literature advisedly, for we do not pro- 
pose to sit in the critic’s chair and judge 
these books for posterity. To say what 
books shall live, what shall enjoy a few 
years’ immortality and what shall pass 
into oblivion would be rash indeed. But 
the great soul of the world, it has been 
said, is just, after all, and readers have 
had good reason for giving their suffrages 
generously to certain books while so 
many others have been ignored or already 
forgotten. The critic’s point of view is 
one thing, and we have no quarrel with 
it; the threshing machine is a very indis- 
pensable instrument in separating the 
wheat from the chaff. The taste of the 
reading masses does not primarily follow 
literary standards. Its election of cer- 
tain books to popular favor is said to be 
largely a matter of caprice, but, baffling 
as may be the causes which lead to such 
choice, there is more reason back of it 
than is apparent. Charles Reade’s recipe 
has some good sense in it: ‘‘Make ’em 
ery; make ’em laugh; make ’em wait.” 
The appeal to the heart, to the sense of 
humor, the play on the human strings, 
touching them now to tears and now to 
laughter—it is this getting close to the 
comedy and tragedy of our little world, 
this appealing to the primitive instincts 
of humanity, that overcomes the reserve 
and wins the hearty good will and sym- 
pathy of the people. The personal rela- 


tion existing, between author and reader 


through the medium of a printed page 
which finds and binds them in a common 
brotherhood, the experience of that fel- 
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low feeling that makes us wondrous kind, 
is something peculiar, something intensely 
human, something vital, that only the 
writer himself can fully comprehend. It 
is, perhaps, the closest union that can 
knit two or more minds together in an 
intellectual fellowship, much closer than 
‘that which binds teacher and pupil or 
speaker and audience. - 

Another growing feature, strengthened 
by the experience of the last year, which 
marks a healthy influence at work is the 
increased popularity of dramatized mod- 
ern fiction. That this form of dramatic 
art is acceptable and pleasing to a large 
extent has been proved by its success; 
that its introduction as an innovation on 
the stage is salutary and elevating is 
surely indisputable. With the exception 
of the Seats of the Mighty and Dr. Clau- 
dius we do not recall any failures in this 
field. There have been several additions 
this year outside of the two mentioned, 
all notable successes, and among other 
announcements there is the interesting 
one of a play founded on Ian Maclaren’s 
famous stories. The play, which is called 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, will be 
produced in New York immediately after 
the holidays. This new fad is likely to 
become a fashion that will be more prey- 
alent before it passes, and its presence in 
the dramatic world is bound to have a 
beneficial effect. 

Altogether the year has been a notable 
one, the most notable for a long time in 
our literary history. In closing it may 
not be without interest to name the 
books which, according to an approxi- 
mate estimate, have been the best selling 
books of the year. The titles are limited 
to those volumes published after the mid- 
dle of October, 1896, and up to the same 
date of this year, and are given in their 
order of sale: 


Quo Vadis, 

The Choir Invisible, 
Soldiers of Fortune, 
Sentimental Tommy, 

On the Face of the Waters, 
Kate Carnegie, 

Equality, 

The Pursuit of the House Boat, 
Phroso, 

The Christian, 

Margaret Ogilvie, 

Farthest North. 


Of these it ought to be said that the sale 
of Quo Vadis has been forty per cent. 
higher than the two books following it, 
and they again have averaged fifty per 
cent. more in point of sale than the books 
which follow them. 


Men’s Work for Men 


BY REV. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK 

The most extensive and successful organized 
effort among the churches for reaching men is 
the brotherhood—that of St. Andrew in the 
Episcopal Church, that of Andrew and Philip 
in the other denominations. They are pre- 
cisely the same at the foundation and in their 
method and aim. They differ only in name 
and in denominational spirit. The Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip is a federation, 
having chapters in eighteen denominations, 
each with its own organization where this is 
possible, founded ten years ago in the Second 
Reformed Church, Reading, Pa. The biennial 
federal convention was held Noy. 11-14 with 
the mother chapter. The simple constitution 
pledges every member to the two essential 
rules of prayer and service. By them 10,000 
men alréady are pledged to pray daily for 
young men and to make an effort every week, 
after the manner of their patron saints, Andrew 
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and Philip, to bring some man to Jesus or to 
the place where the gospel is preached. 

This was an earnest body of delegates from 
many States and various church connections, 
most of them young, eager for the winning of 
men by the best and surest way. The presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, Rev. R. W. Miller, 
the founder, presided. The Star, the monthly 
organ of the Brotherhood, was represented by 
Rey. J. G. Hamner, Jr. 

The day sessions were taken up with dis- 
cussion of methods and with a hopeful and 
suggestive comparison of the workings of a 
half-dozen different organizations for doing 
men’s work. The Y. M. C. A., the Christian 
Industrial “League, the Sunday Evening Club, 
the Federation of Churches of New York, 
Men’s Bands and the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew each sent a representative. Rey. I. W. 
Gowen of New Jersey capped the climax, 
however, in a dexterous use of the preceding 
speeches, by which he proved that all the 
work now done for men under many different 
organizations within the churches might eas- 
ily and to great advantage be united under 
the star of the brotherhood. The churches 
are turning to the problem of reaching men 
as never before, and they demand the fullest 
co-operation with the strongest esprit du 
corps. The brotherhood is offered as a nu- 
cleus, with spiritual life and full adaptability 
of method for every local condition. Work 
among boys in the social life of the church, in 
charitable work, in mutual benefit organiza- 
tion, in city and country, was reported and 
discussed. Every one felt that this simple 
organization, beginning in the right place at 
the spirit of life, might accomplish great 
things for men through men. 

The evening congregations were large and 
the addresses were able and inspiring. Pres- 
ident Miller set forth the idea of The King- 
dom as the watchword for the years to come. 
Major C. A. H. McCauley, quartermaster’ in 
the regular army, the first charter member, 
read a touching address, full of simple piety 
and earnest faith. Rev. J. B. Shaw, D. D., of 
New York city gave an address full of wit and 
wisdom on The Mission of the Brotherhood. 

Another evening of good things was fur- 
nished by Rey. E. E. Baker, who spoke on 
the New Social Law; Rev. G. B. Stewart, 
D. D., who outlined the problems of good cit- 
izenship in a way to challenge effort; and 
Rey. S. M. Newman, D.D., who lifted his 
hearers into spiritual regions as he discussed 
The Brotherhood’s Spiritual Training. 

The closing day was Sunday, and a score of 
pulpits were thrown open to delegates. The 
last address was given by Rey. Josiah Strong, 
D. D., who discussed the signs of the times in 
his masterly way, indicating the vast physical 
transformation wrought by substituting ma- 
chinery for muscle in this century. With this 
he compared the equally extensive change of 
thought, due to the appropriation of the scien. 
tific method. Then he showed how perfectly 
the religion of Christ is adapted alike to the 
new thought and the new conditions of physi- 
cal and social life. At the close of the address 
the chancel in the stately St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church was filled with visiting clergymen, 
and the other delegates took their places in a 
long line extending around the body of the 
church, linking hands while they sang, ‘‘ Blest 
be the tie that binds.’’ 

There are seventy-eight chapters in Congre- 
gational churches, and about 300 in seventeen 
other denominations. Each local chapter is 
always bound to be under the complete con- 
trol of the pastor. Rev. W.S. Kelsey, Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston, is president of the Con- 
gregational Council, and Rey. E. N. Hardy of 
Quincy, Mass., is a member of the Federal 
Council, with Mr. C. E. White of the Central 
Church, Philadelphia, and Mr. H. D. Heath- 
field of Brookline, Rev. G. A. Hall of Peabody 
and Rev. A. W. Hitchcock of Newburyport. 
‘There is to be a conference of New England 
chapters and others interested in men’s work 
for men within a few weeks. 
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The Memoir of Alfred Lord Tennyson, by His Son 


By Prof. John Franklin Genung, Amherst College 


; 


“The worth of a biography,” said Ten- 
nyson in 1874 to Hallam, ‘‘de- 
pends on whether it is done by one who 
wholly the man whose life he 
writes, yet loves him with a discriminat- 
ing love.” To the first of these qualifica- 
tions we naturally assign the uppermost 
place in the poet’s mind, in his choice of 
this son, who also had long been his pri- 
vate secretary and intimate companion, 
to give the story of his life to the world. 
And the event proves that for the second, 
the sound discrimination and tact which 
while giving free course to filial love 
could also view the subject as it were 
from without, and in uncolored light, the 
poet’s wisdom of selection was no less 
sure. That his biography should be writ- 
ten at all was less choice than necessity. 
“The poet’s work is his life,’’ he used to 
say, ‘‘and no one has a right to ask for 
more.”’ But since beyond its right the 
world was sure to insist, his characteris- 
tic wish was that “the incidents of his 
life should be given as shortly as might 
be without comment, but that [the] notes 
should be final and full enough to pre- 
clude the chance of further and unau- 
thentic biographies.” 

Here, then, after five years’ work, lies 
the book before us in two shapely vol- 
umes; and the task, which must have 
been both arduous and delicate, is exe- 
cuted with a sureness of touch and taste 
that suggests almost a heritage of the 
father’s genius applied in a new direction. 
An admirable record of a life that only 
gains with every access of light; the po- 
etic gift in no 
whit dimmed, 
the man as he is 
better seen more 
massive, more 
lovable, more 
universally hu- 
man. 

Much as had 
been written 
about Tennyson, 
the first impres- 
sion we get from 
this memoir is 
that it is so emi- 
nently revealing 
a book as practi- 
cally to have 
extinguished all 
previousrecords, 
for the great 
need was not 
merely to get at 
the life’s events, 
but rather to see 
its traits in their 
true coloring 
and proportion. 
Hating crowds 
and publicity as 
he always did, 
and being no voluminous letter-writer, he 
had little contact with the world except 
through his poetry; and while a few close 
friends understood and loved him, to those 
who met him casually his forthright plain- 
ness of speech, conjoined with a certain 
apprehensive shyness, which, as the case 
not seldom is, might on occasion blurt in 


his son 


loves 
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himself had designed and painted.” 


the guise of its opposite, gave sometimes 
the impression of a brusqueness wholly 
alien to his real nature. Besides it was 
hard to forget that youthful epithet, “the 


many-headed beast.”’ As a consequence 


men guessed at him, and guessed wrong. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON 


Here in these volumes we have done 
with guessing; we see the great laureate 
as he really was, and it is a revelation in 
every way good to know. 

As to the way in which the record has 
been made up, the modern standards of 


SUMMER-HOUSE (Vol. IL, p. 6) 


* A little summer-house in the meadow called Maiden’s Croft, looking over Freshwater Bay and toward the downs. 
Tennyson paced up and down, making his lines: and then wrote them in his MS. book on the table of the summer-house, which he 


biography set the answer, so far as: the 
fullest available use of letters, journals, 
critiques and the like serves to give the 
very form and pressure of each period. 
Two additional features, however, de- 
serve special recognition for their value. 
One is the numerous passages of remi- 
niscence, written at the son’s request by 


Here, and in this way, Enoch Arden and The Holy Grail were written. 


old-time friends and inserted at the points 
where they possess the character of a 
contemporary account. It is thus that 
the son authenticates in large degree the 
record of many obscure years before his 
own memory begins, and for later years 
passes beyond the horizon of the home 
view. The other is the frank fullness yet 
tactful reserve, at polar remove from 
eulogy or vulgar Boswellizing, with which 
the filial chronicler has preserved anec- 
dotes, scraps of remark and conversation, 
and, most interesting of all, the laureate’s 
oral notes on his poems, on the poetic and 
literary art in general, and on the great 
thoughts of life of which his mind was so 
extraordinarily full. The composite yet 
homogeneous impression that we get from 
all these sources is very engaging. We 
are made aware of what we had too dimly 
suspected, how eminently loveable was the 
man, what geniality and humor pervaded 
his daily intercourse with family and 
friends; while under this surface, like the 
surge of the central sea, we feel the power 
of an utterly sincere mind, looking out 
upon life simply and sanely, and speaking 
its thought without fear. 

To the student of literature, it hardly 
needs saying, these memorials of one of 
the greatest poetic artists of all time, 
opulent as they are from his teeming 
sense of truth and beauty, will prove a 
veritable ars poelica. But it will not do 
to let specialists monopolize the influence 
of a life so deep and many-sided. Even 
more truly the volumes lay their large 
grasp ou the universal heart for which Ten- 
nyson thought 
and wrote, the 
great body of 
earnest-thinking 
men to whom In 
Memoriam and 
Crossing the Bar 
are not work- 
manship but 
wisdom and up- 
lifting inspira- 
tion. And the 
first element of 
their power lies 
in the fact that 
here was a man 
who with simple 
wholeness of 
heart lived for 
the highest 
things, gather- 
ing from every 
source, like the 
maidens of his 
vision, 

. . What is wise 

and good 
And graceful. 
Not a headlong, 
intrepid, spirit- 
ual explorer, like 
his great colleague Browning, his utter- 
ance is more balanced, more wrought to 
self-justifying completeness, and conceals 
its depth inits perfeet clarity. His gift to 
his time, besides the untold influence of his 
rounded art, was a few great ideas, not 
startling in their novelty, but rooted in the 
profoundest human experience, exquisitely 


In this meadow 
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setin that atmosphere of beauty which fills 
our world of sense and spirit, and steered 
to a solution that may be depended on for 
time and eternity. To have made two or 
three great truths potent in a doubting, 
bewildered age—surely here was a service 
worthy of a long life’s devotion. He it 
was who, when his matter-bounded time 
was standing dumb before the great fact 
of death, interrogated his own bereave- 
ment, and made ‘“‘the voice of the human 
race speaking through him” declare for 
the reign and triumph of immortal love. 
He it was who for more than half a cen- 
tury, through the broadening outlooks of 
his creative mind, through the crowding 
‘events of a reckless civilization, carried 
with him, in the thought of King Arthur, 
a steadily rounding and brightening vision 
of ‘ideal manhood closed in real man,” 
and put it stage by stage into epic song. 
He it was who, when youthful dreams 
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way belies or belittles it; nothing in his 
life needs apology or strain of interpreta- 
tion. One of the mostimpressive features 
of the memoir is the manly frankness 
with which we are admitted to the com- 
panionship of a life without a trace of 
posing or histrionism, the kehrseite con- 
sisting with and, therefore, re-enforcing 
what the poems translate into word. 
Milton’s ideal was that the poet should 
himself be a poem, and in his way of 
carrying it out, as we should expect, there 
was a touch of the grand style. If we 
may regard Tennyson’s life as no less 
truly a poem, we look not for what is 
“orand, epic, homicidal,” like his awful 
Princess, but rather an idyl of the hearth 
and home, an English idyl of native land 
with its rootage of established laws and 
tranquilly evolving histories, a very hu- 
man and sincere idyl of the king; a true 
poem, but not a manufactured poem, 
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severe spirit and methodin his own chosen 
field of discovery. It is this trait that 
enables us to understand how forso many 
years his was the steadying and upbuilding 
influence of the age; he could see the 
same perplexing problems, and, being an 
illuminated soul, could trace them out 
step by step toward the light. The mem- 
oir abounds with evidences of his oneness 
with the deepest thought and learning of 
his day. An extraordinary number of 
names, of highest eminence in science, 
art, philosophy, literature, statesmanship, 
are represented in these pages, by conver- 
sation, reminiscence, or familiar corre- 
spondence. And of each his own learn- 
ing and insight make him the recognized 
peer. 

Most centrally, most deeply of all, the 
life here portrayed was religious. Yet a 
main problem of the biographer’s, as he 
told me in 18938, was so to set forth his 
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“Tt is Farrinaford that we regard as our home,” said Emily Lady Tennyson to Professor Genung-in 
residence, selected originally as a refuge from hay-fever, to which Mr. Tennyson was subject.” 


faded and old age brought many a disil- 
lusion, cleaved ‘“‘ ever to the sunnier side 
of doubt,’’ and showed the eternal heart 
of spiritual hope intact. It was thus that 
his gift of vital utterance, through many 
mellowing years, kept the mountain peaks 
of faith and spiritual manhood in view. 
Such he has been to his century, and 
now in this memoir we see the outer life 
of the one whose genius caused so much 
‘of good to prevail. We see him dealing 
with the practical affairs of life and the 
world; moving among brothers, sisters, 
college-mates, fellow-authors, scholars; 
writing to friends and friends to him; 
ranging in talk over all conceivable top- 
ics, as he sits at table or walks over the 
Farringford downs; founding a home, 
and gaining recognition and honor from 
working men, scholars, royalty. And all 
is of one piece, one tissue. While his 
poems, as he maintained, are his true 
biography, because therein he gave the 
people of his best, what he kept in no 


equally foreign on the one hand from 
preciousness and sentiment, and on the 
other from a goody pietism. ‘‘ Be ye per- 
fect as your Father in heaven is perfect,”’ 
was his counsel once to a young col- 
legian, ‘but don’t be a prig.’”’ Level- 
headed, our slang speech would eall this 
characteristic self-regulative, and so it 
was; the poem which was his life, though 
it might croon the lowliest things, was so 
set in the key of strong good sense that it 
seldom or never flatted the note. 

In his habit of minute and accurate ob- 
servation, in his homage to concrete fact, 
in his shunning of everything that he 
could not think clear or verify, the atti- 
tude of his mind was thoroughly scientific. 
This trait, while on the one hand it gave 
substance to his delicate notings of natu- 
ral phenomena and his subtle turns of 
phrase and figure, placed him, on the other, 
at the focus of his time’s great movement, 
giving him fellowship in the same earnest 
search for truth, as he applied the same 


1893, “tthe other place, Aldworth, is our summer 


father’s religious faith that men should 
not misunderstand; this not from any 
issue it made with ecclesiastical forms or 
bodies of doctrine, but from its very large- 
ness and simplicity. If we call it a poet’s 
religion, let not that term stand for some- 
thing that loses itself in vague reverie or 
sentiment; such could not consist with 
Tennyson’s mind; rather for the seer’s 
creative insight, piercing beyond names 
and formule to the vital core of things. 
The chapter on In Memoriam is taken as 
the occasion to discuss, just as that poem 
pre-eminently embodies, what is definable 
of his creed. It is a creed that centers in 
immortal love, but staying not to name or 
theologize commits itself to that love as 
the regenerator of humanity, the hope for 
the course of human things, the life of the 
great unseen, as, in fine, both God and 
holiest manhood. From this vitalizing 
center all else radiates. The Word made 
flesh is clearly seen; but here again the 
historic name, while not ignored, is not 
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emphasized, because the love of which it 
is the incarnation, strong Son of God that 
is and Christ that is to be, fills as a living 
power the whole heart’s vision. A faith so 
honest and clear-sighted cannot blink at 
sin nor explain it away; but as the poet 
grew older the larger hope that good will 
fall at last to every creature seemed, in 
spite of his more poignant realization of 
concrete evils, to assert itself as a more 
settled trust. For indeed all his creed 
seemed increasingly to melt into the light 
of an immortal future in which love 
should solve all enigmas, and his calm, 
hopeful approach to that future, reflect- 
ing its light more clearly with every near- 
ing step, gave a wonderful beauty to his 
declining days, verifying Rabbi Ben Ezra’s 
forecast of ripe old age, 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. 
No one need misunderstand the religion 
that crowns and beautifies such a life. 
¥ rise from these noble volumes as 
from the.genial hospitality and wise con- 
versation of a friend, yet not without a 
chastened reverence as if we had joined 
in the observance of a memorial service. 
The great laureate’s poetry, like all other, 
must submit to the sifting of time and 
the invasion of new vogues of thought. 
The beauty of his life, in its setting of 
sincerity and strength, its sanity of vision 
and its spiritual wholeness, will stand un- 
dimmed among the rich possessions and 
inspirations of the world. 


Professor Cheyne of Oxford 


THE TEACHER AND THE’ MAN 


BY CHARLES 8S. MACFARLAND 

Among our eminent visitors from 
abroad in recent years none stands 
higher in his department of labor than 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne, M..A., D. D., Oriel 
professor of the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford. He is delivering 
lectures this year at a number of institu- 
-tions. 

Professor Cheyne was born in London 
in 1841, and received his early education 
at Merchant Taylor’s School and at 
Worcester College, Oxford. He has been 
from early youth a painstaking student 
of the Old Testament. Even when a boy 
he preferred his grandfather’s library to 
the playground. He was among the ear- 
liest of present day scholars to accept 
definitely modern critical views. His 
Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew 
Text of Israel, in which he gave expres- 
sion to modern critical principles, was 
printed when he was only twenty-eight 
years of age. 

As a critic he is bold, daring and with- 
out the caution of scholars like Driver. 
He holds that modern critical methods 
find justification in the free attitude of 
Jesus towards the Law. He believes that 
an entire reconstruction of Israelitish 
history is necessary and that the results 
of modern criticism are of permanent 
value. The fact that he is a ceaseless 
student makes it necessary that in suc- 
ceeding editions of his books he should 
change and correct previous conclusions. 
Hence one always needs to be sure that 
he is using the last edition of Cheyne. 
This, however, is the necessary result of 
constant study, and does not verify the 
charge of his critics that he accepts and 
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adopts the conclusions of the latest Ger- 
man production which he reads. 

Students are fascinated by his bril 
liancy and suggestiveness. He complains 
that many modern scholars make the mis- 
take of using poor translations of uncor- 
rected texts. For himself, he does not 
translate from a received text, but chooses 
his text and makes his own translation 
He believes that a real and abiding inter 
est in the Jewish Scriptures and in Jew 
ish history can only be aroused by reliev 
ing these of all unnaturalness, and that 
this can only be done by modern critical 
methods. 

But he urges that this be done in a rev- 
erent spirit. He believes that the same 
One who inspired the writers will direct 
the critics. He thinks, moreover, that 


these methods should not be confined to 
the theological school and the preacher’s 
study, but that they ought to be applied 
This, 


to popular teaching and preaching. 


he claims, would recover for the Bible its 
old fascination and interest. He has him- 
self carried this out. His volume, The 
Hallowing of Criticism, contains a series 
of sermons preached with this end in 
view. 

He holds that common sense and the 
imagination are necessary in exegesis, 
and that a happy intuition often throws 
light on a perplexing passage. These, he 
says, are not accidental, but are the re- 
sult of spiritual sympathy with the au- 
thor. While Professor Cheyne’s work is 
in the nature of it destructive, one also 
sees in it his effort to construct as well, 
and that his purpose is to contribute to 
the construction of an improved Chris- 
tian apologetic for his age. 

When we turn from Professor Cheyne 
the critic to Canon Cheyne the man, we 
meet with a startling change. One who 
knows him only through his books has an 
inadequate and even perverted concep- 
tion of the man. Turning from the bold, 
venturesome and sometimes even com- 
bative critic, we find in Professor Cheyne 
a small, spare, stooping Englishman, with 
a pleasant smile, a kindly countenance 
and a modest appearance. He bears the 
mark of physical weakness. He is hum- 
ble even to meekness, diffident, nervous 
and retiring. He impresses one unmis- 
takably as a lovable, devout and reverent 


‘days of the forerunner. 
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man. Knowing his works and knowing 
the man, one sees the unusual combina- 
tion of the rationalist and the mystic. 

There are those, like Wellhausen, who 
have charged Professor Cheyne with self- 
confidence and conceit. There is indeed 
a strong personal element in his books, 
but one who comes into personal touch 
with Professor Cheyne finds the negative 
of such a charge, and we must attribute 
this opposite impression rather to the 
natural frankness and naiveté of the man. 
His confidence is in the truth, not in him- 
self. He shows a most kindly feeling for 
his most adverse critics. It would he 
well if those to whom the term higher 
criticism is synonymous with irreverence 
and stolid unspirituality could come into 
touch with so devout, reverent and sim- 
ple a man as Professor Cheyne. ; 

As a lecturer Professor Cheyne would 
not be considered a popular success. “His 
literary style is pure and appropriate. 
His voice is strong and clear, but his de- 
livery is marked by a rather unpleasant 
intonation and an inflection without re- 
gard to emphasis, which, however, one 
does not mind so much after hearing him 
once or twice. Owing to defective sight, 
he holds his manuscript near to his eyes 
and never once looks at his audience. In- 
deed, he hardly seems conscious of an 
audience. His lecture is relieved by no 
flash of humor and contains no tone of 
levity. He fails to leave his study behind 
him and consequently his lectures are 
rather too technical for many except 
special students. He often assumes crit- 
ical ground at which his hearers not only 
have not arrived, but of which they know 
nothing. He lectures with much the same 
boldness with which he writes, and has an 
air of confidence which, however, is en- 
tirely dissipated the moment he leaves 
the platform and gets back into the world 
around him. 

Besides his professorship at Oxford 
Professor Cheyne holds the canonry of 
Rochester, and when his Oxford vacation 
begins he enters on his work in his parish. 
His most valuable works are on the 
Psalms and on Isaiah and the other 
prophets. No thorough student of the 
Scriptures can afford to neglect a thor- 
ough consideration of these works. 

Professor Cheyne’s general subject in 
his present lectures is Jewish Religious 
Life After the Exile. His appointments 
during his present visit include Andover, 
Brown, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Union 
Seminary, the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Yale, and he will also lecture in the 
Lowell Institute and Brooklyn Institute 
courses. He returns to Oxford in Jan- 
uary. His travels have been mainly in 
Oriental countries and this is his first visit 
to America. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Cheyne, a woman of quiet dignity and 
marked graciousness of manner. 


One may retire beyond Jordan, and, roughly 
clad and simply fed, may thunder timely mes- 
sages to one’s generation, but that is in the 
In the days of the 
Son of Man it is necessary to mix with men, 
to come eating and drinking, to be at their 
feasts and lamentations, to be a citizen, to ex- 
change thoughts in the streets, to preach upon 
the mountain side, to go into the houses, to 
court and encourage the personal conversa- 
tions with those who may be seekers, to live 
in the crowd, and to die between malefactors, 
winning some to God, execrated by others.— 
Rev. Charles A. Berry. 
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Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 
» Are our souls 
immortal? No 
more impor- 
tant question 
than this is 
asked by the 
human mind, 
‘and any light 
which will en- 
able men to see 
that an affirma- 
tive answer is 
a rational an- 
S Wary Sia a0: 
be welcomed, 
whether the 
torch be borne 
“by a scientist, 
a poet-seer or a devout Christian interpreter 
of the New Testament evidence. Thanks to 
the donor of the funds which founded the 
Ingersoll lecture on Immortality at Harvard 
University, we seem to be certain of discus- 
sions of this theme such as can only be had at 
the bidding of a great university. Last year 
Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon began the series 
with a lecture afterwards published in his 
book, Immortality and the New Theodicy. 

This year William James, professor of psy- 
chology at. Harvard, well known here and 
abroad as one of the ablest of the exponents 
of the new school of psychology, gave the 
lecture, and next year it may be a great biolo- 
gist like Professor Osborn of Columbia or 
Welch of Johns Hopkins or a great authority 
on psychical manifestations, telepathy, ete., 
like Mr. F..W. H. Myers of England, the 
point being that this foundation provides op- 
portunity for light to stream in on this prob- 
lem from every quarter of God’s heaven of 
truth. 

Professor James must have felt flattered at 
the size and the quality of the audience which 
gathered to hear him, and yet with such a 
theme and his prior reputation as a lucid and 
illuminating lecturer on the most recondite of 
subjects any other condition of affairs would 
have been surprising. Professor James’s lec- 


ture doubtless will soon be published. It cer-. 
_ tainly should be. 


When read it will be found 
to combat two objections to the doctrine of 
the immortality of souls which have been 
raised since evolution became the working 
hypothesis of scientists and the scalpel and 
the microscope conspired to reveal the struc- 
ture and workings of the human brain. 

‘** When the brain ceases to be alive the soul 
ceases to live,” say many devotees of science, 
‘Not so,”’ says Professor James, at least not 
inevitably so, for the brain may be a. trans- 
missive medium for rather than an originat- 
ing source of consciousness, and since sucha 
view is quite as philosophical and tenable as 
the more materialistic view which makes 
thought simply a product of matter, therefore 
it is permissible for a physiological psycholo- 
gist to believe that the individual conscious- 
ness survives the death of its medium of ex- 
pression hitherto. 

“ But,’’ says one, to whom the newer revela- 
tions respecting the age of the human race 


-and the consequent multiplication of souls 


during the centuries have come with over- 
whelming force, ‘it is impossible that these 
billions of men still exist in the other world. 
Their spirits must have been resolved into 
spirit. It is inconceivable that they should 
retain individuality, and not at all inviting, 
even if conceivable. Who cares to live with 
the multitudes of Chinese, for instance, even 
in celestial spheres?’’ To him Professor 
James replies: ‘‘ The scientific spirit and re- 
search which have revealed the enormous 
proportions of human life have revealed also 
a cosmos infinitely greater, wherein souls re- 


leased from finite limitations can live without 
- fear of treading on each other’s toes—still us- 


ing finite metaphors. But, even were that not 
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so, the idea of an aristocracy in the future 
state cannot be tolerated for a moment. He 
who created Babylonian, Chinaman and Es- 
kimo will see to it that their title to immor- 
tality is not dependent upon our racial or per- 
sonal prejudices.’”” I have very imperfectly 
indicated the substance of this brilliant lec- 
ture. It would be even more difficult to, de- 
scribe the flashes of wit and humor that irra- 
diated it and the charming English in which 
it was expressed. If I must choose between 
the two brothers, Hienry or William James, 
I prefer the elder brother, not only because 
he is far healthier and saner and more opti- 
misti¢e in his thought, and thus doing more 
good in the world, not only because he is sat- 
isfied with his native land as a place of resi- 
dence, but also because he writes better Eng- 
lish. This may seem a hard saying to the ad- 
mirers of Henry James, but I am willing to 
rest my verdict on any reader’s comparison 
of Professor James’s last book, The Will to 
Believe, and Henry James’s last novel, What 
Maisie Knew. 


The ameni- 
ties of English 
political life 
are peculiar 
and in many 
ways worthy of 
imitation by 
our political 
leaders. From 
my window in 
lodgings oppo- 
site the castle 
gate, Warwick, 
‘last May I saw 
Lord Rosebery 
‘and Mr. As- 
-quith, the Lib- 
a) eral leaders, 
and ~Mr. .Ar- 
thur Balfour the Tory leader in the House of 
Commons, enter the domain of the Earl of 
Warwick, to be his guests there over Sunday. 
It is easy to imagine these political rivals 
spending Saturday and Sunday evenings in 
sweet converse. I know that they attended 
service at St. Mary’s the next morning, and I 
was informed by a retainer at the castle that 
they spent Sunday afternoon playing croquet 
and speeding up and down the Avon in the 
Earl of Warwick’s steam launch. ‘‘ A stone 
that goes up must come down,’’ and those 
who go in must come out. When the castle 
gates opened on Monday I was in the saddle 
of my bicycle prepared to escort the distin- 
guished politicians to the railway station. 
This may seem to have been presumptuous, 
but England is a comparatively free country 
and ‘‘a cat may look at the queen.” Twenty 
minutes’ scrutiny of Lord Rosebery as he 
rode to the station and there awaited the Lon- 
don train furnished an opportunity for certain 
impressions to be formed. I understand now 
why he never has won and never can win the 


entire confidence of the Liberal electorate. 


His rubieund face, his jaunty air and dandyish 
attire, his partial if not complete servitude to 
the things of the flesh—such as cigarettes and 
liquor—are not surprising to one who knows 
of his patronage of the turf and his other 
worldly proclivities. One looks in vain for a 
light in the eye and an expression of the 
mouth telling of elevation of soul or fixity of 
I am perfectly aware that Lord 
Rosebery can write an excellent biography 
of Pitt, analyze the poetry of Burns with 
nicety of shading and give himself heartily to 
championship of many of the dearest projects 
of democracy. But one cannot but help feel- 
ing that he would have counted for more as a 
moral and political force in England if he had 
not been born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth. Mr. Asquith has a face of far greater 
strength, and bids fair to be the Liberal 
leader of the future if he will only consecrate 
his abilities and not forsake the ideals of his 
youth. But alas! he too begins to show the 
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baneful influence of sudden accession of 


wealth and fame. 
* * * 

Fortunately for mankind, there are those 
who conquer when seeming to fail, while oth- 
ers, alas! fail when seeming to conquer. 
Prince Pierre Krapotkin, the Russian scien- 
tist and anarchist, was as well born as Lord 
Rosebery. Compliance with the customs and 
adherence to the political ideals of those 
among whom he was reared would have in- 
sured him power, wealth, pleasure. Today 
he lives in enforced exile in London. He 
knows by personal experience the horrors of 
Russian and French prisons, and is dependent 
upon hig literary product for his livelihood. 
Why? Solely because he chose to become the 
champion of the masses, because he exposed 
the horrors of the Russian penal system, be- 
cause he dared to think for himself. Wield- 
ing a powerful pen and possessing great 
knowledge of science, he was too dangerous a 
man to be permitted to live at liberty, so Rus- 
sia immured him in prison. Escaping to 
Switzerland, Russia forced that republic to 
turn him adrift. Taking up his abode in 
France, charges against him were trumped 
up, and again he was incarcerated France 
weakly playing the Russian game. Outraged 
science then arose, and an international peti- 
tion from scientific men secured his release 
from the French prison. London then be- 
came his domicile, and there, with Stepniak 
and other Russians, he has lived in security, 
free to pursue his propaganda and near a 
market for his admirable popular expositions 
of the latest triumphs of science. To many 
in Boston who knew him hitherto chiefly in 
this role, it has been a source of great pleas- 
ure recently to see him face to face and to 
listen to his addresses on various aspects of 
the social problem of Christendom. He is not 
a comely man either in figure or face. The 
airs and manners of the court he apparently 
left behind when he became the censor of 
autocracy and the prophet of anarchy. Food 


and raiment to him are insignificant matters 
compared with scientific facts and liberty of 


thought and act for the individual, 


These: are 
days when an 
Arctic explorer 
does not fail of 
popular adora- 
tion and finan- 
cial reward, 
providing he 
achieves some- 
thing and 
knows how to 
market himself 
and his new 
information. 
Having made 
one small for- 
tune from the 

: : iS > sale of his book 
to European and American publishers, Nansen, 
—the Norwegian reincarnation of an ancient 
Viking—is now making another by his tour in 
Great Britain and the United States. Wherever 
he goes immense audiences of best quality 
flock to hear him tell with simple eloquence 
and moving power the story of the three years’ 
struggle against the elements. Without dis- 
paraging at all the importance of the facts 
which Nansen has to make public to his fellow- 
scientists and the public, or minimizing in any 
way the pleasure that is given by the real 
eloquence of his spoken as well as written 
narrative, it remains true that the desire which 
is strongest in the hearts of those who flock 
to his lectures is one which may be voiced 
thus: “Let ussee aman! In this fin de siecle 
period, when courage is below par among 
European potentates and American public . 
men, let us rest up our eyes upon a man with 
virility, one who will hazard life in an effort 
to prove his faith in a principle. In these 
days of eroticism in literature and art, when 
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authors, hitherto respectable, at any moment 
may befound wallowing in the mireof realism 
—witness Mrs. Hodgson Burnett and Henry 
James—let us see a man who is manly, temper- 
ate, virtuous, heroic, approaching the ideal.” 
Norarethey disappointed. Tall, lithe, shapely, 
with a well-formed head, honest face, clear 
blue eyes, and the ruddy skin that indicates 
the perfection of physical condition, he stands 
forth—despite the disfiguring dress suit—the 
ideal personification of some of the virtues 
that society somehow must perpetuate in its 
men if we are to escape the fate of Greece and 
Rome. 
= * > 


Some of those who have come to the defense 
of the reputation of the late Charles A. Dana 
of the New York Sun have seemed to be will- 
ing to bespatter the reputation of Horace 
Greeley if thereby it can be made to seem that 
without Mr. Dana the ante-bellum New York 
Tribune would never have amounted to much. 
My opinion is that they might be about better 
business. Horace Greeley may not have had 
as much acumen of a certain sort or as much 
knowledge ef men and the world as Mr. Dana 
had, but he had what was far better, namely, 
moral convictions, ethical standards, with 
which he did not play fast and loose, and his 
heart was one which knew no rancor. The 
following letter, written by Mr. Greeley to 
one who wished to contribute to the Tribune, 
has never been published before. The origi- 
nal is in my possession. In chirography and 
style it is characteristic of the man. Many an 
editor will know how to sympathize with Mr. 
Greeley: 

New York, Dee. 30, 1851. 

Dear Sir: A man wants the bread of em- 
ployment and we give him, instead, the abom- 
inabl¥ hard and unpalatable stone of advice 
—good advice, I believe they call it; but I 
never understood that such characterizing 
came from the receivers thereof. 

You tell me that you have written for the 
press, and that your sketches were popular 
and passed through several editions. Yethere 
you are in mature life, having (or having had) 
the ear of the public, and yet ‘ton your last 
legs.”’ or very nearly in that latitude, accord- 
ing to your last observation. . . . My dear sir, 
doesn’t this simple statement prove one of 
two things—either that writing for the press 
is not your proper vocation, or that said voca- 
tion is horribly overcrowded, and that among 
the eels (or vipers) in the jar whose heads are 
at or near the surface you are not one? 

But enough of this. You ask me if I could 
not print some sketches from your pen. My 
answer is that I cannot get room for my own 
editorials, which I cruelly want to publish 
and doubtless value a good deal higher than 
the public ever will. News! News! Forrest 
trial, Congressional job, Kossuth! Kossuth! 
Ship News, Foreign News, ete. 
once in a while that I can get in an article 
that can be left out on a pinch—and a pinch 
there always is. I remember your sketches 
and thought them fair, but I can’t print any- 
thing that I don’t feel obliged to. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
jJ—— R—-D—-_, Esq. 

P. S. Dana (my first assistant) has just 
read your poem and cocks his nose atit. lam 
afraid it won’t go with us. 


How aptly Mr. Greeley described Mr. Dana’s 
chronic attitude. 


‘There are two phrases of our Lord which 
the ingenuity of man has failed, I venture to 
say, to explain away successfully. ‘Those two 
phrases remain in their terrible warning. We 
cannot get rid of them. Our Lord talks about 
the eternal sin which shall not be forgiven, 
either in this world or in the world to come; 
not, surely, because God is unwilling to for- 
give, but because God himself will not alter 
the constitution of the moral world. A char- 
acter may deteriorate so that it has lost the 
very capacity for change or improvement. 


*And there is another passage in which our’ 


Lord solemnly says of one particular individ- 
nal, “It were good for that man if he had 
never been born.”’—Canon Gore. 
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Sixty Years in the Ministry 


Beloved and honored alike by Christians 
and unbelievers, Rev. Dr. S. G. Buckingham, 
the father of the Springfield ministry and pas- 
tor emeritus of South Church, has arrived at 
the ripe age of fourscore and five years. In 
his house overlooking the city, which has, 
as it were, grown up under his fatherly care 
and guidance, his birthday was celebrated 
Thursday, Nov. 18. Daring the informal recep- 
tion many friends called to express congratu- 
lations, but the hearts of many others went 
out to the aged shepherd of souls with that 
love and veneration begotten only by a life 
blameless and useful, full of good deeds and 
kind words. 

It was this veneration which took visible 
form at the recent laying of the corner stone 
of the new high school, when more than 10,000 
persons were assembled and Dr. Buckingham 
pronounced the benediction at the close of the 
exercises. As the sainted clergyman rose 
and, supported on either side by his younger 
associates in the ministry, extended his hands 
in blessing, heads were bowed in reverence 
which perhaps never before paid homage to 


DR. S. G. 


BUCKINGHAM 


God or Christianity, and hats were lifted 
probably for the first time during prayer. 

Born of the stanchest Puritan stock in the 
little town of. Lebanon, Ct., Dr. Buckingham’ s 
early training was the foundation of his long 
and useful career. From the same family 
came Connecticut’s war governor, William A. 
Buckingham. ‘The monument of one brother, 
erected in the State capitol, expresses the es- 
teem of the people of Connecticut: the other 
has erected for himself a living monument in 
the hearts of nearly three generations which 
have felt his benign influence. The minister 
was graduated from Yale College with the 
class of 1833, and studied theology at Yale 
Seminary the following three years. He was 
ordained and settled as pastor of a church in 
Millbury, Mass., in 1837, coming to South 
Church in 1847 as the successor of his brother- 
in-law, Pres. Noah Porter of Yale, the chureh 
then having a membership of 157. 

During his pastorate, South Church erected 
the magnificent edifice in which it now wor- 
ships, and when, in 1885, he became pastor 
emeritus, the membership was treble that 
at the beginning of his work, while a far 
greater number had been connected with the 
church and gone to the missions established, 
now Hope and Faith Churches, or to other 
fields. 

In his old age the venerable brother is reap- 
ing the reward of a good life. Since the death 
of his wife, his daughter has been his constant 
companion and helpmeet. No business or 
household care is permitted to come to his at- 
tention and his life is always peaceful and se- 
rene. His health is quite good, in fact, better 
than in the summer, when it was considered 
unwise to attempt a celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his pastorate. 

One of the largest public schools in the city 


-* 


‘is in Cincinnati what Mr. 
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bears his name and there are many other trib- 
utes of esteem to perpetuate his memory. 
That he may be spared yet many more years 
as a living example of goodness and upright 
Christianity is the heartfelt prayer of a whole 
city. Oo. ¥. D. 


Recent Doings in Cincinnati 


An exceedingly interesting recent event was 
the reception given by Walnut Hills Chareh 
to the new pastor, Rev. J. R. Danforth, D. D., 
and his wife. ‘The church parlors were beau- 
tifully decorated, and, after the formal pres- 
entation and the delightful informal com- 


mingling of many friends, the company was— 


seated at the tables where the young people 
served refreshments. General Warner, alead- 
ing member of the church, was master of 
ceremonies, and called on Dr. Smith, the new 
president of Lane Seminary, who happily 
voiced the greetings of that institution. The 
pastors of Congregational churches, and pas- 


tors from all the leading churches of the. 


vicinity, shared the hopes and hospitality of 
this important parish. Dr. Danforth re- 
sponded feelingly to the generous welcome. 

The Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance 
was held at Lane Seminary. The enrollment 
was not so large as before the division into 
eastern and western branches) but about fifty 
delegates from twelve seminaries and eight de- 
nominations were present. A marked feature 
was the address by Dr. J. H. Barrows, which, 
though it was his fourth in the city within 
twenty-four hours, held the vast audience al- 
most spellbound for seventy minutes. Mr. 
R. P. Wilder, secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, spoke on The Crisis in India, 
and a day was wisely given up to conferences, 
where the great facts, aims and obstacles of 
the mission field at home and abroad were 
discussed. On Sunday twenty of the city 
churches listened to the visiting students. In 
the afternoon Prof. E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin 
gave a remarkable address on Suecess in the 
Ministry, and the Spiritual Qualifications Es- 
sential for Its Attainment. It was intended 
for young men soon to enter the ministry, but 
it was also greatly appreciated by the minis- 
ters and laymen present. The final address, by 
Mr. Wilder, was the occasion of a deep search- 
ing of heart and much prayer for the * Spirit- 
filled life.” The tone of the whole meeting 
was high and the influence will be far-reach- 
ing. 

Since the smoke of political battle has 
cleared, we begin to see some of the important 
results. There were but. two real tickets. 
One was the Republican, or Cox, ticket; the 
other the Democratic-Fusion. George B. Cox 
Platt is in New 
York. He is aman of great executive ability 
and has made more money in polities than he 
did formerly in the saloon business. But de- 
spite schemes and plots his ticket went down 
before an indignant public sentiment. The 
real fight against him was by John R. Me- 
Lean, owner of the Enquir-r, the vilest sheet 
published in the city. But both * bosses” 
were defeated ; for, while Mr. McLean seemed 
politically unselfish, his real object was a seat 
in the United States Senate, a place which 
was captured by Mark Hanna. The outeome 
is that we have a mayor and other city officers 
pledged to reform measures. Gamblers and 
violators of the “ closing ordinance ”’ have been 
warned, and good people are waiting to see 
whether the warning is serious. A. 


W. Robertson Nicoll of the British Weekly 
says that ‘‘ Nonconformity never rose to such 
a hight of power in London as it has attained 
today. . . . Our preachers, broadly speaking, 
are more and more engaged, not with the sur- 
face but with the roots of life.” He is “per- 
suaded that one great cause of this is the in- 
creased attention which Nonconformists are 
paying to theological training,” a training 
that is already ‘“‘far superior to that given in 
the Church of England.” . 7 
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BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL 


In this book I pray you see 

Not what is, but what may be, 
When on these expectant pages, 
Poets, scholars, priests and sages, 
And the friends who only claim 
At your hands that gracious name, 
As your guests from day to day 
Chronicle in brief their stay. 

Of this goodly company 

As the herald reckon me. 


Wit and wisdom, prose and verse, 
Graceful lyric, proverb terse, 
From the pens of kith and kin, 
Swell the pleasant store within— 
Cherished names and names renowned 
Make these barren leaves abound; 
Year by year the volume grow 
‘Till it reach its overflow! 

But however rich at last 

As a record of the past, 

Richer record will it be 

Of your hospitality. 


Life that shifts with wind and tide 
Keep for you one steadfast side; 
One thing keep untouched by pain; 
All your friends your friends remain! 
Keep your home that happy spot 
Where old ties are unforgot ; 
Where no link of love is lost; 
Where no trust by doubt is crossed. 
This dear boon to consummate 

' Holy angels guard your gate! 


That was a suggestive 
sentence uttered not 
long ago by an emi- 
nent physician at a meeting of the Mass- 
achusetts Medical Society: ‘‘The coneclu- 
sion is forced upon us that a high physical 
condition of the race is impossible with- 
out a high moral condition, with the self- 
restraint which this implies. And hence 
that even for the physical uplifting of the 
race science requires the aid of religion.” 
Thus is the appeal to live a righteous life, 
which young people in particular expect 
to hear from the pulpit, re-enforced by the 
sober judgment of one who looks at hu- 
manity chiefly in its physical aspects. 
Such words, too, are an encouragement 
to parents who find it difficult, in these 
days of lax discipline, to teach their chil- 
dren self-restraint. It is much easier to 
yield to the imperious juvenile will, like 
Ilaryey’s mother in Captains Courageous, 
than to resist it. But the thought that a 
¢hild will be actually stronger in body, as 
well as in character, from the exercise of 
self-control is an added incentive to train 
iim in the practice of this old-fashioned 
virtue. 


Morals as Related 
to Health 


“Knowledge is a treas- 
Bee reasibiity ure of which, like 
of Knowledge 4 
we are stew- 
ards;” wrote Anna Eliot Ticknor to a 
young student. In the recently issued 
yolume in memory of Miss Ticknor and 
her work as founder and director of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
we see how constantly she exemplified 
and ineuleated in others the obligation of 
every cultured and educated person to 
help those who have had lesser oppor- 
tunities of intellectual enlargement. The 
same spirit characterizes the whole history 
of this correspondence school. Miss Tick- 
nor’s desire to share her exceptional 


money, 
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advantages with women whose homes 
were far away from the centers of learn- 
ing led to its inception. The teachers, 
or correspondents as they were called, at 
times numbering over a hundred, freely 
gave their services, some of them for a 
term of twenty years. Frequently when 
a pupil became proficient in ahy one 
branch she was privileged to take her 
place among the teachers, and nothing 
pleased Miss Ticknor more than to find 
that one of the students in a home isolated 
from libraries and schools was passing 
on to others the good she received from 
the society by gathering a class or a read- 
ing circle. The mere pleasure of reading 
and study, the gratification of a thirst for 
knowledge, the cultivation of scholarly 
tastes and habits, as ends in themselves, 
will seem selfish after reading this little 
book. 


Although the Society to En- 
courage Study at Home no 
longer exists, its influence is 
still felt in many homes and clubs and its 
work is in a measure continued in the 
Anna Ticknor Library Association. The 
object of this new organization is to 
maintain and increase the library given 
to it by the old society, to furnish books, 
photographs and scientific material to 
students in their homes and to guide them, 
when desired, by supplying lists for courses 
of study. In its workings it resembles 
an ordinary circulating library except that 
its loans are made by mail. The visitor 
to the pleasant rooms of the association 
at Trinity Court, Boston, will see, how- 
ever, as he runs his eyes over the book- 
shelves, many volumes not to be found 
in any other circulating library, nor in 
many town libraries, while few students 
could afford to buy such valuable works 
on art, science, history and literature. The 
library is especially helpful to women’s 
clubs, many of which received their first 
impulse from the Society to Encourage 
Study at Home, and the association under- 
takes to prepare for clubs special pro- 
grams and references for study and in 
many cases arranges for personal guidance 
by skilled teachers. We hope that the 
advantages offered by this unique library 
will be appreciated and used so widely 
that self-support may be speedily assured. 


A Unique 
Library 


Poets of Childhood 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The children of today are vastly more 
fortunate than those of the past, for not 
only have they story-tellers who possess 
the secret of enchantment, but also poets 
who know well the manifold emotions 
that stir the child heart. Hitherto we 
have had poets who have written about 
childhood, verse of interest to mature 
readers, but far above the heads of the 
average boy or girl. Young folk before 
they approach their teens are not, as a 
rule, sentimental, and much of the chil- 
dren’s verse of bygone decades is either 
silly and meaningless or full of a teary 
sentimentality. 

The normal child is imaginative, fanci- 
ful. To many a little man a lath is a 
sword or lance; to many a little maid a 
daisy-chain is a princess’s crown. This 
potency of the imagination has ever been 
patent in the child, and why the poets 
who have written for children have 
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been so slow to realize and to appeal to it 
we cannot say. But the children’s poets 
have at last arrived, and how much the 
little ones have to be thankful for! Nor 
are the grown boys and girls shut out 
from the feast. 

As Stevenson is the master of magic in 
the story-teller’s art (how the boy who 
has yet to read Treasure Island and Kid- 
napped is to be envied!), so is he also the 
Aladdin of children’s poets. He has but 
to rub that mysterious lamp, his fancy, 
and straightway an enchanted garden ap- 
pears, where dumb soldiers lie hidden, 
where obliging gardeners play at ‘‘ Indian 
wars,’’ where surprising birds “flutter 
and quarrel”? and there is a fairy for 
every flower. That there was in Steven- 
son’s heart the abiding spirit of youth his 
prose work bears ample testimony, but 
we have to turn to his Child’s Garden of 
Verses to see how closely he was in touch 
with all that delights the young. To what 
beguiling countries does he introduce his 
boy and girl readers, and those who listen 
while mother reads—to the Land of Nod, 
the ‘‘ pleasant Land of Counterpane,” the 
Land of Play and the ‘“‘dear Land of 
Story Books!’’ How he enters into all 
the joys of childhood—seeing with youth- 
ful eyes ‘“‘armies in the fire,’ finding 
treasures, building marvelous block cities, 
hearing the wind like a horseman gallop 
to and fro over the earth! Stevenson was 
aware that every boy is a traveler, an ex- 
plorer, roaming in his imagination up and 
down the world; that every boy would 

Like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow; 
would like to behold 
Where the great wall round China goes; 
would like to 


Find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys. 
His verses show the whimsical as well as 
the adventurous side of child nature. 
Who but a naive child would thus view 
the cow ? 
The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart. 
She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart. 

At every turn in the Child’s Garden a 
new phase of thought is revealed. How 
natural it is that the boy who climbs into- 
the cherry tree should look out afar, and 
dream of lands whither the white road 
leads, where 

Allthe playthings come alive! 
How real, too, the child who, after being 
put to bed, sees 
Armies and emperors and kings, 
All carrying different kinds of things! 

Stevenson’s verses are breezy and free, 
redolent of out of doors. In the child 
who cannot enjoy them something must 
be lacking, and as for the grown person 
who is not moved by their inimitable 
charm, that one has missed the bliss of 
being young. 

Riley’s boys and girls are country born 
and bred—little folk who have always 
known the delights of roving under the 
open sky, who have listened to bird 
secrets, who are familiar with the ‘‘tip- 
up's” haunts and the home of the hermit 
thrush, who have waded in cool shallows 
in the hot August days, and who have 
pulled candy and popped corn in the great 
kitchen on chill winter evenings. It is 
not the correct language of their gram- 
mars that these small people speak buta 
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very real and childlike tongue of their 
own, quaint and often laughter-moving. 
Riley’s children, although they have plenty 
of imagination, do not savor of the im- 
aginary. They are actual. The observ- 
ing youngster who tells of a fishing ex- 
eursion upon which he went with his 
father and mother is just the same sort of 
a little chap that you or I listened to yes- 
terday or theday before. The adventures 
of The Runaway, too, are taken directly 
from life: 

Wunst I sassed my pa, an’ he 

Won’t stand that, an’ punished me— 

Nen when he was gone that day, 

I slipped out an’ runned away. 
Some of us may, perhaps, recall a similar 
experience, if we are still on good terms 
with memory. 

tiley’s “‘Raggedy Man who works fer 

pa’’ is a most delightsome person, rather 
more engaging than ‘’Lizabuth Ann,” 
for whom he milks the cow, and for 
whom it would appear he has a mysteri- 
ous fondness. What child would not be 
fascinated by this wonderful individual, 
who is ‘“‘the goodest man you ever saw,” 
who possesses all sorts of accomplish- 
ments, and who 
Knows ’bout Giunts, an’ Griffuns, an’ Elves, 
An’ the Squidgicum-Squees ’at swallers theirselves! 
Yes, notwithstanding the attractive qual- 
ities of ‘‘ Little Orphant Annie” and her 
remarkable ‘‘ Gobble-uns,’’ it is the ‘‘ Rag- 
gedy Man”’ who most endears himself to 
the child heart. 

Stevenson is by no means without 
humor, but Riley possesses it in a more 
marked degree. Often he throws a kind 
of whimsical abandon into his lines that 
is altogether captivating. No one but the 
Indiana poet would draw so wholly fan- 
tastic and mirth provoking a picture of 
the Man in the Moon as this: 

O, the Man in the Moon has a crick in his back; 
Whee! 
Whimm! 

Ain’t you sorry for him? 
And a mole on his nose that is purple and black ; 
And his eyes are so weak that they water and run 
If he dares to dream even he looks at the sun— 
So he ad dreams of stars as the doctors advise— 

is Eyes! 

But isn’t he wise— 
To je s’ dream of stars as the doctors advise? 

Most of Field’s poems for children are 
genial, humane and humorous. Like 
Riley, Field had an overflowing fund of 
wit, but between him and Stevenson 
there is only the very remotest kinship. 
His verses have more of the singing qual. 
ity, more pure, rippling music than those 
of the other men, so it would not be inapt 
to term him the troubadour of childhood, 
and yet it should be remembered that his 
mood is not always light-hearted. Cer- 
tain pathetic phases of child life took 
strong hold on him, as they do upon 
Riley, but, touching and true as such 
pieces as The Little Boy Blue and Little 
Mahala Ashcraft undoubtedly are, they 
are unappreciated by the young admirers 
of the poet, and they are often wont to 
waken in the breasts of their elders feel- 
ings too tender to be played upon. Rather 
had we, any of us, along with Pittypat 
and Tippytoe, go floating out to the shore 
of Lollipop Sea in search of the Sugar 
Plum Tree in the Garden of Shut Eye 
Town than to dry our eyes over thoughts 
of ‘the little toy dog that is covered with 
dust,”’.and such a preference is natural 
and-healthy. Give us, we say, to rollic 
with Teeny-Weeny, to join with the chil- 
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dren three at their “counting out” rhyme, 
to listen to some of the low, sweet lulla- 
bies, to dream we are rocked again like 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod, who sailed 
off one night in a wooden shoe! 

So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 

In Frank Dempster Sherman the chil- 
dren have a laureate of the seasons, a 
celebrator of their sports, an intimate 
playfellow. In a most attractive way 
does this poet draw the attention of the 
little folk to the flowers and the woods, 
to the winds and the stars. Moreover, he 
retells the tales of Once-upon-a-Time— 
the story of Omar, fairy and folklore and 
legends of the chimney corner. Nor is 
the list of children’s poets exhausted with 
Mr. Sherman. William Canton, Norman 
Gale, Mrs. Meynell and Miss Wilkins have 
each in his or her own way contributed 
something fresh for the delight of the 
young people. 

In the verse of these poets all that be- 
longs to happy and healthy child life is 
presentin full measure. There is no trace 
of false sentiment, no hint of the conde- 
scension of one who has outgrown the 
joys of childhood. Pleasure and profit go 
hand in hand, yet there is no intrusive 
moralizing. The imagination is ever ap- 
pealed to, and if straightforwardness, 
truth and gentleness are taught it is 
through the indirect, not the direct, les- 
son. Fortunate, then, the boy and girl 
who can frolic with Stevenson upon ‘‘the 
happy hills of hay,” who can swing with 
Riley in the old swing under the locust 
trees, who can sail with Field““‘on a river 
of crystal light,” and who at the blessed 
Christmastide can cry merrily with Sher- 
man: ; 

Away with melancholy! 
This day is for delight; 
When mistletoe and holly 
In wreaths and garlands bright 
Are-hung above the ingle, 
And joyous voices mingle 
To welcome in Kriss Kringle. 
Who comes all clad in white. 
Within his sleigh he carries 
The presents high up-piled ; 
Not long with us he tarries 
By leaf and song beguiled. 
God-speed down dale and Cingle, 
May there not be a single 
Forgotten one, Kriss Kringle; 
But gifts for every child! 


A Youthful Bookworm 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 

Aside from the agreeable titillation 
they give the brain, articles on Authors 
that Have Helped Me, Books that Have 
Hindered Me, the Best One Hundred 
Volumes and their like possess an imitable 
quality which is distinctly educational. 
The reader is guilelessly led to review her 
own bookish history, and is provided with 
a fresh measure of comparison; she de- 
murs, she substantiates; she puts out an 
unaccustomed hand to shake the kaleido- 
scope; she, too, precipitates a theory from 
her literary incidents, 

No class of persons receives so much 
gratuitous advice as the reader. She— 
one says she advisedly because he neither 
cares nor obeys—is warned against this 
and impelled toward that. She is told 
what a mistake her parents made with 
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her education, what a ruin she is, what 
a pillar she may become. And too often 
she follows such conflicting advice. 

The children, mercifully, escape it in 
print and are pretty impervious to it at 
second-hand. They are not sermonized 
beforehand that their books are seven 
parts of water to one of milk; that words 
of one syllable dwarf their vocabulary, 
and words of three—cunningly divided 
by hyphens and so made to pass into 
books of the former class—ineuleate de- _ 
ception; that Little Women is preju- 
dicial to respect for parental sufficiency; 
that the Prince and the Pauper is actually 
a text-book on economics. - 

No; and while some children’s parents 
are laboriously weighing methods, other 
children have learned to read, and, more, 
do read. There are many of us who can- 
not remember when we did not know 
how, to whom the printed page was al- 
Ways open, against whom the bookeases. 
were never shut.. We devoured the Dot- 
tie Dimple books, the Prudy books, the 


‘Susie books, more than a hundred of 


Oliver Optic’s, each blessed thing of Miss 
Alcott and Mrs. Ewing, all the inanities 
of the Sunday school library, all the sto- 
ries in the children’s and the religious 
papers—all this we did, and we still 
thrive. Much of our reading was repre- 
hensible, doubtless; it has left no clear 
characters in mind, nor any impression 
of duty. But this it did—it gave us the 
early mastery over print, a readiness 
with books, a faculty of eye and ease of 
perception, so that, barring hard words | 
which it was an excitement to mispro- 
nounce, we could read as unhesitatingly 
at eight as we can now. If that seems 
nothing, listen to a reading class in any 
grammar or high school, and you will in- 
stantly change your mind. ' 

The influence of the average ‘school 
reader is an old story, but here is fresh 
confirmation. A certain old. MecGuffey 
had an extract from The Spy which cap- 
tivated one child’s imagination. Search 
revealed a long row of Cooper’s novels in 
the family library. In two days The Spy 
was finished. Could The Pilot be as fine ? 
Soit proved. Why not try The Deerslayer? 
Absorbing. And so, one after another, as 
fast as little hands could lift down the 
volumes and eager eyes skim their pages 
—being bound alike the mother thought 
the thirty were one—just thirty of them 
were devoured. The grown-up has never 
wished to touch Cooper since; she has 
not a recollection of what that mass was 
about; but she knows that, further, it 
was the legitimate hyphen between Oliver 
Optic and Walter Scott; that the hours 
with Cooper were glad, glad hours, and 
that never will she call them wasted. 

An incident in all readers’ lives is their 
first discovery of Shakespeare. To one 
child he came as a quotation on a mem- 
orable holiday, when, sitting opposite an 
older friend—O, the devotion of a girl to 
the elder woman, and what she will take 
from her hands!—the other dipped her 


‘hands over the side of the boat and with 


kindling eyes began to half chant 

The barge she sat in like a burnished throne 

Burnt on the water— nt 
which follow. 
That evening the girl asked to have them 
pointed out to her, and for many a night 
thereafter she put herself to sleep eroo) 
ing them over, thinking of that happy 
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for them. 
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day, and pressing her fingers down upon 
her closed eyes—all children learn the 
trick—for the color effects that rivaled 
Cleopatra's accessories. ; 

The Egyptian tale soon led to the glori- 
ous others, and it was lying prone on the 
velvety grass with a big quarto open be- 
tween her elbows that the meaning of 
Othello burst over her, coming by instinct 
and quite without tuition, as Bagehot 
says one learns a smile; and with it a pas- 
sionate resentment ‘against putting the 
“coarse alloy into the optional world of 
literature.”” In some unexpressed way 
she rebelled with Woodrow Wilson against 
books ‘‘which disclose motives at which 
we shudder, the more because we feel 
their reality,” and felt that “whatis truly 
human has always upon it the broad light 
of what is genial, fit to support life, cor- 
dial and of a spirit of helpfulness.”’ 

The next distinct landmark of those 
early days was Emersonian, and more 
than anything else brought purpose to 
the soul. It was the essay on Circles. 
Again the girl lay in Daudet’s ‘‘biblio- 
theque des cigales,”’ and read what shecould 
never have put back into words but which 
pared away circle after circle from youth’s 
boundaries: ‘‘There is always another 
dawn rises on mid-noon, and under every 
deep a lower deep opens. There 
is no outside, no inclosing wall, 
no circumference to us. The 
only sin is limitation.” 

Though never quite a child in 
thought after that introduction 
to the seer, one more distinct 
stepping-stone remains to the 
youthful years. The poets had 
come in happy succession and 
easy gradation until Pippa’s lit- 
tle song arrested attention and 
Browning filled the sky. A cer- 
tain feeling of loss, if not re- 
sentment, came with the ‘new 
acquisition. Why had this been 
a sealed message hitherto? Why 
had no one told her? Why had 
not some one forced her to sit at 
that banquet? She did not know 
then. She has since learned that 
the best things are by the way, 
coming as surely as one ripens 
“O, believe as thou 
livest, that every sound that is 
spoken over the round world 
which thou oughtest to hear 
will vibrate on thy ear! Every 
book that belongs to thee for 
aid or comfort shall surely come 
through open or winding pas- 
sages;’’ and that ; 


... to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 


- Whence the imprisoned splendor may 


escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 


Woman brings us into the world, 
woman is our first teacher, woman makes 
the world what it is from century to cen- 
tury.. We can no more escape from 
woman, and yet continue to live our 
lives as they should be lived, than we can 
hide ourselves from nature. We are in 
her care or in her power more than half 
our years, and often during all, from first 
to last. . ... The man who denies his 
‘mother is a bad man, and the man who 
has not loved woman is a man in dark- 
ness.—F. Marion Crawford. 
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The Artist Hoffman in His 
Studio 


BY MARY B. FULLER 


From the beautiful 
service in the 
| Seotch Presbyte- 
} rian Church in 
| Dresden it was no 
break in the wor- 
ship—that hour in 
Herr Hoffman’s 
fi studio.. The day 
| was rainy and the 


peas + not scientific art 
students; our German and Mr. Hoffman’s 
English are most limited, yet we all felt 
in trying to thank the artist and the man 
that we were humbly thanking God fora 
rare privilege. We had been told by an 
acquaintance the day before that the 
studio could be visited Sunday at noon, 
but we had no thought of seeing the artist. 
The rooms are not large. The outer one 
is tastefully and simply furnished, apart 
from the paintings. Two of these stand 
out on easels, Christ and the Rich Young 
Ruler, and the figure of Christ usually 
marked, ““I am the Way, the Truth and 
the Life.”’ A few studies of heads are on 


the walls and in the background of the 


other working room. In the latter we 
saw the Marriage in Cana and a new 
painting of The Heme in Bethany, also 
smaller pictures of Christ in the Temple 
and Gethsemane. The same beautiful, 
tender face appeals to one in all, with a 
power which only the original painting 
has. 

Some one was wondering where the 
large Gethsemane was, when a gentleman 
came in and bowed courteously to each of 
us. The genial, loving expression and 
deep spiritual eyes are the real man to us. 
Beyond that, we only noticed that heisa 
little past middle age, has a long, sandy 
beard, a simple, natural manner, and the 
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desire to make every one feel ‘“‘at home,” 
as we say. As I looked from the man to 
his work I understood how sacredly true 
it was—what some one glibly said to me— 
“They say he gets that expression on 
Christ’s face because he prays so much.” 
There are many years between Fra Angel- 
ico, the Italian monk, and Mr. Hoffman, 
the German man of everyday life. Yet 
it is the ‘‘same spirit.’”’ I thought of the 
many Bibles at home holding copies of 
these pictures, and the lives helped by 
them to closer study and understanding 
of the human Christ. I looked at the 
artist again ahd believed in a wider in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. 

The barrier of a strange language 
seemed the more unkind because Mr. 
Hoffman is too modest to give mono- 
logues, and yet is very ready to talk in 
response. He politely asked me if I had 
visited the Auwsstellung now open. On 
my saying “no,” and inquiring if any of 
his pictures were on exhibition, he spoke 
very earnestly. The expression and feel- 
ing were more than the words. “No,” 
he said, ‘‘they are not pictures meant to 
be put beside ballet girls and Bacchantes, 
where a brass band is playing and people 
who do not care go by. They belong ina 
separate place.” 1 wondered if they 
would not make a ‘separate 
place”’ wherever they were. 

One of the party asked the 
name: of the picture herewith 
presented. “It does not need a 
name,” he said. ‘I have never 
given it any, it speaks for it- 
self; but the photographers have 
called it, I believe, ‘The Way, 
the Truth and the Life.’ ”’ 

I was interested in what I 
could understand of a discus- 
sion he had with an apprecia- 
tive German who came in. 
Turning over the portfolio of 
engravings from his pictures 
they came across the one where 
Christ drives out the money- 
changers. The visitor objected 
to the expression on Christ’s 
face as being too harsh. The 
artist defended it, showing that 
he had spirit as well as humil- 
ity. ‘“‘One does not look gentle 
when he overturns a table, nicht 
wahr ?”’ turning to us with the 
-gesture of that act of Christ. 

When the time came to go 
and we tried to express our 
thanks for the help his work 
had been, his appreciation was 
that of one who sincerely felt 
his gift. was not of himself. I 
am sure we shall never look at 
_ one of Heinrich Hoffman’s pic- 
tures without thinking of him in connec- 
(tien with Paul’s words: “Not I, but 

Christ liveth in me.” 


Let the youth return to the visible universe 
and to conversation with ancient books, and 
to those, if such there be, which in the present 
day breathe the ancient spirit; and let him 
feed upon that beauty which unfolds itself, 
not to the eye as it sees carelessly the things 
which cannot possibly go unseen, and are re- 
membered or not as accident shall decide, but 
to the thinking mind, which searches, discoy- 
ers and treasures up, infusing by meditation 
into the objects with which it converses an in- 
tellectual life, whereby they remain planted 
in the memory, now and forever.— William 
Wordsworth. 
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Be not afraid, neither doubt, for God is 
your guide. 


Lord, make me to know thee aright, 
that I may more and more love and enjoy 
and possess thee. And since in the life 
here below I cannot fully attain this 
blessedness, let it at least grow in me day 
by day, until it all be fulfilled at last in 
the life tocome! Here be the knowledge 
of thee increased, and there let it be per- 
fected! Here let my love to thee grow, 
and there may it ripen; thatmy joy, being 
here great in hope, may there in fruition 
be made perfect.—St. Anselm. 


The more and the better we know and 
understand, the more strictly shall we be 
judged unless our lives are also more holy. 
—Thomas & Kempis. 


Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right use of 
which 
Men are, and ought to be, accountable, 
If not to Thee, to those they influence. 
Grant this, we pray thee, that all who read 
Or utter noble thoughts may make them theirs, 
And thank God for them, to the betterment 
Of their succeeding life. 
—P.J. Bailey. 


It is a rule in the spiritual life that we 
grow in grace only as we grow in the 
knowledge of the Lord. Our love to God 
increases just in the measure that our 
view of God’s love to us increases. But 
as to the surrendered heart there is given 
by the Holy Spirit a new knowledge of the 
love of Christ, so within the surrendered 
heart there springs up new love to him.— 
G. H. C. Macgregor. 


Whate’er my darkness be, 
’Tis not, O Lord, of thee. 
The light is thine alone, 
The shadows all my own. 
—John B. Tabb. 


A man after God’s own heart is never a 
one-sided man. He is not wholly spirit- 
ual, he is not wholly natural, he is not all 
earnestness, he is not all play; he cannot 
be all things at once, and therefore he is 
all things by turns.—John Pulsford. 


© God, our Creator, Preserver and 
Wenefactor, we desire to thank thee for 
all thy past mercies, at the same time 
beseecbhing thee to give us thy continual 
grace and to pour down tby blessing 
upon us. Preserve us, © Lord, from 
day to day and from year to pear. Give 
us grace to bate sin and to avoid that 
whicb would lead our bearts from thee. 
Wlben we contemplate our temptations 
botb from witbin and witbout, when we 
look back to instances of our weakness 
and forward to the yet untried scenes of 
danger and difficulty througb whicb we 
may bave to pass before we leave tbe 
world, on thee, O Lord, and on thee 
alone, are we led to trust, and to thee 
do we lift up our daily prayer for strengtb 
to preserve us in the patbs of rigbteous= 
ness. ‘Keep alive in our souls the sense 
of spiritual things. Wmpress us witba 
recollection of the great trutbs whicb 
we bave been taugbt. SLnable us to 
walk wortby of the Lord tbhrougb tbe 
day that is now before us. May we be 
obedient to thy will, submissive to tby 
providence and ever thankful for tby 
mercies. Amen. 
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(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


108. CHARADE 


A most delightful legend once I read: 
A poor man longed to see the Saviour’s face, 
And FIRST a dream the Master to him said, 
“Next day I'll visit thy abiding place.” 


The morning came. TWO at his lowly trade 
He toiled, FIRST expectation of his Guest. 

A homeless woman by his window strayed 
With a sick babe—he gave her food and rest. 


At noon—still waiting—near his humble home 
He saw an old man, faint with hunger, reel; 
With pitying heart he bade the stranger come 
And share with him his frugal midday meal. 


“The eve has come,” he said; ‘he tarries still.”’ 
Two starving ones were fighting in the street; 
He made them friendly, bade them eat their fill, 
While THREE he longed the Master’s smile to 
meet. 


And, sad at heart, he slept again and dreamed: 
Came one by one the guests who shared his food. 
“Dost thou know me?” they asked. And then he 
seemed 
To hear the Saviour’s “ ALL,” and understood. 
E. EB: C. 


109. PHONETIC 


(Supply names of implements whose sound 
will make sense.) 

l asked the miner if his share of the output 
of *** was for ****, but he answered no, he 
could be sure of making ***** on it by keeping 
it longer. It was ***** that he was suffering 
from the hallucination of enthusiasm, but his 
visions were real to him, and *** I could say 
did not move him. They did not ***** very 
well for his future business prospects, but as 
contradiction only **** to his excitement, and 
no suggestion suits the taste of his mental 
xem and as the tide was lapping against the 
***, T cried, ‘‘***, for the shore!’ and set out 
for my home in one of the most fertile ****** 
of England. DOROTHEA. 


110. TRANSPOSITION SQUARE 
Two different letters—no more; 
Two words of four letters, twice o’er; 
One Latin, one English, ’*tis true, 
Yet with looks and to cause for your clew. 
Right or left, down or up though you go, 
First to last, last to first—even so, 
Eight results from your moves you can trace, 
Yet precisely alike in each case! 

NILLOR. 


111. TREE TANGLE 


I have a certain number of trees set out in 
the form of a square in such a manner that 
there are ten rows of four trees each, and 
four rows of three trees each. Each tree oc- 
cupies four square rods. How many trees 
have J, and how many square rods do they 
oceupy? A. J. HIBBARD. 


ANSWERS 


103. 1. A book. 2. Temper. 3. Fault. 
104, 400 feet. 
105. Bales, sable, Beals, Basel, Basle, Abel’s, 
Elba’s, blase. 
106. Friend-ship. 
107. Tact, act. 
SOLVERS 


The “search among the ages”? was productive of 
a greater variety of results than was anticipated, 
and among 100 or more lists no two seem to agree 
exactly. The patness of each “age ” given has been 
carefully considered, decision as to the best being 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary. The result reached 
is that the list of Miss L. M. Coggeshall, Providence, 
R. I., may be fairly considered the “most complete 
and neatest,”’ and entitled to the prize book. This 
list differs but little from that given by the author 
of the tangle (101). 14 is given as * USage,”’ 18 as 
“Lovage” and 32 as ‘ Tillage,’ the last being a 
decided improvement. Several lists are very nearly 
as good as Miss Coggeshall’s, the deficiency being 
lack of neatness of the list or its arrangement, or 
the use of some “age” less appropriate (as “ mass- 


age ” instead of “ drainage’ in answer to 21), Ap 
especial merit of the prize list is its freedom from 
“ verbiage,”’ no unnecessary word being used. 

Quite a difference of opinion has been shown as to 
the “‘age of the United States,” most solvers having 
given it “‘ USage,” while one has it “ aereage” and 
another “assemblage.” One gives the “age of 
Uncle Sam’s revenue assistant” as “Lyman J. 
Gage.” The “age which follows a lovers’ quarrel’” 
has been variously thought to be “ marriage,” “ dis- 
engage,” and “‘alienage.” The “ President’s age”” 
has by many been pronounced “ patronage.” The 
‘‘age you have now reached” is to one the “ pres— 
ent age,” to another “advantage,” to a bewildered 
solver “rage,” while a young lady friend in the 
West nafvely writes it, “18 years, 10 months.” — 

“The ‘ages,’” says J. R. Beede, “might legiti- 
mately include the age of Young America (sausage) 
and the age which leads to drunkenness (beverage), 
as well as the age which sometimes stops the career 
of a financier (shortage). ‘The sailor,’ writes 
C. A. M.C., “has about twenty ages more ; the coach- 
man and the Board of Health have also others.” A 
considerable number of other ages are added by 
““An Old Subscriber.” 

Solvers of recent tangles other than 101 are: 
8. A. Nelson, Auburn, Me., 98, 102; 8. P. N., Dor- 
chester, Mass., 99; N. S., Haverhill, Mass., 99; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 98, 102; A Friend, 
Newton, Mass., 98, 102. Nillor, we much regret to 
hear, has been ill several weeks, but he is now able 
to take his place again among our contributors. 
The authorized answer to the “ Boston Prize Conun- 
drum,’’ which nobody else has given, he now states 
is, ‘‘ When it rises to the surface to blow.” 


Is There a Santa Claus 


A little eight-year-old girl, named Virginia, 
wrote a letter to the New York Sun asking if 
there really is a Santa Clause, and this is the 
reply she received: 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
He exists as certainly as love and gener- 
osity and devotion exist, and you know 
that they abound and give to your life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary 
would be the world if there were no Santa 
Claus. It would be as dreary as if there 
were no Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance 
to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in sense 
and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be ex- 
tinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus!) You might 
as well not believe in fairies! You might 
get your papa to hire men to watch in all 
the chimneys on Christmas eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but even if they did not see 
Santa Claus coming down, what would that 
prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that 
is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. 
The most real things in the world are those 
that neither children nor men can see. Did 
you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? 
Of course not, but that’s no proof that they 
are not there. Nobody can conceive or 
imagine all the wonders there are unseen 
and unseeable in the world. ; 

You may tear apart the baby’s rattle and 
see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veilcovering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever 
lived, could tearapart. Only faith, fancy, 
Jeapatat love, romance, can push aside that 
curtain and view and picture the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? 
Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is 
nothing else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God, he lives, 
and he lives forever. A thousand years 
from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 10,000 
years from now, he will continue to make 
glad the heart of childhood. 


It is strange that the industrial world has 
not earlier discovered the ability of woman as 


‘an arbitrator, but perhaps not all women are 


as free from petty prejudices and are possessed 
of such a large-minded sense of justice as 
Miss Clara J. Fisher of Milford, Mass. At 
all events, she is said to be the first woman 
ever chosen to act as expert assistant to’ the 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
and she has succeeded in settling a factory 
trouble where men had failed. 


. 
) 


‘timers beat ’em yesterday!” 


2 December 1897 
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The Conversation Corner 


WO weeks ago I told you of my 
| visit to Monticello, the home of 

" Thomas Jefferson, but there was 
not room to speak of the University of 
Virginia, which has been called. ‘ Jeffer- 
son’s pet.’”’ After laboring many years 
for its establishment, he lived to see it 
dedicated—a few months before his death 
—three ex-presidents of the United States 
being present. He was himself the first 
“rector,” as his great-grandson, a Ran- 
dolph, is at present. Our Corner repre- 
sentative at the University, on our re- 
turn from Monticello, took me around its 
grounds, the original group of buildings 
remaining as carefully planned by Jeffer- 
son himself. 

It is somewhat singular that the -lead- 
ing advocate of a new system of govern- 
ment on a new continent, and of a new 
system of education opposed to the old, 
should have modeled all his structures 
after ancient or medieval architecture. 
The Rotunda, which, as you see, closely 
resembles the Monticello dome, is a re- 
production of the Roman Pantheon. That 
faces two long rows of residences, called 
“East Lawn” and “West Lawn,” alter- 
nating between professors’ houses, called 
“ Pavilions,” with stately pillars in front, 
and one-story rooms for students, with 
continuous, covered colonnades before 
them. ‘Parallel with these are two out- 
side rows, called ‘“‘East Range” and 
“West Range,” with society buildings 
and boarding houses instead of the ‘‘ Pa- 
vilions,” but having the same low, mon- 
astery-like rooms for students, quaint 
arcades taking the place of colonnades. 
The most historic personage there was 
an old colored janitor, who can remember 
all the students who have ever attended 
the University. He is very proud of this 
and of his striking resemblance to Jetfer- 
son himself. His name is Henry Martin, 
and he is, I suppose, son of the slave who 
preserved Jefferson’s papers, as men- 
tioned in a previous Corner. 

One other historic place I stopped at— 
about three minutes—Salisbury in North 
Carolina. Some readers of wartime 
memories may recall the prison pen 
there. A gentleman told me that its site 
is now occupied by other buildings, and 
that a national cemetery is near by—the 
resting place of thousands who perished 
for lack of food or shelter or care. At 
other stations I noted what boys had to 
say. At one they vied with each other in 
shouting, ‘Hickory Mercury!” In talk- 
ing with them I told them I was from 
Boston. Did they know where that was ? 
“QO, yes,” they instantly replied, “the Bal- 
Sometimes 
they sold what they called pies, which 
looked like old-fashioned ‘‘slap-jacks”’ 
with just a flavor of apple sauce in them. 
They sold the apples themselves for ‘“‘ten 
cents a dozen, four for a nickel’’—but no 
less than four could be bought, for not a 
boy had sense enough to carry pennies. 

On the cars I met a curious specimen 
of a grown-up boy, who was traveling to 
get a situation. He showed me his cre- 
dentials, which I copied for you: 

Reccomendation Written this September 30 


1897. We the undersigned believe the person 
— — a citizen of Eagle —,, to be a jentle- 


man of good caracter good morals and a jen- 
tleman Worthy of a position of employment 
and to give satisfaction in every respect. 


This was signed by sundry county offi- 
cials, and was certainly authentic, for he 
told me that he wrote it himself! When 
he got off the train he had a short stick in 
his mouth—a custom among the poorer 
classes in that region; I suppose you 
know that it is called ‘‘dipping.”’ 

Thatis a wonderful route—the Southern 
Railway—as it climbs up the Blue Ridge 
by successive horse-shoe curves, until the 
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official guide of the train assured us that 
we could look back and see, if the foliage 
permitted, seventeen different lines of 
tracks over which we had come, and that 
we had gone eleven miles to get a quarter 
of a mile! We followed the Swannanoa 
River, went through the Swannanoa tun- 
nel, and at last stopped at the Swannanoa 
Hotel in Asheville. This beautiful little 
city is right up among the mountains, and 
is surrounded by mountains and mountains 
and mountains, as faras the eye can reach. 
I do not wonder it is advertised as the 
“Tand of the Sky!”’ 

Going outside the city by an electric 
road which made its wild way over ro- 
mantic ravines, and then on foot to call 
upon a friend in his hill-top ‘‘bonnie-cas- 
tle,’ I did wish a lot of you Cornerers 
were with me to see the funniest merry- 
go-round out in the woods. It was so 
rustic and so rude with its huge derrick 
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and rough seats that I had to laugh aloud, 
and then could not resist the temptation 
to push it off and catch a ride; perhaps if 
about twenty-five of you had been along 
to supply the motive power I should not 
have needed to jump off when half-way 
round to give another push—a jump which 
my heel has not forgotten yet! I wish, 
too, that some of you learned members 
had been with me on another road where 
my friend drove me to see a quaint little 
town hall and translate the inscription on 
the outside walls: 

This building is given by a friend to the 
town, of Woolsey. Domus parva sed magna 
in spe aedificata for the public weal alone. 


The cordiality of the weleome given to 
the people of the suburban town to use 
the little hall was shown in large letters, 
made by brass nails in the door: HOWDY. 
Of course I took a ride through George 
Vanderbilt’s famous estate, with its many 
thousands of acres of field and forest, 
mountains and rivers, its parksand ponds 
and macadamized roads and nurseries of 
all kinds of plants and shrubs and trees— 
doubtless the largest and finest estate in 
this country. The castle, the driver told 
me, had 365 rooms and fifty-two bath- 
rooms in it—so, I suppose, that he could 
have a different room for every day in the 
year and. a different place to take his bath 
every week! Yet with such a wonderful 
home he is here only a short time every 
year,-spending most of his time in foreign 
travel. 

The driver pointed out the mysterious 
“unself-supported stairs’ leading up to 
the balconies of the mansion, and also a 
curious mound, with flights of steps 
connected with it, which he called the 
‘““Rampadeuse,’”’ where the guests of the 
castle have great sport on horseback— 
just what it is, perhaps some of you 
Cornerers may understand better than I. 
On the same authority I learned just how 
many hundred workmen and servants 
there were to build the roads, clear the 
land, and care for the four hundred cows, 
whose butter sells for twice the price of 
ordinary butter in Asheville—so the estate 
brings benefit to some if its owner is not 
there to enjoy it himself. Besides that, 
he supports a ‘‘young men’s institute ’’ in 
the city, whichis very useful to the colored 
men. In these ways his'immense wealth 
is of some use, and that of course is the 
great advantage of having money—to do 
good with it! 

I must get out of North Carolina before 
this page is ended. How that was to be 
done at the time I could not see—the Great 
Smoky Mountains, and many smaller ones 
that were not smoky, were right in the 
way. But we followed the windings of 
the picturesque French Broad River, often 
on a very narrow margin, one side or the 
other, and with high cliffs on both sides, 
until we reached the Nodechucky, and 
then southward till we reached its union 
with the Holston, and that makes the 
Tennessee. There is Knoxville—as you 
see on your map—and in that fine old 
city I spent two days. I cannot tell you 
much about it—except that among other 
old friends I found (by accident) a profes- 
sor in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum whom 
I had known as a boy in Massachusetts 
nearly fifty years ago, and (not by acci- 
dent) Harry C., who is a real boy now 
and whose letters you have read in the 
Corner. The visit to another famous 
estate owned by a Massachusetts man, 
in Tennessee for two-thirds of a century, 
and the ‘‘ Wild West”’ parade—which was 
enough for me without waiting to see the 
“Show ”’—I must omit. 

N. B. The 1898 edition of the Corner 
Scrap-Book (paged and indexed), with new 
pages of illustrations, including pictures 
of Pomiuk, ete., is now ready for Christ- 
mas orders. Price, as before, $1.25; post- 


paid, 25 cents extra. My Y So 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson FOR Dec. 12 2 Tim 4: 1-8; 


Paul’s Last Words 


DUNNING, 


16-18 


By DD 

The second epistle to Timothy is the last 
recorded word of the great apostle. It is an 
unstudied utterance, the outpouring of an old 
man’s heart to his friend. We cannot under- 
stand what is in his mind without reading the 
entire letter. It is the pathetic declaration of 
the Christian martyr facing death. It reveals 
the principles by which a Christian is guided 
in troublous times. I prefer to group the 
thoughts of the entire epistle around these 
topics: 

i. Paul’s life in review [v. 7]. He had kept 
one purpose before him from the hour when, 
on the road to Damascus, he had seen and 
owned the Lord. “I have fought the good 
fight.’ Paul had made mistakes. He had 
made enemies, even among his fellow-disci- 
ples. He had seen cherished plans fail. He 
had been disappointed in some whom he had 
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trusted. But he had never faltered in his pur- 
pose. One fight fought, one course now fin- 


ished, one faith kept—that was his record. 

To be controlled by the one motive to serve 
Christ, to work it out day by day, to keep a 
conscience void of offense toward God and 
toward men—that is a simple life. Any one 
can understand it who would put it into prac- 
tice. But it is supremely great. The disciple 
said humbly what his Master had said at the 
last: ‘‘I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do,’’ Whatever the outcome may 
seem to be, that is the successful life. Our 
one business is to achieve it. Whoever sets 
himself to do this is saved, for time and eter- 
nity. 

2. Paul’s reward from his fellowmen [v. 16]. 
It was bitterly disappointing. The multitude 
did not respond to his call to noble living, and 
he knew that they would not when his suc- 
eessors should preach to them. They would 
be lovers of self, lovers of money, slanderers, 
without self-control, ‘‘lovers of pleasure rather 
than lovers of God” [ch. 3: 2-5]. Were not 
such things enough to lead any man to give 
up trying to preach the gospel? But many of 
his chosen friends deserted him in his hour of 
need. They loved this present world more 
than the honor of Christian service, more than 
they lovedhim. ‘‘Demasforsookme... and 
went to Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, 
Titus to Dalmatia’’; ‘“‘ This thou knowest, that 
all that are in Asia turned away from me”’; 
** At my first defense no one took my part, but 
all forsook me.”’ Here, again, he repeated his 
Master’s experience: ‘ All the disciples left 
him and fled.’’ Paul remembered that. It 
was constantly in his mind. ‘‘ Remember 
Jesus Christ ... wherein I suffer hardship 
unto bonds, as a malefactor.”’ 

Whoever is faithful in preaching truth and 
living it must expect to be disappointed in 
men. John the Baptist was even tempted to 
lose faith in Christ, when he saw his life work 
sinking into failure. He put to him the de- 
spairing question, ‘“‘Art thou he that cometh, 
or look we foranother?’’ But Paul never lost 
heart. He knew that Jesus Christ died at the 
hands of those he sought to save. There the 
apostle learned his life lesson: “If we died 
with him, we shall also live with him; if we 
endure, we shall also reign with him.” Let 
those who seek to lift straying ones to firm 
ground, who strive to create righteousness in 
town and State, remember that Christ’s work 
will never come to naught. Let us say with 
Paul, “‘ I endure all things for the elect’s sake, 
that they also may obtain the salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.”’ 

8. Paul's trust in the Lord [vs. 17, 18]. He 
had tested it, even in the experience which 
showed him that he could not trust his 
friends. “The Lord stood by me and 


strengthened me.’”’ He had escaped, single- 
handed, from the hate of Nero. ‘‘1l was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the lion.’’ It was, 
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indeed, only a brief respite. He knew that | 


the blow would soon fall which would end his 
life. ‘‘The time of my departure is come.”’ 


But he had been looking forward to that time | 


for many years. “I hold not my life of any 
account, as dear unto myself, so that I may 
accomplish my course and the ministry which 


I received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the | 
Paul had done | 
God had sus- | 
That was | 
If our | 


gospel of the grace of God.’’ 
the work he was sent to do. 
tained him till he had done it. 
enough. It is enough for any man. 
purpose is to keep from suffering, our faith 
will not stand the test that is sure to come to 
us. If our purpose is to do what God has 
given us to do we shall find God faithful. 

4, Paul’s hope [vs. 8, 18]. The crown of 
righteousness was assured to him. ‘The 
Lord... will save me unto his heavenly 
kingdom.’’ That he was sure of. What dis- 
ciple of Christ wants more? ‘That hope was 
“an anchor of the soul.’’ Asa ship’s anchor 
in storm reaches down beneath the wayes and 
grips the unseen rock, so this hope enters 
into ‘‘that which is within the veil, whither 
as a forerunner Jesus entered for us.” 

5. Paul’s charge to his successors [vs. 1, 2]. 
Timothy’s business was the same as Paul’s. 
It was to set forth the truth in his life and by 
his words. Is it not the supreme business of 
every Christian? Read this letter over and 
over again as the letter of the chief of the 
apostles to yourself. There is counsel enough 
in it to make a Christlike man. Do men meet 
our message with ‘‘ foolish and ignorant ques- 
tionings’’? Do they treat the word of God 
with indifference or even with contempt? ‘‘ Be 
gentle towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in 
meekness correcting them that oppose them- 
selyes.”’ Do you find men “corrupted in mind, 
reprobate concerning the faith’’? ‘Paul wrote 
to Timothy: ‘‘Thou didst follow... what 
things befell me at Antioch, at Iconium and at 
Lystra; what persecutions I endured.’”’ Paul 
would teach us the same lesson: ‘All that 
would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.” ‘‘Suffer hardship with me, as 
a good soldier of Christ Jesus.’’ 

As Tread this letter to Timothy and ponder 
on it, the character of Paul rises to a hight I 
had not seen before. He presses very close 
on the footsteps of the Lord. His life never 
seemed to him so precious as when he laid it 


at last at the feet of his crucified and risen | 


Saviour. And every step in his past years in 
which he had repeatedly surrendered himself 
to the will of the Son of God was transfigured 
before his eyes as he looked back on it from 
that point of departure to receive his crown of 
righteousness in the heavenly kingdom. He 
saw his life in its true light. He could take 
on his lips even his Master’s prayer, offered 
when he had looked back on his accomplished 
work: ‘‘ And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.’’ Whoever 
shall teach one scholar to read this epistle till 
he shall have entered into its meaning and 
appropriated it will do a noble work. I think 
no one can have apprehended it till heis stirred 
with ambition to live in the spirit of Paul, with- 
out interpreting to others the meaning of this 
letter and imparting to others that spirit. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 5-11. Our Favorite Hymns. Matt. 
26: 26-30; Acts 16: 22-34; Eph. 5: 19, 20; 
Col. 3: 12-17; Ps. 100. 

What are they? What do they mean to us? 
What part ought they to play in church and indi- 
vidual life? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


It is stated that in a ‘‘ Christian ’’ church in 
a Kentucky town the minister declared that 
there is no devil. His doctrine so aroused the 
opposition of the congregation that the next 
time he entered the pulpit about twenty shots 
were fired at him. If he doesn’t now believe 
in the devil, he may as well leave the ministry. 
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What Some of the Subscribers of The Congregationalist say of the Illuminated Bible: 


_ “No. 3 is a beautiful book. My pastor, looking at it yesterday, said:,‘IT IS THE FINEST THING 
OUT.’ ”"—22 Nov., 1897. 


_“ Bible received in good condition. . . . It is a splendid work.’’—20 Noyv., 1897. : 


“It is a beauty, much surpassing my expectations in re the printers’ and artists’ work. With many 
thanks I am.”—20 Nov., 1897. 


“ Bible delivered this morning—many thanks. It is a wonder for beauty and cheapness.’’—16 Nov., 1897. 


“JT am greatly delighted with the Illuminated Bible. It is both a Commentary and a Picture Gallery of 
no inferior character. Not only the children are drawn to its striking and beautiful illustrations, but the grown folks 
are wonderfully taken with it.”—16 Nov., 1897. 


“The illuminated Bible is satisfactory in every way. It will be a very profitable study not for weeks or months 
only but for a lifetime. Thanking you for offering such a grand book so reasonably.”’—12 Nov., 1897. 


“ The Bibles came “ Mr, 
in good shape. The - 
type is clear, illustra- 
tions fine and paper 
good, and unlike family 
Bibles in general they 
are easily handled. 


speaks 
of it so highly that 
I should be pleased 
to examine for my- 
self.” 16 Nov., 1897. 


‘“The numerous 
and beautiful illus- 
trations seem to bring 
this Bible right up 


satisfied with editions 
received.” —15 Nov., 
1897. 


“Very much pleased close to modern appre- 
with the specimen ey hension and it will 
pages, and desire very Fa 


quickly be appreciated. 
Herewith find check 
for copy.’’—1 Nov., 
1897. 
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much to possess the 
complete book. I 
inclose an order for it.” 
—-29/ Oct., 1897; 


“Sample pages re- 
ceived; beautiful! I 
order five $3.75 Bibles 
for Christmas gifts— at once, for I am sure 
all are to go into re- ea it must be worth far 
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“The sample pages 
of the Bible came to- 
day. I inclose price 


DR. DUNNING’S Opinion of the Illuminated Bible. THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE 


is a genuine art production. The text conforms to the Authorized 
Oxford Edition. Proper names are accented and self-proneunced. 
Copious marginal references aidacomplete Concordance. But the 


The Bible bearing the imprint of the American Binoie Union 
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The Literature of the Year 


A Comprehensive Survey of the Broad and Attractive Field 


The literary productiveness of this year 
hardly has equaled that of some other years 
in either amount or quality. Fewer epoch- 
making works have appeared. Nevertheless, 
its record is far from insignificant, and we 
undertake again this week our annual and 
pleasant task of reminding our readers of the 
publications of the year which chiefly have 
merited special attention. 

Beginning with specifically Theological and 
Critical works, the most conspicuous, without 
doubt, is the elaborate treatise, God the Crea- 
tor and Lord of All {Seribners. $5.00], by Dr. 
Samuel Harris of Yale University. Some- 
what more in sympathy with traditional views 
of theology than with those now commonly 
held, it nevertheless is up to date in both con- 
ception and method. The essential Christian 
doctrines are discussed with unusual skill in 
definition and explanation, and many special 
points, such as the operation of the govern- 
. ment of God in Providence, are elaborated 
with judicial power. It is an expression of 
the New England theology of recent times 
and it illustrates theological progress and well- 
balanced self-restraint aboutequally. It isan 
individual book in more than one way and an 
honor to New England scholarship. Another 
important production is. the second volume of 
Harnack’s History of Dogma [Roberts Bros- 

2.50], which treats of a period peculiarly sig- 
nificant—that of the foundation of ecclesiasti- 
cal dogma—and which performs ably the task 
of showing the fundamental importance of 
this period. In spite of an occasionally ex- 
cessive confidence in analogy, the work pos- 
sesses very great value. 

The Prophecies of Jesus Christ (Scribners. 
$1.75], by Prof. Paul Sechwartzkopf, although 
published first, is the fourth volume of an in- 
tended work on The Revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, and deals especially with the 
prophecies bearing on the death, resurrection 
and second coming of our Lord. It puts em- 
phasis upon the humanity of Jesus, discusses 
at length such special points as the corporeity 
of Christ’s appearances after he had risen, 
and is decidedly independent, but always 
reverent and candid.- The Facts of the Moral 
Life [Macmillans. $2.25], by Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundt, too aah except for specialists, 
will afford them solid food for reflection for a 

‘long time. The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
{Youngs. $1.75], by Prof. Fritz Hommel, in 
its main trend supports decidedly the ancient 
Hebrew tradition as it lies on the face of the 
Old Testament records, and makes large use 
of the study of Old Testament proper names, 
especially those of the so-called First Code, 
comparing them with those of the earlier Bab- 
ylonian inscriptions, the El-Amarna letters, 
ete. It somewhat lacks the judicial temper, 
but is a strong book. 

Dr. A. C. MeGiffert’s The Apostolic Age 
{Seribners. $2.50] must not go unnamed. It 
is the fruit of elaborate study, and shows how 
the Pauline doctrines took form through the 
experiences of the apostles, how the inter- 
change of views of the leaders in the apostolic 
church crystallized into doctrine and devel- 
oped into forms of church government, and 
how the church adapted itself to various races 
and conditions. The Bohlen lectures for 
1897 on The Kingdom of God [Dutton. $1.50), 
by Rev. L. H. Schwab, deserve honorable 
mention. The Bible and Islam [Scribners. 
$1.50), by Prof. H. P. Smith, is a careful and 
candid study of the debt of Mohammedanism 
to Judaism and Christianity. The third series 
of Oxford House Papers [Longmans, Green & 
Co. 75 cents}, by Canon Gore, Bishop Creigh- 
ton and others, deals ably with both doctrinal 
and practical topics, especially the relations 
of church and state, from the Anglican point 
of view. The Ancient Faith in Modern Light 
Scribners. $4.50), by Professors Cave and 
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Newth, Drs. Parker and Rogers, and other 
eminent English divines, deals with larger 
practical themes with equal ability. 

An example of the more advanced higher 
criticism is found in The Hope of Israel [Scrib- 
ners. $1.40), by Rev. F. H. Woods. The book 
contains the Warburtonian lectures, deliv- 
ered in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, London, 1890-94. 
They review the argument from prophecy and 
concede somewhat too much to the radical 
modern thinkers. The Higher Criticism of 
the Hexateuch [Seribners. $2.50], by Dr. C. A. 
Briggs, is another notable treatise in the 
same vein, not sufficiently impartial and some- 
what extravagant in its claims, but not a book 
to be overlooked.—At the opposite pole are 
Dr. S. C. Bartlett’s vigorous volume, The 
Veracity of the Hexateuch [Revells. $1.50], 
and Dr. A. J. F. Behrends’s book, The Old 
Testament Under Fire [Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.00], a spirited defense of traditional views 
and more outspoken than cautious. 

Dean Farrar’s The Bible, Its Meaning and 
Supremacy [Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00] 
explains popularly what the Bible is and how 
it is to be regarded in its bearing upon mod- 
ern questions. In spite of some lack of posi- 
tiveness it is large-minded and practical. We 
also must not omit to mention The Shadow 
Christ [Century Co. $1.25], by Rev. G. 8S. Lee, 
which, in spite of noticeable faults in respect 
to both substance and manner, certainly is 
one of the most picturesque and stimulating 
books of the year. 

Turning to more strictly Philosophical re- 
ligious works, Dr. Gordon’s Immortality and 
the New Theodicy [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00] at once comes to mind, containing the 
first lectures upon the Ingersoll foundation 
at Harvard. It embodies a powerful argu- 
ment for immortality, addressed as largely to 
others than Christian believers as to them 
and thoroughly admirable in spirit and style, 
although, as we said of it in our-review, fail- 
ing, in our judgment, to establish the distine- 
tion claimed between its own position and 
Universalism. Dr. Newman Smyth’s The 
Place of Death in Evolution [Seribners. $1.25] 
is a thoughtful and unhackneyed presentation 
of the theory that death is necessary to life, 
only a natural step in the process of its devel- 
opment. 

Prof. John Bascom’s discussion of Evolu- 
tion and Religion [Putnams. $1.25] is another 
thoughtful volume, setting forth somewhat 
radical opinions and too philosophically tech- 
nical in language for most readers, yet’ cer- 
tainly one of the most thoughtful books of the 
year. We might use almost the same words 
about The Conception of God [Macmillans. 
$1.25], by Professors Royce, Le Conte and oth- 
ers, which discusses in the profoundest fashion 
the nature of the divine idea as a demonstra- 
ble reality. It is too abstruse for any but the 
most thoroughly trained thinkers. So is its 
companion treatise, Christianity and Idealism 
{Maemillans. $1.25), by Prof. John Watson 
of Queen’s University, Canada, which accepts 
the evolutionary theory too fully, treats the 
doctrine of the atonement as artificial, and 
otherwise exhibits the influence of the most 
advanced school of thought, while neverthe- 
less meaning to promote Christian aims and 
reflections. 

Under Religious History may be noticed 
first Dr. G. L. Walker’s volume of Carew lec- 
tures, called Some Aspects of Religious Life 
in New England [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.25). 
It ably sets forth the development of theology 
in this country, emphasizes such points as the 
Calvinism of the early cvlonists, the develop- 
ment of formalism and the influence of the 
Halfway Covenant, and also describes the 
Great Awakening and subsequent events. Dr. 
L. W. Bacon’s History of American Chris- 
tianity [Christian Lit. Co. $2.00], one of the 
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American Church History series, supplies a 
good outline of its theme. The second volume 
of The Annals of King’s Chapel, Boston [Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co, $5.00), the continuation by 
Mr. H. H. Edes of the late Rev. H. W. Foote’s 
undertaking, completes a masterpiece in its 
line. The peculiarly close relation of this 
church to colonial history assures the pro- 
duction a lasting place in publie favor, and it 
is a fine piece of work in itself. The His- 
tory of Methodism in the United States 
{Harpers. $5.00], by Dr. J. M. Buckley, is a 
work of broader range. The great denomina- 
tion deseribed could have had no more sym- 
pathetic or intelligent historian. Dr. J. F. 
Hurst’s History of the Christian Church 
{Eaton & Mains. $5.00] deserves similar 
praise, and isthe seventh yolume..of the 
Library of Biblical and Theological Litera- 
ture. It covers the period of the early and 
medieval church and comes down to the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. 

A striking volume of foreign origin is Lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical History in Norwich 
Cathedral [Whittaker. $2.25], in which are 
fifteen lectures, mainly on the early fathers, 
by Dean Farrar, Prebendary Leeds, Bishop 
Barry and others. The popularization of 
knowledge about the early church is the ex- 
cellent purpose of the book. Prof. D. G. 
Brinton’s The Religions of Primitive Peoples 
{[Putnam’s. $1.50] takes the reader back be- 
yond the early fathers to the origins of reli- 
gious thought, and deals with the myths and 
spiritual conceptions of the earliest races and 


_the development of these through the cen- 


turies. It contains much special information 
adapted to popular comprehension. Another 
volume deserving note is the Search Light of 
St. Hyppolytus [Revell. $1.00], by Rev. F. P. 
Flournoy, which discusses the claims of the 
Romish Church in regard to the papal succes- 
sion, infallibility and some other subjects 
with unusual frankness and with damaging 
results; and the late Ernest Renan’s Anti- 
christ [Roberts Bros. $2.50], covering the 
period from Paul’s arrival in Rome to the end 
of the Jewish Revolution, also has some to 
hand just in time for mention. 

Fewer Commentaries of the first rank than 
usual have been published. Four volumes of 
the Modern Readers’ Bible have been issued— 
those on Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Daniel and the Minor Prophets, respectively 
Each 50 cents], each an ex- 
ample of the same vigorous scholarship which 
their predecessors have illustrated. The vol- 
ume on Luke in the International Critica) 
Commentary [Secribners. $3.00], from the pen 
of Dr. Alfred Plummer, the English editor for 
the New Testament, a close study of this gos- 
pel in the light of modern standards of schol- 
arship, also is out; and the volume on Philip- 
pians and Philemon ([Scribners. $2.00], by 
Prof. M. R. Vincent, which is scholarly and 
judicial. The eighth volume of the Lutheran 
Commentary, dealing with 1 Cor. 7-16, 2 Cor. 
and Galatians [Christian Lit. Co. $2.00], the 
work of Prof. H. E. Jacobs and others, is 
notable for the clearness and pertinence of its 
comments. Prof. H. G. Mitchell’s work on 
the first twelve chapters of Isaiah [Crowell. 
$2.00] advocates the views of the constructive 
critical school. 

A few volumes of Sermons claim mention, 
although the year has not been exceptionally 
rich in books of this class. That which has 


‘impressed us most is The Imperial Christ 


{[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50), by the late 
Dr. J. P. Coyle. Its contents are somewhat 
unconventional in phrase, and illustrate in an 
unusual degree the exceptional power of a 
scholarly, devout and enthusiastic minister of 
Christ. The Growing Revelation [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50] contains a number of Dr. A. H. 

Bradford’s effective discourses, which have 
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been preached on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Dr. F. A. Noble’s discourses on Philippians 
[Revell Co. $1.25] are finely conceived and 
powerfully sustained discussions of funda- 
mental truths, admirably adapted to practical 
minds. Dr. E. H. Byington’s The Christ of 
Yesterday, Today and Forever [Roberts Bros. 
$1.50] also contains strong thinking clothed in 
an impressive style. 

Two timely and telling volumes have come 
from Dr. D. J. Burrell of the Dutch Reformed 
Chureh. One is For Christ’s Crown, the 
other The Golden Passional and Other Ser- 
mons [W. B. Ketcham. Each $1.50]. A new 
book of sermons by the late Bishop Brooks, 
New Starts in Life and Other Sermons [Dut- 
ton. $1.75], also has been published, and 
bears all the marks of his unique and con- 
seerated personality. And last, but by no 
means least, may be named The Culture of 
Christian Manhood [Revell Co. $1.50], in 
which are sixteen sermons preached before 
the students of Yale by Drs. McKenzie, Her- 
rick, C. C. Hall, Burrell, Vincent, George 
Harris and others. 

Devotional literature always abounds, and 
among other recent books of this charac- 
ter are The More Abundant Life [Dutton. 
$1.25], by the late Bishop Brooks, edited by 
W. M. L. Jay, consisting chiefly of extracts 
from unpublished manuscripts, including 
some short prayers; The Trial and Death of 
Christ [American Tract Soc. $2.00], by Rev. 
James Stalker, D. D., a careful and uplifting 
study; Peace, Perfect Peace [Revell Co. 25 
cents], by Rev. F. B. Meyer, offered especially 
to those in affliction; and A Good Start [Crow- 
ell & Co. 75 cents], by the same author, in- 
tended to encourage Christian beginners. The 
series of ten little volumes, issued by Crow- 
ell & Co.,-The Christ-filled Life, Ships and 
Havens, Giving What We Have, etc., by Dr. 
C. C. Hall, Dr. Henry van Dyke and others, 
abundantly merits commendation, and so do 
My Life in Christ [Cassell Co. $3.50], a some- 
what clumsily arranged but delightfully spir- 
itual book of extracts from the diary of Fa- 
ther John Ilyitch Sergieff, a priest of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and The Personal 
Friendships of Jesus [Crowell & Co. $1.00], 
by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. We mention here, 
also, because of its close practical relation to 
the Christian life, the volume entitled The 
Bible and the Children [Macmillan. $1.00], 
containing papers by Dean Farrar, Dr. Hor- 
ton, Dean Fremantle, Dr. Gladden, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott and others, suggesting how and 
what children should be taught about the 
Bible. 

Several Miscellaneous Religious books 
should not be overlooked, each of which is 
important in its way. One is the late Dr. 
Quint’s Common-sense Christianity [Pilgrim 
Press. $1.50], full of his attractive and help- 
ful personality. Another is Christian Life in 
Germany [Reveil. $1.00], by our Chicago ed- 

_ itor, Dr. E. F. Williams, a conscientious and 
enlightening study of its subject. Another is 
Prof. Shailer Matthews’s The Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus [Macmillans. $1.50], a success- 
ful volume on Christian sociology. Another 
is Letters from the Scenes of the Recent Mas- 
sacres in Armenia [Revells. $1.25], which, 
although in a sense a book of travel, has a 
controlling religious purpose and spirit. It is 
the work of Dr. J. R. and Mrs. H. B. Harris, 
and consists of their graphic and impressive 
letters home. A very different volume, but 
one of much significance in its way, is Mr. 
G. J. Holyeake’s English Secularism [Open 
Court Co. 50 cents]. Mr. Holyoake has long 
been a leader of his school of thought, and its 
special views are set forth here. It is abun- 
dantly worth study by Christian teachers. 

Several important works on Philosophy 
have been printed. One is Prof. G. T. Ladd’s 
Philosophy of Knowledge [Scribner’s. $4.00], 
which discusses the nature and scope of hu- 
man knowledge on the side of its relation to 
conduct and belief. It is especially valuable 
for its scientific analyses. Prof. B. P. Bowne’s 
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Theory of Thought and Knowledge [Har- 
pers. $1.50] is a fine example of clear thought 
and statement. In The Bases of Historic Be- 
lief, Historic and Ideal {Putnams. $1.50], Prof. 
C. M. Tyler presents a summary of the con- 
clusions of modern thought as to religious 
history and moral and religious ideals. It is 
as practical as it is profound. M. Auguste 
Sabatier’s Outlines of Philosophy and Réli- 
gion Based on History [Pott & Co. $2.00] is 
another treatise which amply repays the 
student. Practical Idealism [Macmillans. 
$1.50], by President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, also is conspicuous for sound sense, con- 
vincing logic and unusual interest; and The 
Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy [Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00], 
by Prof. William James, is a good example of 
the sound application of important philosophic 
truth. Here, too, as well as anywhere, may 
be noted Prof. George Harris’s admirabie 
little treatise, Inequality and Progress [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], as luminous and 
sensible as it is terse. 

The comparative richness during the year 
of the department. of Biography is obsery- 
able. Several books of local interest have 
appeared, such as Mr. J. T. Nesmith’s excel- 
lent account of the late Gov. F. T. Greenhalge 
{Roberts Bros. $3.00], containing many of 
his speeches; the elaborate and delightful 
picture of the late Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
(Little, Brown & Co.], drawn by his son; the 
life of the late Dr. A. A. Miner [Universalist 
Pub. House. $2.00], by Rev. G. H. Emerson; 
and that of Hosea Ballou, 2d. [E. P. Guild. 
$2.50], by H. S. Ballou, two of the most useful 
and honored among the pioneer leaders of 
Universalism; and the life of Prof. W. B. 
Rogers [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00], the 
distinguished scientist, who also was the prac- 
tical founder of the Institute of Technology 
in this city, by his wife and W. T. Sedgwick. 
Other American biographies include that of 
the late Dr. J. M. Sturtevant [Revells. $1.25], 
by his son, a vivid and inspiring sketch of a 
man remarkable in himself and eminent as a 
leader of American Congregationalism; that 
of the famous Dr. Philip Schaff [Seribners. 
$3.00], by Prof. D.S. Schaff; that of Dr. C. M. 
Deems'[Revells. $1.50], by his two sons, the 
chronicle of a somewhat picturesque as well 
as exceedingly useful career. The Exploits 
of Myles Standish [Appletons. $1.50], by 
Henry Johnson, presents a lively picture of 
the Pilgrim hero. Mr. P. L. Ford and Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson are authors of new lives of 
George Washington, the former issued by the 
Lippincotts [$2.00] and presenting a somewhat 
more realistic picture than that customarily 
drawn, the latter, published by the Harpers 
[$3.00], more in harmony with the traditional 
view and in many respects the best life of 
Washington which we have ever seen. Rey. 
N. H. Chamberlain’s Samuel Sewall and the 
World He Lived In [DeWolfe, Fiske & Co.] is 
a character sketch rather than a biography, 
but a pleasant piece of work. Mrs. Lathrop’s 
agreeable Memories of Hawthorne [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00] and Mr. S. T. Pickard’s 
Hawthorne’s First Diary [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00] also merit mention. 

A charming little book, hardly more than a 
sketch, but truly delightful, is Miss Mamie 
Dickens’s My Father as I Remember Him 
[Dutton. $1.25]. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Margaret 
Ogilvie [Seribners. $1.25], in which he rey- 
erently, yet sometimes humorously, has por- 
trayed the character of his mother, is among 
the choicest books of the year in this class. 
The story of the life of the late Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton [Roberts Bros. $2.00], painter, 
etcher, essayist, novelist and editor, which he 
began himself and which his wife has com- 
pleted, is another very readable account of an 
unusual man. Mr. C. K. Shorter has corrected 
some misstatements and made use of some 
hitherto unpublished material in his excel- 
lent volume, Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50]. Isabel, Lady Bur- 
ton [Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.00], by herself and 
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W. H. Wilkins, is the engrossing story of the 
brilliant and chequered career of the famous 
Capt. Richard Burton, the explorer, and his 
wife. Dr. R. F. Horton’s Oliver Cromwell 
(Whittaker. $1.25], although hardly more 
than a sketch, is a conscientious and inspiring 
study of its famous subject. In My Reminis- 
cences [Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50], Arditi, the 
distinguished musical composer, has given 
most interesting chapters out of his diversified 
experiences ; and Madame Mathilde Marchesi’s 
autobiography, Marchesi and Music {Harpers. 
$2.50] also offers inviting glimpses of the musi- 
eal and social world. 

Mr. A. J. C. Hare’s Autobiography [Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $7.50] is noteworthy because of 
its allusions to eminent or interesting persons 
but often is as remarkable for bad taste as for 
its almost unbroken sadness. One of the 
great books of the year, probably a majority 
of people place it above all others, is Capt. A. 
T. Mahan’s Life of Nelson [Little, Brown & 
Co. $8.00]. It is a masterly work, unlikely to 
be surpassed by any other biographer of the 
same hero. The Private Life of the Queen 
[Appletons. $1.50], by a member of the royal 
household, is not a fine piece of literary work, 
but deserves attention because of its contents. 
The Personal Life of Queen Victoria [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00], by Sarah A. Tooley, de- 
serves mention for the same reason, and is 
written better. Prof. W. M. Sloane’s Life of 
Napoleon [Century Co. $7.00] is a great work. 
Many regard it as pressing Captain Mahan’s 
volume hard for the first place. It is a bril- 
liant book. It illustrates fine scholarship, but 
it might be somewhat more judicial here and 
there. 

M. Imbert de Saint Amand’s Louis Napoleon 
and Mlle.de Montijo[Seribners. $1.50] throws 
new light on the personality of the third Na- 
poleon and his empress, in whom contempo- 
raneous interest hardly has died away, even 
in this country. Another most readable 
French biography is Marechal Oudinot, Due 
de Reggio [Appletons. $2.50], by Gaston Stie- 
gler. It affords vivid pictures of French civil 
and military society under the first Napoleon 
and the king, and especially of the retreat 
from Russia. Peter the Great [Appletons. 
$2.00], by K. Walizewski, an impartial and 
brilliant account of the famous Russian em- 
peror, also is one of the most important books 
in its class. 

Bishop Potter’s volume, The Scholar and 
the State [Century Co. $2.00], is prominent 
among volumes of Hssays or Addresses, hay- 
ing a public purpose, and President Eliot’s 
American Contributions to Civilization and 
Other Essays and Addresses [Century Co. 
$2.00] is another. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
American Ideals and Other Essays [Putnams. 
$1.50] is timely and telling, and The Personal 
Equation [Harpers. $1.50], by H. T. Peck, 
and Literary Statesmen and Others [H. S. 
Stone & Co. $1.50], by Norman Hapgood, are 
bright and suggestive. Among those in lighter 
vein Varia [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], 
by Agnes Repplier, is the most piquant and 
entertaining, but Patrins [Copeland & Day. 
$1.25], by Louise I. Guiney, also is very en- 
joyable. Dr. D. G. Mitchell’s American Lands 
and Letters [Scribners. $2.50] does not go 
deeply into its subject, but charms because of 
its author’s invariably fascinating style. The 
Genius of Shakespeare’s Art [Lee & Shepard. 
$2.00], by E. J. Dunning, offers a new and 
striking theory about Shakespeare’s sonnets 
which is original and worth attention. And 


‘in the realm of the serio-comic Mark Twain’s 


How to Tell a Story and Other Essays [Har- 
pers. $1.50] will amply reward its readers. 
Prof. Arlo Bates’s Talks on the Study of Lit- 
erature [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] is 
the stimulating product of a peculiarly acute 
American mind, and Pres. A. H. Strong’s The 
Great Poets and Their Theology [Am. Baptist 
Pub. Soc. $2.50] brings out an insufficiently 
appreciated significance in the influence of 
several of the world’s famous singers. Prof. 
Edward Dowden’s The. French Revolution 
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and English Literature [Secribners. $1.25] 
offers a study of the influence of the great up- 
rising upon English authorship. Lawrence 
Hutton’s two volumes, Literary Landmarks 
of Florence and of Rome [{Harpers. Each 
$1.00), border a little on the province of the 
guide-book, but do their work in a higher 
manner and to the reader’s ample satisfac- 
tion. And Prince Serge Wolkonsky’s Pictures 
of Russian History and Russian Literature 
{Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $2.00] introduces the 
American entertainingly to a comparatively 
unknown field. Another fine example of lit- 
erary perception and comment is The Poet’s 
Poet [Curts & Jennings. $1.25], by W. A. 
Quayle. 

The quality of the History of the year has 
been very high. In reference to American 
history, Dr. Edward Eggleston’s Beginnings 
of a Nation [Appleton. $1.50] isa picturesque 
and more than ordinarily readable narrative, 
but not as judicial as it is interesting. Dr. 
John Fiske’s Old Virginia and Her Neighbors 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] is another 
learned study and a worthy addition to the 
series of histories from his pen, and a beauti- 
ful illustrated holiday edition, by the same 
publishers, of his The Critical Period of 
American History [$4.00] is out. The Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00], by Edward Arber, although from an 
English pen, is one of the most thorough stud- 
ies of Pilgrim history ever made. It is less a 
narrative than a collection of facts, but it has 
great value and interest. Mr. J. R. Spears’s 
four-volume History of Our Navy (Scribners. 
$8.00] does well a most important work. The 
Middle Period [Scribners. $1.75], by Prof. 
J. W. Burgess, is one of the American His- 
tory series, and deals with United States his- 
tory between the wars of 1812 and the Rebel- 
lion with enlightening skill but with some 
need of correction. The Evolution of the 
Constitution of the United States [Lippincotts. 
$1.50], by S. G. Fisher, is clear and scholarly. 
The Literary History of the American Reyo- 
lution [Putnams. $3.00], by Prof. M. C. Tyler, 
treats of authors and books rather than of 
soldiers and campaigns, and exhibits the colo- 
nial spirit and purpose from a new point of 
view. A minor volume, but one of the ut- 
most interest, is Behind Old Hearthstones 
{Lee & Shepard. $1.50], which equals its 
predecessor from the same pen, Beneath Old 
Rooftrees, in historic and popular interest 


and value. Dr. Griffis’s The Romance of Dis- 
covery [W. A. Wilde. $1.50] also is highly 
readable. 


In reference to the history of regions more 
remote, Dr. J. P. Peters’s two sumptuous vol- 
umes about Nippur (Putnams. $5.00] throw 
‘light upon early life in a portion of Babylonia 
where the ruins of a temple, supposed to. be 
the oldest known to man, have been discov- 
ered. And Prof. J. I. Manatt’s The Great 
Mycenean Age [Howghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$6.00] deals similarly with the Mycenan 
world, and is a striking example of patient 
and fruitful archeological research. The Age 
of the Renaissance [Christian Lit. Co. $1.50], 
by Paul van Dyke, the seventh in the Ten 
Epochs in Church History series, tells lucidly 
the story of that period and illustrates the 
eandid spirit of the true historian. The first 
volume of Prof. C. M. Andrews’s The Historic 
Development of Modern Europe [Putnams. 
$2.50] is noteworthy for the distinctness with 
which the action and reaction of European 
political history, the alternations of liberal- 
ism and conservatism in different countries, 
are brought out. The sixth volume of Von 
Sybel’s The Founding of the German Empire 
(Crowell. $2.00], which covers the years 
1866-70, also illustrates sound scholarship and 
judgment, and Lieut. H. H. Sargent’s The 
Campaign of Marengo [MecClurg. $1.50] is 
briefer but also a conscientious and skillful 
study. 

The fifth volume of Justin McCarthy’s His- 
tory of Our Own Time [Harpers. $1.50] con- 
tinues successfully the admirable work of 
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that deservedly popular production. France 
Under Louis XV. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00], by J. B. Perkins, is elaborate and 
learned. The Evolution of France Under the 
Third Republic (Crowell. $3.00], by the Baron 
de Coubertin, is notable for its character 
sketches of the great men who have success- 
fully administered French affairs since the 
downfall of the Third Empire. The Literary 
Movement in France During the Nineteenth 
Century [Putnams. $3.50], by M. Georges 
Pellissier, sets forth, in the words of M. Brune- 
tiere, the eminent French critic, ‘“‘the phi- 
losophy of contemporary French literature.’’ 
Mr. Poulteney Bigelow’s history of The Ger- 
man Struggle for Liberty [Harpers. $5.00] is 
another graphic and well-balanced treatise. 

Which ranks first among the Novels of the 
year? That is a hard question. No volume 
is conspicuously pre-eminent. We_ prefer 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker [Century Co. 
$2.00], by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. In vigor of 
plot, vividness of historical painting, natural- 
ness and consistency of characterization and 
choice and fitting style no book of the year 
seems to us to surpass this. Mr J. L. Allen’s 
The Choir Invisible [Macmillan Co. $1.50] 
deserves its ready popularity and illustrates 
true delicacy of conception and execution. 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s Jerome [Harpers. 
$1.50] is a social study of exceptional keen- 
ness and readableness. The Federal Judge 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), by C. K. 
Lush, throws powerful light upon what may 
be called subterranean politics. It is a good 
love story into the bargain. Edward Bellamy’s 
Equality [Appletons. $1.25] is a sequel to his 
Looking Backward, but is a social study 
rather than a novel, and is tame. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Corleone {[Macmillans. $2.00] is one of 
his best. 

Among American historical novels, In Buff 
and Blue, by G. B. Rodney; Captain Shay, a 
Populist of 1776 [Little, Brown & Co. Each 
$1.25], by G. R. R. Rivers; Free to Serve 
[Copeland & Day. $1.50], by E. Rayner; and 
A Colonial Witch [Baker & Taylor. $1.25], by 
F. S. Child, blend romance and fact entertain- 
ingly, and An Unwilling Maid [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Jeanie G. Lineoln, is 
more than ordinarily enjoyable; while Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood’s Jeanne d’ Are [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50] tells the old story of the 
French heroine afresh and delightfully. Dr. 
W. E. Barton’s A Hero in Homespun [Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co. $1.50] is a faithful and 
striking study of East Tennessee in the War 
of the Rebellion, and Lorraine [Harpers. 
$1.25], by R. E. Chapman, gives just as life- 
like pictures of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Dr. E. F. Burr’s Fabius, the Roman [Baker & 
Taylor. $1.50], is a graphie picture of early 
Christian experiences in Rome. Mr. C. G. D. 
Roberts’s The Forge in the Forest [Lamson, 
. Wolffe & Co, $1.50) is another delightful book, 
and so are Mrs. Helen C. Prince’s inspiring A 
Transatlantic Chatelaine [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25) and Miss Clara L. Burnham’s 
lively Miss Archer Archer [Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.25). Mr. R. H. Davis’s Soldiers of 
Fortune [Secribners. $1.50] has deservedly 
added to his literary reputation, and P. L. 
Ford’s An Untold Love [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25} is both vigorous and touching. 

Turning to foreign productions, Hall Caine’s 
The Christian [Appleton. $1.50] has been 
perhaps the most widely discussed story, but 
is melodramatic and overwrought, although 
not without brilliant and beautiful passages 
and a high purpose. S..R. Crockett’s Loch- 
invar [Harpers. $1.50], a dramatic tale of 
love and war, contains masterly scenes based 
on the familiar ballad, and 8. R. Keightley’s 
The Last Recruit of Clare’s[Harpers. $1.50] 
also is well written and exciting. Mrs. Flora 
A. Steel’s On the Face of the Waters [Mac- 
millans. $1.50] affords a thrilling picture of 
East Indian experiences in the terrible mu- 
tiny. Through Lattice Windows [Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $1.25), by W. J. Dawson, is a 
series of character sketches which form a 


fascinating village story. Dariel [Dodd, Mead 


& Co. $1.75], the latest fruit of Mr. R. D.. 


Blackmore’s pen, is not his masterpiece, but is 
unique and engrossing. The Gadfly [Henry 
Holt. $1.25), by E. L. Voynich, is one of the 
most picturesque and thrilling of recent novels, 
but is more forcible than graceful in its work- 
manship. The Green Book [Harpers. $1.50}, 
by Maurice Jokai, having for its main feature 
a conspiracy against Alexander I. of Russia, 
is intensely interesting and historically in- 
structive. The Sign of the Wooden Shoon 
LF. Warne & Co. 
depicts Lancashire character and dialect so as 
to bring out the dramatic element in even 
humble life. : 

Short Stories have been as numerous and 
readable as ever. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s A 
Merry Maid of Arcady and Other Stories 
{Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50], diversified and 
agreeable; Ruth McE. Stuart’s In Simpkins- 
ville [Harpers. $1.25], containing graphie 
scenes of simple life ins Arkansas; Octave 
Thanet’s The Missionary Sheriff [Harper’s. 
$1.25], Western in flavor as well as locality 
and lifelike in drawing; A Story Teller’s 
Pack [Seribners. $1.50], which illustrates the 
oddities of Mr. Frank R. Stoeckton’s imagina- 
tion; C. F. Lummis’s The King of the Bron- 
chos [Scribners. $1.25] and C. F. Embrie’s 
For the Love of Tonita [H.S. Stone. $1.25], 
which group New Mexican incidents and ac 
tors strikingly ; and Prof. Brander Matthews’s 
Outlines of Local Color [Harpers. $1.50}, 
Blanche Willis Howard’s Seven on the High- 
way (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] and 
Robert Herrick’s Literary Love Letters [Serib- 
ners. 75 cents] are differently but genuinely 
entertaining ; while Henryk Sienkiewiez’s Let 
Us Follow Him [R. F. Fenno. $1.00] pos- 
sesses an individuality not easily forgotten. 
So does King Arthur and the Table Round 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $400], by W. W. 
Newell, which is unique as well as attractive. 

The young people, as always, are well looked 
after by the publishers. On the list of Juve- 
nile Books of noteworthy quality the most 
discussed—and it deserves to be—is Rudyard 
Kipling’s lifelike Captains Courageous [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50], too well known to need com- 
ment. Others are A Loyal Traitor (Harpers. 
$1.50], by James Barnes, a sea story of the 
War of 1812; Redmond of the Seventh, by 
Mrs. Frank Lee, and Dan Drummond of the 
Drummonds, by Gulielma Zollinger [Pilgrim 
Press. Each $1.25], two wholesome and in- 
spiring books for boys; The Golden Galleon 
{Seribners. $1.50], by Robert Leighton, deal- 
ing with the England of the privateering 
period; Master Skylark [Century Co. $1.50], 
by John Bennett, a pleasant sketch of the 
time of Shakespeare; Emma Marshall’s de- 
lightful In the Choir of Westminster Abbey 
(Macmillan. $1.50]; The Young Puritans of 
Old Hadley [Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Mary 
P. W. Smith, a capital colonial story; Wash- 
ington’s Young Aids [Wilde. $1.50], by E. T. 
Tomlinson, alive with the Revolutionary 
spirit; Aaron in the Wildwoods [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00), a fascinating book by 
“Uncle Remus’’—Mr. Harris—about South- 
ern swamp life; The King of the Park {[Crow- 
ell, $1.25], by Miss Marshall Saunders, a 
striking and original character study; and A 
March on London [Seribners. $1.50], from 
Mr. G. A. Henty’s pen and a story of Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection; while with the younger 
children Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasant Mrs. 
Mouse and Her Boys {Maecmillan. $1.25], Mrs. 
Richards’s Three Margarets [Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25], Miss Tucker’s Little Grown-Ups] Stokes 
Co. $2.00) and Mr. Lang’s Pink Fairy Book 
{Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00] are sure to 
be favorites; and Miss Praeger’s droll Adven- 
tures of Three Bold Babies [Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00), that engrossing tale, Prince Uno 
{Doubleday & McClure. $1.25] and P. ©. Asb- 
jérnsen’s picturesque Fairy Tales from the 
Far North [Armstrongs. $2.00] are safe to 
take foremost honors, 

The stream of Poetry has not flowed with 
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special copiousness, yet some good verse has 
been written. Mr. Gilder’s volume For the 
Country [Century Co. $1.00] contains verses 
read on a number of public occasions and 
alive with patriotic fire. Mr. Stedman’s Poems 
Now First Collected [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50] preserves a choice company of his later 
writings, including his admirable ode written 
to be sung at Yale Commencement; Richard 
Burton’s Memorial Day and Other Poems 
(Copeland & Day. $1.25] is full of virile 
verse, and Bliss Carman’s Ballads of Lost 
Haven [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00] are 
truly musical. The Builders and Others [Scrib- 
ners. $1.50], by Dr. Henry van Dyke, in- 
‘eludes the ode read at the 150th anniversary 
of Princeton University and a number of 
shorter productions. Mrs. Spofford’s In Ti- 
tian’s Garden [Copeland & Day. $1.25] and 
Mrs. Sangster’s Easter Bells [Harpers. $1.25] 
illustrate afresh their familiar and varied 
skill. Francis Thompson’s New Poems [Cope- 
land & Day. $1.50] touch the deeper feelings 
and exhibit the instinct as well as the apt- 
ness of the real poet. The selected poems of 
James Clarence Mangan [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.50], edited by Louise I. Guiney, al- 
though not wholly a volume of poems, con- 
tains examples of the work of one of the most 
brilliant poetical geniuses of the century. 
Several volumes of poetry for the younger 
children also should be mentioned here, such as 
Miss Wilkins’s Once Upon a Time and Other 
Child Verses [Lothrop. $1.00]; Little Folk 
Lyrics [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], by 
F. D. Sherman, tempting both by its verses 
and its pictures; and that bewitching non- 
sense book, Lullaby Land [Scribners. $1.50], 
by the late Eugene Field. 

The most eagerly read among works of 
Travel and Adventure undoubtedly has been 
Dr..Fridtjof Nansen’s Farthest North [Har- 
pers. $10.00], a sumptuous work describing 
the daring and partially successful effort of 
the famous explorer and his party to illus- 
trate certain novel theories of Arctic travel 
and to lessen the distance yet untrodden 
toward the northern pole... Mr. Poulteney 
Bigelow’s White Man’s Africa [Harpers. 
$2.50] probably ranks next in interest and 
importance, and is a semi-political and very 
timely study of South African conditions as 
well as a lively narrative of personal expe- 
riences. Another work of exceptional sig- 
nificance just at present is Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay’s Impressions of Turkey [Putnams. 
$1.75], the outcome of long and intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the country and covering 
a wide range of themes, a volume of expert 
testimony rendered in a truly judicial temper. 
John La Farge’s Artist’s Letters from Japan 
{Century Co. $4.00] is rich in qualities which 
artists and literary people appreciate, but not 
equally popular in its manner. Sketches 
Awheel in Modern Iberia [Putnams. $2.00], 
by Fannie B. and W. H. Workman, is a rec- 
ord of an extended, delightful and well-de- 
scribed bicycle tour back and forth through- 
out Spain. Mr. J. A. Logan’s account of his 
enjoyments as a guest at the last Russian 
coronation, entitled In Joyful Russia [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.50], is entertaining’ in a high 
degree, but represents only official and festal 
‘Russia; and F. Hopkinson Smith’s Gondola 
Days [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] is a 
rich treat, especially to those who know 
Venice more or less.” 

A few books on Art or Architecture are of 
note. One is Dr. Russell Sturgis’s European 
Architecture [Macmillan Co. $4.00], a some- 
what technical but well proportioned and 
practically comprehensive and valuable man- 
ual. Ano her is The History of Architecture 
{[Appletons. $3.00], by C. T. Mathews, largely 
historieal and the fruit of critical scholarship, 
but popular as well and lavishly illustrated. 
Another volume, by Prof. W. W. Martin, 
treats ably of a single department of the same 
great theme, and is a Manual of Ecclesiastical 
_ “Architecture [Curts & Jennings.” $2.00], in 
which the development of architectural art is 
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treated with special attention, and which 
might serve as a text-book as well as a treas- 
ury of information. Prof. J. M. Hoppin’s 
Greek Art on Greek Soil [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00] is an entertaining and edifying 
blending of reminiscences of travel with 
criticism upon works of art. Mr. E. A. Gard- 
ner’s Handbook of Greek Sculpture [Maemil- 
lans. $2.50] is clear and serviceable; and the 
new edition of Vasari’s Lives of Seventy of 
the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects [Seribners. $8.00], by E. H. and 
E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins, is a fine 
example of success in modernizing a standard 
favorite so as to insure it a new lease of life. 

Among Hducational volumes Pres. C. F. 
Thwing’s The American College in American 
Life [Pntnams. $1.50] claims attention for 
its timeliness, its facts and its suggestiveness. 
Prof. G. P. Fisher’s Story of the Nations and 
Their Progress in Civilization [American 
Book Co. $1.50] also stands forth in the 
front, and so does Prof. H. T. Peck’s Dic ion- 
ary of Classical Literature and Antiquities 
(Harpers. $6.00]. Five volumes of the New 
American Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica [Werner Co. Each $3.00] supply 
an invaluable help to scholars; Smith’s Small 
History of Greece [Harpers. $1.00], rewritten 
by C. I. Brownson, is an excellent manual; 
and Prof. F. L. Pattee’s Reading Courses in 
American Literature [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
36 cents} is well planned for its purpose; and 
a delightful volume, fairly to be included here 
too, is John Corbin’s School-Boy Life in Eng- 
land [Harpers. $1.25], about Winchester, 
Eton and Rugby. 

Two Musical publications of a high order 
for purposes of worship are The Hymnal 
[Pilgrim Press. $1.25], issued by our own 
publishing society and the Presbyterian in 
union, and a superior piece of work, and In 
Excelsis [Century Co. $1.35], also one of the 
best hymn-books ever compiled, in spite of the 
omission of some familiar hymns. Another 
choice collection is the Handbook of Vocal 
Musie [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00], compiled 
by J. W. Tufts, which is not an ordinary song- 
book, but an actual contribution to scientific 
pedagogy in music, and Polyhymnia [$1.50], 
by the same editor and publishers, offers a 
fine selection of quartets and choruses for 
male voices. 

We already have mentioned necessarily 
many of the books published for the holiday 
trade. But the following are distinctively 
Holiday Books, being adapted peculiarly to 
serve well as Christmas or New Year’s gifts 
—Mr. E. H. Garrett’s Romance and Reality 
of the Puritan Coast [Little & Brown], ex- 
quisite in text and illustration and charming 
in substance; Some Colonial Homesteads and 
Their Stories [Putnams. $3.00], by Marion 
Harland, rich in picturesque reminiscences ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam [Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. $3.50], illustrated lavishly and beau- 
tifully by Fenn and prefaced by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke; a new and pretty illustrated edi- 
tion of Wordsworth [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00], with introduction by Andrew Lang; 
the two conspicuously handsome volumes, 
All Hands, Pictures of Life in the United 
States Navy [Harpers. $5.00], by R. F. Zog- 
baum, a volume of large, life-like, diversified 
and admirably executed scenes; London as 
Seen by C. D. Gibson [Scribners. $5.00], the 
artist, who has caught and fixed with his pen- 
cil dozens of the most typical scenes and char- 
acters; and Life’s Comedy, second series 
(Seribners. $1.50], in which a host of the 
wittiest and most timely hits and illustrations 
are reproduced from Life. 

Some volumes always remain unclassified 
after such a retrospect as that which we have 
made, and must be grouped together as Mis- 
cellaneous. This year one of them is Dr. 
L. M. Keasby’s The Nicaraguan Canal | Put- 
nams. $3.50], a thorough, sensible study of 
the prospects of the canal and of the proper 
relations thereto of the United States Govern- 
ment. Another is the second volume of Mr. 
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G. H. Putnam’s remarkable work, Books and 
Their Makers During the Middle Ages [Put- 
nams. $2.50], a masterly example of research. 
Others are ex-President Harrison’s This Coun- 
try of Ours [Scribners. $1.50], and Parties 
and Politics [Lippincotts. 50 cents], a timely 
and suggestive study of present conditions, 
by some unnamed author. The Liquor Prob- 
lem {[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], written 
by Messrs. F. H. Wines and John Koren 
under the direction of Presidents Eliot and 
Low and Mr. J. C. Carter, deserves praise as 
probably the most careful and impartial study 
of the liquor problem in seven different States 
which ever has been made. It is full of the 
most useful information for reformers. Mr. 
W. A. Wyékoff’s revelations in The Workers 
[Seribners. $1.25] of the inside of the life of 
the day-laborer also are as suggestive as they 
are timely and interesting, and Mr. E. 8S. 
Zenker’s book, ‘Anarchism [Putnams. $1.50], 
abundantly merits study. Studies in Psy- 
chical Research [Putnams. $2.00], by Frank 
Podmore, is a recapitulation of careful inves- 
tigations, and the novel book of A. A. Hop- 
kins and H. R. Evans, called Magic [Munn & 
Co. $2.00], also demands a word, as it is an 
elaborate and unique publication in its way. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 

The second volume of the projected publi- 
cations of the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, Professor Watson’s 
Christianity and Idealism, appeared some 
months ago out of its proper order. We now 
have the first volume entitled as above. It 
includes contributions by Prof. Josiah Royce 
of Harvard, Joseph LeConte and G. H. Howi- 
son of the University of California and L. E. 
Mezes of the University of Texas. It is a 
philesophical discussion in regard to the nature 
of the divine idea as a demonstrable reality, 
Such a volume is intended only for specialists 
in philosophy and metaphysics and sounds 
depths which the ordinary reader cannot pen- 
etrate.. It will influence a much broader circle 
than that composed of its actual readers, but 
it will do so indirectly, teaching the teachers 
of others. 

Its first part is an address on The Concep- 
tion of God, by Professor Royce, an argument 
for the reality of the omniscient, in which also 
are set forth the relation of this conception of 
God to the historic philosophy and faith. The 
three following papers by Professor Royce’s 
colleagues are comments and in large part 
criticisms upon his position, and the closing 
essay on the Absolute and the Individual is 
Professor Royce’s last word. The special sig- 
nificance of the work may be said to lie in the 
question, Can the reality of human free agency, 
of moral responsibility and universal moral 
aspiration, of unlimited spiritual hope for 
every soul be made out—can it even be held— 
consistently with the theory of an immanent 
God? Professor Royce, who represents ideal- 
istic monism, takes the affirmative, with the 
proviso that there must be a critically discrim- 
inating knowledge of what moral autonomy in 
truth can mean. His colleagues differ more 
or less radically from his views and argue for 
their respective beliefs. 

All four, contributors to the volume are 
original, forceful and daring thinkers sincerely 
searching for truth. That they do not reach a 
more positive conclusion in common was per- 
haps to be expected. That their discussion is 
of the first interest and importance to experts 
is undeniable. The work of such a volume is 
to throw light, and that work this volume well 


_may be conceded to perform, but the full light 


has not yet dawned, and it is a subject. for 
thankfulness that the world does not need a 
final and complete philosophical definition of 
the great Creator and Father, should such be 
attainable at all, in order to love him and be- 
lieve in him. [Macmillan & Co. $1.25.] 
STUDIES IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

The subject of this volume is being discussed 

at present not only popularly but in oceasional 
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treatises of a scientific character. It is not 
long since a committee of the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania published the re- 
sults of some years of investigation and ex- 
periment. And the American and English 
Societies for Psychical Research also have 
issued descriptions of their investigations and 
statements of their conclusions from time to 
time. The author of this volume, Mr. Frank 
Podmore, is a prominent member of the Eng- 
lish Society for Psychical Research, and in 
these pages he endeavors to estimate the value 
of the work thus far done by the society 
through its committees as well as by individ- 
ual members. The conclusions which are be- 
lieved to be justified also are set forth. The 
topics of some of the chapters indicate well 
the themes which are considered. Among 
them are the Physical Phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism, Spiritualism and Psychical Research, 
Madame Blavatsky and Theosophy, Experi- 
mental Thought-transference, and such other 
experiences as are connected with Telepathic¢ 
Hallucinations, Ghosts, Haunted Houses, Pre- 
monitions and Previsions, Secondary Con- 
sciousness, Impersonation, Obsession and 
Clairvoyance. 

No reader can fail to be impressed with the 
impartiality and judicial temper of the writer. 
He evidently has endeavored honestly, and we 
think successfully in the main, to weigh care- 
fully every circumstance in connection with 
every case which is considered and to allow no 
bias to affect his judgment. Undoubtedly, 
however, Spiritualists, and others who believe 
more or less in the supernatural origin of such 
phenomena as are here discussed, will accuse 
Mr. Podmore of unwillingness to accept evi- 
dence which is trustworthy. There are many 
eases recorded in the book in respect to which 
definite and positive testimony is rejected by 
him because of some possibility of its being 
more or less unconsciously affected by the 
sympathies of itsgiver. There isan inevitable 
conflict between the evidence of such wit- 
nesses and the critical discrimination of such 
a judge. Without disputing in the least the 
honesty of these witnesses, it must be conceded 
that the author is entirely right in his position. 
The question before his mind in every case 
was not, Is this witness honest? but, Is there 
sufficient reason for believing to be also true 
that which he-has honestly declared? And 
nothing can be accepted as trustworthy in 
such matters which is not absolutely and firmly 
established. 

The application of this rule necessarily re- 
duces to very small compass the results which 
ean be recorded as credible. The most and 
the best which can be said is that some cases 
of thought-transference have possessed many 
marks of authenticity and trustworthiness. 
Most of the supposed examples of supernat- 
ural appearances or revelations are to be ex- 
plained by some philosophical or physical law. 
A very small percentage of all the claims 
which have been made bear sifting and close 
investigation, but as the result of the fifteen 
years of effort of the Society of Psychical Re- 
search it is claimed by the author that there 
seem to be evidences that something more than 
mere telepathy is a fact, and that genuine, or 
at least inexplicable, illustrations of it are 
known, although these are extremely rare. 
The volume will go far to confirm scientific 
students of the subject in cautious yet candid 
methods of investigation. It is worth noting, 
in passing, that the author holds Madame Bla- 
vatsky and Theosophy in well-merited con- 
tempt. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


The second volume of Dr. G. H. Dryer’s 
History of the Christian Church [Curts & 
Jennings. $1.50) bears the sub-title The 
Preparation for Modern Times. It covers 
the period between 600 and 1517 A. D., in- 
cluding the middle ages. It deals with the 
development of the great struggle between 
ecclesiasticism and political arbitrariness on 
the one side and the expanding and strength- 
ening intelligence of the world on the other. 
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The Crusades are described in their origin, 
character and consequences, and the influ- 
ence of such vitally important inventions as 
the printing press receives due attention. 
The rise of Mohammedanism, the formation 
of the medieval church, the conversion of 
the Northern and Eastern nations, the devel- 
opment of the papacy, the decline of the 
church and the social life of the period are 
prominent topics, and alike in general and in 
detail the author has exhibited a scholarly 
mastery of the essentials of his theme, and 
has shaped and narrated his story so that not 
only scholars but also the great reading public 
can depend upon receiving lucid, trustworthy 
and permanent information from its pages. 

In The Picket Line of Missions [Eaton & 
Mains. 90 cents], to which Bishop W. X. 
Ninde has supplied the introduction, are 
sketches of David Livingstone, Alexander M. 
Mackay, John Kenneth McKenzie, James W. 
Thoburn and others, all pioneer missionaries 
who illustrate heroism, both moral and physi- 
cal, in the service of Christ and their unevan- 
gelized fellowmen. The sketches are well 
conceived and readable, and the book will 
find a natural place in the Sunday, school 
library and the general literature of missions. 
—tThere, too, belongs Seven Years in Sierra 
Leone [F. H. Revell Co. $1.00], which is a 
story of the work of Rev. W. A. B. Johnson, 
told by Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D. Mr. John- 
son labored for seven years in Regent’s Town, 
Sierra Leone, and did good and faithful serv- 
ice, and his biographer has described his use- 
ful career effectively. 

Seven discourses by Dr. T. ‘Tl. Munger make 
up a prettily bound volume called Character 
Through Inspiration and Other Papers [Thos. 
Whittaker. 50 cents], the seventh in the series 
of Small Books on Great Subjects. They dis- 
euss some of the practical aspects of Chris- 
tianity in a thoughtful and inspiring manner, 
not neglecting the profound spiritual signifi- 
cance of life. They illustrate the author’s 
characteristic charm of style and deal with 
truth discriminatingly and impressively.—— 
The Christ of Yesterday, Today and Forever 
and Other Sermons (Roberts Bros. $1.50] is a 
volume of discourses by Rev. E. H. Byington, 
D. D. Its contents have been selected from 
materials of which he has made actual use, 
and they present vital spiritual truths in a 
clear and earnest manner and with noticeable 
literary finish. ‘They are fresh and sensible 
presentations of familiar teachings, and the 
volume is one of the best of its sort. 

Bible Study by Doctrines [Revell Co. 50 
cents] contains twenty-four studies by Rev. 
H. T. Sell, which will be found to be a useful 
and convenient aid to doctrinal study. The 
author’s purpose is to explain fundamental 
principles and to bring out points of union 
between Christians of different names. The 
ground has been covered before, but there is 
abundant room for such a terse and compre- 
hensive manual as this. Its contents have 
been tested by use on the part of the author 
and they are admirably adapted to their pur- 
pose. In The Potter’s Wheel (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25), by Dr. John Watson—Ian Mac- 
laren—are sixteen essays upon the relation of 
religion to life, which deal appreciatively with 
such subjects as Broken Homes, Trials of 
Faith, Vexatious Children, Our Departed, ete. 
Most, if not all, of them have been printed 
before, some of them in our own columns. 
They teach Christ’s mission afresh in a simple 
and effective fashion and form a volume of 
more than ordinary value for the cuiture of 
personal piety.—Richard Le Gallienne’s If I 
Were God [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents] 
contains lessons of resignation and faith in 
the form of a little story, the merest sketch, 
yet so aptly and tenderly expressed as to leave 
a deep impression. It is a graceful piece of 
literary work and will have value in removing 
doubts from the heart.——Another volume by 
the prolific Andrew Murray is Absolute Sur- 
render and Other Addresses [Revell Co. 30 
cents]. It contains nine papers in the author’s 


familiar vein of practical piety and in his eus- 
tomary earnest and emotional manner. 

Ten little volumes, handsomely printed and 
bound, alike in style and of generally similar 
character, are sentus by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. They are entitled: The Christ-filled Life, 
by Rev. Charles C. Hall, D. D.; Wherefore, 
O God? by Charles Herbert; The Soul's 
Quest After God, by Lyman Abbott, D. D.; By 
the Still Waters, by J. R. Miller, D. D.; Ships 
and Havens, by Henry van Dyke, D. D.; 
Giving What We Have, by Anna R. B. Lind-_ 
say; Of Intercourse With God, by J. B. 
Saint-Jure; Heavenly Recognition, by T. VD. 
Talmage, D. D.; Self Culture, by W. EB. Chan- 
ning, D. D.; and True Womanhood, by 
W. Cunningham, D. D. [Each 35 cents}. They 
present different aspects of Christian truth of 
practical and wholesome character, and will 
do good service as aids to the devotional life. 
One or two of them are somewhat less di- 
rectly spiritual than the others, notably Dr. 
Cunningham’s and Dr. Channing’s. But these 
are not at all inappropriate to such a collec- 
tion. The value of such books is widely 
recognized, and they are sure to find consid- 
erable favor. Life on High Levels [Eaton & 
Mains. 90 cents] is a larger work, somewhat 
in the same vein, by Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster. It contains familiar talks on the con- 
duct of life. It abounds in good sense, in 
judicious suggestion and in appreciation of the 
different conditions of common life, and, al- 
though little of it is specifically religious, the 
undertone of the book is spiritual in the high- 
est and best sense throughout. It is one of 
the books which young people will read who 
turn away from most volumes of the sort, and 
is a good example—one of the best—of the 
literature of its class. 

The twenty-fourth volume of Peloubet’s 
Select Notes on the International Lessons 
(Ww. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25] is still an im- 
provement on its predecessor. ‘The lessons of 
1898 are treated as formerly, but the numer- 
ous illustrations are finer and more helpful 
than in any of the previous volumes. They 
mostly are taken from photographs. Sunday 
school teachers who have used the Select 
Notes find them almost indispensable. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The Exploits of Myles Standish (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50], by Henry Johnson (Muir- 
head Robertson), is a careful and successful 
study of the career and character of the great 
Pilgrim leader. The author appears to be an 
Englishman, and he has made mistakes, some 
of which an American probably would have 
escaped. He calls Bradford John instead of 
William. He says of the jackscrew used to 
replace the buckled beam in the Mayflower 
that the master had it ‘“‘ brought on board.’’ 
The ship was in mid-ocean, and of course it 
had been on board her ever since she was 
loaded. There is no evidence that his state- 
ment is true that the master of the Mayflower 
carried the Pilgrims to Cape Cod purposely, 
instead of to the Hudson. That theory has 
been exploded. His portrayal of Squanto 
fails to do justice to Squanto’s general fidelity 
to the Pilgrims. He does not intimate the 
improvement of Oldham’s behavior in his 
later life and the change of feeling toward 
him on that account at Plymouth. Moreover, 
some of his proper names are wrong. He 
always says Nansett for Nausett, and Massa- 
soiet for Massasoit. Nevertheless the main 
purpose of the book—to portray the doughty 
captain vividly and fairly—has been attained, 
and the picture of early Pilgrim colonial life 
which is given is in the main exact and trust- 
worthy. Evidently the author has taken pains 
to inform himself, and he also possesses a 
good degree of literary ability. A few illus- 
trations render the book additionally pleasing. 

Col. H. R. Gordon’s portrayal of the char- 
acter and surroundings of Pontiac, Chief or 
the Ottawas (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50) form 
a vivid and instructive sketch, based upon the 
siege of Detroit. It presents a skillful study 
of the famous Indian’s individuality, conveyed 
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without sacrificing the rapid movement and 
engrossing interest of the narrative. And 
both as bearing upon history and as an inter- 
pretation of character the book is of a high 
order, while its interest grows to the close. 
'— Our musical readers, especially those who 
are somewhat familiar with the history of 
music, will be pleased with Marchesi and 
Music [Harper & Bros. $2.50], by Mathilde 
Marchesi, containing passages from the life 
of this famous teacher of singing. It is auto- 
biographical, being intended at first simply 
for Madam Marchesi’s relatives. But its in- 
terest is such that the desire naturally was ex- 
pressed that a wider circle of readers might 
be permitted to enjoy it. The volume will 
find many friends, indeed, partly because of 
the well-deserved reputation of the author, 
partly because of the great inherent interest 
of her career and the pleasant fashion in 
which it is described, and partly because of 
the opportunity to meet through her, agreeably 
if only indirectly, so many of the most familiar 
of the musical celebrities of the closing cen- 
tury. Much of it is a record of travel, and of 
course it deals intimately with the subject 
of musical culture. It is an excellent piece 
of work and it deserves to rank with such vol- 
umes as the Memoirs of Arditi, which we 
noticed a short time ago. 

Mr. D. J. Deane’s account of Philip Melanc- 
thon [Revell Co. 75 cents] is a good example 
of condensed biography, containing all which 
most people need tu know, well proportioned, 
pleasantly written and affording a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory idea of its subject. 
—William the Silent [Macmillan Co. 75 
cents], by Frederic Harrison, is one of the 
Foreign Statesmen series. It is scholarly, 
lucid and readable, describing one of the most 
interesting, as well as eminent, characters in 
the history of the sixteenth century. His life 
has been written many a time, but its hold 
upon popular interest never flags.—Bishop 
Cobbs and His Contemporaries (Jas. Pott & 
Co. $1.00] is by Prof. Greenough White. Its 
subject, Dr. Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, was the 
first bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Ala- 
bama. Biskop Cobbs’s life covered the period 
between 1795 and 1860. He was a pre-eminent 
figure in the Episcopal Church at the South, 
and rendered it important and lasting service. 
There is ample reason why the biography of 
such a man should be put into permanent 
form, and the author of this book has done 
his work well. 

There was a degree of pathos in the story of 
King Amadeus of Spain, who abdicated his 
throne some years ago and resumed his for- 
mer title of Duke of Aosta, and Mr. H. R. 
Whitehouse in The Sacrifice of a Throne 
{Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.50] has told at some 
length and with appreciative sympathy the 
story of his life, and has given a pleasant 
picture of his character. Amadeus never oc- 
eupied avery prominent position in the eyes 
of the world, in spite of the fact that he was 
king of Spain, but his career abundantly de- 
serves chronicling and his character was one 
of noble and honorable parts. The author 
has rendered him and the world a creditable 
service in these pages. 


' POETICAL 


Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert are the 
“sponsors of one of the most beautiful of the 
current holiday publications. It is a new edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s In Memoriam [$3.50]. The 
familiar poem has been enriched by a careful 
analysis and interpretation in the form of a 
preface by Dr. Henry van Dyke, and its sig- 
nificance is further illumined by a wealth of 
delicate and appropriate illustrations by Harry 
Fenn. It is an exquisite piece of work and its 
many lessons thus presented will come home 
to the reader with new and lasting force. 
Some of the illustrations deserve special men- 
tion had we space.—The volume of. Words- 
worth [Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00] in the 
Selections from the Poets has been edited by 
‘Andrew Lang, who has performed the task 
with good judgment and cordial sympathy. 
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Illustrations, and expressive ones, have been 
supplied by Alfred Parsons, and the edition is 
one which the reading world will welcome. 
It is handsomely printed and bound and in all 
respects deserves to be a favorite. 

Poems Now First Collected {Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50], by E. ©. Stedman, con- 
tains the author’s work of recent years. It 
proves him to have continued to write freely, 
and it illustrates a large variety of both sub- 
ject and manner. As a rule, the poems are 
arranged chronologically in their respective 
divisions, and in sentiment, in form and in 
their power to enter into human feeling and 
express it felicitously, which is the secret of 
the true poet, as well as in that musicalness of 
utterance, without which even a true poet fails 
to do himself justice, the distinguished author 
reaches some of his highest suecesses. —-Mar- 
tin Swift is the author of Love’s Way and 
Other Poems (A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25] and 
his verse exhibits considerable ability in re- 
spect to poetical conception with some power 
of rhythmical expression. The poems vary 
considerably in excellence and interest but the 
best are very creditable. 

Most people would enjoy Songs Ysame[L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25] better if they knew what 
“Ysame’”.means. It has a charming medie- 
val sound, but for all that we, at any rate, know 
to the contrary it may be a scientific term, or 
even a geographical appellation. Those who, 
nevertheless, read the volume will grant that 
its authors, Annie F. Johnston and Albion F. 
Bacon, have offered their readers some more 
than ordinarily agreeable verses. The pro- 
ductions of each author are printed by them- 
selves, but their characteristics are somewhat 
unusual. We like best in each case the sim- 
pler verses which deal with subjects drawn 
from nature and common life, but the spirit, 
substance and form of their poems alike de- 
serve a good word.—The contents of Victory 
and Other Poems [Copeland & Day. $1.25], 
by Hannah P. Kimball, are chiefly short 
poems, and often the more impressive for their 
brevity. They appeal to the deeper feelings 
and illustrate a somewhat unusual comprehen- 
sion of the graver elements of human nature. 
There is little or no mirth in the book, but the 
lover of serious, thoughtful, uplifting poetry 
will find it responsive to his desires. The 
versification is simple and skillful.—Memo- 
rial Day and Other Poems [Copeland & Day. 
$1.25] is made up of compositions by Richard 
Burton, well known to our own readers. This, 
too, is a volume of the more elevated type of 
poetry, and few volumes of the year contain 
more genuine or more enjoyable verse than 
this. 

The Epic of Paul [Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50] 
is an ambitious poem by W. C. Wilkinson. It 
is a study and interpretation of an important 
portion of the life and of the character of the 
great apostle, and it has much of the interest 
which every endeavor of a thoughtful mind, 
busy with high themes and anxious to impress 
them upon the world, must have. It is longer 
than seems to be necessary, and the reader’s 
interest flags at times, but it contains many 
noble passages and it is a striking piece of 
work in more than one way. But it is clearly 
open to the serious charge of often failing to 
impress one as being poetry. Much of it is 
simply prose printed in the form of verse. As 
a poem it isnot a success.—Poetical Ser- 
mons [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], by W. E. 
Davenport, contains the Ballad of Plymouth 
Chureh, a somewhat unique production, and 
several dozens of other poems, a few of which 
strike one pleasantly and most of which are 
to be commended for their Christian purpose, 
but as to which little more can be said. The 
author seems to be one of the victims of the 
late Walt Whitman and has endeavored, with 
some success, to imitate that so-called poet’s 
incoherent, self-conscious and tiresomely frag- 
mentary style. He takes too large a contract 
in his opening lines: 

I am that man ordained from the beginning to meet 
you soul to soul; 
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To satisfy you about death and life, and to persuade 

you as to your own nature. 
The book is uninteresting. 
not poetical. 

Mr. A. R. Darrow’s volume, Poems of the 
Gospel [Revell Co. $1.00], is less pretentious 
and more satisfactory. It sets forth in simple 
and pleasant verse certain Scriptural inei- 
dents and teachings. It is agreeable in form, 
inspiring in sentiment and tastefully bound 
and illustrated.—A volume of consolation 
and cheer of a very practical and serviceable 
character is In Green Pastures [E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25], in which many of the choicest 
poems of eminent authors, fairly deserving to 
be called poems of faith, hope and comfort, 
are collected and are prettily printed with 
some enjoyable pictures. It is a volume which 
many will come to treat as a close friend.— 
The author of Berquin [Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. $1.00], Elizabeth G. Crane, has exhibited 
agood degree of dramatic power and her poem 
is of decided interest. It deals with French 
court life and characters in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. The versification is 
creditable and the conception of the drama is 
vigorous and well sustained. There are some 
passages which one likes to read over and 
over again, and the element of humor is not 
lacking, though grave matters claim the atten- 
tion for the most part. 

The poems of Sam Walter Foss have been 
given to the world through so many publica- 
tions that his name ought to befamiliar. Many 
of his utterances have been collected and, with 
some additions, are now issued in Dreams in 
Homespun [Lee & Shepard. $1.50]. He does 
not depend upon dialect to any great extent, 
we are glad to see, but writes in plain English. 
He voices the sentiments of plain people about 
a great variety of subjects with lively appre- 
ciation and no little power of rhythmical and 
musical expression. Poems of this sort, if 
they do not rise to the highest level of concep- 
tion and execution, rise high enough to gratify 
thousands of readers and to make many an 
existence brighter.—Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
in Once Upon a Time and Other Child-Verses 
{Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00], has shown that her 
ability in imagination and expression is by no 
means confined to novels, and short stories. 
This is a book of poems for little children. 
Its contents are diversified and tempting in 
subject and very charming in versification. 
Some of her conceptions are as quaint as they 
are pretty. The illustrations, by Etheldred D. 
Barry, add much to the attractiveness of the 
volume. 

Little Folk Lyrics (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50], by Frank D. Sherman, is for the chil- 
dren, and consists of bright and musical little 
poems, suggested by nature for the most part, 
and richly and beautifully illustrated by Maud 
and Genevieve Knowles. It is a charming 
book and will be a universal favorite.—Here, 
too, should be named Lullaby Land {Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50], by the late Eugene 
Field, achoice selection of nonsense verses such 
as the little children relish to the full. Kenneth 
Grahame has supplied an appreciative pref- 
ace, and is the artist whose quaint and strik- 
ing designs, as peculiar and admirable as they 
are numerous, accompany the verses. It would 
be well for more of us sometimes to venture 
into Nonsense Land to relieve the tension of 
life, and no better gateway, nor any more 
thoroughly qualified guides, can be found than 
this book and its author and illustrator. It 
will be one of the first favorites among this 
year’s holiday books. —Taken from “ Life’’ 
[Doubleday & McClure Co. 75 cents] is a 
dainty little volume of verses and sketches 
gathered from the columns of Life. The 
poetry is very light but always amusing and 
is good work of its sort. The pictures are 
well executed, appropriate and spirited. 

NOVELS 


If Mr. R. D. Blackmore were not the author 
of Lorna Doone his new story, Dariel [Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.75], probably would strike his 
readers as somewhat remarkable. But it is 


It is pious, but 
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almost instinctive to compare everything else 
which he has written with that acknowledged 
masterpiece. Dariel is by no means its equal. 
Nevertheless, it is a picturesque and touching 
story, abounding in striking delineations of 
character, sweet, true and tender, like that of 
the heroine; sturdy, sensible and daring, like 
that of the hero; lofty and noble, like that of 
Sir Imar; unscrupulous and devilish, like those 
of the villains of the plot, who, nevertheless, 
almost win respect by the very boldness of 
their crimes. Not the least attractive char- 
acter is the reckless, happy-go-lucky, almost 
unprineipled, and yet trusty and ingenious 
adventurer. The plot is a daring one and 
hardly can be conceded to be probable, either in 
its general features or in some of its details, 
but it is well wrought out and beautiful de- 
scriptions, many of which are literary gems, 
enliven the somewhat uneven but usually spir- 
ited and often exciting action of the book. 
All in all, in spite of many faults, it is a re- 
markable story of intense interest, and entirely 
different, except in a certain manner here or 
there, from any of the author’s other stories. 
Lorraine (Harpers. $1.25], by R. E. Chap- 
man, a story of the Franco-Prussian war, from 
the point of view of one who sympathized 
with the French, although having friends on 
each side, is one of the most graceful, graphie, 
and thoroughly engrossing novels of the year. 
Alike as a character study and as a piece of 
history it is a fine example of work. The con- 
fliet is described as we have never known it to 
be by any one else, not so much as a record of 
battles as a revelation of what war is. The 
author takes his readers into the midst of it, 
and makes them participate in it and realize 
it. And a most tender and beautiful love 
story is interwoven with the narrative. The 
shadows of the tale would be deep enough 
without one or two episodes and, if the final 
discovery as to the heroine be based upon fact, 
the good taste of directing attention to it be- 
fore the death of all immediately concerned is 
open to question. But no defects which are 
noticeable in the book are snfficient to detract 
much from its unusual excellence and its su- 
perior charm. 

Another tale of colonial New York, in these 
days a fruitful theme for novelists, is Free to 
Serve (Copeland & Day. $1.50], by E. Rayner, 
Its central feature is the old custom of bond- 
age, by which a free man or woman, unable to 
pay for passage to the colony used to be sold 
into servico for a term of years, thereby repay- 
ing passago money advanced. The conditions 
of the bon¢ age here described are unusual and 
the romanée of the tale includes an engrossing 
love story, as well as many other dramatic 
features. It is interesting throughout and its 


pictures of colonial life are vivid and appar- 


ently faithful.— An Unwilling Maid [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Jeanie G. Lincoln, 
deserves high praise. Few recent stories sur- 
pass it in the fortunate blending of vivacity and 
sweetness and stern loyalty to duty and tender 
and pathetic experiences. It is fascinatingly 
written, and every chapter increases its de- 
lightfulness. The heroine is a winsome little 
patriot, bewitching and thoroughly girlish and 
yet a high-spirited and self-sacrificing woman 
in spite of her youth, All the characters are 
drawn with firmness and skill and the slight 
plot is sufficient to afford a stage for a great 
deal of eventful and thrilling action. How 
far the book is based upon fact we do not 
know, but it certainly exhibits the results of 
close study of colonial life and character, and 
will make a most welcome Christmas present 
for the young girls. Another fine love story, 
more peaceful in its conditions and distin- 
guished by its lofty ideals and its choice style 
is An Untold Love (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25), by Paul Leicester Ford. It will in- 
crease deservedly the rapidly rising reputation 
of its author, and it is one of those stories 
which appeal to what is best in the reader and 
which grow in interest from the first page to 
the last. 


We like Fabius the Roman (Baker & Tay- 
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lor Co. $1.50], by Dr. E. F. Burr, very much 
indeed. It pictures the Rome of the time of 
Maxentius at the beginning of the fourth 
century, and it describes vividly the perse- 
cutions of the Christians, their gradual con- 
version to a policy of resistance and the vic- 
tory of Constantine, which gave them their 
freedom. Dr. Burr has made careful studies 
of the characteristics of the period, and his 
familiar descriptive power is illustrated agree- 
ably. The romantic element abounds, and 
the development of the mutual affection of the 
hero and heroine is one of the most pleasing 


features of the story. Moreover, the book 


teaches powerfully the value, in a good cause, 
of fearless daring. It should be put into 
every Sunday school library, and will be a 
welcome addition to the books of its sort in 
every Christian home. A Girl’s Ordeal 
{[H. T. Coates & Co. $1.25], by Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie, is a novel containing strong lights and 
shadows, with marked contrasts of nobility 
and baseness, love and treachery, wealth and 
poverty, and its character is sufficiently melo- 
dramatic to attract certain readers while it 
will repel others. It is a good book, on the 
whole, but the author’s habit of indicating by 
the use of profuse italics where emphasis 
ought to be thrown, instead of trusting to the 
reader to perceive the sense, is a serious blem- 
ish. 

In What Maisie Knew [H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50] Henry James has illustrated with some 
success his peculiar artistic ingenuity, but has 
failed to do himself any honor. In spite of 
his deftness in handling conditions—and it 
resembles that of the juggler who keeps three 
balls in the air at once—this book is tedious 
and worse. If there is anything more revolt- 
ing than the spectacle here presented of an 
innocent young girl, the merest child, who is 
tossed back and forth from one of her divorced 
parents to the other, cared for largely by their 
respective partners in shadiness, and famil- 
iarized, not to say steeped, in an atmosphere 
of base and shameful allusions and caused to 
develop within herself a premature and mor- 
bid acuteness of appreciation of marital in- 
fidelity and kindred subjects—if anything is 
more revolting than this, we are at a loss to 
imagine it. That Mr. James should have 
sunk so low in order to find a field for the 
illustration of his undeniable literary adroit- 
ness would be incredible if the book were not 
before us.——One turns with a sense of great 
relief to The King’s Highway [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25], by Mrs. Amelia FE: Barr. ° It is not 
one of her best books from the point of view 
of the critic, nor even one of her most ambi- 
tious. It is a wholesome story with a strong 
Christian influence, enjoyable, yet hardly en- 
grossing, and with some overwrought pas- 
sages, although none are sufficiently unnatural 
to disturb the reader. It is a study of the use 
and abuse of wealth’. 

Unkist, Unkind! [BKarpers. $1.25] is by 
Violet Hunt. A flirt and her jealous husband, 
an archeologist, and his even more jealous 
secretary and a fairly clear-headed observer 
and historian are the principal characters in 
this book, the scene of which is in Scotland, 
the events of which are enough to make one’s 
hair rise, and the reader of which may not 
regret having read it, but hardly will advise 
anybody else to do so.—One wishes some ex- 
planation of Stuart and Bamboo (Harpers. 
$1.25], by Mrs. Sarah P. McLean Green. How 
came the heroine where she was? Why did 
she remain where she did and marry as she 
did? ‘She is absolutely out of harmony with 
her surroundings except in a certain spiritual 
sympathy. The story is pretty, lively and 
sometimes touching, but shows the author’s 
ability to describe people and conversations 
far more successfully than the power of con- 
struction. It is a crude, incomplete produc- 
tion, with numerous delightful passages. 

Through Lattice Windows [Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $1.25), by W. J. Dawson, isso 
good a book that it seems unhandsome. to 
wonder if it would ever have been written had 


not two or three other such books—A Window 
in Thrums, for example—been published first. 
Whether it would have been or not, we are 
heartily glad that it has been. It is not an 
epoch-making work, but its sketches of people 
and experiences in the little English village of 
Barford reveal a keen insight into character, 
a warm sympathy for trouble and sorrow, a 
lively appreciation of quaintness of disposition 
and the ability to do it justice, and that atmo- 
sphere of real human feeling which goes far 
to make any story which possesses it suecess- 
ful, and without which there may be literary 
form and finish, but failure to touch the heart. 
—Walled In [¥. H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by 
W. O. Stoddard, is a story—and a true one—of 
prison life on Randall’s Island, New York, 
and of the successful outcome of endeavors 
on the part of certain youthful prisoners to 
turn over a new leaf. It is written with the 
author’s familiar brightness of style and is a 
capital book.—— Ye Neate Thynge [F. H. Revell. 
Co. 30 cents], by Eleanor Sutphen, suggested 
by Mrs. G. A. Paul’s well-known hymn, is 
ancther very readable and helpful little story 
adapted to promote Christian character and to 
thoroughly interest young people by its apt- 
ness of suggestion. 

The writings of Amanda M. Douglas always 
tend to promote high ideals and strengthen 
character in the reader, and this is pre-emi- 
nently true of Her Place in the World [Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50]. It is different in some 
respects from her earlier books, but resem- 
bles them in its successful delineations of 
personality and in the interest ‘of its move- 
ment. It is one of the books that young girls 
enjoy and by which they are helped.—Taken 
by Siege (Chas. Scribner. $1.25] is by Jean- 
ette L. Gilder. It was written some ten years. 
ago and published anonymously in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. Subsequently it came out 
as a volume and is now reissued again. It is 
a modern work, with many excellences, and 
deseryes its popularity. ——Mrs. Molesworth 
writes so many stories that we are continually 
surprised to realize how good they are. The 
latest one which we have seen is Meg Lang- 
holme, or The Day After Tomorrow {Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25]. It is vivacious, almost. 
chatty, in style and its current flows evenly 
and entertainingly. Portions of it are pictur- 
esque and throughout it is thoroughly inter- 
esting. —The Right Side of the Car [R. G. 
Badger & Co. $1.00], by J. U. Lloyd, is a 
very short-sketch of an experience in railway 
travel. It makes one or two helpful impres- 
sions somewhat touchingly and is gracefully 


written. 
SHORT STORIES 


Let Us Follow Him, and Other Stories 
[R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.00], by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, contains short stories of which it 
may safely be said that no one else would 
have written them. They are full of the pe- 
culiar personality of the author, than whom 
no man is more individual, even while he fol- 
lows with some care the conyentionalities of 
literature. There is a spiritual significance, 
moreover, in these tales, which lifts them 
above ordinary examples of their class. They 
are striking and deeply impressive.——Severak 
short stories by C. F. Embrie are gathered in 
a pretty volume entitled, For the Love of Ton- 
ita and Other Tales of the Mesas [H. 8S. Stone 
& Co. $1.25). The author seems to be famil- 
iar with the Southwest, apparently in New 
Mexico, and he has reproduced many of the 
most picturesque characteristics of its com- 
mon life in these graphie sketches. The ele- 
ment of humor is not lacking, and they abound 
in glimpses of that simple and picturesque 
human nature which exists in all such regions. 
under the veneering of more or less uncivi- 
lized manners. The stories are dramatic in 
character and good examples of literary skill. 


The Skipper’s Wooing and the Brown 


Man’s Servant [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.00), by 

W. W. Jacobs, are bound together in one vol- 

ume. They are somewhat realistic, well 

studied and wrought bits of experience drawn 
© i 
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from the life of the wharves and the deck.— 
The Doubleday & McClure Co. have issued in 
a box three tempting volumes of Little Mas- 
terpieces [Each 30 cents], as companions. 
They contain selections from the writings of 
Poe, Hawthorne and Washington Irving. 
The portrait of each author serves as the 
frontispiece to his special volume, and, al- 
though the volumes are small, they are printed 
clearly and handsomely. The series was ed- 
ited by Bliss Perry, and offers characteristic 
examples of each author in an unusually at- 
tractive form.—From the same publisher 
comes another pretty little book, Tales from 
McCiure’s [25 cents], in which are seven 
stories by Octave Thanet and other writers, 
all dealing with Western scenes and char- 
acters. In fact, this book bears the subtitle 
The West. They are graphic stories, taste- 
fully reissued and illustrated.cm—So is Ad- 
ventures [Doubleday & McClure. 25 cents], 
containing six bright and exciting short stories 
taken from McClure’s Magazine, The Mistress 
of the Foundry, A Leap in the Dark and 
others. The book is a pocket volume, is 
neatly printed and has illustrations. It is a 
pleasant companion for a railway journey. 
Seven on the Highway {Houghton, Mifflin & 
) Co. $1.25], by Blanche Willis Howard, con- 
tains seven sketches from her pen, some of 
which, if not all, we believe to have appeared 
in the magazines. They are vivacious, yet 
thoughtful and sometimes touching, and even 
pathetic, and from cover to cover the book is 
thoroughly readable and enjoyable.——Stories 
from Italy [A. C. MeClurg & Co. $1.25], by 
G. S. Godkin, contains four stories which be- 
long together and two independent sketches. 
} The flavor of the South pervades the book, 
and the portrayals of individuality and of 
natural scenery are alike gratifying. 


JUVENILE 


A new volume of the Brain and Brawn 

series is The Beach Patrol [W. A. Wilde & 

Co. $1.50], by William Drysdale. It is a 
story of the life-saving service and, besides 

f being at once practical and interesting, it is 
promotive of the best elements of character 
and also gives a spirited picture of the labors 

and dangers to which members of the Life 
Saving Service are exposed, and which the 
general public seldom fully realizes —-Emma 
Marshall needs no introduction to our readers, 
and her new book, In the Choir of Westmin- 
ster Abbey [Macmillan Co. $1.50], which is 
based in part upon the life of Purcell, the 
great organist of Westminster 200 years ago, 
is especially interesting and will have excep- 
, tional attractiveness for musically inclined 
\ readers. Yet all the boys and girls will enjoy 
it and learn from it.—From Bonnell, Silver & 
Co. comes Angel of the Tenement [75 cents], 
by G. M. Martin. This is a pretty story of 
humble life in which the beauty and power of 
childhood are revealed with skill and tender- 
ness. The old theme is made fresh and win- 
ning again.— The Odd One [Revell Co. $1.00] 
is by the author of Probable Sons, ete. It is 
written in the same charming and engrossing 
style which the readers of that little story 
will remember. It is longer and more elab- 
orate, but the quality holds out to the end. 
j It is daintily illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury. 
j Readers of The Orcutt Girls, by Charlotte 
M. Vail, will enjoy its sequel, Sue Orcutt 
‘ (W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50]. It is a sensible 
and elevating story of the educational life, 

and also in a degree of the love life, of certain 
sturdy and attractive young folks, whose 
b trials and joys reveal the author’s familiarity 


with common life and her skill in portraying, 


it successfully. It is a living book and its in- 
F fluence will be that of a wise and acceptable 
friend. — Rich Enough [Roberts Bros. $1.25], 
by Leigh Webster, touches with some skill 
on certain social problems and blends phi- 
- lanthropy with romance agreeably—Amy 
E. Blanchard, who knows well how to write 
a good book for girls, has done it again in 
Three Pretty Maids [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25]. If the romantic element rather out- 
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weighs the more strictly edifying certainly 
the romance is of a sort that no one need 
object to, and the tone and temper of the book 
are thoroughly excellent. —A Little House 
in Pimlico [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50], by 
Marguerite Bouvet, describes some London 
children and their friends delightfully, and is 
a pleasant reminder of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
and books of that class.——The annual vol- 
ume of The Chatterbow [Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25] is rich in stories, pictures, puzzles, 
poems and other attractions, as usual. And 
no more than this needs to be said. 

Hezekiah Butterworth’s True to His Home 
{[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] is the seventh vol- 
ume of the author’s Creators of Liberty se- 
ries. In this, as in the others, he dispenses 
history in the form of fiction, rendering each 
the more attractive by its alliance with the 
other. It is a tale of the boyhood of Benjamin 
Franklin and is written with spirit and power. 
—A larger proportion of history and a 
smaller proportion of fiction are blended in 
Commodore Bainbridge [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00], by James Barnes, a capital account of 
the career of one of the most famous officers 
in the history of the American navy. The 
only fiction about the book is in the fact that 
the author has been compelled to describe 
conversations and scenes of which no record 
can have been kept. That they must have 
occurred is true. The book is engrossing to 
readers of any age, but the boys especially 
will relish it.——Another Revolutionary story, 
and a good one, is The Red Patriot [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50], by W. O. Stoddard. Mr. 
Stoddard needs no introduction to the boys 
and girls. He knows well how to make thrill- 
ing and impressive use of such material as 
the Revolution furnished in abundance, and 
the result is another exciting but not’ un- 
wholesome volume for the young people.—— 
Dr. L. A. Banks has furnished in An Oregon 
Boyhood{Lee & Shepard. $1.25] vivid sketches 
of his own boyhood and youth in the far North- 
west. It is a story of frontier life with its 
many vicissitudes and opportunities for ad- 
venture. 

Washington’s Young Aids [W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $1.50], by E. T. Tomlinson, is a story of 
the New Jersey campaign of 1776-7. And it 
makes pleasant and effective use of familiar 
historical material. It is spirited and high- 
toned. The boys and girls will enjoy it 
thoroughly and gain from it a good idea of the 
events of the period selected.—The Happy 
Six [Lee & Shepard. 75 cents], by Penn Shir- 
ley, belongs to the Silver Gate series. The 
familiar characters reappear and go on their 
travels, and their European experiences are 
unfolded vivaciously. The book well sus- 
tains the interest of its predecessors.— 
Prince Uno, or Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy- 
land [Doubleday & McClure. $1.25] has a 
singular history. It was composed appar- 
ently while being told to a little boy almost at 
the point of death in order to divert his at- 
tention from his sufferings and prolong his 
life until the crisis of his disease should pass. 
The fertile imagination of the author proved 
equal to the terrible emergency, and subse- 
quently it was recalled and written out. 
This fact in its history will create a deep 
interest in it, but its contents, quite apart 
from its origin, will render the children eager 
to possess the book. It is delightful in every 
respect. It has been illustrated admirably by 
W. D. Stevens. 

Fairy Tales from the Far North [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $2.00] have been trans- 
lated by H. L. Braekstad from the Norwe- 
gian of P. C. Asbjérnsen, and the illustrations 
also are by Norwegian artists. The author of 
these tales is not widely known to American 
readers, but is becoming known throughout 
the English-speaking world by degrees as a 
fit successor of Hans Andersen. His fairy 
tales are as exciting as they are diversified, 
and are characterized by the true spirit of 
mystery and occasional weirdness which the 
boys and girls relish so thoroughly. The il- 
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lustrations are in keeping with the excellent 
qualities of the text, and the book will be one 
of the most popular.—VThe Echo-Maid and 
Other Stories [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50] is 
by Alicia Aspinwall. These four stories are 
bright, lively and picturesque. Three Mar- 
garets [Estes & Lauriat. $1.25] is by Laura 
E. Richards, and is a spirited, breezy little 
story for the younger girls, sensible and im- 
proving, but as far as possible from being 
priggish or didactic. It is sure to be liked. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pres. C. F. Thwing, author of The Ameri- 
can College in American Life [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50], is one of the best in- 
formed men upon his subject in this or any 
country, and college men should read the book 
with care. We have been especially inter- 
ested in the chapter which, in a certain sense, 
compares Harvard, Yale and Princeton, but 
each of the other chapters has its own value. 
The book is exceedingly practical, and no 
thoughtful man can fail to acquire from it not 
only a greater respect for the American col- 
lege but also a far more discriminating under- 
standing of what college work is, how it is 
being carried on and what the value of a col- 
lege training is in this present period of Amer- 
ican history. Existing conditions, difficulties, 
needed adjustments and the general influence 
of such institutions are subjects on which all 
thoughtful men have something to say, but 
few have taken pains to study the topic so ex- 
tensively as the author of this book. It is net 
a criticism, although it suggests defects. It 
is a statement and enforcement of what the 
scholarly world ought to understand. 

In The Romance of Discovery [W. A. Wilde 
& Co. $1.50] Dr. W. E. Griffis describes the 
explorations having for their object chiefly 
the occupation of new territory. Of course it 
deals chiefly with the expeditions hither from 
different European countries. It is written in 
the author’s familiar spirited and enjoyable 
manner, groups the result of much investiga- 
tion in an available form, and is thoroughly 
readable throughout, which cannot be said of 
all such books. It has the fault, which often 
accompanies such merits, of an occasional in- 
accuracy. For example, the late Professor 
Horsford’s monument to the Norse discover- 
ers is not in Malden, Mass., but in Weston. 
Moreover, the impression made, that the Pil- 
grim Fathers desired to settle in the Hudson 
River region, and must have been disap- 
pointed by the politic refusal of the Dutch 
Government to afford protection by convoy, is 
a mistake. Governor Bradford himself dis- 
tinetly and specifically declares that one of 
the chief objects of the Pilgrims in colonizing 
was to escape from Dutch influence and sur- 
roundings. 

Bird lovers will relish Bird Neighbors 
(Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.00]. The au- 
thor is Neltje Blanchan, and John Burroughs 
has supplied the introduction. Thereare fifty 
colored plates actually or nearly of the size of 
life. Birds of prey, game and water birds are 
not mentioned, but the principal species of 
other birds which inhabit the Eastern United 
States are described, and a large number of 
them are brilliantly depicted. The author 
furnishes a sketch of each species and men- 
tions its principal characteristics in a little 
paper of general comment and characteriza- 
tion. The book contains all about any given 
bird which nine people out of ten care to 
know, and among the different volumes of the 
sort which have been issued from time to 
time we reca]] none so well adapted as this to 
really aid in the intelligent recognition of the 
A copy of it should 
be in every family in which young children 
are growing up'unless they are so unfortunate 
as to be confined wholly to city life. 

Dr. Louis Waldstein’s discussion of The 
Subconscious Self [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] is subtle and profound. Its purpose is 
to show the subconscious origin of most of 
those physical phenomena which believers in 
heredity assert to be evil in their influence 
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and te suggest means of prevention or cure. 
A balance, he holds, should be established, if 
possible, between one’s conscious and one’s 
subconscious self, so that mental development 
may be healthy. The subconscious self, al- 
though the study of it has been too much 
neglected, really is easier to be understood 
than all the numberless and complex heredi- 
tary influences which affect the individual, 
and the problem of development therefore can 
be somewhat simplified and its successful 
solution attained the more readily. The book 
abounds in significant facts and in interest to 
students of physiology and psychology. It is 
temperate in tone and lucidly written. 

A handsome holiday book—handsome in 
type, paper, binding, illustration and boxing— 
and in respect to its material rich alike in in- 
herent picturesqueness and in historic charm, 
is Marion Harland’s Some Colonial Home- 
steads and Their Stories [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00]. Those described are Upper and 
Lower Brandon, Westover and Cliveden in 
Virginia; the Morris House in Germantown ; 
the van Cortland Manor House at Croton 


River, N. Y.; the Jumel Mansion in Washing- 
ton Heights, N. Y.; the Smith House at 
Sharon, Ct.; the Pierce House in Dorches- 


ter, and the Parson Williams House in Deer- 
field, Mass. There are views, portraits and 
other illustrations appropriate to such a work, 
and the students of colonial life and times will 
enjoy the book thoroughly. 

If the author of the Love Affairs of Some 
Famous Men [{F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50] had 
been wiser, his volume would be much more 
readable. There is very small satisfaction in 
the scanty and commonplace facts which he 
has given his readers in regard to many 
of the subjects of his investigations and de- 
scriptions. If he had omitted twenty-five per 
eent. of them, at least, and described the others 
more at length, his book would have been as 
entertaining throughout as it is here and there. 
It has decided merit, but its sketchiness, its 
touch and go temper throughout, is an injury. 
It is hardly more than a catalogue of famous 
men and their more or less noteworthy fiancées 
and brides. 

Two charming volumes of Dr. C. C. Ab- 
bott’s Fireside and Forest Library are his 
Travels in a Treetop and The Freedom of the 
Fields [{J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00]. They 
are handsomely printed and bound. The first 
is an old favorite from Dr. Abbott’s pen, and 
the latter appears to be of later date and to 
consist of short stories having a general re- 
semblance in character, yet considerable in- 
dependence. Out-of-door life and natural 
seénery and history are the themes of the 
books, and we reiterate in regard to them all 
which our readers. easily will recall that we 
have said in the past about the delightfulness 
of the author’s work. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued 
a pretty holiday edition of Thoreau’s Walden 
[$5.00]. It is in two volumes. Mr. Bradford 
Torrey has furnished an appropriate intro- 
duction, and the work is illustrated by photo- 
gravures. It is a very attractive publication 
in every sense. 

There could be few more appreciative 
writers concerning Venice, ancient or mod- 
ern, than Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, and 
his little book, Gondola Days [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50], which contains sketches 
of Venetian life from his pen, is one of the 
most charming publications in the abundant 
literature of its subject. The contents of the 
book are the same as those of Venice of 
Today, recently published as a subscription 
book on a much larger and more expensive 
scale, and the illustrations are by Mr. Smith 
himself. It is especially adapted to delight 
the reader who knows Venice, but it will 
prompt many another to visit that ancient and 
beautiful city. 

What Dress Makes of Us [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25), by Dorothy Quigley, deals with its 
subject in a most businesslike fashion. It 
tells you what you ought to wear and what 
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you ought not, if you are stout or slender, etc., 
suggesting for both men and women how to 
adapt costumes to face and figure. It is a book 
which women will appreciate rather than men, 
but from which even men may learn some- 
thing. 

The Mammoth Cave [J. P. Morton & Co. 
$1.50], by Dr. H. C. Hovey and Dr. R. E. Call, 
describes this wonderful natural cavern fully 
and intelligently. Frequent illustrations are 
supplied. The authors have undertaken to 
supply a real need, and have succeeded well. 
They possess some exceptional qualifications 
for such a work. The book is on sale at the 
Congregational and the Presbyterian book- 
stores in this city. 

The Shakespeare Kalendar for 1898 [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00], compiled by Louella C, 
Poole and Andréa Jonsson, and illustrated by 
Marie D. Page, is one of the handsomest and 
most satisfactory publications of its sort ever 
issued, 


NOTES 


— The American book-sellers are said to 
feel the competition of the department stores 
more than even their English fellow-trades- 
men. 


—— “Sarah Grand ”’ really is a Mrs. McFall. 
But she has dropped the true name and adopted 
her nom de plume alike for literature and for 
ordinary use. 


—— Mr. F. Marion Crawford has produced 
about two novels a year for the last fifteen 
years. What other author has written so 
many books averaging so well in respect to 
quality ? 


— The London Academy says that in 
Mary E. Wilkins America possesses a novelist 
of lowly life whose subtle comprehension of 
the elemental passions is not surpassed by 
any living writer, and one who serves her art 
with a loving and patient fidelity not to be 
overpraised. 


— Max Pemberton, author of The Little 
Huguenot, and editor of Cassell’s Family Mag- 
azine, says that the books -~which he writes 
that most commend themselves to him sell 
better in this country than in England. ‘I 
think the Americans attach~more. importance 
to finding what I may call ‘heart’ inthe work. 
Anything which is human and simple seems 
to go well in Ameriea.”’ 


—— This story of Carlyle is authentic. John 
Morley onee arranged that Joseph Chamber- 
lain should explain to Carlyle the merits of 
the Gothenburg system of controlling the 
liquor traffic. Incidentally something was 
said at the conference about the necessity of 
compensating the English publicans if the ex- 
periment were ever tried in England. Car- 
lyle listened patiently to all that was said, 
and then quietly observed that the publicans 
might go for compensation, so far as he was 
concerned, to their “‘ faither, the deevil!’? Mr. 
Chamberlain observed that they could hardly 
insert this recommendation in an act of Par- 
liament. 


—— The London Academy has named a list 
of forty authors supposed by it to be qualified 
to compose an English body like the “ Forty 
Immortals” of the French Academy. They 
all are English except Mr. Henry James, and 
he does his best to be. Of the forty named, 
seven or eight at least are nearly or quite un- 
known to Americans. The Academy also 
proposes to *‘crown annually,” with a gift of 
a hundred guineas, some book of signal merit 
and, with another gift of fifty guineas, another 
worthy book by an author of younger repute. 
This looks as if the longer known author were 
to get the larger prize on that account, even if 
his work should be the poorer. 
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“Every Week a New Companion.” 


FOR THE YEAR 1398. 


The reading-matter in a single issue of The Yotith’s Companion is 
equal in amount to that contained in a 12mo volume of 175 pages. 
And how few books have the variety, interest and value that char- 
acterize The Companion! The paper has been a household word and a 
family friend for more than 70 years. The following partial announce- 
ment indicates the strength and attractiveness of next year’s volume: 


Notable Stories. 


HE YOUTH’S COM 


Christine’s Way Up, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 
The Turning of the Fever, Prof. Bliss Perry. 
How New Orleans Was Saved, Clinton Ross. 
A New York Newsboy, Jacob A. Riis. 
That Queer Gold Brick, C. A. Stephens. 
The Wreck of the Fast Mail, Cy Warman. 
The Burning of the ‘‘Sarah Sands,” Rudyard Kipling. 
The Watermelon Patch, W. D. Howells. 
e e 
Various Topics. 
Incidents in a Singer’s Life, Madame Lillian Nordica. 
The Saviksue, R. HE. Peary, U. S. N. 
Life in an Arctic Whaler, Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N. 
An Old-Time Frigate, Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N. 
The Polar Bear, Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. A. 
The Wrecks of Lake Nemi, Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Jefferson Davis, Ex. Sen. James W. Bradbury. 
Memories of Boyhood, Max®O’Rell. 
Lincoln and Douglas, Rev. J. B. Thomas. 


To give more than is promised has always been the practice of The 
Companion. The two hemispheres have been searched for attractive 
matterfor the Volume for ’98, and the contributors for the year include 
not only popular writers of fiction, but some of the most eminent 
Statesmen, Scientists, Educators, Explorers and Leaders of Industry. 


Statesmen. Story -Tellers. 


Right Hon. W. HE. Gladstone, Rudyard Kipling. 

Hone Thomas B. Reed. W. D. Howells. 

The Duke of Argyll. Frank R. Stockton. 

Hon. George F.. Hoar. I. Zangwill. 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Mary 8. Wilkins. 

The Marquis of Lorne. Hayd »1 Carruth. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. Cy Warman. 

Hon. Justin McCarthy, M. P. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 


And More than One Hundred Other Eminent Men and Women. 


FREE 1 Twelve-Color Calendar 
¢ To New Subscribers.... 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion, 
and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. It consists 
of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to 
the months it represents, and reproduced in 12 colors. Size 10 x 24 in. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at 
once, with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
FREE—The Youth’s Companion every week from the time sub- 
scription is received till January 1, 1898 
FREE—Thanksgiving,Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE-—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production 
superior to any of the famous pieces of Companion color- 
work of previous years. Itis a superb ornament for the 
home and a costly gift. Tb 
And The Companion 52 Weeks, a Full Year, to Jan. 1, 1899. 


Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
BEST 
LESSONS 


liar needs of Pri- 
898 three 
s that will 
, and mold 


The lesson thought of 
centers about tl 
les iment, under the general 


entire series 
the Old 


title of 


“Qld Testament Heroes,” 


PRIMARY 
CARDS 


For Very Small Scholars 


forma beautiful seriesof Bible Pictures, printed 
in outline on drawing board for coloring, with 
simple lesson story and questions. 


PRIMARY 
MONTHLY 


For the Younger Primary Classes 


This superb Monthly has proven to be a 
great favorite everywhere, and is being used 
with marked success by thousands. 


CHiILD’S 
MONTHLY 


For the Older Primary Scholars 


is, without doubt, the best lesson book made 
for older Primary scholars. We shall this year 
issue it in monthly instead of quarterly parts, 
thus making it still more popular. 


FOR 
PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 


The Primary Teachers’ Helper 


gives very many helpful suggestions, and full 
information how to teach these lessons with 


success. 


WE SEND FREE 
samples and circulars. 
Write for them to-day. 


The Bible Study Publishing Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


hristmas « Gantatas. 


The following Cantatas, or Concert Ex- 
ercises, are believed to be equal, if not 
superior, to any others yet produced. They 
are in neat pamphlet form, uniform style; 
size, 6x84 inches, containing 20 to 32 pages, 
with handsome cover. Words and music 
are in large, clear type. Price, 5 cents each, 
or ten or more copies for 4 cents each, 
postpaid. 


The Coming of the King.—This new 
work consists of songs, duets, quartets, 
choruses and recitations of a character cal- 
culated to heighten the true joy of Christmas. 

The Story of the Star.—All the nations 
represented in simple costumes, It is a 
patriotic, missionary, Christmas entertain- 
ment, all in one. 

A Good Time with Santa Claus. — 
This is full of fun-provoking recitations, 
songs and choruses, yet with closely inter- 
woven religious teaching. 

A Chime of Silver Bells.—A Christmas 
exercise of most exquisite flavor, mingling 
Christlike service with the joy of Christmas. 

Santa Claus’ Dream,.—Novel tn plot, pure 
in style, filled with original songs and reci- 
tations. May be used in part, if desired. 

The Crowning of Christmas.— This 
ata is immensely popular wherever pro- 
Fresh in plot, elevating in diction: 
: ht, easy music. 

An Old Time Christmas Party.—Con- 
sists of recitations, songs, etc., within the 
compass of the younger children. 


Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, 


COOL OOD 
LYMYER UNLIZE OTHER BELIS 
SWEETER, MORE a 
ABLE LOWEB PBIC 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUB 


Bits. TELLS WHY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


New Features in f 


20 New Copyright Editions 


i 
WITH NEW HELPS 4 
MAPS AND 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES | 


"By far the most useful and beautiful : 
Bible the world has seen as yet.” | 


“No description can adequately rep-/7 
resent all that it includes.’ 


100 Styles, from F aeel 25 aploaerd 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS i 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“ “Oxfor is Bibles 


Genuine Oxford” | S¢'* - Rronouncing 
Teachers’ Bibles |...02 vor ponerse 


PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 


Workers’ Bibles 


300 Pages of Dandy Helps 
Light and easy to carry about 
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““OXFORD” 


on an improved plan 


& OXFORD” | is 


The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


Send for Catalogue 


BY 
F.N. PELOUBET;DO.D. 


elect Notes’ "2" 


On the International Sunday School Lessons for 1898. 


The great and constantly increasing popularity of the ‘‘ Select Notes ”’ proves conclu- 
sively: that they completely present, in an attractive and convincing form, the salient and 


teachable points of the passage studied. 


‘The “Select Notes” are used by the leading teachers the world around, and their uni- 
versal commendation of them, after over a quarter century’s use, should convince every 
teacher that they can do better and more helpful work for their class by using “Select 
Notes” in their study of the lessons. Cloth, price, $1.25, Send for free descriptive catalogue. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


A Choice Gift 


Websters Internationa 


In its various attractive bindings it makes 


for Christmas and other occasions. 


] of the general public. 


The International isa thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material 
for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 

thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 
obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 


“Wt is The One Great Standard Authority 


. theperfection of dictionaries ;’’ so writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of 
the U nited States Supreme Court, w ho voices the general sentiment. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS - 


ers and quoting prices away down. Distant buyers get the advantage of lowest 


city prices by dealing with 


T= Pilgrim Press BOOKSHOPS 


ELBRIDGE 8S. BROOKS has just issued a NEW BOOK 
to match his lives of Washington and Lincoln: 


story or U. S. Grant, 


#1.50. As readable as a story of adventure and all true. 
Get it for the Boys and Girls. 


Modern Fairyland, 


By ELCY BURNHAM, 


| $1.25, is very bright and altogether novel. Look at it 


for the little ones. 

Ask for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers: 
His First Charge, by Faye Huntington, $1.25; The Great 
Island, by Willis Boyd Allen, 75 cents; Phronsie Pepper, 
by Margaret Sidney, 21.50; Zom Pickering of ’Scuiney, 
by Sophie Swett, 81.25. 

Send for holiday lisi and latest catalogue, 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

92 Pearl St., Boston, 


Send for our new illustrated 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOK 
Best Books, and for Everybody. 


BEGINNING THIS FALL. 


Moths and Butterflies 


of the Eastern United States. 
With plates as Nature shows them. Written and 
illustrated 
By S. F. DENTON. 

A new work, giving with full and latest deserip- 
tions the life, histories and directions for collect- 
ing. To be most carefully Ulustrated in both 
plain and colored plates, 

In 8 sections - - Each, Net, $5.00. 


Atall Bookstores ever. where. 
i. Send for nein. All sorts of Natural 
istory Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 


bulletin mentioning all the 
late books from all publish- 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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COPELAND AND DAY 


NEW BOOKS 


FREE TO SERVE. A Taleof Colonial New York. 
By EMMA RAYNER. Cover designed by Maxfield 
Parrish. $1.50. 

For the background of this romantic story the author 
has chosen a little-worked, but extremely interesting 
time and place—New York in the early 18th century— 
when the manners and customs were part Dutch and 
part English, with Indians and Frenchmen lurking in the 
shadows. The romance has a new scheme of plot, and 
hurries on through a series of vivid adventures in the 
lives of two brothers and the handmaid, who is free to 
serve but not to plight her troth till the end of the story. 

Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON Says: 

“Tt is a great book. ... It combines a most thrilling 
story with the most consistant and admirable character 
drawing, a combination one seems seldom to find in 
these days.” 


WIVETTE; or, The Memoirs of the Romance 
Association. By GELETT BURGESS. Octavo, $1.25. 
Mr. Gelett Burgess won fame for his humor and his 

style while Editor of the ‘Lark.’ Certain of the chap- 
ters concerning Vivette appeared in that winning peri- 
odical. But in this volume the full story of Vivette and 
her lover is told with a grace of whim and a complete- 
ness of narrative which wil) engage alike the critical 
reader and the reader for pleasure only. The lively 
young lady, chief citoyenne of Millamours, and her 
slave and ruler, Richard Redforth, are characters who 
will enter into the gallery of joy, and have their pictures 
permanently upon its uncrowded wall. 


HARVARD EPISODES. By CHARLES MACOMB 

FLANDRAU. Cloth octavo, $1.25. 

In this book Mr. Flandrau has departed widely from 
the usual college story. He has, in a series of short, 
vivid sketches, drawn the modern “ Harvard Man” as he 
is, not as he has been or as he ought to be, but truthfully 
asheis. The book does not, naturally, detail all sides of 
the present complex Harvard life; but for the side which 
it does treat, the typical prosperous, happy side, it does 
the best thing—telUs the truth, and tells it in a most de- 
lightful fashion. We feel sure that so accurate a picture 
of moderm college life has not yet been drawn, and that 
all college men willappreciate this and heartily welcome 
the book. 

MEMORIAL DAY AND OTHER POEMS. 

By RICHARD BURTON. Cloth octavo, $1.25. 

“Ttis gitensed of this world of Nature and experience 
rather f 
Burton gives us, .. . In his ‘Memorial Day’ his thought 
is vigorous and his manner direet and free from strain. 
There is sound substance in his verse and honest work- 
manship as well.”—HAMILTON W. MABIE in 7he Book 
Buyer. 

WICTORY. A Book of Poems. By HANNAH PAR- 

KER KIMBALL. Cloth octavo, $1.25. 

OUT OF THE SILENCE. By JOHN VANCE 

CHENEY. Large octavo, $1.50. 

ONE WAY TO THE WOODS. By EVALEEN 

STEIN. No. VII. Oaten Stop Series. 12mo, 75 cents. 


MIDDLEWAY. New England Sketches. By KATE 
WHITING PATCH. $1.25. 


DUKE CA RLOF ROSENMOLD. By WALTER | 


PATER. Second in the series of Imaginary Portraits, 
So suecoostally. commenced with ‘The Child in the 
House.” Printed on handmade paper, $1.00. 


SHADOWS. A Book of Poems. By M. A. DE WOLFE 
HOWE. Cloth octavo, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
-69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 
Bound to Win Series 


gold 
Price, 75 cents 


stories are well known to 


all of them having con- 
tributed for years to our 
leading juvenile period- 
icals. Phe entireseries has 
been carefully edited so 
that no volume contains 


while all are bright, full 
of human interest, and 


1. Bound to be an 
Electrician; or, 
Franklin Bell’s Suc- 
cess. By EDWARD 
STRATEMEYER. 

2. Schooldays of Fred Harley ; or, Rivals for All 
Honors. By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 

3. Gun and Sled; or, The Youn 
Top Island. By Capt. RALPH BONEHILL. 

4. Shorthand Tom; or, The Exploits of a Young Re- 
porter. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 

5. The Missing Tin Box: or, Hal Carson’s Remark- 


able City Adventures. By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. | 


6. Young Oarsmen of Lakeview; or, The Mystery 
of Hermit Island. By Capt. RALPH BONEHILL. 

@. Young Auctioneers; or, The Polishing of a Roll- 
ing Stone. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 

8. Poor but Plucky; or, The Mystery of a Flood. 
~By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 

9. Rival Bicyclists; or, Fun and Adventures on a 
Wheel. By Capt. RALPH BONEHILL. 


10. Fighting for His Own; or, The Fortunes of a | 


pape Artist. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 
By luck, Not Luck; or, 
Struggle to Rise. By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 


12. Leo the Circus Boy; or, Life Under the Great | 


White Canvas. By Capt. RALPH BONEHILL 
Full list mailed to any one on application. 


W.L. ALLISON CO., 105 Chambers St., N. Y. 


DR. BURTON’ 


Yale Lectures ‘on Preaching, £¢<ccvrci" 


and miscellaneous papers and a fine portrait of the 
author, is published at $1.75, but will be sent to any 
reader of this paper before Christmas for $1.00 net. 
$1.25, postpaid. What could be more acceptable to his 
former friends and parishioners? Address 


GREAT 
BOOK 


: § Cong’! H , Bost 
The Pilgrim Press 75 bash Ave: Cuicagés | 


an any inclusive vision of them which Mr. | 


Cloth, stamped in ink and 


The writers of these 


the boys of this country, | 


any objectionable feature, | 


thoroughly ‘‘up to date.” | 


Hunters of Snow- | 


Dan Granbury’s | 
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CHRISTMAS | 


CENTURY. 


heady everywhere Dec. rst. 


Richly Illustrated. 


Containing 


Merry Christmas in the Tenements. 
BY JACOB A. RIIS, 
Author of “How the Other Half Lives.” 


With 17 interesting illustrations by Jay Hambidge. How the East Side of 
New York celebrates Christmas — Christmas Eve in Grand Street — Christmas 
trees in attic rooms —Christmas dinner at the Newsboys’ Lodging House —A 


wedding at ‘‘Liberty Hall’’—The dance of the New York Syrians, ete. 


A superbly illustrated article on 


Tennyson and His Friends at Freshwater. 


Contributed by V. C. Scott O’Connor, and containing much that is new and 
interesting regarding the intimate home-life of the poet. The illustrations (nearly 
thirty in number) include portraits, views in the gardens of Freshwater, etc. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES. 


Pat Mullarkey’s Reformation. 
A Story of the Canadian Woods. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Hepzibah’s Mothering. 
A Story of Arkansas. 


A Little Episode with Youth. 
A Love Story. 
By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


The Picture of Agnes. 
A Story of the Northwest. 


together with | 


By MARION MANVILLE POPE. By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


‘*GALLOPS ”’ — Stories about Horses. By David Gray. 


“How the Fence-Breakers’ League was Stumped.” 
The ‘“ Transfigured Pair.” 


THE CHRISTMAS 


CENTURY. 


FOUR EXQUISITE ENGRAVINGS BY T. COLE 
OF GAINSBOROUGH’S MASTERPIECES. 


A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS.” BY CLARENCE COOK. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Article on 
“THE WONDERFUL MORNING-GLORIES OF JAPAN.” 


By ExvizaA RUHAMAH ScrpMoRE, author of “Java: the Garden of the East.” 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Novel of 
New York Life, ‘‘Good Americans.”’ 


The Second Part of 
“Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers.” 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Edwin Booth in London. 

By Mr. Booth’s friend, E. H. Hous, 
with a report of an interesting con- 
versation between Edwin Booth and 
Charles Reade 

Flowers in the Pave. 

A Sketch by CHARLES M. SKINNER, 

author of ‘‘ Nature in a City Yard.” 


The Causes of Poverty. 


An Essay by the late 
General Francis A. WALKER. 


A Religious Painter. 

The Work of Fritz von Uhde. 
By W. LEWIS FRASER. 
POEMS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

35 Cents. $4.00 a year. 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS,” a novel of 
the French Revolution, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of 
“Hugh Wynne, will begin in the January CENTURY. 


Subseribers to The Oentury, new or old, can 
secure the superb collection of portraits from The 
Century, just issued, on the payment of $2.50 over 
the subscription price of the magazine. This Gal- 
lery contains the choicest and most popular one 
hundred portraits printed in The Century during 
the past twenty-seven years. The engravings cost 
upward of $25,000. Next year the Gallery will be 
for sale at $7.50, but this season it is offered only 
to Century subscribers and at a nominal price. All 


The Century 
Gallery of 
100 Portraits. 


dealers fill orders for the Gallery with subscriptions — price $6.50 for magazine 
($4.00) and Gallery ($2.50). 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Reminder for Christmas. 

Books to be Included. 

A Christmas Accident and Other Stories. By 
Annie Eliot Trumbull. 1 vol., cloth, $1.00. 
“Told with singular grace and cleverness.”— 

|| Hartford Courant. 

The Externals of Modern New York. 
Burton Harrison. $3.00 net. 

Annals of Switzerland. By Julia M. Colton. 
1 yol., cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 

| * Entertaining, instructive and valuable. 
erary World. 


Interpretations of Life and Religion. By Wal- 
ton W. Battershall, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 


3y Mrs. 


*— Lit- 


Commentary on Matthew. (S. 8. Lessons, 
1898.) By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Cloth. | 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

History of the Waldenses. By Pe as V. Bom- 
pian. 1 vol., cloth. Illustratec $1.00. 

*A most thrilling story.”—N. Y. £Lvangelist. 
| Barnes’ Popular History of the U.S. 1 vol., 
8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 


| Legends of the Rhine. By H. 


A. Guerber. 


1 vol.,12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
The History of Art. By Wm. H. Goodyear. || | 
New Edition de Luxe. 8vo.  T[llustrated. || | 


|| History of the City of New York. New Edition. 
/ By Mrs. Martha J. 
Harrison. 


3 vols. 


Lamb and Mrs. Burton | 
8yvo, cloth, $15.00 net. || 


| A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
lL 156 Fifth Axe enue, New York. 


Christmas Sunday School Exercises. 
Even Unto Bethlehem. | 


With New Music._New Hymns.—Many New and Ap- 
ropriate Recitations, making a Complete Service for 
he Christmas Concert. | 
Out of that Wonderful Night. | 
With Music and Recitations. & Cents Each. $4.00 
per Hundred. 


| 
A NEW MOTION SONC. 
Lift Up the Cross. 


By MAME ALSON KNIGHT. 3 Cents Each. $2.00 | 
Per Hundred. | 


EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. | 


THE ADVENT TREE. Arranged from the Ger- | 
man by Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 


LONG AGO AT CHRISTMAS TIME. By 
Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. | 


THE CH BIT xs STORY TOLD ANEW. 
By Miss B. F. VELLA and Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD, 


THE SWEE - >} . STORY EVER TOLD. 
By MARION WEST. 


SEEKING THE KING. 
THE CHRIST CHILD. 


| 
i | 
| 
$5.00. Regular Edition, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
| 
| 
} 
|| 
N 


By Lucy WHEELOCK. 
By Eva TAYLOR. 


CRADLED IN A MANGER. By MARION WEST. | 


All with Music except the last. 
Price, 5 Cents. 84.00 Per Hundred, 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE BROWNIPE’S VISIT. By Mrs. OTIS AT- 
woob. 5 Cents Each. 84.00 per Hundred. 


Christmas Recitations. 1 vol., 64 pp., 16mo, paper, 15 cts. 
Christmas Concert Book. 1 Vol., 16mo, boards, 5O * 
The Sunday School Concert and *Music Book. 
Nearly SIXTY pieces of music for various sea- 

sons, with Recitations, Dialogues, etc., 1 vol., 


OCTAVO, DOATAS. .0o0. os ccpuclcsssedorncecsnahas vane es "50 cts. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
131% Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE KING IMMANUEL. ~— A new service 
by Rev. RoBERT LowRy. 5c.; $4 per 100 copies. 


Christmas Annual No. 28.—Seven beauti- | 


ful Carols. 4 cents; $3 per 100 copies. 


Recitations for Christmas Time, No.8. 
29 admirable selections. 4 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


East Ninth Street, New York. 


Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and J, R, MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service. Price, 5 cents 

«*. Send for catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas Sent free on 
application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
___GINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Christmas SERVICES forthe Sunday 8. _ 


New Carols, Recitations and oth- 

er features not found in others. 
Send 15 cts. for samples of our three latest, CANTATA 
CHRISTMAS FAIRIES by Rosche, melodies 
bricht, pleasing and easy with very pag plot. 
Price 90 c. Catalogue of Christmas music FREE. GEO. 
F. ROSCHE & CO., Chicago, 40 Madison st,, 
New York, 44 E. 23rd st. Name this paper. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Men I Have Known. 


| Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Lorna Doone, illustrated by MERRILL. 


Every child will wish to read it. Hypatia, illustrated by GARRETT. Ete., etc. © 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 46 East 14th St., New York. 


Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


| These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled ‘«*« THE ILLUSTRATED 


BIBLE TREASURY,’’ written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


distributed through the text of the Helps. 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says: 

“One of the most valuable helps to Bible 
study within our knowledge. ... Such a 
publication as this attests not only the ad- 
vauce in Biblical scholarship, but the wide- 
spread interest there is in the Book of 
books. .. . Ithas no superior. . . the best 
series of ‘helps’ in existence. It is, in- 
deed, a ‘Treasury’ filled with pearls of 
great price.” 

Tue INDEPENDENT says: “ Of all the ‘Aids’ for the popular 
study of the Bible, this is easily foremost and best. . . . The 
number of contributors who have taken part in the work is thirty- 
‘eight. They make a list which commands confidence and chal- 
lenges admiration. 


oo 
, 


HOLY BIBLE, 


—- 


| Copyright Editions 


‘*It is a prace | 

Pe tical hand-book 

‘of the highest 

+ value for Bibli- 

| cal study.’’ 
CONGREGATIONALIST 


j ; 350 Illustrations 


OLD AND FEW THETAMENTE: 


ES 


LATEST SIGLICAL RESEARCH ey 


. 
PRICES FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION QUARE) 


a an NEW YORK 


By DEAN FARRAR. se ak hero Andersen's Fairy Tales; Rollo at 
With facsimile letters and portraits of Work, by J Oe ABBOTT; Rollo 
famous men. at Play, by JAcoB ABBOTT; 
Tanglewoo Tales, by N ATHAN- 
The Coming People. IEL HAWTHORNE. New vyol- 
By CHARLES F. Doe 1.00 | umes. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 
rin hatin widens trust idftvein ; ornamental, each . . . - . $1.00 
i ea wide and beneficent influence. 16mo, half cloth, each € 75 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. | Colomba. Faience Edition. 
Edited by Prof. Oscar Kuuns 2.00 | By ProsPpER MERIMEE.  Iilus- . 
The best edition of Cary’s popular trans- | trated 5 - + « 1.00 / 
lation. | The author’s masterpiece, advairaay trans- 
lated. 
The Ring and the Book. The Epic of Hades. Faience Edition. 
By RoBerr Brownine. Llus- By Str Lewis Morris.  I1lus- 
trated : cay os eee trated ? as 5 > en 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen One of the most Be poems of our cen- 
Clarke. tury. 
“ The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
The Evolution of France. d. Fai a 
By BARON COUBERTIN 3.00 si lel ol sbyeaar es 
A masterpiece of contemporary history. By ANATOLE PRANCE - + 1.00 
A romance of the purest and highest type. 
Founding of the German The King of the Park. 
Empire. Vol. VI. By Von By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. . . 1.25 
SYBEL, Eee ee A delightful and helpful story for children. 
The most important Batory. of modern Bright Threads. 
Germany. \ 
By JULIA BH. JOHNSTON |) aim © .tD 
General Grant’s Letters to a Helpful thoughts for briet as 
Friend. ’ Edited by GEN. JAMES Daily Light and Strength. 
GRANT WILSON 1.00 
Illustrated w 75 
Extracts from correspondence Wik E. B. 
Washburne. A choice selection of prose and" verse ‘tor 
daily readings. 
Personal Friendships of Jesus. Love’s Messages. 
By J. R. MiLueEr, D. D. 1.00 A Check-book of Eriematy ae 
An inspiring and healthful book. ings > = : 75 
Will give cheer and comfone 
A ae oa { _. | The Boyhood of Famous Au- _ 
 eilly Saray wplenees AY thors. By Wm. H. RipEING. . 1.25 
Wise words on practical topics. 
All boys and girls should have it in their 
Ballads of Yankee Land. aaa s 
By Wi1L1L1AM E. PENNEY 1.50 | Luxembourg Library of Illus- 
Humorous and pathetic poems of New Eng- ated mbes 12 vols. 8vo. 
land life. Per 1.50 
hn Hal il t 1 d M B. 
The Wreck of the pus John tain, lustrated by Mae. A. 
By JAMES OTIS 50 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, illustrated by COPELAND. 


| of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


A History of Dancing, 

From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. 
By GASTON VUILLIER. With 25 full-page 
Photograyure Plates and over 400 Text Illus- 
trations. Folio. Cloth, uncut, $12.00. 


' New Letters of Napoleon I. 
Omitted from the Collection published under 
the Auspices of Napoleon ILI. Edited by 
M. Lron Lecesrre, Curator of the French 
Archives. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 
Uniform with Méneval’s ‘‘Memoirs of Na- 
poleon.’’ Small 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Edition in Colors: 
Bird-Life. 
A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. 
y Frank M. CuHapman, Assistant Cura- 
tor of Mammalogy and Ornithology in the 
American Museum of Natural History; 
Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America.” Illustrated by Ernest 
Seton Thompson. With 75 full-page Col- 
ored Plates. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


Marriage Customs in Many Lands. 

By the Rev. H. N. Hurcurnson, author of 
“Creatures of Other Days,” etc. With 24 
Illustrations. 8yvo. Cloth, $4.00, 


Peter the Great. 
nee WALISZEWSskI. Uniform with ‘‘ The 
omance of an Empress (Catharine II. of 
Russia),’’ by the same author. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 


In Joyful Russia. 


By Joun A. LoGAN, Jr. With 50 illustrations 
in colors and black and white. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


The Seven Seas. 
A Volume of Poems. By RuDYARD KIPLING. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Uncle Remus: 


His Songs and his Sayings. By JoEL CHAN- 
DLER HARRIS. New and revised edition. 
With 112 Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


(ae Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 
number of Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and other important books. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Just Ready: 
By the Author of “Quo Vadis ” 


Let Us Follow Him 


By Henryk SIeNKIEwICZ. Translated 
by Jeremiah Curtin. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 
with photogravure frontispiece, 50 cents. 


& The period of ‘‘ Let Us Follow Him” is that 
of the death of Christ and it was this story 
which gave the author the idea of writing 
“Quo Vadis.’’ Its publication as a separate 
volume has, therefore, been deemed advisable. 


HANIA 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
uniform with “Quo Vadis,”’ ‘‘ With Fire 
and Sword,’ and the author’s other 
works. With portrait, $2.00. 

MThis new and important volume by the au- 

thor of ‘‘Quo Vadis” includes 


the Darkness,’”’ ‘On the Bright Shore,’ ‘‘ Be 
Thou Blessed,” *‘ Let Us Follow Him,”’ ete. 


“Quo Vadis” 


The Literary Sensation of the Time 


Authorized Unabridged Translation 


By JEREMIAH CURTIN 
In Various Editions. ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY EDITION, with Pictures by 
Howard Pyle, Evert Van Muyden and 
E. H. Garrett. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, in box, $6.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston 


‘ EHania;’”” | 
“Tartar Captivity,’ ‘‘ Light Shineth Through | 
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Success. By Orison Swett Marden. 


Author of ‘ Pushing to the Front,” ‘‘ Archi- 
tects of Fate,”’ etc. 347 pp. Illustrated. $r.25. 


The title of the book strikes the keynote of 
the author’s purpose. The many important 
elements which help or hinder success are 
strongly emphasized. Its object is to spur the 
perplexed youth to act the Columbus of his 
own undiscovered possibilities. It is truly a 
book of inspiration. 


The Romance of Discovery; 


or, A THOUSAND YEARS OF DiscovERY 
AND THE UNVEILING OF CONTINENTS. 
By William Elliot Griffis. 
305 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

One of the important new books of the year. 
The story of the manner in which romance and 
history were woven together by early dis- 
coverers is never so charmingly told as by Dr. 
Griffis in the first of the series of three books 
which he has planned, 


Over the Andes; ox, ovr Bovs 1x 
Ney, Sout, AMERICA. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
368 pp. Illustrated. $1.50, 


Third volume of Travel-Adventure Series. 
The history of the struggles for ‘liberty of the 
South American republics, their great mineral 
and vegetable wealth, and lofty mountains, 
have fittingly inspired Mr. Butterworth, and as 
a result we have a most delightful story of 
South American travel with history and ad- 
venture thrown in, 


Sue Orcutt. 
By Charlotte M. Vaile. 
335 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


That the old-fashioned story still has a charm 
has been amply demonstrated by the popular- 
ity of Mrs. Vaile’s ‘‘ Orcutt Girls,” and a no 
less hearty welcome awaits the sequel, ‘‘ Sue 
Oreutt,’’ which finishes the story just as it 
should be ended. Critics say ‘‘ that there have 
been no such books for girls as Mrs. Vaile’s 
stories since Louise M. Alcott’s time.” 


WROAOWOODODOWOWOOGO0WN. 


Wy 


ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE 


IT INCLUDES 


The Pilgrim Teacher 


The Little Pilgrim 


Bible Lesson Pictures 


OUR PAPERS 


The Wellspring 


attractive serials, etc. 124 cts. per quarter. 


For Young People. 


w- in colors. 


OA AAA ZAZA ZAZA ZN 


Notable Books. 


GGA Cn dee 8t. Co. 3. Fran pacerers, chitaes 
ADAIR ARAN ANAND 


PILGRIM SERIES 


One of the very best teachers’ helps. 
per quarter. 


Senior, Intermediate and Junior Quarterlics 


spaces for written answers, elegant map and engraved frontispiece. 
4cts.and 5 cts. per quarter, Abridged, without covers, 3 cts. Lesson leaves, 2 cts. per quarter. 
A lesson help and Primary Paper combined. 
trated, and printed in colors. 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Pictures 


A large colored wall picture for each lesson and a 
periodical for the Superintendent. 


Weekly. 
Youth’s Companion,” fully illustrated, Y. P.S. C. E. department, 
On trial, 3 months, 10 cts. 


For Youngest Readers. Weekly. Profusely illustrated, and printed 
The Mayflower 6} cts. per quarter. 
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The Beach Patrol ; A sTORY OF 


THE LiFE-SAVING SERVICE. 
By William Drysdale. 
318 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Third volume of Brain and Brawn Series. 
A bright, wide-awake story of a lively, whole- 
some boy, who makes his own way in life by 


erfergy, push, and integrity. The Life-Saving 
Service and the work it does is fully described. 


@lashington’s Young Aids; 
A sTORY OF THE NEw JERSEY CAM- 
PAIGN. 1776-1777- 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


391 pp- Illustrated. $1.50. 


Third volume of War of the Revolution 
Series. The New Jersey campaign of which 
Dr. Tomlinson writes threatened destruction 
to the Continental cause. General Washing- 
ton never for a moment lost sight of these 
dangers, and succeeded, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, in winning a glorious victory for the Con- 
tinental cause, 


DAVARI 


A Successful Venture. 
By Ellen Douglas Deland. 


340 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. Author of ‘‘ Mal- 
vern,” ‘‘ Oakleigh,” etc. 


Miss Deland knows better than most people 
how to write stories for young people. The 
boys and girls which she creates are so life- 
like and natural in their thoughts and actions 
that we cannot help taking an interest in them. 
*« A Successful Venture” has been pronounced 
the best story she ever wrote. 


Midshipman Jack. 
By Chas. Ledyard Norton. 


290 pp- Illustrated. $1.25. 


Third and last volume of Fighting for the 
Flag Series. The historical narrative, in which 
Jack Benson figures so prominently, continues 
to be instructive and intensely interesting. 


AE AIYDARANAIA 


of Sunday School helps, and 
papers for home reading? 
Combined circulation 650,000 


Monthly. 124 cts. 


These are on the in- 
ductive plan, have 
Clear print, good music. 


Fully illus- 
5 cts. per quarter. 

A colored card with questions for each 
lesson. 3 cts. per quarter. 


$1.00 per quarter. 


Right pages, about the size of ‘‘ The 


Superintendents receive samples free. Special terms to schools ordering for the first time. 


Congregational House, Boston 


of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 


| This little tract has been 


n 

The 
s tematic metheds of giving. 
¥s Harris 99 | Yéwas first published as an 
article in The Congregation- 
. alist and attracted wide no- 
Method of the “ True Method of Giv- | 
‘ ing” in ce LS apeg hits have 
(yy beensold. Price, 100 copies 
Giving | $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


tice. Many large editions of 
For sale a the office of Zhe Congregationalis/(, Boston. 


ADDRESS The Pilgrim Press, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


gL CRON EVERY WHERE 


Contains all his latest Poems, Edi- 
torial sketches and Stories, Best of 
addition +] literature, 50 c ntsa year, 
Special Offer—To introduce this 
magazine we Will send it for 4 
months to any address for 10 
cents, Address Dept. G, 
EVERY WEERE PUBLISHING C0., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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psy LIST 
HOLIDAY BOOKS — 


Some Aspects of the Religious Life of 
New England; With Special Reference | 
to Congregationalists. 


By GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D. 


81.25. 


“A vivid, but dispassionate and instructive, picture of 
the most important phases of New En glanc religious 
life, by one familiar with the ground.’’—Prof. G. P. 
FISHER, Yale U niversity, 


12mo, 208 pp., 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 

By Prof. CHARLES Ph.D., 
University. 12mo, 511 pp., $1.28. 

Economic principles practically applied to current 


problems. A book for the American student and the 
American citizen. 


JESSE BULLOCK, Cornell 


Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 


By Eva M. C. KELLOGG. 442 pp., 150 illustrations and 
maps, 85 cents. A word-panorama of the islands of 
the globe, showing their natural features, social life 
and customs, history, etc. It covers the wide field of 
missionary labors, and is full of novel and varied 
interest. 


Life in Asia. 


By MARY CATE SMITH. 328 pp., beautifully illus- 
trated, 75 cents. The vast continent which was the 
birthplace of religion and civilization, and its many 
peoples, are described with wonderful realistic power. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. 


By MARGARET A. MOONEY, New York State Normal 
College. 12mo, 306 pp., $1.25. 
Classic myths as told by the poets, illustrated with 


16 beautiful reproductions of famous masterpleces in 
painting and sculpture. 


A History of American Literature. 


By Prof. F. L. PATTEE. 485 pp., 81.50. <A full résumé 
of our literature, with biographical and critical data 
concerning five hundred leading authors. A valuable 
book for the home library, 


American Writers of To-Day. 


By HENRY C. VEDDER. 12mo, 334 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


**Asan aid to intelligent study and comprehension 
of current American literature, the re is nothing com- 
parable to this work of Mr. Vedder’s.”—Boston Budget. 


Poems of Home and Country. 


By SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, D. D., author of 
America. Royal svo, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. Edition de Luxe, $7.50. <A book for every 
American home. 


Songs of the Nation. 


Compiled by CHARLES W. JOHNSON. 4to, 160 pp., 60 
cents. A delightful collection of patriotic, home, 
college and devotional songs, arranged for mixed 
voices; including several by the author of America, 
now first set to music. 


The Vacant Chair, and Other Poems. 


By HENRY STEVENSON WASHBURN. 16mo, illustrated, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. The pure, tender, elevated 
thought and the musical flow of these poems give 
them a special charm for the family circle. 


Masterpieces of Michelangeloand Milton. | 


By ALEXANDER S. TWOMBLY. 8Vo0, 172 pp., elegantly 
bound, #1.50. 17 reproductions of masterpieces. 


“The essays are admirable examples of keen an- 
alysis, impartial judgment, sympatheti 
and literary finish. Each study possess 
value in its own way, 
what unusual volume.” 


5 6X 


—Congregationalist. 


Syria from the Saddle. 

By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 318 pp., 81.50. 

illustrations. A spirited description of the 
Land of today. 


“ The author’s handling of sacred scenes and places 
is reverent and sympathetic, while he shows a wonde r- 


80 


fully keen observation of the modern Syrian.’’—7he 
Churchman. 
Nature in Verse. 
Compiled by MARy I. LovEJoy. 319 pp., illustrated, 


90 cents. Over 270 choice poems on the beauties of 
nature by favorite authors. 
and re-read by children. 


The Plant Baby and Its Friends. 
By KATE LOUISE BROWN. 155 pp., exquisitely ilus- 
trated, 60 cents. A fascinating nature book for the lit- 
tle folks; the beginnings of botany told in delightful 
talks, stories and poems, with charming illustrations. 


For sale by leading booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


) 
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| 
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description, | 
ptional | 
and combined they make a some- | 


Holy | 


| 


A book that will be read | 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons’ New Gift Books 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


1897-1898. 


Three new historical tales by E. Everett Green, author of “‘ The Young Pioneers,” etc. 


CLERK OF 


8vo, extra cloth, $1.50, 
SISTER: A Chronicle of Fair 

extra cloth, $1.50. 
TUFTONS TRAVELS. 


25. 


cloth, $1.2 


Haven. 


With 


OXFORD, and his adventures in the Barons’ War. 
Oxford in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and a view of the city from an ol 


With a plan of 

print. 

With eight illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 8vo, 
illustrations by W. S. STAcEyY. vo, extra 


Two new books by Herbert Hayens, author of ‘ Clevely Sahib,” ‘“ Under the Lone Star,” etc. 


SMPEROR’S DOOM: or, 


Maximilian, with eight illustrations by A. J. B. SALMON, 


SOLDIERS OF THE 
trated, $1.25. 


LEGION, 


The Patriots of Mezico. 


A Tale of the Carlist War. 


A tale of the downfall of 
8vo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


8vo, extra cloth, illus- 


A Sailor’s Yarn. 
R.N., author of 


THE ISLAND OF COLD. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., 
‘Every Inclt-a Sailor,” “How Jack MacKenzie 
Won His Epaulettes,” ete. With six illustrations 
by ALLAN STEWART. 8yo, extra cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


POPPY. A Tale. By Mrs. ISLA SITWELL, au- 
thor of “In Far Japan,’’ ‘‘The Golden Woof,” 


ete. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


VANDRAD THE VIKINC; 07, The Feud and 
the Spelt. A tale of the Norsemen. By I. STORER 
CLOoUSTON. With six illustrations by HUBERT 
PATON. 8yo, cloth, 80 cents. 


LITTLE TORA, the Swedish School- 
mistress, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Woops 
BAKER, author of “ Fireside Sketches of Swedish 
Life,’ ‘The Swedish Twins,” etc. Cloth, 60 cents. 


WEE DOCCIE. By EvizAperu C. TRAICE* 
author of “Mistress Elizabeth Spencer,” etc. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE VANISHED YACHT. By E. Har 
COURT BURRAGE. Cloth extra, $1.00. 


ACROSS CREENLAND’S ICEFIELDS. 
An account of the discoveries by Nansen and 


Peary. With portrait of Nansen, and other illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, 80 cents. 


SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN; or, Jack 
Fenleigh’s Luck. A story of the dash to Khar- 
toum. By HAROLD AVERY, author of “ Frank’s 
First Term.” Cloth extra, 80 cents. 


THOUCHTS ON FAMILIAR PROB- 
LEMS. By JoHN McCANDLISH. 8yo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


The Illustrated New Testament. 
Long Primer Square l6mo. Beautifully Illustrated. 


With Two Hundred Illustrations of Bible Scenes and Sites, from Photo- 
graphs by Bonfils, Thevos, Mason Good and others. 


CLOTH, limp, gilt side and back, red edges = > . = = $1.00 
FRENCH MOROCCO, limp, linen lined, round corners, red under gold edges, 1.25 
EGYPTIAN SEAL, limp, nr Hue’, = Pe round corners, re horse 

gold edges = = . 2.00 
EGYPTIAN SEAL, divinity circuit, wa lined, row cores red under 

gold edges = 1.75 
EGYPTIAN SEAL, divinity circuit, jennie lined to edge, round et siege 

red under gold edges = = 2.00 


The Christian Observer says: ‘It is a beautiful volume. We are glad to note 
that among the illustrations there are no caricatures of the Saviour, no play upon the 
faney in endeavoring to picture any of the scenes in which he figured.” 


The Spectator says: ‘‘Vhe idea of illustrating the New Testament from the 
actual scenes of its narratives, or of the things and ‘places to which its writers refer, 
is not new; but it has never, we think, been done so well and thoroughly before. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid, on receipt of price. Send for complete catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
33 East Seventeenth Street (Union Square), New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tl.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co. 


How...... 
Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


| BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEPUNARY . 


| Full regular course in all departments, with addl- 

| tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1,9 A.M. For 

| catalogue or further information apply 

) Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 

’ 


a True Romance of Patriotic = 
Heroism, Christian Devotion CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


and Final Martyrdom, with 


sketches of 
Life on the Plains and 
Mountains in Pioneer Days 
by 
OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. 


Richly Ulustrated with Original Drawings by 


| PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete bane ig of study of 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites corr ee as to facilities and advantages, 
For Young Ladies, 


ABBOT ACADEM adiver, Mase. 


| The Fall Term began September 16, 1897, offering 
three Seminary Courses of studies and a College Fitting 
Course. Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


the Best Artists.  Octavo, ‘Pree a. Cloth, 
Stamped in Gold, Gilt Top. Price, $1.50. INESS 
For sale Ls all booksellers or sent direct x= cia Stach he 
by the publishers, —" maakt Com Lam eaige Tater 
‘ , 
STAR PUBLISHING CO., = CHICAGO. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. | 


- 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


"The Story of Jesus Christ. 


By ELIzABeTH 
With 24 beautiful illustrations. 
sand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


STUART PHELPS. 


“The progress of the story from opening to climax 
is like the flow of a strong, increasing stream. In- 
stead of merely rewriting a familiar narrative in new 

hrases Mrs. Ward has enabled the reader to enter 
in an unusual degree into the spirit of the Lord 
himself, to live his human life again with him. The 
impression of the holy and beautiful life, so sympa- 
thetically portrayed, is powerful indeed.”’—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


he Critical Period of 
American History. 


By Joun Fiske. With about 170 Historical 
Illustrations. 
half-polished morocco, $ 


()'4 Virginia and Her Neigh- | 


bours. 


A new work of extraordinary. interest on the | 


Svo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or | 


Ninth Thou- 


Southern Colonies, by JoHN FISKE. 2 vols., | 
crown 8yo, gilt top, $4.00. 
alden. 
By Henry D. Tuoreau. Holiday 


Edition. Withan Introduction by BRADFORD 


ToRREY, and 30 full-page photogravure Illus- | 


trations. 2 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


vangeline. 


By Henry W. LoNGFELLOW. 
Holiday Edition. 
Miss Atice M. LoNGFELLOW, 10 full-page 
Illustrations and 12 head and tail pieces, in 
eolor, $2.50. 


New 


Life and Letters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

A biography of great attraction. By Mrs. 
James T. Freips. With a portrait. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Cyeadole Days. 


A charming book on Venice and its 
attractions, by F. HoPpKINSON SMITH. 
Illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Bens a Boy. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With 


With an Introduction by | 


With | 


an Introduction and 32 capital full-page Ilus- | 


trations. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
| ittle-Folk Lyrics. 
By FRANK DeEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Holiday Edition. A delightful book of poems 
for children, with 16 exquisite illustrations. 
Handsomely bound, $1.50. : 


_ Sold by Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices. under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. | 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Housekeeper. A Christian woman would like a 
position as matron or housekeeper, or would take care of 
an invalid er aged person. References given and re- 
quired. “Housekeeper,” A. H. Fuller, Stamford, Vt. 


A minister, just returned from a year’s residence in 
Europe, desires employment. Location and size of con- 
gregation indifferent. Excellent testimonials as to char- 
acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities. Churches desir- 


ing a pastor or supply please address ‘‘ B,”’ at this office. | 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


$1.00 a Year 


As has been generally announced, the salient feature of HARPER’s ROUND TABLE 


is STORIES. 


refer in part to the contents of the 


No stronger confirmation of this statement can be given than to 


DECEMBER NUMBER 


HUNT, THE OWLER 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
EMBEZZLING A CHRISTMAS TURKEY 
By W. 8. GIDLEY 
THE SHERIFF OF GINGERBREAD GAP 
By TIL TILFORD 
A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. I. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON 
FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM 
By J. HARRY ADAMS 
MY ESCAPE FROM CUBA 


By Gen. J. K. JORDAN 


THE MAKING OF SIGNOR ALFERRI 

By SAMUEL MERWIN 
INGENIOUS PIONEERS 

By CYRUS C. ADAMS 


THE SCAPEGOAT OF “LA JUSTICIA” 
By HAROLD MARTIN 


THE FLUNKING OF WATKINS’ GHOST 
By J. K. BANGS 


MISTLETOE 
By FRANCES R. ARNOLD 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. Ch. V.-VIII. 
hy ALBERT LEE 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE OFFERS OVER $300 IN CASH PRIZES 


for SHORT STORIES, PHOTOGRAPHS, and COMIC SKETCHES, in addition to other valuable 


prizes offered almost every month for the solution of PROBLEMS and PUZZLES, 


Each number 


of the Rounp TaBLe contains several pages of Departments: THE EDITOR’S TABLE. THE 


CAMERA CLUB, STAMPS AND COINS. 
advantages to its readers. 
who secure new subscribers. 
titions close early in February. 
scription list. 


No other periodical of a similar nature offers so many 
LIBRARIES OF BOOKS and other valuable PRIZES offered to those 
These offers are made to subscribers only. 


Several of the Compe- 


Now is the time to get your name on the Rounp TABLE sub- 
10 cents in stamps will bring, by return mail, a sample copy of HaRPER’s Rounp 


TaBLe and a 16-page illustrated prospectus, with portraits of authors, with full particulars as to 
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A Notable Day in Boston 


A Magnificent Welcome to Dr. Berry 


Whatever political leaders may undo at 
Washington, it is conclusive that the leaders 
of the evangelical churches of Boston and 
vicinity are in hearty sympathy with measures 
of arbitration. The large and representative 
gathering which crowded Lorimer Hall on 
Monday morning to welcome and to hear Dr. 
Berry is proof. The audience came at once 
into hearty sympathy with the honored guest 
and heartily applauded his utterances. Dr. 
Berry’s spoken conviction regarding the 
power and worth of an international treaty 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

The gathering was notable from the stand- 
point of denominational relations and for the 
fact that many laymen as well as ministers 
represented probably not less than 500 Evan- 
gelical churches. Dr. Lorimer presided and 
devotional services were conducted by Rev. 
A. H. Plumb, D.D. Dr. A. E. Dunning was 
chosen secretary, and read a letter from the 
National Council of Free Churches of England 
explaining the purpose of Dr. Berry’s coming 
to America and introducing him to all the 
churches. 

After the warm welcome had been extended 
and emphasized by the assembly, Dr. Berry 
spoke upon The Federation of the Churches 
of England. Hesaid in part: 

“Tam not here to tell you what you ought 
to do or to be—simply to state what we in Eng- 
land have attempted to do. Weare a federa- 
tion of Free Evangelical churches, not a mere 
organic body. It is representative, uniting 
for the purpose of carrying forward the king- 
dom of Christ. Only those churches which 
are in perfect harmony with each other can 
come into the federation. 

‘By the purposes of the federation the ne- 
cessity is upon us to include only the evan- 
gelical churches of England. We must have 
agreement on the great essential facts and 
truths of revelation. We do not cast a slur 
upon nor suggest criticism of denominational- 
ism. If there is one thing I hate with all my 
heart and body it is sectarianism. But if l 
ean hate anything more it is unsectarianism. 
That is flabby and invertebrate. Picture what 
the world would have been if the Puritan had 
not come out to stand for the truth. Ill-fed 
ecclesiastical historians call such men ‘schis- 
matics,’ but the schismatie is often the one 
who drives out, not the one who goes. It is 
not our fault that we are Nonconformists. A 
schism that helped to produce Boston is a very 
respectable kind of heresy. 

‘We do not propose to come together by 


_ surrendering anything we hold dear in the 


realm of truth. We are living in a Christen- 
dom filled and steeped with the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. If we live long enough, and 
live honestly, we shall see truth converge in 
Christ. Asunder we have only a gleam; fed- 
erated the whole truth is combined and we 
have nothing to surrender.’’ 

Dr. Berry described the plan of federative 
work in the cities and towns of England. 
The churches are asked if they desire such 
organization in parochial work, if so they 
elect representatives to a cauncil which 
chooses its own officers. The parish is then 
divided and each church undertakes to ‘‘ pas- 
toralize”’ its field. House to house visitation 


is made to bring every home into active rela- 


tion with the churches. Advantages in feder- 
ation are seen in the ability to carry on con- 
joint missions, to remedy the evil of over- 
stocking parishes with needless churches, the 
sustaining of feeble ones whose existence is 
desirable, caring for the poor and the educa- 
tion of the districts and of directing and sug- 
gesting measures for the public good. From 
the representatives of the councils a county 
organization is formed to attend to the larger 
interests. A national council constitutes the 
highest body. Thus it can speak for 7,000,000 
of people as respects popular legislation. 


Dr. Berry referred thus to arbitration: ‘‘If 
the churches of both England and America 
would thus join forces questions of policy 
might be decided. Have I not the assurance 
of your hearty approval in the effort to get a 
fair and just treaty, tentative in time and 
structure, ’til a better still can be secured? ”’ 
The response from the audience was powerful 
in its affirmation. 

After the address Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin, 
president of the Methodist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, moved ‘‘that the chairman and secretary 
be a committee to send a fitting response to 
the letter from the National Union, expres- 
sing high appreciation of its principles and 
hearty sympathy with its purposes, and also 
of our conviction of the importance of an in- 
ternational arbitration treaty.” This was 
unanimously adopted. On motion of Dr. 
Dunning it was voted that a committee be 
appointed to confer as to the advisability of 
earrying out the suggestions of Dr. Berry’s 
address in our churches. The meeting closed 
with prayer led by Bishop Cranston. 


The Corner Stone Laid 


Under a somber November sky, but with 
many on-lookers, and with the governor of 
the commonwealth and leading members of 
the denomination, clerical and lay, participat- 
ing, was laid the corner stone of the new Con- 
gregational House last Monday noon. Owing 
to the inclement weather only a portion of the 
exercises took place in the open air, and then 
adjournment was had to Pilgrim Hall, where 
the more formal addresses and the prayer 
were delivered. The general interest in the 
event was shown by the large attendance. A 
platform had been erected on which perhaps 
200 persons stood, and several times that num- 
ber of people, who found standing room in a 
great variety of places, witnessed the actual 
laying of the stone. The steps of the Unita- 
rian building directly across: Beacon Street 
were thronged, and from its windows, as well 
as from those of other houses in the vicinity, 
gazed many eager eyes. 

The stone is to rest at the end of the build- 
ing nearest Tremont Street. It is ahandsome 
piece of granite, and in the midst of it had 
been drilled a hole large enough to accommo- 
date the copper box which contains the treas- 
ures that are to be handed down to posterity. 
This is the list of articles which were there 
deposited. 

1. The Jubilee Medal, struck in 1870, the 250th 
anniversary of Congregationalism in America. 

2. A picture of the new building. 

8. The account of the dedication of the old house. 

4. Common Sense Christianity, by Dr. Quint. 

5. The first and the last annual reports of the 
American Congregational Association. 

6. The Year-Book for 1897. 

7. The Congregationalist, the Advance and the 
Pacific. 

8. Annual reports of our benevolent societies. 

9. Boston daily papers. 

10. The order of services at the laying of this 
stone. 

11. The list of articles put in this stone. 


William H. Emerson, chairman of the build- 
ing committee, was honored with the duty of 
placing the box in its proper place. 

Samuel Johnson, president of the associa- 
tion, was the president of the day, and intro- 
duced first Mr. S. B. Capen, who gave a brief 
but comprehensive statement of the steps that 
had led up to the purchase of the present site. 
Then Governor Wolcott bared his head and 
spoke a few simple but finished and exceed- 
ingly appropriate sentences. The common- 
wealth, he said, takes profound interest in all 
those influences that make for righteousness 
and the upbuilding of Christian citizenship. 

At this point came the adjournment to Pil- 
grim Hall, which was far too small to accom- 
modate all who sought entrance. Dr. Berry 
was the first speaker there, and his words 
were warm with friendly feeling as he brought 
the salutations of the English Congregation- 


alists, whom he specially represented. He 
was disinclined to make an extended speech, 
but yielding to requests he prolonged his ad- 
dress by stating eloquently and effectively the 
fundamental principles of Congregationalism 
as our English brethren hold them. 

To Dr. McKenzie had been assigned the 
theme, What the New Building Signifies 
Historically. He spoke with his customary 
ease, and his address was lit up with many 
touches of humor. He dwelt chiefly upon the 
heroism and virtues of the forefathers, and 
said that the history of their achievements 
could not be told too often. The Puritans will 
be more highly appreciated 200 years from 
today than they are now. 

Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., set forth what the 
building stands for in the way of prophecy. 
He, too, rose to the level of oratory which the 
occasion demanded. He forecasted the future 
as likely to make still more evident the pro- 
gressiveness, the stability and spiritual power 
of Congregationalism. His allusion to Marcus 
Whitman was timely in view of the fact that 
celebrations in other parts of the country were 
going on at the same time in his honor. Dr. 
Webb’s prayer was a fitting culmination to the 
exercises of the day. The benediction was 
pronounced by Dr. 8. E. Herrick. 

The singing was led by Rev. M. M. Cutter, 
assisted by a cornetist. In the open air the 
hymn, ‘‘O God, beneath whose guiding hand,’’ 
was sung. The hymn sung in Pilgrim Hall, 
after Dr. Webb’s prayer, was written for the 
occasion by Rev. W. H. Cobb, D.D. 


Dr. Berry at Harvard Church 


Large congregations are the rule at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, but seldom is the spacious 
auditorium more completely filled than it was 
last Sunday morning, when Dr. Berry preached 
in Dr. Thomas’s pulpit. He spoke without 
notes, as is his wont, and for fifty minutes 
held the closest attention of his great audi- 
ence. It was a masterly discourse, vindicat- 
ing his reputation as a preacher which had 
preceded Dr. Berry here. The subject was 
handled with that thoroughness of treatment 
which marks the close thinker. In addition 
there were those qualities of felicitous illus- 
trations, of tender personal appeal, of evangeli- 
cal warmth that mark the effective preacher. 

Dr. Berry’s text was Luke 22: 31 and his 
theme the Contest of Jesus and Satan over 
Peter. He began by saying that he consid- 
ered it a waste of time to discuss the ques- 
tion of the existence of a personal devil. 
Every man knows that there is a tempter who 
gets entrance into our hearts, while, on the 
other hand, every gracious desire is the plead- 
ing of the living Christ. He then made three 
general divisions of his subject—first, man’s 
place in the scale of life; second, the forces 
external to him that are striving to control 
him; third, the ultimate deciding factor in the 
case residing in man’s own choices. Dr. 
Berry dwelt longer upon the first sub-division 
than upon any of the others, and portrayed 
the dignity and worth of man in language that 
his hearers will never forget. The fact that 
both Christ and Satan wanted Peter showed 
that he was worth getting, and shows also 
that if a man is worth waging this contest for 
he is not a fool or a dust heap or a piece of 
sensitive mechanism. 

Dr. Berry also brought out with great force 
that thought that the gospel is something more 
than a message of compassion. God wants 
men in order to complete his own life, and 
this instinct and passion of parentage in God 
is the interpretation of all human history. 
He emphasized also the practical duty which 
springs out of this conception of the gospel. 
If God puts so high a value on men it be- 
hooves us to see and have respect to their 
worth and their welfare. One who walks - 
about the crowded sections of our great cities, 
and looks upon the abundance of men and 
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women and littie children, needs constantly 
to look back to the cross of Christ in order to 
gain a fresh realization of the real worth of 
every human being. 

Dr. Berry was particularly happy and ef- 
fective in his treatment of the problem of 
heredity. He left no standing room for those 
who apologize for their sins on account of in- 
herited passions. He showed clearly that the 
gospel introduces such a force into human life 
that the man who lays hold upon it can in 
large measure overcome the influences of 
heredity. The sermon closed with a tender 
personal appeal to come to C hrist. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL BOSTON, NOV. 26 


Mrs. Louise A. Kellogg, presiding, read 
Deut. 8, the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God led thee,’’ be- 
ing specially applied to anniversary occasions. 
In these busy days there is great need of more 
constant and careful study of this Word, which 
will serve as a safe anchor where there may 
be danger of drifting. Mrs. Capron’s welcome 
voice was again heard in prayer. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick told of the work 
in Spain. She recalled three visits to the 
homeland within twenty-six years. Each 
time she had come with a different object pos- 
sessing her soul. The first time, to show that 
the way seemed plain for opening a girls’ 
school: the second time, to say that such a 
school had been established and greater things 
must be undertaken in his behalf; the third 
time, to report that much has already been ac- 
complished, that there are trained Christian 
girls ready to be sent out, that doors are open 
for Christian education in its various grades, 
and that there is no limit to the possibilities. 
Fifty letters in her unanswered pile all tell of 
opportunities. One young woman at work in 
the south of Spain established a preaching serv- 
ice in her schoolroom, and soon drew into it 
men who took hold as her helpers. In Seville 
and Madrid thousands of girls are employed 
in making cigarettes and in chocolate factories. 
In millinery and dressmaking establishments 
there are many apprentices who earn nothing, 
poor as poverty, and exposed to the tempta- 
tions of a large city. Among these girls there 
isa work tobedone. One well-educated young 
woman has been to England for special train- 
ing, and through her a Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association may be established in Madrid, 
and become a new and important center. 
There are also openings for medical work, for 
physicians, trained nurses and dispensary, 
and three of Mrs. Gulick’s pupils are now pre- 
paring for this form of work. Evangelistic 
work is growing steadily, and Mrs, Gulick’s 
words seemed full of prophetic fire as she said, 
““We are going to take Spain in some way for 
Christ; this overturning may be God’s way.’’ 

Mrs. Gulick then introduced one of her 
Spanish pupils, Miss Esther Alonso, who 
graduated at the institute at San Sebastian 
and then took a course at the university at 
Madrid, receiving the degree of M. A. Miss 
Alonso gave an interesting account of the 
work which has come to her hands, and gained 
loving sympathy which is sure to follow her 
as she now returns to Spain to labor for her 
country women. 

Mrs. Kellogg referred to the dedication of 
ithe new buildings at Mt. Holyoke College and 
to the seminaries which have been founded in 
Africa, Turkey and elsewhere. Mrs. Anderson 
led in the closing prayer. 


HOUSE, 


Quite a number of ministers responded to 
the suggestion that last Sunday reference be 
made to Marcus Whitman and his services to 
the country. Three, at least, of the Boston 
Congregational pastors—Drs. Allbright, Beale 
and Herrick—preached on the subject, and 
the latter spoke on the same subject Monday 
before 500 teachers and pupils in a public 
school at West Roxbury. There were cele- 
brations on Monday in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and at Walla Walla. 
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. Bartlett’s Eightieth Birthday 
Thanksgiving Day brought to ex-President 
Bartlett of Dartmouth College somewhat more 
than usually pertains to that occasion. Upon 
that day, “by reason of strength,’” he ecom- 
pleted his fourscore years, and, with eye 
scarcely dimmed and with natural force ap- 
parently unabated, looked out from the point 
reached by few men into the years which are 
known by an even smaller number. He re- 
tains an elastic step, rides a bicycle, wields a 
facile pen and has at his command a wealth 
of ripe learning and a terse, vigorous diction, 
as is attested by his recent works upon the 
Old Testament and other subjects. 

With characteristic thoughtfulness the occa- 
sion was improved by President Tueker and 
others, representing the college and the town,. 
by extending to Dr. Bartlett a publie expres- 
sion of congratulation and good will. <A for- 
mal invitation was given him to deliver an 
address in the old chapel on Friday evening, 
to be followed by an informal reception in 
Bartlett Hall. 


Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 


BARTLETT 


EX-PRESIDENT S, C. 


weather, a large and representative audienee 
gathered in the historic room. After prayer 
by Dr. S. P. Leeds, the college pastor for 
nearly forty years, Dr. Tucker expressed the 
sentiment of the hour in one of his inimitable 
addresses, full of wit, tenderness and elo- 
quence, which was heartily re-enforeed by 
applause from the floor. He characterized 
the occasion as unique in showing the sur- 
vival of a college president to a limit not pre- 
viously allowed by Providence, and expressed 
his personal indebtedness to his predecessor 
for having ‘“‘ raised the standard ”’ in that par- 
ticular. Referring to the long period covered 
by the life of Dr. Bartlett, he declared that 
few minds are-so well matched to this extraor- 
dinary century as his, on account of its singu- 
lar alertness. In him was realized the proph- 
ecy of perpetual youth. 

Hon. Isaac W. Smith, LL. D., of Manches- 
ter then paid a warm tribute to Dr. Bartlett, 
dwelling upon his personal relations to him 
as a pupil in his boyhood, as a parishioner in 
the Franklin Street Church in Manchester 
and as a trustee of the college for many years. 
He characterized his friend as a born contro- 
versialist, a profound scholar and a Christian 
gentleman. 

Dr. Bartlett began his address with playful 
allusions to his age, which he accounted for 
from the fact that he ‘‘ selected his ancestors 
for two or three generations,’ and that he 
gave up smoking soon after he commenced. 
Like the Irishman, if he “had smoked until 
now, he would have been dead long ago.’’ 
Youngness always had been his weakness, as 


- 


ineluded all the events of the Victorian era, 
as he was teaching a grammar school when 
the queen was still in the eare of her mother. 
All the material for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion had been accumulated during his recol- 
lection, with the possible exception of the 
autograph of the great discoverer and some of 
the old Indian relies. Even these latter had 
been discovered during his period. He was 
older than the oldest railroad and the first 
ocean steamer. The flintlock gun and the 
tinder box were realities in his youth. The 
number of States in the Union had increased 


from twenty to forty-five. The population of ; 


the country had expanded eight or ninefold. 


Slavery had stultified and nullified itself out : 


of existence. The great inventions of modern 
science and the great age of modern missions 
had passed under his observation, and the 
Bible had been translated into 300 of the 403 
tongues in which now it may be read. 

While welcoming all the progress and en- 
largement that had come to the college, he still 
had a good word for the early time, when 
“ways were tough and so were we.” The 
range of instruction and investigation was 
narrower, but somehow stronger men were 
developed then than at any subsequent time. 
First of all they were trained to think. If 


they were not taught everything they were 


fitted to learn anything. Still Dr. Bartlett 
recognized and welcomed progress and im- 
provements. There was not more than one 
millionaire in New England then. There are 
no better men now than then, certainly no 
fairer maidens, but there are more of them. 

Among the deepest convictions derived from 
his long experience were the futility of mere 
ambition and the supreme importance of fidel- 
ity. Again and again he had seen hollowness 
and sham brought down from high places, 
and honesty and faithfulness, though opposed 
and vilified, come to recognition and honor in 
the end. He urged upon all the importance 
of doing their best in their allotted place, as it 
is better to be a large man ina smaller place 
than to be a small man in a larger place. Men 
will be called for as soon as they are ready for 
higher service. There is room enough not 
only at the top, but all around. He was awake 
to the critical issues of the time and saw revo- 
lutions as the certain outcome of the con- 
flicts of such tremendous forces as now are 
gathering. For these all true men must be 
ready. 

The audience then passed to Bartlett Hall, 
which had been tastefully decorated with 
evergreen, and spent a pleasant hour in famil- 
iar greeting and social intercourse. The oeca- 
sion was a happy one in many respects, mark- 
ing, as it did, the great harmony existing be- 
tween the college and the town; also between 
the present administration and the former one, 
both strong in their way, and each headed by 
a masterful personality. M. D. B. 


Why, if there is such a powerful reaction 
toward Rome in the Anglican Church, is there 
not a correspondingly strong movement among 
Dissenters to bring about disestablishment? 
To this question The Christian World replies: 
““When Edward Miall began his work it was 
with prophetic fervor that he denounced an 
unholy alliance, which he believed to be 
textually condemned both by the Old and 
New Testaments. To the first Liberationists 
it was easier than it is to us to distinguish and 
separate things ‘sacred’ and ‘secular.’ We 
no longer look to the Bible either for a scheme 
of church organization or for an authoritative 
polity of church and state. Weare as strongly 
convinced as ever that for the best accom- 
plishment of their diverse work church and 
state must be mutually independent, and cer- 
tainly free from pecuniary entanglements. 
But we are yet waiting for the statement of 
the later doctrine of church and state in such 
a form as shall impel us to vindicate hai 
est ideal of eac’ 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, PILGRIM HALL, Dec. 
6, 10.30 A.M. Topic, The Relation of the Churches to 
the Labor Problem. Speakers, Rev. Messrs. W. H. All- 
ae a D., and J. H. Jones, and Messrs. Buttrick and 

eNeil. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
an oe of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 7, 
10 A.M. 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH ASSOCIATION, South Framing- 
ham, Dec. 7,9 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 eee enone House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9 to 5. An- 
nual membershi ged life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Pea eve Mena Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Greepsopal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
ard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Uhbristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears pee Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rey. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the ‘‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
jaws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. : 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and eveniny Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3pP.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I give an 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
t) , tobe applied to the charitable uses and oe 
of said society.” Rev, Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


We trust few church prayer meetings are 
small enough in attendance to be accommo- 
dated inthe pastor’s study, but where such is 
the case, as in a South Dakota town, there is 
surely an advantage in the line of greater 
freedom and homelikeness than the ordinary 
house of worship affords. We hope that the 


' meeting referred to will speedily outgrow its 


present quarters and will carry its social at- 
mosphere into the church home. 

It was a-sad sequel to the “ample hospital- 
ities’’ of the dedication which occurred a cen- 
tury ago in a Maine town where the church is 
now celebrating its anniversary that the first 
pastor, who served thirteen years with scant 
success, finally had to be deposed and some of 
the members deprived of fellowship because 
of intemperance. The next pastoral period, 
it may be happily stated, showed marked evi- 
dences of a lesson learned. 

The outspoken thanks of united congrega- 
tions on our national day of gratitude make 
the public services on that day an object les- 


-son which must impress the neighboring com- 
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munities. An opportunity such as is offered 
by the proclamations of our chief magistrates 
should not be neglected so generally, but full 
advantage might profitably be taken of their 
suggestions. 

A union meeting to stir up Congregation- 
alism in Detroit is characterized as the first 
step in a strong forward movement. Other 
centers cannot plan better than to swing into 
line with the same strong tread. 

Interdenominational meetings among Chris- 
tian Endeavorers promise to be frequent this 
winter, and doubtless will do valuable service 
in the interest of Christian unity. 

The Minnesota Club discussed at its last 
meeting a subject of practical importance to 
every one interested in the rising generation— 
and who is not? 

Such independence as a working church in 
Philadelphia evinces is quite certain to suc 
ceed in accomplishing great good for itself 
and others. 

An Ohio item contains a good idea for the 
work of a large parish in a small town. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


In the course in Old Testament theology Profes- 
sor Moore is lecturing on Prophecy.—wW. H. Rol- 
lins of the Senior Class has been elected by the 
students to deliver the paper on Missions at the 
annual meeting of the Interseminary Missionary 
Allianee, and H. L. W. Snell of the Junior Class 
has been elected to open the discussion.—E. C. 
Partridge, a Senior, is supplying for the United 
Church, Lawrence. 

Hartford 


Rey. G. H. Gutterson, New England secretary of 
the A. M. A., addressed the students at the chapel 
exercises last week Monday.—Professor and Mrs. 
Gillett recently entertained the Junior Class at 
their home. 

Yale 


At the annual meeting of the Semitic Club C. S. 
Macfarland was elected president and J. P. Deane 
secretary. Professor Porter read an exceedingly 
valuable paper on The Recently Discovered Say- 
ings of Jesus. This year the club will pursue a 
study of the Torah, using the Targum of Onkelos 
and Rashi’s commentary.—The Mission Study 
Class, which was so successful last year under the 
lead of J. P. Deane, has resumed work with the 
same teacher and is at present studying The De- 
velopment of the Mission Field in North and South 
America, using Bliss’s Development of the Mission 
Field and Mott’s Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest.——The missionary society was addressed 
Monday evening of last week by Field Secretary 
Rev. ©. W. Shelton.—The Leonard Bacon Club’s 
debate was concerning the discussion of political 
questions in the pulpit.——A pleasant Thanksgiving 
social was held in the Lowell Mason Room with 
outside friends present.——H. S. Scarborough was 
the Senior preacher last week.—A new departure 
in the morning chapel service has introduced a choir, 
and the service has been enriched by additional 
music and responses. 


Chicago 


Professor Jernberg is arranging for the publica- 
tion of the Norwegian paper, Lvangelisten, as a 
weekly next year, instead of three times a month, 
as at present. Two new students have come from 
Norway to prepare for work in that country. One 
has already been engaged in evangelistic work.—— 
Mr. S. M. Sayford, evangelist of the College Y. M. 
C. A., has recently addressed the conference for 
field work on personal work for men.—Dr. E. K. 
Alden’s bequest to the seminary is to be used for 
the endowment of a memorial lectureship on mis- 
sions——The missionary department of the library 
has received large accessions in connection with 
the Gates fund, and is much used by members of 
churches in Chicago. It has recently been enriched 
by the purchase of a complete set of the collections 
and proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Especial attention is now being paid by 
the librarian, Mr. H. W. Gates, to the departmen- 
tal work of the students in special investigations. 
—Dr. C. A. Berry addressed the seminary on The 
Conditions of Reality in Preaching.——The faculty 
granted the students Friday in addition to Thanks- 
giving Day.—Professor Paeth, with the co-opera- 
tion of students and others, has started another 
mission among the Germans of the city. 


Oberlin 


Prof. and Mrs. A. H. Currier recently entertained 
the students at their home.——The usual Thanks- 
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1 was given in Council Hall by the stu 
dents. Supper was served and addresses were 
made by Dr. H. M. Tenney and Professors Swing, 
Miskoveky and King. Professor Bosworth is 
conducting a series of studies upon the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus in Elyria in connection with the 
institutional work of the church there. Ex-Presi- 
dent Fairchild completed his 80th year on Thanks- 
giving Day. The university faculty recognized the 
event with a gift and a congratulatory letter. 
Many called upon him during the day. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


FLA.—The East Coast Conference held its annual 
meeting at Ormond. Of 10 churches all but three 
small and pastorless ones were represented. Every 
pastor was present. Rey. W. J. Cady preached the 
opening sermon. The communion sermon was by 
Rey. E. W. Butler. The topics were: What Truths, 
ina Layman’s View, Ought to Be Emphasized in Our 
Churches at This Time? Bible Study, Present Neces- 
sity and Suggested Methods, The Observance of the 
Lord’s Day, The Church and Temperance, How Can 
the Fullest Measure of the Spirit Be Obtained? 
What Is This Measure? What Gracious Results Will 
Follow? Our Opportunity in the Antilles, Home 
Missionary Work of the State. Daytona is the 
only self-supporting church of the conference and 
has been that only during the past year. The W.H. 
M. U., which has for its special object the school 
at Ybor City, Fla., had a special period of the con- 
ference. The work among the refugees from Cuba 
is the special interest of the State and is promising. 


CouL.—Two months ago the Pastors’ Association 
of Denver voted to withdraw the license of Mr. 
E. L. Buck. The matter has been further consid- 
ered by the association and the following resolution 
passed: 


The Congregational Pastors’ Association of Den- 
ver, in reviewing its action by which the license of 
Mr. E. L. Buck was withdrawn, the same action 
being published in the papers, has decided as fol- 
lows: 

1. That this body has no authority to grant a li- 
cense, as it is simply a voluntary association and not 
a regularly constituted ecclesiastical organization. 

2. It has no right to renew or withdraw a license. 

3. As rebutting testimony has been furnished in 
this case, we declare it to be our judgment that the 
rights of all parties concerned can only be legally 
and righteously maintained by reference of the en- 
tire matter to the association to which Mr. Buck is 
amenable. 


CLUBS 


Minn.—The Minnesota Club, at its November 
meeting, was entertained at Red Wing by the 
Minnesota Training School. A special train car- 
ried nearly 200 members and guests from the Twin 
Cities, who were shown through the institution. 
The general subject, The Child Problem, was dis- 
cussed in its various phases by specialists. Miss 
Sarah C. Brooks spoke on The Normal Devyelop- 
ment of the Child, Dr. G. R. Merrill on The Child 
and the Home, Dr. A. C. Rogers on The Degenerate 
Child. This autumn outing was both pleasant and 
profitable. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


Mt. Vernon held an unusual evening gathering 
last week, a large number of the members of the 
congregation and their friends being present. It 
was a reception in honor of a Chinese young man, 
Chan Loon Teung, who a number of years ago en- 
tered the Sunday school of this church and showed 
unusual intelligence. He was aided to attend the 
Northfield school to prepare for Harvard College 
and graduate last year. At this reception Dr. Her- 
rick, the pastor, spoke of the young man’s career, 
and then presented him a handsome token from his 
friends. Mr. Teung has started now for San Fran- 
cisco, whence he sails Dec. 18 for China. There he 
will enter Banyan City Institute as teacher of 
chemistry and physics. The institute is under the 
American Board and will probably become self 
supporting ere long. 

With unabated enthusiasm for Whitman College, 
Miss Virginia Dox, its representative, has recently 
returned to New England from Chicago and her 
headquarters for the present are at 2 Linden Street, 
Worcester. She spoke last Sunday morning at the 
Walnut Avenue Chureh in Roxbury, and in the 
evening at Dr. MecKenzie’s church in Cambridge. 
She is straining every nerve to secure the $20,000 
needed for Whitman College in order that the terms 
of Dr. Pearsons’s gift may be met. 

Arrangements were made for the Hampton Insti- - 
tute students, who have been around Boston, to 
visit the following churches on these dates: North 
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Avenue, Cambridge, Nov. 21; Phillips, South Bos- 
ton, Noy. 26; Immanuel, Nov. 30. President Frissell 
presided, and an Indian and a Negro spoke at each 
place. Further announcements are: Park Street, 
Dec. 5, and Brighton, Dec. 10. 


Massachusetts 


SALeEM.—The churches held a union meeting at 
the South Church, Sunday evening, Nov. 28, in 
commemoration of the life and services of Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman. Rev. D. W. 8S. Clark, D.D., gave 
the address. —A vigorous anti-saloon campaign is 
well inaugurated in the city. 

BROcKTON.—Porter. The house has been freshly 
painted and newly roofed, and will now be refres- 
coed. Besides the $14,000 already paid from the 
estate of the late Catherine Cobb, there have been 
paid $200 each to the Sunday school and the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society and $500 to the church 
home committee. Rev. A. W. Archibald, D. D., is 
pastor. 

MERRIMAC.—The annual meeting of the church 
was a happy one. The finances are in exellent con- 
dition. The people are united and enthusiastic for 
a good work the coming year. The roll-call was 
held on a Sunday evening. The pastor, Rey. G. L. 
Todd, gave an address celebrating the fifth anni- 
versary of his installation. A continuous growth in 
membership of Sunday school and church marks 
the period. The enrolled church membership is 
now 394. The pastor’s Monday evening class of 60 
members is taking up Pease’s normal course for 
Sunday school teachers. 

CANTON has called Rev. M, A. Dougherty as a 
stated supply, with residence in Cambridge. He 
has preached several years acceptably in Presby- 
terian churches in the West. Since then he has 
given special study to Christian sociology. 

Fatt RrveER.—Union services were held in the 
Baptist Temple Thanksgiving Day. Among those 
taking part were Rey. Messrs. W. W. Adams, D. D., 
P. W. Lyman, William Knight and E, A. Buck, be- 
sides representatives of the Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian churches. 


PALMER.—Second. The Men’s Club, Y. P. S. 
Cc. E., King’s Daughters and Sunday school, besides 
the church authorities, have assumed the support 
of Our Church Bulletin, the first number of which 
was issued in November. For a time the chureh 
united with the Dalton chureh in publishing a 
paper. An Intermediate C. E. Society has just 
been organized. The pastor is Rey. F. E, Jenkins. 

WoRCESTER.—Piedmont. Rey. H. H. Russell of 
Columbus, O., supplied the pulpit Nov. 21, and on 
Tuesday evening, under the auspices of the C. E. 
and Epworth League union, addressed an audience 
that packed Mechanics Hall to its full capacity, on 
the anti-saloon movement. A union Thanksgiving 
service for the south end Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches was held with Piedmont, Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad of the Old South preaching the sermon 
on Master and Multitude, or Divine Provision for 
Human Needs.—Plymouth. With this church 
was held a union Thanksgiving service for the north 
end churches, in which the First Universalist and 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian) joined. The speak- 
ers were Rey. W. B. Oleson of Belmont Chureb and 
Rey. E. M. Chapman of Central, the theme being 
Forgotten Factors in Our National Advancement. 
Mayor Sprague and Senator Hoar were present.—— 
The Y. P.S C. E. and Epworth Leagues provided a 
bountiful Thanksgiving dinner for 165 men at Wel- 
come Mission and after the dinner a rousing gospel 
meeting was held. 

Maine 


OTISFIELD celebrated its 100th anniversary Noy. 
23. The day was inclement, but the attendance 
was large and the exercises interesting. When 
the people undertook to build their first meeting 
house there was not a plowed road in the town nor 
a school, nor had there ever been a money tax col- 
lected. The original proprietors of the township 
offered to finish a meeting house on the outside if 
the inhabitants would finish and furnish it within, 
and the proposal was gladly accepted. The house 
was dedicated in November, 1797. Sixteen days 
later a chureh was organized. At dedication a 
half-barrel of West India and the same quantity of 
New England rum, with 10 pounds of loaf sugar, 
were not thought too generous a provision. The 
first pastorate was not as prosperous as later ones, 
but the chureh has been blessed with earnest and 
godly leaders, especially Rey. J. G. Merrill, during 
whose pastorate 107 were added to the church, and 
Rey. J. P. Richardson, who received 184. The 
church begins its second century with about 50 
members, a well-sustained Sunday school and C. E 
Society. Rev. D. E. Coburn is pastor. 


BANGOR.—A union Thanksgiving service was held 
with Central Church, the subject being Lawlessness 
—Its Cause and Cure. Special music was much en- 
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joyed.—tThe State Bible Society held its annual 
meeting here. Rev. G. C. Wilson has charge of the 
work. He reported about 500 families found desti- 
tute of the Bible and many received a copy with 
great joy. 

Wooprorpbs,—A large audience heard Dr. Lyman 
Abbott lecture on The Democracy of Education. 
A pleasant feature of the occasion was a social re- 
ception following, where Dr. and Mrs. Abbott and 
their son, Rey. E. H. Abbott, met many friends. 


SourTH PoRTLAND.—Rey. C. E. Andrews has 
preached his last sermon here as pastor. He has 
done faithful work, and many regrets are expressed 
at his departure. He was presented with a hand- 
some gift by one of the parishioners. 

Fort FAIRFIELD.—On account of continued ill 
health the pastor, Rey. G. B. Hescock, is obliged 
to give up his charge, and will make his home in 
Monson with his family. He has been here 12 
years and is much beloved. 

ASHLAND.—A series of special meetings is in 
progress, the pastor, Rey. C. L. Parker, being as- 
sisted by Rev. H. H. Noyes of Island Falls. Rey. 

KE. Owen supplied recently. 

BRIDGTON.—The sudden death of the wife of the 
pastor, Rey. G. M. Woodwell, leaving an infant and 
another little one, is a great sorrow to their many 
friends. 

New Hampshire 


BERLIN.—Last Sunday occurred the 20th anni- 
versary of the church, and the services of morning 
and evening were thronged. Special music was 
rendered. Three former pastors attended—Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Benedict, 8. L. Bowler and A. T. Hill- 
man. Prof. E. Y. Hinks, who gave the address at 
the formation of the church, preached the morning 
sermon. In the evening the pastor, Rev. J. B. Car- 
ruthers, gave a historical address, and visiting min- 
isters and resident pastors made brief speeches. 


Conway.—A reception was given the new pastor 
and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. A. 8S. Burrill, at the par- 
sonage, Noy.19. Friends were present to the num- 
ber of about 100, who enjoyed extending greetings 
to the young couple. Refreshments were served 
during the evening. On departing the friends left 
substantial tokens of esteem, among them two 
chairs and a parlor clock. 


MILFORD.—The 109th anniversary of the chureh 
was celebrated Nov.19. Rey. H. P. Peck, the pastor, 
was master of ceremonies. Among the guests pres- 
ent from out of town were Goy. G. A. Ramsdell, a 
native and a grandson of the first pastor, and Deacon 
T. H. Russell of Boston, father of the pastor’s wife. 
Interesting remarks and excrJlent music were in- 
cluded in the program. 


WeEst LEBANON.—Recent repairs on the edifice 
haye been completed and the doors are again open 
for worship. The roof has been reshingled and the 
interior entirely renovated, ceilings and walls. A 
new carpet and draperies add much to the attract- 
iveness.. The parsonage has also received atten- 
tion. “About $500 have been expended. 


NELSON.—Much religious interest has been de- 
veloped by the recent district meetings, and sey- 
eral persons haye already expressed their purpose 
to begin the Christian life. Others are inquiring. 
Some not in the habit of attending church services 
have been present. 


Vermont 


Ripron.—The special meetings led by Mrs. A. S$. 
Myers for several weeks were successful and a 
number of conversions resulted in additions to the 
churches. 


STOWE.—During the seven years of Rev. S. F. 
Drew’s pastorate, now closing, 71 new members have 
been received. Beneyolences have averaged $377 
a year. 

Bradford has had a series of extra meetings with 
good results——A widespread religious interest of 
unusual depth is manifest in Fairlee.——In Wil- 
liamstown about 30 conversions have resulted from 
recent revival meetings, and about the same number 
in East Brookfield. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Beneficent. The union Thanks- 
giving service for the Congregational churches of 
the city, following the custom of many years, was 
held here. Rey. 8S. H. Woodrow preached a sermon 
full of forceful thought.——Plymouth. The Sunday 
evening department of Plymouth Institute has is- 
sued cards of invitation, with a list of dificult ques- 
tions to be answered in lecture form by the pastor, 
such as: What Is Evolution? What Is God? What 
Is a Miracle? What Is Life? What Is Conscience? 


Connecticut 


Nrew HAVEN.—At the united Ministers’ Meeting, 
Noy. 22, Rey. A. M. Hall of Taylor Church read a 


paper on The Use of Old Testame 
the Apostles.——The union Than 
was held in Center Church, Dr. Newman 
preaching the sermon.—United. Forthcoming 
speakers for the Men’s Club Sunday evening sery 
are Prof. F. G. Peabody, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., 
and Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D.—AHumphrey 
Street. The associate pastor, Rey. E. P. Armstrong, 
concluded his labors Nov. 20. During his 11 months 
of service the Sunday school, to which much of his 
time was devoted, increased from 389 to 602, a net 
gain of 213. Of these 51 are in the home depart- 
ment. The school is graded, having seven depart- 
ments, kindergarten. primary, junior, intermediate, 
progressive, adult and home. A graded course of 
supplemental instruction has been introduced. A 
successful weekly teachers’ meeting has had an ay- 
erage of over 50 per cent. of the teachers present. 
The men’s class numbers 37.-—A new system of 
pastoral visitation has been introduced, by which a 
large corps of workers greatly aid the pastor. The 
use of individual cups at communion is highly suc- 
cessful. The Boys’ Brigade held an annual recog- 
nition service recently, at which their chaplain, the 
senior pastor, Rey. F. R. Luekey, presented 13 boys 
with silver medals in recognition of five years of 
continuous service. 


HARTFORD.—A union of the superintendents, as- 
sistants and ex-superintendents of Sunday schools 
of this vicinity was organized Noy. 21. The union 
will hold six meetings during the year and it is 
hoped that much helpfulness will be derived from 
its gatherings. Mr. W. H. Hall of West Hartford 
is the president.—Fourth. President Hartranft of 
Hartford Seminary preached at the service, Nov. 
21, held in memory of Mr. C. H. Johnson, the late 
organist of this church.— Asylum Hill. The Glen- 
wood, Asylum Avenue and the First Baptist Church 
united in a Thanksgiving service. Rey. H. Patti- 
son of the First Baptist Church preached.—Park. 
A union Thanksgiving service was held with this 
church, in which the Center, South and Pearl Street 
joined. Rev. W. W. Ramsey preached. South. 
Dr. E. P. Parker exchanged pulpits last Sunday 
with Rey. F. W. Perkins of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Universalist.——At the annual meeting of 
the City Missionary Society, Noy. 21, addresses 
were made by Rey. W. D. L. Love and Deacon 
S. M. Benedict. Mr. Gillette, the city missionary, 
made during the year 771 ealls at the hospital, 
found work for 2,800 men and held 150 religious 
services. 


MERIDEN.—First. A Men’s Social Union, newly 
organized, will hold a “talk night” fortnightly. 
About 40 members were enrolled at the first ineet- 
ing. Kev. J. W. Cooper, D.D.,; and Mr. C. 8. 
Landers visited the chureh, Noy. 9, and spoke of 
the Social Union at South Church, New Britain.— 
The C. E. Society observed its 12th anniversary 
Nov. 17. The Senior and Intermediate Societies 
united in the observance. 


GRANBY.—The 25th anniversary of the church 
was observed last week Sunday. The morning sery- 
ice included a historical address by Rev. S$. E. 
Evans and special selections by the choir. In the 
evening, in addition to the special music, letters 
from several pastors and greetings from the parent 
ehurches were read. The regular services at the 
North Congregational and Universalist churches 
were omitted. 


NEW BRITAIN.—South. Temperance Day and 
Marcus Whitman Day were both obseryed last 
Sunday. Dr. J. W. Cooper chose for his morning 
subject A Modern Hero, and in the evening spoke 
on Drinking According to Law. Mr. C. A. Gillette 
of Hartford addressed the Senior and Prof. J. A. 
Stuart the Junior Sunday school on Temperance. 


DuRHAM.—Interesting union evangelistic sery- 
ices have been held for two weeks, the Congre- 
gational and the Methodist churehes uniting. The 
first week an evangelist was present, but the sec- 
ond the neighboring pastors assisted, Dr. A. W. 
Hazen and Rey. F. W. Greene of Middletown being 
among the number, 


WATERBURY.—VFirst. The Guild has started its 
winter work with an enthusiastic publie meeting, 
which was addressed by Dr. Anderson, who spoke 
on Prof. Henry Drummond.—Second. The Boys. 
Brigade attended church in a body a week ago Sun’ 
day night, and addresses were made in their behalf- 


CLiIntTon.—According to his usual custom in the 
autumn, Rev. T. A. Emerson is preaching to young 
people on The Best Things—Fighting for the Best 
Things, the Best Friend, the Best Book, the Best 
Life, the Best Home, the Best Church, > 


FARMINGTON.—Rey. E. A. Paddock, a Western 
missionary, addressed the congregation recently, 
and the Sunday school at its session which followed 
voted $25 toward his work. The benevolent soci- 
ety cleared nearly $150 on its supper. 


iy 
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PiymoutTH.—The annual roll-call and supper 
was recently held with 400 in attendance. Inter- 
esting addresses and special music made the ocea- 
sion enjoyable. ‘ 
MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


SYRACUSE. — Plymouth. Rey. E. N. Packard, 
D. D., ‘has recently organized a class for the study 
of the Bible on a week night and open to all denom- 
inations. The attendance thus far is about 50, in- 
eluding a number from other churches. Sharman’s 
Studies in the Life of Christ, with Stevens & Bur- 
ton’s harmony, are used. The class promises much 
usefulness.— Good Will. Rev. H. N. Kinney closes 
his pastorate the present month. His ministry has 
been notable in his own church and the city at 
large. Over 200 persons have been added to the 
ehureh during his four years. He led in forming 
several organizations in the church. Many large 
and notable gatherings have been held with his 
people. He was for two years president of the City 
©. E. Union, and led the work for good citizenship 
with such success that the national banner was 
awarded this union. He has been active in many 
clubs and associations. Mrs. Kinney has greatly 
endeared herself to many, and has for some time 
been president of the Ladies’ Missionary Associa- 
tion of central New York. The good wishes of 
many friends will go with these earnest workers. 


ROCHESTER.— South. A well attended reception 
was tendered the new pastor, Rev. G. L. Hanscom, 
on the evening of the 16th. Rey. Dr. H.C. Riggs, 
the last pastor, spoke the welcome of the city pas- 
tors and Prof. G. W. Miner that of the congrega- 
tion. Mr, Hanscom is a native of Maine and for 
five years.has been pastor in New Hampton, Io. 


SAVANNAH held its first communion last month, 
and received for that occasion the communion sery- 
ice used for so many years by the old church of 
Sangerfield, now defunct, the few survivors being 
glad to have it serve a new term of life with this 
new church. Rey. B. N. Wyman is pastor here and 
is meeting with much encouragement. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA.—Central, under the efficient pas- | 


torate of Rey. C. H. Richards, D. D., has made it- 
self a help and comfort to other churches near it. 
The young people are well organized. The Young 
Men’s Union embraces a chapter of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, an orchestra and other 
organizations. The former branch, Park Church, 
is now on its feet, under the able leadership of Rey. 
c. B. Adams, and the Kensington Church, Rev. 
N. N. Bormose, pastor, has shown efficiency in its 
work. Briekwork, painting, building and other 
sorts of work are done by its members.—Another 
remarkable church has just been gathered in an 
old blacksmith shop in the southeast part of the 
city, which, under the direction of Rey. F. E. 
Wieder, is now engaged in building a brick meeting 
house. Already there are over 200 scholars in the 
Sunday school of this new enterprise. 


THE SOUTH 


Georgia 


ATLANTA.—Central has just held a special sery- 
ice for the Travelers’ Protective Association, 
which was attended by the entire body. Rey. R. 
V. Atkisson, the pastor, preached on Honesty in 
Business, and made a deep impression. The house 
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W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


was crowded to the doors. The pastor has just | 


resigned.— First, according to custom, united in 
Thanksgiving service with the Methodist church. 
After service dinner was served by the ladies, and a 
handsome sum was realized for the improvement of 
the ventilation of the meeting house. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


BuRTON.—The Sunday evening congregations are 
the largest ever had here and the services are de- 
void of all sensational methods. The prayer meet- 
ings are increasing in interest and attendance 
through the co-operation of the C. E. Society with 
the pastor, Rey. E. O. Mead. In the eight years in 
which the pastor has been in this his first pastorate 
he has attended weddings in seven townships and 
funerals in 12. Money has just been raised to light 
the church with electricity and the new lights will 
be put in at once. 

Hupson.—The Men’s League held its fall meet- 
ing Noy. 17 with about 60 men present. A supper 
was served by the wives of the members, after 
which speeches were made by Dr. C. B. Hulbert, 
Dr. W. I. Chamberlain of the Ohio Farmer, Rev. 
Henry Stauffer, Prof. Clay Herrick and the pastor, 
Rey. C. H. Small. The parish has just been divided 
into 27 districts, with a visitor for eacb, to co- 
operate with the pastor in looking after the tem- 
poral and spiritual interests. 

ZANESVILLE.—Under the genial leadership of 


Rey. C. H. Hanks this young church is enjoying a | 
Its audience- | 


remarkable degree of prosperity. 
room is packed Sunday morning and evening and it 
is the only church in the city out of debt and witha 
good amount in its treasury. 


Continued on page 876. 


For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It removes the cause by stimulating the action of 


the stomach, promoting digestion and quieting the | 


nerves. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 


ae 
a i 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Now Look Out 


For Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Fevers and the Crip. 


These dreadful scourges are liable at any 
time to attack the weak and debilitated. If you 
have pure, rich blood you have little to fear. 
Therefore, keep your blood pure and your sys- 
tem toned up by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It is your safeguard against sickness. 

“T was suffering with a bad cough and could 
not sleep at night. I began taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and it was not long before I was able 
to sleep and the cough had disappeared: Ihave 
also been relieved of general debility by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. ELLEN M. CARR, 
25 Haven Street, Reading, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
’ . are the only pills to take with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
The U. S. Government 


buys only the best. When in the market for mer- 
chandise it obtains samples and submits them to 
rigid expert examination before placing its order. 
Since 1890 the Governmeat has purchased MASON 
& HAMLIN 
ORCANS and PIANOS 


exclusively for the equipment of its Indian schoois 
as well as for the ships of the ‘‘White Squadron.” 
Wise men profit by the experience of others. The 
experience of the Government experts is available 
for every one. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


A. GUILMANT 


Prof. d’organ, Conservatoire de Musique, 
Organist de La Trinite, Paris, 
WILL GIVE 
Two Grand Organ Recitals 
At ‘* Mission Church,’’ 
1545 Tremont Street, Roxbury, 


Evening of Wednesday, Dec. 8th, at 8. 
Afternoon of Thursday Dec. 9th, at 3. 


The organ at this church is said to be the finest 
in the State, and as such is selected for these 
recitals by the World’s Greatest Organist. 


Tickets $1.00 at Steinart Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


BOSTON. 
TIMELY | I. Planning. 
rs r 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, Somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug. ’97 (on new principle—‘Man- 
tels” superceded). Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent appointed. 

A. G. MOREY LaGrange, OL 


In writing Morey name this paper. 


what the family Board may become. 


TABLE DIGNITY, 


Meeting thousands of furniture buyers we 
ean testify to one fact:—that with the ma- 
jority of persons the dining table is the most 
important single piece of furniture in the 
entire house. 
aa The idea came to us this season to try and 
{ improve dining tables. 


Here is a vision of 


It is one of the most effective designs which 


has been produced in Boston in many years. 
The box framing is nearly 11 inches in depth, but recedes so that it is entirely 


out of the way of the sitter. 


The top is cross-banded. 


The legs are great, sweep- 


ing cabrioles with strong carving at the top and massive claw-feet. 


There is a notable dignity and veritable distinction about this table. 


unique among its fellows. 


and mahogany at medium cost. 


It is 


While it requires no extra size of room, it lends an 
air of sumptuousness to the whole apartment. 


We shall supply it in both oak 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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HE 
IGNAL! 


The Holiday 


oo 


on the 


Second Floor, 


*2.00 
*3.00 
*5.00 


on the 


First Floor. 


All are exceptional 
bargains which can- 
not be duplicated. 


oo000 


Visitors to our city are especially invited to 
inspect its largest China Store. Our splendid line 
of China, Glass, and Silver makes gift selection 
an easy matter. 


Abram French Co. 


89-91-93 Franklin St, | 


Years a China 
| 75 St Cor. Devonshire. 


ore. 


Love’s 
Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with ' 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


\ 
For Dyspepsia, Co ER 


Unlike all other Flou&, beQfuse it contains no bran 
and little starch—whf acidity and flatulence, 
Nutritious and palgtab’ hest degree Unrt 
valied In America 


FREE. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


BELLS 


3teel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
eatalogue, The ©. 8, BELL CO., bore, O 


| pastor, Rev. W. A. Swengel. 


| Good Citizenship movement. 


| bring the needs of Congregationalism before the 


| topics as these: Soul Longing for God, Members in 
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SourH NEWBURY is meeting the hard times still 
felt so sorely in the rural districts by the families 
taking turns in doing the janitor work and opening 
their homes for the prayer meeting, and by cutting | 
the wood for fuel at a ‘“‘ wood bee”’ from trees given 
by members. 


TWINSBURG.—The recent accessions on confes- 
sion at the last communion were the fruits of a 
catechetical class held through the summer by the 


Illinois 

(For Chicago news see page 837.) | 

SHAW, under the leadership of the new pastor, | 
Rey. Alexander Simpson, is pressing forward with 
courage. An indication of the zeal and energy of 
this church, not yet two years old, is the fact that 
the people carry on a mission located in a neighbor- | 
ing district called *‘ The Swamp.” | 


Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower, which has been va- 
cant since Aug. 1, has secured as its new pastor | 
Rey. H. N. Kinney. Dr. N. A. Hyde is pastor emer- 
itus. Mr. Kinney is a graduate of Harvard and 
Andover, and has held pastorates in Fergus Falls, 
Minn., Winsted, Ct., and Syracuse, N. Y. He 
has been prominent in Endeavor work and in the 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Buchanan of this church, who’ are prominent En- 
deavorers, attended the San Francisco convention 
and afterward took an Alaskan trip and were 
wrecked in the City of Mexico. They escaped, but 
the prize good citizenship banner awarded to In- 
dianapolis went down with the baggage. Mrs, 
Buchanan, State president of the Woman’s Board, 
has been giving interesting talks on Alaskan Mis- 
sions since her return.—Pilgrim. The edifice is 
being renovated without and within. The lot has 
been graded and sodded.— People’s. The choir 
gave a concert with special music, Nov. 16, which 
netted handsomely.——Brightwood observed Noy. 
21 as aspecial home missionary day, with sermons 
preached by Rey. W. F. Berger and Superintendent 
Curtis.— Plymouth. Superintendent Curtis gave 
an illustrated lecture upon the Puritans before the 
young people Noy. 20. 


WHITING.—Work is progressing well under the 
new pastor, Rev. J. B. Ross. A constant increase 
is noted in attendance until the congregations are 
now the largest since the house was built, and the 
largest in the city. Rev. Drs. Frank Crane and 
J. F. Loba have recently lectured before the young 
people. The midweek meeting and Sunday school 
are increasing in size and interest. 

Washington is raising money for improvements 
on its building. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.—A mass meeting of Congregationalists 
was held with the First Church the evening of Noy. 
21 under the auspices of the Detroit Congregational 
Union. The large auditorium was filled and all the 
pastors were on the platform. The object was to 


ehurches. Four addresses were given on Congr¢ - 
gationalism in Detroit: Its Work in the Past, Its 
Position Today, Its Future and Needs, and What to 
Do and How to Do It. The meeting was full of 
enthusiasm.——First. The services of preaching, 
prayer and praise had daily for two weeks such 


Particular, Giving Account to God, Growing Chris- 
tians. 

GRAND HAvrEN.—Rev. D. H. Richardson, the | 
pastor, took his vacation in October, the summer | 


| resort visitors who attended the services making | 
| his absence during the warm months inadvisable. 


He spent his time at Chicago Seminary doing post- 
graduate work. Since his return a sermon on the | 
Twenty-third Psalm, illustrated by stereopticon | 


Continued on page 878. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 

Rev. C. W. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 
Association will be glad to assist Congregational pastors 
and churches In evangelistic work. For tesand other 
information address him at Albany, N. References: 
Rev. G. W. Nims, Walton, N. Y.; Rev. W. D. Marsh, 
Watertown, N. ¥.; or, Rev. J. G. Fallon, Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: tu 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and rier houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels. 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and | 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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OPENING DISPLAY 


——ore 


Holiday Goods 


This week we are making our first | 
showing of Choice Novelties and Arti- | 
cles especially selected for the Christ- | 
mas trade. ‘There is a splendid assort- ) 


ment of 
Dolls, Juvenile Books, Games, 
Booklets, Novelties in Jewelry, 
Calendars, Christmas Cards, 
Fancy Celluloid and Silver 
Novelties, 
Toilet and Jewel Cases, » 
Metal Frames, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, | 
Umbrellas, Fancy Suspenders, © 
Leather Goods, . 
China Cups and Saucers, etc. 


The prices are allin keeping with our 
reputation for giving the most value for 
your money. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Millinery, Cl aks and Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


In three points— 
tone, action, and dura- 
bility—no organ ap- 
proaches the 


ESTEY 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices, to Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your fa- 

vorite meiodies by means of in’ 

able metaliic tune sheets without pins or 

projections, nares gets ous a , as 

ways rea oO * * * 

Operatic sclsotions eautifully rendered. “ 
DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BO 

BEFORE HEARING A STELLA. 
Price, $75.00 and $100.00. Tunes, 60 cents. 


Write for catalogue JACOT & SON 
and list of tunes. 89 Union 8q., New York. 
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The Business Outlook 


It cannot be said that general trade has 
shown any marked development. Colder 
weather in the Northwest has stimulated the 
retail demand for winter goods and mer- 
chants have been free buyers of merchandise, 
but this spurt of activity does not apply to 
the whole country. Herein the East, in New 
England, general trade has thus far been 
somewhat of a disappointment. 

However, if the West keeps busy and con- 
tinues to be the large consumer of goods that 
she has since the early summer, Eastern peo- 
ple may rest content, for the large Western 


demand for manufactured goods will keep 


our mills and factories busy and give employ- 
ment to labor. If the latter is well employed 
it means more money in circulation, so that 
ultimately the wave of comparative prosper- 
ity which is sweeping over the West is certain 
to spread to all sections, including the East. 

Cotton manufacturing here is in bad shape, 
however. Prices are low and the mills are 
making no profit on the limited amount of 
goods they are able to dispose of. Mill men 
here believe that raw cotton is scraping on 
bottom, and that just as soon as it begins to 
advance values on the manufactured product 
will become firmer. Woolens and boots and 
shoes are in steady movement, and the rubber 
factories report a much larger business than 
last year. 

In the stock market there is a disposition to 
await the assembling of Congress before 
making any fresh commitments of capital. 
Operators on the stock exchanges are dis- 
posed to go slow until they see what sort of a 
Congress it is—whether rabidly jingoistic or 
disposed to assist rather than retard the full 
return of confidence to capital and business 
interests. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ROPES—LOWELL—In Boston, Nov. 23, by Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks, Mr. James Hardy Ropes, instructor in 
Harvard divinity school, and Alice, daughter of Mrs. 
Edward J. Lowell. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wor ds 10 a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


KEITH—In Corona, southern California, Nov. 27, Rev. 
A. F. Keith, formerly pastor of the North Congrega- 
tional Churéh of Providence, aged 56 years. 


PARTRIDGE—In New Marlboro, Mass., Nov. 16, Miss 
Maria ©. Partridge, born Nov. 28, 1808, a sister of 
Joseph L. Partridge of Brooklyn and grand-daughter 
of Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D., of Hatfield. Atthe time 
of her death she was the oldest member of the church 
in that place. She was buried at Hatfield, Nov. 21. 


SHARPE—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 22, Elizabeth A. 
widow of Hezekiah D. Sharpe, aged 86 years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharpe were among the original members of the 
Church of the Pilgrims. 


STAPLES—In New Bedford, Nov. 25, Rev. John C. Sta- 
ples, aged 55 yrs., 10 mos. 


MRS. H. F. GILBERT 

Harriet Ford Watrous, wife of Rev. Albert S. Gilbert 
of East Milton, Mass. and only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. F. Watrous of Gravesville, Wis., died at East 
Milton, Oct. 27. 

Mrs. Gilbert was born at Mishawaka, Ind. She was a 
graduate of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. -, in the 
same class with him who became her husband. Her life 
in college was a brilliant one. For pure womanliness 
and strength of character she was without a_peer, and 
in intellectual effort was always honored. She spent 
several years in teaching, for which she had-an unusual 
gift and in which she ac hieved a high reputation. 

She was married to Mr. Gilbert Aug. 12, 1896. The 

noble qualities which had made her home, her college 
and Be Pree onal life a true success were applied to 
splendid advantage in her new field of work. Though 
only a short time with the people at East Milton, where 
she felt she was but a co-laborer in the cause of her 
Master, she won her way into all hearts, and by her 
words and deeds was teaching a deep lesson of strong 
Christian character, and her influence was such as must 
long continue to be felt. 


MRS. ELIZABETH NICHOLS 


Widow of the late Merit Nichols, died in Waterbury 
Ct., Oct. 10, of heart disease in the eighty-fifth year of 
her age, Over sixty years a member of Christ’s Church, 
she Walked with God and was not, for God took her, 
Like the sunset whieh closes a beautiful autumn day 
was the going home; and the nek of death had no 
terror, for the Lord was mindful of his own; thus it was 
only alittle folding of the hands to sleep. R. 


A FESTAL BOARD.—Those of our readers who 
think the glory has departed from American in- 
dustrial art should see the dining table pictured in 
another column in the announcement of the Paine 
Furniture Co. We can remember to have seen 
nothing finer than this festal board in an experi- 
ence of over forty years of Boston hospitality. It is 
a superb creation and we envy the lucky owner. 
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UPON THE 


u 
HamBuRG- 


Se 


HAMBURG- 


LINE’S - - 
Super Twin-Serew Express St _. 


Auguste 


Victoria, \\ 


York on Janu- 


V leaving New 
ary 27, 1898, ana returning on April 6. 


RATES OF PAS- 
SAGE FROM 


" $450 


PER BERTH 
UPWARD. 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Al- 


hambra), Algiers, 


Genoa, 


Villefranche 


(Nice), Bizert ta (Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo 
and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea), Bey- 


routh 
nople, 


places with greater comfort and 


safety, and it is the only way by 

which you avoid innumerable customs 

a] inspections, frequent transfers, the 

packing and unpacking of baggage 

and many other annoyances. All ap- 
pointments on this cruise first-class. 


Ce is no way of reaching these 


(Damascus), 
Athens, 

Palermo, Naples 
return to New York, 


Constanti- 
Canea (Crete), 
and Genoa, and - 


4 


For further particulars apply to 


ell ial Line, 


37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
337 Walnut Street, Philadelnhia. 
401 California Street. San Francisco, 
70 State Street, Boston. 


PRES BREY.* 


Gaze’s Tours | 


EUROPE thre ORIENT 
Ana PALESTIN Mediterranean 


Route 


PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
Tours under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—$480 | 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 
TINE, TURKEY, ete. 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS” 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home | 
comforts. H. M. H1rcHcocK, M.D. 


HOBKIRK INN 


Courteous service. 
horses. Wheeling. 


(Est. 1882), 
Homelike. 
Moderate charges. 
Circulars. 

F. W. ELDREDGE, 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds | 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Camden, 8. C. 
Excellent cooking. 
Golf. Saddle 


Proprietor. 


Members N. 


Write for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 


fe) Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
8 he largely by best Banks and Trust Com nanies 
° eee & CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


HOME LNSURANGE CONPAAT 


‘OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Sra Annual Statements Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS. 


eas. $306,032.86 
1,748,857.41 
1,497,762.50 
25,000.00 
821:974.81 
1,624,495.00 


Cash in Banks . 
Real Estate .. 

United Stat 
State Bonds 
City Bonds..... 
Rail Road Bon 


Water Bonds. 83,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks.. 2,476,595.00 
Bank Stocks . 311,500.00 
Trust Co. Stocks ... 85,150.00 
Bonds and Mortgag 2S, 

Real Estate 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 183,100.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

PANG OWIES fe aici Vic lsiciatotm vale slo wtnle siete afet nininivfw tle e/n\b'ejese 602,866.76 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 

SOO) niaeocUcaecpenccdonona Sra aBoneneeten 55,678.34 


$10,362,224.39 
LIABILITIES. 
Oash Capital vena. >.cccsccenennibies srr 21 H,0OO, 000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund.............-.-. 4,280,827.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, "935,128. 68 
INGE ENUM eect sin ele sis aw bore tec 2,346,268.71 
$10,362,224.39 
D, A. HEALD, President. 

oe re a ON t Vice-Presidents. 

W.L. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 
IF YOU HAVE... 


| DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
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views, a harvest home S. 8. concert, the first ever 
held here, and the energetic work of the chorus, 
assisted by the fine pipe organ recently bought, 
have helped to make the church a power in the 
community. During his absence the parsonage 
was improved by a brick foundation and repairs on 
the cellar, making it more healthful and pleasant. 

GRAND Rapips.—Park. Prof. G. F. Wright of 
Oberlin has given an instructive course of scientific 
lectures. South has closed a three weeks’ series 
of special meetings by the pastor. Spiritual results 
are expected. Pe r Memorial tendered its new 
pastor, Rey. J. T. Walker, and his wife a reception 
Noy. i aa Memorial. Rey. F. G. Blanshard 
has planned to give a course of sermons on Mes- 
sianic Prophecy in the morning and a sociological 
series in the evening. Plymouth’s pastor, Rey. 
R. M. Higgins, is giving a course of evening ser- 
mons on the Evolution of the Working Man.— 
East has received a grant of $500 from the C. C. 
B. 8S. for the church debt. 


CALUMET.—At a recent impressive communion 
service 21 new members were received, many on 
confession. The services are noteworthy for the 
increasing number of young men and women who 
attend. 


Rochester has painted its house inside and out. 
—The Swedish Church, Ludington, has voted to 


become Congregational, and will seek sisterhood | 


at an early date-———The Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club of Alpena enjoyed a pleasant evening at a re- 
eeption tendered them by the president at his home. 
——The Ladies’ Missionary Society of Manistee 
held an annual Thanksgiving service recently and 
raised over $50.——The Men’s Club of Alpena now 
numbers 65 and is a strong factor in the church. 
Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth’s institutional work has 
recently been considerably enlarged by the pastor’s 
new assistant, Mr. D. M. Flagg. The capacity of 
the rooms set apart for this work is insufficient. 
Boys are turned away nearly every night. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Judson Titsworth, is giving, for Sunday 
evenings, a series of Bible character sketches, prin- 
cipally from the Old Testament. Large congrega- 
tions attend and the idea has become especially 
popular. 

MaApsson.—Rey. E. G. Updike is giving a series 
of Sunday morning sermons on The Moral and Re- 
ligious Value of the Old Testament. The 21st an- 


nual session of the Wisconsin Christian Alliance | 
met in this city Nov. 16. Its object is to secure | 
closer relations between the evangelical denom- 


inations of the State. 

DODGEVILLE.—Plymouth. The Ladies’ Society 
has lately given about $100 worth of books to dis- 
tribute among strangers attending the church sery- 
ices. A visiting committee makes regular calls 
upon the sick. 


AURORAVILLE is yoked with Poysippi under 
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expected soon. The regular services are well at- | A 
tended and the people are encouraged. ou an ave 


McINTIRE.—The annual meeting was recently =< have a typewriter oe age of 
: Pt 4 C 
held. Dinner was served, after which reports of the sae 


various organizations were read, the work for the — 

coming year was considered and a brief devotional Typewriter No 

service was conducted by the pastor. The church 

» | - ierce is is made by a reliable ai sek, 

closed the year without debt. Rev. L. M. Pierce is which shares its profits with 

pastor. the buyer, no middlemen be- 
ing omplares. The advan- 

tages of this machine are Du- 

rability, Permanent Align- 


oni Fersal Keyboard. gs 
, Rict ey boarc rs} 
PRICE, ONLY 96 


SIBLEY.—Both church and community have been 
greatly quickened by a stirring revival, under the 
leadership of Evangelist W. A. Sunday. About 
250 persons went forward during the meetings, 


many of them young men and heads of families. TEN DAYS’ TRIAL FREE fo “eqponsile 


; : test the machine, Descriptive Catalogue Free. Agents 
JEWELL JUNCTION.—A series of three interest- || wanted in every town. The Williams Mfg. Co., 
jug lectures on Good Citizenship were given py | Ltd., Box 47, Plattsburg, N. ¥- 


‘Rev. N. F. Douglas of Eagle Grove, Noy. 15-17. 


The topics were: Patriotism, Prosperity and Fra- R ddi B 2 d & C 
ternity. e ing, air O. 


EAGLE GROVE has inaugurated the Sunday af- 


ternoon vesper service at 4.30 in place of the regu- Leaded and Colored Glass 


lar evening meeting. The first one, held Nov. 7, 


picriaterseies: | C A U RC H AN D 
' : | 
Evangelist Hartsough recently closed a series of 


revival meetings at Emmetsburg, in which 200 
cards were signed.—The young people of Traer MEMORIAL WINDO 
have recently furnished the meeting house with | 
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© 
Note These Note These 

Special Bargains. Pianos. Special Bargains. 

If you want a good piano at a low price it will pay you to investigate 
the following: 

NEW IVERS & POND PIANOS which have been discontinued from cata-~ 
logue on account of changes in case designs. 

NEW PIANOS, various makes. Slightly damaged in finish only. 

USED IVERS & POND PIANOS. Rented a short time, but are practically 
as good as new. Great bargains among these. 
| USED PIANOS. Other makes that have been taken in exchange for new 
Ivers & Pond’s. 

All ON EASY PAYMENTS. $10 to $25 down and $5 to $10 per month. 
Stool and scarf included and delivered free in Boston and suburbs. 

All used pianos bought at this sale are returnable within two years at 


full purchase price in exchange for a new Ivers & Pond. Write us for full 
particulars if you cannot call. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 114 Boylston St., Boston. 


An Ex=U. S, Senator 


the pastoral care of Mr. G. V. Clark, who has just | 


closed a successful year’s labor, and has been called 


for another year. He plans to enter seminary next | 


fall. 
A boy choir of about 40 voices is being drilled for 
service in Menasha with 15 men. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


Sr. Loutis.—Central. The Sunday school hour 
has been changed from noon to 9.30 A. M., resulting 
| 


in a decided increase in attendance. 
lowa 

GOWRIE AND FARNHAMVILLE.—The pastor, Rey. 
Mandus Barrett, reports excellent results from a 
two weeks’ meeting at Farnhamville, under the 
leadership of Fred B. Smith. Of the number who 
professed conversion five have been received to 
membership and more are expected. At Gowrie 
the influence of special meetings in the summer is 
still manifest. The services have a better ring to 
them—especially the prayer meeting, which is 


largely attended. On a recent Sunday evening a | 
special service was held for young women in charge | 
of the young women of the church. The pastor | 


made an address especially adapted to the occasion 
On the completion of his first year, in October, the 


people raised his salary. Mr. Barrett and his wife | 


were recently given a surprise on the evening of 
their 10th wedding anniversary by the young peo- 
ple, who during the evening presented them with a 
gold piece. 


BERWICK.—Rey. Joseph Steele, Jr., reports 14 | 


hopeful conversions as the result of special meet- 
ings, in which he was assisted by Rey. J. W. Buck 
of Polk City. At the last communion there were 16 
accessions, all but three on confession. Others are 


CALLS 


Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 


and 


Sarsaparilla Troches 


“A Medical Miracle.” 


He Says: 


| 


I have used Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches for several years, 


. | testing their efficiency and healing power under the severest conditions. I consider these 


troches a medical miracle. They relieve at once. They work a permanent cure when 
| cure is possible. They cure the blood, and when the blood is healthy, coughs, colds, and 
| all difficulties of the throat and lungs disappear. NO PUBLIC SPEAKER, ACTOR, 
| OR SINGER, OR ANY PERSON WHO HAS OCCASION TO USE THE VOICE, 
SHOULD EVER’ BE WITHOUT THEM. I use them almost daily, and always when 
I have any difficulty with the throat or vocal cords. 


All Druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 
by the American Medicine Co., Manchester, N. H. es 
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Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 

They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 


Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Free to Mothers. 


on receipt of the 


From now until December erst, 
subscription price of $1.00, we shall send 


Babyhood 


for a year, and FREE, postpaid, any one of the fol- 


lowing articles : Elegant Sterling Silver Embroi- 
dery Scissors, Solid Silver Baby Spoon, Sterling 
Silver Bonnet Brush, Sterling Silver Tape 
Measure, The Famous Lincoln Gold Fountain 
Pen, Imported Music Box, with crank. ‘‘Baby 
World,”’ edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, the most 
charming gift book for children. Stories, pictures and 
rhymes; 300 illustrations. ‘*Katherine Beebe’s 
“‘Home Occupations,’’ Suggests an endless va- 
riety of simple nursery pastimes. Dr. Yale’s Inval- 
uable ‘‘ Nursery Problems,’’ enlarged edition; dis- 
cusses Feeding, Teething, Sleep, Colds, Coughs, etc. 

Everybody knows that Babyhood has been since 
1884 the highest authority on the care, feeding, dress, 
education and amusement of children. 


BABYHOOD, 131 Morse Bldg., New York. 


ry SS SVSVoe vs KSVVseswewowyp 


¢NEW FUR STORE 


Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 
STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 


ro oe a ee $5.00 to $15.00 
Collarettes 7.00 to 100.00 
Capes . 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves ares ee 5.00 to 12.00 
ROUGE ces ay Ne 7.00 to 25.00 
Muffs . 2.00 to 75.00 
Sacques . 40.00 to 250.00 
Scarfs and Ties 2.00 to 50.00 
Trimmings -25to 8.00 
Wristers . 1.50 to 3.50 
Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Fur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 
sented, and we invite comparison in 


quality, style and price. 
2~AD|]SD2]A™QS]iies 229O0200d 


SPtVSSSSESsessessessesse saves 


SCBVSTSESVSSSSEVSSVSsEsVesoesesesesVs 


i LOBOOODOOOOCOCOG 
CS piney plate that wears. M4 


“1847 


OOOQOOOL 


For half a 
; century ‘1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ on 


etc., has signified all 
that’s best in silver 
plated ware. On Tea 
Sets and larger articles 
the highest 
quality is desig- 
nated by this 
_ round mark. 
Manufactured only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
4 Meriden, Conn.; 208 sth Ave., New York City. 
= ‘ae bat! be tl A dealers Sob M Atle 
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| electric lights——At Iowa Falls special meetings 
conducted by the pastor have been held for several 
weeks, in which considerable interest was shown. 


Minnesota 

| MINNEAPOLIS.—Como Avenue has had asuccess- 
| ful year, and at the recent annual meeting pledges 
| to the amount of $500 were taken, providing for a 
floating debt of some years’ standing. The En- 
deavor Society is responsible for the second serv- 
ice, thus leaving the pastor, Rey. J. A. Stemen, free 
to preach at West Minneapolis, a needy field which 
has no other English church. 

LitTLe FALLS.—The annual meeting was ob- 
served recently with a large and enthusiastic at- 
tendance. A small balance was reported in the 
treasury, there being no debt except to the C. C, 
B. S. Much progress has been made during the 
pastorate of Rey. F. A. Sumner. 

BIwaABik.—The closing of the iron mines for the 
winter and the departure of some of the men to 
work upon a new railroad interferes somewhat with 
the attendance. A good spiritual work is being 
done and the reading-room is patronized, especially 
by the young people. 


been paid, and the Sunday school has also cleared 
asmall indebtedness. Seven united with the church 
of late, three on confession. The church is united 
and uninjured by the formation of the People’s 
Chureh. 

CLARISSA.—Diphtheria has again prevailed and 
services are interrupted. Several deaths have oc- 
curred. The pastor is preaching at Bertha, where 
a chureh building has recently béen erected. 

HIBBING.— 
year under Mr. 
moving to secure a building. The membership is 
small and much outside assistance is needed. 

BRAINERD.—VFirst. Rev. G. W. Gallagher, the 
new pastor, is welcomed by large congregations, 
and the work is prospering much under his leader- 
ship. 

The parsonage at Wadena has been enlarged, its 
capacity being nearly doubled, and the church is 
gaining in strength. 


The work has prospered during the 


Kansas 

LEAVENWORTH.—Virst. Prominent business and 
professional men are taking an active interest in 
the Men’s Club, organized Noy. 5.- Its immediate 
objects are to take charge of the evening service, 
establish a People’s College and provide a good lec- 
ture course. The Ladies’ Association has provided 
for the enlargement of the choir loft. The chorus 
has formed an organization to study music, both 
‘sacred and secular. It is undenominational, and 
any one may enter on the payment of a small fee. 
By vote of the chureh the pastor, Rey. C. N. Fenn, 
will be retained another year. The proceeds of a 
Klondike social, held by the Y. P. 8. C. E., will pro- 
vide new §. 8S. song-books. 
was never in better condition. The 
congregation, Nov. 7, numbered 180 and the Sun- 
day school 86. Five persons were received to mem- 
bership on confession. The women recently put 
the church building in excellent repair at an ex- 
pense of $100. Rev. E. B. Smith, the pastor, is 
specially successful in reaching young men and in 
securing the confidence of all classes in this grow- 
ing city, whose chief industries are. mining and 
smelting. 


PITTSBURG 


Nebraska 


OMAHA.- -Pilgrim has secured the refusal of the 
lot on which its building stands and expects at once, 
with the aid of the C. C. B.S., to have its property 
entirely free of debt. The titleto the land has been 
in litigation and the church has heretofore simply 
held the lease on it. The pastor, Rev. F. D. Jack- 
son, finds the people responsive to his leadership, 
and there is growing interest along all lines. 


ATEN.—Rev. W. T. Williams, beside having the 
care of this point and Crofton, has established reg- 
ular preaching services at Herrick, where there 
used to be a small Congregational church. At Aten 
the people have been improving the parsonage 
property of late and the Ladies’ Aid Society has 
been active in helping. 

DustTin.—The council called to ordain Mr. J. M. 
Kokyer, Nov. 10, was of special interest. He 
has occupied this difficult field in the northern 
part of Holt County for the past year, preaching 
to three churches scattered over a wide region, and 
has gained the warm regard of the people. 


North Dakota 


U. G. Rich enters upon his 
He has excellent 


DicKINSON.—Rev. 
work with much to encourage. 
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SPRING VALLEY.—The debt on the organ has | 


Rk. W. Watt, and the people are | 
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AO D< Wi D< DX DO OL CO E-4 E28 


THE STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 


SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely, 
at the same time absorbing its 
exhalations, leaving the, body dry, 
and warm. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Underwear gives 
pach tp dong bet AUS Loe ch MIE 


greatest warmth with the 


least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Main Retail Store : Branches: 
16 West 23d St. | 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 125thSt. 


BAB BABS DAPI BADE AREY CHEV ORES CHEV O 
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A SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


is not only the most 
useful thing ever de- 
vised for the family, 
but is distinguished 
for its beauty as an 
artistic piece of fur- 
Nitukes sey oe muae 


THE BEST INVESTMENT ON EARTH, 


earning more in proportion to 
cost than any other purchase 
possible. 


THREE DIFFERENT KINDS, 


either lock-stitch or chain-stitch. 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH, 


at the largest and best-equipped 
factory in the world, where 
every machine is carefully tested 
on practical stitching. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


pleasant work, 

without waste, worry or con- 
fusion in the kitchen when the 
tomatoes are chopped pa 


The Enterprise 
NEW MEAT ieee 


Chops all kinds of food for 
making croquettes, fritters, 
hash, meat cakes, chowders, 
sausage, patties, salads, mince 
meats; chops fish or vege- 
tables, cocoanuts or horse- 
radish. Taken apart—onl 
two parts—in a _ secon 


cleaned in a minute. 
Sold by all hardware dealers. No. 2, ®1.75, No. 4, 
@2.25. Our trade mark, ‘‘Enterprise,” is on 
every machine. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper.” 200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Philada, 
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congregations, and is doing considerable outside 
work. At one out-station, Wibaux, Mont., the peo- 
ple are planning to build a house of worship. 

Mr. D. L. Moody has spent two days at Grand 
Forks and two at Fargo, speaking to large and in- 
terested audiences. So great numbers came from 
different parts of the State to hear him that many 
were unable to gain admission. 

While her busband is doing evangelistic work in 
other parts of the State, Mrs. N. P. McQuarrie is 
supplying acceptably at Niagara.—Mr. Royal F. 
King, alayman from Inkster, will supply for a time 
at Michigan City, where there is opportunity for 
good work.— The Jamestown edifice is being im- 
proved by a coat of paint outside and decorations 
within. 

South Dakota 

3UFFALO GAp.—Rey. Timothy Thirloway, in con- 
nection with his work at this point, preaches at 
W. G. Flat, at Lame Johnnie Sunday school and at 
a still more destitute point 12 miles distant. The 
church prayer meetings are held in the pastor’s 
study and the S. S. lessons are used as topics. 

Rapip Ciry.—For three weeks union revival 
services, in charge of Rey. J. 8S. Norris of Des 
Moines, Io., have been held with the Congregational 
church. The interest has been marked and a 
closer union of the churches has resulted. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Plymouth has enjoyed for two 
Sundays the ministration of Dr. F. B. Cherington. 
He also interested greatly the Monday Club by an 
address on India, where he spent several years 
under the Methodist Board of Missions. He has 
done excellent work in his only Congregational 
charge, Westminster Church, Spokane. 


Biographical 


REV. AMOS EDWARD LAWRENCE 


Among retired clergymen in this vicinity Mr. | 


Lawrence, who died at Newton Center Noy. 23, 
has long held a place of honor. He was born in 
Geneseo, N. Y., June 25, 1812, graduated from 
Yale in 1840 and from Union Theological Seminary 
in 1844. For four years he was an assistant secre- 
tary of the American Home Missionary Society. 
He subsequently held pastoral relations in Cut- 
chogue, N. Y., Southbury, Ct., Lancaster, Housa- 
tonic, South Lee and Stockbridge, Mass. He has 
resided in Newton Center since 1874. 


Home Missionary Fund 


Mrs. B. W. Allen, Ellsworth, O.................$8.00 
Miss M. E. Stone, Congregational Library 
8.. EB. Gilbim, New Yorks N.Y. tepectedacececn 
G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io................ 


2.00 


ACL ONSTMGROOW 7 wc.ams -nereaanis cinlelocinmiemtnn wave cniee 2.00 | 
Mrs. Brason, Worcester i... sis .scasa dane viesien cs 2.00 
LPB Pasadena, Oall ty... ckca ree ee ate. 1.00 
&- Friend; New Bedford + ~<..saivicein ck alte infos = 4.00 
L. .M. Law New Haven 2.32 scope wesaetentes as 6 2.00 


Our Armeriian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
iadividual receipts, ..ccussespetssede oss ches yes. 

Previously acknowledged...........sssee+eseees 


$26.00 


$25,107.65 


SOUL didn wie tn vv nlbus's hace Urb REMORSE OUNEM IEG sw aac «5 
’ 
Clubbing Rates 
A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 


*1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 Fg ~ 
Combi-)CpnrurY PorrRaits, 7.50$ if 9) Q 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 ; 

or 


ACHSIIIG BEQUEDIY Joc ccsasdawsscdeess sepawaaseeseuauet z. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Harper's Mz 
Harper’s We 
Harper's Ba ° 
St. Nicholas...... 


3 


Those who order the above perlodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 

SS 

AFTER serious illness, like typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia or the grip, Hood’s Sarsaparilla has wonder- 
ful strength-giving power. 


Livinec TrRuTH.—An old proverb says, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” If you 
have Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam you have 
both prevention and the cure, and it costs al- 
most nothing for this unfailing safeguard to health. 
At all druggists. 


5,081.65 | 


2.00 | 


2.00 | 
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PoNbD’s EXTRACT, once tried it is always used. | 
The old, old style since 1846—the genuine. 


To EscaAPE CoLps.—This is cold-breeding weather, 
and wet feet are the great source of colds. This is 
why thousands of our citizens are wearing “box 
calf’ shoes, which keep their feet warm and dry 
without rubbers. 


VENEZUELA AS A TouRIST GROUND.—It is not 
so very long ago that the idea of suggesting Ven- 
ezuela as a winter tourist resort for Americans 
would have been considered quite new. The 
marked success which attended the special tours to 
the West Indies, the Spanish Main and Venezuela, 
organized by the great tourist concern of Henry 
Gaze & Sons, Ltd,, by the steamers of the Red D 
Line last year, has encouraged the general man- | 
agers to plan still more complete arrangements for 
this coming spring, totally irrespective of the regu- 
lar steamer departures every ten days by the Red D 
Line. General Manager Crunden of Henry Gaze & | 
Sons, Ltd., has prepared a very attractive program 
of itinerary for a tour to the West Indies, the Wind- 
ward Islands and Venezuela, to leave the United 
States in February. The excellent facilities the 
Gaze Tourist concern enjoy for independent travel- 
ers, or the so-called conducted parties to the Med- 
iterranean and the lands of the Bible, is a matter 
of common knowledge. Any of our readers who 
may be contemplating a tour to the Mediterranean 
countries, Egypt or the Holy Land, but more espe- | 
cially the West Indies and Venezuela, including | 
a visit to that most interesting place, Caracas, 
should write to 118 Broadway, New York, or 201 | 
Washington Street, Boston, for printed matter of a 
comprehensive description, which will be mailed 
free. 
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FEARING 


Box Cali 


SHOES WHICH HAVE THIS KEY 
RING CHECK ATTACHED. 
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Between the two 


—soap and poor washing powders— 
the women who don’t use Pearline 
havea troublesome time. If 
they want to make sure of 
perfect safety, they have 
to take the hard work; if 
they try to make the work 
easier, then they have to 
take the risk of harm. 
Now, how much better 
it is to get rid of the har«l 
work and the risk, both 
= together, by the use of 
= Pearline! Every question 
gage as to the safety, the effect- 
iveness, or the economy of Pearline has been settled by 


millions of women. 
Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as’ 


«e , 


512 


or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 
it Back 
a Combination 


and if your grocer sends you ‘something in place of Pearline, be 
Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial aSempinstion 


honest—send it back, JAMES PYLE, New Vork. 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 

12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


Lf changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 

Either Premium is worth . . . $1000 

Both fiat rvetall.... ». ce aii. S288 
You get the Premium 

OT eatin: Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


The: Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregattonalist, Nov, 18th and 25th, 


NoTkK.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three 
years peas in advertising their ‘Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an ofl heater,-desk 
or chair. The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subseribers who have re- 
sponded to the advertisement and purchased the soap. Without exception they state that they are 
perteckiy satisfied with the goaps and with the business methods of the Larkin Co, The letters speak 
n praise both of the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 


AMENT, Wm. 8., A. B. G, F. M. missionary from China, 
not called to supply at Chesaning, Mich. 

BRUNDIDGE, Hiram A., Chetopa, Kan., to preach al- 
ternate Sundays at Altoona, a former parish. Ac- 


cepts. 

BUNTING, E. Thos., accepts call to Walton, Il. 

BURT, Chas. W., Lakeview, Mich., to Leroy (Joppa 
P.0;). Accepts. 

BUSH, Harvey S., Port Huron, Mich., to Almont. Has 
begun work. 

CLARK, Geo. V., Nashville, Tenn., field missionary of 
the A. M. A., to Plymouth Ch., Charleston, S. C. 

DOUGHERTY, M. Angelo, Cambridge, Mass., to Can- 
ton, as stated supply. Accepts, with residence un- 
changed. 

EVANS, John ©. C., recently of Ward Hill, Bradford, 
Mass., accepts call to Wallingford, Vt. 

HEYDENBURK, Frank H., Oberlin Sem., to Cannon 
and Cannonsburg, Mich. 

INGRAHAM, Alex. M., Chicago Sem., to Imlay City, 
Mich. Accepts. 

KENNEDY, Richard H., formerly of Pepperell, Mass., 
accepts call to San Mateo, Cal. 

LOUD, Halab H., N. Abington, Mass., to E. Taunton. 
Accepts. 

MONAITR, Dayid ©., lateof Mine La Motte, Mo., to 
Grace Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

MASON, Chas. E., Challis, Ida., to Mountain Home. 

MEDDLE, F. E., Perry, Mich., to Farwell. 

MESKE, Fred L. V., Prescott, Wis., to Ortonville, Minn. 
Accepts. 

NICHOLS, Geo., Oberlin Sem., to Independence, Kan., 
where he supplied during thesummer. Accepts. 

NOYES, Fred’k B., Second Ch., W. Newbury, Mass., to 
Chiltonville. fe ae 

PANNELL, Cary H. H., formerly of Tallman, N. Y., to 
Tannersville. Accepts. 2 

PERRY, Silas P., to remain another year at Richmond, 


Vt. 
PHILLIPS, Ellsworth W., Hope Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
declines call to Swampscott. 
RAIN, Jas. W., to Dayton, O. 
RIGGS, Geo. W., Edmore, Ac- 


cepts. 
SCHERMERHORN Peter, Tawas City, Mich., to High- 
land Station and Hartland. Accepts. 


Enameline 


nam 


SL: PRESCOT 
SEW 


VYORKOANY. 


Accepts. 
Mich., to Lakeview. 


The Hodern 
STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 


Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


Attracts 
Attention 


The shoe that is polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing looks new, looks ¢ 
soft, looks comfortable, looks right. ¢ 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


is the peer of all shoe polishes for 
men’s, women’s andchildren’sshoes, 
as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers 
for style and wear. Ask your dealer. 


An illustrated book of instruction ‘‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,'' mailed free. 
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SINKS, Perry W., formerly of First Ch., Painesville, 0., 
to fin Ch., Youngstown. 

SMITH, Frank G., Abingdon, Ill., to Plymouth Ch., Peo- 
ria. Declines. 

SMITH, L. Adams, recently of Christopher, Wn., to 
Yesler. Accepts. He will also give some time to 
evangelistic work. 

SNODGRASS, D. N., to remain at Millbrook, Chippewa 
Lake and Rodney, Mich. Accepts. 

STAPLETON, John, to remain another year at Conklin 
and Lamont, Mich. Accepts, with residence at the 
latter aes a 


TODD, Quintus C., Tabor, Io., to Clark, 8. D., for six 
months. 

TOWNSEND, Stephen L., of Ocoee, Fla., to Haines 
City. Accepts. 


WATERMAN, Alfred T., recently of Baldwin, Mich., to 
Nashville. Accepts, and has begun work. 

WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, formerly of Linwood, Kan., to 
Downs. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAXTER, Geo. W., o. p. Knoxville, Io., Nov. 22. Ser- 
mon, Dr. A. L. Frisbie; other parts, Rey. Messrs. W. L. 
Bray, G. A. Taylor, J. J. Mitchell, E. M. Vittum. 

HODGDON, Frank W., o. p. Greenville, Mich., Nov. 15. 
Parts by Pres. W. G. Sperry, D. D., Rev. Mesgrs. Archi- 
bald Hadden, A. M. Hyde and C. F. Swift. 

LUDLAM, Headley O., 0. Vanderbilt, Mich., Nov. 15. 
Sermon, Rey. F. C. Wood; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. H. Warren,gD. D., and P. M. Crips. 

NEWCOMB, Edward i, o. p. Richmond, Me., 
Sermon, Rey. J. S. Williamson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. L. Struthers, J. L. Quimby, Jas. Richmond, 
W.G. Wade. 

WELSH 


F. G. Mitchell, A.C. Hogbin, L. P. Broad. 
WINCHESTER, Benj. S., 0. p. Snohomish, Wn., Nov. 
16. Sermon, Rey. T. M. Gunn, D.D.; other parts, 


Rey. Messrs. Alonzo Rogers, T. C. Wiswell, W. C. 
Merritt. 
Resignations 


ATKISSON, Robt. V., Central Ch., Atlanta, Ga., to take 
effect Jan. 1. 

BLAKESLEY, Linus, First Ch., Topeka, Kan., withdraws 
resignation. 

FISH, Sam’l E., Aurora, 8. D. 

GRAY, Wm. J., Everett, Wn. 

GRIFFIN, John A., Coal Bluff, Ind. 

GRIFFITH, Thos., Petersburg, Neb., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

HESCOCK, Gustavus B., Fort Fairfield, Me., after a 
pastorate of 9 years. 

PERKINS, Mrs. Eliza B., Silver Creek, Neb., to give 
more time to Clay Center. 

ST. JOHN, Benj., North Park Ch., Des Moines, Io. 

TATUM, C. C., Medford, Okl., to engage in evangelistic 
work, 

WALTON, Richard C., Rogers, Ark. 

WELCH, Moses C., Pomona, Fla. 


| WILLIAMS, Thos. R., Winslow, Me., withdraws resigna- 


tion. 


WRIGLEY, Francis, Glyndon, Minn. 


Churches Organized 
MEDFORD (near), Okl., 18 Nov., 12 members. 


Miscellaneous 


CRUZAN, John A., leads a large normal class just or- 
ganized in N. Berkeley, Cal., for Bible study. 

FLETCHER, Rufus W., Quillayute, Wn., has received 
from an Eastern: friend a bicycle, which will be of 
great service in his large parish. 

HALLOCK, Wm. A., Jamestown, N. Y., expects to sail 
Dec. 4, on the Fulda, to spend the winter with his 
daughter in Italy, Egypt and Palestine. 

HITCHCOCK, Abraham F., Suisun, Cal., was stricken 
with apoplexy Nov. 6, but is now sufficiently recoy- 
ered to go about. 

MORRIS, Geo., and wife, recently were surprised by 
their parishioners of West End Ch., Los Angeles, who 
left them richer in happiness, provisions and money. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MAINE 

‘Auburn 3 3 Bangor, Hammond 
s ; F St. 4 
Cee, Plymouth — n Saal Falls, 3 3 
a a 2 
Riverside, ee chon ee ore 
San Francisco, First,— 7 +O0tland, ot. Law- 2 
San Jacinto, : 3 Salen e, 2 
Santa Barbara OS haan aay, 
Santa Rosa, 4 6 S. Freeport, aby S 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ORESTENOAY MONIES Clayton, German, 


Central Village, — 7 Fall River, First, —e | 
Clinton, 66 French, _ ae 
Derby, 6 8 Newton, First, 6 11 
Hartford, Asylum MISSOURI 
te a a 5 Anson, 39 39 
Qurun 3° © Carthage pa or 
Meriden, First, 1 4 watinibal. Roo 
Newtown, — 8 fperia, 10 10 
Plantsville, — 4 Kansas City, First, — 3 
. Hartfo = c= te - 
Willimantic, BIS6 NEW ORE 
: Brooklyn, Tompkins 
ILLINOIS Ave. Branch, — 14 
Aurora, New Eng- Saugerties, were 
Janda, 1h gee} OHIO 
Chicago, Englewood, Collinwood, 7 xf 
Fellowship, 2 8 Toledo, Second, a 
Forestville, — 3 Twinsburg, Cae) 
Green St. — 6 = 
Lake View, SPB Le Oe One ; 
Maywood, 2 3 Deer Creek, — 6 
Millard Ave., 3 10 Serine 8 8 
Mont Clare, TG sgan, PeA at os 
AY *) u Ludlow aaa ae 9 
Park WV r 3 Li 22 
ark anor, 4p od N.Hydé Park, 89 — 7 
Union Park, 1 4 Ripton, — 10 
Des Plaines, 8 8 W. Hartford, — 5 
Elgin, DAD: WASHINGTON 
Harvey, 2 2 Seattle,Plymouth, 4 17 
Highland, — 10 Snohomish, Lo 4 
La Grange 7 Tacoma, First, item l:) 
Wheaton College (for K WISCONSIN 
year), 6 29 roy, 6 12 
¥ . Janesville 10 15 
INDIANA ’ d 
Leeman, — 6 
Grassie Valle 12 16 Maine, ee, 
Porter, fi 5 12 River Falls, Fe 
IOWA OTHER CHURCHES 
Berwick 13 16 Alton, N.H., ee 
Farnhamville, 5 5 Calumet, Mich., — 21 
Green Island 21 21 Montclair, N.J., 
Ionia, ¢ 2 7 _ First, —- 8 
Little Rock, 48 15 N Ba BMAIS Tenn., er 
‘bes el : Neligh, Neb., 4 8 
KANSAS Oberon, N. D., vs 
Pantteg, — 4 Churches with less 
Pittsburg, 56 66 than three, 34 54 


Conf., 327; Tot., 729. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 12,476; Tot., 23,611. 
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HEART DISEASE. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING THE RAPID 
INCREASE OF HEART TROUBLES. 


Do Not Be Alarmed, But Look for the 


Cause. 

Heart troubles, at least among Ameri- 
cans, are certainly increasing, and while 
this may be largely due to the excite- 
ment and worry of American business 
life, it is more often the result of weak 
stomachs or poor digestion. 

Real, organic heart disease is incurable; 
but not one case in a hundred of heart 
trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs 
are controlled by branches of the same 
great nerves, the Sympathetic and Pneu- 
mogastric. 

In another way, also, the heartis affected 
by that form of poor digestion, which 
causes gas and fermentation from half- 
digested food; there is a feeling of op- 
pression and heaviness in the chest, 
caused by pressure of the distended 
stomach on the heart and lungs, interfer- 
ing with their action; hence arises palpi- 
tation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, 
makes it thin and watery, which irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
troubles is to improve the digestion and 
to insure the prompt assimulation of 
food. 

This can best be done by the regular 
use after meals of some safe, pleasant 
and effective digestive preparation, like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be 
found at most drug stores and which con- 
tain valuable, harmless, digestive ele- 
ments, in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persist- 
ent use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
meal time will cure any form of stomach 
trouble, except cancer of stomach. 

Full sized packages of the tablets sold 
by druggists at 50 cents. 

Little book on stomach troubles mailed 
free. Address Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and rest for tired 
mothers in a warm bath with CuTrouRA SoaP, anda 
single application of CuTicuRA (ointment), the great 
skin cure. The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 


uticura 


Issold throughout the world. Potrer Drug AND 
Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. ag~**How to Cure Baby 
Humors,” mailed free. 


SCALP HUMORS ™"eans,spragcetet 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). - 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
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1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


VARS. COE. 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, Dec. 12-18. One Thing I Have 
Learned from Paul’s Life or Writings. Acts 


9: 1-22. 


To learn thoroughly one useful thing from 


Paul's life, and to learn it in such a way that | 


some one else who has hardly heard of Paul 


and who never read a single epistle of his may | 


learn the same truth from our lives, is a great 
achievement. Paul’s was such a many-sided, 
active, fruitful life that it teems with lessons 
and inspirations. If there be in any of the 
meetings which shall consider this theme an 
Endeavorer who is not able to speak to this 


topic out of his own experience he would | 


better drop other pursuits for a time and sit 
receptively at the feet of the great apostle. 
Here are two lessons which have come to me. 

What Christianity can do for a man who 
yields himself fully to it. The faith which 
has its source and center in Jesus never had a 
more determined opponent than Paul. For 
years he kicked against the pricks. It was a 
battle royal between his proud, bard will and 
the tender, persistent appeal of the gentle 
Nazarene. At last it apparently required 


something in the nature of amiracle to humble | 


Paul’s haughty nature. Yet was his conver- 
sion, after all, any more miraculous than that 
of Bunyan or John Newton or Jerry Mac- 
Auley or hundreds of others who have turned 
squarely about and radically altered their 
manner of living? The point is that Chris- 
tianity had an immense work to do in Paul’s 
nature, and it did that work gloriously and 
permanently. It got control of his strong 
will. It brought his thoughts into captivity 
to Christ. It enlarged and purified the foun- 
tains of his emotion. It softened and sweet- 
ened his bearing towards others; And all 
this was due to the fact that he gave himself 
up entirely to the claims and the demands of 
the new religion. For any one who will thus 
yield himself to Christ’ there will be corre- 
sponding rewards. Christianity wants to do 
more for each of us than we dare to dream. 
What a thoroughly Christian man can do 
for Christianity; Paul more than any other 
of the apostles molded the religion of Jesus 
into definite and enduring forms. He helped 
construct the theology of the early church. 
He earried the glad tidings from continent to 
continent. He planted churches and he in- 
structed converts. Best of all he commended 
to the world the life of the Christian by show- 


ing men wherever he met them how brave | 
enthusiastic a disciple of | 


and joyous and 
Christ can be. That is the proper return 
which we all ought to make for what Chris- 
tianity does for us. Browning represents a 
son of England ealling to mind the historic 
glories of his nation and saying, 

Here and here did England help me, 

How can IJ help England, say? 

We may not be able to imitate Paul in the 
extent and value of our service. We gan, 
however, be like him in fidelity, persistency 
and self-forgetfulness. 


* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affections and 
coughs. Sold only in boxes, . 


We would call the attention of our readers living 
in Boston and those planning to visit the city during 
this week and next to the free art exhibition held 
by the Standard Clothing Company at 895 Wash- 
ington Street. This company have secured for ex- 
hibition In their store the celebrated painting The 
Morning of the Crucifixion, by Astley D. M. Cooper, 
the celebrated American artist. This painting has 
been exhibited in the principal cities of the West 


and South, and has created a profound impression | 


on all who have seen it. The figures in the paint- 
ing are life size and very realistic, the different ex- 


pressions of countenance being wonderfully por- | 


trayed. The Standard Clothing Company extends a 
cordial invitation to all their patrons to come and 
see this masterpiece of art. 
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Ask your 


Druggist CATAR RH 


for a generous 7 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mereury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 

It opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays ” 
Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the COLD ly HEAD 
Membrane. 
Restores the senses of Taste and smell. Ls quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 


or by mail; Trial Size 10¢., at Drugyists or by mail. | 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. 


- CONSUMPTION IS CURABLE. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress 
of Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


The question of vital importance to those 
afflicted with any disease of the breathing 


| organs is, ‘‘ Can it be cured ?”’ and, if so, “ By 
I have already | 


what mode of treatment ?”’ 
explained how bronchial, catarrhal and asth- 
matic disease is cured, and now come to speak 
of Consumption, the most dreaded of lung 
maladies. 

Its usual symptoms are cough, expectora- 
tions ‘of matter from the lungs, shortness of 
breath, loss of flesh and strength, hectic fever 
and night sweats. 

These symptoms are caused by the lung 
disease. ‘To effect cure the cough and ex- 


pectoration must cease, the breathing become | 


free and natural, and the lost flesh and 
strength be regained. 

I have effected this happy termination of 
consumption in thousands of cases, embracing 
every form and stage of the disease. 


James Bynum, aged 42, was the last survivor 


| of a consumptive family, two brothers aud a 


sister having previously died of the disease. 
He was afflicted several years with catarrh 
and bronchitis before he learned that his lungs 
were affected. From June to October he was 
treated by the late Professor Swett, who pro- 
nounced him in consumption, with no hope of 
recovery. Before consulting me fhe had had 
several severe attacks of hemorrhage. His 
cough was incessant, and expectorations 
purulent. Every afternoon he had a ehill, 


followed by hectic fever, and at night was | 


bathed in cold, clammy perspiration. In three 
and a half months before the 10th of Ovtober 
he had lost 271bs. in weight. On examining 


| his chest I found a large cavity in the apex of | 


the left lung, from which he was coughing up 


| amixture of pus and softened tubercle. 


Considering the emaciated condiction to 
which he was redueed, and the natural weak- 


ness of his lungs, it was impossible not to feel | 


the gravest doubts of his recovery. My first 
prescription was made on the 10th of October, 


and I continued to treat him through the 
folowing winter and summer. In a little | 


| over a year he was so far recuvered as to be 
| able to resume attention to his business, and 


in afew months more the cavity had entirely 
healed, every symptom of the disease had left 


| him and he was within seven pounds of his 


best weight before his illness. 
The recovery of so desperate a case, pro- 
nounced hopeless by so eminent a lung au- 


thority as the Professor of Theory and Practice | 


in the University of New York, ought to be 
considered conclusive. 


Many other cases equally as bad as By- | 
num’s have been restored to health by the | 
It consists in the use of my | 


same treatment. 
inhaling instrument three or four times a day, 


charged with germicidal agents and healing | 


medicines adapted to the requirements of each 
case. ‘This carries a warm medicated vapor 
into the lungs and through every minute tube 
and cell of the breathing organs. At night 
the air of the patient’s bedroom is medicated, 
that every breath he draws during the 
hours of sleep may carry a soothing and 
healing action to his lungs. In the morning 
his chest is anvinted with antiseptic oils, 


which volatilize by the heat of the body, sur- | 
2" | 


ate 
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rounding him by a zone of medicated air acting 
curatively on his lungs day and night. No 
. other lung treatment in the world is so direct, 
| powerful and effective. It appeals to the 
| intelligence and common sense of all. It 
| lengthens the breathing, expands the chest 
| and increases flesh and strength where all 
| other means have been tried in vain. Go ask 
those who have been cured by my treatment, 
| and they will convince you that all I say of it 
| in Bynum’s case was as fully realized in their 
own. Joseph Harris, Esq., Treasurer, [ron 

Hall, 817 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. ; 
A. L. Peer, Esq., 159 Washington Street, 
| Newark, N. J.; Mr. Edward J. 

Foreman, Walsh & Co., Confectioners, New- 
ark, N. J.: Mrs. Milford Jones, Dover, N.J.; 
Mr. Mendenhall, of Harper Bros., New York 
City; Lambert Miller, Esq., of H. B. Clafflin 
Co., New York City, and hundreds of others. 
If their testimony does not convince you, 
nothing will. You are like Ephraim, wedded 
to his idols, and ought to be let alone and 
permitted to, live or die undisturbed by the 
discoveries and improvements of medical 


science. 
{Signed} Robert Hunter, M. D., 
117 West 45th St., 
Dee. 1. New York. 


Norr.—Readers of The Cimgregationalist 
who are interested for themselves or friends 
will reesive a copy of Dr. Hunter’s book by 
addressing him as above. 


> Grand National Prize of 
> 16,600 francs at Paris 


Uind-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Ind orsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Bloed, General 3 
Debility and Wasting Diseases: In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the & 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


ew York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 


od V7 od Y od 8 co Wd = 


CARD: | 


BLAWN 


Tur Most SuccrssFuL REMEDIES OF EuROPE, 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD, £ 
ruc Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


FUMATISM 
: E OUL 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 


Used successfully by ages hysicians ts «it 
out Europe in treatin e MOST COMPLI- 
| CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC CASES. 
Pamphlet with full information, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


IR BALSAM 
cre AIR beautifies the hair, 


Cures scalp diseases & 
50 and 1.00 at 


= 
CHA 
~ 
, 2 
| of testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 


tF by mall, 
By 2am dents Specialists, ATLANTA, GA 


air 


gists 


TREATED FREE. 
Positively CURED with 
Vegetable Remedies. 
Have cured many th 

cases called ho 


Raynor, 
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Education 


— Commissioner Harris reports that the 
total annual expenditure for public schools in 
the United States is $184,453,780. That means 
a daily outlay of 1345 cents for each pupil. 
Cheap enough! 


— Thomas McKean of Philadelphia has 
given $100,000 to the University Law School 
for use in erecting a new building. Wellesley 
receives $10,000 from the estate of the late 
Eustace C. Fitz of Chelsea, Mass. 


— The University of California is to spend 
$5,000,000 in erecting buildings. Such a splen- 
did endowment for architectural purposes 
ought to produce a noble group of edifices, 
and a corresponding investment in teachers 
and equipment will place the institution in 
the front rank in the work of higher educa- 
tion. 


— The library building of Princeton Uni- 
versity, now nearly completed, 
the finest in America. It has cost $600,000, 
Eminent artists have been employed who | 
have wrought worthily, producing some no- 
ble statuary and elegant carving. The build 
ing will furnish space for a million anda half 
of volumes. 


— Yale has 2.546 students, thirty more 
than last year. EKighteen foreign countries 
are represented, Japan leading with seven- 
teen representatives. The number studying 
for the ministry is the same as last year, 102 
There are 254 graduate students. The influ- 
ence of one sueh institution as this on the 
world—who can measure it ? 


— The opening of the new agricultural. 


building at the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
by Hon. James Wilson, 
ture, on Noy. 30, marks another advance in 
Negro education. More and more Tuskegee is 
finding out the actual needs of the colored people 
in the Black Belt of the South and is shaping 
its education to meet those needs. Boston has 
always taken the deepest interest in the school 
and a meeting in its interests is to. be held 
next Sunday evening in the Old South Church. 
Principal Booker ‘I’. Washington, Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, Rey. C. G. Ames and others will 
speak. 


SOMETHING Niw.—A valuable six-volume work | 


of reference sent free to all applicants on thirty 
days’ approval. Nothing could be more liberal than 
the proposition made by the Syndicate Co. in an- 
other column of this issue, to seud a complete set 
of their splendid new encyclopedia, The American 
Educator, to any reader of this paper who makes 
prompt application for that unusual favor. It may 
be said further that such an offer indicates the most 
unbounded confidence of the syndicate in their new 
publication; for they distinctly specify that any ap- 
plicant, who for any reason does not desire to keep 
the set. is free to return it within the thirty days. 
The Educator is issued in six large quarto volumes, 
very handsomely and profusely illustrated. It is a 
genuine literary wonder in the sense that it has 
been produced from A to Z in less than two years’ 
time. Nearly two-thirds of the subject matter has 
been written ~ince Jan. 1,1897. As a natural re- 
sult one of its chief attractions is its thoroughly up- 
to-date character. To find in a large general ency- 
clopedia a record of the scient fic happenings of the 
past three months is certainly a new experience ; 
but in the Educator is given the latest pews from 
the Yukon region; a statement of the recall of 
Weyler and the appointment of General Blanco as 
captain-general of Cuba; a detailed description of 
the lake submarine boat which was tested at Balti- 
more last October; and an account of the recent 
ascent of Mt. St. Elias by the Prince of Savoy, be- 
sides hundreds of other matters that are still current 
in the daily newspapers. Anotber feature of great 
importance is the lateness of the statistical reports. 
For example, in more than 30,000 instances the 
populations of nations, States, counties, cities, towns, 
ete., are given for the year 1897. This wonderful 
result was achieved by means of systematic special 
reports from thousands of public officials all ovcr 
the globe. Such enterprise in the editorial room 
and in the factory have given The American Edu- 
eator an evident right to claim the same relation to 
the ordinary encyclopedia that the daily newspaper 
bears to the quarterly magazine. The new work is 


is said to bey 


Secretary of Agricul- | 
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bright and snappy, full of live topies of the present 
moment, brilliant and brainy from beginning to end. 
The 15,000 biographies include many of men of 
recent fame, who, for obvious reasons, are not even 
mentioned in the older books. In this department 
the record of the assassination of Canovas, the death 
of Henry George (Oct. 29, 1897), the election of 
Mr. Van Wyck as mayor of Greater New York 
(Novy. 2, 1897), ete., enable the reader to partially 
appreciate the energy and mechanical skill which 
have been combined to produce this thoroughly up- 
to-date encyelopedia. The illustrations, numbering 
over 4,000, are uniformly good, and the brilliant chro- 
matic plates and handsome colored maps, covering 
many full pages, give the work an aspect of artistic 
luxuriance not often seen in a publication of this 
character. No one who has a desire to possess a 
really first-class and exceedingly modern work of 
general reference can afford to neglect this unusual 
opportunity to secure the very latest; and this not 
on a blind chance, nor merely upon the publisher’s 


recommendation, but after critical examination of | 


each volume and a well-considered decision based 
upon such examination. 


SA Vacancy—~ 


forit at all. 


cons:derable progress. 
she’f all the time. 


Large Bottles, 
Small Bottles, 
Trial Size, = 10¢. 
At all good drug stores. 


75¢- 
35°. 


SF SF SST FSFSSS FESSSCEIFSSSS FSS SITE SFFSISSSISESS 


ia 
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This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchius, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
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TRUSSES AND SUPPORTERS 


Thirty-five Years’ Experience 
BEST QUALITY MODERATE PRICE 
Invalids’ Articles Generally 


No Truss is adapted to all cases of Rupture. 
Each Patient carefully examined and fitted. 
The Same Principles apply to cases of Bow 
Legs, Club Feet, Spinal Curvature, ete. 

Experienced Physician in attendance. Rooms 
for women and children with women attendants. 


ESTABLISHED 18388 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


13 and 15 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


(& Plates for relief of Flat Foot made to order. 


ERTAIN 


ATARRH 


URE 


SAMPLE FREE 


With Full Particulars. 
Address, WILLIS & MACK, 
Box 20. Westfield, N. Je 


In many a household there is 
an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it cumes in the night- time, when the drug stores are closed. 


That is why every mother ought to : 


Hosts of chil- 


have at her elbow a bottle of: : 


i Adamson s Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


It cures, remember. 


ee 


Asthma, baths and Bronchitis. ‘ 


Mrs BALLINGTON BOoTH says'— 


Sa lat Sal Set a ae 


For Whooping ; 
Cough, Croup, : 


1 take great pleasure in recommending your Vapo-Creso- 
lene 
hundreds of our fellow-workers in the Salvation Army. I 


lhave spoken of ittoag eat many of my friendsand to ! 


recommend that no family where there are young chiidren f 


should be without this Vaporizer. 


1 have found it very bi ne- 4 


ficial for my little ones with Whooping ‘ ough and Influenza, 


I am convinced that it can but prove an (xceedingly useful 


assistant whatever treatment may be used in the check and 
cure of the trying diseases for which it has 
recommended. 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


been specially £ 


For sale by all { 


druggists, United States and Canada. te 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St, New York. & 
Schiefelin & Co., Nev Ww York, Uns Ag ents. g 


East NORTHFIELD, MASs., Feb. 1, 1897. 

I have invariably declined giving endorse- 
ment to medicines or agencies for curative pur- 
poses. But after a faithful use of the Electro- 
poise in my family I have had such signal proof 
of its remedial value that I herein voluntarily 
testify to its healing virtues. Itismy immediate 

duty to make known its curative 


CHRONIC properties for the sake of those 
NERVOUS that suffer. The Electropoise has 
DYSPEPSIA. very materially benetited myself 


in dissipating the agonies of 
chronic nervous dyspepsia. I regret that an 
unjust prejudice founded on misrepresentation 
kept me from its beneficent help until recently. 

Yours, Gro. C. NEEDIMAM. 


A RINGING ENDORSEMENT 
rom REV, GEO. C. NEEDHAM 
Anglo-American Evangelist. 


I fully endorse my husband’s testimony to 
the value of the Electropoise, both in family 
and personal use. Yours, 

ELIZABETH A, NEEDHAM. 


CURE WITHOUT MECC: 


An 80 page i//ustrated book descriptive of the Electro- 
poise free by mail to any address. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 


Room 18. 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
General Agent for New England States. 
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cleans -seours:s 
polishes 
Whether you writeorsend.or 
ask forit,insist on getting — 
_ OLIOQ: The deaicr.who 
anges your order.insalts you. 


Free Art Exhibition 


From Nov. 29th to Dec. 11th inclusive 


We have secured for exhibition in our store 
the celebrated painting, 


“The Morning of the Crucifixion” 


By eee D. M. COOPER. 


Wherever it has been exhibited it has made 
the profoundest impression—and all the em- 
inent clergy of the country endorse it as great 
alike in conception and execution.— This 
magnificent painting is 13x15 feet, and the 
figures represented are life size.n—As a work 
of art it takes high rank, and its money value 
is $25,000. 


TO ALL OUR PATRONS 


and the thousands from all over New England 
who will visit Boston before Dec. 11th we 
extend a hearty and cordial invitation to come 
and see this masterpiece of art. 


Prof. Lincoln, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the subject, will be in attendance 
to explain its wonderful beauties. 


Standard rape Co. 


ad ee eee St., Boston. 


IVIDE a cake 

of Ivory Soap 

with a stout 
thread and you have two 
perfectly formed cakes of con- 
venient size for the toilet. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Vrveter & Game Co., Cineinn 


\ 
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**A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.”’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 


Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


Costs Ro Than One Cent a ws 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
hh hhh640444404444064044080085 
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New Books for Young People 


SCRIBNER’S NEW JUVENILES 


ee ) THE KING OF THE PARK: 
MRS. ae cane te FAMOUS By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of * Beauti- 


ful Joe.” 22% pp., 8 illustrations, cloth, 


«Place St. NICHOLAS in your 
household and you need have no 
fears for the lessons taught 
your children.» — Sehool Journal. 


An entirely new edition of Mrs. BuRNETT’s fa- 
mous juveniles from new plates, with all tl 
origin i il fests ations by vein Id B. "Birch, B i! of ao charting life and breezy nature.’ 
Bound in beautiful new cloth binding designed | 25/0" ome Journal. 

Reginald B. Birch. 5 volumes, 1zmo. Lach $1.25. - 
aia a Hoare S28 | THE BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
wo Little Pilgrims’ Progress 
Piccino and Brice Child Stories New and revised edition, with facsimile let- 
Giovanni and the Other ~ ters and additional chapters devoted to Kip- 

Sara Crewe and Little Saint Elizabeth. ling and Stevenson. By WitLiiam H. 


“She has? a be auty olimagination and a spiritual ir isight ING ay 95 
JELNG. $1.25. 
into the ieuitations ot children which are within the RIDEING. 8vo0, $1.25 


grasp ol no other writer for children.”"—BosTon Post. “A good,book to put into a boy’s hands.”—The Book | 


square 8vo, $1.25. Fourth Thousand. 


The Century Co. 
Labkihes of 
&t. Wicholas MOagaxine fox Young Folks 


da matte) wo o pools aalsce eel 
Ht. Wicholas Magazine 


beginning with —— ———_____-______—— ag the gift of 


Warnras the sigmatars of the hecrctany of The Contery En at 
the office of tha Company in Tove York. thts ——__— 
day of ———_——ie the ron «8g — 


man. 
THREE NEW HENTY VOLUMES 
By G. A. Henty. Each Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
With Frederick the Great. A Tale of the | With colored frontispiece and 9 pen-and- ink | 
Seven Years’ War. drawings by L. J. Bridgman. Svo, cloth, 


A cree y London. A Story of Wat $1.00. 16mo,faney paper sides, 75 cents. 
yler’s Rising. te 4 . 5 i: oe ea: 

With Moore at Corunna, A Story of the neath treasure for any household.”—Cincinnati Times 

Peninsular War. oe / 


WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE eee ORK: 


: : By JAcos ABsorr. With colored frontis- | 
Or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag. iece and numerous illustrations by Charles 


Jopeland. $Svo, cloth, $1.00. i6mo, faney | 
paper sides, 75 cents. 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO ST. NICHOLAS 


is about the best possible Christ- 
mas present for a boy or girl. 
An especially strong program 
has been prepared for the com- 
ing year,—Rudyard Kipling’s 
new «Just-So» Stories (fantas--- 
tic stories about animals), serials 
by Frank R. Stockton, J.T. Trow- 


A Tale of Texas. By KIRK MunrokE. Illustrated 
by Victor Perard. (Completing the Wuite Gon- 
aeore Series) 12m0, pees , 

REVIOUS VU..UM 2S ach 12mo, $1.25 
The White Conquerors _ ROLLO AT PLAY. 


At War with Pontiac r 
Through Swamp and Gtade By JAcoB ABBOTT. With colored frontis- 


The complete set, 4 vols., in a box, $5.00. piece and numerous illustrations by Charles |- 
2 2 ; $5 Copeland. 8vo, cloth; $1.00. 16mo, faney 
THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK paper sides, 75 cents. 
Verses from “A Child’s Garden,” by RoBERT “ They are just the books we prefer our boys to read 
Louis STEVENSON, with music by various com- today.”—Michigan Christian Advocate. 
posers. (A companion volume to the “ Field- 


ae pees Book” published last year.) TANGLEWOOD TALES. bridge, W. O. Stoddard, and 


A handsome Yoluing eéntaining twenty of Stevenson's | By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With col- otherwell-known writers,—with 
st 8 #, 8¢) s )OSers us . 
Reginald de Koven, Dr. ©. Villiers Stantord, W. W. cil. | 0xed frontispiece and 9 half-tone illustrations the best pictures that money 
christ, Homer N. Bartlett, C. B. Hawley, Arthur Foote by W. St. John Harper. Svo, cloth, $1.00. and taste can procure 


and ©. W. Chadwick. 16mo, fancy paper sides, 75 cents. 
LAST CRUISE OF THE “ This new edition has everything to commend it.”"— St. NicHoLas costs $3.00 a year ; it 
is not cheap, but «it is the model and 


MOHAWK Buffalo Commercial. 
eee. Illustrated by Harry C THE WRECK OF THE CIRCUS. Se meet one 


A stirring tale of adventure during the Civil War, cul- +6 
ainatiog in Farragut’s great fight in Mobile Bay. By JAMES OTIS, author of How vex d T CHR AS 
A ISTMAS. 
Send us the price of a year’s subscrip- 


Saved the Barn.” Frontispiece by L. 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND Bridgman. 8vo, cloth, 50 cents. 
tion ($3.00), and we will send you a large, 
richly printed certificate of subscription 


TABLE “A delightful story for children.”— Washington Post. - 
(see miniature above), with the Novem- 


By WILLIAM HEnRyY_ Frost. Illustrated and 
ber and December num November 


with a cover by S. R. Burleigh. 12mo, $i.i0. 
In this volume,—a successor not a sequel to dhe Court For sale by booksellers, or sent, portpatd, by the publishers 

begins the new volume. These two 
numbers and the certificate you give at 


of King Arthur,’’— Mr. Frost retells in his characte istic- upon receipt of price. Send for tli 
Christmas,—the numbers from January 


ally happy way many ot the old stories of Arthur's 
on go direct to the recipient of your gift. 


Knights, chiedy those which relate to the quest of the THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Cos 
THE CENTURY CO., 


WILL SHAKESPEARE’S LITTLE NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
LAD 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


trated cataloque. 


By IMoGENE CLARK. With illustrations and : . : ° 
cover design by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $1.50. A B t f ] Ch t X es ft 
She echo w th so gentle and loving » FES that. it Call ] u rs mas 5 1 e 

has the charm of novelty added to its other charms.’— 

SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE. 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS I . | 

ohn Paul Jones, Richard Dale, Willi Bain- ta 

J bridge, Ricvara hae Edward Preble. T batias mmor ymns 
Truxton, Stephen Decatur, James Lawrence, 


Isaac Hull, oO. = is Charles Sec Thom: d Th ‘ S WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Tlustrated. castle ar. mete en ee an eir tory. Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best B , and for Ev . 
LULLABY LAND The Narrative of the Conception and maps irapeys 


“Songs of Childhood” by EUGENE FIELD. Se- i pig hy NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
lected and with an introduction by Kenneth Striking Experiences of Blessing attend Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4 a ey 


Grahame. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. = a, bri of some of the World’s Lena aa eae +o eer 
are $1. 5°, Gad > *n Stevenson’s “A r s ymns. “Every Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr. 16mo, $1.00 
ild’s Garden of Verses BY Game Birds of America. By F.'A. Bates..... 1.00 
KIN | Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale...... Sipe 
THE KING OF THE BRONCOS REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D Ferns of No. America. | By Eaton. 2 vols. 
z . pi ed Sea Mosses. B Hervey. Col’d plates 2 2. rd 
and other Tales of New Mexico. By CHARLES Mosses of No. EB By uereux.....4.00 
F. Lummis. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. ae With portraits, and illustrations by Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Net 3.75 
end Oh ee ee Seren ee Norval Jordan printed in black, brown, To Be Issued Shortly. 
and green, one volume, 8vo, of 313 pages, IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out- 
LORDS yd THE WORLD handsomely bound in cloth, with desi Finely ist FY Mr. Wullam Sloane B ney, 
Ss > r u dd. 16m, Cloth. ........... 
A Story of the Fall of cores 5 Rabe By y in gold on side and back. Publish MOTHS AND BU ST TERFLIES. By 8. F. Denton. 
ripen Rep J oe pea wo illustra: $3.00. with many perfect colored and plain plates. 
s o- pub | >, 
In his own spe sen fen! the author baa iew ateals He Just lished by in poe pen aie PEP | as ned 
asacapacity tor making antiquity assume reality t nd for catalogues. sorts tural 
children which is fascinating in the S—_— =" The Burrows Brothers Company Witory Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 
BORDER WARS OF NEW CLEVELAND, 0. | Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 
ENGLAND 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, Illustrated. $1.50. 

‘It will enrich and adorn the library of every American 
who is so fortunate or so judicious as to place it on his 
sbhelves.""—BOSTON ADVERTISER. 


, THE LIVING AGE 


- tty ogee roel Bool : wo FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844. 
A story 0 ueen [111Za a's ime OBERT ablest articles from the 
LEIGHTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1. rok PC) V3 ag te without — ment the 
pighto 8 for b “is = 
bin Woks place itn inthe frou rank SEW Sone g sine TILANSL A TUOtR froun thes Fence’, caleanannE 
BSERVER,. 


wai) VE I] |xatso TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian 
nies “and other Continental sources; also, Readings from American 
yh a VS YJ magazines and from New Books. 

Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and transla- 
tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 


ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND & 
By EpitH KinG HALL. With 8 colored plates 
and 72 other illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 
Square Svo, $2.00. 
A fascinating volume of fairy tales which will surely 
takp a high place among this season's “ juveniles.” 


THE NAVAL CADET _ nee er ‘AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
AS f Ad Taniendts ns Gor 66 99 | From the French of }) THE LIVING ey Seri- 
Storyof Adventure op Land and ea, Bycox | “WITH ALL HER HEART.” | nimene: BAZIN. { ally, bexinniog Nov. eth 


issue, a TRANSLATION, made expressly for it, of the above novel, which in fee 


William Rainey, R. 1. Crown 8vo, $1.25. in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, aroused the greatest interest both in France and "eee ten Its iit 
LITIQUES described 


* erary and ethical qualities are so unusual that Les ANNALES LITTERATIRES ET PO! 
"et Sold by alt booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by itas"“An Epoch-Making Story.” Published Weekly $6.00 a Year. Single Copies 15 cents. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’ $ SONS FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first instalments of 
153-157 Pifth Avenue, New York. “*With All Her Heart.” Address, THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206 Boston. 
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What Is Worth While Series. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


A series of short, practical, and interesting 
‘volumes, daintily bound, and intended to fill 
the wants of those desiring inexpensive book- 
lets of real value for gift purposes. Price, 

35 cents per volume. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By F. Emory Lyon. 
“ Stimulating and wise.”’—Christian Index. 
_ BY THE STILL WATERS. By J. R. MILurR, 


author of ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” a medi- 
tation on the 23rd Psaln. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ASPIRATIONS. By G. H. 
: a a A book to study and take to 
eart. 


THE CHRIST FILLED LIFE. By CHARLES 
CUTHBERT HALL, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. An eloquent plea for lofty 
idealism. 


GIVING WHAT WE HAVE. By Anna R. Brown 
LINDSAY, author of ‘‘ What is Worth While.” 
A wise little essay on the true aim of life. 


HEAVENLY RECOGNITION. By T. DEWrrr 
TALMAGE. 
“Written with full conviction and power.’’—Presby- 

derian Banner. 

IF I WERE GOD. By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
A bold yet reverent discussion of the problem 
of evil and suffering in the world. 


OF INTERCOURSE WITH GOD. From the 
French of J. B. SAINT JURE, with introduction 
by ANDREW MURRAY. 


“Tts quaint English expression gives it a remarkable 
charm and beauty. Michigan Christian Advocate. 


SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By GrorcE 
HERBERT PALMER, ALFRED, Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. 

“May be unreservedly commended.”—Boston Herald. 

SELF-CULTURE. By Wo. E. CHANNING. 

“Tts iscope is wide and practical; itis stimulating 
and helpful.”—Pacific Christian Advoc: ate. 

THE SELF-MADE MAN IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By GROVER CLEVELAND, ex-President of the 


United States. One of the most wholesome 
utterances of our day. 


PES ne HAVENS. 


“A beautiful parable.”—Ezaminer. 


THE SOUL’S QUEST AFTER GOD. By LYMAN 
ABBOTT. 

“An eloquent plea, warm with sympathy and affec- 
tion.”—Religious Telescope. 
TRUE WOMANHOOD. 

** Well worthy of being taken to heart by all modern 
women.”—Religious Telescope. 

WHEREFORE, 0 GOD. By C. B. HERBERT. 

@ &‘ Really helpful to the doubting heart.”— Presby~ 

terian Banner. 

WHY GO TO COLLEGE? By Avice FREEMAN 
PALMER. Answers the questions asked by all 
parents. 

For sale by booksellers or sent postpaid by 

the publishers upon receipt of price. 
Send for Dllustrated Catalogue. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, 


By W. CUNNINGHAM. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL .& CO., 


NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs, W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service, Price,5 cents 
«*« Send for catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An: 
thems, Services, etc.,for Christmas Sent free on 
- application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO 


sFOR CHRISTMAS. 


TH ‘KING IMMANUEL. ~—A new service 
by Rey. RopeERT LOWRY. 5c.; $4 per 100 copies. 


Christmas Annual No. 28.—Seven beauti- 
ful Carols. 4 cents; $3 per 100 copies. 


Recitations for Christmas Time, No.8. 
29 admirable selections. 4 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
East Ninth Street, New York. 


SERVICES for the Sunday 8. 
ristmas New Carols, Recitations and eth- 

er features not found in others. 

‘Send 15 ets. for samples of our three latest. CANTATA 
CHRISTMAS FAIRIES by Rosche, melodies 
bricht. pleasing and easy with very interesting plot. 
Price “9 ¢. Catalogne of Christmas music FREE. GEO. 
F. ROSCHE & get ee 940 Madison st., 
New ‘ork, 44 KE. 23rd st. Name this paper. 
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% Standards of Excellence & 


Select Notes. 


On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1898. 
By F.N. PELOUBET, D. D., and M. A. PELOUBET. 


The great and constantly increasing popularity of the ‘*Select Notes”’ 
proves conclusively that they completely. present, in an attractive and 
convincing form, the salient and teachable points of the passage studied. 

The “ Select Notes ” are used by the leading teachers the world around, 
and their universal commendation of them, after over a quarter century’s 
use, should convince every teacher that they can do better and more help- 
ful work for their class by using ‘Select Notes” in their study of the 
lessons. Cloth, price, $1.25. 


Graded Quarterlies (elouvet Series.) 


Have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school periodi- 
cals, because they easily outrank all other Quarterlies. We make them 
for the best, put only the best of everything into them, adopt every best 
idea, and they lead the world because they are the best. Our corps of 
editors, comprising Dr. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and Miss Lucy Wheelock, stand at the head of Sun- 
day-school writers, and their names guarantee their work. If your school 
does not use these helps, would it not be a good plan to look at them? 


Sample copies sent free of charge on application. 


The Home Department. 


This branch of the Sunday school has grown far beyond the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine supporters, and now demands literature espe- 
cially adapted to its needs. A yeareago we brought out the first Home 
Department Quarterly, and it sprang at once into favor. We have im- 
proved this Quarterly, and heartily commend it to your attention. Our 
Home Department Requisites are prepared by Rev. E. P. St. John, one 
of the pioneers in this especial work, and are unequaled. 

Sample Quarterly and set of requisites mailed for 5 cts. 


ew Books. 


We take great pride in the books we are publishing for young people, 
and spare no pains to make them of the highest possible merit in every 
respect. They are written by the best authors, illustrated by the most 
talented artists, and will be found to be of marked benefit in establishing 
those principles that promote the highest types of Christian manhood 
and womanhood. 


Our Ilustrated Catalogue (sent free) will, we are sure, prove of interest 
to you. 


Sunday-School Pictures. 


We have~-prepared a series of sixteen pictures for each quarter of 
1898. They are reproductions of paintings of.famous artists, and views 
from nature. These will be found of the greatest assistance in teaching 
the lesson, and valuable as perniching reproductions of the most noted 
pictures in the world. 


Printed on separate cards (7 x 9) in beautiful monotone colors, and cost only 


50c. a set in cloth portfolios ; 35c. a set in heavy manilla portfolios, 


Boston 
and Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


ers and quoting prices away down. Distant buyers get the advantage of lowest 


The Wellspring 


city prices. 


UNDAY 
CHOOL 


Largest assortment from all 
leading publishers. Whole- 
sale rates to Sunday Schools 
1% to %3 of catalogue price. 
On approval, if desired. Se- 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


LIBRARIES lect lists with synopsis of pop- 


UNDAY 
CHOOL 


prices. We publish Records, } 

Requisites, ete. In fact, we 
LESSON nake or sell everything He Best Sunday School Paper 
HELPS needed in Churches, Sunday Weekly, 75 cents a year; 50 cents in clubs. 


Schools and Christian families. 


ular books free. es ( 
Youth’s Companion. 


The “ Pilgrim Series” stands 
at the head. Send for samples 
in all grades and at various 


breezy, interesting, 
trated. 


helpful. 


there are young folks, 
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Bright, 


Three months on trial for only 10 cents. 


sores Che Pilgrim Press 
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Send for our new illustrated 
bulletin mentioning all the 
late books from all publish- 


Almost doubled in size—nearly same as 
December issue 65,000. 
Adapted to boys and girls of sixteen. 
Handsomely illus- 
Just what is wanted in families where 
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For eighty-two years THE CONGREGATIONALIST, the pioneer religious newspaper of the world, has kept its place in the forefront 


of Christian journalism. 


would make it of more value to its wide and ever-growing constituency. 
Excellent as it has been, it intends to be better. 


denomination and with the whole religious world, give it a commanding position. 


In the evolution which has marked the passing years it has always been quick to seize upon and utilize whatever 
It is today the Ideal Religious Paper for the Everyday Christian. 


Read its outline of leading features for the coming year and judge for yourself. 
Its excellence of typography and of illustrations, its editorial force, its resources in the way of contributors, its close touch with the 


For News—religious, philanthropic, political—Comment 


thereon, and for th2 Interpretation and Guidance of Life, there is no paper superior to THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


That element in journalism 
Pe rsonal so admirably represented in 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST in former years by 
Dr. Dexter’s .Street Thoughts, and more re- 
cently by Dr. Quint’s articles, is to find re- 
newed expression in two forms. 

Rey. C. E. Jefferson, the popular pastor of the 
Central Church, Chelsea, Mass., and one of the 
ablest of the younger men in the ministry, will write 
as often as once a fortnight under the caption Quiet 
Talks with Earnest People in My Study. 

Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee, author of the Shadow 
Christ, and a remarkably gifted writer, will have 
charge of a column entitled The Man in the Gallery. 

Believing that the time 


Theological is ripe for reconstruct- 


ive work in theology along the lines of the 
best modern thinking, we have arranged for 
a notable series entitled: 

Re-Statements of Christian Truth. These speci- 
fice doctrines will be treated: Sin, by Prof. G. P. 
Fisher, D.D.; The Atonement, by Prof. Henry C. 
King ; The Scriptures, by Prof. James Denney, D. D.; 
The Future Life, by Rey. P. T. Forsyth; The 
Kingdom of God, by Prof. Geo. Harris, D. D. 

‘ be The intense interest in new 
Biblical views about the Bible calls 


for a thorough treatment of the questions 
raised by modern criticism. 

We have therefore secured from Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, a conservative but open-eyed scholar, 
a short series of popular articles: What is the 
Higher Criticism? What is its Method? What does 
it say about the Old Testament? How does it 
interpret the Old Testament? Does it preserve 
the Authority of the Old Testament? 


Social and 
Industrial relations bet ween man 
and man. The practical 


question is, What can be done to promote 
such relations ? 

Definite Steps in Social Progress will be treated 
specifically as follows: The Eight-Hour Day, Dean 
George Hodges ; The Living Wage, Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, D.D.; The Consumers’ League, John 
Graham Brooks; The Extension of, Municipal 
Functions, Edwin D. Mead; Co-operation Between 
Employer and Employe, James B. Reynolds; The 
Restraint of Luxury, Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
D.D.; The Treatment of the Liquor Traffic, Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, D.D. 


Every one is hoping for 
more just and merciful 


.a far-reaching influence. 


Members of any denom- 
ination need to know 


Christian 
Fellowship the estimate in which 
the body with which 


they are connected is held by other Christians. 
Our readers next year will have a chance to 
learn 

How Other Denominations See Us. For the 
Presbyterians, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
will speak; for the Methodists, Rev. Arthur Ed- 
wards, D.D., for the Baptists, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D. D.; for the Episcopalians, Rev. W. R. Huntington, 


D.D. 

by In addition t » the decid- 
Devotiona edly successful weekly 
column, CLOSET AND ALTAR, we shall often 
present articles bearing directly on the culture 
of the personal spiritual life. 

Among them will be a series: Jesus in Human 
Relations, by Rev. Isaac 0. Rankin: Asa Son; As 
a Brother; As a Citizen; As a Neighbor; As a 
Guest; As a Friend; As a Teacher. 


‘ _ Congregationalists sus- 
Denomina- tain together much im- 
tional portant work, and its 


proper management 
concerns every member of the dtnomination. 
We shall discuss ‘and invite frequent and gen- 
eral discussion of such important matters as 
Our Denominational Concerns. The coming 
National and International Councils; what do they 
signify and what ought they to accomplish? Our 
Missionary Work ; its methods, resources and aims. 
Our Ministry ; its supply, safeguarding and proper 
distribution. Our Women Preachers; who they 
are and what they are doing. - 


° ° T is- 
Dramatic Episodes (hy srt. 
e e d = 
in Congregational ¢°2°™- 
H i sto ry there have 

been not a 


few great occasions when attention ha; been 
focused on a single scene of intense interest 
and importance, the outcome of which has had 
Such was the meet- 
ing on Burial Hill, Plymouth, of the National 
Council of 1865. It will be our aim to repro- 
duce some of these episodes as vividly and ac- 
curately as possible. 


Common to all the churches 


Practical are certain constant and 


grave problems touching their work and wor- 
ship. Among those which will be amply con- 
sidered by experts in their respective spheres 
are 

A Reasonable Order of Worship, Rey. C. M. 
Lamson, D. D.; The Sunday Evening Service, Rev. 
L. H. Thayer and Rey. W. A. Bartlett; The Proper 
Use of the Church Building, Rev. J. G. Dayenport, 
D.D.; The Securing and Setting at Work of Men, 
Rey. F. E. Dewhurst; The Advantages of the 
Parish House, Rev. J. L. R. Trask, D.D.; The 
Social Organization of the Church, Rey. A. M. 
Hyde. Alert Western Churches, prepared by our 
Chicago editor after personal inspection of nine 
prominent churches of the Interior and Western 
States. 


The broad range of 


The Interests [iia 
est members of a 


of the Home 
family in their per- 


sonal and associated life will be treated week 
by week, with constant extension of thought 
into all the various rich fields of human life 
and experience. 

Among others these forthcoming articles may be 
indicated: Famous Oratorios, by Helen Marshall 
North ; The Great Hymns of the Middle Ages, 
Janet Sanderson ; How to Judge of a Picture, Rollin 
L. Hartt; What Shall Our Daughters Do with Us? 
Marion Harland; Early Marriages, Jane Addams ; 
Short Lessons in American Architecture, Isaac O- 
Rankin; The Child’s Imagination, Grace Duffield 
Goodwin; Leading a Child to Christ, Prof. E. S. 
Parsons. Household Economics and other practical 
subjects are to be given a prominent place, and 
there will be a suggestive series on Home Life in 
Other Lands by natives of those countries. Special 
effort has been made to secure bright, short 


juvenile stories. 

4 Recognizing the rightful 
Stor 1€S place in literature and life 
Sketches °f the lighter vein of dis- 

course, which at the same 
timé may be made wholesome and profitable 
and entertaining, 

We shall make it prominent by spicy comment on 
men and affairs, and by Stories and Sketches by 
Alice Brown, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Katharine 
Pearson Woods, Laura E. Richards, W. E. Barton, 
and others. 


be 
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Boston Thursday g December 1897 

N another column we print a state- 
I ment from the officers and Prudential 
Committee of the American Board 
which is almost startling. It should be 
read by every member of our Congrega- 
tional churches. Not since 1885 has the 
Board attempted to carry on its work with 
so small an amount of money as last year, 
and in the meantime the work has nearly 
doubled. In 1886 $658,754 were used for 
the work, while last year there were only 
$642,781. . At that time there were 434 
missionaries against 543 now. There were 
then only 1,964 native agents, while there 
are now 2,956; then there were 26,129 
church members in 310 churches against 
44,606 in 470 churches now, and 37,762 
under instruction then and 54,615 now. 
In 1896 the Board had for use $100,000 
more than in 1897, and in 1892 it had $198- 
000 more than in the last fiscal year. To 
dismiss well-trained native agents and 
close schools and churches is to tear 
down work which has cost much treas- 
ure both of money and life to build up. 
The Congregational churches have never 
represented more wealth than they do to- 
day. Can it be that they intend to cur- 
tail their work abroad which, in its 
breadth and effectiveness and in’ the 
economy and wisdom of its management, 
has never been exceeded by any mission- 
ary organization and equaled by only a 
few? Wecannot believe that these facts 
are known to many of the members of 
our Congregational churches, for did they 
know them it seems impossible that such 
conditions would be permitted to con- 
tinue. This statement of the situation 
is made thus early in the year to avoid 
if possible any necessity for a special 
appeal later, which none deprecate more 
than do the officers of the Board. 


Renewed attention is being directed to 
the Westminster Confession by the cel- 
ebrations in the Presbyterian Church of 
the 250th anniversary of its adoption. 
Many people have undertaken to pro- 
nounce judgment for or against that fa- 
mous document who have never read it. 
We remember that some Presbyterian 
ministers who took active part in the 
discussion concerning its revision a few 
years ago urged their ignorance of it as 
an argument for changing it. Yet no 
religious teacher in any denomination can 
understand the history of English and 
American Christianity who is unac- 
quainted with the Westminster Confes- 
sion.- It was the result of nearly five 
years’ labor of an assembly of men 
chosen and summoned by the English 
Parliament, who, the historian Hallam 
says, were “‘equal in learning, good sense 
and other merits to any lower house of 
convocation that ever made a figure in 
England.’”’ In substance it stood for 
more than 200 years as representing the 
belief of Congregationalists. We ques- 
tion if any Congregational minister now 
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intelligently adopts the Confession as ex- 
pressing his faith, though Presbyterian 
ministers are obliged to give formal as- 
sent to it. Dr. L. W. Bacon shrewdly 
suggested, when the question of its re- 
vision was agitating the Presbyterian 
Church a few years ago, that the only 
revision needed was a change of title 
from The Westminster Confession to A 
Body of Seventeenth Century Theology. 
For those who have not the document at 
hand we are glad to furnish on page 897 
Professor Walker’s able presentation of 
its substance and history. 


Many Christians of mature years feel 
the need of a catechism for use in Sun- 
day schools. Some would like to substi- 
tute this form of teaching for the Inter- 
national Lessons for the first three 
months of the year. Why not try it? 
For those who are not satisfied with the 
Westminster there are several simpler 
and clear statements ‘of faith in answer 
to questions, and these may be ordered 
from our Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. Among them are The Bible 
Plan of Salvation and The Gospel Cate- 
chism, also Dr. Ross’s The Church of 
God, which explains the idea of the 
church according to the belief of Congre- 
gationalists. We do not suggest the 
substitution of a catechism instead of 
Biblical lessons in the Sunday school be- 
cause we believe the use of the catechism 
will prove popular. We think persons 
are rare under thirty years of age who 
can repeat from memory any doctrinal 
catechism or any creed except that called 
the Apostles’ Creed. Even so popular a 
writer as Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, who la- 
mented the neglect of catechetical train- 
ing among the young, once issued a Pleas- 
ant Catechism, but it was not pleasant 
enough to win favor. Some children may 
be persuaded by promise of prizes to com- 
mit a catechism to memory, but we think 
the prizes will be retained longer than the 
catechism. Popular methods of study in 
public schools and Sunday schools do not 
encourage the memorizing of formulas. 
But we should like to see the experiment 
tried by those who consider this method 
important and practicable. We should 
be glad to be advised of the results of 
such experiments and to record them. 


We have several times been informed by 
visitors that they have been sent to us by 
the Holy Spirit. Some of them have sol- 
emnly assured us that they have brought 
messages from him which we ought to 
print. Others have declared that he has 
commissioned them to collect money for 
various purposes. Weare convinced that 
one of the worst forms of profanity is the 
unwarranted use of the phrase, “The 
Holy Ghost said unto me.” Even when 
ministers are preaching they cannot be 
sure that they have a certified message 
from the Holy Spirit unless it carries its 
own evidence in its accordance with the 
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principles of divine truth and finds ap- 
proval in the hearts of believers. A min- 
ister, asking one of his parishioners for 
money to repair the meeting house, said, 
“The Holy Spirit has revealed to me that 
you are to give $500.” The prompt reply 
was, “As soon as the revelation is made 
to me you shall have your check.”’ Dr. 
Simpson secured a great collection for 
missions recently after preaching from 
1 Sam. 21: 8: “‘The king’s business re- 
quired haste.”’” This text, he said, had 
been given to him by the Holy Spirit for 
that occasion. It was a part of what 
David said to Abimelech when he told 
him that King Saul had sent him on urgent 
secret business. It wasa lie. David was 
running away from Saul, who had not 
sent him on any business. One lesson to 
be drawn from the text is the wickedness 
of claiming to havé a message when the 
messenger can show no credentials. 


Occasionally a minister who acknowl- 
edges more or less openly that he has 
abandoned belief in the distinct doctrines 
of the denomination with which he is 
associated declares that he will continue 
in his present ecclesiastical relations as 
long as he is allowed, in order to per- 
suade his associates to follow him. Such 
persons will find instruction and comfort 
in a book recently issued, entitled The 
Secret History of the Oxford Movement. 
In it is explained at length the practice 
of the Doctrine of Reserve, which the 
Tractarians defended as justifiable. The 
leader of the advanced Tractarians, after 
Newman went into the Roman Church, 
was Rev. William G. Ward, who fully 
adopted this doctrine. It was tersely ex- 
pressed by the Alexandrian father, Clem- 
ent, whom Newman thus quotes: ‘‘He 
both thinks and speaks the truth; except 
when careful treatment is necessary, and 
then, as a physician for the good of his 
patients, he will lie... . Nothing, how- 
ever, but his neighbors’ good will lead 
him to do this. He gives himself up for 
the church.” So, the son of Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Ward says, his father remained 
in external communication with the mem- 
bers of the English Church, “because he 
believed that he was bringing many of 
them towards Rome.’”’ Mr. Ward says 
his father thus expressed his policy: 
“Make yourself clear that you are justi- 
fied in deception, and then lie like a 
trooper.” Such a minister, we believe, 
was described by our Lord as one who 
“‘stood not in the truth because there is 
no truthin him. For he is a liar and the 
father thereof.” 


A Bishop of Kansas 


A pastor honored among all our 
churches, whose influence for a genera- 
tion has been widely felt in the develop- 
ment of one of the most important of 
the Western States, is Rev. Richard Cord- 
ley, D. D., whose portrait appears on our 
cover page. He has just completed forty 
years of public ministry. He is an Eng- 
lishman by birth, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (Ann Arbor) in 1854, 
and of Andover Seminary in 1857. He is, 
we think, the senior pastor in service in 
Kansas, having preached his first sermon 
in Plymouth Church, Lawrence, on the 
first Sunday in December, 1857. It was a 
home missionary church with a member- 
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ship of twenty-two. After a pastorate of 
eighteen years he left it, on account of 
impaired health, with a fine edifice cost- 
ing $45,000 and a membership of over 400. 
He was for three years pastor of the First 
Church at Flint, Mich., but his heart was 
in Kansas, whither in 1878 he returned to 
become the pastor of the First Church in 
Emporia, with a membership of eighty- 
one. Six years later it had grown to 175 
and a handsome meeting house had been 
erected. The pastorate of Plymouth 
Church then again became vacant, and 
the appeal of his former people to return 
to them Gould not be refused. On the 
thirtieth anniversary of the organization 
of the church, Nov. 2, 1884, Dr. Cordley 
and his wife were again received to its 
membership, and he has ever since re- 
mained with the church where he began 
his ministry. 

Dr. Cordley has been conspicuous in 
the history of Kansas since several years 
before its beginning as a State. He was 
one of four Andover students who went, 
on their graduation, to help save Kansas 
to freedom and to Christ. His home was 
burned in Quantrell’s raid on Lawrence, 
Aug. 21, 1863, and he, with his wife, es- 
caped by fleeing to the woods when 150 
unarmed citizens were massacred. He 
ministered faithfully to the people in the 
scenes of danger, suffering and desolation 
that followed. 

Dr. Cordley is noted as a preacher of 
short, pithy sermons, often not over 
twenty minutes in length but rich in 
thought and suggestiveness. Heis known 
as “‘the nugget preacher.”’ His services 
have long been in such general demand 
throughout the State on occasions of pub- 
lic interest to the churches that he is called 
the Congregational Bishop of Kansas. 
Still in the full vigor of manhood, he was 


never more useful than now as preacher 


and pastor. 
s 


The Duty of the Common Man 


The questions of chief interest today 
are social rather than individual. We 
discuss communities, classes, nations, 
races, not persons, when we are consid- 
ering moral renewal. Problems, perplex- 
ities, perils, are thrust before our eyes 
from pulpit, platform and review. But 
they concern opposition between the rich 
and the poor, the strife of political par- 
ties, the contentions of organized bodies, 
the government of cities and of the na- 
tion. Never, apparently, was there so 
much work on hand for those who would 
do good as now. The whole church needs 
to be purified; social barriers must be 
thrown down; a class of men must be 
raised up with education, leisure and pa- 
triotic spirit to hold the balance of power 
in government. The competition for 
gains and honors must be checked. Sys- 
tematized charities must be administered 
so as to diminish, if not abolish, poverty. 

But work for great bodies of people 
must be done by organized bodies. The 
tasks set before us are too large for an 
individual even to take hold of. We are 
assured that, unless something is done, 
social revolutions and cataclysms will be 
upon us. What can the common man 
do? Will any unorganized service avail 
against the dangers which threaten the 
body politic ? 

We believe that the opportunity of the 
common man to make his life useful was 
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never greater than now. Hecan do large 
service to his fellowmen by believing in 
and asserting his individual influence as 
against the passion of our time for merg- 
ing all effort into organizations, for mar- 
shaling every philanthropic impulse un- 
der a banner and a boss. Let him realize 
that he has a place of his own to fill, that 
he cannot throw the responsibility for 
filling it on any leader in social reform or 
any organization. A great need of today 


is a multiplication of societies, each of bs 


which is limited to one person. Each of 
these societies must face a world com- 
posed in large degree of millions of igne- 
rant, struggling, baffled men and women, 
pulling down one another in their selfish 
eagerness to get something for themselves 
in this brief life. But each society of one 
has for its first duty to find fer itself the 
place where it can do the greatest service. 

Did we say a society of one? No, there 
are always to be two, the man and his 
God. And in a measure it should always 
be a secret society. Every person who 
insists on providing for it a constitution, 
by-laws and business should be urged to 
organize by himself and devote himself to 
the administering of his own society. 
The common man with his God, in his 
own place, has an exalted task and a high 
honor. He need not wait a moment to 
take up his work. At once he can begin 
to deal justly, to love merey, to walk 
humbly with his God. He can put before 
himself the reward of self-sacrifice, can 
strive for it and enjoy it. Every day he 
will find as many opportunities as he can 
meet. In his home, his neighborhood, his 
business, he will face the whole world, 
and by the simple exercise of the spirit of 
Christ in him he can inspire and lift up — 
the world. He can make the sacrifice of 
the Son of God his own, and can share in 
its sufferings and its joy. It is a daily 
experience. In his mistakes he can learn 
patience with others. In his triumphs he 
can be assured of the approval of God. 

The common man who does these things 
is not common in God’s sight. He is not 
alarmed when the perils of society seeth- 
ing with its sins are held up before him, 
for he is doing his part in his little corner 
of the world to avert these perils, and he 
knows that there are many others doing 
likewise. He knows, too, that each one, 
like himself, has God for his partner, and 
in such a partnership he does not expect 
to fail. His daily life may be humble and 
unknown. But the Almighty One has 
accepted it as an instrument for trans- 
forming the world into the kingdom of 
God, and he rejoices in its strength and in 
its results, which are sure. 


A Change But Not a Farewell 


For twenty-two years Rey. Alexander 
Huntington Clapp, D. D., has been our 
faithful and highly esteemed correspond- 
ent in New York city. His letters, ap- 
pearing for a considerable time almost 
every week and in more recent years at 
intervals of a fortnight, have constituted 
a distinct and valuable feature of the 
paper. Into them he has woven much of 
his own rich and mellow personality. He 
has not been content simply to string to- 
gether a few dry facts, but his recounting 
of the various happenings in the 
lis has invariably been lit up with flashes 
of humor and racy comment of a 
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individual character. At the same time 
the pronoun of the first person has only 
once in all these years appeared, and on 
that occasion its presence in the sentence 
was not intentional but due to an error of 
the printer. These hundreds of letters 
have constituted a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the history of our own times and 
particularly of our denominational prog- 
ress in New York and Brooklyn. Dr. 
Clapp’s wide acquaintance and popular- 
ity have given him access to important 
sources of information such as a well- 
equipped correspondent needs. Of late, 
however, his physical infirmities have 
prevented his moving about among the 
ecclesiastical gatherings as of yore, and 
he has thereby felt himself to be seri- 
ously limited in his range of observation. 
It has therefore seemed best to him to 
pass over to other hands the somewhat 
arduous work of collecting the news and 
of transmitting it to us, and arrange- 
ments have been perfected by which the 
Greater New York district will be amply 
covered. 

This does not mean, however, that Dr. 
Clapp’s relations with this paper are to 
be severed. All through these years he 
has been an occasional contributor to 
our editorial columns; and we have every 
hope that now that he is set at liberty 
from the exacting task of composing a 
regular news letter he will give to our 
readers quite as much of himself in other 
literary forms. We have sought from 
him in particular aseries of articles ofa 
reminiscent type, which he of all men 
in New York city is most competent to 
write and which we are sure will be 
greatly relished by all our readers. The 
first of these we hope to have in hand for 
early publication. So let no one who 
reads his farewell letter this week infer 
that we are saying good-by to the be- 
loved Huntington. We shall greet him 
again and often as long as God spares his 
beautiful and useful life. 


Witnessing for God 

God calls upon us to bear witness for 
him with a distinctness which leaves no 
doubt of his sincerity. His truth-needs 
human witnesses, in spite of his unde- 
niable ability to enable it to prove victo- 
rious by his own unaided might. He bids 
us witness for him for his own sake. He 
has taught us that he desires and enjoys 
our spiritual service and co-operation. 
He does not, and does not wish to, dwell 
in any independent grandeur of holiness, 
indifferent to what we think and do ex- 
cept so far as his own righteousness ren- 
ders it necessary to considerus. He longs 
more for our voluntary, loving witness, 
_for the sake of its sympathy, than the 
most consecrated of us all loves to ren- 
der it. 

He bids us witness for him for our own 
sakes also. We need the stimulation, the 
education, the discipline of witness bear- 
ing. It involves the development of our 
hearts and minds alike. We cannot grow 
aright in spirit without it. He also bids 
us witness for him for the sake of our 
fellow men and women. To those of them 
who do not know what it is to have true 
fellowship with him, he seems to live 
apart. But they know us and know that 

our experiences and feelings are such as 
their own. Our witness is that of-fellow 
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menand women. Whether or not it ought 
to be, it certainly is more intelligible and 
credible than evidence from any other 
source. When they have learned to trust 
us they believe it. 

Thus by witnessing for God we work 
together with him among men. Our wit- 
ness may be infinite in the variety of its 
forms. It has no fixed and final methods. 
It is unlimited in respect to times and 
seasons. It is simply telling today and 
always to one and allin whatever manner 
good sense and Christian affection may 
indicate the truths about God which have 
become parts of our own experience, It 
is testifying to his fatherly love and care, 
to his redeeming love revealed in Jesus 
Christ, to his tender oversight afforded 
through the Holy Spirit, to his abhorrence 
of evil, his faithfulness to his promises, 
his readiness to save even to the utter- 
most, and his concern with even the trifles 
of our daily life. We may witness by 
speech, or only by action—which indeed 
often speaks ‘‘louder than words.” If 
our witness be sincere, it will make. its 
lasting impress. 


Current History 
The President’s Message to Congress 

The Fifty-fifth Congress in its first reg- 
ular session opened last Monday at noon. 
President McKinley, faithful to his duties 
as a chief magistrate at a time when 
every filial impulse was calling him to 
the bedside of his dying mother, sent to 
the Jegislators a model statement of the 
cgonservative views which he holds on 
the chief questions they will be called 
to discuss and pass upon. It rings true 
on the subjects of international arbitra- 
tion, a civil service based on merit, fore- 
ing expenditure to be less than income, 
doing justice to the Indian, guarding the 
interests of civilization in Alaska, and 
instantly setting about thorough currency 
reform. 

That Congress should recognize the 
belligerency of the Cuban revolutionists, 
or in any way force the Administration 
to interfere with Spain at the present 
time, the President questions. Heaccepts 
Spain’s pledges of reform made by the 
Sagasta ministry as sincere, and insists 
that a fair trial must be given the new 
ministry and the new governor-general in 
Cuba. He urges upon Congress the duty 
and privilege of ratifying the treaty an- 
nexing Hawaii, but impresses upon Con- 
gress the necessity of seeing to it “that, 
avoiding abrupt assimilation of elements 
perhaps hardly yet fitted to share in the 
highest franchises of citizenship, and 
having due regard to the geographical 
conditions, the most just provisions for 
self-rule in local matters, with the largest 
political liberties, as an integral part of 
our nation, will be accorded to the Ha- 
waiians.’’ He does not anticipate trouble 
with Japan should Hawaii be annexed, in 
this being more optimistic than the Jap- 
anese minister to the United States, who, 
having just arrived in San Francisco from 
a consultation with the authorities at 
the Japanese Foreign Office, asserts that 
Japan will protest, and vigorously. 

The President unquestionably still has 
a soft spot in his heart for silver as a 
monetary standard. This is seen in his 


references to the work of the bimetallic - 
‘commission which he sent abroad. But 
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he does not, therefore, swerve a hair’s 
breadth from the determination to use all 
his authority as an executive to maintain 
all our money at a parity with gold. The 
ablest and most illuminating part of the 
message is the discussion of the condition 
of our national finances and the reasons 
why they should be set upon a more 
enduring and safer foundation. He is 
shrewd enough to know that too radical 
measures cannot be safely pressed upon — 
the attention of legislators now, but he 
has gone farther in indorsing the demands 
of Secretary Gage than we supposed he 
would; and if he is determined to make 
the suggestions he gives the policy of the 
Administration, and will exercise that 
weapon in a perfectly legitimate way, 
there is reason for believing that ere 
Congress adjourns the statute books will 
have upon them such new laws, or modifi- 
cations of the present one, as will enable 
the Treasury to strengthen its gold re- 
serve without issuing interest-bearing 
bonds. This certainly can be done if the 
senators will forget partisanship and seek 
to serve the public good. The first step 
to be taken in bringing this to pass, the 
President thinks, should be an act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to withhold from general circulation all 
United States notes that are presented 
for redemption in gold and are paid in 
gold, save as they are paid out in ex- 
change for gold. That is to say, if Con- 
gress is not willing now to put an end to 
the ‘endless chain” process, it should at 
least provide that when the redeemed 
note is again sent forth it must contrib- 
ute to the increase of the Government’s 
store of that gold reserve upon which, 
both in theory and in fact, our whole 
monetary superstructure rests. As things 
are now, the apex on which the inverted 
pyramid stands is altogether too small in 
area to justify anything but apprehension 
at home and abroad. 


Railroad Slaughter of Employes 

Federal legislation, enacted in 1893, re- 
quired all railroads within five years to 
equip their cars and engines with auto- 
matic couplings, hand rails and air brakes. 
This legislation was brought about by agi- 
tation on the part of*railroad employés 
and influential humanitarians, who pro- 
tested against the needless sacrifice of 
human life due to imperfect equipment 
of railroad rolling stock. Some of our 
leading railroad systems have not found 
it impossible to comply with this law, 
others have failed to, and during the past 
week the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been hearing the petitions of the 
railroads, who have asked for an exten- 
sion of the time. The sessions have re- 
vealed a conflict between the counsel for 
the railroads and representatives of the 
great organizations of railroad laborers. 
The counsel have set forth that, if the 
commission declines to extend the time, 
as they are empowered to do by act of 
Congress, there will be a general paraly- 
sis of traffic. They assert that many of 
the railroads are unable with their pres- 
ent financial resources to equip their cars. 
The representatives of organized labor, 
on the other hand, have contended that 
any such extension of the time as the 


railroads petition for—namely, five years 


—would be unjust to those-who have 
most to gain by its strict enforcement, 
for even during the past five years, when 
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many of the roads have been operating 
rolling stock that complies with the de- 
mands of the law, 2,000 railroad men have 
been killed annually and from 10,000 to 
20,000 injured, and of these casualties 
sixty per cent. are directly attributable 
to the two glaring evils which the law 
was designed to correct. They are will- 
ing to concede an extension of the time 
for one year, but protest vehemently 
against any extension for a longer period. 
Reports from Washington indicate that 
the commission will agree to an exten- 
sion of the time to three years. 


Southern Murders and Lynchings 

The State of South Carolina during the 
past year has been the scene of 200 mur- 
ders. The full significance of the condi- 
tion of society which this record reveals 
seems to have aroused at last the most 
conservative body of clergy in the State. 
Bishop Capers of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has issued an address to the 
Episcopal clergy and ‘‘to our brethren, 
all other ministers of the gospel through- 
out the State,” in which he calls upon 
them to arouse the public conscience, to 
rebuke the murderers and to proclaim the 
law of God, and he suggests that Dee. 19 
be set apart as a day on which to preach 
against murder, to exalt the sacredness 
of human life, and to plan to preserve the 
honor of the commonwealth. 

Governor O’Ferrall, in Virginia, in his 
message sent to the legislature of that 
State last week condemned mob law and 
lynching in strong terms, and recom- 
mended that an act be passed providing 
that every city or county should pay into 
the treasury of the State for the benefit of 
the public free school fund the sum of 
$200 for each thousand persons of its pop- 
ulation—the total not to exceed $10,000— 
for every lynching which may occur within 
its limits; and that the expense of the 
militia, when called out by the sheriff of 
any county or the mayor of any city to 
protect a person threatened with violence, 
shall be refunded to the State by the 
county or city. He also punctured the 
notion which the Southern people enter- 
tain, that the cause of all lynchings is 
criminal assault by Negroes upon white 
women. He shows that, of the sixty-four 
men who have been lynched in the past 
eighteen years in Virginia, only twenty- 
six were charged with that heinous crime, 
Official Condemnation of Gambling 

Justice Harlan of the Federal Supreme 
Court, a Kentuckian, handed down an 
opinion, last week, which will put an end 
to the last lottery in Kentucky, where 
the gambling habit always has been rife. 
Some time ago the city of Frankfort de- 
cided to raise funds for its schools by re- 
sorting to a lottery. In 1891 the State 
adopted a constitution which revoked all 
lottery charters and forbade the existence 
of lotteries in the State. The complain- 
ant in this suit held that a lottery charter 
was a contract, and that therefore the 
State, when it revoked, among others, the 
Frankfort lottery’s charter, violated the 
Constitution of the United States in that 
it had passed a law impairing contracts. 
Justice Harlan, speaking for the Supreme 
Court, reiterates the opinion hitherto ex- 
pressed by the court, that “the common 
forms of gambling are comparatively in- 
nocuous when contrasted with the wide- 
spread pestilence of lotteries, and denies 
that a lottery grant in any sense is a con- 
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tract within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion,”’ the rather asserting that it is sim- 
ply a gratuity and license, which the 
State, under its police powers and for the 
protection of public morals, may at any 
time revoke. 


The United States and Turkey 

Our minister in Constantinople, Mr. 
Angell, has again brought to the atten- 
tion of the Porte the claims of the United 
States for indemnity due to citizens of 
this country for damage done to their 
property at Harpoot and Marash in No- 
vember, 1895. These claims were brought 
to the attention of the sultan by Minister 
Terrell, and the sultan answered then, as 
now, that Turkey could not be held re- 
sponsible, as her subjects were acting un- 
der the stress of unusual circumstances. 
We trust that our Government will not 
be satisfied with Turkey’s answer, and 
we commend to President McKinley and 
his Cabinet Austria’s recent demonstra- 
tion of the only method of bringing Tur- 
key to terms. Two or three American 
men-of-war in the harbor of Smyrna, and 
an ultimatum to Turkey that unless the 
indemnity were paid by a certain time on 
a certain day the indemnity would be col- 
lected by force, would compel the sultan to 
act. Nothing else will. As the Hvening 
Post of New York says: ‘‘ Better use for 
our navy we may never have. If it has 
any justification for existence before God 
and man it is that it may bring such 
criminals as the sultan to some sort of 
justice. . . . We have nothing to fear 
from making a Mussulman brigand dis- 
gorge, and Christendom will heap bless- 
ings upon our head.” 


Germany and Her Emperor 

Emperor William in person opened the 
German Reichstag last week for the first 
time since 1894, hoping thereby to give 
weight to that portion of the speech from 
the throne which urged a development of 
Germany’s navy commensurate with the 
growth of Germany’s trans-oceanic inter- 
ests. He denied that it was his object to 
induce Germany to vie with maritime 
powers of the first rank, but insisted that 
the time had come for a decided increase 
of naval strength, if domestic and colonial 
commerce were to be adequately pro- 
tected. When this suggestion, in the 
form of a bill, comes before the Reichstag 
a political struggle will follow which bids 
fair to be historic, for the mass of the 
German people are in no mood to enter 
upon a scale of expenditure for their navy 
such as now burdens them in order that 
the army may ever be kept in its excel- 
lent and formidable condition. They are 
by no means convinced that Germany’s 
colonial policy has contributed to do- 
mestie security and thrift, or to the bet- 
terment of Germany’s position as a fac- 
tor in European diplomacy. The em- 
peror alluded to the recent seizure of 
Kiao-Chou harbor, on China’s eastern 
coast, as if it were only done because of a 
desire to protect missions and mission- 
aries in China. But public opinion in 
Europe assigns it to no such altruistic 
motives. Germany is rushing vessels 
and soldiers to re-enforce her North 
Pacific squadron. Russia, as yet, has 
not officially made known either her ap- 
proval or disapproval of Germany’s act, 
but the tone of the Russian press is hos- 
tile to Germany’s pretensions. Russia is 
concentrating troops in the vicinity of 
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Manchuria, and is buying naval supplies 
in San Francisco. Japan is rapidly ere- 
ating a fleet which when finished will 
outrank that of any other nation in the 
North Pacific, and there are materials 
lying round loose in northeastern Asia 
which need only a spark to ignite and 
cause a great conflagration. As we go to 
press the news from Hayti indicates that 
Germany is threatening to use force there 
if Hayti does not instantly pay an indem- 
nity recently demanded. , 


NOTES 


Governor ‘'anner of Illinois has called a 
special sessioa of the legislature. One of the 
measures to be considered is a revision of the 
system of taxation, and another the ways and 
means of enforcing the inheritance tax law. 


What might have proved an unfortunate 
and unprecedented naval scandal was averted 
last week by the resignation of M. M. Good- 
win, chaplain on The Wabash, stationed at 
the Boston navy yard. Charges of overstay- 
ing leave of absence and alcoholism had been 
preferred against him. Offenses of this kind 
neither Secretary Long nor Assistant-Secre- 
tary Roosevelt have a disposition to tolerate. 


The Italian national treasury, for the first 
time in many years, reports an excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures. The Chamber of 
Deputies has appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the long-standing charges against 
ex-Premier Crispi, charges which touch the 
probity of his relations with the Bank of 
Naples while he was in power. Signor Crispi 
courts the fullest, most searching investiga- 
tion. . 


Prague and other of the Bohemian towns 
have been the centers of anti-German out- 
breaks during the past week, in which the 
Bohemians have revenged the outrages done 
to the Czechs of Vienna the week before. 
Martial law now rules in Prague. It has been 
feared that Hungary might improve the pres- 
ent opportunity to sunder her relations with 
Austria, but a bill is already before the Hun- 
garian Parliament calling for a renewal of the 
compact. . 


Death has claimed two eminent scholars— 
Rey. James Legge, D. D., LL. D., of Oxford 
University and Prof. Henry Drisler, formerly 
dean of the faculty of Columbia University 
and one of the most eminent professors and 
teachers of Greek in this country. Dr. Legge 
was known through the missionary world for 
his long service, from 1839 to 1876, as a servant 
of the London Missionary Society in China. 
In 1876 he returned to England and became 
the first occupant of the chair of Chinese lan- 
guage and literature at Oxford University. 
For years he has been universally recognized 
as the world’s leading authority on Chinese 
literature and religions. Professor Drisler 
taught for nearly fifty years at Columbia Uni- 
versity, winning an international reputation 
as a Greek scholar and binding to himself 
with peculiar ties of affection alumni, pupils 
and professorial colleagues. 

Reports from London agree on the gloomy 
trade outlook, since the attempt to bring the 
engineers and their employers together has 
practically failed. The railway employés are 
threatening to strike during the Christmas 
holidays, and the Lancashire cotton operatives 
are also threatening to resist wage reductions. 
Meanwhile trade is slipping away into the 
hands of American and German competitors. 
Much of the marvelous inerease in the amount 
of our exports to Europe, Asia and South 
America must be credited to the item of ma- 
chinery, and of this much is apparatus used in 
electrical engineering and construction. Our 
manufacturers of such apparatus are securing 
contracts in England, on the continent of 
Europe and in South America, and without 
any serious competition, our workmanship 
and the inexpensiveness of the raw material 


giving us a long lead. During the past six — 
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months electrical apparatus worth $2,000,000 
has been shipped abroad. 


In Brief 


We shall honor Forefathers’ Day as usual, 
and our. pages next week will bear ample 
witness to the fact that Pilgrim history pos- 
sesses unfailing interest. A feature of the 
paper will be an elaborately illustrated article 
by Rey. I. O. Rankin, the fruit of a recent 
visit to Pilgrim shrines at Plymouth. Rey. 
John H. Barrows, D. D., will furnish a con- 
tribution entitled Rembrandt, the Painter of 
Protestantism, and this also will be illustrated. 
The addresses at the laying of the corner 
stone of the Congregational House will be 
printed in full. Other material will be fur- 
nished of a suggestive character to all who 
intend to take note of this yearly recurring 
festival. It is one in which our own denomi- 
nation may well take a peculiar pride, though 
we are glad to see that year by year it is 
being observed widely throughout the country 
and by the different elements that make up 
our composite American population. 


_Unwise almsgiving increases poverty. 


One of the next things on the docket of the 
American Board is a deputation to China. It 
will be headed by Secretary Judson Smith, 
and he will be accompanied by two other gen- 
tlemen, both of whom will probably be laymen. 


What, what! no appeal to be allowed in 
New England for Marietta College! Do our 
eyes deceive us, or does Franklin in his Chi- 
cago letter report accurately the terms of Dr. 
Pearsons’s recent conditional gift to the Ohio 
college? Well, we in New England will try 
to bear this single deprivation cheerfully. 


Apropos of the appeal of the American 
Board, elsewhere printed, is a remark in a re- 
cent letter from-that noble and tireless veteran 
at Harpoot, Dr. H. N. Barnum. He says that 
the only change for three years in his mission- 
ary career has been a change of massacres. 
This surely could not be considered a particu- 
larly restful vacation. 


Rey. Charles Parkhurst of Zion’s Herald 
says that Rey. Dr. Charles A. Berry’s sermon 
preached in the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Noy. 28, was one of the greatest sermons he 
ever heard. ‘‘Running through the whole 
were fundamental lines of theology and phi- 
losophy which appealed to and carried our 
convictions like unto the preaching of the 
great Beecher. But he is more logical, seri- 
ous, orthodox and convincing than Beecher.”’ 


rae 

Rey. Stanley Wilson, the Baptist preacher 
in the town of Ramona, Cal., edits the local 
paper. Certain of his caustic denunciations 
of local misdoings recently roused the wrath 
of the town bully, one Dave Putnam. The 
bully attempted to chastise Mr. Wilson and 
himself received dire punishment. He now 
says that his thrashing was a means of grace 
and that he will attend church every time Mr. 
Wilson preaches. All of which shows that 
there is a time and a place for everything, 
including muscular Christianity. 


-The new president of the American Board 
is to receive his official introduction to Boston 
at the Forefathers’ Day meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club Dec. 21. The meeting is to 
be held in Tremont Temple, and Dr. Lamson 
is to deliver the chief address of the evening. 
He is sure of a hearty welcome and an ap- 
preciative hearing. The Chicago Club wanted 
him, and has telegraphed several times asking 
the Boston Club to release its claim in favor 
of Chicago. That is like our Chicago breth- 
ren’s enterprise. It is also just like Boston to 
decline. 


_ Brooklyn Congregationalists are surely not 
starving for lack of good things. Within the 
last month they have heard at the Plymouth 
jubilee Drs. Berry, Gordon, Tucker, Gladden ; 
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at the Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference Drs. 
Bradford and Behrends; at the Clinton Aye- 
nue jubilee Drs. McLeod and Storrs; and at 
the Congregational Club Drs. Mackenzie and 
Burrell. And it so happened that each of 
these men was at his best. All this is in ad- 
dition to the regular ministrations of Drs. 
Storrs, Abbott. Lyman, Meredith, Behrends, 
McLeod and the other pastors. 


A perfect illustration of the sort of judicial 
decree which arouses contempt for law and 
the courts is seen in the decision rendered 
last week in the United States District Court 
of Portland, Ore., where fifty cases of whisky, 
marked ‘‘ Cumberland Home-Made Tomato 
Catsup,’’ which had been seized by the 
custom officers, were ordered returned to the 
man who was endeavoring to ship them to 
the Territory of Alaska. The judge admitted 
that the fraudulent device of the label showed 
a contemplated crime against the United 
States, but he held that this did not warrant 
doing violence to the statutes in order to pun- 
ish those who were preparing to violate it. 


Our readers will be interested in the an- 
nouncement, on another page, to the effect 
that 100 copies of the Book of the Pilgrimage 
have been bound up as a special holiday edi- 
tion for 1897, beveled cloth and gilt, identical 
in every respect with the regular three-dollar 
edition. These will be sold at $2.00 per copy, 
postpaid. Only 100 copies will be disposed of 
at this reduced rate. The price will be re- 
stored after that number has been disposed of. 
As is well known, the charming volume is- 
sued last year met with the heartiest approval 
both as an artistic production and because of 
its historic value. It was printed from type, 
and only a small portion of the original edi- 
tion is in the hands of the publishers. 


We commented last week upon Prof. William 
James’s recent important contribution to the 
discussion of the doctrine-of the immortality 
of the soul. As a physiological psychologist 
he is constrained to assert and defend the doc- 
trine. The tide all runs that way. Here is 
H. R. Evans, eminent as a student of occult 
phenomena and as an exposer'of spiritualists, 
saying in the Boston Transcript: ‘‘ For some 
years I was a materialist, but now I believe 
that the human personality is a spiritual en- 
tity. . . . I hold that the psychical supersedes 
the physical and organizes it... . After many 
years of study of spiritualism, theosophy, oc- 
cultism and comparative religions, | am of the 
opinion that the universe is the product of a 
self-conscious intelligence, a supreme will.’’ 


In the annual Harvard-Yale debate at New 
Haven last week Yale won her third consecu- 
tive victory. In former days, when Yale’s 
succession of athletic victories over Harvard 
was almost unbroken, and Harvard’s succes- 
sion of victories over Yale on the platform 
equally undisturbed, comparisons were rife 
concerning ‘‘ Yale brawn” and “ Harvard 
brain.”” The results of the last three years 
would indicate that intellectually as well as 
physically Yale may not fear to be compared 
with Harvard. It will be remembered that 
last year Congregationalism was represented 
on the Yale team bya son of Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, well known to readers of The Congre- 
gationalist, by a Yale theologue, and by the 
son of Missionary Hume of India. Again 
this year Mr. J. K. Clark, a brother of last 
year’s debater, Mr. H. A. Jump, a Yale theo- 
logical student, and Mr. H. W. Fisher, the son 
of a Congregational minister, composed Yale’s 
team. 


Rey. John Watson’s call to St. John’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Kensington, London, was by 
no means unanimous, several of the elders 
and not a few of the members dissenting. 
Conservative journals, like The Christian 
Leader and The Christian, deplore the recog- 
nition by such a church of a man that they 
deem a heretic. But Ian Maclaren has made 
all further action or comment on their part 
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unnecessary. He has declined the call. In 
an explicit statement to his present congrega- 
tion, which he has served for seventeen years, 
he has given his reasons for at first thinking 
he would better leave them, and then his 
reasons for thinking that it is not the divine 
will that he should exchange Liverpool for 
London. His words on this matter intimate 
that he has had another of those mysterious, 
supernatural experiences which he confesses 
that he suffers at times. He says: ‘‘ Let me 
add that yesterday my growing resolution to 
abide with you received its confirmation. ~ 
How, no, man can tell to his neighbor, nor 
ought he to try; but I have a perfect confi- 
dence in saying that it is not the divine will 
that I should go to London.” 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM NEW YORK 
A Parting Word 

On Oct. 14, 1875, the first of this writer’s 
regular series of “‘letters from New York’’ 
appeared in these columns, and for more 
than twenty-two years they have had 
their weekly or fortnightly place therein. 
As the writer said, in connection with 
The Congregationalist’s eightieth birth 
day, March 12, 1896: 

The time given to the various forms of work 
on the paper has been well repaid: It has 
kept him in touch with the progress of the 
denomination in all the land. It has given 
pleasant and healthful variety to the life that 
else might easily have run into monotonous 
routine. It has brought some grounds: for 
hope that others here and there may have 
found therein something more than the enter- 
tainment of the passing hour—some help in 
solving life’s problems, in meeting its re- 
verses, fulfilling its duties, resisting its temp- 
tations and reaping its rewards. It has brought 
him into friendly contact with hundreds of 
ministers and private Christians, whom it has 
been a pleasure, a profit and an honor to know. 
This fellowship in such a royal brotherhood 
he has increasingly felt to be one of life’s 
chief prizes. Alas! how many of these does 
this hasty backward look find starred as al- 
ready shining in the heavenly constellations. 

After brief reference to his delightful 
association with the paper’s earlier edi- 
torial staff, with the beloved Dr. Dexter 
and Mr. C. A. Richardson at its head—as- 
sociation which his later connection with 
their esteemed successors has constantly 
and brightly renewed—the writer added: 
“With less than three years lacking to 
round out life to fourscore, what wonder 
that the brain works slowly and heavily 
and that the hand loses its cunning? 
Clearly the time is very near when another 
name than Huntington’s must stand at 
the foot of these columns.”’ 

And now that time has come. ‘“ Hunt- 
ington”’ finds life at nearly fourscore a 
very different thing from life at fifty. 
Pain and infirmity release not their grip. 
in pity for the aged. The physical and 
mental powers alike move heavily; recre- 
ation becomes work, and work easily 
wearies. The body seeks rest, the mind 
grasps loosely the passing scenes of today, 
takes pleasure in recalling the past, and 
looks longingly forward for the better 
things promised of God in the hereafter. 
The future life draws daily with stronger 
and stronger attraction. For speedy and 
it may be.sudden entrance on the posses- 
sion of those ‘‘better things’’ the soul 
feels the need of special preparation. 
More closely than ever it clings to the 
quiet joys of home, and sets new and ever- 
increasing value on the pure domestic love 
that more than half acentury has ripened. 
It craves time for meditation, for laying 
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up the treasures of wise and holy men de- 
parted hence, for fellowship with their 
spiritual successors among the living, for 
more prayerful study of God’s Word, and 
nearer communion with the blessed Sav- 
iour of men. It would fain foretaste 
something of heaven here, so gathering 
strength for the shock of the blissful 
transition. 

Meanwhile the paper the undersigned 
loves so well, and whose fullest success he 
so sincerely desires has deepened and 
broadened with the years, and needs far 
larger and better service in this depart- 
ment than it has ever had; service ‘that 
no one so clearly as the writer sees his 
inability to render. With cheerful alac- 
rity and hope, therefore, he passes over 
his worn pen to younger, defter hands. 
With a sense of great relief he transfers 
the work to minds alert, to hearts in 
sympathy with the stirring times, to ex- 
perts physically able to traverse the wide 
field, ever growing wider, whose move- 
ments these letters should record and 
whose best interests they should foster. 
God give them strength and skill for the 
noble service needed, and bless them in it 
with experiences that in coming years 
shall be as bright in memory as are those 
that cheer the writer’s heart today. 

It were idle to say that there are no 
regrets in laying down, even for the best 
good of all concerned, a work which has 
been a part of one’s life for more than 
twenty-two years. There will be daily 
hunger for the friends who have walked 
along the same path through all this time, 
a sense of debt to those who have gener- 
ously accepted these letters instead of 
personal correspondence on which they 
had just claim, but which the pressure 
of official duties made impracticable. 
There can hardly fail to be a sense of 
loneliness in dropping from the “‘staff”’ 
with which he has been so long and so 
pleasantly associated. 

Those brethren have generously desired 
that this long connection with The Con- 
gregationalist be continued by contribu- 
tions to its otherdepartments. If health, 
strength and time shall allow, the under- 
signed will hope occasionally to see here 
again the familiar faces that memory or 


fancy summons before him whenever he 


puts pen to paper for their eyes. 

And so, beloved editors, indulgent read- 
ers, friends and wellwishers all, may ye 
fare well until we meet again. 

A. HUNTINGTON CLAPP. 


FROM AUSTRALIA 

Extremes [eet 

That the world is really very small we 
are being constantly reminded by the 
visits of people from the other end of the 
earth. Two English visitors representing 
very different spheres of thought and ac- 
tion have lately been bidding us farewell. 
The one is Rey, R. Wardlaw Thompson, 
home secretary of the London Missionary 
Society; the other Mr. Ben Tillett, who 
likes to describe himself as an “agitator,” 
and who owes whatever fame or notoriety 
he may have principally to his connec- 
tion with the strike of the London dock- 
ers. It is not pleasant to censure a man 
who is so much in earnest as Mr. Tillett, 
and whbd has labored with such self-sacri- 
ficing zeal for his fellow-workers. The 
fact remains, however, that no man with 

ny sort of a reputation has talked as 
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much nonsense in public in the same 
time. 
L. M. S. Affairs 

Our other visitor, Mr. Thompson, was 
accompanied on his travels by Rev. R. 
Baron, one of the most experienced of 
the L. M.S. missionaries in Madagascar. 
Both these gentlemen tell a sad tale 
of Jesuit doings in Madagascar. Mr. 
Thompson’s testimony as to the irreligious 
action of the Jesuits is the more im- 
pressive because he evidently regrets, in 
the interests of our common Christianity, 
that such a testimony should need to be 
given. Mr. Thompson is charged, on be- 
half of his seciety, with an important 
mission. His tour of personal inspection 
of the society’s mission fields will prob- 
ably lead to some readjustments. The 
L. M.S. crux at the present time is Mad- 
agascar. If any one can advise the di- 
rectors it should be Mr. Thompson. In 
him sweetness and spirituality are com- 
bined with foresight and sound judgment. 


Australian Congregationalism and [lissions 

The difficulty in regard to Australian 
Congregationalism and foreign missions 
is one which it would be too much to ask 
even a gentleman of Mr. Thompson’s ¢ca- 
pacity to arrange. Mr. Reid, the New 
South Wales premier, told the English 
people during the record reign celebra- 
tions that Australia did not desire to be- 
come “a joint in the imperial tail.”” The 
real weakness of Congregational mission- 
ary enterprise in Australia is that itisa 
joint in the London Missionary Society’s 
tail. The society in these parts is in the 
position of a general who is conducting a 
campaign at too great a distance from his 
base of-supplies. The officials both in 
this country and in England are hostile 
to the severance of the connection, yet 
the Congregationalists of Australasia will 
never do their duty towards foreign mis- 
sions until an Australian or an Australa- 
sian Missionary Society has been formed. 
In the meantime efforts are being made 
to secure federal action between the col- 


onies in aid of the London Missionary 


Society. A conference of Congregation- 
alists was recently held in Adelaide with 
this end in view. 
C. E. Conventions 

The month of November was notable for 
©. E. conventions in different colonies. 
The C. E. movement has now been long 
enough in Australia to take stock of. It 
has, perhaps, disappointed in some meas- 
ure both its friends and its enemies. It 
has its enemies, even in those churches 
which possess societies. Some of the 
commonest criticisms passed upon it are 
that its tendency must be to make young 
people forward, and that it favors “gush” 
instead of solid and well-instructed piety. 
There are faults, no doubt, in every in- 
stitution devised by man, but, after inti- 
mate acquaintance with the C. E., I do 
not see much in these objections. Shal- 
low people, no doubt, get into the C. E., 
as they do into the churches, but at the 
C. E. meetings which I have attended I 
have much more often been struck with 
the tameness and slowness of the pro- 
ceedings, and the failure of the members 
to carry out the participation clause of 
the pledge, than with the predominance 
of “gush.” The best thing, perhaps, that 
can be said for the C. E. is that it seems 
to have a natural attraction for some of 
the finest and most spiritual church 
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members. What gives it its charm in 
their case is the high ideal it presents of 
personal devotion to the Saviour and the 
exhibition of it in works of practical use- 
fulness. That many of its members fail 
to realize this ideal to the full, and some 
even to attempt it, is true enough. But 
in exalting such conceptions of Christian 
life and duty it does something to lift 
people up to them. 


Interdenominationalism 
I am not sure whether Dr. F, E. Clark 
coined the word “interdenominational,” 
under stress of a necessity to deseribe the 
movement which he originated; but ‘the 
force with which the interdenominational 
idea appeals to the Christian mind is re- 
markable. No meetings for religious 
purposes comparable in size to those asso- 
ciated with the C. E. conventions have 
ever been held in Australia... Not less re- 
markable either are the gatherings which 
assemble at the call of those who organize 
“Christian conventions” and “Christian 
conferences.’’ Some of these are after 
the informal style of Keswick, others 
after the more methodical fashion of Mild- 
may, but, whether organized by individ- 
uals or by interdenominational ministe- 
rial associations, they seem to have the 
same power of attracting the members-of 
evangelical churches. It may be that no 
small part of the success of the C. E. is 
to be accounted for by its appeal to the 
interdenominational sentiment. The ori- 
gin and growth of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A. and W. C. T. U. may be similarly 
accounted for, though none of these or- 
ganizations are as strong in Australia as 
their friends would like to see them. 


Bazars 


I 


Every now and again there isa feeble pro- , 


test against bazars as a means of re ms inal 
for religious and charitable purpe ‘ 


few years ago they were resorted to only on 
special occasions—such as the building of 
a church, or Sunday school, or parsonage. 
Now they are commonly employed to find 
the wherewithal for the pastor’s stipend. 
The governor of New South Wales (Lord 
Hampden) made a spirited protest against 
them the other day. However, the ba- 
zars go on. In the free church bazars 
lotteries are usually excluded. In the 
Anglican and Roman Catholie bazars 
they are usually worked “for all they are 
worth.” A case of whisky was recently 
disposed of in aid of a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and at the same bazar at 
which this was raffled one of the most 
notorious of the “bookmakers” on Aus- 
tralian race courses put in a bicycle, 
which fetched by lottery £200. 
Federation 

To turn for a moment from things ec- - 
clesiastical to things secular, I may note 
the recent meeting of the Federal Con- 
vention in Sydney. The convention re- 
sumes its labors in Melbourne in January 
of next year. All that need be said in 
the meantime is that, while there is a 
good deal of desire for Australian federa- 
tion, the difficulties are neither few nor 
small. Some of them lie in the necessary 
financial adjustments between the colo- 
nies, others in the relation of “state 
rights ’’ to federal action, others in the 
conflict between the democratic and the 
conservative spirit in the convention, A 
good many politicians are not prepared 
to “trust all the people all the time.” 

Sydney, N.S. W. 
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The Westminster Confession 


The Standard Symbol of the Presbyterian Church 


The Westminster Confession is the last 
symbol of permanent value that the Ref- 
ormation period produced. The Helvetic 
Consensus Formula of Heidegger and 
Turretin was, indeed, composed nearly a 
generation later (1675), but its recognition 
was limited to Switzerland, andit has long 
since lostits authority evenin the land of 
its birth, while the Westminster Confes- 
sion never had more professed adherents 
than at the present day. - By reason of its 
late composition the Westminster Confes- 
sion presents more perfectly than any 
other creed the theological results of the 
Calvinistic type of Reformation thought, 
but it emphasizes likewise the debated 
points of the scholastic age which suc- 
ceeded the creative work of the great re- 
formers. It is at once the most logical, 
the most complete, and the most technical 
of the Reformation creeds of first rank. 

The Confession was the ripe product of 
English Puritanism. The Anglo-Saxon 
mind always inclines to compromise as a 
political expedient, and the English Ref- 
ormation, as compared with the ecclesias- 
tical changes on the Continent, was a story 
of compromises. Out of this struggle a 
church arose, predominantly Catholic in 
its organization, essentially Calvinistic in 
its doctrinal standard, while its liturgy 
combined Roman rigidity, form and phra- 
seology with the use of the English tongue 
and an acceptance of the main doctrinal 
principles of the Reformation. Govern- 
mental authority compelled allinhabitants 
of the kingdom into outward conformity 
to this church. This situation led nat- 
urally to the development of two parties— 
one progressive and desirous of bringing 
English religious institutions to the degree 
of reform characteristic of the continental 
churches, and especially that of Geneva; 
and the otherconservative, led rather than 
leading, and preferring as little change in 
ritualand government as possible. Hence 
a conflict was inevitable, and, beginning 
under Elizabeth, it increased in intensity, 
each party emphasizing the points of con- 
trast, till it gave rise to Congregational- 
ism, peopled New England, drove Scotland 
into revolt, plunged England into civil 
war, laid the chief foundations of modern 
English liberties and, for a time, over- 

_threw the throne, and abolished the Epis- 
copal system. 

At the beginning of this struggle both 
parties were Calvinistic in their type of 
theology. Before its conclusion the con- 
servative wing was largely Arminian, but 
the Calvinism of the progressive, or Puri- 
tan, wing was intense, and demanded fur- 
ther expression in the symbols of the 
English Church. This desire was apparent 
in the attempts to sharpen the moderate 
Calvinism of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
illustrated in Lambeth Articles of 1595, 
which the Puritans vainly asked King 
James in \1604 to add to the doctrinal 
standards by law established, and in the 
Articles adopted in 1615 by the sister, and 
then strongly Puritan, church of Ireland. 

So it naturally came about that when 
the Puritan party gained partial control 
of England at the outbreak of the civil 
war it desired a restatement: of belief as 
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well as a reorganization of church goy- 
ernment, and this double wish led Par- 
liament, after vainly attempting to se- 
cure the consent of King Charles, to call 
an advisory assembly by its own unsup- 
ported enactment to meet at Westminster 
on the first of July, 1648. Of this famous 
body there is little need to speak at 
length. Parliament designed it to be as 
widely representative of English religious 
thought as a somewhat strict adherence 
to Puritan principles would allow, and at 
Parliament’s invitation the Scotch Chureh 
sent a few commissioners of much ability. 
The assembly was as dignified and learned 
a body as Puritanism could muster. 
Though all its voting membership was 
English, it was from the first predomi- 
nantly Presbyterian in its conception of 
church government, since Puritanism 
was chiefly Presbyterian, but the invita- 
tion included a few pronounced Episco- 
palians, scarce any of whom obeyed the 
summons; ten or a dozen Congregational- 
ists; and some, and among them not the 
least learned, who believed church goy- 
ernment a matter purely of civil regula- 
tion. These parties led to inuch vigor- 
ous discussion of: polity, in which the 
Presbyterian majority ultimately carried 
its points by weight of numbers; but no 
such diversity marked the doctrinal posi- 
tion of the assembly, wherein all were 
practically agreed. And so from 1648 on- 
ward to its death in 1652, through the 
turmoil of two civil wars and the rapid 
alternations of political parties, the as- 
sembly labored on at Westminster, pro- 
ducing the most elaborate statements of 
belief that any Anglo-Saxon body has 
brought forth, as well as attempting to 
reform the government, worship and dis- 
cipline of the English Church. 

- Did the limits of this article permit it 
would be interesting to glance at the 
Directory of Public Worship which the 
assembly prepared in 1644 and which 
Parliament speedily substituted for the 
Prayer-Book, and it would be well worth 
while to examine the two noble cate- 
chisms—Larger and Shorter—completed 
in 1647. Certainly, had the Westminster 
Assembly done nothing else than bring 
into being the Shorter Catechism, it would 
deserve lasting remembrance for that ad- 
mirable epitome of Christian doctrine, 
which has served as the basis of so much 
youthful instruction in the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches of Scotland 
and America, and, though undeservedly 
neglected at present, still ranks in popu- 
larity with the catechisms of Luther and 
Heidelberg. 

But our concern at present is with the 
Confession. The original thought of 
Parliament was a revision of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, so that no excuse should be 
left for any non-Calyinistic interpreta- 
tion, and the doctrinal harmony of the 
Chureh of England with the reformed 
churches of the Continent should be 
made more evident. But union with the 
Scotch in the Covenant induced the con- 
ception of a uniform creed for the “three 
kingdoms” of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. At this task committees of the 


assembly, and the whole body at times, 
labored from Aug. 20, 1644, to Dec. 4, . 
1646, when the completed result was laid 
before Parliament. : 

The Confession thus carefully prepared 
was, in point of scholarship, dignity of 
expression and exactness of definition, 
superior to any creed that the English 
Reformation produced; yet it would not 
have been natural for the members of the 
assembly to have ignored the work of 
their spiritual ancestors of the English 
race. The Puritan rejected the charge 
that he was an innovator in doctrine; he 
viewed himself as of the company who, 
from the reign of Elizabeth onward, had 
resisted anti-Calvinistic inroads, and had 
sought to defend the church against pre- 
latical usurpation and Romanizing cor- 
ruption. Moreover, though the Scotch 
commissioners were fully consulted as to 
the Confession, the assembly was an 
English body preparing a creed for sub- 
mission to the English Parliament. It 
was to English, rather than to conti- 
nental or to Scotch, sources that the 
framers of the Confession turned; and 
the model from which they principally 
drew was the articles which, under the 
lead of the learned Ussher, were adopted 
by that then essentially English body, the 
Irish Chureh, in 1615—a creed which in- 
cluded the essential features of the older 
Lambeth Articles and the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England. Thus, 
for instance, though the Westminster di- 
vines give disproportionate place to the 
doctrine of the divine decrees, which had 
been the “burning question” in theology 
since the opening of the century, they 
chose to borrow the language of the Irish 
Articles rather than the elaborate, but 
foreign, definitions of the Synod of Dort. 
The theology of the Confession was Gene- 
van, but it was English rather than conti- 
nental Calvinism that dominated its ex- 
pression. 

Though the Westminster divines thus 
intentionally linked their work with that 
of the best of their Puritan predecessors, 
their Confession was no mere ¥eaflirma- 
tion of previous statements. In fullness 
and carefulness it was distinctly their 
own. And, considering that the purpose 
of the assembly was to free the doctrinal 
expressions of the Church of England, by 
means of a more positive assertion of 
Calvinism, from what they deemed per- 
verse misinterpretation, the Confession 
is remarkably moderate. It does, indeed, 
declare, in the same spirit as the Irish 
Articles, that the pope is antichrist; with 
those articles it affirms that none ‘‘not 
professing the Christian religion” can 
“be saved in any other way whatsoever, 
be they never so diligent to frame their 
lives according to the light of nature and 
the law of that religion they do profess.” 
It holds that “‘elect infants, dying in in- 
fancy,’’ are saved, thereby implying, to 
say the least, the possibility of the loss of 
some infant souls. 

These were the ordinary positions of 
the reformed churches of that age. Yet, 
if the Westminster Confession has not 
the sweetness and breadth of the Heidel- 
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berg Catechism, it does on many points 
manifest a decided reserve. In an age 
which asserted, as did the Helvetic Con- 
sensus Formula, that even the Hebrew 
vowel points were inspired, the Confes- 
sion is silent on this question. It like- 
wise avoids ascribing the authorship of 
Hebrews to Paul. Even on the doctrine 
of the divine decree, where its Calvinism 
reaches the high-water mark, it does not 
assert distinctly anything more active in 
God’s rejection of a portion of the race 
than a passing by of some in the exercise 
of his elective grace. Indeed, the Con- 
fession clearly reveals the degree to which 
the English Puritan mind was awake to 
what were at that day new expositions of 
truth by its acceptance of the “covenant 
theology,” by which Olevianus and_ the 
Dutch divines had sought to modify the 
severity of the earlier Calvinistic views 
of predestination. Its most peculiar ar- 
ticle is that which declares the abiding 
sanctity of the Sabbath, but in this mat- 
ter the Confession simply followed the 
general trend of English Puritan feeling 
—a feeling already expressed in the Irish 
Articles. 

The Westminster Confession was com- 
pleted in December, 1646. At its meeting 
on Aug. 27, 1647, the Scotch General 
Assembly adopted it without doctrinal 
amendment. It thus became the stand- 
ard of those Presbyterian communions 
which trace their spiritual descent from 
Scotland. In England the Confession 
was laid before that ultimate authority 
in the English Church—Parliament. But 
Parliament moved much more cautiously 
than the Scotch General Assembly. In 
April, 1647, the Commons asked for proof- 
texts, which the Westminster divines 
promptly furnished, and finally, on June 
20, 1648, Parliament.adopted the Confes- 
sion as the doctrinal standard of Eng- 
land, but with the omission of the sec- 
tions relating to the punishment of heresy, 
divorce, church censures and synods. 
Had not Presbyterianism speedily broken 
down in England the amended form ac- 
cepted by Parliament, rather than the 
original draft which received Scotch ap- 
proval, might have been the permanent 
type of the Confession. 

But, to a Congregationalist, the recep- 
tion of the Westminster symbol by the 
churehes of his order is of chief interest. 
At the time that the Confession was fin- 
ished the Cambridge Synod had closed 
the first of its three sessions. It was 
well known on this side of the Atlantic 
that a creed was in preparation, and, as 
Parliament was expected to declare it the 
legal standard of the “three kingdoms,” 
its appearance was awaited with no little 
apprehension in New England. All the 
more satisfactory to the representatives 
of these churches gathered at Cambridge 
was it therefore to be able to declare, in 
1648, after the Confession had become 
known, that they ‘‘doe judge it to be very 
holy, orthodox, and judicious in all mat- 
ters of faith; and doe therfore freely and 
fully consent therunto, for the substance 
therof.”’ 

Ten years after this approval of its doc- 
trinal portions by the Cambridge Synod 
the English Congregationalists expressed 
their commendation in even more positive 
form. In September, 1658, a synod, repre- 
sentative of 120 Congregational churches 
in the mother country, met at the Savoy 
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Palace in London and revised the West- 
minster symbol for Congregational use. 
The sections already stricken out by Par- 
liament were omitted, and a number of 
other passages susceptible of a non-Con- 
gregational interpretation were changed. 
A few chapters were rewritten for other 
reasons. But the amended result—the 
Savoy Confession—was substantially a 
reproduction of the doctrinal portions of 
the Confession of Westminster. 

This Savoy modification it was that the 
Massachusetts churches, gathered in the 
second session of the Reforming Synod 
in May, 1680, adopted, without change of 
doctrinal consequence, as a fitting ex- 
pression of their faith, and the form thus 
accepted by Massachusetts was approved 
by the Connecticut churches at the Say- 
brook Synod of September, 1708. In both 
instances the Confessions were published 
and distributed at the expense of the 
colonial treasuries. This repeated ap- 
proval in 1648, 1680 and 1708 did not render 
the Confession a test for local church mem- 
bership—only the local Congregational 
church can establish such a_ test—but 
it did bear the highest witness to the Con- 
fession as illustrative of these churches’ 
faith. In a few instances, indeed, as in 
the Old South Church of Boston and the 
First Church of Cambridge, the Confes- 
sion of 1680 was employed by the local 
church either as a standard for ministe- 
rial testing or a creed for all purposes, 
but the question of revision of this an- 
cient symbol has never perplexed the 
Congregational churches in general, since 
it was a testimony to their doctrinal posi- 
tion at the time of its approval rather 
than a permanent local standard. 

Yet while few Congregationalists would 
now subscribe every item of this historic 
symbol, it has never lost the respect of 
these churches ; and though it would be 
unwarranted to construe the unguarded 
and rhetorical words of the Burial Hill 
Declaration of 1865 as implying minute 
approval, it was with a true sense of his- 
torie continuity and a real veneration 
that the representatives of American Con- 
gregationalism, assembled in the most im- 
portant of their modern councils, declared 
their ‘“‘adherence to the faith and order 
of the apostolic and primitive churches 
held by our fathers, and substantially as 
embodied in the confessions and plat- 
forms which our synods of 1648 and 1680 
set forth or reaffirmed.” 


The Struggle for Character * 
Vil, THE LAWYER 
BY CHARLES M, SHELDON 

My parish boasts perhaps a dozen law- 
yers all told. Iam, of course, personally 
acquainted with them all and have 
watched their careers, those of the young 
men especially, with great interest. I 
have never had any desire to be a lawyer 
myself, but in the midst of my parish 
work I became interested in a trial at the 
County Court in which one of my parish- 
ioners was the counsel for the plaintiff. 

It seemed to me, as the case proceeded, 


*This is the seventh article in the series which 
heretofore has included The Fashionable Woman, 
The Journalist, The Collegian, The Railroad Man, 
The Policeman and The Sailor. Among others 
which will follow are The Business Man, The Busi- 
ness Woman, The Actor, The Physician, The Tray- 
eling Man. 
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that it was plain and easy, and I had no 
question that when the trial was over the 
jury would award a verdict in favor of 
my friend. It did not, however, and, in 
fact, brought in a verdict exactly opposed 
in every particular to his wishes. 

But I did not start to tell the story of 
this trial, which was a double one to my 
parishioner. It was one reason why I be- 
came, as near as I could, a lawyer myself 
for a week, in order to appreciate that side 
of life better and learn, if possible, what — 
some of the experiences of the profession 
are. F 

In the first place, I became acquainted ~ 
with as many lawyers as possible, and be- 
fore the week was over I had met more 
than a hundred disciples of Blackstone 
and talked with them all more or less on 
religious topics. 

During the week I attended court every 
day, read law with different men who were 
trying cases, and discussed at length the 
ethics of the lawyer’s profession and its 
opportunities for the exercise of Christian 
graces. At the close of the week I invited 
the lawyers of the city as a body to come 
out to my church in the evening and hear 
what I had to say about them. 

Putting down in print one’s observa- 
tions seems sometimes like a cold and 
heartless proceeding, because the glow of 
the experience is not there, and the reader 
sees only the bare facts, without gestures, 
facial expression or modulation. This, 
however, is one of the penalties incurred 
and dangers run by attempting to tell 
others something that is of interest to 
you, and telling it with type instead of 
with the tongue. With this fayor to beg 
of the reader, I set down my week’s ex- 
perience in brief. ; 

With very few exceptions the lawyers. 
interviewed expressed surprise at the in- 
troduction of religious topics in conversa- 
tion. Many told me frankly that no one 
had spoken the name of Christ or eter- 
nity, or heaven or death, or forgiveness 
in their hearing in their offices as long as 
they had been in practice. 

Does this argue a low tone of spiritual 
life among professional and money-mak- 
ing men sas, Is it true that the charge 


brought against lawyers and the average 


man of business and professional activity _ 
that he is a Sunday Christian—is it true 
that this charge is wellfounded? Certainly 
I can say that, out of more than seven- 
ty-five lawyers to whom I talked frankly 
on religious matters and the relation of 
their work to Christ and the church, all 
except half a dozen were so embarrassed 
and taken by surprise that they gave 
me the impression, afterwards confirmed 
by their confessions, that they were in 
the habit of spending the entire week 
without reading the Bible, offering a 
prayer, or even thinking of eternal 
things. 

I am not bringing any special charge 
against lawyers as a class. I have found 
in my parish experiments with all sorts 
of people that the absorption of thought 
caused by the whirl of six days in the 
week is almost continuously about money 
matters, successes, fame, social pleasure 
and the desire to get on in the world. 
With the working men in large masses 
the struggle for existence drives out spir- 
itual thoughts; and heaven, God, prayer, 
meditation, communion, walking with 
the divine are not common feelings for 
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the masses of humanity to have every 

day. . 

There is something radically wrong, I 
believe, in a man as well educated and as 
intelligent as most men are who study 
‘and practice law when there is no closer 
connection between the daily life and the 
ehurch life. I am not placing the cause 
on one side or the other, but I am confi- 
dent there is a great lack, a great break 
in a connection that ought to exist. The 
injunction, *‘ Do all things to the glory of 
God,” is changed to, ‘Do it on Sunday, 
in prayer meeting, when some one in the 
office or the family dies, on solemn occa- 
sions or in special emergencies. But not 
all the time and in all things.” 

Let me hasten to add that I am nota 
pessimist. J think humanity is pretty 
bad, but I have great faith in its regener- 
ation. I am simply stating my impres- 
sions after careful and laborious and, as I 
think, fair and honest trial of the facts as 
I have seen them. There are noble ex- 
ceptions. I know a lawyer who loses 
hundreds and thousands of dollars every 
year because he will not take cases that 
he believes no Christian lawyer should 
touch. I know others who quietly give 
assistance in clerical ways to the poor 
and never receive or expect to receive a 
fee for service rendered. Still others 
who honestly place every act in the scale 
of standards set by the Master, and try to 
do all things to the glory of God. These 
living examples of what a man can do 
and be in the practice of the law illus- 
trate the possibility before all men. 

At the same time Iam convinced that 
the majority of the men in the law, rep- 
resenting the politicians, coming office- 
holders and statesmen, are not, as a rule, 
spiritually-minded men. They are, as a 
tule, always in opposition to the other 
side. Of necessity they are taking ex- 
ceptions to other statements and trying 
to prove the opposite. All this has its 
undoubted influence on the. man. For 
that reason the lawyer needs to be more 
in touch with divine sources of wisdom 
and strength every moment than any 
other man. Instead of being less in com- 

_ munion with God he needs to be more in 
order to counteract the unspiritual sur- 
-roundings of his life. 

Most of the men with whom I talked 
that week expressed a belief in Jesus 
Christ and his teachings and miracles. 
The type of infidel mind that charac- 
terized the intellectual world a quarter of 
a century ago is not the type of today. 
Men believe today. If they do not ac- 
cept and live the inner life of Jesus, they 
accept the historical account and with 
the intellect acknowledge him to be the 
truest, most real fact of personal history 
ever told. This is significant and hopeful. 

Less than half the 100 lawyers I saw 
were members of somechurch. Most of 
them attended church services on Sunday 
more or less. Few of them ever attended 
a church prayer meeting, even in the 
ehureh to which they belonged. Most of 
them paid liberally for church expenses 
and benevolences. I was told by older 
members of the bar that there was far 
less immorality and drinking and other 
vices among members:of the bar than 
formerly, and that the courts were, as a 
rule, presided over by abler and better 
judges. This, coming from the old men, 
was also significant. 
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A Minister of the Old School 


BY REV. JAMES G. VOSE, D. D. 


A unique figure among New England 
clergymen has lately been withdrawn 
from our view in the death, Oct. 10, of 
Rey. Dr. Thomas Laurie. Born in Edin- 
burgh, brought to this country by his par- 
ents in early boyhood, Thomas Laurie 
graduated at Jacksonville College at the 
early age of seventeen, and, after study- 
ing divinity at Andover during the en- 
tire course, he was ordained as a mission- 
ary before he was twenty-one. Young 
men of that time reached the sense of re- 
sponsibility early. Life had little play 
time, perhaps too little, but character 
was formed, and the dreams of Thomas 
Laurie’s youth were hallowed by devo- 
tion to his Saviour. The orders that he 
took were under the direct commission of 
Christ: ‘‘Go, make disciples of all na- 
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REV. THOMAS LAURIE, D. D. 


tions.” It was not strange that, entering 
life’s work so early, he should have a 
serious and even stern view of its realities. 

The term of his missionary service, cut 
short by bereavement and illness, only 
deepened the intensity of his nature. 
Returning to the land of his adoption, he 
entered upon his pastorate at South Had- 
ley, from which, after earnest and long- 
remeibered work, he was transferred to 
West Roxbury, and fulfilled sixteen years 
of service there, forming large acquaint- 
ance with the churches of Massachusetts 
and winning high respect as a scholar 
and a writer. Having already passed a 
quarter of a century of toil in the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard, he thought, perhaps, that 
his work was nearly done, but there re- 
mained other years quite as many for 
valued service in the city of Providence— 
some would say the best of his life. He 
loved to trace the leadings of divine 
mercy in the vicissitudes of his own 
career. At his birth Scotland seemed 
likely to be always his home; in his early 
manhood he went to Asia, with the pur- 
pose of spending his life there; but found 
himself soon recalled to become for fifty 
years a New England pastor. 

Divine sovereignty was the center of 
the system he had imbibed as a student. 
Some may have thought that he presented 


it too constantly. But systematic theol- 


ogy was not his main interest. He dwelt 
rather in the thought of childlike sub- 
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mission to the Father’s will. His prayers, 
replete with the language of Scripture, 
made all men feel that it is safe trusting 
in God, and bore up afflicted souls to the 
eternal refuge, while the penitent were 
comforted by his faith. 

As a preacher he was grave and solemn. 
Feeling the weight of his message and the 
high office of an ambassador of Christ, he 
was as far as possible from flippancy and 
sensationalism. If he was often in the 
mood of Paul when he charged Titus to 
exhort aged men and women to be sober, 
and young women and young men like- 
wise to be sober-minded, it is certain that 
gravity and reverence are much needed 
in this age, and the sacredness of life was 
a reality to Dr. Laurie, which came from 
the very depths of his heart. Yet his 
preaching was not in one line only. Like 
Paul he delighted in exalting the love of 
Christ. He traced the footsteps of the 
Master in the land of Palestine, whither 
he had followed him. His descriptive 
sermons were full of instruction and 
beauty. His published volume, Glimpses 
of Christ, reveals his favorite purpose of 
showing the great Redeemer to any who 
desired to see Jesus. He believed in the 
Holy Ghost. He dwelt much upon his 
tender approaches to the heart and con- 
science. Oneof hissermons, well remem- 
bered, had this unusual text: “Now I be- 
seech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit.” This never-failing love, which 
seeks the wanderers, was a theme most 
tenderly presented. And the result of 
his preaching bore witness to its Christ- 
like character by the numbers who con- 
fessed their faith and by their steadfast 
life. Young people were not repelled by 
his gravity, for they felt, after all, that he 
was a true friend. Children found him 
kind and sympathizing. He loved chil- 
dren and he loved flowers, and while 
never fluent or easy in expression of his 
private feelings, the members of his Sun- 
day school found out that he had a warm 
heart and would be a true helper in time 
of need. 

All Rhode Island shared something of 
his ministry, for after retiring from the 
active pastorate he went up and down 
among us strengthening the churches. 
No one was so regular as he in attendance 
upon councils and conferences. In the lei- 
sure of his later years, until confined by 
illness, he enjoyed the delightful variety 
of frequent preaching excursions and pro- 
found studies at home. How thorough a 
scholar he was in Oriental languages and 
in Bible study has high testimony from 
those best competent to judge. To the 
cause of missions he did great service by 
that elaborate compend, the Ely volume, 
which records the indebtedness of science 
to missions. His love to the American 
Board was never cooled by partisan feel- 
ing, and though he deeply regretted the 
controversy, which he lived to see happily 
settled and almost forgotten, he never 
withdrew his sympathy, nor his contribu- 
tions to the Missionary Herald, nor his 
gifts to the work. A large part of his 
valuable library was sent by him to the 
missionary rooms, during his illness, for 
reference or distribution to workers in 
foreign fields. Holding his own views of 
doctrine with firmness not likely to waver, 
he recognized an agreement that is above 
mere opinion. The fellowship of kindred 
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minds was far dearer to him than forms 
of doctrine. 

His conservatism was that of natural 
disposition, and he sometimes spoke of it 
with a touch of humor. But below the 
appearance of inflexible sternness which 
some attributed to him there was the 
glow of genuine love to Christ which dif- 
fused itself like precious ointment. He 
loved the company of his brethren, and 
those who were admitted to his sick 
chamber witnessed a beautiful exhibition 
of grateful affection toward his own house- 
hold and of unfading interest in every 
church and pastor and the fellowship of 
all the people of God. 

Very beautiful are the testimonies that 
come from unexpected quarters and from 
all classes of people to the saintliness of 
his life. And they are but imperfect in- 
dications of an abiding influence left in 
the hearts of those to whom he ministered, 
and of many in different parts of the world 
who have felt the virtue that went out 
from him and the benediction of his 
prayers. ‘Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.” 


The Whitman Service in 
Washington 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Rey. Dr. Newman, General Howard and Gen- 
eral Whittlesey were a committee, appointed 
at the meeting of the American Board in New 
Haven, to arrange a service commemorative 
of the life of Dr. Marcus Whitman. The 
fiftieth anniversary of his tragic death fell 
upon Monday, the 29th, but it was thought 
best to have the service on Sunday evening. 
Several days before the plant that supplies 
the electric lighting of the First Church was 
partially destroyed by fire, so that the great 
audience-room was largely in shadow. ‘The 
dim religious light shed by a few gas jets re- 
vealed a full house. The quartet and chorus 
choir of seventy voices did their part to make 
the occasion inspiring. Then attention was 
focused upon the gentlemen on the platform, 
who were to give the story of the missionary 
patriot and some of its results to the nation. 

Mr. Justice Brewer presided, and made a 
brief speech that was a gem in beautiful 
thought and graceful delivery. He said in 
substance that it would not do to point with 
pride to the heroisms and self-sacrifices of 
those who have preceded us, and then fold 
our hands to enjoy the ease and luxuries of 
the present time. Memories of greatness 
should be inspirations to noble living. Re- 
ferring to the fact that the Supreme Court- 
room was the former Senate chamber, he said 
that he often thought, while sitting there, of 
Webster and Sumner and others who had 
spoken within those walls, and it was always 
with the desire that he himself might do his 
duty to the nation with a clearer and clearer 
vision. Dr. Newman gave the history and 
geography of Dr. Whitman’s ride from Ore- 
gon to Washington. 

Justice Brewer, in introducing Gen. O. O. 
Howard, said it takes a hero to understand a 
hero. The audience showed their appreciation 
of the statement by vigorous hand-clapping. 
General Howard read a carefully prepared 
paper beginning with a character sketch. In 
listening, one seemed to see two Christian 
heroes galloping on horseback over the Oregon 
trail, one in the forties, the other a generation 
later. Both were fearless, brave, impulsive, 
devoted to their country and to Christianity. 
The one, after enduring hardships that have 
no parallel in American history, fell in the 
prime of his young manhood, martyred by the 
savages whom he had gone to bless. The other, 
after a long and gallant service to the nation, 
is now welcomed and honored throughout her 
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borders. General Howard made the points 
before alluded to still more vivid by his own 
knowledge of the country traversed by Dr. 
Whitman, and interviews that he had had with 
persons who remembered the missionary’s ar- 
rival in chureh at Cincinnati. It is said that 
he strode up the aisle in his leathern clothes 
that had served him through all the months of 
travel. In the same attire, for it was all he 
had, he appeared before the Cabinet in Wash- 
ington. General Howard was glad that the 
graye, so long neglected, was within a few days 
to be marked by a suitable monument. 

Senator Wilson of the State of Washington 
was the last speaker, and the fact that he held 
the audience for the fourth half-hour proved 
that the young and optimistic statesman said 
something worth hearing. His topic was The 
Results of Dr. Whitman’s Ride—Was It Worth 
While? He interpreted the size of the Pacific 
Northwest in a way bewildering to one who is 
a bit dull in thinking in maps—sliding Montana 
across the Mississippi Valley and making it 
stretch from Philadelphia to Raleigh, then 
twisting Idaho over to New England, and so 
covering everything from Maine downward, 
ete, He told of the vast resources, the coal, 
the gold, the cattle on a thousand hills, the 
fish in the seas, the fruits, the cereals, the 
forests. The climax seemed reached when he 
said that his own state annually produced five 
shingles for every man, woman and child in 
the country. The audience smiled aloud. 
Food, clothing, shelter, the three material 
needs of man, are waiting for all who will go 
to the Pacifie slope. 

Senator Wilgon said that there had been 
famous rides in the history of the country— 
the ride of Paul Revere, Sheridan’s ride and 
others—but this ride of Dr. Whitman sur passed 
them all, and if he had the choosing of the 
subject for the last panel in the fresco in the 
rotunda of the Capitol, below the dome, he 
would have Mareus Whitman riding 3,000 
miles to save the great empire of the North- 
west from falling into the hands of the Brit- 
ish. He also called to mind the part that 
Robert Abernathy had in holding’ this region. 
for the United States after England failed to 
get it. In the early days of the territory it 
was proposed to set up an independent repub- 
lic. Mr. Abernathy succeeded in laying the 
matter on the table for four years. At the 
end of that time the flag of the United States 
was floating from the Rockies to the Pacific. 

The committee, the speakers and the Amer- 
ican Board are to be congratulated that their 
efforts resulted in so fine a service. That in 
the very city Dr. Whitman struggled so hero- 
ically to reach, within a few blocks of the spot 
where he was once but chillingly received, 
more than a thousand people came together to 
hear the statesman, the soldier, the divine and 
the eminent jurist unite in paying high tribute 
to his memory gives one a gleam of the ro- 
mance, the justice—eall it what you will--that 
will halo all noble lives in the final adjust- 
ments of the future. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, when 
introduced to the students of Boston College, a 
Roman Catholic institution, last week, was 
praised deservedly by the president of the col- 
lege for the hostile attitude which as an au- 
thor he maintains towards laxity of opinion 
and practice in the matter of marriage. In 
general it may be said that the Roman Catholic 
Church always has done and is doing efficient 
service to society by its conservative views on 
the question of divorce. There seem to be in- 
dividuals, however, whose wealth or other 
powerful instrumentality procures special 
favors from the Roman Chureh. ‘Thus last 
week, in Paris, a well-known American opera 
singer married a divorced Catholic Cuban 
millionaire whom French courts had found 
guilty of immorality. The bride was con- 
vérted to Catholicism two days before she was 
married, and the religious ceremony followed 
immediately after the civil. The bridegroom 
is reputed to be worth $4,000,000, 
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In and Around Chicago 


Nansen in Chicago 

To the large number of Norwegians in this 
city the explorer’s visit was an event of un- 
usual importance. Many of his countrymen 
were kept from the first two lectures by the 
high price charged for tickets, but Nansen 
himself insisted upon giving an extra lecture 
at popular prices, and upon giving it Saturday 
afternoon so that school children especially 
could attend. The result was a larger audi- 
ence than at either of the other lectures, and 
an enthusiasm for the lecturer which will not 
soon abate. The Norwegians gave their fa- 
mous countryman a banquet ‘at the Audito- 
rium Hotel, at which prominent men were 
preserit. Nansen dislikes social attentions. 
while on lecturing tours, but he could not fail 
to be pleased with honor so heartily shown. 


Overwork 

It is a sad comment on the unwisdom of 
men in prominent positions that so many of 
them suddenly lose their vital force or break 
down. ‘he pulpit in Chicago is furnishing 
striking examples. First came the with- 
drawal, more than a year ago, of Dr. Thomas. 
Hall from the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
It was supposed that six months’ absence 
would fully restore his health. But the pas- 
sing of a year finds him still unable to resume 
work, and his church is without a pastor. 
Then came the unexpected illness, or nervous. 
prostrat.on, of Dr. E. P. Goodwin, who has. 
not been in his pulpit since the beginning of 
May. Although his people are unwilling to 
accept his resignation, it is by no means cer- 
tain that he will be able long to carry the 
tremendous burdens which rest upon him as. 
the leader of the great church of which for 
thirty years he has been the pastor. Still we 
are not without hope that his wiry constitu- 
tion will rally from the strain to which it has 
been subjected, and that years of usefulness. 
in his old place are before him. But he has. 
not yet felt able to resume his ministrations. 
Last Sunday Plymouth Chureh yielded to 
what seems to be the inevitable and allowed 
Dr. Gunsaulus’s resignation, the third he has. 
sent, to be read from the pulpit. His need of 
absolute rest alone secured the consent of his. 
people to a consideration of even the possi- 
bility of a separation. The text of the resig- 
nation was eloquent with tenderness, affection 
and the memories of ten happy years of Chris— 
tian service as pastor and people. 

It is hard to estimate the service of men 
like Drs. Goodwin and Gunsaulus to a city 
like Chieago. Their influence cannot be lim- 
ited to their own churches. When they are 
laid aside, even temporarily, from the positions 
of power they have held, important interests. 
suffer greatly. Both have had the welfare of 
the poor at heart and have done all they could 
to strengthen the hands of the City Mission- 
ary Society, as well by securing for it large 
gifts from their people as by personal service 
in its behalf. Dr. Gunsaulus has seldom de- 


- clined invitations to speak for any cause 


which has promised moral benefit to the city. 
He has lectured in almost every State in the 
Union, more to enable him to aid poor stu- 
dents in the Armour Institute than to add to 
his private income. But he has had too many 
burdens upon his shoulders and is suffering 
from the attempt to carry themall. Youth fa- 
vors him, and, though recovery may be slow, 
his friends believe that it will come, and that. 
the pulpit will not be permanently deprived 
of one of its most brilliant occupants. Plym- 
outh Church has been acceptably supplied by 


‘Rey. Artemas Haynes of Harwich, Mass. 


Attacks on Christianity 

Once in about so often we are compelled to 
listen here in Chicago toa repetition of attacks. 
upon the Christian religion which have a 
strangely familiar sound. There are two ways 
of meeting them, either by direct answer or 
by passing them by in silence. For the most 
part the latter course has in more recent years 
been taken. The Thanksgiving address of 
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Colonel Ingersoll, so widely advertised and 
with hints thrown out before its delivery that 
it was likely to contain some startling state- 
ments, occasioned hardly a ripple of excite 
ment. Its positions were those with which 
the country has become familiar, and even the 
brillianey of its diction did not conceal from 
those who heard him the inaccuracy of his 
assertions. But it is somewhat more unusual 
to have a professedly Christian minister, even 
if he be in a Universalist church, declare that 
Christianity in its present form is contributing 
to immorality. To such assertions it would 
seem as if the best answer were silence or 
simply an appeal to the effects of Christianity 
wherever it has been accepted. This is the 
eourse which most of the ministers here have 
chosen to follow in the presence of the attack 
just mentioned. Yet it seemingly has been 
made in good faith, and by a man who declares 
that he believes sincerely in Christ, is trying 
to preach him and to set before them the gen- 
mine teachings of their Master in place of the 
perversions known as present day Christianity. 


Dr. J. G. Johnson 

The many friends of Dr. Johnson have wel- 
comed him back to the city with great hearti- 
ness after his absence in Europe during the 
summer and his visit at the East. Few men 
have ever been more useful than he was dur- 
ing his pastorate in the New England Church 
and it was a source of great sorrow to his 
brethren when he felt constrained to retire 


- fromit. Sunday morning, Nov. 28, he preached 


for Dr. Noble, and the previous Sunday he was 
in his old pulpit morning and evening. It 
would seem as if vacant churches would avail 
themselves without delay in securing such a 
man as he is to serve them. The ministers of 
Chicago are unanimous in their desire to have 
him remain a member of their circle. 


Marietta College 

The friends of this institution have long 
mourned over its deficiency in funds and its 
burden of debt.. The Fayerweather bequest 
has largely removed the latter. Now comes 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons, just in the nick of time, 
with an offer of $25,000 toward the endow- 
ment, provided the friends of the institution 
will raise $75,000 additional by January, 1899. 
He adds, as a further condition, that no appeal 
is to be made in New England for fands. Only 
those familiar with Marietta’s field can realize 
the significance of this offer. It means pros- 
perity and vigor. It means that friends and 
alumni will rise to the emergency and furnish 
the money requisite te meet Dr. Pearsons’s 
conditions, and: that this institution, so .inti- 
mately connected with the growth of Congre- 
gationalism in Ohio, will more than maintain 
the pre-eminence of former years. It is given 
to few men to do for his generation and sub- 
sequent generations what Dr. Pearsons has 


been trying to do for higher education. 


The Education Society’s New Western Secretary 

The selection of Rev. Theodore Clifton for 
the position of field secretary meets the ap- 
proval of the friends of the Education Society 
in the West. He is in the prime of life and is 
deeply interested in educational matters. The 
request for his appointment was signed by 
prominent ministers and laymen in each of 
the cities where he has served as pastor, by 
the faculties of Beloit College and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and by other ministers 
and educators in the West. Mr. Clifton has 
had great success in raising money, and by 
this indispensable gift seems providentially 
fitted for his future vocation. Trinity Church 


- in this city, of which he has been pastor a 


little more than two years, was burdened with 
debt and seemed to be on the point of dissalu- 
tion. It has paid its debt, has taken on new 
life and is now on the way to prosperity. 
Chicago, Dec. 4. FRANKLIN. 


Here is a bit of statistical information which 
carries its own suggestions. Of ninety-five 
Congregational churches in metropolitan Bos- 
ton only eight are now pastorless. 
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In. and Around Boston 


The Keswick Conference 

The interest taken in the ‘‘ Keswick” con- 
vention held in this city last week was greater 
than had been anticipated. The effort to imi- 
tate in this country the great English conven- 
tion, where the teaching is that of entire de- 
pendence upon God for both spiritual and 
material blessings, will probably result in its 
establishment here in America. The plan is 
to have several of these conventions every 
year in different cities of the country.. As for 
the Boston convention, acommittee—Samuel B. 
Thing, Dr. Edward S. Niles and James B. Bell 
—has been appointed to arrange for monthly 
meetings and the annual convention. 

The meetings, lasting from Monday until 
Thursday, were held in the auditorium of 
Berkeley Temple and were well attended. 
The speakers were Rev. Dr. Charles Inwood 
of Belfast, Ireland, and Rey. Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son. The former was the more popular speaker 
and had the larger number of hearers. The 
audiences were made up of active Christian 
workers, who entered into the spirit of the 
gathering. Dr. Inwood was eloquent and pos- 
sessed a graceful delivery, and his deep, rich 
voice was pleasing to listen to. His exposi- 
tion of the Bible was clear and well under- 
stood. He dwelt wholly on the idea of ex- 
plicit trust in God for everything, and used 
concrete examples where those who had ear- 
ried out that belief had been blessed and sup- 
plied. Dr. Pierson was more theoretical. The 
feature of the convention was the meeting 
for testimony held Thursday evening, when 
nearly a hundred testified to the benefits that 
they had received from the gathering. 

The expenses were met by the free will 
offerings of the people, who were generous 
with their gifts. The committee plan to hold 
the convention every year just after the Eng- 
lish gathering, when some of the speakers of 
the latter assembly will be asked to take part. 
This convention closed a series which has 
been held in different parts of America, and 
Dr. Inwood sailed for Ireland last Saturday. 


A Visitor from France 

American generosity of late years has been 
drawn upon occasionally in the interests of 
the evangelization of France, and the response 
has always been a gratifying one. The Mc- 
All work relies to a large extent on contribu- 
tions from this country. Another form of 
Protestant endeavor has received the indorse- 
ment of prominent pastors and laymen in our 
leading cities. It is under the auspices of the 
French-American committee of evangelization, 
composed of such men as Drs, Burrell, Virgin, 
Storrs and Beard. Rev. Charles Jung has re- 
cently come to America as a representative of 
five Protestant agencies on the Continent, and 
his grace of manner and effective words have 
already commended him to various Christian 
circles in this country. He spoke last Friday 
evening at the Eliot Church, Newton, and will 
next Friday evening be heard at the Harvard 
Church in Brookline. As the mouthpiece of 
the church of the Huguenots, which today is 
doing all in its power to Christianize France, 
Mr. Jung deserves a hearing. 


The Churches and the Labor Problems 

The deep interest felt by the ministry in 
this subject was evident at the Monday Min- 
isters’ Meeting. After listening to three ear- 
nest addresses it was voted to continue the 
consideration of the matter on Dec. 20, when 
Rey. W. H. Allbright, D. D., will speak. Good 
will and brotherly sympathy toward wage- 
earners characterized the devotional service, 
which opened the meeting. The principal 
phase of the question presented was that of 
the weekly rest day. 

The first speaker was Deacon James G. 
Buttrick, chairman of the committee of the 
State association, upon Relations to Labor Or- 
ganizations. He showed the work of the com- 
mittee along the line of securing a rest day 
for employés of corporations. In his opinion 


such a day will never be obtained until pub- 
lic sentiment requires legislation upon the 
matter. 

Mr. George E. McNeil, member of the State 
Tax Commission, expressed regret that the 
occasion existed for discussing the subject. 
As a Christian he believes that Christ is suffi- 
cient, that his teaching will procure all that 
men need. The attitude of the working men 
toward the church is that of the church toward 
them. The causes for indifference are alike. 
Mr. McNeil sees less prejudice and antago- 
nism than formerly on the part of the laborer. 
“The church is showing a desire to attempt 
to do something.’’ Labor men as a rule feel 
that the clergy should represent the highest 
ideal of manhood and self-sacrifice, and in no 
way recognize class distinction. The speaker 
felt that the trades unions are doing more for 
Christ than are the churches. In prayer he 
always remembered the church, that she might 
have light, learn duty and know Christ. He 
always prayed that the trades unions might 
be linked with the church, might together be 
useful, and that injustice might cease. 

He was certain that much needed legisla- 
tion in behalf of a rest day for employés on 
street railways was balked by the corporation 
through unjust means. Men were compelled 
to declare against their convictions, or be dis- 
charged. In answer to questions from the 
floor as to what the minister should do when 
asked to assume partisan positions in labor 
troubles, Mr. McNeil said: ‘‘ Come out into the 
light. Say who is right. If both are wrong 
and both right, as is often the case, say so. 
Declare yourselves.’’ 

The secretary of the state committee, Rev. 
J. G. Jones, likened society, so far as the Sun- 
day work problem was concerned, to a raven- 
ous machine which is destroying men by piece- 
meal. It is a part of the condition of the 
times that a man work seven days continually. 
This results always in the destruction of the 
men who do it. The difficulty in the way is 
the will of those who work the machine. Our 
first work is to create a moral and religious 
sense. Weare to take Christ’s side, which is 
the side of the laborer. 

Next Monday morning Rey. E. R. Young of 
Canada will give his attractive address upon 
Romantie Missionary Life in the Land of the 
Auroras. Before the Mohonk Conference and 
elsewhere he has proved an instructive speaker. 


In Behalf of the Negro 

Largely, attended meetings were held last 
Sunday in the interest of three noted South- 
ern schools for Negroes. At the Old South 
Chureh Mr. Booker I’. Washington, president 
of Tuskegee Institute, spoke in behalf of 
that work, and addresses were also made by 
Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon and Rev. C. G. Ames, 
At Park Street Hampton Institute was rep- 
resented by Rev. H. B. Turner, its chaplain, 
and by an Indian, Mr. Theockison, and a 
Negro, Mr. Fitch, both graduates. Their 
simple statements of personal experience and 
the work they are enabled to do for their re- 
spective races through the training they re- 
ceived at Hampton were very interesting and 
effective, while the singing by the Hampton 
Negro quartet was much enjoyed and well 
illustrated one phase of the work in the insti- 
tute. Addresses were also made by Rev. 
A, E, Dunning and Mr. E. D. Mead. At the 
First Baptist Church President Meserve of 
the Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., spoke 
on The Education of the Negro. 

All the addresses were marked by confi- 
dence in the future of the Negro from evi- 
dence of the rapid progress he is making 
wherever well-equipped institutions furnish 
opportunities for preparing himself to bea 
skilled workman and an intelligent Christian 
citizen. We hope the statement of the Boston 
Globe is true that probably the largest amount 
of money raised at any one time in Boston for 
these schools was contributed yesterday. 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Churchman, discussing some of the as- 
pects of the New York cathedral project, ad- 
mits that within the Protestant Episcopal 
fold “there is some danger of a sort of lurk- 
ing and mitigated congregationalism becom- 
ing the prevailing sentiment.’’ 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, in The Critical 
Review, weighing Pope Leo’s encyclical on 
Anglican orders and the Anglican archbish- 
ops’ reply thereto, says that ‘“‘a careful study 
of these documents makes it evident that a 
very great advance towards reunion has been 
made, and a door to further opportunities is 
still open.’”’ But he holds that the Anglican 
bishops will retain the advantage in the con- 
troversy until the pope yields to their reason- 
able challenge and request and publishes his 
evidence. 

A correspondent of The Christian Mirror 
says that he has heard Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more affirm “that if she were to live her life 
over again she very much doubted whether 
she would sever her connection with the evan- 
gelical denominations, for while intellectually 
she was more in sympathy with the liberal 
party, yet morally and religiously (which with 
her were the more important particulars) she 
was much more in sympathy with the evan- 
gelicals; especially (as 1 understood) with the 
advanced school of Congregationalists, among 
whom she thought there was more earnestness 
of purpose, more openness to the truth, more 
real self-sacrificing interest in the great moral 
and social reforms of the day than among any 
other class.”’ 

The United Presbyterian says that ‘‘ United 
Presbyterians are in precisely the same posi- 
tion in regard to home missions as Baptists, 
and so long as they continue to hold to any 
essential doctrines which separate them from 
other bodies of Christians they cannot, with- 
out self-stultification, cease to prosecute mis- 
sionary work along denominational lines.” 

Rey. T. L. Cuyler, in The Independent, says 
that the new style of Sabbath Day observance 
in this country means ‘“‘heart failure’’ for the 
ehurch. F. H. Wines, secretary of the Illi- 
nois Board of Public Charities, in the same 
journal, says: ‘‘1 desire to record my personal 
conviction, after nearly thirty years of close 
official contact with the legislature of my own 
State, that, in spite of all the sensationalism 
both of the press and of the pulpit, the moral 
tone of legislators and legislation is improv- 
ing rather than deteriorating. If I thought 
otherwise I should be tempted to despair of 
the Republic.” 

ABROAD 

Our English contemporaries’ comments on 
the result of the New York election are inter- 
esting. The Christian World believes that 
“in a democracy, even under Tammany, the 
millions have only to will it and their salva- 
tion is secured. But before they reach the 
degree of moral health in which such a will 
becomes possible they must learn that no in- 
stitutions, no suffrage, no caucus, can do for 
a nation what the divine order has made in- 
cumbent on its individual manhood.’’——Dr. 
J. Guinness Rogers of the Independent thinks 
it is easy to exaggerate its significance. —— 
The Speaker is sensible enough to see that 
“New York, after all, is not America. It is 
a place where foreign immigrants are made, 
somewhat imperfectly, into american citizens, 
and it has as often as not failed to represent 
the national life. Early in the war of seces- 
sion its then boss favored its secession on its 
own account; and when the Union was strug- 
gling for its life the New York mob was riot- 
ing against the conscription and hanging 
Negroes to lamp-posts. Yet the Union tri- 
umphed, thanks to the men of New England 


and the territorial democracy of the West. 


We have still hope in that democracy, not- 
withstanding its errors, and in the common 
sense of the American nation.’’——H. M. 
Hyndman, the socialist, in the Saturday 
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Review, says: “The highest ideals of the 
United States seem to be swindling at home 
and braggadocio abroad.” 

The Speaker, reviewing Professor Hom- 
mel’s book, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
as Illustrated by the Monuments: A Protest 
Against the Modern School of Old Testament 
Criticism, says: ‘ Until Dr. Hommel has seri- 
ously criticised the grounds upon which schol- 
ars have determined that Deuteronomy is 
posterior to Hosea, and has brought forward 
securer positive arguments for its priority, 
his assertion that he has overthrown the Well- 
hausen school of criticism will remain a mere 
empty boast. ... The main arguments for 
the chief critical positions are left by him en- 
tirely unanswered and almost unnoticed. He 
raises a succession of side issues, and devotes 
himself to laborious attempts to disprove some 
of the minor arguments of his opponents.”’ 


Tero CG. E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 19-25. Our Sins and How to 
Get Rid of Them. Luke 13: 23-30. 

The first thing is to have them forgiven. 
Penitence, contrition of heart, commitment of 
ourselves to God’s mercy, must precede any 
effort of ours to get rid of our sins. As Pres- 
ident Tucker says, God can do little for a man 
until he has forgiven him. ‘The experience of 
Christians through the ages, voicing itself in 
such hymns as “I lay my sins on Jesus ’”’ and 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,’ can 
be cited as proof that a disordered human 
heart, conscious of inherited tendencies du wn- 
ward and its own frequent lapses from vir- 
tue, requires first of all God’s healing touch. 
Yet we are not to forget that Jesus bade us 
ask that our debts be forgiven as we forgive 
our debtors. No full and gladdening forgive- 
ness can come to a man who approaches the 
mercy seat with resentment burning in his 
heart toward his brother. S 

Once forgiven by our Heavenly Father, one2 
rid of the stain and shame of our sins, we can 
begin open warfare upon them. \ President 
Seelye of Amherst used to say that the more 
specific the battle against our sins the more 
likelihood of success. Sin in the abstract is 
so large and so deeply rooted an affair that 
we almost despair of overcoming it, but the 
concrete sins that reside in the temper, the 
feeling, the imagination, the will—these little 
foxes that spoil the vines —cowardice, avarice, 
impatience, uncharitableness, irritability, im- 
purity—these foes we can face and vanquish. 
How exhilarating, after all, it is, after one 
has sought and found forgiveness and has 
come into possession of God’s powerful aid, 
to sally forth and make war to the knife upon 
these enemies of our souls. No Crusader of 
old, starting out to rescue the Saviour’s grave 
from the Saracen, could feel any greater en- 
thusiasm than it is possible for us to have 
as we fight today and here the nobler battle 
against spiritual enemies. 

The possibility of a flank movement is also 
to be considered. Some sins can best be over- 
come by the indirect method. That apostle 
had this line of attack in mind when he wrote, 
‘Who is he that will harm you if ye be zeal- 
ous of that which is good?’’ And his brother 
apostle cherished the same thought when he 
told his converts not to be overcome of evil, 
but to overcome evil by good. There is great 
latent fighting capacity in the ‘“ expulsive 
power of a new affection.’’ Satan finds little 
entrance into the heart that is daily set on 
achieving righteousness, that is eager to fill 
life full of unselfish service. The blows of 
the antagonist fall. with no effect upon the 
man encased in the whole armor of God. Fill 
life up with noble acts, and the battle against 
sins will thereby be more than half won. 

Parallel verses; 2 Chron. 33: 2-13; Ps, 1: 


1; Isa. 1: 16-20; Hos. 10: 12, 13; 14: 1, 2; Joel 
2: 32; Acts 2: 21; Eph. 6: 11-16; Tit. 3: 5, 6; 
Jas. 4: 7; 1 Pet. 5: 8. he 
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An Important Week in Brockton 


The chief interest in the city of Broekton 
last week centered round the First Congrega- 
tional Church. Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 1, 
a large council met to install Rev. Alan B: 
Hudson as pastor. He was called to the pas- 
torate more than a year ago, and accepted on 
condition that both parties should continue to- 
desire his settlement after a year of service. 
Mr. Hudson was born in Newfoundland in 
1866, but has lived in the United States since 
he was six years old. He was for a time a 
student at Boston University, studied theology 
at Bangor and Harvard, was ordained in N rth 
Weymouth, preaching in Pilgrim Chureh about 
four years before coming to Brockton. 

A large audience was present on Wednesday - 
afternoon, while in the evening the spacious 
new edifice, opened that day for the first time 
for public service, was crowded to the doors, 
many being unable to find even standing room. 
An eloquent sermon, on Christ and Him Cru- 
cified, was preached by Rev. Dr. G. C. Lorimer, 
and the installing prayer was offered by Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, moderator of the council. The 
unusual length of the sermon left no time for 
the charges to the pastor and the people, Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson and Rev. Dr. E. L. Clark, who- 
had accepted invitations to take these parts, 
being obliged to take the train for Boston. 
The other parts were by Rev. Messrs. A. L. 
Gerrish, R. R. Shippen, W. T. Beale, H. C. 
Hay and A. W. Archibald. 

On Thursday the new edifice was dedicated. 
The house was filled in the afternoon, when a 
dedicatory address was delivered by Rev- 
A. E. Dunning, Rev. E. W. Shurtleff and 
other neighboring pastors sharing in the serv- 
ices. In the evening an audience gathered 
which again taxed the capacity of the build- 
ing, many being turned away for want of 
room. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D. D., and the dedicatory 
services were led by the pastor. 

The meeting house is built of granite, witlr 
a square tower eighty feet high, which is to 
hold a chime of ten bells. The audience- 
room seats about 700 persons, and with con- 
necting rooms about 1,000. There are eleverm 
beautiful memorial windows. i 

At each service an elegant illustrated mono- 
graph was distributed, giving a historical 
sketch of the church, full descriptions of the 
exterior and interior of the building and pro- 
grams of the services. A large meeting of 
young people was held on Friday evening, 
Christian Endeavor night, with addresses by 
Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, A. L. Beals, M. D., and 
the pastor. The dedication services closed on 
Sunday, with a historical sermon by the pastor. 


A Kansas Church Celebrates 


The fortieth anniversary of the Plymouth 
Chureh, Lawrence, was celebrated Dee. 2, 
which was the date of the arrival of its pastor, 
Rev. Richard Cordley, D. D., in this eity forty 
years ago. At the morning communion service 
400 communicants gathered, twenty-three new 
members were received and seven children 
baptized. Superintendent Broad and Dr. 
Blakesley of Topeka assisted. In the after- 
noon reminiscences were given by older mem- 
bers. Ona later day 500 members and friends 
enjoyed an elegant banquet and speaking fol- 
lowed the eating. Mrs. Storrs, widow of Rey. 
S. D. Storrs, told the story of the Andover 
Band of 1857, of which Dr. Cordley was a 
member. There were presents to the pastor 
at the close—a full set of china, a pack- 
age of fresh books and a life lease of the 
parsonage. During the life of the chureh it 
has inereased from twenty-two to 520 mem- 
bers; (46 persons have been received by Mr. 
Cordley and about 1,200 in all. He has aided 
in forming fifty-four new churches and in 
dedicating fifty-six buildings. Hehas been a 
representative at six National Councils and of 
the International Council at London. 


‘whining about a “dreadful cold.” 
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THE HOME 
* . The Year’s Crown 


Spring has her changeful skies, her waking leaves— 
Summer has her lavish dower of bloom and balm; 
And Autumn has her days of golden calm— 

Rich pauses when, forgetting she bereaves 

The world of summer, she no longer grieves. 

She smiles, “‘ How well-beloved a queen I am!” 
Lingering to hear the land’s Thanksgiving psalm 

For wealth of fragrant fruit and garnered sheaves. 

But Winter is the monarch of the year, 

When wild winds make the giant pines their harp, 
And joy of Christmastide is at the flood. 

Only to those who miss a presence dear 
The thorns of Winter’s holly crown are sharp, 
And all its berries gleam like drops of blood. 

—Charles Prescott Shermon, in Scribner’s. 


It was a woman who 
had recently moved 
into a fashionable quarter of the town 
who said, emphatically, “I am not ac- 
quainted with any one in South ——.” 
She determined the limits of her acquaint- 
ance by the question of locality only. 
One might be learned, accomplished, of 
charming manners and helpful soul, 
wealthy even, but, like Nathaniel of old, 
this woman was ready to ask, ‘Can any- 
thing good come out of South ——?” It 
is profitable to consider such a concrete 
instance of what the sensible world has 
agreed to call snobbery. On the one side 
it grows out of fear of having one’s own 
place in the social rank mistaken. The 
best people take their social rank for 
granted; this woman apparently feared 
that she would be rated too low. She 
was thinking of herself (always a mark 
of imperfect culture), and, fearing the re- 
sults of a genuine comparison, set up an 
artificial one. On the other side she was 
trying to pull down, not to build up (al- 
ways the mark of anignoble soul). True 
culture and nobility neither fear for their 
own standing nor care to exclude others 
by purely artificial tests. 


A Case of Snobbery 


The principal of a girls’ school 
once administered an effective 
rebuke to a pupil who was al- 
ways complaining of her ailments. This 
student came to school one morning 
The 
teacher said, cheerfully, “‘O, I’m so glad 
you have one!”’ Naturally the girl was 
astonished, but the wise woman contin- 
ued, ‘‘Why shouldn’t I be glad? You 


A Pointed 
Rebuke 


- are always doing something to make 


yourself ill, so of course you must enjoy 
it and I am happy to have you pleased.” 
This stinging sarcasm opened the girl’s 
eyes to the knowledge that she herself 
was responsible, to a large extent, for 


_ her own bodily conditions and that it 


was a reflection upon her intelligence, as 
well as her conscience, to ignore the laws 
of her physical being. No sane person 
ever points with pride to the existence in 
himself of mental defects arising from 
neglect of brain culture. Yet it is noth- 
ing uncommon for one to pose as an ob- 
ject of sympathy when ill from failure to 
exercise common sense in matters of 
simple hygiene. Moreover, it is an of- 
fense to good breeding to parade one’s 
distempers. Emerson says on this point: 
“Tf you have not slept, or if you have 
slept, or if you have headache, or sciatica, 


_ or leprosy, or thunder-stroke I beseech 
_ you, by all the angels, to hold your 


peace.” - 
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How many persons are 
spending their money this 
month for that which sat- 
isfieth not. The strongest impression of 
a visit to the great department stores is 
of the superabundance of things. The 
amount of trash displayed on the coun- 
ters at holiday time makes one fairly 
heartsick. Who buys all these atrocities 
in the way of toilet ornaments, bric-a- 
brac, cheap pictures and -gaudy: fancy 
work? The intelligent American public, 
we are forced to answer. Even among 
dainty wares that call forth an admiring 
exclamation, how many are really useful 
and appropriate to their use? The truth 
is, we Americans have a mania for accu- 
mulating things. Our parlors and cham- 
bers, and even our halls, are full of things. 
Look at the pictures in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal representing the interior of 100 
typical American homes, ‘with furnish- 
ings enough for 1,000,”’ as an authority on 
art facetiously adds; then recall the Jap- 
anese custom of hanging only one beauti- 
ful picture at a time on the wall, of dis- 
playing a single piece of artistic pottery 
in a room so simply furnished that the 
attention is: not diverted by a score of 
other ornaments. Life would be wonder- 
fully simplified if we were released from 
the thraldom of things. . It might not be 
so easy to buy Christmas gifts. Weshould 
not rush into the shops and purchase the 
first bit of bric-a-brac that struck our 
fancy. Instead of giving our friends 
more things, why not adopt.the English 
custom of sending a card with a personal 
Christmas greeting? 


An Overplus of 
Things 


The American Jaw 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL 

Reports, congressional or otherwise, 
seldom reach the shelves devoted to fam- 
ily reading. There is a tradition, held, 
like some other traditions, till it has be- 
come accepted fact, that they are not 
only supremely dry reading, but never 
intended to be read at all save by the ex- 
perts who wrote and sent them out. This 
is sometimes true, yet whoever follows 
the course of the modern reports, from 
that of the great convention to the latest 
Government inquiry into factory legisla- 
tion or the habits of cinch bugs and gypsy 
moths, whoever has the courage to un- 
earth the valuable matter in the heavy 
volumes from the Bureau of Education, 
knows that a mine of wealth lies hidden 
between the inconspicuous covers. 

One does not naturally look for suggest- 
ive material in the reports of dental 
conventions, yet it is just such a docu- 
ment that furnishes the text for the pres- 
ent article. It is the American jaw that 
is in question—not that powerful mem- 
ber as exercised in political conventions 
and the kindred assemblies in which its 
power is known and feared, but another 
function equally natural. 

The badness of American teeth is an 
old story. Out of and because of their 
badness has arisen the extraordinary 
goodness, the unequaled proficiency of 
the American dentist, whose sign is 
sought abroad. There he displaces’ the 
native product and wins fresh laurels 
year by year. On their own ground at 
one of the Saratoga conventions .of the 
Dental Association, a warning note was 
sounded by skilled surgeon dentists, who 
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had made'a series of méasurements, ¢on- 
tinued from year to year, and found a 
steady decrease in the size of the Ameri- 
can jaw. They reported that in many 
cases teeth had to be removed to allow 
the growth of the remainder without 
crowding. Even then decay was swift 
and certain, this being notably true of 
the ill-nourished classes, from the shop 
girl or boy down to the child of La 
slums. 

“How is it?’’ I asked one of the mse 
noted of these men. ‘Why are Ameri- 
can teeth in such evil case? Is. it zl 
poor food or from other causes?” 

“Poor food, malnutrition and, heading 
the list, no chewing. Think for a min- 
ute. How often do you see anybody 
really chewing ?”’ 

I meditated, and recalled the child 
habit of tucking the crusts under the 
edge of the plate. I recalled also the 
thick, sweet, brown crusts of big rye and 
Indian loaves, known to my youth and 
vanished with that and brick ovens. 

“We are going to pieces from a dozen 
causes,’ pursued Dr. Z. ‘“‘Too much por- 
ridge on the one hand, too much sweet 
stuff and starch on the other.” 

“But the Scotch,” I began, and then 
stopped. The Scotch were a porridge-eat- 
ing nation, it is true, but they also ate oat 
cakes of nearly as inflexible a nature as 
the Norwegian wheels of rye bread, a 
baking for six months stacked in the 
huge storeroom, and requiring an exercise 
of jaw few but Norwegian bite can 
practice uncomplainingly. 

**Steam-cooked foods areas great an 
enemy as too much cheap pie,” he went 
on. ‘‘Wheatis matchless food if you take 
it whole, or grind it and make it into 
crusty loaves of whole-wheat bread. This 
modern passion for starch—and the heart 
of the grain which we demand for: bread’ 
is almost pure starch—is one we share 
with our English brethren. Theshop girl 
jaw is a type there as here, and born of 
the same conditions. We are one of the 
worst-fed nations in the civilized world; 
and the English are as badly off—worse,’ 
since they lack our abundant supply of 
fruits and vegetables. We have got’ to 
chew again as our grandfathers did or 
teeth will cease to be a part of the human’ 
equipment.”’ 

“What would you do about it, my 
friend ?’’ 

“Tn the first place, teach the child to 
chew, and this can never be done unless 
wedoitourselves. Youknow Gladstone’s 
method? Thirty-two chews for each 
mouthful of meat; twenty-four for bread 
That means not only that he gets all the 
flavor in his food, but that starchy diges- 
tion, which it is impossible to accomplish 
without full mixing of the saliva with 
such food, has its necessary process car- 
ried out, and so dyspepsia is headed off. 
Do you know the sweetness of a grain of 
wheat chewed till it has turned to nutty 
cream? Thatis the kind of thing we want 
and must. come to. It’sapart of religion, 
or it ought to be—this slow, deliberate, 
conscious enjoyment of the Lord’s gifts. 
As it is we area nation of gobbling idiots, 
and the man who takes full time is called 
a crank or an epicure. [If the women 
would take it up—but they are too busy 
studying French literature of the seyen- 
teenth century, or Assyrian art, to know: 
or care what a pointed jaw stands for, 
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Try them and see the fine disdain their 
countenances wear.” 

“There you are finely mistaken, sir. 
Club women are studying every phase of 
life and its bearings.’ 

“Don’t hold up your exceptions,” said 
my authority, impatiently. “I tell you 
women don’t care. If they did we should 
see a different state of things. When I 
see a woman teaching her child religiously 
the meaning of this office of chewing, I’ll 
alter my statement. At present it’s true. 
They don’t think and they don’t care.” 

Dr. Z. walked away, still growling and 
shaking his dignified head as he went, and 
again I meditated. Do they? 


The Rights of the Woman Who 
Works 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 


““Pshaw,”’ said the Married Sister, ‘I 
am impatient with Minerva for going off 
to live by herself. A single woman should 
live with her relatives, if she has any, un- 
til she marries and sets up a family of her 
own.” 

“Perhaps she feels that in earning her 
own living she also earns the right to a 
certain independence,” suggested the Mar- 
ried Sister’s Spouse. 

**Suppose she does,”’ retorted the Mar- 
ried Sister, “itis not proper, and it does 
not speak well for her family among out- 
siders.”’ 

“Tt’s none of outsiders’ business,” said 
the Bachelor Brother, ‘‘in fact, it is not 
yours, nor mine, nor any one’s business 
but Minerya’s, so long as she is able to 
take care of herself and live in a health- 
ful, respectable way.” 

“That’s just like a man,” said the Mar- 
ried Sister. ‘‘ Now consider—Minerva is 
entirely alone in the world. She is away 
from her house, wherever it is, from nine 
to five o’clock every day in the week, and 
while she earns a good salary she has 
nothing for luxuries. I have a comfort- 
able home, with something to spare all 
around, which I should be glad to share 
with her. She could give me some equiy- 
alent in odd ways, if she felt she must, 
and save her money to dress better and 
buy the fine things she loves. I do not 
want her to feel under any obligations. 
Of course I should appreciate a little help 
occasionally with the housekeeping and 
the children.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the Bachelor Brother; 
‘“‘and poor Minerva would never have an 
hour she could call her very own. If her 
work required her early or kept her late, 
she would be upsetting your breakfast and 
your dinner, or going without her own. 
If people came to see her on business or 
pleasure, they would be more than likely 
to intrude on your visitors or your privacy. 
If she wanted to do this, that, or the other, 
she would always be accountable to you 
for it. Those very considerations you 
spoke of, her company or her help to you, 
would always crop up in her own mind to 
interfere with her duty to herself, either 
in work or pleasure.” 

“How absurd!” said the Married Sister; 
“we were always the best of friends. 
Neither of us would be selfish.” 

“Precisely,” answered the Bachelor 
Brother; “if Minerva left her work tired 
to death she could not give up to it freely 
and healthily as soon as she left the office. 
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It would worry you to see it, so she would 
put herself on a stretch to conceal it. 
She never would be selfish enough to rest 
if the baby was fretty, or if our good 
brother-in-law were out and you seemed 
to want some one to chat with you.”’ 

“That is true, I must admit.’ 

““Yes,’’ said the Married Sister’s Spouse, 
““we could not make her take a night key 
and come and go like a lodger, and be as 
free as she ought to be. But if she lives 
by herself she will unconsciously arrange 
her conditions to suit her taste and re- 
quirements. The very fact that she has 
no one to consult will arouse impulses for 
self-preservation that would never crop 
out in another person’s house, even in 
ours.” 

““Why, both of you horrid men seem to 
be against me!”’ cried the Married Sister. 
“TI believe you are encouraging her to 
refuse ‘all the little luxuries of my home, 
and to go off and live in her own econom- 
ical, half-Bohemian fashion!” 

“Tf we are, dear Sis,” spoke up the 
Bachelor Brother, “it is because we ad- 
mit Minerva’s right to her own mind, for 
one thing, For another, we ought to be 
better fitted than you are to judge the 
case of a working person, woman or man. 
We know that as soon as we ceased to be 
boys we began to shape everything toward 
our life work, John with his business, I 
with my profession. With that came the 
growth of our individuality, the natural 
instinct for a place of our own. When 
we could pay our way we felt that we had 
an inalienable right to live as we wanted 
to, provided we behaved ourselves and 
did not shirk our duty. Our families ex- 
pected us to have our freedom, to set up 
bachelor apartments, if we wanted to. 
Neither of us would have amounted to a 
hill of beans if we had been shut in and 
pampered as, with the best intentions, 
you wish to. shut in Minerva. 

“The women who are coming into our 
businesses and our professions are in 
pretty much the same situation as the 
young men. A woman will soon lose her 
job or break down if she works hard at 
her typewriter or her designing board all 
day and helps any one keep house nights 
and mornings, Sundays and holidays. She 
needs to be her own mistress. She needs 
free access to many people and things, 
and she needs to spend her off hours in 
exercise, fresh air, reading and entertain- 
ments. Women who take up office work 
are too little inclined to appreciate what 
rest and recreation they need, and with 
all due respect to you, my dear sister, a 
woman who lives as you do, with no 
heavy drain on her purse nor her time, is 
usually a cruel waster of the working 
woman’s off hours. 

“Minerva has fixed herself in a handy, 
comfortable little apartment, where all 
the daily essentials to her health are pro- 
vided for without infringing on any one 
else’s rights or comfort. Oneof her chief 
pleasures now is to visit you. She comes 
for dinner on Sunday; she plays with the 
children, has a good talk with you, and 
goes back refreshed to her own widely 
different life of hard and steady work. 
You now appreciate that she has a harder 
time in life than yourself, and you think 
of all the comforts and pleasures you can 
give her. Sodo herother friends. If she 
were ‘living with her sister’ she would 
be considered more fortunate (though in 
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reality less so than now), and would not 
have so many little pleasures to lubricate 
life. 

“For my part, I’m glad Minerva has 
had the sense to set up for herself and 
the backbone to persist in doing so in the 
face of all the opposition which was 
thrown at her by you and other eminently 


respectable but wholly uncomprehending ~ 


mothers of families. As the world has 
had to accept the woman who works, it 
will now have to allow her to live on her 
earnings as she sees fit. The shadowy 
figure of the maiden aunt is disappear- 


ing from the background of our family 


groups. We must look for her in the full 
light of her own fireside, calling her sou! 
her own and quite as much a dispenser of 
good cheer as her married sister.” 


The Lamp-Lighter 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky; 


It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 


For every night at tea-time and before you take 
your seat, 


With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up 


the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m 
to do, 

O Leerie, I’ll go round at night and light the lamps 
with you! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many more ; 
And O! before you hurry by with ladder and with 
light, 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him tonight! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A Polly Dialogue 
(With apologies to Anthony Hope) 
BY ELIZABETH ELLIOT 


Papa (at dinner): “‘That reminds me of 
a good story I heard at the club today. 
A man brought a rattlesnake from India 
and made a pet of it. It became very 
tame and much attached to the man. 
One night a burglar got into the man’s 
room. The rattlesnake came to the res- 
cue, coiled itself round the burglar’s legs 
and held him while it put its tail out of 
the window and rattled for a policeman! 
There was an Englishman there, and he 
said that couldn’t be so, for there were no 
rattlesnakes in India!” 

Polly (aged seven, eating her dinner 
with her ears very wide open, gravely) : 
“Well, are there any rattlesnakes in 
India, mamma ?”’ 

Mamma: “No, I think not.” 

Polly. (conclusively): “Well, why did 
he say that then?” 

Mamma : “O, it is just a story.” 

Polly: “Do you mean a lie, mamma?” 

Mamma: “No, just a made-up story 
like those in your books,” 

Polly: “O! Well, was the snake round 
the man’s legs or the burglar’s?”’ 

Mamma: ‘The burglar’s.”’ 

Polly: ‘How long is a rattlesnake ?” 
‘Mamma: “O, five or six feet.” 

Polly: “Is that long enough to tie 
round a burglar’s legs and then hang out 
of the window?” 

Mamma (vaguely, intent upon the salad): 
“T guess so.”” 

Polly : “Butdon’t you know, mamma?” 

Mamma (impatiently): “Well, itis then!” 


Polly (unruffied): “What did the bur-” 


glar do then?” : 
Mamma (wearily): “I don’t know.” 
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Polly: “Papa, what did the burglar do 
then?” 

Papa: “T don’t know; the story doesn’t 
tell.’’ 

Polly: ‘Did he try to get away ?”’ 

Mamma (stolidly): ‘I don’t know.” 

Polly (reproachfully): “But what do 
you suppose he did, mamma?”’ 

Mamma: “O, nothing! It’s just a 
story.” 

Polly (implacably): ‘But what did the 
man do?” 

Mamma (stonily): “I don’t know.” 

Polly: ‘But what do you”— 

Mamma (desperately): ‘I don’t suppose 
anything about it. It’s justastory. Go 
on and eat your dinner, Polly.” 

A moment’s pause. 

Polly: “Did the policeman come, 
mamma?” 

Mamma (despairingly): ‘I don’tknow.” 

Polly: ‘But if he didn’t come”— 

Mamma (sternly): “Eat your dinner. 
Ellen is all ready to clear off.”’ 

A second’s pause. 

Polly: “Do policemen always come if 
a rattlesnake rattles his tail for them?” 

Papa (with incautious jocoseness): “0, 
yes, always.” 

Polly: “Well, then, why did mamma 
say she didn’t know? What did the po- 
liceman do when he got there?”’ 

Papa (resignedly): “I don’t know; the 
story doesn’t tell.’ 

A pause. 

Polly: “‘Did the man have any little 
girls?” a8 D 

Mamma (finally): “Polly, if you ask an- 
other question you get no dessert. James, 
I wish you wouldn’t tell any more of your 
club stories at the table!” 

Polly: “But, mamma, why ”’— 

(Concluded solely on account of space 
limitations.) 


The Land of Toys 
BY JANET SANDERSON 


Russian children play with toys that 
are made in Serghievskiy Posad, renowned 
for its toy factories, where there are 330 
workshops employing more than 1,000 
workers. Switzerland gives to the world 
its beautifully carved wooden toys, and 
France and England produce the most 
_ natural and beautiful dolls, while we have 

to go only to Connecticut in our own 
land to learn how American children love 
mechanical toys, for it is here that most 
metal playthings, which go by clockwork 
and are wound up with a key, are made. 

But the place of all other places in the 
wide world where toys are made that 
children ought to know about is the Ger- 
man land. In and about its old forests 
~are tiny towns where all the inhabitants 
whittle and cut, saw and plane the soft 
pine wood into thousands of playthings. 
Here live Hans and Josef, Carl and Fritz, 
August and Wilhelm, Maria, Gretchen, 
Hildegarde and Dorothea and numerous 
other children, working day by day, week 
by week, year by year for the little ones 
of their own and other lands. 

At Sonneberg, in the great forest of 
Thuringia, the chief occupation is the 
making of toys. The cost of pine from 
which they are’cut is so little and the 
_prices paid are so small that they sell for 
a very low price. For many, many years 
the principal work for old and young 
alike, as soon as they could handle a 
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knife safely, has been the cutting out 
some form of toy—doll, animal or piece 
of furniture; and one of the queer things 
about the work is that each family has its 
own. specialty—some carve, some paint, 
some gild. They use no models, for long 
practice has made them capable of. cut- 
ting out the tiny toys to perfection. 

Numbers of families spend all their 
lives in making Noah’s arks. Some fam- 
ilies make nothing but lions, tigers, ele- 
phants and horses; others make deer, 
oxen and sheep; others make the curious 
little green trees, while others make the 
stiff little men and women which repre- 
sent Noah and his family, then pass them 
on to those who spend all their lives in 
painting them; and there are still others 
who put mews in cats, barks in dogs, 
quacks in ducks and “squeaks” and 
“squawks’”’ in numerous other animals. 
The doll families make dolls of every style 
and size, painted and unpainted, from tiny 
dolls an inch long to large, jointed ones. 

The stores are filled with every con- 
ceivable wooden plaything. You are 
surrounded and in the midst of jump- 
ing-jacks, dolls, elephants, kangaroos, 
monkeys on sticks, swinging birds, sol- 
diers and sailors, ships and carts, images 
of Christ and the twelve apostles, wheel- 
barrows and farming tools. In the streets 
carts are coming and going, all carrying 
loads of toys, while at every cottage door 
‘some one is seated cutting or whittling a 
piece of wood which will soon be changed 
into a letter block or a boat or something 
equally interesting, and all about the 
ground is sprinkled with whittlings. The 
whole town is full of toys—toys, toys 
everywhere. Every year hundreds of 
thousands of these wooden playthings, 
made only for the purpose of amusing 
children, are sent off to almost every part 
of the world. 

In the quaint old town of Nuremburg 
we find the workers of metal toys—magic 
lanterns, printing presses, magnetic toys, 
railroads, trains of cars, steamships and 
vehicles of every description, while most 
of the metal soldiers and military play- 
things are made in Hesse Cassel. Even 
the German prisons contribute to the 
children’s happiness, for many of the most 
delicate metal and ivory toys are made by 
prisoners. Some of the German princes 
have established schools to give an art 
education to the children who have ex- 
celled in making the beautiful papier- 
maché animals that we often see in our 
toy shops. 

Every year a great ten days’ toy fair is 
held in Leipsic, when more than 6,000 Ger- 
man merchants exhibit toys in every avail- 
able inch of space, even in the garrets of 
six-storied houses. The toys are sold to 
go to all parts of Germany and loads are 
sent to Rotterdam, thence over the sea to 
gladden the hearts of American children. 
Thus shut away in those old German toy 
towns are the men and women, and boys 
and girls, happily working day by day 
on the simple playthings which have de- 
lighted the boys and girls long since passed 
away and which still continue to delight 
the children in the homes and nurseries 
of Europe and America. 


The paper-covered Report of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers costs thirty- 
five cents, not twenty cents as was mis- 
takenly stated in our columns, 


903 
Wizard Frost 


Wondrous things have come to pass 
On my square of window-glass. 
Looking in it I have seen 
Grass no longer painted green, 
Trees whose branches never stir, 
Skies without a cloud to blur, 
Birds below them sailing high, 
Church spires pointing to the sky; 
And a funny little town, 
Where the people, up and down 
Streets of silver, to me seem 
Like the people in a dream, 
Dressed in finest kinds of lace; 
’*Tis a picture, on a space 
Scarcely larger than the hand, 
Of a tiny Switzerland, 
Which the wizard frost has drawn 
’T wixt the nightfall and the dawn. 
Quick! and see what he has done 
Ere ’tis stolen by the sun. 

—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Waymarks for Women 


Chicago seems to have a higher appreciation 
of woman’s public services than any other 
city. Fifteen of its sixteen truant officers are 
women. 


It is said that the women candidates in the 
recent municipal election in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, were defeated because they did not re- 
ceive the support of the women voters. 


Mrs. A. L. Diggs, a noted Populist platform 
speaker, has been appointed State librarian 
for Kansas. She will have charge of one of 
the largest law libraries in the West. This is 
the first State office ever given to a woman in 
Kansas. 


Women have been winning honors in the 
University of Pennsylvania, chief of which is 
the award of a fellowship in botany to a Phil- 
adelphia school teacher, Miss Schively. Sev- 
eral scholarships in the sciences have also 
been won by women. 


_ Miss Emma Hart has been acting as con- 
sular agent of the United States in Edmun- 
ston, N. B., during the two weeks’ leave of 
absence of J. Adolph Guy. This is believed 
to be the first time that a woman has acted as 
the representative of our Government abroad. 


‘*Family Sunday ’’ is one of the latest spe- 
cial church services. The day is set apart for 
the reunion of the whole family at the church 
and for appropriate exercises or sermons on 
some phase of home life. ‘“‘ Family Sunday ” 
is especially appropriate just before Thanks- 
giving, when it was observed this year by a 
Portland church. 


Miss H. L. Kilbourne, who recently passed 
the stringent examination for admittance to 
the Berkshire bar, is the first woman to apply 
for and gain entrance to the legal circle in that 
section of Massachusetts, says the Woman’s 
Journal. Her success is the more notable in- 
asmuch as the other two candidates from Great 
Barrington, men, were unable to pass. 

The ‘“‘new woman” in Germany is begin- 
ning to be found outside of the circle of am- 
bitious American university students. There 
are now three groups of progressive women— 
the conservative group, called the Patriotic 
Society of German Women, and dating from 
the wars of Napoleon; the liberal group, 
recruited from the middle or professional 
classes; and the radical or socialistic group, 
drawn from the ranks of laborers, 


According to the Philadelphia Ledger the 
first woman’s club founded in America met in 
the city of Penn 102 years ago under the name 
of the Female Society for the Relief and Im- 
provement of the Poor. It was organized by 
a Quaker spinster, Anne Parrish, and con- 
sisted of twenty-three accomplished young 
women who met every week to help the poor 
and needy. The society still exists and the 
granddaughters and great-granddaughters of 
the original members are preparing to cele- 
brate the club’s 102d birthday. 
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Mothers in Council 


A BOY’S ROOM 


A charming article by Alice Wellington 
Rollins on A Child’s Room appeared not long 
ago in The Christian Register. The author 
described the chambers of four boys, each in- 
dividual and betraying the taste of the mother 
or the amusements of its occupant. Each had 
its good points but, to our thinking, this is the 
most human and satisfactory: 


It was a very simple room, that is, it began 
with being simple, though, in the course 
of years it. became extremely complicated. 
Mamma put very little into it at first—a-pretty 
little bed, nice curtains, convenient drawers, 
a warm rug that could be rolled up when the 
bare floor presented greater attractions, just 
enough chairs; and then the room began to 
furnish itself. Every birthday mamma gave 
Malcolm a picture suited to his age—first, cats 
and dogs, particularly dogs, and chickens and 
children and dancing bears, and so on, through 
simple landscapes and simple figures that told 
their own story of prettiness or action, up to 
these which began to be beautiful with a 
deeper beauty, a loveliness of drawing or color 


that only the older sense could appreciate, - 


with noble heads and exquisite faces that ap- 
pealed to the eye, or else what she called ‘‘a 
literary picture” that told a story only the 
heart could fathom. 

Everything else about the room Malcolm him- 
self was to attend to. If he loved a toy so 
well that he played with it till it was used up, 
very well; if he wanted it preserved, it was 
put where he suggested. Every picture that 
he fancied, bright or dull, pretty or ugly, cut 
perhaps from a newspaper or a magazine, was 
put on the wall exactly where he wished it. 
Nothing amused mamma more than watching 
his taste change and grow, seeing him after a 
while discard the more childish things; though 
he always was a little loyal to his own past, 
and when he was twenty-five there were some 
things in his room that had been there since 
he was three. 
went into Maleolm’s room, you could tell, not 


what sort of a mother the child’s mother was, - 


but just what sort of a boy and how old a boy 
lived in it. 

The room grew and grew, through the vari- 
ous stages of toys and games and tennis- 
rackets and german favors and college tro- 
phies and photographs and books and pic- 
tures and Indian clubs and easy-chairs and 
more expensive rugs and a fine desk and a 
bigger bookcase and a good deal bigger books. 
His mother had never put a Madonna in his 
room; he seemed to prefer footballs, and she 
never forced his taste. Nor do I think she 
disapproved his taste when, just before his 
twenty-first birthday, she asked him what sort 
of picture it should be that year, and he an- 
swered, with his arm round her neck, *‘ Your 
portrait, Mother dear, if you please.” 


DON’T CODDLE THE BOY 


In bringing up our boys there are two ex- 
tremes for us to avoid, neglect and coddling, 
and the last, it seems to me, is the worst. 
Sturdy manhood may develop in the little, 
neglected chap when time has worn away the 
foolishness of the child, but coddling saps all 
the manliness out of the boy. There is no 
quality that We women admire in a man so 
much as strength, physical, mental, moral- 
If a boy is tenderly sheltered from every 
rough wind, how can he become inured to the 
blasts that he must face sooner or later? If 
too much is made of his real or fancied griev- 
ances now, when is he going to gain power to 
endure the wounds he will receive, to resist 
the opposition he will encounter later? If 
we bear for him the little responsibilities 
which should be his, if we make his decisions 
for him, are we not depriving him of his right 
to learn the art of living while we are with 
him to bear the brunt of his mistakes when 
his jadgment is in error? 

We mothers are forced to think that th boy 


But, as a rule, whenever you, 


cannot really enjoy a sport that has not @ 
spice of danger in it. Shall we, then, limit 
his amusements to such games as in our eyes 
look safe? There is a natural antagonism 
between youth and maturity against which 
mothers have to struggle, and it goes a long 
way toward overcoming this feeling when a 
sense of comradeship can be established be- 
tween mother and son. When she can enter 
so heartily into his interests and so quell her 
fears that she can share: with him the feeling 
of exultation when she sees him struggling 
with the ball at the bottom of the pile in a 
football rush, her influence over him is much 
greater than when she commends him because 
he stands one side and watches the strife. It 
is true he may get a strained cord or an ugly 
bruise, but they will heal. The spirit that 
carries him into the thickest of the fight will, 
if rightly directed, help him to stand up and 
deal manly blows in the cause of right in after 
life. 

Don’t let me be understood as saying that 
our sensibilities should be blunted to our 
boys’ woes and griefs, even if they are imag- 
inary. I would have the tenderest care for 
the boy. He must feel that there is always 
that one place of refuge for him—his mother’s | 
heart; that she will give him unfailing sym-- 
pathy,. never-ceasing love; that whatever-he. 
does mother will understand. But we should 
not express this sympathy by coddling or by 
a foolish partiality. Our help to him should 
be as God’s is to us. We are to make him 
help himself. 

A Christian manhood is, of course, the 
crown of all our desire for him. We teach 
him that he is saved through Christ and dwell 
on our. Lord’s gentler virtues. Should we not 
also hold Christ before. him as a model of 
Christian manhood? Tell him of his noble 
strength and willing spirit, which enabled 
him to help all who were in need; tell how he 
suffered misunderstandings and indignities in 
silence, scorning to utter complaint and pity- 
ing the weakness and wickedness of his foes; 
tell how brave he was in the face of' danger. 
Teach the boys to be his followers. He is- 
their Captain. There is not one among them 
whose heart will not thrill when he sings: 

The Son of God goes forth to war 
A kingly crown to gain. 
His blood-red banner streams afar. 


Who follows in his train? 
By (As. 


PLEASE ADVISE 


How shall the distracted mother of five chil- 
dren secure a little time to herself for rest 
and devotion? This is the problem which 
most puzzles me, and which I should like to 
see answered in your columns. We live in a 
neighborhood where only very wealthy peo- 
ple can secure servants, and everything in 
our house comes at last upon the housemother. 
She is up earlier and later to bed than her 
conscience approves, and yet the work is 
never overtaken. When Tom and Lucy are 
dressed, their books collected and they are 
started for school, there are still the three. 
They are dear children, but they make con- 
stant demands upon mother. I hear so much 
about the duty of rest and the duty of self- 
culture. Pray how is a woman going to ar- 
range for either under such conditions? If I 
could get half an hour a day! But it seems 
impossible. How do other women do it? is 
what I should like to know. m. 3; 


In the family the father and mother may be 
regarded as its two houses of Congress, the 
joint conclusions of which only should have 
the character of law. The true family is a 
pure democracy, in which the rights of every 
member are recognized, and in which each 
member has a voice as to the manner in which 
he shall be governed. The sooner the child is 
admitted into the family counsels, given the 
right of suffrage and a share if its govern- 
ment, the better it will be for the outcome of 
his moral training.—George Willis. Cooke. 
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Closet and Altar 
Be not afraid, neither doubt, for God is 
your guide. ’ 


We should avoid coming to our de- 
votions with unfurnished minds. We 
should be always laying in materials for 
prayer by a diligent course of serious 
reading, by treasuring up in our minds 
the most important truths and by a careful 
and solemn self-examination. If we rush 
into the divine presence with a vacant, or 
ignorant, or unprepared mind, with a 
heart filled with the world . . . we cannot 
expect that our petitions will be heard or 
granted.—Hannah More. 


Because thy love hath sought me, 

All mine is thine and thine is mine; 
Because thy blood hath bought me, 

I will not be mine own, but thine. 


I lift my heart to thy heart— 
Thy heart, sole resting place for mine; 
Shall not thy heart crave for my heart, 
And shall not mine erave back for thine? 
—C. G. Rossetti. — 


Prayer is, to taxe a mundane simile, 
like opening a sluice between the great 
ocean and our little channels when the 
great sea gathers itself together and flows 
in at full tide.—Alfred Tennyson. 


Never man yet saw all the riches and 
fullness which is in Christ. So then, who- 
ever thou art that art come to the door, 
of which the temple door was a type, 
trust not to thy first conception of things, 


but believe there is grace abundant: thou. - 


knowest not yet what Christ can do, the 
doors are folding doors: he can do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we can ask 
or think.—John Bunyan. 


From the world of sin and noise 
And hurry, I withdraw ; 
For the small and inward voice 
I wait with humble awe; 
Silent am I now and still, 
Will not in thy presence move; 
To my waiting soul reveal 
The secret of thy love. 
—Wesley’s Hymns. 


Thou dost count our steps, O Lord; 
our downsitting and uprising are not too 
mean to be noticed in beaven; thou dost 
beset us bebind and before and lay thine 
band upon us. We bless tbee for all 
tby tender care. Continue thy ligbt 
above the way we travel, send tby angel 
witb us and the nigbt sball be as the 
day and the sun sball be filled witb 
sevenfold ligbt. Pity us in our sorrows 
and distresses; do not mock us in our 
follies. Stand by us when our own 
souls misgive us and witb all gentle= 
ness and comfortableness do thou en= 
courage us once more to do that which 
{s tigbt, and to attempt tbat which is 
baly and witb every eftort give increase 
of strength. Set up tby kingdom witbin 
our bearts and it sball absorb all otber 
masteries. Saye us from anriety that 
is un=Cbristian, from the care that is the 
result of unbelief and that becomes an 
offense against thy dignity and love. 
ielp us to see the best of one anotber 


and. teacb us to read each otber’s lifein _ 


the ligbt of the divine bope and redeem= 
ing love. Fill our bearts witb the verp — 
love of. Cbrist and may we live under — 


tbe shadow of the cross.; \Amen, 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: You 
M do not of course care to hear all 
about my traveling experiences 
in Tennessee—the complete yarn would 
fill the whole paper—but I must tell you 
a little this week about my visit to one 
place, famous in the history of the War 
of the Rebellion. The accompanying pic- 
ture, which is one of the fruits of my 
pocket kodak, shows a huge pile of rocks 
—of nature’s own arranging—on the ex- 
treme point of Lookout Mountain. It is 
usually called ‘Umbrella Rock,” but 
sometimes ‘‘Pulpit Rock,’”’ because Jef- 
ferson Davis is said to have stood on it, 
not long before the battle there, and ad- 
dressed his officers standing on the point 
below him. The gentleman you see on 
the rock does not represent the president 
of the Confederate States, but a Massa- 
chusetts man, who had in some way 
climbed up there and was enthusiastically 
saluting the landscape. Immediately be- 
low, on a very rugged slope, is the battle- 
field; you can see the 
Tennessee River as it flows 
around the base of the 
mountain at whatis called 
““Moceasin Bend,’’ from 
the exact resemblance of 
the point made by the 
turn to an Indian’s mocca. 
sined foot. The man is 
looking towards the city 
of Chattanooga and Mis 
sionary Ridge beyond the 
plain. Farther away at 
his right is Chickamauga 
battle-field. It is said that 
seven States are compre- 
hended in the magnificent 
view from this point. 

-The rebel forces occu- 
pied the hights and the 
slope below;, the Union 
forces crept around the 
slope from the left—that 
is Lookout Valley—and: 
in the clouds of fog which settled down 
upon the mountain and prevented the use 
of the batteries on the summit, gained the 
field. This was the day before the battle of 
Missionary Ridge, as you will see in your 
history. Some Kentucky soldiers after- 
wards clambered up the cliffs and hoisted 
the old flag, which was seen with great 
delight by Grant’s besieged army in Chat- 
tanooga when the clouds had rolled away. 
Now two lines of cable cars climb the 
mountain, which has many residents from 
the city, besides a splendid hotel, a park 
and a war museum. I spent two days on 
Lookout; one day I was surprised to 
meet a colored man whom I had known 
very well Lape years before, and he car- 

ried me all around in his wagon—it 
seemed to me that his little horse did not 
miss a single rock or stump or log which 
he did not take us safely over! 

While Chattanooga is absorbed like 
any other city in business, to a visitor 
everything around it seems to be associ- 
- ated with the memories of wartime. In 
front of many residences in the town a 
cannon or a tablet indicates the site of a 
fort or the headquarters of a general. 
Orchard Knob on the plain, where Grant 
commanded the great battle, is a park, 
and near it the National Cemetery pre- 


‘Snodgrass’s Hill, Rossville Gap! 


serves 13,000 reminders of men who died 
for their country. One day I joined a 
company kindly made up by a gentleman 
in Chattanooga—including alumne of Mt. 
Holyoke and Smith!—and was taken to 
Missionary Ridge and over the immense 


battle-field of Chickamauga, now a mag-. 


nificent military park, dotted with monu- 
ments and tablets and cannon, showing 
just where the fighting was on successive 
days. How some of your soldier fathers 
would have “fought their battles o’er’’ 
as the familiar places were passed—the 
Lafayette Road, Viniard’s (where we took 
our lunch), Brotherton’s, Bloody Pond, 
I was 
told of one Western soldier who had re- 
cently visited Chickamauga and was able 
to find the tree under which, during the 


progress of the battle, he had sat and on ~ 


which he had marked his name! 
On a later trip to Missionary Ridge I 


met with veterans from Ohio and Kansas 


who were visiting the old field for the 


first time since 1863 and recognized their 
exact location at the time of the battle. 
Getting in to ride, beyond the Ridge, 
with a man who lived in the vicinity, I 
learned that he was in the army from 


Pennsylvania. He told me of a strange 
experience he had one night on the Rapi- 
dan in Virginia, finding in the rebel picket 
line opposite him his brother, who, with 
the family, had removed years before 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia and had 
enlisted in the Confederate army. The 
brother, who was an officer, came over 
and they talked together for a while, then 
parted, the movement of the armies soon 
separating them altogether. It seemed 
almost too romantic to be believed, but, 
on further inquiry as to his Georgia rela- 
tives, I found that I had once known 
them, and now learned from him about 
them! At another time, while waiting 
at a small. station in East Tennessee, a 
resident told me about the skirmishing 
of the opposing forces in that immediate 
vicinity, and how he was captured and 
taken away to prison, escaped and recap- 
tured—the story went on until I found 
that I had seen him, with 1,000 other 
Union prisoners, exchanged on Washing- 


ton’s Birthday in 1865, at a landing place . 


on the James River below Richmond! 


The only other historic incident con_ 
nected with that region is that a young 
colored boy, who looks after travelers’ 
boots in the Union Station, asked, as I 
took the train, to come on to the North 
with me, but as I was going to the Cen- 
tennial Fair he did not join me—so if you 
see him walking into our Corner some 
day with his shining outfit, do not be sur- 
prised! Now we must resume our regular 
letters—beginning with Maine: 


BANGOR, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: If not too much trouble, 
will you kindly send me the words of the 
Spanish national hymn? I have looked around 
town and cannot find them. I[ am still inter- 
ested in mineralogy, but mother declares if I 
still keep on collecting an annex will have to 
be added to the house! CHARLES M. 


If you had been with me you could have 
got (by purchase) interesting mineralogi- 
cal specimens, in the shape of minie-balls 
and cannon-balls. I heard our own na- 
tional hymn sung at the Thanksgiving 

service yesterday, but Ido 
not remember as I ever 
heard the one for which 
you inquire—and I cannot 
sing Spanish at all. Prob- 
ably ex-Captain-General 
Weyler of Cuba could help 
you, or some of our Ameri- 
can members. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I 
don’t know as the question I 
wish to ask pertains to the 
Conversation Corner. I want 
to find magazines or papers 
suitable for children between 
eight and fourteen. Can you 
send me the names of any 
such, with addresses of pub- 
lishers ? Mrs. M. 

Of course you haye the 
Youth’s Companion—that 
always heads the list, and 
is suitable to children 
of all ages, from eight 
to eighty! The St. Nicholas of New 
York might come next. Then there are 
Harper’s Round Table (which Sarah Noah 
says is a monthly now), and Little Folks, 
and Our Little Men and Women, ete. I 
do not know exact addresses, but if you 
write to Mr. Noyes of the Subscription 
Agency, 13} Bromfield Street, Boston, I 
think he would send you addresses and 
prices of the whole lot. The same refer- 
ence might be given to the lady who in- 
quires about stamp albums—for Mr. N., 
you remember, promised to let Cornerers 
have the albums at a considerable dis- 
count. (He has the-1898 Corner Scrap- 
Book, too, on his counter!) 

Another Western lady wants the “Y. C.” 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do you know of any lit- 
tle boy or girl who would send their Youth’s 
Companion to a little orphan girl after they 
have read it? My husband lost his health in 
defending his country, and we are compelled 
to do without reading matter. A friend in 
Massachusetts sends us The Congregational- 
ist, so that we have the “‘ Corner.” 


I know of many benevolent little boys 
and girls, but perhaps they preserve their 
papers for binding or scrapping. If they 
do not they may write you. 
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LESSON FOR DEc. 19 1 John 1: 5-2: 6 


John’s Message About Sin and 


Salvation 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


We have conte to the close of the career of 
the greatest of the apostles. It is fitting that 
it should be crowned with a vision of the life 
he had led described by another apostle. We 
have seen Paul in the various relations he held 
to Christ and to his church till he discloses his 
spirit while he stands on the verge of martyr- 
dom. In the picture which John draws in 
this epistle of the Christian conqueror Paul 
again appears as its modest illustration. In 
the front rank of the great army of those who 
‘have come out of the great tribulation,’ 
who have “‘washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb,’ we 
may see that he walked as conqueror: 

1. Through holy living. Light was a favor- 
ite word of the Son of Man to describe holi- 
ness. He himself was “the true light.” ‘‘He 
that doeth the truth, cometh to the light,’’ 
Christ said. It was a favorite word of Paul 
also. ‘Let us put on the armor of light,’’ he 
said; ‘“‘let us walk honestly, as in the day.”’ 
“Take thought for things honorable,” not 
only in the sight of the Lord, but ‘“‘in the 
sight of all men.” Walking in the light is 
Christian manliness. 

To thine own self be true; 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Such men can truly say, ‘“‘Our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ.” They think the thoughts of God 
and delight in them. That is the joy which, 
Jesus said, the world could not give nor take 
away. The fellowship of such children of 
God with one another is the society of heaven 
realized on earth. We have seen it in some 
families. We have known it between friends. 
It has been displayed in some churches and 
communities. Each one who walks in light 
is bringing the world nearer to God, who ‘‘is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 

2. Through humble confession of sin. Men 
who boast of their holiness are never agree- 
able companions. John says they are self- 
deceivers. Paul said he was the chief of sin- 
ners, not meaning by that that he would com- 
pare himself with other men, but would express 
his own feelings in the presence of God. But 
he said he was not competent to judge him- 
self. ‘‘He that judgeth me isthe Lord.” If 
one knows nothing against himself let him 
look more closely at Christ till he sees where 
he fails to live up to that ideal. 

Yet the consciousness of sin need discour- 
age noone. Let him confess his sins to God 
tell his sense of failure fully to Jesus. ‘‘He 
is faithful and righteous to forgive us our 
sins.”’ Our experience of forgiveness may be 
as complete as our experience of sin if we 
know Christ. ‘Confess, therefore, your sins 
one to another,’”’ James said. Thus do Chris- 
tians help one another to come near to God. 
But such confession must be judicious and 
made to the right persons. There is a kind of 
indiscriminate confession of sin which is as 
mischievous as the boasting of holiness which 
makes Christ a liar. Every Christian who has 
fellowship with God has his own secrets, 
shared only with his Lord. 

True confession brings not only assuranee 
of forgiveness, but cleansing. ‘“ He is faithful 

. to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

3. Through trust in Jesus Christ for re- 
demption from sin. No theory of the atone- 
ment satisfies all Christians, But denial of 
atonement through Christ contradicts the 
teaching of his apostles. Men often explain 
forgiveness and cleansing as limited to the in- 
fluence of the life of Christ on men’s minds. 
That, however, is contrary to any reasonable 
interpretation of the teaching of the New 
Testament, which sets forth the sacrifice of 
the Son of God on the cross as providing the 
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way to forgiveness. John said that sinners 
“have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous: and he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” ‘The blood of Jesus his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.”” Such words, 
which abound in the teachings of Christ and 
his disciples, can be interpreted only by ex- 
perience. In Mrs. Barr’s story, Paul and 
Christine, the heroine is led by her vanity and 
selfishness to permit the death of her babe 
through her neglect, to destroy her home and 
to fall into a life of shame. At last, in utter 
misery, she goes to the village minister, an 
old pastor, and tells out to him the story of 
her shame and despair. When she has fin- 
ished he says; “Christine, Jesus Christ is 
your sin-bearer; cast all your guilt and shame 
on him.” The woman prostrates herself in 
prayer. The writer of the story says, ‘“‘She 
knew that she was forgiven, and, like one of 
old, she rose up and went down to her house 
justified ’’—not to recover her child, not to 
her home as it once was, but to peace with 
God, freely received through Jesus Christ. 
She may have had no theory of the atone- 
ment, but she understood what atonement 
meant and through whom she had found the 
peace she experienced. The Christian knows 
through his experience of sin what sin is, 
and through experience of forgiveness what 
Jesus Christ has done for him by dying on the 
cross as a propitiation for our sins. 

4. Through life hid with Christ in God. 
Obedience is the first condition of living in 
the consciousness of the presence of God. 
John uses strong language about this. ‘‘God 
is light.”” Whoever walks in darkness and 
says he has fellowship with God lies. Emo- 
tion is not nedessarily evidence of religion. 
Very wicked men have been moved to tears 
by contemplating great religious truths, and 
yet have not known God. “He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar.’”” There is no atonement for 
any while they disregard the’ commandments 
of God, 

The same test which John applies to every 
one who claims to be a Christian Jesus ap- 
plied to himself. He said to the Jews who 
claimed to know God while their lives dishon- 
ored him, “‘ If I should say, I know him not, I 
shall be like unto you, a liar; but I know him 
and keep his word.”” The same test also Jesus 
applied to others, ‘‘If aman love me, he will 
keep my word.’’ The life of obedience is tri- 
umphant. The evidence of that life is simple. 
This is the way Paul puts it: “‘No man can 
say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” 
This is the way John puts it: “ Hereby know 
we that we know him, if we keep his com- 
mandments.’”” We prove that we abide in 
him by walking ‘even as he walked.” 

We have during the last quarter’s studies 
seen the apostle Paul in the presence of friends 
and of enemies; surrounded by his brethren 
and alone in prison; among strangers and 
making them friends; in the midst of storms 
at sea, saving others and himself from ship- 
wreck; writing messages to distant churches. 
which-he had planted, and waiting in silence 
at Rome; till at last we have read his farewell 
words as he saw death drawing near to claim 
him as a malefactor. Does he not come forth 
from all these experiences the Christian con- 
queror? Let him speak for himself: “ Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through him that loved us. For I am per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor hight, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God,jwhichlis in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 12-18. Witnessing for God. Isa. 

43: 10-13; Acts ft: 6-11; 4: 13-22, 

Why does God ask our testimony? How is it to 
be given? To what does it extend? What makes 
it affective? 

[See prayer meeting editorial.) 


If you cannot get 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der at your grocer’s, will 
you kindly drop us a 
postal giving us his 
name. 

We will send you a 
cook book for your 
trouble. 

Our interests are mu- 
tual; you want the best 
baking powder, and we 


want you to have it. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
8: Fulton Street, New York. 
6960 


Steaming Hot 


and made to suit, there 
is no remedy for weak- 
ness and temporary 
down-heartedness, 50 
quick and sure as @ 
cup of BEEF TEA pre- 
pared from 


COMPANY’S 
Extract of 


Good for well people 
and sick ones. A fa- 
miliar friend where 
good cooking is done. 


Look for 
this signa- 
ture in blue, 
on every jar 
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Gail Borden 
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Salama 
*““CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” — 


Address 07 Moreland Se: Roxbary. 


9 December 1807 


LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COM- 
MENTARY 


The new volume in this series, by Dr. T. K. 
Abbott, formerly professor in Trinity College, 
Dublin, is on Ephesians and Colossians. A 
commentary on the New Testament in these 
days resembles a man fording a rapid stream 
full of eddies and swirls—whatever ground 
‘the new venture takes can only be held against 
constant assault. Dr. Abbott shows himself 
possessed of British pluck and tenacity. 
Nothing pleases him more than a difficulty, 
unless it be the hand-to-hand grapple with his 
predecessors. Over some of these he has the 
manifest advantage accruing from a good fund 
of common sense. It is plain that he credits 
Paul with the same endowment, which often 
interposes its veto against seme chimerical 
theory. Congregationalists will approve the 
author’s opinion that pastors, bishops and 
elders were originally identical. 

The book is from first to last exegetical and 
critical. Every phrase in the two epistles is 
searched as with lighted candles. The au- 
thorities for variant readings are canvassed, 
but weighed rather than counted. The multi- 
form ancient and modern interpretations are 

* investigated with the exhaustiveness of a Ger- 
man lecture-room and the judicial spirit of an 
English courtroom. Special discussions are 
numerous and thorough; for example, on Eph. 
1:7; 2: 2; 6:14; Col. 1: 20, 24; 2: 18-23. The 
criticism of Baur (pp. liv-Iviii) is sharp and 
convincing—one of the ablest things in the 
book. 

The student should by no means pass over 
the illustrative Greek quotations, which give 
a fine, although incidental, drill on the Greek 
of all periods—classical, post-classical, Helle- 
nistic and patristic. It is a pity that the au- 
thor’s labors were not more faithfully supple- 
mented by those of the proof-reader. The 
book is very defective on this side, especially 
in the matter of Greek accentuation, but also 
as regards other points; we have found nearly 
fifty such lapses without searching for them. 
As previous volumes in the series have erred 
in the same way, and as the publishers are 
the only constant quantity, we earnestly hope 
they will secure greater accuracy in the future. 

The author is not so familiar with Ameri- 
can researches as could be wished. His pres- 
entation of diverse theories on the “ elements 
of the. world,” Col. 2: 8, would have been 
made more valuable by reference to Professor 
Hincks’s discussion, published in 1896 in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature. Instances of 
carelessness aside from proof-reading are rare. 
One occurs on page 203, where a word is given 
in the author’s text of Col. 1: 10, which is just 
afterward pronounced “certainly spurious.’ 
Occasionally a suggestion appears ingenious 
rather than sound, as the use of the “ King’s 
peace ”’ to illustrate Col. 3: 15. 

There are many bright points to light up 
the learned dissertations. On the view of 
Erasmus, that for masters to give their slaves 
what is equal means to treat them impartially, 
Dr. Abbott dryly observes that this would be 
consistent with treating them all harshly. 
Again, in “Husbands, love your wives, and 
be not bitter against them,” the word “bit- 
ter,’’ says our author, is not so good an equiy- 
alent as the colloquial “ cross.” 

The theology of the book is not its strongest 
feature. The author has a distaste for cer- 
tain traditional teachings, and he sometimes 
labors to make Paul agree with him. Thus 
he remarks on Eph. 5: 2, ‘‘ There is not one 
word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to 
God’s forgiveness,’”’ but, in order to maintain 
this, he comments all around the phrase “‘ to 
God” without once telling us what it means. 
On pages 11-13 he argues elaborately against 
the common view of redemption, but refers 
on the very next page to ‘‘the great price paid 
for our ransom,” and so the doctrine driven 
out at the door flies in at the window. 
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But the book should be taken for what it is. 
To it, as to many a German work of much 
looser theology, we are deeply indebted for a 
scholarly elucidation of Scripture. The rich 
spiritual treasures of these epistles, their sub- 
lime hights and profound depths, are un- 
folded in such commentaries as those of Al- 
ford and Moule. By his Ephesians, if by 
nothing else, Alford has made it impossible 


that the wonderful prayer which closed his 


eighteen years’ labor on the New Testament 
should be granted. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Rey. Dr. B. E. Warner of New Orleans, a 
rector of Trinity Church, in The Facts of the 
Faith [Thomas Whittaker. $1.25] has pub- 
lished a course of Lenten lectures containing 
a study of the rationalism of the Apostles’ 
Creed. It is a series of reverent, scholarly, 
discriminating and impressive lectures, em- 
phasizing the scientifie side of religion, but 
upholding positively the essential elements of 
Christian faith. The author attaches little 
weight to tradition and usage, as such, in 
respect to belief, but aims to be true to the 
heart of the gospel and to enforce the teach- 
ing of Christ. The style is nervous and read- 
able. 

The Ministry to the Congregation [W. B. 
Ketcham. $2.00] contains lectures given by 
Pres. J. A. Kern, D. D., of Randolph and 
Macon College during the last ten years in 
the Biblical department. The literature of 
the subject is considerable, but this volume 
should receive a good place therein. It is 
well outlined, and abounds in judicious sug- 
gestions effectively offered. It is one of the 
books the use of which will render it more 
and more of a favorite. 

Another course of lectures about preaching, 
but different in character, dealing with the 
history of the subject rather than with its 
method, is The Message and the Messengers 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.25], by Prof. Fleming 
James, D. D. Its contents originally were 
delivered as lectures in the Episcopal Divinity 
School at Philadelphia. The preaching of the 
prophets, the rabbis, of Christ himself, and 
the preaching during the Greek period, in 
medieval days and throughout and since the 
Reformation are described in their signifi- 
cant features, and lessons of present and per- 
manent import are drawn and enforced. The 
volume will supplement that just issued ad- 
mirably. 

The Macmillan Co, has issued a History of 
Early Christian Literature in the First Three 
Centuries [$2.00], by Prof. Gustav Kriiger, 
which Rev. C. R. Gillett has translated. It is 
quite as much of a bibliography as a history. 
In fact, it is chiefly a list of titles with brief 
but sufficient definitions and characterizations 
under each head. It is a comprehensive, 
learned and helpful volume, which many min- 
isters will be glad to own and which should 
go into’every public library. 

A new and enlarged edition of The Baptist 
Principle in Application to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper [American Baptist Publication 
Society. $1.25], by Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, is 
out. It lays down the fundamental duty of 
obedience to Christ, and it argues that obedi- 
ence to Christ involves immersion for bap- 
tism and close communion in respect to the 
sacramental supper. The author means to be 
fair and certainly is able. He is thoroughly 
convinced that his position is correct and is 
the only correct one. And he is perfectly 
willing to take the consequences, whatever 
they may be. His book illustrates the medi- 
eval spirit in modern conditions, and has an 
interest due to this very fact. His argument 
is one of the strongest, although to us it is far 
from conclusive, from the Baptist point of 
view which has been made. It has the power 
of positiveness of conviction, but it lacks, in 
our judgment, both the force of logic and 
Scriptural indorsement. : 

Rey. L. A. Banks, D. D., is careful of th 
ehildrem of his eongregation and has gathered 
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a number of Sermon Stories for Boys and 
Girls [Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00] into a volume. 
They are entertaining and pointed.} 

The American Board has issued a second se- 
ries of missionary stories of many lands, with 
the title In Lands Afar [$1.25]. Its contents 
have been gathered from the young people’s 
department of the Missionary Herald, and it is 
illustrated lavishly and well. Appealing thus 
alike to the mind, the eye and the heart, and 
making full and effective use of actual facts 
and experiences, it is adapted to make more 
than merely temporary impression. It will do 
much to increase intelligent interest in mis- 
sions among young people and to promote en- 
thusiasm in sustaining and enlarging the oper- 
ations of the Board. 


ESSAYS 


The contents of Literary Statesmen and 
Others [H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50], by Norman 
Hapgood, strike us very favorably and we 
commend them cordially. They treat of Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Balfour, 
Prosper Mérimée, Henry James and one or 
two other well-known literary men, and there 
are two papers on American Art Criticism 
and American Cosmopolitanism, respectively. 
Mr. Hapgood possesses the qualities of the 
successful essayist. His power of discrimina- 
tion is keen, his spirit good, and his literary 
style is energetic without lacking polish. 
Such a characterization as the following illus. 
trates the comprehensiveness and shrewdness 
of some of his single utterances: ‘“‘ Lord Rose- 
bery comes within sight both of literary and 
political imagination, and is kept from reach- 
ing them by traits which are at once his 
power and his limitation.”” His foreign sub- 
jects are sufficiently well known to American 
readers to insure their interest, and of course 
his two American papers appeal primarily to 
us. His comments upon such subjects as 
John La Farge, Kenyon Cox, Mrs. van Rens- 
selaer and others are penetrating and reward- 
ing. In some respects the most interesting 
paper is that which deals with Mr. Henry 
James, but many will think that it somewhat 
overrates his excellence. Nevertheless, the 
author is by no means an unrestrained eulo- 
gist of -Mr. James, of whom he justly says: 
‘‘Whether his novels will live, whether the 
world will take him thinned and spread out 
into so many volumes, may well be doubted. 
For he does not justify himself page by page 
and word by word and one seldom rereads him, 
but he has been a marked man in his time, 
and has done good work in it.” 

The announced purpose of Mr. F. P. Stearns’s 
Modern English Prose Writers [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50] is ‘‘to give a thorough 
account of the most eminent and influential 
prose writers who have flourished in Eng- 
land ”’ during the closing century. This is a 
large contract and it hardly can be said to 
have been fulfilled. The ten authors selected 
—Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Marian Evans, Ruskin, Max 
Miiller and Matthew Arnold—unquestionably 
have been distinguished. Whether they are 
the ten most eminent and influential may be a 
question. And, granting this, the author’s 
estimates may not find favor with all readers. 
But their individuality is pleasant. If they 
do not supply the final word of criticism quite 
so certainly as the author’s avowed purpose 
demands, they still are fresh and outspoken 
in style and abundantly worth attention in 
substance. They do over again, and agree- 
ably, a work which has been done repeatedly 
and well. 

The Poetry of Tennyson [Scribner’s. $1.25], 
by Henry van Dyke, was published eight 
years ago, has been frequently reprinted, and 
is now reissued ina freshly revised form and 
with the addition of a new essay on In Memo- 
tiam. The author is concededly one of the 
most accomplished and successful among 
American literary critics, and especially upon 
the subject of this book. The present edition, 
the most complete and satisfactory of all, il- 
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lustrates his native power and his acquired 
manner most agreeably. 

Rey. C. F. Dole, author of The Coming Peo- 
ple (T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00], discusses in 
a dozen papers, which are distinct yet possess 
an evident and natural sequence, the fact and 
the present degree of the fulfillment of the 
declaration and prophecy of Jesus concerning 
the meek. He presents the fruits of wide 
and careful social studies in a compact form, 
and impresses the reader by his largeness of 
spirit and the encouraging view of humanity 
and its future which he takes. He is no in- 
temperate enthusiast but a cautious reasoner, 
and his opinions carry weight. His papers 
have a religious spirit behind and beneath 
them and are very practical. The literary 
quality of the work also is high. 


NOVELS 


Opinions seem to differ about Rey. S. R. 
Crockett’s new novel, Lochinvar (Harper & 
Bros. $1.50]. Some criticise it severely be- 
cause it is based upon the old ballad of the 
same name. Why this should be an objection 
to it, we are unable to see. Werank it as one 
of the author’s best productions. It is a dra- 
matic story, its scene lying partly in the Neth- 
erlands and partly in Scotland, and its time 
two hundred years ago. It is an exciting love 
story in which the course of true love runs 
anyhow except smoothly, but the end of which 
is serene. There is plenty of fighting with 
arms and more of the encounter of wits, and 
perils and adventures by land and sea are as 
common as wayside flowers in a country lane. 
The hero is a gallant fellow, the heroine is 
fascinating and the minor characters -all are 
well drawn. The story is one of unusual 
power and of enchaining interest. 

Another, and one of the most brisk and 
graphic, of the recent colonial novels is King 
Washington [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], by 
Adelaide Skeel and W. H. Brearley. Its time 
is the later days of the Revolution, its scene is 
the highlands of the Hudson, and its motive 
is a conspiracy among certain Tories, inspired 
by the British, to capture General Washing- 
ton. Incidentally the proposal of some of his 
own officers to make him king of America 
comes to the fore. Themovement of the story 
is lively and its interest is deep and well sus- 
tained. Love-making is a somewhat minor 
element of the plot but is not neglected. 

Another story of military life and adventure 
is An Enemy to the King [L. C. Page & Co, 
$1.25], one of the Red Letter Fiction series 
and from the pen of &. N. Stephens. The 
country is France and the time that of Henry 
of Navarre. The tale is one of reckless plot- 
tings and counter-plottings, in which the es- 
capes of the hero are of the narrowest, and 
the many-sided conflict for supremacy—be- 
tween the Duke of Guise, Henry III., the 
Holy Catholic League, the Huguenots and 
Henry of Navarre—is outlined with consider- 
- able skill, so that the book has real historic 
value. The lover and his lady are united at 
last and the more or less righteous are ex- 
alted. 

There is abundance of fighting, too, in Chal- 
mette {J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50), by Clinton 
Ross. It describes the battle of New Orleans 
and the characteristics of the city at that time. 
One of the leading actors is a famous free- 
booter. It is spirited and well written and 
has apparent historical value. 

The Vice of Fools (H. 8S. Stone & Co. $1.50], 
by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, portrays the strug- 
gle between love and social ambition in the 
experience of a Washington belle. It does not 
lack considerable interest, yet it leaves one 
dissatisfied. The feeling remains that the 
author’s unquestionable ability might have 
been better employed. The book points a use- 
ful moral unostentatiously, yet plainly, and it 
contains some superior character drawing. But 
one lays it aside willingly at last. 

The author of A Queen of Hearts [J. B. 
Lippincott Co, $1.25], Elizabeth P. Train, de- 
scribes the career of a’successful queen of the 
operatic stage, whose life fails of its supreme 
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delight because of certain scruples of her 
daughter. The power of the story, which is 
considerable, lies in the success with which 
a real experience seems to be narrated. It is 
open to criticism here and there, but is a vig- 
orous and wholesome piece of work. 


POETRY 


A new edition of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass (Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00) is issued, 
and the highest praise which can be given it 
is that it is printed and bound very tastefully. 
Although Whitman had occasional and some- 
times striking poetical conceptions, he was 
very far from being a poet, and his admirers 
appear to be more under the influence of mis- 
guided enthusiasm than of common sense or a 
true conception of poetry. A few of his com- 
positions are meritorious—the few which usu- 
ally are mentioned in connection with his 
name, notably O Captain, My Captain!—but 
most of his poems are rubbish, and it is an 
imposition upon the reading public for any 
writer to offer it such maudlin, grotesque and 
sometimes indecent productions as many of 
his, expecting them to be accepted as real 
poetry. 

Dr. E. W. Watson, author of Songs of Fly 
ing Hours [H. T. Coates], certainly has 
embodied in his poems many noble concep- 
tions, and has exhibited a certain creditable 
power of versification. But somehow there is 
a lack of inspiration in his pages easier to be 
perceived than defined. Not much fault can 
be found with his poems, honest and consid- 
erable praise can be given many of them, yet 
somehow they do not take any strong hold of 
the reader. 

Out of the Silence [Copeland & Day. $1.50], 
by John Vance Cheney, offers all sorts of 
poetry upon all sorts of themes. The individ- 
uality of the verse, and there is some, lies in 
its form rather than its sentiment. Unusual 
meters seem to be favorites. But both the 
tone and manner of the author’s verse are 
agreeable and some of his poems touch the 
deeper springs of feeling. 

The compiler of The Golden meinen of 
American Songs and Lyrics (L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.25], Mr. F. L. Knowles, has sought to 
include no. poem merely because it is widely 
known. He has culled only some hundred 
and fifty of the best American lyrics. They 
all are choice poems. The wide range of au- 
thors drawn upon is noticeable, and the selec- 
tions illustrate a large variety of theme and 
treatment. Many of the best verses of our 
minor poets occur and properly. The book is 
delightful, and contains as representative a 
collection of American poetry as it would be 
easy to imagine. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Teaching as a Business [C. W. Bardeen. 
$1.00) contains four addresses by the publisher 
of the book, who is also the editor of The 
School Bulletin, before various educational 
bodies. It abounds in sound common sense. 
—Prof. F. L. Pattee has arranged a little 
book of Reading Courses in American Litera- 
ture (Silver, Burdett & Co. 36 cents]. It con- 
tains three separate courses, each of which 
includes a major and a minor series. The 
first course supplies a chronological survey of 
the masterpieces of American literature. The 
second is intended to aid the systematic read- 
ing of fiction, and the third, which is an ap- 
pendix to the second, relates only to short 
stories. The volume will be found practically 
advantageous and suggestive. 

Two pretty little volumes for the younger 
children have been issued by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., entitled Stepping Stones to Literature 
{Each 40 cents], the one being a first reader, 
the other a second reader. Each is by Sarah 
L. Arnold and C, B, Gilbert, and each is hand- 
somely printed and prettily illustrated. ——A 
volume of the Athenzwum Press series is Se- 
lections from Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
Darthur (Ginn & Co. $1.10), edited by Prof. 
W. E. Mead. The editor’s purpose is to pre- 
sent connected wholes rather than fragmen- 
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tary passages, which will be appreciated by 


his readers.——Uncle Robert’s Visit [D. Ap- | 


pleton & Co. 50 cents), by F. W. Parker and 
Nellie L. Helm, appears to be the third vol- 
ume of Uncle Robert’s Geography, which is 
one of the Appleton’s Home Reading Books. 
The topical analysis indicates that the authors 
expect the work to be used even more for the 
general intellectual development of the chil- 
dren in many different ways than for the ordi- 
nary purposes of a reading-book. It is possi- 
ble to overdo this, but for such a purpose the 
book is excellent. 

Milton’s Lycidas [Ginn & Co. 30 cents] has 
been edited in a neat edition, by Prof. J. P. 
Fruit——and Harold’s First Discoveries [D. 
Appleton & Co. 25 cents] by J. W. Troeger, is 
a pretty and practical little reader for the 
young.—Mr. C. W. Kent has prepared a 
Shakespeare Notebook [Ginn & Co. 70 cents], 
designed for the use of advanced students and 
college and university Shakespeare Glasses, 
etc., which is so arranged that a play may be 
analyzed easily upon paper, and its chief fea- 
tures made familiar by being outlined before 
the eye. ‘The arrangement is simple and 
clear, and the book seems well adapted to 
answer its purpose. —Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns [Ginn & Co. 35 cents], edited by C. L, 
Hanson, belongs to the Annotated English 
Classics, and is another example of the good 
work done in the preparation of that series. 

Life Histories of American Insects {|Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50], by Prof. C. M. Weed, deals 
in an untechnical and scholarly manner with 
various beetles, flies, worms and other famil- 
iar creatures, picturing and describing them 
and their habits in a way at once interesting 
and improving. The boy or girl who is inter- 
ested in natural history will place high value 
on the book.—With equal heartiness we may 
commend Curious Homes and Their Tenants 
[D. Appleton & Co. 65 cents], by J. C. Beard. 
It describes homes in the earth, the rocks, the 
trees, the snow, the water and their finny or 
feathered or other occupants. It is illustrated 
and full of diversified and interesting facts. 
—In The Story of Germ Life [D. Appleton & 
Co. 40 cents] Prof. H. W. Conn gives a short. 
outline of what is known about bacteria and 


their significance to life. The point is made 


that bacteria are not only enemies to human 
life, but often are serviceable and to be re- 
garded as friends.—~—From the same publish- 
ers comes The Plant Baby and Its Friends 
{48 cents], by Kate Lincoln Brown. It is a 
nature reader for primary grades, and its se- 
lections are well chosen and illustrated taste- 
fully.— Nature Study in Elementary Schools 
(Macmillan Co. 90 cents] is a manual by 
Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph. D. It is a practical 
treatise, based upon experience and obser- 
vation, for the instruction of teachers. 

A new edition of Selected Letters of Cicero 
(Ginn & Co. $1.35], edited by Prof. F. F. Ab- 
bott, is issued in the College Series of Latin 
Authors. It has all the characteristics of a 
first-class text-book and is handsomely printed. 
——tThe Century Co. have brought out a beau- 
tiful edition in leather covers of Cicero’s de 
Amicitia [$1.00], translated by B. E. Smith. It 
is a dainty little book which scholars will ap- 
preciate.——A new text-book containing five 
selections from the Viri Rome and six from 
Cornelius Nepos has been prepared by Messrs. 
J. T. Buchanan and R. A. Minckwitz for the 
use of high schools and academies. Theusual 
notes, vocabularies, etc., are supplied, and the 
book is well-adapted to do good service. The 
punctuation has been changed to conform to 
English rules and a few other improyements 
have been made.—-The Second Book of 
Cesar’s Gallic War [Ginn & Co. 40 cents) 
has been edited by W. C. Collar, and is a good 
example of expert scholarship shapted to 
actual use. 

Professors Bernadotte Perrin and T. D. Sey- 
mour have combined forces in : re- 
markably satisfactory edition of 
of Homer's Odyssey (Ginn & Co. 
chiefly upon the text of 
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illustrated with photographs. It ishandsomely 
printed, contains sufficient but not superfluous 
notes and is in every respect a superior piece 
of work.—A little book of Exercise in Greek 
Composition [Ginn & Co. $1.10] has been pre- 
pared by Mr. E. H. Higley, based upon Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis and Hellenica, with notes, 
ete., and references to the grammars of Good- 
win and Hadley-Allen. This, too, deserves 
the attention of educators. 

The Elements of Chemistry [Ginn & Co. 
$1.20) are explained and illustrated afresh and 
with clearness and conciseness by R. R. Wil- 
liams. It is the fruit of long personal experi- 
ence and is so divided by the use of different 
kinds of type that portions may be omitted 
should the student desire to take short courses, 
and it appears to be a thoroughly serviceable 
volume.—Prof. Leroy C. Cooley, the author 
of Physics, The Student’s Manual [American 
Book Co. $1.00], has rendered similarly schol- 
arly and practical service in the preparation 
of his volume, which in all respects ranks 
with the best treatises of its class. —A Higher 
Arithmetic [Ginn & Co. 90 cents] is offered 
by Pres. W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith for 
use in high schools and academies, which 
aims to be somewhat more practical in quali- 
fying for actual life than most books of the 
sort and which certainly is excellently adapted 
to answer its announced purpose. 

Elements of Constructive Geometry Induct- 
iwely Presented (Silver, Burdett & Co. 36 
cents], by William Neetling, comes from the 
German of K. H. Stocker. It is short, but 
comprehensive and serviceable-——Famous 
Problems in Elementary Geometry [Ginn & 
Co. 50 cents] contains a translation by Prof. 
W. W. Beman and Prof. D. E. Smith of Dr. 
Felix Klein’s work bearing upon the duplica- 
tion of the cube, the trisection of an angle 
and the quadrature of a circle. These juicy 
themes are served up temptingly for hungry 
readers, and mathematical experts need no 
further inducement to partake than the knowl- 
edge that Dr. Klein is the provider of the 
feast. 

A collection of excellent quartets and cho- 
ruses for male voices, prepared and arranged 
by Mr. J. W. Tufts, is entitled Polyhymnia 
[Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.12]. Special atten- 
tion has been given to the needs of partially 
developed voices, and the melodie principle 
in writing is employed freely, so that the 
book should prove more than ordinarily sery- 
iceadle. The selections are ehoice, the me- 
chanical execution of the volume is attractive, 
and the reputation of the well-known editor 
is a sufficient warrant of the superiority of 
the work.— Around the Year in Myth and 
Song [American Book Co. 60 cents] is a com- 
pilation by Florence Holbrook. It is intended 
as a reading-book for third and fourth grade 
pupils in schools, and arranges many of the 
familiar classic myths with reference to their 
supposed relation to the passing months. 
The result is a pretty and instructive little 
book.—The American Book Co. also send 
us Gems of School Song [70 cents], edited by 
Carl Betz. It is a good specimen of the better 
singing-books which at present are published 
for school use. 


- MISCELLANEOUS 


In Moral Principle and Medical Practice 
[Benziger Bros. $1.50] Prof. Charles Cop- 
pens discusses some topics which are sug- 
gested daily to physicians in active practice 
and which involve questions of good and evil 
as truly as of health and disease. He treats 
them with wisdom and firmness, speaking 
plainly and deserving to be heeded. One pa- 
per treats of the physician’s professional 
rights and duties, one of the nature of insan- 
ity, one of the legal aspects of insanity, one of 
hypnotism, and others of subjects less suitable 
for mention here but none the less vital. 
The book has been approved officially by the 
Roman Catholic authorities but we notice in 
it nothing sectarian. It is able and merito- 
rious. . 

The Dictionary of American °* Authors 
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(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00], which Mr. 
O. F, Adams has compiled, is an outgrowth of 
his useful Handbook of American Authors, 
and contains more than 6,000 names. It is 
generously inclusive, some of those mentioned 
having nothing more than a local fame. The 
facts which it presents are valuable but its 
judgments sometimes need to be taken with 
caution. 

Mr. J. W. Freese’s Historic Houses and 
Spots (Ginn & Co. 85 cents] confines itself to 
Cambridge and other eastern Massachusetts 
towns. It is a charming little book, having 
pictures of the different dwellings or scenes 
which the text describes and being practically 
a trustworthy catalogue of such historie¢ places 
of interest for the region covered. It is issued 
handsomely and will meet a wide welcome. 

The Lovers’ Shakespeare [A. C. MeClurg & 
Co. $1.25] has been compiled by Chloe B. 
Jones, and makes skillful use of the great 
poet’s works in extracting selections bearing 
upon various phases of love and matrimony. 
Some of them strike us as rather far-fetched, 
but the book is a pleasant one. 


NOTES 


—— Mr. Andrew Lang is writing a history 
of Scotland. 


— Anthony Hope, the novelist, is called 
one of the wittiest and most graceful after- 
dinner speakers in London. 


— The only authorized life of the late 
Henry George will be prepared by his son, 
whe is collecting his materials already. 


——If the portrait of Bret Harte in the 
November Bookman be a good one, probably 
he is the handsomest man in the full ranks of 
living authors. 


—— Mr. Gladstone is to pass the winter at 
Cannes and means to write a biographical 
work, including the lives of most of the mod- 
ern divines of distinction. 


—— Emerson valued his poetry more highly 
than his prose, “because it was not a thing 
which he could produce at will.’’ As he once 
expressed it, ‘‘I can breathe at any time, but 
I can only whistle when the right pucker 
comes.’’ 


—lIt is an interesting coincidence that 
Lincoln and Darwin were born on the same 
day, Feb. 12, 1809. In that year also were 
born Gladstone, Beust, Ricasoli, Tennyson, 
Dr. Holmes, Robert C. Winthrop, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn. 


— The first book issued by Mr. James 
Bowden, the publisher, was Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan’s The Child, the Wise Man and 
the Devil. To celebrate the fact that 50,000 
copies of the book have been sold, a special 
édition de luxe of 500 copies, each numbered 
and signed by the author, has been made 
ready. 

—— Mr. H. T. Peck, the author, claims in 
the current Bookman that the question of 
spelling is not one of scholarship but one of 
taste, and that upon a question of taste the 
American Philological Association has no 
particular authority. Granting his premise, 
the conclusion is true enough. But will he 
allow that spelling is to be determined by 
individual taste? 
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THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S POINT 


It has long been considered a difficult thing 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a nee- 
dle, but the science of these latter days—the 
same science that has given the world the 
telegraph and the telephone—has made it pos- 
sible for men, women and children, for camels, 
yes, and entire menageries, not only to pass 
through the eye of a needle, but to pass 
through the point, and having thus passed 
through, to sing and speak, to roar and bark 
and whinpy—in short, to make whatever 
sounds they please, and be heard, after mak- 
ing them, thousands of miles away. Today 
the great Patti can sing her immortal songs 
in her castle in Wales and be heard, through 
the needle’s point, in. San Francisco and a 
hundred other places at the same time. And 
so of the world’s great orators and entertain- 
ers, the great thinkers who stir the heart and 
the merry people who aid digestion. In fact, 
whatever the cities have in their theaters and 
churches and concert halls that is best worth 
hearing may be heard quite conveniently, and 
with only the slightest falling off in quality, 
by the denizens of the most remote village— 
and all through the point of a needle—the 
needle of the gram-o-phone, which traces the 
undulations of the sound waves as they are 
preserved on indestructible records and re- 
produces them through that wonderful instru- 
ment. 

Aladdin’s trick seems to have literally been. 
performed in our time, and New York, Lon- 
don and Paris may be picked up now by 
whomsoever will, and whisked off through 
hundreds of miles and made to strike all their 
beautiful instruments, pianos, and violins, 
blaring horns, and sing with full chorus of 
voices, and otherwise disport themselves for 
the amusement or instruction of the humblest 
provincial. 

Whoever buys a Berliner gram-o-phone 
buys a box at the opera, rents a pew ina city 
church, secures permanent admission to the 
best music halls, can order out a dashing 
military band, can make the great piano 
players of the day his obedient servants, and 
can do a great many other things which 
would have put somebody in danger of being 
roasted for witchcraft had they been at- 
tempted by our forefathers. 

And let it be understood clearly that this 
is no expensive arrangement, to be easily in- 
jured, nor is it anything that requires bat- 
teries or electrical contrivances for its run- 
ning. It is as simple and compact as a music- 


GRAM-0-PHONE INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORD 


box, while the dises which preserve the sound- 
records are flat surfaces of gutta-percha, and 
are practically indestructible. They may be 
thrown about or scratched, or left with the 
children to play with, and when put back un- 
der the needle they will give out the original 
words or music with unchanged sweetness 
and distinctness. That is the first point, and 
another is that the singing of the gram-o- 
phone really is singing, not squeaking, and the 
talking is real talking, as if the speaker were 
there before you. So perfect is the method 
of reproduction that the human voice comes 


out, whether in speech or song, practically as. Pp 


it went in, and thousands of people may listen 
to it at one time, for there is no need here of 
bending anxiously over an ear-trumpet; you 
hear what is going on whether you will or 
not. A cornet solo played in the Metropolitan 
Opera House from the gram-o-phone filled the 
whole auditorium. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


(PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT) 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


And now let us see what this wonderful 
little instrument is going to do for people 
who live in the towns and smaller cities. In 
the first place, take the young ladies who, 
after four years at college, return to their 
little homes with many graces and accom- 
plishments, particularly an appreciation of 
the best classical music. They find them- 
selves suddenly in uncongenial surroundings, 
where most of the pianos are out of tune 
and most of thosé-who play on them play 
badly. The gram-o-phone gives them a breadth 
of art life in the rendering of the great com- 
eager they love by the finest performers. 
With this they have masters to imitate in 
their own parlors, sources of inspiration ever 
present. 

Then take the boys. What one of them does 
not love to hear the banjo played, a lively 
strumming of the strings by a cunning hand? 
The,gram-o-phone gives them what they want, 
and the best banjo-playing—gives it to them 


1. CORNET SOLO.....05+00550c0005 The Commodore 
By the wonderful cornetist, W. PARIS CHAMBERS. 
. PATRIOTIC SONG When Johnny Comes hing 


2 
By GEORGE J. GASKIN. 
9. BBOTSA CIO con wows civeespast A Negro Funeral Sermon 
By GEORGE GRAHAM. 
4. BARIO SOLD ieee das eens _Yankee Doodle and Variations 
By the famous artist, Vess. L. OSSMAN, 
5. IPALIAN SOLOs 13.6, ..2160b. cee Di Quella Pira 
(The grand song from “ U Trovatore ”) 
By the renowned Italian tenor, 
Sie. F. A. GIANNINI . 
; BAND SELECTION.......+2.- Romance of the Trombone 
+s MALE QUARTEPTR .:..<s:. .c0dvanieeae Hear Dem Bells 
By the MOZART QUARTETTE. 
8. SOPRANO SOLO....(The Nightingale) Die Nachtigall 


Sung in German ; 
FRAULEIN VRONI YON EIDNER. 


asd 


9. NBGRO'SONG. .. .c5.<0a.0cceteeeen Turkey in the Straw 
By the negro delineator, BILLY GOLDEN, 
10._ TROMBONE SOLO........+:ss0000 Happy Days in Dixie 


By ARTHUR WILLARD PRYOR, trom 
Sousa’s Band. 
11. HumMoROUS RECITATION,...akir Selling Corn Cure 
12. TYROLBAN_DURT, ......ssepue The Mountain Cli 
By the Graus Duo of the famous Graus 
Mountain Choir. 


e soloist, 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


whenever they choose to listen. And if they 
tire of the banjo they can turn on a crashing 
brass band, with marches and songs of the 
regiments until their hearts beat with valor. 
And the old foiks themselves, with hearts 
ever fresh for the old emotions, will find 
themselyes won over by the gram-o-phone on 
many a winter’s evening, otherwise lonely, 
when they will gather about fires of crackling 
logs, in farmhouse and country home, and 


‘listen to the dear old songs, ‘‘Annie Laurie,” 


and ‘‘ Down on the Suwanee River,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer,’’ and the old glees from 
ears ago, sung to them, not by amateurs 
rom the village choir, but by the greatest 
artists of the day—sung through the needle. 
And then the comic songs—every one likes 
these now and then, but few who live away 
from the cities ever hear them sung in the 
best style; they must content themselves 
with the whistlings of the village lads, who 
pick the airs up as best they may a year or 
so late. But now the gram-o-phone, with its 
dises kept closely up to date, gives the coun- 
try the best that the city has—those much ad- 
vertised entertainers, whose enormous sal- 
aries are told of in the newspapers. All these 
the country may have now almost as soon as 
the city; and it is plain that a great change 
will soon be wrought in the farmhouse Sun- 
day—a dreary enough thing in the past. No 
more wheezy melodeons laboring away in 
cheerless parlors, no more feeble singing of 
hymns by untuned voices, but the finest an- 
thems as sung in churches on Fifth Avenue, 
and the beautiful solos of high-priced special- 
ists, and the chanting of surpliced choirs, and 
the harmonies of double quartets, not to 
mention inspiring addresses by the greatest 
reachers of the day. Not only in the home 
s the gram-o-phone to find itself a cause of 
entertainment, but already small and large 
rivate gatherings are using this many-sided 
instrument as a public entertainer; and a 
ee which includes the best bands, the 
est story-tellers, the best performers on va- 
rious instruments, the best vocal quartets, 
ean pe be made up from the rapidly 
grow ng repertoire of this wonderful instru- 
ment. Here is a specimen program which 
speaks for itself: 


18. ARIA FROM “RIGOLETTO”,......ccacauessepar penwese 
By SENOR NORITTA, clarionette soloist, 
Sousa’s Band. 
14, BANJO DUST. conscadusacys cee Ring farch 
By CULLEN and COLLINS, the yeni banjoists 
of Washington, D, ©. 
15. SACRED SONGi...::.0.....sszesnses eee Coronation 
By Mr. STEVE PORTER. 
16. ORCHESTRA SELECTION.......... The P 
By the METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA. 
17. TENOR SOLO. i... 600c0c0<cn00nuenaeseannee 
One of the old favorites that appeals to 
every one, sung by MR, FAVOR. 
18. BRASS QUARTETTE.......00.000005s00>HenHea 
Messrs. PRYOR, LYONS, HIGGINS and PRYOR, 
by Sousa’s Band. 

It is plain that for pleasure, for instruction 
and for general benefit the gram-o-phone must 
soon become a real boon to millions of people 
whose lives are passed far from the amuse- 
ments and advantages of our great cities. 
Its uses are numberless, as well as_ its 
possibilities for general entertainment. The 
girls of a family can in a few hours make wy 
a program of dises that will afford the 
friends far more pleasure any 0 
led and, if they want dancing, a may 

ance with light hearts and heels, for the 

a> phane gives you Sousa’s_ or a 

ungarian orchestra for waltzes and two- 
steps, and that is better musie yng Aw 
any local performer could offer. . And if they 
wish to sing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” before break- 
ing up, the gram-o-phone will lead the sing- 
ing with a good grace and play the out 
of the house with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

Gram-o-phone.—The $25.00 styl 
is handsomely finished in oak with ri 
mings, runs by a 7, governed motor. 

The National Gram-o-phone ‘i 874 
Broadway, New York, Phen of the 
rede rye one, are so confident that the $25.00 
style will fulfill its claims,.that it guarantees 
perfect satisfaction to any reader who will 
order the Gram-o-phone and a dozen or more 
of the records mentioned in the above pro- 
gram, paying $25.00 for the Gram-o 
and Bs ane each for rene 
records (fourteen records two 
free). The distinct understanding being that 
if the Gram-o-phone does not give 
it can be returned at once the 
funded, less the express 
also $15.00 and $10.00 styles. 
further particulars On application, : 
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I@= We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Illuminated Bible. 40 


pees PICTURE BIBLE acres 


a The ideal GIFT for Pastor 

efore Christmas Bibles ordered after Superintendent, Teacher 
ee oe enn" Children, Pupils 
. Everybody, old or young 


We have sold hundreds of these Bibles already and our daily orders are steadily increasing. Last week’s sales were 
the largest since the PICTURE BIBLE was offered in our columns. Many order a second copy after receiving the first. 
Orders for two, four, six copies are not unusual. This means that the PICTURE BIBLE is all that we claim for it and more. 

I@= It is the only really illustrated large-type Bible that has complete marginal references and a full concordance. _£} 


We cannot guarantee to deliver 


Here are a few expressions of approval from subscribers of The Congregationalist, sent without solicitation,— 


A Vermont pastor says: “It is an ideal family Bible. I inclose check for $3.75 for another copy.”—6 Dec., 1897. 


“Find inclosed $3.75 for Illuminated Bible. I have “Bible came this P.M. A magnificent book.’’— “Tt is a beauty, much surpassing my expecta- 
seen a copy of the Bible. Every copy ought to | 13 Novy., 1897, tions in re the printers’ and artists’ work. With many 
sell twenty-five more.’’—30 Nov., 1897. “The beautiful Bible arrived in good shape on the | thanks Lam.”—20 Noy., 1897. 


a 7 27th. The recipient is a boy of eight years who loves ‘Tam greatly delighted with the Illuminated Bible. It 
The Bible came to hand last evening all right. De- the Bible stories above all other reading. He is de- | is both a Commentary and a Picture Gallery of 
lighted with it; it is indeed a marvel of beauty and | jijghted (as well as the grown-up ones of the family), and | no inferior character. Not only the children are drawn 
utility. You can have no difficulty in selling it when | it will bea treasure-trove of entertainment and | to its striking and beautiful illustrations, but the grown 
once seen.’”’—2 Dec., 1897. instruction.’’—29 Noy., 1897, folks are wonderfully taken with it.”—16 Nov., 1897. 


“Bible delivered this morn- ; “The numerous and 
ing—many thanks. It is a 
wonder for beauty and 
cheapness.’’—16 Noy., 1897. 


beautiful illustrations 
seem to bring this Bible right 
up close to modern apprehen- 
sion and it will quickly be ap- 
preciated. Herewith find check 
for copy.’’—1 Nov., 1897. 


“The Dluminated Bible is 
satisfactory in every way. It 
will be a very profitable study 
not for weeks or months only 
but fora lifetime. Thanking 
you for offering such a 
grand book so reasona- 
bly.’’—12 Nov., 1897. 


“The sample pages of the 
Bible came today. I inclose 
price at once, for I am sure it 
must be worth far more 
than what you ask and will 


i 2 ais : } ; be of great value in our home.’ 
C eae I —4 Nov., 1897. 
} Pestle, rt Deore Se ee 
“The Bibles came in good apn caries ae ewe 


shape. The type is clear, illus- 
trations fine and paper good, 
and unlike family Bibles in 
general they are easily handled. 
I am more than satisfied 
with editions received.” —15 
Nov., 1897.° 


* Bible received in good con- 
dition. ... It is a splendid 
work.’’—20 Noy., 1897. 


ner 


ofits 
cerste 


“No. 3isa beautiful book. 
My pastor, looking at it 
yesterday, said: ‘IT IS 
THE FINEST THING 
OUT.’ »°—22 Nov., 1897. 


“Very much pleased with the 
specimen pages, and desire 
very much to possess the. 
complete book. I inclose an 
order for it.”—29 Oct., 1897. F , 


“The Illuminated Bible No. 
3 you sentreceived. Itis the 
finest Bible I ever saw— 
elegant in every particular. 
The price was a wonder.”* 
—2 Dec., 1897. 


“Sample pages received; 
beautiful! I order five $3.75 ee x = aa 
Bibles for Christmas gifts—all This is an exact Photographie Reproduction of style No. 3 (the middle book), Full Turkey, Silk “Mr 

& é Sewed, Red under Gold edges, Full Divinity Circuit, and for which the regular price is $15.00. e k 
are to go into refined and criti- highly thatI should be pleased 


cal families. . . . Inclosed find 3 7 IS OUR SPECIAL PRICE, until edition is exhausted. 3 7 5 to examine for myself.”—16 
$18.75.”—28 Oct., 1897. e Size of Bible when opened as above, 113/g x 2014 inches. e Noy., 1897. 


— o 


speaks of it so 


DR. BUNNING’S Opinion of the Illuminated Bible. THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE 


- is a genuine art production. The text conforms to the Authorized 
Peay eatans te imprint of the American Bible Union Oxford Edition. Proper names are accented and self-pronounced. 
Copious marginal references and a complete Concordance. But the 


seems to deserve the title it bears, “New Illuminated*, Children crowning glory of this beautiful new edition is its 800 Illustrations. 
will delight to pore over ite eight hundred illustrations on Sun- US, 14. They overtake the children of Israel. 
day afternoons. Parents will find themselves stimulated vy, these 


may serve the E-gyp’tians? For it had been 


Pictures tc tell in graphic words the ancient storicsa which chil- better for us to serve the E-gy¥p’tiang than 1491. 
? 

dren love tc hear Sunday school teachers will welcome its wid. that we should die in the wilderness. Cees 
Al) readers of the Bible will find their interest stimulated and 13 7 And Mo’seg said unto the people, “Fear 4% 
d ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of|* 9, sor 

their minds informed by these clear pages, with avundant marginal the Lor, which he will shew to you to day: ve have 
references, a good concordance und the sacred text everywhere fit- 2for the E-gyp‘tians whom ye have seen to Eo 

F tans 
tingly elotned. Sarasa ty soure: day, ye shall see them again no more for jas §oe 
> ever. Deut. L 
BE Ad re 147The Lorp shall fight for you, and ye| 3'2* 

EXACT FACSIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE 


f he $10.00 Bible, Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, é The $15.00 Bible, Style 3, 

OFFER No. A style, vnc comes in ‘Silk OFFER No. 2 in Full Moroce=, with flush OFFER No. 3. eui *Turke 5 ‘Silk owed: 
is ations ai - 4 , and a beauti- c ed under Go 

eal plates: Our special price. Bee $2.75 fn pose Ourapecial Selep ee. Hac _ $3 25 agen Our ‘special DUCA teresa hs $3.75 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. vyemey cae charges are to be paid by Lo ares 
Books are guaranteed b 


fore a book of 34 sample pages will be sent absolutely free to all $ret Orders will be filled in order as received, and remittances reaching us too late 
will be immediately refunded. S . 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible | 


It is a practical handbook of 
the highest value for Biblical 
study.— Congregationalist, 4 Feb. 


97: 

Words fail to do adequate jus- 
tice to these invaluable aids to 
the study of God’s Word. Use 
only hightens the sense of their 
worth— The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, 1 Dec. ’97. 


A Bible which vies with any 
in make, The Illustrated Bible 
Treasury, ...is indeed a “treas- 
ury.”— Zhe /nterior, 11 Nov.’97. 


The most accurate, suggestive 
and comprehensive aid to Bible 
study that has yet seen the light. 
—Examiner, 7 Oct. ’97. 


Of all the aids for the popular 
study of the Bible .. .'this is 
easily foremost and best.—J/nde- 
pendent, 14 Jan. ’97. 


Surpasses every other Teach- 
ers’ Bible-—Christian Nation, 29 
Sept. ’97. 

Look through the Index; it 
shows at a glance what there is 
in the book and where it is. 
The authors’ names show the 
quality of it. 


For sale by all booksellers, at 
prices from $1.50 to $7.00; or 
address for particulars Tuos. 
Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th 
Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS IN REALIZATION 


THE LIVING CHRIST: 


- AN EXPOSITION OF THE IMMORTALITY OF 
MAN IN SOUL AND BODY. 


By PAUL TYNER 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 348. price, $1.00. 


This work is designed to show that the perpetuation of 
LIFE in ever increasing strength, fullness, and beauty of 
manifestation is entirely within the powers of man. 
Much new light is shed on the oroblem of Christ’s resur- 


rection, and the book has special and vital interest forall | 


religious teachers, physicians and students of sociology. 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of price, by 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 


33 AND 34 MASONIC TEMPLE, 


> 


SE UEL 


bo ANNALS OF FIFTY YEAR YEARS, 
A History of Abbot Academy, 


Andover, Mass., 1879-1892. 
By PHILENA McKEEN. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


DENVER, COL. | 


| 
| 
/ 
) 
| 


With Introduction by JoHN WesLey CHURCHILL, D.D. | 


W. F. DRAPER, Pub’r, Andover, Mass. 
Al 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


$1.00 a Year 


The principal feature of every issue of the RouND TABLE is SHORT STORIES, 
but there will also be three long serials continuing throughout the year, as follows ¢ - 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. 


By ALBERT LEE 


which began in the December number. 


THE ADVENTURERS. &4y H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


which will begin in 


THE COPPER PRINCESS. 


the January number. 


By KIRK MUNROE 


the opening chapters of which will be published in May, 


Besides the short stories contained in the 


DECEMBER NUMBER JUST ISSUED 


there are the following special articles ; 


FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM 
By J. HARRY ADAMS 
Illustrated by sketches and diagrams, 
from which any one of a mechanical 
turn may easily learn to arrange com- 
fortable quarters for himself either at 

school or at college. 


OVER $300 IN 


for Stories, Sketches, and Photographs. 


Send 10 cents for sample copy. 


of the RoUND TABLE. 


INGENIOUS PIONEERS 
By CYRUS C. ADAMS 
This paper relates a number of ineidents 
showing the expedients by which the first 
white men who explored the interior of 
Africa made up for deficiencies in sup- 
plies, such as lime, nuts, valves, etc. 


CASH PRIZES 


Full particulars in every number 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


Ninth Thousand 


The Story of 


Jesus Christ. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


With 24 beautiful illustrations. 


A great work. ... Mrs. Ward has written 
this book primarily for the general reader. It 
should make a strong appeal to all people, 
young and old, in our churches and out of 
them. It should be placed in every Sunday 
school library, for it must prove invaluable 
both to teacher and pupil in giving a renewed 
impression of the country, time, people and 
customs which played their part in the life of 
Christ. In this respect it provides much that 
the young student is expected to learn from a 
Bible dictionary. In a further degree it is a 
most suggestive book to read in connection 
with the Biblical narrative, for it calls to the 
attention many things all too easily overlooked. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, 


$2.00. 


The task is a noble one. To have under- 
taken it at all bespeaks high enthusiasm, not to 
say inspiration, on the part of the author. To 
have carried it to completion, and such comple- 
tion, argues great literary ability and high liter- 
ary refinement. The few bits here copied give 
no possible measurement of the scope and beauty 
of the work.— Chicago Times-Herald. 


A handsome volume. 


The impression of the holy and beautiful life, 
so sympathetically portrayed, is powerful indeed. 
—The Congregationalist. 


Each page breathes the spirit of the Son of 
God.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chieago, 1l.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free, EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature, 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Massa. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full Me rand course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction In New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JoHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Prepares for any college. Also academle and special 
| courses. Twenty-eight miles from Boston. inter 
| term of 63 days; year begins Jan, 4, 1898. For par- 
| tieulars address 

: REV. SAMUEL Y. COLE, pag 


x= att : 
Samnest student, 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, PILGRIM HALL, Dec. 
13, 10 A. M. Topic, Romantic Missionary Life in the 
Land of the Auroras. Speaker, Rey. Egerton R. Young 
of Canada. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membershi » £1,005 life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssrIons, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATION AL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Seeretary ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 eon Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears pening, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rey. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see utes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. He Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the ‘“‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest}, to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the ee Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30.A. M., Bible study, 
3P,M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard. 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: ‘1 give an 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe applied to the charitable uses and Nga a 
of saidsociety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


A céonspicuous illustration of an energetic 
move for the occupancy of a practically un- 
cultivated field is reported from Ohio. Had 
the opportunity been recognized but its seizure 
delayed so that other than Congregational 
workers entered to-till and reap we should 
have counted the judicious move by them as 
fruitful of instruction and worthy of imitation 
by our leaders. All the more should we be 
inspired to enthusiastic watching for hopeful 
openings when such successes occur in our 
very midst. Congregationalists may well con- 
sider ‘that the cultivation of fellowship is 
broader when it extends its arms out and 
around than when it merely incloses our own 
people. We should be glad that a number of 
our centers, small and great, are expanding 
outside the circumference as well as within it. 

The quiet sitting-room of a Congregational 
parsonage, where the pastor, at peace with all 
the world, was reclining on the lounge, his 

’ wife sitting near him, would naturally be con- 
sidered one of the safest spots in the world. 
Two feet of space only, however, recently 
separated two bullet holes from one of our 

’ Maine brethren and his worthy spouse, who 

were fulfilling exactly the circumstances de- 
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scribed. Such are the dangers of the ‘“‘open”’ 
season, when careless hunters and plentiful 
game .get..together in populated neighbor- 
hoods. 

Such articles as that on The Sand Hills of 
Nebraska, which tells of five counties without 
a resident pastor, make us realize anew the 
magnificent distances in the West. The se- 
verest critic could not charge that this sec- 
tion is over-developed religiously. All famil- 
iar with the conditions will rejoice in the 
success of its first fully-equipped church, 
showing that the home missionary seed planted 
there fell into good ground and is bringing 
forth valuable fruit. 

The Maine pastor who recently electrified 
his congregation by the remark, ‘‘ Those who 
did not get their things on during the prayer 
ean do so while I pronounce the benediction,”’ 
might be accused of irreverence in the pulpit. 
But the breaking up of the custom referred to 
would certainly conduce to greater reverence 
in the pews. 

That veteran pastor in Kansas has reason 
to be proud of the church which has again 
secured his services after his attempted retire- 
ment. If its activity is any indication of that 
of the pastor; he has many years of usefulness 
before him, should his life be spared. 

Mareus Whitman Sunday was observed in 
Congregational churches more generally than 
ever before. We trust that, in the majority 
of cases, the enthusiasm aroused will mate- 
rialize in the form of practical aid to the col- 
lege which bears his name 

It takes a live church and pastor to provide 
for such a phenomenal growth as an Indiana 
town has just experienced in a brief time. 

Good for Massachusetts Congregational ex- 
tension in the ‘‘ heart of the commonwealth ’’! 

Straight to the Bible seems to be the motto 
of a Connecticut Sunday school. 


THE SAND HILLS OF NEBRASKA 


This title is given to a considerable portion 
of government ground in northwest Nebraska, 
where rich valleys and surrounding hills afford- 
ing a wide range for cattle stand today for a 
new phase of missionary activity, presenting 
a field that is full of promise. The sparseness 
of the population and the smallness of the 
towns are explained by the character of the in- 
dustry, but the per capita wealth of the section 
exceeds that of any agricultural district in the 
State. There have been no ‘“‘hard times” in 
the Sand Hills if the testimony of the people 
themselves is credited. : 

Five large counties, until the middle of 
last month, had no resident ordained pastor 
within their limits. Preaching stations had 
been maintained at a few points, but the irreg- 
ularity of services only emphasized spiritual 
destitution in the region. About a year ago 
the wide-awake State superintendent of home 
missions, accompanied by Mrs. Caswell, who 
has previously promoted so many successful 
movements, visited Hyannis, a county seat in 
the heart of the Sand Hills with no well-settled 
church accommodations. Here could be estab- 
lished a work that would neither crowd any 
other movement nor violate the spirit of de- 
nominational comity, since a pastor would 
have an entire county, thirty by twenty-four 
miles in area, as his home field, with four 
counties of about the same size as out-stations. 

The saloon was in the place with all that the 
name implies when located in a frontier town. 
Plans were proposed for a building, which, 
besides serving for a church and parsonage, 
should include a concert hall and clubrooms 
under the same roof. The idea was attract- 
ive to the people, and a business man offered 
the first subscription of $100. Mrs. Caswell 
offered to provide $1,000, and took the initiative 
by purchasing a corner lot for the clubroom. 
This incited the community, and, to the sur- 
prise of all, local subscriptions were secured 
amounting to $1,500. Today a finished struc- 
ture, the largest and best appointed in the 
region, stands dedicated free of debt. Gener- 
ous friends have furnished more than $2,600 
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and the Church Building Society has granted 
$500. 

The building, seventy-six by forty-eight feet, 
is a unique structure, and contains a reading 
and game room, a coffee-room, a concert hall 
which seats 175, a church auditorium with 225 
chairs, and a convenient parsonage with six 
rooms. This pride of the people is considered 
by far the finest structure in western Ne- 
braska, and the movement has won the enthu- 
siastic support of the community. The ordi- 
nation of a pastor, Nov. 20, and the dedication 
of the building the following day mark the 
beginning of a new life for the section. 

Rev. B. H. Jones, the pastor, has been identi- 
fied with the Work for six months and much 
of its suecess achieved was the result of his 
wisdom and perseverance. The last great day 
of the feast wason a Sunday. Three different 
audiences filled the edifice. A morning Sun- 
day school service was addressed by Mrs. 
Caswell, and it being home mission rally day 
this home missionary church had its part in 
the observance. Dr. Bross, suggesting a col- 
lection of $15, received more than $17. After 
a brief praise service a unique feature of the 
day was the marriage of two young people by 
Dr. Bross. Vespers were held later in the 
day, the sermon being preached by Rev. H. V. 
Rominger of Crawford. A communion service 
followed at which the pastor and his wife 
were received to membership. The com- 
munion set was presented by the church in 
Newfane, \t. The dedication occurred in the 
evening. Rey. F. A. Warfield of Omaha, who 
had been sent by his people to extend the 
greetings of the mother church of Nebraska, 
preached the sermon. Special features were 
the subscription of funds for the pastor’s salary 
until October, 1898, and addresses by nine of 
the representative men of the community, two 
being lawyers, an editor of the county paper, 
who offered the new church the use of a col- 
umn in his paper as long as he remained in 
charge of it, a banker, four merchants, the 
principal of the school and two ranchmen. 
The closing address by Mrs. Caswell was ex- 
ceedingly tender. Signs of a deep spiritual 
interest were evident, several inquiring about 
the new way. FAS “We 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


The Junior Class in Greek under Professor Ropes 
has completed a thorough course in the syntax and 
exegesis of Hebrews.—Nov. 30 the Students’ As- 
sociation gave a rhetorical in the chapel. The pro- 
gram consisted of vocal solos, recitations and a 
debate upon: The abolition of capital punishment 
would be for the good of humanity. A humorous, 
sparkling paper, entitled The Seminary Review, was 
given by Mr. Peardon of the Middle Class. 


Andover 


Rey. J. H. Barrows, D. D., recently addressed the 
students.—Last Friday Rey. Dr. T. K. Cheyne of 
Oxford gave the first two of a series of six lectures 
on Jewish Religious Life After the Exile.——Pro- 
fessor Smyth is seminary preacher this month. 
The class in homiletics is examining Dr. Parker’s 
sermon, The Unknown Quantity in Christ, under 
the direction of Professor Churchill—aA quartet 
has been formed among the students.——At the 
Senior Class .exercise last week E. OC. Partridge 
presented a sermon outline and P. H. Cressey read. 
— During these early winter days the game of 
“drive” football is furnishing the chief form of 
recreation. 

‘Hartford 

Rey. C. W. Shelton, Eastern field secretary of the 
C. H. M.S., gave an instructive address on Home 
Missions last Wednesday afternoon.—Rey. F. E. 
Clark, D. D., of Christian Endeavor fame, addressed 
the students last Thursday morning. The subject 
at last week’s Conference Society meeting was New 
England’s Abandoned Parish and How to Reclaim 
It. W. C. Prentiss and J. A. Lyttle were leading 
speakers..—Professor and Mrs. Jacobus enter- 
tained the Senior Class at their home last Wednes- 
day evening. Professor Walker attended the 
regular meeting of the trustees of Amherst College 
last Thursday. He was appointed on a special 
committee of three to consider the needs of the 
college.——Professor Merriam has assigned individ- 
ual subjects for theses in his course to be given on 
Great Pastors and Preachers.—The Middle Class 
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has begun its course in chureh history, and the 
Juniors have begun the course in Biblical dogmat- 
ies. 
Yale 

The third lecture of the Leonard Bacon Club was 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dec. 1, on The Relation of 
the Preacher to Political Questions. Fortheoming 
lecturers in this course are: Rey. R. H. Conwell, 
D. D., Rev. Gilbert Reid of China, Bishop H. C. 
Potter, Rey. R. R. Meredith, D.D., Rev. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D., Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D., Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, D. D., and Prof. W. N. Clarke of 
Hamilton Seminary.—The Senior address last 
week by J. P. Deane, on A Via Media in Practical 
Ministration, was of especial excellence.——Among 
the lectures of last week was that on Fundamentals 
in Teaching, by Dr. E. E. White of Columbus.— The 
Senior preacher was C. H. Shirk. ° 


Chicago 


The work of the City Missionary Society has been 
greatly advanced by the aid of the students, who 
have taken charge of 14 new churches in and around 
the city. Some of these students have been en- 
couraged by large accessions to the churches. Two 
haye helped in erecting parts of buildings. The 
faculty generally discourage students from preach- 
ing, but some could not otherwise pursue their 
course, Outside of the foreign departments the 
practical work is supervised by Professor Taylor. 
—Dr. Willcox, who has been laid aside several 
months because of a serious accident, is so much 
improved that he hopes to give a course of lectures 
on Church Polity.——The conference last Thursday 
afternoon considered Loyalty to Christ, Professor 
Gilbert being the leader. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.—The recent meeting of the Barnstable 
County Conference at South Dennis considered: 
The Importance of Church Unity in Advancing the 
Kingdom, The Church in Relation to (1) Temper- 
ance, (2) Politics, (3) Missions, The Bible Society, 
Religious Views and Teachings of B. Fay Mills— 
Are They Biblical? Evangelism and Socialism, 
Should Any Part of they Ten Commandments Be 
Abrogated in Letter or Spirit? How Shall We Win 
Souls This Winter? The sermon was by Rev. G. Y. 
Washburn. 


Trex.—The North Texas Association, at a special 
meeting held at Sherman, Novy. 9, voted to with- 
draw fellowship and expel from the association 
Rey. J. Hervey Dobbs, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
because of unministerial conduct in the pulpit and 
in business meetings when he acted as moderator, 
and also because of many and notorious false- 
hoods. 


CLUBS 


N. ¥.—The club of central New York held its 
- autumnal meeting with Plymouth Church, Syra- 
cuse, Noy. 29. Sec. J. L. Barton of the A. B. C. 
F. M. gave the main address on The Business 
Management of the Board. Brief addresses were’ 
made by Editor Jones of Syracuse Post, Dr. Bender, 
Methodist pastor in Syracuse, Rey. C. N. Thorp and 
Dr. W. E. Griffis, the president of the club. The at- 
tendance was large and the meeting one of the best. 
Rey. H, A. Manchester was elected secretary and 
treasurer in place of Rev. H. N. Kinney. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 899.) 


The Superintendents’ Union met last Monday 
night at Berkeley Temple as usual, Pres. J. W. 
Brown presiding. The topic was Ways and Means 
of Increasing and Holding the Attendance at Sun- 
day School. The speakers were Messrs. M. A. Hall, 
H. N. Ackerman and Rey. A. E. Winship. The 
election of officers placed Mr. J. W. Field of Dor- 
chester in the president’s chair, Mr. H. N. Acker- 
man in the vice-president’s, and re-elected Messrs. 
C. N. Goodrich and T. W. Travis as secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. ; 


RoxBurRyY.—EZliot. The meeting house took fire 
last Sunday morning about an hour before service, 
and narrowly escaped destruction. Prompt efforts 
confined the fire mostly to the basement, and the 
chief damage to the furnishings of the auditorium 
was by reason of water and smoke. The fact that 
this historic structure was endangered caused a 
good deal of excitement in the community. The 
congregation will be obliged to use the chapel while 
repairs are being made. 

JAMAICA PLAIN.—Central has experienced a 
strong spiritual quickening during its services con- 
ducted by Rey. C. L. Jackson. Of the 200 persons 
who signed cards many, it is hoped, have fully con- 
secrated themselves to Christ’s service. Mr. Jack- 
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son’s presentation of the truth has been strongly 
Biblical. The afternoon expositions of Scripture 
were remarkably helpful. 


Massachusetts 


LYNNFIELD CENTER.—This church, Rey. G. E. 
Freeman, pastor, rejoicing in a large degree of 
peace and prosperity, has just secured a new pipe 
organ of moderate dimensions, which meets a long 
felt want and adds largely to the attraction of its 
services. 


LOWELL.—Highland declines to accept the resig- 
nation of its pastor, Rev. C. L. Merriam, and has 
passed resolutions asking him to withdraw his ac- 
tion, and pledging its earnest co-operation with him 
in the work of the church. The pastor has agreed 
to give the request careful consideration.——Miss 
Emily C. Wheeler of Harpoot, Turkey, succeeded 
in arousing considerable missionary enthusiasm in 
the city last Sunday, speaking at the First Church 
in the morning and at a union meeting of the High 
Street, Eliot and John Street Churches in the even 
ing. The Armenians gave her a cordial greeting. 


FALL RIVER.—French. Rev. S. P. Rondeau, the 
pastor, read a strong paper recently before the 
Union Ministers’ Meeting on Reasons for Evangel- 
izing the French Population of New England. Fall 
River has 30,000 French Canadians, among whom 
Mr. Rondeau is working with the hearty support of 
the Congregational pastors. He has selected a 
trained visitor and Bible reader—a woman—to work 
with him, the First Church and Central joining in 
paying the salary.——Fowler. Rey. P. W. Lyman, 
the pastor, is exercising much influence in the life 
of the city as regular editorial writer of the Zven- 
ing News, a prominent daily.—Sec. W. D. Fellows 
of the Y. M. C. A., and an active worker in Central 
Church, preached his first sermon Thanksgiving 
Day. The activities of the association are enlarging 
since his coming. A large brick gymnasium, fitted 
in a first-class manner, is now in course of con- 
struction.— Central. Rey. William Knight has 
completed a course of Sunday evening discourses 
on Famous Men I Haye Talked With and the Gos- 
pel They Taught Me.——VFirst. A large company 
is meeting regulaly for the study of sight-singing. 
An able instructor is provided. About 200 are 
interested. 


WoORCESTER.—Adams Square. The committee 
appointed nearly a year ago to canvass and con- 
sider the organizing of a new church in this rapidly 
growing section has engaged and furnished rooms, 
and secured Rey. J. E. Dodge to supply for six 
months. The first Sunday service was held Noy. 
28, with an attendance of over 200. The move- 
ment has the hearty approval of the Baptists located 
there and as several strong business men are-at the 
head of the enterprise it seems sure of success.— 
Piedmont. The Worcester District 8. S. Associa- 
tion held a two days institute here Dee. 3, 4. 


SoutH HADLEY.—First. Rey. A. B. Patten en- 
tered upon his pastorate Noy. 4. The parish is ex- 
pending $1,500 in remodeling the parsonage. The 
Sunday evening sermons are now on the topics: 
Who Say Ye That I Am? What Wilt Thou That I 
Shall Do With Thee? Lovest Thou Me? Wilt Thou 
Lay Down Thy Life for My Sake? About 400 of 
the faculty and students of Mt. Holyoke College 
worship with this church. 


Maine 


Norway.—The 10th anniversary of the pastorate 
of Rey. B. S. Rideout has occurred. His sermon 
reviewed the history of that period. Three times 
has the chureh building been visited by fire—twice 
ruined and the third time greatly injured—but the 
energy of pastor and people provided a new and 
beautiful structure well adapted to the need. The 
Sunday school is large and successful. 


AvuGusTA.—Work in all branches is encouraging. 
The S. S. attendance increases. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary and Sewing Society are holding regular 
meetings. The C. E. Society had an enjoyable 
“photo and advertising social,” and as a result sent 
$12 to the Maine Missionary Society. Rey. J. 8. 
Williamson has been quite ill, but is now better. 


BristTou.—Mr. Frank Willeock assisted in union 
evangelistic meetings for two weeks, and the effort 
is continued and greatly blessed. The churches 
are refreshed, and many haye been led to Christ. 


CALAIs.—The debt of $2,000 on the edifice has 
been paid by Mrs. H, H. Barnard of New York, in 
memory of the late Mrs. E. C. Gates and Mrs. E. A. 
Barnard. The pastor is Rey. C. G. McCully. 


New Hampshire 


_ MANCHESTER. — Franklin Street. The Young 
Men’s Club lately gave a largely attended reception 
to the congregation. The vestries were tastefully 
decorated for the occasion, and an orchestra fur- 
nished musie. A collection of $100 was recently 
sent to the American Board,——First. A series of 
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special revival services, afternoon and evening, has 
recently been beld under the direction of Rey. Dr. 
Scofield of Northfield, Mass. They have been well 
attended and given promise of good results. At 
the close of the Sunday session a Sunday school was 
held, and personal appeals to their classes were 


made by the teachers. The pastor is Dr. T. E. 
Clapp. 


BERLIN.—The 20th anniversary was observed 
recently. Prof. E. Y. Hinecks of Andover, who 
preached the sermon at the organization and at the 
dedication of the edifice, preached at this time also. 
A Sunday school rally was held and special En- 
deavor meetings were conducted. The historical 
address was by the pastor, Rey. J. B. Carruthers. 
Addresses were made by local pastors and others. 
A reception was tendered the visiting pastors, and 
supper was served, followed by the roll-call. 


ATKINSON celebrated its 125th anniversary Noy. 
25 and also the ordination of its first pastor, Rev- 
Stephen Peabody, who served 47 years till his 
death. The topics presented were: A Historical 
Account of the Early Chureh, The Work of the 
Church at the Present Time, The Deacon’s Rela- 
tion to the Church, The Music of the Past and Pres- 
ent and The Mission Work of the Church. Rey. 
G. H. Scott is pastor. 


ROCHESTER.—There has been an awakened in- 


terest during the last fewaonths. The congrega- 
tions have increased materially. The pastor has 


been giving a course of fortnightly lectures Sunday - 


evenings on Social Evils. So large have been the 
congregations that they have been obli to aban- 
don the vestry, and now worship in the audience- 
room. Rey. J. L. Evans 1s pastor. 


LANGDON.—Mrs. Abbie G. Jaquith, widow of An- 
drew Jaquith, a former beloved pastor, who was 
called home while in the service of this church, has 
remembered the church by a bequest of $100. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jaquith were much beloved by all. 


HENNIKER.— The late roll-call brought out an 
unusually large number of members and many in- 
teresting letters. The social features were also en- 
joyable. The pastor is Rey. T. C. H. Bouton. 


HAVERHILL.—Rey. C. L. Skinner has recently 
entered on the fifth year of bis pastorate with en- 
couraging prospects. The chureb is in a healthy 
condition and the society free from debt. 


HOPKINTON celebrated its 140th anniversary 
Noy. 30 with a roll-call. Seventy members were 
present, and others responded by letter. Rey. 
James Scales was the first pastor. 


Lyme took a collection of $54 lately for home 
missions. 
Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO.—Center preceded Thanksgiving 
Day with a social which was attended by upwards 
of 100 members of the Sunday school and their 
friends, who brought and donated supplies for over 
25 family dinners for the poor. Various diversions 
made the evening happy for all. The day was suc- 
ceeded on a Sunday evening by a Thanksgiving 
concert, when the infant class occupied the plat- 
form, other children the front seats. Decorations 
of ripened corn, evergreen and the national colors 
were tastefully arranged, and class exercises were 
made prominent. At the annual pew rental, Dec. 
1, all the seats were practically taken. 


IsLAND Ponp.—Union revival services have been 
held for the past three weeks, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Ralph Gillam, assisted by O. W. Cro- 
well, gospel singer. The churches have been re- 
vived and a wave of religious sentiment has swept 
over the community. Over 100 persons signed 
ecards expressing a desire to lead the Christian life. 
Rey. C. O. Greishaber is pastor. 


West BRATTLEBORO.—The annual chureh gath- 
ering, held Dec. 8, was enjoyable. Upwards of 80 
responded in person, and 25 by letter or passage of 
Scripture. ‘he reports of church work for the year 
were excellent. Over 100 persous, including guests, 
sat down to a bountiful supper, which was followed 
by the business. : § 

Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Pilgrim. At the close of a recent 
Sunday morning sermon over $1,200 were pledged, 
to be paid before Jan. 1, to cover a floating debt 
and pay for needed improvements: The Sunday 
evenings of the old year are being occupied with 
Plain Talks on Present Day Topics: Where Is God 
Nowadays? Thanksgiving—a Continual Feast, The 
Meaning of Evolution, The Work of Higher Criti- 
cism, Christian Science. 


Connecticut 


New HAVEN.—The ministers heard Rey. H. M. 
Lawson of the American Board, Noy. 29, give an 
exceedingly interesting paper on The Conflict of 
Christianity and Hinduism. Mr. Lawson is pursu- 
ing studies in the graduate department at Yale.— 


: 
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Plymouth has set apart a room in the meeting house 
for the use of the boys.—Taylor has two new 
clubs, a literary club and a men’s sociological elub. 
The latter was addressed Dec. 1 by Prof. W. F. 
Blackman of Yale.—Ferry Street. Since this 
church, by advice of council, put itself under the 
care of the Congregational Union, the evening con- 
gregations have increased from an average of 30 to 
over 100. Mr. C. J. Hawkins of Yale has been sup- 
plying the pulpit. Rev. E. P. Armstrong, recently 
associate pastor of the Humphrey Street Church, 
has been visiting among the people and the Sunday 
school attendan se has increased from 29 to 106.— 
Humphrey Street. The men’s Bible class, number- 
ing 38 business men, tendered the retiring associate 
pastor, Rev. E. P. Armstrong, a class banquet Nov. 
22.— United. The men’s Sunday evening service, 
Noy. 28, was addressed by the assistant pastor, 
Rey. Frederick Lynch, on The Influence of Emer- 
son on New England Religious Thought. Dec. 5 
the lecturer was Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard 
on The Christian Doctrine of Social Duty.— 
Dwight Place. The pastor, Dr. J. E. Twitchell, is 
preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
Modern Heroes. Recent subjects were Marcus 
Whitman and J. H. Neesima. 


SoutTH BRITAIN.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has 
succeeded nobly in having the exterior of the 
church building renewed with a fresh coat of paint. 
The interiors of the vestry and parish house also 
reflect the effects of the brush. New pulpit furni- 
ture, provided by the energetic efforts of a class of 
young ladies, has replaced the old, and adds mate- 
rially to the comfort of the minister’s quarters. The 
Sunday services are well sustained, and a good re- 
ligious interest prevails. Rey. J. D. Smiley is pas- 
tor. 


BRIDGEPORT.—Souwth. A Christmas barrel was 
packed, Dec. 2, for a Nebraska brother, Rey. G. T. 
Noyce. A singing class has been formed out of the 
Sunday school and meets for an hour Saturday 
afternoon. A meeting of the Primary Union, com- 
prising the 8. S. teachers of the city, met in the par- 
lors the afternoon of the 4th and heard Mr. L. B. 
Silliman, a prominent S. S. worker of the county. 
— Swedish. Ground has been broken for a much 
needed church building on Lee Avenue. 


WILLIMANTIC.—In the Bible school a committee 
prepares the lessons monthly. The Book of Acts is 
now being studied and a catechism containing in- 
formation about the book is read as a part of the 
opening exercise. The object of the system is the 
study of the Bible itself rather than of a lesson leaf, 
and of consecutive chapters rather than fragments. 
The pastor is Rey. E. A. George. 


MIDDLETOWN.—Second. The mid-week prayer 
meeting has been resolved into Conversations upon 
the Foundations of Our Faith, and the topics have 
proved exceedingly helpful and stimulating. At the 
Sunday evening vesper service the pastor has been 
giving practical talks on Man and the House He 
Lives in. 


PoquonockK.—The announcement of Rev. N. T. 


Merwin that at New Year’s he should resign his 
pastorate is received with universal regret. Dur- 
ing his nine years here Mr. Merwin has been dili- 
gent in promoting the work of the church and the 
community, and has endeared himself to all. 


MApIson.—The pastor, Rev. W. T. Brown, is de- 
livering Sunday evening sermons to young people 
on the following subjects: What Is It to Be a 
Christian? Why Should I Be a Christian? How May 
I Become a Christian? They will continue for three 
months. 


EAst HARTFORD.—Ten churches in this vicinity 
hold monthly meetings “for social intercourse and 
the discussion of questions of practical interest.” 
Rey. F. P. Bacheler of Hockanum conducted the 
meeting Noy. 22, 

PLAINVILLE.—_The Tidings, the monthly paper 
of the church, reports 31 added to the membership 
this year and $1,000 raised for church repairs. Rev. 
J. E. Herman is. pastor. 


MIDDLE STATES 
; “New York 


BROOKLYN.—Neiw England. At the “congratu- 
latory service” on Sunday, Nov. 28, the church re- 
joiced over clearing off more than $4,000 floating 
indebtedness, and expressed its gratitude to the 
Great Giver by a $100 collection to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The twenty-minute after meet- 


-ings in the cozy church parlor following the even- 


ing chureh service are producing good results. 
They afford not only a season for personal testi- 
mony, but an opportunity to “draw the net.” Rey. 
W. T. McElveen is pastor. 


ITHACA.—Dr. W. E. Griffis is preaching a course 
of morning sermons upon The Social Law of God as 
Set Forth in the Ten Commandments. Noy. 21 he 
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began a course on The City Beautiful, relating to 
the moral and spiritual phases of city life with a 
view to the improvement of principles and practice 
of business, education, adornment and the revival 
of civic spirit. bs 

NEw YorK.—Manhattan. On a recent Monday 
evening the men dined together at Hotel Minot in 
large numbers and many good words were spoken. 
This annual dinner will doubtless be one of the reg- 
ular features of the church life. 


BRooKTON.—Under the preaching of Rev. G. F. 
Danforth, a Presbyterian who is acting librarian in 
Cornell University, the church has been greatly re- 
vived and begun again to make contributions to 
benevolences. 

THE INTERIOR 


Ohio 


ELYRIA.—A section with about 2,000 persons in 
this growing city has been without a church of its 
own, except a small Disciple chapel. After a care- 
ful canvass of the field by Rey. W. E. Cadmus, pas- 
tor of the First Church, and Secretary McMillen of 
Chicago, the Disciple property was bought, and 
formally turned over in a truly hearty Christian 


- spirit; and it was decided to secure a central lot, 


move the chapel to it, build later and proceed at 
once to organize a church. A formal organization 
was effected Nov. 30 with about 40 members. The 
mayor, who lives in this part of the city, presided at 
the preliminary meeting and gave earnest words of 
cheer to the new enterprise.—Virst thrives under 
the strong leadership of its pastor. It worships 
temporarily in the Opera House while it plans its 
new building. 

SPRINGFIELD.—VFirst. Dr. E. A. Steiner, the 
pastor, is preaching on the general title The Christ 
of the Nineteenth Century. Sub-topics are: Judaism 
and Modern Conservatism, Greece and Modern 
Skepticism, Rome and Modern Materialism. He 
repeated his lecture on Russia, by invitation, 
before the Literary Club and the Men’s Club to a 
fine audience. 


Continued on page 916. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- - 
third further than any other braad. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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Don’t Starve 


Because Your Stomach Does 
Not Crave Food 


Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
and Be Cured. 

It is said dyspeptics often starve them- 
selves because they suffer by taking food, 
and they eat less and less until the stomach 
loses all desire for food. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
hy toning and strengthening the stomach, 
creates an appetite and gives digestive power. 
Food is then assimilated, and nourishes and 
strengthens the whole body. Thousands have 
been cured of dyspepsia by this great medicine. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by druggists, $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


Once 


cure Liver Ills; easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


REv. C. W. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 
Association will be glad to assist Congregational pastors 
and churches in evangelistic work. For tes and other 
information address him at Albany, N. References: 
Rev. G. W. Nims, Walton, N. Y.; Rev. W. D. Marsh, 
Watertown, N. Y.; or, Rev. J. G. Fallon, Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated cary 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ag aed the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam* are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, by a mission church,;-100 copies of *‘ Songs 
of Christian Praise” (with Scripture’ selections). An 
ehurch having the same to sell or give away may ad- 
dress Rev. H. N. Pringle, Eastport, Me. 


Housekeeper. ‘A Christian woman would like a 
position as matron or housekeeper, or would take care of 
an invalid or aged person. References given and re- 
quired. ‘‘ Housekeeper,” A. H. Fuller, Stamford, Vt. 


A minister, just returned from a year’s residence in 
Europe, desires employment. Location and-size of con- 
gregation indifferent. Excellent testimonials as to char- 
acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities. Churches desir- 
ing a pastor or supply please address ‘‘ B,’’ at this office. 


®Bool’s Bible Cabinet. Balin of Gilead, Eyesalve, 
Frankincense, -Husk, Mess of Pottage, Mustard Seed, 
Sackcloth, Tares, etc. Put in screw-capped vials. A 
most valuable aid to Sunday school teachers and parents. 
Highly recommended by Dr. Peloubet, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
Rev. H. A. Bridgman and others. Price, $1.50. Write to 
Rev. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass. Active agents wanted, 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug. 797 (on new principle—‘‘Man- 
tels” superceded), Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent appointed. 

4. G. MOREY LaGrange, iL 


In writing Morey name this paper. 


at a glance. 


It is a piece of privilege. 
Without moving the body, one may obtain 
the view from all points. 
angles,—sideways or endways. 

vision and every point of view. 


The dimensions are unusual. 

26 inches, and the heaviest French plate. The frame is of 

solid San Domingo Mahogany, hand-carved. 

massive, and terminate in claw feet. The general design is 
sure to be popular, and it is not expensive. 


Swivel Cheval. 


In an experience of over sixty years in the Furniture 
business we have never known an opportunity to purchase 
this piece of furniture ready made. 
our history we now offer a Swivel Cheval. 


For the first time in 


The luxury of it may be seen 


The great glass swings to all 
It commands every line of 


The glass is 54 inches by 


The legs are 


PAINE FURNITURE. CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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Excellent Display 


OF 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


We are better prepared than ever be- 
fore with just the articles you want for 
Christmas Gifts. From the host of good 
things we make special mention of 


Dolls, Juvenile Books, Games, 
Booklets, Novelties in Jewelry, 
Calendars, Christmas Cards, 
Silver Novelties, 
Toilet and Jewel Cases, 
Metal Frames, 

Gloves, Handkerchiefs, 
Umbrellas, Fancy Suspenders, 
Leather Goods, 
China Cups and Saucers, Etc. | 
The prices are allin keeping with our 


reputation for giving the most value for 
your money. 


Buy now and avoid the Christmas rush. | 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on Dolls, Books 
and Games to Sunday Schools and Societies 
purchasing in Ore aoe | 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Upholstery, Shoes, Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


The above beautiful 


Christmas 
Mantel 
Decoration 


Southern Wild Smilax, 


and Palm 
Crown, for $1.00. Our catalogue tells you 
how, by clubbing, each member of your 
church can get one and sufficient materials 
to decorate your church with Holly, Palin 
Leaves, Smilax, ete., free. 

Beautifully illustrated catalogue describing 
how to decorate Church and Home for Christ 
mas, Weddings, etc. Send for it. It’s free. 


Caldwell The Woodsman Co. »Evergreen,Ala 


in Holly, 


CATARRH 
SNUFF 


CUCFECS CATARRH 
It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 
Matarrh, Co'd in the Head and headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost ae nse of ame!! S.xty yra, on the mer- 
ket, Price 25 cts, ata'l Draugci-ts or by ma'l roe paid. 
EO. Reith, Mfr... Clewelanda, 


PPO LPL 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTUR 


-GHURGH BELLS f2eni3 


aetZ, METAL (00) ag TIN). 
d for Price and Catalogu 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, HALTIMORE, uD 


m WARSHACL’S 


zac 
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Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 898.) 

AUSTIN.—Swedish held three services Nov. 28, 

| making the day a jubilee for the dedication of the 
new house of worship, for which the people prayed, 
labored and sacrificed last year. The morning serv- 
ices were in Swedish, Prof. Fridolf Risberg of Chi- 
cago Seminary preaching. In the afternoon the 
services were mostly in English, though the Scrip- 


| ture was in Swedish and most of the hymns were so | 


selected that the people could sing in either lan- 
guage. The choir of the First Scandinavian Church, 
Chicago, was present in the afternoon and rendered 
valuable aid. The sermon was preached by Super- 
intendent Tompkins, who also led in raising the 
$500 necessary to put affairs in safe condition. 
Friends from the First and Second Churches, Oak 
Park, manifested their fellowship in a substantial 
manner. 
in Swedish, the choir from Chicago being present 
and Professor Petersen preaching. The 


evening. 


BRACEVILLE has suffered depletion aavine the | 
strike until it is no longer able to support a man 
with a family. The pastor, Rey. James Rowe, will 
therefore seek another field. 


Indiana 


PORTER.—At the last communion the new pastor, | 
Rey. Thomas Smith, and his family, with several 
others, 12 in all, were received to membership. The 
Sunday school attendance was 110. Congregations 
are large. The meeting house hag recently been 
remodeled inside. The young people have formed 
a literary and debating society. Mr. Smith, the 
pastor, also preaches at Furnissville. 


ALEXANDRIA.—The revival of industries has at- 
tracted a multitude of wage-workers, and Rey. J. C. 
Smith has opened a night school three nights per 
week. He has also a Boys’ Brigade of 30 members. 
The charity work of the city has been organized. 
The place has grown from 500 to 10,000 within a 
| short time. 

MACKSVILLE.—Bethany. A fellowship meeting 
of eight churches was held here, Dec. 7. Carriages 
conveyed the people of the First and Second 
Churches, Terre Haute, across the Wabash river, 
and the four churches in the coal mine district sent 
delegations. There was a basket lunch. 

TERRE HAUTE.—First. Rey. C. H. Percival, pas- 
tor, has inaugurated vesper services in place of the 
regular Sunday evening meeting. The idea has 
steadily increased in favor. There is time for social 
greetings in the parlors before the young people’s 

meeting. 


Nichigan 

DETROIT.—First. Dr. Boynton, the pastor, has 
begun a series of evening sermons on The Bible. 
| His sermon delivered before the American Board 


In the evening the service was again | 


house | 
was crowded to its utmost capacity afternoon and | 


at New Haven has been issued in pamphlet form. 
——Mt. Hope, Fort Street and Brewster Churches | 


| last week enjoyed the stereopticon lectures of Dr. 
| Warren, State secretary of home missions. 
LITCHFIELD. — Evangelist L. P. Rowland of 


Grand Rapids has just closed a series of special 
union meetings which have been the best in results 
| of any in this place for 15 years. Scores of the 
students had been led to a Christian life. Heads «f 
families are also among the converts. Mr. Row- 
land began work in Addison Noy, 22. 


The beautiful ed fice, 
29. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—South. 
valued at $8,000, was destroyed by fire Nov. 
The insurance amounted to $3,000. The house 
will be rebuilt at once; meanwhile the people will 
worship in the Ladies’ Literary Club Hall. 


East GRAND RAPIDs held a jubilee meeting re- 
| cently to celebrate the clearing up of all indebted- 
| hess on the neat church building which was dedi- 
| cated nearly a year ago. The chureh, which wax 
| organized in 1894, has now 65 members. 
Wisconsin 

PRAIRIE.—Union revival meetings have 

been held by Evangelist Jamison of Iowa, the | 
| Baptist, Methodist and Congregational churches | 
| uniting daily. . 

NECEDAH.—The Ladies’ Aid Society have been | 
| busily at work and have paid some small bills and | 
| made improvements about the meeting house. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


Sun 


| 


| Werrster Criry.—Evangelists F. 
E. QO. Sellers spent three weeks here in October, | 
|} and 36 members have since been added, 16 of | 
them men. The work of the evangelists was thor- | 
| ough and the churches of the city unite in com- 
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Indian, 
Persian 
and Turkish 


RUGS ana Mats 


We have just opened a few 
bales and put them into 
stock at a low price for the 
holidays. We show a large 
line, which are well worth 
inspection. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


167 and 169 Washington St., 
Near Cornhill. 


B. Smith and) 


If you ever want to 
sell or exchange your 
Organ, remember it 
will be twice as valu- 
able if the name on 
the front is 


ESTEY 


Write for Llustrated Catalogue 
with prices, to Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your fa- 
vorite melodies by means of in 
able metaljic tune sheets without pins or 
in meaner ps BS ony iced oa and is 
ns, omen, ane 
Operatic selections & Guta ifully rendered. 
DO NOT PURCHASE A Woche BOX 
BEFORE HEARING A STELLA. 
Price, $75.00 and $100.00. ii, 60 cents. 
Write for catalogue JACOT & SON, 
and list of tunes. 39 Union 8q., New York. 


Pit os 


us. 
Poy tere Bell Foundry Co., 


9 December 1897 
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mending them. It was largely among the young 
people, Endeayorers doing much personal work. A 
young people’s club for literary study of the Bible is 
flourishing, Three €. E. Societies, Senior, Interme- 
(liate and Junior, are all doing good service. The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society holds the banner of the 
association for contributions to the W. B. M. L., 
but it surpassed the Eldora Society by only six 
«cents for the past year. 


FARRAGUT.—The women have been active in se- 
curing needed improvements on the house of wor- 
ship. These include a new steel ceiling for the 
lecture-room and a new carpet for the auditorium. 
Rey. J. H. Skiles is pastor. 


MARSHALLTOWN.—Marcus Whitman Sunday was 
observed Nov. 28. Rey. ©. R. Gale spoke in the 
morning on The Life and Work of Whitman, and 
addressed the Ministers’ Meeting next day on the 
same subject. 


LAKE VIEW.—The pastor, Rey. H. G. Cooley, has 
been obliged to resign on account of ill-health. He 
will probably rest temporarily from the ministry, 
engaging in some other occupation. 


Minnesota 


ROCHESTER.—For some years it has been the 
custom of the Woman’s Missionary Society to en- 
tertain the congregation at a missionary tea, mak- 
ing it the occasion for an annual thank offering for 
foreign missions. A large number responded to 
their invitation Nov. 17. The program closed with 
a missionary address by Rey. Alex. McGregor, pas- 
tor of the Lowry Hill Church, Minneapolis. 


Fosston, which has been in quite a critical con- 
dition for some time, is now more hopeful. A 
former pastor, Mr. C. F. Blomquist, is called to take 
up the work for a year, and the church desires that 
a council be called at an early day for his ordina- 
tion. Mr. Blomquist has labored faithfully on this 
field andjis highly;esteemed.] 


WINONA.—First will devote several weeks to a 
careful study of the Sermon on the Mount, in con- 
mection with the midweek service. A Bible class 
has recently been organized to take up a study of 
ithe Old Testament in the light of higher criticism. 


Kansas 

TOPEKA.—First made a good showing at its an- 
ual meeting in November. Forty-two members 
had been received and 28 dismissed. The present 
membership is 564, of whom 150 are absentees. 
The benevolent contributions amounted to $587. 
During the year the church has paid its current ex- 
penses besides $1,100 indebtedness. It now has no 
liabilities. Rev. Linus Blakesley, D. D., who has 
‘been pastor for 27 years, presented his resignation, 
‘ut has since been induced to withdraw it in re- 
sponse to the wish of a large majority at an ad- 
journed meeting. Supt. L. P. Broad, a member, 
‘appealed, Noy. 14, for $3,640, required for the ex- 
penses of the coming year, and $2,600 were quickly 
pledged. In closing Mr. Broad stated briefly the 
needs of the H. M.S., and a motion that the church 
definitely undertake to raise $400 for home missions 
during this fiscal year of the society was unani- 
mously carried. 

DOWNS AND OSBORNE accept the resignation of 
their pastor, Rev. W. E. Brehm, with much regret. 
His last service at Downs was held Nov. 21, at 
which the large audience pledged $136, to pay the 
full cost of recent repairs on the church building 
and a supply of newhymnals. Eachof the churches 
will now engage a pastor for itself, and be, as here- 
tofore, self-supporting. 2 

For one year from Oct. 1 Rey. I. M. Waldrop, the 
energetic frontier missionary, will serve the rural 
Alanthus and Fairview Western churches, Gore 
County, as pastor, two-thirds of his time, residing 
at a conyenient point in the country. The other 
third will be employed in organizing and strength- 
ening new Sunday schools. The C. H. M.S. and 
C.S. 8. and P..S. will co-operate in his support. 


Idaho 


INDIAN VALLEY.—Rey. C. W. Luck of Ogden is 
helping the pastor, Rev. F. W. Nash, to build a 
meeting house. A church was organized last August. 

Mr, H. A. Lee of Weiser, under appointment of 
the C. S. S. and P. S., has been visiting the towns in 
the southwestern part of the State and stirring up 
interest in 8. S. work. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

CAMPBELL.—A delightful fellowship meeting was 
enjoyed here by several ofthe churches of the 
Santa Clara Association. Under the general theme, 
Knowing and Serving God, several interesting ad- 
«dresses were made, sub-divisions being: The Sources 
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Hotels and Travel 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE tre ORIENT 
LEC PALESTIN Mediterranean 


Route 

PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
Tours under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—#480 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 
TINE, TURKEY, etc. 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Roems all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


St. Denis 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 


Broadway 
& 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Inner Experiences of a 
Cabinet Member’s Wife 


The actual social experiences of a promi- 
nent Cabinet member’s wife. 
reason the authorship will be withheld. 
It is, without question, the most fasci- 
nating recital of politics, love, and the 
intrigues of high social and official life 
ever given publicity. 
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samen” 
4 


For this 


5 


parts are in 


the CHRISTMAS 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


¥ 


ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Hotels and Travel 


THE HOLY LAND 


#490 and upward for complete tours, everything 
first-class, from NEW YORK to PALESTINE, 
SYRIA,and EGYPT. Some of the tours includea 


Three Weeks’ Trip on the Nile. 

Among the places visited are CAIRO, ALEX- 
ANDRIA, JERUSALEM, DEAD SEA, 
JORDAN, BETHLEHEM, NAZARETH, 
SEA OF GALILEE, DAMASCUS, BAAL- 
BEC, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
ROME, and SOUTHERN EUROPE, etc. SIX 
TOURS by 5S.S. “NORMANNIA’” and 
“SAALE” during JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 
and MARCH, 1898. 

Independent Tickets everywhere. Programs free from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 
332 Washington Street, Boston. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 


comforts. H. M. HITOHCOOK, M.D. 

BKIRK INN Est. 1882), Camden, S. ©. 
HO omelike. Excellent cooking. 
Courteous service. Moderate charges. Golf. Sadd 


horses. Wheeling. Circulars. 
on . F. W. ELDREDGE, Proprietor. 
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of our Knowledge, The Elements of Success in | 


Service, The Fruitage that Attends a Life of Serv- 
ice. At a special meeting Mr. Burton Palmer Was 
approbated to preach. 


FIeLD’s LANDING.—Humboldt County dedicated 
last month a new meeting house free of debt, ex- 
cept the loan of the C.C. B.S. The building is of 
modern architecture, the first floor containing 
main audience room, with lecture-room connecting, 
kitchen and pastor’s study. Friends from adjoin- | 
ing towns gathered in large numbers to rejoice 


with the people in their new church home. 

HIGHLANDS.—Evangelistie services were held 
for 10 days in November, in which the pastor, Rev. 
S. G. Lamb, was assisted by Rey. C. S. Billings of 
Los Angeles. Not less than 25 new members are 
expected as a result. 

Long Beach now worships in its own meeting 
house, both house and lot being the gift of Mrs. 
Jonathan Bixby.—Spring Valley has receiyed 10 
accessions, the frult of recent revival services, in 
which the pastor was assisted by Evangelist H. G. 
Smead. Beckwith receives $775, a legacy from 
the late Peter Duncan. 

Oregon 

By the will of Mr. Samuel Shepard of Arthur’s 
Prairie, near Oregon City, who died Noy. 7, the Ore- 
gon H. M. S. receives $3,500, the C. H. M.S. $1,000, 
and the American Board $500—in all $5,000. Rey. 
D. B. Gray, superintendent of city missions in Port- 
land, is said to have been instrumental in securing 
these bequests. ; 


Washington 


The women of the Olympia church have had the 
edifice repaired within and without, newly shin- 
gled and plastered,_— Preaching services at East 
Church, Tacoma, on Friday and Saturday evenings 
have resulted in a few conversions and the quick- 
ening of members.—Eyangelistic services were 
held at Colville in November by Rey. D. H. Reid, 
with good attendance and growing interest. 


(For Weekly Kegister see page 921.) 


To the Friends of the Home 


The beginnings of a movement in behalf of the 
home are now apparent and full of promise. To 
bring the home into larger use has come to be 
the conscious aim of leaders in the fields of edu- 
cation, social reform and religious work. The 
movement, which has been the special care of the 
National Divorce Reform League, needs intelligent 
aid and a more generous support. This society 
proposes to adopt soon a new name better fitted to 
its broad work for the family and home. It asks a 
regular place in plans for charitable gifts close to 
the societies that support churches, Sunday schools, 
ministers, missionaries and educational institu- 
tions, and for their sake as well as its own. For the 
quality of the home life does much to supply the 
best there is in the church and state. The league 
promotes the culture of the field which supplies 
other societies with their men and money. Do not 
fail to put it on your list of charities for 1898, and 
send something, if, practicable, to help close this 
year with a reduced debt. Mr. William G. Bene- 
dict, 610 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, is the treasurer. 


ONLY the best is good enough. The best cost no 
more than the worst; especially in medicines. 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam sells for 35 and 
75 cents a bottle, and there’s none better at any 
price. Your local druggist sells it. 


ONLY ONE “Box CALF.’’—‘ Box Calf” is the 
patented name of the most popular leather in 
America, and in order to protect the public against 
imitations of it there is attached to every pair of 
shoes made from it the key ring check illustrated in 
today’s issue. Look for it. 


THOSE who endure the pains of rheumatism 
should be reminded that a cure for this disease may 
be found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The experience of 
those who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
rheumatism, and have been completely and perma- 
nently cured, proves the power of this medicine to 
rout and conquer this disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the one true blood purifier and it neutralizes the 
acid which causes the aches and pains of rheuma- 
tism. This is why it absolutely cures when liniments 
and other outward applications fail to give perma- 
nent relief. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


CATARRH Is a disease which requires a constitutional 
remedy. It cannot be cured by local applications. 
Hood's Sarsaparilia is wonderfully successful in curing 
catarrh because it eradicates from the blood the scrofu- 
lous taints which cause it. Sufferers with catarrh find 
a cure in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, even after other remedies 
utterly fall. 


Hoop’s PILLs are prompt, efficient, always reliable, 
easy to take, easy to operate. 
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Wanamaker ldca 


is never to speculate in merchandise. When our buyers 
strike a particularly rare bargain, we pass the benefit on to 
our customers. Not a penny is ever added to price because 
goods are worth more than our cost. The Wanamaker 
History Club illustrates this. By undertaking to’sell One 
Hundred. and Fifty Thousand Dollars’ worth of Ridpath’s 
History of the World we secured an entire edition at un- 
heard-of figures. 


This history has never been sold for less than $48 to 
$175 per set, according to binding. Over 50,000 sets have 
been sold at these prices. Would 50,000 people pay more 
than worth? A very slight reduction would have sold out 
the entire edition in our two stores—but our policy Cuts 
the Price in Half. Nor is this all—to make this enter- 
taining and educational work available to every one that 
cares to know the characteristics and achievements of the 
men and nations who have made the world what it is to- 
day, we have organized 


The Wanamaker History Club 


Join it before our edition is exhausted; pay the membership fee, 


~ ONE DOLLAR - 


the whole eight volume set in any binding is delivered at once, you agreeing 
to make 15 monthly payments — first payment 30 days after joining — 
for the cloth bound, $1.50 a month; for the half-Russia—by far the 
more durable and attractive — $2 a month; for sumptuous full morocco, 
$2.50 a month. 


The edition, though large, is limited, and the club will close without 
notice when all sets are taken. Members may resign and return their 


books within 10 days and club fee will be returned. Books delivered | 


free where our wagons run. We pay no freight or express charges. 


John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., the eminent 
scholar, writer and thinker, put a lifetime of 
study and labor in preparing his History of 
the World. The publishers invested a fortune 


Equal space is given tovd the real 
life of the plain peopl@. The makers of his- 
tory are portrayed as fully as their public 
achievements. 


in the illustrations and plates. 


There are EIGHT MASSIVE VOLUMES, 6,500 
large double-column pages, the e uivalent of 
30 ordinary octavo books of 500 pages. 
Nearly 4,000 maps, stmt. joerc and gene- 
alogical charts, race plates and race charts in 
12 colors, engravings and reproductions from 
originals by the great masters of European 
and American art illustrate and enforce the 
text and form the greatest gallery of histori- 
cal pictures ever brought together. 


. Every important name and event since the 
world began is adequately treated. Every 
nation and every race, existing or extinct, 
ancient, medizval and modern, receive due 
description. Remarkably complete indices 
bring every name and fact within ready finding. 


Part one is Mankind; Part 
two Nations. No other general history coy- 
ers the former at all; none treats the latter as 
fully or successfully. , 


Dr. Ridpath’s literary style is peculiarly 
graphic, graceful and fascinating. Open a 
volume at random, your interest is immedi- 
ately enlisted, and other days live again in the 
author’s moving word pictures. 


This is not an old edition, but is fresh from 
the printer’s and down to date, including such 
recent events as the wars between a and 
Japan, Greece and Turkey, Spain and Caba, 
the Queen’s Jubilee, ete. 


The Piet of Shakespeare do not surpass 
other dramas more than Ridpath’s History of 
the World overtops all general histories. 


President McKinley and Ex-President Harrison heartily endorse and recom- 


mend Ridpath’s History of the World. 


So do more than 500 college presidents and 
professors, thinkers, statesmen, and critics. 


Large open type, careful printing, heavy super-calendered paper, and strong 
and beautiful binding, make the bdoks mechanically just right. 


Sample pages with colored plate, illustrations, testimonials and full information 


free on request. 


Send or bring your dollar to either store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK. 


9 December 1897 


9 December 1897 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 


The Standard Underwear of the World 


Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard quality, producing the fin- 
estand softest undergarments. 
Beware of imitations! The 
genuine have 


DR. JAEGER’S 
PORTRAIT STAMPED 
UPON THEM. 

These garments can be made 
to order if desired. Explana- 
tory and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent free 

application. 


feet 


y mail, on 


DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 
Main Retail Store: 


16 West 23d St. 
New York. 


Branches: 


166 Broadway, 
248 W.125th St. 


Ne 


IRINA 
Sean 


span cannot get a Bicycle you can get a Scroll Saw, 
ann is better. The one means pleasure, the. other 
business. The one a continuous outgo, the other a con- 
tinuous income. The Bicycle sends the boy abroad, the 
Saw keeps him at home... The re are both alike good exer- 
cise, If a boy wants a Scroll Saw it is a sign that he can 
use it toadvantage. We have the names of many thou- 
sands who have turned these saws to great profit during 
the past fifteen years. Give an ingenious boy the tools 
and he will see to all the rest. We sell the best foot- 
power saw (called the No. 1 Rogers) with Drilling attach- 
ment, Blower, Tools and Designs, for $3.50. The Good- 
ell Lathe, as seen in the above « cut, costs $12, with Scroll 
Saw Attachment and all necessary tools and designs. 
We are now the headquarters for all things in the scroll- 
pri line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star 
_Saw Blades, ae of every kind, Wood, Clock Move- 
ments, etc. Send money for what you want, or buy 
from hardware dealers. 
Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


‘MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 


93 Reade Street, New York. 


Slightly Used 
PIANOS. 


We have some splendid bar- 
gains in pianos that are not 
and cannot properly be called 
second-hand, because they are 
about as good as new. Great re- 
ductions in these to close them 
out quickly. Terms: $15 to $25 
down and $5 to $10 per month. 
Send for descriptive list. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boy!ston St., Boston. 


d Chain x 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 3 


Miss Mary Susan Rice, who so often sug- 
gests Persia, opened the meeting with prayer. 
Mrs. S. E. Herriek, presiding, read Gal. 6, 
and, seleeting especially the verse, “‘ Let us 
not be weary in welldoing: for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not,’’ spoke of the 
many suggestions of weariness with which 
the air at present seems to be full—so much 
to do at home, money hard to get, turmoil 
among the nations of the earth—and asked, 
“Are we really busy with ‘ welldoing,’ not 
only for Boston, but for all the world, trust- 
ing in God to renew our strength?’’ 

It was a great pleasure to welcome Mrs. 
Caswell, just home from one of her Western 
trips, who with her successful devotion to the 
cause of home missions always has a heart 
warm towards the work in foreign lands. 
Many a one present was ready to echo her 
assertion: “We are not weary of the mis- 
sionary work, but we are sometimes very 
weary in it.’”’ She made a helpful comparison 
between the gathering in this upper room and 
the gathering of the earliest disciples includ- 
ing women in another ‘‘upper room,’’ where 
they tarried in prayer, waiting for the divine 
fire, the essential equipment for our work 
today. 

Mrs. Herrick, from the standpoint of a pas- 
tor’s wife, spoke of prayer as the greatest 
present need in the Boston churches and the 
churches ‘of the land; and earnest petitions 
followed, led by Mrs. Abell and Mrs. Goodell. 

Since the calendar for the week had called for 
prayer for Japan it was especially pleasant to 
have three representatives of that mission pres- 
ent. It was almost like receiving one from 
the heavenly world to welcome Miss Telford, 
whose work in Japan was largely done under 
conditions of great invalidism, but whose in- 
terruptions, disappointments and pain, borne 
with Christian fortitude, were recognized as a 
blessed example by the Japanese about her. 
Little short of a miracle seems her restoration 
to comparative health and the ability to engage 
in philanthropic work. She expressed her de- 
light in being present, alluded briefly to her 
life in Japan and to the Meonah Home in 
Boston, where she is now helping unfortunate 
girls. 

Mrs. DeForest explained the term ‘“‘ Kumiai’”’ 
as applied to Japanese churches, “‘associated 
churehes,’’ having no really denominational 
name; and translated some of the apparent 
discouragements in the depletion of churches 
here and there in that country into encourage- 
ments, since in many cases it is the seed spring- 


ing up and casting out shoots in different’ di- 
rections. 

Mrs. Pettee turned the attention to the sta- 
tion of Kumamoto, where Miss Julia Gulick 
and others have given faithful service, now 
without a resident missionary and entirely in 
the hands of the Japanese home missionary 
society. She drew a graphic picture of the 
difficulty in cutting down work upon receiving 
the imperative message, ‘‘ Retrench.”’ 

Mrs. S. Brainerd Pratt passed on a lesson 
learned on her way to the meeting in an elec- 
tric car. Finding herself in a cosmopolitan 
company surrounded by representatives of 
different nationalities, American, Italian, In- 
dian, Japanese, German and Irish, she began 
to consider how her life had been enriched by 
each and to count up her indebtedness to them, 
and her conclusion was, ‘‘ We are debtors to 
the nations of the earth, and when asked to 
send Christianity to them it is not as a charity 
that it should appeal to us but as a debt, espe- 
cially in the light of our greater debt to our 
Master and theirs.’’ 

Mrs. Henry Fairbanks, president of Ver- 


mont Branch, gave a few words of cordial sal- 
utation and led in the closing prayer. 


For irritation of the throat caused by cold or use 
of the yoice, Brown’s Bronchial: Troches are ex- 
ceedingly beneficial. 
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Fine China and Glass 


Never before in the history of the 
Ceramic trade were the examples from 
the potteries and Glass Factories of so 
meritorious a character as the products 
of ’97: 

Visitors will find in our Art Pottery 
Rooms superb specimens of Doulton’s 
Luscian china painting on Vases, wonder- 
fully fine cabinet specimens, costing from 
$15 to $90 each. 

Fine Lamps from Wedgwood and 
Doultons, mounted here with best Ameri- 
can Founts and Burners, 120 kinds to 
choose from, $5 to $30 each. 

Genuine Dresden Flower China in 
Bureau, Toilet Table and odd and fancy 
pieces, costing from 50 cents to $5, all 
of which have been assembled on Table 
9, Main Floor, and this day marked 25 
per cent. off lowest prices ever marked 
to close. 

Beautiful specimens of the Cauldon 
China Fern Holders for Dining-Table 
decoration. Very attractive Novelties 
recently landed. 


PRESENTS 


Viz. : 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Football Tobacco Jars, 
Air-Tight, Cut Glass Cigar Jars, 
Umbrella and Cane Holders, 
Lemonade. Bowls, 

Flower Vases, 

Doultons, Holbein Faience Tobacco Jars, 
China Collar and Cuff Boxes, 
Crystal and Silver Match Strikers. 


In the Dinner Set Room (8d floor) 
are the finer specimens of China, Game 
Sets, Fish Sets, Pudding Sets, I. C. Sets, 
as well as the complete Dinner Services. 

In the Glass Department will be found 
everything for use or ornament from the 
ordinary to the richest cut ware. 

On the street floor will be found 
China Umbrella Holders, Palm Pots and 
Pedestals, Chocolate Pots, Toilet Sets, etc. 

Our importations for the holiday trade 
were never larger, more valuable and 
comprehensive than now, and we invite 
the inspection of those interested in see- 
ing the best productions of the potters’ 
and glass makers’ art. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps 
(SEVEN FLOORS), 


I20 FRANKLIN ST. 


Our Tile Calendars for ’98 from Wedgwood, 
having Boston’s Old King’s Chapel on the 


picture side, are now ready. 
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The Business Outlook 


Owing largely to the approaching holidays, 
general trade throughout the country presents | 
a livelier aspect. There is no evidence of a 
aoe either now or in the immedi- | 

efuture. If a boom comes at all, 
come before the spring, and many of the more 
conservative do not expect one then, although 
they look for an active spring season. 

The cotton manufacturing industry is in the 
most unsatisfactory position and mill men 
are inclined somewhat to despondency. Last 
winter they thought things might be better in 
the spring, and when that hope failed they 
were certain that improvement would appear 
in the fall. But here again they were disap- 
pointed, and now they do not dare to believe 
in too great a change for the better in the 
spring. 

In some grades of cotton goods there is con- 
siderable activity, as in ginghams, more espe- 
cially fancy ginghams. Evidence accumulates 
that this style of goods is coming into popular 
favor again after several years of neglect. 


however, 


The mills making faney ginghams are running | 


full time and are said to be behind their orders. 

In spite of the better jobbing demand for 
dry goods, clothing, hats, shoes, groceries and 
hardware in the West there is an unmistakable 
tendency on the part of general trade to slacken. 
Iron and steel are less strong and print cloths 
have once more dipped to a new low record. 
Wheat and corn have declined, as have the ex- 
ports of both abroad. November bank clear- 
ings show with additional clearness this quieter 
tendency of trade. 

In the stock market security values have 
been strong and have made general advances, 
and although the tendency of Wall Street ad- 
vices has all been bullish the writer cannot 
help thinking that those who believe in a bull 
market right away will be disappointed. Con- 
gress is more likely than not to prove a dis- 
turbing factor, and the stock market is bound 
to reflect the uncertainty arising from this 
source. 


SUPREME over pain, strikes the root—Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Refuse adulterated substitutes like counterfeit 
money. 


NEVER in the history of the ceramic art were the 
specimens of china painting of so high order. 
Luscian ware from Doulton exhibited by Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton in their art rooms will interest 
those interested in seeing the costly cabinet speci- 
mens of the season of ’97. 


To GO TO PALESTINE.—Ira D. Sankey, the well- 
known singing evangelist, has decided to join Rey. 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, who will leave with a large 
party on Feb. 12, by the Hamburg-American Line 
steamer Normannia, for a tour to Egypt and Pales- 
tine. Messrs. Sankey and Conwell will be accom- 
panied by their families and a large number of 
friends, and will spend several months abroad, the 
whole of the tour being under the management of 
Cook. 


FOR THE First TIME.—We notice today the ad- 
vertisement in another column of a piece of furni- 
ture which, if our memory serves us right, has never 
been offered ready made to the public; that is, a 
swiveled cheval. From personal experience we 
know that this is one of the most useful mirrors 
ever constructed. Why it has never made its ap- 
pearance in our furniture stores before is a mys- 
tery. The house now offering it is the Paine Furni- 
ture Company on Canal Street. 

A TouR TO WASHINGTON, D. C.—The dull sea- 
son immediately following Christmas affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a short vacation. For this 
reason the Royal Blue Line has arranged a person- 
ally conducted, nine-day tour to leave Boston Tues- 
day, Dec. 28, visiting Washington, D. C., Mount 
Vernon, Philadelphia and New York. Twenty- 
seven dollars covers every expense. Other tours jn 
January, February, March, April and May. Send 
for itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 2,000,000 


ACTS AS 
FIRMS AND 
SEXECUTOR, 


TRUSTEE FOR 
INDIVIDUALS, 
AND 


CORPORATIONS, 
AS GUARDIAN, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 


IRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


subject to check or on certificate. 
STERLING DRAFTS ON 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


ALL 
AND 


PARTS 
SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dep. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8.{,Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH, 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILLE JACKSON, Esq., SECRETARY. 


Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, loans on collat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ities, and offers its serviees as correspondent and 
financial agent to corporations, bankers and mer- 
chants. 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
MESSRS. FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, ESQ., CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, ESQ. 


POLICIES FOR 
‘CHILDREN,*. 
‘WOMEN: 

AND 


MEN. 


if 
F 


f 


“POLICIES IN* 
/ AMOUNTS 


FACT 
PRICES. 
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Financial 


Gold Bonds for Sale. 


We offer and recommend as a safe in- 
vestment a First Mortgage Railroad 20- 
| Year Gold Bond, with interest at 5 per 
|cent., payable semi-annually on the first 
|days of July and January. 


| Denomination of bonds, $100, $500 and 


$1,000. Liberal bonus of stock with each 
/bond. Payment can be made in install- 
| ments. 


Write for prospectus and proposition. 


'C. W. TUCKER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IF YOU HAVE... 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, . 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N, ¥. Stock Exchange. 


—BZE 
fe] 


NICIPAL WARRANT 
MUNI ort-time paper, earnin 

Write for details. Robt. E. Stra ne Lg Co., 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


YEARLY, 
HALF-YEARLY, 
QUARTERLY 

or WEEKLY. 


“HOME OFFICE, 
=NEWARK.N. J. 


atTMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
RERS’  GARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


TON ST., 


ARPETS 
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Weekly Register 


Calis 


BLOMQUIST, C, F., recalled to Fosston, Minn., for a 
on Accepts. 2 
BROWN, Paul (Presb.), Kansas City, Kan., to be assist- 

ant pastor of First Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Accepts. 

CHALMERS, A. B., First Christian Ch., Cleveland, O., 
to ae Mich. 

CHAPIN, Chas. H., Paynesville, Minn., to McIntosh, 
Erskine and Mentor. 

sgn Wilson, Ashland, Neb., to Charles City, Io. 

ccepts. 

DEVINE, W. W. (Meth.), to Allendale, Eastmanville 
and Bass River, Mich. Accepts, and has begun work. 

FULLER, Edgar R., recently of Imlay City, Mich., to 
Bakersfield, Cal. ‘Acce »ts, and has begun work. 

ILL, ©. O., formerly missionary in China, to Fairfield 
East and Fairfield, Vt. Accepts. 

GRIFFITHS, Fred’k W., Dowagiac, Mich., to Chagrin 
Falls, O. Accepts. 

HOFFMAN, Wm. N., to Huntington, Ore. Accepts, and 
has begun work. : 

JACKSON, Wm. P., formerly of Brigham, Que., accepts 
call to E. Barre and Orange, Vt. 

KENT, Evarts, Eldora, Io., to Victor. 

KIPLINGER, O. L. (formerly M. E.), to Mound City, Ill. 

ccepts. 

LONG, Fred’k W., formerly of Percival, Io., to Oswego, 
., for six months. Accepts. 

LONG, Harry B., to Bethany Ch., S. Portland, Me. 

PEYTON Frank, to Norris City, lll. Accepts. 

PRENTISS, Geo. F., First Ch:., Winsted, Ct., to Daven- 

ort Ch., New Haven. 

thee = Jas., Shelby, Mich., to Presb. Ch., Buchanan. 

ecepts. 

SMITH, Allen J., W. Hartford, Vt., to Marlboro, N. H. 

SOPER. Geo. E., Alexandria, Minn., accepts call to 
Plymouth Ch., St. Paul. 

STAFF, ye Forestville Ch., Chicago, to Fort Atkin- 
son 8. 

STAPLETON, Robt., Ogden, Io., to Reinbeck. 

STURTEVANT, Julian M., Evanston, Ill., to supply for 
@ year at Ravenswood Ch.,, Chicago. Accepts. 

SULLENS, Arthur J., Grand Ave. Ch., Chicago, Ill., to 
Chebanse. Accepts. 

SWANSTROM, August, Swedish Ch., Joliet, Ill., to 
Swedish Ch., St. Joseph, Mo. 

TAYLOR, Horace J., late of Fidalgo City, Wn., to Kel- 
loggsvilie, O. Accepts. 

TH AS, Wm. A., formerly of Dunkirk, Ind., to Union 
Ch., Ludlow, Mass. Accepts. 

WALDROP, i M., to Alanthus and Fairview Western 
Chs., Kan., for two-thirds of his time.~ Accepts. The 
remaining third will be spent in S. S. work. 

UNG, as. S., formerly of Fryeburg, Me., to Lovell 
forayear. Accepts and has begun work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BOYD, Herbert W. ee Bs Ashby, Mass., Dec. 1. Parts 
by Rey. Messrs. Gane ewitt, E.G. Alger, W. O. Con- 
rad, H. S. Cowell, J. M. Bell. 

BRONSDON, Allen A., o. p. Oakham, Mass., Dec. 2. 
Sermon, Rev. G. H. DeBevoise; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. P. Bixby, S. W. Brown, F. N. Peloubet, 
D.D., J. L. Sewall. 

HALE, Edgar D., 7. Niles and Decoto, Cal., Nov. 16. 
Sermon, Dr. Geo. Mooar; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
ae C. Pond, D. D., E. R. Galloway, H. kb. Jewett and 


. H, Maar. 

HUCKEL, Oliver, i. Associate Reformed Ch. (Inde- 
recat] Congregational), Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29. 
sermon, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D.; other 
parts, Rey. Drs. C. H. Richards, H. W. Ballantine, 
J.S. Jones, M. D. Babcock. 

AUDSON, ‘Alan B., i. First Ch., Brockton, Mass., Dec. 1. 
Sermon, Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. E. Dunning, D. D., W. T. Beale, H. C. Hay, 
A. W. Archibald, D. D. 

JONES, Burton H., 0. p. Hyannis, Neb. Sermon, Rev. 
F. A. Warfield; other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. B. Brown 
and Harmon Bross, D. D., and Mrs. H. S. Caswell. 

MILLARD, Samuel N., o. Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Noy. 26. Parts by Rev. Messrs. I. L. Cory, G. H. Ide, 
D. D., and Judsow Titsworth. 

STACEY, John.W., 0. Chestertield. Mich., Nov. 26. 
Parts by Rey. Messrs. J, S. Edmunds, J. H. Ashb., 
H. P. DeForest, D. D., S. A. Long, W. H. Warren, D. D. 

WIGHT, A. M.,o. p. Ogdensburg, N. Y., Nov. 5. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. S. Ainslee; other parts. Rev. Messrs. 
Jas. Thomson, W. H. Way, C. E. Green, A. S. Smiley 
and Prof. J. H. Sawyer. 

WOOKEY, C. A., i. Zion Ch., Toronto, Can. 


Resignations 


COOLEY, H. Geo., Lakeview, Lo. 
FRANCIS, A. J., Shiocton and Ellington, Wis. He be- 
/ ns work with the Presb terian church of Florence. 
GUNSAULUS, Frank W., Plymouth Ch., Chicago, Il. 
KENT, Evarts, Eldora, Lo., to take effect Jan. 1. 

MOODY. Ben). F.. Etna Mills, Cal. 

STAPLETO ; Robt., Ogden, Yo. 


Dismissions 


WELCH, Moses C., Pomona, Fla., Nov. 30. His address 
remains unchanged. 


Miscellaneous 


GRAY, Wim. J., recently resigned at Everett, Wn., on 

account of ill-health, will rest for a year in Wisconsin. 

HERBERT, Jos., has been kindly remembered by his 

people of nt gaa Wis., with gifts to his larder, 
r) 


praneey aed & Jar. 2 

HODGEMAN., Lewis P., Gustavus, O., has been danger- 

ously ill with typhoid f 
now reported better. 4 

JONES, J. Lincoln, Carrington, N. D., is supplying for 
a time at Crary. : 

KNODELL, Jas, R., and his wife, were pleasantly re- 
membered by their people of Pilgrim Ch., Oakland, 
Cal., on their silver anniversary last month. Quite a 
company gathered at their home, bringing many 
evidences of rd. 

LAVENDER, Robt. F., and family were recently sur- 
prised pieseney. by their people in Gilman, Io., who 
assembled at their home and presented them with a 
be geen 9 dinner set, the sugarbow] containing a purse 
of money. ; 

LOVE, Archibald L., formerly of St. Louis, has returned 
from a four months’ trip to northern Europe and 
would be glad to supply temporarily or to locate per- 
manently. His present address is 179 Park P1l., Brook- 


. . t 
v TS, Geryase A., New Haven, Ct., has been engaged 
temporarily as stated supply at Chester, N. J. 
WADE, Justin G., Chicago Sem., is serving Oaklawn 
Ch., Chicago, as acting a 
WELLS, Deacon Samue!}, and his wife, recently cele- 


brated their golden wedding, 200 or more of their 
friends gathering in the Town Hall of Hebron, N. H., 
to extend hearty congratulations. This enjoyable oc- 


casion was a deserved compliment to the worthy 
couple, who for 20 years have been foremost in pro- 
moting the interests of the church. 


For Nervous Women 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. Bs ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: 
“Tt is not A | ening t to the taste, but ranks 
among the best of nerve tonics for nervous females.” 


ever for several weeks, but is” 
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No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Pictures Impress. 


The Stereopticon has become part of the preacher’s 
equipment. By its use Sunday school, lecture room 
and vestry are made more at- 
tractive and more instructive, It 
is not expensive and can easily 
be made to pay for itself, 

If you are interested in church 
work, bear this in mind for a 
week, and notice how many 
times you could use a Stereop- 
We have everything you can think of. Cata- 


ticon. 
logue, 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bee St. CHICAGO: 69 
Washington St. Kansas City (Mo.): 615 Kost 14th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS : 22 Washington Ave. So. 


Redding, Baird & Co. 


Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURGH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 


WARREN’S 


XMAS 
NOVELTIES. 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, 

Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Desk Blotters, with Dresden, Silver and 
Leather Corners, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl, Dresden and 
Ebony Penholders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman Fountain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Dresden Inkstands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Dresden Pen Cleaners, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and 
Visiting Books. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine Fashionable 
Stationery. 


336 WASHINGION STREET 


Near Old South Church, Boston. 
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O 


Sing 


OVER 


© HIGHEST For Excellence 

S$ AWARDS at the on tied Besten, 
© WORLD’S mee : 

@ Construction, 
© COLUMBIAN Regularity of Motion, 
EXPOSITION Ease of Motion, 


Great Speed, 

Adjustability, 

Durability, 

Ease of Learning, 

Convenience of 
Arrangement. 


oo ne 


ers 


LEAD THE WORL 


14,000,000 MADE AND SOLD 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


IF YOU BUY a will receive care- 
1 instructi rom a 
A SINGER ul instruction from 


competent teacher at 
your home. You can © in» necessary 
accessories direct from tiie Company's 
offices. You will get preni® attention in 
any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere; and we give careful attention 
to all customers, no matter where their 
machine may have been purchased. You 
will be dealing with the leading sewing- 
machine manufacturers in the world, having 
an unequaled experience and an unrivaled 
reputation to maintain—the strongest 
guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


COOOOOOO® 


QOOMOOOQOOOOQDQOOODOOOOQOOOOO 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods can produce. 
The Mason 
New and most attractive styles introduced this season. Cat- 


Reed Organs have emanated from this house. 
same highest degree of excellence. 


All important improvements in 
Hamlin Pianos are characterized by the 


alogues free. Address: Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


= — —— 


Set slide at 1 
oz., etc. Ifscale 
tilts over at all, 


add postage QPENER, PAPER KNIFE and POSTAL SCALE in one. 
Nickeled, highly polished, sensitive to the 1-10o0ofan oz. The only exact 


he i i bi terina 
se le not costing severaldollars. 8 in. xi in. 25c,. Wrapa quar } 
full page of a ioe and put the wholeinaletter—2c. willcarry it. 


POSTAL SCALE CO., 865 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


What to get a MAN 
for CHRISTMAS? 


Get him our DESK TOOL. LETTER 
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The American Board to the Churches 


An Official Memorial 


At the beginning of the year, and in order to invite 
the largest plans on the part of the churches, the 
Prudential Committee and the officers of the Ameri- 
ean Board feel constrained to call direct attention 
to the most difficult and crucial action of all the 
year, namely, the making of the appropriations to 
the missions. After full deliberation of the com- 
mittee, including the president and vice-president, 
whose special counsel was sought, it was voted to 
make the appropriations on the same basis as last 
year. 

The committee had already asked of each of the 
missions the most economical statement of actual 
necessities in order to do the work intrusted to 
them. The appropriations as voted compel a con- 
tinued reduction in the salaries of the missionaries, 
save those supported by the Woman’s Boards, by 
ten per cent in sixteen of the missions, by five per 
cent in two, while in two reduction is impossible 
because of distressing conditions» The Turkish 
missions are included in this for the first time. 

The appropriations to the native agencies, 
churches, pastors, evangelists and schools, is cut 
forty-five per cent., on the average, below the needs 
of the missions. This falls heavily upon the most 
permanent and fruit-bearing part of the work. 
With such facts, no one will claim that the commit- 
tee could have made the appropriations smaller. 

Even these appropriations raise an exigency which 
is most urgent in its message to the churches of the 
land. The Board must receive, from some source, 


at least $110,000 more than last year. 
much more? 
ceived last year to meet the expenses into $45,000, 
Because the Otis and Swett legacies, which gave us 
last year $43,000 are now exhausted. Because we 
have a present indebtedness of about $22,000. 

We are anxious that the Christians in all our 
churches shall be made to know the gravity of the 
situation. It has been a simple question whether to 
cut the missions still more bitterly, or trust the 
Congregational churches yet more implicitly. The 
former we do not know how to accomplish, without 
voting destruction, and hence we have trusted the 
churches, who-do not ask us to create ruins on the 
mission fields. In thus acting have we misplaced 
our confidence ? 

The great trust laid upon us by the will of the 
churehes compels the entreaty, which we here pre- 
sent, to let the troubled cry of our missions reach 
every church and every Christian heart in this time 
of unique privilege. 

This brief memorial we place before the constitu- 
ency of the Board, at the beginning of the year, re- 
spectfully, urgently and hopefully. We have adeep 
sense of the present duty and a profound faith in the 
ability of the churches, by wise and prompt action, 
to prevent the need of an appeal at the end of the 
year. In behalf of the Prudential Committee, 

Epwin B. WEBB, Chairman. 
C. H. DANIELS, Clerk. 
FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


And why so 


Education 


— Fifty-one Freshmen of Beloit College 
have been suspended for infraction of college 
rules, 


—— Baltimore’s school board has adopted 
civil service rules for the appointment and 
promotion of teachers. 


— The Grand Jury of the county of which 
Macon, Ga., is the seat has just condemned 
the practice which obtains there of permitting 
the Roman Catholics of the city to have a sep- 
arate school in which the catechism is a text- 
book, the school being supported from the 
public school fund, the Catholics paying only 
their proportionate share of the taxes. 


—A new $10,000 gymnasium for the 


women of Iowa College was dedicated at 
Grinnell, Noy. 30. It is the gift of Miss Car- | 
rie Rand, who has charge of the physical cul- 


ture work among the women, and is erected 


by her as a memorial to her father and her | 


brother. At the dedicatory exercises the 
presentation was made by Professor Herron. 
President Gates accepted it on behalf of the 
trustees. The prayer of dedication was of- 
fered by Rev. L. L. West of Winona, Minn. 


—— The meeting of the Amherst trustees 
at Springfield last week was of uncommon im- 
portance and drew a large attendance. Dr. 
Storrs, Dr. Parkhurst, D. Willis James and 
Dr, W. H. Ward were among the prominent 
members present. The proceedings have not 


been divulged, but it is understood that there | 


was a long and earnest discussion, and a com- 
mittee consisting of 
Ward and Dr. Williston Walker was appointed 
to consider carefully the needs of the college. 


It is not probable, however, that any definite | 


action will be taken before the next summer’s 


| 
Professor Burgess, Dr. 


There will be a convention for all interested 
in brotherhood work for men at the Belleville 
Congregational Church in Newburyport, Dec. 
16. Sessions will open at 10.30, 2.30 and 7, and 
a dozen successful workers will speak. This 
gathering is convened under the auspices of 
the Congregational Council of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip. 


Home Missionary Fund 


Rey, R. Scoles, Clarendon, Vt............+.+---$3.00 
James B. Williams, Glastonbury, 5 nae ae ee 


8.00 


ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, by mail, 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York “ ‘ty- 


"Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
ness and Head Nolses, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
A Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 
a tachment. Recommended by 
gi Write for book. 


W Tt. SON EAR fet whey 
207 ast Bhi ., Louisville Kye 
cee vd 123 eadwac, New York, 


Because there was not enough re- | 


9 December 1997 


| GOOD PRACTICE 


| If You Want a Good » Good Amman and Per- 
fect Digestion. 


| After each meal dissolve one or two of 
| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth 
'and, mingling with the food, they con- 
stitute a perfect digestive, absolutely safe 
for the most sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before it has time 
to ferment, thus preventing the formation 
of gas and keeping the blood pure and free 
from the poisonous products of fermented, 
half-digested food. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the 
|complexion clear by keeping the blood 


| pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh- 
forming foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only 
remedy designed especially for the eure of 
stomach trouble and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy ; the successful 
physician of ‘today is the specialist, the 
successful medicine is the medicine pre- 
pared especially for one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time 
would not hurt you, but would simply be 
a waste of good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in 
the State of Michigan alone have been 
cured of indigestion and d ae psia by the 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia lets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents for full 
sized package. 

Send for free book on stomach diseases 
to Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


BLANCARD: 


fodide of Iron 


Tur Most SuccessFuL REMEDIES OF EUROPE, 
for ANA3MIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
‘ CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. 
SCRO A, Ete. 
None genuine unless cig aie ** BLANCARD. e 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST : 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


Le 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 


Used successfully by leadin: 
out Europe in ers 
CATED and STUB 
Pamphlet with full BRORN (OH from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


~~ SAMPLE FREE 


With Full Particulars. 
Address, WILLIS & MACK, 
Box 20. Westfield, N. de 


The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 
a sealed 


meeting of the board. The appointment of 
James W. Fairbanks as treasurer fills a posi- 
tion which G. Henry Whitcomb of Worcester 
has occupied with great satisfaction to all con- 
cerned since the death of the long-time treas- 
urer, Austin W. Dickinson, two years ago. 
Mr. Whitcomb is unwilling longer to add to | 
his large business burdens this special responsi- 
bility. The new appointee graduated from Am- 
herst in 1866, followed the vocation of teacher 
for a number of years, being principal of 
Williston Seminary forsometime. Since then 
he was associated for a while with President 
Hill of the Great Northern Railway, being a 
tutor for his sons. He has marked abilities 
as a financier and will reside in Amherst in 
order to look carefully after all the details s 
pertaining to his office. : 


rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from: teagroc ite taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Official Call for the National 
Council 


The National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States will hold its 
tenth triennial session in the city of Portland, 
Ore., in 1898. The session will begin on 
Thursday, July 7, at 10 A. M. 

The churches are entitled to representation 
in the council, under its rules as follows: 


1. The churches, assembled in their local 
organizations, appoint one delegate for every 
ten churches in their respective organizations, 
and one for a fraction of ten greater than one- 
half, it being understood that wherever the 
churches of any State are directly united ina 
general organization they may, at their op- 
tion, appoint the delegates in such body, in- 
stead of in local organizations, but in the 
above ratio of churches so united. 

2. In addition to the above, the churches 
united in State organizations appoint by such 
body one delegate, and one for each 10,000 
communicants in their fellowship, and one for 
a major fraction thereof ; 

3. it being recommended that the number of 
delegates be, in all cases, divided between 
ministers and laymen, as nearly equally a3 is 
practicable. Each State or local organization 
may provide in its own. way for filling vacan- 
cies in its delegation. 

4, Such Congregational societies for Chris- 
tian work as may be recognized by this council, 
and the faculties of Congregational theological 
seminaries and colleges, may be represented 
by one delegate each, such representatives 
having the right of discussion only. 

Blank credential cards will be furnished to 
the scribes of local associatious of churches 
and conferences through their State secreta- 
ries. These cards will be in duplicate—one a 
plain card, to be presented by the delegate 
named, in person, to the proper officer in Port- 
land ; the other a postal, addressed to the sec- 
retary, and to be mailed to him as soon as 
possible. Careful attention to this matter is 
important that the roll of members may be 
made out, in advance of the session, as full 
and accurate as may be, and the business of 
the council be expedited. 

The sermon will be preached by Rev. Albert 
J. Lyman, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It seems desirable that this statem-nt and 
call be issued early; and the committee is not 
yet prepared to give a fuller program, which 
will be issued later. 

It is confidently expected that very favor- 
able rates of travel will be given by the rail- 
roads; and, with assurances of abounding 
hospitality on the part of Oregon friends, in 


pees 


welcoming this first visit of the council to the 


Pacific, it is hoped that full delegations will 
be secured from the churches and that many 
friends, not delegates, will be attracted by the 
unusual opportunity to visit the Pacific and 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy,6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

' Ip PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLP AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upen the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arr es must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be aes at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1114 inches to the celumn. 
i nis according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. . 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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secure the uplift of what should be a memora- 
ble session of our great council. 
NELSON DINGLEY, Moderator. 
HENRY A. HAZEN, Secretary. 


Week of Prayer Topics, 1898 


We give below the two sets of topics available to 
the churches. The first list is printed in Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist Handbook. The second can be procured by 
writing to Josiah Strong, D. D., secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, United Charities Building, New York 
city. They are furnished gratuitously to all churches 
that make an offering to the alliance during the Week of 
Prayer. 
SUGGESTED BY THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
Saved by Grace 


Sunday, Jan. 2, 1898. 
Gop’s ANSWER. Rom. 7: 24; Jno. 3: 16. 


SERMONS. MAN’S NEED AND 


Monday. SINNERS BY NATURE AND BY CHOICE. | 


Eph. 2: 1-4; Jno. 3: 19, 20. 
Tuesday. CHRIST THE DELIVERER FROM GUILT. 
1 Jno. 1:7; Isa. 53: 5. 
Wednesday. CHRIST 
POWER OF SIN. tt 
Thursday. s RER 
CONSEQUENCES OF SIN. 8:1 
Friday. SANCTIFIED BY THE SPIRIT. 
1 Thess. 4: 3. 
Saturday, CHANGED INTO His LIKENESS, 1 Jno. 
3:2; Jno. 17: 3. 


SUGGESTED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


Monday, Jan. 3. Thanksgiving and Confession, 
Tuesday, Jan. 4. The Church Universal. 
Wednesday, Jan. 5. Nations and Their Rulers, 
Thursday, Jan. 6. Families and Schools. 
Friday, Jan, 7. Foreign Missions. 

Saturday, Jan. 8. Home Missions. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
1898 Combination,’ which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


THE DELIVERER FROM THE 
214. 


FROM THE 


2. 
Rom. 15: 16; 


1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 
Combi- }CENTURY PoRTRAITS, 730 $7. 5 O 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 


AtlanticeMlonthlyceeps ccnamhe ccc cei sccdsecenentess« 
Scribner’s Magazine.... aes 
Harper’s Magazine...... 
Harper’s Weekly........ 
Harper’s Bazar........ aie 
BUONICHOLES sonata itceea pecans cinta «nae cette os 3 2 

Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BLISS—ROCKAFELLAR—In Tarrytown, N. Y., Dec. 2, 
at the house of the bride’s father, Mr. Russell H. Root, 
by Rev. John Knox Allen, D. Ds Sylvester Strong 
Bliss and Jennie Baker RockKafellar. 


Deaths 


LIGGETT—In Detroit, Mich., Nov. 13, Rev. James D, 
Liggett, aged 76 years. He held pastorates in Leaven- 
worth and Hiawatha, Kan,, and was a trustee of Wash- 
burn College. 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 


12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail . . 


gratis. 


eee Tovkin 


BEWARE OF FRAUD 


qr 


CQ 


WHTEBROSELO. BOSTON 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Gream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . .. 


You get the Premium 


ECZEMA 


Most Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Humiliating 

Of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly skin and 
scalp humors is instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curicura Soap, a single applica- 
tion of Curicura (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CuticurA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


REMEDIEs speedily, permanently, and econom- 


ically cure eczema, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Porter Drue anv Cuem. Corp., 


Sole Props., Boston. 
og*' Bow to Cure Every Skin and Blood Humor,” free. 


PIMPLY FACES 9 *“cérictxa*soar. ”” 


a Combination 
Case of the... 


$10.00 
$10 00 
$20.00 


$10 


Both 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Qur offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Nov. 18th and 25th. 


years past in advertising their “ 


or chair. 


The publisher of this paper has written p 
sponded to the advertisement and purchased the soap. W 
erfectly satisfied with the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. 


NotTr.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three 
Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk 
ersonally 


; to a number of subscribers whe have re- 
ithout exception they state that they are 
The letters speak 


n praise both of the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.—The Congregationalist. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO 
LOOK ON THE BRIGHT 
SIDE OF THINGS, USE 


SAPOLIO 


GILCH RIST & CO. 


5-11 Winter Street, Boston. 


NEVER BEFORE 
has an opportunity 


TAILOR HADEE jes tne ais on 
<p SUITS 


force of circumstances place within our reach such a line 
of Dress Stuffs, of the highest order, to be sold at 


POSITIVELY HALF-PRICE. 


COLORS BLACK 


Illuminated Camels’ Hair English Black Cashmeres, 44 
Canvas, strictly all-wool,a | inches wide, heavy winter 
yard and a half wide, stylish weight, rich silky lustre, im- 
colorings, actual ported to sell at $],.00 a 


value 87ic. at yard. This is phe- 
only . : ~50c nomenal value at 50Oc 


Full dress length of 7 yards sent to 
any Pay of the U. S., postpaid, for 


English Broadcloths, the 83. 
equal of any $2.00 cloth in 
Boston, colors, navy, browns, 


probably not for 


years again will 


All Wool French Henriettas, 


ays, slate, old rose, etc. i 
ode : , 46 inches wide, superb finish, 


Our price on 
these $2.00 4 .00 OO) si.25, tr os 75 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 


broadcloths is... 

Our line of Holiday Goods is complete in assortment and 
worthy of your inspection and consideration. It is well to re- 
member that the choicest goods go first and that the early 
purchasers get the best bargains. While we cannot enumerate 
all the good things, we extend a cordial invitation, to visit this 
department, which is on street floor as you enter upper door. 


Ss L P Fisher Jan97 


CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 


THE BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a sumptuous 
quarto, printed on heavy coated paper, wide margins, 
uncut edges, and bound in white parchment paper. It 
gives a charming account of the very remarkable journey 
of the party of Congregationalists to the shrines of the, 
Pilgrims in England and Holland in the summer of 1896, 
an event of peculiar significance with which every 
Congregationalist should be familiar. It contains over 
sixty illustrations, many of them full-page, and about 
seventy portraits of distinguished men and women in 
England, to whom, as hosts, the Pilgrimage Party was 
indebted. In addition to this there are four group pic- 
tures of the party, including two of double-page size. 
There are over one hundred facsimile autographs, many 
of them of great interest, and including a characteristic 
letter of Ian Maclaren. ‘The initial letters have been 
drawn by Ipsen, who also furnished designs for the title- 
page, frontispiece, and finis. 


Published at $3.00, postpaid. 


A special holiday edition for 1897 of 100 copies 
has been bound IDENTICAL IN’ EVERY RE- 
SPECT with the THREE- DOLLAR EDITION, 
which will be sold at 


$2.00 


each postpaid. Only 100 copies will be sold at this 
price; when these are disposed of the regular price will be 
restored for the few remaining copies in our possession. 


The book was printed from type and cannot be reproduced. ah 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 
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BANISHES PAIN. 


AVOID WORTHLESS 


IMITATIONS. 


YOUR HOME PROTECTED 


NATURE’S ‘LATEST AND AND MOST VALUED 
GIFT TO MEDICAL SCIENCE 


re Rimosphere in “Which Disease Germs Cannot Live. 


No discovery in medical. science has ever created such a profound 
sensation as that of HYOMEI. By the use of Booth’s Exhaler every 
particle of air in your home is impregnated with this new germicide, 
which kills at once the bacilli of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, Pneumonia and Consumption, making it impossible for these dis- \ 
eases to exist where it is used. In fact, so wonderful have been the 
results which followed this new method of treating diseasé, over 2,800 ° 
doctors have indorsed it during the past few months, and such promi- 
nent men as President Andrews of Brown University, Mayor Yard of 
Trenton, Postmaster Wilson of Brooklyn, Rey. Dr. Farrar of Brooklyn, 
Hon. Samuel Roads of Massachusetts, and Sir Henry Irving of London 
having tested Hyomei, are lending their aid in introducing it to the publie 


“AYOMET 


Cures by Inhalation 


It is Nature’s own 
(<a eS 


vehicle (the air you 


A COMPLETE HOME 
TREATMENT and 
CURE for Consump- 
tion and all Diseases 


the bronchial tubes 


f i and lungs. 

of the Air Passages. There is no danger, 
The Dry-Air Exhaler, a no risk. 

beautifully nickel-plated “ Hyomei” et 


apparatus, 14 inches high 
and eight inches In diameter 
at the base,-one spirit lamp, 
a flexible silk-covered inhal- 
A ing tube, one mouthpiece, 
PSone nasal plece, one Pocket 
Inhaler Outfit, and a sum. 
clent quantity of 
“HYOMEL” to last six 
weeks or two months. 
By express 815.00, 


outfit complete, 
1.00 


; extra 

a Hyomei” Balm 
Sr Sand be att healer), 
gists, or sent by 
on receipt of price. 
Send for “The cory 
s oe Mail 


he T. BOOTH CO., 


23 East 20th St., 
New York. 
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EDWARD WINSLOW 


OR I persuade myself never people upon earth lived more lovingly together and parted more sweetly than 
we, the church at Leyden, did; not rashly, in a distracted humor, but upon joint and serious deliberation, 


often seeking the mind of God by fasting and prayer; whose gracious presence we not only found to be with 
us, but his blessing upon us, ffom that time to this instant, to the indignation of our adversaries, the admira- 
tion of strangers and the exceeding consolation of ourselves to see such effects of our prayers and tears before 


our pilgrimage here be ended.—Winslow’s Brief Narration, 1646. 
\ 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible | 


It is a practical handbook of 
the highest value for Biblical 
study.— Congregationalist, 4 Feb. 
'97- ; 

Words fail to do adequate jus- 
tice to these invaluable aids to 
the study of God’s Word. Use 
only hightens the sense of their 
worth— Zhe Christian Intelli- 
gencer, 1 Dec. ’97. 


A Bible which vies with any 
in make, The Illustrated Bible 
Treasury, ...is indeed a “treas- 
ury.”—TZhe [nterior, 11 Nov. ’97. 


The most accurate, suggestive 
and comprehensive aid to Bible 
study that has yet seen the light. 
—Examiner, 7 Oct. ’97. 


Of all the aids for the popular 
study of the Bible ... this is 
easily foremost and best.—/xde- 
pendent, 14 Jan.’97. 


Surpasses every other Teach- 
ers’ Bible—Christian Nation, 29 
Sept. ’97. 

Look through the Index; it 
shows at a glance what there is 
in the book and where it 
The authors’ 
quality of it. 


is. 
names show the 


For sale by all booksellers, at 
prices from $1.50 to $7.00; or 
address for particulars Tuos. 
Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th 
Street, New York. 
RpooooroppanpppnnnDyy 


Home 
Department 
Quarterly 


The instant success of our Home 
Department Quarterly proves that 
it fully satisfies the needs of this 


Doh 
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é> important department of the Sun- 
i day school, 

r; Send sc. for sample quarterly 

< and full set of Home Depart- 

rN ment requisites. 


f 
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 W.AWILDE & C0. .2°829%, 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


M USTO-—2#25 per 100, Py express; 30c. each if by mail. 
WOR DS--810 per 100, by express; 12c. each if by mall. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
74 East Ninth Street - ~« ~ New York. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


$1.00 a Year 


Fully as interesting to every reader of this periodical as the short and long stories 
published in every issue should be the 


MONEY = PRIZE 


COMPETITIONS 


Harper's ROUND TABLE offers cash prizes in three competitions this year, 


Prizes. for Short Stories, $150.—First Prize, $75; Second Prize, $50; 
Third’ Prize, $25, for the best stories written by actual subscribers. 
contest closes February 10, 1898. 


Prizes for Comic Sketches, $35.—First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $10; 


This 


Third Prize, $5, for the best series of Comic Sketches made and submitted 


by actual subscribers. 


This contest closes March 10, 1898. 


Prizes for Photographs, $145.—Senior Conrest.—Figure Studies— 


First Prize, $20; Second Prize, 


Second Prize, $1o. 


$15. Landscapes — First Prize, $15 ; 


JUNIOR CONTEST—open to all subscribers of HARPER'S 


Rounp TABLE who have not passed their eighteenth birthday—Figure 


Studies— First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $10; Third Prize, $5. 


scapes—First Prize $10; Second 


Land- 


Prize, $6; Third Prize, $4. Marines— 


First Prize, $10; Second Prize, $6; Vhird Prize, $4. 


Small = Picture Contest. 


size, may be entered. 


Open to all subscribers to HARPER’s ROUND 
TABLE, without regard to age limit. 
First Prize, 
Entries for all photographic competitions close February 10, 1898. 


Any style of picture, below 4x5 in. in 
$5; Second Prize, $3; Third Prize, $2. 
A 


circular containing full particulars as to the rules of these photographic com- 
petitions will be sent on request, or the rules may be found in full in the 


DECEMBER NUMBER 


Send 10 Cents for it 


Address 
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Crucifixion. 
By JOHN H. OSBORNE. 
12mo, Cloth Binding. Price, 60 cents. 


A scholarly examination into the object, mode and 
results of crucifixion among the Romans, This little 
book shows how largely the conventional ideas of the 
Roman Church have been impressed upon Protes- 
tants, and its perusal cannot fail to be o! advantage 
as fixing our minds upon the evangelical conception 
of Christ. It will be found suggestive and even novel 
to many readers.—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Crucifixion” is the title of a little book which we 
have read with peculiarinterest. We readily confess 
to having received from it a more vivid conception 
than we have had before of the awfulness of this mode 
of punishment. Applications of Roman customs to 
the crucifixion of our Lord are strongly made, and 
will be followed by thoughtful readers, we surmise, 
with the surprise which increased light always gives 
to familiar and accepted but not altogether satis- 
factory exegeses of Scripture.—The Occident, San 
Francisco. 

“Crucifixion,” by John H. Osborne, is an original 
and interesting study of the physical details of the 
death of Christ, with a view to removing some wide- 
spread ideas he regards as erroneous and mislead- 
ing. He makes out a fairly good case, and the book 
is one that will have to be reckoned with in all 
future discussions of the subject.— Presbyterian 
Review, Toronto, Canada. 

“Crucifixion”? will yd a careful reader who 
takes interest in the details of that scene, and 
who seeks for ectichid and consistency in the con- 
ception.—The Evangelist, New York. 

he author argues that the popularly accepted 
theory of a body being suspended by nails through 
hands and feet is manifestly impossible, and states 
his reasons and authorities.—Herald and Presbyter, 


Cincinnati. 
- For Sale by 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EVERY BOY WHO LOVES A GOOD STORY WILL 


WISH TO READ: 


The Ready Rangers, 
By KIRK MUNROE, F 


#1.25. It bubbles over with fun, adventure and sense. 


Tom Pickering of ’Scutney, 


By SOPHIE SWETT, 


81.25, is one of the best books of the season for Boys and 
Girls. 
Ask for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers: 


! The True Story of U. S. Grant, by eee S. Brooks, 
} 


$1.50; Camp and Trail, by Isabel Hornibrook, $1.50; 
Phronsie Pepper by OS abe Sidney, $1.50; Once Upon 
a Time, by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.00. 


Send for holiday list and latest catalogue, 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. 


— Aids to the Devout Life. 


| Inneat and dainty binding for Christmas Souvenirs. 


Personal Friendships of Jesus. 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D. $1.00. An inspiring and 
healthful book. (Fourth Thousand.) 


A Good Start. 


By F. B. MEYER. §.75. Wise words on practical 
topics. (Third Thousand.) 


Bright Threads. 


By JuLIA H. JOHNSON. §.75. Helpful thoughts 
for brief moments of meditation. 2 


Daily Light and Strength. 


Illustrated. -75. <A choice selection of prose 
and verse for daily readings. (Fourth Thousand.) 


Love’s Messages. 


A Check-book of Friendly Greetings. §.75. 
give cheer and comfort. 


Daily Food. Ilustrated Edition. $.75. 
Faber’s Hymns, 


Illustrated Edition. $1.25. 


Gold Dust. 


Illustrated with photo-reproductions of religious 
paintings by great artists. $.75. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 


Illustrated with 16 portraits of eminent divines 
and aythors. $1.25. (Nineteenth Thousand.) 


Imitation of Christ. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. Illustrated with 15 draw- 
ings depteting scenes in the life of Christ. §.75. 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers.. 


Collected by Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL. §.75. 


Sunshine for Shut-ins. 


Compiled by a “Shut-in.”’ §.75. 
sand.) 


The What is Worth While Series of 
Booklets. 


50 Titles, by the Rev. Dr. MILLER, the Rey. G. Il. 
C. MACGREGOR, the Rey. Dr. CHAS, COTHBE': F 


Will 


(Fourth Thousand.) 


(Fourth Thou. 


HALL, the Rey. Dr. HENRY VAN DykR&, ete. Ter 
volume, $.35. 
For Sale by Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO... 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS: 


Old Creole Days. 


With 8 full pages and 14 
head and tail pieces by 
Albert Herter, all repro- 


duced in photogravure, and 
with a cover design by the 
same artist. 


& 


With 48 drawings, 27 of 
them being full pages, of 
characteristic London 
scenes by the author. 


& 


Brit blenfor- Holiday Gifts. 


By George W. Cable. 


Large Svo, $6.00. 
“A truly luxurious edition.”— 7he Nation. 
“ A triumph of art in boekmaking.”—-Rochester Democrat. 
“The stately volume with its fair pages, its wide margins and fine paper makes an ideal gift-book, 
and one that will be treasured.” —Philadelphia Press. 
“‘ A gift-book for the holidays, in which a piece of real literature is really illustrated in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired.”—Arooklyn Life. 


London: As Seen by C. D. Gibson. 
Written and Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


Large folio, 12x 18 inches, $5.00. 


“Certainly no more acceptable souvenir for the holiday season could be devised.”—Avooklyn Eagle. 

JoHN KENDRICK BANGs says of Mr. Gibson in a review of this volume: “ We have perhaps among 
us one who may confidently claim to be the Dickens of the pencil.” 

“It is as a record of the most highly cultivated and finished social group in the world that Mr. Gib- 
son’s drawings chiefly appeal to Americans, and as such they will be given flattering attention. Printed 
in faultless manner on smooth, heavy, cream colored plate paper, and bound in parchment paper with a 
strikingly picturesque cover design, Mr. Gibson’s London is easily the noteworthy volume of the holiday 
season.” —Boston Beacon. 


Social Life in Old Virginia. By Thomas Nelson Page. 


a 


With 25 illustrations by 
the Misses Cowles. 


& 


The First Christmas Tree. 


With full-page illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle, re- 
produced in photogravure, 
decorative borders, illu- 
minated title, and a strik- 
ing cover design. 


12mo,. $1.50. 


Many of the lovable peculiarities and the individual social developments of.ante-bellum Virginia 
have been dwelt upon by Mr. Page in his stories, but the present volume contains his only careful and 
detailed study of the conditions that obtained before the ravages of war laid the country desolate. Assisted 
by old photographs and daguerreotypes, the Misses Cowles have produced a series of pictures which, while 
charmingly imaginative and artistic, help the reader greatly in obtaining a correct idea of the people and 
things described. 


By Henry van Dyke. 


Svo, $1.50. 


“No more exquisite prose poem has been written for many a day. ... The book is beautifully 
illustrated.” Chicago Evening Post. 

“No writer among us is better, if so well, equipped to tell what is rarely told-with thorough artistic 
acceptability—a Christmas story.,.—-GEORGE W. CABLE. 

“ Full of virility and inspiration is the tale. . . . In four strong chapters, a-quiver with life and force, 
is told the tale of the way in which Winfried, the strong-souled servant of God, stayed a bloody Druidical 
offering to Thof by sacrifice of a mighty tree to the sweet spirit of the Christ child."—Boston Budget. 


The Decoration of Houses. By Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. 


ed 


With 56 full-page illus- 
trations from _ photo- 
graphs. 


a 


Square Svo, $4.00. 

CONTENTS :—The Historical Tradition—Rooms in General—Walls—Doors—Windows—Fireplaces— 
Ceilings and Floors—Entrance and Vestibule—Hall and Stairs- The Drawing-Room, Boudoir and 
Morning-Room—Gala Rooms: Ballrooms, Saloon, Music-Room, Gallery—The Library, Smoking- 
Room and Den—The Dining-Room—Bedrooms—The Schoolroom and Nurseries—Bric-a-brac. 

The problems continually encountered in the effort to get the best effects, architectural as well as 
decorative, are here met by suggestive descriptions anda series of fifty-six photographic illustrations which 
show what the artistic taste of different periods has already devised. 


Audubon and His Journals. © By Maria R. Audubon, 


With about 30 illastra- 
tions, comprising 3 repro- 
ductions of hitherto un- 


published bird drawings, 
10 portraits of Audubon, 
ete. 


In 2 volumes, Svo, $7.50. 


The granddaughter of our greatest ornithologist has brought to light in these interesting volumes 
much new material about the famous naturalist. They contain a careful biography prepared from his own 
writings, and correcting and adding to the former accounts the full text, being now for the first time pub- 
lished, of his well-known Journals of trips to Europe, Labrador and the Missouri River, 1826-1843, and of 
the romantic “ Episodes ” of life and travel in the West. The entire publication is therefore virtually new, 
and it is astonishing to see how incorrect and inadequate are all the former biographies and even the pub- 
lished portion of his writings. Now only have we “the living man in place of the death-mask.” Dr. 
Elliott Coues has copiously annotated the Journals in the light of the latest ornithological science. 


: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-15¢ Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s | 
“The Greatest Thing 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Story of Jesus Christ. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
tiful illustrations. Ninth Thousand. 


“A remarkably picturesque, earnest history of an | 
indescribably beautiful life.’’— Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 


The Critical Period of Amer- | 
ican History. 
By JOHN FISKE. With about 170 Historical Ilus- 


trations. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half-polished 
morocco, $6.25. _ 


Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours. 


A new work of extraordinary interest on the Southern 
Colonies. By JOHN FISKE. 2 yols., crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


Life of Mrs. Stowe. 


A biography of great attraction. By Mrs. JAMES T. 
FIELDS, With a portrait. Ninth Edition. 12mo0, $2.00. 


With 24 beau- 
Crown 8vo, 82.00. | 


Gondola Days. 


A charming book on Venice and its attractions. 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
author. LZighth Thousand. 


By 
With illustrations by the 
12mo, $1.50. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods. 


A delightful new Thimblefinger story of Aaron while 
a “runaway.” By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, au- 
thor of “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Coun- 
try,” ‘Mr. Rabbit at Home,” *‘ The Story of Aaron,” 
etc, With 24 full-page illustrations by Oliver Herford. 
Square 8yo, $2.00. i 


Being a Boy. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With an intro- 
duction and 32 capital full-page illustrations from 
photographs by Clifton Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, 
#2.00. 


Little=-Folk Lyrics. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. Holiday 
edition. A beautiful book of very charming poems for 
children. With 16 exquisite illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


An Unwilling Maid. 


A capital story of the Revolution, for girls. By 
JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, author of “ Marjorie’s 
Quest,” “A Genuine Girl,” etc. With illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by All Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Christ of God 


The Rationale of the Deity of Jesus Christ 
By CHARLES H. MANN, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 


“Reverent, thoughtful and attractive.”—N. Y. Jnde- 
pendent. 

‘“ That the subject (‘the rationale of the deity of Jesus 
Christ’) is too vast for a human comprehension is no 
reason why we should not desire and endeavor to com- 
prehend it as fully and accurately as possible, and Mr. 
Mann has made an attempt which is reverent, thought- 
ful, spiritually stimulating and eminently praisewor- 
thy.”—Boston Congregationalist. 

*““As an Idiological argument for the incarnation the 
book possesses decided merit. It is a praiseworthy at- 
tempt to make Christianity prove its proofs, and not the 
proofs Christianity. ... The book as a whole is well 
worth reading. ... And to those who find it diffeult to 
accept the usual evidences for Christianity it may be 
recommended as an excellent a priori argument setting | 
forth the essential reasonableness of an incarnation of 
God in the flesh.”—7he Churchman. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
The 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic metheds of giving. 
It was arst published as an 
article in e Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 


** Harris ” 

Method of 
ing’ in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


Giving | $2.50; 85 coptes, 81.00. 


For sale a the office of The Congregationalis(, Boston 
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Two New Books by the Author of 


in the World” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for immediate 
publication two most important books, both 
by the late 


“ 
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The Early Life of Our Lord 


Based on the Gospel Narrative, and on the Infor- 
mation as to the Manners and Customs of the Jews 
of Palestine, which Recent Discoveries have 
Brought to Light. : 

By the Rev. J. B. BROUGH, M. A. 


12mo, 270 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


In Green Pastures 


Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND 
1st. THE IDEAL LIFE 


Addresses Hitherto Unpublished, by Prof. 
HENRY DRUMMOND 


With Memorial Sketches by IAN MACLAREN 
and W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


ConvTeNts: Ill Temper—Why Christ Must 
Depart—Going to the Father—The Eccentricity 
of Religion—To Me to Live Is Christ—Clair- 
voyance—The Three Facts of Sin—The Three 
Facts of Life—Marvel Not—The Man After 
God’s Own Heart—Penitence—What Is God’s 
Will—The Relation of the Will of God to 
Sanctification—How to Know the Will of God. 

These aré the addresses which so profoundly 
impressed the student audiences which Pro- 
fessor Drummond delighted to address all over 
the world. They have the vital quality which 
made his famous little book, ‘‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” perhaps the most popular 
religious book of this generation. The Ad- 
dresses in this volume have not before been 
published. 

Large 12mo. About 350 pages. Bound uni- 
form with Ian Maclaren’s ‘“‘Mind of the 


Master.’’ 
PRICE, $1.50 


2nd. THE MONKEY THAT 
WOULD NOT KILL 


With sixteen illustrations by Louis Wain. 
16mo. Handsomely bound in a striking and 
appropriate cover. 


PRICE, $1.00 


These stories for children reveal another and 
anew side of Professor Drummond’s character. 
It is believed to be the only work which he 
ever did in the way of fictitious narrative. 
They are very charming and very amusing. 
The illustrations are especially clever. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


Publishers 
149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Poems of ; 
Cheer, Faith, Hope and Comfort 


16mo, 256 pages. Illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘““A delightful selection from many books and many 
authors.”’—Oullook. 

“A more welcome gift one could hardly offer to a 
friend.”—Examiner. 

“ A volume of consolation and cheer of a very practical 
and serviceable character. It is a volume which many 
will come to treat asa close friend.”—Congregationalist. 


Perpetua 


‘A Tale of Nimes in A. D. 213 


By the Rey. S. BARING-GOULD, M. A. 
12mo, 290 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“An intensely interesting work of fiction. It makes 
very real the conditions of society and of the Church at 
the beginning of the third century.”—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


My Father as I Recall Him 


By MAMIE DICKENS, 
Daughter of Charles Dickens. 
16mo, 158 pages. With illustrations, $1.00. 


“To his children Dickens figured always as the firs 
best, and most agreeable of men; ... Such a tribute o: 
admiration compelled from those nearest and dearest 
to him speaks volumes in praise of Dickens’s unselfish- 
ness, tenderness, and the delightful quality of his daily 
life.”—Literary World. 

‘““No more appropriate holiday present could be tpur- 
chased for any lover of ‘ The Christmas Carol’ than 
little book.”—Boston Advertiser. 


The Echo=Maid 
And Other Stories 


By ALICIA ASPINWALL, 


Author of ‘Short Stories for 
Short People.” 


Illustrated by F. C. GORDON. 
Quarto, 200 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Contents: The Echo-Maid; In 
the Land of the Wee Uns; The 
Big Light on Burning Moun- 
tain; A Leap Year Bay Three 
capital stories about boys and 
one about a girl. 


“Four of the daintiest tales 
imaginable. Our boys cannot 
conceive of a more delightful 
trip than to travel with Sam 
‘In the Land of the We-Uns.’” 
—N. ¥. Observer. 

oa Bright lively and_ pictur- 
esque.”’— Congregationalist 

“Alice in Wonderland had scarcely more interesting 
adventures than befall the juvenile heroine and heroes 
in these pages, and the children’s attention will not 
from beginning to end. Put it down as one of the 
thoroughly entertaining books for the children.”— 
Watchman. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of. price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


One-of the best helps on the S. S. Lessons is 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


Better than ever for 1898. _ 


It has suggestive studies, eclectic comments, primary and 
kindergarten departments, superintendent’s review, contributed} 
articles, book reviews, missionary and Sunday school news,§ 
editorial miscellany, etc., all carefully prepared, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and bound in handy magazine form. 


only 60 cents a year; 50 cents in clubs 


It costs 
for schools. 


Would you like a sample copy, free? 


wmess The Pilgrim 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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“In a country unsurpassed f »r magazines, ‘The Century’ stands unsurpassed.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE CENTURY IN ’98. 


‘THE Boston Herald recently said, “‘So adequate a combination of ability and of interest, of 

timeliness and of permanency, of criticism and description, of fiction and of history, and, 
finally, of literature and of art, is not attained by any other magazine.”’ In the pages of THE 
CENTURY appear the articles that people talk most aboutthose which attract the most atten- 
tion in the world of letters. Its editorials make for good citizenship; as has been aptly said, 
“THE CENTURY stands for something.” 

The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in the belief that not only will all of the 
cherished traditions of the past be preserved, but that the magazine will make a distinct advance, 
winning new friends and adding many new subscribers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
novel of the American Revolution, ‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” will make of special interest 
the announcement of 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS” 


SOUS E MITCHELL. A Story of the French Revolution 


ie will begin in the January number. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York life, “Good Americans,” began in the November CENTURY. 
The attractions for the new volume cannot be better judged than by the following list of features in 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


The Author of 
‘“‘A Visit from St. Nicholas.’’ 


Second Installment of 
Mrs. Harrison’s Novel 
‘“‘Good Americans.’’ 
An Essay by the late Gen. Francis A. 
Walker on ‘‘The Causes of Poverty.’’ 


Second Part of 


Four Engravings by T. Cole after Gainsborough. . 


Merry Christmas in the Tenements 


By Jacob L. Riis, author of “How the Other Half Lives.” Illustrated 
by Hambidge. 


Edwin Booth in London. 


A Religious Painter. 
The work of Fritz von Uhde. Illustrated. 


Tennyson and His Friends at 
Freshwater. James Whitcomb Riley’s Poem 
Menpublished with the consent of the present Lord rennyson. Superbly ‘‘Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers,”’ 


illustrated. begun in November. 


The Morning-Glories of Japan. Six Complete Stories 


By the author of “Jinrikisha Days.’’? With reproductions of exquisite by Henry Van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope and others. 
paintings by Japanese artists. Kic., ete., ete. 
The Price of The Century is $4.00 a year. New Volume Begins in November. 


The publishers of THE CENTURY, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits that have appeared in its pages, have now gathered 
together the very best and most popular one hundred portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 914 x 134%, and have issued them in portfolio form 
at a nominal price to CENTURY readers. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the public at $7.50, but this year it will positively be sold 
only in connection with new subscriptions or renewals to THE CENTURY at $6.50 for the two. 


mote you can secure A FULL YEAR’S subscription (in 
For ON E DOLLAR advance) to THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
eS $7.50 Delivered FREE. 


ADDRESS — Subscription Department, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 


A Delightful Christmas Present 
For Girl or Boy 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST . < | 


Our 1898 Combination Offer | CENTURY PORTRAITS. . 7.50 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE . 4.09 


is a year’s subscription to “‘the best of children’s 
magazines,’ ST. NICHOLAS. During the 
coming year it is to have Kipling’s ‘‘Just-So”’ 
stories, serials by Frank R. Stockton, J. T. 
Trowbridge, and W. O. Stoddard, with stories 
by many other well-known writers—the best 
things that can be brought together to instruct, 
amuse, and entertain the youth of America. 
For $3.00 (regular subscription price) this certifi- 
eate will be sent to you, filled out and signed, 
with the November and December numbers of 
“St. Nicholas ’’—the numbers and the certificate 
you give at Christmas, the numbers from Janu- 
ary on will go direct to the recipient. Can you 
think of any more welcome present? Address 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


Send check for $3.00 with your name and 
the name of the boy or girl to whom you wish 
to make the gift. 


The Century Co. 


BLublishers of 
&t. VWicholas NMbagaxine for Young Folks 
Hereby Certify 


that 


is entitled to a year's subscription for the satd 


Ht. Woicholas Magazine 


bagémamiteg ttle emma f the gift of 


Witness the signature of the Secretary of She Gentury Go. at 
the office of the Gompany tn ew Yorh, ah Wee ee 
day of ——____— — in the year 189 — 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF ST, NICHOLAS OERTIFICATE 
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Among the important additions to the COPLEY PRINTS this season is the newly discovered Madonna 
in France, attributed to Raphael. The half tone illustration is one of the subjects illustrated in the 
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HE Christmas season taps many 
fountains of benevolence which 
perhaps remain sealed at other 

times. Something in the atmosphere in- 
cites us to giving, and we want to have 
our part in the exhibition of friendliness 
and in human interest. But generous 
impulses never need so much the guiding 
control of reason and good sense as 
they do at just this time. To feel that 
one’s duty to the poor is disposed of for 
an entire year by giving a dinner or a tree 
to an army of newsboys is to ignore the 
first principles of well-directed charity. 
To multiply useless trinkets in homes 
already overadorned is a poor way of ful- 
filling the real duties of neighborliness 
and kinship. Christmas giving can be so 
badly overdone that it becomes a burden 
to all concerned. Observe the festival 
simply and sensibly. Drop a line to the 
far-away relative who thinks you have 
forgotten him. Search for some poor 
person likely to be overlooked by the 
charitable agencies, but whose need of 
sympathy and perhaps of temporal assist- 
ance is great. Reread some old-time 
Christmas tale, like those carols of Dick- 
ens which stirred your heart when you 
were young. Enter more deeply into the 
family relations in which you are placed. 
Above all, keep Christmas in your heart 
and make larger room. there for the 


‘Prince of Peace. 


Rarely fortunate is the man who is per- 
mitted to spend his life as a minister in 
one community, honored and loved by 
successive generations. This is the lot 
of Rey. Dr. D. L. Furber, who last week 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
settlement with the First Church of 
Newton. An account of the various 
services connected with it is printed on 
page 939. We have read that sermon, 
first preached half a century ago, with an 
interest not often called forth by printed 
sermons of the present day. Some emi- 
nent ministers whom we have known 
have said that they never knew that 
any one sermon which they had preached 
had resulted in a single conversion. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon said that, in substance, 
after his fifty years’ ministry. It must 
have been with peculiar feelings in both 
preacher and hearer that Dr. Furber 
preached again the same message to one 
whom it had led to Christ fifty years ago. 
Dr. Furber has cultivated to an unusual 
degree the rare gift of a kindly spirit com- 
bined with strong convictions. While he 
has remained loyal to some theological 
beliefs from which others have moved, he 
has honored the integrity of those with 
whom he has felt compelled to differ, and 
advancing years have enriched the cour- 
tesy with which he has met them as breth- 
ren. While he has seen a whole genera- 
tion pass from his sight into the unseen, 
he has constantly been winning more 
friends than those from whom death has 
parted him. 


Number 50 


There is a potential as well as actual 
inheritance from the Pilgrim Fathers 
whieh their descendants ought always 
gladly to recognize as an evidence of 
kinship with men who may be of a differ- 
ent country, religion or race. It is well 
to remember, too, that the heroism of the 
Pilgrim spirit was not discovered till long 
after our forefathers, the first immigrants 
to New England, were dead. Their sim- 
plicity and poverty were regarded by many 
of their contemporaries as evidences of a 
lack of courage, and even their neighbors 
who knew them considered their presence 
undesirable. We may be right in at- 
tempting to close the gates of our nation 
to some who seek to enter them. But 
the only justifiable ground for doing it 
must be found in their character, not in 
their nationality or religion. Where is 
the nation in Europe which has not pro- 
duced heroic deeds enough to demonstrate 
the possibilities of its citizens to rise to 
hights of philanthropic and civic service 
worthy to be commemorated beside any 
of which we boast as Americans, or to 
appreciate fully the spirit of our ances- 
tors in which we glory? Let it not be 
forgotten that it was a Roman Catholic 
Irishman, John Boyle O’ Reilly, who chose 
to become an American citizen and to 
make his home in New England, who 
wrote these lines: 

Give praise to others, early come or late, 

For love or labor on our ship of state, 

But this must stand above all fame and zeal, 

The Pilgrim Fathers laid the ribs and keel; 


On their strong lines we base our social health— 
The man, the home, the town, the commonwealth. 


Read what is said on page 972 to the 
friends of home missions. It is a good 
thing to remember the poor by gifts on 
Christmas Day. But even better than 
that is the paying of debts to faithful 
ministers in need, so that they, too, may 
pay their honest debts to others who 
need the money due them in order to 
celebrate Christmas as a Christian feast. 
If every one who expects to make an 
offering to the Home Missionary Society 
about this time will do it with these facts 
in mind, which are so forcibly presented 
in the paragraph to which we call atten- 
tion, there will be greater satisfaction in 
the minds of the givers, as well as great 
rejoicing in many missionaries’ homes. 


We note with satisfaction that the 
Oberlin theologues have recently listened 
to a course of lectures by Sec. C. J. Ryder 
on the History and Growth of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. They were 
given in pursuance of a plan adopted 
several years ago, whereby divinity stu- 
dents were to be presented with informa- 
tion touching the place and the work of 
our great benevolent societies. These 
lectures were not meant to be arouse- 
ments but carefully prepared addresses, 
setting forth the historical side of the 
societies, the development of their work 
and their claims upon the churches. In 
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_ the case of Dr. Ryder’s lectures they were 
followed with quizzes, and he presented 
to each pupil an outline which was as 
thorough a piece of scientific analysis as 
one would expect from a college pro- 
fessor. Other societies in systematic or- 
der have been brought to the attention 
of the students, and Chicago as well as 
Oberlin has taken pains to furnish each 
year instruction concerning the great 
missionary movements of Congregational 
churches, carried on through their vari- 
ous benevolent societies. We wish that 
more attention was paid to the matter in 
all our other seminaries. Young men 
ought not to be sent into the ministry 
ignorant of one of the largest and most 
responsible departments of Christian 
service. There would be less unintelli- 
gent and impulsive giving as well as more 
generous benevolence in the long run by 
the churches if theological seminaries 
furnished more careful instruction con- 
cerning our missionary societies. 


Every now and then a Congregational 
Club indulges in the pastime of trying to 
determine just what its proper functions 
are and how it may fulfill them. The 
discussion in the Connecticut Valley Club, 
assembled at Springfield last week Tues- 
day, revealed a considerable difference of 
opinion respecting the wisdom of trying 
to cover a wide area in its membership. 
Already the Springtield contingent has 
formed its own local club, some of whose 
adherents, however, are generous enough 
to say that they will continue to attend 
the Valley Club as it migrates up and 
down the river. In addition to this ques- 
tion concerning the size of the region 
fiom which a Congregational Club may 
properly draw its members is the further 
question concerning what it will under- 
take to do with them when it has once 
succeeded in bringing them together. We 
presume our Springfield brethren would 
be glad of light on this point, also, and 
there may*be other clubs in the country 
in the same predicament. Meanwhile, 
however, the celebration of Forefathers’ 
Day by the various clubs goes merrily on, 
and none will disband until they have 
repeated the time-honored process of land- 
ing the Pilgrims. 


The tendency to invite individuals to 
act as members of councils is uncongre- 
gational and is to weaken the influence of 
this most important feature in our de- 
nominational administration. Congrega- 
tional councils represent churches. It is 
natural that those calling councils should 
wish to compliment personal friends by 
inviting them. But the value of councils 
lies in what they represent. Individuals 
thus called usually represent only them- 
selves. They sometimes are, but ought 
not to be, counted in making a quorum 
of an assembly of churches. A council 
in Minnesota, Dee. 1, representing the 
churches of the Twin Cities, adopted a 
minute to which we are glad to invite 
attention, and which we have no doubt 
would be heartily indorsed by the Na- 
tional Council. It is as follows: 

In view of the apparently growing tendency 
to increase the membership of councils by the 
invitation of individual members of churches, 
that this council would advise the churches 
that such invitations according to usage should 


be restricted to brethren in official relation to 
the churches, or whose aid is desired for pub- 
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lic services. That ordinarily if the presence 
of an individual member of a church is de- 
sired, the church of which he is a member 
should be invited, with a private suggestion 
that the appointment of such an individual as 
a delegate will be specially appreciated. 


From the Seventeenth to the 
Twentieth Century 


We would like to place a picture of the 
landing at Plymouth, Dec. 21, 1620, along- 
side of a picture of the docking of a great 
ocean liner at the wharf in New York or 
Boston in September, 1897. We would 
like to put the log hut in which the Pil- 
grims sheltered themselves on the east- 
ern slope of Burial Hill beside the new 
Congregational House now beginning to 
rise on Beacon Street. The little Leyden 
street of the first settlers, placed beside 
Commonwealth Avenue, would illustrate 
the length of the stride which America has 
made in material progress in 275 years. 
Yet that these contrasts show an evolu- 
tion along natural lines of progress is 
plain. The same principles and purposes 
of architecture in ships and buildings and 
streets appear in the later as in the ear- 
lier creations. ~ 

But when we place the civil structure 
which they erected beside the vast repub- 
lic of today we cannot hide from our- 
selves a painful as well as striking con- 
trast. To the fathers of New England 
the presence of God was the chief reality 
and personal responsibility the vital prin- 
ciple of civic life. They came hither 
without a charter, without a govern- 
ment. They conceived, before they left 
the Mayflower, the idea of a republic, 
though they thought not of surrendering 
their loyalty to ‘four Soveraigne Lord, 
King James.” Their first act was to 
“solemnly & mutually, in the presence 
of God and one of another, covenant, and 
combine ourselues together into a. civill 
body politike.”” The agreement rested on 
common consent, but it was binding first 
of all because its necessity lay in the re- 
lation of all to God. ‘The glory of God 
and advancement of the Christian faith ”’ 
the Pilgrims put before the “honor of 
our King and Countrey.” They would 
have failed and scattered, as other colo- 
nies did which preceded and followed 
them, in the stress of trials which came 
thick and fast, had they not been held 
together by their sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to God. 

In this respect the contrast between 
their idea of government and that which 
seems to prevail today is marked. The 
thought of politics as a game in which 
anything is.fair if it only proves effect- 
ive, exclusion of the civie field of action 
from the dominion of the moral law, the 
administration of public trusts for indi- 
vidual advantage or the success of party 
rather than for the common good, would 
have seeined monstrous to Carver and his 
people. They founded a democracy, but 
it was never a democracy of greed. They 
were strict in enforcing law, but it was 
law which had been made in the fear of 
God and for the ‘general good of the 
colonie.’”” They never would have toler- 
ated the idea of a government existing 
to promote the enrichment of the party 
which could persuade or purchase a ma- 
jority at the expense of the rest of the 
people. 

In the church as well as in the state the 
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ruling presence and proprietorship of God 
was the idea of the Pilgrims. They were 
free, but it was a freedom which accepted 
and conformed to law. There had been 
men active in the Separatist movement 
who were unstable and illogical, but these 
were men of a different stamp. For their 
protest against church tyranny and their 
belief in the principles of church inde- 
pendence and church brotherhood most of 
them had paid in poverty, imprisonment 
and exile. In these cherished principles 
was democracy, but democracy submissive 
to the higher law of obedience to Christ. 


The idea of a chureh as a club of men — 


and women associated in the ownership 
of a building and the support of a minis- 
ter, who only desire recruits of a certain 
social standing ora due social submissive- 
ness, would have seemed incredible to the 
Forefathers. -Christ’s ownership in all 
his people, the responsibility of the rulers 
of the church for its purity and peace, the 
freedom of the people combined with their 
duty of submission to God’s law and their 
own elected ministers, made a conception 
of church life which still lives and rules 
among the children of the Pilgrims, but 
from which even they have been often 
beguiled by ideas which appear to be 
widely accepted. : 

The lesson of Forefathers’ Day is a 
lesson of duty, sought first and with all 
the heart in the abiding sense of God’s 
presence and control, of convictions car- 
ried out at any cost of self-devotion, of a 
democracy that is profoundly reverent 
and a rule that thinks only of God’s law 
and of the common good of all. Its free- 
dom chooses law and its law nourishes 
freedom. It is an ideal to which, under 
the leading of the Spirit of God, the land 
of the Pilgrims must return if it is to 
carry out its providential opportunities 
and fulfill the better expectations of its 
own prophets. 


Practical Christian Unity 

The oneness of the Christian Church 
will never be manifested through the 
shouting of each section of it, ‘Mine is 
the best.” Any body of Christians which 
claims to have inherited exclusive rights 
and credentials from Christ is weleome 
to enjoy them, but in trying to persuade 
men to accept its own authority it wastes 
efforts which might be used effectively 
to win men to accept the authority of 
Christ. Nor would the union of Chris- 
tians under one organization making such 
claims advance the kingdom of God. It 
would repel more than it would gain, and 
internal dissensions would wax fiercer 
under such restraint than any conflict 
between denominations. Church unity 
is a beguiling theory which ignores the 
teaching of history and the inborn tend- 
encies of human nature. 

But practical Christian unity is steadily 
advancing. The federation movement of 
Free Churches in England, recently set 
forth eloquently by Dr. Berry in addresses 
in some of our principal cities, is notable 
evidence that this unity is coming. His 
prophecy, quoted in our news from New 
York, is already in the way of fulfillment. 
Great gains have been made in recent 
years through the growing mutual respect 
of religious denominations for one an- 
other. Baptists, except in some remote 
regions in the South, no longer preach that 
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immersion is a prerequisite to heaven, and 
they are growing ashamed to insist on it 
as necessary to fellowship at the table 
where is commemorated the sacrifice of 
the Lord who there presides. Pedobap- 
tists are now generally ready to admit 
that Baptists are as faithful to their chil- 
dren, as truly consecrate them to the 
Lord, as though they had formally offered 
their little ones in baptism. Most Epis- 
copalians concede that God looks with 
fayor on organizations whose ministers 
and houses of worship their own bishops 
have not officially set apart, and when 
some little section of that denomination 
arrogates to itself the universal title The 
Church, it is generally laughed at even 
by those with whom it is willing to share 
its assumed divine prerogatives. 

The time is at hand when the fact 
which is generally acknowledged will be 
practically applied, that those denomina- 
tions which exhibit the spirit of Christ 
may be trusted to teach his truth in the 
fields they occupy. This will be an im- 
mense gain. It will make appeals appear 
as ridiculous as they really are, to send 
men or money to pull down one Christian 
church in order to build up another. It 
will make the union of different denom- 
inations to support a church not of their 
own hames which will best do the work 
in a particular place seem as natural as it 
would be Christian. 

This better day would come faster if 
denominational agents working in new 
fields were less eager to make glowing 
reports of their labors to missionary so- 
cieties, if they were less prodded to fur- 
nish stories of their triumphs to draw 
more money from contributing churches. 
But the necessity to increase the incomes 
of missionary organizations is, after all, 
only incidental in hindering unity. Divi- 
sions within denominations are quite as 
flagrant as any contentions between rival 
sects. We could cite many incidents 
in New England where Congregational 
churches have been rent apart because 
of local quarrels, and have preferred with 
bitterness the meager support for two 
bodies which would have been generous 
for one. New cases of this sort, we con- 
fess with sorrow, spring up almost every 
year. They occur perhaps as often in de- 
nominations of stronger organized gov- 
ernment. Weknow of Methodist churches 
planted over against each other with hos- 
tile looks which flew apart in spite of the 
authority of elders and bishops. 

All such illustrations should help those 
who seek Christian unity to know better 
how to obtain it. Human nature must 
be carefully studied and temperaments 
must be accommodated as far as is consist- 
ent with loyalty to Christ. The greater 
the restrictions the smaller will be the 
sect which insists on them. Many Con- 
gregationalists who plead for Christian 
unity insist on creeds whose dimensions, 
in all respects except breadth, help to 
nullify their plea. Have we a right to de- 
mand evidence of acceptance with God 
beyond repentance for sin, supreme loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and fellowship with believers ? 

Denominations will continue; ought to 
continue. The body of Christ has many 
members. Its health is of more impor- 
tance than the triumph of any one mem- 
ber at the expense of others. It is not 
sinful in the abstract to prefer one’s own 
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denomination to another, and it is not 
evidence of spiritual life to appear indif- 
ferent to the prosperity of one’s own de- 
nomination. But it may be sinful to 
push one’s denominational interests at 
the apparent expense of the kingdom of 
God. ; 

It will not hasten Christian unity to 
scold about the lack of, it, nor to organize 
new denominations with the avowed pur- 
pose to work forit. Piety, tact and love 
will accomplish much, and these can bet- 
ter be employed quietly in concrete cases 
than in discussing abstract theories. If 
a brother finds an over-churched town in 
a Western State he can probably do more 
to promote practical Christian unity by 
wise efforts to bring Christians of differ- 
ent denominations in that place into 
closer harmony than by describing their 
unfortunate condition to the people on 
the Atlantic coast. The real oneness of 
the church is best advanced by each 
one, according to the wisdom given to 
him, helping the church that will best do 
Christ’s work in the community where he 
lives. 


Bible Study for Busy Persons 


No one questions the fact of a revival 
of interest in the Bible among students. 
It occupies a more prominent place in 
colleges and other higher institutions of 
learning than it has done for many years. 
It claims more frequent attention in the 
pages of magazines and reviews. As a 
literature its books have taken a new 
position in the popular mind. 

It is a question, however, whether or 
not the Bible is increasingly used to cul- 
tivate the devotional spirit. It is still 
further a question whether the Holy 
Scriptures are daily read in the homes of 
the people and by individuals in private 
as extensively as in the past generation. 
New views of our sacred literature have 
become popularized. It is coming to be 
regarded less as a collection of sentences 
to be regarded as divine oracles, and more 
as a progressive revelation of the will of 
God concerning men and of his character, 
to be interpreted through historic sur- 
roundings and connection. It is prob- 
ably not possible to bring the present 
generation to understand the Bible merely 
through committing to memory detached 
sentences and reading miscellaneous se- 
lections. Interest must be awakened and 
held by presenting to the mind some or- 
derly arrangement, some connected suc- 
cession of events and thoughts by which 
the reader may feel that he is being made 
acquainted with the Bible as a whole. 
This, too, must be so done as not to tax the 
mind orencroach on the time of busy men 
and women beyond the moments which 
may reasonably be claimed for daily de- 
votion. 

With this purpose in mind we have ar- 
ranged a course of daily readings for the 
coming year, under the general .title of 
The Autobiography of the Kingdom. We 
have treated the Bible according to the 
evident purpose of many of its writers 
and of all its compilers. That purpose 
was to present the record of the old and 
the new covenants, through which the 
kingdom of God has grown and is grow- 
ing to its perfection. 

Out of the vast treasure house of Serip- 
ture such passages haye been taken as 
serve to carry the mind of the reader 
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steadily forward from the beginning, 
through the checkered history of separa- 
tion, education and decline, to the coming 
of the King and the visible establishment 
of that kingdom which is not of the 
world. 

It is a just complaint that this gener- 
ation does not know its Old Testament 
as the fathers did. Biblical allusions 
which they understood we stumble at. 
It is not, of course, possible to master 
even the Old Testament history by use of 
brief readings in the course of a single 
year, but those who follow the course we 
marked out will find themselves brought 
into acquaintance with the vital human- 
ity of the old saints and sinners who are 
our fathers according to the faith, and 
with the origin of religious customs and 
observances which are still powerful in 
the world. What Jews and Christians 
believed and recorded about the origin of 
their religion is there set down. 

Among those who have separated 
themselves from the churches this igno- 
rance of the records of the faith is still 
more dense. Prejudice against the Bible 
is born of ignorance of what the Bible 
really is. Those who know the Book™ 
honor it. This course of reading, with 
its succession of pictures, history, biogra- 
phy, poetry, eloquence, would be worth 
following if it were only to enable us to 
speak intelligently about the most influ- 
ential literature which the world has ever 
seen. To be ignorant of it is to be uned- 
ucated, and to abuse it without knowl- 
edge is unworthy of a thinking man or 
woman. 

Most of all it is our hope that these 
readings may be useful in family wor- 
ship. The need of instruction and deyo- 
tion for this central opportunity of Chris- 
tian home life has been steadily kept in 
view, though it naturally has been im- 
possible to choose passages of equal and 
unyarying interest to children. So long 
as the readings follow the Old Testament 
the passages for Sunday are largely taken 
from the New in order to suggest that 
parallelism of type and fulfillment which 
is of such perpetual interest to the de- 
vout Christian. 

In order that our plan may be clearly 
understood we print on page 966 the list 
of readings as given in our Handbook for 
1898. We hope it will be carefully exam- 
ined by all our readers who desire some 
connected study of the Bible which they 
can adapt to the devotional moments of 
busy days, and that, if they approve of it, 
they will commend it to others who de- 
sire to see the Scriptures more constantly 
used. For, whatever differences of opin- 
ion we may have concerning the higher 
criticism of the Bible, the greatest dan- 
ger to its acknowledged supremacy comes 
from general neglect habitually to read, 
apprehend and practice its truths. 


Songs of the Advent 


Heaven set earth the example of wel- 
coming the birth of Jesus Christ with 
songs of gladness and thanksgiving. The 
earliest songs of such rejoicing may have 
resounded throughout the whole of heaven 
but they found few and only dimly appre- 
ciative listeners among men. But think 
how appreciation of the fact and its sig- 
nificance has increased during the nine- 
teen centuries which have intervened. If 
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you would grasp impressively the extent 
and solidity of the progress of Christianity 
upon earth, reflect upon the chorus of 
holy praise from Christian hearts which 
rises to heaven with every returning 
Christmas morning. It goes up from 
every land and in every tongue, from 
palace and hovel, from cathedral and con- 
venticle, from master and slave, from old 
and young, from educated and ignorant 
alike. No other song represents more 
truly or more generally the heart of the 
great human race. 

How much more intelligently we of to- 
day can sing it than could even those who 
saw the infant Christ. How much better 
we know, than they possibly could know, 
what he was and what his life meant. 
What a privilege it is to look back, as we 
can, upon the long, steady progress of 
the gospel, a progress uneven, truly, and 
irregular, often temporarily checked and 
sometimes seemingly caused to cease for- 
ever, but none the less persistent, resist- 
less and victorious on the whole, until 
many of its worst perils have come to be 
those growing out of its actual successes. 
What a contrast! But the future will 
witness one more striking than anything 
conceivable by us. Our advent songs are 
only like the bugle notes borne faintly on 
the wind far in front of an advancing 
army of rescue and heralding its victo- 
rious coming. They are prophecies of 
the swelling strains which will be heard 
in unchecked volume by and by when 
its releasing and’ redeeming work shall 
have been accomplished. At Christmas 
time we do well to remember that the 
earth is the Lord’s and that its conquest 
for him is assured, and that whatever ob- 
structs the progress of his kingdom—no 
matter how mighty and successful it may 
appear—surely shall be overcome. Christ 
in very truth shall reign over the world 
and the race in which and for whom he 
lived and died, and songs of praise, 
thanksgiving and rejoicing should rise 
naturally and freely from all Christian 
‘hearts and lips. 


Current History 

Congress at Work 

Enough has been done and said already 
to show that this is to be a lively session. 
The spirit of independence among the 
voters seems to have infected their repre- 
sentatives. Speaker Reed’s authority to 
practically decide what legislation may 
be enacted in the House may not be taken 
away from him at this session, but there 
will -be a decided effort in the Repub- 
lican ranks to alter the rules that now 
stifle debate in the House. Congressman 
Walker of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the committee on banking and currency, 
made a protest that brought forth fruit 
on the first day of actual business. 
Speaker Reed, together with Senators 
Hoar of Massachusetts and Morrill of 
Vermont, is arrayed against the Adminis- 
tration’s Hawaiian annexation policy, as 
are many of the most influential Repub- 
lican members of {the House, and the 
friends of that measure now concede that 
if Hawaii is to be annexed it must be by 
a joint resolution, more than one-third of 
the senators being opposed to annexation. 
Senator Hoar distinctly arrayed himself 
against annexation last week by present- 
ing the petition of the native Hawaiians, 
praying that the treaty fail. 


al 
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Criticism of the pension policy of the 
Government is more outspoken than ever 
before, Republicans at last vieing with 
Democrats in pointing out the alarming 
proportions of the pension appropriations 
and the abuses that have crept in through 
methods of administration. For the first 
time since the Civil War men seem to be 
disposed to look at the matter in a dispas- 
sionate, non-partisan, sensible way. 

Partisan lines, too, are likely to be 
thrown down in any discussion of the 
scheme of national banking which Senator 
Mason of Illinois is fathering—namely, 
national postal banks, and the recom- 
mendations of President McKinley and 
Secretary Gage respecting reform of the 
present banking and currency system 
will not only be carefully weighed, but 
brought before the legislators by .the 
committees to which they have been re- 
ferred. The spirit of the hour is for dis- 
cussion and action. 

On another matter there is a revolt in 
the Republican ranks which cannot be 
commended. Not only do those who par- 
ticipate in it fly in the face of the party’s 
historic record and the explicit pledges of 
their last national platform and all the 
deliverances of their party head, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, but they defy the class of voters 
without whose aid the party would not 
now be in power and without whose aid 
it is useless for it to think of continuing 
in power. To attempt to revert the Fed- 


- eral offices into the spoil of political bosses 


is a base proposition, revealing the venal 
character of the men who make it. 

It may be true that the executive orders 
of President Cleveland and President Mc- 
Kinley have worked a temporary injustice 
to a few individuals, or a temporary im- 
pairment of a few departments of the 


‘public service, which can be remedied 


by some minor modifications of the. civil 
service act, but it is preposterous to think 
that at this era in our history we are to 
abandon the principle of a civil service 
based on merit. President McKinley’s 
veto stands threatening those who dare 
to bring such a reactionary result to pass 
in Congress, and his Cabinet advisers 
stand with him. No man of much weight 
or generally conceded high character has 
yet arrayed himself against the civil sery- 
ice law. 
Municipal Elections in Massachusetts 

The elections held in seventeen Massa- 
chusetts cities Dec. 7, judged by their re- 
sults, furnish abundant proof that the 
theory of non-partisan, business adminis- 
tration of city affairs is taking deep root 
in Massachusetts soil. In eight of the 
seventeen cities the successful candidates 
for mayor were men who ran.as citizens’ 
candidates, and in several of the other 
cities the men elected were those who had 
the indorsement of the municipal leagues 
or similar organizations of men bent upon 
municipal reform. In Lawrence, Glouces- 
ter, Somerville and Waltham this spirit of 
independent action was especially notice- 
able. The vote on the question of license 
or no license of the saloon unfortunately 
reveals.a tendency toward permitting the 
saloon to exist again in communities 


‘where it has for a time been excluded. 


Thus Brockton, Gloucester and Haverhill 
changed from the ‘“‘No”’ to the “Yes” 
column, and the license majorities in the 
cities that voted “Yes” last year ‘are, as 
a rule, larger this year. Fitchburg, Mal- 
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den, Newton, Quincy, Somerville and 
Waltham remain constant to the prohibi- 
tion policy, Waltham’s increased majority 
indicating that it has joined the “No” 
ranks to stay. As we go to press, elec- 
tions are being held in all the other 
cities of the commonwealth except Bos- 
ton, which votes Dec. 21. The contest 
in Boston has been sharp. Partisan- 
ship has been less of a factor than 
formerly, and both of the leading candi- 
dates have appealed to the voters to judge 
them by their records as administrators 
of a great municipal business rather than 
as exponents of certain views respecting” 
questions of national or even State policy. 
The most hide-bound partisans in the con- 
test have been the Silver Democrats, who 
have repudiated Mr. Quincy’s candidacy 
because he failed to support Mr. Bryan 
positively in the national campaign of ’96. 


The United States and Turkey 

There is practical unanimity in the re- 
ligious and secular press concerning the 
duty of our Government in dealing sternly 
with Turkey. Albert Shaw, in the Review 
of Reviews, speaks in no uncertain way, 
and journals like the New York Evening 
Post and Springfield Republican, which 
have little sympathy with jingoism, are 
outspoken in their pleas for vigorous ac- 
tion. The Constantinople correspondent 


of the London Speaker says that the © 


Porte is demanding the expulsion of sey- 
eral English and American missionaries 
on the strength of absurd charges made 
by provincial authorities, and he asserts 
that if Austria had not recently asserted 
and maintained the rights of its citizens 
no foreigner would now be safe in the 
provinces. Commenting upon the New 
York Herald’s commission to investigate 
the Armenian massacres, he says that 
Dr. Hepworth’s fellow-commissioner is a 
Mr. Whitman, ‘‘a devoted and ardent ad- 
mirer of the sultan,’ who for two years 
has been using the New York Herald to 
create public opinion favorable to the 
sultan. The correspondent points out 
that, as neither of the commissioners 
knows anything of the country nor can 
speak a word of any language spoken by 
the people, it is plain that they must see 
and hear through the eyes and ears of the 
Turkish officials, or get their information 
from consuls and missionaries, and when 
all is said and done nobody will believe 


their report and nobody will be vindicated. © 


The report that two soldiers attempted 
to assassinate the sultan last week is now 
denied at Constantinople, but it is prob- 
ably true. Reports of uprisings among 
the Moslems in Russia indicate that the 
sultan may be trying the same tactics 
with Russia that he has recently em- 
ployed against Great Britain, striving to 
impress both of those powers with the 
fact that he at any time can start a back 
fire of revolt which will endanger their 
tenure of authorityin Asia. He certainly 
has been very successful in entailing a 


-yast drain upon the treasury of India and 


Great Britain by the revolt that he has 
started in the hills between India and 
Afghanistan... Notwithstanding Sir Wil- 
liam Lockhart has had one of the largest 
armies ever assembled under the British 
flag, the victory rests practically with the 
Pathan hillsmen, and the British troops 
have gone into winter quarters withoutin;. 
flicting severe punishment upon their foes, 
whereas their own losses, especially of offi- 
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cers, have been unusually severe. Between 
this and spring the British electors will 
hear more rather than less of needed re- 
forms in the army and the unwisdom of 
the ‘forward policy” of the Salisbury 
ministry, which, together with the mach- 
inations of the sultan, has brought this 
blow to Britain’s military reputation. 


The United States and Spain 

In the main the Administration’s state- 
ment of its policy with reference to Cuba 
and Spain has been favorably received in 
Hayana and Madrid. From both these 
capitals, however, there come discourag- 
ing reports about the likelihood of Spain’s 
succeeding in the effort to retain Cuba, 
either by success at arms or by the de- 
vices of diplomacy and bribery, and none 
of the responsible Spanish officials have 
failed to note that there is one clause in 
President McKinley’s message which re- 
veals the certainty of intervention on our 
part if Spain does not succeed within 
a reasonable time. Our ex-minister to 
Spain, Mr. Hannis Taylor, in a rather in- 
temperate attack upon the President and 
Congress, has pointed out that no scheme 
of pacification outlined by the ministry 
ean be considered authoritative and bind- 
ing if it is purely an executive act. For 
not until the Spanish Cortes ratifies any 
such scheme can it be considered consti- 
tutional and binding, and it is extremely 
improbable that the Cortes will: ratify 
Sagasta’s plan. Secretary Gage of the 
Treasury has made public an elaborate 
statement describing the effort which our 
Government has made to comply with 
the neutrality laws and to prevent fili- 
bustering. Senator Allen of Nebraska, 
the Populist, who is under no obligation 
to please the Administration, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution calling 
_ upon the Executive to recognize the polit- 
ical independence of Cuba. But the dis- 
position on the part of both the Senate 
and the House is to follow the advice of 
the President and await developments. 


Swifter Justice and Less Sentimentality 

A reader asks us to give the evidence 
which justified the question which we 
asked recently respecting the meaning of 
President McKinley’s unmistakable tend- 
ency toward excessive clemency to pris- 
oners found guilty of theft. It is this. 
During the nine months that Mr. McKin- 
ley has been President he has pardoned 
twelve men found guilty of violating the 
national banking laws. Of these, three 
have been residents of Illinois, two of 
Missouri, two of New York, and the 
others have resided in Pennsylvania, 
_ Ohio, Indiana, Georgia and New Mexico. 

As governor of Ohio Mr. McKinley ex- 
hibited the same tendency. His heart 
does violence to his head at times. We 
live in-an age of mawkish sentimentality 
on many subjects, and among them is this 
_ one of punishment—here and hereafter. 
With lawyers and judges doing all they 
ean to delay the trials of thieves and mur- 
derers, and executives recklessly pardon- 
ing many of the comparatively few that 
eventually are found guilty, it is small 
wonder that the plain people decide to 
take the execution of the law iiuto their 
own hands, and that crimes of violence 
increase as well as crimes against prop- 
erty, whereas, as Lompbroso points out in 
the December North American Review, 
crimes against the person should decrease 
as civilization waxes. 
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On Aug. 14, 1895, murderer Durant of 
San Francisco was arrested. On Dec. 8, 
1897, the California Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision which renders his exe- 
cution, long ago ordered, a certainty. 
Meanwhile, his attorneys have resorted 
to every device of their profession to save 
his life. The Springfield Republican is 
quite right in saying that this case gives 
most startling proof of the pertinency of 
Justice Brewer’s statement in 1895, that 
“the truth is that you may trust a jury 
to do justice to the accused with more 
safety than you can an appellate court to 
secure protection to the public by the 
speedy punishment of the criminal.” 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in a stirring edi- 
torial in the current Christian Advocate 
on the increase of homicide in this coun- 
try, says on this point: 

As for the methods of appeal to the Su- 

preme Courts of the United States, recently 
come into vogue, whereby executions are de- 
layed, they reveal a weakness in our system 
to which the greatest jurists and statesmen, 
without distinction of party, will do well to 
give their most serious attention, as it is a 
pleasure to know some of them are already 
doing. 
Boston has especial reason to appreciate 
the truth of this observation because of 
the decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court just announced which gives Bram, 
the murderer of Captain Nash on the 
high seas, a new lease of life. We are 
bound to say that the minority opinion, 
written by Justice Brewer and signed by 
Justice Brown and Chief Justice Fuller, 
appeals to common sense when it says 
that the confession of Bram, which the 
circuit court admitted, was not ‘‘so sig- 
nificant that permitting it to go to the 
jury compels the putting at naught this 
protracted trial and overthrowing the de- 
liberate verdict of the twelve men who 
heard the evidence and condemned the 
defendant.” 


Legal Obstructions to Successful Manufacture 
The competition of Southern cotton 
mills, with their nearer proximity to sup- 
plies of cotton and coal, with their less 
expensive labor and unrestricted hours of 
labor, has brought about a serious crisis 
for the New England cotton mills. The 
first of them to indicate the line along 
which they propose to act in meeting the 
Southern competition are the mills in 
Fall River, Mass., where a cut of ten 
per cent. in the wages of the employés 
has been ordered. Public sentiment is 
demanding that if the cut comes it must 
affect the salaries of the mill and corpora- 
tion officials as well as the operatives. 
One of our Congregational clergymen 
there, Rev. William Knight of the Cen- 
tral Church, has chivalrously intimated 
that he will welcome a ten per cent. cut 
in his salary, if by so doing he can prove 
the truth of the law that all men are 
brothers and bound to share each other’s 
sorrows as well as joys. The New Eng- 
land manufacturers insist that the only 
effective way of meeting the situation is 
either by lessening the restrictions that 
now hedge in the New England employ- 
ers of labor, especially those of Massa- 
chusetts, or by enacting Federal legisla- 
tion which will give a uniform labor day. 
Organized labor, of course, will fight des- 
perately against the former, and there 
must be much agitation and education 
before the latter can be brought to pass. 
This contest, if it assumes acute form, 
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will attract the attention of our public to 
a state of affairs at home which is pre- 
cisely like that which our British cousins 
are facing. The true explanation of the 
attitude of the employers in their great 
fight with the engineers’ trades union in 
Great Britain is this. They are deter- 
mined to put an end to the restrictions 
which hamper them so much in their 
competition with German and American 
competitors, and they do not care if in so 
doing they shatter trades-unionism. The 
more far-seeing of them realize, however, 
that°any such reactionary result as that 
would simply drive thousands of the most 
conservative of English wage-earners into 
the ranks of the socialistic party. Here 
as there the problem is—how to conserve 
the best things that both organized capi- 
tal and organized labor stand for; how to 
adjust statutory law to the great laws of 
international and intersectional trade. 


The Causes of Chronic Pauperism 

Careful examination of the statistics of 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, made by Professors Smith and Gid- 
dings of Columbia University and Mr. F. 
W. Holls, shows that of 500 families whose 
first application for aid was made in 
1890, and who have been under the care 
of the society at intervals or continu- 
ously since that time, the real causes of 
appeal for assistance were: 


Lack-of employment... sic sisters nin e'ss sidevie cele vie 115 
Sicknessror accident ccraes cst aeasts sss aiecelee antec et 102 
ONG AG CFs coth comers ite reins eis cote cael 
Death of wage-earner.. 18 
Desertion.......5...+ 15 
Intemperance....... 87 
Shiftlessness... . 50 
OPEL TCASOD Sera aisinipieeisteyseis eee sicielalsi> siviciaicns tee 86 


In twenty-seven per cent. of the fami- 
lies there were no children. The average 
number of children in the 500 families 
was two per family. The nationality of 
the applicants was as follows: 


TES Herrectecnrs atatersraiol cin sin ainiers 34 ag nave aietooiel reece 8.2 
AMECPICAN. 52. c.ccewceee 26:40 Ttaldans ccc: ..scs ees cee 4.6 
German meses selsuscatecs 12.6 Other nationalities..... 17.2 


Germany [lilitant and Triumphant 

Some of the comments of the European 
press upon the non-intervention of the 
United States in the dispute between 
Hayti and Germany indicate that their 
writers have very peculiar notions of 
what the Monroe Doctrineis. Defined in 
the broadest way, even as it was by Sec- 
retary Olney, it does not assume that we 
have any right or any disposition to inter- 
fere in disputes that do not touch the 
question of territorial acquisition. Ifthe 
Haytians overthrow their present presi- 
dent, as they seem bound to do because he 
was overawed by Germany, they will only 
illustrate the lack of judgment and sta- 
bility which would make it a most un- 
wise thing for us to assume responsibility 
for every. act of people so constituted. 
Germany’s manner in dealing in this case 
was characteristic. The German diplomat 
of today seems to have taken the cue 
from his emperor, and, consequently, he 
relies on swagger and bravado to accom- 
plish his ends. Emperor William is re- 
ported to have referred to the Haytians 
in a most contemptuous way, and Bis- 
marck, when interviewed on the incident, 
uttered one of his familiar growls at the 
insolence of America and Americans and 
the duty of curbing their ambitions. 
China has conceded to Germany the har- 
bor and town of Kiao-Chaou with consid- 
erable territory inland, but Russia and 
Great Britain have yet to be heard from. 
Their silence for so long a time. however, 
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implies that the partition of China by 
Europe has really begun. 

Germany must be credited with still 
another victory. The official organ of 
the papacy recently quoted from the or- 
gan of the clerical party in Vienna an at- 
tack on the character of Martin Luther. 
Germany immediately protested to the 
pope that such an article was not calcu- 
lated to better the relations between the 
Vatican and Germany, or make for the 
amelioration of certain disabilities which 
Catholics suffer in Germany. Leo XIIL., 
being a gentleman and a statesman, has 
caused a retraction and apology to be 
published in the offending journal. Not 
having the text of the apology before us, 
it is impossible to say whether, to nse a 
colloquial expression, ‘‘it has a string to 
it” or not. 

NOTES 

The New York Sun, which has never lost 
an opportunity to defend trusts and to attack 
anti-trust legislation, is now asking the Fed- 
eral courts to enforce a provision of the Sher- 
man Trust Law in a suit for damages which 
the Sun has brought against the Associated 
Press. 

The mother of President McKinley died at 
her home in Canton, O., last Sunday morning, 
the President—her favorite son—at her side. 
To him the sympathy of all men goes out as 
he mourns for one who not only was his best 
beloved parent but a woman of rare strength 
of character. 


At the Louisiana Democratic State Conven- 
tion, held last week, the party decided to take 
the position in the forthcoming Constitutional 
Convention that the suffrage hereafter must 
be so guarded as that ‘“‘the government of 
Louisiana shall forever be intrusted to her 
intelligent white citizens.’”’ This means that 
Louisiana will soon follow the example of 
Mississippi and South Carolina in virtually 
nullifying the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 


A call has been issued for a conference, to 
be held in New York city Jan. 14, 15, of men 
interested in caucus reform, It is signed by 
some of the most eminent citizens, mayors 
and ex-mayors, educators, reformers and phi- 
lanthropists of the country. Those who can 
should plan to be there and contribute by 
their presence, their advice and their purse to 
the birth of a movement that may have much 
influence in shaping the history of our nation 
in the twentieth century. 


At the time that the former librarian of 
Congress, Mr. A. R. Spofford, was found 
short in his accounts no one who knew the 
man thought or believed for a moment that he 
had been dishonest. Congress and the execu- 
tive officials held to this view, and though he 
had to make good the sum lacking—about 
$30,000—he was not removed from his position 
until after the new library was opened, and was 
then retained in a subordinate though impor- 
tant position. It now appears that the defi- 
ciency was due to Mr. Spofford’s failure to 
cash money orders sent to him. These in large 
numbers and large amounts have just been 
discovered stowed away in the furniture that 
came over from the old library. 


Secretary Bliss of the Interior has approved 
the decision relating to the claim of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church to lands at Sitka and St. 
Michaels and other trading posts in Alaska. 
In the treaty in which Russia ceded Alaska to 
us it was provided that the title to the land 
which the Greek Church then owned should 
remain vested in the officials of the Greek 
Church in that territory. Recently individ- 
uals have taken possession of property and 
buildings formerly occupied by the Greek 
Church and they refuse to recognize the title 
of the church. The Department of the Inte- 
rior has no authority to remove trespassers, 
that being a matter within the jurisdiction of 
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the courts. Supplementary legislation will 
probably be introduced in Congress providing 
for the establishment of a commission whose 
duty shall be to survey and determine the 
boundaries of church property in Alaska and 
to confirm all private titles obtained from 
Russia. 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, who died in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last week, in former days was 
a well-known lawyer of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. One of the first to put faith in the 
Bell telephone, he reaped the benefit of his 
faith in the form of vast wealth. He was an 
excellent, useful, cultured American citizen. 
Samuel Holmes of Montclair, N. J., who died 
last week, and of whom we shall have more to 
say in our next issue;was one of the band 
of New England born merchants residing in 
New York who insisted in maintaining the 
Congregational polity in New York and New 
Jersey, despite the assumption of Presbyte- 
rians that they had pre-empted that area of 
territory. To this end he labored long and 
faithfully, first in the Broadway Tabernacle 
and then in the First Church, Montclair. His 
interest in the Negro, the abolition of slavery 
and the education of the freedman made him 
one of the earliest and stanchest of the friends 
of the A. M. A. Charles Butler, who died last 
week at the great age of ninety-six, was one 
of the most useful and generous of Presbyte- 
rian laymen, his gifts to Union Theological 
Seminary and the University of New York 
being frequent and large. 


In Brief 


Rey. Henry Van Dyke coins the word pub- 
licomania to describe modern society’s itching 
for notoriety. 


Pere Hyacinthe is said to be negotiating with 
the Vatican for readmission to the Roman 
Catholie fold. His American wife seems to 
be one of several obstacles in the way. 


r 


Practical vivisection without anzesthetics— 
that is the apt phrase by which Dr. J. M. 
Buckley describes the cutting down of appro- 
priations to mission fields in order to avoid 
debt. 


Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott, inan address before 
the Brooklyn Institute last week on the anti- 
slavery work of Henry Ward Beecher, made 
it very clear that Beecher was an opportunist 
rather than a radical immediatist like Garri- 
son. 


Voters in Connecticut hereafter, as in Mass- 
achusetts, must be able to read in English 
any article of the Constitution and any section 
of the statutes of the State. We wish that 
every State would thus honor citizenship by 
making some degree of intelligent understand- 
ing of its character and laws a prerequisite. 


An interview with Chaplain Milburn of the 
United States Senate, which appears in the 
London Sunday Magazine, will, we fear, give 
our English friends a wrong notion of the 
attitude of the clergy of this country toward 
the lynching habit. Most of them, we believe, 
do not look upon our record as complacently 
as Dr. Milburn seems to. 


The Pilgrim names and the Pilgrim stock 
still endure. Miles Standish, in lineal descent 
from the historic Miles, a resident of Port- 
land, Me., and a constituent of Speaker Reed 
of the House of Representatives, now draws a 
salary from the nation as an employé of the 
Government Printing Office, having earned 
his place by merit, not by any “ pull.” 


Are American churches so much superiar to 
American theaters as Mr. Shaw (quoted in 
Current Thought) says London churches are 
to their rivals for the attention of the multi- 
tude? It must be so, if for no other reason, 
because the American theater at the present 
time is in the hands of a remorseless syndi- 
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cate of Jews, against wvich the leaders of the 
profession are apparently futilely contending. 


Gen. William Booth, who is about to visit 
this country, has intimated a desire to have an 
interview with his son Ballington. The latter 
has, of course, filially responded, and there 
will be a conference. But Ballington Booth 
distinctly states that it will not bea conference 
where the possibility of a reunion between 
the Volunteers and the Salvation Army will 


be broached. He declares that the Volunteers - 


when they revolted against the tyranny from 
abroad did it once for all. 


The Christian Mirror sees danger lest the 
new Congregational House shall become the 
center of ‘‘a spiritual oligarchy.” It is afraid 
lest ‘“‘ the excellent brethren who are domiciled 
beneath the roof of such an establishment be- 
come dictators of movements and arbiters of 
destiny in our church life.’”’ We can assure 
our contemporary that we are dead set against 
such things, and we expect to be domiciled in 
the top story. 


Excellent as is Dr. J. H. Barrows’s article 
in this issue, it cannot be said that he has 
dropped every other interest in his devotion 
to literary pursuits. During his Eastern trip, 
just completed, he gave fourteen lectures in 
twelve days. Among the places visited were 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Princeton, East Orange, 
Boston and Andover. He has been invited by 
President Patton to lecture at Princeton, and 
he has also been asked to deliver the Dudley 
lecture on natural religion at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Feb: 18. 


There is a world of truth in the remark 
made at the recent Methodist Congress by 
Professor Coe of Northwestern University 
that the denomination “that grants freedom 
of thought, and puts the stress of its life on 
the development of Christian experienee, will 


occupy a position of immense strategic advan- 


tage. It will at once satisfy the demands of 
the scientific spirit, and also secure itself 
against disintegrating speculation.’”’? Hehoped 
that the Methodist denomination would appre- 
ciate this truth. We trust that the Congrega- 
tional churches will. 


The Baltimore American is now contesting 
its fifty-third suit for libel. The fact that fifty 
of these suits in which it has been the defend- 
ant have been decided in its favor suggests the 
heavy tax which newspapers have to pay in 
the service of the public interests. For it is 
probable that most of these suits were like the 
one now pending, which is brought because of 
a charge made by the American that a publie 
official used improper influence in securing 
votes for his candidate for office. We suppose 
that the average cost of these libel suits to the 
paper cannot be less than $500 each. ~ 


The Boston Congregational Club last year 
passed resolutions condemning the sale of 
liquor in the Capitol at Washington, and peti- 
tioning for such action by Congress as would 
put an end to the traftic at the House and Sen- 
ate restaurants. Those who voted for these 
resolutions will weleome the announcement 
that without any special legislation, solely by 
the exercise of executive authority, the result 
desired has been brought to pass. We prefer, 
however, not to celebrate the victory till its 
fruits grow to some size. The Boston Jour- 
nal’s correspondent says that after the first 
day’s session of Congress beer was on sale in 
the restaurant as usual. 


They who exercise authority in the present 
Congregational House are considerate of their 
tenants, as this conspicuous placard shows: 
“Positively no bicycles must be left in the 
halls of this building.”” This must be what 
the older theologians would have called a 
permissive decree. It greatly relieves the 
minds of those secretaries and editors who 
have no wheels to leave, while the happy pos- 
sessors of wheels, who would prefer to leave 
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them somewhere else, are equally satisfied. 
May the same benign administration prevail 
when we move across the street, and in addi- 
tion may there be provision in the new house 
for the wheels of such as would like, for a 
consideration, to have their steeds in safe 
keeping through the day. 


Protestants must be alert. The Paulist 
Fathers in New York city will hold a confer- 
ence there the last of this month in which 
elergy and laity will discuss the child’s rela- 
tion to the family and to the school—Sunday 
and weekday—the child’s preparation for the 
sacraments, the influence of country and city 
life upon the child, mothers’ meetings, train- 
ing of teachers and other topics pertinent to 
the education of a child that have been sug- 
gested by the latest developments of pedagogy 
and social investigation. An important con- 
ference of Roman Catholic priests was held in 
New York last week at which plans were laid 
for securing greater recognition of the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools from the State. 


It was a Chicago woman who hastened up 
to Dr. Berry, after one of his addresses in that 
city, and extending her hand said, ‘‘O, I’m so 
glad to see you, Dr. Berry. I’ve so often 
wanted to meet the author of the Little Min- 
ister,”’ The Englishman was quite equal to 


the situation and replied in his blandest tones,. 


“Madam, I am the little minister.” Just 
what rejoinder the doctor would have made 
to the Brooklyn paper which in its report of 
the farewell reception given him by the Plym- 
outh League characterized him as tall we can 
only surmise. Dr. Berry’s mental and spir- 
itual altitude has revealed itself repeatedly 
during his too brief stay in America, but 
physically he is far from being a six footer. 


Furiher details regarding the reorganization 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
show that the main change is the admittance 
to the corporation as a life member of any one 
who will pay $1.00, provided he receives a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting. This step is in the in- 
terest of a wider representation, and the same 
result will be furthered by the decision to hold 
the annual business meeting anywhere in the 
country. Hitherto legal requirements made it 
necessary that it be held in Massachusetts. 
The board of trustees, which is the executive 
body of the organization, will also be increased 
from 100 to 150. Each evangelical denomina- 
tion is to have at Jeast one trustee for every 
thousand societies. 


_ Not many years ago the announcement 
would have been startling that the Senior 
Class at Mt. Holyoke had been presenting a 
dramatic performance, the young women per- 
sonating characters of both sexes, while the 
accompanying statement that students of 

- Amherst had given a dance the same week in 
one of the fraternity houses, which was at- 
tended by young women from Mt. Holyoke, 
would have aroused earnest discussion as to 
which of these two institutions was exercis- 

_ing the more, unfortunate influence on the 
other. Yet this is only the second generation 

~ from founders of these institutions, who looked 

on the theater and the dance as foes of the 
faith which Christian schools would perpetu- 
ate. 


Men has an interesting symposium in its 
book number, giving the opinions of men in 
all walks of life respecting the quality of the 
literature they have read during the past year. 
Many of the statements are most significant. 
Thus Booker Washington asserts that the 
life of Thomas Arnold of Rugby has been the 
book of the year to him. Mr. Moody ranks 
similarly John MeéNeill’s work, The Spirit 
Filled Life, and a less famous but very dis- 
eriminating reader says: ‘‘Of twenty-one 
books read within the past twelve months 
none has impressed me more deeply than The 
Still Hour, by Austin Phelps, which I read 
this summer in the. Berkshire Hills where the 
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surroundings were particularly helpful to the 
enjoyment of such a book. It has helped me 
to practice the presence of God and to appre- 
ciate the privilege and power of prayer as 
never before.” 


One new line of activity on the part of the 
Evangelical Alliance for the United States 
this winter is the publishing of popular leaf- 
lets, under the general title Truths for the 
Time. They will constitute a good citizen- 
ship series, and such men as Bishop Hun- 
tington, Professor Commons and Dr. Gladden 
are writing on timely themes like Good Citi- 
zenship, the Co-operative City and the Church 
and Citizenship. It is hoped that young peo- 
ple’s organizations, in particular, will find these 
handy and cheap leaflets effective weapons 
in their work in behalf of good government 
and the triumph of important reforms. The 
alliance is fortunate in being able to summon 
to its service in this series, besides the men 
mentioned, such well-known students and 
workers in the field of reform as Dr. Park- 
hurst, Mr. Gilder, Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. 
E. E. Hale and others. As respects its other 
operations this winter the alliance is center- 
ing its attention just now upon Pennsylvania, 
many local conventions being held with a 
view to a better federation of Christian forces. 


Christian Science just now is meeting with 
judicial rebuffs. Last week we chronicled 
the decision of a Rhode Island court, justify- 
ing the arrest of four alleged physicians in 
Providence who could not comply with the 
State law respecting the registration of physi- 
cians. Now comes a Philadelphia judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, who denies the 
right of the so-called ‘‘ First Church of Christ, 
Scientist,’ to a charter, without which it can- 
not hold property. Judge Pennypacker says, 
in his decision, that, as far as he can make 
out, the proposed organization would exist 
solely to practice the healing of disease, the 
treatment not being confined to adults alone 
but to children and infants, ‘‘ whose health or 
life may depend upon the accuracy of the 
judgment of those in whose charge they are 
placed.’’ He then cites the act of the legisla- 
ture establishing the qualifications of a prac- 
titioner of medicine, and says that to grant 
the charter would be an infringement of the 
provisions of that act. This is a Pennywise 
decision by a court that was not Packed. An- 
other instance of the disregard of medicine in 
what proved to be a mortal disease is chroni- 
eled in our Chicago letter. 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM SCOTLAND 

Commotion at the Universities 

Of late our universities, with the excep- 
tion of Edinburgh, have been passing 
through a cyclone of disturbance. The 
controversary is oldest and bitterest at 
St. Andrews, which now attracts far fewer 
students to its ancient university than 
distinguished visitors to its famous golfing 
green. The main cause of friction is 
jealousy on the part of St. Andrews of the 
claims for representation and teaching 
put forward by the neighboring and im- 
portant town of Dundee, where a college 
has in recent years been formed. The St. 
Andrews party is led by the rector of the 
university, Lord Bute, the most cultured 
and the wealthiest of Scottish noblemen, 
and at present his party is in a majority 
of one. The views of the opposing party 
were recently expressed by Principal Don- 
aldson of St. Andrews in an outspoken 
address which has rekindled the contro- 
Legal proceedings are likely to 
delay a settlement of this question, and 
to interfere with the carrying out of the 
policy of union and incorporation between 
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these rival colleges which has already re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. In 
Aberdeen Professor Johnston, who for- 
merly occupied the chair of Biblical criti- 
cism there, refuses to acquiesce in his 
dismissal, on the ground of incompetency, 
and to make way for Dr. Gloag, his tem- 
porary successor. Dr. Johnston drew a 
mixed audience to hear his first lecture, 
but now his classroom is deserted, and 
the audience left him as wooden as the 
views he presents. This stranded pro- 
fessor is marked by kindness and eccen- 
tricity, but is clearly out of touch with 
modern students. 

In Glasgow the dispute is serious, and 
concerns the rights of Dr. Macewen, the 
professor of surgery, who enjoys a world- 
wide reputation for his original and suc- 
cessful experiments, especially in dealing 
with the brain. Owing to the action of 
the managers of the infirmary, which 
forms the necessary adjunct to the medi- 
cal school of our university, he has been 
deprived of a number of beds formerly 
assigned to him, and his contention, in 
which he is supported by the university 
authorities and by medical experts out- 


‘side, is that he is unjustly deprived of 


reasonable facilities for clinical teaching. 
The public mind becomes impatient of 
these technical disputes, and it is to be 
hoped that our city and university will 
soon see an end of the present deadlock, 
and that generally the progress of our 
Scottish universities will go on with less 
of hindrance and recrimination. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Address 

We have had Mr. Chamberlain among 
us in his new capacity as Lord Rector of 
the university, and his address to the stu- 
dents on Patriotism was worthy of the 
occasion, and in its closing passages ani- 
mated and characteristic of our most 
pushing imperial statesman. The first 
part of the address abounded in defini- 
tion and historical allusion; but in the 
second part, which was a defense of Brit- 
ish methods in Africa and India, Mr. 
Chamberlain roused both himself and his 
audience. There were several notable 
men on the platform, including the ven- 
erable Earl of Stair, who presided; Prin- 
cipal Caird, who opened the proceedings 
with prayer and whose physical frailty is 
now apparent; and Lord Kelvin and Pro- 
fessor Jebb, whose eminence in science 
and scholarship is known both here and 
in America. The behavior of the students 
on this occasion was admirable, and they 
joined heartily in cheering the Lord Rec- 
tor’s wife, Mrs. Chamberlain, at the close 
of the address. America was thus in- 
cluded in this outburst of patriotic and 
admiring sentiment. Mrs: Chamberlain’s 
presence provokes no antagonism. 
Professor Denney’s Manifesto 

The opening lecture delivered a few 
weeks ago in Glasgow Free Church Col- 
lege by Prof. James Denney, in entering 
upon his chair of systematic theology, 
was followed with much interest by a 
large audience. In this age of dissolving 
doubt and criticism, when so many de- 
spair of theological science as offering 
any fixed or authoritative standard, Dr. 
Denney stands up stoutly for the claims 
of dogmatic theology and the necessity of 
a coherent and intelligible system. He 
does not coriceal his attitude to present 
questions and tendencies and his opinion 
that no system could be more dreadf::! 
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than systematic incoherence. It is use- 
less, he thinks, to follow the fashion of 
going back to the very words of Christ for 
the only materials of theology, and of set- 
ting up the authority of the Master against 
that of the apostles. The consciousness 
of the New Testament writers and apos- 
tles is one and indivisible and consistent 
with the mind of the Master. No more 
does Dr. Denney sympathize with the 
attempt to banish metaphysics from the- 
ology and to leave the science of faith too 
poor in the facts of religious history and 
of Christian experience. It is the busi- 
ness of the theologian, in his view, to 
reconcile the human and the divine ele- 
ments in Christianity, and to harmonize 
in one system as far as possible the differ- 
ent facts brought to light by the study of 
Scripture and by the various sciences. 

It is clear that Professor Denney thinks 
the theologian should have a mind, and 
as far as is attainable a systematic and 
consistent one. At the same time he 
guarded against making creeds, or the 
expressions of the church’s faith at a 
given stage final and of permanent au- 
thority. 
and tell us how the church understands 
her experience at certain periods, but 
these intellectual constructions should 
not be invested with permanent statutory 
obligation. Dr. Denney’s pronounce- 
ments will evoke both sympathy and jan- 
tagonism, but undoubtedly his ability and 
influence will go on working. 

New Books 

Several theological volumes have been 
published within the last few weeks of 
freshness and importance, and Dr. A. B. 
Bruce must be credited with a large 
share in the activity that has given rise 
to them. The first series of his Gifford 
lectures on The Providential Order of the 
World will draw many readers to the 
study of a subject at once difficult and 
attractive. The second series is to be 
delivered here during the winter. A still 
more remarkable evidence of Dr. Bruce’s 
industry and theological vigor is given by 
his contribution to the first volume of 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament, in 
which he and Dr. Dods are joint workers. 
This commentary will-be a mine to stu- 
dents and preachers. Dr. Bruce has now 
familiarized readers with his theological 
message, but his intellectual freshness 
and vigor coutinue unabated. 

Two able volumes in connection with 
theological lectureships in this country 
have appeared from the pens of Rev. D. 
Somerville, Edinburgh, and Rev. D. For- 
rest, Glasgow. These remind us that in 
the Presbyterian churches there is no 
lack of men who are capable of being 
turned into professors. The publication 
of Dr. A. C. MeGiffert’s History of Chris- 
tianity in the Apostolic Age has given 
rise to a slight fluttering in orthodox 
minds. Professor Salmond of Aberdeen, 
the British editor of the International 
Theological Library, has been led to write 
dissociating himself from responsibility 
for Professor McGiffert’s advanced opin- 
ions. It appears that views which may 
be accepted by Dr. Briggs, the American 
editor, or passed for publication, do not 
necessarily involve agreement on the part 
of the British editor and do not come un- 
der his control. 

Personal and Miscellaneous 
The death of Rey. Dr. Fergus Ferguson 


They have an educational value, 
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of Montrose Street Evangelical Union 
Church, which took place recently, is a 
distinct loss to-Scottish Congregational- 
ism, and removes an excellent man and 
an earnest temperance and social worker. 
He was expelled from the Congregational 
theological hall for so-called Arminian 
views in the days of the Morisonian con- 
troversy, but he lived to regain confidence 
and esteem in every quarter, and was 
chosen to be the first president of the 
new Congregational Union in Scotland. 
He took part in the autumn conference 
in October, and was active till the close. 

Dr. Stalker has chosen for his program 
of lectures to young men this winter a 
series on The Background of the Life of 
Christ. The lectures already delivered 
were on The Apocrypha and The Book of 
Enoch, and these will be followed by 
studies of the ruling parties contempo- 
rary with Christ. The series concludes 
in June next with a lecture on Messianic 
Hopes. He and Dr. G. A. Smith have 
both spoken lately on the movement for 
Presbyterian union. Thenegotiations are 
progressing. Professor Smith, however, 
thinks there is apathy to overcome, and 
Dr. Stalker admitted that his visit to 
America had opened his eyes to the ad- 
vantages of denominationalism. 


Glasgow. W. M. R. 


Current T hought 


AT HOME 


Bishop J. F. Hurst, in Harper’s Weekly, 
claims for the Methodist ecclesiastical system 
‘a cohesive power not surpassed by any 
church, either Protestant or Roman Catholic.” 
It failed to hold together in our Civil War, 
which cannot be said of the Roman Catholic 
or Protestant Episcopal churches. 

Chancellor Green of Cumberland University, 
Tennessee, in The Cumberland Presbyterian, 
urges the use of individual communion cups. 
Rey. Dr. J. M. Whiton’s recent articles in the 
London Christian World have aroused inter- 
est in this subject among English Noncon- 
formists, and there have been abundant indi- 
cations of a willingness among individuals to 
welcome the innovation. 

The Standard, commenting on Rev. David 
Beaton’s article in our recent issue, says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Beaton has hit it exactly. Fiction may be 
utilized as a religious force. But it must be 
utilized as a more or less indirect force; it 
must build up ‘physical and spiritual sanity,’ 
dictate a pure, noble type of life, and then— 
then, after fiction has done all it can and 
should, bring on definite religious teaching. 
A general adoption of this point of view, this 
compromise which involves no concession, 
would relieve literary affairs of much noisy 
strife. It would temper the remarks of those 
who advocate purposeful fiction ; it might even 
win over some champions of ‘art for art’s 
sake.’ ”’ 

Prof. E. H. Johnson of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, discussing in The Watchman the 
recent Baptist Congress and the present state 
of Baptist opinion on the open communion 
policy, makes the significant admission that 
‘*the virtual expulsion of Malcolm and Reeyes, 
of Pentecost and Behrends, was felt to be a 
vindication of the denominational custom sufli- 
cient for a generation. So complete a vindica- 
tion has this seemed to some that they call the 
issue a dead issue, and silence about it is con- 
strued as acquiescence in the strict view. It 
is at least certain that if these brethren had 
remained with us the doctrine of strict com- 
munion would have been heard of a hundred 
times during these fifteen years where it has 
been heard of once. No greater mistake of a 
practical sort was ever committed by our de- 
nomination than in making our open-commun- 
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ionists feel that they had no right to remain 
Baptists after they had broken silence on this 
subject.” 

The Church believes that “‘if Unitarianism 
has stood for anything, it has been the sanc- 
tity of clear, honest reason. It is about to 
become, thanks to its lack of organization and 
creed, the victim of emotionalism.” Professor 
Nash of the Cambridge Divinity School, in 
the same journal, sturdily defends the game 
of football, which he defines as “the chess 
amongst sports, because the tactics are stead- 
ily changing and the possibilities of improve- 
ment are indefinite. In short, it is without a 
rival amongst games as a school of the heart, 
the mind and the will. And, in sum, football _ 
rightly played, is worth more to the nation as 
an auxiliary of education than track athletics 
and tennis and golf put together.” 

The Christian Advocate thinks Ilan Mac- 
laren is an overrated man in his religious 
writings. -‘‘ They are edifying and excellent, 
but their excellence is of no unusual order. 
In the two sermons before us on the folly of 
stifling religious convictions and on the de- 
ceitfulness of sin, he sets forth unquestioned 
truths clearly, persuasively and intelligently, 
but in intellectual power certainly we should 
place before him both Dr. Munger and Dr. 
Gladden. This is not meant as any dispar- 
agement of Dr. Watson, but of the undue 
praise often lavished upon him.” 


ABROAD 


The Speaker thus defines Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ruling ideas: ‘‘ Patriotism with him means 
squeezing competing nations out; empire is a 
matter of money; social reform is a matter of 
votes.’’ 

The Expository Times truthfully remarks 
that it is well that Canon Cheyne should have 
been the guest of so many of our best colleges 
and seminaries. ‘‘It has often been the for- 
tune of English church dignitaries to find their 
society in America in very narrow and not at 
all representative coteries. The list of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s ‘ stations’ is such as to prom- 
ise him many different points of view for ob- 
serving the very best that America has to 
show to a scholar.”’ 

Rey. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, in The Inde- 
pendent, censures the Evangelicals in the 
Anglican Church -for failing to support the 
Dissenters in the fight the latter are making 
for non-sectarian, but none the less religious, 
public schools: ‘‘The Evangelicals who are 
giving them [Ritualists] countenance and sup- 
port, who are borrowing their poisoned darts 
and hurling them at men who are in close 
sympathy with their own evangelical doctrine, 
are simply pursuing the policy which Sheri- 
dan imputed to the Whigs, and building walls 
that they might dash their own heads against 
them.’’ 

George Bernard Shaw, the dramatie critie 
of The Saturday Review and a playwright as 
well, therefore not likely to be prejudiced in 
favor of the church, has this to say in the 
last number of that London weekly: “‘I have 
over and over again pointed out that whilst 
the theater has done hardly anything to adapt 
itself to modern demands, the chureh has 
been waking up in all directions to its oppor- 
tunities. I believe that many of the playgoers 
who are sufficiently conscious of the social 
importance of art to care to read these col- 
umns never dream of going to church, and 
have no idea that they would find anything 
there but boredom, hypocrisy and supersti- 
tion. Let me beg them to try the experiment, 
Let them spend a fortnight in going to the 
best London churches, and a fortnight in go- 
ing to the best London theaters. If they find 
one-tenth as much boredom, hypocrisy, super- 
stition, humbug, snobbery, stupidity, valgar- 
ity, foul air, bad music, draughts, late hours, 
stuffy smells and unhappy and disagreeable 
people in the auditorium, not to mention pro- 
fessional incompetence on the part of the per- 
formers, in the churches as they will in the’ 
theaters, I will eat this number of the Satur- 
day Review unbuttered.”’ 
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Rev. Dr. Furber’s Semi-Centennial 


A half-century pastorate is not a new thing 
in the old First Church in Newton. It has 
had but ten pastors during its 233 years, and 
one of these, Dr. Jonathan Homer, held office 
for fifty-seven years. The celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the 
present pastor emeritus, Rev. Daniel L. Fur- 
ber, D. D., is, therefore, quite in keeping with 
the history of the church. 

The observance began Sunday, Nov. 28, with 
the repetition, by Dr. Furber, of a sermon 
first delivered in the same pulpit at the begin- 
ning of his ministry. The text was from 
Kings 19: 12, ‘‘ After the fire, a still, small 
yvoice.”” The large audience included twenty- 
five or more who heard the discourse fifty 
years ago. One of them, at least, listened 
with peculiar pleasure. As a young girl she 
heard that sermon, and the impression it pro- 
duced resulted in her conversion. With the 
exception of one or two references to 
theological discussions then promi- 
nent, the sermon was wonderfully 
modern, and if all the preaching of 
1847 was as good the modern pulpit 
has little ground for boasting. 

The following Sunday morning, Dec. 
5, Dr. Furber reviewed his ministry of 
fifty years. It was a noble sermon, 
vigorous in thought, eloquent in dic- 
tion, and marked by that fidelity to 
‘the doctrines of grace’’ and that 
tender and winning sympathy which 
have been so characteristic of the 
preacher’s whole ministry. Upon the 
program for the day were printed the 
following lines from Dryden’s Char- 
acteristics of the Good Pastor, ani 
many felt that the poet must have 
had the gift of prophecy so accurately 
to draw the good doctor’s portrait: 
Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promised him sincere: 

Nothing reserved or sullen was to see; 

But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity; 

Mild was his accent, and his action free, 

With eloquence innate his tongue was 
armed ; 

Though harsh the precept, yet the people 
charmed. 

For, letting down the golden chain from 
high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky; 

And oft with holy hymns he charmed their 
ears, 

(A music more melodious than the spheres) : 


For David left him, when he went to rest, 
His lyre; and after him he sung the best. 


Dr. Furber is gifted with a voice of 


A Rare Occasion at Newton Center 


a dog, but always kept a horse. None were 
ever warned away from his door, but many 
were given helpful lifts in the minister’s car- 
riage. 

Dr. E. E. Strong spoke of the man and the 
minister as he had known him in college days 
and had leaned upon him when in a neighbor- 
ing parish. Dr. S. E. Herrick, in a witty and 
graceful speech, made a beautiful application 
of the promise of the Psalm, “His leaf also 
shall not wither,’’ to that serene and gracious 
evening of life when, after the fruit is gath- 
ered ‘‘in his season,’’ perennial freshness and 
beauty still abide. 

Dr. Wellman, for fifteen years a pastor in 
Newton at the Eliot Church, and Dr. Alvah 
Hovey, a classmate at Dartmouth and a life- 
long friend and neighbor, followed with their 
warm yet discriminating tributes to the fidel- 
ity of Dr. Furber as a preacher and pastor, the 


REV. DANIEL L. FURBER, D. D. 


* marvelous sweetness and power, and when, i n oyalty of his friendship, the weight of his 


a passage of his sermon, he intoned part of the 
litany, his hearers realized the force of Rufus 
Choate’s remark years ago that he was so en- 
tranced by the musical cadences of the preach- 
er’s voice that he forgot to listen to the ser- 
mon. 

The preacher reviewed the changes in social 
and religious life during his ministry, and 
with reference. to matters personal empha- 
sized three great blessings which God had 
bestowed upon him—a good church, ‘‘such a 


wife as not.one minister in 10,000 is blessed 


with” and spiritual refreshing which enabled 
- him “to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 
In the evening the active pastor, Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, spoke upon the progress of the king- 
dom of God in the last half-century. 
Wednesday, Dec. 8, was given to the more 
extended commemoration of the anniversary. 
The church was well filled in the afternoon 
and many old friends and parishioners were 
present. The decorations were beautiful and 
appropriate, a prominent place being given to 
a portrait of Dr. Furber painted when he was 
thirty years of age. Dr. Patrick, pastor emer- 
itus of the West Newton church and a life- 
long friend, spoke appropriately upon minis- 
terial fellowship as illustrated in Dr. Furber’s 
life. He remarked that Dr. Furber never kept 


counsel and the widespread and beneficent 
influence of his life. Rev. T. J. Holmes, for 
en years a co-pastor, was detained by illness 

nd Dr. W. E. Park of Gloversville, N. Y., 

0k his place with a witty and forcible speech, 
s. tting forth the advantages of long pastorates. 

‘The hymns were those in familiar use in 
the middle of the century, and the singing was 
led by a large chorus choir in the rear gallery. 
In accordance with the old custom the audience 
turned to face the singers during the hymns. 
One most delightful novelty was the respon- 
sive singing of Watchman, Tell Us of the 
Night, by Dr. Furber and the choir. 

A dinner was served in the chapel at six 
o’clock to 200 guests and old members. Grace 
was said by Rey. T. D. Fiske, D. D., of New- 
buryport, who has so recently observed his 
own semi-centennial. The reception in the 
evening brought together a large company. 
Mr. A. C. Walworth presented the greetings 
of the church and Hon. Alden Speare, a neigh- 
bor, those of the community. Dr. Furber 
made a brief and fitting response. 

_ Many letters were received and extracts 
were read from those of Dr. R. S. Storrs, ex- 
Governor Claflin, Professor DeWitt of Prince- 
ton, and others. Upon the program were 
printed the names of eight present members 


of the church who were admitted before Dr. 
Furber began his ministry, and a poem written 
for the occasion by Mr. R. W. Ransom, of the 
Chicago Tribune, whose father’s house stands 
next to Dr, Furber’s. It is proposed to collect 
the sermons and addresses in a volume for 
preservation. E. M. N. 


Whitman Memorial Sefvices at 


Walla Walla 


The fiftieth anniversary of the massacre of 
Dr. Marcus Whitman, Nov. 29, was celebrated 
in Walla Walla, Wn. The unveiling of a 
monument to his memory where he was 
buried was to have taken place, but_delay in 
erecting the shaft made it necessary to change 
the program. The foundation is laid on an 
eminence above the grave, the highest ground 
near the Whitman Mission and 500 
feet above the valley, and the granite 
memorial will soon be in place. From 
this point can be seen the broad val- 
ley in which is the old mission farm, 
and where the mission houses once 
were and the city of Walla Walla. The 
remains will be deposited in a crypt, 
and a marble slab, with an appropriate 
inscription, will cover the grave. The 
place is but a short distance from the 
mission house in which the massacre 
occurred, 

The exercises began with a meeting 
in the. Opera House, at which Rey. 
L. H. Hallock, D. D., of Mills Col- 
lege, California, gave the oration. 
Hundreds of people came from all 
parts of eastern Washington, Oregon 
and beyond in special excursion trains. 

The address on Tuesday afternoon 
was by Dr. J. L. Wilson of Portland. 
Rey. W. H. Scudder of Tacoma fol- 
lowed, representing the American 
Board. He showed that the Board 
approved the work of Dr. Whitman 
as its missionary and as a patriot. 
The Board, through its missionaries, 
has a large place in the history of the 
three States into which Oregon Terri- 
tory has been divided. Fitting tribute 
was paid to the coadjutors of Dr. 
Whitman and those who followed 
after. 

The material of the monument will 

- be Barre granite. The foundation is 
a concrete cube measuring eight feet on each 
side. The first base will be six feet square, the 
second nearly five, the third nearly four, all 
rough faced. On the third base in raised let- 
ters will be the name Whitman. Rising from 
the third base will be a die of polished marble 
three feet square by a little over three feet 
deep. ‘This will be surmounted by a cap three 
feet, ten inches square by one foot, six inches, 
which will also be rock-faced. Then, tower- 
ing for eighteen feet above, will be the pol- 
ished marble shaft, a square two feet thick 
and slightly tapering towards the apex. The 
entire monument .will weigh eighteen tons. 
The cost will be over $2,000. 

The mausoleum at the grave is of brick en- 
cased in Vermont marble, and surmounted by 
a slab of polished marble eleven by five and 
one-half feet and four inches thick, on which 
will be carved the names of the martyred 
band. This spot will be inclosed by a neat 
iron rail four feet high. 


The officials of Oxford University have done 
well to appeal to our courts to prevent the 
publication in this country of a fraudulent 
so-called ‘Oxford Bible.” Piracy of any 
form of literature is bad enough, but a pirated 
Bible is the quintessence of rascality. 
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THE HOME. 
Up Garret 


What a world of fun we had, 
You a lass and I a lad, 

Up garret! 
In the sweet mysterious dusk, 
Redolent of mint and musk, 
With the herbs strung overhead, 
And the “‘ peppers ”’ stiff and red, 
And, half hid by dangling corn, 
Grandpa’s flask and powderhorn! 


Such a store of treasures rare 
We were sure of finding there, 

Up garret! 
Hats and coats of pattern quaint; 
Dark old paintings blurred and faint; 
Spinning-wheels whose gossip whir 
Might have startled Aaron Burr; 
Old lace caps of saffron hue; 
Dishes splashed with villas blue. 


You in trailing silk were dressed, 
I wore grandpa’s figured vest, 

Up garret. 
So we stood up, hushed and grand, 
And were married, hand in hand, 
While the tall-cased clock beheld, 
As it doubtless did of eld, 
When at great-grandfather’s side 
Stood his blushing Quaker bride. 


Furnished ready to our hand 
Was the cozy home we planned, 
Up garret. 
Chairs that any modern belle 
Would pronounce “antique and swell,’’; 
Chests and dressers that would vie 
With the grandest you could buy. 
Ah! they didn’t know it then, 
Save the little maids and men. 


All day long in childish wise 
We spun out life’s mysteries, 

Up garret, 
In the fragrant, spicy gloom 
Of that dear old raftered room. 
O, that life in very truth 
Were but sweet, protracted youth, 
And we all might play our parts 
With unwearied, happy hearts! 

—James Buckham. 


The older a woman 
grows the more she 
has to combat a reluctance to going out 
in threatening or stormy weather. Espe- 
cially is this true if she is not in the habit 
of taking a daily walk or drive either of 
necessity or because she considers it a 
duty to herself. On a raw, cloudy day it 
is so much easier to sit by the fire in a 
comfortable house dress and slippers than 
to venture out in the wind, and perchance 
mud. One dreads to think of braving the 
elements and dares not risk being caught 
in a storm. A mere black cloud or a 
harmless shower causes many a@ woman 
to give up an anticipated pleasure or 
break a long-standing engagement. If 
necessity takes one out in wet weather, 
it is seldom so disagreeable as it looks 
from within the house, and she who meets 
it without fear is far less likely to con- 
tract a cold. Fortunately, young people 
are apt to make light of the fears of their 
elders in this respect. They delight in 
being out in a mild rain and come in 
full of exhilaration after a frolic in a 
snowstorm or a walk against the wind. 
Healthy children oucht to be taught in 
early life to brave the cold and bluster- 
ing weather—not to cower before it— 
and their mothers might learn something 
from English women, whose daily ‘‘con- 
stitutionals” are not dependent upon 
sunshine. 


Fear of the Weather 
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At a recént missionary con- 
vention a Radcliffe student 
declared that one reason why 
girls are not interested in missions is be- 
cause ‘in these days we want to make 
every hour count, and one feels that so 
many of the meetings are a mere waste 
of time.” We must confess that this col- 
lege girl is not the only one who has gone 
home from a missionary meeting without 
acquiring any real information or stimu- 
lus, without even being able to look 
back on any practical results in the way 
of sewing. The scholarly study that goes 
into the preparation of a paper for a 
woman’s club is rare in connection with 
a missionary meeting, which is too often 
hurriedly planned only a day or two in 
advance. Another criticism was from a 
girl who said her lack of interest in mis- 
sions was due to the fact that she never 
heard the subject discussed at home or 
among her intelligent friends. Are there 
not many of us who can take this also to 
heart? How often does the news from 
our missionary fields form a topic of con- 
versation at our table? Do our children 
ever hear us mention missions except to 
criticise certain speakers or to groan over 
the prospect of haying to lead a meeting 
or prepare a paper ? 


Two Frank 
Critics 


Christmas Shopping 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER 


No other shopping compares with this 
in fascination, in cheery good-fellowship 
with a host of people bent on a similar 
errand, in temptation, let it be added, to 
spend more than one can afford. The list 
of friends whom one wishes to surprise 
or delight at Christmastide is’ usually a 
formidable one, and the money in the 


«purse is not always easily equal to the 


strain made upon it by one’s affections. 
But whether one buys much or buys little 
it is still a joyous thing to go a-Christmas- 
ing, and to watch the blithe faces of chil- 
dren, to feel the thrill of pleasure which 
is in the air, and to give one’s own heart 
up to float along the tide in sympathy 
with the general feeling. For it is the 
spirit of the Child that is abroad on the 
earth, the Child who came from heaven 
and slept in Mary’s arms, the Child whom 
the angels announced and the shepherds 
saw as they followed the star to Bethle- 
hem. At Chrismas as at no other period 
we again become simple-hearted and easily 
pleased and unaffectedly humble as chil- 
dren are; and even if world-hardened and 
narrow and selfish we get some faint 
gleam of what Jesus meant when he said: 
“Except ye be converted and become as 
little children ye cannot inherit the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ 

I don’t know which shops attract vou 
most, my reader, in this holiday time, but 
I confess that I linger longest over the 
books. My idea of entire earthly bliss at 
this hour would be liberty to buy all the 
books I want, for a borrowed book, or a 
book merely to read and return to a 
library is not like a book in possession. 
What rapture, the mere lingering, loving 
touch of the paper, the clearness of the 
type, the exquisite grace of the binding! 
Here is an edition of that volume of 
essays, that poem, that biography I’ve 
longed for so long, and wouldn’t it be 
happiness beyond belief to purchase it 
and send it to my friend ——, who is as 


madly in love with books as lam myself. 
I never know when to leave when I stray 
at Christmastide into one of my favorite 
bookstores, ¥ 

But the fairyland of cut glass and china 
is very alluring, too! What miracles of 
gracein shape, what glory of color, what 
satin smoothness to the hand, what erys- 
talline and prismatic transparency in the 
shelves which groan beneath cups and 
platters fit for the palaces of Christen- 
dom! It would savor of vulgar profusion 
to give an unlimited order here. One 
finds it refined and aristocratic and alto- 
gether becoming to consider the day of 
small things, and to buy sparingly but. 
judiciously where everything is so charm- 
ing to the eye of woman. The smallest. 
bit of china makes a present worth offer— 
ing and receiving, and a great deal of love 
may go with a very small bundle selected 
here. 

I spent a day in early September at a 
country house where the daughters were 
making Christmas gifts. Fine linen was 
the basis and exquisite embroidery the 
superstructure, and the work of their deft 
needles was as that of the artist’s brush. 
Doilies and centerpieces and bags and 
sachets had been growing under their 
hands all summer, for they preferred do- 
ing their Christmas planning and sewing 
and shopping a long while before the time 
itself. There is much to be said in favor 
of this method, particularly when one’s. 
gifts are of one’s own work, but one 
should take her share even then in the 
overflowing felicity of the season, be out 
in the street, go to the Christmas mar- 
kets, carry to the hospital, the asylum, 
the homes of the needy and the shut-in, 
and even to the jail and the prison some 
bit of the Christmas spirit. 

The finest one can give is always him- 

self. ‘The gift without the giver is 
bare.” You may have not one dollar to 
spend, but you can carry sunshine if your 
face is bright and your manner is sympa- 
thetic and your heart is genuinely loving. 
Not in purple or fine-twined linen, not 
in silver or gold, not in any perishable 
earthly commodity inheres the elixir of 
the Christmas joy; it is finer, subtler, 
sweeter than aught money can buy; it is 
distilled from a heart ‘at leisure from 


itself,” and over it angels have chanted . 


“Glory to God in the Highest, peace on 
earth, good will to men.’ 


Colonial Merrymakings 
BY ANNIE C. BRIDGMAN 

Stern and grim as were the faces of the 
earliest settlers in cold, barren New Eng- 
land, behind their grave aspect and for- 
mal manners were hearts warm with the 
love of home and abounding in neigh- 
borly hospitality. Our foremothers were 
famous housewives and hostesses. Even 
sedate Plymouth had its merrymakings. 
Let us in imagination spend an evening 
in the old town as it was 270 years ago. 


‘From Governor Bradford’s hospitable 


cottage come light and mirth, and we are 
invited with the Aldens, Standishes, Al- 
lertons and Elder Brewster, not to that 
modern function, an afternoon tea, for 
that delicious, nerve-soothing beverage 
was not known even in England until 
1666, and then was sold for ten to fifteen 
dollars per pound, but to a supper of ye 
olden time. The three years of short ra- 
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tions, during which the pious Brewster, 
with only a clam diet, could give thanks 
that ‘“‘he was permitted to suck of the 
abundance of the seas and the treasures 
hid in the sand,” are ended. Bountiful 
harvests have been given, the Anne has 
arrived bringing friends and food, and 
sweet Mistress Alice is giving a supper to 
the new comers. 

Simple indeed is the dwelling place of 
the governor. From the little entry we 
step into the hall or living-room, with its 
sanded floor, its wainscoted walls, its 
ceiling showing the rafters and great 
summertree. The hall, in the home of 
the Puritan, was the sitting-room, the 
keeping-room and the dining-room. Be- 
side the huge fireplace, with its supply of 
andirons, tongs and bellows, its crane 
and skillets, notice the high-backed set- 
tles or forms upon which we will seat 
ourselves, for we will not thoughtlessly 
monopolize the only chair or two, a rare 
luxury in those days. The cupboard is 
conspicuous with its array—a silver wine 
cup, a porringer, nine silver teaspoons 
and four genuine Venetian wine glasses, 
tall and twisted of handle, gold-threaded 
and translucent, fragile and dainty as 
their owner, Mistress Alice the fair. 

Supper, that good old meal crowded out 
of our urban life, is ready, and we sit 
down at the tables improvised from 
boards, but all covered with the fine linen 
brought from Holland. Napkins are 
plenty, but not so knives and forks. 
Each man must use his own sheath 
knife to cut off the piece of the boiled 
beef as itis passed. In like manner after 
the clam chowder must we help ourselves 
to the roast pig. And then comes a won- 
derful compound—a huge dish of succo- 
tash, made of dried beans, hulled corn, 
salted beef, pork and chicken, well called 
the charter dish of Plymouth. Daintier 
viands are not lacking as long as deft 
Priscilla Alden is here to prepare her 
famous sallet, manchets and various 
sweets. Are there thin china plates on 
which to serve all this hearty food? 
Nay, only great wooden trenchers, square 
blocks of wood whittled out by hand, 
from which two persons eat. 

’ Dressed in their best were the guests, 
but the description of the gown of one 
colonial dame must suffice for several. 
A petticoat of cramoisie satin, quilted in 
an elaborate pattern of flowers, leaves 
and birds, and open skirt of brocade, 
turned back from the front and caught 
high upon the hips with bows of cramoi- 
sie ribbon, a waistcoat of the satin anda 
little open jacket of the brocade. 

As we take our leave of our gracious 
hostess, with sweeping courtesies, the gov- 
ernor. tells us that he is soon going a-vis- 
- iting. Boston is his destination, and the 
occasion the first formal session of the 
Massachusetts Bay authorities. What 
would we not give to go with him and 
see the home of Gov. John Winthrop and 
Margaret, his Essex County wife, a very 
gracious woman of lovely countenance, a 
fine type of the Puritan wife and mother. 

No more luxurious was her home in 
Spring Lane, just off Washington Street, 
than that of Alice Bradford, for of the two 
_ large rooms on the ground floor one, the 
hall or living-room, had six chairs, cup- 
_ board, table, and in the parlor, or large 
room opposite, were the bedroom set, the 
trundle beds and the chests. The whole 
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house, with its lofts and attics, contained 
only six rooms. How the mistress, with 
only a few porringers, skillets, pestle and 
mortar, some small pieces of iron ware 
and a dripping-pan, ever prepared for 
the distinguished company that were 
wont to assemble in the governor’s house 
baffles us. Respectable English country- 
women were her helpers in polishing the 
pewter and silver, in preparing the fra- 
grant bayberry leaves to be used as an in- 
flammable wax, in gathering the abundant 
milkweed for the pillowbears, as pillows 
were then called, in cooking Indian corn 
and in preserving everything possible, 
from pippins, peaches, damsons to ele- 
campane roots, the making of syrup of 
mint, aniseed, elder, hyssop and con- 
serves of roses, violets, marjoram and 
“piony.”” 

Smack your lips and smack in vain at 
the thought of the toothsome treasures 
which filled our grandams’ buffets—you 
who are reduced to tin-canned fruit and 
pale, watery syrups. Sigh, too, for the 
good old times when, in response to Mis- 
tress Margaret’s invitation, friends would 
gather in Spring Lane for a whole long 
afternoon of visiting. From her home 
where the old corner bookstore now 
stands would come Anne Hutchinson, ‘‘a 
woman of profitable and sober carriage,” 
even though later she stirred up strife in 
the Bay Colony and was expelled there- 
from. Anne Bradstreet, the first New 
England poetess, came in occasionally 
from Cambridge, and Joanna Hoar, the 
ancestress of the Quincys and Hoars and 
Evarts, was sure of a welcome from 
Mistress Margaret. 

There were good old times in Boston in 
the eighteenth century, as well as excit- 
ing scenes, at the Green Dragon Tavern 
on, Union Street and around the Liberty 
Tree on the corner of Essex and Wash- 
ington. Would you not prefer to attend 
acoming out ballin 1771 than to go to the 
never-to-be-forgotten Tea Party in 1773? 
We can go without a chaperon, for no 
rough boys are invited, and this is to be 
a highly proper occasion. The average 
age of the guests is twelve, and the con- 
stitution, so named, is in honor of quaint 
little Anna Green Winslow. Allow me 
to present her as she is arrayed for the 
evening ready to lead the opening minuet 
with her hostess, Miss Scollay. 

She tells us: “‘I was dressed in my yel- 
low coat, black bib and apron, black 
feathers in my head, my paste comb and 
all my paste garnet, marquesett and jet 
pins, together with my silver plume, my 
locket, rings, black collar around my 
neck, black mitts and two or three yards 
of blue ribbon. Black and blue is high 
taste. Striped tucker and ruffles, not my 
best, and my silk shoes completed my 
dress.”” Do you see her hair? Poor little 
girlie, how her head must have ached! 
“JT had my heddus rollon. It made my 
head ache and itch and burn like every- 
thing. This famous roll is not made 
wholly of a red cow tail, but is a mixture 
of that and horse hair, very coarse, and a 
little human hair of yellow hue, that I 
suppose was taken out of the back part 
of an old wig. When it first came home 
aunt put it on and my new cap on it, and 
then took off her apron and measured me, 
and from the roots of my hair on my fore- 
head to the tops of my notions I meas- 
ured above an inch longer than I did 
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downwards from the roots of my hair to 
the end of my chin. Nothing renders a 
young person more amiable than virtue 
and modesty, without the help of false 
red cow hair and the barber.’”’ What a 
marvelous young person was this, who at 
twelve could so moralize over the prevail- 
ing fashion! It is not necessary to add 
that she died seven years later. 

But the minuet is danced ere this and 
supper is served—nuts, raisins, cakes, 
wine and punch, hot and cold, all in great 
plenty, and the Scollays’ black Charles- 
town is summoned to see us home, so we 
say our good nights and depart, echoing 
Eugene Field’s words: 


There are no girls like the good old girls; 
Against the world I'd stake ’em, 
As buxom and smart and clean of heart 
As the Lord knew how to make ’em. 
They were rich in spirit and common sense 
And piety all supportin’. 
They could bake and brew, and had taught school, 
too, 
And made such likely courtin’. 


*The House Beautiful 


In connection with the Boston Twentieth 
Century Club lectures on Beauty in the Home 
has been issued a set of leaflets giving so many 
practical suggestions on household furnishing 
that they ought to have a wider circulation. 
We give some brief selections which, we be- 
lieve, will be helpful to home-makers. 


An ideal room is one perfectly adapted to its 
uses. The color and ornament should be rest- 
ful, and of a character of which one would 
not tire. The objects which furnish it should 
be either useful or should, like pictures, furnish 
an outlook for the mind. : 

In deciding on the colors of walls and wood- 
work, consider whether the room has much or 
little sunlight. Floors and walls should har- 
monize and both be treated as backgrounds 
for people, pictures and furniture. Avoid the 
large, pronounced figures that are now so 
fashionable. Intricate patterns, small figures 
or plain surfaces, like cartridge paper, are 
alone suitable for backgrounds. 

Moldings should be few and flat rather than 
in relief. Wood carvings should be sparingly 
used, as they catch dust. Mosaics and inlaid 
work may produce equally beautiful effects 
and entail no labor. 

As people should be more important and in- 
teresting than their houses, the walls of a room 
should not distract the attention with a spotty, 
confused, crowded collection of miscellaneous 
objects. 

The most costly furnishings do not in the 
least insure beautiful interiors. Proportion, 
harmony, fitness in selection and arrangement 
are what is necessary. The first consideration 
is the purpose for which the thing is to be 
used; then the place where it will be put; and 
lastly, form, color and material. 

In furnishing a room start with some definite 
idea. Is it to be cool or warm, pale or dark? 
As colors approach blue they are called cool; 
as they approach red, yellow, or orange they 
are called warm. Keep the effect of the whole 
simple. Avoid strong contrasts of colors 
nearly equal in area or intensity. The less 
color is used, the more likely is harmony to be 
secured. To produce a pleasing effect with 
brilliant colors requires the utmost skill. 

One large rug is better than four small ones. 
Too many rugs have a scrappy effect. 

Beauty of construction shows itself in the 
refinement of the necessary parts of an object, 
not in the addition of parts solely for orna- 
ment. It gives in furniture the pleasure that 
frankness and sincerity and culture give in_ 
people. 

In textiles for draperies or furniture avoid 
everything pictorial. A landscape in tapestry, 
however marvelously wrought, is unsuitable 
for the back or seat of a chair. 

The same is true in regard to porcelain. A 
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dozen plates at the World’s Fair which were 
adorned with exquisitely painted pictures and 
were valued at $2,000 were greatly admired by 
thepublic. But the trained decorator deplored 
the waste of time and skill that made them 
equally unsuitable as plates and as pictures. 
It is disgusting to put such plates to their 
proper use and smear landscapes or portraits 
with meat or pudding sauce. 

Realistic imitation is the last thing to-be de- 
sired in decoration, e.g., glass slippers as 
receptacles for flowers, yellow silk carrots for 
pincushions, ete. Muchof the famous Palissy 
pottery is bad in design despite its wonderful 
workmanship. Its realistiecrabs, snakes and 
fishes, in colored relief, are odious when placed 
on plates and platters. 

A vase of Greek shape is unsuitable for 
holding flowers. Plain white glass or delicate 
green vases do not clash with nature’s coloring 
in flowers. ‘These require a long neck for 
supporting stems and a bulbous base, not only 
for plenty of water, but to prevent a top-heavy 
effect. 

The few pictures in a room should be: (1) of 
artistic value; (2) suitably framed; (3) appro- 
priate to the room; (4) harmoniously related 
in size and shape to the wall spaces; and (5) 
hung at the proper level to be seen to advan- 
tage. Pictures are usually hung too high. 

A frame is to isolate, or ‘‘ set off,’”’ the picture, 
to surround it with a little space of silence. 
When a frame attracts more attention than 
the picture, it is not in good taste. The mat, 
or mount, should be considered a part of the 
frame. The width depends upon the character 
of the picture. A picture which must be seen 
from a distance requires a. wider frame. , The 
color should be neutral in tone, black, white, 
gray or gold—as a general rule, darker than 
the lightest lights and lighter than the deepest 
darks of the picture. 


Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


112. DECAPITATION 

Laden is each drooping bough 

Of the children’s Christmas tree ; 
’Tis a thing of beauty now, 

And of wondrous mystery. 
Merry children full of joy, 

Dancing with excited feet, 
Shouting over sweets or toy, 

Longing for the grand COMPLETE. 


Hushed is now their childish glee, 
For the happy day is done, 
And the mother tells anew 
The old story of the ONE; 
How the wise men found their King 
In a lowly cattle shed; 
Softly now a hymn they sing, 
And the good night words are said. 
E. EB. C. 


113. CONUNDRUM 


In an old volume is the tale how, before his 
union with Isabella made him king of Spain, 
Ferdinand was once approached by one of his 
humbler retainers, who in a curt and confident 
manner announced his desire to have for his 
wife the fairest of the high-born damsels of 
the court. The story goes that Ferdinand was 
so much amused at the novelty of the pro- 
cedure that he actually consented to arrange 
the marriage. 

This morning I went with a friend to an 
iron foundry. He handed the foreman an 
original design for a lamp bracket with a brief 
direction as to its manufacture, after which 
we left. 

And it was not until we reached home that 
it occurred to me that his brief order was 
couched in the same terms as was the demand 
of the young Asturian for the hand of Ferdi- 
nand’s fair protégée. What did he say? 

MABEL P. 
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114. TRANSPOSITION 

My FIRST sat down at SECOND springs 

Half covered o’er with THREE; 
Some FOUR he ate, and other things, 

As happy as could be, 
A FIVE was always on his face, 
Though SIX from SEVEN camping place. 

: H. L. B. 


115. ACCUMULATION 


(Explanation. The nucleus is a letter or 
syllable to which a letter is added and pre- 
fixed, or prefixed and added, alternately, as 
long as by so doing a word can be formed 
that can be used in the puzzle. Examples: 
all, ally, rally; or all, tall, tally; or using a 
letter as the nucleus, i, in, lin, ling, cling; or 
a, ha, had, shad, shade.) 

I. 
“ONE I am big,” said the boy, “as you see, 

And TWO a good diet I thrive.” 

“T’m sure,” I replied, “you do not weigh a 
THREE,” 
To which, in a triumphant FOUR, answered he, 
“But I know I weigh more than a FIVE!” 


je 

ONE soldier and TWO honest one, 
He THREE not whate’er came, 

Nor did he FOUR as some have done; 
FIVE was his honored name. 


I. 
ONE seeing TWO, without ado 
Exclaimed, ‘‘O THREE am I! 
And where you live I want to live, 
And FOUR I want to die.” 
TAG 


ANSWERS 


108. In-as-much. 

109. Oar, sail, mower, plane, awl, auger, adze, 
pallet, key, hoe, shears. 

110. SEES or ESSE 


ESSE SEES 
ESSE SEES 
SEES ESSE 


111. Sixteen trees, occupying sixty-four square 
rods. 


A VICTORIOUS SOLVER 


Tangle 78 required the solver to fimd the largest 
number of tables, each 4 by 5 feet in size, that 
could be set in a room 60 by 71 feet in size, no 
table to be placed nearer than 2 feet to another 
table. or to the wall. So far as we know, the prob- 
lem cannot be worked out by mathematical rule. 

C. A. Porter’s first solution, claiming 95 to be the 
number, proved to be faulty, but he now declares 
that Nillor and himself can shake hands over their 
victory. That 95, after all, is correct. The au- 
thor’s solution was 93, and others—including A.S. B. 
and L. W. Bisbee—haye pronounced 94 to be the 
very largest possible number. Hence it is that 
Mr. Porter feels considerably elated in submitting 
his corrected answer. It is shown by this plan, C 
being a table running crosswise of the room and L 
one running lengthwise: 

: LCCCCLLLL 
LCCCCLLLLE 
LCCCLLLCL 

CCCLLLCL 


LCCLOCLLCL 
LCLCC Cc 
LCOCLOLLCL 
LLCOCCCLLUCL 
LOLCCLLCL 
LLCOCCCCLLL 


CLLLLLCCO 


Solvers of recent tangles include: Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 105, 106, 107; Eva Denison, 
Hampton, Ill., 108, 104, 105, 106, 107; A. S. B., 
Kingston, Mass., 104; Sarah C., New Britain, Ct., 
103, 104. From Lottie Alice Wilson, Boscawen, 
N. H., came a solution of Nillor’s Boston Prize 
Conundrum just affer the author’s answer had 
been sent to the printer. F. E. Cotton, Woburn, 
Mass., gives an excellent solution of 78 to prove 
that ©. A. Porter was correct, but as he has un- 
fortunately taken the room to be GO by 72 feet in- 
stead of 60 by 71 feet his careful work does not 
give the intended proof. This little oversight ex- 
plains his 70 square feet of waste room. Nillor 
predicted that no absolutely perfect answer to 107 
would be received, and we must admit that none 
exactly like that of the author has arrived. A. L. 
Drowne, Providence, R. I., has nearly 100 “ages” 
left over for the next tangle like 101. This tangle, 
by the way, was especially enjoyed by the “ shut-ins,” 
from whom came several of the best solutions re- 
ceived. 


Closet and Altar 
Be not afraid, neither doubt, for God is 
your guide. 


Well then, my God, I too will be con- 
tent and happy, and wish for nothing 
but what thou wilt. From my cross, my 
burden, my adversity I will not ask to be 
relieved until it please thee to relieve me- 
Nay, I have no desire even to be in 
heaven so long as it is thy pleasure that I 
should serve thee and thy church in this 
life of misery and toil. To me let thy 
will be heaven, thy counsel wisdom, thy 
good pleasure satisfaction. — Christian 
Scriver. 


I should be sorely afraid to live my life 
without God’s presence, but to feel that 
he is by my side now just as much as you 
are, that is the very joy of my heart.— 
Alfred Tennyson. 


My little song of praise 

In sweet content I sing; 
To thee the note I raise, 

My King, my King! ; 


I cannot tell the art 
By which such bliss is given ; 
I know thou hast my heart, 
And I have heaven. 


Go on in all simplicity; do not be so 
anxious to win a quiet mind and it will 
be all the quieter. Do not examine so 
closely into the progress of your own 
soul. Do not crave so much to be per- 


_ fect, but let your spiritual life be formed 


by your duties and by the actions which 
are called forth by cireumstances.—Sa- 
cred Heart Review. 


Thou, Lord, alone art all thy children need, 
And there is none beside; 
From thee the streams of blessedness proceed, 
In thee the blest abide— 
Fountain of life and all-abounding grace, 
Our source, our center and our dwelling place. 
—Madame Guyon. 


No soul shall enjoy so much in all 
states as that which hath divested and 
renounced itself and hath no will but 
God’s.—Archbishop Leighton. 


Most boly and most mercitul God, 
strength of the weak, test of the 
weary, comfort of the sorrowing, Sav= 
four of the sinful and refuge of tbhp 
children in every time of need, bear us 
while we pray for tby belp in all the 
circumstances and experiences of our 
life. Wben our bearts are growing 
cold and dead and we are losing our 
vision of thy face, and living as if life 
bad no spiritual reality, belp us, © God. 
Wiben we are tempted to mean and 
wicked ways and sin puts on allure= 
ments whicb make it less sinful in our 
sigbt, deliver us from evil. Whben we 
are called to difficult duty, when we are 
weary of our work and duty is painful 
because it seems unprofitable, renew 
our courage. Wben the unknown fue 


‘ture troubles us, and amid our fears 


and anricties we forget the eternal love 
and care, be near us, good Lord, © 
thou wbo knowest us to be in the midst 
of so many and great dangers that by 
reason of the frailty of our nature we 
cannot always stand uprigbt, grant to 
us sucb strength and protection as may 
support us in all dangers and carry us 
tbrougb all trials. men, 


: 
: 
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Proceedings at the Laying of the Corner Stone 


Verbatim Report of the Addresses 


We print below, as a contribution to the permanent history of a denominational occasion of the first importance, the five main 
addresses made Noy. 29. Of them only two—that of Mr. Capen and that of Governor Wolcott—were spoken in close proximity to the 


corner stone itself. 


House before a representative company that crowded the room. 


The other three, on account of the inclement weather, were delivered in Pilgrim Hall of the present Congregational 
Mr. Capen’s address was in the nature of a simple statement of facts; 


Governor Wolcott’s was in fulfillment of the function assigned him of officially laying the stone; Dr. Berry’s was an extemporaneous 
utterance, while Dr. McKenzie and Dr. Barton were the specially appointed orators of the day. 


Address of Samuel B. Capen 


The first movement for anew Congregational 
House dates from Feb. 17, 1890. Although a 
large amount of work was performed by dif- 
ferent committees and various locations were 
considered, nothing definite came from all the 
labor, and during the years 1893 to 1895 the 
whole matter was allowed to slumber. On 
April 13, 1896, however, a petition was received 
from certain tenants and others, asking for a 
new building, and the board of directors at 
once appointed a special committee of seven 
to consider the matter. 

There were three courses open to the asso- 
ciation. First, to tear down the present build- 
ing at the corner of Beacon and Somerset 
Streets and rebuild upon that site. Second, to 


build upon a new location in the vicinity of” 


the old. Third, to remove to Copley Square 
or its vicinity. The story, full of interest, is 
too long for this occasion. It was a crucial 
hour in the history of this association, and 
the decision to remain upon this hill, in the 
light of recent events, by the location of the 
new South Union Station, etc., we believe is 
most providential. 

There was a still more marked evidence of 
the divine guidance, however. To increase 
the general interest in the whole subject it 
was planned to have the special committee 
bring the matter once more before the Congre- 
gational Club at its meeting April 27, 1896. 
The report of that address in the papers the 
next morning brought to the attention of the 
committee for the first time, through a real 
estate agent, the possibility of purchasing the 
lot upon which we now stand. The city hay- 
ing occupied it for a number of years, it had 
always been passed over by other agents as 
one not to be obtained. The committee felt at 
once that the exact location for which they 
had been seeking so earnestly had at last been 
found. The lot was secured just one day be- 
fore another organization, to whom the land 
had been previously offered, voted to buy it. 
The deeds for the sale of the old property and 
the purchase of the new were passed June 19, 
1896, the syndicate purchasing the old house 
being represented by the lamented Governor 
Russell. 

On May 24, 1897, a special finance committee 
of three and a building committee of five 
were chosen, with Mr. W. H. Emerson, who 
has been so earnest in this whole matter for 
several years and to whom we are so much 
indebted, as the efficient chairman of the lat- 
ter committee. The central thought in the 
planning of the new building has been our 
valuable library, which will be in all its ap- 
pointments the very best, and ample provision 
has been made also for all our missionary 
societies, allowing in both cases for future 
growth: 

There seems to be an especial fitness that 
the denomination which represents the early 
Pilgrim polity upon these shores, from whose 
Congregational usage came the idea of the 
New England town meeting, a denomination 
which has always been at the front in civic 
affairs, should erect its memorial building 
upon the site whose last use was for the 
municipality of Boston, nearly opposite the 
State House which stands for the common- 
wealth, and adjoining the old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, with the graves of Peter Faneuil, 
John Hancock, Paul Revere, Robert Treat 
Paine and the unmarked grave of that 
stanch old prophet and patriot, ‘the last of 


the Puritans,’’ Gov. Samuel Adams; and that 
the corner stone should be laid by his honored 
successor, representing the Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan commonwealth, his Excellency, Governor 
Wolcott. 


Address of Governor Wolcott 


The commonwealth of Massachusetts must 
ever feel a vital and profound interest in all 
those influences that make for righteousness 
and for the enlightenment and uplifting of her 
citizens. These influences may spring from 
the life of some individual which consumes 
itself ina generous devo ion to the public good, 
or they may spring from the organized effort 
and permanency of some association like this, 
which dates back to the earliest period of our 
State history, and today, by the laying of this 
corner stone and the dedication of this new 
building, gives evidence that its vigor is greater 
and more powerful for good than it had at any 
previous period in the history of the common- 
wealth. Toamind endowed with the power 
of vision it would be interesting to strive to 
realize the potency of these mighty influences 
for good. We can only say that, like some 
wave of the ocean, they may pass beyond the 
eye, beyond the memory of man, and may fall 
in unmarked cadence on some far-off island in 
an unknown sea. 

It gives me pleasure to represent the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts on this occa- 
sion. May the fair structure that will rise 
above this corner stone be a bulwark of right- 
eousness in this community, and a temple of 
that pure and undefiled religion, the fairest 
fruit of which is noble and g nerous citizen- 
ship. 


Address of Dr. Berry 


GREETING FROM THE ENGLISH BRETHREN 


I am not aware that I am charged with a 
greeting to this particular assembly alone, for 
I do not know that this occasion was foreseen 
or known by my friends in England. But I 
was charged to greet Congregationalists in 
America wherever I met them, and, having 
met some on so important a business as this 
of constructing a new home for your ministers 
and your leaders, I think I may take it upon 
myself to say that English Congregational- 
ism greets you through me. 

I have the honor to be this year chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The chairman of that union is one 
who is responsible for everybody in English 
Congregationalism, and whom everybody in 
English Congregationalism refuses to be re- 
sponsible for. Weare a democratic people in 
England, and we are democratic in the sense 
that every man is free to say what he thinks, 
and every other man is free to get up and say 
that he has not spoken the truth. 

I will tell you what Congregationalism 
stands for in England and, I suppose, in 
America. Of course, it stands, in common 
with all the other churches that are evangeli- 
cal, for the headship of Christ in his. own 
chureh. It stands for the enfranchised rights 
in the Christian belief. Characteristically it 
stands for three things with us: First, for 
the declaration of apostolic succession, which 
succession lies in and constitutes the church, 
which does not come through and is not af- 
fected by priesthoods. I am surprised some- 
times when I hear Congregationalists speak 
against the doctrine of apostolic succession. 


smony; 


We have no right to be except we are in the 
succession of apostolic life, faith and testi- 
but our apostolic succession flows 
through the church, not through the minis- 
ters. The ministers are the servants of the 
church. What is the meaning of the word 
‘*minister’”’ but ‘‘servant’?? They are the 
servants. The succession lies in the church, 
and that succession is absolutely unbroken. 
It has grown and swelled into greater propor- 
tions from age to age, not in the line of man 
which is to be handed down from hand to 
head, as it might be so conveniently here and 
now. Why, that is a line snapable at any 
point and historically snapped at a good many 
points. We claim to be High Churchmen in 
England. I have to remind some of my Epis- 
copalian friends who hold very high office in 
that church that they are not Churchmen at. 
all, they are simply high officials, they have 
to constitute the servants of the church into 
the church, and this church is all they have to 
receive and to transmit the apostolic succes- 
sion. But Congregationalism defines the suc- 
cession as religious experience and belief in 
the whole body of Christian believers, that. 
grows and expands from age to age, and we 
are today a true apostolic succession in an un- 
broken line of Christian life running back 
through ages of darkness and superstition 
clear through the medieval church, with all its. 
false doctrine and its false method, right back 
to the days of the apostles, and you in Boston 
are making a home for men who represent 
that channel unbroken of apostolic succession. 

In the second place, we stand in England, 
and I suppose you in America, for this—the 
freedom of the truth of Christ from the en- 
thralling and misrepresenting tyranny of man- 
made creeds. We say that language at its 
best is an imperfect medium for the expres- 
sion of thought; that man’s scientific terms 
are even more inadequate as interpretations 
of the infinite, the eternal and the spiritual 
thought of God; that thought remains, but 
the significance of language changes; that. 
thought remains, but man’s conceptions of 
the thought change from age to age, from 
civilization to civilization, and we say we 
will not have imposed on our churches any 
creed made by man, and we will haye the 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible, as our 
court of appeal; for that truth we have stood. 


We stand for a third thing in England, and 
you also in America, and that is for the en- 
franchised rights of each Christian believer in 
the Christian Church; that is to say, you do 
not constitute your minister master. You call 
him to. be your chief servant, and as servant: 
his position is the most honorable and ought 
to be the most honored ; his position of servant. 
in the Christian Church is the post of highest. 
usefulness and highest honor, but we safe- 
guard the rights of each Christian individual. 
Congregationalism is an attempt to set in their 
true relations the social obligations of church 
life with individual rights to liberty of thought. 
and conduct on the part of each member. It. 
is an attempt to set into true relations the 
sanctity of the individual conscience and the 
significance, for instruction and guidance of 
the conscience that is corporate. Nowinsome 
churches the corporate conscience kills the 
individual, but in other churches the individ- 
ual constitutes each man the chief, law to him- 
self, as if he, forsooth, knew everything plus 
something else. Congregationalism is an at- 
tempt to put individual and the corporate 
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judgment into proper relations, and so it is 
the best ideal of liberty and order, the two 
words which stand for your own American 
constitution, and which, if not quite realized 
in their perfect relations there, will be realized, 
for where men are striving at once to be free 
and to be dutiful they must issue in a perfect 
commonwealth, whether it be in a state or 
whether it be in a church. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you are responsible for 
my going on for this length of time. 1 wish 
to thank you for being here today. I beg to 
thank you sincerely for your attention, and I 
wish you Godspeed and your new Congrega- 
tional House a safe erection and long life, that 
it may become a center of light and leading 
among the churches and that your children and 
children’s children may bless the day when 
their Congregational fathers gave new impe- 
tus to Congregational principles and churches. 


Dr. McKenzie’s Address 


WHAT THE BUILDING SIGNIFIES 
HISTORICALLY 


*“You have done well to build a house for 
God.’ I read this sentence last night in the 
address made at the opening of this building 
where we have taken refuge. In those days 
of gratulation and congratulation we entered 
these spacious apartments, soon to find the 
stairway narrow and the corridors somber, 
and to hear the voice of warning and entreaty: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Make thy new temple nobler than the last. 

We have done this not too soon. It is.time 
that this house was builded. It is the house 
of the living. Men and women are to work 
in it for many years which are to be. Here 
plans are to be formed and purposes are to 
pass into acts. This is a Puritan foundation. 
Under that title, which is clearly read, this 
house is to serve the country, to assist the 
world, and to advance the kingdom of heaven 
upon theearth. It is right that the building 
which is the abode of so many and so extensive 
interests should be large, and that it should 
worthily represent the wealth and learning 
and enterprise which belong with its name. 

It is the house of the continual present. Itis 
also the memorial of the men who made it 
possible—the men who nearly 300 years ago 
consented to be exiled for righteousness’ 
sake, and beneath the guiding hand of God 
¢erossed the sea to find homes upon this wintry 
strand, with the consecrated ambition to 
make here a new and better England. Some 
were men of small estate, but of intrepid in- 
tention. Others were esteemed. of higher 
condition, by reason of their rank and prop- 
erty and ability. They had left fine houses 
for the simple homes in the wilderness. All 
had turned from cathedrals and parish 
churches to the rude meeting houses which 
should adurn this coast. They were content 
with the rough walls and thatched roofs, which 
were ennobled by the freedom within the 
harrow doors. When they were established 
in their towns and villages they set up finer 
houses and sanctuaries more in keeping with 
their desire and taste and their sensé of the 
fitness of things. For they could appreciate 
as well as any who are here a house Jikeé that 
which is to rise upon this ground, ample in its 
proportions, pleasing in its architecture, com- 
modious and convenient, and in all respects in 
keeping with the patient purpose which it 
embodies. Weare doing no better in our time 
than our fathers did in theirs. They did as 
well as they could. Weare not worthy of our 
lineage if we do not make the memorial of the 
early Congregationalists of Massachusetts as 
noble as our wisdom and skill permit. 

But this is more than the memorial of men. 
It stands as the witness to the principles 
which made the first churches on these shores. 
The virtues of those builders have been so 
many times described that the terms have a 
tone of boasting, and pass with many as the 
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rhetoric of New England eonesit, possibly 
pardoned as the exuberance of admiration for 
ancestral worth. Coming days will show that 
we have not overestimated the men or their 
work. Distance will promote judgment. 

Not for their praise, but for the commenda- 
tion of their valor and for the eunfirmation of 
those who have entered into their Jabors, that 
which they did should be remembered and 
transmitted from father to son, and declared 
by the memorial stones to the busy street be- 
neath them. Heroism will not have more 
than its meed of celebration. The heroism 
which works out the behest of conscience and 
binds itself to the service of freedom will not 
be unduly admired. It was a real courage 
which forced the Puritans to place themselves 
against the authorities of the church in which 
they had been reared and the government 
which had the power and the will to make in- 
dependence perilous. It was heroic to dare 
all which was involved—separation, banish- 
ment, a new beginning beyond a sea broader 
than when we cross it in a summer holiday. 

This would have been good reading if the 
high endeavor had seemed to end in itself. It 
was to be allowed to reward its merit with ac- 
complishment. The churches became strong 
and numerous, through the region which lay 
back of this ‘‘stern and rock-bound coast.’ 
They shaped the life of communities and shared 
it. Schools flourished, colleges were founded, 
the choice wheat increased a hundred-fold. In 
the churches and beside them principles were 
taught and learned and feelings were nur- 
tured which made an independent Congrega- 
tional nation inevitable, and this was the 
only land where the result could be achieved. 
The land had waited long before it overtook 
the destiny for which it was reserved. I do 
not forget that the republic was not of their 
making alone. The Virginian was first in 
command, and many stood with him from 
parts remote from this coast. But none were 
before the men here.in bold intent and brave 
accomplishment. They were at the front, and 
their spirit pointed out the way to independ- 
ence and led in the weary march which should 
attain it. It has been often said that those first 
Englishmen “‘builded better-than they knew.’’ 
Ido not think so. They builded larger than 
they knew, but they proposed to build a state 
upon the principles of righteousness, upon the 
laws of God, in which they saw security and 
honor and all good. What could be better? 

It is to the credit of their design and their 
methods that their work has lasted. It will 
be to their credit and our own if we cherish 
the Puritan ideas as the safeguard of the re- 
public and the assurance of its advance. 
They were not perfect men, nor was their 
wisdom complete. If we account ourselves 
‘wiser grown’ we are at least witnesses to 
their ability to do the work to which they 
set their hand. Those early Congregational- 
ists, primeval here, stood squarely and firmly 
for manhood, for liberty under the rule of the 
right, for intelligence that liberty might be 
wisely employed, for religion which should 
promote knowledge and virtue, secure indus- 
try and discretion, and enlarge the prosperity 
and happiness of the people in this world and 
in any world to which they might find their 
way. Their spirit is still. to be seen in the 
eovenant of the first churches here, wherein 
in the presence of God ‘‘ we promise and bind 
ourselves to walk in all our ways according to 
the rule of the gospel, and in all sincere cun- 
formity to his holy ordinances, and in mutual 
love and respect each to other, so near as God 
shall give us grace.”’ ‘ 

For these principles this building is to stand. 
For the extension of these truths these rooms 
are to be filled with work and prayer. They 
gather around the librar), with its treasures of 
historic and religious learning, where one is 
“in the very lap of eternity amongst so many 
divine souls.’’ From these doors life is to 
issue forth avross the continent, beyond the 
seas, to the coral islands where men have 
their home. The towns, thé coutitry, the 
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world wili feel the beating of this heart. Stand 
ing in neighborly relations to other buildings 
of a kindred purpose, this temple will blend 
its light with theirs to illumine the earth. 

This house should preserve and promote 
loyalty towards the men and the churches 
which first held and hallowed this ground. 
We should be prond to bear their name, glad 
to be in alliance with them, finding more than 
content in their simple, substantial way of 
serving God. Our grateful allegiance is their 
due. In their name, under their banner we 
can make truth and virtue forceful in our 
lives and teach them ‘‘ Where’er the sun does 
his successive journeys run,’’ and here in the 
land which is theirs and ours—a precious in- 
heritance and a costly possession, *‘ Among the 
nations bright beyond compare.” 


Dr. Barton’s Address 


WHAT THE BUILDING PROPHESIES 


It is because the present is the child of the 
past that prophecy is possible. If every day 
stood isolated and unrelated in its events to 
other days, we could have neither prophecy 
nor a philosophy of history. We are able to 
interpret the past and forecast to some extent 
the future because the morrow is the effect of 
causes which exist today. As the present was 
in the past, so is the future germinal in the 
present, as the oak is in the acorn. He who 
understands today may with sume approach 
to a reasonable certainty predict the deter- 
mining principles of tomorrow by a faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for. 

If to any man were to be given that spirit- 
ual insight which we term prophetic, by 
which, interpreting rightly the events and 
principles of his own time, he might attempt 
an estunate of some factors which are to share 
in the making of succeeding days, that. man 
could wish for no fairer point of vantage from 
which to make his prophetic survey than the 
pedestal afforded by this corner stone. — 

The location of this new building is pro- 
phetic of the continuance of one of Congrega- 
tionalism’s guiding principles, which is that 
of progress. Wehave moved from our former 
positionva little further up Beacom Hill. We 
have climbed a little nearer and almost to the 
summit of the highest and most historic of 
Boston’s three historic elevations. To the 
left of us stand buildings devoted to trade and 
industry. To the right stands the Atheneum 
with its treasures of literature and art. Be- 
hind us the Granary Burying Ground reminds 
us of our forefathers and their faith. Across 
the street we look into the face of a sister de- 
nomination [the Unitarian House). Our will- 
ing soul would stay in such a frame as this. 
We have no desire to move either backward 
or across the street, or to turn to the right 
hand or the left. But weare glad to stand 
supported by industry and literature, looking 
advanced thought full in the face, while our 
foundations are laid deep in the virtue and 
piety and strength of the generations of the 
past. 

At our first National Council, after a period 
of warm discussion, terminating in happy 
eoncord, the moderator said, as he took the 
gavel: ‘*We stand on the grave of buried 
prejudices.””. When the churches of our order 
adopted their first confession of faith at 
Plymouth, they said: ‘“‘ Standing by the rock 
where the Pilgrims first set foot upon these 
shores, upon the spot where they worshiped 
God and among the graves of the early gen- 
erations.’’ In both these historic utterances 
Congregationalisin stood upon a grave. So 
stands this house, and so stands ever our his- 
toric faith. The tombstone of our own past is 
ever our stepping-stone to a larger future. 
Gratefully we acknowledge that we are the 
men and the denomination we are because by 
the grace of God we are the sons of the men 
who were our fathers, But by faith they gave 
commandment concerning their bones, and~ 
charged us to watch as they had watched for 
the increasing light from the Word of God, 
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and to climb, as they had climbed, to levels 
higher than the past made possible. Rever- 
ently we plant our foundations among their 
graves that we may rise the higher. I know 
of no more inspiring utterance of the Pilgrims, 
not even excepting that of John Robinson in 
his farewell sermon, more inspiring than the 
final reason given by William Bradford for 
tthe planting of New England, in that price- 
less document which was brought to us last 
summer from across the sea: 


Lastly, which was not least, a great hope & 
inward zeal they had of laying some good 
foundation (or at least to make some way 
thereunto) for the propagating and advancing 
of ye Gospell of ye Kingdom of Christ in those 
remote parts of ye world; yea, though they 
should be but euen as stepping stones unto 
others for the performing of so great a work. 


This building is prophetic of stability in our 
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down upon the ruins of the Province House. 
This house which now we build looks across 
to the gilded dome of the State House and 
confronts a form of government which is the 
simple adaptation by the state of the princi- 
ples which Congregationalism had previously 
wrought out within the church. “We have 
often been told that the dome of the State 
House is the hub of the universe. Be it so. 
But the unicycle is not yet a success and there 
is permanent need of two hubs. For freedom 
and local self-government they both stand and 
this is their prophecy in their present situa- 
tion: that church and state, forever separate, 
shall be to each other and to the commonwealth 
the joint instrument of Providence for the es- 
tablishment of that reign of righteousness 
which is the coming on earth of the kingdom 
of God. Organically distinet, they thus re- 
main united in heart and spirit; and what 
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brethren over the ocean on the other. Here 
may Christian America speak to the land 
across the sea. Here may we look our mother 
country in the face and say to her that a thou- 
sand leagues of heaving, tossing flood roll be- 
tween us and any thought of ill toward her, 
but that no ocean is too broad for us to span 
in a covenant to perpetuate on land and sea 
the blessings of our Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

So stands this stone prophetie of progress, 
stability, the rule of the peopleand the growth 
of fellowship and of good will among men. If 
these things delay to come in all their fullness, 
we remember that it is written, ‘‘ Behold I lay 
in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, precious. 
He that believeth shall not make haste.’’ 

O Rock on which our fathers built, and 
builded larger than they knew—and to build 
larger is to build better—other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid! Beneath 


denomination. If the grave reminds us only 
of the ceaseless change of human affairs, we 
remember that it is only by a figure of speech 
that we-stand upon a grave at all. Congrega- 
tionalism stands on a rock. Two hundred 
and seventy-seven years ago it landed on a 
rock, and today it digs deeper th tn the tombs 
about us that it may lay its foundations upon 
the rock and build its walls a little nearer 
heaven. 

Beside these two prophecies of progress 
and stability there is another whieh our build- 
ing fitly symbolizes and which is the peculiar 
glory of Congregationalism, the principle of 
spiritual democracy, the sway of the people 
guided by the Spirit of God. The Old South 
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House and they stood for radically different 
conceptions of government in church and 
state. Jhe Old South still stands and it looks 
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God hath thus joined together, let not man 
put asunder. 

There is one more prophetie element in the 
location of this house, which is its promise of 
international good will. American Congrega- 
tionalism no longer centers in Boston. Fifty 
years ago today Mareus Whitman, a Congre- 
gational missionary, lost his life in an Indian 
massacre, but great railways follow his. lonely 
trail today, and his work planted Congrega- 
tionalism and Christianity on the Pacific coast 

~ and added three stars to our nation’s flag. . Yet 
is it well that this house should stand for the 
future here by the broad Atlantic, for Boston 
is still the center of world-wide Congregation- 
alism. We but enlarge our denominational 
circle enstward by the radius of Mareus 
Whitman’s ride, and are still in the center 
made by our churches on the Pacificon the one 
side. and by Serooby and Leyden and eur 
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the shale of current thought, and down 
through the strata of history and opinion, we 
dig to build on thee, of the universe the rock 
foundation!. And here we build, with some- 
thing of the wood and hay and- stubble be- 
longing to all things human, but also with the 
gold and silver and precious stone of faith 
and hope and love! Our fathers trusted and 
were not ashamed. The rains have fallen, 
the floods have come, the winds have blown 
and have beat upon their house, and it has 
stood. So here we build that which shall 
greet the century now dawning and the un- 
known years that are still with God. And 
whattver shall be proved of our building -in 
the day when all things shall be tried as with 
fire, in this we have our hope for the future, 
that we build upon the foundation of the 
apostles and the prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone. 
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Pilgrim Memories From Burial Hill | 


FHE Pilgrim 
Fathers must 
‘lelight to see 
the children 
trooping back 
and forth 
from school 
among the 
“graves of 
Burial Hill at Plymouth, if the spirits of 
those good men are permitted to return to 
earth. More than ever, as they come and 
go, it is a cheerful place suggestive of 
well-earned repose, a ridge of quiet set 
for haunting memories in the midst of 
busy village streets. 

On one side are church towers and 
spreading elms clustered about the oldest 
public square in New England. Over thie 
roofs appears the harbor with its pro- 
tecting sand bar, and still beyond the 
illimitable reach of ocean, across whose 
waters the Mayflower came that stormy 
autumn of 1620. On the other side, in its 
hollow, is the village high school. Not 
far away rises a lower hill, now wholly 
built upon, where that first treaty with 
the Indians was sealed, which secured 
peace to the colony for half a century. 
Beyond the houses of the village are farms 
and distant hills clad with oak forests. 

Very peaceful are the leveled graves. 
The newest stones are marble; the older 
ones-are slate, betraying age by the depth 
to which they have sunk into the gravelly 
soil. Their ancient cherubs or death’s 
heads are looking some to the earth, some 
to the sky, but all at different angles. 
In flakes and fragments they have yielded 
to the touch of time and frost. Every 
winter widens their rifts and helps the 
names they bear toward forgetfulness. 

Four localities on the hilltop are pe- 
culiarly sacred to memories of the.earli- 
est time—the graves of Governor Brad- 
ford and of Elder Brewster, the site of 
the first armed platform and later fort 
and that of the watch tower. Around 
these memorable places paths have been 
worn smooth by the feet of many pil- 
grims. Neither of the original grave. 
stones has survived, but the graves are 
maiked by unpretentious modern shafts, 
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that above the grave of Governor Brad- 
ford being shown in our illustration.* 

Here upon Burial Hill six names stand 
out before the thought as representative 
of the great enterprise of 1620. Others 
gave much, but in these the pith and mo- 
tive of the adventure finds its summing 
up. Only two, indeed, are buried upon 
this seaward looking hilltop, and of only 
one among the six does an authentic por- 
trait remain, but they have left memorials 
which enable us to widerstand the char- 
acter of each as well as his peculiar con- 
tribution to the common work. 

John Robinson, the model pastor, wise 
in counsel, fervent in spirit, courteous 
and gentle in manner, far-seeing and self- 
denying, with a learning that was never 
arrogant, remained in Holland, but his 
spirit was dominant in Plymouth, and 
has been dominant among ‘the spiritual 
children of Plymouth ever since. His 
faith that looked for wider knowledge, 
his anxious interest in all that concerned 
the interest of the colony, his yearning 


for its missionary activity, which made 


him write, when he heard that Captain 
Standish had killed several Indians: ‘VU, 
how happy athing it had been if ) e had con- 
velted some before ye killed any,’ come 
back to memory. It may be well that he 
was spared the perils of the voyage and 
settlement, but it must ever be of him 
that one thinks first among the graves of 
Burial Hill. 

John Carver, deacon and trusted agent 
of the Pilgrim church in the tedious ne- 
gotiations which preceded tlie sailing of 
the Mayflower, was the first governor, 
elected at that memorable gathering in 
the ship’s cabin in Provincetown bay 
when the unchartered colony subscribed 
its civil compact. The successes of that 
first winter, under discouraging condi- 
tions, are his monument. He wore him- 
self out in care of the people, planned the 
building, encouraged the weak, urged on 
he laggards, went out into the frozent 
wilderness to seek the lost. 

He died among the martyrs of the time 


*Several of the illustrations accompanying this 
article are used by permission of Mr. A. S. Burbank 
of Plymouth, Mass. 


and is buried inan unmarked grave. The 
spreading elms of North Street, shown in 
our picture, mark the boundary of that. 
first burial place, which the Pilgrims turned 
into a cornfield lest the Indians should 
mark their loss. The spirit of restful 
quiet still broods over its homes and gar- 
dens. To Carver Pastor Robinson, know- 
ing the spirit of the man, wrote: ‘‘I hope 
that you, having always been able so plen- 
tifully to administer comfort to others in 
their trials, are so well furnished for 
yourself as that far greater difficulties 
than you have yet undergone (though I 
conceive them to be great enough) can 
oppress you.” 

William Bradford is the plain, godly, 
methodical man of business, fit governor 
for the years of slow taking root and 
early growth. There was a sense of 
humor in the man, and.a cheerful looking 
on the brighter side which must have 
made him a tower of strength to the 
often discouraged colony. It was he that 
planned and provided for the first Thanks- 
giving. , ig 

Our harvest being gotten in, our governor 
sent four ‘men on fowling, that so we might, 
alter a special manner, rejoice: together after 
we had gathered the fruit «f our labors. 
They four in one day killed as much fowl as, 
with a little help beside, seryed the company 
almost. a week. At which time, amongst 
other recreations, we exercised our arms, 
many of the Indians coming among us, and 
among the rest their greatest king, Massasoyt, 
with some ninety men, whom for three days 
we entertained and feasted; and they went 
out and killed- five deer, which they brought 
to the plantation and bestowed on our goy- 
ernor, and upon the captain and ethers. 

Massasoit and his Indians were more 
helpful to the governor than the English 
proprietors. Soon after this Thanksgiv- 
ing the ship Fortune arrived with thirty- 


- five colonists, all in good health but with 


not a pound of spare provisions, so that 
the whole colony was put upon allowance 
for the winter again. 

Next to Bradford stands Edward Wins- 


‘low, whose portrait, reproduced from a 


picture painted in London and dated 1651, 
is upon thecover. It is the face of a man 
of the best Puritan type in the time when 
the Puritans were masters of England. 
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Winslow and Bradford are the chron- 
iclers of the colony. To Winslow were 
intrusted the more difficult negotiations 
with the Indians. He crossed the ocean 
again and again to represent the Pilgrims 
in England. Heis the man of affairs to 
whom the study of details is never unim- 
portant. His advice to intending colo- 
nists is intensely practical: 


Be careful to have a very good bread room 
to put your biscuits in. Let your cask for 
beer and water be iron bound, for. the first 
tire, if not more. Let your meal be so hard 
trod in your eask that you shall need an adz 
or hatchet to work it out with. Trust not too 
much on us for corn at this time, for by rea- 
son of this last company that came depending 
wholly on us, we shall have little enough till 
harvest. Be careful to come by some of your 
meal to spend by the way; it. will much re- 
fresh you. Let your piece be long in the bar- 
rel, and fear not the weight of it, for most of 
our shooting is from stands. Bring juice of 


lemons and take it fasting: it is of good use. 
paper and linseed oil for your windows, with cotton 


yarn for your lamps. 


It was this man who, in 1623, successfully brought 
over the first cattle to New England shores. 
Winslow was twenty-five at the landing. His 
first wife, Elizabeth, soon died. The following 
May. he celebrated the first marriage in New 
England by joining his fortunes with those of 
Mrs. Susanna White, the recently widowed mother 
of Resolved and Peregrine White. The latter wa< 


w 


the firstborn child of the colony, whose 
eradle, brought with loving forethought 
from England, is shown, with Elder 


Brewster’s oaken chair, in the illustra- 


tion. There are many other relics of 
Winslow’s family in Pilgrim Hall, his iron 
mortar and pestle, his gold ring, the baby 
shoes and satin cape of his son Josiah 
and the pearl inlaid cabinet of his wife. 


Winslow’s story of the hurried journey 
through the forest, when he saved the life 
of Massasoit by personal care in his ex- 
tremity of illness, shows the quick obser- 
yation and ready resource of the man. 
He did not draw back from necessary but 
menial ces for the suffering chief. 
Some of the lesser chiefs were hostile to 
the English. If the remedies used by 
Winslow and his rough nursing had failed 
it would have been difficult to escape from 
the Indian village.- If the gluttony of the 
convalescent chief, who insisted upon eat- 
ing the whole of a fat goose which Wins- 
low shot for him, had resulted in his death 
the danger would have returned. 
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Forest journeys allowed little ease. In- 
dian improvidence was a poor dependence 
for supplies. Close Indian companionship 
was not delightful. On an earlier visit 
the ambassadors shared the couch of Mas- 
sasoit and his wife. 

“Fe laid us on the bed with himself,’’ writes 

Winslow, “‘they at one end and we at the other, 
it being only planks laid a foot from the ground 
and a thin mat upon them. Two more of his 
chief men, for want of room, pressed by and 
upon us; so that we were worse weary of our 
lodging than of our journey.’’ 
Nor was his care for the savages wholly 
selfish. In the first years of the Puritan 
supremacy in England we find him help- 
ing to organize the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the Indians. 

Cramped quarters in slow sailing ships 
made tedious voyages. Winslow made 
nine crossings in less-than thirty years, 
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and may easily have spent a year and a 
half altogether on the ocean. Seventeen 
weeks he lay in the Fleet Prison in Lon- 
don by the order of Archbishop Laud on 
the charge of having taught in the church 
at Plymouth, and having, as a magistrate, 
performed the ceremony of marriage. This 
was reducing sacerdotalism to an absurd- 
ity, and perhaps the charge appealed to 
even the archbishop’s feeble sense of 
humor. To say that there could be neither 
legal marriage nor Christian teaching in 
a plantation fifteen years old in the wil- 
derness 3,000 miles from a bishop might 
have made even Laud smile. 

Between keeping the Indians in good 
humor in their forests and staving off the 
tyrants and bigots in England Winslow 
probably preferred the former task. He 
was himself no bigot. 


“For our parts (I mean the churches of New 
England),’’ he wrote in 1646, ‘‘ we are confident, 
through God’s mercy, the way of God in which 
we walk and according to which we perform 
our worship and service to Him, concurreth 
with those rules our blessed Savior hath left 
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upon record. ... Yet, nevertheless, if any 
through tenderness of conscience be otherwise 
minded, to such we never turn a deaf ear, nor 
become rigorous, though we have the stream 
of authority on our side. Nay, if in the use 
of all means we cannot reclaim them, and if 
any differing from us be answerable to this 
rule [of peace. James 3: 17, 18] in their lives 
and conversations, we do not exercise the civil 
sword against them.’’ 

Winslow was a man after Cromwell’s 
heart and was employed by him in that 
magnificent diplomacy which raised Eng- 
land to the greatest relative hight of 
power it has ever known. In Pilgrim 
Hall is his commission as one of the ar- 
bitrators between England and the united 
provinces of Holland. In further service 
he accompanied the English expedition 
against the Spanish West Indies, and dy- 
ing of a fever on shipboard off Santo 
Domingo was buried in the waters of the 


Caribbean Sea. In him were 
summed up the best qualities 
of the Puritan stock, its clear 
convictions, practical good 
sense, moral and physical cour- 
age and persistence in an 
ordered plan. Careswell, the 
home which he chose for him- 
self in Marshfield, passed two 
hundred years later into the 
hands of another great Ameri- 
can, and those who go to see 
the home and grave of Daniel 
Webster are standing on ground 
sacred to the older memory of Edward 
Winslow. 


Fifth in the list of men of whom we 
think on Burial Hill is he whom Bradford 
calls, “Our dear and loving friend, Mr. 
William Brewster,’’ and again, ‘A rey- 
erend man, who afterward was chosen an 
elder of the church and lived with them 
until old age and death.” He, too, had 
seen something of the humors of the 
great. His friend and master was Queen 
Elizabeth’s secretary of state, John Davi- 
son, who was made to bear the blame for 
the death of Mary Queen of Scots. It 
was in Brewster’s house that the church 
in Scrooby was wont to meet, and his 
connection. with it cost him experience 
of imprisonment and poverty. In Hol- 
land he supported himself with difficulty 
by teaching English to Danes and Ger- 
mans and printing books which were con- 
traband in England. ‘He suffered much 
hardship,’ ‘says Bradford, ‘‘after he had 
spent most of his means, having a great 
charge and many children; and in regard 
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of his former breeding and course of life 
not so fit for many employments as others 
were, especially such as were toilsome 
and laborious.” 

He was fifty-four at the time of the 
migration, a man “ wise and discreet and 
well spoken, having a grave and deliber- 
ate utterance; of a very cheerful spirit 
and very sociable and pleasant amongst 
his friends, of an humble and modest 
mind, of a peaceable disposition, under- 
valuing himself 
and his own 
abilities and 
sometimes over- 
valuing others; 
inoffensive and 
innocent in his 
life and conver- 
sation, which 
gained him the 
love of those 
without as 
well as those 
within.’” He was 
ruling elder of 
the Plymouth 
church, and 
taught three 
times on Sunday 
when there was 


no pastor. The 
children who 
came with him 


in the Mayflower 
were Mary, Love 
and Wrestling. 

Myles Standish is the next, a short, 
stout soldier, firm of will, quick alike in 
action andin temper. Born of an ancient 
family in Lancashire, he had gained ex- 
perience in the Holland wars against the 
Spaniard. How he came to join the Pil- 
grims no one has discovered. He was 
never a member of their church, but 
seems to have been drawn to them by one 
of those attractions which do not depend 
upon mere intellectual agreement. He is 
the man of immediate, as Bradford of 
sagaciously deliberate, action. The ex- 
perience of war had taught him to be 
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widower in a new land, with his second 
wife, Barbara, who bore him a large fam- 
ily of children. One of our illustrations 
shows a sword which belonged to him and 
a pewter platter and iron pot which were 
dug up in the cellar of his house at Dux- 
bury. The sword is of extraordinary in- 
terest. Itis an ancient blade of Damascus 
steel, engraved with pious Arabic inscrip- 
tions. Its history is unknown. It may 


have been an heirloom, descended to the 


ti 
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captain from some crusading ancestor. 
It may have been taken by right of con- 
quest from some Flemish or Spanish sol- 
dier ofan ancient house. 

Whatever his exact religious, opinions 
may have been, Standish found in Robin- 
son and his people a type of Christian 
character which he liked and could work 
with, and he brought up his children in 
the Puritan way. He was one of the first 
to move out of the bounds of Plymouth, 
and called his new settlement after the 
ancestral Duxbury Hallin England. He 
was thirty-six when he came in the May- 


er 
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Captain Jones was probably not a Puri- 
tan, for we read that ‘“‘ Monday, the 25th, 
it being Christmas day, we began to drink 
water aboard. But at night the master 
caused us to have some beer.”’ For him, 
too, the winter was one long tragedy. His 
sailors suffered with the colonists, and 
when he sailed for England in spring many 
of his crew lay in unmarked graves om 
shore. 

On that Christmas, while the Pilgrims 

: on board the ship 
were putting 
themselves on 
short allowance, 
their compan- 
jons onland were 
hard at work 
under Governor 
Carver’s leader- 
ship, “Some to 
fell timber, some 
to rive and some 
to carry, so 
no man rested 
all that day.’ 
Christmas fell 
that year on 
Monday. On 
Saturday, after 
a stormy Friday 
which kept them 
on the ship, they 
had begun their 
work of house 
building. On 
Sunday they 
only by a “ery of 
savages”’ in the afternoon. 

The first. house was built of logs and, 
after the fashion so familiar to them in 
England, thatched with such dried grasses 
as they could collect in the neighborhood. 
It took them three weeks to finish it and 
just after it was ready a spark caught in 
the thatch and it all burned off.’ The 
other houses, after an experiment in com- 
munity of labor which did not turn out 
well, were left to the separate enterprise 
of the nineteen families into which the 
colony was divided. These were built of 


rested, disturbed 
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watchful. He alone among the explorers 
on Cape Cod had his musket ready when 
the savages attacked the boat. He over- 
awed the hostile Massachusetts Indians, 
and killed Pecksuot, their boastful cham- 
pion, in a hand to hand encounter. 
Legends have grown up about him as 
the most saliently picturesque of the Pil- 
grims. Rose Standish, his first wife, was 
among the martyrs of the first hard win- 
ter. If, according to the story which 
Longfellow has used, he wished to marry 
Priscilla Mullins, at least he consoled 
himself quickly, as became a childless 


flower and he died at seventy-two in Dux- 
bury. 

In this splendid tragedy of the first 
Plymouth winter Captain Jones of the 
Mayflower was a constant actor. All 
winter long the ship rode at anchor more 
than a mile away across the harbor. Un- 
til the log houses had been built on shore 
it was a necessary refuge for the people. 
It was late in January before even the 
Sunday worship was held on shore. No 
doubt, also, the savages studied the ship 
while they were debating the question of 
peace or war with the new comers, 


hewn planks and their gardens were pro— 
tected by stockades. 

These houses soon gave place to better” 
ones, most of which in turn have long 
since disappeared. Old houses of Pilgrim 
building still remain in Duxbury and 
Marshfield. They have been changed 
and added to and are venerable without. 
being picturesque. The Doten house, 
which is now the oldest dwelling in Plym- 
outh, dating back to within fofty years of 


the landing, is shown in one of the illus-.. 


trations. 
It was literally by burial that the fathers- 


. 
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took possession of the land, and it costs 
the visitor a pang to remember how many 
valuable lives might have been saved by 
afew dozen lemons. Many of the deaths 
were caused by scurvy and the remedy for 
scurvy had been discovered three. years 
before the Pilgrims sailed. They. were 
not, indeed, the only sufferers. Governor 
Winthrop notes in his journal ten years 
later that among the Massachusetts colo- 
nists ‘‘the poorer sort of people (who lay 
long in tents, etc.) were much afflicted 
with scurvy and many died, especially at 
Boston and Charlestown, but when this 
ship came and : 
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Cape Cod they were detained sixteen or 
seventeen days while the carpenter was 
at work at the shallop, which had been 
cut down to get her between decks and 
“much opened with the people’s lying in 
her’’—the dry planks parting with the 
weight of sea-weary Pilgrims who made 
her a refuge on the tossing ship. A hint 
of the discomfort of the women follows: 
“Our people went on shore to refresh 
themselves and our women to wash, as 
they had great need.’”’ This was at Proy- 


incetown, and every one of these women 
either waded or was carried through the 
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provided. If it had not been for the In- 
dian stores of corn, the abundant wild 
fowl and the eels which Samoset taught 
them to tread out of the mud in the river, 
they might have starved in the midst of 
plenty. They were not epicures then or 
afterward. A live herring which a sailor 
found on the beach was a special treat. 
An ‘“eagle’’ which was shot in January 
they considered excellent meat, “it was 
hardly to be discerned from mutton.” 

The hardships of that first winter were 
terribie, but it is at least a comfort to 
think how easily they might have been 

worse. It wasa 


brought store of 
juice of lemons 
many recovered 
speedily.” 
There were 
enough checker- 
berries «(leaves 
and fruit) and 
other green 
things within a 
mile of Plym- 
outh to have 
saved half their 
lives, if they had 
only known how 
to use them. 
Think of the 
Pilgrim Fathers 
—and the Pil- 
grim Mothers— 
“forced to wade 
a bowshot or 


mild winter, and 
the snow seems 
never at any 
time to have 
been deep. 
Storms they had 
of wind and rain, 
but’ never last-. 
ing enough to 
keep them for 
more than three 
days from their 
work of house- 
building. A 
wind in Febru- 
ary “blew the 
daubing from 
between the 
logs,’’ \but of 
long continued 
freezing, when 
the mud became 


two, which 

caused many to 

get colds and coughs, for it was many 
times freezing cold weather,” every time 
they left the cramped quarters of the ship 
for a walk on shore! Think of their hav- 
ing nothing but salt beef and pork, biscuit 
and Holland cheese and a little beer to live 
on! No wonder they had scurvy and 
“colds and coughs” and died like flies in 
the ship’s cabin and the log hut on the 
hill. If they had not been of the toughest 
fiber, schooled in calamity and sustained 
by a great purpose, it is hard to see how 
any of them could have survived. 

In Bradford’s journal there is no com- 
plaint of the hardships of the voyage, 
only here and there a hint of its discom- 
forts. They were more than two months 
on the Atlantic. After they reached 
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icy water from the boats to the shore. 
Some further hint of the discomforts of 
the voyage we may gather from Wins- 
low’s advice to intended colonists, al- 
ready quoted. These were not mere gen- 
eral suggestions, but the fruits of observa- 
tion and experience on the Mayflower. 
They point to moldy or wormy biscuit, 
leaky water casks and food packed away 
so that it was out of reach. 

Whoever chose the Mayflower’s stores 
had little of Winslow’s provident com- 
mon sense. The Pilgrims had muskets 
and cannon, but nearly starved because 
they had no fishhooks small enough to 
use. They had dogs, but no cattle and 
apparently no fowls. Even seed for the 
first sowing seems to have been scantily 


like iron and 

could not be 
used to ‘‘daub” between the logs, we 
hear nothing. 

Those on shore were more than once 
cut off by stress of weather from the ship, 
which lay far off across the harbor, but 
only once when there was no food on 
shore. Amid the storms of January, 
Bradford tells us, came at least three 
“‘very fair, sunshiny days when our peo- 
ple, so many as were in health, wrought 
cheerfully,’ and by the end of the first 
week in March they had begun to sow 
garden seeds. 

If the thatch of their log houses was 
set on fire by sparks, “the roof stood 
with little hurt,’”’ and the anxiety of those 
on board the ship was soon relieved. 
“Most of the loss was Master Carver’s 
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and William Bradford’s who then lay 
sick in bed and if they had not risen with 
good speed, had been blown up with 
powder: but through God’s mercy they 
had no harm. The house was as full of 
beds as they could lie one by another and 
their muskets charged; but, blessed be 
God, there was no harm done.” 

If they heard lions roaring, they proved 
to be nothing worse than wolves. Their 
lost were found again after no worse ex- 
perience than walking up and down alla 
bitter night under a tree with their hands 
upon the necks of their dogs, which were 
excited by the “‘lions’ roaring,” and a few 
days of suffering with frozen feet. 

If we are tempted to idealize the May- 
flower voyagers, imagining that they were 
all pious and extremely proper people, it 
may be well to recall the story of the 
scapegrace Billingtons. They joined the 
Pilgrims in London from nobody knows 
where. The father was the first man sen- 
tenced for a misdemeanor in the history 
of New England. For ‘contempt of the 
captain’s lawful authority with opprobri- 
ous speeches, he was adjudged to have his 
neck and heels tied together,’”’ but ‘“‘upon 
humbling himself and craving pardon, 
and it being the first offense, he is for- 
given.” One of the sons, with a boy’s 
restlessness, in an interval of thatch gath- 
ering climbed a tree (probably on Burial 
Hill) and discovered that beautiful lake 
now called Billington Sea. Yet not even 
the Billingtons wished to return when the 
Mayflower sailed for England in April. 

Hardly less peaceful than the leveled 
graves were the other memorable places 
on Burial Hill. From the platform and 
its succeeding fort no shot was ever fired 
in anger. From the watch tower which 
stood beside it no really dangerous foe 
was discovered by land or sea. The fort 
became the first home of the church and 
was never garrisoned. It was a wise pre- 
caution which interrupted the work of 
house building that February day to help 
the sailors of the Mayflower drag the 
eannon from the beach and mount them 
on the platform. It was prudent in the 
midst of alarms that, as they went to 
church, every man carried a musket. 
Yet among all the many deaths in the 
year after the landing not one was due 
to violence. In the first years of the Pil- 
grim colony its courage was never put to 
the test in actual conflict. 

With what spirit that final test of con- 
flict would have been met we may judge 
from the reception which the threatening 
message of the Narragansett chief, Canon- 
icus, met. His messenger brought ‘a 
bundle of new arrows lapped in a rattle- 
snake’s skin.”” The next morning, the 
meaning of the message having been ex- 
plained, 
after some deliberation the governor stuffed 
the skin with powder and shot and sent it 
back, returning no less defiance to Canonicus. 
This message was delivered in such sort as it 
was no small terror to this savage king; in so 
much as he would not once touch the powder 
and shot or suffer it to stay in his house or 
country, whereupon the messenger refusing 
it, another took it up; and having been posted 


from place to place a long time, at length it 
came back whole again. 


Looking out from Burial Hill, which on 
a clear day commands a view of Cape Cod 
in the distance, one cannot help recalling 
the chain of circumstances which fixed 
the settlement upon just this spot. Win- 
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ter had come when the Pilgrims made the 
land in mid-November. Their purpose 
was to reach the Hudson, where they must 
have quarreled with or been absorbed by 
the Dutch. They made an effort to follow 
the southern shore of the Cape, only to be 
turned back by shoals and currents. If 
they had succeeded they would have had 
for neighbors at the first good harbors the 
Narragansetts, strongest of the coast 
tribes and most inclined to quarrel. To 
have stopped at Provincetown, as many 
wished, would have been to doom the col- 
ony to impotence. Fortunately, the ex- 
perience of wading to and from the boats 
and a brief study of the resources of the 
neighborhood cured the leaders of all de- 
sire for this. To have explored as far as 
Boston would have merged the colony in 
the larger wave of Puritan emigration so 
soon to follow. Their present security 
and future influence were best served by 
the storm which drove the exploring party, 
with broken rudder and split mast, into 
an unknown harbor, where they watched 
all night in the rain, and by the wind 
which later held from the east just long 
enough to carry the Mayflower round the 
the harbor point. 

The position of the village was deter- 
mined by deserted Indian clearings and a 
stream of sweet water flowing out from 
the hill. Around it were the forests, 
nearly emptied of human life by recent 
pestilence. There was water enough for 
little ships. There was good land enough 
for the first settlers and for a moderate 
growth of population, but broad wastes 
of sterile forest still hold Plymouth and 
its daughter towns in aregion apart. The 
hills of Manomet guard the coast to,.the 
eastward, justifying Mrs. Hemans’s pic- 
ture of a stern and rock-bound coast. 
Along the beach the ocean breaks upon. 
great bowlders fallen from the cliffs. 
Plymouth woods are still the resort of 
the deerand the hunter. Fish still tempt 
the angler in the streams. By the lakes 
the botanist still finds some of the rarest 
and most beautiful wild flowers of Amer- 
ica. On sandy hills and valleys still grow 
the trees which Bradford enumerated, 
“oaks, pines, juniper [that is, savin], sas- 
safras, birch, holly, vines, some ash and 
walnut, the wood for the most part open 
and without underwood, fit either to go 
or ride in.” The swamps are full of 
laurel and sweet gale. The mayflower 
follows the snow. The glades and banks 
are fragrant in June with wild roses. In 
August the clethra fills the thickets with 
honied sweetness and the beautiful pink 
sabattia grows by the ponds. In October 
the bayberry bushes hang full of waxen 
berries, as they did for the Pilgrims’ can- 
dle-making. 

The visitor has but to lose himself in 
the oak woods, and he sees the country 
practically as Winslow saw it as he went 
on his mission to save Massasoit’s life. 
The woods are still free from under- 
growth, and white sand lies above black 
mold all along the trodden paths. Sharp 
eyes still call up even an earlier past by 
finding Indian arrowheads among the 
gravel. The increasing prosperity of the 
village, with its thriving mills, pleases us, 
but we are pleased also with the wide re- 
gions of sandy forest, which preserve so 
much of the outward appearance and 
aboriginal beauty of the region in which 
the Pilgrims began their great experiment. 


suitable for dormitories. 
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A Hymn 


BY REV. W. H. COBB, D. D. 
(Sung at the laying of the corner stone of the new 
Congregational House.] 
Thou ever living Corner Stone, 
Eternal Son of Man, 
Look down from heaven in love, and own 
The work our builders plan. 


Not unto us—to thy great name 
Be wall and headstone raised. 
Here may the Lord Jehovah’s fame 
By all our tribes be praised. 


O thou who saidst, Let there be light! 
And light from chaos sprung, 

Shine hence to men in darkest night, 
Of distant clime and tongue. 


Nor less for this fair land we pray, 
Whose banner here shall wave; 

Forth from thy throne send, day by day, 
The streams that heal and save. 


Thy parting prayer, O Lord, fulfill! 
And make thy people one; 

Yea, whosoever doth his will— 
Our brother, as God’s son. 


The New Agricultural Hall 
at Tuskegee 


Mr. George Stearns, well known to Boston 
as one of her most honored business men be- 
fore the war, is also remembered as an ear- 
nest advocate of freedom for the slave. He 
died about twenty years ago, but Mrs. Stearns 
is still living at the old home on College Hill, 
near Boston. ‘She has been a warm friend of 
Tuskegee from its very beginning. The Agri- 
cultural Hall, dedicated here Nov. 30, the 
first in the history of the Negroes for teach- 
ing them scientific and practical agriculture in 
all its branches, is fittingly made a memorial 
of the long and efficient services of George 
and Mary Stearns for the colored people. 

It is a beautiful building of brick, practi- 
eally fireproof, with basement and large attics 
It is already in 
practical use. The basement is devoted 
wholly to dairying. There the milk of fifty 
cows is daily made into butter and cheese. 
In the agricultural laboratory and other class- 
rooms instruction is given in all forms of 
theoretical work, which is made practical by 
daily service in the fields and stables. Prof. 
G. W. Carver, who is at the head of this work, 
is probably the best educated colored man in 
the world in agriculture. He was a favorite 
pupil of Secretary Wilson of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, where he graduated and 
was retained as an instructor till called here. 
He is publishing a series of little volumes en- 


titled Progressive Nature Studies, and ‘has — 


lately been appointed by Secretary Wilson to 
prepare a tract on Cotton Seed as a Food 
Compared With Corn and Other Products. 

A distinguished company, including Goy- 
ernor Johnston of Alabama, ex-Governor 
Northern and Commissioner of Education 
Glenn of Georgia, and Dr. J. L. M. Curry of 
the Slater Fund, met Secretary Wilson at the 
dedication of the building. There were pres- 
ent also about 4,000 of the plain, earnest 
farmers, black and white, representing a large 


part of the cotton belt of the State, anxious to 


learn what the secretary had to offer for their 
relief from the hard times coming from cotton 
at five cents per pound. He said that the 
worn-out lands of the South must be restored 
by the raising of such products as fed instead 
of impoverished the soil, especially butter, 
cheese, wool and all the food products, with 
the use of cotton seed for the land instead of 
the market. Morris K. Jesup gave $4,500 of 
the $10,000 required for the building. The 
Slater Fund appropriates $3,000 annually 
toward the expense of the department. This 
re-enforcement at Hampton and Tuskegee 
marks a new era in the history of the colored 
people. 
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Rembrandt, the Painter of Protestantism and Liberty 


Three recent visits to the splendid art 
gallery in Cassel, rich among other treas- 
ures in twenty-one of Rembrandt's pic- 
tures, have revived and deepened my revy- 
erent enthusiasm for the Dutch master, 
which was born many years ago when I 
saw for the first time the School of Anat- 
omy at The Hague. Of the seven stars of 
painting, Rembrandt is the only artist 
that belongs to our blood and faith. Of 
the others, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Correggio, be- 
long to Italy; and Rubens, though a child 
of the north, is spiritually more akin, 
like Antwerp and Brussels, to the Catho- 
lic Netherlands and the traditional faith. 
Rembrandt only was directly the offspring 
of the Scriptures, of liberty and of repub- 
licanism. He only has the modern spirit 
and interprets to us what is most Chris- 
tian in the Gospels. 

The recent critics are unanimous in 
pronouncing him kindred with Shake- 
speare. Charles Blane calls him the 
Shakespeare of etching, and, with regard 
to the sublime, the Shakespeare of paint- 
ing; and, he adds, like the greatest of 
poets, Rembrandt embraced at once all 
aspects of life. It has been truly said 
that he saw men as Shakespeare saw 
them, only more profoundly, for he saw 
them in their relation to God: Both 
artists are unconsciously great ethical 
teachers, and each in his special way 
lifted the Goth to the level of the Greek. 
The Germans, following the mind of 
Goethe, their greatest poet, have not 
failed to see in Rembrandt, rather than: 
in Diirer, Hol- 
bein or Van 
Dyck, the 
great master, 
the Corypheus 
of northern 
art. 

Journals like 
The Congre- 
gationalist 
are, Iam glad 
to see, appre- 
ciating the ed- 
ucational and 
inspirational 
value of co- 
operative and 
intelligently 
directed Euro 
pean travel. 
To the sons of 
the Pilgrims 
Holland is the 
holy land of 
modern Eu- 
rope. The 
genius of Mot- 
ley has made 
it a second 
fatherland to, the American. And the 
debt which civilization and liberty owe 
to the Dutch people is, according to 
Prof. Thorold Rogers of Oxford, “‘greater 
than that which is due to any other race.” 
I have long felt that a visit to Holland is 
doubled in value when the traveler, re- 
sponsive to the heroic memories of Wil- 
liam of Orange, has learned also to see in 
the great art of Rembrandt a product of 
that same spirit which bravely matched a 


REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF KRUL, THE POET 


By Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D. 


petty sand dune, half sunk beneath the 
waters of the German Ocean, against the 
Spanish monarchy, then dominant in 
the old world and the new. 


REMBRANDT IN A HELMET 


The Holland of the seventeenth cen- 
tury witnessed a concentration of the 
various forms of talent, which Taine 
thinks unparalleled since the days of 
Pericles. Calvinism had given Holland 
liberty, and the Arminians were yet to 
teach her toleration, in advance of all 
other peoples. She was the asylum of 
exiled Pilgrims from England, Jansenists 


— 


from France and Jews from everywhere. 
Her peasantry, like those of Scotland, 
had been taught to read, and every vil- 
lage had its public school. Holland’s flag 
ruled the seas, and her national anthem, 
the Wilhelmus, was sung to all the winds 
of heaven. Rembrandt’s city of Leyden, 
through whose desperate siege his father 
had passed in boyhood, was second only 
to Amsterdam. It was the seat of a 
great university, Holland’s gift to the 
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heroic city—a university whose hall, as- 
sociated with names like those of Scaliger 
and Descartes, Niebuhr thought the most 
memorable place in Europe in the his- 
tory of science, and from beneath whose 
shadow went forth, when Rembrandt was 
a boy of eleven, the English exiles to 
whom, through John Robinson, their pas- 
tor, eame the word of the Lord: 
Men, brethren, sisters, children dear, 
God calls you hence from over sea; 
Ye may not build by Haarlem Meer, 
Nor yet along the Zuyder Zee; 
and who, not faithless to their divine 
mission, laid at Plymouth the corner 
stone of a greater republic than that they 
left by the mouths of the Rhine. I have 
thought that a portrait of John Robinson 
by Rembrandt, having the quality of the 
portrait called The Gilder, or even an 
etching like the one he made of the 
preacher Cornelius Anslo, had either of 
these works been executed, would be to 
some of our New England societies the 
most precious art treasure in the world. 
In his youth Rembrandt must have 
joined in the annual celebrations of the 
raising of the siege of Leyden, must have 
seen the picturesque and thronged public 
fairs, at which the works of foreign art- 
ists were sold; he must have felt his na- 
tive genius kindled as he sawin the Town 
Hall the great picture of the Last Judg- 
ment, by Lucas van Leyden, the rival of 
Albert Diver, which the emperor Ru- 
dolph offered to purchase by covering it 
with gold; he must have heard the drums 
and fifes playing Long Live the Beggars, 
and must have 
seen, with his 
marvelous eye 
for movement 
and color, the 
brilliant pa- 
rades of the 
civic guards, 
whom he has 
made illustri- 
ous in his 
Night Watch. 
As Shake- 
speare shared 
in the vigor- 
ous national 
spirit which 
centered in 
the court of 
Elizabeth, and 
saw the bea- 
con fines 
which warned 
England of 
the Armada, 
so Rembrandt 
a few years 
later was ab- 
sorbing the 
abounding life of the young republic. 
That republic was severed from the Flem- 
ish or Belgian Netherlands, which re- 
mained in the grasp of Spain and Rome 
and under the dominion of traditional 
thought. Holland was independent, re- 
formed, liberated and devoted to the God- 
given rights of the individual, to an un- 
trammeled development in loyalty to the 
Scriptures and to the state. Humanity 
had finally come to its own, and it is no 
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wonder, therefore, that when, in the sev- 
enteenth century, the art of Holland was 
enriched with men of original genius it 
cut loose from ecclesiastical and academ- 
ical traditions, from the semi-pagan art 
of the Renaissance, which was a marriage 
of Greek goddesses with Christian saints, 
followed its own methods and reproduced 
the scenery, life, costume, atmosphere 
and thought of Holland. In no other na- 
tion does the art belong so naturally to 
the people. It appears to spring out of 
their soil, sit by their firesides and glorify 
their rude or thoughtfulfaces. The Dutch 
painters depict the Dutch home, revel in 
the flickering lights of the town market, 
conduct us over their level 
landscapes amid fantastic 
windmills and meek-eyed 
cattle. They lead us, like 
Homer’s aged priest, along 
the shore of the many- 
sounding sea. They do 
their work with une- 
qualed care and finish, as 
Wouverman’s pictures in 
the Cassel Gallery abun- 
dantly show, and throw 
into it a new magic of 
color, for beneath their 
misty skies they loved all 
brightness, as they loved 
their tulips and hyacinths, 
their picturesque cos- 
tumes, their painted ships, 
their rose-colored houses 
and the bright flagons of 
Delft ware which gleamed 
from their hospitable 
chimneys. 

Of the Dutch masters, 
including Ruisdael, Jan 
Steen, Frans Hals, Gerard 
Dou and Paul Potter, 
Rembrandt was not only 
the greatest, eclipsing 
many evenin their special 
excellence, but he only at- 
tains to dignity and rises 
from the limited and the 
local into universal and 
perpetual significance. 
Fortunately, the man, as 
well as the artist, is now 
known to us, and recent 
research has either dis- 
persed or lightened nearly 
all the moral shadows 
which were formerly sup- 
posed to have overhung 
his career. 

The sunshine of his toil- 
some life was the beauti- 
‘ful Saskia, with whom he 
lived in rare domestic 
happiness. One of the loveliest of the 
many portraits which he made of her is 
in the Cassel Gallery. She shines out of 
his pictures with every form of orna- 
ment and costume, now as Artemisia or 
Bathsheba or the bride of Samson, illu- 
mined with every splendor which this 
prince of the powers of darkness and 
light had mastered. We now know that 
Rembrandt was not a man of low tastes, 
but that among his friends were preach- 
ers, statesmen, eminent Jews, scholars 
and poets. One of these latter, Jan 
Hermansz Krul, looks out upon us un- 
der his broad hat and in his shining 
silken robe in the Cassel Gallery. How 
wonderfully Rembrandt was able to pic- 
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ture the wrinkled and peculiar beauty of 
old age is seen in the Dying Jacob Bless- 
ing the Sons of Joseph and in several 
portraits, all of them in the gallery which 
the German landgraves have given to 
Cassel. As a portrait painter Rembrandt 
ranks with Velasquez and Van Dyck, and 
he is more intellectual and profound than 
either. He shows us the individual man 
in his deeper thought and sentiment, and 
we have the same respect for the portraits 
that we should have felt for the men 
themselves. 

But it is in his sacred subjects that the 
modern Christian spirit has found its 
largest expression. The Bible was among 
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REMBRANDT’S JACOB BLESSING THE SONS OF JOSEPH 


the few books that Rembrandt knew pro- 
foundly, and he gives us a fresh and 
homely version of the Biblical history as 
it came to the popular mind of Holland, 
setting before us a real carpenter’s shop, 
real peasants and a real mother. His 
pictures, more than the theological writ- 
ings of Gomarus and Arminius, show us 
what the people thought of the Christ. 
In his treatment of the New Testament 
history he sacrifices the dignity of the 
body to the grandeur of the soul. Who 
else has shown us so much of the tender 
heart and tragic sorrow of the Man of 
Nazareth? Here we see nothing of the 
patrician stateliness and splendid robes of 
the Christ of Raphael, but instead we have 
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the Christ of Luke’s gospel, the peasant of 
Galilee, the poor man’s Helper and Friend 
and the sorrowing man's Consoler. It 
was on this account Proudhon hailed Rem- 
brandt as the prophet of democracy. The 
painter transplanted from the soil of Hol- 
land to that of Palestine what he had seen 
of suffering, of poverty, of the griefs of 
artisans and beggars and of mothers who 
had lost their sons. 

As I have endeavored in the galler- 
ies of Holland, France and Germany to 
gain some understanding of Rembrandt’s 
greater works, as I have studied the 
movement of that mind which was always 
alert, spontaneous and creative, marking 
that will of iron and that 
penetrating intelligence 
which guided a hand of 
incomparable lightness 
and firmness and which 
recorded the: observations 
of an eye of the keenest 
and most delicate percep- 
tions, I have come to re- 
gard Rembrandt, with his 
Shakespearean breadth of 
vision and his Miltonic 
dauntlessness of spirit, as 
one of the chief figures in 
the intellectual history of 
our race. 

Here is a genius who, im 
his 360 etchings and 700 
pictures, stamps our 
minds with a vast series 
of impressions; who, 
either from nature or art, 
studied almost everything 
—landscapes, storms, 
trees, animals, bridges, 
ships, men of all char- 
acters and of all ranks, 
himself, his mother, his 
wife, his friends, musi- 
cians, soldiers, children, 
the sick, the blind, the 
strong, the holy, the great. 
figures of Biblical and 
classical story, men an@ 


all times, his art flying 
swiftly to the heart of 
things, startling and pleas— 
ing the mind even when 
the eye is offended, and 
transfiguring everything 
with the ideal light, 
gloomy, weird, grotesque 
or golden, of his immense 
imagination, under whose 
lustrous torch, beneath the 
misty and leaden skies of 
Holland and in the motley 
vostumes of the Jews of 
Amsterdam, there passes before us the 
procession of universal humanity. Art. 
such as his was the bright flower of that 
heroic age without which our own free— 
dom might not have been achieved. The 
painter was the child of the hero, and the: 
hero was the messenger of God. 


When a candidate for a pastorate is past 
fifty years of age that fact counts against him. 
But age.apparently adds to the value of the 
literary work of many authors. One of the 
leading religious newspapers announces in its 
prospectus for next year special articles to be 
written by thirty ministers. Several of them 
are more than seventy years old, and only two 
or three of them are under fifty. 


women of his time and of ~ 
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The Conversation Corner 


had been with me at the Tennessee 

Centennial Exposition in Nashville, 
Iam sure you would have enjoyed seeing 
some things that I saw. At any rate, I 
enjoyed most what I thought would have 
pleased you most. The first day I was at 
the fair I noticed on the bulletin boards 
that there was to bea “C. A. R. Celebra- 
tion at the Children’s Building,” and of 
course I went. I fear, however, I could not 
have found seats for you all, for I could 
scarcely get a place to stand up myself 
—until I slipped up into the little gallery, 
where I had standing room enough. It 
did not take long to learn who the “C. A. 
Rk.” celebrators were—Children of the 
American Revolution, whose different so- 
cieties in Tennessee were present and duly 
reported. The best address of all was by 
a lady from Massachusetts—most of you 
know her—‘“‘ Margaret Sydney,” the presi- 
dent of the national society. I did not 
see ‘‘Five Little Peppers and how they 
grew,” but I saw seven little girls and 
how they came on the stage dressed in 
stars and stripes for a ‘Flag of Liberty 
Tableau.” Little Margaret Lothrop, the 
national presi- 
dent’s daughter, 
recited a pretty 
*Apostrophe to 
the Flag.”’ It was 
grand to hear the 
Tennessee chil- 
dren sing so 
heartily Hail Co- 
lumbia, America 
and the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Another’ patri- 
otic and historic 
sight, which I 
heard as well as 
saw, was the Battle of Gettysburg—not in 
cyclorama, but in an actual engagement of 
_ troops, one afternoon, onthe parade ground 
of the exposition. It lasted one hour, in- 
stead of three days, but long enough to 
show what a fearful scene a real battle 
must be. Both infantry and cavalry were 
engaged, and the dashing assaults of one 
side and the heroic defense of the other, 
with musketry charges, the continuous 
firing of Gatling guns and of heavy artil- 
lery, were very exciting. A troop of old 
Confederate veterans in their gray uni- 
forms appeared in the conflict and were 
loudly cheered by all. Aside from these, 
there was no attempt to represent either 
Union or Confederate for soldiers, only 
attacking and opposing forces, althougha 
lady on the balcony of one of the State 
buildings, from which I viewed the battle, 
would exclaim, ‘‘Now we are beating 
them,” and told the children with her to 
read up the history of the battle and then 
they would know all about it—very good 
advice! One thing happened immediately 
after the fight which I am sure did not 
occur after the original conflict—a great 
crowd of small boys rushed on the field 
and secured little wooden covers, con- 
nected with the firing, as relics of their 
battle of Gettysburg! 

Answering to the Midway Plaisance at 
the World’s Fair in 1893 was a street, 
ealled Vanity Fair, with various and cu- 
rious amusements. I went into two or 


I a hundred or so of you Cornerers 


three shows that I thought you would be 
interested in. The Street of Cairo did 
not have so many or fine camels as its 
namesake at Chicago. In one place, 
called the Palace of Illusions, I was told 
to go where I wanted, “but go slow.” It 
was well I did, for I came very near run- 
ning into a pleasant, half-familiar looking 
gentleman, and when I turned to get out 
of his way he appeared on the other side, 
and I did not get rid of him in all my 
walk there. Others had the same trouble. 
Immediately behind me was an old farmer 
from the country, carrying two very tall 
corn-stalks, which I suppose he had got 
in the Agricultural exhibit, while before 
us we saw at every turn apparently his 
exact counterpart, with the same broad- 
brimmed hat and the same pair of corn- 
stalks towering above him. You ought 
to have heard the expressions of farmer 
No. 1—but, as far as I noticed, his double 
made no reply whatever. When at last I 
succeeded in getting out of this mysteri- 
ous building I looked at the sign again, 
and saw it had adouble title: The Mirror 
Maze! 

One thing especially I knew you would 


‘* See-saw, see-saw, now we're up or down, See-saw, see-saw, now we're off to London town” 


wish me to see, and Isawit. It was the 
Giant See Saw. This took the place of 
the Ferris Wheel at Chicago, and was a 
worthy substitute. It was 225 feet high. 
I cannot positively say that I saw Esau on 
the See Saw, but I saw several boys as 
well as girls, who made the trip with me. 
It was in the evening, and the monster 
search lights, when thrown upon objects 
in the fair below and in the city, made 
them very vivid in the darkness. I was 
rather glad when we got safely down! 
The next day I weathered a long stretch 
of wire fence to get on a hill between the 
Saw and the sun and took some kodak 
views, so that you can see the Saw for 
yourselves. In your name and for your 
sakes I also did what placards at every 
turn said I must do, ‘“‘shoot the chutes.’’ 
Many of you have probably done this 
shooting nearer home, and understand 
how a dozen of us rode slowly up a long, 
inclined plane in a little car, then rode 
very rapidly down in a boat mounted on 
trucks, which jumped out into the lake 
at the foot with a great splash. But, al- 
though I shot the chutes successfully, I 
was not able to get a shot of them with 
my kodak. 

And now for some of the letters that 
came while I was away—seeing the See 
Saw and shooting the chutes: 

MANSFIELD, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of last 
week [Oct. 7] I noticed the article about the 


model schoolboy in England, and I thought I 
would write you about two children here in 
Mansfield. One has not missed a day for 
seven years, and the other for five years. 
They are the children of a day laborer and 
their mother is an invalid. Puivie C, 


Good for these children—they deserve 
great praise, and probably their parents 
too. I note that the British boy’s record 
was for ten years. These two together 
amount to twelve years—would the rule 
of Alligation, which we old Cornerers 
used to study, apply? Perhaps that has 
gone out of the modern school-books, 
with other old-fashioned things! But 
here are other entries for the world’s 
championship: 

MILFORD, MAss. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I noticed in the 
Corner Scrap-Book of Oct. 7 an item about 
Great Britain’s model schoolboy, with the 
statement that perhaps he was the first in the 
world. A young lady of our high school who 
graduated in the class of ’96 made this same 
model record, being neither absent nor tardy 
for ten years. There were two girls in my 
class of ’97 who, with the exception of only a 
few days’ absence caused by sickness, had 
the same honorable record. That English 
boy may be the first boy to attain that record, 
but my school ean boast of a girl who is his 
equal in that line. 
When she gradu- 
ated the superin- 
tendent presented 
her with a bouquet, 
and my classmates 
were also remem- 
bered in words of 
praise from Mrs. 
Palmer, who ad- 
dressed us at our 
graduation. I think 
the Milford school- 
girls can compare 
very favorably with 
the English school- 
boys. 

CORNERER. 

I think thig 
member has made out a good case. Why 
should not a Massachusetts girl rank 
as high as a London boy? Would it 
not.be well to introduce a clause into 
the coming treaty of arbitration be- 
tween our countries that the Queen and 
the President in the distribution of such 
honors shall recognize the scholars—es- 
pecially the girls—of each other’s nation 
as on the same footing ? 

MATTOON, ILL. 

Myr. Martin; Dear Sir: . . . Apropos of the 
Corner Scrap-Book column, do I understand 
that the articles are supposed to be cut out? 
Often the other side of the leaf is also worth 
preserving.... Mrs. C. 

Yes, our Corner Scrap-Book was made 
of the right size to paste in the whole 
Corner page, or of course any other cut- 
tings. As to the difficulty you mention, 
I suppose the publishers would advise 
you to take two copies, but the “‘Sugges- 
tions’”’ in our Scrap-Book tell how to save 
both sides of a cutting. This reminds me 
to say that if any who already have the 
Corner Scrap-Book wish to insert the 
sheet of illustrations from the 1898 edi- 
tion just now ready, I will send it to them 
for ten cents—but they must add a two- 
cent stamp for postage and the roll in 
which to send it (without folding). 

D. F. orders three more lines—so I add 
that I have just shipped the first copy of 
the new edition to a missionary in India! 
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REVIEW 
D. D. 


Lesson FOR Dec. 26 
BY REV. A. E. 

We have been studying for three months 
the last six years of Paul’s life. Our text is 
Acts 21-28. It must be assumed that we have 
read the entire story over and over again. 

Tell the story again to yourself in your own 
words. Arrange its successive events dis- 
tinctly and orderly in your mind. Make the 
story real and picturesque. Keep always in 
mind the purpose for which it was written— 
to show what the Church of Christ was and 
is, and how it grew under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Read again the letters of Paul which are 
directly connected with these closing years. 
That to the Romans describes the people 
where he closed his ministry, and gives a list 
of the men and women who were intimate 
with him. Those to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians and to Philemon reflect his 
processes of mind during those years. Those 
to Timothy and Titus give his idea of the 
work of the ministry and the character of the 
minister. 

Trace on the map Paul’s journeys and 
dwelling places during these six years, be- 
ginning at Miletus and ending at Rome. 
Every Sunday school should have before ita 
good map of the country about which the 
scholars are studying. Get clearly in mind 
the distances between points of interest. 

I propose as the central topic around which 
to gather the truths of these twelve lessons 


DUNNING, 


THE CHRISTIAN TRIUMPHANT 


The lessons present phases of Christian 
character and service under various condi- 
tions. Let us consider them in their order. 

1. The Christian traveler. Trace Paul’s 
journey past Cos, Rhodes, Patara, Cyprus, 
Tyre, Ptolemais, Cesarea to Jerusalem. Note 
some fact of interest to him and his compan- 
ions in each place. See how the travelers 
brought comfort to brethren wherever they 
went, how Christians exercised hospitality, 
what means on the journey were taken to 
spread the gospel and how the methods of 
the revelations of the Holy Spirit to the church 
were illustrated. Here are great truths for 
the guidance of travelers, home keepers, 
preachers, students of the will of God. 

2. The Christian prisoner. Realize the dra- 
matic picture in which Paul’s visit to Jerusa- 
lem culminated. Show how he was bound by 
the Holy Spirit, even as his Master was when 
he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem. 
He was bound by Christian Jews to do what 
he would not have done freely in order that 
there might be no schism in the church. He 
was bound by Jews who hated Christians and 
who sought to kill him as he had once sought 
to kill Christians. He was bound by Romans 
who saved his life. In each obstacle in the 
way of his purpose Paul found some new op- 
portunity to serve Christ. 

3. The Christian lawyer. Before a corrupt 
court with unscrupulous accusers Paul pleaded 
his own case by skillful marshaling of facts 
and by acknowledged testimony to his charac- 
ter. His religion was on trial and he pleaded 
for his faith and his work. Paul used his 
talents as vigorously as though he had no 
almighty power on which to rest. 

4. The Christian preacher. Before Felix 
Paul was his own lawyer. But Agrippa was 
a Jew. To him Paul preached the gospel. 
Consider (1) the ministry of silence, two years 
in prison: “I stand unto this day’’; (2) the 
personal testimony: ‘‘I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision’; (3) the universal 
gospel: to Jews ‘‘and also to the Gentiles”; 
(4) the estimate of the gospel by worldly men: 
Festus said, “Thou art mad’; Agrippa, 
“With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian’’; (5) the preacher 
acquitted: “This man doeth nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds.” 


5. The Christian sailor. Paul is obedient to 
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—Christ Jesus; 
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his superiors and continues to do his best | 
after his advice is rejected. He uses disaster | 
to persuade to belief in God. He inspires | 
courage in peril. He saves a whole ship’s 
company. 

6. The Christian commander. Before the 
soldiers and sailors had inade land at Melita 
Paul had become the acknowledged leader of 
the company. He achieved the more difficult 
task of keeping the position he had gained. 
In each new crisis he exercised his authority, 
(1) by courage: note his treatment of the 
viper and its effect on the natives; (2) by com- 
mon sense: he took hold with the others and 
worked as a practical leader, not a god and 
not a criminal; (3) by kindness: healing all 
the sick on the island; (4) by consecration: 
devoting himself~-to the welfare of all—sol- 
diers, sailors, barbarians and brethren. The 
Christian was triumphant in every crisis. 

7. The Christian pastor. He steadfastly 
carried out his great purpose—to give the gos- 
pel to the world, of which Rome was the cen- | 
ter. He maintained his love for his own na- 
tion, ministering to Jews as they were willing 
to hear. He opened his heart to those outside 
of the church: ‘‘ This salvation of God is sent 
unto the Gentiles: they will also hear.” 

8. The Christian soldier. In his letter to | 
the Ephesians Paul deseribes (1) the soldier’s 
enemies: a spiritual world of evil powers; 
(2) his armor: truth around his loins, right- | 
eousness on his breast, spiked sandals on his 
feet, the shield of faith in his left hand, the 
helmet of salvation on his head, the sword of 
the Spirit in his right hand, and planted firmly 
to stand and withstand; (3) his mental atti- | 
tude: ‘‘ praying at all seasons in the Spirit, 
and watching thereunto in all perseverance ”’ ; 
(4) his mission: ‘‘to make known with bold- 
ness the mystery of the gospel.” 

9. The temperance lesson, a corollary to the 
last, showing how to resist temptation. 

10. The Christian counselor. In a letter to 
the Philippians Paul explains (1) the Chris- 
tian’s motives: which are found in the comfort 
of love, the consolation in Christ, the fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, compassion for men; (2) the 
Christian life: characterized by unity, humil- 
ity, unselfishness; (3) the Christian’s example 
and (4) the Christian’s ex- 
pectation “that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord.’’ 

11. The Christian martyr: with a record of 
faithful service, turning from the disappoint- 
ment brought on him by unfaithful men to 
the abiding trust in God learned by expe- 
rience and to the unshaken hope of eternal 
life, and charging his followers to continue 
his work of preaching the gospel of Christ. 

12. The Christian conqueror. John’s pic- 
ture of him is illustrated by Paul, gaining the 
final victory: (1) Through holy living—walk- 
ing in light, doing the truth, having fellow- 
ship with God and with fellow-believers; (2) 
through humble confession of sin, gaining 
both forgiveness and cleansing from all un- 
righteousness; (3) through trust in Jesus 
Christ, who is Adyocate and Propitiation 
for redemption from sin; (4) through the life 
hid with Christ in God—by keeping his Com- | 
mandments, having the love of God perfected 
and abiding in him. 

Take now all these traits of Christian char- 
acter, bring them together in the picture of 
one living man, the great apostle, and hold it 
before the mind as the ideal to be realized by 
every believer in Jesus. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 19-25. Songs of the Adyent. Luke 
1: 46-35, 67-79 ; 2: 13-18, 25-35. 
Worship, prophecy, thanksgiving. The common 
joy, the varied individual welcome. | 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] 


‘Living missionaries in our meetings are the | 
most life-giving means of propagating an in- | 
terest in missions for the reason that their 


lives are a constant re-enforcement ‘of their 
arguments.—Mrs. Gates. 
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Cheap baking pow- 
ders are cheap because 
they contain alum in- 
stead of cream of tartar. 

Women who use them 
are unconsciously put- 


ting alum into the food 
of the family. 
They do not realize 
what they are doing. 
Cleveland’s baking 
powderis made of cream 


of tartar, not alum. 
6994, 


Faster and Faster 


The plating of harness and carriage 
mountings disappears when _ polished 
with the ordinary cleaners. That means 
new mountings. With 


ats 


ELEC TrLCON 


the brilliancy grows greater and gréater, 
las‘s longer-—the mountings outlive the 
carriage or harness. The secret is, Elec- 
tro-Silicon never scratches, never 
wears. 


Two or three applications of Electro- 
Silicon to the chamois and you have 
an always ready polisher. 

Grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 
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THE STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 


SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely, 
at the same time absorbing its 


and warm. 

Dr. Jaeger’s Underwel dive 
greatest warmth with the 
least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Main Retail Store: 


16 West 23d St. 
New Yopsk. 


Branches : 
166 Br oadway, 
248 W.125thSt. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” | 


For terms of Dr bart’s lecture 


. Gum 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
HAPPY ORPHANS AT WORK 


It is not often that one plants and reaps so 
speedily as have those who gave to The Con- 
gregationalist fund for the Armenian orphans. 
Hundreds of needy little ones are now in 
homes provided for them, and we show here- 
with some of them at their work. A recent 
letter tells of a day of weeping when an orphan 
raving in delirium was recalling the scenes of 
terror through which he had passed. He thus 
reminded one child after another in the large 
room which serves for nursery, sitting, dining 
and sleeping room of similar scenes of horror 
and death, till all were in tears. ‘‘ What shall 
we do,’’ our correspondent goes on to say, “to 
blot out from the minds of these little ones the 
seenes through which they have passed?” 
Some of these orphans are in school for the 
whole day, some go for half a day and spend 
the other half in work. In the shops are girls 
learning to cut and to sew. Others are spin- 
ning with the distaff, others knitting, others 
rolling out pastry with the tiny rollers used 
for that purpose. 

Some of the boys learn carpentry. Others 
make bread for the orphan homes. 
Still others are employed in a tailor’s 
shop. 

The adjoining picture is that of 
a shoemaker’s establishment. How 
the boys enjoy pounding the leather 
and twisting the waxed cord, putting 
it over the bare great toe and stretch- 
ing themselves out to be as tall as 
possible. One is bringing an upper 
to his master for approval, and another 
cuts out a sole, while others sew 
busily. It’s not much like shoe manu- 
facturing in the United States, but 


in a land where coal mines abound the 
government refuses to work them or to let 
others work them, even if they dared to in- 
vest money in mines, and so no machinery is 
to be found. 

The brighter children, who will make teach- 
ers, are in school all day in various depart- 


ments of Euphrates College. Mrs. S. A. 
Wheeler, who is now in Auburndale, Mass., 
and who with her husband and daughter did 
such noble service in the Turkish field for 
many years, is raising money for an Arme- 
nian orphanage at Harpoot, to bear the name 
of her honored husband. In this way provi- 
sion will be made for many who have thus far 
been maintained by the special funds sent 
from America but which are now exhausted. 


\ OUR OWN WORK 

Expenses of Administration. The Mixsionary 
Herald for December spreads before its read- 
ers interesting tables showing the exact dis- 
position of every dollar which the American 
Board receives from its constituency. It ap- 
pears that the amount used for the missionary 
- work, by which is meant the precise sum sent 
_ to the field, is ninety-two and four-tenths 

cents. That leaves for home expenditures 
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between seven and eight cent; which go 
toward the salary of officers and clerks, the 
maintenance of agencies in New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco and the issuing of 
suitable literature in the interests of the work. 
It is further shown that of twenty great life 
insurance companies whose management ex- 
penses have been examined most of them 
range from sixteen to twenty per cent., and 
none are below ten per cent. The Board thus 
feels that it can challenge comparison as re- 
spects economy of administration with the 
best business enterprises in this country, 
whether conducted by individuals or by cor- 
porations. 

Use of the Money on the Fields. Incidentally 
these tables state, what we fancy very few 
people among the constituency of the Amer- 
ican Board have ever taken the trouble to as- 
certain, just how the money that goes to the 
field is proportioned between the different 
missions. The Turkish Mission receives by 
far the largest individual appropriation— 
thirty-one out of every one hundred dollars 
contributed going thither. The two Indian 


and the Ceylon Missions come next, with an 
allowance of seventeen dollars, while the Chi- 


nese field is a close third, 
receiving about fourteen 
dollars. Japan is now 
getting ten dollars, Africa 
86.73 and papal lands 
$6.13. Less than a dollar 
now goes to the Sandwich 
Islands, but years ago the 
amount was doubtless far 
greater. 


An Invaluable Compen- 
dium. That a missionary 
publication can be up to 
date from the typograph- 
ical and the mechanical 
point of view, that missionary statistics can 
be presented in a form that compel atten- 
tion, and that the broad field of Protestant 
missions can be surveyed graphically and in- 
spiringly is proved by another annual edition 
of the American Board Almanac. This hand- 
some little pamphlet ought to have a perma- 
nent place on the center table in Christian 
homes. Do not bury it on the shelf beneath 
less valuable paper-covered literature. Inter- 
est in foreign missions would not languish if 
every now and then a member of the family 
would dip into these pages, so replete with 
carefully collected and digested information, 
so prettily illustrated, so helpful in its prac- 
tical suggestions. 


An Influential Institution. Jaffna College, in- 
corporated by the Ceylon Mission of the 
American Board in co-operation with native 
Christian workers, has recently celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Not long ago it be- 
came affiliated with Calcutta University. Of 
the 1,500 pupils who have been connected with 
this institution, more than half have become 
Christians during their course. Four of its 
graduates are now ordained ministers, five are 
evangelists, a large number are Christian 
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teachers, six being on the college staff. They 
are scattered through different parts of Cey- 
lon and India as physicians, lawyers and lead- 
ers, and are helping to organize a Christian. 
society throughout the land. 


A Sample Sunday. Rey. Myron Hells, D. D., 
the missionary of the A. M. A. at Skokomish 
Indian Mission, Washington, furnishes in the 
following letter a hint of the multiform duties 
that fall upon him, the great needs of the field 
and the large opportunities for its develop- 
ment and growth: “On a recent Saturday I 
went by boat ten miles, then walked twelve 
more to Holly, preached there Sunday morn- 
ing, attended Sunday school, preached again 
at half-past two, after which I adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper. Then I walked 
back six miles to Harrison, where I preached 
at eight o’clock, after which I again admin- 
istered the communion. It was the first time 
it had ever been administered in the latter 
place, and some church members present had 
not partaken of it for fifteen years.”’ 


THE WORLD AROUND 

The Broad Field. Rey. Dr. Strong, editor of 
the Missionary Herald, has just finished the 
important and difficult task of 
compiling the statistics of Prot- 
estant missions in this and 
other lands foc the past year. 
The results which he announces 
are of great significance. There 
are 11,659 men and women la- 
boring under the control of mis- 
sionary societies in America, 
Europe, Asia and Australia. 
With these are enrolled 64,290 
native colaborers. There are 
1,121,699 communicants in mis- 
sion churches, and 913,478 pu- 
pils enrolled in the schools. 
The income of these societies 
last year was $12,900,687. 

A Fruitful Year. The work of 
the American Bible Society in 
foreign lands during the last 
year involved an expenditure 
of $192,292.32 and the circulation of 767,528 
volumes of the Scriptures. Of these more 
than half, 405,000 volumes, were distributed 
in China, 50,000 in Japan, 57,000 in the Le- 
vant, 60,000 in South America, 33,000 in Mex- 
ico and Central America, 32,000 in Siam and 
Laos, 40,000 in Russia, 20,000 in France, 12,000 
in Spain and Austria, 10,000 in India. In ac- 
complishing this great work 382 men were 
employed, each laboring on an average more 
than eight months. ‘The co-operation of the 
Bible Society with the missionary boards jus- 
tifies it in issuing an appeal that in the special 
January meetings for prayer due emphasis 
be laid upon the importance of extending the 
circulation of the Bible among all nations 
during the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. 


Prof. J. W. Platner of the Harvard Divinity 
School, in a letter to the Boston Advertiser, 
shows that that mstitution by its constitution 
as well as in-its administration is non-secta- 
rian; that of the sixty-four living men who 
have graduated from the school during the 
past fifteen years fifty-five have parishes ; that 
of the thirty-two students who have been con- 
nected with the school as resident graduates 
during the past three years and that are now 
settled over parishes, twelve are in Trinitarian 
Congregational and ten in Unitarian Congrega- 
tional churches, five in Methodist churches, 
two in Episcopal, two in Presbyterian and one 
in a Baptist church. These facts he thinks 
indicate, ‘‘first, that an undenominational 
school of theology may succeed in supplying 
pulpits in many denominations; secondly, 
that there is room for a different kind of the- 
ological seminary from the ordinary sectarian 
seminaries; and, thirdly, that a theological 
department, conducted on scientific principles, 
may be a consistent and altogether desirable 
branch of a free university.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
BIBLE 

Dr. Henry P. Smith, who has been recently 
ehosen professor of Biblical literature at 
Amherst, was the Ely lecturer at Union The- 
ological Seminary for the current year. His 
theme was The Bibleand Islam, and under this 
head he discusses the debt of Islam to the 
Judaism of the Old Testament and to the 
Christianity of the New. He carefully and 
skillfully picks out apparent Biblical influ- 
ences but which are rather to be referred toa 
common Semitic source. Then, under such 
titles as the Doctrine of God, Divine Govern- 
ment, Revelation and Prophecy, Sin and Sal- 
vation, Service of God, The Future Life, ete., 
he gives a clear statement, carefully supported 
by references to original authorities, of the 
doctrines of Mohammed and his followers and 
endeavors to trace them back to their source 
in the Bible. He finds for the most part that 
they originated in Christianity rather than in 
Judaism. In fact, he seems to regard Islam 
as in many respects a good parallel to mediz- 
val Christianity. But, as Dr. Smith says, the 
great curse of Islam is its opposition to prog- 
ress, that is, its tenet that Mohammed was 
not only a prophet, but the seal, or last, of the 
prophets. 

Similar books have been written before, but, 
as a rule, their aim has been rather to exalt the 
Bible and abuse the Koran rather than dis- 
passionately to present the facts. Dr. Smith 
shows the interdependence of the three great 
monotheistic religions and how the youngest 
rests upontheelder. He has evidently labored 
faithfully, not only among European authors, 
but also among the native theologians and 
historians of Islam. We note a curious mis- 
print on page 302. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 


DR. BUCKLEY’S HISTORY OF METHODISM 


THE AND ISLAM 


We commented as long ago as last May 


upon Rey. Dr. J. M. Buckley’s excellent his- 
tory of Methodism in the United States which 
the Christian Literature Company had just 
issued. We now have received another edi- 
tion of the same work, also in two volumes, 
from the Harpers, in an equally substan- 
tial and even handsomer form. It is a 
standard work, delineating effectively the 
large outlines of the rise and progress of 
this very numerous and widely influential 
branch of the Christian Church, and also sup- 
plying a suflicient enrichment of details to 
clothe effectively, and even handsomely, the 
frame of the work. It is but a bird’s-eye view 
of such a theme which any two volumes can 
offer, but that is ample for the purposes of 
most readers, or even students, and it is fur- 
nished here in a masterly manner. 

Dr. Buckley has made wise use of his space. 
The original impulse plainly given by the 
hand of God, the spirit and vital essence of 
Methodism, the internal growth, are set forth 

. lueidly. But with equal distinctness are 
pointed out the great external influences, the 
pressure of which has helped to shape it and 
its relation to the great moral questions which 
have come to the front from time to time and 
have served to test the moral fiber of men and 
institutions alike. Individual biography fills 
considerable and becoming space, but is con- 
fined within well-determined limits. Abun- 
dant illustrations, largely portraits, add much 
to the pleasure and profitableness of the work. 
($5.00.] 

RELIGIOUS 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s new book, The Theol- 
ogy of an Evolutionist (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25), will command the interested atten- 
tion of all Christian readers whatever their 
personal convictions upon its subject. It is 
a clear, frank, reverent study of the relation 
of the evolutionary theory to religion, and it 
is somewhat less radical than we expected to 
find it. Dr. Abbott is a pronounced evolu- 
tionist, but accepts the doctrine with dis- 
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crimination, waiving such disputed points as 
whether it can be proved that there is no gap 
between mankind and the lower animals as 
unimportant, and accepting the doctrine as 
indicating the great general method of the di- 
vine workman. We should wish to verify 
some of his statements before accepting them, 
inasmuch as they seem exaggerated, but the 
general argument of the book is worked out 
with candor and caution. Now and then a 
passage fails to answer its purpose; for in- 
stance, that illustrating how one can propiti- 
ate one’s self. If it be possible to feel wrath 
toward an impersonal object, the wrath cer- 
tainly cannot be identified with disgust, as is 
here suggested. They are quite different, and 
the difference means much in this connection. 
Some passages, on the other hand, are admir- 
ably just and pithy. The definition of a mira- 
cle, ‘‘ Not a manifestation of unusual power 
but an unusual manifestation of a continuous 
power,’’ probably embodies a scientific truth, 
while expressing it with rare terseness and 
force. Dr. Abbott urges that the theistic evo- 
lutionist finds the evolutionary theory an aid 
to faith and to Christian service, and there is 
much truth in his opinion. The theology of 
the book is in some respects quite subversive 
of that traditionally held among us. Yet in 
the main it is a restatement of truth rather 
than a denial of it, and doubtless will aid 
some who are skeptically inclined to study 
the gospel in a more friendly spirit. And this 
is a service of no small importance. 

Seven Puzzling Bible Books (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Rev. Washington 
Gladden, is a supplement to his former work, 
entitled Who Wrote the Bible? Both books 
are written in the same spirit of practical and 
earnest attempt to present the truth about the 
Bible to the busy public of today. In an in- 
troductory chapter Dr. Gladden discusses the 
duty of the pastor in this matter and insists 
that he should do his part towards populariz- 
ing the results of recent investigation and 
study. These essays are really a series of 
sermons upon Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesias- 
tes, Song of Songs, Daniel and Jonah. He 
points out many of the infelicities and incon- 
sistencies of the traditional views and in their 
place presents a clear and, as far as at present 
possible, practical exposition. The volume 
aims merely to place before the people the 
facts which are now generally taught in our 
theological seminaries and are believed by 
most Biblical scholars. It seems admirably 
adapted to this end. 

The Great Poets and Their Theology [Ameri- 
can Baptist Pub. Soc. $2.50], by Prof. A. H. 
Strong, contains a series of critical essays on 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning and Tenny- 
son, in which the author develops his theory 
that the great poets, when taken together, - 
without being conscio.s or deliberate theolo- 
gians afford united and harmonious testimony 
to the fundamental conception of natural reli- 
gion, if not that of the specially Christian 
scheme. The larger part of the work has 
been printed already in one or anuther journal, 
but the penetrating insight and discriminating 
judgment, and the felicity of interpretation 
and practical application of truth which the 
author possesses justify the preservation of 
what otherwise would have been fugitive 
papers in this permanent form. It is a mas- 
terly volume, suggesting vital truth both di- 
rectly and indireec.ly. 

Common Sense Christiunity [Pilgrim Press. 
$1.50) contains a considerable number of the 
fortnightly articles published by the late Dr. 
Quint in this journal and widely read and 
quoted. They have been selected and ar- 
ranged by his son, Mr. W. D. Quint. They 
relate to character and Christian opinion, to 
chureh affairs and largely to matters of reli- 
gious truth and practice, and are based in 
great part upon letters received by him ex- 
pressing actual needs. ‘io our readers we 
need say nothing to commend such a book, 
lts genuine piety, its shrewd common sense, 
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its pungent style are familiar to them one and 
all. The book will be precious both in itself 
and because of its author. As one reads one 
seems to hear Dr. Quint’s familiar voice once 
more. 

The purpose of The Living Christ [Temple 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by Paul Tyner, is an- 
nounced to be to show that immortality is an 
attribute of life here as truly as hereafter, 
‘in the body of visible flesh as in the invis- 
ible soul.””? A distinction is drawn, however, — 
between the immortality of a man. in his 
physical body and the immortality of that 
body. This is confusing. There is no need 
of proving that the soul, the man who occu- 
pies the physical body, is immortal. If the 
author has anything new to offer it must be in 
the line of demonstrating that this body is not 
to die. But after having asserted repeatedly 
the great discovery and good news of immor- 
tality, e. g., ‘‘ He may, if he chooses—so obey- 
ing the law of life—live perpetually in the 
body of flesh, putting on immortality in place 
of mortality” [p. viii.], it is quickly asserted 
that “‘immortality for the physical body in 
itself, and as it is at any particular moment, is 
not claimed, and not considered desirable’”’ 
[p. x.]. The author is earnest and reverent, 
but not sufficiently lucid to render his views 
convincing. 

In Chalk Lines Over Morals [(C. H. Kerr & 
Co. $1.00], by Rey. Dr. Charles Caverno, are 
grouped a series of a dozen lectures delivered 
by him some fifteen years ago in Chicago 
upon yarious religious, philosophical or social 
topies, all of them practical and important. 
For instance, Morals and Christ, Morals and 
Spiritism, Morals and Divorce, and Morals and 
Capital are among their subjects. The au- 
thor has brought out the lectures substantially 
as they were delivered originally, but they 
contain ample material as timely and pungent 
today as at first. They embody the wisdom 
of a practical and cultured man, obseivant, 
shrewd and sympathetic, and desirous of lead- 
ing his fellows to recognize their common re- 
lation to each other and to God. 

Rev. James M. Campbell’s After Pentecost 
What? (F. H. Revell Co. $1.00] possesses the 
characteristics that gained for his earlier 
works, Unto the Uttermost and The Indwell- 
ing Christ, many appreciative readers. This 
new book is a thoughtful and penetrating dis- 
cussion of Pentecost and the new spiritual 
forces which it represents. The author is a 
profound believer in the Holy Spirit, and is 
eager to make others realize that since the 


first descent of the Spirit upon the early apos- 


tles he has resided in the world. So that we 
have a universe surcharged with spiritual 
power. How it makes itself felt in deeper 
revelations of Christ and of God, and in defi- 
nite practical effects upon individuals and so- 
ciety, is set forth in the sixteen chapters that 
make up the book. Mr. Campbell has per- 
formed with remarkable skill his difficult task, 
and his volume possesses permanent value 
both as an aid to the devotional life and as a 
guide in matters of fundamental doctrinal im- 
poitance. ; 

The Great Secret [United Society of Chris- 
tian Enaeavor. 30 cents], by Dr. FP. E. Clark, 
discusses health, happiness, friend-making, 
what it is to practice the presence of God, and 
kindred subjects, in a concise, simple and 
helpful fashion, so that his book is admirably 
adapted to please and benefit both young and 
old.—Miss Rose Porter has edited another 
religious year-book called The Pilgrim's Staff 
[F. H. Revell Co. $1.00). Texts of Scripture 
and prose and poetical seleetions embody en- 
nobling and spiritual truth for each day of the 
year, and the book is tastefully printed and 


bound... 
STORLES 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have issued an 
elegant holiday edition of “Que Vadis” 


[$6.00], by Henryk Sienkiewiez, which we 
commended so warmly more than a year ago. 


The special features of this edition are the 
mechanical exeention of the book, its hand- 
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some purple binding, the admirable illustra- 
tions and the general holiday appearance of 
the edition. It will make a most acceptable 
gift, and will increase the already extensive 
popularity of what certainly was the leading 
story of last year. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Corleone [Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00], which has been running as 
a serial in one of the magazines, is out in two 
volumes. In many respects it is one of the 
most striking if not one of the best of the au- 
thor’s productions. It is a dramatic tale of 
Italian, chiefly Sicilian, experiences, in which 
the love story is shadowed and imbittered by 
feuds and tragedies growing largely out of the 
influence and action of the famous Mafia. 
The author excels in delineating Italian char- 
acter, with which years of acquaintance has 
made him closely familiar, and in this in- 
stance the story itself is thriliing, quite apart 
from the character drawing. 

The nincompoops whose actions are chron- 
icled in The Fourth Napoleon (H. S. Stone & 
Co. $1.50], by Charles Benham, would weary 
one in sixty pages instead of the 600 which 
eompose this astonishing volume. A descend- 
ant of Napoleon the First is supposed to turn 
up in Paris and by another coup d’état to 
overthrow the republic and acquire the 
throne. The story sets forth how this was 
done and how the wretched little creature 
occupied himself afterwards for a time. The 
absurdity, we almost had said the impudence, 
of asking anybody to believe that such im- 
portant affairs, including among others an- 
other Franco-German war, could be engineered 
by such a collection of knaves and fools as, 
with hardly an exception, the characters in 
this book show themselves to be would be in- 
conceivable if itthad not been here illustrated. 
But we will not waste more words on such a 
story. 

Another novel by Capt. Charles King, 
U.S. A., is The General’s Double (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25]. It is one of the author’s 
most readable stories. Several of the diver- 
sified campaigns of the War of the Rebellion 
are picturesquely described, and the plot 
hinges on the close resemblance between two 
of the characters, which affords opportunity 
for endless maneuvers and exploits, the out- 
come of which is.a most interesting plot and a 
well-told story. 

Salted with Fire [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50] 
is by George Macdonald. It is genuinely 
Scotch, but the dialect is not so unreadable as 
in some of his stories. It isa wholesome and 
ennobling story revealing the temptation, fall, 
penitence and restoration to self-respect and 
usefulness of a Scotch minister. Without be- 
ing one of the author’s best novels, itis worthy 
of even such a pen as his. 

The Great Stone of Sardis [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] embodies Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s most 
recent flights into the realm of the impossible 
and almost inconceivable, and it is decidedly 
amusing, while the reader has throughout, in 
a peculiar degree, that sense of having been 
taken into the author’s confidence and made 
the subject of intimate personal revelations, 
which is the somewhat unique characteristic 
of Mr. Stockton. .” 

Rebecca [Editor Pub. Co. $1.00], by N. P. 
Jones, is a tale of Italy and Palestine in the 
days of Paul and those immediately succeed- 
ing. It is graphic and enjoyable, and affords 
evidence of the author’s careful study of the 
period described. —-In The Son of Ingar 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], by Katharine P. 
Woods, we have a story of early Christian 
experiences in Jerusalem, Rome and else- 
where from about the year 50 onwards for a 
time. The hero is supposed to be the son of 
the apostle John, and the apostle Paul and a 
number of other Biblical personages appear. 
The story tells of temptation, struggle, suffer- 
‘ing, heroism and victory, and human love 
helps to impart beauty and pathos to its un- 
folding. The style is adapted to supposed 
ancient speech, and is somewhat in the Bibli- 
eal vein at times, yet hardly an imitation, and 
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is well sustained and agreeable. 
leaves a pleasant impression. 

The life of music hall performers in great 
cities is not often supposed to afford material 
for the novelist, but Richard Pryce in Ele- 
mentary Jane [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] 
has made use of it with good success. -The 
heroine is a singer and dancer in London, 
who works her way to some success and pre- 
serves her innocence and beauty of character. 
Her unsophisticatedness is the great charm of 
the book, but all its characters are drawn 
strongly, and the picture of “ artistic” life is 
distinet and striking. Let Us Follow Him 
[Little, Brown & Co.] is Henryk Sienkiewicz’s 
story of that name published here separately, 
although it has been issued elsewhere, because 
it was this story which suggested to the au- 
thor the writing of his famous ‘‘ Quo Vadis ’”’ 
noticed above. It is a touching and ennobling 
little tale ———Messrs. Scribner’s Sons are is- 
suing a tasteful little Temple edition of the 
Waverley novels. The first to appear is Wa- 
verley [$1.60] itself in two pucket volumes. 
They are neatly printed and handsomely 
bound and illustrated with pretty frontis- 
pieces. 


The book 


JUVENILE 

The Rover’s Quest [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25], by Hugh St. Leger, is a rather sensa- 
tional story for boys of shipwreck and con- 
flict at sea. It is not objectionably exciting, 
yet it is not one of the best examples of its 
class. It reads somehow as if the author 
were more familiar with salt water through 
reading than through actual experience. —— 
More than half of Soldiers of the Queen [T. 
Nelson & Sons. 80 cents], by Harold Avery, 
is a story of schoolboy life in England. The 
title therefore misleads a little. But the re- 
mainder deals with the British expedition to 
Khartoum, and the whole narrative is spirited 
and wholesome. The boys will enjoy it.—— 
From the same house comes Soldiers of the 
Legion [$1.25], by Herbert Havens. It is a 
graphic tale of the Carlist war in Spain. The 
author has reproduced well many character- 
istic events as well as the spirit of the period. 
So little is generally known of Spanish civil 
and military troubles, as compared with those 
of most other nations, that the book gains 
from its scene a certain freshness. 

Mr. Havens also is the author of An HEm- 
peror’s Duom [Lf. Nelson & Sons. $1.50]. It 
is based-upon the melancholy history of Max- 
imilian, whom Napoleon III. attempted to 
force upon the throne of Mexico a generation 
or so ago, and whom the Mexican patriots 
soon disposed of. He was a man of fine qual- 
ities and character, and deserved a better fate 
than to be Napoleon’s puppet and to lose his 
life as well as his throne. Upon the founda- 
tion of his history the author has constructed 
a very readable book, which is not without 
considerable historic value-—-Blown Away 
[L. C. Page & Co. $1.25], by Richard Mans- 
field, is a vivacious and amusing nonsense 
story for children, the audacity of which is 
considerable. ‘The illustrations add greatly 
to its interest. Weare not quite sure whether 
the attention of most young readers is likely 
to be sustained to the end, but certainly the 
book contains a great deal which is sure to be 


relished. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Rodolpho Lanciani is an expert upon 
the archeology of Rome. Years of special 
and indefatigable study and investigation of 
the subject h-ve rendered him probably the 
leading living authority upon the Roman 
ruins. ~In the Roman Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00] he has provided a companion book for 
students and travelers, which embodies the 
latest fruits of archeological research clearly 
arranged and made available, lavishly illus- 
trated by maps and cuts, and admirably 
adapted to aid the attentive and persevering 
tourist to attain some measure of intelligent 
understanding of the ancient Rome from that 
which his e)es behold. The book is not in- 
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tended t» serve as a complete manual of 
Roman topography, but it is abundantly com- 
prehensive, and indeed contains more infor- 
mation than most travelers will find it possi- 
ble to digest in the period of time at their 
disposal. For one who can bestow a whole 
winter upon the historic city the book will be 
a treasure, and to those who ean only dip into 
its pages it will’justify its purchase abun- 
dantly. It is issued substantially and hand- 
somely. 

One of the most excellent books of its class 
which we have ever seen is Schoolboy Life in 
England [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by John 
Corbin, in which he writes from the point of 
view of an American who has made himself 
well acquainted with the peculiarities and 
other characteristics of Winchester, Eton and 
Rugby, three great representative English 
public schools. The history, the life, the 
sports, the traditions and the spirit and influ- 
ence of each school are described graphically 
and intelligently and a number of illustrations 
increase the reader’s pleasure. We are glad 
to note that, although the author approves 
thoroughly of the English system of training 
lads and considers it in some respects in- 
herently superior to our own, he nevertheless 
protests earnestly against attempting to en- 
graft the English method wholesale in this 
country, as well as against sending American 
boys who are to live in the United States to be 
trained in the English schools. He rightly 
takes the ground that an American education 
is the best ‘raining for American citizenship. 

Yankee. Ships and Yankee Sailors [Mac 
millan Co. $1.50], by James Barnes, contains 
fourteen short sketches based upon life in the 
American navy, for the most part, at about 
the period of the War of 1812. They are spir- 
ited and enjoyable sketches, bringing out the 
manly qualities of the American sailor and 
chronicling the adroit seamanship of the offi- 
cers, the misery of prison life at that time, 
whether at sea or ashore, and sundry other 
interesting features of the subject. The sea 
breezes blow through the book refreshingly 
and it is sure of numerous readers. ——Very 
much such another book is Molly Elliot Sea- 
well’s Twelve Naval Captains [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25]. It is rather more -bio- 
graphical in character, but it deals with many 
of the same conditions and experiences and 
treats of Paul Jones, Thomas Truxton, Bain- 
bridge, Preble, Decatur, Hull, Stuart, Perry 
and others, and it will stimulate sturdy manli- 
ness in every boy who reads it. It is illus- 
trated with portraits. 

Readers of recent numbers of Scribner’s 
Magazine will welcome in volume form the 
articles by Mr. W. A. Wyckoff which compose 
The Workers (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25]. 
It embodies his experiences as an actual 
laborer in various departments of manual 
service. In order to inform himself as to the 
real feeling, experience and point of view of 
the laborer the author entered the ranks of 
working men as a day laborer, a farm hand, a 
logging hand, etc., and he has described his 
experiences with a sympathetic spirit and a 
skillful pen. The book possesses intense in- 
terest and it makes its impression without 
preaching or even philosophizing. It is ade- 
scription and not an essay, and shows what 
the life of a laboring man is as viewed from 
the inside. Such a revelation cannot fail to 
be of value to all thoughtful students of social 
questions. The book is a success and will be 
appreciated.—The Selfmade Man in Ameri- 
can Life [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents] con- 
tains ex-President Cleveland’s timely and val- 
uable address before Princeton University 
upon the occasion of its 151st anniversary. It 
abundantly deserves to be preserved in per- 
manent form and to be thoughtfully read. 

A selection of pictures with enough text to 
explain them has been made once more from 
the columns of Life and issued under the title 
Life’s Comedies, Second Series [Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50]. It illustrates admirably 
the facile and versatile humor of this desery- 
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edly famous publication, and it is a most de- 
lightful piece of work, even from the purely 
artistic point of view. To those who are 
familiar with Life as it appears week by 
week such a book as this must appeal suc- 
cessfully for welcome and admiration, and it 
will be one of the favorite gifts of the season. 

Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, in Al/ Hands (Harper & 
Bros. $5.00], has furnished a series of -pic- 
tures of life in the United States Navy, full 
page in size and surpassing anything else 
known to us in the world of illustration and 
relating to the same subject in the fidelity, 
spirit and beauty of its pictures. Every phase 
of naval life appears to be included, and the 
variety and excellence of the illustrations 
really furnish a pictorial history of naval 
operations which any one can comprehend 
without the aid of description. The book is 
beautifully issued and will make a lasting 
impression. 

London As Seen by Charles Dana Gibson 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00) describes 
the great capital and its life alike public and 
private, social and political, aristocratic and 
plebeian. It is the London which one sees 
which is here portrayed and as seen from 
many points of view, few of which any one 
person is able to take. It is a fine piece of 
artistic interpretation, and illustrates the emi- 
nent artist’s remarkable ability conspicuously. 

The charm of out-of-door books endures. 
They have come to constitute a distinct and 
growing department of literature. They are 
the work in a noteworthy degree of minds of 
the superior sort. Only trained observers 
who also possess profound sympathy with 
nature and exceptional aptness in expression 
are competent to write them, and the fruit 
of such authorship never fails of apprecia- 
tion. Jn Portia’s Gardens [Bradlee Whidden. 
$1.50], by W. S. Kennedy, is a delightful in- 
stance of this class of books. It illustrates a 
penetrating insight into many departments of 
natural life, it is genial and entertaining as 
well as informing, and it is written in a com- 
panionable and almost colloquial style which 
also is sufficiently dignified. It belongs on 
the shelf with the popular books of Bur- 
roughs, Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller. 


NOTES 


—— Mr. Bellamy’s latest book, Equality, is 
to be translated into Bulgarian and Japanese. 


— <A special edition of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s new book, The Great Stone of Sardis, is 
being prepared for sale in the British colonies. 


—— A life of the Prince of Wales, never be- 
fore attempted in any complete form, is being 
written, it is stated, and by an eminent Eng- 
lish author, whose name, however, will not be 
announced. It will include much material 
made public thus for the first time. 


— A Dutch revision of the Old Testament 
is just out in Holland. The late Dr. Kuenen 
was one of its four editors. They have been 
at work upon it since 1885. A Dutch revision 
of the New Testament was issued in 1868. 
But the old versions are expected to retain 
public preference there as they do here. 


—— Paper made from wood pulp decays 
comparatively soon, and the alarm lately ex 
pressed lest modern books fail to last more 
than a hundred years or so has some basis. 
But if the resin be chemically extracted from 
the wood pulp it is said to be trustworthy for 
enduring use. Moreover, a century is quite 
as long as anybody will want to read three- 
quarters, not to say nine-tenths, of modern 
volumes. 


—— A unique scheme, and a financially suc- 
cessful one, is that of a firm of publishers 
which has invented a certain nom de plume, 
over which it publishes novels by different 
authors. ‘This firm is said to work the scheme 
only in connection with sensational novels, 
which are produced by hack writers in its 
pay. The nom de plume has acquired a con- 
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siderable trade value, but the expedient is 
hardly one which first-class publishers would. 
care to adopt. 
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We commented recently with approval upon 
the idea of a denominational Gongress or such 


a modification of our triennial Nation: i 
cil as would make it serve the same a 
What the results of any such gathering may 
be are set forth in Chancellor MeDowell’s de 
scription of what the recent hae Cor 
gress did. He says: 

This congress has done more to secure fo! 
the Christian student in Methodism his los! 
title deeds than any other gathering in 
Methodist history—title-deeds not to doub 
not to infidelity, not to heresy, not to laxity, 
but to a son’s place in his Father’s house ds rT 
ing perilous days. ‘ 
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PRAYER MEETING ~ 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 26-Jan. 2. What Message Did 
Christmas Bring You? Isa. 53: 1-12. 

Our condition determines largely the good 
we get from Christmas. If the days leading ~ 
up to it find us overworked in body, perplexed 
in spirit regarding the gifts we feel we ought 
to make, if the season represents year by year 
an increasing amount of hurry and anxiety, 
we are not likely to be attuned to the heay- 
enly music that is seeking an entrance into — 
our hearts. We must neyer forget that in 
order that the day may be full of cheer to 
thousands of homes many public servants are 
obliged to work longer hours than usual, 
What message can Christmas bring to one 
busy till late in the evening behind the coun- — 
ter or delivering gifts? At the same time, 
circumstances never press so severely on any 
life that it cannot, if it will, find close at hand 
the greatest boon which Christmas gives in 
its ministration to our spiritual lives. The 
busy man, as well as the idler, may prepare — 
himself to receive the joy and hope and in- 
spiration of the blessed festival. 

One strain in the Christmas chorus arises 
from the thought of the presence of God in 
the world. He is everywhere, to be sure. 
He always has been everywhere. But our 
souls yearn for an objective manifestation of — 
him. We demand that this spirit, diffused — 
through the universe, should somewhere in 
time and space reveal itself to human eyes — 
and touch. There in the eradle at Bethlehem 
we see God. The halo, the heavenly light 
that glorified the babe, the music from the un- 
seen chorus, the admiring groups about the 
infant—all these interest and attract us, but 
that which compels our homage is the incar- 
nate Son of God. We need no longer despair 
of human life so long as he has entered upon 
it. That single projection of the divine into 
the world makes us forever certain that God 
is in its most remote continents, as well as in | 
those places where men have set up their 
shrines. 

Christmas demonstrates for us also the 
might of weakness. The helpless babe be- 
comes the world’s most potent sovereign. Up 
to that time force had ruled. In modern times 
Napoleon said that God was on the side of the 
mightiest battalions. But Christian history 
gives the lie tothat idea. Over and over again 
the weak things have confounded the strong. 
The meek have inherited the earth. However 
feeble the cause may seem, however puny its 
advocate, it and he, provided God is behind 
them, hold the key of the future. 

The Christmas message must not fail to con- 
tain the thought of the centralness of love. 
God took this way of telling us that he wanted, 
first of all, to be known by men as a loving, 
compassionate, forgiving father. We must 
start there in building our theologies and in 
determining our own acti We are fortu- 
nate in living at a time when this 
truth is being understood and proclaimed, and 
when human fove, fed from the infinite foun- 
tain, is flowing forth as never before to 
lize waste places of the earth and to draw 
men unto that fellowship of love and 
to establish which Christ was born-in 
lehem. 
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Harper & Brothers’ Important Holiday Books 


THE WOOINC OF MALKATOON: COMMO- 
DUS. Two Poems. By Lew. WALLACE. Illustrated by 
F. VY. Du Monp and J. R. WEGUELIN. 8yo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


AHISTORY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By James M. Buckuny, D.D. In Two Vol- 
umes. With over 100 Portraits and Views. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


CEORCE WASHINCTON. By Wooprow Witson. 
Illustrated by Howarp PYLE and Others.. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


AYEAR FROM AREPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By Ricuarp HaArpine Dayis. Illustrated. Post Svo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE CREAT STONE OF SARDIS. ANovel. By 
FRANK R. STockTon. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE. The Comedies of 
William Shakespeare. With 131 Drawings by Epwin A. 
ABBEY, Reproduced by Photogravure. Four Volumes. 
Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $30.00 
per set. (In a Bow.) 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. By WitiiAm AcNEW 
Patron. Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF I8I2. 
With 21 Full-Page Illustrations by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, 
printed in Color and Tints. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4.50. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By PouttNey BIcELow. 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


“ALL HANDS.” Pictures of Life in the United States 


Navy. By Rurus FArrcHitp Zoapaum. Large 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Top, $5.00 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC. Passages from the Life 
of a Famous Singing-Teacher. By MATHILDE MARCHREsI. 
With an Introduction by MASSENET. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. 
1897. Volume XVIII. 1270 Pages. 
tions. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDER. Twelve 
Aeglogues. By EpMUND SPENSER. Newly Adorned with 
Twelve Pictures and Other Deviées. By WALTER CRANE. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


A LECEND OF CAMELOT. Pictures and Verses 
of English Society. ae eens pu MAURIER. Large 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $5.00. 


THE MARTIAN. A Noceli By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.75; Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; Three-quarter Crushed 
Levant, $4.50. 

Edition de Luxe. Limited to 500 Numbered Copies. $10.00. 


DU MAURIER’S NOVELS: The Martian, 
Trilby, and Peter Ibbetson. (Jna Boz.) Cloth, 
$4.50; Three-quarter Calf, $9.50; Three-quarter Crushed 
Levant, $12.00. * 


Bound Volume for 
Nearly 800 Illustra- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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THE CHILDS BOOK OF THE YEAR 
LULLABY LAND 


EUGENE FIELD 


CHARLES ROBINSON 


Uniform with Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ A Child’s Garden of Verses.”’ 
With about 200 fanciful illustrations. 


COLLECTION of those dearly loved ‘Songs of Childhood,’ by Eugene Field, 
which have touched many hearts, both old and young, and will continue to do 
so as long as little children remain the joy of our homes. 
thought of the publishers to choose another such child lover and sympathizer 
as Kenneth Grahame to write the Preface to the new edition, and Charles 
Robinson to make the many quaint and most amusing illustrations.”—7he Evangelist. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Verses by 


Ifustrated by 


12mo, $1.50. 


It was a happy 
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150 subjects. For 
Christmas giits to 
your Sunday school 
pupils or day school 
pupils. On paper 
544 by 8 inches. 
Youwillbe delighted 
with them. Never 
such an offer before. 


BEAUTIFUL Ore 
PICTURES | Esch 


BY THE HUNDRED. 


FIVE GHOIGE GIFT BOOKS. oo picitrestn each? Maaonnas,’" 13 Ma. 
donnas, all different; ‘t Old Ironsides,” hat oteiones Conbieation® De Gte coon Dont: 


“CHRISTMAS GREETING.” Just what you want for your class. Seven 
pictures. 7 cents each postpaid. 


100 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, all different, for $1.00. 
choice Christmas gift 


Send stamp today for catalogue, sample and description of books. Orders filled 
the day they aré received. All progressive day school teachers should see our 
catalogue. Address MENTION THIS PAPER, 


MRS. E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont Street, Malden, Mass. 


This set makes a 
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A Delightful Book for Devo- 
tional Reading by Alex- 


ander Mac laren. 


MUSIC FOR THE SOUL. 


Daily Readings for a Year from the Writings of Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. One vol., 12mo, 
beautifully printed on deckle edge paper, and 
bound in cloth, gilt top, ornamented with special 
design. $1.50. 

“The writings of Dr. Mé aclaren are brimful of devo- 
tional feeling and otiniuls ting thought. Every sentence 
he utters is full to overflowing of spiritual power and 
are ‘words thatburn.’ He is master of the 
art of hoy uch the Bp Sete soul. He believes, there- 
fore he speaks - and such speaking cannot fail to reach 
the heart. The sul ject headings and the Scripture pas- 
sages have been selected with great care. Full textual 
and subject indices will be found at the end.” 


PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. 


Lessons in Faith and Love from St. Paul’s Epistle 


unction. 


to the Philippians. By HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, | 

D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

** This book will be welcomed by all careful and loving 
students of the Bible. . . . Noone can close this volume 
without feeling that he has been brought nearer to the 


heart and mind of the great Apostle, and without being 
conscious also of the very devout and consecrated spirit 
of the writer, to whom he is indebted for so many prac- 
tical and helpful suggestions.”—V. ¥. Churchman. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent prepaid by the Publishers. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


51 East 10th Street - = New York. 
TIMELY I. Planning. _ 

¢ 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good ser 

Leaflets zenship. | 

3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


We will give 
SZ000. 00 


to the person who will 


send us the largest num- 
ber of subscribers be- 
tween now and April 15, 
1898. This is in addition 
to a liberal commission 
paid for every subscriber 
secured. 

We shall divide $11,500 
among 440 agents who do 
the best work for us be- 
tween now and April 15, 
1898. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 


THE BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a sumptuous 
quarto, printed on heavy coated paper, wide margins, 


uncut edges, and bound in brown buckram. 


It gives 


a charming account of the very remarkable journey 
of the party of Congregationalists to the shrines of the 
Pilgrims in England and Holland in the summer of 1896. 
It contains over sixty illustrations, many of them full- 
page, seventy portraits, four group pictures of the party, 
including two of double-page size.and one hundred 


facsimile autographs. 


The 


initial letters have been 


drawn by Ipsen, who also furnished designs for the 
title-page, frontispiece, and _finis. 


Published at $3.00, postpaid. 
A holiday edition for 1897 of roo copies has been 


bound IDENTICAL in 


every respect with the 


THREE DOLLAR EDITION, which will be sold at 


$2.00 


each postpaid. 


Only 100 copies wil? be sold at this 


price; when these are disposed of the regular price will be 
restored for the few remaining copies in our possession. 
The book was printed from type and cannot be reproduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St., Boston. 


‘Select Notes 


BY 
F.N. PELOUBET;D.D. 


AND 


M.A. PELOUBET. 


On the International Sunday School Lessons for 1898. 


The great and constantly increasing popularity-of the." 


Seiect Notes’ proves conclu- 


sively that.they completely present, in, an attractive ang conyincing form, the. salient and 


te achahle points of the passage studied. 

The “Select Notes” are used by the:leading teachers the World around, and their uni- 
ia commendation of them, afterover a quarter’century's yse; should:convince every 
teacher that they.can do better-and more helpful work for their. class by -using: “Select 


Notes” in their study of the lessons. Cloth, 


price, $1.25. 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 


W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


| church, Walla Walla, Noy. 


| tor, 


16 December 1897 


An Association in the Far 
Northwest 


The place of meeting was with the mother 
30-Dee. 3, follow- 
ing the commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Whitman massacre. The pas- 
fev. E. L. Smith, had arranged a rich 


| program, and the hallowed associations had a 


;} and Hon. 


mellowing and inspiring influence. 
Rey. W. C. Merritt was chosen moderator 
Edwin Eells, seribe. The general 


| subject of the first afternoon, The Ministry 


Ls 
| ing, 


and the Kingdom, was considered under the 
sub-topics: The Need of a Trained Ministry, 
The Preaching, Other Things Than Preach- 
by Rev. Messrs. Alonzo Rogers, W. H. 


| Scudder and Prof. C.S. Nash, D. D. In the 


| to find evidences of progress. 


| Nash officiating. 


| 8,945, members of Y. P. 
2,623. 


| sion numbered 3,792, 


| gates 
| Greene and E. L. : 
| ‘Tl. W. Walters and W. C. Wheeler, Esq. 


evening Rev. W. H. G. Temple preached. 

The extraordinary occasion brought out 
reminiscent addresses of great interest and 
value from those who have been longest on 
the field, with frequent references to the he- 
roic pioneers, Whitman and Spalding, Eells_ 
and Walkers, Atkinson and Cobleigh. These 
addresses were by Rey. Samuel Greene, repre- 
senting the Sunday school work; Dr. A. J. An- 
derson, ex-president of Whitman College, the 
educational; and Rey. T. W. Walters, home 
missions. Each morning session closed with a 
Quiet Hour devoted to purely spiritual themes. 
Educational work received due attention, re- 
ports from the four academies being mainly 
encouraging, though all are in urgent need of 
help. President Penrose poured out his soul 
on his favorite theme, Whitman College, and 
all were delighted on visiting the institution 
A character- 
istic letter was read from Dr. O. W. Nixon, 
author of How Whitman Saved Oregon, and 
Rey. Dr. L. H. Hallock gave a delightful ad- 
dress on Our Debt to the Pioneers. 

Great prominence was given to mission- 
ary themes and agencies. Surveys were 
made of mission work in Africa, China and 


| Turkey by Rev. Messrs. W. C. Merritt and 


BE. C. Wheeler. The woman’s missionary 
meeting was full of good things. Reports 
were presented on home and foreign work, 
Christian -work in cities, juvenile work, loy- 


| alty to the plan of God. The last speaker, 


Mrs. A. J. Bailey, made an earnest plea in be- 
half of the Myra Fairbank Eells scholarship. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff was heard gladly on The 
Church Building Society, Rev. Walter Frear 
of San Francisco on The Conquest of Fifty 
Years in Foreign Missions and Supt. A. J. 
Bailey on The Importance of Developing a 
Missionary Spirit in the Churches. 

The last was a Prophetic Day, and the sub- 
jects considered in the morning, under the 
general theme, Present Problems, were: The 
Social Mission of the Chureh, The Business 
Man in the Church, Spiritual and Financial 
Growth. These were opened, respectively, by 
Rey. Messrs. R. B. Hassell, W. H. G. Temple, 
Jonathan Edwards and B. 8. Winchester. In 
the afternoon the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered, President Penrose and Professor 
The evening subject was 
The Spirit of the Prophets and the Evangeli- 
zation of the Northwest, with addresses 
worthy of the theme by Rey. H: C. Mason, 


| Supt. C. F. Clapp of Oregon and Prof. C. 8. 


Nash. 
The registrar’s narrative contained a brief 


| review of the eight years’ history of the asso- 


ciation since its separation from Oregon. The 
number of churches has increased from 63 to 
138, church edifices from 42 to 85, chureh mem- 
bership from 1,667 to 5,566, families from 
1,958 to 5,196, S. S. scholars from 3,143 to 
S. C. E. from 82 to 
Church mémbers received on confes- 
The number of self- 
supporting churches is seven. 

For the National Council the following dele- 
were chosen: Rev. Messrs. Samuel 
Smith; alternates, Rey. 


J. EB. 
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: In and Around New Vork 


Farewell to Dr. Berry 

‘The final hours in America of Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Berry were exceedingly busy ones. Arriving 
from Washington about seven on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 7, he was given a bon voyage 
night by the Plymouth League of Plymouth 
Chureb, Brooklyn, and not much of the night 
was left when the final guest had departed. 
At this reception the speakers were Rey. S. A. 
Eliot and Prof. T. J. Backus. Arising early, 
Dr. Berry cleared up a large correspondence, 
and then a party of friends attended him to 
the Germanic wharf. Both at Plymouth and 
on the ship’s deck Dr. Berry spoke many 
times of his hearty greetings in Chicago, in 
Boston and everywhere. Relative to church 
federation in America he said: ‘“‘After a hur- 
ried survey I am more confident than ever 
that the time is not distant when every large 
city in the East, and in the West too, will 
maintain a federation of evangelical churches. 
Some may have less of the evangelical ele- 
ment than others, but the common impulse 
will move through every one. In the large 
cities the work will probably be more system- 
atic, but small towns will offer the best oppor- 
tunity for satisfactory results. It is in the 
town that ten churches, with an average at- 
tendance of 100 each, might be reduced to five, 
and so double the congregation of each. Where 
the sect feeling is too strong to be uprooted at 
once, the same ten churches might be filled 
each Sunday with congregations increased 
one-half by people to whom now a church is 
but a building’s name. In England we have 
attained just such results and by the simplest 
methods. In America, with its republican in- 
stitutions and its State and county divisions, 
with its better balanced percentage of denom- 
inations and absence of a state church, the 
resources and possibilities for federation are 
almost untold. Perhaps in Massachusetts the 
conditions are more favorable than elsewhere, 
but, with this possible exception, the East is 
a no better field for federation than the West.’’ 


Dr. Shaw Is Hopeful . 

At the Clerical Union, Dec. 6, Dr. Albert 
Shaw discussed the municipal situation in 
New York. He took the ground that the dis- 
appointment felt by friends of good govern- 
ment is not due so much to the fear that Tam- 
many’s rule may be bad as that Low’s candi- 
dacy presented an opportunity so unprece- 
dented. He dwelt upon the large hazard 
involved in the election of a mayor under the 
new charter, and expressed some disapproval 
of its unrepublican character, while showing 
himself keenly alive to its possibilities when 
administered as it was designed to be. He 
took the strong ground that the great princi- 
ple for which Mr. Low stood was that of non- 
partisan administration, a principle that has 
now complete recognition in every important 
country in the whole world except the United 
States and Turkey. He thought that the re- 
sult by no means implies the deliberate re- 
jection of the sound principle of non-partisan 
administration. On the contrary, he expressed 
the belief that if this important question could 
be fought ont on its merits it will eventually 
win. He urged-the ministers present to try 
harder than ever before to take the view taken 
by working men. He criticised the Raines 
Law and its administration, and begged his 
hearers not to put Low, the Citizens’ Union 
and Raines in the same category. He pointed 
out that social and political progress always 
has to encounter periods of reaction, and de- 
clared that there is no reason to despair now, 


An Auspicious Beginning 

What is sometimes described as the ideal 
Presbyterian pastorate of America is again 
filled. The change in the First Presbyterian 
Chureh of Brooklyn from Rey. Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall to Rey. Lorenzo Mason Clarke 
has been made, particularly in the method of 
the call, in an ideal way. At the installation 


service, last Wednesday evening, Dr. R. S’ 
Storrs dwelt upon the mysteries of God, say- 
ing they should be the keynote of all pastoral 
teaching. ‘‘ My brethren of the ministry; our 
great work is to set forth to men, as Paul did, 
those things which are committed to us to 
transmit again to those to whom we preach.’’ 
Much interest centered in the charge of Presi- 
dent Hall to his recent congregation. ‘The 
remembrances of the past cause me to think,” 
he said, in a tone deep with feeling, “‘that he 
who becomes your pastor enters into one of 
the most beautiful relations of life. He is of 
all men most to be congratulated, and you of 
all people the most to be depended upon.”’ He 
named these great ideals for which this church 
has stood—faith, worship and social duty. 


Warmly Welcomed 


From far beyond the memberships of the 
combined congregations of the Rochester and 
Patchen Avenue churches Rey. Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll is receiving greetings on his return 
to Brooklyn. The newspapers are printing 
editorials of congratulation to him, tc his con- 
gregation and to the community. The word 
““Welcome,’’ which appeared in gold letters 
above the pulpit on the morning when Dr. 
Ingersoll preached his first sermon, seemed 
to mean what it said, so pronounced was the 
atmosphere of good will, and so apparent the 
determination of the two congregations to be 
hereafter one harmonious church family. The 
Rochester Avenue Church is being used for 
the services for the present, but a new edifice 
is to be built on Decatur Street, beween 
Patchen and Ralph Avenues. This is one of 
the most promising uptown sections of the city. 


A Promising Enterprise 


Plans have been drawn and contracts will 
be signed at once for the construction of the 
basement of a new edifice for the Port Morris 
congregation, Rev. William T. Stokes, pastor 
in charge. For a long time services have been 
held in a storeroom, but the Chureh Extension 
Society acquired a lot fifty by eighty feet on 
135th Street, near Trinity Avenue, in perhaps 
the most thriving part of the whole annexed 
district. Handsome buildings are going up all 
around the site. The front of the basement 
will contain a lecture-room twenty-seven by 
thirty-one and the rear an audience-room 
forty-four by forty-seven, and there will be 
sliding doors between them. ‘The total sum to 
be expended is about $7,000. As the new lo- 
eation is not in Port Morris proper, another 
name for the society is under consideration. 


Free Entertainment for Delegates 

Methodists are having more and more diffi- 
culty each year to secure from churches invi- 
tations for district conferences. When the 
number of ministers attending them is small 
it is comparatively easy to find free entertain- 
ment in homes, but when the number runs 
from three to five hundred the case is altered. 
The New York East Conference, which in- 
cludes Brooklyn and a considerable part of 
Connecticut, has just received an invitation 
from one church, with the condition that its 
congregation will agree to entertain only sev- 
enty-five ministers. A co-operative plan was 
thereupon entered into between half a dozen 
ehurches, and in this way a more cordial invi- 
tation was extended. The approaching ses- 
sion is of interest because during the week 
the fiftieth anniversary of the East Confer- 
ence’s existence is to be celebrated. 


Encouraging Growth 
East Chureh, Brooklyn, will not move from 


the corner of Tompkins Avenue and Kosci- . 


usko Street at present, and very likely not at 
all. Considerable success, at least in the way 
of church attendance, has followed the efforts 
of Rey. J. A. Fisher, and congregations are 
now large enough to fill the auditorium. 
Twenty new members have just been admit- 
ted. Prayer meeting attendance is increasing. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Death from Neglect 

Miss Helen Ash, seventeen years of age, 
died in Chicago, Dec. 1, after a week’s treat- 
ment by the methods of Christian Science. 
She was suffering from appendicitis, and 
physicians say an operation would have saved 
her life. Dr. Fenn gave the certificate of the 
cause of death, though he had not been em- 
ployed as her physician, but something in its 
form attracted notice and the coroner was 
sent for and the cause of death found to be 
false treatment, or rather neglect. The re 
buke administered in the finding by the coro- 
ner was severe and may deter others from 
employing false methods in an illness when 
prompt and heroic measures are called for. 


Peoria and Chicago 


The resignation of Dr. Gunsaulus of Plym- 
outh Church was so peremptory that it had 
to be accepted. The Plymouth people have 
felt themselves fortunate in the temporary 
ministry of Rev. Artemas Haynes of Har- 
wich, Mass., whom the First Church, Peoria, 
was anxious to obtain as its pastor. But 
Plymouth is equally anxious to secure him 
and, having asked him to succeed Dr. Gun- 
saulus, will undoubtedly retain him. It is to 
be congratulated upon so soon filling the va- 
caney in its pulpit. 


Sentence of Banker Spaulding 

A good many people outside Chicago have 
followed the trial of Mr. Spaulding, accused 
and convicted of embezzling funds belonging 
to the Illinois University. His business ree- 
ord so far as known was without a stain. 
Up to the last he maintained his innocence, 
but Judge Horton recognized his guilt and 
pronouneed an indeterminate sentence of 
from one year to fifteen years in duration. 
An appeal was taken, but there is little prob- 
ability that the decision will be set aside. 
There is no doubt that money was intrusted 
to Mr. Spaulding or that he lost it in specula- 
tion. 


The -Lovering Case 

Chicago has been deeply interested in the 
result of the trial by coyt martial of Captain 
Lovering of Camp Sheridan for cruel treat- 
ment of Private Hammond. There has been 
little sympathy with Hammond. Evidently 
he possesses few traits which call forth ad- 
miration. But the brutal treatment shown 
him by an officer created indignation through- 
out the city. It was a relief when a court 
martial was ordered. There is a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with its finding. But this is 
somewhat lessened by the fact that the Secre- 
tary of War and the President have said that 
it is not severe enough, that for such cruelty 
as Captain Lovering exhibited the sentence 
should have been more than a reprimand. It 
is certain that the conduct of officers like Cap- 
tain Lovering will prevent self-respecting men 
from enlisting in the army. Civilians believe 
in discipline, but they do not believe in bru- 
tality. 
A Dedication 

Sunday, Dec. 5, was a great day for the 
Crawford Church. The building, which seats 
250 and cost $3,600, was dedicated, free of 
debt. It is on the corner of 26th Street and 
142d Avenue. Rev. Jesse Kolmos is pastor. 
The dedication sermon was by Supt. J. C. 
Armstrong. At the afternoon service Dr. 
James Tompkins preached. In the evening 
there was a fellowship meeting, at which 
neighboring pastors expressed their congrat- 
ulations. The enterprise shows what energy, 
patience, self-sacrifice and the aid of a well- 
organized City Missionary Society can do in 
one of our large and growing cities. * 
Newberry Library and Dr. Senn 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 8, the trustees of 
the Newberry Library gave a reception to Dr. 
Nicholas Senn, one of our most skillful and 
famous surgeons. Dr. Senn has inte ested 
himself in the medical department of th. 
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library, which is now large and extremely 
valuable. He presented to it the library of Dr. 
Wilhelm B. Baun of Gottingen, also that of 
Emil Du Bois Raymond of Berlin, in addition 
to many costly books obtained by private pur- 
chase and selected from his own library. It 
was fitting that some recognition should be 
made of his generosity to Newberry and of 
his great services in adding to its treasures. 
The reception, socially brilliant as it was, 
was chiefly valuable for the honor bestowed 
upon a man whose ambition it has been to 
raise the standard of his profession and to 
lessen the suffering of his fellowmen. 


College Discipline 

Contrary to the orders of the faculty the 
Freshman Class in Beloit went to Rockford, 
Ill., Thanksgiving night, for a banquet: For 
this violation of college rules more than fifty 
members of the class were suspended indefi- 
nitely, but were given the privilege of apply- 
ing for restoration at the end of two weeks. 
The class, recognizing the justice of the penalty, 
asked the privilege of remaining in town, of 
consulting with their professors as to their 
studies and of using certain rooms in the col- 
lege buildings in which to meet and recite to 
the tutors whom they employed. These priv- 
ileges were readily granted. The result is 
that the college has gained respect for its ad- 
herence to its laws and for the kindness it has 
sho wn those who thoughtlessly set them aside. 

FRANKLIN. 


History of the Site of the New 
House 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN 


For many years the town of Boston occu- 
pied Park Street and a part of Beacon Street, 
down to where the Tremont House stood, for 
a granary, almshouse, bridewell, etc. The 
interior was, as it is now, a public burying 
ground, the latter containing about 90,000 
square feet. Park Street is called in the 
early history Centry Street or Park Place. 

In 1795 the town voted to sell all this land, 
beginning at the corner of Park and Tremont 
Streets, now occupied by Park Street Church, 
and continuing up «Park Street to Beacon 
Street and on Beacon Street down to where 
the Tremont House stood for so many years. 
All the lots ran through to the Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, which was their rear line. The 
lot at the corner of Park Street and Beacon 
Street and the adjoining lots on both streets 
were bought by Thomas Amory, a prom- 
inent merchant, who built upon it a large 
house somewhere about 1805. It is the north- 
ern part of this Amory lot which is the site of 
the new Congregational House. 

It is of interest to know that the old corner 
house built by Mr. Amory was sold to Samuel 
Dexter, Secretary of War in the Cabinet of 
John Quincey Adams. Afterwards it was used 
as a club house, and in 1824 it was rented by 
Mayor Quincy for the use of Lafayette during 
the week when he was the guest of the city. 
The adjoining lot on Park Street was occupied 
for many years by George Ticknor. 

The whole of the Amory property came 
into the possession of the Payne family, de- 
scended from an English merchant who 
came to Boston somewhere about 1660, whose 
members always held a high social and 
business position in Boston. Mr. Payne sold 
a part of the estate to Gov. Christopher Gore. 

Somewhere between 1815 and 1830 Mr, Payne 
built a large double house on the lot now owned 
by the American Congregational Association. 
It was of a pattern common abroad but rare 
in Boston, the two houses having no door on 
Beacon Street, but a driveway and large arch, 
probably fifteen feet high, leading through the « 
house, so that carriages could drive through 
and leave visitors at the doors which were in 
the center of this passageway on each side. 
These two buildings were oceupied by Wil- 
liam Payne, in the southerly half, and his two 
sisters, Sarah and Mary Payne, who lived in 
the half nearest the Atheneum. | Their other 
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sister was Rebecca, wife of Gov. Christopher 
Gore. About twenty-five years ago this dou- 
ble house passed into the possession of the 
Whitmore family, and from them, under date 
of June 19, 1896, into the hands of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Association. 

In the yard of the property when we pur- 
chased it was a splendid English elm, sup- 
posed to be one of the famous ‘‘ Paddock elms.”’ 
Capt. Adino Paddock served the town of Bos- 
ton for many years as a sealer of leather and 
also as one of the firewards. Descended from 
the Pilgrim stock of the Plymouth Colony, he 
seems to have been a useful citizen in the 
early days. He lived on Tremont Street, op- 
posite the Granary Burying Ground, and 
about 1762 imported and had set out on Tre- 
mont Street a row of English elms, about fif- 
teen in number. They grew to splendid size 
and stood for over a hundred years, till the 
demands of business and travel compelled 
them to be cut down, to the great regret of 
our citizens. Captain Paddock apparently 
imported more than enough for the row oppo- 
site his house. The others, therefore, seem to 
have been planted near by, in and about the 
burying ground, and tradition has it that one 
of the number was in the yard of our new lot. 
While it has been necessary to cut it down to 
make room for the new building, the large 
trunk has been saved and is being seasoned, 
with the hope to make from it some articles 
of use or ornament to put in the library of 
the new building, and thus to form a visible 
link with the past generations. 

As the Memorial Building of the Congrega- 
tionalists in London stands upon consecrated 
ground, so it is pleasant to feel that. our new 
Congregational memorial building is to be 
built, not upon ‘“‘made land,’’ but in the very 
heart of the old city, upon Beacon Hill, and 
upon a part of an estate which has associated 
with it the names of some of the old families, 
and adjoining the burying ground which holds 
the dust of so many of the great men of the 
early days, who helped not only to make Bos- 
ton what she is, but who had so much influ- 
ence in shaping the early life of the great 
republic. 


In the Land of the Auroras 


The story of missionary life in the far 
north, as told by Rev. E. R. Young of To- 
ronto at the Monday Ministers’ Meeting, was 
as romantic and picturesque as any of Gilbert 
Parker’s tales of The Romany of the Snows. 
Mr. Young has an earnest face, a genial man- 
ner and is a vigorous and eloquent speaker. 
He left a large Methodist church in Hamilton, 
Ont., in 1868, to take up mission work among 
the Crees in the Hudson Bay territories, where 
he remained for twenty-nine years. He gave 
a vivid deseription of his journeys through 
the wilderness, of his relations with the In- 
dians, told a little of the privations the life 
involved—speaking of the difficulty of living 
for one six months on fish alone with neither 
bread nor vegetables—gave laughable inci- 
dents of his medical treatment of the Indians 
and then spoke feelingly of the eagerness on 
their part to hear his message and to improve 
their condition. An interesting phase of the 
subject is the attitude of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment toward this missionary work. It 
gives no financial backing, but has set apart 
a reservation on Fisher River in Manitoba, 
where, when an Indian is recommended by 
the missionary for citizenship, he is given 
land, tools, seeds and rations for twelve 
months. After that he is expected to become 
self-supporting, and there is now a flourish- 
ing colony of Christian Indians settled there. 

After Jan. 23 Mr. Young will be again in 
and near Boston for about a month, and is 
prepared to respond to invitations to lecture. 
He gives several addresses, some of them 
illustrated with stereopticon pictnres. He has 
already made a number of engagements to 
speak in churches in Boston and vicinity. His 
address is Ingleside, Deer Park P. O., Toronto. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. ie re gy nad 
20,10 aA. M. Topic, Continued. Discussion of the 

tion of the Church to the Labor Problem. § ers: 
W. H. Alibright, D. D., Rev. H. W. Stebbins and others. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Board of M 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


e - 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

is pepresentes in Massachusetts (and in 

only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 

CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Vv. Joshua Coit, 

Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office ho’ 9to5. An- 
nual membership, P2905 life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No.1 t 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swety, 
by, See Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
) Saenger House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y: M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hea Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. j 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including ~ 


work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry. olabs home missionary 
polleers: twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
10 Congregational House, Bosten. 

- CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for mission work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph.D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears piaine, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see utes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whi esey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the * of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be- 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its seryices to churches Papeete or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in r States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
8p.M. Sunday services, usual hours. be aesig hae? | 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, eyar 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Cones Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nic 
987 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I give an 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend e sum 
of , to be applied to the charitable uses an: 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The South Dakota pastor who skipped a 
year in the seminary that he might build a 
meeting house has been getting a different 
sort of training from that furnished in the 
schools. We hope he will succeed in com- 
pleting his course, and that his later study 
will mean far more to him than it could possi- 
bly have done previous to this year of struggle. 

Several Connecticut churches are maintain- 
ing Men’s Social Clubs, with interests not 
wholly defined by that name. Instructive 
evenings of discussion have been part of the 
program, and musical and other attractions 
are added. Friendships of mutual and often 
lasting helpfulness to those who make special 
efforts and sacrifice result from such work. 

We wonder if Klondike soeials conduce to 
spiritual growth? Ordo they inflame the minds 
of young people already sufficiently excited 
over the quest for terrestrial riches? We 
would suggest that, if permitted at all, they 
be used as Sentimental Tommy did the Punch 
and Judy show—to serve as a warning rather 
than an example. a8 

Minnesota Congregationalists and Baptists 
harmonize delightfully in Sunday school work. 
And why not, since the bone of contention be- 
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tween them relates solely to church member- 
ship? Perhaps by the time there are enough 
Christians to form a church they will have be- 
come so united that they will consent to wor- 
ship together. ; 

The St. Louis pastor who, aided by lantern 
views, is leading his people in studying the 
problem of democracy is evidently alive to 
the fact that this is the great question of the 
day in both church and state. We are glad 
the stereopticon is being used to throw light 
on sO many moral and religious issues of the 
time. 

It was almost inevitable that church debts 
should accumulate during the recent years of 
financial depression, particularly the last one, 
but we are glad to see indications, as in lowa 
this week, that the tide has turned and that 
the present is to be a debt-paying year. 

There seems to be quite a general desire for 
individual cups in Brockton, Mass., where 
the fourth of our seven churches has just 
adopted them. We have now recorded nearly 
seventy of our churches in this country which 
are using them. 

In New York State is an example of a live 
country church, whose pastor is making the 
best of his abilities by sharing his studies with 
the young people. 

They that go down to the sea in ships from 
Florida are glad to give thanks to their great 
Defender on their return, as notes. from that 
southern shore attest. 

A small army of theologues is training for 
service in and around Chicago. Our own sem- 
inary has a good quota. 

The pastor of an active church in Texas 
shows marked skill in adapting the Bible to 
modern conditions. 

Men’s Clubs will perhaps be interested in 
the achievements of one of their order in 
Iowa. 

Some California Congregationalists have set 
a high standard in gifts for home missions. 

A delightful incident in church life is the 
folding of the lambs in South Dakota. 


IN HONOR OF DOANE’S FOUNDER 


A memorial service held by the church in Crete, 
Neb., the evening of Dec. 8, was a testimonial by 
the college and community of their regard for the 
late founder of the college, Mr. Thomas Doane of 
Charlestown, Mass. Resolutions of appreciation 
were passed by the trustees. The choir of the 
church made special preparation and among other 
hymns an appropriate one by Professor Jillson was 
sung. Brief addresses were made by Rev. G. W. 
Mitchell, Superintendent Bross, Pres. D. B. Perry, 
Professor Fairchild, G. A. Manville, Esq., Rev. H. 
A. French, and Miss Margaret Thompson, precep- 
tress of the college. Letters were read from absent, 
interested friends. The tributes were tender and 
eloquent. A large, fine picture of Mr. Doane occu- 
pied the platform and two of his children were 
present with their families. The students were also 
present in a body. 

The Winthrop Church of Charlestown, Mass., held 
a memorial service last Sunday morning in honor 
of the late Mr. Doane. He was formerly one of the 
most active members of this church. Many of his 
associates in the engineering profession were pres- 
ent at the simple service. Rev. Dr. A. S. Twom- 
bly gave the oration, which was an able effort. It 
called attention to the strong influence which Mr. 
Doane’s fixed resolutions had on his business or 
chureh associates, his executive ability and his 
deep religious belief. The claims of his conscience 
added to the. strength of his character. Letters 
were read which contained remarkable tributes to 
the deceased from such men as Rey. Dr. S. E. Her- 
rick, Rey. C. R. Brown and Mr. R. H. Stearns. 


- 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
\ Bangor 
The Middle Class has completed the history of 
the Hebrews under Professor Gilmore.——The Jun- 
ior Class in Hebrew, under Professor Denio, is read- 
ing Ruth.—wW. W. Wood, a Middler, recently gave 
a pleasant entertainment with the phonograph 
in the chapel.—The Students’ Association has 
chosen the following as speakers for the semi-an- 
nual rhetorical: Archie Cullens, G. M. Jones, W. H. 
McEwen.—President Tucker of Dartmouth is in- 
vited to address the annual meeting of the associ- 
ation in May.—A number of the students will 
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preach in some of the smaller fields in the State 
during the holiday recess. 


Andover 


Prof. T. K. Cheyne of Oxford delivered two lec- 
tures last week on Jewish Religious Ideals and 
Jewish Wisdom.—Professor Hincks is lecturing 
on the Rauline teaching.——Last week John Reid 
of the Middle Class read a paper on Jesus’ Attitude 
Toward the Law.—The German seminar, which 
meets this year with Professor H’'ncks, is to read 
Gunkel’s book on the Holy Spirit in Paul.——aA. H. 
Pingree was the Senior class preacher. On Friday 
a most enjoyable musicale was given at the home of 
Professor Harris. Several students took part. 


Hartford 


Prof. Jacobus during the past week has deliy- 
ered a course of lectures at Princeton on Present 
Day Problems in New Testament Criticism. He 
preached at the university chapel last Sunday 
morning, and in the afternoon addressed the semi- 
nary on Doctrinal Preaching.—At the Hartford 
Central Association last week Professor Mead read a 
paper on Phenomenalism in Theology and Religion, 
and Professor Mitchell gave a review of Sabatier’s 
Philosophy of Religion.—Rey. J. 8. Porter, Class 
of ’91, a missionary of the American Board at 
Prague, Bohemia, recently visited the seminary. 
—The seminary quartet sang at a missionary 
meeting at South Windsor last week. Mr. Olds of 
the Middle Class spoke on Missionary Work in 
Mexico.—T. H. Bartlett gave a lecture on Art last 
Saturday afternoon at the seminary buildings under 
the auspices of the Hartford Art Society.—Profes- 
sor Paton led the seminary prayer meeting last Fri- 
day evening, taking as his theme Bible Study for 
Spiritual Life.. 


Yale 


Professor Bacon addressed the missionary meet- 
ing last week.—C. J. Hawkins of the Middle 
Class has become assistant to Rev. F. R. Luckey at 
_Humphrey Street Church.—tThe following Seniors 
will give addresses before the school: R. Hughes, 
J. E. Sarles, F. W. Heberlein, H. French and H. M. 
- Witman.—D. E. Forsell was Senior Class preacher. 
—The Christmas recess will occur Dec. 22-Jan. 4. 
—The Senior Class in sociology and Christian eth- 
ics, under Professor Blackman, is planning to make 
a trip to New York, as was done last year, to visit 
the various institutions and get a glimpse of city 
problems.— Last Saturday morning the students 
were addressed by D. L. Moody. 


Chicago 


The second period of the year began on the 9th. 
——tThursday afternoon Dr. J. H. Barrows gave his 
lecture to the faculty and students on The World 
Pilgrimage.——Friday evening tae Faculties’ Union | 
representing five seminaries, dined at the Sherman 
House. Thirty-three were in attendance. The sub- 
ject under discussion was Methods of Conducting 
Courses: Old Testament; New Testament; Church 
History ; Systematic Theology ; Homiletics——There 
are 870 theological students in Chicago and vicinity, 
not counting those of the Episcopal Seminary, as 
follows: Methodist, 155; Congregational, 165; Pres- 
byterian, 150; Baptist (enrollment for 12 months at 
the university), 350; Lutheran, 50. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Wis.—The Winnebago District Convention met, 
Dee. 7, 8, in Plymouth, Rey. G. B. Hubbard, pastor. 
The meeting was characterized by deep devotional 
spirit. Special interest was taken in the case of 
Rey. E. H. Smith, pastor at First Church, Oshkosh, 
one of the strongest in the State, who several years 
ago was disfellowshiped by the district convention 
for heresy. First Church memorialized the conven- 
tion that he be restored to good standing. After a 
full discussion, it being clearly shown to the satis- 
faction of a large majority that the differences sep- 
arating him from the brethren and the theological 
standards of the convention were slight, by a de- 
cisive majority, he was restored, the former action 
being rescinded, thus satisfactorily settling a ques- 
tion that has long vexed our churches. 


Mo.—Hannibal Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Brookfield Noy. 30, Dec. 1. It comprises but 
nine churches, of which two are Welsh and two 
ethers are pastorless. Notwithstanding the small 
number participating, the meeting was one of inter- 
est and spiritual power. The two afternoons were 
given to missionary topics. The sermon by Rey. 
R. J. Mathews was in line with the general topic, 
The Holy Spirit. Sub-topics were: His Aid in 
Preaching, In Pastoral Work, His Relations with 
the Individual Life, With the Social Life of the 
Chureh, With the Sunday School, With Missions. 
The meeting was merged into evangelistic services, 
to be conducted by the pastor, Dr. Leroy Warren, 
assisted by Rey. William Johnson. 
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NeEs.—The Frontier Association held its post- 
poned meeting at Ogalalla, Rev. W. S. Hampton, 
pastor, Dec. 7-9. The meeting was spirited and 
helpful. The opening sermon was by Rey. G. W. 
Knapp. Missionary interests at home and abroad, 
Sunday school work and Christian education had 
large place on the program. Reports from the 
churches were encouraging. Universal regret was 
expressed that the pastor is removing to Silver 
Creek. Supt. Harmon Bross spoke for home mis- 
sions and preached the second evening. Rey. J. P. 
Burling preached the last evening. 


Py 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Lowell Club held its initial meeting 
Dec. 6, and starts out with a membership of 125. 
It will discuss local problems, meeting five times a 
year. About 200 sat down to supper at the meeting 
as the guests of the John Street Church, and quite 
an enthusiasm was developed in behalf of the club 
as its opportunities to do good service were pre- 
sented. 


Vt.—The Western Vermont Club met at Middle- 
bury Dee. 8, and discussed The Negro Problem. 
Gen. O. O. Howard gave an address on The Negro 
as a Factor in Our Republic, Rev. C. H. Smith re- 
viewed the work of the A. M. A., and Pres. B. T. 
Washington spoke on the Negro and Our Christian 
Civilization. There was an unusually large attend- 
ance, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 


HYDE PARK.—The late Mary Clarke bequeathed 
$2,000 to be divided among the C. H. M.S., the 
A. M. A., the W. H. M. A., the Woman’s Board, 
Weiser Academy and Northfield School. 


BROCKTON.—Porter has recently adopted individ- 
ual communion cups, and as soon as the action was 
taken pledges of money to secure eight stands of 
silver cups, 400 in all, were made by various indi- 
viduals and groups of persons in memory of former 
members. 


Norwoop.—First has begun the publication of a 
four-page paper,. which will urge on the interests of 
church life and work in its community. Its bright 
sayings and fresh news items show the appropriate- 
ness of its name, Beacon Hill Searchlight. 


LOWELL.—Highland. The many friends of the 
pastor, Rey. C. L. Merriam, rejoice heartily at his 
decision to withdraw his resignation at the urgent 
request of the church. 


NORFOLK.—For two weeks every other night 
Rey. R. M. Taft has been with the church holding 
special services. An evident impression has been 
made upon the community, and 20 persons have re- 
solved upon a new life. For a third week the church 
continued the meetings every night. Rey. E. J. 
Moore is pastor. , 


MIDDLEFIELD.—A year ago the church was de- 
pendent on the H. M.S. This year, with increased 
expenses, it pledged the total amount at home be- 
sides paying a debt of more than $300. The last 
pledge was made the Sunday before Thanksgiving 
Day. This is the result of an unusual Christian 
spirit displayed by members of the church and 
friends. 


WORCESTER.~ Union. Dr. Tuttle preached at 
Wellesley, Nov. 28 and Dec. 5. Prof. J. F. Genung 
of Amherst and Dr. F. E. Clark supplied the pulpit. 
—Plymouth held its annual meeting Dee. 8. The 
total membership is 776. The Sunday school’s aver- 
age attendance is 282, with 71 in the home depart- 
ment. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society has raised 
$1,265, and the church benevolences were over 
$6,446.—Immanuel reports a membership of 
122. The benevolences were $262 last year. The 
expenses exceeded the receipts, but the church, 
formerly a branch of Piedmont, is still cared for 
by the mother church.—AHope voted at the annuay 
meeting to increase the salary of the pastor, Rev. 
E. W. Phillips, $200. He has just declined a call 
to Swampscott. 


SPRINGFIELD.—North held its annual meeting 
Dec. 6, with an attendance of 125. Every organ- 
ization in the parish presented a report. The 
membership is 486, The visiting committee made 
254 calls, the Woman’s Missionary Society raised 
$128, and the Ladies’ Benevolent Society added 
about $450 to the fund towards furnishing the pro- 
posed parish house. The meeting was fol owed by 
a sociable and refreshments were served by the 
Endeavorers, The chureh has 85 in the home de- 
partment of the Bible school. It has been the great 
pleasure of the pastor, Rey. F. B. Makepeace, to 
receive additions to the church at each of 95 succes- 
sive communion seasons during 16 years’ ministry, 
in Andover and since at Springfie}d. 
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TURNER'S FALLS.—The Sunday school reached 
high-water mark Sunday, Noy. 28, when there were 
202 members present. Much credit is due Superin- 
tendent Severance and his able assistants for a large 
increase. 

WILLIAMSBURG. — The late W. A. Nash be- 
queathed $5,000 to the C. H. M.S., and $1,000 each 
to the local church, the local cemetery association, 
and the Massachusetts H. M. 8. 


Maine 


CUMBERLAND MILLs.—A mission Sunday school 
and service in the neighboring town of Windham 
has been carried on by one of the deacons of the 
Warren Church of this place for several years. Re- 
cently the work has developed a decided revival in- 
terest, and the community is being greatly blessed. 
Special meetings are being conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rey. W. G. Mann, and the young men. 


BIDDEFORD.—An estate of $25,000 or more by 
the will of Miss A. S. Clifford has been bequeathed 
to various religious and benevolent work: Pavilion 
Chureb, Maine Missionary Society, Maine Bible 
Society and others. These received from $500 to 
$1,500 each. 


BANGOR.—The womap’s missionary meeting of 
the three churches was addressed by Secretary 
Hatch on the Maine Missionary Work, and Rey. 
C. L. Parker on The Needs of Our Own State, and 
also A. M. A. work. There will be widespread 
sympathy with Secretary Hatch in the sudden 
death of his little daughter, an only child. 


The minutes of the general conference are at hand. 
The “roll of honor ” shows that five ministers have 
been ordained more than 50 years. One, Mr. Kell- 
ogg, is still in active work. The average pastorate 
of the 55 pastors by council in the State is nearly 
five years, while the average length of service of 
the 115 pastors otherwise ‘inducted is four years 
and eight months.—Bucksport has a great interest 
in the evangelistic meetings conducted by Rev. 
H. M. Gale.—In Brunswick $200 was the result 
of the annual jug breaking by the young people.—— 
Rey. C. M. Geer, recently of Danvers, Mass., now 
professor in Bates College, is supplying Sixth Street 
Church, Auburn. 


New Hampshire 


PENACOOK.—The acting pastor, Rey. E. B. Bur- 
rows, editor of the Record, Dec. 6, was suddenly 
stricken with extreme nervous prostration, and for 
the most part has remained unconscious since. His 
physician, however, is hopeful of his rallying after 
a time and of his ultimate recovery. The cause was 
doubtless overwork. 


MT. VERNON.—Revy. T. J. Lewis, who was pastor 
here about three years, left last September to re- 
visit his former home in Wales, expecting to return 
this month. He came back earlier, however, and 
elosed his pastorate to return and live with his 
sons, who are at school in Wales. His departure is 
regretted. ; 

EXETER.—Phillips. By the will ‘of the late Miss 
Elizabeth F. Smith, the pastor, Rev. G. E. Street, 
receives $2,000, and the parish, as residuary leg- 
atee, probably about $15,000, the income of which 
is to go perpetually towards the payment of the 
current or other expenses of public worship. 

NASHUA.—First has shared in the fruit of the re- 
vival services recently held under the lead of 
Evangelist Rees. Converts are being specially 
helped by the pastor, Dr. Cyrus Richardson. 

Rey. W. E. Renshaw of Hinsdale is giving the 
_, children of his parish instruction in music Saturday 
afternoons.——The late Col. E.S. Nutter of Concord 
left $1,000 to the Barnstead church.——Rey, E. A 
Keep of Walpole is preaching on The Parables. 

Vermont 

Sr. ALBANS.—First. Rev. J. R. Danforth arrived 
here Dee. 1 to take charge of the work. The fol- 
lowing Friday evening a reception was held in the 
chapel for Mr. and Mrs. Danforth and the four dea- 
cons and their wives. A large number attended, 
neluding the clergymen and many members of the 
other churches. 

MANCHESTER.—The pastor, Rey. G. T. Smart, 
has now for his Sunday themes The Creed of the 
Church, and considers the different articles of the 
confession of faith. 

HARpWwicK.—The Christian Crusaders have been 
holding meetings in this place for four weeks. A 
good interest and over 30 conversions are reported. 


Rhode Island 


Woop River Jouncrion.—Rey. James Greer 
was ordained to the ministry and the church build- 
ing was dedicated Noy. 30. Rev. J. J. Woolley 
preached the ordination sermon and Rey. Alexander 
MeGregor offered the prayer. H. E. Lewis read a 
history of the church, and Rev. L. S. Woodworth 

ave an address, Rey. A. L. Clarke offered the 
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dedicatory prayer. At the evening service Rev. 
E. C. Moore, D. D., preached the sermon. 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN.—Taylor issues a weekly paper, 
Good Tidings. The former pastor, Rey. H. L. 
Hutchins, is now connected with the Connecticut 
Bible Society. Henderson’s Social Spirit in Amer- 
ica is being discussed by the Men’s Sociological 
Club. The acting pastor, Rey. A. M. Hall, was 
ordained Dee. 8. Davenport looks forward hope- 
fully to the coming of its new pastor, Rey. G. F. 
Prentiss, recently of Winsted. It has several prob- 
lems to face, among them that occasioned by a 
change in the character of the surrounding commu- 
nity——Humphrey Street. The pastor, Rev. F. R. 
Luckey, has been given charge of the Ferry Street 
Chureh by the Congregational Union, and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Hawkins of Yale, will preach Sunday even- 
ings.— United. The Men’s Club service was ad- 
dressed last Sunday evening by President Frissell 
of Hampton Institute-——Redeemer. The pastor, 
Dr. W. L. Phillips, is preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on Hymns and Hymn Writers.— 
Dwight L. Moody visited the city Dec. 10 and ad- 
dressed a public meeting on behalf of Work Among 
Prisoners, 


HARTFORD.—The first meeting of the local Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Union was well at- 
tended, 10 neighboring towns being represented. 
The discussion centered around the subject, intro- 
duced by C. S. Chapman of Waterbury, The Use of 
the Quarterly in the Sunday School.— Fourth. The 
Yoke Fellows hold a “free and easy” every Satur- 
day evening. Coffee and special music are always 
among the attractions. The 150 members are 
mostly reformed men. The City Battalion of the 
First Regiment attended church in a ody on a re- 
cent Sunday night. Rev. H. H. Kelsey, chaplain of 
the regiment, preached the sermon. The ministers’ 
meeting, formerly held weekly, will b : held m ntly 
hereafter. 


ROCKVILLE.—Last spring the Endeavor Society © 


invested in a number of chrysanthemum plants 


which were distributed for cultivation among its . 


members. These had been cared for, and recently 
they were on exhibition to the number of almost 
100. The flower sale included a supper and an art 


* exhibition. 


East HARTFORD.—First. Ona recent Sunday a 
special colle tion was taken toward the ch irch debt. 
Over $400, considerably more than half the total 
amount, were received, and the rest is now practi- 
cally assured. Most of the debt is from the repair- 
ing and enlargement of the heating apparatus last 
winter. 

NEW BrRITAtn.—South has unanimously voted to 
continue the voluntary pledge system for the com- 
ing year. The system has already been in opera- 
tion three years, and is proving more successful 
each year.—-Th: Men’s Social Union at the last 
fortnightly meeting discussed The President’s Mes- 
sage. The gatherings are of great interest. At 
a recen. organ concert by M. Guilmant of Paris, 
standing roo a was not to be o tained by many. 
The proceeds went toward the music fund of the 
church. < 

MERIDEN.—First. The Men’s Social Union gave 
aco. .plimentary banquet, Nov. 30, to 180 men of 
the parish. The Sunday school contributed $273 to 
b-nevolen es last year. 

FARMINGTON.—The pastor, Rey. G. L. Clark, has 
organized a Bible class, which meets at the parson- 
age every Wednesday evening, to which all the con- 
gregation is invited. 

ENFIELD.—Rey. O. W. Means has been giving, to 
the satisfaction of his people, a series of five Sun- 
day evening addresses on The English Bible, Its 
Origin and History. 

SourTHINGTON.—The Sunday school has donated 
$21 to the village reading-100m improvements. A 
fund to provide a much needed chapel is started. 


PLAINVILLE.—The additions of the year number 
31. Besides the usual expenditures $100 were 
raised for repairs. Meetings are well attended. 


NEWINGTON has voted, by a two-thirds vote, 
against free seats. The amount secured by pledges 
was insufficient to meet the expenses. 

Mansfield and Putnam have had good results 
from recent special meetings. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


ELMira.—St. Luke's. Rev. H. A. Ottman, the 
first pastor, closed his work in November, and in 
his farewell sermon. reviewed the work—the up- 
building, the purchase of a corner lot, the buying 
and moving of an abandoned schoolhouse and the 
increase of membership from 20 to the present 
total, 89. The church is out of debt and has 


$1,300 towards a new edifice. The people are 
united and loyal.—Rev. S. E. Eastman last 
week addressed the Unitarian Club of Boston 
on Power to “Become, dwelling on the devel 
opment of the spiritual life through the Inwork- 
ing of supernatural forces. 


LYSANDER.—Having previously drilled his young. 
people in courses of study, followed by written ex~ 
aminations, on doctrines, polity, means of grace 
and methods of activity, Rev. J. L. Keedy, the pas- 
tor, is carefully leading his young people in study- 


ing portions of the New Testament that should be 


committed to memory. Thirty-three persons have 


been added to the mtmbership the present year, 
and the net increase during the three and a half” 


years of the present pastorate is 50. 


MIDDLETOWN.—First has just received 16 mem- 
bers, 11 on confession. A recent Sunday evening 
address by the pastor, Dr. W. A, Robinson, on An 
American Hero and His Work, was a fitting tribute 
to the life and services of Marcus Whitman, and 
was highly appreciated by a large audienee. All 
departments of church work are prosperous. The 
Ladies’ Guild is closing one of its best aed of be- 
nevolent activity. 


OxFORD.—On a recent Sunday morning the meet- 
ing house caught fire and was damaged to the ex- 
tent of nearly $2,000. Timely aid from the fire 
department prevented total destruction. 

‘Wilmington is enjoying a religious interest with 
many conversions. New sheds have been attached 
to the church.— The Berkshire parsonage ix un- 
dergoing repairs in preparation for Rey. F. L. Luce,. 
the new pastor. 

New Jersey A 

MONTCLAIR.—First held its annual meeting last. 
week, having reports from all the organizations of 
the church. For benevolences over $6,000 have 
been distributed. The faithful services of Deacom 
Samuel Holmes, recently deceased, had appreciative 
recognition. 

THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON.—First. The pastor, Dr. S. M. 
Newman, gave an illustrated lecture on Venice 
recently for the benefit of the Ladies’ H. M. 8., 
which resulted in an addition of nearly $100 to the 
treasury. Rev. Dr. C. A. Berry of Wolverhampton,. 
Eng., occupied the pulpit Dee. 5. He gave a lec- 
ture on Arbitration the next evening. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—The Congregational ministers of 
the city and vicinity had a large part in the recent 
special services of the Associate Reformed Church 
in commemoration of its 100th anniversary. This 
historic church began as a Seoteh Coven inter 
church, Reformed Presbyterian, but for over 70 
years has maintained an independent position, 
practically Congregational. The services were 
in the nature of thanksgiving and _ historical. 
The pastor, Rev, Oliver Huckel, recently of First 
Church, Amherst, Wass., spoke on The Faith of Our 
Fathers and The Faith of the Future. Dean E. H. 
Griffin, a Congregationalist, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity offered prayer. The next evening the pas- 
tor was installed, a number of Congregationalists 
taking part. The services concluded Tuesday even- 
ing-by the centennial oration by Rey. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., of First Church, Montelair, N. J., on 
Puritan Principles in the Modern World. The 
prayer was offered by Rey. 8. M. Newman, D. D., of 


First Church, Washington, D. C.—First. The 4 


churches and all moral forces have assisted in the 
recent triumphs which haye placed the better ele- 
ments in control of the city, and in response to the 
awakened public interest a commission is now pre- 
paring a new charter for Baltimore. The Men’s 
Guild of- this church had a large meeting with The 
Charter as the subject on Friday. Several promi- 
nent city officials attended and gave addresses, and 
a vote was emphatically in favor of the new char- 
ter. The general interest now shown among Chris- 
tians augurs well for municipal life.——Fourth. A 
mission Sunday school has been opened and it is in 
a flourishing condition. Steps are being taken to 
lease ground to build and make the work perma- 


nent. 
Florida 
Pomona.—Rev. M. C. Weleh has been dismissed 
from his, pastorate of 16 years. The council which 
was called had no quorum, Those present, without 
formal organization, by unanimous consent, re- 
viewed what had been done and expressed their 


approval. Distances are great and ralroad fares 
high and it was not thought to advise the 
calling of another council, Mr. has been a 


faithful pastor and possesses the entire confidence 
of the people. His health permits” him to sustain 


the responsibilities of the position of pastor no” 


longer. He retains his residence tn Pomona. ¥ 


} 
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ANCLOTE.—The Gulf sponging fleet center: here. 
There are over 50 professing Caristians on these 
boats. Services are held on the shore at which local 
pastors officiate. Audiences of 200 and over meet 
under the oaks. Collections are generous. The 
majority of the Christians are Congregationalists. 


~ Moss BLUFF, near the beautiful Ocklawaha River, 
has raised the funds to build a commodious house, 
owing to self-sacrifice by the membership. Rev. E. 
D. Luter is pastor. 


Rey. S. F. Gale, the popular Florida superintendent 
of home mission churches, has had Alabama added 
to his already extensive field——Daytona has en- 
larged its house of worship, which is again found 
none too large in view of an increased population 
and prosperity.— Rev. A. T. Fuller has left New 
Smyrna, and Rey. H. Cartledge of Connecticut 
takes his place.—Rey. E. W. Butler is to supply 
Eden twice a month, Rey. H. M. Tupper occupying 
his pulpit in his absence.—For 200 miles along 
Indian River below Oak Hill there are only three 

‘live Congregational churches, but ground is suffi- 
ciently occupied at present by other denominations. 


Texas 


DALLAS.—First, for nine months without a pas- 
tor, admirably sustained the different lines of work. 
Recently it has begun a series of monthly meetings 
on the prayer meeting night devoted to mission 
fields. Reporters bring in tidings from 10 stations 
of the American Board. Last Sunday the pastor 
preached to the Traveling Men’s Association, of 
which he has been elected chaplain, there being 
about 150 in attendance. The Congregationalist’s 
service on Paul was used to illuminate the theme, 
Paul, a Long-Ago Traveling Man. Special efforts 
to reach the men of the city are being put forth, and 
a noticeable increase in their attendance is noted 
in the Sunday services. During the last two years 
the church membership has decreased by nearly 
150 through removals, but the Sunday audiences 
are gradually and regularly increasing. Street 
meetings, jail and hospital work and two mission 
fields are sustained, while the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society helps to support eight Bible women in India. 
Rey. F. A. Hatch is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

TOLEDO.—First has recently received 24 new 
members. Under Rey. A. M. Hyde’s pastorate the 
work is growing. Congregations fill the house 
morning and eyening. The present series of ser- 
mons is on The Christ of the Gospels.— Washing- 
ton Street. Rey. G. A. Burgess has bee1 giving his 
people a course of six Tuesday evening lectures. 
More money was raised last year than in any other 
year in its history. The Sunday school’s average 
attendance is over 800.— Plymouth and Second 
are heroically struggling with debts and are bravely 
solving difficult problems.— Central, under the 
capable leadership of Rey. F. D. Kelsey, reports a 
quickening of life along alllines. Professor Kelsey 
has been giving a special course of Sunday evening 
sermons to young people. 


MapiIson.—The morning service of Noy. 28 was 
in memory of Dr. Marcus Whitman and an offering 
was made to the C.H.M.S. Under the lead of Rey. 
Joseph Wolfe as pastor the church has canceled a 
debt of over $300, met all current expenses, re- 
membered six of the benevolent societies, added 33 
to its membership, and organized a Junior Endeavor 
Society which now has 46 members. - The. church 
also has a good wide-awak:3 C. E. Society, and La- 
dies’ Missionary and Aid Societies, both doing ex- 
cellent work. The latter have sent away four 
missionary barrels and another is about ready. 
Services are well attended. The church and pastor 
enter upon the coming year with renewed energy. 


CLEVELAND.—£Zucelid Avenue had its annual sup- 
per and meeting Dec. 3. The attendance was 
large, the feeling enthusiastic. All departments 
were reported in three-minute speeches. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 961.) 

MALTA is growing in interest in its work since 
Rev. W.S. Grange has been here. A debt of $200 
on the parsonage hasbeen paid, a new barn built 
and the interior of the meeting house improved. 
Rey. J. D. Wyckoff supplied recently. 


Evangelist F. A. Miller has held a profitable 
series of meetings, assisting Rev. O. C. Dickinson at 
North Aurora, with a number of conve-sions. 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Union. A series of revival 
meetings is being held, conducted by Rev. O. D. 
Fisher.— Brightwood. Rev. W. L. Berger, the 
evangelist, after five weeks at- Pilgrim Church, has 
opened mettings with this pastorless people with 
good prospects.—Trinity. The first fruits of the 
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revival meetings, led by Rev. Levi White, the pas- 
tor, were gathered Dec. 5, when 15 persons, all 
heads of families, united. It was an interesting 
occasion. A subscription of $1,500 has been raised 
toward paying for the new church:——The home of 
Rey. O. D. Fisher of People’s Church was recently 
entered by burglars while the family was absent. 
Some articles valuable principally as heirlooms 
were lost. 


MARION is prosperous wnder the lead of Rey. 
J. W. Comfort, recently of Butler College Church. 
Most of Mr. Comfort’s ministry has been in Eng- 
land as pastor of a union Free Baptist and Congre- 
gationalist parish. His family arrived here last 
month, and a large reception was given them. Many 
of the leading citizens were in attendance. There 
were addresses of welcome and responses. A 
movement is on foot to put the church into more 
representative relations with the city. The pui- 
chase of a commanding site upon which to relocate 
the church building is now being considered. Marion 
is a borough of 20,000 persons, with many suburbs. 


Michigan 


Port Huron.—First has refitted the interior of the 
house of worship in a tasty manner. Dec. 5 a large 
congregation gathered for rededication services. 
The pastor, Rev. Thomas Chalmers, is in Germany 
fora year. Rev. W.B. Millard, recently of St. Paul, 
is acting pastor meanwhile. He is making a strong 
impression by his preaching and ministrations. 
Some sermons on Sunday evenings to the young 
people have been instructive. 


LANSING.—Plymouth. The union services with 
the First Presbyterian Church have resulted in 
helpful, quickened spiritual life. Rev. C. F. Swift 
has started a pastor’s class, which meets Friday 
afternoons for Bible readings on the Christian life. 
The general divisions are Becoming a Christian and 
Being a Christian.—Pilgrim.is crowded at the 
evening services.— Mayflower has enjoyed a help- 
ful series of meetings. 


YPSILANTI.—The pastor, Rev. B. F. Aldrich, has 
begun a series of Sunday evening meetings on The 
Relation of the Gospel to Every Day Occupations, 
as follows: The Pushing Business Man, The Be- 
loved Physician, The Diligent Ruler, The Honest 
Lawyer, The Just Capitalist, The Faithful Laborer, 
The Efficient Teacher, The Wise Student. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—Park. Mrs. M. R. Bissell has 
started a social settlement known as_ the Bissell 
House. The Park Church mission school has moved 
in and thus finds a comfortable new meeting place. 


HANCOCK gave a farewell reception to Rey. Ed- 
ward Reilly, D. D., in the church parlors. There 
was a large attendance and much regret was 
spoken. 


Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin has been giving lec- 
tures in western Mich gan on glaci:l geology to 
large audiences. Seven lectures’ were given in 
First Church, Grand Rapids, where also he preached. 


Wisconsin 


DouUSsMAN celebrated the 10th anniversary of its 
founding and dedication last month. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. David Jenkins, the organizer, 
and by Rev. Judson Titsworth of Milwaukee, who 
preached the dedication sermon in 1887. Rey. 
J. W. Helmuth of Oconomowoc is in charge of sery- 
ices once in two weeks. ; 


CLIntToNn.—Mr. E. N. Hunt of Minneapolis, the 
“lawyer evangelist,’ has recently held three weeks’ 
union meetings at this place. The churches have 
been brought into closer touch and direct gain has 
been received. The church received twelve at the 
last communion, 11 on confession. 


ELKHORN had an annual thank offering Nov. 18, 
giving a dinner at the same time. About $75 were 
raised for missions. The outlook for the work, un- 
der the care of Rey. G. C. Lockridge, is encour- 
aging. The house has been repaired outside. 


WHITEWATER.—Following a recent mass meet- 
ing in the Congregational edifice a Sunday Rest As- 
sociation was organized to aid in securing a better 
observance of Sunday laws by means of an im- 
proved public sentiment. 


Necedah has put in electric lights and made other 
improvements.—Stockbridge is supplied by Rey. 
H. 8. Evert.—A parsonage is planned for in Royal-, 
ton——Rey. J. H. Dixon of Viroqua is convalescing 
after a serious illness._—Menasha has just sent a 
barrel of clothing and school materials South. 


THE WEST 
. Missouri 
Sr. Louis.—Compton Hill. The second in a series 
of lantern services was held Dec. 5 at 5 Pp. M. for 
the children, and again at 8 Pp. M. for the regular 
evening congregation. The subject was Wyclif and 
Huss. The following sentences from Dr. Fisk sug- 
gest the drift of these sermons: ‘Our serious aim in 
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all these historical discourses is wholly practical. 
The great unsolved problem of democracy is upon us. 

. .. The story of John Wyclif and of his great con 

tinental apostle, Huss, is the story of rising democ 

racy.’’——Central. The general theme for the morn- 
ing services for December is The Apostles of the Ref - 
ormation. The discussions center about Luther, 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Pilgrims.—Pilgrim. 
Dr. Burnham has recently been in the East attend- 
ing a meeting of the trustees of Amherst College , 
and Dec. 5 delivered an address before the Amherst 
students.—First. The Sunday evening service 
Dec. 5 was in the hands of the Salvation Army.—— 
Memorial. Rey. Firth Stringer assisted the pastor, 
Rev. Frank Foster, in three weeks of special sery- 
ices, closing Dec. 5. The work led to conversions 
not only among outsiders, but within the church 
itself. At the December communion 10 members 
were received, 5 on confession. 


LEBANON has enjoyed two weeks’ evangelistic 
services, in which the pastor, Rey. E. F. Schwab, 
was aided by Rev. William Johnson of Tabernacle 
Church, St. Louis. There were numerous conver- 
sions. The méetings have been continued, all the 
churches uniting, and the community is greatly 
moved. 


KANSAS Ciry—Clyde has been greatly blessed in 
the year’s ministry of Dr. Wolcott Calkins, and gives 
him back to Massachusetts with great reluctance. 
He has also rendered excellent service in the prin- 
cipal cities of this and neighboring states by ad- 
dressing various religious and other gatherings. 


WILLOW SPRINGS.—Desirable property adjacent 
to the meeting house has been secured for a much- 
needed parsonage, the C. C. B.S. aiding with a 
loan. 

Iowa 


SLATER was organized in 1891, and soon after 
built a $2,400 house of worship. It was thought at 
the time that its cost was entirely provided for; but 
other bills and hard times came on, pledges were 
not paid and interest accumulated, so that the 
church has hever been free from debt. A special 
effort to raise the amount still due was made Dec. 
5, and proved a complete success. At the morning 
service Sec. T. O. Douglass made the address, and 
in the evening Rey. Benjamin St. John gave a stere- 
opticon lecture on Our Congregational Heritage. 
The debt, which amounted to $250, was entirely 
provided for. 


KEOKUK.—The third year of W. L. Byers’s pastor- 
ate opens favorably. The Men’s Club, which has 
been in successful operation two years, is service- 
able, not only in the conduct of the evening sery- 
ice, but in promoting sociability, especially among 
men. Through its instrumentality several families 
have been brought into the congregation and church 
membership. 


ALGONA.—A series of special meetings conducted 
by Evangelist C. C. Otis served to deepen the spirit- 
ual life of members, though conversions were not 
numerous. One good result was the organization 
of aclass for Bible study among the women, which 
is starting out well. 


MARSHALLTOWN.—Rey. C. R. Gale is giving a 
popular series of Sunday evening discourses on the 
general subject of The Marriage Altar. Sub-topics 
are: The World’s Most Celebrated Wedding, Won 
but Not One, Triflers and Trifling, Managing a 
Husband—Managing a Wife, That Mother-in-Law, 
The Secret of a Happy Married Life. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Thirty-Highth Street. A council 
which met Dec..1 recognized this church, the 20th 
in the city, and appropriate services were held the 
following Sunday evening. Rev. J. E. Smith ex- 
tended the fellowship of the churches, Rey. J. H. 
Morley spoke on Present Day Congregationalism, 
Dr. G. R. Merrill made an address on The Kingly 
Rule of Jesus Christ. The prayer of recognition 
was by Rey. S. J. Rogers. This promising church 
has a membership of 30, and is the only one in the 
thirteenth ward. Rey. D. D. Davies is the pastor. 


LAKE CITy.—Swedish has enlarged its house of 
worship at a cost of about $400. Itnow has a base- 
ment vestry. The audience-room seats 300 people. 
At the service of dedication, Dec. 5, Supt. S. V. S. 
Fisher preached the sermon and Rev. E. B. Chase 
of Lake City offered the prayer. Several Swedish 
brethren assisted. Rey. E. A. Anderson, the pastor, 
has vigorously pushed the work since his coming a 
few months ago. The little church has greatly in- 
creased its membership. 


FREEDOM.—This country church, one of the sey- 
eral congregations under the charge of Rey. Wilbur 
Fisk of Freeborn, has thoroughly renovated its 
building and new interest is manifest in the sery- 
ices. Mr. Fisk has been prostrated with an attack 


Continued on page 967. 
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of pneumonia for three weeks, but is slowly recov 
ering. 

ALEXANDRIA.—The departure of Rev. George E. 
Soper, who closes work Jan. 1 to accept the call to 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, is an occasion of regret. 
During his ministry the new house of worship, one 
of the best in the State, has been erected and paid 
for and the membership has greatly increased. 


FERTILE.—The pastor, Rey. Benj. Iorns, preaches 
in several scattered communities in the northwest- 
ern part of the State, taking long drives to reach 
them. The Fertile church is progressing and has 
just bought a new bell. 


AUDUBON, through the efforts of the pastor, Rev. 
E. C. Cheyis, has put business energy into its 
finances and is liquidating its indebtedness. Spirit- 
ual interest is developing. 


WATERVILLE.—A large union Sunday school is 
held at Morristown, the out-station, in connection 
with the Baptists, both denominations co-operating 
harmoniously. 


APPLETON.—Rey. E. C, Lyons, the pastor, is 
preaching at three out-stations, at one of which he 
shas a new building ready for dedication. 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First, Rev. Lewis Gregory, pastor, is 
engaged in evangelistic services, with special ref- 
erence to increasing and intensifying the interest 
of members. Miss Nowell of California is assisting. 
An afternoon Bible reading is held daily and an 
evening meeting of a more general nature. At- 
tendance is steadily increasing, and there is pros- 
pect of much good being accomplished. Plym- 
outh. The Y. P.S.C. E. has prepared and sent to 
the front a valuable box for a home missionary.— 
Swedish, which has been pastorless for some time, 
is encouraged by the prospect of a new leader soon. 


ASHLAND.—Reyv. Wilson Denney, after a fruitful 
pastorate of five years, resigns his charge to accept 
a hearty and unanimous call to the church at Charles 
City, lo. The church life has been enlarged and 
unified during his ministry, and the membership 
has reached nearly 200. Mr. Denney has been 
largely useful also in denominational matters in the 
State. He is a member of the State Board of Home 
Missions and State secretary of the C.C. B.S. He 
has also been a warm friend and helper of Doane 
College. 


AURORA.—The @cclesiastical council, which met 
to adyise in regard to the resignation of Rev. S. I. 
Hanford, recorded their appreciation of his work 
and their sorrow at losing him. His help in the 
affairs of the association, as clerk, treasurer and 
chairman of the H. M. committee, has added greatly 
to the work accomplished. The council approved 
the action of the church in accepting his resigna- 
tion, in view of the wide field opened for him at 
Weeping Water. 


AVOCA is rejoicing in the near completion of its 
parsonage. As soon as it is habitable Rev. C. J. 
Sage, the pastor, will move here from Weeping 
Water. 

North Dakota 

COURTENAY has made decided gain during the 
past year. The church gave a free Thanksgiving 
‘dinner, inviting those who never attend church, 
among others. This promoted hearty and sympa- 
thetic relations between members and outsiders. 
Rey. J. L. Martin serves this field in connection 
with Kensal and Wimbledon. 


HAYANA dedicated a neat and commodious house 
of worship Noy. 28, Rev. G. S. Bascom preaching 
the sermon. The people deserve much credit for 
their efforts in obtaining it. This church, now a 
year and a half old, grew out of S. S. work. 


South Dakota 


WAvUBAY.—This little church dedicated, Noy. 21, 
a fine meeting house, having main room, lecture- 
room and tower, at a cost of about $2,000, with a 
grant of only $400 from the C.C. B.S. Otherwise 
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i t is free of debt. With not more than 250 people 
in the town, this gratifying result is due to the ex- 
ecutive ability, faithfulness and generosity of Rev. 
E. F. Lyman and his people, the former having 
stayed out of the seminary this year to care for this 
important work. He is now preaching at Summit 
and Sand Creek as well as at Waubay. 

Huron.—Thirty-seven persons were recently re- 
ceived to membership, 16 of them children under 
16 years of age. This ingathering may be partly 
attributed to the Williams meetings. 

Wyoming 

BUFFALO has one of the best Sunday schools in 
the State, with an average attendance of about 75. 
The C. E. Society has just been reorganized, and 
will follow Dr. Hazard’s Bible Study Outlines. The 
women are arranging for a Klondike social, when 
nuggets will be dug from big pots of earth. Rev. 
F. W. Grupe, the pastor, holds services in outlying 
districts. 

SHERIDAN has recently repapered the interior of 
its edifice and otherwise made it more inviting and 
comfortable. Steps are being taken to secure a 
parsonage, which is the great need now. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Olivet. Since last February 
the debt has been reduced $400 or more. Increas- 
ing membership and a growing, constituency of 
friends give a hopeful outlook. Rey. H. T. Shepherd 
is pastor.— Pierce Street, one of the smallest enter- 
prises in the metropolis, ministered to by Mr. E. H. 
March of Pacific Seminary, has been encouraged by 
receiving from Mrs. Towne a carpet and other gifts 
to add to the comfort of the auditorium. 


NortH BERKELEY.—A marked feature in the 
worship is the musical service under the efficient 
leadership of Mrs. J. A. Cruzan, wife of the new 
pastor. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


eye maple. 


cheap. 


drawer front are hand carved. 
legs, French plate beveled mirror (24 by 16 inches), deep 
outside locked drawer and brass trimmings. 

The Dressing Chair is a very stylish one, with carved 
seat and high back. 

The two pieces taken together at $15 are absurdly 
They fairly bristle with style. 
table in other woods and finishes if preferred. 
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Avalon joins with Pomona in contributing $2 per 

member to home missions. | 
Washington 

Mrs. Lydia Tichenor-Bailéy is visiting the churches 
of eastern Washington, presenting the causes of the 
W. W. H. M. U. and the Myra Fairbank Eells Me- 
morial Fund for Whitman College. She goes to 
Colfax, Pullman, Colville, Spokane.—Evangelist 
Reid, after successful special meetings in Colville, 
goes to Vancouver, B. C., to hold similar services 
with the Congregational church.—General Mis- 
sionary Walters is helping the churches in financial 
affairs and otherwise. 


(For Weekly Register see page 968.) 


Sharp Pains 


Every Movement Causes Suffering 
—Joints Are Stiff—This is Rheu- 
matism—How to Cure It. 

Rheumatism is a disease of the blood. 

Medical authorities say so. It is caused by 

lactic acid. The way to cure rheumatism 

promptly and permanently is to take Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla, which acts directly upon the 

blood, neutralizing the acid and removing the 

cause of the sharp pains, stiff joints and 
aching muscles peculiar to this disease. 

Thousands testify that they have been cured 

of rheumatism by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood ’s faritia 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
are the favorite family cathar- 


Hood’s Pills tic. Price, 25c. 


Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
. 10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


BOTH FOR $15. 


Today we break all records of Christmas values in 
furniture by the offer of this French Toilet Table and 
Dressing Chair at only $15 for both pieces. 

The Toilet Table is the same general pattern that is 
priced by other stores at $25, and the chair is a carved 
oak sold elsewhere at $5. 

The Toilet Table isa beauty. Itis built of selected 
quartered oak, with an interior finish of dainty bird’s- 
The mirror frame and supports and the 


It has French cabriole 


We have the 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


There are some things you 
cannot possibly have. You 
\ can’t have gray hair if you 


Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


| Neither will you have dan- 
druff, nor thin hair. Beauti- 
ful hair in every bottle. 


“Ag “Ihave used Hall’s Hair Renewer 
{for the last thirty-five years and 1 

N)}} know it will do all that itis recom 
7 mended to do. It will restore the 
Yy, color, ctire dandired “Soe jab ara = 

WHj/ hair from falling out. I believe I would 

\) YF rir) be bald-headedand gray if it had 
fal not been for the use of Hall’s Hair Re- 
=i newer.’ —Dr. R. M. TUCKER,Helena,Ala. 
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Look for the name 


ESTEY 


on the front of an Or- 
gan. That is the 
quickest way. to tell 
whether it is a good 
organ or not. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


with prices, to Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. 


me STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your fa- 
vorite melodies by means of interchange- 
able metallic tune sheets without pins or 
projections, never gets out of tune and is 
always ready to ape Hymns, Songs, and 
Operatic selections beautifully rendered. 
DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX 
BEFORE HEARINC A STELLA. 
Price, $75.00 and $100.00. Tunes, 60 cents. 
Write for catalogue JACOT & SON, 
and list of tunes. 39 Union 8q., New York 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. | 
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Calls 


BALL, Marcellus A., Runnells, Io., to Portland and | 
Owen's Grove. } 

CHAPIUN, Chas. H.. New Paynesville, Minn., declines 
call to MeIntosh, Erskine and Mentor. 

CHERINGTON, Reid B., Almira, Wn., to Tekoa, where | 
he has been supplying. Declines, and will enter 
Pacific Seminary. 

DAVIES, Wm. A., Linwood, Neb., to Dodge, Howells 
and Fairfield. Accepts. 

EWELL, Edwin, recently of Clarion, Io., to Denmark. 
ey 

FARNHAM, Geo. E. formerly Y. P. 8. C. E. State sec- 
retary, to Ithaca and Neptune, Wis. Accepts. 

FERGUSON, Wm. D., a graduate of Oberlin College 
and Sem., to Fairport Harbor and Richmond, 0. Ac- 


cere 

GOODENOUGH, Giles F., Nepaug, Ct., to Ellsworth. 
Accepts. 

GRIGSBY, Arnold D. (Pres.), Hastings, Mich., to Che- 
boygan. Accepts. 

pre aOe, Wm. S., Ogalalla, Neb., to Silver Creek. 

ccepts. 

HANKMEYER, Nath’) W., Deming, N. M., to First and 
Bethel Chs., Alva, Okl. Accepts. 

HARRIS, Henry, Crested Butte, Col., toS. Lake Linden, 
Mich. Accepts. 


HAYNES, Artemas J., asst. pastor Plymouth Ch., 
Chicago, Ill., to First Ch., Peoria. 
JAMES, Horace P., Colfax, Wn., to Olympia. Declines. 


JENSEN, Mr. Martin, Chicago. Iil., to Hosmer Ch., 
Glezen, Ind. Accepts, and has begun work. 

JONES, Jesse H., N. Abington, Mass., to Halifax. 

JONES, Wm. O., Lawrence St. Ch., Cincinnati, O., to 
First Ch., Pittsburg, Pa. Accepts to begin Jan. 16. 

KENT, Evarts, Eldora, Io., accepts call to Victor. 

MCALLISTER, Alex., Pittsburg, Pa., to West Branch, 
— also to Linden and Tyrone, Mich. Accepts the 
ormer. 

MCNAMARA, John E., Sloan, Io., to Onawa. Accepts. 

MERRICK, Frank Was) Wie Roxbury, Boston, Mass., 
to First Ch., Amherst. 

NOYES, Fred’k B., Second Ch., W. Newbury, Mass., to 
Shoreham, Vt. Declines. 

PAXTON, Robt. F., Campbell and Tintah, Minn., to 
Correctionville, Io. Accepts. 

ROWELL, John A., Pine River, Wis., to Mondovi. 

SEVERANCE, Chas. M., Cleveland, 6., to Garden City, 
Kan. Accepts. 


SHEARER, Herman A., Hobart and Ross, Ind., to 
Roseland, La., for six months. Accepts. 
SHOEMAKER, Henderson C., Muscotah, Kan., to 


Fredonia. Accepts. 

SHUMAN, Henry A., to remain the fifth year at Monroe 
and Wattsville, Neb. Accepts. 

SNELL, Frank W., W. Brooksville, Me., to Whiting. 
Accepts. 

i el ETON, Rob’t., Ogden, lo., accepts call to Rein- 


eck. 
SWANSTROM, August, Swedish Ch., Joliet, Ill., to 
Swedish Ch., St. Joseph, Mo. Accepts. 
WATT, Thos. E., recently of First and Bethel Chs., 
Alva, Okl., to Turkey Creek and 8. Enid. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANDERSON, Fred’k R., 0. p. Glen View, Il., Oct. 14. 
Sermon and prayer, Dr. J. F. Loba; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Burgess, — Strecklow, F. D. Burhans, 
B. M. Southgate. 

BAKER, Geo. H., 0. Westford, Vt., Dec. 15. Sermon, 
Pres. M. H. Buckham, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Edward Hawes, D. D., P. M. Snyder, C. H. Merrill. 

GREER, Jas., 0. Wood River Junction, R.1I., Nov. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. J. J. Woolley ;-other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Alex. McGregor, G. J. Bloomfield, L. 8S. Woodworth, 
A. L. Clark. 

HALL, Archibald M., 0. Taylor Memorial Ch., New 
Haven, Ct., Dec. 8. Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens, 
D.D.; other parts, Profs. E. L. Curtis, D. D., and L. 0. 
Brastow, D. D., Rev. Messrs. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
Fred’k H. Lynch, C. 8. Macfarland, H. L. Hutchins. 

HARRIS, Edw. A., i. Mukwanago, Wis., Dec. 7. Sermon, 
Rev. Judson Titsworth. _ 

PECKOVER, Horace, i. Puritan Ch., Scranton, Pa., Dec. 
7. Parts by Rey. Messrs. E. J. Morris, J. J. Fletcher, 
R. S. Jonés, T. W. Jones, D. D., D. L. Davis. 

WILSON, Clinton W,, i. Meadville, Pa., Dec. 7. Sermon, 
Rey. A. L. Smalley; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. S. 
Upton, C. A. Jones, J. E. Courter, and Drs, J, G. Cam- 
achan and A, M. Courtenay. 


Resignations 


ARNOL, Seth A., Clay, Io. 

HUNTINGTON, John C., Barnesville, Minn., to enter 
eneral work in Minnesota, with headquarters at Man- 
0 aces the auspices of the C. H. .S.,and C. 8.8, 

and P.S. 

RICHIE, David H., Mondovi, Wis. 

MERRIAM, Chas. Be Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass., with- 

draws resignation. 

WALTON, Richard C., Rogers, Ark., withdraws resigna- 

tion. 
Dismissions 


HANFORD, Sam’1IL., Aurora, Neb., 23 Noy. 
McKNIGHT, Harry C., Sherman, Ct. 


Churches Organized 


ELYRIA, O., Second Ch., 30 Nov., about 40 members. 

GLEN VIEV , Ill., 14 Oct., nine members. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Swedish Temple, rec. 19 Nov., about 
100 members. 


| MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Thirty-eighth Street, rec. 1 


Dec., 30 members. 
Miscellaneous 


BARTHOLOMEW, Chas. M., of Owego, N. Y., recently 
injured ats a fall, has so far recovered as to be able to 
resume his pulpit duties. 

BRADFORD, Amory H., and his wife, were given a re- 
ception Dec. 10, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of First 
Ch., Montclair, N. J. The ladies prpeenees to the 
church a life-size portrait bust of Dr. Bradford, re- 
cently executed by J. Scott Hartley. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, and wife, of Ames, Io., at a re- 
cent reception held at the parsonage, were presented 
with a handsome plush couch by their people. 

EARNSHAW, A. H., of New York will supply for three 
months at Phillips, Me. 

FISKE, Elisha 8., was given a farewell reception in 
Waitsfield, Vt., and presented with seve useful 


ifts. 

GRISWOLD, A, Linley, pastor at Grandville, Mich. 
was delightfully surprised by the visit of a pound 
party at the parsonage. One feature was a pound of 
nickels, amounting to $6.45. 

HOLDEN, Fred’k A., pastor at Burlington, Ct., recently 
received agift of money from members of the congre- 

ations at Canton Street, as a token of appreciation of 

iis services in supplying their pulpit in addition to his* 
work at Burlington. 

LYMAN, Addison, and his wife of Grinnell, Io., cele- 
brated their golden ero Dec, 4. A large number 

of their friends called on them during the afternoon 

and evening. They also received valuable gifts from 
relatives and friends, Mr, Lyman was for many years 

pastor at Kellogg. . 

EET, Wm. L., and his wife were given a farewell re- 
ception by the church at Passaic, N. J., just before 
leaving for Everett, Mass, They were presented with 
handsome pocketbooks containing $100. 
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Useful and Beautiful 


Gifts 


—_FOm 3 


Christmas 


We are better prepared than ever be- 
fore with just the articles you want for 
Christmas Gifts. From the host of good 
things we make special mention of 


Dolls, Juvenile Books, Games, 
Booklets, Calendars, Xmas Cards, 
Toilet and Jewel Cases, 
Metal Picture Frames, Mufflers, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Aprons, 
Perfumery, Atomizers, 


Umbrellas, Fancy Suspenders, . 
Leather Goods, 

China Cups and Saucers, 
Feather Boas and Collarettes, 
Fur Collarettes, 

Muffs and Children’s Sets. 


The prices are all in keeping with our 
reputation for giving the most value fur 
your money. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on Dolls, Books 
and Games to Sunday Schools and Societies 
purchasing in quantities. 


FREE DELIVER Y—All purchases 
amounting to $1.00 and upward delivered FREE 
within TEN MILES OF BOSTON. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO. 


Millinery, Upholstery, Shoes, Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


REV. C. W. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 
Association will be glad to assist Ca astors 
and churches in evangelistic work. For dates and other 
poe og eben re Fie is eet References: 
Rey. G. W. Nims, Walton, N, ¥.; - W. D. a 
Watertown, N. Y.; or, Rev. J. G. Fallon, Aibany, N. ¥: 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Walk 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperan & 
homes and eprom! houses in | seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for ag vessels ; 

yg the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s an 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam are requested to be made direc to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. W %: Sure eapetars ; 
v. W. C. hs 
W. 0. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


minister, who has resigned his pas- 


tor. A youn 
Pastor yo ae ond 


torate for conscientious reasons, di 


with a church needing a pastor. Highest references. 
Address, Alpha, care of Congr ega ist, Boston, Mass. 
Housekeeper. A Christian woman would like a 


r, or would take care of 
erences given and re- 


position as matron or housekee) " 
Fuller, Stamford, Vt. 


an invalid or aged person. 
quired. *‘* Housekeeper,” A. H. 


ee te Tae Ten ened mee of coor 
urope, desires employmen 

gregation indifferent. ‘Excellent testimonials as to char- 
acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities, urches desir- 
ing a pastor or supply please address “ B,” at this office. 


Companion. Wanted, by well educated, Christian 
young woman, position in home of culture as companion 
or governess. Can do light housework or dressmaking. 
Limited use of plano desired 


as t. Best of 
xeterenees. Address ©, care of darrier oa Cambridge, 
ass. 


Bool’s Bible Cabinet. Balm of 


esal ve, 
vials. A 
nog valuanle aid to Sunday eames rene 
recommende y . . 
Rey. fA. Brid, and others. Price, to 
Rev. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass. Active agents wanted, 


e 
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The Business Outlook 


Outside of the natural increase of trade due 
to the approaching holidays general business 
is quieter than it has been for some months. 
A member of a prominent wholesale clothing 

' house told the writer that October and Novem- 
ber and thus far in December their business 
‘had been a great disappo ntment, especially in 
the West, where previously it had been so 
good. 

It is hoped, however, that after the new year 
is turned the movement of merchandise will 
assume larger proportions. Woolen goods, in 
marked contrast to manufactured cottons, ere 
in steady demand and wool itself has been 
bought recently with considerable freedom. 

The threatened strike of the Fall River cotton 
mill operatives because of wage reductions is 
the most important factor in the New Eng- 
land manufacturing situation. The Fall River 
print cloth mills have been hurt by Southern 
competition and are furthermore at a serious 
disadvantage because they make narrow goods, 
whereas the wide goods are popular and have 
the call. 

It has long been felt in manufacturing cir- 
cles that some radical action would have to be 
adopted by the Fall River mills. Reduction 
of wages alone will not be sufficient, it is 
thought. Many mill men say that ultimately 
the mills will have to change over their equip- 
ment so as to turn out the wide instead of 
the narrow print cloths. Altogether the Fall 
River mill situation is rather discouraging. 

Monetary rates continue easy and money is 
din excessive supply. Rates are expected to 
work still easier after January disbursements 
thave been completed. The stock market has 
ruled strong and higher. Wall Street is bull- 
ish on security values, but the more conserv- 
ative are disposed to go slow this winter. 
The fear of some political disturbance or some 
ill-advised Cuban resolutions still serves as a 
check on speculative sentiment. 


Biographical 
MRS. MARY COOK RAYNOLDS 


Mrs. Raynolds, who died at Longmeadow, Dee. 7, 
at the age of ninety-four years and ten months, was 
the mother of Rey. G. C. Raynolds, D. D., the well- 
known American Board missionary at Van, Turkey, 
and sister-in-law of Mrs. W. G. Schauffler, for many 
years a missionary in Constantinople. Mrs. Ray- 
nolds’s life was spent mainly at Longmeadow, where 
she has been greatly esteemed. 


WILLIAM J. BARTLETT 


The Congregational Year-Book contains the name 
of Mr. Bartlett among the licentiates of the denomi- 
nation. Thougha business man he has been a devoted 
Christian worker throughout Berkshire County in 
this State, having preached more or less of the time 
since 1869, offering his services gratuitously and 
‘showing great pertinacity in every undertaking 
looking toward the moral and religious betterment 
of the community. He was a generous giver, 
though his rare modesty kept the public in igno- 
rance of many of his benefactions. In his positive 
traits he did honor to the Puritan stock. He died 
-at the age of seventy-two, at Lee, Dec. 8. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
*1898 Combination,’”’ which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 $ 

Combi-) CentTURY PoRTRAITS, 7.50 Ts 5 0 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 

pA CIOTAIG) PIOUEEe cc kiscn cass on scen cect ss cccsccccscees $3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine Eewaieagiacinws ea ce ceee 2.60 
Harper's ent: eae gob 

er’s « 3. 

Harper’s Bazar.. 7 3.25 
PGP NICHOL ARE Eee ale weed eeieine nce. vases secuscesee 2.60 


Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
4n case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 
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Sleep on 


Compressing 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
by hand. 


ticity ; 
absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin proof 
and purer ‘than hair can be; 


William Parker, President. 


MeEssrs. OsrenMoon & Co. 


specified), 
sale by stores anywhere. 


you know of such cases. References + 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


Thirty Nights, 


The Bcemoar Patent § 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 
closed in the tick by hand, and ever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. 
Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. 
no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 


Om Crry Savincs Bank, Orn City, Pa. 


Gentlemen -— The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses I bought from you in 1884, thir- 
teen years ago, are still in use and giving perfect satisfaction. 
Respectfully yours, 
If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our 
handsome, illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” and ‘* Testimonial Won- 
ders,’”’ mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to Order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft, 3 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will he sent unless otherwise 
If desired in two pieces remit fifty cents extra. 
Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers —please write us if 
Bradstreet or Dun’s Agencies. 


Send for our book, ‘° 


LLLP IAL se 
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it 


and if you are not completely 
satisfied 2 every possible way — 
if it is not the equal of any $50.00 
hair mattress you have ever used 
(or seen) in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort, return it and 
your money will be immediately 
We _ pay 


charges anywhere, and offer 


15. 


refunded. express 


Is perfectly dry, non- 
Softer 


H. H. Stephenson, Cashier. 


March 22, 1897, 


H. H. STEPHENSON, 


Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 


Elizabeth St., New York. 


Church Cushions.’’ 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE tre ORIENT | 
And PALESTIN Mediterranean 


Route 


PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
TOURS under personal escort. ALL ExXPENSES—$480 | 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, ! 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYP?, PALES- | 
TINE, TURKEY, ete. | 

ALSso Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Hoooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
All 


FREE TICKET TO EUROPE expenses 


Clergymen, Teachers and others. By _using your in- 
fluence to secure six members for my European, Holy | 
Land or Around the World tours for the season 1898. | 
Address Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


GREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


HOBKIRK IN N Homelike. 


Excellent cooking. 
Courteous service. Moderate charges. Golf. Saddle 
horses. Wheeling. Circulars. 

F. W. ELDREDGE, Proprietor. 


Redding, Baird & Co. 


Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, 


83. Franklin Street, Boston 


home | 


(Est. 1882), Camden, 8S. C. 


HURCH 
ARPETS PRICES, 


Gold Bonds for Sale. 


We offer and recommend as a safe in- 
vestment a First Mortgage Railroad 20- 
Year Gold Bond, with interest at 5 per 
cent., payable semi-annually on the first 
days of July and January. 

Denomination of bonds, $100, $500 and 
$1,000. Liberal bonus of stock with each 
bond. Payment can be made in install- 
ments. : 

Write for prospectus and proposition. 


Cc. W. TUCKER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 
IF YOU HAVWE.. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


| GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


|— 82) 


Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 
it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 

horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


FACTURERS’ 
658 


OPP-BOYLSTOM ST- 


atmanu: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS aWND UPHOLSTERY; 


WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 
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How the Pilgrims Kept Sunday 


Among the traits which made the Fore- 
fathers so worthy of our emulation was their 
regard for the Lord’s Day. Their behavior 
on the first Sunday, spent almost in sight of 
Plymouth, illustrates the attitude toward the 
Sabbath which they maintained consistently 
thereafter. In a now almost forgotten but 
still valuable volume, entitled Sabbath Essays, 
issued in 1880 by our Publishing Society, Dr. 
McKenzie, one of the numerous contributors 
to the book, tells in his graphic way the story 
of that first Sunday: 


To my mind, as I look over what our 
fathers have done, there is no time which 
seems more significant of all their pur- 
pose and the character of the men than 
that last Sabbath which is recorded of 
our Pilgrim Fathers before their feet had 
trodden the soil of Plymouth. They had 
been a month on the coast, running up 
and down the curving shores of Cape Cod, 
if so be they might find the land and the 
spot of promise. Week after week passed 
by. At last one Friday afternoon they 
deemed they drew near a certain country. 
They found an uncertain country. Pres- 
ently their pilot told them he did not, 
know where they were. Their mast was | 
broken in three pieces; their rudder was | 
broken ; their sails were destroyed ; they 
lay almost at the mercy of the fierce 
winds, and the snow and the sleet were | 
driving mercilessly upon them. As that | 
Friday night’s sun went down they | 
reached the unknown shore. In the morn- 
ing they found they had come upon an 
island. It was Saturday. God had shown 
them his favor : the sun was shining upon | 
them ; they were not far from the shore 
they sought. But they could not reach 
the shore, and establish themselves there, | 
within the brief hours that remained after | 
the closing of the storm and before the | 
dawning of the Lord’s Day, or the coming | 
of the night which brought in the Lord’s 
Day. There they stopped so near what 
was to be their new home, yet, in their | 
thought and by their piety, so far from | 
the land. Saturday and Sunday they | 
spent on Clark’s Island. | 

It seems to me that the staying on | 
Clark’s Island is a greater event than the 
landing on Plymouth Rock. They must / 
needs land at some Plymouth; they had | 
crossed the seas to stay. To land and 
stop there meant repose for them, the end 
of painful wandering. Their declaration 
of principles had been made; they were | 
exiles and pilgrims, and it was the indul- | 
pee of their fondest desires to step on 

-lymouth Rock. But they stayed on 
Clark’s Island because they loved God 
and reverenced his law. They had not 
come in that wintry time, in mid-Decem- 
ber, to lose a day of waiting hard by the | 
place where they were to abide. They | 
declared more emphatically than on Plym- | 
outh Rock that they were here in the! 
name and for the sake of him who had 
said, ‘“Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.”” With that commandment 
in their minds, and the habit of their life 
upon them, they could not, would not, 
sail over the narrow intervening water, 
and build themselves houses on Sunday, 
when they could endure the cold and 
privation of the island upon which they 
had been cast. That persistence and that 
principle, the lingering there because the 
next day was the Sabbath, I think is | 
grander and more heroic than the com- 
paratively tame act of stepping their foot 
upon the shore they had crossed the sea 
to find. If I were to build a monument to 
the Pilgrims, one which should gener- 
ously represent the character of the men, 
it should be on Clark’s Island, where 
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that a photograph of this fine old tree might | 
be wanted as a memento, had one taken, and 
copies of it can be procured at the Soule | 
Photograph Co., 338 Washington Street. 


Home Missionary Fund 


SVG toc. PLONE MENA aa MAS p Ranhiccekeneusveenss $11.50 
Miss A. W. Turner, Randolph.............-.. 6.00 
Mrs. C. C. Williams, Pomfret, Ct. 5.00 | 
Mrs. J. P. Hale, Norwood...... 2.00 | 
Mrs. Wm. Hill, Eliot, Me...... 2.00 | 
WE A, TW. Seen BROOM ait ce xe on an nw aged non, 10.00 | 
C. A. Sheldon, New Haven...........5.-.0... 2.00 | 


The Protestant Episcopal diocese of Iowa 
threatens te_sue the Protestant Episcopal 
Board of Missions to secure the legal execu- 
tion of bequests made to Griswold College. 


The mission board asserts that, the college | 


having failed to comply with certain condi- 
tions of the bequest, the board is justified in 
using the money for other purposes. <A suit 
at law between ecclesiastical bodies is not 
always, indeed is seldom, edifying, but some- 
times it is necessary to settle ethical as well 
as fiscal problems. 


Indian, 
Persian 
and Turkish 


Rugs a Mats 


We have just opened a few 
bales and put them into 
stock at a LOW PRICE 
for the HOLIDAYS. 


We show some rare pieces 
in PERSIAN RUGS. and 
MATS. They are very - 
fine and well worth in- 
spection. 


We have set out to close 
some. broken lots. of 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH and 
FRENCH RUGS and [1ATS. 
These are real bargains. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 


167 and 169 Washington St 
Near Cornhill. 
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FINE FURS. 


ETC., AT A 


SACRIFICE 


Our lease expires Feb. 1. 


The Stock Must be Sold 


We cannot mention all the prices, but 
will guarantee that for QUALITY the 
prices cannot be duplicated. 


Odd Lot Skirts 85c, Each. 


Formerly $1.75 to $2.00. 


Odd Lot Cloth Coats $2.50 Each. 


Formerly $5.00 to $8.00. 


Odd Lot Suits $4.50 to $7.50 Ea, 


Formerly $8.00 to $18.00. 


OUR STOCK OF 


FINE FURS 


Consists of everything usually found 
in a first-class house, such as 


Seal, Persian Lamb, 
Mink and Electric Seal, 
Coats, Capes, 
Collarettes and Muffs. 


REMEMBER! 


This is a bona fide closing out sale for 
CASH. No goods returned or exchanged. 


Do Not Forget 
We have many SUITABLE PRESENTS 


for 
Christmas ana 
New Year’s. 


The E, B. SEARS CO. 


404 Washington St., Boston. 


The Congregationalist Services. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


No. 2, Jst Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW —No. 34, 4th Series—by Mrs. M. C. Talcott. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


No. 3, ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW—No. 35, 4th Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued at ra intervals—a complete service, with 
music, in each issue. Subscription price (not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which : 


now, indeed, their daring and piety are 
commemorated in the living rock, in- 
scribed by hands which delight to do 
them honor. 


also includes a complete set of the first three series (33 services), which will be mailed at once. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Address—SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


In the article on the New Congregational 
House Site, by Mr. Capen, in another column 
an allusion is made to the old English elm, 
supposed to be one of the famous ‘‘ Paddock 
elms,’’ which was in the yard of the lot re 
cently purchased. The committee, thinking 
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For eighty-two years THE CONGREGATIONALIST, the pioneer religious newspaper of the world, has kept its place in the forefront 


Preview for 


1898 


of Christian journalism. In the evolution which has marked the passing years it has always been quick to seize upon and utilize whatever 


would make it of more value to its wide and ever-growing constituency. 
Excellent as it has been, it intends to be better. Read its outline of leading features for the coming year and judge for yourself, 


It is today the Ideal Religious Paper for the Everyday Christian. 


. 


Its excellence of typography and of illustrations, its editorial force, its resources in the way of contributors, its close touch with the 
denomination and with the whole religious world, give it a commanding position. For News—religious, philanthropic, political—Comment 
thereon, and for thz Interpretation and Guidance of Life, there is no paper superior to Tur CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


That element in journalism 
Personal so admirably represented in 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST in former years by 
Dr. Dexter’s Street Thoughts, and more re- 
cently by Dr. Quint’s articles, is to find re- 
newed expression in two forms. 

Rey. C. E. Jefferson, the popular pastor of the 
Central Church, Chelsea, Mass., and one of the 
ablest of the younger men in the ministry, will write 
as often as once a fortnight under the caption Quiet 
Talks with Earnest People in My Study. 

Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee, author of the Shadow 
Christ, and a remarkably gifted writer, will have 
charge of a column entitled The Man in the Gallery. 

‘ Believing that the time 
Theolog ical is ripe for reconstruct- 


ive work in theology along the lines of the 
best modern thinking, we have arranged for 
a notable series entitled: 

Re-Statements of Christian Truth. These speci- 
fic doctrines will be treated: Sin, by Prof. G. P. 
Fisher, D.D.; The Atonement, by Prof. Henry C. 
King ; The Scriptures, by Prof. James Denney, D. D.; 
The Future Life, by Rev. P. T. Forsyth; The 
Kingdom of God, by Prof. Geo. Harris, D. D. 

thi; The intense interest in new 
Biblica views about the Bible calls 


for a thorough treatment of the questions 
raised by modern criticism. 

We have therefore secured from Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, a conservative but open-eyed scholar, 
a short series of popular articles: What is the 
Higher Criticism? What is its Method? What does 
it say about the Old Testament? How does it 
interpret the Old Testament? Does it preserve 
the Authority of the Old Testament? 


Social and 
Ind ustrial relations between man 
and man. The practical 


question is, What can be done to promote 
such relations? 

Definite Steps in Social Progress will be treated 
specifically as follows: The Eight=-Hour Day, Dean 
George Hodges ; The Living Wage, Rev. Washing= 
ton Gladden, D.D.; The Consumers’ League, John 
Graham Brooks; The Extension of Municipal 
Functions, Edwin D. Mead; Co-operation Between 
Employer and Employe, James B. Reynolds; The 
Restraint of Luxury, Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
D. D.; The Treatment of the Liquor Traffic, Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, D. D. 


Every one is hoping for 


more just and merciful ~* 


Members of any denom- 
ination need to know 


Christian 
Fellowship the estimate in which 
the body with which 


they are connected is held by other Christians. 
Our readers next year will have a chance to 
learn 

How Other Denominations See Us. For the 
Presbyterians, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
will speak; for the Methodists, Rey. Arthur Ed- 
wards, D.D., for the Baptists, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D. D.; for the Episcopalians, Rev. W.R. Huntington, 


D.D. 

‘ In addition to the decid- 
Devotiona edly successful weekly 
column, CLOSET AND ALTAR, we shall often 
present articles bearing directly on the culture 
of the personal spiritual life. 

Among them will be a series: Jesus in Human 
Relations, by Rev. Isaac 0. Rankin: Asa Son; As 
a Brother; As a Citizen; As a Neighbor; As a 
Guest; As a Friend; As a Teacher. 


‘ _ Congregationalists sus- 
Denomina- tain together much im- 
tional portant work, and its 


proper management 
concerns every member of the denomination. 
We shall discuss and invite frequent and gen- 
eral discussion of such important matters as 
Our Denominational Concerns. The coming 
National and International Councils; what do they 
signify and what ought they to accomplish? Our 
Missionary Work ; its methods, resources and aims. 
Our Ministry ; its supply, safeguarding and proper 
distribution. Our Women Preachers; who they 
are and what they are doing. 


Dramatic Episodes joy ortne 


e : e d id 
in Con gregational *°2°"- 
History 


there have 

been not a 
few great occasions when attention has been 
focused on a single scene of intense interest 
and importanee, the outcome of which has had 
a far-reaching influence. Such was the meet- 
ing on Burial Hill, Plymouth, of the National 
Council of 1865. It will be our aim to repro- 
duce some of these episodes as vividly and ac- 
curately as possible. 


P racti cal Common to all the churches 


are certain constant and 
grave problems touching their work and wor- 
ship. Among those which will be amply con- 
sidered by experts in their respective spheres 
are 
A Reasonable Order of Worship, Rey. C. M. 
Lamson, D. D.; The Sunday Evening Service, Rev. 
L. H. Thayer and Rev. W. A. Bartlett; The Proper 
Use of the Church Building, Rey. J. G. Davenport, 
D.D.; The Securing and Setting at Work of Men, 
Rey. F. E. Dewhurst; The Advantages of the 
Parish House, Rey. J. L. R. Trask, D.D.; The 
Social Organization of the Church, Rey. A. M. 
Hyde. Alert Western Churches, prepared by our 
Chicago editor after personal inspection of nine 
prominent churches of the Interior and Western 
States. 


The broad range of 
subjects that inter- 


The Interests 
of the Home est members of a 
family in their per- 


sonal and associated life will be treated week 
by week, with constant extension of thought 
into all the various rich fields of human life 
and experience. 

Among others these forthcoming articles may be 
indicated: Famous Oratorios, by Helen Marshall 
North; The Great Hymns of the Middle Ages, 
Janet Sanderson ; How to Judge of a Picture, Rollin 
L. Hartt; What Shall Our Daughters Do with Us? 
Marion Harland; Early Marriages, Jane Addams ; 
Short Lessons in American Architecture, Isaac O. 
Rankin; The Child’s Imagination, Grace Duffield 
Goodwin; Leading a Child to Christ, Prof. E. S. 
Parsons. Household Economics and other practical 
subjects are to be given a prominent place, and 
there will be a suggestive series on Home Life in 
Other Lands by natives of those countries. Special 
effort has been made to secure bright, short 


juvenile stories.” 
Recognizing the rightful 


Stories place in literature and life 
Sketches of the lighter vein of dis- 


course, which at the same 
time may be made wholesome and profitable 
and entertaining, 

We shall make it prominent by spicy comment on 
men and affairs, and by Stories and Sketches by 
Alice Brown, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Katharine 
Pearson Woods, Laura E. Richards, W. E. Barton, 
and others. 


' TERMS—$3 per year, in advance; 2 yrs., $5; 5 yrs., $10. Trial Subscriptions—4 weeks Free; 12 weeks, 25c.; 6 m0s., $1. 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion= 


ever made. 


‘ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of 
The portraits, each with accompanying facsimile 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad mar- 
gins, size 984 by 13142, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
CENTURY PORTRAITS, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Regular price for the three 


$14.50 


if purchased separately 


ortraits 


collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. 
trait is a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not 
less than one dollar. 
will not be sold to the general 
be obtained now only in ‘‘combination’’ as announced. 


Our 


1898 


Combination 
Offer 


Each por- 


7.50, but! : 


The price of this gallery is 
4 ‘i It can 


ublic until next season. 


120 torre, 7 oO 
(.50 > OFFER e 
4.00 Delivered FREB 


New subscriptions to 


This aa applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 and the Century Magazine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the offer 
Congreg 


and yaaa of subscriptions already pas one or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year. 


may in at once or January 1,1 


98, as preferred. The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 


Address,—Subscription. Dept., : THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


You Can Save $40 


and have a typewriter combining the best features of 
other machines with vital advantages all its own. 


Wellington 
Typewriter No, 2 


is made by a reliable concern, 
which shares its 


the buyer, no middlemen be- 


ing pe ge doe The advan- 
tages of this machine are Du- 
rabillty, Permanent Align- 
ment, Visible Writing, 


2 niversal Keyboard. 
PRICE,ONLY 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL FRE to any responsible 
person wishing to 

test the machine. Descriptive Catalogue Free. Agents 
wanted in every town. The Williams Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Box 47, Plattsburg, N. ¥ 


It is easy 

to tell the 

quality of 
silver plated 

ware after a 
few years use. 
But you can 
a know the quality 
6 in advance if the 
GO trade-mark is 


**1847 Rogers Bros.” 


That mark guarantees 
long wear. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


~ WARREN’S 
XMAS 


NOVELTIES. 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, 
Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 
Desk Blotters, with Dresden, Silver and 
Leather Corners, 
Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 
Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl, 
Ebony Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman Fountain Pens, 
Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 
Dresden Inkstands and Pen Trays, 
Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 
Silver Stamp Boxes, Dresden Pen Cleaners, 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 
Address, Engagement, Shopping and 
Visiting Books. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine Fashionable 
Stationery. 


336 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Old South Church, Boston. 


S 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
OChieago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free, EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


ABBOT ACADEMY For Young Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. 
The Fall Term began September 16, 1897, offering 


three Seminary Courses of studies and a College Fitting 
Course. Miss LAURA 8. WA T8ON, Prine ipal. 


RP. 
j= 
s 


tad 
ay 
y 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 


Dresden and 


CHERMERHORN’S TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


$60. 


vrofits with | 


| building at Williams College at a cost of 


lute necessities. 
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Education 


—— The residence of the late Henry W. 
Sage at Ithaca has been offered to Cornell 
University for hospital purposes, the sons of 
Mr. Sage pledging an endowment of $100,000. 


s. Alexander McKenzie and George 
A. Gordon have been appointed by the board 
of overseers of Harvard College to serve on 
the committee of alumni directed to visit the 
Harvard Divinity School. 


—— It is proposed to erect a Y. M. C. 


$35,000, and it is hoped to raise an endowment 
of $10,000 among the students, who have al- 
ready about $5,500 pledged. The college trus- 
tees offer to give a central site for the new 
house. 


With the desire of putting its advan- 
tages more directiy at the disposal of the 
churches, the Bible Normal College in Spring- 
field has arranged for a special ten weeks’ 
course adapted particularly to Sunday school 
superintendents, Bible class leaders, and city, 
home and foreign missionaries. During the 
ten weeks some of the most useful elements 
in the regular two years’ course of the institu- 
tion will be forthcoming. The entire cost will 
be $30, board, room and tuition being included. 
Prof. George E. Dawson, Ph. D., who is con- 
ducting the courses in educational psychology, 
pedagogy and sociology, and who is giving 
marked satisfaction, will furnish his quota of 
instruction centering in child study. This 
course begins Jan. 4, 1898, and it is hoped that 
a large number will avail themselves of this 
somewhat remarkable opportunity for self- 
culture with a view to service. 


Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME MISSIONS 


Eight months of the fiscal~year of this society 
have now closed. This period shows a gratifying 
advance in receipts over the previous year. The 
gain has been largely in legacies, improvement in 
the business world showing itself in the greater 
facility in converting real estate and securities jnto 
eash, by which bequests to the society have been 
realized. By reason of the large reduction of the 
appropriations at the beginning of the year, by this 
increase of receipts and by additional loans at the 
banks amounting to $30,000, the smallest sum that 
has been borrowed during the dry season in any 
year for a decade, the society has been enabled to 
pay all its pledges to the missionaries to Oct. 1. 

But the Christmas season is at hand, and dues to 
the men upon the field for services rendered and 
reported, aggregating $17,000, are now unpaid. 
Reports from nearly three hundred of our brethren 
are in hand, and they are waiting for the drafts to 
be sent to them. Many of these have been waiting 
sinee the first of October. Every day brings the 
maturing of pledges made to our noble company of 
workers at the front. The winter is upon them. 
Fuel, clothing and food for their families are abso- 


This is the time when our givers are accustomed 
to make their offerings to this great work of na- 
tional evangelization. Upon our receipts from the 
ehurches and from individuals our ability to relieve 
the wants of the missionaries and enable them to 
provide the ordinary comforts of life depends. Our 
borrowing capacity at the banks is exhausted. 
Churches that have not yet made their annual offer- 
ing to this work of home missions can, by doing so 
at once, relieve the stress that is upon the treasury 
of this society and bring joy and comfort to hun- | 
dreds of homes among our missionary workers. 


The leading musical in- 

NewEngland stitution of America, 
ONSERWATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG OMEN 


Prepares for any college. Also neadeuie and special 
courses. Twenty-eight miles from Boston. Winter 
term of 63d year begins Jan. 4, 1898. For particulars | 
address REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President. : 

Norton, Maas. 
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Right chimney, good lamp. 
‘Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 

Besides breaking. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOS and ORGANS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason & . 
Hamlin in 1861. These organs have 8 main- 
tained their supremacy as the Best in the World. 
_ Mason & Hamlin Pianos illustrate the same 

hest degree of eacellence, and the new 
yles just introduced are eliciting the most enthusi- 
pe praise from pianists and musicians. 

Catalogues free. Address: 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 
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JEIEIESE 


A TASTE OF 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES and 
CONFECTIONS. 


makes you wish for a feast of them. 
Sold everywhere. 
> Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


< is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 

healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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that comes to this Mill. 
Fish, fowl, flesh or v — for 
salad, croquettes, pati 
cakes, hash, pee Fagg 

chowder quickly chopped wi 


ENTERPRISE 
MEAT CHOPPER. 


In two parts. Easily cleaned. 
Sold by all pw int ye Prices, 


No. 2, $1.75; No. 4 Send 4 cents in 
 Eerprasing. House- 


stamps P44 ‘or “ The 
keeper," 200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
Philadelphia. . 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all qepertanens with addl- 
tional instruction in New Testament 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9A.M. For 


catalogue or further info: 
- Prof. Joun &. SEW. Bangor, Me. 
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The Recast of Faith 


NOTABLE LECTURES AT YALE 


Two lectures on this subject, delivered by 
Prof. John Bascom of Williams College be- 
fore the theological students of Yale Univer- 
sity, Dec. 2 and 3, were of deep interest and 
significance. To a recasting of its faith, said 
Professor Bascom, évery age returns and will 
always return. The tendency has been to ex- 
aggerate the changes of the last fifty years, 
and to consider them as subversive of faith. 
Our age has as much of real religious convic- 
tion as any age. There is nothing new in the 
fact of this recasting. ‘The unbelief of today 
means a deeper and wiser belief. 

The new adjustment has been in two direc- 
tions. First, with regard to the form of the 
aid that God renders us. Se:ond, as to the 
nature and extent of his love. The first ques- 
tion is as to how spiritual growth is secured. 
In the past the world has been looked upon as 
an obstruction between man and God. In 
this conception the world and the body lost 
the sacred character which belongs to them. 

As a result of the recasting of faith the 
world is not longer conceived of as embar- 
rassing the processes of salvation. Spiritual 
growth is not something going on above or in 
spite of the world. Natural development 
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The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


Attracts 
Attention 


5 The shoe that is polished with Vici 
g Leather Dressing looks new, looks 
5 soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


5 is the peer of all shoe polishes for 
3 inen’s, women’s eeabicld ren attics, > 
3 as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers 
§ for style and wear. Ask your dealer. 8 


An illustrated book of instruction ‘““How to Buy 
and Care for your Shocs,’’ mailed free. 
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must find a way for itself in spiritual develop- 
ment. It is a mistake to think of great physi- 
cal events as not pushing towards the king- 
dom of God and finding completion in it. 

The second recasting of our faith has to do 
with the benevolence of God. We are coming 
to a better sense of his love. Reason seeks 
the harmony of love. Impeach God’s good- 
ness and you impeach his reason. We have 
been led to this better conception of God’s 
love by our growing knowledge of the spirit- 


ual world, and our theology must be open to | 


correction by this growing knowledge. 

This larger conception of the divine love 
leads to another recast. The world struggles 
to reconcile this idea of the goodness of God 
with the suffering of the world. This recon- 
ciliation is only reached by the idea of growth, 
of spiritual evolution. The scheme of God is 
one of discipline. Our errors and sins are all 
instructive and corrective. There is no su- 
perfluous suffering in the world. It is all 
necessary for discipline and incentive. In 
answering the objection that God is slow and 
slack in his promises, Professor Bascom urged 
that the greatness of the processes and the 
greatness of the results account for this. 
Spiritual growth answers all questions. ‘The 
recast of faith is incident to a clear vision of 
the divine love, that we may see the linea- 
ments of divine grace. Our message must be 
of this love. It isa difficult message to give, 
but one that is anxiously awaited and gladly 
heard. Be sure of the spiritual life—of its 
laws, its victories, its growth. Gc. Ss. M. 


-Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 10 


Mrs. H. H.- Leavitt, directing the thought of 
the hour, spoke of the parables in Matt. 13, 
full of lessons concerning the kingdom of 
God, its beginning, growth and accomplish- 
ment, the climax being the strongest confi- 
dence that God’s work cannot fail. Mrs. 
Capron spoke of the importance of each soul’s 
knowing its own relationship to Christ, and 
of the fact that it is not as often on great lines 
as on little lines that the test of Christian life 
comes. If it seems difficult to get time to 
study the Bible, remember that the Holy 
Spirit may flash light upon some passage. 

Attention being called to the work in North 
China, Miss Child spoke of her visit to Tunog- 
cho in 1896; of the fine college for young men, 
where three of the single ladies are instruct- 
ors; and of the evangelistic work in the city 
and vicinity under the care of Miss Andrews 
and Miss Chapin. She described a visit to 
old Mrs. Tsua, a former’ Bible woman and at 
present, although too feeble for active work, 
a great power for good through her remark- 
able Christian life and character. In her 
younger days she was a devout Buddhist, 
very constant in temple worship, and now 
shows the same earnestness and devotion to 
Christianity. The dispensary at Tungcho, 
the subject for prayer for the day on the cal- 
endar, is a most interesting place under the 
care of Dr. and Mrs. Ingram. The waiting- 


| room, packed full of women and children, af- 


fords a fine opportunity for Bible teaching, 
which is improved by both missionaries and 
Bible women. The dispensary ha3 been much 
cramped for money the past year—not suffi- 
cient to supply the necessary medicines, so 
that patients can be received only every alter- 
nate day, and not enough to provide fuel to 
heat the rooms in zero weather. 

A brief account was also given of the girls’ 
school{f at Kalgan, where the struggle with 
foot binding shows progress, since three years 
ago there were only two girls with unbound 
feet, while now there aretwelve. Mrs. Capron 
referred to the coming Sunday as a day of 
special prayer for India. Mrs. Barrows alluded 
to Pundita Ramabai and her work among 
widows jand orphans. Seventy-five orphans 
among those under her care have become 
Christians. In the prayers which were offered 
India*and China were especially remembered. 
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IS IT A TRIFLE? 


That Common Trouble Acid Dys- 
pepsia, or Sour Stomach. 


Now Recognized as a Cause of Serious Disease. 


Acid dyspepsia, commonly called heart- 
burn or sour stomach, is a form of indi- 
gestion resulting from fermentation of the 
food. The stomach being too weak to 
promptly digest it, the food remains until 
fermentation begins, filling the stomach 
with gas, and a bitter, sour, burning taste 
in the mouth is often present. This con- 
dition soon becomes chronic and being an 
everyday occurrence is given but little 
attention. Because dyspepsia is not im- 
mediately fatal, many people do nothing 
for the trouble. 

Within a recent period a remedy has 
been discovered prepared solely to cure 
dyspepsia and stomach troubles. It is 
known as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and 
is now becoming rapidly used and pre- 
scribed as a radical cure for every form of 
dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
placed before the public and are sold by 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents per pack- 
age. It is prepared by the Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and while it promptly 


| and effectually restores a vigorous diges- 


tion, at the same time is perfectly harmless 
and will not injure the most delicate stom- 
ach, but, on the contrary, by giving perfect 
digestion, strengthens the stomach, im- 
proves the appetite and makes life worth 
living. 

Send for free book on Stomach Diseases 
by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


TRUSSES AND SUPPORTERS 


Thirty-five Years’ Experience 
BEST QUALITY MODERATE PRICE 


Invalids’ Articles Generally 


No Truss is adapted to all cases of Rupture. 
Each Patient carefully examined and fitted. 


The Same Principles apply to cases of Bow 
Legs, Club Feet, Spinal Curvature, etc. 

I> Beperienced Physician in attendance. Rooms 
Sor women and children with women attendants. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


13 and 15 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
{Plates for relief of Flat Foot made to order. 


Itching, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 
and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beautified 
by warm shampoos with CurTiIcuRA SOAP, and occas 
sional dressings with CuricuRA, greatest »f emol- 
lients and skin cures. 


duticura 


Is sold aie the world. Porrer Drug anv CHEM. Corp., 
Sole Props., Boston. ag~‘ How to Cure Hair Humors,” free. 


SKINS ON FIR 


BA R “EE TRVSTILS 


g Uric Cereal. Endorsed 

and irritable Digestive 
Organs,and Kidney 
palatable. Unsurpa 


with Eczema instantly relieved by 
CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


Emollient, attractive, 


PAMPHLET YN MPLE FREE. 
Curtvalled tn Arte Ask Dealera, or 
WW gitorn & “ “N = U.S.A 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


BEARD—In Berea, O., Dec. 6, Rev. Stanley B. Beard 
the beloved young pastor, after a short illness of 
pneumonia. 


BLISS—In New York city, Dec. 12, Marie Louise Hen- 
derson, aged 49 years, beloved wife of Rev. Edwin 
Munsell Bliss, D. D. 


HURD—In Boscawen, N. H., Dec. 6, suddenly of apo- 
plexy, Rev. Albert C. Hurd, aged 66 years. Forty-one 
years of his life were spent in the ministry, he havin 
served parishes in Ohlo, Connecticut, and for the las 
ten years in Francestown and Boscawen, N. H. 


PERRY—In Agawam, Dec. 2, Rey. Ralph yg h aged 
86 years. For thirty years previous to 1874 he was 
pastor of the church in Agawam. At that time he 
was injured in a railway accident and has since been 
an invalid. 


JOSHUA JAMES LANE 


By the lamented death of Mr. Joshua James Lane 
which occurred at his home, Nov. 9, the town of 
Stratham, N. H., loses one of its best known and most 
highly respected citizens, and the Congregational church, 
with Ww hich he united over forty years ago, a most worthy 
member. 

He was a most devoted and affectionate husband and 
father, and the home was a delight to dwell in, made 
attractive not only by the pleasant surroundings, but by 
his sunny and cheerful disposition. His thought was 
ever of the comfort and happiness of others. The daily 
family devotions will ever be remembered by those who 
knew and loved him. Patient, gentle and kind, as peace- 
fully and happily as he lived, so happily and sweetly he 
fell asleep. ** Now he is in the perfect home for which 
this earthly home is only a preparation. We cannot see 
him there, but we know that his love is imperishable, 
and that his soul retains its gentle kindness forever.” 

He possessed rare intellectual gifts, was a lover of 
good books, and took a deep interest in national affairs 
and all the great questions of the day. He had a lively 
interest also in all that pertained to the welfare of his 
fellow-townsmen, and the church he loved, to which he 
belonged so many years. Shortly before his death he 
repeated one of his favorite hymns which was read at 
the funeral service at his home on the morning of 
Friday, Nov. 12, by his pastor, Rev. G. A. Foss, who 
conducted the service. 

And let this feeble body fail, 
And let it faint and die; 

My soul shall quit the mournful vale, 
And soar to worlds on high. 


Mr. Lane’s wife died several years ago, and also his 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Joseph W. Merrili! He leaves one 
daughter, Mrs. Hazen B. Goodrich of Haverhill, Mass. 


MRS. LYDIA DANA STANTON 


Mrs. Lydia Dana Stanton of Billerica, Mass., widow of 
the late Deacon Henry B. Stanton, died about midnight 
Dec. 2, of strangulated hernia after most severe suffer- 
ing, the skill of the surgeon and physician an‘ the most 
careful nursing being invoked in vain. She wis born at 
Dedham, Mass., March 13, 1812, being the t velfuh and 
youngest child of David and Rebecca Dana. Her father 
was a soldier of the Revolutionary War and ‘lied during 
her infancy. She was married April 11, 1833, at Lowell; 
Mass., where was her home most of the time till 1875, 
when she and her husband removed to Billerica, where 
her husband died Aug. 12,1889. She was the mother of 
three sons and one daughter. That she inherited the 
loyal and patriotic spirit of her parents is shown in that 
she surrendered two of her three sons to enter the Union 
Army, one of them, Henry B. Stanton, Jr., serving from 
the opening of the war under Generals Rosecrans, But- 
ler, Banks and Sheridan. He was shot through the right 
lung at the battle of Cedar Creek or Sheridan’s Ride 
and died three years later. At the close of the war she 
also gave up her only daughter to enter the service of 
the Freedman’s Bureau as a teacher, who sailed from 
New York on the morning after the assassination of 
President Lincoln and was stationed at Edisto Island, 
S. C., where she was drowned Christmas Day, 1865. Two 
of her sons survive her, Rey. George F. Stanton of Bos- 
ton and Albert D. Stanton, Esq., of Billerica, whose 
three daughters are her only grandchildren. She leaves 
also one great-grandson. 

A most devoted, self-sacrificing and loving wife and 
mother she was also a most earnest, trustful and devoted 
Christian, and while her path was darkly shadowed by 
great afflictions, especially in the early loss of her daugh- 
ter, she never regretted that she yielded her to the holy 
mission of saving and uplifting the degraded and op 
pressed freedmen, but humbly and submissively howed 
to the willof God. She was a woman of clear and posi- 
tive convictions of truth and duty; of large sympathy, 
ever ready to help and bless any who needed her aid in 
sickness or poverty or affliction, and in the days of her 
active life was often called into such service. She re- 
tained all her faculties in rare chs a till the last 
and all who knew her marveled at the clearness and 
vigor of her mental powers. Full of faith and hope in 
her Redeemer she gladly welcomed the coming of his 
messenger. A long, weary, yet blessed, journey was 
hers through time ere she entered the eternal home to 
receive the welcome of her Saviour and Lord and of the 
many loved ones in waiting to greet her. Truly was it 
written for her: “ The heart of her husband did safely 
trust In her,” “ Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 

The funeral service was held in the Lowell Cemetery 
Chapel and was conducted by Rev. J. M. Green, D. D., 
of Lowelland Rey. F. A. Wilson of Andover, both former 
pastors, and each paid a beautiful tribute to her worth 
and character in words full of tenderness and comfort. 


MRs. M. H. WEEDEN 


Died in Providence, R. I., Nov. 21, Mrs. Marla Hunt 
Weeden. She was born in Seekonk, Mass, April 27, 
1816, and was the daughter of Allin and Susan Bi 
Hunt. At an early age she was converted and united 
with the Newman Congregational Church of Seekonk 
under the pastoral care of Rev. James O. Barney. 


anding | 


Al- | 


though associated with other churches and interested in | 


their work in connection with her husband and children, 
she continued a steadfast and loyal member of the New- 
man Church till the end of her long and useful life. 
Noy. 25, 1847, she was married to Mr. Stephen R. Weeden 
of Providence. By this union a Christian home of un- 
usual sweetness and far-reaching helpfulness was estab- 
lished, Her Christian life within the family circle was a 
ghar pe fountain of loving service, ever flowing forth 
n tenderness, sympathy and fidelity, and gave an expe- 
rience rich in blessing to herself and to all who came 
within the a of her kindly affections. She was 
sreatly enriched by her love for her four children and 
xr grandchildren. The early death of the second son 
just as he was preparing for the gospel ministry and had 
manifested special power in soul-winning left a sainted 
memory and added a deeper chord of sympathy that 
never failed to respond. 
overtiowed the home. She entered into the religious and 
philanthropic activities of her husband and children 
with keenest Interest and co-operation, and never ceased 
to busy herself in preparing and distributing the tokens 
of her own beneficence far and near. The strong will 
actuated by aloving heart animated the frail body unto 
& surprising persistence in well-doing. . 


The streams of her benevolence | 
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The death of her beloved husband about four years | 


age was to her like the overthrow of the strong canons 
of a tender vine, oe lying upon the ground bru 
and weak. But rising in the strength of faith, leaning 
upon her God and sustained by her children’s love, she 
patiently waited for the call of the Father to “ depart 
and be with Christ” and his redeemed. 

Thanksgiving Day was the fiftieth anniversary of her 


sed | 


marriage, and so the sdrrowing family and the. large | 


circle of friends can but rejoice in the midst of their 
grief that the day that was looked forward to by her as 
one of sad loneliness proved to be for her a joyous re- 
union in the happy home above. 

Dear Grandma Weeden’s “ beautiful hands ” are at rest 
and her works do follow her. T. 0: @, 


DEACON FRANCIS HUNT 

The oldest inhabitant of Concord, Mass., passed away 
on Monday morning, Dee. 8, aged 90 yrs. and 8 mos, 
Deacon Francis Hunt died in the town where he was born 
and in which, with the exception of a few years, he had 
always lived. Blameless in his life, a consistent member 
of the Congregational church, his strength was so re- 
markable that within a year he walked regularly to Sun- 
day services, a distance of more than a mile, and culti- 
vated his garden, in which he took great pleasure, be- 
sides being always ready to help neighbors in need of 
assistants Dy chopping wood or other friendly services. 
He will be paehity missed in the community, but wel- 


comed in the spirit world by many friends, among them | 
sceded him thither by many | 


his faithful wife, who had pr 
years, and of whom it was said by her pastor, Dr. Grout, 
that he always found her with her Bible open before 
her. 


Ponp’s ExTRACT?, of great medicinal value. 
For forty years it has stood all the tests. 


Try 
it. 


Ir you feel weak, dull and discouraged you will 
find a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you 
wonderful good. 


THE PRICE RECORD BROKEN.—It would be hard 
to imagine a more useful and appropriate Christmas 
gift for a young lady than a toilet table, but in all 
previous seasons they have been somewhat ex- 
pensive. This year, however, the Paine Furniture 
Co. have made a great effort to reduce the price on 
toilet tables, and they have brought out one pattern 
as a special Christmas offering at the absurdly low 
price of $15, which includes also a very stylish 
dressing chair. In another column we present a 
picture of these two pieces of furniture under the 
heading “ Both for $15.” 


Sl i 
so quickly. 


jurious drug. 
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CATARRH 


Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mereury or any other in- 


It opens and cleans the 
ary Sgn es, Allays 
ain and Inflammation, 

Heals and Protects the D m 
Membrane. COLD ty H EA : 
Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at_ Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Uind-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active propertiesof Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blocd, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. PFOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 


BELLS 


§teel Alloy Church & School Bells. for 
dataloeue The C.S, BELL soca pm a 


Old age 


comes early to the clothes that are dragged up 
and down over the wash-board. 


It’s ruinous. 


Nothing else uses them up so thoroughly and 


This wear and tear, that tells so on your 
pocket, ought to be stopped. Get some Pearl- 


ine—use it just as directed—no soap with it— 


send 


be honest—send it back, 


and see how much longer the clothes last, and 
how much easier and 
Pearline saves the rubbing. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 
“‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” irs 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your 


cae it Back ‘grocer sends you somethin 


quicker the work is. 


in place of Pearline, 


513 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


For Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 


RR 


MATISM 


Cows 


HE 


ane 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


R 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by leadin 
out Europe in treatin 
CATED and STUBBORN 
Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


LAVILLE’S 


Physicians through- 
the MOST COMPLI- 
CHRONIO CASES, 


Asthma, Coughs and Bronchitis. 


Mrs BALLINGTON BOOTH says — 

I take great Lea in recom eaeaaaas your V: ‘e80- 
lene. 1 have spoken of it toa great many of my friends and to 
hundreds of our fellow-workers in the Salvation Army. I 
recommend that no family where there are young children 
should be without this Vaporizer. 1 have found it very b: ne- 
ficial for my little ones with Whooping ( ough and Influenza. 
1 am convinced that it can but prove an «xeeedingly useful 
assistant whatever treatment may be used in the check and 
cure of and a diseases for which it has been specially 
recommended. 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Forsale by all 
druggists, United States and Canada. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
\ Schieffelin & Co,, New York, U. S. Agents. 


RAG RRR 


‘Tue Most SuccessFut 

for AN4BMIA, POORNESS of the 

” CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROPULA, Ete. “ 

None genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD. 

rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGG 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 
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From the Northwest 


Dr. Ingersoll’s Removal to Brooklyn 

The going of Rev. Edward P. Ingersoll, 
D.D., is a real loss to Park Church, St. Paul 
and the Northwest. For six years he has 
been a brother beloved. His contagious joy- 
ousness, his all-around Christian character 
and his large experience and wisdom have 
endeared him to all our people. His work 
with Park Church came at a time of peculiar 
stress, and by his sunny disposition and un- 
daunted courage he was enabled to lead the 
church over many critical places. He leaves 
it thoroughly united and hopeful. His lead- 
ership and wise judgment in our denomina- 
tional work are in evidence in many direc- 
tions. He gave himself unsparingly to all 
our larger interests throughout the State, and 
he will be remembered in many a prairie com- 
munity, as well as in all the churches in the 
Twin Cities, for his helpful ministry. The 
Northwest is grateful that Brooklyn, where 
he has labored most.of his life, loaned him to 
us for these years. And doubtless we have 
given him some things which will make him 
still more efficient as he again takes up his 
new work with the Rochester Avenue Church 
in the city of his choice. At the farewell re- 
ception given to him and his wife a beautiful 
loving cup was presented by the church. Their 
friends throughout the city attended. 


Plymouth Church, St. Paul 

The oldest church of our order in St. Paul 
has, in common with nearly all first churches 
in our larger cities, suffered because of the 
up-town tide. The pastors of this church 
have been strong and wise men. But circum- 
stances beyond control have brought critical 
conditions. In spite of all this the people are 
not in the least dismayed. They have just 
ealled Rev. G. E. Soper of Alexandria to the 
pastorate, who will begin his work at once. 
His pastorate at Alexandria for the past five 
years has been quite successful. His business 
methods and ability for organization have 


been manifested from the first and his work in j 


the country districts about his church has been 
unusually valuable, clearly proving him to be 
a wise organizer and a good general. Both 
church and pastor-elect are confident that a 
united, well-organized, persistent laying hold 
of the problem will soon prove the wisdom of 
re-enforcing and bringing out some of the 
latent power of this parent church. It is lo- 


cated in the midst of a densely populated com- | 


munity and a recent survey has shown that a 
good part of the field is not covered by any 
other church. 


Mr. Moody’s Visit 

On his way from Manitoba to Chicago Mr. 
Moody spent five days in the Twin Cities at 
the invitation of some pastors and laymen be- 
longing to the Northwestern Bible Conference. 
He spoke to large audiences. But under all 
the circumstances it is to be regretted that the 
evangelical pastors and churches of the Twin 
Cities were not privileged to join in the invi- 
tation to the distinguished evangelist to labor 
among us. They would have been glad to 
show in this way their love for Mr. Moody 
and their high appreciation of his work. Al- 
though it has been years since Mr. Moody was 
here, his old-time friends think his fervor, ten- 
derness and power have increased. His ser- 
mons, especially for Christians, were direct 
and stimulating. 


University of Minnesota 

The first term at the university has just 
closed, and the officers are enabled to forecast 
the general progress and work for the year, 
The enrollment is larger than ever before, 
notwithstanding the fact that the conditions 
for entrance have been raised. Each year the 
wisdom and ability of President Northrop 
make themselves felt more and more widely. 
This year a salaried Y. M. C. A. secretary is 
giving all his time to religious work. Recently 
he was assisted by the college evangelist, Mr. 
Sayford, who did a good work. A similar 
work is also carried on among the young 
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women. The president’s recent announce- 
ment regarding students who violate civil law, 
such as in stealing, as being directly r-spon- 


sible to the civil authorities is not only jodi- | 
This | 


cious but most salutary in its effect. 
means that the stulent community are not a 
law unto themselves in civil affairs, but that 
they in common with the entire community 
are to honor and to obey law. If this can he 
well enforced and taught in our schools of 
learning, it will prove itself a potent f*etor in 
the life of the coming generation. 


Swedish Work in Minneapolis 

The Swedish Temple, a branch of the Free 
Mission Scandinavians, has 
ceived into Congregational fellowship. This 
means a great deal for the future of the Scan- 
dinavian work in this city and throughout the 
State. These Scandinavian free churches are 
essentially Congregational already, and hence 
do not become such in coming into our fellow- 
ship. Perhaps one of the reasons why they 
are so cautious in asking for fellowship with 
the Congregational body is that it is difficult 
for them to understand that fellowship as our 
body holds it carries with it no authority in 
the usual ecclesiastical sense. Superintend- 
ent Fisher is sowing good seed among our 
Seandinavian brethren, and while the fruit 
may be slow in maturing there are not want- 
ing many encouraging signs that real progress 
is being made. Jap AK Se 


“ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are of great 
service in subduing hoarseness and coughs. Sold 
only inboxes. Avoid imitations. 


A TouR TO WASHINGTON, D. C.—The dull sea- 
son immediately following Christmas affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a short vacation. For this 
reason the Royal Blue Line has arranged a person- 
ally conducted, nine-day tour to leave Boston Tues- 
day, Dec. 28, visiting Washington, D. C., Mount 
Vernon, Philadelphia and New York. Twenty- 
seven dollars covers every expense. Other tours in 


just been rTe- | 


January, February, March, April and May. Send | 
for itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston. 
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PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme+ 
dies, and 1sin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving coms 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use 


SAMPLE FREE 


With Full Particulars. 
Address, WILLIS & MACK, 
Box 20. Westfield, N. de 
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Absolutely the Simplest, Lightest-Running, Best-Constructed 
Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing Machine ever invented, 


Has neither shuttle nor bobbin. 


No tensions to adjust. 


. Always ready when needle is threaded. 


SOLD 
ONLY 
BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


**A handful of dirt may be a 
houseful of shame.”? Keep 
your house clean with... 
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For eighty-two years Ture CONGREGATIONALIST, the pioneer religious newspaper of the world, has kept its place in the forefront 


of Christian journalism. 


would make it of more value to its wide and ever-growing constituency. 
Excellent as it has been, it intends to be better. 


denomination and with the whol: religious world, give it a commanding position. 


In the evolution which has marked the passing years it has always been quick to seize upon and utilize whatever 
It is today the Ideal Religious Paper for the Everyday Christian. 


Read its outline of leading features for the coming year and judge for yourself. 
Its excellence of typography and of illustrations, its editorial force, its resources in the way of contributors, its close touch with the 


For News—religious, philanthropic, political—Comment 


thereon, and for th: Interpretation and Guidance of Life, there is no paper superior to THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


That element in journalism 
Personal so admirably represented in 
Tue CONGREGATIONALIST in former years by 
Dr. Dexter’s Street Thoughts, and more re- 
cently by Dr. Quint’s articles, is to find re- 
newed expression in two forms. 

Rev. C. E. Jefferson, the popular pastor of the 
Central Chureh, Chelsea, Mass., and one of the 
ablest of the younger men in the ministry, will write 
as often as once a fortnight under the caption Quiet 
Talks with Earnest People in My Study. 

Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, author of the Shadow 
Christ, and a remarkably gifted writer, will have 
charge of a column entitled The Man in the Gallery. 

Believing that the time 


Theological is ripe for reconstruct- 


ive work in theology along the lines of the 
best modern thinking, we have arranged for 
a notable series entitled: 

Re-Statements of Christian Truth. These speci- 
fic doetrines will be treated: Sin, by Prof. G. P. 
Fisher, D.D.; The Atonement, by Prof. Henry C. 
King; The Scriptures, by Prof. James Denney, D. D.; 
The Future Life, by Rev. P. T. Forsyth; The 
Kingdom of God, by Prof. Geo. Harris, D. D. 

‘ 4 The intense interest in new 
Biblical views about the Bible calls 


for a thorough treatment of the questious 
raised by modern criticism. 


We have therefore secured from Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, a conservative but open-eyed scholar, 
a short series of popular articles: What is the 


Higher Criticism? What is its Method? What does 
it say about the Old Testament? How does it 
interpret the Old Testament? Does it preserve 
the Authority of the Old Testament? 

Every one is hoping for 


Social and more just and merciful 
Industrial relations between man 


and man. The practical 
question is, What can be done to promote 
such relations? 

Definite Steps in Social Progress will be treated 
specifically as follows: The Eight-Hour Day, Dean 
George Hodges; The Living Wage, Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, D.D.; The Consumers’ League, John 
Graham Brooks; The Extension of Municipal 
Functions, Edwin D. Mead; Co-operation Between 
Employer and Employe, James B. Reynolds; The 
Restraint of Luxury, Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
D.D.; The Treatment of the Liquor Traffic, Rev, 
Herrick Johnson, D.D. 


Members of any denom- 
ination need to know 


Christian 
Fellowship the estimate in which 
the body with which 


they are connected is held by other Christians. 
Our readers next year will have a chance to 
learn 

How Other Denominations See Us. For the 
Presbyterians, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
will speak; for the Methodists, Rev. Arthur Ed- 
wards, D.D., for the Baptists, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D. D.; for the Episcopalians, Rev. W. R. Huntington, 


D.D. 

‘ In addition to the decid- 
Devotiona edly successful weekly 
column, CLosET AND ALTAR, we shall often 
present articles bearing directly on the culture 
of the personal spiritual life. 

Among them will be a series: Jesus in Human 
Relations, by Rey. Isaac 0. Rankin: As a Son; As 
a Brother; As a Citizen; As a Neighbor; As a 
Guest; As a Friend; As a Teacher. 


‘ _ Congregationalists sus- 
Denomina- tain together much im- 
tion al portant work, and its 


proper management 
concerns every member of the denomination. 
We shall discuss and invite fre quent and gen- 
eral discussion of such important matters as 
Our Denominational Concerns. The coming 
National and International Councils; what do they 
signify and what ought they to accomplish? Our 
Missionesy Work ; its methods, resources and aims. 
Our Ministry ; its supply, safeguarding and proper 
distribution. Our Women Preachers; who they 
are and what they are doing. 


In the his- 


Dramatic Episodes jo.) or tne 


e s d = 
in Congregational (°°. 
H isto ry there have 

been not a 


few great occasions when attention has been 
focused on a single scene of intense interest 
and importance, the outcome of which has had 
a far-reaching influence. Such was the meet- 
ing on Burial Hill, Plymouth, of the National 
Council of 1865. It will be our aim to repro- 
duce some of these episodes as vividly and ac- 
curately as possible. 


: Common to all the churches 
Practical 2379 aeiecans 


grave problems touching their work and wor- 
ship. Among those which will be amply con- 
sidered by experts in their respective spheres 
are 


A Reasonabie Order of Worship, Rev. C. M. 
Lamson, D. D.; The Sunday Evening Service, Rev. 
L. H. Thayer and Rev. W. A. Bartlett ; The Proper 
Use of the Church Building, Rey. J. G. Davenport, 
D.D.; The Securing and Setting at Work of Men, 
Rey. F. E. Dewhurst; The Advantages of the 
Parish House, Rey. J. L. R. Trask, D.D.; The 
Social Organization of the Church, Rey. A. M. 
Hyde. Alert Western Churches, prepared by our 
Chicago editor after personal inspection of nine 
prominent churches of the Interior and Western 
States. . 


The broad range of 


The Interests subjects that inter- 
est members of a 


of the Home «st members 
family in their per- 


sonal and associated life will be treated week 
by week, with constant extension of thought 
into all the various rich fields of human life 
and experience. 

Among others these forthcoming articles may be 
indicated; Famous Oratorios, by Helen Marshall 
North; The Great Hymns of the Middle Ages, 
Janet Sanderson ; How to Judge of a Picture, Rollin 
L. Hartt; What Shall Our Daughters Do with Us? 
Marion Harland; Early Marriages, Jane Addams ; 
Short Lessons in American Architecture, Isaac O. 
Rankin; The Child’s Imagination, Grace Duffield 
Goodwin; Leading a Child to Christ, Prof. EB. S. 
Parsons. Household Economics and other practical 
subjects are to be given a prominent place, and 
there will be a suggestive series on Home Life in 
Other Lands by natives of those countries. Special 
effort has been made to secure bright, short 
juvenile stories. 


4 Recognizing the rightful 
Stories place in literature and life 


Sketches f the lighter vein of dis- 


course, which at the same 

time may be made wholesome and profitable 
and entertaining, 

We sball make it prominent by spiey comment on 

men and affairs, and by Stories and Sketches by 

Alice Brown, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Katharine 


Pearson Woods, Laura E. Richards, W. EB. Barton, | 


and others. j 


TERMS —$3 per year, in advance; 2 yrs., $5; 5 yrs., $10. Trial Subscriptions—4 weeks Free; 12 weeks, 25c.; 6 mos., $1. 
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the festivities of Christmas arises 

from the thought that each re- 
curring anniversary marks a fuller pos- 
session of the world by the Spirit of 
Christ. To the superficial view it may 
appear that the things for which he stood, 
justice, mercy, gentleness, helpfulness, 
are still thrust farin the background by 
the powers of/ greed and oppression. 
Nevertheless, this old world is slowly but 
surely being made over by the Babe of 
Bethlehem and the Man of Nazareth. 
From the armed hosts of Europe fronting 
each other with hostile looks, from such 
scenes as have been enacted month aftef 
month in Cuba and Armenia, from the 
fierce competition and the painful dis- 
turbances of the industrial world, turn 
your gaze to every evidence of growing 
brotherliness among the children of men. 
We still possess public leaders of unblem- 
ished patriotism. Never before were so 
many thoughtful and patient minds at 
work upon our social and economic prob- 
lems. The temptations of business life 
have not altogether routed integrity and 
fidelity. Love and tenderness and patience 
still sit beside nany a family hearthstone. 


Te chief source of satisfaction in 
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The strong and the wise are putting their 
shoulders beneath the burdens of the weak 
and the ignorant. Each day sees, in every 
walk of life, countless deeds of unnoticed 
sacrifice by means of which humanity is 
being welded together. Surely, the Christ 
of God is here among us today extending 
his rule over individual lives and over so- 
ciety. Let us all unite in singing ‘to the 
time-honored tune of Antioch, ‘‘Joy to 
the world, the Lord is come.”’ 


The organization last week in East 
Boston of a Congregational church is, on 
the face of it, a somewhat surprising 
event. When it is remembered that the 
Maverick Church has been sending dur- 
ing the last few years to Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Newton and other attractive 
suburbs a good deal of its best blood East 
Boston hardly appears to be the field for 
founding a second Congregational church. 
However, before any adverse judgment is 
formed, the whole matter, the develop- 
ment of chapels and missions into inde- 
pendent churches, should be fully con- 
sidered. The time-honored policy in this 
vicinity has been for the larger churches 
to support missions in the less favored 
quarters of the city. The theory in this 
case is that people living around the new 
church will be more inclined to become 
interested in it now that it bears a sup- 
posedly higher title than that of mission. 
Moreover, it is thought that those who 
have already worshiped there will do 
a larger part towards maintaining wor- 
ship and managing theirown affairs. This 
interesting experiment has the hearty in- 
dorsement of Dr. Smith Baker, whose 
name the new church appropriately bears, 
of the Home Missionary Society, of the 
City Missionary Society, in whose build- 
ing the church worships, and of the coun- 
cil which passed judgment upon the case. 
All who are facing the problems of city 
evangelization will be inclined to watch 
the development of this plant. If it suc- 
ceeds, as its best friends hope and expect 
it will, there will be ground for feeling 
that other missions similarly situated 
should be organized into churches. This 
is the general policy of our Methodist 
brethren. 


The position of the young people in our 
churches has greatly changed within two 
decades. Wherever they are true to the 
suggestions of the leaders of Christian En- 
deavor they are an organic part of the 
chureh. In the events which opened a new 
edifice and a new history in one of our 
own churches this significant relation was 
recently acknowledged in a striking way. 
Special exercises —occupying an entire 
evening—with an address by Dr. F. E. 
Clark, gave the young people their right- 
ful. place in the dedication. The founder 
of Christian Endeavor is himself author- 
ity for the statement that 140 years ago 
there existed in New England an organi- 
zation for young men who covenanted 
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with similar aims and purposes to those 
of the Y. P.S.C.E. But it faded away 
and died, leaving scarcely a trace, because 
unnourished by the churches. Their at- 
mosphere killed the movement. Today 
our young people’s societies increase, and 
their members labor effectively with their 
elders: to build up the churches and the 
kingdom. 


If the letter press of the current peri- 
odicals is an index of the people’s think- 
ing the illustrations may rightly be taken 
as an index of the people’s feeling. Ap- 
plying this principle to the current 
Christmas issues, we find an overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the people’s love of good 
sacred art. Some years ago Harper’s 
Magazine issued in several successive 
Christmas numbers Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s papers on The Christ Child in 
Art, publishing also in the same years 
several single art papers on Christ in Art, 
Madonnas, etc. At the same time the 
Century Magazine began the series of 
Timothy Cole’s engravings from the old 
masters with the Italian school. A few 
years passed, and it was supposed by 
some that the movement was a “fad” 
that had had its day. It was believed 
that Ohrist in art was an exhausted 
subject. Never was prediction more 
completely reversed! The first work of 
the older magazines ended, the labors of 
the few now began to bear fruit in the 
popular sentiment. The public was far 
from being satisfied; the newly created 
appetite was only whetted for more. In 
the intervening years the demand has in- 
creased so rapidly that monthly maga- 
zines and religious weeklies have united 
in an immense output of pictures illus- 
trating sacred subjects reproduced from 
some of the best modern works and from 
the old masters as well. The custom 
reaches its hight at Christmastime, and 
during the present season the array of 
good things is amazing. There is a defi- 
nite advance in taste upon the selections 
of last year. We have, year by year, 
sought to give our readers an illustrated 
article bearing on some of the many 
phases of the advent, and we are glad 
again to avail ourselves of Miss Hurll’s 
wide knowledge of sacred art. 


Dr. Hepworth’s tour of investigation in 
Armenia, under the auspices of the sul- 
tan of Turkey and the New York Herald, 
already has become the laughingstock of 
nations. We alluded last week to the 
contempt expressed for it by the Con- 
stantinople correspondent of the London 
Speaker. He was basing his judgment 
on what Dr. Hepworth hoped todo. Others 
are now taking their turn exposing the 
worth of that which he says he has ascer- 
tained and accomplished. Thus in his 
first letter from Trebizond he gravely 
cited an interview with a prominent in- 
dividual who described to him the rea- 
sons why the attack of Armenians upon 
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the Ottoman Bank in Constantinople 
caused the massacre of Armenians in 
Trebizond. Dr. Strong, in the Missionary 
Herald for January, shows that the Otto- 
man Bank episode occurred Aug. 26, 1896, 
while the Trebizond massacre occurred 
Oct. 8, 1895, ten months earlier, all of 
which shows that Dr. Hepworth is very 
ignorant and very gullible. But this is 
not all. Last week Dr. Hepworth tele- 
graphed to his patrons: 

I have arrived safely at Bitlis after a severe 
eight days’ sledge journey in violent snow- 
storms and through the wildest country, never 
before visited by Europeans. It has been a 
wonderful experience. 

Upon which the New York Sun remarks 
in an editorial entitled, The Rey. Dr. 
Tartarin: 


Neither Bonvalot, after he had crossed the 
Pamirs in winter, nor young Sven Hedin, after 
he had traversed the Takla~-Makan desert to 
the Khotan-Darya, was better satisfied with 
his achievement than Dr. Hepworth was when 
he drove into Bitlis, and, having warmed his 
ears at the hotel stove, proceeded to the tele- 
graph office to send to his anxious patron in 
Paris the glowing tidings of success. But 
what Kurdish humorist told the guileless 
doctor that no European had ever preceded 
him to Lake Van? 


Dr. Hepworth now cables from Bitlis: 


The missionaries have been accused of in- 
discretion in inciting the Armenians to revolt, 
but I have examined the subject carefully and 
find that there is no basis whatever for the 
accusations. They are doing good work in 
Trebizond, Erzroom and Bitlis on the side 
of order. 


Advent Prophecies 


If Christmas stood for nothing more 
than a remembrance day of the most 
perfect man the world has ever seen, it 
would be worth the place of prominence 
we give it among the festivals of the 
year. The pre-eminence of virtue and 
loving kindness may well claim so much 
of our time and thought. This is a sense 
in which all admirers of an ideal human- 
ity—yes, even those who deny that he 
wholly attained it—may join in celebrat- 
ing the birthday of Jesus. The attrac- 
tion of unselfishness and the beauty of 
holiness speak to the world in his charac- 
ter with unfailing charm. As the ideal 
man, if not otherwise, Jesus is lifted up 
and draws all men unto him. 

To most of us, also, the advent brings a 
prophecy. The birth of Jesus was the 
dawn of the world’s best hope. It is no 
isolated or unfruitful human life which 
dates from Christmas Day in Bethlehem. 
The angels’ prophecy of peace has been 
fulfilled already to many hearts. Amid 
the trials and perplexities of life the 
peace that Jesus knew visibly repeats it- 
self in some mysterious fashion among 
men. Here and there are lives which 
quietly and lovingly have been shaped 
upon his unselfish life. They have not 
often gained the world’s applause. They 
have too frequently been visited by the 
world’s contempt. Yet no one can deny 
that they have somehow mastered the 
secret of the peace of Jesus. That 
strange, unworldly dignity in humiliation 
which was the wonder of Caiaphas and 
Pilate has renewed itself in many a spirit 
since. Still the world wonders at it, 
longs for it, but cannot understand or 
agree to pay the price of self-surrender, 
through which alone it comes. 

Men in poverty and treuble, looking 
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back upon that peace of his, find them- 
selyes looking forward also to a time 
when all the world shall share his seren- 
ity of spirit, his delight in human fellow- 
ship and mutual service—a sane and 
cheerful life which he exemplified as no 
one else has ever done. As a hope of 
brotherhood not yet attained, a pledge of 
what is possible to men if all would be 
like him, Jesus of Bethlehem is still the 
ideal center of the world’s expectation. 
The light of his promise encircles the 
earth and shines for the future as well as 
from the past. 

For Christians advent time has yet a 
higher glory. Assured of their own need 
in sorrowful experience, they remember 
that the angel said to Joseph, ‘‘Thoushalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.’”? With the appear- 
ance of his life upon the earth the hope of 
our forgiven life was born. Conscious 
of guilt and moral weakness, we hear him 
saying, ‘‘The Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.’”’ For this he came. 
For this he died. This is still his cherished 
and perpetual delight. For this he took 
upon him the form of aservant and learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered. 
Whatever gifts we bring to others, we 
shall be most blessed and most prepared 
to bless if we bring to him our offering of 
a contrite heart, that he may have his 
way with us in pardon and in peace. 

For Christians, also, the advent grows 
to a prophecy larger than the world can 
know. The peace of God of which the 
angels sang is something more than hap- 
piness added from without. It differs from 
the senstial Moslem heaven and from the 
earthly paradise which men are always 
striving to attain by adding comforts and 
excluding distress. 

It is the prophecy of sinlessness which 
makes the crowning advent joy. The 
coming of our Lord gives faith a hold- 
ing-place within the circle of God’s pur- 
pose and his power. Peace upon earth 
to men of good will, peace in all worlds 
to every one whose faith has overcome, 
in whom, after long trial, the likeness of 
his character appears—this is the pledge 
of his advent. Most of us are but in the 
Bethlehem stage of that holy life—chil- 
dren, and too often disobedient children— 
yet the hope shines before us of growth 
to manhood by his grace. ‘‘ Now are we 
children of God; and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know 
that if he shall be manifested we shall be 
like him: for we shall see him even as heis. 
And every one that hath this hope set on 
him purifieth himself even as he is pure.” 


Are They Hungry for the 
Gospel 

Some one once invented a story about 
sheep who could not reach their fodder 
because the racks which held it were too 
high above their heads. The story has 
done duty as an illustration for preachers 
tillitis worn-out. At frequent intervals 
they are admonished that they are too 
learned, that they preach above the heads 
of their congregations and that “the 
hungry sheep are not fed.”” This message 
usually comes either from an editor who 
seldom preaches or from an evangelist 
who sets in motion in a community un- 
usual machinery to gather an audience, 
holds union meetings, repeats the ser- 
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mons and stories he knows by heart, and, 
before the novelty has passed, moves on 
to go over the same experiences else- 
where. 

We are told that the people want the 
simple gospel, and that where thatis given 
they will come; that the reason why so 
many stay away from the churches is that 
they have found that their hunger for the 
gospel is not satisfied when they go to 
church. One might suppose from the 
homilies of peripatetic preachers that the 


worst sinners are ministers and church- — 


goers, who—the one class by failing to 
apprehend the needs of their audiences. 
and the other by want of cordiality to 
outsiders—withhold the bread of life from 
the multitude hungering and thirsting 
for righteousness. 

Is it really true that people stay away 
from church because their desire for the 
simple gospel is not met there? In most 
instances a strong popular craving does. 
not long go unsatisfied. If men cannot. 
get what they want in one place they 
look for it in another. We, know where 
crowds congregate. Let any one take his 
stand in front of the theaters in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, or any of our large 
cities, about eleven o’clock at night. He 
will soon learn that theaters with the 
rankest advertisements, presenting most 
startling attitudes of half-dressed women 
or of distorted faces of clowns, draw the 
multitude. He may count thousands of 
young men pouring out from these places 
any night. Are they hunting for the sim- 
ple gospel which ministers fail to fur- 
nish? Announce a series of revival ser- 
mons by Sam Jones, and many of them 
will go again and again to hear him “skin 
the preachers’ and denounce the sins of 
the churches. But when Jones withdraws 
they return to the theaters. Who expects 
a Christian minister with the simple gos- 
pel to draw these people to his church? . 

We are told that the multitude out of 
sympathy with the churches are hunger- 
ing and thirsting for what the Bible says. 
If ministers would study the Bible more 
and give its simple messages, it is said, 
they would be sought by eager hearers 
while now they preach to empty pews. 
Is this also true? These people who do 
not ordinarily attend church, who are 
drawn out for afew times by some sensa- 
tional revivalist—are they absorbed in 
reading Bibles which may be had for the 
asking? Are New Testaments seen in 
their hands as they ride in the street cars 
or sit in waiting-rooms? Do they talk 
with their neighbors of what they find in 
their Bibles as they talk about the Sunday 
newspapers ? ’ 

It is charitable to think that those who 
say these things believe them to be true. 
Perhaps they have a mission, being sent 
to try the patience of faithful ministers 

swhose efforts to give the simple gospel do 
not crowd their audience-rooms. Per- 
haps we pay too much attention to their 
noisy assertions. If there is truth in 
what they say, let it be told by those who 
have preached the gospel as pastors for 
successive years in the same places, and 
we will give their testimony due weight. 
But thus far our conviction remains that 
those who seek the simple gospel have 
little difficulty in finding it; and that the 
great burden and continual necessity of 
those who preach itis by prayer and pa- 
tient, loving effort to create a desire for 
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it in the hearts that are set on self-gratifi- 
cation, indifferent to the higher spiritual 
life, and heartily opposed to self-denial 
and to taking up their cross daily and fol- 
lowing Christ. 


Christ’s True Humanity 


It was necessary to the perfect accom- 
plishment of that appointed work which 
Jesus came into the world to do that he 
should be truly human. And so he was, 
as truly and absolutely human as any 
one who reads these words. It is no- 
ticeable that, throughout the intervening 
centuries, disputes about his nature much 
oftener have taken the form of question- 
ings whether he were divine than whether 
he were human. His humanity has been 
generally assumed, and no wonder. 

But was he human in the same sense in 
which we are? This is the vital point. 
Did the mysterious presence within him 
of a divine nature conjoined with his 
human nature alter the quality of that 
human nature and. render it different 
from that of other men? Not at all. 
That he differed from his fellowmen in 
having within himself actual deity in a 
unique sense is true. But that this made 
his humanity anything else than that 
common to us all is not true. 

It was inevitable to that for which he 
took upon him human flesh, for which he 
lived, and died, and rose again, the su- 
preme object of his earthly career, the 
redemption of mankind, that his human 
nature should be identical with ours. 
Otherwise of what use would have been 
his example to others? It would not 
have been upon even the same level with 
our lives. It would not have been at all 
an example tous. Any man of any time 
could bear sorrow, overcome evil, con- 
quer the severest temptation, provided 
that he could have actual deity within 
him fortifying and inspiring him. We 
may be sure that, whatever there was of 
God within him, it was as a true and 
temptable man that he overcame sin for 
himself and for us. 

This is confirmed by the known facts of 
his life. His surroundings and circum- 
stances were like our own. Everything 
reveals him to have been a real man 
among other men. And this, too, was 
necessary that he might become the in- 
telligent as well as the sympathetic 
friend of men. What would the formal, 
official sympathy be worth to us which 
is all that he could have felt for us with- 
out any personal experience of grief and 
evil? Now we know—because we feel— 
not only that he grieves with our grief 
but that no other friend can afford us 
such appreciative, appropriate, ample 
sympathy—no matter how literally he 
may have trodden the same pathway of 
trial—as Jesus can and does afford. The 
true humanity of Jesus hardly needs de- 
fense. It is almost self-evident. 


Rey. BN Guinness Rogers, the veteran Eng- 
lish Congregational divine, says that Robert 
Vaughan, of all the men he ever met, was 
greatest in his conception of Congregational 
truths and polity, and equally great in elo- 
quence of exposition and accuracy of informa- 
tion. Rey. Dr. Robert Vaughan was one of 
the delegates to the National Council of 1865 
from the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and, serving in that capacity, it 
fell to his lot to hear some very plain speech 
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from the lips of Leonard Bacon, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Alonzo H. Quint respecting the 
shortcomings of the English nation and of 
many English Congregationalists when we 
as a nation were fighting for our life. 


Current History 

Congressional Action 

By passing the bill prohibiting pelagic 
sealing in North Pacific waters by all 
Americans the legislature has strength- 
ened the hands of the Executive in its 
endeavor to arrange through diplomacy 
an international agreement governing the 
future of this industry. The appropria- 
tion of $200,000 to be expended under the 
direction of the War Department in re- 
lieving American citizens in peril of their 
lives in the distant Alaskan gold fields 


or en route thither is a timely act of 


mercy. It will give the War Depart- 
ment and a few of our soldiers a chance 
to show the stuff of which they are made. 
For they are called upon to go where men 
have never cared to venture in the winter 
season, and to reach the Yukon mining 
camps they must devise methods of trans- 
portation hitherto untried. 

Discussion of the currency reform has 
gone on before the house committee on 
currency and banking. Secretary Gage 
has done incalculable good by his ap- 
pearance before the committee advo- 
cating the measures recommended in 
his official report and at the request of 
the committee afterwards formulated in 
a bill now before Congress. By answer- 
ing the many questions put to him, by 
appearing before the committee and the 
larger public as a man thoroughly master 
of his theme and all the intricacies of 
banking, he has accomplished much that 
needed to be done if the Administration’s 
desires are to crystallize in law. His rec- 
ommendations respecting the retirement 
of superannuated clerks in the Treasury 
Department and the suggestion that all 
such be retired after the age of seventy 
on a salary of $900 a year has aroused 
those who deprecate the establishment of 
a precedent that will saddle upon the 
people acivil pension list. They feel that 
one Old Man of the Sea is all that Sinbad 
the Sailor can carry. At the same time, 
it is recognized by other heads of depart- 
ments, as well as by Secretary Gage, that 
some way must be provided for removing 
deadwood from the departments, and ob- 
viously men cannot be turned out in the 
cold who have grown venerable and feeble 
in the national service. 


The National Civil Service Reform League 

This important organization held its 
annual meeting in Cincinnati last week. 
Fortunately, the better class journals of 
the country published in full or in part 
many of the addresses and papers brought 
before this gathering, and these will be 
of value in furnishing ammunition to 
those who realize the gravity of the situ- 
ation in Washington and the necessity of 
constituents letting their representatives 


-and senators know what they expect 


them to do when the issue is raised. The 
sentiment which obtained at Cincinnati 
was one of congratulation over the year’s 
gains made in Federal, State and munici- 
pal governmental operations. President 
McKinley was unreservedly praised, as he 
deserved to be, for his record, no other 
President so early in his administration 
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having done so much to strengthen the 
tenure of the office-holder against the de- 
mands of the spoilsmau, Here and there, 
as in Maryland and New York, there 
have been seeming defeats, but, as Mr. 
Bonaparte pointed out in his paper, pop- 
ular approval seems to have been denied 
to the responsible party in succeeding’ 
elections wherever and whenever it has. 
ordered a return to the spoils system 
or anything savoring of it. The fact 
that the Populists of the House of 
Representatives, in their caucus last 
week, determined to vote against any 
modification of the Civil Service Law is: 
an encouraging sign. The Democratic 
caucus. did not commit itself on this. 
point, but it is understood that most of 
the Democrats will vote against any 
change in the present law, more, how- 
ever, as a matter of policy than of prin- 
ciple. 

Soon after the holiday recess Congress. 
will vote upon the bill which will provide 
for the taking of the next decennial na- 
tional census. As drafted it provides that 
the work shall be done by a director to be 
named by the President, who will have 
authority to name his subordinates, an: 
army not less than 80,000 in number. It 
is the intention of the Republican spoils- 
men to make this great undertaking an 
arena for the freest display of the spoils 
theory. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts. 
last week boldly challenged this intention 
by offering such remarks and corrobora- 
tive evidence as directed the attention of 
the country to the evils that would result. 
from any such course. He was able to 
present evidence from the late Gen. Fran- 
cis A. Walker, Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, and 
Mr. Robert P. Porter, men who have had 
charge of the last three censuses of the 
nation, showing how far more exact and 
less. expensive the work would have 
been in 1870, 1880 and 1890 if they had 
been spared the task of satisfying the 
place hunters and had been free to call 
upon the Civil Service Commission for 
the names of men and women who by ex- 
amination had proved themselves compe- 
tent for the work. Mr. Porter’s opinions, 
which perhaps are the most significant 
because of his past ardent partisanship, 
are to be found in the December North 
American Review. Mr. Wright’s opinions 
are set forth in a carefully prepared letter 
to Senator Lodge, in which he demon- 
strates that we wasted $2,000,000 on the 
last census because it was the work of 
incompetent partisans. 


Appointments and Changes in the Federal Service ; 

President McKinley has sent to the 
Senate the name of Attorney-General 
Joseph McKenna as justice of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court to succeed Justice 
Stephen J. Field, resigned. There is some 
opposition to Mr. McKenna from those 
who would oppose the appointment of 
any Roman Catholic. There is more op- 
position from those who question his 
caliber as a jurist. His record as attor- 
ney general has not created the impres- 
sion of very great strength of character 
or abundance of legal acumen. More- 
over, the protests of some of the Federal 
judges and the legal fraternity on the Paci- 
fic coast cannot be overlooked. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna served in Congress with Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and became a trusted friend. His. 
record as a Federal judge has been fair. 
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The authority and honor of the place to 
which he is nominated are such, however, 
that no president is justified in putting 
any one in the place who is not a jurist 
against whom not a word of disparage- 
ment can come, especially from profes- 
sional brethren who have known him 
longest. 

For the third time Hon. W. W. Thomas 
of Maine has been named to represent us 
at the court of Sweden and Norway. His 
experience and character justify this rec- 
ognition of his claims. Prof. Hamilton 
King of Olivet College, Michigan, has 
been nominated for the post of minister 
to Siam. His service to the party as a 
campaigner in the fight against Mr. Bryan 
last year earned for him this reward. In 
our issue of Noy. 18 we chronicled the 
nomination of Mr. Charles P. Bryan of 
Illinois to be minister to China, and -we 
then gave reasons why we considered the 
appointment unfortunate in view of his 
inexperience and the peculiar gravity of 
the situation in China and the impor- 
tance of fostering our interests there in 
every conceivable way. We are glad to 
know that Senator Frye of Maine, Sena- 
tor Teller of Colorado and other leaders 
on the Republican side are asserting the 
same opinion—all the more tenable in 
view of the partition of China which 
Germany and Russia have begun since 
we first cried “halt.’’ It seems prob- 
able at this writing that Mr. Bryan’s 
name will be withdrawn if, indeed, it has 
not already been. When this happens 
the Administration can do no wiser or 
more patriotic thing than to reappoint 
Mr. Denby, who has served at Peking so 
long under three Administrations, all of 
which have found him intelligent and in- 
fluential. It is the quintessence of folly 
just at this time to think of doing any- 
thing else with an appointment which is 
far more important than any other in the 
diplomatic service now open. 

The new consul general of the United 
States at Constantinople, Hon. C. M. 
Dickinson of Binghamton, N. Y., sailed 
from New York for his post of duty last 
week. At a banquet given him by the 
leading citizens of Binghamton just be- 
fore he left, he was described as having ‘“‘a 
trinity of dynamics—grit, grace and gump- 
tion,’’ and another fellow-citizen, a clergy- 
man, described him as a man of ‘ wide 
reading, broad scholarship and noble 
spirit, who will manfully stand guard 
and protect America, American rights 
and the interests of humanity.” Mr. 
Dickinson apparently is just the man 
needed to stand at the right hand of Min- 
ister Angell during the troublous days 
that we suspect are ahead. 


The Federation of Labor in Council 

The proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
Nashville, Tenn., last week revealed the 
welcome fact that the conservative men 
are still in control, Mr. Gompers being 
re-elected as president for the forthcoming 
year. The scheme of a national postal 
bank system was speedily and enthusiasti- 
cally indorsed, with but slight opposition. 
Hawaiian annexation was condemned be- 
cause of the disinclination to welcome ag 
fellow-citizens and rivals in the labor 
market men whose wage standard is not 
high. An attempt by Southern white 
delegates to raise the class and race spirit 
was defeated, the federation indorsing 
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the resolution of Harry Lloyd of Boston, 
welcoming to its ranks all men without 
distinction of race and color. 

The delegates seem inclined to force 
upon the public at an early day the issue 
of the eight hour labor day. But events 
are so shaping themselves now that they 
may find it necessary to fight to retain 
what they have already gained, at least in 
the cotton manufacturing trade. Such 
recommendations to cotton manufac- 
turers as were reported by the Arkwright 
Club last week indicate clearly that an 
effort will soon be made by the leaders of 
New England’s greatest industry to secure 
the repeal of legislation which they now 
claim puts them at great disadvantage in 
competing with Southern manufacturers. 
Failing in this they will steadily press for 
uniform federal labor legislation... But 
the representatives of the New South in 
Congress are not likely to abstain from 
opposing anything which will tend to 
equalize labor. conditions North and 
South. We should say that the Federa- 
tion of Labor would do well to spread its 
organizers over the South and induce 
labor there to demand higher wages and 
shorter hours if it wishes to retain what 
it has already won in the North. 


The Municipal Elections in Massachusetts 

The elections held in thirteen of the 
cities of Massachusetts, Dec. 14, corre- 
spond closely in their results with those 
recorded last week, save that there was 
no defection from the ranks of no license 
to license. Beverly, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Everett, Medford and Salem all voted for 
prohibition of the saloon, though by de- 
creased majorities. As the majority for 
license also fell off. in the towns that 
voted license, it is difficult to see any 
marked gain or loss for either side, 
though there were special conditions in 
both Cambridge and Chelsea that made 
the victories for no license won there 
quite as notable as those of former years. 
The disposition of the citizens to elect as 
mayors men nominated independently of 
the twe great parties was as marked as in 
the elections of the prior week. 


The Nibbling of the Chinese Artichoke 

The scenes at Kiel last week when 
Prince Henry, brother of the emperor, set 
sail on a German cruiser for Germany’s 
new possessions in China, are such as 
might have been expected had-a great and 
noble war in behalf of suffering humanity 
been about to begin. As it was only the 
first step in a pleasant cruise which has 
for its object the seizure of a coaling sta- 
tion, the high-sounding sentiments of the 
emperor and his brother were simply the 
oceasion of gayety among the nations. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen or heard 
out of the Orient, or among sane, self- 
respecting men of Teutonic stock. The 
London Times justly says: 

The august utterances are worthy of heroes 
of melodrama, and would seem high-flown to 
modern ideas if uttered by Philip II. as, he 
dispatched the Armada, or by Columbus as he 
started to carry the dominion of Spain over 
the oceans. The kaiser evoked memories of 
Metz and Sedan to encourage Prince Henry to 
keep a stout heart as he faces the perils of the 
Suez Canal and the terrors of the China Sea. 
Prince Henry’s peroration was closed by a 
specimen of almost Byzantine self-abasement, 
unique in the annals of modern Europe. 

But they seem to have stirred the patri- 
otic hearts of Germans, and the university 
professors as well as the merchants of 
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Hamburg are bestirring themselves and 
coming to the support of the emperor in 
his great scheme for the expansion of Ger- 
man influence and colonial possessions. 
He is reported as saying that Chinais “like 
an artichoke, to be taken in small bites.” 

Russia having first stepped in and occu- 
pied, with China’s consent, the harbor of 
Port Arthur which Japan was forced to 
disgorge and in which the Russian fleet 
will find a splendid refuge at all seasons 
of the year, it would seem as if the nib- 
bling process had fairly begun. It is in- 
conceivable that Great Britain and Japan 
can tolerate what has already been -done 
by Germany or Russia much longer, and 
if they were to join with China they might 
still triumph. Japan standsaghast at the 
latest revelations of Russia’s purpose in 
Korea, which is now:practically a Russian 
province, quite as much so as Egyptis a 
British. Japan cherishes a bitter grudge 
against Germany for the part it played 
after the war with China, when the Jap- 
anese were forced by Russia, France and 
Germany to return to China much of the 
spoil of war. Then it was that Great 
Britain played false and lost a great op- 
portunity by not befriending Japan. 

Russia’s success in that-encounter has 
emboldened her in everything that has 
followed, and today she and France are 
actually plotting to drive Sir Robert Hart 
from his post as director of the Chinese 
customs service, a post that he has so 
long filled with honor to himself and 
profit to the Chinese Government and 
the British youth who serve under him. 
Every day brings new evidence that the 
North Pacific is to be the scene of great 
contests in the future, in which we as a 
people will have most vital interest, and 
it is not surprising that orders have 
already been issued to strengthen our 
North Pacific fleet. Japanese and British 
ascendency will mean free markets for 
American products. Russian, French and 
German ascendency will mean that we 
will be shut out very largely from sup- 
plying the vast hordes of Asiatics with 
flour, machinery and textile fabrics. 


For Current History Notes see page 989. 


In Brief 
God reyeals himself to every one who is 
faithful to the best he knows. 


‘Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth of the Volun- 
teer Army is the last prominent victim of 
nervous prostration. - 


A local preacher in the west of England re- 
cently opened his mouth and poured forth 


“wisdom, thus: “‘ Education is needed to en- 


able our rough diamonds to reach their full 
foliage.” 


Marylebone Presbyterian Church, London, 
after trying in vain to secure Dr. John Watson 
as successor to Dr. Pentecost, has looked 
toward Ireland for a leader, calling Rey. 
George Hansom of Rathgar, Dublin. 


The editor of The Congregationalist objects 
to receiving from authors presentation copies 
of their works accompanied by requests that 
he review them, Books sent to the literary 
department of the paper will receive fair 
treatment. 


It is stated that the Bay»Conference has de- 
cided to take up again the case of Dr. C. O. 
Brown, with the purpose to restore him to 
good standing, if he can remove the reasons 
which caused his suspension, or else to expel 
him from the conference. 
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We hope that not many white people will be 
as disappointed next Saturday over the want 
of fitness of their Christmas gifts as were the 
Indians of Bishop Whipple's diocese, to whom 
the Government sent a consignment of 100,000 
garters when there was not a stocking in the 
tribe. 


A Southern evangelist is credited with hav- 
ing been instrumental in bringing about 437 
conversions in two weeks in the town of 
Sandwich, Ill. Business is said to have been 
practically suspended during his stay, saloons 
have been closed, family feuds have been 
buried and long-standing debts have been 
paid. Apparently this is a good tree, judging 
by its fruits. 


It is hard for a Bostonian to escape from 
the conviction that his city is the Hub. Here, 
for example, is Dr. Peloubet, almost always 
geographically correct, who in his Sunday 
school quarterly explains that Paul and his 
companions, on their way to Rome, stopped at 
the Appii Forum, a place forty miles from 
Rome; while “the next delegation came as 
far as the Three Taverns, thirty miles from 
Boston.”’ 


In our letter from New York will be found 
a reference to Dr. Behrends’s remarks before 
a gathering of lawyers. In this same speech 
he told of haying once written a sermon on 
the subject, Is It Possible for a Man to Sin 
When He Is Asleep. His people requesting 
him to preach it, he replied that-when he had 
prevented their sinning while awake it would 
be time enough to talk about their conduct 
when asleep. 


A wealthy young graduate of Yale, who has 
studied abroad as well, who is so proficient as 
a linguist that he speaks five languages, and 
who says he still continues to love his wife, 
has left her and his former luxurious home 
and gone to live among the poor of the town 
of Woodbridge, N. J., where he isnow driving 
a sprinkling cart. Heisa disciple of Tolstoi 
and interprets Christ’s denunciation of wealth 
literally. His wife is now suing for a divorce. 


Bishop Potter says that shortly before the 
death of ex- President McCosh of Princeton he 
said to him that the Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians ought to get nearer together. ‘‘ We’ve 
got to,” replied Dr. MeCosh. ‘‘ And the doe- 
tor was right; we have got to,’’ reiterated 
Bishop Potter at a meeting of the New York 
Presbyterian Union ‘last week. »He probably 
did not have in mind the method of Professor 
Shields of Princeton Inn fame. 


Our correspondence from New York shows 
that Rev. M. J. Savage has succeeded in stir- 
ring up eight ministers to tell their congrega- 
tions about his errors. We used to think he 
faithfully tried to do the same thing in Boston, 
but we felt, as he did, that his-mission would 
be more successful in New York, and events 
are proving the correctness of his judgment. 
His church here/ has disbanded and he must 
be enjoying his new field far more than the 
old one. 


~ ,One feature of our Handbook for 1898 has 


already scored a decided success. We refer 
to the Bible readings, regarding the accepta- 
bility of which we are receiving abundant 
testimony. A few moments’ examination 
makes it clear that they follow an original 
plan in the interests of both the scholarly and 
the devotional elements. We are confident 
that the many individuals and families rais- 
ing at this time the question, How shall we 
read the Bible next year? will find it satisfac- 
torily answered by our topics. 


It is an interesting fact that Lord Reay, the 
new chairman of the London school board, 
in his modest inaugural speech, said that the 
main object of his administration would be to 
“secure schools as good, if not better, than 
those of Boston, Berlin, Zurich and Stock- 


=Christ. 
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holm.’”’ Note the tribute paid to our Amer- 
ican public schools by this declaration. And 
yet today Boston’s school system is imperiled 
because its school board has become the foot- 
ball of politicians and the arena of contempt- 


ible intrigue by mediocre representatives of 


the people. So grave has this peril become 
that Fanueil Hall was filled last week with 
men and women gathered to hear words of 
protest from men like Bishop William Law- 
rence, E, D. Mead and S. B. Capen. 


Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker has recently said 
that London’s Stock Exchange is London’s 
bottomless pit. He also has made it very ap- 
parent that he has no use for Lord Rosebery 
as Liberal leader by saying: 


Woe to any country wherein heirs to the 

throne, prime ministers and leading merchants 
favored the race-course as it existed amongst 
us today! If princes were guilty, it was poor 
consolation to rebuke peasants or paupers. 
As premier of England he would rather have 
aman of solid character than a brilliant mind, 
addicted to habits that might have the effect 
of a pestilence upon the rising generation. 
Dr. Parker also makes the remarkable state- 
ment that there is as much gambling among 
Englishwomen as among Englishmen, and 
more drunkenness. 


We have had one or two mild protests 
against the recent article on football and one 
or two protests not so mild. One of the_lat- 
ter type emanated from a highly respected 
theological professor and another from the 
son of a well-known Detroit minister, who 
appears to be a chip of the old block. This 
ardent youth remonstrates with Mr. Sewall 
for intimating that it is not proper for boys 
to play Rugby. The mother of one of the 
crack Yale debaters writes, expressing her 
judgment that football at the universities mo- 
nopolizes too much attention. We pass these 
various opinions along to our readers without 
further comment. The football season is over 
for this year, and our sporting editor must 
now give his undivided attention to the re- 
ports, arriving by every mail, of annual church 
meetings. 


The usual Y ear-Book blanks, for securing the 
annual reports from the churches, have been 
distributed to the State secretaries and should 
be promptly in the hands of the local reporters 
and by them sent out to the churches. If any 
clerk or reporter fails to receive them, he 
should notify the secretary from whom they 
are due. Thelast ten days of December should 
be used by each church clerk in making out 
this report, carefully and fully, so that it may 
be ready, as called for, on Jan.1. The officials 
who do not set about preparing this report 
until January and then take a month or two 
to complete it preclude, by such tardiness, an 
early issue of the Year-Book, which ought to 
be ready by May, 1898. This can easily be 
done if the churches will see that their own 
reports are sent on time. Is it not possible to 
secure a proinpt movement all along the line 
to that good end ? 


Miss Hurll’s illustrated article on The Babe 
of Bethlehem is another of her brief, thor- 
ough, sympathetic studies which are doing 
so much to popularize Christian art. Men 
ever have and ever will speculate about, and 
then depict their conception of, how Jesus 
appeared. The state of Bavaria recently 
purchased a picture of Christ painted by 
von Uhde, but the minister of fine arts in- 
sisted before payment was made that the 
painter should alter the picture so as to 
give more dignity to the face of Christ. At 
Cologne at the present time there is an exhibi- 
tion of the works of the leading painters of 
Germany, each haying sent his presentation 
of his conception of the personality of the 
The critics are said to agree in the 
conelusion that no one picture deserves un- 
abated commendation, while the majority are 
pronounced to be ‘‘ impossible.’ ; 
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Mr. W. D. Howells, at a dinner given to 
Rey. Dr. Edward Everett Hale at the Aldine 
Club in New York, last week, drew a fine dis- 
tinction between the different kinds of patriot- 
ism and sympathy. He said that there were 
patriots before Dr. Hale was born and that 
patriots would be born after he had died, but 
no one had yet appeared who had put so much 
imagination into his patriotism. Moreover, 
he not only had sympathy with humanity but 
a prophetic sympathy. Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford, at the same dinner, did well to call the 
attention of the publishers and authors pres- 
ent to the moral responsibility of a publisher 
for the ethical quality of the books which he 
issued. There are some sons now in the pub- 
lishing business who are printing books that 
their fathers would have considered pitch and 
would not have touched with a ten-foot pole. 


The Louisville (Tenn.) Presbytery has in- 
stituted proceedings for heresy against Rey. 
Dr. M. H. Houston, for many years a Presby- 
terian missionary to China, who was some 
time ago called home because he’was charged 
with teaching what is contrary to the beliefs 
of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Houston is 
said to have taught that the head of a Chris- 
tian family could rightly administer the Lord’s 
Supper to his household, and that there is no 
valid distinction between teaching and ruling 
elders, also that he holds views concerning 
sanctification contrary to the teaching of the 
church. He has before been admonished by 
the presbytery not to hold or teach these 
views. Perhaps that was the surest way to 
confirm his belief in them. His answer to 
the charges is that they are not properly 
stated in the indictment. 


We do not know any word of cheer for old 
age more kind and apt than that which the 
Outlook gives to our long time New York ed- 
itor, ‘‘Huntington,’”? who, since he is four- 
score, feels that he must lay down the burdens 
of a regular correspondent. Such a testimony 
as this would make any one feel young: 


However much Dr. Clapp may feel that his 
physical and mental powers work heavily, we 
can assure him that no one else is conscious 
of any tardiness in their action. To the large 
circle of his friends he is the same genial, 
helpful and inspiring companion that he has 
been for these many years. The younger 
ministers in the vicinity of New York have 
no better friend, and the elder ones no more 
loyal and worthy associate. "We shall miss 
his genial letters in the columns of The Congre- 
gationalist, but shall look for his occasional 
contributions, and trust that for yet many 
years he may be spared to those who have 
loved and honored him in the past and who 
honor and love him in the present. 


Dismissing councils sometimes do not find 
it an easy task to prepare resolutions regard- 
ing’ the retiring pastor. The actual facts in 
the case sometimes prevent specific terms in- 
the way of eulogy, and a council has to be- 
take itself to glittering generalities. No such 
exigency confronted the body that helped to 
sever, last week, the relations between Dr. 
Gunsaulus and Plymouth Church, Chicago, 
and the committee on resolutions, headed by 
Rev. Willard Scott,’ D. D., has issued a docu- 
ment which, while’ within the bounds of 
truth, puts such an estimate on Dr. Gunsaulus 
and his work in Chicago as could fairly be at- 
tached to few men. It enumerates his talents 
as a preacher, lecturer, a poet and author, a 
friend and patron of the makers and lovers of 


“books, as counselor to men of wealth, as a 


champion of municipal reforms, as the per- 
sonal adviser of city officials, as a patriot in 
heart and utterances, as a patron of institu- 
tional church work, as a city evangelist, asa 
preacher on conspicuous national occasions 
and last, but certainly not least, as a brother 
man helpful to his fellow-ministers and the 
smaller churches. This is quite a catalogue 
of virtues, but East and West alike will add a 
hearty Amen. 
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An Omitted Chapter in Professor Drummond’s Famous Book 


The Natural Law in the Spiritual World, which made the late Professor Drummond’s name a household word in many lands, was, 
Before he had ever published anything he received from an unknown editor of an unknown 


as he says himself, ‘‘never formally written.’ 
London periodical (the Clerical World) a request for a contribution. 
long packed away in a forgotten drawer and sent them to London. 


It was only after a second appeal that he resuscitated some lectures 
To the student of the late Professor Drummond’s writings it is an 


interesting task to turn to the two volumes of the Clerical World in which appeared the five papers that formed the nucleus of his famous book. 
The articles are printed in modest type and have nothing to distinguish them from the sermons and outlines of lectures among which 


they are placed. 


filled with the Spirit,’ does not appear in the book at all. 


The third article on Nature Abhors a Vacuum, founded largely on Paul’s words, ‘““Be not drunk with wine, but be 
Few persons, we imagine, have ever had access to the little known and long 


defunct magazine in which this article appeared, and the summary which follows below will be of deep interest to the many readers of 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


of the Bookman, who has had the original in his possession. 


We have obtained the right to the exclusive publication of this through Mr. James MacArthur — 
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Every schoolboy knows why water rises 
in the tube of the common suction pump. 
He understands that the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the well 
pushes the liquid up the cylinder, where 
for the moment a vacuum has_ been 
caused by the lifting of the air-tight pis- 
ton. Three centuries ago the explana- 
tion of this simple phenomenon was 
shrouded in mystery. That the invisible 
air had weight was not yet dreamed of, 
and in their wonderment over the lifeless 
water rushing up the empty tube, in the 
teeth of all ordinary laws, the ancients 
adopted the naive conclusion which has 
been handed down through history in the 
phrase of Aristotle, Natura abhorret 
waacuum. Nature, that is to say, on her 
own account, has a distinct and positive 
objection to vacuum. She allows no 
“form of emptiness to exist in the world. 
As a matter of fact, everything in every 
place was seen to be full of something. 
Long after the true cause was known to 
science multitudes of acts were still re- 
ferred to the Aristotelian law. For 
example, thunder was nature filling a 
vacuum. The lightning flash was sup- 
posed to tear, as it were, a rent in the air 
which, if air were visible like smoke, 
would appear momentarily as a vast, 
ragged hole; but nature commanding the 
instantaneous filling up of this hole, and 
the office being taken in hand by the air, 
the walls rushed together with such vio- 
lent haste as to cause the crash of war 
and thunder. So air, not less than water, 
obeyed the universal law. 

The genius of Pascal, fed by the sug- 
gestive experiments of Torrieilli, has for- 
ever banished Aristotle’s phrase as a 
doctrine from science. Itisstill retained, 
however, as a powerful statement of a 
great fact in nature. And though the ex- 
pression be more poetical than scientific, 
it will always bring vividly home to the 
‘mind a universal and important truth. 

It is a broad fact that in nature there is 
no such thing as emptiness. Wherever 
there is a vacant corner something will 
fillitup. ‘Space itself, the black vault 
in which stars and worlds lie, is known to 
be full of a subtle substance, once called 
ether, but which modern theories of light 
and heat actually now describe as an in- 
tensely compact and continuous solid.’ 
This truth, that science knows no such 
thing as a perfect vacuum, is valid for the 
spiritual as well as for the natural world, 
though the moral application does not rise 
in every particular to the analogy of law. 
By the constitution of human nature 
there is no possibility of emptiness in the 
soulof man. The spiritual nature abhors 
a vacuum. And the practical effect is 
plain. If aman will not let good into his 
life, evil will and must possess it. If he 


would eject evil from his life, he can only 
al 


do so by letting good into it. Some men 
have been endowed with large spiritual 
capacities, but are unequal to the strain 
of filling them. The daily life demands 
the steady expenditure of force. As the 
reservoir empties, something else must 
come in to fill the vacant space. Nature’s 
concern is simply to keep the soul filled; 
the individual’s concern is to keep the 
soul rightly filled. ‘‘Weallow temptation 
to come and go at pleasure, and one day 
the soul wakens up to find itself possessed 
with all manner of evil. Its great cham- 
bers have quite insensibly become dis- 
tended with foul and deadly gases. It 
exhales sin rather than righteousness.” 

Men imagine that their responsibility 
is for the efflux rather than the influx. 
So long as their outward conduct is good 
they fancy that all is good. Sins are re- 
lated to each other. A great fall is not 
the first of a series, but the last. Sin be- 
gins in the vacuum chambers of the soul. 
We read in the epistle of Peter, ‘Put off 
the old man.”’ But to put off, according 
to our principle, would create a vacuum. 
Hence we read in the next clause, “Put 
on the new.”’ The most striking recogni- 
tion of the principle occurs in Paul’s let- 
ter to the Christians at Ephesus. ‘Be 
not drunk with wine,’ he writes, “‘ but be 
filled with the Spirit.” Wine versus the 
Spirit. ‘At a glance he sees both disease 
and remedy. The disease was not drunk- 
enness. The drunkenness was a casual 
episode. The souls of these men had an 
empty chamber which must be filled.” 
The food of the soulis God. It must be 
filled with him or with a substitute. We 
may choose the substitute, but we cannot 
be without one. Paul could not enjoin 
abstinence. The problem was the vacuum. 
“Fill yourselves,’ he says, “with the 
Spirit of God.” 

This principle has bearings on all ques- 
tions of social reform. Philanthropists 
have found themselves reduced in time to 
two positions. The first is despair. As 
they .realize the hopelessness of their 
efforts they are overwhelmed and then 
paralyzed. Others, while admitting that 
they have failed for the present, propose 
a policy for the future. They cannot 
cure, but they will try to prevent. Pre- 
vention is a great word, but a greater still 
is substitution. Suppression and preven- 
tion are often mere elements to make a 
vacuum. 

The law of heredity makes suppression 
impossible and prevention futile. The 
child enters life with its father’s soul. 
“In the end philanthropy must come 
back to Christianity and Paul. The one 
hope is the substitution of food for poi- 
son, the filling the nation’s heart with the 
living Spirit of God.” All that the world 
has to give will not tempt him into vir- 
tue who has long fed on a single vice. 


Only one thing can be offered to his soul 
that will absorb it quite—the more abun- 
dant life of God. 

The proposed substitute must be ade- 
quate to its office. 
that it exactly fits human wants. As 
Arthur Hallam said: “It fits into all the 
folds of one’s nature.’”’ Religion, Christ 
says, is living water, and the man of the 
world seeks that. Religion offers a more 
abundant life. The world’s pleasures are 
at the best mere substitutes for religion. 
Many of them possess elements of satis- 
faction which wonderfully resemble those 
of religion. What we all want is inspira- 
tion. The drunkard gets this, or thinks 
he gets it, by temporarily, and at enor- 
mous cost, disconnecting himself from 
the world. It is a piteous attempt, and 
the spent soul falls back into a lower 
hell. The Christian finds God’s Spirit. 
He gets above the world, not by discon- 
necting himself from it artificially, but 
by connecting himself with God. Con- 
sider the effects of the two. The one has 


starved the bodily capacity, thrown fuel | 


on the fire that never can be quenched. 
The intoxicant’s soul is eager for evil 
after each indulgence. The religious 
stimulus differs from every other in its 
innocuousness. Alike for its complete- 
ness as for its abundance, alike for its 
purity as for its satisfyingness, it is to be 
urged on all men as the one great satis- 
faction of life. 
But mark one essential. It must not 
be merely religion that is offered to the 
world. It must be God’s Spirit. The 
attempt to float a sunken soul above the 
world on reformed principles or moral 
effort, on natural virtue or natural reli- 
gion, is a psychological impossibility. 
We cannot be too thankful for all the 
chains of love which Christian philan- 
thropy is forging around the gates of 
temptation. But the real question which 
must determine the success of these new 


enterprises is this, Will they fill the souls | 


of men? Will they supply the vacuum 
as readily, acceptably and thoroughly ? 
If the substitute is poorer than the thing 
for which it is substituted, it cannot ful- 
fillits end. It can only partially replen- 
ish the soul, and the margin must be 
filled up from the accustomed sources. 
Paul could not refer men to literature, to 
art, to music, to diluted forms of social 
pleasure to cool their parehed tongues 
or satisfy their exhaustless wants. One 
thing was needful. He could only repeat 
in another form, ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
We shall never have an improved state of 
society, we shall never elevate the masses, 
till we have a more spiritual religion 
The thing in arrear just now is not edu 
cation, nor social laws, nor sanitary laws, 


Christianity claims - 
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nor healthier financial conditions; the 
thing in arrear is spiritual life. The tide- 
mark of spiritual life has stood for centu- 
ries uncovered. All the rottenness must 
fester on the beach, and all the sewers of 
vice pollute the atmosphere more and 
more with death and poison till the liy- 
ing ocean comes in and sweeps them be- 
fore its tide. 

Every man who has difficulty with his 
own life, or who is trying to save an- 
other’s, will discern the application of the 
principle for himself. _If there is any 
single vice which he desires to eject from 
his character or from another’s, he can ac- 
complish the end finally and completely 
and only by letting in the corresponding 
grace. Sinin every form of its indulgence 
is to be looked upon as an intoxication. 
Let him therefore introduce into the blood 
vessels of his soul a counter-stimulant. 
Let him intoxicate himself with love and 
joy and peace, the fruit, as it were, of the 
True Vine, and there will be no possibil- 
ity of intrusion from lower sources, be- 
cause no room will remain for them. 
And it follows from the same principle 
that a Christian must apply more and 
more to spiritual sources as life goes on. 
The spiritual capacities enlarge with time. 
And the same amount of devotion will 
not fill them now as filled them a year 
ago. He must pray more, seek after god- 
liness more, covet the best gifts more. 
The tendency of the experienced Chris- 
tian often is to relax devotional habits 
and live ina grace that is past. He has 
reached a high level, and his religion has 
become, as it seems to him, self-acting. 
But stagnation is all the more perilous 
because it is high. There is no smaller 
measure for the grace that is to be in him 
than this—he is to be filled with the Spirit. 
He defrauds- himself of what he might 
possess, and imperils all he has by seeking 
to live on less. The surplus must be 
made upfromearth. And every minutest 
erevice left unfilled by good must, by the 
law against vacuum, be filled by some- 
thing worse, something which must adul- 
terate and may ruin at last the whole. 
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BY AN EYEWITNESS 


It was the evening before Christmas, 
and my twin daughters, Alice and Mar- 
garet, had been flitting about the room 
with happy faces, putting the last touches 
to a Christmas tree over in the corner. 
The tree was to/be a surprise for some 
poor children who were coming in after 
breakfast for their presents. We always 
encouraged the girls to remember their 
less fortunate neighbors. 

‘The golden curls of the twin fairies 
flashed in the glow from the open fire- 
place, and then, tumbling all over my 
face in a good-night kiss, vanished with 
the sound of their merry voices from the 
room. \ 

After musing a little while before tie 
hearth and poking the brands together, I 
took up a magazine from the table and 
ran hurriedly over some articles on Ex- 
periments With Flying Machines, Arctic 
Voyages, and Discoveries on the Planet 
Mars. 

Saying to my wife, “What a confused 
picture of the next century these reviews 
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leave on the mind,”’ I noticed that she 
was reading Tennyson’s Princess. Iasked 
her to read aloud from it, and she began 
with the prologue. I was pleased to find 
that some of the stanzas chimed in, per- 
fectly with my previous thoughts, espe- 
cially the lines: 
... and there, a group of girls 

In circle waited, whom the electric shock 

Dislinked with shrieks and laughter, 

A dozen angry models jetted steam; 

. . a fire balloon 

Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves 

And dropt a fairy parachute and past; 

And there, through twenty posts of telegraph, 

They flashed a saucy message to and fro 

Between the mimic stations. 

But a line further on was the one that 
rang the changes in my mind as I retired 
to rest and even after I was half asleep 
on the pillow. It was this: 

And what’s my thought, and when, and where, and 
how? f 

In due time ‘‘something so mock-sol- 
emn that I laughed ’”’ seemed to wake me, 
and I was somewhat surprised to find 
myself starting out with my merry little 
daughters for a Christmas morning walk. 
It was a bright, crisp day under a clear 
sky. We lived on Beacon Hill and were 
coming down Park Street, when both the 
children exclaimed at the same instant: 
“OQ, papa, where’s the subway?” Sure 
enough, where’ was it? All its monu- 
mental monstrosities, which the girls had 
christened “‘ Public Library Pups” from 
their resemblance to that famous build- 
ing, had vanished. Looking back by ac- 
cident towards the State House, the Bul- 
finch front had gone too, but an immense 
dome, like that of the Capitol at. Wash- 
ington, rose into the air from the middle 
of the new structure. It seemed like a 
dream (and perhaps it was). 

As we walked on, Winter Street lay at 
our left like a Colorado canon between 
its buildings fifteen stories high, while 
the Common itself was as full of statuary 
as if Mount Auburn had come to Boston 
ona Visit. The statues certainly did not 
suggest either the galleries of the Louvre 
or the Vatican. 

I must have worn a bewildered air on 
my face, for a stranger, seeing my em- 
barrassment and a queer look in the chil- 
dren’s eyes, stepped up to us and said: 
“Pardon me, sir, but are you an English- 
man? You must either have come from 
London or from the last century. Can I 
be of any service to you? Lama citizen 
of Boston, no mean city now, I can assure 
you.”’ Seeing that the gentleman meant 
well, even if he did wear a most peculiar 
eut of clothes, I returned his salutation 
by a polite announcement that I had al- 
ways lived in the good old town, but could 
hardly place myself just then. ‘And 
what does it all mean, and when and 
where and how ?”’ I asked. 

“Why,” replied my friend, “this is 
Anno Domini 1950, and it is America’s 
epi-cycle.” I had ridden an American 
bicycle yesterday, but what the epi-cycle 
of the Republic was I had not the faintest 
idea. (Perhaps it was the beautiful cy- 
cloidal motion I had heard of, whereby 
alternate motion is converted into a cir- 
cular movement; for surely nothing less 
could make a man’s head swim and circle 
around as mine did.) Seeing, however, 
that the girls kept their heads level 
enough, I asked the stranger to sit down 
on one of the seats where I could balance 
myself better, and tell me all about it. 
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The seat we chose was near a statue to 
Soconusco (I had never heard of him), and 
the inscription said that he had invented 
an elliptic regulator of the conscience. 
Immediately my new acquaintance began 
to tell me the most extraordinary Mun- 
chausen stories, as if he was coaching an 
English author, who would soon go home 
and write a book on America. 

“Boston,” said he, ‘“‘is now as large as 
New York was in 1897. All the resi- 
dences are in outlying districts. Natick, 
Billerica, Lynn and Quincy districts are 
the boundary wards. We took Billerica. 
in to allow the friends of one of our gen- 
erals to have a statue of him without set- 
ting it up in old Boston. The subway, 
once so called, was found wholly useless 
for travel, and is now the great sewer of 
the city. We use other means of rapid 
transit, as you will find out if you ever 
happen to want to-go to church.”’ 

At the mention of the church I gave 
my confidence at once to the stranger, 
and asked him to tell me which church 
would have the finest Christmas music. 
He smiled and replied: “There is only 
one church now in Boston. There were 
so many isms in the city that finally all 
the best people ‘pooled their issues’ (as 
brokers said in the last century), and har- 
monized their differences in a single ism, 
optimism. So they built a grand temple 
out by the lake. It works like a charm, 
Icanassure you. Thereis no more strug- 
gle between the sects to get the proleta- 
riat to come to worship. The trouble is 
to keep enough of the people away to reg- 
ulate the alternate sessions, which con- 
tinue through the week days and Sundays 
alike.”’ 

“The lake,’ said I, “what lake?’ 
“O,” he answered, ‘“‘the old Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir got to be stagnant when 
the city brought in water from Winne- 
pesaukee, and now the church uses it for 
Sunday school purposes.” 

“Is the new church Baptist ?”’ I ven- 
tured to inquire. ‘Baptist? Not at all. 
It’s Congregational as much as anything. 
Perhaps you remember that a movement 
towards unity was attempted at the end 
of the last century, and the denomina- 
tions finally said: ‘ Well, as we can’t agree 
on any one of the special types, let’s all 
join in and do the next best thing—that- 
is, form a committee of the whole and 
everybody do as he likes.’ The idea took, 
although the ministers of the Back Bay 
churches hated to give up their elegant 
edifices for art galleries and gymnasiums, 
and now we have no creeds nor ecclesias- 
tical forms. -Thus the prediction, made 
long ago, that Boston would by and by 
be considered not so much as a city but 
as a state of mind has come to pass in a 
religious sense. Somebody (I think it 
was a member of the orchestra at one of 
the theaters) hit on a happy thought, viz., 
that, as many of the old hymns were 
common to all, we might worship wholly 
in praise. This gives the esthetic and 
spiritual side of religion a chance, and 
saves the ministers (who now only give 
out the hymns) the trouble of selecting 
sensational topics for sermons. And it 
doesn’t take so many ministers either, 
which diminishes the old surplusage of 
the clergy. The seminaries, too, have 
been discontinued or have been merged 
into poly-hymnal schools, which saves 
heretic-hunting and heartburning to a 
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great extent. Won't you come now with 
me and see our Universal Hallelujah 
Church? It’s an immense affair, and 
there is a Christmas festival going on to- 
day in it.” 

As I assented he twisted a lever under 
the seat, and a cover at our feet, which I 
had not observed, was lifted up, disclosing 
a sort of oval tube. “Get right in; keep 
your heads down, and we’ll be there in 
less than no time,’”’ said Mr. Futurity (we 
heard somebody call him so, at any rate). 
“Tt is the pneumatic tube. Get in. It 
will shut up quickly if you delay.’”’ So 
we got in as directed, although with some 
misgiving. Each of us held a respirator 
to the mouth, and in what seemed half a 
minute of rapid motion we were landed 
on one of a great number of floats in a 
pond. 

Then I saw the vast structure of the 
Universal Hallelujah Temple. As we 
went on shore by a bridge which con- 
nected all the floats, my friend remarked 
that these floats were for the Sunday 
school classes, as the children liked to be 
out of doors and could pick pond lilies 
while the teachers were explaining the 
botanical names of water and land plants. 
“They usually,” he added, ‘‘select the 
flora of the Holy Land for the Sunday 
classes.” 

We entered by one of the thousand 
doors ef Hallelujah Temple and found 
ourselves in the midst of palm treés, with 
the scenery of Palestine all around the 
walls. The ceiling was egg-shaped, like 
the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, which gave one the sensation of 
an outdoor atmosphere. Everywhere, 
among the palms and olive groves, were 
people in Oriental costume, Bedouin, 
shepherds, sheiks, with live camels and 
their drivers. The Boston Charitable 
Zoological Society (B. C. Z. 8.) furnished 
all sorts of animals for these assemblies, 
which were always on a Scriptural basis, 
and gave object lessons in Bible study, 
‘which the people liked better than ser- 
mons. 

As it was Christmas Day the scenery 
was of Bethlehem and its vicinity. On 
one side was the cave of the nativity, 


where three men alighted from drome-. 


daries with gifts. On the other side was 
the field where shepherds watched flocks 
of live sheep and lambs. I had been at 
Bayreuth, but this was much more realis- 
tic and affecting. The actual scene was 
before my eyes. When the Wise Men 
murmured their adorations, our guide 
gave us tubes, which, placed at the ear, 
enabled us to hear every word—a great 
acoustic advance on the old system of 
architectural sanctuaries, in which one 
word in ten was always lost. 

The crowd was very orderly, although 
at least 80,000 were present—as many as 
used to assemble to see the Christians 
martyred in the Roman Coliseum. Once 
a great hush fell on the multitude and 
music seemed to come from above, as 
from an angelic choir. The audience 
dropped on their knees in apparently de- 
yout worship. Then all arose and sung, 
“Calm on the listening ear of night,’ 
omitting the last verse, which Mr. Futu- 
rity said was too sectarian. 

I was greatly impressed, but seeing a 
troubled look on the face of an elderly 
lady (who wore a dress with which I was 
familiar, though not like the style of other 

al 
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ladies around her), I approached her and 
inquired: ‘‘Madam, can you tell me ‘when 
and where and how’ we have arrived at 
this consummation?” “Alas, sir!’’ she 
replied, ‘I was called back from the mis- 
sion at Benguela, West Africa, because it 
was impossible to make the Negroes sing 
Watts and Select; besides, the funds of 
the Woman’s Board gave out for want 
of public interest in missions, and now 
I’ve been in Boston for thirty years look- 
ing for an old-fashioned Christian. They 
were trying preaching by telephone when 
I first arrived, but it didn’t work because 
people wanted to see the minister. Then 
an electric contrivance enabled people to 
stay at home and see as well as hear. But 
the common people still preferred pneu- 
matic tube rides into the surrounding 
states on Sunday, and the upper classes 
had their horseless carryalls and air-ships. 
To be sure, most people are well off, now 
that the Government owns all the land 
and provides for the poorer classes by a 
single tax, but, after all, though some call 
it the millennium, I don’t. Crimes and 
accidents happen just the same. Every 
day an air-ship collapses or a woman sui- 
cides. For my part, give me the old ways. 
I’m dreadfully afraid the Gospel of Getting 
On has left very little religion in America. 
Somebody said long ago: ‘Either every- 
thing will be left of Christianity by and by, 
or nothing’ ; and I see precious little of it 


nowadays.” 


As I turned away to leave this pessi- 
mistic old lady to her doleful reflections, 
Alice and Margaret ran up to me froma 


group of children with whom they had’ 


been talking, and in pleading tones begged 
me to take themhome. “ Let’s go, papa,” 
they said; ““we want our ownty downty 
Christmas. These girls don’t know what 
a real Christmas or a Christmas tree is. 
They wanted us to go and see the lions 
and jackals. They said on St. Daniel’s 
Day real lions in a cave would try to eat 


up Daniel, but he was their trainer and he. 


would get off. They said it was splendid 
on Sundays and just fun to go to Sunday 
school. Their teacher, they told us, knows 
kangaroo language by heart and can make 
areal live serpent fall off his hand, just 
as St. Paul did on an island. Come, papa, 
let’s go; our girls and boys will be waiting 
for their Christmas tree and we shall be 
late.” 

I looked at a big clock in the Hallelujah 
Temple, which had twenty-four figures on 
the dial. It wanted fifteen minutes to 
eighteen o’clock, so I thought we must be 
nine hours behind time and we hurried off 
just as the Hallelujah Chorus was started 
in the big building. My friend followed 
us out and put us into one of the ‘‘aérial 
navigators,” as he called it, and told us 
to steer anywhere we liked, showing us a 
map of the city on a board with holes 
where we could stick in a peg when we 


wanted to stop. I entreated him to go 


with us, as my knowledge of air-ships was 
limited. } 
He smiled as he said the air-ship com- 
pany was “limited’’ too, but good-na- 
turedly consented to accompany us home, 
and the girls offered to show him whata 
Christmas tree was. Taking the steering 
crank in his hand, he cast off and we shot 
upwards like a balloon. We were going 
pretty rapidly toward the Dome, but what 
a magnificent view we had of Boston! I 
cannot stop to describe it, but the children 
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were in ecstasies. Charles River lay be- 
neath like a lagoon, with a front on the 
Cambridge side like Venice. The gondolas 
and boats with lateen sails had a most 
picturesque effect. 

The air was balmy, which Mr. Futurity 
said was because Cape Cod had been cut 
through and the engineers had somehow 
coaxed the Gulf Stream into Massachu- 
setts Bay, sd that the east winds have be- 
come the softest of any. ‘You couldn’t 
have sat up here comfortably on a Christ- 
mas morning fifty years ago, now could 
you?” said our genial pilot. n 

It took but a moment for us to reach 
Beacon Hill, and I was surprised to find 
that our house was the only one in that 
section that people livedin. All the other 
houses were State buildings, with seats 
for office seekers. on the roofs, Suddenly 
we dropped down when I pointed out our 
house and, much to the children’s amaze- 
ment (although it seemed natural enough 
to me), the roof slid off like the lid of a 
box, and our air-car landed and was caught 
bya spring in the openattic. Voices were 
heard below. ‘‘They’ve come, and now 


for our merry Christmas, papa!” shouted - 


Margaret. 
I pulled myself together, as the phrase 
goes, to go back, just for the day at least, 


into the nineteenth century. I shut my 


eyes resolutely, to get rid for the time, of 
all the strange things I had seen, and in 
order to behave myself like a good Chris- 
tian of the old-fashioned sort. 

Then I opened them wide. “ Did those 
things really happen?” I murmured to 
myself. ‘‘or was ita dream?” I told my 
wife about it, and said, “I guess it was a 
nightmare, my dear!” and, much to my 
surprise, she said she thought it was. 

A. 5.77, 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


It is surprising how long one may live in 
dense ignorance when he fancies that he is 
dwelling in abodes of clearest light and truest 
truth. I began to attend church very early in 
life and have persisted in that habit to this 
day, notwithstanding the allurements (?) of 
the Sunday newspaper and the bicycle. I 
have listened to expositions of the gospel by 
the most renowned preachers and divines of 
this country and of England. I haye gathered 
from them certain views respecting the doc- 
trine of the incarnation and the mission of 
Christ to the world, which may perhaps best 
be summed up in the words, God is love 
and Christ is that love incarnate, redeeming 
those who trust and imitate him. It seems 
that they are wrong and I have been mis- 
led. The truth is—so I was told recently in 
Tremont Temple by Rey. Henry Varley, 
the Anglo-Australian evangelist—that Christ 
is a King, and the outlying purpose of his 
existence is not to manifest God's grac3 to 
men or provide a way of redemption, but 
to rule with authority over mankind. There- 
fore Mr. Varley is counting upon Christ’s re- 
appearance soon to put an end to Tammany 
misrule in New York, the growth of mil- 
itarism in Europe, and to set about a drastic 
overhauling and destruction of all the forces 
of evil. Mr. Varley is older than most of 
our American evangelists, and his words 
have the additional weight that age and ex- 
perience sometimes give. Resembling Mr. 
George Peabody, the philanthropist, in ap- 
pearance, and the master of an and 
colloquial style of argument, he producas an 
impression upon his auditors that cannot be 
underestimated. I cannot help thinking, how 
ever, that he is as ignorant of the real nature 
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of the mission of Christ to the world and the 
way in which evil is to be overcome by good 
as the Jews were who failed to recognize in 
the Galilean peasant the Messiah for whom 
their race had long been waiting. He seems 
to have the same conception of the manner of 
his advent, to be looking for a martial po- 
tentate surrounded by archangels bearing 
swords. The unmistakable effect of his pre- 
millenarian teaching is to put Christians un- 
der the influence of an anesthetic, and to 
induce them to say: ‘‘ The world is all wrong 
now. Christ as an avenging Spirit will soon 
set it right by the exercise of supernatural 
power. ‘Wethank thee, Lord, that we are not 
as other men are.’ Let us hibernate until the 
Son shines in his glory and power.”’ 

Pope Leo XIII., born Joachim Pecci, is to 
be congratulated on the felicity of Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford’s delineation of him. Per- 
haps Pope Pius IX. might object to the com- 
parison which Mr. Crawford makes between 
him and his successor, but what can -he do, 
being dead? Mr. Crawford’s lectures are ad- 
vertised as being extempore talks, but.as a 
matter of fact they are carefully prepared, 
written, and though the lecturer is not as sub- 
ject to the domination of his manuscript 
as Canon Cheyne for instance, nevertheless 
whenever he comes to a portion of his lecture 
which involves precision of statement lest he 
be deemed heretical or contumacious he reads. 
But as a rule he talks much as he would if 
describing to one who had called upon him in 
his Italian home the character of a man with 
whom he was on intimate terms. One leaves 
his lecture on Pope Leo XIII. with very pleas- 
ant conceptions of the character of Mr. Craw- 
ford and the pope. They both seem to be men 
built on a large; manly seale, but whereas the 
pope is deseribed as being gaunt, pale and 
ascetic, Mr. Crawford has every appearance 
of being well-fed, ruddy and a keen partici- 
pant in all the sports and habits of a carefully 
groomed athlete. No underpaid, underfed, 
Grub Street author is he. 

a eK 

Startling revelations respecting papal policy 
past or prospective are not vouchsafed. It 
would not be politic, to say nothing more. 
But now and then an admission is made 
which is interesting. For instance, he de- 
elares that the Roman Church is still one of 
the most powerful political agencies in the 
world. Mr. Crawford does not commit himself, 
as every loyal Cattolic should, to advocacy of 
the restoration to temporal authority of the 
pope, and it is easy to see that he does not 
foresee a day when it will come to pass. His 
statement that were the pope to leave the 
Vatican unguarded he would doubtless be 
assassinated by anarchists or socialists is in- 
teresting, but it raises the query why any 
Christian potentate or representative official 
should be so hated? Is it due to his virtues 
or his vices? Mr. Crawford will do much 
good as he travels through the country lec- 
turing on this theme. Perchance some will 
hear him who have an idea that all American 
authors are Protestants and that every pope is 
a fiend incarnate. To all such his words will 
come somewhat.as a revelation. If it be true, 
as there is every reason to believe, that the 
present pope is one of the greatest of those 
who have ruled the Catholic fold from Rome, 
it behooves every intelligent Protestant to 
learn all that he can about the elements of 
character which make him great; for men be- 
come great most surely and swiftly by study- 
ing great moral principles as they have been 
incarnated in great men. 

a 


Tennyson’s son and biographer in the mon- 
umental biography of his father which so 
many are reading nowadays tells us that it 
was his father’s fervent hope.that some day 
the state and the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in Great Britain would set about instruct- 
ing and inspiring the multitude by rendering 
the masterpieces of dramatic literature. As 
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I sat in Sanders Theater, Harvard Univer- 
sity, a fortnight ago, reveling in the delight 
and inspiration of the splendid rendering of 
Racine’s Athalie, which the French instruct- 
ors and pupils at Harvard and Radcliffe then 
gave, I could not help wishing that Tennyson 
were there to enjoy it, even as other men of 
letters—like T. W. Higginson and Charles 
Eliot Norton—were. It is quite impossible, 
in a paragraph or two, to indicate the excel- 
lence of the performance judged from all 
points of view and by the most critical stand- 
ards.~ Only the resources of a great university 
utilized by men of great ability and noblest 
character could have produced it. Clothe 
actors and actresses of intelligence and more 
than ordinary histrionic ability with the bril- 
liant raiment such as was worn by the ancient 
Jews, put into their mouths the classic French 
of Racine, wed with this the no less classic 
music of Mende]ssohn interpreted by picked 
voices and instruments from Boston’s finest 
chorus and orchestra, and let the story that 
they are all telling be intensely. dramatic 
and religious in its incidents and import, and 
it is not difficult to understand why most of 
those who witnessed any one of the five render- 
ings of the play came away from it profoundly 
stirred. : 
* * * 

For what did it teach? Of course, first and 
foremost, the lesson which Racine puts into 
the mouth of Jehoiada, the high priest, as the 
curtain falls for the last time: 

King of the Jews, learn thou and ne’er forget 

That kings have in God a judge severe 

Who ’venges the innocent and the orphan loves. 
But other lessons were taught most impress- 
ively. Did ever innocence, purity and naiveté 
demonstrate more conclusively how useless 
it is for impurity and finesse to attempt to 
triumph over them than in the scene when 
the cruel and lascivious Queen Athaliah at- 
tempts to entrap the gentle and chaste boy 
Joash, the king that was to be? Were the 
workings of the mind of a pervert, a self-seek- 
ing, unscrupulous. ecclesiastical politician ever 
more glaringly exposed than in the character 
of Mittan, the Hebrew priest of Baal and 
Athaliah’s courtier? As for the service ren- 
dered to his God and his people by a patri: tice 
and God-fearing high priest, who of us ever 
had any conception of it until we saw Jehoi- 
ada’s noble courage and righteous wrath? 
This is not the place to compliment individ- 
uals or describe the acting. But it is the place 
to say that the historical drama, when it sets 
forth reverently the mysteries and potencies 
of any religious faith, can be made one of the 
mightiest of weapons for the promulgation of 
truth. Few instruments of greater power are 
at the disposal of the church and our colleges 
and universities, and yet how infrequently is 
the imstrument used. ; 


Current History Notes 


In afew days New York will become Bigger 
New York. Whether it will become Greater 
New York remains to be seen. 


Leaders of the various factions of the Lib- 
eral party in Belgium have recently got to- 
gether to discuss ways and means of success- 
fully combating the growing power of Cleri- 
calism. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission, in 
its annual report just rendered, asks for sup- 
plementary legislation by Congress which 
shall endow it with the power that the courts 
deny inheres with it under its present lease of 
authority, a lease which Congress when it 
adopted it considered ample for the protection 
of the people, but which the Federal courts 
refuse so to construe. 


A decision just rendered by the English 
Chancery Court in a suit brought by Henry 
Labouchtre against the editor of a South 
African periodical, The African Critic, is one 
that is likely to be cited in coming years as 
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one of much importance. The court issued a 
perpetual injunction restraining the editor 
from ever publishing, as he threatened to do, 
letters written by Mr. Labouchtre to the late 
G. A. Sala, Mr. Labouchére contending and 
the court affirming that no matter how the 
editor procured the letters written by Mr. 
Labouchére they were still the property of the 
latter and could not be published without his 
consent. 


Renewed threats of revolution at home come 
to Spain just at a time when the revolt in the 
Philippmes seems to have been suppressed. 
A dynamite bomb placed in the offices of 
our consul general in Havana last week was 
an unpleasant reminder of the hostility with 
which some Spaniards in Cuba view our ef- 
forts to be just to all parties in the struggle. 
The putting to death of one of General Blan- 
co’s most trusted lieutenants by the rebels 
because he had ventured to come to. them 
with suggestions of capitulation indicates the 
temper with which the insurgents in the field 
look upon all propositions from Spain which 
fall short of recognition of Cuban independ- 
ence. It may also cause a reaction against the 
Cubans in this country, for it seems to be un- 
necessary cruelty. 


The National Board of Trade, in session in 
Washington last week, recorded. its emphatic 
indorsement of the demand for consular and 
currency reform, its belief in the necessity of 
legislation which will permit pooling arrange- 
ments by railroads, and its conviction that the 
tariff should be determined and regulated by a 
permanent commission of experts and not by 
men who are none too enlightened themselves, 
and too often the easily manipulated agents of 
sectional or corporate interests. If the mer- 
chants and manufacturers who make up this 
and kindred organizatioas will only keep ona 
few years longer in their campaign of educa- 
tion, early in the next century we shall see 
ovr national as well as our municipal finances 
put on the same substantial basis that now 
underlies all successful private business. 


The appellate division of the Supreme Court 
of New York State handed down a decision 
last week affirming the report of its special 
Rapid Transit Inquiry Commission, which 
commission reported favorably on the prac- 
ticability of certain plans for the solving of 
New York city’s transit problem. The fact 
that the confirmation is made dependent upon 
the commission finding a contractor who can 
give an indemnity bond of $15,000,000 would 
seem to indicate that the city is not likely to 
witness the beginning of work immediately, 
nor can the contracts be awarded before Tam- 
many comes into power, which bodes ill for 
both contractors and taxpayers. Massachu- 
setts’s Board of Railroad Commissioners has 
approved the lease of the West End Railway 
Co. to the Boston Elevated Railway Co., 
both parties having modified the conditions of 
the lease so as to meet the objections raised 
against it by the commissioners a fortnight 
ago. 


Our present ambassador to England, Mr. 
John Hay, by a speech before the Omar 
Khayydém Society in London last week, estab- 
lished his right to be considered a scholar, 
critic and after-dinner speaker equal to any of 
his distinguished predecessors, not excepting 
Mr. Lowell. We have not the text of his re- 
marks on that occasion and are trusting to the 
editorial comments of English journals. At 
the recent meeting of the Royal Society, how- 
ever, he differentiated between the triumphs 
of war and the triumphs of science in a way 
that we think deserves to be quoted. He 
claims, and we think justly, that the results of 
science are all gain and no loss, while the 
triumphs of war are not brought about save 
by terrible losses to both sides. In diplomacy 
and trade it is seldom that both parties are 
satisfied and profit equally by the outcome, 
but scientific research brings pleasure and 
profit to the investigator and naught but bless- 
ings for all mankind. 
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In and Around New York 


A Pamous Church to Move 

The Church of the Strangers decides to pur- 
chase the edifice of Central Congregational 
Church. Trustees of both societies have agreed 
upon the price, and the congregation of the late 
Dr. Deems, which has so long worshiped in 
Mercer Street, will go up town. The well- 
known church stands on ground belonging to 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor corporation, which 
maintains the home on Staten Island. Dr. 
Blackburn, the suecessor of Dr. Deems, left 
his Charleston church only after the Strangers 
had secured an extension of the Mercer Street 
lease for two years. At the end of that timea 
further extension of one year was secured. 
That year ends next May. The rental during 
all these years has been $1,800 a year. The 
land has increased in value and the rental 
ought now to be $8,000. This sum the Stran- 
gers cannot pay, and the trustees of the cor- 
poration, since they act for a charity, do not 
feel warranted in making a concession. 

The Strangers congregation regards itself 
not a neighborhood one but a national one. 
Hence, it does not feel warranted in selecting 
a site outside of the heart of what may 
be called the travelers’ New York. The 
Central Church is on Fifty-seventh Street, 
about midway between Eighth and Ninth 
Avenues. It is easily reached by elevated 
and surface lines and is central to the Stran- 
gers congregation, more than 100 of whom live 
above Ninety-fifth Street. Much talk is in. 
dulged in every time a down-town church in 
New York moves up town, but it was shown 
at the congregational meeting of the Church 
of the Strangers, just before the vote was 
taken, that there are in the down-town loca- 
tion surrounding the Mercer Street site sey- 
enty-eight churches, while within the same 
area limit surrounding the up-town Central 
Church there are but twenty-three churches. 
Indeed, the situation in this city is that most 
of the down-town section is better supplied 
with churches than up-town districts, particu- 
larly on the east side of Central Park. The 
old church in Mercer Street is to be used to 
the very end of the time limit, but services are 
also to be begun in Fifty-seventh Street, and 
an effort made to secure as members of the 
Church of the Strangers as many members of 
the Central Church and Sunday school as pos- 
sible. The Central’s name avill be changed to 
The Deems Memorial Church of the Strangers. 
it is understood that the Strangers pay be- 
tween eighty-five and one hundred thousand 
dollars for the Central edifice. 


Why the Central Church Sells 

The Central Church was organized sixteen 
years ago by Dr. Lloyd. There were about 
forty members and they worshiped in a build- 
ing at Madison Avenue and Forty-seventh 
Street. Ten years ago they purchased the 
present edifice from the Church of the Saviour, 
‘Universalist, whose pastor, Dr. Pullman, had 
just then gone to Lynn, Mass. The price was 
$110,000 and a mortgage was given for half that 
sum. The society has been prosperous and 
except for the mortgage is out of debt. Dur- 
ing the past three years Dr. Lloyd has been ill. 
Since last March he has been able to preach 
but six times, and some of those times were in 
the chapel because he felt unable to enter his 
pulpit. Careful consideration of the situation 
led pastor and people to conclude that a sale of 
the church is wisest at this time. Dr. Lloyd 
says he will take a rest of at least six months 
and perhaps one year. When he has recovered 
he says he will build another church or buy 
one. 
Holding Young Men 

The Ariston League grew out of a club by 
that name which formerly contained only the 
young men of the Lewis Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, but now admits all male contribut- 
ing members of the congregation. Formerly 
the club met in the church parlors, the young 
men coming direct from their offices and din- 
ing in business suits at seven, Interest in- 


creased, young men of the congregation joined 
and now, with the wider scope, a handsome 
three-story residence at 304 Lewis Avenue 
has been purchased and paid for. Dr. Kent 
preached a special sermon in recognition of 
the league on Sunday evening, and on the 
following evening the house was formally 
opened. There are camera, wheel and club 
rooms, and a care-taker lives on the top floor. 
On occasions the women societies of the 
church are to use the house. The league has 
130 members. 


Covering Primary Ground 

Dr. Behrends’s half-hour talks upon great 
themes are attracting interest beyond the 
walls of the Central Church, Brooklyn. He 
began them on the second Sunday evening of 
the month, talking that night on What Is the 
Bible? Last Sunday evening his topic was 
Who Is God? and some of his succeeding sub- 
jects are to be: What Is Man? Why Did Christ 
Die? and Can I Be What [ Ought to Be? Dr. 
Behrends’s aim is to cover primary ground for 
not only the casual church attendant, but in 
a helpful way for regular worshipers. The 
same aim has recently been carried out in the 
same way by Dr. Pentecost with great success 
in Yonkers. He hired on his own account the 
principal place of amusement and announced 
a service for men. The hall has been filled 
every Sunday night for many weeks. 


Prefer Old Methods 

When the general secretary of the Episcopal 
Board of Domestic and Foreign Missions died 
suddenly last summer from overwork a gen- 
eral opinion was heard that two men instead 
of one should be elected to succeed him. The 
advantages, real or fancied, of a lay business 
man for the office work were pointed out. 
Many favored for the field work Dr. Talbot, 
who has just been transferred from Wyoming 
and Idaho to central Pennsylvania. It was 
argued that none could know better than a 
missionary bishop the needs of mission work. 
The board has taken plenty of time to decide, 
and has finally thrown aside all suggested 
changes and chosen Dr. Edward §S. Lines, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, New Haven. He 
was voted for in the convention that elected 
the present bishop coadjutor of Connecticut, 
and has long been recognized as one of the 
ablest men in the diocese. The funds an- 
nually handled amount to about $450,000. 


Affording Some Exercise 

The distinguished Unitarian divine whom 
Boston gave us last year is keeping a half- 
dozen ministers quite busy. Dr. Savage, both 
in his pulpit and in the newspapers, has been 
saying some things which Dr. Remensnyder, 
Dr. Stoddard and others feel bound to reply 
to. The result is a discussion about creeds 
that has taken adrollturn. Not one of these 
able divines appear to regard Dr. Savage in 
any other light than as one who stands sadly 
in need of information. With one accord 
they seem to have undertaken an educational 
task. To date the teachers number eight, the 
students one—and he from Boston. The as- 
sertion, made after a rather extended view, is 
warranted that Dr. Savage is coming to be 
regarded here as an imitator of a much greater, 
somewhat bolder, and far abler layman, whom 
thus to describe is to name. 


In and Around Chicago - 


City Missions 

The annual meeting of the Chicago City 
Missionary Soc.ety was held in the Union 
Park Church, where the meeting for the in- 
auguration of its work was held. About 400 
delegates from the churches and life members, 
in spite of inclement weather, sat down to a 
bountiful repast. At the public meeting fol- 
lowing the social gathering half-a dozen short, 
practical, ringing addresses were made. In 
the report there was mention of Deacon C. F. 
Gates, to whom the society owed so much in 
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its earlier years, and of others associated with 
him. ‘The officers and directors were mostly 
re-elected, though a few vacancies were filled 
by the choice of such men as W. E. Hale, 
E. D. Redington and J. K. Harmon. A few 


items of interest from the report may be | 


given: The expenditures last year were over 
$30,000, the income was $27,000. Pledges of 
$2,000 to pay a debt of $5,000 were made 
on condition that $3,000 more be obtained 
by Jan.1. Aid has been extended to forty 
fields. Four of them will hereafter care for 
themselves. As a result of this assistance 
there have been 765 additions to the churches, 
over 500 of them on confession of faith. 
Waveland Avenue Church received ninety- 
four, Douglass Park 80, Washington Park 50. 
A good many prominent persons attended the 
meeting who have not known much about the 
methods which the society has pursued, from 
whose expressed interest in it inereased gifts 
may be confidently anticipated. 


An Interesting Sunday 

There is always a good deal in a Chicago 
Sunday to attract a stranger, and this apart 
from fights in saloons, hold-ups and variety 
shows. Last Sunday the Salvation Army oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the history of the 
day. At the Kennard Evangelical Church 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker spoke. The army was 
represented in three other prominent churches. 
Sunday evening a local captain was advanced 
to an “‘adjutancy,’”’ with words of encourage- 
ment from Commander Booth-Tucker. Mon- 
day evening there was a large audience in 
Central Music Hall to hear the commander ex- 
plain his colonization scheme, and to respond 
to his appeals for aid in gifts and loans to the 
amount of over $10,000. Sunday evening Dr. 
Noble’s subject was President McKinley and 
His Mother, in the diseussion of which he 
paid a glowing tribute to motherhood. 


Dr. J. H. Barrows 

It is reported that the Kenwood Presbyte- 
rian Church of Chicago will erect a costly edi- 
fice in order to retain Dr. Barrows as pastor. 
There is room fer another congregation in the 
vicinity of Forty-seventh Street and Drexel 
Boulevard. The friends of Dr. Barrows are 
anxious to keep him in Chicago. It is said 
that he has received a flattering and attractive 
invitation to New York, and that unless a 
building can be furnished him here he will be 
likely to accept it. New York can get on 
without Dr. Barrows better than Chicago, and 
he should be willing to stay in the city where 
for so long he has accomplished so much. 


Anti-Blacklisting 

An association has been formed in Chicago 
to prevent “ blacklisting.” Itis said that when 
a man is discharged by one railroad company 
it is almost impossible for him to obtain em- 
ployment from another company. The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the State in the 
Ketcham case encourages discharged men to 
believe that blacklisting is illegal and that 


damages may be collected from companies ~ 
who practice it. The movement for the pres- _ 


ent association originated among the men who 
took part in the strike of 1894, Membership 
in the association is rapidiy inereasing. 


Organized Labor Victorious 

This time we score one for the bootblacks, 
newsboys and hotel porters, whose business 
has suffered a good deal from the provision by 
shoe stores to “‘shine”’ without cost shoes or 
boots which they have sold. The combina- 
tion against the stores proved too strong. 
Bootblacks may pursue their occupation with- 
out competition on the part of shoe dealers. 
Olivet College 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons has pledged Olivet 
College $25,000 on condition of its friends 
raising $75,000 within a year, and this, too, 
without canvassing in New England. Dr. 


Pearsons is fast setting our Congregational — 


colleges on their feet and taking measures to 

stimulate men of wealth everywhere to imitate 

his example in giving. 
Chicago, Dec. 18. 
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THE HOME 
A Christmas Guest 


BY JULIA ZITELLA COCKE 
Christmastide! Open the door! 
Often have I knocked before, 
Ofttime when the busy year 
Won thy willing heart and ear; 
Hushed today its strife and din, 
Open now and let me in! 


Day my name and love hath blest, 
Am I not a welcome guest? 

All its joy I gave to thee, 

Wilt thou shut the door on me? 
More than love of kith or kin 
Mine to thee. O, let me in! 


For thy sake the crown of thorn, 
Buffeting and bitter scorn, 

Pain of dark Gethsemane, 
Shameful cross and agony, 
Battling with the hosts of sin. 
Grant me guerdon, let me in! 


Dost thou bid me to thy feast, 
Thousand-fold thy joy increased ; 
Dost thou send me hence away, 
Think how in thy sorrow’s day, 
Hoping, praying, peace to win, 
Thou shalt ery, “0, let me in!” 


One evidence of the 
perennial freshness of 
the story of the Advent is the number of 
people who always gather before the pic- 
tures of the Madonna and Christ Child, 
the angels and shepherds, exhibited in the 
windows of the art stores at this season. 
These street groups are made up of all 
sorts and conditions of men. There are 
humble Roman Catholics, who cross them- 
selves at sight of the Virgin; there are 
preoccupied business men, who stop in 
their brisk walk to linger a moment; 
merry, open-eyed children; yovng girls 
with dreamy eyes; hardened men and 
women of the world, who profess little 
belief in the incarnation but are attracted 
by the immortal works of art. It is for 
the most part a silent crowd. There isa 
momentary hush, as if entering a church, 
and a reverent expression on many faces 
which it is good to see in the midst of 
our sordid city life. Why should not the 
home take a suggestion from the art 
stores, and bring out from portfolios and 
dark corners pictures appropriate to the 
season? We know of a family where at 
Christmas are collected in one room all 
the pictures of the Madonna and the Na- 
tivity in the house, whether framed pho- 
tographs or cheap magazine prints. The 
children in this household are not likely 
to grow up in ignorance of some of the 
great masterpieces. 


Christmas Pictures 


‘A Holiday -It was a few days before 


Incident Christmas. The streets were 
erowded with eager, pushing 
multitudes. Throngs of shoppers filled 


the stores or gathered in front of the 
dazzling displays in the shop windows. 
Among the persons intent on shopping or 
sight-seeing were a mother and two chil- 
dren. She had a tired, tense expression, 
and held each child by the wrist with a 
nervous grasp which was only tightened 
at every effort on its part to escape such 
uncomfortable bondage. No wonder the 
boy and girl were cross and sulky and 
rebellious. In a short. time another 
woman with three children was seen on 
the same street, but in this case face and 
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manner reflected only happiness. The 
mother was calmly enjoying the holiday 
sights, though not without a watchful 
eye on the young ones, who ran merrily 
by her side or darted in and out among 
the passers-by like puppies following 
their master, but determined to see some- 
thing of the world incidentally. At a 
crossing the mother collected her trio and 
‘saw them safely over, but the rest of the 
time they were allowed to pick their own 
way or gaze as long as they pleased into 
the fascinating windows. The little in- 
cident illustrates two types of parents 
and points its own moral of serenity for 
the mother and reasonable liberty for the 
child in every experience of life. 


The Message of Mary 


BY FRANCES J. DYER 


A closecomparison of one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, let us say the Sistine, with 
even the best treatment of the subject by 
a modern artist leaves an impression that 
the present is not an age of devout feel- 
ing. The picture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury mother may be more excellent in 
technical workmanship, but it lacks that 
religious sentiment which is the crowning 
glory of Raphael’s creation. It is not 
that motherhood is any less sweet and 
holy than in the olden time, but science 
has shorn it of mystery and many poetic 
illusions. Asa result motherhood today 
is represented chiefly in two ways—either 
in naturalistic or decorative fashion. 

The scientific and judicial temper of 
mind affects all our modern life, and it 
were well if at Christmastide we women 
could dwell more in thought in the valley 
of Nazareth, listening to the message of 
Mary as it comes to us across the cen- 
turies. There are many wonderful things 
which we can imagine the mother of our 
Lord saying to us, her sisters, in this 
busy, stirring, practical age. We are 
quite sure that all the tender sentiments 
concerning childhood which poets have 
sung and artists painted ever since the 
Christ Child came would be echoed anew 
by her. We cannot doubt that mother- 
hood, as revealed by -her, would seem 
more than ever the apotheosis of a 
woman’s life. But there are homes in 
which the music of children’s voices is 
never heard, lives that are barren of the 
joys ‘which the marriage vow and ring 
inclose.”’ Must such as they, on this ac- 
count, miss something of melody in the 
Christmas symphony, or is there a uni- 
versal note from the heart of the maiden 
mother that may reach the soul of the 
universal woman and set in vibration the 
holiest impulses of her being ? 

O, not alone beéause his name is Christ, 

O, not alone because Judea waits 

This man-child for her king, the star stands still. 
Its glory reinstates, 

Beyond humiliation’s utmost ill, 

On peerless throne, which she alone can fill, 
Each earthly woman. 

And because of this honor placed upon 
us by the coming of her child, does not 
Mary call upon us to follow his footsteps 


“and her own in paths of sublime self-re- 


nunciation? Is not this the essence of 
the message which we may hear from her 
lips if we listen in the spirit pictured on 
the faces of the lovely, old-time Madon- 
nas? At first, this word self-renunciation 
may sound like a discordant note at a 
time when the joy bells are ringing the 
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wide world over. But a little pondering 
of these things in our heart will lead to 
hights of spiritual vision where the 
thought of sacrifice, the actual offering 
of one’s self, one’s time, gifts, influence, 
and love constitute the very rapture of 
Christmas. Mary’s life was summed up 
in the words of a great poet: ‘To live, to 
suffer and to be forgotten, that is wom- 
an’s saga.’ From the moment of the 
birth of her Son she recedes into obscurity 
and she disappears wholly from history 
soon after the ascension. At Bethlehem 
it was the Child and not the mother who 
was worshiped. At Nazareth she was 
hidden in the seclusion of a simple home. 
At Cana came the hour when she re- 
nounced her maternal rights in him. 
From the time of the first miracle her 
Son belonged to the world and not to her- 
self. At Calvary was the supreme sur- 
render. 

Mothers the world over are familiar 
with these forms of self-abnegation. 
Their feet go down rejoicingly into the 
valley of the shadow of death in order to 
give life. Their hands never tire of min- 
istries that fit their children, by and by, 
to go forth into the world, perhaps for a 
life-long separation. But the motherless 
wives who yearn for children, even at the 
cost of suffering and subsequent parting, 
go a step further in their sacrifice. And 
often the high, lonely level of absolute re- 
nunciation is reached by those who yield 
home itself, with all which the sacred 
word implies, for the sake of a larger 
service to humanity. So to all classes of 
women ‘Mary has a message of strength 
and inspiration. The blessedness of her 
life was not altogether in being the mother 
of our Lord, but in its power to embody, 
to an unusual degree, the divine principle 
of perfect self-sacrifice. The humblest 
woman on God’s earth today may emulate 
her in this respect, and her every Christ- 
mas token may be consecrated by mak- 
ing it am expression of the love that 
beareth, believeth, hopeth and endureth 
all things. 

An eminent Scotch preacher, comment- 
ing upon this phase of Mary’s character, 
says: ‘“‘Her departure made no noise in the 
world, but that is the fate of the loveliest 
and noblest lives the world has ever 
known. To be contented, if such be 
God’s will, with a life of humble tasks 
and simple joys, to do good day by day 
without supposing that we earn thereby 
either praises or reward—O, these are 
more difficult things than they appear, 
harder almost than the soldier’s heroism 
or the martyr’s sacrifice. But in this life 
which is content to love, to suffer and be 
forgotten is the secret of a great peace 
and infinite blessedness. Such was the 
life of Mary, such was her supreme bless- 
edness.”* 


The Child of Heaven 


We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 
Young dawn of our eternal day! 
We saw thine eyes break from the east, 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw thee, and we blest the night; 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light. 


Welcome all wonders in one sight! 
Eternity shut in a span! 
Summer in winter, day in night! 
Heaven in earth, and God in man! 
Great little one, whose all-embracing birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth. 
—Richard Crashaw (1637-1650). 
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The Oratorio of The Messiah 


BY HELEN M. NORTH 


Whenever the 
grand Hallelujah 
Chorus peals forth 
from organ or choir, 
or the Easter an- 
them is hushed 
while the soprano 
sings “‘I know that 
my Redeemer liv- 
eth,”’ every lover of 
real music should 
bestow a grateful 
thought on Handel, the man of genius 
who wrote this oratorio of The Messiah. 

Asa child George Frederic Handel, born 
in Germany in 1685, longed to study music, 
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duced through the great pipes. After 
service he crept back to the organ, climbed 
to the high seat, and, to his boundless 
delight, found that he, too, could fill the 
chapel with melody. The duke heard it, 
learned the boy’s story and induced his 
father to let the eathedral organist give 
lessons to the young genius, whose future, 
he believed, would bea credit to Germany. 

Now followed years of success. At nine 
Handel composed music and became skilled 
in the use of violin, harpsichord and haut- 
boy. He studied in Berlin and in Italy, 
and was appointed chapel master in the 
court of the elector of Hanover, a post 
which he received gladly and held for 
many years. At twenty he composed 
Almira, the first of a long series of popu- 
lar operas. In 1710 Handel strayed over 
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the oratorio is that of a tenor solo in the 
sweet melody, “‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people.”” The most famil- 
iar and delightful airs of the oratorio are, 
“OQ, thou that tellest good tidings to 
Zion,’”’ *‘ Rejoice greatly,”’ “‘He shall feed 
his flock,” that sorrowful melody, ‘‘He 
was despised,” and “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” The great choruses 
are the well-known Hallelujah, “All we 
like sheep,” “For unto us a child is 
born,” ‘Lift up your heads” and “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God” and “ Worthy 
is the Lamb.” The Pastoral Symphony, 
played by stringed instruments alone 
just before the announcement of the 
birth of Christ by the angels, is a maryel- 
ous composition, so sweet and calm and 
gentle that we seem to be on the Pales_ 
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FACSIMILE (REDUCED) OF A PAGE OF THE AUTOGRAPH SCORE OF HANDEL’S MESSIAH 


but his father determined that he should 
never depend on an accomplishment for 
his living. No musical instruments were 
allowed in the house, and the boy was 
not permitted to attend the public schools 
or the church (so his biographers say) lest 
his evident fondness for music should be 
encouraged. But in some way he con- 
trived to get possession of a dumb spinet, 
and while the family were asleep he would 
pick out the notes and soon learned to 
play simple airs on the muffled keys. But 


he had heard of that wonderful instru-- 


ment, the organ, and knew that there was 
a fine one in the duke’s chapel. With 
difficulty he made his way to the palace, 
and, creeping into the dim chapel during 
service, listened with swelling heart to 
the harmonies which the organist pro- 


to London, and was so heartily welcomed 
by distinguished people that he decided 
to remain. And here, in 1741, when the 
tide of popular favor set against the opera, 
he turned for the second time to the writ- 
ing of oratorios, which he preferred to all 
other music, and composed the immortal 
Messiah. ; 
Most of us are familiar with the plan of 
this wonderful oratorio. It is arranged 
in three parts. The first expresses a sad 
world-longing for a Saviour, with a 
prophecy of his coming, and concludes 
with the announcement of his birth; the 
second shows the sufferings, death and 
exaltation of the Messiah; while the sub- 
jects of the third are chiefly the immor- 
tality of man and his final victory over 
sin and death. The first voice heard in 


tine hills among the shepherds and their 
flock, while brilliant stars are watching 
in the silent heavens. 

The original manuscript of The Mes- 
siah is owned by Queen Victoria, and is 
kept in Buckingham Palace. On the 
first page Handel wrote, “Begun, 22nd 
August, 1741,’ and on the last, “Fine dell’ 
oratorio, September 14, 1741. G. F. Han- 
del.” “While I was writing it,” says 
Handel, “I did think I did see all heaven 
before me and the great God himself.” 
His friends testified that while compos 
ing the music the great master was fre- 
quently in tears, and as he produced that 
wonderfully pathetic music, “He was de- 
spised,” he sobbed like a child, “his tears 
mingling with the ink as he wrote.” 
And what he saw and felt he has made us 
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to see and feel as we listen to the grand 
strains. No service of prayer or praise, 
or carefully studied sermon can surpass, 
in devotional power, a rendering of The 
Messiah, in which’ musicians and listeners 
follow the thought devoutly. The cen- 
tral doctrine of the Bible is presented in 
Bible words with the aid of the choicest 
music. 

The first performance of the oratorio 
took place in Dublin for the benefit of 
three local charities. Critics said that 
it far surpassed anything of this nature 
that had been performed ‘‘in this or any 
other kingdom. Words are wanting to 
express the exquisite delight it afforded 
to the admiring, crowded audience. The 
sublime, the grand, the tender, adapted to 
the most elevated, majestic and moving 
strains, conspired to transport and charm 
the ravished heart and ear.” The pa- 
thetic solo, “‘He was despised,’”’ was ren- 
dered by Mrs. Cibber in a manner so 
touching that Handel confessed that it 
was with difficulty that he could retain 
his composure, and Dr. Delany, a friend 
of Swift, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Woman, for this be 
all thy sins forgiven.”’ 

When the oratorio was first rendered at 
Covent Garden in London, before a great 
audience, including George II., the king 
was so overwhelmed at the majesty of 
the Hallelujah Chorus, that, at the phrase, 
“For the Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth,” he rose to his feet, and the audience 
with one accord followed his example and 
remained standing until the last note of 
the chorus was finished. This custom 
has ever since been observed in England 
and often in this country. - 

Many notable performances of The 
Messiah have been given, one of the most 
famous being at the Handel Commem- 
oration in Westminster Abbey in 1784, 
when an orchestra composed of 242 pieces, 
ineluding over a hundred violins and 
a chorus of 267 persons, rendered the 
music. A chronicler of the day says 
that during the Hallelujah Chorus “the 
orchestra seemed to ascend into the 
clouds and unite with the saints and 
martyrs represented on the painted glass 
in the great west window, which had all 
the appearance of a continuation of the 
orchestra.”” Hundreds of choirs in Eng- 
land and America repeat the sublime 
music at Christmastide. During Han- 
del’s lifetime it was presented thirty-four 
times and always for charity. Jenny 
Lind gained some of her greatest suc- 
cesses in singing the noble airs of The 
Messiah. 

This oratorio, written when Handel 
was fifty-six years of age, represents his 
best and highest powers. No other has 
replaced it in the affections of the peo- 
ple, though the master lived eighteen 
years longer and wrote in all nineteen 
oratorios. He became blind in the midst 
of his work, and in his later years seldom 
left home. The great composer died, as 
he had wished, on the evening of Good 
Friday (though this date is disputed), 
“In the hope,”’ as he had been heard to 
say, “of meeting his good God, his sweet 
Lord and Saviour, on the day of his resur- 
rection.”’ Over 3,000 people attended his 
funeral at Westminster Abbey. A fine 
monument by Roubiliac was erected to 
his memory in the great cathedral which 
often resounds to his music, and on the 
table represented by his side is a scroll of 
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music, partly finished, with the words 
plainly seen, “‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.”’ 


On Christmas Day 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS 


Boughs of evergreen and flashing holly, 
Chime of Christmas bells upon the air, 

Flying feet and little children’s voices 
Making joyful music everywhere. 


Laughing mothers draw their children closer, 
But my heart is leaning out to you, 

Smileless ones, who hark to childish music 
Only in your wistful fancy, who 


Sit today with eyes too blurred for seeing 
How the scarlet holly clusters glow, 

With your souls too yearningly outreaching 
For the ones who just a year ago 


Made your world seem golden with their 
laughter. 
Everything is changed now—gray and dim; 
Just last year you told the Christ Child’s 
story, 
Now they spend their Christmas Day with 
him. 


And because his love is very tender, 
And the little ones are far away 

From the mothers wont to make so blissful 
All the flying hours of Christmas Day, 


I have fancied that he draws them closely 
To his side, some gift, a sweet surprise, 

Softly slipping in their childish fingers 
While he smiles into their shining eyes. 


The Christmas Stockings and 
the Christ Child 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 

The clock on the mantel had just struck 
eleven, and there was only a bit of a blaze 
left in the fireplace. Itshed light enough, 
however, to reveal a daintily furnished 
living-room, and to make particularly dis- 
tinct two stockings and a picture. The 
stockings earlier in the evening had been 
fastened by the Girl and the Boy of the 
house to the mantelpiece. The picture 
had- always hung just where it was ever 
since the house became a home. It was 


the face of the Christ Child, by Hoffman, . 


enlarged from the famous scene in the 
temple. The hour was drawing near 
when Santa Claus would be abroad in 
the land and when elves and fairies 
would be out on their pretty errands, 
and so was it to be wondered at that even 
the stockings themselves began to talk? 

The Red Stocking began it. “It’s a 
great night for us stockings, isn’t it? ”’ 

“Yes,” replied the Blue Stocking, 
“there’s one night in the year when they 
don’t throw us down regardless of where 
we fall. They treat us tonight as well as 
they do their hats and coats and dresses.” 

‘Well, it’s only fair,” rejoined the Red 
Stocking, ‘“‘that once a year we should 
get a little attention. Most of the time 
the shoes cover us up and nobody thinks 
of saying nice things about us as they do 
about the hair ribbons and the neckties.” 

“They seem to forget,” went on the 
Blue Stocking, ‘‘all the trotting we do in 
the course of a year. Why the Boy-Who- 
Wears-Me is on the go allthe time. Even 
in Sunday school he can’t keep his legs 
still.” 

“T don’t mind that so much,” said the 
Red Stocking. ‘“ But it’s the getting wet 
that makes me grow old prematurely. I 
don’t object to the weekly scrub, but it’s 
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being suddenly plunged into a mud pud- 
dle or a snowbank that uses me up.” 

“Pshaw, that isn’t half so bad,” re- 
joined the Blue Stocking, “as it is to 
have to be mended every week or two. 
My! how the needle did go clear through 
me last Saturday night. It was no use 
struggling against-the firm hand of the 
mistress of the house, for I knew all the 
time I should be worsted.” 

The Red Stocking calmly ignored the 
wretched pun and began to wander in 
the fields of fancy. ‘I wonder,” it said, 
musingly, ‘““how it would seem to be 
something else than a stocking. Wouldn’t 
it be fun to be a skating cap or a glove or 
a furry little ulster coat? Isuppose we'll 
never know, for we’ve got to be stockings 
all our lives.” 

“Well, anyway,” returned the Blue 
Stocking, “‘they can’t keep Christmas 
without us.” 

“No,” interposed a new voice from 
somewhere in the shadows, “they can’t 
keep Christmas without. us.” 

Both the stockings were startled and 
it took them several minutes to decide 
whence the voice came, but the only face 
in sight being that of the Christ Child, and 
the expression upon it being so pleasant, 
the Red Stocking ventured to say very 
timidly, “Please, who are you?” 

“Tm the person whose birthday you 
celebrate on Christmas,” came the answer, 
“and it’s agreat night for me as well as 
for you. You see people don’t pay very 
much attention to me the rest of the 
year. I suppose the reason is that the 
little children who live here are busy all 
the day. They have their lessons to get, 


‘and marbles and hoops to play with in 


the summer, and sleds and skates in the 
winter, and dolls and blocks all the year 
through, and a party to attend now and 
then, and once in a while they are taken 
to the Zoo or the park, and so I suppose 
they haven’t much time to look at me. 
But I’m here all the time, and I keep smil- 
ing down at them, sure at least that when 
Christmas comes around I shall get some 
notice.” 

This reply introduced the Christ Child 
so favorably to the stockings that they 
were both disposed to pursue the conver- 
sation. 

“Perhaps you can tell us, dear Christ 
Child,” began the Blue Stocking, “‘ what 
is the use of all our trotting. We've been 
talking it over and we can’t see what it 
amounts to.”’ 

“Some of it,’’ replied the Christ Child, 
“counts for little and some of it is still 
worse than that, even, for when the Boy- 
Who-Wears-You, Blue Stocking, tried to 
kick his nurse the other day he was wear- 
ing you out and at the same time wasting 
his own good temper; and when the Girl- 
Who-Wears-You, Red Stocking, slipped 
out of the back gate yesterday and ran 
away she not only gave you a wetting 
when her foot went through the thin ice 
on top of a mud puddle, but she had a real 
uncomfortable feeling in her heart all the 
time because she knew she was disobeying 
her mother. But there are other times,” 
continued the Christ Child, ‘‘when your 
trotting counts for a good deal. Almost 
every day the Boy-Who-Wears-You goes 
on some errand for his mother. He saves 
her a great many steps and he carries 
good things to poor people. And when 
the Girl-Who-Wears-Y ou dances down the 
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front walk to meet her father he forgets 
all his business troubles. You ought to 
be very thankful, both of you funny little 
stockings, that you can so often be used 
ina way that helps to make others happy.” 

“But there was a long time last winter,” 
interposed Red Stocking, “when I lay in 
the drawer week after week. Why was 
that, please ?”’ 

“That was the time,’’ answered the 
Christ Child, “‘when the Girl-Who-Wears- 
You was so very sick that she had the 
doctor twice a day, and her father and 
mother went around the house with weary, 
anxious faces until the crisis passed and 
she began to get better. But it was still 
many days before she could put you on 
again, and she became impatient waiting 
for the time when she could go out of 
doors. One day, when she was very cross, 
her mother happened to think of bringing 
me up to the sickroom, where I could 
hang on the wall and look down on the 
little girl as she tossed so restlessly in her 
bed. And they said that as she looked 
back at me day after day, and as we came 
to know each other better, she began to 
talk more kindly to her nurse, and those 
who saw her said, ‘‘ How sweet and gentle 
she is growing!’”’ 

Interesting as all this was to the Red 
Stocking, the Blue Stocking evidently 
wanted to talk about something else, so 
he put in this rather surprising question, 
“How many stockings are there in the 
world, anyway ?” 

“Hundreds and thousands and millions 
of them, of all lengths and colors and ma- 
terial. Not all of them are as clean and 
whole and handsome as you two are. 
Some of them are very much patched and 
some are full of holes. But the curious 
thing is that even with this great supply 
there are more children in the world than 
there are stockings. I know some little 
children who have to lie in bed these cold 
days because they have no stockings to 
protect them and if they are brave enough 
to get up at all they keep as near the fire 
as they can. Santa Claus has hard work 
finding these children. ‘To reach them he 
has to go through narrow alleys and up 
dark and rickety stairs, and the fat, jolly 


old saint with his big pack of toys can. 


hardly squeéze himself through. So some 
of these children have never in all their 
lives had a visit from him; and I don’t 
think I shall ever be quite happy,” added 
the Christ child in a lower tone, ‘‘until 
every little boy and every little girl in the 
world have something of the Christmas 
joy in their hearts.” 

“T don’t think we quite understand,” 
said the Red Stocking, “‘ just what Christ- 
mas is, anyway, what it’s all for and why 
we are hung up, and why people go around 
wishing one another a merry Christmas, 
and why they have the big dinners, and 
why everybody then seems to be happier 
and more thoughtful of everybody else 
than they usually are.” 

The Christ Child waited a moment be- 
fore he answered this question, and as he 
waited the far-away, heavenly look in 
his eyes*seemed clearer than ever in the 
growing gloom of the room, and when he 


spoke it was as if he were telling a secret. 


of his own heart. ‘‘Once a year,” he 
said, ‘God takes this way of showing 
people that the world is brimming over 
with love, and they, because he firstshows 
them how, make known to one another 
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the love which he puts in their hearts. 
Christmas is what keeps love alive in the 
world and brings God near to men.” 

The words were hardly spoken when a 
horn tooted outside, and a moment later 
the clock tinkled twelve times. By this 
time the fire had burned very low, and 
there was in the air that strange combi- 
nation of hush and expectancy which ex- 
perienced stockings know always pre- 
cedes the coming of Santa Claus. 

“T guess we can’t talk any more,” said 
the Blue Stocking, ‘‘for we’ve got to get 
ready to be filled up with the things Santa 
Claus brings. But we are very much 
obliged to you, Christ Child, for all you 
have told us. We are’ ever so thankful 
that whatever they may think of us the 
rest of the year they can’t keep Christmas 
without us.”’ 

“Yes,”’ echoed the Christ Child, and his 
voice was more tender than ever, ‘they 
can’t keep Christmas without us, and 
what is best of all they can’t live with- 
out us.’”’ And the radiance on his face 
grew brighter us the firelight died away. 


A Real Santa Claus With Live 


Reindeer 


The Work at Home quotes a part of a letter 
from Dr. Sheldon Jackson, written from the 
Reindeer Station, not far from the A. M. A. 
mission at Cape Prince of Wales, in which he 
tells this story of how a live Santa Claus made 
a midnight visit with a team of reindeer in 
the far north: 


I told the children about Sinta Claus, 
asking them to tie their fur stockings up 
near their beds, as he was coming to visit 
thein for the first time and would remem- 
ber every child. 

I made up a lot of. littlesbags out of 
empty flour sacks, and into each one put 
eight cubes of white sugar, about a dozen 
pieces of dried apples and a dozen raisins 
—not a very appropriate assortment for a 
Christmas present for a white child, but 
it was the best we had, and I found after- 
wards the selection was much appreciat« d 
by the little Eskimo. Although our sup- 
plies were very limited, I concluded to 
take enough from such as we had and 
give each family the same assortment. 
It was made up of a tin can filled with 
flour, eight navy biscuits, one pint of rice, 
one-half pound of sugar and one-third 
pound of tea. 

There are ten houses in the village, and 
about 100 persens all told. The supplies 
above enumerated were made up into ten 
packages. I had the herders harness one 
of our deer teams to a sled, and at twelve 
o’clock started with four natives for the 
village, a half mile west of the station. 
When we reached the first house I took a 
flash-light view of the deer, standing just 
by the little skin window, through which 
a faint gleam of light was thrown from 
the oil lamp burning below. 

It occurred to me that perhaps this was 
the first time in the history of civilization 
that a live Santa Claus made his visit 
upon an errand of merey with a team of 
reindeer, and that the Eskimo were the 
first actually to experience what through- 
out Christendom is only a myth. 

It became necessary to dig away the 
frost from one corner of the window in 
order to get the packages through, and 
in nearly every instance the operation 
alarmed those below, when a package 
was immediately dropped down and they 
became quiet. I peeped through their 
little skin windows and saw them danc- 
ing around in high glee, old and young, 
and expressing their thankfulness for the 
many good things received, the like of 
which they had never before eaten. The 
hour I spent in this service was one of 
supreme delight, for the little handful of 
food I distributed made the bright eyes of 
one hundred people glisten, with eek 
ness. 
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Closet and Altar 


Be not afraid, neither doubt, for God is 
your guide. 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem 
be born, 
If he’s not born in thee thy heart is still for- 
lorn. 
—Angelus Silesius. 


The incarnation was an act of sacrifice 
so patent and so brilliant that it has ar- 
rested every mind. It was sacrifice unto 
the lowest and therefore life in the high- 
est, an outburst and climax of life. But 
creation is also sacrifice, since it is God 
giving himself, and Providence is sacri- 
fice, since it is God revealing himself. 
Grace is sacrifice, since it is God girding 
himself and serving. With God, as Jesus. 
declares him, life is an eternal procession 
of gifts, a costly outpouring of himself, 
an unwearied suffering of love.—John. 
Watson. 


For to him whose prayer is pure 
Every morn is Christmas morn ; 
In his heart he may be sure 
Day by day the Lord is bora. 
—Thomas Miller. 


To us also the Christ has been given. 
To us also the message of the angels 
has been made known. To us also the 
sign of the Saviour has been fulfilled. 
Happy are we—then only happy—if we 
keep all these things and ponder them 
in our hearts.—Canon Westcott. 


The advent is the eternal approach of 
God to the human soul.—Dr. 8S. E. Her- 
rick. 


Love ¢:me down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, love divine; 

Love was born at Christmas - 
Star and angels gave the sign 


Love shall be our token, 
Love be yours, and love be mine, 
Love to Gid and all men, 
Love the universal sign. 
—C. G. Rossetti. 


© God, who bast so loved the world 
as to give thine only Son for its redemp= 
tion, grant us joyful bearts as we ap= 
proach the Hdvent time. With angels 
and spirits of thy saints in glory, we 
bow before tby tbrone, © Cbrist, re= 
membetring witb thanksgiving that thou 
wast once a child in Betblebem. Thou, 
too, bast entered by the gates of birth 
into the mystery of our bumanity. By 
an infant’s weakness and the obedience 
of a son thou bast laid bold upon our 
mortal life. Thou bast shared its pains — 
and sorrows, its labor and repose. Thou 
bast known tbe rest of friendabip and 
tbe bitterness of misunderstanding. By 
tbe fellowsbip of motber’s love in Betb= 
lebem and fatber’s care in Egypt, thy 
bopbood in the fields of Majzaretb, thy 
bandling of the workman’s tools and 
wages, thou bast made thyself our 
brotber. Hs we bring gifts to otbers 
wbom tbou bast given us for love and 
care, we offer thee our beart’s thanks= 
giving and the service of our lives. Our 
ricbest gifts are thine. Help us to min= 
ister in loving kindness to thy brotbers 
on the eartb, to walk witb thee in daily 
cheerfulness, to wait thy purpose witb 
assurance of a cbildlike faith. Let thy 
peace be multiplicd upon the earth and 
tby will accomplisbed in tbe affairs of 
men. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Pomiuk. Last year at this time 
the Corner printed a picture of 
him and his first letter, dictated to Dr. 
Grenfell, and since then two different 
letters which described his Christmas at 
_ the shore hospital. It was a new and 
beautiful festival to him and no doubt he 
looked forward to this week, with its glad- 
ness and songs and gifts from other lands. 
While you were reading the account of 
Pomiuk’s death in the Corner of Nov. 25, 
we were having a delightful “Thanks- 
giving”’ visit from “‘Sister Williams,” his 
faithful nurse, whom you see sitting be- 
side his cotin the picture. After eighteen 
months of continuous service in Labrador, 
she was on her way to her home in Eng- 
land. This, you will be interested to 
know, is on the Isle of Thanet in Kent, 
on the east coast, a place almost 
sacred in English history, because 
it was there that our ancestors, the 
Angles, away back in 449, landed 
and began theirsettlement and rule 
in the mother country. There, too, 
in 597, Augustine landed, bringing 
from Rome the glad tidings of 
Christ and erecting at Canterbury, 
near by, a Christian church, anda 
monastery for the training of mis- 
sionaries for pagan England. We 
hope that on this isle, exactly thir- 
teen hundred years later, our young 
missionary —returning from teach- 
ing Christ to members of a heathen 
tribe who, although in English ter- 
ritory, never in all these centuries 
had heard of him before—will also 
safely land, despite the terrible 
Goodwin Sands just off the coast! 
._ Miss Williams, who had been 
trained in London Hospital, joined 
the Deep Sea Mission in Labrador 
in 1898. Pomiuk was placed in hér 
charge at Indian Harbour Hospital 
soon after Dr. Grenfell found him 
in the summer of 1895. She had, 
of course, much to tell us about 
him and his gradual development 
into a happy, loving, winsome 
Christian boy. He had his struggle with 
selfishness—as perhaps most other chil- 
dren have in lands south of Labrador— 
and he conquered. The test came on the 
day after last Christmas, when ‘Sister’ 
flung in upon his cot a candy-cane, saying, 
“There is a sweet walking-stick for you, 
Gabriel,” and immediately went out. In 
her room, the other side of the partition, 
she heard low but earnest conversation 
between the two boys. When she went in, 
she saw the “sweet walking-stick”’ broken 
in two. .On inquiry about it, Gabriel said 
that he had threwn half of it over to 
- Tommy’s cot and that Tommy had thrown 
it back. “But,” she said, “I gave it to 
you.” “Yes,” said the little cripple, ‘but 
I did not\want to be selfish. I wanted 
Tommy to have half of it, but he says it 
belongs to me.” 
both—that she had hoped that Gabriel 
_ would of his own accord share his precious 
gift with the other. He had learned the 
lesson, and afterwards continued to prac- 
tice it. 
Last winter, spent with Sister Williams 
at the southern hospital at Battle Har- 
bour, he gained strength and began to use 


CO romisi. reminds us of Gabriel 


Then she explained it to - 


his crutches readily. When spring al- 
lowed him to get out of the house and 
walk upon the platform, he looked around 
and exclaimed, “Oh! Oh! Oh!” He 
was in a new world! He learned to read 
and, aS we have seen, to write letters. 
He had begun to draw and to paint ina 
remarkable way. His eye was very true. 
He sent me last spring a facsimile of my 
autograph and address, which was so 
exact that I thought at first he had traced 
it. In answer to a question I had written 
him about the Eskimo Village at Chi- 
cago, he drew from memory a picture of 
its cabins in their exact order. In 1896 
he wrote: ‘‘Me make little komatik for 
you next year, I suppose.”’ In 1897, when 


there was opportunity to send it direct to 
Boston, he hastened to fulfill his promise, 
adding a pair of snow-shoes, made out of 


bits of birch and of thread Miss Williams 
had previously given him, so that early in 
September he placed it eagerly in the 
messenger’s hands. 

He was very fond of music, and learned 
to sing and to play, as well as to repeat, 
simple hymns. On his first coming to 
the hospital, Sister Williams taught him 
the evening prayer, ‘‘ Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me,” the last verse of which 
he always said thus: 

Let my sins be all forgivens ; 

Bless the friends I love so well; 

Take me when I die to heavens ; 

Happy there with Thee to dwell. 
Returning from England in the summer 
of 1896, she found Elsie and Tommy, the 
other two little cripples in the hospital, 
using the same hymn—Pumiuk had taught 
it to them! It was little Elsie’s last 
hymn a year ago this fall, as Gabriel 
wrote us: ‘Poor little Elsie very fast 
gone to Father in Heaven. Nice singing 
in the night. Elsie gone in the morning.” 
Tlis other favorites, as you know, were 
“takpanéle” and “little candle.” Miss 
Williams quotes his pronunciation of the 
latter: “You in your schmall corner, I in 


mine,”’ which at one time he applied to 
the position of the cots in the ward— 
“Tommy in that corner, me in my corner, 
you in your room in your corner!”’ 

But Gabriel’s corner was not really 
“schmall.”’ His ‘‘little candle’? had shined 
over two continents! It is beautiful to 
think that Christ accepted this little dis- 
ciple and made his short life on a small, 
barren isle in the frozen North so useful. 
Many a person of wealth and position in 
England or America has done less for the 
Master in a long life than this humble 
boy in his two years of opportunity. 

It is beautiful, too, now that he has 
gone from his “small corner” and from 
ours, that we can think of him as s/ill 
living. Of last Christmas he wrote, 
““Tommy and me learn, There is a better 
world, they say.”” He knows now, for he 
lives in Christ’s own home. Does 
he not have the “new name” of 
Gabriel still, and “‘ with the angels 
stand’? ? Cannot we think of him 
as making music, not with an “‘auto- 
harp,” but with one of “the harps 
of God”? Certainly God has an- 
swered his little evening prayer, 

Take me when I die to heavens, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell! 

We can have a Christmas lesson 
from Gabriel. We cannot only be 
merry like him, but, like him, make 
all around us happy. Wecanshare 
our gifts with others who have less 
than we. We can learn to pray, to 
be patient, to be unselfish. In the 
longer years that will almost cer- 
tainly be ours we can try to be use- 
ful, as he was in his little time. 
We can ‘“‘do something for some- 
body else,”’ and that, done “in His 
name’ and with loving hearts, will 
please the Lord of Christmas. 

I have not room for all the let- 
ters received since the notice of 
Gabriel’s death. The paper was 
scarcely printed before this came 
from a lady in New York State: 

Have just read the beautiful story of 
Gabriel Pomiuk in the Corner. Yes, 
keep Tommy in the ‘‘Gabriel- Pomiuk Memorial 
Cot.’’ Although we shall never have quite so 
unique and interesting a character in it, yet 
many a little waif in the cold North may need 
its comfort and care. Inclosed find —-. My 
Thanksgiving dinner will be sweeter if I can 
share a bit with the ‘“‘ Corner Cot.” 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: You cannot think how 
sad it made me as papa read to Elsie and me— 
Elsie is my sister—that Pomiuk was dead. I 
could have cried. I meant to send some money 
to Pomiuk, but I was not in time. I am very 
BOrryo.. HELEN S. 


I hope there is room to say that I have 
prepared a souvenir of Gabriel (being a 
large page of pictures suitable for fram- 
ing or scrapping), which I will send in a 
pasteboard roll for ten cents and a two- 
cent stamp. It includes the komatik, Dr. 
Grenfell’s and Sister Williams’s pictures, 
and Gabriel’s “‘Good by, everybody.” The 
proceeds go to the Memorial Cot Fund. 
Contributors to this, if they will give 
their address—as sometimes they do not— 
will get our new receipt, with pictures 
of Gabriel and of his sledge. 
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Although we have no reason to suppose 
that the infant Jesus differed in any way 
as to outward appearance from other 
children, various strange circumstances of 
his infancy pointed to some mystery in 
his origin and character. While still a 
tender babe in his mother’s arms he was 
three times the object of such devotion 
as was never before or since accorded a 
little child. 

The first of these occasions was on the 
very night of his birth, 
when a company of shep- 
herds made their way to 
the manger where he lay. 
They had been watching 
their flocks in the fields 
over night when suddenly 
a wonderful vision of an- 
gels appeared to them an- 
nouncing the birth of a 
“Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” They had al- 
ways been taught to look 
for the coming of the 
Messiah, and they made 
no doubt that their hopes 
were now fulfilled. Guided 
by the angel’s description 
they hastened to Bethle- 
hem to find the divine 
babe of prophecy. The 
rudeness of the surround- 
ings were no obstacle to 
their faith. Rather they 
served to strengthen it, 
because all was exactly as 
the angel had told them. 
So they came into the 
humble place with rever- 
ence, and left it ‘“glori. 
fying and praising God.” 

Their visit is a favorite 
subject in Christian art, 
and in every land where 
the story is told pictures 
may be found to illustrate 
it. The most famous of 
these is probably Correg- 
gio’s Notte of the Dresden 
Gallery. Noone can stand 
in the presence of this 
great painting untouched 
by its beauty or unawed 
by the mysterious white 
light emanating from the 
babe. Though Correggio 
did not originate the idea 
of making the child the 
source of illumination, his 
handling is entirely 
unique, and has been at 
once the inspiration and 
despaixy of his admirers. Many have 
sought to imitate his matchless work, and 
there is a host of beautiful pictures re- 
calling this model which have many other 
merits on their own account. 

One such is by Gaspard de Craeyer in 
the Brussels Museum. In the center lies 
the babe fast asleep. The mother bends 
over from the rear, lifting softly the cov- 
erlid to show him: to the group of shep- 
herds clustered at the left. One carries 
in his arms a little lamb; another kneels 
devoutly in front; one presses eagerly 
from behind, his eyes fixed on the infant 
Messiah; two others seem scarcely more 
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The Babe of Bethlehem 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


than boys, with sweet young faces full of 
earnestness. A choir of cherubs floats 
above on light clouds, and Joseph, stand- 
ing by the ox and ass on the other side, 
looks up wonderingly at the angelic appa- 
rition. The light from the babe irradi- 
ates the whole dim place with strange, 
unearthly glory. Such was a Flemish 
painter's conception of the scene in the 
seventeenth century, and the picture is 
in perfect keeping and truest harmony 


GASPARD DE CRAEYER—Brussels Museum 


with the simple poetic beauty of the in- 
spired gospel record and narrative. 

The shepherds’ account of their vision 
and visit to Bethlehem was naturally a 
matter of great amazement to all who 
heard it. What manner of babe might 
he be who was greeted at his birth as the 
long-expected Messiah of Israel? Mary 
alone understood the real meaning of it 
all, and as she pondered these things in 
her heart another strange event trans- 
pired, which seemed a fitting sequel to 
the first. This was when the babe was a 
little over a month old, and was brought, 
according to the Jewish custom, for for. 
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mal ‘presentation,’’ or consecration, to 
the Lord in the temple at Jerusalem. 
There was present in the temple at the 
time an aged man of great piety, named 
Simeon. By a sudden inspiration from 
the Holy Ghost he recognized the infant 
as the Lord’s Christ, and, taking him in 
his arms, blessed God for the privilege of 
seeing his salvation. Jew though he was, 
he had a vision of a wider and grander 
redemption than that of his own nation, 
and hailed the Saviour as 
“a light to lighten the 
Gentiles.’’ He was 
presently joined by ‘‘one 
Anna, a prophetess,’’ who 
likewise thanked God for 
the revelation and pro- 
claimed the new-born 
Christ to all who were 
looking for redemption. 

The ceremony, which in 
any case would have been 
impressive, received a new 
significance from this 
strange occurrence, be- 
coming one of the great 
representative events in 
the life of our Lord. As 
such it has been a very 
prominent subject of art 
included in every serial 
treatment of Christ’s life, 
and also appearing often 
as an altarpiece. When 
it is treated in a historical 
manner, we have an im_ 
posing scene in the in_ 
terior of a temple, with a 
number of figures making 
up the composition. Such 
is the fresco by Luini at 
Saronno, and such, too, 
the painting by Rembrandt 
at The Hague, one of the 
most beautiful works of 
the Dutch master. 

As an altarpiece the 
subject is handled in a 
more ideal and devotional 
style, containing only the 
few figures necessary to 
the story. Carpaccio’s 
Presentation in the Venice 
Academy comes to mind 
at onceas a celebrated and 
beautiful example. One 
could multiply instances 
from almost every art 
school of Europe. No- 
where, perhaps, shall we 
find more truly admirable 
pictures than in the work 
of Borgognone. This too little known 
painter was one of the choice spirits of 
the Lombard school, a man of so pious a 
nature that he has often been likened to 
the saintly monk painter, Fra Angelico of 
Florence. In the works of both breathes 
the same devout religious feeling. 

Borgognone more than once painted the 
Presentation, the most accessible picture 
being in the Louvre Gallery at Paris. It 
is from this painting that the reproduc- 
tion for our cover picture is made.-: Sim- 
eon is here a noble old man, with a fine, 
strong face and a look of lofty devotion 
to God. He is in the act of returning the 
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babe to Mary, who stands directly oppo- 
site. The child stretches out his arms to 
his mother, turning a wistful little face 
to her, as if already weary with the great 
burden he is to carry and longing for her 
gentle comfort. We are impressed with 
the delicate spirituality of the faces, the 
tranquil dignity of the figures, the rich 
decorations of the background and the 
solemn, sacramental character of the 
scene. 

The presentation being over, not many 
months passed before the Babe of Beth- 
lehem was again the recipient of a mys- 
terious visit from strangers. Some men, 


_reported to be Eastern sages, appeared 


one day in the town seeking the new- 
born “King of the Jews.” They had no 
trouble in 
finding him, 
for they 
were led by 
a wonderful 
star, which 
went before 
them and 
finally stood 
over the 
place where 
the young 
child lay. 
Rejoicing in 
the success- 
ful termina- 
tion of their 
journey, they 
fell down 
and wor- 
shiped the 
babe,  pre- 
senting him 
with gifts of 
gold and 
frankincense 
and myrrh. 
This inci- 
dent doubt- 
less seemed 
even more 
wonderful to 
Mary’s Jew- 
ishneighbors 
than the pre- 
vious evi- 
dences of the 
child’s su- 
periority. 
There was 
something in 
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and here also he could introduce with 
good effect his characteristic landscape 
backgrounds, so quaintly combining the 
towers and bridges of the Tuscan towns 
along his own river Arno. The picture 
from which our illustration is taken is in 
the Pitti Gallery at Florence. The Virgin 
mother sits in the center under the shel- 
ter of a slenderly built ‘‘ pent-house,” 
holding her child on her lap and bending 
over him with pretty, girlish tenderness. 
The oldest of the kings kneels at her feet, 
stooping to kiss the foot of the Holy 
Child, who with grave dignity raises his 
little hand with the formal gesture of 
benediction. The king next in age, his 
head bared like that of the first, kneels at 
the other side awaiting his turn. The 


the visit of 

these stran- 

gers from a strange land to arouse curiosity 
and stimulate the imagination, and as the 
story passed from mouth to mouthit added 
many romantic details. In the centuries 
following the apostolic age tradition ex- 


 alted the wise men to the rank of kings 


and enlarged upon the extent and mag- 
nificence of their retinue. In this elab- 
orate form the painters of the fifteenth 
century fairly reveled in the artistic qual- 
ities of the subject. In the Umbrian 
School there is the splendid example by 
Gentile da Fabriano, and in the Floren- 
tine, the famous work of Benozzo Goz- 
zoli covering the walls of the Riccardi 
Chapel. 

Ghirlandajo of Florence is the painter 
of the Adoration of the Magi par excel- 


lence. It is precisely the subject best 


adapted to his style of work, and he re- 
peated it frequently. Here he found 
ample opportunity for his love of display, 


GHIRLANDAJO—Pittij Gallery,}Florence 


third, who is a mere stripling, kneels be- 
hind the oldest sage, holding a casket in 
his left hand, his eyes eagerly fixed on 
the face of the wonderful babe. The 
composition contains in addition the fig- 
ure of Joseph seated beside Mary and sey- 
eral attendants on either side, one of 
whom removes the young king’s crown. 
The picture is not so crowded as Ghir- 
landajo’s typical compositions, but tells 
the story with simple directness and with 
agenuine spirit of piety. 

The adoration of the magi is the cul- 
minating proof of the transcendent na- 
ture of Mary’s babe, and derives addi- 
tional importance from the previous 
adoration accorded the Holy Child by the 
shepherds and Simeon. Linked together 
the three incidents make a strong chain 
of evidence to the divine origin and sa- 
cred mission of the infant Jesus. The 
shepherds stand for the Jewish world 
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which had long been looking for the 
Saviour. The magi stand for the Gen- 
tiles, ever searching after the unknown 
God. Simeon is a connecting link be- 
tween the two. Sharing with the shep- 
herds the Jewish loyalty to a national 
Messiah, he yet prophesied for the Re- 
deemer a larger following, of which the 
wise men were the first representatives. 
He had called the Babe “alight to lighten 
the Gentiles,’ and behold the Gentiles 
were already on their way to him, guided 
by the divine light of a star. 

Thus by diverse methods does God 
make known his ways to the children of 
men. Sometimes it is by an angel voice 
speaking out of the open heavens, again 
it is by the still, small voice within, and 
still again it 
is by the bril- 
liant light of 
a guiding 
star. What- 
ever thevoice 
may be and 
wherever the 
summons 
comes the 
leading is al- 
ways to the 
same sacred 
spot, at the 
feet of the 
Babeof Beth- 
lehem. 


The shep- 
herds went 
back to their 
sheep. They 
had seen 
their only 
angels. The 
next night, 
the next 
year, brought 
no more. 
They talked 
all their lives 
about this 
one great ex- 
perience. 
Did they 
search the 
skies mid- 
night upon 
midnight for 
that flower 
of life? Did 
they tell 
their children’s children how the splendid 
Oriental zenith burst that only time into 
celestial bloom? How the soft winter 
wind broke into articulate speech? How 
he looked, the mighty one, who was 
general of the heavenly host? And how 
they found that spirits spoke the truth. 
For there was the child and the manger. 
But the young mother did not speak 
when she heard about the angels and the 
sign. She was glad when the shepherds 
were gone out of the stable. She looked 
at the baby mutely. Her heart was like 
a white flower, closing over a drop of 
dew. She kept these things and pondered 
them. Joseph, too, was quiet. He was 
one of the plain men who make no fuss 
about duty, but he had been in a hard 
position. He thought about the shep- 
herds, the angels, their startling message 
and the dream in Nazareth.—From Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’s Story of Jesus Christ. 
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India’s Afflictions and Unrest 


Poor India! She has fallen upon evil 
times. God and man are laying heavily 
their hands upon her. Friend and foe, 
native born and foreigner seem equally 
determined to spoil her peace and to rob 
her of her prosperity. Famine and 
plague, earthquake and cholera, sedition 
and want—each and all during the last 
year have brought terror and death to the 
people and untold anxiety and expense 
to the government. All save the earth- 
quake are still with us. And of. the de- 
structive work of the earthquake few 
have any conception. One illustration 
may suffice to give an idea of it. The 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have a 
large and flourishing mission on the As- 
sam hills. It represents the work of half 
a century. By the earthquake all its 
buildings, substantial and unsubstantial, 
were reduced to ruins, so that the unfor- 
tunate mission was in an hour rendered 
as houseless as upon the day when its 
work was started. 

The gaunt form of famine is still a ter- 
ror to millions in the land. The rains of 
the past few months have brought prom- 
ise of early harvest and relief, but the 
pinch and penury remain and will remain 
even long after ‘‘ prosperity”? shall have 
returned. In South India also, where 
rains and crops have not failed, the prices 
of food stuffs are so high as to entail 
much suffering. 

The recrudescence of the plague in all 
its old centers of activity is a matter of 
serious concern and sorrow. Its new 
lease of life in the city of Bombay may, 
however, bring to that wonderfully af- 
flicted community a compensation, for 
government is approving of a large 
scheme of sanitation, by which millions 
are to be spent in tearing down and in 
~ clearing up so that the city may have a 
chance to return to its former prosperity. 
In their affliction—especially that by 
famine—the people of India have grate- 
fully responded to the substantial sympa- 
thy and help of other countries, espe- 
cially of America. In the affected re- 
gions not a small part of the time and 
strength of the missionaries has been de- 
voted to the relief and care of the suffer- 
ing people. Thousands of orphans have 
been gathered into Christian hospitals, 
notwithstanding the fact that Hindus 
and Mohammedans are backed by goy- 
ernment in their determination that the 
children shall not be placed in the care 
of missionaries. It was an easy thing for 
all to unite against the missionary or- 
phanage; it was, however, a very differ- 
ent thing to find others that would take 
in the helpless little ones. It is his voice 
only which has been heard throughout 
the land saying, ‘‘ Suffer the little ones to 
come unto me,” and it is his followers 
who alone are found seeking the or- 
phaned ones and supplying them with a 
home and a hope. 

The war upon our frontier entails upon 
the already benighted land a vast amount 
of expense that will arrest its industrial 
progress for many years. Projected rail- 
roads and irrigation schemes must restt 
in abeyance until the government treas- 
ury_can afford to meet the expense. The 
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A Year of Distress and Outbreak 
By Rev. J. 


cause of this uprising-is a subject abun- 
dantly discussed upon three continents. 
The sultan of Turkey has been charged 
with fomenting among his co-religionists 
an ill feeling against his supposed enemy, 
Great Britain. Certain it is that Mo- 
hammedans in this land and upon the 
northern frontiers have of late been 
taught, by their brethren of Islam, that 
England has beeome the arch enemy of 
their faith, and that to worry her, if not 
to overcome her, is one of the first duties 
they owe to their supposed religious ruler 
upon the Bosporus. Nothing would 
please the “‘sick old man” more than to 
thoroughly rouse the more than 50,000,000 
of his faith in India to his defense. Still 
I do not think that this is an evil that 
seriously threatens the British power in 
this peninsula. Nor do I believe that re- 
ligious discontent has the largest share, 
or indeed has a large share, in the up- 
rising of the frontier tribes. The “‘ Mad 
Mullah” has roused many, it is true, but 
the natural restlessness of these tribes, 
added to the indiscretion of the Indian 
Government in controlling them, has done 
more than all the rest to bring about this 
situation. Some of the more vigorous 
tribes are subsidized by this government, 
with a view to protecting the frontier and 
to keeping the peace among the less 
turbulent ones. By periodically showing 
their importance through such wars, they 
imagine that they can impress the British 
raj with the desirability of adding to the 
subsidy whereby their interest and help 
have been purchased. The control of 
such a wild set of neighbors is not an 
easy thing nor aninexpensive thing under 
the best of circumstances. Today cir- 
cumstances are far from being good. 
One element of difficulty has been the 
doubtful attitude of the ameer of Afghan- 
istan, to whom some of these tribes are 
related and from whom they have sought 
and expected help. At this present time 
he seems firmly friendly to India, but 
this government is evidently not inclined 
to place too much confidence in him or in 
his assurances. A war with him would 
be a tenfold more serious matter than 
the present trouble, as it would bring 
England into the added danger of a con- 
flict with Russia, which is pressing that 
country upon its northern and western 
borders. Perhaps, after all, the chief 
difficulty and danger to England in the 
present situation lies in the fact that she 
is today the Ishmael among the European 
Powers, and that continental countries 
would be only too ready to annoy, worry 
and rob her by any combination possible. 
The other situation which brings con- 
cern and trouble to this land is the epi- 
demic of disaffection and sedition which, 
has spread everywhere in a remarkable 
way of late. It began practically in Poo- 
nah, the most bigoted and reactionary 
city in the land. It developed in connec- 
tion with the military regulations by 
which the government endeavored to 
exterminate the plague there. Hindus 
claimed that the British soldier was bru- 
al and outrageous in his work of invad- 
ing their homes, and that death itself 
would be preferable to the treatment suf- 
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fered at the hands of plague search par- 
ties. The Englishman is not wise or deli- 
cate in his treatment of subject peoples. 
He means to treat them justly, and gener- 
ally does so. But consideration of their 
feelings he has none. It was this very 
thing that led to the mutiny forty years 
ago. The other day that good lady, Ram - 
abai, who saw women treated in the 
plague hospital at Poonah, declared that 
she would rather die in the ditch than be 
treated as a plague patientin the hospital. 
This is unquestionably an exaggerated 
statement of the state of public feeling. 
It should not be forgotten, on the other 
hand, that there are no more exasperating 
people on earth, under such circumstances, 
than the Hindus—even the most advanced 
of them. They irrationally devise all 
methods imaginable to elude m:dical 
search and examination and do a thou- 
sand wanton things to spread the disease 
in the face of the most strenuous and 
benevolent efforts of the government to 
stamp it out. It should also be remem 
bered that the English soldier and civilian, 
whom natives execrate in this matter, did 
most loyally and faithfully the most dis- 
agreeable duty that could be ever assigned 
to men. Nota few gave up their lives in 
trying to save a people who cursed them 
for their effort. 

After all, this effort to end the plague 
should by no means be regarded as the 
cause, when it is at most only the occa- 
sion, of the seditious manifestations of 
the last few months. The demonstration 
against government supervision is not 
truly symptomatic of a general feeling of — 
discontent among the people. It shows 
that there is a class who are unhappy and 
who try to use all evils as means of sow- 
ing discontent among the masses. I doubt 
whether there has been a time when the 
common people have felt more satisfied 
with their rulers than they do at present. 
But the educational work of the govern- 
ment is creating a small but growing 
class of men whose ambition ean be sat- 
isfied by nothing less than by self-govern- 
ment. And such men as Tilak, who is 
now imprisoned for seditious writing and 
who is a reactionary to the core, find 
large sympathy from this class only. No 
other foreign government on earth would 
have given to these people such large 
liberty as they now enjoy, or would have 
looked with more patience upon such 
license and abuse as have been shown 
by this class for some time. Even now 
there is a native paper published, in beau- 
tiful English, in South India which wields 
a mighty influence in shaping opinion 
among the educated Hindus, and whose 
pages are full of the basest slander and 
worst insinuations against Anglo-Indians 
and the government. It is a matter of 
serious question to many of the best 
friends of India whether she is at all 
prepared for that large liberty of the 
press which she enjoys. I should not be 
surprised if the events of today were to 
lead to a curtailment of these privileges. 

In this whole affair another fact of 
large significance should be borne in mind. 
This present agitation and abuse, so far 
as I can learn, is the too exclusive mo-— 
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nopoly of Brahmans. This favored class 
constitutes not more than one-thirtieth 
of the population and is in some matters 
‘as far separated from the common peo- 
ple as are the English themselves. The 
Brahman is, as a class, today perhaps the 
brightest specimen of intelligence in the 
world. Intellectually he is incomparably 
superior to other denizens of the land. 
Moreovor, he is the most pampered of all 
Indians. Nearly all public and govern- 
ment posts are in his keeping. He re- 
gards all positions of emolument as his 
by right. But morally I believe this 
proudest of all men to be among the 
weakest. Under the long and full influ- 
ence of Vedantic, pantheistic teaching 
moral distinctions have for him to a large 
extent ceased to exist, and conscience is 
only an added motive to personal and 
caste aggrandizement. England may soon 
learn that it is wiser to teach him that 
she rules India for the good of all the 
people, and not for the glorification of 
him who so easily converts his opportu- 
nity into treachery against his bene- 
factors. 

As a beautiful contrast to the conduct 
of the Brahman I need only refer to the 
loyalty of the growing community of 
native Christians. As a class they have 
not received a moiety of the kindness and 
encouragement which government has ac- 
corded the Brahman. Indeed, they claim 
that in government posts of responsibility 
and emolument they have much less than 
‘the share due them. Yet many native 
Christians are qualified, not only by loy- 
alty, but also by ability and training, to 
fill some of the highest positions in the 
gift of the government. Those in author- 
ity will soon learn that it is no violation 
of the policy of religious neutrality, but a 
wise scheme in the line of self-preserva- 
tion, to give the loyal native Christian 
community a larger share in the honors 
and responsibilities of government. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
know also that missions today control 
above one-third of the colleges and the 
college students of India, about one-tenth 
of the secondary scholars, and about 
one-fourteenth of all pupils in all grades. 
Nearly one per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion comes under the influence of mis- 
sionary education. Forty per cent. of 
the girls who are being educated are 
found in mission schools. This is one 
measurement of Christian influence in 
India. [ 


Pushing Brotherhood Interests 


The conference of men interested in reli- 
gious work for men at the Belleville Church, 
Newburyport, Dec. 16, while not large, was 
unusually inspiring. The morning session 
brought to the front the question of consol- 
idation.of the many forms of men’s work. 
The spiritual purpose and simple metiod of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, with 
its flexible adjustment to all sorts of condi- 
tions, commended it to most present, although 
there was some feeling that an organization 
on a less religious basis might include more 
of the class they sought. This larger inciu- 
siveness is met by the associate membership 
of the brotherhood in many places, and all 
forms of men’s work are carried on by the 
chapters. 

The speakers gathered about the table of 
Rey. A. W. Hitchcock for dinner, after which 
the topics discussed were: Purpose of the 
Conference, by Mr. Hitchcock; Men’s Spirit- 
ual Needs Met Throug' the lrotherhood, by 
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Rev. J. G. Hamner, Jr., Newark, N. J.; The 
Y. M. C. A. and the Brotherhood, by the local 
secretary, Mr. A. C. Cotton. How the Broth- 
erhood Works, by federal secretary, Rey. 
C. E. Wyckoff. Then Rev. C. P. Mills spoke 
on Christian Citizenship. The devotional 
hour was the subject of an address by Rey. 
John Barstow. The pastor of the local Bap- 
tist church, Rev. L. A. Pope, spoke upon The 
Working Man and the Church, Rev. C. M. 
Southgate upon Sources of Power and the 
Conditions for Its Use, and Rev. E. N. Hardy 
brought the session to a close with a ‘‘ quiet 
hour,’? which summed up and intensified all 
the suggestions and longings of the various 
speakers. " 

In the evening there were addresses by the 
two representatives of the federal council of 
the brotherhood, Messrs. Wyckoff and Ham- 
ner, and by Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickinson. 


Deacon Samuel Holmes 


There have been few more conspicuous 
figures in the history of Montclair, N. J., 
than that of Samuel Holmes. He went thither 
from New York about thirty years ago, and 
from that time to this has been interested, and 
most of the time active, in all that concerned 
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the life and welfare of the community. For 
the last few years he has been in compara- 
tively poor health and has not been so well 
known as formerly. He eame to New York 
from Waterbury, Ct., and for many years was 
the head of the great Scoville Manufacturing 
Company. In the panic of 1873, in company 
with many others, he failed in business. 
At that time he possessed large wealth. 
With a heroism which few could under- 
stand he set himself resolutely to the task 
of paying all the debts of the firm of 
which he was a member, and in that effort 
succeeded. Later he became the New York 
manager of the Bridgeport Brass and Copper 
Company. For the last few years he has not 
been engaged in active business. For many 
years he was a deacon in the Broadway ‘Tab- 
ernacle in New York, and afterwards was one 
of the charter members of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Montclair. He was the 
first man elected as a deacyun in the latter 
church, and to the day of his death was its 
senior deacon. In his younger manhood he 
was prominent in the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in New York. 
He was always interested in various forms of 
Christian activity. He was a corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board; one of the com- 
mittee which convened the National Coun- 
cil at Oberlin in 1870; vice-president of 
the Congregational Education Society, and 
for many years a member of the executive 
committees of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. He always felt keen interest in the 
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work among the colored people of the South, 
and was a trustee of two or three educational 
institutions among them. 

Mr. Holmes was a generous giver in the 
days of his affluence, and the chair of Old 
Testament exegesis in the theological depart- 
ment of Yale University was endowed by him. 
He was one of the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council in London in 
1891. Few men have had more to do with the 
development of the Congregational churches 
of this country, and few have been more 
highly esteemed by them. He was a loyal 
friend, a true and devoted Christian. His 
death takes from Montclair one more of the 
strong and noble men who, coming from 
New York a quarter of a century ago, have 
helped to give the community its character 
and its exceptional position in the regard of 
those who seek the best things. AH EBS 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Jan. 2-8. How to Pray. Luke 11: 
1-13. 

In no other activity of the human spirit is it 
more true than in prayer that “‘ practice makes 
perfect.’’ Wespeak of some people as gifted 
in prayer, but the real secret of such ability 
grows out of constant, patient endeavor. We 
have doubtless all been as deeply blessed in 
public services by the prayer which we heard 
as by the sermon. But no one is able to lift 
the hearts of others heavenward who has not, 
in his own closet, come close to God. Only the 
soldier who has been faithful in private drill 
can make a good appearance on dress parade. 
The only way to learn how to pray is to pray. 
Let us not envy those who seem more fluent 
than we. The probability is that they have 
had more practice. i 

No doubt most of us would be profited if we 
extended the time spent on our knees, if we 
planned to take those moments when we 
should be free from interruptions, if we had a 
stated place about which in time would come 
to gather sacred associations that in them- 
selves have power to quicken the spirit of de- 
votion. Jesus was mindful of these accessory 
matters when he went out on the mountainside. 
Moreover we are aided sometimes by taking 
the prayers of others upon our lips. The 
noble liturgies of the church universal are the 
rightful property of every humble Christian. 
When his own faith falters, when the burdens 
resting on his spirit are too heavy for him to 
allow him to frame for himself the vehicle of 
expression, he will do well to mount on the 
language of others to heavenly places. These 
are days when there is an abundance of ma- 
terial of this sort—written and printed prayers 
which are easily accessible. On the other 
hand, it is sometimes well to emphasize the 
more spontaneous element. In: praying we 
easily get into ruts. Why not at times reverse 
the customary order of our petitions ? It pays 
to be unconventional at times in our private 
devotions, to approach God not less reverently 
but less formally, to have a familiar talk with 
him. In this way our prayers will gain in 
directness, concreteness and simplicity. 

The great help in praying is to remember 
that the blessing follows and do?s not precede 
prayer. Some people abandon the habit be- 
cause they do not feel in a mood for it, but 
that is precisely the reason why they should 
pray. The emptier our lives, the more un- 
spiritual our frame, the more we need to ap- 
proach the mercy seat, and provided we are 
humble and contrite the more likely are we to 
receive an uplift. However worldly our state 
of mind appears to us, however unfitted to 
commune with the Most High, we can at least 
do this one thing, kneel down and look up 
penitently and trustingly. Waiting thus he- 
fore God we shall, before many minutes pass, 
find a great change coming over us. Our 
mouths will be filled with words and our 
hearts with fervor and with peace. 
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LESSON FOR JAN, 2 Matt. 3 


Jesus and John 
BY REV. A. E. D. Dz. 


The New Testament gives us four views of 
Jesus Christ. The gospels are not biographies 
of Jesus. They were not written to tell the 
story of his life, but to set forth his character 
and mission—what he was and what he did. 

The teacher will do well to follow closely 
the gospel according to Matthew. Read the 
whole of it. Use a paragraph Bible with 
headings for the sections. Arrange on paper 
and in your mind the contents of the book. 

It is assumed that a lesson was studied on 
Christinas Sunday about the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus. The first lesson for the new 
year tells us of the induction of Jesus into 
his ministry. Certain questions are suggested : 

1. What was John’s mission? He was the 
only son of a devout priest of the temple. He 
was born when his parents were well ad- 
vanced in years. They had an expectation, 
inspired of God, that their boy, when he had 
grown up, would call their nation back to 
righteousness and honor. The psalm of his 
father at his birth [Luke 1: 68-79] shows what 
a patriotic and Puritan spirit pervaded his 
home among the hills. 

John was the reformer of his time. He 
proclaimed a new order of things—the king- 
dom of heaven. He denounced the selfish- 
ness, greed and pride which were prevalent 
everywhere. He scorned the conceit and pro- 
vincialism which made his fellow-countrymen 
believe they were better than others because 
they were Jews. He declared that God could 
make out of the stones of the rocky slopes of 
the hills east of Jerusalem, where he was 
‘preaching, more genuine children of Abraham 
than they were. He told them that the de- 
caying nation was tottering to its fall; that 
the causes of its ruin lay close at hand, as the 
ax lies at the root of the tree. 

He called them in trumpet tones to repent of 
their sins. Only good fruit, he said, could 
give a tree the right to Jive or a nation hope 
to continue. The Pharisees were hypocrites. 
The Sadducees were skeptics. They contended 
against one another instead of struggling for 
their country’s restoration. John joined nei- 
ther party. He sought to form a new one. 
When he saw the crowds of both parties com- 
ing to him on the shores of the Jordan he 
pointed to the burning grass on the knolls 
from which vipers were wriggling down toward 
the river and said to the multitude: ‘‘ Ye off- 
spring of vipers, who warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come? ”’ 

The keynote of his preaching was, ‘‘ Repent.’’ 
The reason for his exhortation was, ‘“‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” His life 
emphasized his message. He was a total ab- 
stainer from wine. He kept apart from men. 
He indulged in no luxuries. The people liked 
that kind of a preacher. He roused their con- 
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sciences. He rekindled dying fires of patriot- 
ism. They crowded to his baptism as a sign 


that they repented of sin and were cleansed, 
and as a pledge that they would work for the 
nation’s renewal. 

2. Who was Jesus? He was a carpenter; 
that is, one who made household, farming and 
other wooden utensils. His home was in Naz- 
areth. He had had a wonderful infancy, 
known only to his parents and himself, 
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his neighbors he was not different from other 


young men. He had a profoundly patriotic 
spirit. He keenly felt the degradation into 
which his nation had fallen. 

3. Why did Jesus seek John? The news 
of the young reformer’s preaching came, of 
course, to Nazareth. 
the streets and in the carpenters’ shops. 
Jesus, then about thirty years old, was stirred 
by what he heard and by inward impulses to 
join in the crusade to save his nation. 
laid down his tools and started for the Jordan, 


where John was preaching and baptizing. 
ef 
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He intended to be baptized and to devote him- 
self to the new work. Probably other young 
men went from Nazareth with him. 

4. What did John’s baptism signify to Jesus? 
It meant inauguration into a ministry of sal- 
vation for the Jews. He had from his birth 
been set apart for such a work. His name in- 
dicated it. The name was given to him in 
token that he should ‘save his people from 
their sins. 

No doubt the purpose of Jesus grew in 
meaning and intensity as he proceeded to its 
fulfillment. John had not intended to be the 
leader of the new order of society which he 
hoped to inaugurate. Under the guidance of 
God he was looking for such a leader. He 
had been foretelling his coming, but he did 
not know who that leader would be till he saw 
Jesus. At first sight he fixed on him as the 
chosen of God. When Jesus came to him, appar- 
ently at the close of aday of preaching and bap- 
tizing, John told him that in him he had found 
his superior, and proposed to receive baptism 
from Jesus instead of administering it to him. 
Jesus accepted the revelation which John 
made, but asked for baptism as its token and 
as fulfilling orderly steps in the inauguration 
of the new kingdom of righteousness. 

His experiences in that baptism were per- 
haps not shared by others except by John. 
Certainly they were not understood by the 
spectators. 
been a profound surprise to both participants. 
They included the descending Spirit which 
abode on Jesus, the Father’s voice in the sky 


above him, and by these testinionies he knew | 


himself the Son approved. The voice came 
like an echo of the prophetic words he had 
often heard in the synagogue: ‘‘ Behold, my 
servant, whom I have chosen; my beloved, in 
whom my soul is well pleased’ [Matt. 12: 18; 
Isa. 42:1]. From that hour Jesus knew him- 
self as God’s chosen deliverer of his nation. 
As he went up out of the Jordan a new 
world of responsibility and privilege was 
opening before him. ¥ 

I must leave the parallels between that time 
and ours to suggest themselves: human so- 
ciety apparently on the eve of great changes ; 
a people intrusted with leadership who had 
unfitted themselves for it; a young man called 
to bring such a people to a sense of their con- 
dition and to savethem. Surely every earnest 
young life may find guidance and inspiration 
in this initial experience of the Son of God, 
who is the Saviour of the world. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Christ’s True Hu- 
John 20: 19-29; 


Topic, Dec. 26-Jan. 1. 
manity. Luke 2: 40-52; 
Heb. 2: 10-18. 

Tried in our experiences; perfect in sympathy. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Mr. Richard Croker, dictator of Bigger New 
York, whose seat of authority and throne of 
influence temporarily is at Lakewood, N. J., 
announces that he will favor Sunday baseball 
playing in his realms after he becomes king 
de jure as he now is de facto. Thus does he 
orate: 

I believe in trusting the people, and the 
more you trust them the better they are in 
every way. We voted for personal liberty 
commensurate with the law. Why tie up) 
people so they cannot enjoy themselves in a) 
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harmless and healthful way on Sunday. The 
rich and the well-to-do enjoy themselves every 
day in the week when the masses of the people 
are at work. Now I say that those who work 
six days in the week ought to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a ball game on Sunday if they 
wantit. You can trust that the people will 
not desecrate the Sabbath. It would simply 
furnish rationalenjoyment. If golf isallowed 
to be played on Sunday, why should not base- 
ball be allowed ? 


Perhaps those who play golf on Sunday will 
answer this question. 


The live church may not be the living church. 
It may be awake to what men say, but not to 
the voice of the Spirit. There may be a gal- 
vaniec activity from outside, but no deep con- 
sciousness of the indwelling God.—Dr. C. M. 
Lamson. = 


Cream of tartarcomes 
from grapes. Itisclean 
and wholesome. 

It is the best ingre- 
dient known for baking 
powders. 


It makes light bis- 
cuit, white and without 
a bitter taste. 

“Cleveland’s”” is a 
pure cream of tartar 
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cience says that the coming 
man (also the ‘coming 
woman’’) will depend for 
food supply more on the 
chemist and the laboratory than 
on the products of the field and 
farm. owever that may be, 
it is sure that intelligent people 
everywhere now depend upon 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


BY WILLIAM I. 


The sixth volume of this work, by Heinrich 
von Sybel, translated by Heléne S. White, 
contains its twenty-first and twenty-second 
books. It includes the, events from the end 
ef the Austrian war to the beginning of 
the French war. It is a story of public 
sentiment rather than of occurrences. That 
is to say, although, of course, events as the 
cause of public opinion are described, the 
development of the latter and its influence 
upon the political history of Germany during 
the years covered is made the more prominent. 
The author has made elaborate and exhaustive 
studies of public documents, so far as availa- 
ble, and of other sources of information, and 
very seldom is unable to refer to chapter and 
page in support of his statements. He is 
cautious and candid in temper, although not 
without some positive predilections. The 
great theme is the progress of Germany—the 
Germany of the present—from its former con- 
dition as a number of independent, dissimilar 
and often inharmonious states, to the point of 
union in the German empire. 

The history is not brought down to the 
actual formation of the empire. It ends. be- 
fore the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Doubtless additional volumes will cover that. 
The book lacks something of general interest 
because of its close adherence to facts and 
policies relating to German internal affairs, 
and of significance to foreigners only when 
they are students of political history. Yet all 
who have to consult works of its character 
will find this a gratifyingly clear, well bal- 
anced and evidently trustworthy narrative 
That it is of more value to Germans than to 
others is natural, because it was written for 
Germans primarily. The author contents 
himself in the main with stating facts and 
outlining the course of history succinctly and 
lucidly. His preferences in respect to policies 
are not concealed, but do not affect his utter- 
ances. Itis a calm, dispassionate outline of 
an important portion of German history which 
he has given his readers and as such it has 
lasting value. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.] 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


The original issue of this work, which is by 
Rey. Dr. S. D. McConnell of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
came out seven years ago, and closed with the 
end of the Civil War. The present edition is 
the seventh, and it has been revised and en- 
larged so as to include the intervening period 
of time. Of course the larger part of it is 
essentially identical with the earlier edition, 
and the additional portion is a successful con- 
tinuation of the earlier part in the same man- 
ner and spirit. A denominational history 
must be expected to be imbued with the de- 
nominational spirit, and this is no exception, 
although quite free from harshness. The au- 
thor has not attempted to occupy a position of 
impartiality as between the different branches 
of the church, and the volume is of value to 
other than Episcopalians largely because of 
the evidence which it furnishes of the view 
which a loyal and zealous Episcopalian takes 
of the nature, development and message of 
his own denomination. 

It is possible to object, here or there, to 
statements made as being too sweeping, 
yet we have noticed none which are suffi- 
ciently overdrawn to need much correction, 
For example, it is not true that the religion of 
Congregationalists finds its home in the un- 
derstanding rather than in the affections and 
the conscience. Nevertheless, there has been 
in the past enough of truth in such a state- 
ment to warrant an utterance something to 
that effect. All which it needs is a little qual- 
ifieation. The author has described the his- 
tory of the American Episcopal Church with 
as much success as any contemporary writer 
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is likely to attain, His portrayal of the course 
of the ritualistic controversy, for instance, 
seems to be accurate and fair. From our 


* point of view, however, he does not seem to 


_recognize sufficiently the conceded develop- 
ment of the power of the laity in the Episco- 
pal Church—that is to say, its tendency toward 
Congregational positions. 

The Episcopal Church has changed very 
much in the last quarter of a century. The 
disposition to fraternize with Christians of 
other names has grown conspicuously. The 
frequent loftiness, almost superciliousness, of 
demeanor which used to characterize many 
Episcopalians has largely vanished, and a 
broader and healthier spirit pervades that 
branch of the church like others. We do not 
get the impression from Dr. McConnell’s 
pages that he is out of sympathy with this 
tendency, though he does not seem to us to do 
itfull justice. But the increasing influence of 
the Episcopal Church is not more noticeable, 
comparatively speaking, than that of other 
Christian bodies among us, and he overrates, 
somewhat, the conspicuousness of her stand- 
ing as an ideal of what the Church of Christ 
on earth should be. We say this, n t with 
any desire to depreciate the branch of the 
church to which he belongs, for which we 
have a warm regard, but simply because his 
book naturally, yet distinctly, seem's to convey 
an overdrawn impression. The value of the 
book to Episcopalians commends it especially 
to them, and it is one which all Christians 
and students of the history of religion in 
America will find amply rewarding to their 
study. [Thoma3 Whittaker. $2.00.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Volume I. of a revised edition of The Bibli- 
cal Museum [E. R. Herrick & Co. $2.00] is 
issued. The author of the work is Rev. J. C. 
Gray, and it has been revised by Rev. G. M. 
Adams, D. D. It is a collection of explana- 
tory, homiletic and illustrative notes on the 
Scriptures, and this volume includes those 
bearing upon the four gospels and the book of 
the Acts. It.is i,tended primarily for minis- 
ters, Biblical students and Sunday school 
teachers. Anybody else will find it helpful. 
There is some superfluous material in it, but, 
on the whole, it is valuable for the plain, 
practical, diversified and pertinent force of its 
comments. It seems to us superior to the 
original edition as we recall that. It is suffi- 
ciently learned to have solid value yet suffi- 
ciently popular to avoid repelling even uned- 
ucated readers by its manner. Many anec- 
dotes and incidents occur, and it is well 
indexed. : 

Mrs. F. E. Clark is the compiler of a Daily 
Message for Christian Endeavorers [United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. $1.00]: Each 
page contains one or two selections in prose 
or poetry adapted to promote spiritual growth 
and to be studied in the devotional hour. A 
large range of authorship has been covered, 
and good taste is exhibited in the selections 
made. They are short, simple and valuable. 
Space is left upon each page for several birth- 
day records, and this feature adapts the book 
to pleasant use of a memorial character. Spe- 
cial attention has been paid to the needs of 
the Christian Endeavor prayer meeting, and 
thoughts which bear on the same topic have 
been grouped together. Dr. F. E. Clark has 
supplied an appropriate introduction. 

Mr. D. H. Olmstead’s The Protestant Faith 
or Salvation by Belief [G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 
75 cents], originally published a dozen years 
ago, has reached its third edition, and is reis- 
sued with an introduction on the limitations 
of thought. It was prepared for service be- 
fore the Young Men’s Christian Union of 
New York, and is a thoughtful plea for a sim- 
ple and deyout religion, free from the secta- 
rian spirit and emphasizing life above theory. 
—Suecess and Failure [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
50 cents] is by Dr. R. F. Horton: Its four 
chapters discuss the elements of true sticcess 
and actual failure in a thoughtful and impres- 
sive way, which is the manner of a profound 
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scholar who also is a man of affairs and who 
seeks to help his fellowmen. The religious 
influence of the book is more indirect than _ 
direct, but is genuine and unavoidable. It is 
a book, however, for educated rather than un- 
cultivated readers. 

In Hints on Bible Study [J. D. Wattles & 
Co. 75 cents] contributions bearing on the 
topic of the book by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, 
Prof. Austin Phelps, Prof. J. L. M. Curry, 
Prof. M. B. Riddle, Bishop J. H Vincent and 
others, some living, others already dead, but 
all master minds and Biblical experts, are 
gathered. What Bible study is, the spirit in 
which it should be pursued, its methods, its 
helps, ete., are the topics of the seventeen 
papers which the book contains. It is of 
more than ordinary and more than present 
value.—Guidebooks for Teachers in the Sun- 
day School [J. D. Wattles & Co. 75 cents], 
by W.°H. Hall, is another very practical treat- 
ise by an expert, full of suggestion and full of 
interest. It is illustrated by Elisabeth F. 
Bonsall, and is a truly valuable book for Sun- 
day school teachers. 

The Pilgrim Teacher celebrates the com- 
pletion of its thirteenth year by issuing a 
much enlarged anniversary number. Rev. 
Messrs. W. E. Barton, D. D., C. E. Jefferson 
and E. M. Noyes make a suitable trio of con- 
tributors, each giving an able and helpful arti- 
cle; while new features of lesson helps, edito- 
rial paragraphs and other valuable material 
place it in the front among the best Sunday 
school periodicals. Editor Hazard, of veteran 
experience, has marshaled about him skillful 
helpers to show teachers how to teach. 


STORIES 


The Kentuckian [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by 
John Fox, Jr., is a short but successful story, 
the hero being a Kentucky poor white whose 
ambition and ability bear him to large and 
well-deserved success in life. The story of 
his development, his wide and helpful influ- 
ence and his love is strongly and pleasantly 
told and the other actors also are drawn with 
spirit and success. The book has real power 
and more than common interest and is illus- 
trated. 

The atmosphere-ef Julien Gordon’s Eat Not 
Thy Heart [H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25] is un- 
wholesome, and although the story as such 
illustrates considerable ability in the author 
it is not very enjoyable. Hardly more than a 
single character of all introduced exhibits the 
better side of human nature. The others are 
selfish, frivolous or worse, and the reader 
grows weary, not to say disgusted. 

Six short stories by Paul Kester make up 
Tales of the Real Gypsy (Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. $1.00], and an appendix contains 
four short chapters giving particulars about 
the gypsies and their characteristics. The 
author seems to be familiar with the gypsy 
speech, to have studied this peculiar people 
long and carefully, and to have entered suc- 
cessfully into their feelings and views of life. 
He also is a writer of considerable ability and 
these stories excel in picturesque effective- 
ness. The volume is one of the most enjoya- 
ble of its class published during the current 
season. 

Mrs. Knollys and Other Stories (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] contains seven short 
stories by F. J. Stimson. They represent the 
best quality of work in this line. They vary 
much in subject and treatment, but one and 
all are superior pieces of work and abound in 
interest. 

A Question of Damages and The Man Who 
Stole a Meetinghouse, by J. T. Trowbridge; 
Getting an -Endorser and Other Stories, by 
the late Oliver Optic; Eviled from Two Lands, 
by E. T. Tomlinson ; The Campion Diamonds, 
by Sophie May; and The Boom of a Western 
City, by Ellen H. Cooley (Lee & Shepard. 
Each 50 cents], belong to the Hearthstone 
series. They are short, lively and readable 
stories, stamped with the well-known charac- 
teristics of their respective writers, and de- 
serving of favor. 
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_ POETRY 

The Rubdiydt of Doc Sifers (Century Co. 
$1.50), by James Whitcomb Riley, illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea, is a homely and wholesome 
and very effective dialect poem in the author’s 
characteristic and popular vein, which gains 
something of amusing interest from its para- 
phrase in its title of that of another and famous 
poem. The reader will find it appealing to 
the deeper feelings more than once in spite 
of its colloquial style. The illustrations are 
good.——A truly charming book, and one of 
special interest, is A Book of Old English 
Love Songs [Macmillan Co. $2.00], with an 
introduction by Dr. H. W. Mabie and decora- 
tive drawings by G. W. Edwards. The poems 
are well selected and represent successfully 
the best work in their line in the history of 
English literature, and the artist has drawn a 
series of pictures which are as striking and 
unhackneyed as they are appropriate. This 
should be a great favorite. 

The Spinning Wheel at Rest [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.00] contains poems by E. A. Jenks. 
They are verses suggested by natural scenery, 
by occurrences suggestive of sentiment, and a 
variety of other causes, and they are simple, 
natural and readable without rising to any 
unusual hights of conception or attaining any 
special excellence of form. They make up a 
pleasant volume for friends of the writer, al- 
though appreciation of them will not be limited 
tosuchacirele. There are illustrations. ——The 
poems of R. P. Brorup, or specimens thereof, 
are gathered in a little book called Truth and 
Poetry {International Book Co. 40 cents]. 
No particular comment is suggested by them 
save that they have a lofty purpose and may 
interest the author’s personal friends, though 
they have no strong claim upon the public at 
large. 

The national epic of Mr. E. J. Runk [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], which bears the title 
Washington and is dedicated to the people 
of the United States, limps a little here and 
there, and the author’s too frequent disregard 
of the definite article is open to criticism. 
The historical and other merits of the work 
fail to veil the difficulties which he has en- 
countered with his meter, and, inasmuch as 
most of the facts are now accessible from 
other sources, we see no reason for the publi- 
eation of the poem.——Selections from the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden 
of Verse have been set to musie by Mr: W. A. 
Fisher, and entitled Posies [Oliver Ditson & 
Co.| There are some fifteen of them, and we 
commend them to musical. families in which 
there are children, assured that they cannot 
fail to give much delight.——The Cambridge 
edition of the Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Burns [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] 
is compact, handsome, supplied with notes, 
glossary and appropriate indexes. It is an 
admirable household edition and tastefully 


issued. 
JUVENILE 


The First Christmas Tree {Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50], by Henry van Dyke, with 
illustrations by Howard Pyle, tells gracefully 
a German legend, simple and spirited as well 
as sweet and touching. The author has illus- 
trated afresh his power of effective utterance, 
and the artist has added much by his telling 
pictures to the attractiveness of what should 
prove a popular holiday book.— Castle Daf- 
fodil (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00}, by Mar- 
tha B. Banks, speaks brightly of some pleasant 
children and of the gracious influence of their 
acquaintance and childlike affection upon 
older persons who were in sore need of cheer. 
It is a pretty story well told. 

Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent (Dodd, 
Meal & Co. $1.50) is one of Mrs. E. S. Phelps- 
Ward’s well-known Gypsy series. lt is re 
issued with illustrations by Mary F. Clark. 
It is a lively book about an interesting youog 
girl and her friends.——A Lonely Little Lady 
{Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], by Dolf Wyllarde, 
is another holiday book for children, natural, 

inp e and vivacious, so far as its portrayal 
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of its little heroine goes. But, unless we 
somehow have utterly misunderstood the 
story, a feature of it is the unfaithfulness and 
the elopement of the little heroine’s mother. 
This is wholly unjustifiable in such a book, 
and we cannot recommend it.——Little Home- 
spun [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25], by Ruth Og- 
den, is for the older children, and is a fresh 
and charming story, which will promote hon- 
esty and frankness of character while afford- 
ing excellent entertainment. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Stories and 
Fairy Tales (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00] have 
been translated by H. A. Sommer and supplied 
with a hundred pictures by A. J. Gaskin. 
These world-renowned and doubtless immor- 
tal fairy tales deserve all the popularity which 
they have gained, and in this new edition, 
tasteful and convenient, will increase their 
hold upon:the juvenile reading public far and 
wide.—The Cruikshank Fairy Book [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00] contains the four classic 
tales of Puss in Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Hop o’ My Thumb, and Cinderella, with forty 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, peerless 
in his way. Certainly the result is an edition 
of these old favorites which it will be difficult 
to surpass. The blended daintiness and spirit 
of Cruikshank’s pictures impresses us afresh 
whenever we see any of them. 

A Dear ‘Little Girl [(G. W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.00], by Amy E. Blanchard, is vivacious and 
interesting and a bright and useful study of 
child character. It will delight the younger 
folks and many of their elders will enjoy it 
almost as much. 

HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The interior of the house exhibits even more 
than the exterior the degree of culture and 
taste of the occupant. Although we do not 
believe in hard and fast canons, which limit 
one to this or that style or quality of furni- 
ture or ornamentation, it is undeniable that 
the adornment of the home affords an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of good taste which is 
imperfeetly appreciated and which is often 
more or less unconsciously abused. Such a 
book as The Decoration of the House [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $4.00], by Edith Wharton 
and Ogden Codman, Jr., will do a real service 
in suggesting how to make the most and the 
best of ‘one’s possibilitiés in the direction 
named. We are glad to see that great em- 
phasis is laid upon simplicity, and that it is 
pointed out that the humble home may illus- 
trate good taste conspicuously as truly as the 
stately and costly mansion. They assert that 
no study of house decoration as a branch of 
architecture has been published in England 
or America for at least fifty years. This 
statement surprises us. Certainly a number 
of volumes bearing upon the decoration of 
houses have passed through our hands within 
a few years, although they may not have 
treated the subject as a branch of architecture. 
But it is doubtless true that the literature of 
the subject is limited and that there is ample 
room for such a careful and suggestive trea- 
tise as this. The principal criticism which 
we have to offer upon it is that it is adapted in 
too large a degree for the use of families of 
some means and social position. The id-al 
work would be a little broader in its scope and 
contain more material available by people of 
Nevertheless, no intelligent 
reader can examine the book without gather- 
ing from it many suggestions of practical 
value. It is illustrated well. It is bound in 
striking and almost gorgeous colors, which. we 
should like better if they were quieter. 

A reprint of the third edition of Bernhard 
Berenson’s The Venetian Painters of the Re- 
naissance [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50] of 
course is an essential reproduction of preced- 
ing editions. But some new items have been 
added to its lists. T‘wo of them are of special 
importance. The author undertakes to show 
that the Dake of Northumberland’s Bacchanal, 
which heretofore has been accepted as the 
last great achievement of Giovanni Bellini, is, 
nevertheless, a creation of Marco Basaiti, ex- 
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cepting that the landscape was probably an 
addition by an assistant of Titian. Moreover, 
Mr. Ralph Banks’s Judgment of Solomon is not 
by the artist to whom it has been attributed, 
the painter of Christ and the Adulteress in the 
Glasgow Corporation Gallery, but is found to 
be by Giovanni Catriani. Other additions to the 
work are of minor importance. The text and 
illustrations alike constitute the volume one 
of the largest attractiveness to the art-loving 
public, and the accompanying bibliography of 
works of the Venetian painters is elaborate and 
valuable.——The Central Italian Painters of 
the Renaissance [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], 
also by Bernhard Berenson, is an interesting 
piece of comment and criticism, and with it 
is bound up a somewhat elaborate, although 
confessedly incomplete, index to the works 
of the principal painters discussed in the 
earlier portion of the work. This is of much 
value for reference purposes and the lover 
of art will be glad of the book for more than 
one reason. 

Mr. Cable’s Old Creole Days [Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $6.00] is out in a new and ex- 
quisite edition with illustrations, some of 
them full-page, by Albert Herter. The charm 
of the book needs no mention now. Itis none 
the less that nearly twenty years have passed 
since the work first appeared. But the pic 
tures of this edition are remarkable fer apt- 
ness and beauty, and add unspeakably to the 
attractiveness of the volume. It is tastefully 
bound and sold in a box.—The holiday edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s Evangeline (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50], with illustrations in 
colors by Violet. Oakley and Jessie N. Smith, 
cannot fail to rank among the season’s first 
favorites. The pictures are well conceived 
and executed, and the book is prettily bound 
and will make a welcome gift. ; 


EDUCATIONAL 


Mr. F. H. Teall, in his volume, Punctuation, 
{D. Appleton & Co. $1.00], diseisses its sub- 
ject thoughtfully and without too much dog- 
matism. Op nions differ among educated peo- — 
ple as to usage in punctuat on, and nobody is 
likely to be accepted as a final authority. The 
tendency among the most judicious students 
of language is to use few rather than many 
punctuation poiits. In general, the princi- 
ples laid down by the author deserve to be ac- 
cepted as reasonable and worth heed. The 
book contains specia] chapters on hypheni- 
zation, capitalization and spelling, together 
with lists of words dissimilarly spelled in 
different leading dictionaries, and of words 
having certain terminations easy to be written 
wrongly. The author has studied condensa- 
tion and simplicity and his manual is yal- 
uable. ‘ 

The Lincoln Literary Collection [American 
Book Co. $1.00], compiled by J. P. MeCas- 
key, contains a comprehensive and well-chosen 
selection of prose or verse for the home and 
the school, with particular attention to certain 
special occasions, such as Arbor Day and 
Decoration Day, and is an excellent work of 
its kind.—Burke’s Speech of Conciliation 
With America [Ginn & Co. 60 cents], edited 
by Hammond Lamont, is a volume of the 
Atheneum Press series, and is supplied with 
excellent notes and other helps. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The late Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
of this city, one of the most vigorous person- 
alities and most thoughtful and stimulating 
critics of his time, left unpublished papers in 
considerable numbers, a selection of which is 
now printed under the title Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Questions [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50}. He personally selected the contents of 
the volume and partly prepared them for pub- 
lication. The book appears substantially as 
he left it and most of its contents have been 
given to the public already in lectures or mag- 
azine articles. There are several literary 
studies, including one on the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy, antagonizing the Baconian 
theory; several religious and b= “arad 
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one of which argues that animals have souls 
and probably are immortal; and several his- 
torical and biographical, including the author’s 
, well-known lecture on the Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America. They constitute a 
worthy memorial of one of the leaders of 
public thought during the latter half of the 
eentury, and not only the author’s many 
friends who remain but a much larger public 
will welcome the volume. 

With Feet to the Earth [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25] is a pleasant out-of-door book, by C. M. 
Skinner. The author is an enthusiast for 
walking, and also a close and sympathetic stu- 
dent of nature and of human life as encoun- 
tered in his progresses through the country. 
He has made a very readable book, which those 
who are not adapted or inclined to exercise in 
the manner so dear to him nevertheless will 
enjoy, because they cannot help catching 
something of its zest while they read. It is 
well that the charms of pedestrianism, which 
few people realize fully, should be thus de- 
fended and urged in these days when the 
bicycle has rendered riding almost universal. 
Delightful as locomotion in that manner is, 
there is a charm and a benefit in walking 
which no other form of exercise can afford. 
The book is a pleasant one to have in one’s 
pocket while afoot. 

The Growth of the French Nation [Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25], by Prof. G. B. Adams, is as 
good a piece of work as is fairly possible in 
view of its necessary limits. It is clear, fair, 
well written, and leaves distinct impressions. 
The inevitable sketchiness of style is as little 
obvious as could have been expectéd. Of 
course it is impossible in such a work to go 
much into detail, and some aspects of the de- 
velopment of the nation necessarily are left 
almost wholly undescribed. But taking it all 
in all, and with its object in view, it is a fine 
piece of work which scholars of all grades 
will value. 

The Macmillan Co. has reissued the Poetical 
Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning [$1.75] 
ina single volume. It includes all of her pro- 
ductions which have been published in book 
form excepting the earlier translation of 
/Eschylus’s Prometheus Bound. Two trans- 
lations of this poem by her exist, one of which 
was intended to supplant the other, and nat- 
urally but one is included. It is a convenient 
and satisfactory household edition of her 
works. 

Mary Fisher, the author of A Group of 
French Critics [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25], 
has written of Edmund Scherer, Ernst Bersot, 
St. Mare-Girardin and others, several of whom 
are more or less famous in American literary 
circles, but no one of whom can be said to be 


_ widely known on this side of the Atlantic, and 


the work of mutual introduction and of judi- 
cious and pungent criticism she has well 
performed. One must be a reader of some 
experience and some range of literary knowl- 
edge in order to appreciate the book fully, and 
the circle of such persons still is somewhat 
limited, but it is large enough to warrant a 
welcome for such a book and it will pronounce 
this volume a success.—Rev. Dr. Augustus 
Jessop, the genial and popular English essay- 


~ ist, has written the life of John Donne (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], dean of St. Paul’s from 
1621 to 1631. The author has a quick appre- 
ciation of the salient features of his subject 
and has described his hero appreciatively and 
with expert skill. The book is short but more 
than ordinarily interesting, both because of 
the inherent interest of the theme and of the 
skill of the author. 

The Hepworth Year Book [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 75 cents] is made of extracts, one for 
each day of the year, from the writings of 
Rey. George H. Hepworth. They are practi- 
cal, suggestive and spiritually helpful.— 
Pensées of Joubert [F. A. Stokes Co. 75 


- cents], selected and translated by Henry Att- 


well, also offers to the English reader many of 
the most impressive and stimulating thoughts 
of the author phrased in excellent English. 
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They are pre-eminently selections promotive 
of reflection. Mr. A. L. Humphreys in The 
Private Library (J. W. Bouton. $1.50] dis- 
eusses what we do know, what we don’t know 
and what we ought to know about cur books, 
and has written a little treatise of the most 
pertinent and practical quality for book lovers 
and book owners. He who has, or whomeans 
to have, a private library, and who would like 
to own it intelligently and to the best possible 
advantage, will gain considerable light from 
this book, even though he be a man of some 
literary experience. The more we have ex- 
amined its pages the more we have appreci- 
ated its substantial merits. Sphinx Lore 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], by Charlotte B. 
Jordon, is one of the books full of puzzles of 
all sorts for the household. It contains cha- 
rades, anagrams, diagrams and other puzzles 
of many different kinds and requiring inge- 
nuity of different types to master them. In the 
hands of bright children such a book adds a 
great deal to the pleasure of winter evenings. 

The annual volume of Harper’s Round 
Table [$3.50] is as rich in every attraction for 
young readers as its predecessors, and that is 
saying enough. If-we had the time to read it 
we should be glad to see every issue of it and 
should read it attentively, although we are 
getting to be rather an old boy. We heartily 
commend it as a most desirable and enjoyable 
addition to the pleasure and profit of the boys 
and girls. 

The third volume of The Readers’ Shake- 
speare [Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50), edited by 
D. C. Bell, contains the comedies, with some 
omissions, for which are substituted para- 
phrases of the omitted portions. — Tennyson’s 
The Princess [Ginn & Co. 50 cents}, edited 
by Prof. A. S. Cook, is another tasteful num- 
ber of the Annotated English Classics series. 
—And Undine [Ginn & Co. 30 cents] is the 
famous tale of De la Motte Fouqueé, translated 
by Abby L. Alger for the series of Classics 
for Children. 

Stray Leaves from Under the Catalpa isa 
hanging calendar for next year, made up of 
selections from the weekly writings of Rev. 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler during the many years in 
which he contributed to The Hvangelist over 
the signature, Under the Catalpa. They are 
distinetly and helpfully religious and illus- 
trate the versatility and freshness of the au- 
thor’s mind.—Prang’s Christmas Cards, a 
choice selection of which we have before us, 
illustrate the variety and beauty of concep- 
tion and the skill in mechanical execution 
which for so many years have honorably char- 
acterized that enterprising house. 

Lieut. E. L. Butts has endeavored in his 
Manual of Physical Drill [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25] to systematize the physical training in 
the army. His book, however, might be used 
by others than soldiers, being in large meas- 
ure descriptive of general gymnastics. It is 
concise, clear and abundantly illustrated. —— 
Der Bibliothekar [D. C. Heath & Co. 30cents], 
by Gustav von Moser, one of Heath’s Modern 
Language series, has been edited by Prof. 
B. W. Wells.and is a good example of the Ger- 
man drama adapted to the use of American 
schools. Professor Wells has furnished an 
introduction and notes. 

Why Go to College [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
35 cents] is an address by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, intended for girls. It is a practical 
and large-minded statement of truth. 

Gathered Gems of Song and Story [Scriptural 
Tract Repository. 75 cents], by H. L. Hast- 
ings, contains various literary extracts—some 
of which areanything but gems—which aim to 
elevate character and to do good. 

Menin Epigram[A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00], 
a compilation by F. W. Morton, purports to 
contain the views of maids, wives, widows and 
other amateurs and professionals, but appar- 
ently seeks its epigrammatic treasures as ex- 
tensively among masculine sources as any 
others. It is a book of literary extracts about 
men, and contains considerable truth tersely 
put. But books about men merely as men are 
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as little to be justified as books about women 
as women. 

Mr. F,. A. Walter thinks he has devised an 
ideal system [Curts & Jennings]. Beginning 
with a Church Treasurer’s Account Book, it 
descends through a superintendent’s record, a 
secretary’s record, a librarian’s record, a Sun- 
day school teacher’s class-book and a primary 
class-book, down to sundry and divers cards 
for various uses connected with the Sunday - 
school. The systematic Christian who is anx- 
ious to know just how many details can be 
lucidly and usefully collated and recorded 
will d6 well to consult this system. 


NOTES 


— Mr. Rudyard Kipling declines to re- 
ceive payment for his patriotic poems. 


— The bookstalls on the quays of Paris are 
to be abolished. What will their haunters do? 


—— A leading feature of The Century next 
year is to be The Adventures of Francois, a 
new story by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


— The imprint of Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known firm of publishers of this city, has ap- 
peared on more than 2,000 different works 
since the house was founded in 1861. 


— Paul L. Dunbar, the colored poet, has 
been appointed to a position in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. He has just 
completed a novel, The Unealled, his first 
important prose venture. 


— Many others must sympathize with the 
late Prof. Henry Drummond’s feeling about 
Thomas Carlyle: ‘After wading through a 
page of Carlyle I felt as if I had been whipped. 
Carlyle scolded too much for my taste, and he 
seemed to me a great man gone delirious.” 


—— In view of the great sale of Mr. Isaacs, 
Marion Crawford’s earliest story, it is amus- 
ing to read that so generally acute a literary 
judge as Mr. John Morley, after reading it in 
Manuscript, advised Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
not to accept it because, although a fine book, 
it would not sell! 


— One hundred and forty-eight poets com- 
peted for the honor of writing the best poem 
on the Tennessee Centennial. The successful 
poet was Mrs. Virginia Fr2zer Boyle of Mem- 
phis. She is the author cf Brokenburne, a 
novel, and also contributes poems and short 
stories to the magazines. 


— Mrs. MacFall, “Sarah Grand,’ has 
risen up and cursed—speaking metaphorically, 
yet not so very metaphorically—the Daily 
Times’s reviewer of her new volume, The 
Beth Book. If the book is half as vigorous as 
her apostrophe to her critic, it will be stimu- 
lating reading. Miss Marie Corelli must take 
care or she will lose her well-earned laurels 
as the peerless denouncer of literary critics. 


(For Books of the Week see page 1009.) 


Since the death of the late Mr. Thomas 
Doane of Charlestown, Mass., there has been 
much misconception as to his will, especially 
in reference to its provision for Doane College. 
Treasurer A. B. Fairchild writes to us, saying: 
“‘ After the making of a few small bequests 
the remainder of the property is given in trust 
to three executors and their successors in 
office until the time when no child shall be 
living and no grandchild under the age of 
twenty-one, at which time it is to be given to 
Doane College as a permanent fund. Im the 
meantime the income is to be used in the pay- 
ment of certain annuities of definite amounts. 
The property is at present roughly estimated 
to be worth about $100,000. In all probability 
the income will not be sufficient to pay the 
annuities for several years. The college is to 
be congratulated in having such a generous 
provision made for the future, but it is evident 
that it will be a long time before much direct 
benefit will be received from this bequest. In 
the near future the need of contributions for 
current expenses may be more urgent than 
heretofore, owing to the death of so strong a 
helper as Mr. Doane.”’ 
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In and Around Boston 


Young Men in Dorchester Churches 

The spirit of unity and the overlooking of 
denominational differences has of late been 
practically demonstrated by the action of 
several churches of Dorchester to gain the 
interest of young men. Churches of the pres- 
ent decade are planning means of arousing in 
young men acommon interest which will prove 
as strong as the influences which are brought 
to bear in the evil of the world. The advent 
into the churches of young men’s clubs has 
been an impetus in this direction. All the 
evangelical churches in Dorchester have such 
clubs. Last winter they planned a number of 
joint debates, and large gatherings of young 
people from the different societies have shown 
unusual interest. Now the elubs connected 
with Pilgrim Congregational, Buker Memo- 
rial, Virginia Street Universalist, St. Mary’s 
Episcopal, First Parish Unitarian, Stoughton 
Street Baptist Churches have organized a bowl- 
ing league. A bowling alley has been secured 
which is free from the environments usually 
attendant at alleys, and considerable interest is 
manifest by the members. Three games are 
played during the week on nights which will 
in no way conflict with week day meetings 
held in the church, and the general good re- 
sults are already apparent. 


East Boston’s New Church 

The Maverick Church, under the care of 
Rev. Dr. Smith Baker, on the island across 
the harbor from Boston proper, has for many 
years fostered a growing work at its chapel 
on the eastern end of the island. Congrega- 
tions at preaching services have averaged over 
100, and the Sunday school enrolls 175 schol- 
ars. Of late Rey. C. E. Beals was pastor, un- 
til his recent acceptance of a call to Stoneham. 
Rey. J. C. Young, formerly of Andover, Me., 
who came to East Boston about Sept. 1, has 
now assumed the pastorate and was installed. 
Dec. 15, the same day on which the branch 
was recognized as the Baker Congregational 
Church—named after the pastor of the home 
church. The organization was effected Dec. 
1. Fifty members leave Maverick Church 
and four new members join on confession. 
Dr. Baker presented the new church with a 
beautiful communion service. The organiza- 
tion will be aided by the Home Missionary 
Society to the extent of $800. At the public 
services remarks were made by Dr. Baker, 
who also offered the prayer. 


Labor Relations Again 

The discussion of the relations of the 
churches to Sunday labor problems was con- 
tinued at the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday 
morning. As at the previous meeting, Dec. 6, 
a large company was present, which in the 
reception of the addresses and in the discus- 
sion evinced hearty sympathy with wage- 
earners. 

The consideration of the subject grew out of 
the investigation of a committee of the State 
Association. The first speaker was Rey. 
W. H. Allbright, D.D., who presented the 
committee’s report. It had met representa- 
tives from the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the union of motormen and a con- 
siderable body of the employés of the West 
Ead Street Railroad. It was thus learned 
that the men favored a publie conference for 
the discussion of their grievances, but feared 
to jeopardize their standing in the company. 
The West End Company is hostile to the 
unions. The committee learned from the man- 
ugement of the corporation that in the sum- 
mer men could oceasionally be excused from 
Sunday work, but not easily because of in- 
crease of travel and the demand for skilled 
service. Men who availed themselves of this 
so-called privilege were discounted at the 
office and soon “‘ weeded out.’’ Five hundred 
employés unanimously declared their wish for 
a rest day. If there were open choice only a 
few would work, and they for the necessary 
additional wages. ‘I'o the question as to 
whether they would attend church with their 


families there was an encouraging response. 
All felt the need of rest in view of the pe- 
culiar strain of their labor. Dr. Allbright 
thought that society should not tolerate such 
a state of life. ‘‘When pleasure is taken at 
the expense of human suffering and debase- 
ment, then it is time to call a halt.’’ The West 
End Company was asked by the committee 
to minimize Sunday travel by discouraging 
excursions, to do all in their power to re- 
lease from labor those who wish Sunday priv- 
ileges, and to insist in the interest of service 
and safety that each man shall rest one day 
in seven. 

Rev. H. W. Stebbins presented a report 
of his personal interviews with influential 
labor leaders. His findings were that a large 
per cent. of the wage-earners are tending 
toward agnosticism or atheism; for the most 
part they have no confidence in the churches; 
the ministry is regarded as a place-seeking 
profession and the ministers as under bonds 
to money in relation to many public utter- 
ances. 

Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D., believed a com- 
mittee should be appointed to act with other 
ecclesiastical bodies in presenting the case to 
the West End Company and ask for a conces- 
sion of the points made in the committee’s re- 
port. Dr. Reuen Thomas defended the minis- 
try from the accusations embodied in Mr. Steb- 
bins’s report. Rey. Daniel Evans referred to 
the position of the miners of Pennsylvania, 
and stated that a large number of the laborers 
employed there were religiously inclined. 

In the discussion evidence was offered to 
show the existence of a religious spirit among 
the workers of Massachusetts. Representa- 
tives were in attendance from the Presby- 
terian, New Jerusalem, Baptist and Unitarian 
bodies. 

The following resolutions, presenti d by the 
committee of the association, _were unani- 
mously adopted: ; 


Whereas, Experience has shown that the 
honoring of the divine law commanding a 
seventh day of rest is indispensable to the 
welfare of society in all its relations; and 

Whereas, The employés of the great trans- 
portation companies, while often ostensibly 
offered, are practically denied such a rest; 
therefore 

Resolved, First, that we favor every wise 
effort to secure such speedy legislation as 
shall compel every transportation company to 
provide one day’s rest out of every seven. 
Second, that we ask every organization, both 
religious and secular, with our committee to 


-aid in the most thorough discussion and gen- 


eral petition toward this desirable end. 


A Rally 

Special effort is being made to secure a rally 
of local Sunday school workers at Berkeley 
Temple, next week Wednesday, Dec. 29, that 
will prove conspicuously useful and success- 
ful. It will be the winter meeting of the Bos- 
ton District Sunday School Association, and 
the gathering will be held at Berkeley 
Temple at 2.30 in the afternoon, continuing 
through the evening, with an intermission 
for a social hour and supper. Among the 
speakers will be Rev. C. A Dickinson, D. D., 
M. C. Hazard, Ph. D., George W. Pease, Hon. 
S. B. Capen, and Rey. A. E. Dunning. Each 
school is entitled to five delegates besides the 
pastor and superintendent. 


The New England Education League isa 
new organization, which proposes to secure 
equal school advantages for New England 
children in city and country, and to promote 
greater interest among the people in public 
education. Its first parlor meeting was held 
at 45 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, last 


Thursday evening, and addresses were made 


by the secretary, Rey. W. Scott, Rev. Dr. N. E. 
Wood of the First Baptist Church and W. H. 
Mowry, Ph. D., of Hyde Park. Other meetings 
of similar character are to be held in different 
towns and cities in New England. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, PILGRIM Wuakstt, Bos. 
27,10 a,M. Subject, The Congregational U Bos- 
ton and Vicinity. Speakers, Messrs. Capen, “ 
Noyes and others. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s B. of 

Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and In Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 a House. 4 — Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev win B. Palmer, 
_WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
re ea ge 
nual members. e mem 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman = 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS Gonure ational io No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. iggin, Treas y 


es E. 
Publishin, a Pareteeing Agent. Office in Saiearack, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United ae evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
ne the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

ional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 

be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING aye 
—Church and Parsonage Building. v. L. H, Cobb 

D. D., Seeretary; Charles E. bey = Ep 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry yeearnae a ‘Routh, tem 
colleges, twenty academies in th and Sou 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational nen, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. Address, 
10 Congregational ‘ouse, Boston. 


Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for tanto! ald Rev. 
George M. Boynton, I. D., Secre Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts shquld be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears ee Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room $, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For sind information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a gh uest; I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the 
United States’? (a body corporate chartered 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here ena the i“ 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 

as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churcbes of the United States at its. 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 


ation, offers its services to churches des’ pastors = 
pupit su uppiies in Massachusetts and in er Stat 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, See. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND 1ETY. 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 
Boston. Oven day and evening rs 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. _ Bible study, 
3 P.M. a services, usual hours. 
evening a Saturday. Branch tsston, 

0 


Haven. Is a Congregational society and nid dona 
Congregational churches for our Sen onations 
of money to B. S. Snow, Corres’ a 
22, ge estoy pe House, Bos tg oo 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 3. 8. Wiper po 
887 Hanover Street. Bequests should read = fan 
Of b--. tobe applied to the charitaplegt 

e applied ec e uses 
of said society. P Rey. Alexander McKenzie, aD. Bn Brest. 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


A recent address by a Massachusetts pastor 
on institutional churches brought out the sug- 
gestive point that a large church work should 
be helped along certain lines by more paid 
workers, among whom should surely be the 
superintendent of the Sunday school and a 
private secretary for the pastor. There are 
doubtless many more fields than now recorded 
which would immediately show the benefit of 
turning off much of the pastor’s routine work 
to an assistant, and where there are quite as 
truly superintendents who would weleome a 
paid substitute. But before the trial is at- 
tempted it is difficult to make the spiritual 
gains resulting from such an increase of the 
working force weigh heavy enough in the 
minds of the contributors to encourage the 
change. 

With churches, as individuals, not every 
one can at’all times do what it recognizes as 
desirable. But what a brave and rewarding 
achievement for that German church in St. 
Louis to turn the refusal of help from the 
C. C. B.S. into a blessing by carrying through 
theenterprise unaided! The priceless gain in 
self-reliance could have been won in no other 
way. 

A recent ordaining council in Nebraska 
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which prefaced its deliberations by holding, 
with other interested persons, a morning 
meeting for fellowship and prayer in the in- 
terest of work in the vicinity did a brotherly 
service which must have helped to answer its 
own petitions. 

Seven churches in a town of a little over 
1,000 population! There are such instances. 
We should be glad that the fact is so unusual 
as to arouse surprise when we read of it. 
For the sake of the preachers we hope every 
person in the town attends worship regularly. 

The influence of the Babe of Bethlehem is 
drawing together children of various denom- 
inations in a Wyoming town, as well as draw- 
ing money from the pockets of business men 
wherewith to celebrate his birth. 

A Boston suburban church has put into op- 
eration an arrangement that will alleviate 
the constant responsibility which generally 
falls upena few in providing ee the regular 
chureh socials. 

The Detroit churches are not unmindful of 
their obligations of benevolent support. With 
such material proofs of interest there should 
certainly be no increase of indebtedness. 

A Nebraska church, not content with re- 
gaining its own financial foothold under diffi- 
eulties, is reaching forth a helping hand to 
others. 

The two Minneapolis churches which are 
pining for work must make some pastors 
pine for such a membership. 

A Rhode Island church is benefited by wo 
practical ideas, one affecting the men, the 
other the young people. 

The denominational circle of the City of 
Brotherly Love has extended recently to re- 
ceive a new sister. 

That infant church in Iowa is a promising 
bairn and sets a worthy example for future 
organizations. 


A GRAND ACHIEVEMENT IN DEBT RAISING 


Under the inspiring leadership of its pastor, 
Rey. S. S. Mattews, and with the kindly aid 
of sister churches, Hanover Street Church, 
Milwaukee, has just accomplished a work that 
is considered in that city but little short of a 
miracle. When Mr. Mathews assumed the 
pastorate two-and a half years ago he found 
a beautiful edifice, erected three years before, 
eosting with its site and furnishings $39,600, 
upon which was an overdue mortgage of 
$15,000, incurred by the erection of the build- 
ing, ‘together with a floating indebtedness of 
$2,500 more, resulting largely from yearly def- 
icits in previous current expenses. In addi- 
tion the interest upon the mortgage, $900 per 
year, had been passed until it amounted to 
$1,400, making a total interest-bearing debt of 
$18,900. The creditors holding the claims 
were clamorous for their money, and suit in 
foreclosure was begun by the corporation 
holding the mortgage. The stringency of the 
times continued to be so severely felt in this 


- community that the church and its friends 


were hopeless, believing that nothing could 
prevent the sale of their property and the 
final extinction of the church. 

Mr. Mathews made himself acquainted with 
the situation, and announced that first these 
debts should be paid and the pouring of in- 
terest money into a bottomless hole should be 
stopped. Undaunted by the statement that 
such an effort was impossible, he set to work 
with an unwavering faith in a prayer-answer- 
ing God and with an unconquerable energy, 
and so inspired his people that they zealously 
followed. In the short period of two and a 
half years their efforts have been completely 
successful. The $15,000 mortgage and its in- 
terest, the $2,500 floating indebtedness and its 
interest and the $1,400 of passed interest have 
all been paid, and in two weeks more, when 
the church reaches the end of its fiscal year, 
every dollar of old and current indebtedness 
will have been paid and a small balance be 
left in the treasury. 

While paying off this legacy of old indebted- 
ness, the church has raised and paid $2,306 of 
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accrued and current interest, making a grand 
total of $21,206 raised and paid upon the debts 
of the previous administration. The Church 
Building Society, learning of the tremendous 
efforts the church was making to be released 
from its crushing burden, brought relief with a 
grant of $5,000 and a parsonage loan of $1,500, 
to be used only in extinguishing the final debts. 
The remainder of the indebtedness, amount- 
ing to $14,700, was raised in this community. 
Including current expenses, nearly $29,000 
have been raised duiing the present short 
pastorate. 

This financial accomplishment has been ac- 
companied by the blessing of God, and already 
greater spiritual activity has been manifested, 


_special meetings held, and additions made to 


the numbers, strength and power of the church. 
A. L. W. 


THE NEW BEDFORD ANNIVERSARY 


The completion of twenty-five years of the 
pastorate of Rev. M. C. Julien in New Bed 
ford, Mass., was celebrated by his church, the 
Trinitarian, last week Sunday and Monday. 
The first day was marked by the pastor’s ser- 
mon and by the evening fellowship meeting 
in the parlors of the Church Home. The latter 
service called forth a number of speakers, 


REV. M. C. 


JULIEN 


who touched upon various topics, such as The 
Relation of the Mother and Daughter Church, 
The Deceased Members, The Bible School, 
Christian Effort at All Times, Friendships 
and Social Life in the Church. 

The pastor in his sermon dwelt rather upon 
the consecration and inner growth of his peo- 
ple during this quarter-century than upon the 
lengthening of statistical columns, and he de- 
lighted to record the constant unity of spirit 
which he has always felt among his people. 

The Monday evening service was a rare 
gathering for New Bedford. It was at the 
Church Home. The hall was nearly filled. 
Representatives of all shades of religious be- 
lief were present. Mr. L. L. Holmes pre- 
sided. He reviewed the early coming of Mr. 
Julien to the church. and of the faithful serv- 
ice of his long period here. Deacon F. A. 
Washburn then read an affectionate expres- 
sion of regard, which has been adopted by 
the society. It recognizes the warm relations 
which exist between pastor and people, gives 
thanks for the past and testifies to the strong 
hope of future days and work. Other speak- 
ers were Rev. J. F. Clark, D. D., Rey. S. C. 
Bushnell, Hon. H. M. Knowlton. A: number 
of messages from well-known friends in re- 
mote places were read, among them being let- 
ters from Rey. Drs. G. A. Gordon, R. R. Mer- 
edith, W. E. Barton, Lyman Abbott, Arthur 
Little, J. C. Lorimer, W. H. Cobb and many 
others. After the service Mr. and Mrs, Julien 
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received many congratulations and the social 
features of the evening were extended to a 
late hour. Refreshments were served by the 
young ladies and orchestral selections were 
rendered. 

The Messenger, the monthly paper of the 
church, is devoted almost exclusively in the 
present issue to anniversary matters, the pas- 
tor’s column containing abstracts from his 
first sermon in this church after his call. An 
original poem was read at one of oe services 
by Miss Elizabeth Watson. 


* THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


Professor Cheyne’s concluding lectures were on 
Orthodox and Heretical Wisdom, Contemporary 
Levitical Piety, and Judaism, Its Power of Attract- 
ing Foreigners, Its Higher Theology, Its Relation 
to Greece, Persia and Babylon,— Subjects for the 
honorary scholarships have been given out for this 
year.— R. W. Dunbar was the Senior Class preacher 
last week.—G. H. Wright of the Senior Class and 
G. A. Andrews of the Middle Class have recently 
preached at the Concord Reformatory.—In the 
eourse in homiletics Professor Churchill is lecturing 
on Truth.—Rey. J. 8. Colby, who has been taking 
a special course at the seminary, has left for Des 
Moines, Io., to accept a temporary pastorate.—— 
The Christmas recess extends from Dec. 22 to 
Jan. 5 : 

Hartford 

At the general exercises last Wednesday after- 
noon Miss Burroughs read a paper on Some Phases 
of Optimism in the Literature of this century.—— 
The Christmas vacatioa begins Friday, Dec. 24, 
and ends Monday afternoon, Jan. 3. 


Yale 


La t week the Semitic Club heard Mr. H. W. 
Dunning discuss Rashi’s Commentary on Gen. 1.— 
Rey. E. S. Lines, D. D., of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church read a paper before the Liturgical Society 
on Worship, Its Principles and Its Beginnings.—— 
The Leonard Bacon Club public debate was on The 
South Carolina Dispensary System as the Best 
Solution of the Liquor Problem. The fourth lecture , 
in the club’s course was given by Rev. Gilbert Reid 
of China on The Present Crisis in China.—The 
next lecture in the course will be on Jan. 12 by 
Rey. C. L. Thompson, D. D., of New York.—An- 
other of last week’s lectures was on Democracy 
and Education by Rev. Henry Van Dyke of New 
York.—tThe Graduate Class, under Professor Cur- 
tis, begins next term a study of the early history of 
Israel, reading and comparing such works as Me 
Curdy’s, Stade’s, Renan’s and Cornill’s Histories, 
—The Senior preacher last week was Aaron 
Breck.—Chester Ferris, a Senior, has been en- 
gaged as regular supply at Cornwall, Ct. 

Oberlin 


The se ninary closes its first term on the 22d, 
with the usual examinations. Thenextterm begins 
Jan. 5.—Washington Gladden gave the college 
and seminary a stimulating lecture last Thursday. 
—Several of the faculty attended the celebration 
of Forefathers’ Day at Cleveland, the day being 
observed by special program Sunday evening in 
Oberlin.mtThe presentation of the Messiah at the 
holidays is always of great interest to the students, 
some of whom sing in the chorus. This year the 
presentation was unusually fine. 


Chicago 
Professor Curtiss was present at the Washington 
Park Church last Sunday morning. He assisted in 
the communion service, just previous to which 17 
new members were received. In the evening he 
assisted in raising money by subscription for cur- 
rent expenses at the Porter Memorial Church, 
where W. R. Bennett of the seminary is pastor.— 
Professor Paeth of the German department is en- 
gaged in mission work among the Germans of Chi- 
cago every Sunday. The Kirchenbote-Kalender, 
edited by one of the Seniors, W. Fritzemeir, has re- 
cently appeared.-—- Monday evening two of the 
students, C. E. Burton and C. L. Fisk, among others 
addressed the annual meeting of the City Mission- 
ary Society. The seminary quartet furnished two 
pieces. Rey. W. A. Bartlett of Lowell, Mass., ad- - 
dressed the faculty and students Thursday after- 
noon on The Evening Service. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.—The semi-annual meeting of Aroostook Con- 
ference was held, Dec. 8, 9, in Sherman Mills. The 
Swedish Church of New Sweden was admitted to 
fellowship. It is an earnest, working church, with 
a building seating 500 and a faithful pastor, Rey. 
C. P. Fogelin. This is the ninth now in the county. 
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N. Y.—The Central Association held its annual 
meeting in Homer, Dec. 14, with good attendance, 
The principal addresses were: The Man Not in the 
Pew, Common Defects of Young Churches and Com- 
mon Defects of Old Churches, Why Do Churches 
Withhold Their Gifts from the Benevolent Socie- 
ties? What Do You Desire for Yourself and for 
Your Church this Winter? Uses of the Lord’s Day 
in Our Family and Religious Life and The More 
Excellent Way. Missionary addresses were also 
given. A new constitution was adopted, and as 
delegates to the National Council Rev. E. N. Pack- 
ard, D. D., William E, Abbott, Esq., and H. A. Flint 
were elected. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Worcester Club held its meeting on 
the 13th, with an attendance of 200. Rey. A. Z. 
Conrad, D. D., was elected president. The theme 
for the evening was The Institutional Church. 
Rey. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., of New York gave a his- 
tory of the development of the movement, and Rey. 
Alexander Lewis spoke on The Application to Local 
Needs. 


N. H.—The Central New Hampshire Club held 
its 19th regular meeting with Pilgrim Church, 
Nashua, Dee. 15, and despite a heavy rain there 
was a fair attendance. Three were added to mem- 
bership. The social attractions indicated the pre- 
vailing fellowship. The address was by Hon. S. B. 
Capen of Boston on The Duties of Christian Citizen- 
ship, and its practical common sense found an en- 
thusiastic response from his audience. The meet- 
ing was eminently successful and enjoyable. 


Vr.— Passumpsic Club celebrated Forefathers’ 
Day at Bradford, Dec. 20. The principal address 
was by Rey. Smith Baker, D. D., of Boston on What 
the Pilgrims Say. } 


R. L.—The Providence Club celebrated its winter 
festival Dec. 13. The addresses were by Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Rey. A. E. Winship. 
Lady friends were invited. Special music was 
rendered. 


Cr.—The New Haven Club at its Forefathers’ 
meeting considered The Annexation of Hawaii. 
The speaker, Hon. L. A. Thurston of Hawaii, was 
formerly minister from the islands to the United 
States, and is now in this country to negotiate the 
treaty. 


O.—The. Cleveland Club temporarily recalled its 
loan of Dr. Barton to Boston and heard its old-time 
beloved member for a Forefathers’ Day address on 
The Permanent Contribution of the Pilgrim to 
American Civilization. The historical material was 
abundant and fairly managed, the breadth of thought 
marked and inspiring and the gleams of wit illumi- 
nating. The attendance was good and the present 
year’s plan of meeting with the churches is thus far 
a success. The club made fitting mention of an 
honored member deceased, Forrest A. Coburn, archi- 
tect of the First and Euclid Avenue Churches, as 
well as of other public buildings in Ohio. 


Mrinn.—The Southern Minnesota Club, at its third 
annual meeting, Dec. 13, was deligotfully enter- 
tained by the church at Austin. At the afternoon 
session Rey. T. M. Edmunds read a paper on Evan- 
gelists and Evangelism. In the evening Rev. D. N. 
Beach, D. D., spoke on The Strength and Limita- 
tions of Puritanism. The club numbers about 60 
members, and its past success is large'y due to the 
work of its retiring secretary, Rev. G. S. Ricker. 
Hon. L. L. Wheelock of Owatonna was re-elected 
president of the club and Rey. J. H. Chandler was 
chosen secretary. 


Wn.—The third annual meeting of the Spokane 
Club was held Dee. 7, with Westminster Chureb. 
Prof. C. 8. Nash gave the address, speaing for Our 
Seven Theological Seminaries in general and Pa- 
cific in particular. At the banquet, speeches were 
made by Rey. F. B. Doane, Mr. E. Dempsie, and 
Mrs. L. M. Bailey, who, in the absence of President 
Penrose, spoke for Whitmam College. Rev. T, W. 
Walters was chosen president for the coming year. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 1004.) 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston. The annual collec- 
tion for the American Board amounted to about 
$70, an increase over last year. The church socials 
the coming season have been arranged so that each 
of five different sections of the congregation, every 
one wo Include about 25 persons, will have the 
complete arrangement of one sociable. 
tation for assistance of any kind is to be asked 
outside of the section in charge. The Sunday 
school teachers now meet every fortnight after the 
regular session for conference and prayer. The 
ninth anniversary of the pastor, Rev. Ellis Mendell, 
oceurs Dee, 27. 


No solici-, 
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Brighton. Last week Wednesday night a Fore- 
fathers’ Day celebration was held by the women’s 
association. A banquet was served in the gaily 
decorated vestry. The speakers were: Gen. Curtis 
Guild, Col. H. A. Thomas and the pastor, Rey. A. 
A. Berle, D. D. 

Massachusetts 


CHELSEA.—For seyeral Sundays past the First, 
Central and Third Churches have, in harmony with 
all the Protestant churches of the city, devoted reg- 
ular and special services to a consideration of no 
license for Chelsea. Rousing meetings resulted, 
with such speakers as Senator Roe, Mr. F. A. Hill, 
Mr. J. J. Myers, Dr. Arthur Little and others. Last 
Sunday night Rey. C. E. Jefferson, pastor at Cen- 
tral Church, considered The Results of the Cam- 
paign, reviewing the obstacles and conquering fea- 
tures of the contest. The next night, in the same 
place, a law enforcement meeting was held, and 
special committees were appointed, through whom 
an aggressive movement will be continued through 
the year. 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. Rey. W. B. Thorp, 
Binghamton, N. Y., preached last Sunday.— First. 
Rey. D. C. Green, D. D., gave an address last Sun- 
day evening on Christianity and the New Life in 
Japan. Next Sunday evening Pres. B. T. Wash- 
ington will speak. 


WAKEFIELD.—Rey. A. P. Davis has recently com- 
pleted three years of service, during which 121 
persons have united with the church, 70 on confes- 
sion. The total membership is 482. The average 
attendance of the Sunday school the last month was 
383. The C. E. Society, which numbers 115 mem- 
bers, held its 10th anniversary Dec. 3. During: its 
life it has raised $1,600 for various purposes, and 
its fresh air work is the largest of any church about 
Boston. 


NPWBURYPORT.—North. The C. E. Society has 
invited all the young people’s societies of the city to 
a sunrise prayer meeting on Christmas morning. 
The C. E. local union did good service on election 
day for no license.—— Whitefield. A member of a 
stronger Congregational church in the city has 
offered to give his influence, work and about $1,000 
to this needy and burdened church on condition that 
the Whitefield congregation raisethe balance of the 
ehurech debt and. carry on. the* work.— Prospect 
Street. The pastor, Rev. M.O. Patton, is conduct- 
ing meetings to study:the Keswick movement. The 
recent evangelistie-campaign of <five weeks has 
seemed to prepare the city for active work.— 
Belleville. The convention of the Brotherhood. of 
Andrew and Philip last week brought a treat and 
new impetus to the people. ‘There haye been 27 
received into membership during the past year. 


LOWELL.—Kirk Street. The pastor’s father, ex- 
Pres. S. C. Bartlett of Dartmouth College, gave a 
stereopticon lecture on The Exodus of Israel last 
Sunday evening, following the track of the children 
of Israel to Sinai and speaking of his personal in- 
spection of the region. The young men’s organiza- 
tion are much interested in a series of practical 
talks given by men who are prominent in their pro- 
fessions. Last week’s talk by one of the bank offi- 
cials upon Banking and Currency Reform was con- 


. sidered especially helpful to a good understanding 


of this theme. 


WorcESTER.—Rey. C. L. Noyes of Somerville 
addressed the Ministers’ Meeting last week on The 
Genesis and Development of the Gospels.—— Union. 
Dr. Tuttle preached a strong sermon last week on 
his first anniversary as pastor, in which he laid 
down the policy the chureh should follow.— Bel- 
mont, The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip held 
a fellowship meeting the 16th of other chapters 
and kindred organizations. Topics discussed were: 
Forms of Work, Difficulties, Encouragements and 
Motives in Brotherhood Work. 


SPRINGFIELD.—VFirst. So much interest was ex- 
pressed in the pastor’s Thanksgiving sermon that 
it has been published for the benefit of the Bible 
school. Mr. Goodspeed has recently preache t ser- 
mons on No License, Art and The Life of Paul. 
The rooms haye been changed somewhat to accom- 
modate the increasing attendance of the Bible 
school. A newly arranged library containing books 
of literary and moral merit is receiving much com- 
mendation._—South. The annual parish meet- 
ing found a balance in the treasury.——Park has 
nad a successful year and now has a balance in 
the treasury. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society held 
a successful fair and supper Dee, 8.—Faith. A 
fair held Dee. 7, 8 netted a considerable sum.—— 
North has just met with a great loss by the death 
of Mr. Edward H. Phelps, nephew of the late Prof. 
Austin Phelps. He had been prominently connected 
with the Springfield Republican and the Daily 
Union, and was the founder of the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company, the largest publishers of agricultural 
papers in the United States. Mr. Phelps was a 


musician of fine taste. The fine organ of the church 
was built under his direction, and he served as 
organist at different times in several of the most. 
prominent churches in the city. 


PITTSFIELD.—Pilgrim Memorial. The new build- 
ing was occupied for the first time Dec. 12. A large 
audience gathered to hear an appropriate sermon 
by the pastor, Rey. Raymond Calkins. 


TURNER’S FALLS.—First. Dec. 14 found a large 
congregation present at the installation of Rey. F. 
N. Merriam. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
Dr. J. H. Denison and Rey. H. ©. Adams offered 
the prayer. The new pastor is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College and Hartford Seminary. He is a 
native of Massachusetts. 


Maine 


PORTLAND.—The old St. Lawrence Street meet-. 
ing house has recently been sold. There are 
enough large colored windows, leaded sashes, in 
good condition to supply a small chureh. Any com- 
munication regarding them should be addressed to 
The Congregationalist. 


AuGUSTA.—A council organized a chureh, Dec. 
14, in the Church Hill district, about three miles 
from the center of the city. This is the fruit of 
branch work and starts with 16 members, some of 
them prosperous farmers. 


BuCKSPORT.—The Gale meetings have closed 
after arousing the whole community. There have 
been many conversions, some prominent persons. 
among the number. 
cally suspended. 


BANGOR.—The Y. M. C. A. anniversary was held 
in City Hall and was an enthusiastic gathering.—— 
Central. A Men’s Club with 78 members has been 
formed with a hopeful outlook. 


New Hampshire 


HINSDALE.—This manufacturing town is being 
helped by special meetings led by Evangelist Ham- 
mond. The first meeting was held Dee. 15, and 
four services were held the following Sunday. The 
meetings continued with deep interest and conver- 
sions. There has not been a general revival in this 
place for 23 years. Rey. W. E. Renshaw is pastor. 


PLYMOUTH.—AS a result of the union evangelistic 
services in October, under the lead of Rey. M. 8. 
Rees, several are expected to unite with the church 
at the next communion, among them one of the 
teachers of the normal school. 


On Dee. 13 the church in Brentwood and Dec. 20 
that in Epping passed the 150th anniversary. Both 
are daughters of the First Church in Exeter, having 
been organized in territory originally belonging to 
that town when there was only one chureh. 


Vermont 


OvccorT is henceforth to be known as Wilder, 
after the late Charles T. Wilder, the builder of the 
place and generous philanthropist. He founded 
the p'per mill plant here, which now involves 
$1,500,000, and built up the villa e, which now’ as 
nearly 1,000 population. Rey. H. M. Kellogg is 
pastor of the church. 


Rhode Island 


WoonsocKkETt.—Globe. The young people have 
formed a singing class and are being trained under 
a competent instructor. They sit forward in the 
Sunday evening service and lead the hymns, The 
pastor, Rey. J. C. Alvord, has been preaching on 
The Deepening of the Spiritual Life for a number 
of successive Sundays, and the result is evident in 
the prayer meetings. Several conversions have taken 
place. The newly organized Men’s Church Union, 
formed of members of all the different churches in 
the city and started by the Congregationalists, had, 
at its first regular meeting, an address by Rey. Floyd 
Tompkins. A new piano has been purchased and 
placed in the vestry. A normal class for Sunday 
school teachers has lately been formed, 


Connecticut 


New HAaven.—Dwight Place, at its annual meet- 
ing, reported 47 additions to membership. The 
total membership is 844. The Sunday school has 
grown steadily in membership and doubled its con- 
tributions. Its enrollment is 540. The chureh 
benevolences were $3,321. The Y. P. 8. 0. E. has 
128 active members. Rey. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., 
is pastor and Mr. P. A. Johnson assistant.—— 

Tnited. The Men’s Club service, Dee. 19, was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Henry Van Dyke on Morality and 
Art. Mr. E. D. Mead of Boston will give the ad- 
dress Jan. 2.—Howard Avenue, The pastor, Rey. 
W. J. Mutch, is giving a series of evening sermons 
on Essentials of the Christian Life, some of the 
themes being: The Disciple’s Cross, The Instruct- 
ive Mind, The Regulated Life.——P/ymouth is con- 
sidering the adoption of individual communion 
cups, and has recently organized a young girls’ for- 
eign mission board, known as Earnest Workers. 


Business at times was practi- . 


. 
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the services. 
- Building Society enables the church to complete the 
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New BpRITAin.— South. The young people cele- 
brated Whittier’s birthday with a ‘‘ Quaker social” 
last Thursday. A unique and entertaining pro- 
gram was carried out, and the large gathering of 
people pronounced the entertainment a splendid 
success. Forefathers’ Day was the subject at the 
services on Sunday. In the evening the Forefath- 
-ers’ Day service, written by one of the members 
here, Mrs. G. S. Talcott, and published by T'he Con- 
gregationalist, was used.— First Church of Christ. 
Dr. R. T. Hall was installed pastor Dec. 16. The 
¢ehureh and society were unanimous in the call of 
Dr. Hall, and the occasion of the installation was a 
happy one. 


SHELTON has just closed its fifth year of exist- 
ence. The week beginning Dec. 12 was cele- 
brated as anniversary week. At the start there 
were 35 members. Since then 186 have joined, 
making the total membership 221. The present 
net membership is 203. The church has given to 
benevolences about $2,500. The women’s society 
has secured in various ways a total of $3,281. The 
Christian Endeavor Society is a power for good and 
-& source of encouragement to the pastor, Rev. 
L. M. Keneston. The Sunday school organized 
with 44 members has grown to about 240. 


HARTFORD.—Center. Dr.C. M. Lamson preached 
the sermon at the installation of Dr. R. T. Hall of 
the First Church of Christ, New Britain, Dec. 16. 
— Park. Dr. P. 8S. Moxom of Springfield, Mass., 
preached for the pastor last Sunday evening. The 
subject of his address was Evolution. 


Danielson has voted to adopt individual commun- 
‘ion cups.—Bristol has adopted an elaborate re- 
sponsive service for the first part of the service:—— 
Mrs. C. M. Spencer, who has been a member of the 
ehurch in Manchester for 82 years, died Dec. 9 at 
the age of 97. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


MAINE.—An art exhibition was held in the church 
parlors Dec. 17, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
purchase of a piano for the primary S. S. classes. 

General Missionaries Lemuel Jones and H. E. 
Gurney will supply for the present at Pilgrim 
Chapel, Syracuse, and St. Luke’s Church, Elmira. 

New Jersey 


EAST ORANGE.—The pastor, Dr. F. W. Baldwin, 
has become chairman of an important committee 
-of the Associated Charities of Orange, the object of 
which is to make Christian fellowship more mani- 
fest to the poor. He has also just started his class 
for the study of questions relating to the Christian 
life. On the first Sunday of the month he preached 
-his eighth anniversary sermon. During these years 
130 new members have been received, a handsome 
-chureh building erected and paid for and number- 
less other ministries to the community performed. 


BounD BrRoox.—Attendance at the Sunday serv- 
ices is increasing. Fifteen persons are to become 
‘members at the next communion, nine on confes- 
sion. A union Whitman memorial service was 
held with this church. 


CLOSTER has just voted to join the Congregational 
Union of New Jersey. The new chureh paper, 
Pulpit and Pew, is well received. 

Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA.—Pilgrim was formally recog- 
mized and welcomed into Congregational fellowship 
Dec. 3. Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr., was also ordained 
as pastor. This was formerly the Independent 
Christian Church of Kensington, and comes to 
Congregationalism with a good house of wor-hip, 
all paid for, a membership of about 70, and a Sun- 
day school of 250.— Snyder Avenue laid the corner 
stone of its new chapel Dec. 11. Pastor F. E. 
Wieder and Rey. Messrs. H. W. Myers, M. H. Wil- 
jiams and C. H. Richards, D. D., participating in 
A generous gift from the Church 


house without debt. 
THE SOUTH 
; Georgia 

ATLANTA.— First has a band of consecrated 
-womeao who follow practical endeavors. They 
shave recently presented the church with a gas 
cooking, stove, surprised the pastor, Rey. H. H. 
Proctor, on his 29th birthday with an excellent 
black suit and a fine oak desk, and they are plan- 
ning to improve the ventilation of the church. Rey. 
William Batt, chaplain of Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory, greatly delighted the church recently with his 
address on P son Reform. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


MARIETTA.—First has held union services with 
the Baptist and Presbyterian churches, with preach- 
ing each evening by one of the pastors. Th» spirit 
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of the meeting has been manifest in the regular 
services since, and a number of the young people in 
the Sunday school have pledged themselves to the 
new life. Congregations are steadily growing. The 
pastor, Rey. J. R. Nichols, has given much thought 
to a plan of uniting the smaller churches ia the con- 
ference under the lead of a general pastor and mis- 
sionary. Rey. John Edwards, recently of Pittsburg, 
has taken hold of this difficult work with enthu- 
siasm._—Harmar. The pastor, Rey. V. O. Boyer, 
has arranged a series of Evenings with Authors, 
which is proving popular and helpful. The plan 
provides that some one give an outline of some book 
of acknowledged merit, with selections from the 
same. 

CLEVELAND.—The fifth anniversary of the Con- 
gregational City Missionary Society showed about 
$18,000 in valuable and well-located real 
with encumbrances of about $6,000. Lakewood 
and Denison Avenue churches are doing well. Only 
about $300 is lacking of the apportionment asked 
of the churches.— Grace welcomes its new pastor, 
Rey. D. C. McNair, and takes up its work with new 
hope.—Rey. A. B. Chalmers, who has accepted 
the call to succeed his brother-in-law, Rey. William 


. Knight, at Saginaw, Mich., has been pastor of the 


Disciple church in Cleveland. He is one of the best 
and most favorably known young pastors of the 
city Lakeview comes to its third anniversary 
with debt reduced one-half and pledges for the new 
year increased by more than one-half. 
SPRINGFIELD.—First. Forefathers’ Day exer- 
cises commenced Wednesday evening last week 
with a Congregational District School, in which 
the people were catechised by the pastor, Rev. 


Continued on page 1011. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


“state, | 
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Happy 
Christmas Holidays 


Are often made most unhappy by disordered 
stomachs, indigestion and dyspepsia. For 
thousands of people the time of feasting be- 
comes a necessary fast because food causes 
suffering. To such people Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
brings relief. It gently tones the stomach 
and gives digestive power. The result is a 


Good Appetite! 
Good Digestion 


And no more distress after eating. Sufferers 
with dyspepsia, after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, write like this: 

““T was troubled with dyspepsia for a long 
time, and had terrible distress in my stomach. 
My liver also troubled me and I bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it helped me. 
After taking two bottles I am well, eat well 
and sleep well.’”” Mrs. ELIzA A. AUSTIN, 
South Strafford, Vermont. 


Hood’s 


Is sold by all druggists. 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


$1; six for $5. 


Hood Ss Pills cure Liver Ils; re cdie take, 


easy to operate. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES. 


NEW YEAR’S. 


No. 4, Ist Series. 
By Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 


COLOR STUDIES. 


We have some very wonderful color studies in desks. 


Take green, for example. 


we name for this week. 


this price limit, and we meet it with 


Desks, Tables, Wall Closets, 
Chairs, Screens, Clothes Poles, 
Ottomans, Book Cases, Tabourettes, 


Lace Curtains, 


And a hundred articles of daily enjoyment. 


The effect of a dark green 
finish on a quartered white oak lid is almost marvelous 
to those who have not stopped to consider the variations 
in color and texture of the quartered surface. 

The waves of lighter green play through the darker 
shades in a way which instantly recalls the wake of a 
ship at sea. It is all in a low tone of color, and the effect 
is one which is admired by artists and connoisseurs. 

Never have we quoted such low figures on Desks as 
We have made a virtual re- 
duction of 33 per cent. on the figures of last Christmas. 

Bear in mind that this is the best place in Boston 
for Inexpensive Christmas Gifts, costing from $1.50 to 
$5. We realize that there is a demand for articles at 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 


THE BoOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a sumptuous 
quarto, printed on heavy coated paper, wide margins, 
uncut edges, and bound in brown buckram. It gives 
a charming account of the very remarkable journey 
of the party of Congregationalists to the shrines of the 
Pilgrims in England and Holland in the summer of 1896. 
It contains over sixty illustrations, many of them full- 
page, seventy portraits, four group pictures of the party, 
including two of double-page size and one hundred 
facsimile autographs. The initial letters have been 
drawn by Ipsen, who also furnished designs for the 
title-page, frontispiece, and finis. 

Published at $3.00, postpaid. : 

A holiday edition for 1897 of roo copies has been 


bound IDENTICAL -in every respect with the 
THREE DOLLAR EDITION, which will be sold at 


$2.00 


each postpaid. Only 100 copies wil/ be sold at this 
brice; when these are disposed of the regular price will be 
restored for the few remaining copies in our possession. 
The book was printed from type and cannot be reproduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St., Boston. 


=> We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 _4) 
(=> sample pages (33 illustrations) from the liluminated Bible —S) 


PICTURE BIBLE 


We can still supply Copies. 


This is an exact Phoiogs apie tic production of style Nu. % (ibe middle book), Full Turkey, Silk 
Sewed, Red under Gold edges, Full Divinity Circuit, and for which the regular price is $15. 


00. 
3 7 5 IS OUR SPECIAL PRICE, until edition is exhausted. 3 7 5 
| 2 Size of Bible when opened as above, 113g x 201 inches. o 


No. 1.—Silk Cloth. Our special pr ce, $2.75. 
No. 2.—Full Morocco, with flush gold edges. Our special price, $3.25. 
No. 3.—Full Turkey, Silk Sewed, Divinity Circuit, Red under Gold Edges. _ Our special price, $3.75. 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS All orders must be accompanied by cash tn fall and complete shipping directions. 

« Transportation charges are to be paid by purchaser. (T$P" If great distance 
makes It desirable to prepay charges, the purchaser should send us 50 cents. The Bible weighs over 6 lbs.) 
Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upon their return. No 
description can de jusiice to this superb production, therefore a book of 34 sample pages will be sent abso- 


lutely free to all applicants. Orders will be filled in order as received, and remittances reaching us too late will 
be immediately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TODAY, and address all communications to 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Eleventh 
Annual Issue. 


Handbook for 1898 
68 Pages. ~ 


NOW READY. 


The Handbook for 1898 incorporates all 
the best features of the ten previous an- 
nual editions and adds several new and 
valuable pages. 

So satisfactory has proved the plan of 3 
subdividing the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has been followed 
again. 

The daily Bible readings are prepared 
on an entirely new and original plan. 


Contents of 1898 Handbook ' 
in Partsscam | 

New Congregational House. (Picture-.) 

Daily Bible Readings. > 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub- 
divisions. 


Week of Prayer Topics. 


1897 in Retrospect. 
Passion=Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 

Y.P. S.C. E. Junior Topics. 
Congregational Statistics. ~ 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S.and Y. P. S. C. E. Statistics. 
Our Benevolent Societies. 
Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. 
Calendar of Meetings for 1897. 
Creed of 1883. 


A Popular Catechism of Congregational- 
ism. 


Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


t~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. =) 


Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 
25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per 
copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Books of the Week 


Pilgrim Press. Boston. 
REAL PREACHING. By Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D. pp. 128. 75 cents. 
CHILDREN’S Day. By James G. Vose, D.D. pp. 
182. $1.00. 
Sim GALLOWAY’s DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. By Wil- 
liam E,. Barton, pp.112. 50 cents. 


Copeland & Day. Boston. 
HARVARD EpisopEs. By C. M. Flandrau. pp. 
339. $1.25 


SHADOWS. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. pp. 47. 


ONE WAY TO THE Woops. By Evaleen Stein. pp. 
72, 75 cents. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

BURKE’S SPEECH OF CONCILIATION WITH AMER- 
pod Edited by Hammond Lamont. pp. 152. 60 
cents. 

SPECIMENS OF THE PRE-SHAKSPEREAN DRAMA. 
Vol. II. With notes by J. M. Manley. pp. 590. 


$1,40. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 
Vee OF VIRGINIA. By Hulbert Fuller. pp. 377. 


H. T. Noyes & Co. Boston. 
DADDyY’s PEARL. By Elizabeth Rogers. pp. 93. 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA POWER, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
D.C. L., LL. D. pp. 314. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 
A DAILY MESSAGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR- 
ERS. Compiled by Mrs. F. E. Clark. pp. 373. 


$1.00. a 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

Lin McLEANn. By Owen Wister. pp. 277. $1.50. 
A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BooK. By 

R. H. Davis, F. R. G.S. pp. 305. $1.50. 
eaeeree Round TABLE FOR 1897. pp. 1,272. 
THE WOOING OF MALKATOON AND COMMODUS. 
“By Lew Wallace. pp. 168. $2.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE HABITANT. By W. H. Drummond, M. D. pp. 
137. $2.50. 
‘THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Bernhard Berenson. pp.162. $3.50. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE DECORATION OF Houses. By Edith Wharton 
and Ogden Codman, Jr. pp. 204. $4.00. 


E. B. Treat & Co. New York. 


THE WARS OF THE HUGUENOTS. By William 
Hanna, D.D. 
Macmillan Co. New York. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. pp. 667. $1.75. 

LINCOLN LITERARY COLLECTION. By J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. pp. 576. $1.00. 


Eaton & Mains. New York. 

A HARMONY OF THE BooKs OF SAMUEL, KINGS 
AND CHRONICLES. By W. D. Crockett, A. M. 

» pp. 365. $2.00. 

BEREAN BEGINNER’S INTERMEDIATE AND SEN- 
IOR LESSON Books. pp. 215, 240, 245. Each 
15 cents. 

Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

THE Camp oF REFUGE. By Charles Macfarlane. 

Edited by G. L.Gomme. pp. 427. $1.50. 


HAROLD. By-Lord Lytton. Edited by G. L. 
Gomme. pp. 415. $1.50. 
£. R. Herrick & Co. New York. 
By Virginia F. Boyle. pp. 75. 


BROKENBURNE. 
1.50. 


CHILDHOOD’S SonGcs oF LonG Aco. By Isaac 
Watts, D. D 


D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
By G. F. Wright, D. D. Pp. 362. $1.50. 
PUNCTUATION. By F. H. Teall. pp. 193. $1.00. 


Christian Literature Co. New York. 
THE UPANISHADS. Translated by Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Miiller. pp. 350. $2.50. 
Expository Times. Vol. VIII. Edited by Rev. 
James Hastings, D.D. pp. 568. 


C. R. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
$o' THE WORLD GOES. By J. W. Sullivan. pp. 
- 280. $1.00. 


G. W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 
THE LATIMERS. By H. C. McCook. pp. 593. 


$1.50. - 
A DEAR LITTLE GrRL. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
pp. 180. $1.00 


Your LitrLe BROTHER JAMES. By Caroline H. 
Pemberton. pp. 132. 75 cents. 


Westminster Press. Philadelphia. 
“HYMNS AND VERSES. By L. F. Benson. pp. 126. 
PAPER COVERS 


Damrell & 


¢ Cale. Boston. 
ROMANCE. By 


A SLIGHT Edith L. Dalton. pp. 83. 

50 cents. 
5 Pilgrim Press. Boston. 

TREASURE TEXTS. Compiled by M. C. Hazard, 
D. pp.24. 4cents. 

BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE. 15 cents. 


American Academy of. Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
UTILITY AND Cost AS DETERMINANTS OF VALUE. 
By Carl $troever. pp. 46. 25 cents. 


» C. W. Jerome. Minneapolis. 
THE TEMPTATION. By C. W. Jerome. 


W. B. Forbush. Warren, Mass. 
QUABOAG ALMANACK FOR 1898. By W. B. For- 


bush, 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 
NEw TESTAMENT HisTORY. pp. 38. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


December. - ExPosrrory TIMES.—ST. ANDREW’S 
Cross.—BooK BUYER.—AMERICAN MONTHLY 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—SUNDAY.—FORUM—IN- 
TERNATIONAL.—GOOD WORDs.—MUSICAL REC- 
ORD.—CATHOLIC WORLD. ; 


THE CONGREGA1.w.aALIS | 


Home Missionary Fund 


Miss A. L. Whitin, Whitinsville............... $10.00 
phi: Nid Yo ES ane 1.00 
Mrs. C. A. Jewell, Hartford. .. 2.00 
Miss C. E. Betts, Fairfield, Ct. 2.00 
Mrs. J. H. Torrey, N. Weymouth..... 2.00 
W. F. Hyatt, Brooklyn................ 8.00 

rs. C.S. Newton, Worcester.... mn2.00 
Miss Caroline Spear, Newton............. 2.00 
Mrs. H. M. Cha wick, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 2.00 
RVR AIR ctrat eta My ix era > sip ecu bw ates ie etna t's we Slarae 2.00 
“Rockbottom”’..:......... 2.00 
A Friend, New Haven............ 2.00 
H. G. Maynard, Northampton.... 2.00 
POPC MEGAN 2-015. ..0. 02. Sen ccanucmeaeeanatee 2.00 


Prompt contribution to the fund will be greatly 
appreciated by our workers on the frontier. 


Biographical 
REV. EPHRAIM C. CUMMINGS 


Mr. Cummings, who died at Portland, Me., Dec. 
14, was born in Albany, Me., Sept. 7, 1825, gradu- 
ated from Bo wdoin in 1853 and from Bangor Sem- 
inary in 1857. He was pastor at Brewer, Me., in 
1859-60, going thence to the Second Church, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. During the war he was chaplain 
of the Fifteenth Vermont Regiment and at its close 
traveled extensively in Europe. In 1873 he was, 
for a year, acting professor of mental and moral 
philosophy at Bowdoin College. Since then he has 
devoted himself mainly to literary work. 


WELL begun is half done. All lung troubles are 
simple if taken at the start. At the first symptoms 
of any sereness or irritation in the throat, or on the 
lungs,.take Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, and 


it will nip the complaintin the bud. Atall druggists. 


SNAP-SHOTS AT WILD BEASTS 


By RENE BACHE 


UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 


By GUSTAV KOBBE 


FAMOUS LITERARY FORGERIES 


By MAYO W. HAZLETINE 
A MORAL PIRATE 
By Rear-Admiral J. H. UPSHUR, U.S.N. 


THE BLOCKADERS 
By JAMES BARNES 


MOUNTAINEERING AS SPORT 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


TABLE, 
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A bright girl writes 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
. Last fall I read an article 
under the head of ‘ Earning Money 
for Christmas.” I was not so 
much interested in earning money 
for this purpose as I was in ob- 
taining the necessary sum to at- 
tend the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in San Francisco this 
summer, and was unwilling to ask 
my father for assistance. I wrote 
for information, and took up the 
work. I worked only during lei- 
sure hours, and, thanks to your 
generous assistance, have earned 
enough to take the desired trip, 
including a visit to Yellowstone 
Park, and to pay all the incidental 
expenses.” 

This is only one of hundreds 
of similar letters received. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


(9, HARPER'S ‘ ROVND - TABLE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


with cash prizes for the successful contestants, are now open. 
concerning these are announced in the December number of HARPER’S ROUND 
Send 10 cents for sample copy, or send your address and you will re- 
ceive a sixteen-page illustrated prospectus filled with interesting details. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


$1.00 a Year 


In addition to THREE LONG SERIALS, the following will be some of the 


FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN AFRICA 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 


FIRST LESSONS IN TILLER AND SHEET 


By DUDLEY D, F. PARKER 


SOME QUEER COLLEGE CUSTOMS 


By RICHARD BARRY 


LAYING OUT A GOLF COURSE 


By W. @. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


ON MULE-BACK IN MOROCCO 


By JOHN L. HEATON 


THE BUILDING OF A KNOCKABOUT 


By DUDLEY D. F. PARKER 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


THREE MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE, STAMPS AND COINS, THE CAMERA CLUB 
and, in addition, usually, a Page of Puzzles 


THREE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


Full particulars 


Address 


USED BY MR. MOODY — 
Sacred Songs No. 1 


By Sankey. McGranahan and Stebbins. 
MUSIC—#25 per 100, by express; 30c. each if by mail. 
WOR DS~— $10 per 100, by express; 12c. each if by mail. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
74 East Ninth Street - - - New York. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Prepares for any college. Also academic and special 
courses. Twenty-eight miles from Boston. _ Winter 
term of 63d year begins Jan. 4, 1898. For particulars 
address REV. SAMUEL Y. COLE, President. 

Norton, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


S 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥.; 


Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 
keeping, Business Forme, Pen- 
manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
‘iyour own HOME, Success cuar- 
lanteed every earnest student. 


4 FOR BUSINESS 
i STUDY'S! 
4 
3 Writing, Arithmetic, Short 
leootg gar >” 


teach Book- 
hand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL eee i 
Fdneation which leads to a, 


good paying position. A ten. 


: = ~ ; 


iyears’ success. Highly en-ZY 2 — 
=sdorsed. It will pay you. Try4= 
ce, BY |it. Catalog freey BRYANT & STRATTON, 
os _|Triai lesson 10c.147 College Bldg. Buttaind. Ye 
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The Business Outlook 


The conditions of general trade have not 


undergone noteworthy change during the 
past week. There is more or less slacken- 
ing as the annual stock-taking period ap- 


proaches, but as a whole general business is 
satisfactory in volume, and in one or two in- 
stances there is a substantial increase of ac- 
tivity. This isnotably true of iron and steel, 
for which better prices are ruling. Pig iron 
is in quite active movement and the produc- 
tion is very heavy. 
are looking forward to a very busy season. 

Wheat has been steadier in price and ‘the 
large shipments abroad continue. Corn and 
oats advanced in price. The export move- 
ment from the Pacific coast is very heavy, 
the shipments including large quantities of 
wheat, cotton and lumber. Preparations for 
a heavy traflic movement to Alaska are being 
made, and this is one reason why trade in 
the far Northwest is so brisk. All over the 
Northwest returning travelers say that busi- 
ness is booming. 
is quiet, although the natural holiday activity 
in retail lines produces a fair re-order busi- 
ness. 

The cotton goods industry remains unsatis- 
factory, and the Amoskeag mills have in- 
augurated what is thought will develop into a 
general movement among the mills to reduce 
wages. ‘There is no question that Northern 
mills are feeling Southern competition, and 
the time is probably coming when all coarse 
eottons will be made in the South. In print 
cloths those mills which make narrow goods 
are at a disadvantage, because the popular de- 
mand is for wide goods. This is one of the 
problems which confronts the Fall River mills. 

The stock market continues strong, in spite 
of occasional setbacks, and Wall Street pro- 
fesses to be bullish on securities. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CHADWICK—MERRITT~—In Chicopee Falls, by Rev. 
W. G. Ballantine, formerly. president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Elmer M. Chadwick and Katharine M. Merritt, 
daughter of the late Rey. E. W. Merritt, both of Salem, 
Ct. 

WILCOX—ROYS—In Newark Valley, N. Y., Dec. 15, 
Rey. Abbott Y. Wilcox and Grace L. Roys. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DODGE—In Webster, N. H., 
Dodge, aged 83 yrs., 4mos., 
PERKINS—In Woolwich, 
Charlotte B., widow 
missionary to Persia, 
Perkins of Woolwich. 
SALTER—In Duluth, Minn., Dec. 20, Rev. Charles C. 
Salter, founder of the Pilgrim Church and of late years 
the working head of the Sailors’ Bethel, aged 66 
WALKER—In Forest Grove, Ore., Dec. 5, Mary R. 
Walker, widow of Rev. Elkanah Walker, aged 86 years. 
Mr, and Mrs. Walker went to Oregon in the service of 
the American Board in 1838, and were active in 
Christian work there until Mr. Walker’s death in 1877 


MRS. MARY L. HARBACH 


Died in Barrington, R. L, Dec. 8. She was the wife of 
Oharles B. Harbach and daughter of the late Deacon 
Ebenezer Tiffany, aged fifty-seven years, ten months. 
During an illness of five months she bore her suffer- 
ings with great patience and Christian fortitude. She 
was one of eight bruthers and sisters, all in mature life, 
and the first to be called “home.” A husband, son and 
daughter remain to mourn her loss. 8. 


Dec. 14, Henry Lankester 
25 dys. 

Me., Dec. 15, aged 89 years, 
of Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D., 
and mother of Rey. Henry M: 


THROAT TROUBLES.—To allay the irritation that 
induces coughing, use ‘“ Brown’s Bronchial 
cbes.” A simple and safe remedy. 


WASHINGTON AND OLD Pornt ComrortT.—The 
first of a new series of Pennsylvania Railroad per- 


sonally conducted tours to Washington and Old 
Poin Comfort will leave Boston Tuesday, Jan. 4, 


stopping en route at Philadelphia, 
days in Washington and one day at Old Point Com- 
fort. The rate, $28, covers all necessary “xpenses 
during entire time absent, except supper on Fall 
River Line steamer returning. The attractions of 
these two popular points need no enumeration here. 
Their fame is international. Tours to Washington, 


including visit to Mount Vernon, Alexandria and | 


Arlington, will be run at short intervals during the 
winter and spring. Rate, $23. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, 
or George W. Boyd, assistant general passenger 
agent, Philadelphia. 


People in the iron trade | 


In the East wholesale trade | 


Tro- | 


spending three 
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POLICIES FOR 
‘CHILDREN, 
‘WOMEN: 

AND 

| MEN. 


POLICIES IN- 
AMOUNTS 


23 December 1897 


YEARLY, 
HALF-YEARLY, 
QUARTERLY 
or WEEKLY. 


HAS THE 


Pr 


“STRENGTH OF 


“HOME OFFICE, 
NEWARK. N. J: 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, - - - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - - = $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TKaVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVALL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Depu. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S.{Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N, Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers. 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbult, 


Et William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH, 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C 
F. NEVILLE JACKSON, ESQ., SECRETARY. 
Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
| the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, loans on collat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ities, and offers its services as correspondent and 
financial agent to corporations, bankers and mer- 


chants. 
/ Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 


ENGLAND, 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
; AEs 
/ Solicitors. 
MESSRS. FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
| London Committee. 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, ESQ., CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, ESQ. 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. 
actual settlers only. 


Loans to 
15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. 
and map showing location of lands. 
vested. None but SAFE, 
my books. 


PROMPT PAYING loans on 
| WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Agent, 
: 


Financial 
803 Century Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


g% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES: 


Send for formal applications, list of references | 
Over $100,000 in- | 


Gold Bonds for Sale. 


We offer and recommend as a safe in- 
vestment a First Mortgage Railroad 20- 
Year Gold Bond, with interest at 5 per 


/cent., payable semi-annually on the first 


days of July and January. 
Denomination of bonds, $100, $500 and 
$1,000. Liberal bonus of stock with each 
bond. Payment can be made in install- 
ments. 
Write for prospecte and proposition, 


|C. W. TUCKER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. . ¥. Stock Exchange. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU HAVE... 


Members N 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


GEORGE G: KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Do you want your money to earn it 
8% safely?” Af a0 Gite fon baget bank 
testimonials. ob’ 
ud & Cob Equitable Building, Boston. 


MARSHALL'S 3 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


CURES CATARRH 


It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 


Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
ness, restores lost sense of smell]. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 
ket. Price 25 cts, at.all Draggists or by mail postpaid. 
. C. HMoith, Mfr... Clevoland, ©. 


Deaf- 


TIMELY I. Planning. 
| 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 7 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
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E. A. Steiner, as to the history and character of 
Congregationalism, the answers showing that the 
work of the Men’s Club and the sermons of the pas- 
tor had borne good fruit. Sunday evening the ser- 
mon was on The Old Pilgrims and the New Century. 
Monday evening the ladies gave a banquet, at which 
there were speeches, and afterward Rev. J. W. 
Simpson, D. D., delivered an inspiring address. 


BELPRE, having terminated its arrangement with 
Rey. W.S- Lincoln, is about consummating an agree- 
ment with Dr. H. P. Stewart, a Presbyterian, who 
has held an important charge in Cincinnati. Dr. 
Stewart is a graduate of Marietta College and he is 
planning to spend a few months here before assum- 
ing another charge. 


Illinois 
' [For Chicago news see page 990.) 


PEORIA.—First. A successful year was reported, 
Dec, 8, at the annual reunion, where there were 
250 present. The church has not only provided for 
its own indebtedness, but has also paid that of the 
German Chureh and the City Missionary Society. 


MAYWOOD Closes a successful year’s work, with 
all bilis paid, a surplus in the treasury and an addi- 
tion of $200 to the pastor’s salary. 


The missionaries to the miners report great desti- 
tution among them. More children could be gath- 
ered into the Sunday schools if they could be prop- 
erly clad. While in many places the miners have 
gone to work, it will be nearly a month before they 
will be paid, and their wages will be needed largely 
for paying debts. The missionaries have been un- 
able to afford the relief adequate to the situation. 


Indiana 


Fort WAYNE.—Plymouth. Dec. 5 was observed 
as a Boys’ and Girls’ Home Missionary Rally. 
Rey. J. S. Ainslie, the pastor, told the story of 
Whitman. The collections amounted to $50, with 
which Mrs. Kate H. Ainslie is to be constituted a 
life member. The pastor recently gave a series of 
sermons on the Bible—Misconceptions and Growth 
—and ending with the Victor ous Bible. The Sun- 
day school averages 200, and 100 are enrolled in 
the home department. Mr. Ainslie went back to 
Odgensburg recently to preach the ordination ser- 
mon of A. M. Wight, recently Y. M. C. A. secretary 
at Fort Wayne and a member of Plymouth Church. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. Rev. H. N. Kin- 
ney, the pastor elect, is expected Jan. 1. Mean- 
while Dr. N. A. Hyde is supplying. The Christmas 
sale was unusually successful and netted nearly 
$300. A cantata was given by the young people, 
and one evening the-young folks of People’s Church 
came in a body and gave “The Artist’s Studio.” 
Supper was served each evening. 


TERRE HauTHL.—VFirst. Forefathers’ Day was 
celebrated by the church for the first time in its 
history. There were appropriate literary exercises 
in the church parlors, and the entire congregation 
were invited to participate in the social features. 
The church is making a systematie effort to relieve 
the wants of its needy poor. 


_ MICHIGAN CiTy.—First. Rev. W. C. Gordon and 
his people observed Dec. 19 with respect to the an- 
niversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. Mr. Gor- 
don preached a sermon upon the Forefathers. 


Michigan 


DrETROIT.—First. At the morning service Dec. 
12, $4,000 were subscribed for State and city work, 
$1,000 being specially appropriated to the wiping 
out of a $10,000 debt on the State H. M. work.— 
Woodward Avenue. Dr. W. H. Warren has just 
given his stereoptican lecture on Home Missions in 
Michigan, preparatory to an effort to be made to 
help wipe out the State H. M. debt. 


LANSING.—Pilgrim. A jubilee communion sery- 
‘ice was held Dec. 12, when 14 new members were 
received into fellowship, making 101 received dur_ 
ing 1897.—Mayjflower. Good congregations are 
appreciating the pulpit ministrations of the pastor, 
Mr. Chase. Mrs. Chase was given a surprise party 
which congratulated her in a practical way on her 
birthday. 


Port Huron.—Ross Memorial. The new building 
is approaching completion and will be dedicated 
about New Year’s. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE.—Rev. S. N. Millard, who was re- 
cently ordained as an evangelist, is 75 years old. 
He has been for 40 years in Christian work as a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, Sunday School Union mis- 
sionary, etc. He is now at work in the Lac du 
‘Flambeau reservation in Northern Wisconsin, at 
his own charges assisted by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 
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THE WEST 
Missouri 


St. Lours.—Compton Hill. The showing made 
at the recent annual meeting brought encourage- 
ment to both pastor and people. In particular the 
financial affairs of the church were shown to be im- 
proving.—Virst German dedicated its new house 
of worship Dec.12. In the spring the church failed 
to secure aid from the C. C. B. S., but the people 
rose to the occasion and took care of the enterprise 
themselves. Unfortunately a number of other con- 
gregations in the city are unable to follow its ex- 
ample. 


lowa 


Mizpau, recently organized, is in the country 
eight miles from Moorland, and is connected with 
it under the care of Rey. W. D. King. It has 26 
members. A new $1,200 building, begun before 
the organization, was dedicated Dec. 12. The pas- 
tor was assisted in the dedicatory services by Sec- 
retary Douglass, who preached the sermon and of- 
fered the prayer.. The $150 raised at the dedica- 
tion pays last bi'ls and gives the people full pos- 
session of a delightfully cozy and comfortable house 
of worship. No aid was asked from the Building 
Society. Services of recognition were held on the 
day following the dedication. Rey. F. G. Wilcox 
preached the sermon, Secretary Douglass and Rey. 
Messrs. H. D. Wiard and C. P. Boardman also shar- 
ing in the service. 

MoorRLAND.—At the annual meeting, Dec. 13, 
the clerk reported 15 accessions during the year, 
making the present membership 36. The treas- 
urer reported all bills paid and a small balance. 
The new parsonage property is free of debt, and 
there is a small fund to be used for improving it. 
The salary for the coming year, with the help of 
Mizpah Church, recently formed, will be increased 
$200. A recent donation to Rev. W. D. King and 
family, in which the two churches united, left them 
richer by supplies for table, pantry, barn and cel- 
lar. , 

Fort DopG# closes the calendar year without 
debt and with a handsome balance in the treasury. 
The receipts during the last six months, since Rey. 
H. D. Wiard became pastor, have been. over $1,100. 
The congregations fill the house both morning and 
evening, sometimes crowding it. Mr. Wiard has 
organized a Sunday Evening Club. A mission Sun- 
day school, to be looked after by the young people, 
was started Dec. 12. Supt. W.S. Bell of Montana, 
who is now doing duty in Iowa, assisted in the or- 
ganization. 

GARNER.—Revy. F. L. Hanscom and family were 
made happy recently by the receipt of a valu- 
able’ barrel of clothing, etc., a gift from the 
women of Fairfield. By means of special services 
with varied program the pastor has solved the 
problem of bringing people out in the evening. 


Continued on page 1012. 
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Dr. Hunter’s Book on the Lungs, 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


A little book, published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th St., New York, 
gives all the latest discoveries and im- 
provements in the theory and treatment 
of Lung Diseases. Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh and Consumption are fully ex- 
plained, their differences shown, and their 
cure by medicated air inhalations pointed 
out. 

Dr. Hunter is the oldest lung specialist 
in America, having devoted his life, since 
1851, to the special study and cure of Lung 
Complaints. He was the first physician to 
proclaim the local nature of Consumption, 
and to prove that it, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and Catarrhal Phthisis, endanger life 
solely by strangling the breathing power 
of the Lungs. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment is applied di- 
rectly to the bronchial tubes and air cells 
of the lungs by inhalation. He was the 
father and founder of this treatment,,the 
inventor of the first inhaling instrument 
ever employed in medical practice, and 
the discoverer of the only germicidal in- 
halants which have proved their power to 
destroy the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs, and cure consumption. In addition 
to applying healing and cleansing balms 
to the lungs three times a day by his in- 
haling instruments, he anoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils, which surround the 
body with a zone of medicated air, and 
charges the chamber in which the patient 
sleeps with purifying antiseptics, thus 
keeping up a healing action on the lungs 
day and night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation 
treatment scientifically applied to the 
cure of weak and diseased lungs. No other 
treatment in the world is so direct, com- 
mon sense and successful. It is not sold 
but prescribed for each case according to 
the nature and stage of the disease and 
condition of the patient. 

Dr. Hunter’s Book contains many let- 
ters from prominent people all over the 
country who have been successfully 
treated by him, and will be sent free to 
readers of THE CONGREGATIONALIST in- 
terested for themselves or friends by ad- 
dressing him 117 West 45th St., New York. 


Our Annual 


CLOSING OUT SALE | 


In Every Department 


Begins Monday, December 27. 


If you cannot come send 
for detailed Price List. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place . . Boston. 
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PoLK Crry.—About 20 professed conversions re- 
sulted from three weeks of special meetings held 
in November. Of these eight have united with the 
church on confession and one by letter. Others will 
come in later. Rey. J. W. Buck was assisted in the 
meetings by Rev. Joseph Steele. 


Wers.ery.—A sacred concert given Dec. 5 proved 
a delightful service and yielded an offering for the 
purchase of new hymnals. 


The women of Charles City are preparing a H. M. 
box as a Christmas surprise for an Iowa minister. 


Minnesota 


St. PAUL.—Plymouth. Rev. G. E. Soper, pastar- 
elect, will begin his work with the new year. Both 
pastor and people are looking for a large blessing 
during the coming months.—Pacific, under the 
efficient leadership of Rey. J. A. Jenkins, is making 
good progress in the midst of a needy and difficult 
fileld.— Merriam Park, midway between the two 
cities, is in a purely residence community, and 
under the leadership of the energetic Rev. H. A. 
Risser is doing a profitable work among its young 
people through a Travel Club and a course of popu- 
lar lectures on current topics.——St. Anthony Park, 
with the coming of Rey. E. S. Pressey, has planned 
to build a new house of worship which is much 
needed, as the present house is too small for its 
growing audiences and work. Pledges have just 
been taken for a large part of the expense. The 
balance will soon be made up and the new building 
begun. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—First. Instead of the second 
service Dr. G. R. Merrill is leading a large normal 
class in Biblical Studies and Methods, taking such 
topics as The Origin of the English Bible and The 
Inspiration of the Book.—Fifth Avenue. Rey. J. 
E. Smith is just closing two profitable series of 
sermons, one on Sin as an Act, the other on The 
Temptations of Jesus. Open Door. , The new 
pastor, Rey. William Hardcastle, finds this church 
anxious to do more aggressive work.— Bethany. 
Rey, S. G. Updyke, recently of Waseca, is meeting 
with unusual success here. The people haye a 
mind to work, which means much for this section of 
the city. 

PERHAM.—The building belonging to the Congre- 
gationalists is so badly out of order that the new 
church does not feel able to repair it. That of the 
Methodists has been leased and refitted for tem- 
porary use. A dedicatory service was held Dec. 2, 
Superintendent Stickney preaching the sermon. 
The work is under the care of Mr. A. E. Barnes. 

AITKEN.—The building heretofore occupied by | 
the Congregational church is so dilapidated, and | 
the people are so anxious for a better one that | 
a new house of worship will probably be erected | 
the coming season. This field is now without a 
pastor. 


Nebraska 
OMAHA.—Parkvale’s work is progressing and | 
arrangements are being made for special evan- | 
gelistic services. The Sunday school reaches a 
large number of children and young people who 
would otherwise be without gospel influences. 
Rev. Dr. S. W. Butler of the St. Mary’s Avenue 
Church and Secretary Taintor of the C. C. B.S. 
visited the school Dec. 12. Efforts will be made 
either to purchase the ground on which the chapel 
stands or to secure another lot in the vicinity and 
move the building. 


RIVERTON, though seriously injured by the hail- 
storm of last summer, in which its building was 
damaged and many members lost their crops, has 
been making a good record in the way of debt-pay- 
ing and improvements. The quarterly installment 
due the C. C. B. S. on parsonage has been lately 
paid, also $80 additional, and the edifice has been 
insured. The Ladies’ Aid Society has bought and 
made up a bolt of cotton cloth for the Indian school 
at Santee Agency. | 


INDIANOLA.—Special meetings are in progress 
led by the pastor, Rev. L. A. Turner, preparatory 
to the coming of Evangelist Whitelaw. In response 
to urgent invitations Mr. Turner has preached two 
or three times at Danbury, a town 15 miles to the 


south, where there is prospect of organizing a | 
church. 

LINCOLN.—First. At the evening evangelistic 
service, Dec. 12, Miss Laura Wild, a member of 


this church, and for two years past the efficient 
secretary of the city Y. W. C. A., occupied the pul- 
pit. The following day she left for Chicago to enter 
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‘MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
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upon her work as general secretary of the Y. W. | 
C. A. and editor of its paper, The Evangel. 

EXETER.—Special evangelistic services are in 
progress, Rey. C. H. Huestis being assisted by an 
old classmate, Rey. Mr. Whitelaw of Wisconsin, 
who comes highly commended. Mr. Huestis enters 
upon his sixth year of service here. 

North Dakota 

GLEN ULLIN.—Rey. F. C. Emerson has been as- 
sisted by Rev. W. H. Gimblett in revival meetings. 
The whole community was much moved and 18 
persons expressed a purpose to enter upon the 
Christian life. 

SANBORN is prospering under the efficient labors 
of Rev. J. R. Beebe. The women have just held a 
fair which netted nearly $100, which will go toward 
the debt to the C. C. B.S. 


CARRINGTON.—Special services have been held 
with good results, several entering upon the Chris- 
tian life. Rey. J. L. Jones was assisted by Rey. 
N. P. MeQuarrie. 

South Dakota 

REE HEIGHTS AND GREENLEAF.—General Mis- 
sionary Rey. E. W. Jenney has closed special meet- 
ings here, which have been blessed in their results. 
Thirteen persons haye become members, and oth- 
ers have been led to deeper consecration. This 
field has passed through a great struggle, but seems 
to be imbued with new life. Rey. P. B. Fisk is 
pastor. 

Wyoming 

DouG.Las, under careful management, is steadily 
progressing. The Sunday school, though not large, 
gave evidence of thorough training at the review 
exercise conducted by Supt. C. M. Daley Dec. 12. 
The three Sunday schools in town will unite in a 
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BEGAN TO RUN Down.—‘ For several months I was 
troubled with Peer ce and I had little or no appetite 
and what food I did eat gave me distress and I began 
to run down. I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
this medicingrelieved me so that I could eat without 
distress.”—MRs. E. S. MERRISEU, 35 Essex St., Melrose, 
Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the only pills to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Easy, efficient. 25c. 


There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 


Your dealer should have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURCH AND 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 


IVIDUAL (RRMUnieN UPS 


Address J, G. THOMAS, Lima, 0. 


NDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 
Outfits sent free OUTFITS. 


for trial. 
CLEANLINESS. S CONVENIENCE. 
60 Congregational Churches now using. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 4, Rochester, N. Y. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. . 


BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for | 
Catalogue. The ©. 8, BELL CO., Hillshore, O 
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Ox<>AS 


ArmANU= JouN-H,. Pray; Sons & Co., 
: UPHOLSTERY, 


FACTURERS'’: 
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BY EVERY TEST | 


SHOES 


THE GENUINE HAVE THIS 


KEY RING CHECK ATTACHED 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug, ’97 (on new principle—“Man- 
tels” superceded), Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent a 

MORE LaGrange, UL 
In writing Morey name this paper. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


REvy. C. W. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 
Association will be glad to assist Congregational pastors 
and churches in evangelistic work. For dates and other 
information address him at Albany, N. ¥. References: 
Rev. G. W. Nims, Walton, N. Y.; Rev. W. D. Marsh, 
Watertown, N. Y.; or, Rev. J. G. Fallon, Albany, N. ¥ 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and pian! 4 houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

pushes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's ‘Priond and 

e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam® are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, urer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Pastor. A young minister, who has resigned his pas- 
torate for conscientious reasons, desires to correspond 
with a church needing a pastor. Highest references. 


Address, Alpha, care of Cong egati 7, Boston, Mass. 


Companion. Wanted, by well educated, Christian 
young woman, position in home of culture as companion 
or governess. Can do Jight.housework or dressmaking. 
Limited use of piano desired as part payment. Best of 
references. Address C, care of Carrier 554, Cambridge, 


| Mass. 


Bool’s Bible Cabinet. Balm of Gilead, Byesalve, 
Frankincense, Husk, Mess of Pottage, Mustard Seed, 
Sackcloth, Tares, etc. Put in serew-capped vials. A 
most valuable aid to Sunday school teachers and parents. 
Highly recommended by Dr. Peloubet, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
Rev. H. A. Bridgman and others. Price, $1.50. Write to 
Rey. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass. Activeagents wanted, 
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CHURCH LIGHT 
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Established 1867. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 


ARNOLD, Seth A., to remain another year at Clay, Io. 
Declines. He continues to reside at Grinnell. 

BLOMFIELD, Frank, recently of Dexter, Mich., to 

F (Bae and Jackson St. Chs., Muskegon, Mich. 

ccepts. 

CHALMERS, Andrew B., First Christian Ch., Cleve- 
land, O., pcnepts call to Saginaw, Mich. 

CHERINGTON, Fletcher B., Westminster Ch., Spokane, 
Wn., to Plymouth Ch., San Francisco. Accepts. 

FATE, Francis A., Manchester, Mass., to Trinitarian 
Ch., Taunton. 

FROST, Merle A., Sublette, Ill., to Miles, Io. Accepts. 

bit: cat ad John, Addison. Mich., to Jamestown, Ind. 

ccepts. 2 

HAYNES, Artemas J., declines call to First Ch., Peoria, 
Ill., and accepts one to become acting pastor of Plym- 
outh Ch., Chicago, with full charge. 

HOYT, Henry N., Sacramento, Cal., to First Ch., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

KERSHAW, C. H., formerly of Elgin, Neb., to Hull and 
Perkins, Io. Accepts. ' 

ae: glad F. A., Griffin’s Mills, N. Y., to Sinclair- 
ville, 

LICH, John 
Ch., Sioux " 

MCKENNEY, Jas. E., Burwell, Neb., to Havelock. Ac- 


to. Webster, Mich. <Aceepts. 
Berlin, Vt., to Sanbornton, N. H. 


LE, Wm. A., recently of Onawa, Io., to First Ch., 

New Hampton. 

SINKS, Perry W., formerly of First Ch., Painesville, O., 
cee call to Plymouth Ch., Youngstown. 

STAFP, Fred, Forestville Ch., Chicago, Dl., accepts call 
to Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

WANNAMAKER, Henry S., Supt. of City Missions, 
Peoria, Il., to Second Ch., }elyria, O. Accepts. 

WATT, R. W., Hibbing, Minn., to Graceville and Chokio, 

ccepts. 

WHEELER Fred, 8., to serve another year at Grand 

Rapids, Wis. 


Ordinations and Installations 


EAMES, Chas. O., N. Becket, Mass., 0. p. Dec. 14. Ser- 
mon, Prof. A. R. Merriam; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
J. H. Laird, G.-W. Andrews, Henry Schwab, J. J. 


Dana. 
HALL, Russell T., i. First Ch. of Christ,.New Britain, 
Ct., Dee. 16. Sermon, Rey. C. M. Lamson, D. D.; other 
arts, Rey. Messrs. Horace Winslow, Asher Anderson, 
ewellyn Pratt, D. D., J. W. Cooper, D.D. % 
MERRIAM, Frank _N., i. Turner’s Falls, Mass., Dec. 14. 
Sermon, Rev. J. H. Denison, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. CU. Adams, E. N. Hardy, G. G. Atkins, C. I. 


Scofield, D. D. 
MYERS, Harry WW a5 0000s, oP Ag Sag Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 3. Parts by Rev. Drs. E. W. Rice, T. W. 


Jones and C. H. Richards, and Rey. Messrs. M. H. 
Williams and D. E. Marvin. 

ae Abraham L., o. Holdrege, Neb., Dec. 16. 
Sermon, Rey. F. A, Warfield; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. W. Preston, F. D. Healey, Harmon Bross, D. D., 
A.A. Cressman, John Foster, L. P. Rose. 

WHEELER, Fred. S., 0. Grand Rapids, Wis., Dee. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. John Faville; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Wm. Kilburne, F. N. Dexter, H. W. Carter. 

YOUNG, Jas. C., 7. Baker Ch., East Boston, Mass., Déc. 
15. Address, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Joshua Coit, I. W. Sneath, H. H. Leavitt, C. E. 
Beals, Albert Watson. 


Resignations 


ABBOTT, Ephraim E. P., Sierra Madre, Cal. 
BAILEY, Roy D., Blaine, Wi., to enter Chicago Sem- 


inary. 

BLACKMER, Edmund F., Lunenburgh, Vt., to take 
effect next ‘April. . 

BUTLER, Frank C., St. John and Endicott, Wn. 

BUTLER, John H., Somerset, Mich., withdraws resigna- 


tion. 
CREDEFORD, Geo. H., Winthrop, Me. 
MASON, Javan K., Herndon, Va. 


Dismissions | 
GUNSAULUS, Frank W., Plymouth Ch., Chicago, Il., 


ec. 9. 
NOYES. Fred’k B., W. Newbury, Mass., Dec. 6. 


Churches Organized 


AUGUSTA, Me., North, rec. 14 Dec., 16 members. 
EAST BOSTON, Mass., Baker Ch., rec. 15 Dec., 54 mem- 


bers. 
.HORNBY, N. Y., 30 Nov., 40 members. | 
MIZPAH, Io., rec. 13 Dec. Yoked with Moorland under 
Rev. W. D. King. 
NEW SWEDEN, Me., vec. 8 Dec., 41 members. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Pilgrim, rec. 3 Dec., about 70 
members. ; 


Miscellaneous 


BAILEY, Alfred, Haywards, Cal., has accepted an invi- 
tation to serve Fourth Ch., Oakland, for five months. 
BRAITHWAITE, E. E., and wife, on the fifth anniver- 

sary of their wedding, received from their parishion- 
ers in Yarmouth, N. S8., two rocking-chairs, an oak 
stand and other valuable articles. 
COLBY, John S., late of Marlboro, N. H. 
supply North ‘Park Ch., Des Moines, 
months. x . 
DAVIES, Thos. M., recently of Presb. Ch., Manchester, 
N. H., who is spending the winter in Westbrook, Me., 
is supplying the Free Ch., Deering. ’ 
NOYES. Fred’k B., in closing a six-year pastorate in 
W. Newbury, Mass:, was presented with a purse of 
75 and other gifts by the townspeople. 
EBSTER, Franklin G., late of Oswego Falls, N. Y., 
has been invited to supply for the present the West- 
minster (Presb.) Ch., Syracuse. 


is invited to 
To., for three 


Giubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


4 
1898 (The Century Magazine, $4.00 
Combi- } CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7901 8750 
nation |The Congregationalist, 3.00 
Hantio hE ere aot no Eee $3.25 
Cribner’s Magazine... 1.06. ..c.seeweeeeee sips te. 20GO) 
arper’s Magazine......... A 
pei Pes seats 
—— Co ae é “is a orseesey 
it. Nicholas............. ee hae Sie eiphig vhs nd avwins= oes 


Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 
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“MERIT WINS.”—For pains and injuries, Pond’s 
Extract. Beware! deserving preparations are quickly 
counterfeited. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS.—AI1 authorities 
agree that there is no better Christmas gift than a 
piece of furniture, provided tae cost is trifling. 
Beauty and utility are combined in sucha present. 
The difficulty is always in the price. But our read- 
ers may be interested in this connection to read the 
announcement of the Paine Furniture Co. in an- 


other column regarding the inexpeusive Christmas | 


gifts, costing from $1.50 to $5, of which they are 
now making a very extensive display. Over 100 
articles of daily enjoyment are included in this in- 
teresting exbibition. 


Superb Twin Screw 
Express Steamer 


AUGUSTE-VICTORIA, 


Leaving New York Jan. 
27, 1898, and returning 
April 6. 

There is no way of reach- 
ing these places with great: 
er comfort and safety, 
and it Is the only way by 
which you avoid innumer- 
able customsinspectiong, fre- 
quent transfers, the packing 

and unpacking of bag- 
gage, and many other 
annoyances, 


Rates of Passage 
trom 


$450 PER BERTH 
UPWARD. 
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Hotels and Travel 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE tre ORIENT 
ana PALESTINE “*igrrats" 


PROGRAMS ready for a hew series of HIGH-CLASS 
TOURS under personal escort. ALL ExPENSES—$480 
| to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 
| TINE, TURKEY, etc. 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


261 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


The Itinerary Includes 


Madeira, Gibraltar. Mal- 
aga (Granads and Albam- 
bia); Algiers, Genoa, Vil- 
lefranche ( sack. izerta 
(Tunis), Alexandria (Cato 
and the P)ramids). Jaffa (Je- 
rusalem, the Jordan and the 
lead Sea), Beyrouth (Da- 
mascus), (‘onstantinople, 
Athens Canva(Crete).Pal. 
ermo, Napies and Genoa. 

Passengers wishing to re. 
main Jonger in Europe have 
the privilege of leaving the 
steamer at Genovon her gec- 
ond stop there, and returning 
to Americ. by any steamer of 
the line from Hamburg,South- 
amptcn. or Cherbourg, up to 
Augnst 1, 1898. 

For further particulars. de- 
scriptive pampblets, trates, 
etc., address 


Hamburg-American Line 


Chicago. 
San 
Fraucisco 
) Philadelphia 


THE HOLY LAND 


$490 and upward for complete tours, everything 
first-class, from NEW YORK to PALESTINE, 
SYRIA, and EGYPT. Some of the tours includea 


Three Weeks’ Trip on the Nile. 


Among the places visited are CAIRO, ALEX- | 


ANDRIA, JERUSALEM, DEAD SEA 
JORDAN, BETHLEHEM, NAZARETH, 
SEA OF GALILEE, DAMASCUS, BAAL- 
BEC, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
ROME, and SOUTHERN EUROPYE, etc. SIX 
TOURS by 58.S. “NORMANNIA” and 
“SAALE” during JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 
and MARCH, 1898. 

Independent Tickets everywhere. Programs free from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


.261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 
332 Washington Street, Boston. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOOK, M.D. 


COING 


ase en! On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, ‘‘ Bicyling Notes for Tourists 
Abroad,’’ 10 cents in stamps. We also publish the 
Adams Cable Codex—a- cipher for travelers’ use, 
| 25 cents, and furnish ; 

General Information Regarding 
Steamers to Europe. 


| F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 115 State Street, Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospt- 
| table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 
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Christmas entertainment, the business men having 
already raised a considerable sum for a tree, with 
gifts. The interior of the edifice has recently been 
papered, and a large bell has been placed in the 
tower, both together costing about $125. The rail- 
road company generously shipped the bell free of 
eharge. Rey. O. L. Corbin, the pastor, preaches 
also at Glen Rock, 30 miles away, on alternate 
Thursday evenings. There is work enough at the 
latter point to keep a resident pastor busy. 


PACIFIC COAST 

California 
ANGELES.—First. Rev. W. F. Day, D. D., 
has just completed three years’ service with this 
church. During this time 336 members have been 
added, the debt has been reduced, the building 
painted and otherwise improved, and a first-class 
organ secured. The large audience-room is well 
filled. 


Los 


Washington 

TACOMA.—East, aided by the proceeds of a fair, 
will now clear itself of debt, including the last 
installment to the C. C. B.S. The people are grate- 
ful to the Building Society for their generous help 
and will not forget it in their new-found freedom. 

West Church, Spokane, has taken the first steps 
toward building a house of worship, while Union 
Park is moving toward church organization.— 
Evening congregations at Pullman are large, many 
students from the Agricultural College attending. 


(For Weekly Register see page 1013.) 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 17 


It was pleasant to have the Pacific coast 
represented in the leader, Mrs. McClelland of 
Forest Grove, Ore., who is spending the win- 
ter in Boston and vicinity. The last part of 
Aets 17 furnished the Scripture lesson, espe- 
cially “the altar with this inscription, ‘To the 
unknown God!’’’ Modern missions are dis- 
tinguished from other forms of philanthropy 
in having for their one purpose that the Lord 
Christ may be known to all the children of 
men. In many ways God reveals himself, but 
the crowning way of gaining a knowledge of 
him is by service. 

Miss Kyle gave some interesting facts eon- 
cerning missionaries and their work in North 
China as suggested by the calendar. ‘This 
item comes from Tungcho: ‘ That ‘ cleanji- 
ness is next to godliness’ never had such a 
chance to be impressed on the Chinese as 
when Mrs. Goodrich, on her return from 
America with money given her for her own 
personal use, chose rather to build a bath- 
room for our church women. This is in our 
station class court, a one chien room, with 
three stalls for bathing. The room is opened 
for use Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 
In the beginning a present of a crash towel | 
and washcloth was given to those who wished | 
regularly to bathe. Nearly seventy such tow- 
els were given. We have been pleasantly dis- 
appointed in the number who have availed | 
_themselves of this privilege during even the | 
eoldest weather.’’ 

The work in I *aotingfu, especially now that | 
Miss Morrill is away, keeps Miss Gould, Mrs. 
Noble and Mrs. Ewing busy. A decided 
deepening of spiritual life is reported. Miss | 
Pierce of Aintab, who has been spending | 
some months in Hanover, N. H., was present, 
and spoke of the strength which this meeting 
gives to the missionaries. She reported the | 


results, even in the face of all the uncertain- 
ties and perplexities. Old Varteni, the only | 
native woman in the city who knew how to 
read fifty years ago, still lives, although more | 
than 100 years old, Christian faith crowning 
her long life. 

Mrs. Wheeler of Harpoot, while saying 
there is “‘not so much of an outlook in Tur- | 
key just now, but mostly an uplook,” still in a 
few forcible words pictured the busy lives 
of the overworked missionaries there, and | 
showed how much they need the support of 


prayers as well as gifts. Mrs. J. K. Browne | 


work at Aintab as going on with encouraging | wholesome tood well digested. 
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added her word concerning the touring mis- ; 
sionaries and spoke of their recent visits at | 
Malatia, Arabkir and Egin. Mrs. Thompson, 
Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Kellogg and Mrs. Miron | 
Winslow added to the interest of the hour. | 


Education 


—— The scheme for a national university at 
Washington will come before Congress at an 
early day in the form of a carefully drafted 
bill which will have influential advocates in 
both houses. It would be more likely to pass 
were the national revenues larger, though 
those who are fostering the scheme do not, as 
we understand it, ask for perpetual govern- | 
ment support. hey only ask for app opria- | 
tions governing the initial cost. 


— Prof. H. C. Crosby, for twenty years 
the principal of the State Normal School at 
Plymouth, N. C., lately died, leaving a legacy 
of $7,500 to Shaw University, an institution 
devoted to the higher education of Negroes. 
Professor Crosby was one of the early grad- 
uates of the university, and this is thought to 
be the largest bequest ever made by a Negro 
to an educational institution. It suggests that 
Negroes are taking greater interest in educa- 
tion and that educated Negroes are gaining 
more wealth to promote it. The time is near 
when such institutions may expect greater aid 
from their own alumni. 


— Great interest is awakened in the new 
discoveries of ancient literature which have 
lately been unearthed in Egypt, such as the 
new sayings of Christ, leaves from the gospel 
of Matthew, the acts of Paul and Thekla, frag- 
ments of Greek authors, ete. Most of those 
interested, however, do not think of the cost 
of furnishing treasures yielded by these Bibli- 
eal and classical papyri to the public. The 
Egyptian Exploration Fund undertakes to 
translate and publish selections from these 
precious manuscripts. It has no moneys for 
this purpose, and it appeals to all who are in- 
terested in promoting these important re- 
searches. Donors of $5 or more receive the 
annual illustrated volume. Inquiries should 
be sent to Rev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., 525 
Beacon Street, Boston, and checks should be 
sent to Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple 


THE GREAT HUXLEY, 


What Huxley. the Great English 
Scientist, Considered the Best 
Start in Life. 


The great English scientist, Huxley, 
said the best start in life is a sound 
stomach. Weak stomachs fail to digest 
food properly because they lack the proper 
quantity of digestive acids (lactic and hy- 
drochloric) and peptogenic products; the 
most sensible remedy in all cases of in- 
digestion is to take after each meal one 
| or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets be- 
| cause they supply in a pleasant, harmless 
form all the elements that weak stomachs 
ack. 

The regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure every form of stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach. 

They increase flesh, insure pure blood, 
strong nerves, a bright eye and clear com- 
plexion, because all these result only from 


Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dys- 


pepsia Tablets at 50 cents full sized | 
package. . 
Send for Free book on Stomach | 


Troubles to Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. | 


THE 
DEAF 
HEAR 


Office. | 


“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf. 
ness and Head Noises, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Scientific Aural Seund Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerons wire or metal at- 
tachinent. _ Kecommended by 
perro Write for book. 


Ww vILSON _ a = Sa 
tr onisville Ry. 
{s123 Siete New York, 


- 
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ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. It is quickly absorbed. © 
cents at Drnggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by ma” 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St, New York ‘t 


SKINS 
ON FIRE 


With torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning, 
bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors, instantly re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuricuRa Soap, a sin- 
gle application of CuTICURA (ointment), the great 
skin cure, and a full dose of CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


Is sold bdrie oo the world. Porrer D. anv C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Bo oa * How toCure How to Cure Torturing Humors,” = 


BABYS. SKIN Scalp and inhouse soar 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent-_ 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oilatrial. Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and nee 
that the bottle -- a fiat, oval one --bears our name as agents. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


BLANCARD 


for ANEMIA POORNESS of 


the BLOOD 
STITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, ; 


, 
None genuine Rein = end ** BLANCARD. 
rue eae Paris.” ALL DRUGGISTS, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


: HEU UMATISM 
R n° OV 
Lave 


Pamphlet with At BBORN CH 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N.Wiltiom StN.Y. 
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Risibles 
TOO GOOD A BOY 


, “Now, Edward, the best portions of the 
fowl are for the guests ; so what are you going 
to say when I ask you what you will have?” 

“ Just a few of the feathers, if you please.’’ 
—Life. 

TOUCHING DEVOTION 

Mrs. Oldwife ; ‘‘So you are living in a flat? 
Does your husband help you about the work ?”’ 

Mrs. Youngbride: ‘‘Well—he always helps 
me clear off the dinner table.”’—Somerville 
Journal. 

LOVE’S STRATAGEM 

Theld a sprig of mistletoe 

Above her dainty head, 
And stooped and kissed her rosebud lips. 


S _“AIs fair in love,” I said. 


ae 
a She blushed and murmured in my ear, 


With a shy, reluctant air: 


a _ “You need not hold that sprig so high, 


l’ye got one in my hair.” 
F —The Yellow Book. 
A SUM IN ADDITION 

“Why, no,’’ said she, decisively, ‘‘I cannot 
marry you, of course. Why, I get $25 a week, 
while you get only $8.’’ 

““Well,”’ he persisted, persuasively, “that 
makes $33 a week now, doesn’t it? ’—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


“se 


TWINS 


Friend; ‘What do you eall’em, Tom?” 

Tom: ‘‘We haven’t named them yet, but 
my wife thinks of calling them ‘Cherubim 
and Seraphim,’ because they continually do 
ery.”’—Springfield Homestead. 


“T’ve been riding on the elevated for five 
years and I’ve never offered a lady a seat.”’ 

“Then you’ve never had any manners.” 

“That isn’t it. I’ve never yet had a seat.’’ 
—Huarlem Life. 


AN INGENIOUS EXPLANATION 


Mother: “‘ Johnny, you said you’d been to 
Sunday school.’’ 

Johnny (with a far-away look): ‘‘ Yes’m.’’ 

Mother: ‘‘How does it happen that your 
hands smell fishy ?”’, 

Johnny: “‘I—I earried home th’ Sunday 
school paper, an’—an’ th’ outside page is all 
about Jonah an’ th’ whale.’”’— Up-to-Date. 

HOW HE GETS EVEN 


““T should er got dat post office,’ said the 
colored politician, “‘but dey gin it ter a white 
man, after all. But, bless God, I got my re- 
wenge.”’ 

- “Yo? rewenge? ” 

“Yes. I makes dat white man wait on me 
en fly roun’ same’s ef I had him hired. I goes 
in dar *bout ten times a day, throw down a 


dollar en holler out, ‘Gimme a one-cent stamp | 


heah, quick!’ ’—Atlanta Constitution. 
DIFFICULT RETROSPECTION 
“*My friends,’’ exclaimed the eloquent min- 
ister, ‘‘ were the average man to turn and look 
himself squarely in the eyes, and ask himself 
what he really needed most, what would be 
the first reply suggested to his mind? ”’ 


* A rubber neck!’ shouted the precocious 


urchin in the rear of the room; and in the 
confusion which followed the good nian lost 
his place in his manuscript and began over 
again.— Puck. 

; " THE ONE TO BE PITIED 


The lesson was from the prodigal son, and 
the teacher was dwelling on the character of 
the elder brother. | 

“But idst all the rejoicing,’ he said, 
“there was one to whom the preparation of 
the feast brought no joy, to whom the prodi- 
gal’s return gave no pleasure, but only’ bit- 


terness; one who did not approve of the feast | 


being held, and who had no wish to attend it. 
Now can any of you tell me who this was? ”’ 

There was a breathless silence, followed by a 
vigorous cracking of thumbs, ‘and then from a 
dozen sympathetic little geniuses came the 
chorus: “ Please, sir, it was the fatfed calf!” 
—Aberdeen Journal. 
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Christian Endeavor Notes 


One thousand invitations to the Sunday school 
distributed by a Maine society resulted in the addi- 
tion of 20 to the church. 


To promote attendance in a Philadelphia Junior 
society at each meeting a banner is placed on the 
boys’ or girls’ side of the room, according to which 
side has the larger number. 

The South Dakota union is vigorously pushing 
systematic Bible Study. Dr. M. C. Hazard’s Out- 
lines have been adopted by the State committee for 
this year’s work. 

A comfort-bag sociable was a novelty to a society 
at Pasadena, Cal. All present had a part in mak- 
ing and filling bags, which, with their contents, 
were valued at one dollar each, and were sent to 
the floating society at San Diego. 


Of the 65 societies belonging to the union, 59 were 
reported at the first convention of the South India 
and Ceylon Union at Madras. About 1,000 dele- 
gates marched through the streets singing and 
carrying banners. 


It is decided not to hold the International Con- 
vention next July in the Centennial buildings at 
Nashyille, as was proposed, but in the Union Gos- 
pel Tabernacle, seating 7,000 persons, and in one 
of the large tents, using churches near by for over- 
flow meetings. All the meeting places will be 
within five minutes’ walk of any “hotel in the city, 
and State managers can now make application for 
accommodation to Peyton Robertson, chairman of 
the entertainment committee. A feature of the 
musie will be the four choruses from Nashville, 
Knoxville, Memphis and Chattanooga, while the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers will also assist. The 500 ush- 
ers are to be taken from the Y. M.C. A. The first 
dollar paid into the treasury of the committee of 
1898 came from a young Japanese now living in } 
Nashville. 

) 
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Dr. Jaeger’s : 


The Standard Underwear of the Worlds 


Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard quality, producing the fin- 
estand softest undergarments. 
Beware of imitations! The 
genuine haye 
DR. JAEGER’S iM 
PORTRAIT STAMPED 
UPON THEM. ie 
These garments can be made 
to order if desired. Explana- - 
tory and Descriptive Cata= 


a 
logue and Price-list sent free by mail, on 
application. 

DR. JAEGER’S 

SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. : 
i Main Retail Store: Branches: 

# 16 West 23d St. 166 Broadway, : 


New York. 248W.125th St. 
RPSSSSESSSSTSSSSSFESSSFFSSA 


The U. S. Government 


buys only the best. When in the market for mer- 

chandise it obtains samples and submits them to 

rigid expert examination before placing its order. 
Since 1890 the Government has purchased MASON 


& HAMLIN 
ORCANS and PIANOS 


exclusively for the equipment of its Indian schoois 
as well as for the ships of the ‘‘White Squadron.” 
Wise men profit by the experience of others. The 
experience of the Government experts is available 
for every one. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


WOMANS WYWENCK 


ENVELOPES ME WORLD THROU USE OF ME 


ARDE AND SOLD ONVWY BY 


THE SINGER MANURAGTURING GO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


«EAST, WEST, HOME IS 
BEST,”: [EF KEPT CLEAN 
WITH . . a . * . . . 


SAPOLIO 


s  & P Fisher Jan97 . 


Gap) WILLIAMS 


mailed to any address 
mponreceipi ot... 1. oe 


Full-Sized Cake, 15c. 


One Dozen Cakes 
And a Beautiful Transparent 
Window Thermometer 
(Especially Adapted for Cold Weather) 
From your druggist, $1.80 
Sent by us, ex. prepaid, 2.00 


Address Dept. G, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


PRA, SR Le a 


HAS A 
LUXURIANT 
SOOTHING . 
LATHER =: 


‘PREVENTS 
‘ALL 
CHAPPING - 


ERSEY QEAM 


TOILET SOAP 


is made at the laboratories of the makers 
of the famous Williams Shaving Soaps. 


It is a 


Medicated Soap 


of proved value, and its continued use 
keeps the skin in that healthy condition 
that is necessary to insure a 


Clear and Brilliant Complexion 


Special Offer! | 
Good Until Jan, 31st. 
UPON RECEIPT E>; 


15 Cents 
We will mail you full-sized cakes of 
Jersey Cream Soap 


«and... | 
Glycerated Tar Soap 
(a large 10-cent cake) 
Provided you mention this paper. 


Address Dept. G, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


“THEY-B-WILLIAMS © GLASTONBURY ©nn-|| 
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143) SUCH BE THY GIFTS 


tad cycle of the seasons now complete, 
Behold, once more time’s massive portal opes; 
And now the New Year of the Lord we greet! 
As, in the old, thy bounty, crowned our hopes, 
Such be thy gifts, O Lord. 


A year of plenty. Flocks have multiplied, 
Earth’s kindly fruits the harvest moon bestows ; 
And, swept from vassal fields _on every side, 
The garnered corn like prisoned sunshine glows : 
Such be thy gifis, O Lord. 


A year of pzace. No wild and clamant notes 
Of war's stern music shrill the troubled air; 
In tranquil majesty our banner floats, 
Dumb are our cannon, mute the trumpet’s blare: 
Such be thy gifts, O Lord. 


A year of honor. Warring nations pause, 
And look to us, as tf to stay their hands— 
The arbiters of every noble cause, 
And hope of the oppressed in other lands: 
Such be thy gifts, O Lord. 


Plenty, and peace, and honor—these but part 
That thou dost lavish from thy store divine; 
Give us yet more—eyes in a contrite heart, 
To see how poor our gifts compared with thine. 
Love be thy gift, O man! 


hts” ae 3 
Sites er 


‘Seek as we may, no fit return we find. 
Yet love is faith, and love ts gratitude, 
And love is service to our human hind! 
Be these, this New- Year of our Lord, renewed: 
Love be thy gift, O man! 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
. EDITH M. THOMAS. 
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For eighty-two years THe CONGREGATIONALIST, the pioneer religious newspaper of the world, has kept its place in the forefront 
of Christian journalism. In the evolution which has marked the passing years it has always been quick to seize upon and utilize whatever 


would make it of more value to its wide and ever-growing constituency. 
Excellent as it has been, it intends to be better. 


denomination and with the whole religious world, give it a commanding position. 


It is today the Ideal Religious Paper for the Everyday Christian. 


Read its outline of leading features for the coming year and judge for yourself. 
Its excellence of typography and of illustrations, its editorial force, its resources in the way of contributors, its close touch with the 


For News—religious, philanthropic, political—Comme nt 


thereon, and for thz Interpretation and Guidance of Life, there is no paper superior to THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


That element in journalism 


Pe rsonal so admirably represented in 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST in former years by 
Dr. Dexter’s Street Thoughts, and more re- 
cently by Dr. Quint’s articles, is to find re- 
newed expression in two forms. 

Rey. C. E. Jefferson, the popular pastor of the 
Central Church, Chelsea, Mass., and one of the 
ablest of the younger men in the ministry, will write 
as often as once a fortnight under the caption Quiet 
Talks with Earnest People in My Study. 

Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee, author of the Shadow 
Christ, and a remarkably gifted writer, will have 
charge of a column entitled The Man in the Gallery. 

Believing that the time 


Theologica is ripe for reconstruct- 


ive work in theology along the lines of the 
best modern thinking, we have arranged for 
a notable series entitled: 

Re-Statements of Christian Truth. These speci- 
fic doctrines will be treated: Sin, by Prof. G. P. 
Fisher, D.D.; The Atonement, by Prof. Henry C. 
King ; The Scriptures, by Prof. James Denney, D. D.; 
The Future Life, by Rev. P. T. Forsyth; The 
Kingdom of God, by Prof. Geo. Harris, D. D. 

‘ ‘ The intense interest in new 
Biblical views about the Bible calls 


for a thorough treatment of the questions 
raised by modern criticism. 

We have therefore secured from Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, a conservative but open-eyed scholar, 
a short series of popular articles: What is the 
Higher Criticism? What is its Method? What does 
it say about the Old Testament? How does it 
interpret the Old Testament? Does it preserve 
the Authority of the Old Testament? 


Social and 
i relations between man 
Industrial and man. The practical 


question is, What can be done to promote 
such relations? 

Definite Steps in Social Progress will be treated 
specifically as follows: The Eight-Hour Day, Dean 
George Hodges; The Living Wage, Rev. Washing= 
ton Gladden, D.D.; The Consumers’ League, John 
Graham Brooks; The Extension of Municipal 
Functions, Edwin D. Mead; Ce-operation Between 
Employer and Employe, James B. Reynolds; The 
Restraint of Luxury, Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
D. D.; The Treatment of the Liquor Traffic, Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, D.D. ‘ 


Every one is hoping for 
more just and merciful 


Members of any denom- 
ination need to know 


Christian 
the estimate in which 


Fellowship the body with which 


they are connected is held by other Christians. 
Our readers next year will have a chance to 
learn 

How Other Denominations See Us. For the 
Presbyterians, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
will speak; for the Methodists, Rev. Arthur Ed- 
wards, D.D., for the Baptists, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D. D.; for the Episcopalians, Rev. W. R. Huntington, 


D.D. 

be In addition to the decid- 
Devotiona edly successful weekly 
column, CLOSET AND ALTAR, we shall often 
present articles bearing directly on the culture 
of the personal spiritual life. 

Among them will be a series: Jesus in Human 
Relations, by Rey. Isaac O. Rankin: Asa Son; As 
a Brother; As a Citizen; As a Neighbor; As a 
Guest; As a Friend; As a Teacher. 


‘ _ Congregationalists sus- 
Denomina- tain together much im- 
tional portant work, and its 


proper management 

concerns every member of the d+nomination. 
We shall discuss and invite frequent and gen- 
eral discussion of such important matters as 
Our Denominational Concerns. The coming 
National and International Councils; what do they 
signify and what ought they to accomplish? Our 
Missionary Work ; its methods, resources and aims. 


- Our Ministry ; its supply, safeguarding and proper 


distribution. Our Women Preachers; who they 
are and what they aro doing. 


Dramatic Episodes (rn 
e s d = 
in Congregational ¢°7°”- 
H i story there have 

been not a 


few great occasions when attention has been 
focused on a single scene of intense interest 
and importance, the outcome of which has had 
a far-reaching influence. Such was the meet- 
ing on Burial Hill, Plymouth, of the National 
Council of 1865. It will be our aim to repro- 
duce some of these episodes as vividly and ac- 
curately as possible. 


‘ Common to all the churches 
P r actical are certain constant and 


grave problems touching their work and wor- 
ship. Among those which will be amply con- 
sidered by experts in their respective spheres 
are 

A Reasonable Order of Worship, Rey. C. M. 
Lamson, D. D.; The Sunday Evening Service, Rev. 
L. H. Thayer and Rey. W. A. Bartlett; The Proper 
Use of the Church Building, Rey. J. G. Davenport, 
D.D.; The Securing and Setting at Work of Men, 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst; The Advantages of the 
Parish House, Rev. J. L. R. Trask, D.D.; The 
Social Organization of the Church, Rey. A. M. 
Hyde. Alert Western Churches, prepared by our 
Chicago editor after personal inspection of nine 
prominent churches of the Interior and Western 
States. f 


The broad range of 


The Interests subjects that inter- 
est members of a 


of the Home family in their per- 


sonal and associated life will be treated week 
by week, with constant extension of thought 


into all the various rich fields of human life . 


and experience. 

Among others these forthcoming articles may be 
indicated: Famous Oratorios, by Helen Marshall 
North; The Great Hymns of the Middle Ages, 
Janet Sanderson ; How to Judge of a Picture, Rollin 
L. Hartt; What Shall Our Daughters Do with Us? 
Marion Harland; Early Marriages, Jane Addams ; 
Short Lessons in American Architecture, Isaac 0. 
Rankin; The Child’s Imagination, Grace Duffield 
Goodwin; Leading a Child to Christ, Prof. E. S. 
Parsons. Household Economics and other practi¢ca 
subjects are to be given a prdminent place, and 
there will be a suggestive series on Home Life in 
Other Lands by natives of those countries. Special 


effort has been made to secure bright, short 


juvenile stories. 
‘ Recognizing the rightful 
Sasi place in literature and life 
ketches °f the lighter vein of dis- 
course, which at the same 
time may be made wholesome and profitable 
and entertaining, 

We shall make it prominent by spicy comment on 
men and affairs, and by Stories and Sketches by 
Alice Brown, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Katharine 
Pearson Woods, Laura E. Richards, W. E. Barten, 
and others. . 


TER MS—$3 per year, in advance; 2 yrs., $5; 5 yrs., $10. Trial Subscriptions—4 weeks Free; 12 weeks, 25c.; 6 m0s., $1. 


becomes atatlable, 
Congregationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1 


Address,—Subscription Dept., 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion- 


ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of 
ever made. The portraits, each with accompanyin 

autograph, are printed on heavy plate bi 
gins, size 954 by 1314, each on a sheet 


Regular price for the three 


$14.50 


if purchased separately 


rtraits 
acsimile 
per, with broad mar- 
y itself, and the entire 


collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. por- 
trait is a fine proof, which would cost if ordered by a not 
-50, it 
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CENTURY PORTRAITS, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
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Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


-feys to break? 
fi Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


A TASTE OF 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES and 
CONFECTIONS. 


_ Makes you wish for a feast of them. 
Sold everywhere. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Madeinstantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Eleventh 
Annual Issue. 


Handbook for 1898 
68 Pages. 


NOW READY. 


t 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2) 


Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 
25 copies, 50 cents. 
Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


_ Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents 
copy. 3 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, [ass. 


800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OUR 


PICTURE 


BIBLE 


“Thave already purchased a copy of your 
Picture Bible and it so much sur -asses your 
glowing description of it that I wish toreceive 
another. Reyvy.——”’ 27 Dec., 1897. 

No. 1.—Silk Cloth. Our - ee price, $2.75. No. 2. 
—Full Morocco, flush gold edges, price, %3.25. 


No. 3.—FULL TURKEY, SILK SEWED, DIVINITY CIR- 
CUIT, RED UNDER GoLp EDGES.’ OUR SPECIAL 


PRICE, ®2.75. 
SPECIA CONDITION All orders must be ac- 
» companied bs cash in 
full and complete shipping directions. Transportation 
charges are to be paid by purchaser. ( ~ If great dis- 
tance makes it desirable to ot charges, the pur- 
chaser should send us 50 cents. The Bible weighs over 
6 lbs.) No description can do justice to this superb 
production, therefore a book of 34 sample pages 
will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


per | 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 
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Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st li 
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Premiums uncollected and in hand 
602,866,76 
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Gold Bonds for Sale. 


We offer and recommend as a safe in- 
vestment a First Mortgage Railroad 20- 
Year Gold Bond, with interest at 5 per 
cent., payable semi-annually on the first 
days of July and January. 

Denomination of bonds, $100, $500 and 
$1,000. Liberal bonus of stock with each 
bond. Payment can be made in install- 
ments. 

Write for prospectus and proposition. 


W. TUCKER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU HAVE... 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


ce 


re) Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 

largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 

| O Write for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
quam & CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Sunday-School 

Pictures. 


We have prepared a series of six- 
teen pictures tor each quarter. They 
are reproductions of paintings of 
famous artists, and views from na- 
ture. These will be found of the 
greatest assistance in teaching the 
lesson, and valuable as furnishing 
reproductions of the most noted pic- 
tures in the world, 


oasesy, 


Printed 
tiful monotone 


separate cards (7 x 9) in beau- 
col _rs,.and cost only 


50c. a set in cloth portfolios; 
35c. asetin heavy manilla portfolios. 


W.A. WILDE & CO., 


BOSTON and Chicago. 
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. Lyman Abbott 
} on Matthew. 


|| A Commentary on the Gospelof Matthew. By | 
/ LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., Editor of The Outlook 
and Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 1 vol., 8vo, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


| _Indorsed and recommended for the Senior 
| Bible Class by Dr. F. K. Sanders, Professor of 
|| Biblical Lit., Yale University, in the Sunday 
|| School Times, Dec., 1897. 
/ * Abbott would prove to be most useful.” | 
| —F. K. SANDERS. | 
} **« For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
|; on receipt of price by the publishers, . 
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Sacred Songs No, 1 


By Sankey. McGranahan and Stebbins. 


MUSIC—#25 pee 100, by express; 30c. each if by mail. 
WOR DS-—10 per 100, by express; 12c. each if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
74 East Ninth Street - - = New York. 


Commentaries on Matthew, 


Bishop Ryle’s. Expository Thoughts on 
the Gospel of Matthew. 


ROMER MSTA sob o's sunk tus Keck CCapA RUM RCU EMEC TD Kae eiee $1.25 
In a set with Ryle’s six additional volumes on the 
MUSE GORNGIN, 5.5.ocs ace cuae ethan te tee as ss chien 38.00 


The text is divided into passages of about twelve 
verses each, which serve as a basis for a series of short, 
plain ** expositions.” The practical lessons from these 
passages are followed by notes explanatory, doctrinal 
and hortatory, and the views of other commentators 
are occasionally presented. 

Sain is the kernels without the shells.”—Christian 
non. 

“As practical expositions these notes on the Gospels 
are not excelled by any works on the Gospels in our 
language.”—Evangelical Repository. 


Spurgeon’s Gospel of the Kingdom. 


A Popular Exposition of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“It would be gilding refined gold torecommend the 
expository work of Spurgeon. ... The Gospel is gone 
over with brief, practical, pungent and very spiritual 
comment, rising at times into eloquence such as Spur- 
geon was master of."”—New York Evangelist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" “guns ts“isn.,, 


The Fall Term began September 16, 1897, offering 
three Seminary Courses of studies and a College Fitting 
Course, Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


~~ Subscribers’ Wants ~ 


Bool’s Bible Cabinet. Balm of Gilead, Eyesalve, 
Frankincense, Husk, Mess of Pottage, Mustard Seed, 
Sackeloth, Tares, etc. Put in screw-capped vials. A 
most valuable ald to Sunday school teachers and parents. 
Highly recommended by Dr. Peloubet, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
Rey. fH. A. Bridgman and others. Price, $1.50. Write to 
Rey. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass. Active agents wanted, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged address 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. | 


Everybody, young or old, en- 
joys a good story in the Jules 
Verne vein. One of just that 
kind, entitled “Through the 
Earth,” begins in 
The January 


. NICHOLAS 


BS tells of a wonderful machine built to bore its way through the earth on 

the principle of an immense auger “which by its rapid revolutions 
loosened the earth and transported it automatically to the surface.” Later 
instalments wll tell of the cigar-shaped machine which went through the 


hole, and the adventures of its boy-passenger when beyond the reach of ~ 


the laws of gravitation. 


Eeereecond’ of“ RUDYARD KIPLING 


‘““JUST-SO”? STORIES 
Illustrated by Oliver Herford 


—the first one of which in the December number Zhe 7ribune called “a 
little masterpiece ’—is in this issue. It tells 


‘HOW THE CAMEL GOT HIS HUMP.” 


The third one of Kipling’s “Just-So” Stories, telling “‘ How the Rhinoceros 
Got His Wrinkled Skin,” will be in the February number. 


The Serials 


already begun in St. NicHo.as, or in this January number, include: 


THE BUCCANEERS OF THE LAKERIM 
OUR COAST, ATHLETIC CLUB, 
By Frank R. Stockton. By Rupert Hughes. 
WITH THE BLACK PRINCE, TWO BIDDICUT BOYS, 
By William O. Stoddard. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
AND THE-*JUST=SO”’ STORIES BY KIPLING. 


New subscribers to St. NICHOLAS who begin a 
Free Numbers. yearly subscription with the January number may 

obtain November and December without charge, 
by asking for them when subscribing, and thus begin all the above mentioned serials— 
fourteen months of St. NICHOLAs for the price of a year’s subscription. Begin the new 
year by taking St. NICHOLAS in your home. It costs $3.00. It is the most expensive 
children’s magazine in the world and there is nothing so good. It contains the very best 
in art and literature. ‘St. NicHOLAs will do more to mold a boy or girl into a good life 
of brightness and intelligence than any other influence with which you can surround him.” 


Subscribe through dealers everywhere, or remit by check, draft, money-order or postal — 


note to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


THE ' STORY ' OF | THE ' REVO- nw 
LUTION | BY ' SENATOR | HENRY vy. 4 
CABOT ' LODGE + ILLUSTRATED 

BY ' HOWARD « PYLE + AND 

OTHERS ' THROWS ' NEW: LIGHT 

UPON + AN | OLD « SUBJECT « IT 

IS: A NEW: SORT! OF : HISTORY 

IT | BEGINS | IN + THE: JANUARY 

SCRIBNER 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ‘ : 
scarce" WHEATON SEMINARY 
Established 1855. ; 
j 


3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


term of 63d year begins Jan. F 


orton, 


30 December 1897 


Prepares for any college. Also academic and fal 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥.; | Courses. Twenty-eight miles from Boston. inter 
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Not too Late 


BUT DO NOT WAIT 


much longer before sending your order for 
The Congregationalist, The Century Portraits 
and The Century Magazine. They cost, if 
ordered separately, $14.50, but only $7.50 
if you accept our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


In our first notice at the head of this col- 
umn, 16 Sept., we claimed that this was the 
most attractive proposition we had ever made 
to our subscribers. NOW a host of these sub=- 
scribers will testify that our statement was 
not too strong. 


Trial Subscriptions to NEW { 6 months, $1.00 
names (4 weeks free) 3 months, .25 


The daily Bible read- 
ings on an entirely 
new and original 

lan. 

Church Prayer Meet- 
ing Topics, with sub- 
divisions. 

New Congregational 
House. ( Picture.) 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
Passion-Tide Topics. 

1897 in Retrospect. 

Sunday School Les- 


sons. 

¥. P. S.C. £. Topics. 
Senior and Junior. 

Congregational Sta- 
tistics. 

General Religious Sta- 
tistics. 


100 Copies, 
$1.25, postpaid. 


_The Congregationalist SERVICES 
NEW YEAR. 
No. 4, by Rey. L. H. Thayer. 


EVENTIDE OR VESPERS. 
35 Services and four more during 1898. 
The Series (39 Services) for 15 cents. 


Complete, with Music, 60 cts. per 100 Copies. 


Our Home Missionary Bond 


This fund is doubly useful if made up 
-promptly in anticipation of the new year. 
Many a home missionary watches anxiously 
for a change of date on his paper. If it is not 
made in January we are quite likely to receive 
a letter thanking us for the paper in the past 
and wondering if kind friends can afford to 
send it another year. During the last two or 
three years of depression this fund has been 
smaller than usual, but the proprietors of the 
paper have carried every name upon the list, 
dropping none, and even adding some, not so 
many, however, as we could wish. Can we 
~ not add this year many names of worthy mis- 
‘sionaries, of whom there is a large number of 
applicants? If our subscribers will share the 
expense we will do our part. . 
These two letters are typical: 
Dec. 17. 
Dear Editor Congregationalist: For an- 
other year I have enjoyed the weekly visits of 
The Congregationalist. It means a great deal 
to us to receive it and get the pulse of New 
England church life and thought. Whether 
it be continued or not, I wish to thank you 
for the subscription of the past year. 
: Dec. 20. 
Publishers of Congregationalist ; Sirs: My 
- husband feels obliged on account of his very 
small salary to give up The Congregationalist, 
which we have taken so many years. As pas- 
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tor of a home missionary church and receiy- 
ing a total of not over $300 a year as salary, 
and that far in arrears, we are obliged to give 
up some things. So unless his name can be 
put upon the free home missionary list, please 
discontinue the paper when the present sub- 
scription expires. 


Mrs. Sarah J. Hough, Berkshire, N. Y........$10.00 
SPAM EEC MOs  BOSUOMsxicsi-.. s suse scciece tems . 2.00 
Josiah §. Shannon, Manchester, N. H p 

M. N. Phelps FOxbOrO.-2: 02... 2.0002 
Mrs. M. A. Haskell, Clinton.......... . 
Samuel B. Capen, Boston..................... 


Pay cteA RVC SEDOL Oat vnejn cise ee cneoecbter ioe 2.00 
Mrs. Horace Cousens, Newton Center........ 2.00 
Miss M. B. Swetland, Chicopee Falls......... 2.00 
“Christmas: Guth NGOs esc. ss. va sclvccece este 2.00 
Mrs. Phebe Reed, Plymouth, N. H........... 3.00 


to review the course of his own 

life for 1897 in some such fashion 
as the history of the world is epitomized 
in this issue of our paper. Let the same 
questions be applied: What have been 
the high-water marks of the year? What 
its drifts and tendencies? What its gains 
and losses? What the outcome of all its 
activities? There would be, we are sure, 
in every such retrospect days around 
which memory will always throw a golden 
haze, days when life’s goblet was filled to 
its brim with joy and hope. Other days 
there were when we entered into the 
cloud and groped our way through the 
mists of discipline and pain, and there 
are some milestones along the way that 
mark yictories over self, sacrifices for 
righteousness’ sake, new glimpses of 
truth, fresh visions of what God wants 
us to be. Ah, this human life of ours, 
so fleeting, so commonplace, but, when 
viewed at the solemn moment when one 
year glides into another, so beautiful, so 
solemn, so valuable! Let this be our 
conclusion. as we look over the twelve 
months now fled, and let us remember 
what Phillips Brooks said, that we have 
little to do with our past save to get a 
future out of it. 


Qi es that one should undertake 


From Plymouth, Mass., to Charleston, 
S. C., and from Maine to California the 
sons and daughters of New England 
gathered together last week to do honor 
to their Puritan and Pilgrim ancestors. 
As of yore, the churches of our denom- 
ination and the New England societies of 
our great cities led in this demonstration 
of filial regard. But they now have a 
welcome rival in the many patriotic soci- 
eties which are growing so rapidly, whose 
members are so enthusiastically calling 
to the mind the worthy dead, the heroes 
of colonization and state making as well 
as those of war. As we have read the 
speeches of the orators who have treated 
the dignified themes that have been dis- 
cussed this year, we have fancied that we 
were able to discern an increase of dis- 
crimination, less confounding of Pilgrim 
and Puritan and a juster recognition of 
the real contributions made by each to 
the New England of the past and the 
nation of the present. Especially sig- 
nificant was Justice Brewer’s invitation 
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to Charleston, S. C., and his choice of a 
theme, namely, the necessity of perpet- 
uating. the home life ideals that our fore- 
fathers set before us. 


Ex-Secretary of State Olney employed 
his opportunity at the New York dinner 
to defend those acts of his which made 
Europe realize that we onee more had-a 
Massachusetts man at the head of our 
foreign affairs, that is to say, a man of 
foresight, courage and action. Senator 
Hawley of Connecticut at the dinner in 
Brooklyn tersely but emphatically dis- 
sented from Mr. G. W. Smalley’s speech, 
in which the latter had misinterpreted 
the attitude of the American people 
toward Great Britain, Armenia and Cuba. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts at New 
York paid a most eloquent tribute to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, from which we quote on 
another page, and he described in detail 
the steps which led to the return to this. 
country of the Governor William Brad- 
ford manuscript. In so doing he con- 
trived to express toward Great Britain 
what we believe is the real sentiment of 
our people, namely, admiration for her 
virtues, regret for her failings, and a sin- 
cere desire to live at peace with her for- 
ever in order that the kingdom of God 
may sooner come on earth. 


The sympathy of all Christians worthy 
of the name has gone out to Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth and her husband during the 
past week as she has hovered between 
life and death. As we go to press she 
seems likely to live, but if this be the out- 
come it will be many a day before she 
can resume work among the afilicted and 
downtrodden of humanity. Whatever her 
fate, it will always be true that in her 
Americans have seen one of the finest 
reincarnations of the Christ spirit ever 
vouchsafed to them. As an orator there 
are few, if any, among women who equal 
her in beauty of diction, depth of feeling 
and power to play on all the strings of 
the human heart. As a laborer in the 
vineyard she has endured contumely and 
become the friend of criminals and har- 
lots if thereby she might lead them to 
Christ. Today from the cells of many a 
prison there are prayers rising to heaven 
that her life may be spared, and if per- 
chance she is soon to die her most genu- 
ine mourners will.be people at the poles 
of society—the idle, wealthy society 
women whom she has taught to live for 
others as well as themselves, and the pris- 
oners in our penitentiaries and prisons 
whom she has loved into the kingdom by 
the contagion of her disinterested love for 
them and her simple exposition of the 
gospel of Christ. 


A minister publicly defends doctrines which 
Congregationalists have not held and attacks 
doctrines which Congregationalists cherish. 
When we pass the matter without notice, his 
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foes write to us that we are either heretics 
ourselves or cowards. When we attempt to 
refute his positions, his other foes write us 
that we are fools for advertising him. It is 
pleasant thus to be various things to various 
men if by various means we may help some. 


1897—The Religious World 


A few weeks ago Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to Rey. J. Guinness Rogers: ‘“ As the day 
of parting draws nearer, I rejoice to think 
how small the differences between us 
have already become as compared with 
the agreements.’’ Probably the differ- 
ences between the two denominations 
represented by these two venerable lead- 
ers were never more sharply accentuated 
than they are at present. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words illustrate a progress in the 
Christian world which has in a marked 
degree manifested itself during the last 
year. Differences of opinion have been 
as positively affirmed as ever, but they 
have been expressed with more of mu- 
tual respect and with kindlier spirit. 
There is also a growing disposition to 
emphasize points of agreement among 
Christians. This is especially noticeable 
in discussions concerning the authority 
and interpretation of the Bible. Repre- 
sentatives of conservative and radical 
schools are less disposed to impugn each 
other’s motives, more ready to examine 
candidly the results of one another’s study 
with expectation of arriving at important 
truth. Those who read religious news- 
papers of different denominations cannot 
have failed to see in them reflections of 
this nobler spirit, this growing confidence 
that the Holy Spirit is leading the whole 
Christian Church into larger knowledge 
of God. We regard this as the most 
characteristic feature of the religious life 
of the year. 

This growth of mutual confidence among 
Christians within the same denomination 
has been promoted by several church con- 
gresses, in which frank discussion of ques- 
tions of present interest has been unre- 
strained. It has not only strengthened 
denominational life, but has encouraged 
the federation of churches in cities for 
practical work. <A notable illustration is 
furnished in the co-operation of New 
York churches. 
ment has proceeded farther than in this 
country, and the discussion of it by Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Berry in his recent visit to some 
of our chief cities has awakened much in- 
terest. Init lies large promise of future 
Christian triumphs. The direction of 
popular Christian thinking was indicated 
by a recent notable meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Union of New York, where the 
main speeches emphasized Christian fel- 
lowship, co-operative work and the conse- 
eration of wealth. These themes are 
among those uppermost in the minds of 
millions of Christians. 

The work of foreign missions carried 
on by leading Protestant denominations 
has greatly expanded in recent years and 
taken on new forms. The churches at 
home have not kept pace with these 
changes and the last twelve months have 
witnessed great anxieties on mission 
fields and some heroic struggles on the 
part of American churches to respond to 
the calls from abroad. Some debts have 
been paid, others incurred. Among the 
results of this year’s experience will be, 


In England this move-_ 
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we believe, gifts more commensurate 
with the needs of missions, and new plans 
for self-support in missionary churches. 
Home enterprises have also suffered from 
severe reductions, yet out of seeming evil 
we hope for both greater efficiency and 
greater economy. 

Early in the year revival services were 
maintained in New York, Boston and 
other cities, which drew large audiences 
and were extensively reported in the daily 
newspapers. Mr. D. L. Moody was the 
most prominent evangelist in the conduct 
of these meetings, though a number of 
others, including Mr. Thomas Murphy, 
Rey. F. B. Meyer of England and Sam 
Jones, did notable service, especially in 
Boston. The sharp criticisms made on 
the churches drew forth counter criticisms 
from many, while many others approved 
the strictures persistently reiterated by 
some of the evangelists. The accessions 
to the churches as the result of these 
meetings apparently werefew. The effect 
of the summer conferences at Northfield, 
Mass., was probably more profoundly 
spiritual than in any previous year. 

Congregationalists have given much 
attention to their missionary societies, 
whose work has been seriously curtailed 
by necessary reduction of expenditures, 
and this in spite of the fact that two of 
these societies received large sums from 
the Stickney estate. Considerable inter- 
est has developed in the prospect of hold- 
ing the annual. meetings of the benevo- 
lent societies at one time and place. The 
success of Congregational Work indicates 
that the setting forth of all our mission- 
ary enterprises in a single series of meet- 
ings would meet with generalfavor. The 
refusal of Dr. Storrs to continue longer 
as president of the American Board, after 
ten years of official service, and the elec- 
tion of his successor, Dr. Lamson, have 
been among the most important events 
of the year in our denomination. Social 
and industrial problems have probably 
not excited less interest than in former 
recent years, but they have been dis- 
cussed by our ministers with less excited 
feeling and perhaps with more good sense. 
So far as locality is concerned, Brooklyn 
has held the foremost place in the theo- 
logical discussions which have invited 
public attention to our denomination. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has restated with 
rather startling emphasis some disputed 
theories about the Bible, about Jesus and 
Paul and about certain historic doctrines. 
Several ministers have sought to answer 
him, Dr. Behrends being chief among 
Congregationalists who have maintained 
conservative, though not altogether tra- 
ditional, views of the Bible. It was also 
at the fiftieth anniversary of Plymouth 
Chureh, Brooklyn, that Dr. G. A. Gordon 
declared that, “‘if God shall succeed, final 
universal salvation will be the result.’ 
Universalists have welcomed this state- 
ment as though it were a message from 
heaven intimating that they are God’s 
beloved denomination in whom he is well 
pleased. But, in view of Christ’s solemn 
and emphatic teaching concerning the 
future, many are questioning whether 
God has revealed to us that his universal 
success means man’s ultimate, any more 


_than his immediate, universal salvation. 


Presbyterians haye quietly witnessed 
the exhaustion of the movement, which 
had been geuerated by undue heat of the- 
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ological controversy, to bring their semi_ 
naries under the control of the General 
Assembly. They have consoled them- 
selves by celebrating the 250th anniver- 
sary of the completion of the Standards, 
which once expressed what they all be- 
lieved when comparatively few under- 
stood what these Standards meant. But 
these tables, not of ston’, are not now 
inclosed in any recognized ark of the coy- 
enant. Still, Presbyterians who do not 
accept them will continue in bondage to 
them till they cease to kick at them. 

Colored Presbyterians in the South, by 
common consent of those interested, have 
formed an assembly of their own, and are 
probably better satisfied, while they are 
likely to grow faster through the separa- 
tion. Colored Baptists held a large and 
interesting national annual meeting in 
Boston. Negroes usually prefer to or- 
ganize and manage their own churches 
unless they think they are shut out from 
associations of white churches. 

The Lambeth Conference has been the 
chief event among Episcopalians. In 
their disappointment at the recent re- 
fusal of the pope of Rome to recognize 
them as a branch of his church, the 
Anglicans brought forward a little way a 
proposition to elevate the Archbishop of 
Canterbury into a pope of their own. 
But the proposal was received with such 
coldness, especially by American bishops, 
that it was hastily shelved without being 
labeled and was referred to as merely a 
suggestion. Considerable effort has been 
made to show the advantages accruing 
from the conference, which are summed 
up as a general education of the 200 
bishops who attend, the harmonizing of 
their views and the education of the peo- 
ple through reading the reports of the 
committees of the conference. We are 
tempted to suppress this last statement 
lest it should prove a delusive encourage- 
ment to the committees preparing reports 
for our next National Council, but in def- 
erence to the assured conviction of our 
Episcopal brethren we have concluded to 
set it down. 

The Methodists have held their first 
national congress and are surprised at 
its importance. One who perhaps fairly 
represents them says it was remarkable 
that addresses were there presented pro- 
nouncedly in favor of the higher criti- 
cism, and were not followed by any 
threats of excommunication. Thatis not 
surprising. Methodists have never yet 
plunged into any general doctrinal quar- 
rel, because they have been too well or- 
ganized for the business of extending 
their numbers and influence, and, besides, 
they are making remarkable progress in 
the education of their ministry. Laymen 
continue to seek larger representation 
in the General Conference, and women 
press their claim to a place there for their 
sex. 

Baptists have paid the debt of their mis- 
sionary societies, with the generous help 
of Mr. Rockefeller. They have had some 
interesting discussion on missionary ad- 
ministration, and they have pointed, with 
some exultation and some trepidation, to 
the slowly opening door to their com- 
munion table, which door is still conspic- 
uously labeled: ‘Closed forever to un- 
immersed followers of our one Lord.”’ In 
England, it should be noted, that label 
has been already taken down by Baptists, — 
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except in the case of afew obscure back 
doors.. 

Jews have arisen and called for $50,000,- 
' 000 to begin the establishment of a new 
Zion in Canaap, and, to the scorn of other 
. Jews, some Gentiles who live in the at- 
mosphere of an Old Testament apocalypse 
have put their hands into their pockets, 
_ mostly empty, but no transaction is yet 
in sight. The new assault on the Land of 
Promise has begun with a procession and 
a blowing of rams’ horns, but no city walls 
are likely to fall thereby. The movement 
is too modern, too like the booming of a 
Western college with circulars advertis- 
ing town lots to sell accompanying the 
appeal for funds to educate poor aspirants 
for the ministry. 

Roman Catholics have had a sharp in- 
ternal conflict in Canada over efforts of 
the conservatives to control the public 
schools in the interests of their denomi- 
nation. We hope they are learning that 
this is the beginning of the twentieth and 
not of the sixteenth century. 

Christian Scientists have increased in 
numbers, built a new and imposing edi- 
fice in Chicago, given a crown of gold 
and diamonds to their chief priestess and 
experienced some setbacks through legis- 
lation against their efforts to persuade 
men and women to throw off the delu- 
sions of pain and sickness without re- 
sorting to the delusions of medicine. 

We have noted no events of great mo- 
ment in other denominations, but all the 
year millions of souls have held commun- 
ion with God and through the redeeming 
grace of Christ have brought many other 
lost ones home to their Father, whose 
kingdom and righteousness are quietly 
sought and found by many making no 
publie records here but shining ones in 
the book of life. 


{897—The Way of the World 


The doors of the temple of Janus have 
stood open. Not a continent, save Aus- 
tralia, has escaped the plague of war of 
the military sort, while the war of tariffs 
and efforts to foster trade by erecting pro- 
hibitory laws has been well-nigh uni- 
versal. 

We in this country have sown and 
reaped most bountiful harvests of wheat, 
corn and cotton, for the first of which un- 
usually high prices have been paid by the 
peoples of Europe and Asia, their poverty 
adding to our wealth. Cotton, on the 
other hand, the staple of the old South, 
has brought less wealth than was expected 
‘to its producers, and had the New South 
not entered upon a wonderful career as an 
iron- and steel producing territory that 
section would have suffered more than it 
has. Throughout the West and the In- 
terior the higher prices for cereals, fruits 
and vegetables have brought enormous 
sums of money, much of which has gone 
to the reduction or extinction of mort- 
gage indebtedness, and there probably 
never was a time before when so many 
people west of the Alleghanies were solv- 
ent. The astonishing export record for 
the year explains much of the bettered 
condition of the gold reserve and the 
improvement of general trade in all sec- 
We are fast ceasing to be a debtor 
nation and may soon take our place with 
Great Britain as an exporting and money- 
loaning power. And yet it must be ad- 
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mitted that despite the new tariff the year 
closes with national income. far below 
national expenditure, and our Federal 
fiscal legislation in the same imperfect 
condition that has long made it a menace 
to prosperity. 3 

Mr. Cleveland retired from the presi- 
dency last March with the respect of most 
men for his sturdiness of will and his in- 
flexible determination to redeem all of 
our financial obligations in gold. Presi- 
dent McKinley, as soon as inaugurated, 
summoned Congress in extra session to 
consider ways and means of providing 
adequate revenue for the Government, 
and with comparative alacrity Congress 
patched together a tariff which pared 
down the free list and sought by the im- 
position of duties at customs houses to 
provide the larger part of our national 
income, and this in spite of the fact that 
we are more and more supplying our own 
needs and entering the markets of the 
world as exporters. . 

The spring and fall elections have indi- 
cated a considerable reaction against the 
Republican party, especially in States 
where its leaders have shown any dispo- 
sition to coquette with bimetallism or to 
modify the Civil Service Law or to endure 
meekly the domination of bosses. In- 
creased prosperity has silenced many of 
the Western advocates of the free coinage 
of silver, but that wingtofthe Democratic 
party is still clearly in the ascendant, and 
bids fair to be for some time to come. 
Speaking in general terms; the South and 
West are still in league against the North 
and Kast, and the old political parties have 
changed right about face, the Democratic 
party now being the radical, disintegrating 
force, and the, Republican the conserva- 
tive, immobile, conserving organization. 
This year has revealed a greater inclina- 
tion of the electors to act independently 
of ‘‘the machines,” and with us, as in 
Europe, factionalism is rapidly increas- 
ing and making our political issues more 
complicated and constructive legislation 
more difficult. Here, as there, this spirit 
brings its minor evils as well as its major 
blessings. 

This spirit, in its better aspects, is no- 
where more noticeable than in the realm 
of municipal politics. Itis true that New 
York has again passed into the hands of 
spoilsmen' and.that the metropolis of the 
nation for the next four years is likely to 
be a source of national shame. But even 
there the Citizens’ Union is undaunted 
and will oppose corruption at every point, 
and conditions which made it possible for 
Mr. Platt to defeat Mr. Low bid fair to 
be removed. In Philadelphia also the 
city legislature, by its outrageous disre- 
gard of municipal interests, has brought 
into being a non-partisan organization 
that will give the Republican bosses a 
severe tussle in the next municipal elec- 
tion. In Chicago the victories, on the 
whole, have been with the reformers, as 
they have in Baltimore and Indianapolis 
and Boston and many of the lesser cities. 
Several cities, in devising and adopting 
new charters, have secured to the people 
the ownership of franchises that hitherto 
have been given away to monopolies. On 


‘every side there is a determination to 


limit the life of franchises, to compel cor- 
porations to curb their greed, and to bring 
about lessened direct taxation by adding 
to the municipal revenue the_ profits of 
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natural monopolies administered by public 
officials. ; 

The judicial decisions, as in 1896, have, 
as a rule, fostered the interests of or- 
ganized capital rather than those of or- 
ganized labor, or, where the issue was 
not raised in exactly this form but was 
one of public versus corporate rights, our 
judges, as is their wont, have been more 
conservative than their English brethren. 
All potency has been adjudicated out of 
the Interstate Commerce Law. Federal 
courts have continued to use the weapon 
of the injunction in suppressing strikes, 
and the discussion of this exercise of 
authority of equity courts has waxed 
rather than waned during the year, with © 
the public more and more convinced that 
the tendency of our judges to act as prose- 
cutor, jury and judge at one and the same 
time must be curbed. The retirement of 
Hon. Stephen J. Field from the bench of 
the highest court in the land, after a term 
of service unparalleled in its length and 
the gravity of the questions passed upon, 
is an event of no mean significance. 

In Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States there have been severe struggles 
between organized labor and employers 
in certain lines of trade. In Russia the 
power of autocracy allied with capital 
soon settled the matter. In Great Britain 
for most of the year a bitter fight be- 
tween the strongest of British trades 
unions—the engineers—and their employ- 
ers has continued, and as we go to press 
promises to be settled by mutual conces- 
sions, the employés, however, losing more 
than they gain. While it has been’ in 
progress grievous injury has been done to 
certain lines of British industry, German 
and American competitors improving 'the 
opportunity to gain what the British 
have lost. In the United States the most 
aggravated industrial war has been the 
one waged for two months in the early 
summer between the miners of bitumi- 
nous coal and their employers. It ex- 
tended over considerable area in the 
Interior, and was not settled until after 
much loss of wages and trade had made 
both parties willing to discuss terms and 
agree upon a wage schedule that was 
generally deemed fair to all concerned. 
In this controversy the chief weapon of 
the employers was the equity court in- 
junction, but in a dispute over wages in 
the anthracite coal-mining region of Penn- 
sylvania, which came later in the season, 
a sheriff’s posse fired upon an unarmed 
body of strikers and so inflamed public 
opinion in and around Hazleton that the 
governor was forced to summon the State 
militia. — 

The reform of the Federal civil service 
has gone on, President McKinley’s in- 
augural message making clear his devo- 
tion to the cause—a devotion that subse- 
quent acts have demonstrated beyond all 
cavil. His order extending the area of 
authority of the law, which was issued 
early in his career as President, gratified 
all except spoilsmen, and he now stands 
ready with his veto, if necessary, to defeat 
the machinations of the Republican cabal 
in Congress, who seem bent on modifying 
or repealing the law governing Federal 
appointments. The Republican legislature 
of New York, subservient to the wishes of 
Mr. Platt and his mouthpiece, Governor 
Black, at its last session obeyed the com- 
mands of the latter and modified the law of 
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that State so as to give heads of depart- 
ments greater discretionary power, or, to 
use Governor Black’s words, they ‘‘took 
the starch out of the law.” But their 
tampering with the law seems destined to 
throw all the patronage of Greater New 
Yorkinto the hands of Tammany, whereas, 
if the law had remained as it was, some of 
the offices would have still been open for 
competition. Thus do the Republican 
bosses suffer a blow from their own 
weapon, which proves to be a boomerang, 
not a sword. The defeat of the consti- 
tutional amendment in Maryland was 
atoned for by the election of a legislature 
which will not return Mr. Gorman to the 
Senate, where he has ever been the in- 
carnation of all that is hostile to the in- 
terests of the people. Indeed, the best 
friends of civil service reform in the 
State rather hoped for the defeat of the 
amendment, so far from perfect was it 
in its provisions. 

No marked departures in temperance 
reform methods have been noted. The 
Raines Law in New York certainly has 
added immensely to the revenue of the 
State, has lessened the number of places 
where liquor is sold, and the amount of 
municipal corruption owing to the State’s 
control. In Maine criticism of the pro- 
hibitory law has been more outspoken than 
ever before, and its friends are realizing 
that it either must be more strictly en- 
forced in the cities and towns or there is 
danger of its being repealed. The litera- 
ture of the subject has been increased by 
the report of the sub-committee of the 
Committee of Fifty, giving a study of 
the effect of various forms of legislation 
in dealing with the liquor business, a 
study made under the supervision of such 
men as Presidents Eliot of Harvard and 
Low of Columbia Universities. In Great 
Britain there seems to be an inclination 
among some of the Liberal leaders to drop 
the question of license reform, and there, 
as elsewhere, the question is being rele- 
gated to the rear by politicians, who just 
now are bent upon the pursuit of electors 
with less ethical sensitiveness. Canada 
has not taken the national plebiscite 
promised to the Prohibitionists by the 
Liberal ministry soon after it came into 
power. Excellent men there are ques- 
tioning whether, in view of the unsatis- 
factory record of statutory prohibitory 
legislation in this country, it will be best 
for the Canadian electors, who have won 
the right to a plebiscite, to put their ostra- 
cism of the traffic in the form of a consti- 
tutional amendment. New Jersey’s adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment for- 
bidding all kinds of gambling within the 
State has been one of the gratifying events 
of the year. 

No remarkable discoveries by scientists 
or explorers, such as have made other 
years notable, can be recorded. Andrée’s 
effort to discern, and perhaps reach, the 
north pole has probably proved disastrous 
to him and his bold companions. In 
the realm of archeology the finds in 
Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and South- 
westermeUnited States have been unusu- 
ally rich. For students of the lore of 
Christianity, of course the incomparable 
event has been the publication of the 
Logia of Christ found by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt in the Greek papyri unearthed 
at Behnesa, Egypt. 

The discovery transcending all others 
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in its appeal to the average man has 
been the revelation of the vast stores of 
gold to be found in the river beds and 
hills of British Columbia and Alaska. 
Thousands have already traveled there in 
search of wealth, and with the coming of 
spring and the open river season the pop- 
ulation will swell to surprising propor- 
tions. For the men of the Orient as well 
as the Occident are thirsting for gold, and 
the Japanese will struggle for it with the 
Anglo-Saxon. Already the effect of the 
output of the precious metal from the 
Klondike has been felt in business circles, 
and this new revelation of the extent of 
the world’s gold supply has silenced fora 
time the fear that some were expressing 
that the supply was inadequate to per- 
form the money work which nation after 
nation is devolving upon gold, Russia, 
Peru and Japan having definitely de- 
parted from the silver standard during 
the past year. 

When the year dawned the prospects 
were bright for the promulgation and rat- 
ification of a treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain which would 
commit them to the arbitration of all dis- 
putes by a tribunal permanently consti- 
tuted. Such a treaty was prepared and 
sent to the two peoples bearing the names 
of Richard Olney and Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, names rendered ever memorable by 
the honorable part borne by them in 
drafting this compact. Could the people 
of the United States have voted upon the 
ratification of this treaty it would now be 
an accomplished fact. As it was, it went 
to the Senate to be eviscerated and 
finally rejected, thus creating another 
charge in the indictment of popular dis- 
trust and disapproval that now hangs 
over that obstructive body of legislators, 
which body, we regret to say, has not on 
the whole been strengthened or bettered 
by the members elected during the past 
twelve months. : 

But the outlook for the cause of inter- 
national arbitration is not dark as the 
year closes. An Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion agreement is sure to come some day. 
The Executives of both nations favor it, 
and so do the peoples. The duty of the 
hour is to get legislators who repre- 
sent their constituents and not corporate 
or personal interests. During the past 
year representatives of the United States 
and Canada have been quietly taking evi- 
dence and formulating a joint report 
upon the actual damage suffered by Cana- 
dian sealers in carrying out the awards 
of the Paris Bering Sea Arbitration Tri- 
bunal. Scientific experts representing 
Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States have visited the North Pacific to 
study the conditions of the seal herds, 
and they have agreed upon a statement 
of facts which will render all further 
negotiations simpler and more enduring. 
The relations between the two nations 
are constantly being bettered by accept- 
ance of this general principle of thorough 
investigation and impartial adjudication 
by competent scientists and jurists. 

Nor has our insistence upon this benefi- 
cent principle been influential solely on 
the North American continent. Vene- 
zuela and Great Britain have resumed 
diplomatic relations during the year, and 
each is now preparing its evidence to be 
submitted to the arbitrational tribunal 
which meets in Paris next Simmer. It is 
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a matter of history that this peaceful 
settlement of a long-standing dispute is 
due solely to our befriending Venezuela 
and asserting the Monroe Doctrine at a 
time when England was truculent in its 
attitude toward Venezuela. 

In the realm of statecraft the cre dom- 
inating fact is the supremacy of Russia 
in European and Asiatic diplomacy, with 
its disturbing influence also felt in Afri- 
can affairs. Lobanof’s broad outlines of 
policy are being followed by the ezar and 
the new minister of foreign affairs, Count 
Muravieff, and the car of triumph moves 
resistlessly on. France has been bound 
tighter than ever before to an alliance, 
the details of which are better under- 
stood since President Faure’s visit to St. 
Petersburg and the declarations then 
made by the responsible heads of the two 
Powers. Austria has, in a measure, been 
detached partially from its alliance with 
Italy and Germany, and a thorough un- 
derstanding about the future of the Bal- 
kan states and the partition of Turkey . 
has been gained. - | 

Turkey has been kept in awe and re- 
minded that it is not free to form any 
alliance with Germany. Nor has Rus- 
sian influence in Abyssinia waned, and 
France would not find herself without 
valuable aid in other quarters in north 
Africa should she and Great Britain ever 
come to arms over their rights along the 
Niger and the Nile. Quietly but surely 
Russia has become dominant in Korea 
and in China, and the latter turns to Rus- 
sia now for loans with which to equip 
her army and navy, to build her railroads 
and to protect her from the other Powers. 

As the year closes China seems to be 
entering on a process of dissection, with 
Russia, Germany and France acting as 
surgeons, and Great Britain and Japan 
perturbed because they seem likely to 
gain less than the lion’s and wolf’s share 
of the cadaver. Internally Russia has 
been quiet. Domestic industries have 
increased at a surprising rate. Pro- 
scription of heretics has abated some- 
what and persecution has practically 
ceased, and there have been some signs 
of imperial willingness to better the in- 
tellectual and moral welfare of the 
people. 

Great Britain has not prospered ethi- 
cally or materially as her best sons would | 
have liked. The rivalry of Germany and : 
America has decreased her export trade. 

Lord Salisbury has brought the diplomacy 

of the country into disrepute by his pol- - 

icy in dealing with Greece and the Pow- 

ers, by his concessions to France with ~ | 
respect to Tunis and by his sanction 
of the campaign on the northwestern | 
frontier of India, in which the British 
troops have suffered costly reverses and 
India been burdened with debts that, as 
our letter from India pointed out last 
week, can hardly be extinguished by local 
taxation without encouraging the out- 
break of rebellion. The House of Com- 
mons, by its indorsement of the Parlia- 
mentary report whitwashing the charac- 
ter of Gecil Rhodes and by refusing to 
investigate the affairs of the Royal South 
African Company, put a blot on the 
national escutcheon, and placed weapons 
in the hands of her critics at home and 
abroad who deride her assertions of supe- 
rior morality. 

At Constantinople and Peking British 
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influence has waned. In Africa she is 
still distrusted by the Boers of South 
Africa and opposed by the French and 
Germans, but on the whole her tenure 
there is stronger than it was a year ago, 
Italy haying handed over Kassala to her, 
the expedition up the Nile against the 
dervishes of the Soudan having been uni- 
formly successful, the uprising in Bech- 
uanaland having been suppressed and 
another railway link from the south to 
the north having been completed. 

Of course the event of the year to all 
denizens of the British empire has been 
the completion of sixty years of service 
as a model monarch by Queen Victoria. 
Neyer has any world capital witnessed 
more significant scenes than Londoners 
saw last June at the queen’s jubilee, and 
the effect that it had in drawing together 
the motherland and the colonies can 
scarcely be overestimated, even though 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for animperial 
zoll verein then formally announced has 


failed to meet with the approval of the 


colonial governments. 

France has been unusually stable under 
the presidency of M. Faure. Pressure 
from the colonial party has forced the 
hand of the ministry at times and led it 
perilously near conflict with Great Brit- 
ain. Popularsympathy went out strongly 
toward Greece at the time of the latter’s 
great need, but the ministry dared not 
break away from Russia and so France 
acted with the other Powers in the so- 
called concert -that left Greece to the 
merey of the Turk. Criticism of the 
compact with Russia has ceased and the 
nation now seems to feel that it has much 
to gain from Russia’s friendship in its 
duel with Great Britain in Africa and 
Asia. 

German affairs, domestic and foreign, 
are in a chaotic condition. Factional 
fights in the national legislature give in- 
creased power to an irresponsible execu- 
tive. Freedom of speech is fast becoming 
a lost art among the people, in the press, 
and in university classrooms. A _ well- 
educated class of operatives, employed by 
men who utilize every discovery in applied 
science, are fast putting German manu- 
facturers and traders in a position to dis- 
pute Great Britain’s supremacy as a 
manufacturing and trading nation, and to 
assist in this endeavor the emperor is 
bending all his energies, not hesitating to 
call for a great increase in naval strength, 
and the wherewithal to found colonies 
and establish trading posts in Africa and 

. Asia. The emperor’s reversal of Bis- 
marck’s foreign policy has scarcely proved 
successful. Russia willingly accepts Ger- 
man aid when it furthers her own ends, 
but refuses to form a permanent alliance. 
Austria has practically deserted the Triple 
Alliance for the Dual Alliance. Italy, al- 
though nominally loyal to the Triple Alli- 
ance, realizes thatit has played Germany’s 
game in the past and refuses to do it 
longer, and is now coquetting with France. 
England has been alienated from Ger- 
many when she should have been won, 
and the result is today that Turkey is the 
only power that seems to be inclined to 
accept German aid or further German in- 


terests and that, of course, for selfish’ 


reasons. We said last year in comment- 
ing on German affairs that Germany was 
sterile spiritually and intellectually, given 
over to militarism and materialism, and 
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nothing that has happened during the 
past year necessitates a modification of 
the opinion then expressed. 

Italy’s financial condition has improved 
during the past year, but the same cannot 
be said of the relations between the Vat- 
ican and the Quirinal. She wisely has de- 
cided to withdraw from Africa and give up 
ambitions asacolonizer. Austria has been 
brought to the verge of dissolution through 
the racial conflicts of the Germans and 
Czechs, and nothing but the personal influ- 
once of the emperor and the forbearance of 
Hungary has averted the crisis. Spain has 
lost Senor Canovas, her great Conserva- 
tive statesman, has realized the incompe- 
tency of General Weyler as a general and 
called him home from Cuba, substituting 
Sagasta for Canovas as prime minister 
and Blanco for Weyler as governor gen- 
eral of Cuba. A measure of autonomy 
has been proffered the Cubans by the 
new Liberal ministry, but it still has to 
be ratified by the Cortes and accepted by 
the Cubans, and as the new year dawns 
there seems no likelihood of either of 
these necessary acts happening. Noth- 
ing but the forbearance and influence of 
our executive officials has restrained the 
American Congress from intervening in 
Cuba, and President McKinley as well as 
President Cleveland has made it clear 
to Spain that there is a limit to our for- 
bearance. 

Turkey today occupies a far stronger 
position than at any time since the Cri- 
mean War. The Christian Powers of 
Europe have permitted her to invade 
Thessaly, defeat Greece, exact a crushing 
money indemnity and retain the strategic 
points on the Thessalian frontier. No 
governor for Crete has been agreed upon, 
and the Christian population there is still 
at the mercy of the Turkish soldiery, as 
is that of Thessaly. The demonstra- 
tion furnished to Europe of the rapidity 
with which the Turkish army can be mo- 
bilized, its size and excellent condition, 
not to say anything about its surpassing 
fighting qualities, has not been without 
effect at European capitals, the impres- 
sion made at Berlin seeming to have been 
greater than elsewhere, for Germany has 
been Turkey’s best friend since, as well 
as before, the war was declared. The 
victory of Turkish Moslems over Greek 
Christians also has created trouble for 
Great Britain on her Indian frontier and 
among-her Moslem subjects. Wholesale 
massacre of Christians in Turkey has not 
been witnessed, but individuals and com- 
munities have been made to suffer in very 
many ways, and Europeans traveling in 
Turkey or doing business in her ports 
have suffered not a few indignities. 

To certain changes in African affairs 
we have already alluded. It is gratifying 
to know that on the whole there is less 
slavery there than existed one year ago, 
that the influence of the gospel is more 
apparent in the administration of the 
European colonial governments, and that 
railroads and other agencies of civiliza- 
tion are swiftly penetrating the most in- 
accessible regions. 

In Asia Russia has been pushing to 
completion her great railway to the Pa- 
cific, quietly massing soldiers along the 
northern borders of China, and winning 
the whip hand at Peking and Seoul. Japan 
has definitely decided in favor of the gold 
standard, persisted in its plan of creating 
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a navy of superior excellence, struggled 
with the problem of administering the 
government of Formosa and witnessed 
much unrest in domestic politics, Count 
Okuma giving way to Baron Nishi and 
he to Marquis Ito as leader of the min- 
istry. In courteous and able state papers 
she has contended with the officials of 
Hawaii and the United States respecting 
the right of the former to disregard treaty 
rights, and with those of the latter as to 
the justice of annexing Hawaii without 
safeguarding the rights of the Japanese 
now in Hawaii. 

India has suffered grievously from fam- 
ine and the bubonic plague, these calling 
for the expenditure of vast sums by the 
Indian Government of which only a com- 
paratively small amount has come from 
individuals in Great Britain and America, 
generous though they have been. Stern 
measures in dealing with editors of sedi- 
tious journals have been found to be neces- 
sary, and on every hand there are signs of 
dissatisfaction with British rule. Norhas 
the outlook for India been improved by the 
punitive expedition against the hillsmen 
on the northwestern frontier, an expedi- 
tion deemed dishonorable as well as im- 
politic by not a few English civilians and 
military men. 

Of the islands of the Pacific Australa- 
sia, the greatest island of the globe, has 
been formulating a federal constitution, 
largely an imitation of our own. It is 
now before the colonies for ratification or 
rejection. In Samoa there has been fric- 
tion in the working of the. tripartite govy- 
ernment, but no decisive move has been 
made by either of the powers to put an 
end to the compact. The executive offi- 
cials of the Hawaiian Republic and the 
United States have agreed upon a treaty 
which provides for the annexation of 
Hawaii by the United States. This has 
been ratified by the Hawaiian legislature, 
and is now before our Congress strongly 
indorsed by the Administration. Formal 
admission into the Union is not as likely 
to follow as is a definite declaration of a 
protectorate and the devising of a pecul- 
iar form of government suited to the 
needs of the Hawaiian population, and 
at the same time in harmony with tra- 
ditional American principles, a task by 
no means easy. For though many of 
our statesmen are disinclined to annex 
formally, all recognize the necessity of 
Hawaii not becoming the possession of 
any European or Asiatic power, 

It has been a year of striking events in 
the educational world. Princeton’s ses- 
qui-centennial celebration, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s entrance into her elegant new 
home on Morningside Heights, New York 
city, Hon. William L. Wilson’s installa- 
tion as president of Washington and Lee 
University, the completion of splendid 
new homes for the Chicago Public Library 
and the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and 
Sciences have been notable indications of 
a new and better era. The schools of the 
national metropolis have been largely 
purged of their administration by spoils- 
men, and the new charter of the Greater 
New York will make it difficult for Tam- 
many to undo the reform that has been 
wrought. Liberty of thought and utter- 
ance in American colleges and universi- 
ties has been vindicated by the defeat 
of the effort of the trustees of Brown 
University to oust President Andrews. 
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The precious manuscript diary of Gov. 
William Bradford now reposes among the 


archives of the commonwealth of Mass- 


achusetts, thanks to the courtesy of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London and the diplomacy of Sena- 
tor Hoar. St. Gaudens’s Shaw Memorial 
statue on Boston Common lives to testify 
to the glory of American valor and the 
genius of an American sculptor. 

The ties between Canada and the United 
States have been strengthened by the 
visits of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen, and those - between 
the Christians of Great Britain and the 
United States by the visits of John Clif- 
ford, F. B. Meyer, Charles A. Berry and 
Canon Cheyne, while the French are 
likely to gain juster views of our culture 
and the genius of our institutions by the 
comments of M. Brunetiére, the eminent 
French critic of literature and life, whose 
visit to our leading educational institu- 
tions did so much to widen the mental 
horizon of their students and teachers of 
French literature. 

Two statesmen have died by the hand 
of the assassin, Canovas of Spain and 
Borda, president of Uruguay. Japan has 
lost Count Mutsu, one of her most com- 
petent men of affairs. Of English au- 
thors Jean Ingelow, R. H. Hutton, F. W. 
Newman and F. T. Palgrave have 
departed this life. France has lost 
Alphonse Daudet, Germany Johannes 
Brahms, whom. Rubenstein named as 
one of the trinity of great musicians 
along with Beethoven and Bach, and 
wherever English is spoken or read a 
sigh of sorrow goes up for Henry Drum- 
mond, the interpreter of the gospel of 
love. At home we miss the versatile and 
influential Francis A. Walker; Neal Dow, 
the indefatigable, uncompromising foe of 
the saloon; Henry George, the self-edu- 
cated exponent of a popular social econ- 
omy; Charles A. Dana, the erudite, trench- 
ant, irresponsible editor; Justin Winsor, 
the historian and librarian; and Profes- 
sors Lane of Harvard, Tyler of Amherst 
and Drisler of Columbia, all beloved and 
great teachers of youth. As we compare 
the list of the dead of this year with the 
list of other years we are fain to believe 
that death has been less rapacious than 
usual. 


The Week of Prayer 


The observance of this annual period of 
devotion has altered considerably since 
even the comparatively young in our 
churches can remember. But, for those 

who observe it, it still means the same 
thing. Some have one aim and some 
another in whatever meetings they hold 
for prayer. Some conduct their assem- 
blies in one way, and others in a manner 
quite different. Some do not have any 
gatherings at all. But all accept one 
fact in regard to the Week of Prayer and 
hold one thought about it. All recognize 
it as a time for concentration and union 
of spiritual effort, especially in prayer. 
Some not only recognize it thus but use 
it. 

Take almost any given church, for ex- 
ample. Its members, or many of them 
at any rate, hope to gain, or to confer, 
some special spiritual benefit next week. 
lf there are a few tried and trusty old 
saints among them, it will be noticeable 
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that their prayers will be more simple, 
direct, specific, earnest, and reverently 
intimate with the Almighty than usual. 
All who hear their petitions offered will 
be more than ordinarily touched. And 
what is true of them will be true in some 
degree of all Christians everywhere. 
The mere consciousness that throughout 
a large portion of Christendom God’s 
people have fixed their thoughts on a 
few of the great, vital Christian truths, 
and are praying that these truths in par- 
ticular may be impressed upon human 
hearts and illustrated in human lives as 
never before in all the rich past of the 
church—the mere consciousness of this 
goes far to prepare the way for an answer 
to the prayer. 

The thought of the union of believers 
in prayer adds force to this conscious- 
ness. Concentration is the focusing of 
Christian desire, petition and endeavor 
upon special subjects of prayer. Union 
is the co-operation of many Christians to 
concentrate spiritual forces thus. It 
quickens the sympathies and adds in- 
tensity to zeal to know that others, many 
others, thousands and even millions of 
others the whole world around, are join- 
ing to lift acommon petition to the God 
of all grace for his blessing and for the 
immediate and effectual aid of his Holy 
Spirit. There is a resistlessness in such 
prayer which is felt by all who unite in 
offering it and #s’An inspiration to them. 
If the Week of Prayer had no other value 
than in thus stimulating this uplifting 
consciousness Of the magnitude and power 
of God’s host of human followers, it would 
be well worth observing. 
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Current History 

A Victory for Arbitration 

The eminent jurists appointed to repre- 
sent the United States and Great Britain 
on a commission to appraise the damage 
done to Canadian sealers in the Bering 
Sea, by acts of the United States which 
the Paris award pronounced unlawful, 
have agreed upon a finding which is final. 
Under the treaty payment by the United 
States must be made within six months. 
The Canadian claims with interest aggre- 
gated $1,500,000. The award assigns 
$294,181 with interest sufficient to in- 
crease the total amount about fifty per 
cent. Apparently all question of pro- 
spective damage to industry was ruled 
out by the arbitrators. The press of 
both countries has hailed this decision 
with satisfaction, and undoubtedly it will 
contribute to further the settlement of 
the whole perplexing question of the con- 
trol of the seal industry in the North 
Pacific. 


The Cotton Manufacturing Crisis in New Eng= 
land 


The manufacturers of cotton in Fall 
River, after careful consideration, have 
rejected the propositions made to them by 
their operatives, who asked either that 
the reduction in wages be postponed until 
March 1, or that the number of days of 
labor per week be lessened, or that the 
rate of reduction be changed from a ten 
to a five and one-half per cent. cut. The 
cotton mills of Lowell also have ordered a 
ten per cent. cut in wages, and it is ap- 
parent that this movement of the capital- 
ists is to be a general one and that the op- 
eratives of Fall River cannot coint upon 
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receiving much aid from other: cities 
should they decide to strike. The lead- 
ers of the men realize the gravity of the 
situation and hesitate about ordering a 
strike. Much evidence concerning the 


effect of Southern competition upon the - 


cotton manufacturing industry of New 
England is being furnished to the public 
now, and there séems to be a preponder- 
ance of proof that our mills might as well 
concede that the coarser grades of cloth 
can be produced in the South at prices 
which preclude Northern competition. 
The statement of the treasurer of the 
Bourne Mills, Fall River, last week, in 
which he set forth to his operatives the 
exact condition of the industry and the 
mutual responsibilities of labor and eap- 
ital under the circumstances, was an 
admirable illustration of the ideal com- 
munication between employer and em- 
ployé, and it will have its effect far be- 
yond the operatives engaged in the Bourne 
Mills. Trying as the conditions of busi- 
ness have been during the past year, this 
mill has found it possible not only to pay 
dividends upon its stock, but also a divi- 
dend of four per cent. upon the wages of 
the operatives. That is, all the operatives 
who have labored since June 1 will re- 
ceive, in addition to their wages, adivision — 
of the profits amounting to four per cent. 
of the wages paid during the six months. 
Obviously, if the Bourne Mills can do 
tnis, other mills can. Moreover, such a. 
record as this proves that the year cannot 
have been wholly one of disaster to capital. © 


The Expulsion of a Wicked Judge Demanded _ 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance - 
Union of Maine has formally protested _ 
to Governor Powers against the reap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court bench 
of Judge Enoch Foster of the town of 
Bethel, whose term expires next. March. 
The W. C. T. U. asserts its willingness to 
prove, if necessary, the charge that Judge 
Foster is guilty of gross immorality and 
unworthy to wear the ermine. It is a 
matter of record that Judge Foster was 
dropped from the membership of the 
Bethel Congregational Church, Sept. 9, 
1896, because of his failure to appear. 
before the church “to answer to charges 
of un-Christian conduct of a most seanda- 
lous nature.” It is asserted that since 
that time he has continued to scandalize 
the community in which he lives. Not- 
withstanding this, Judge Foster has not ' 
hesitated to seek reappointment, and pe- 
titions for his reappointment have been 
circulated and found many signers among 
the lawyers who practice before him, a 
fact quite as disheartening as any we 
have noted in connection with the scan- 
dal. We have nothing but commenda- 
tion for the brave action of the W. C. 
T. U., and we look for an uprising of pub- 
lic sentiment in Maine that will settle 
once for all whether a judge’s moral 
character is to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the community so long as he be 
able intellectually. We can conceive of 
nothing more demoralizing to the morals 
of any State than the publie recognition 
and condonation of immorality in one 
who is supposed to have the highest sen- 
sitiveness to ethical distinctions and the 
most intense abhorrence of all eyil. 
Lest we be charged with passing judg-_ 
ment on the case without sufficient 
knowledge of its details, let us cite the — 
opinion of Rev. J. G. Merrill of Portland, © - 
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as expressed in the Christian Mirror of 
Dec. 25. He says: 


The Christian Mirror, the accredited organ 
of the largest, and by no means an uninfluen- 
tial, Christian denomination, indignantly pro- 
tests against the reappointment of a man who 
has been disciplined by one of our churches 
for gross immorality, has confessed his guilt 
and has shown no determination to change 
his habits of life. To reappoint such a man 
we should regard not merely an affront to our 
churches, but a menace to all the pure homes 
of our State and to common decency. 


Turkey and the United States 

Evidently Mr. Angell has already con- 
vinced the sultan that the United States 
is not to be trifled with. The Bancroft 
recently entered the port of Smyrna at 
twilight, and was fired upon by the guns 
of the Turkish fort. Mr. Angell quickly 
demanded an apology, and he did it in 
such a way that it was instantly forth- 
coming. Now let the good work go on. 
Let the Administration at Washington 
instruct Mr. Angell to demand immedi- 
ate payment of the indemnity due to the 
United States’ citizens for damage to 
property wrought in 1895. Let several 
of our cruisers be put at Mr. Angell’s 
service with instructions to their com- 
manders to obey his orders. Let the 
sultan understand that what Austria can 
do and yet no European war follow the 
United States can do without any fear 
of such complications, owing to our non- 
participation in the crafty plots of Eu- 
ropean rulers. Turkey never yet paid an 
indemnity without being forced to, and 
she probably never will until a nobler 
ruler than Abdul Hamid comes to the 
throne. The guns of our men-of-war 
trained upon the city of Smyrna, marines 
landed and in possession: of the city’s 
forts and our decision to hold that city 
until the indemnity was paid would bea 
most wholesome spectacle for an early 
date in the new year, and nothing but the 
prompt payment of our indemnity by 
Turkey should be permitted to defeat the 
earrying out of the plan. Reports from 
Ann Arbor indicate that Mr. Angell is 
planning to remain in Constantinople 
throughout the McKinley Administra- 
tion, as he now realizes the gravity of the 
situation there and his peculiar duty to 
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stand at the post. 


The Chinese Puzzle 

It still is very difficult to determine 
just what the situation is at Peking, just 
how far Russia and Germany are acting 
in concert, just what measures Great 
‘Britain and’ Japan, either separately or 
jointly, are taking to counteract the in- 
fluence of Russia. The most reliable re- 
ports from London indicate that Great 
Britain is inclined to play a waiting game, 
knowing that her navy in the Pacific is 
so strong that she can control.the out- 
come even at the eleventh hour, when 
time has shown her just how and where 
to strike. 

There seems to be much concern in 
Europe over our attitude toward China 
and what we are likely to do or say. Our 
policy will be our historic one of non- 
intervention, but at the same time a firm 


insistence upon treaty rights and such. 


other common privileges as will give our 
manufacturers and traders a fair chance. 
Wecan dono more. We can do no less. 
At the same time it is foolish for us to 
blind our eyes to the significance of the 
decline-of British influence in Asia and 
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the increase of Russian, French and Ger- 
man authority. If nothing is done to 
check the latter, then our Protestant mis- 
sions in China and Korea will suffer. In- 
deed, already the Presbyterians in Korea 
feel the grip of the icy hand of the head 
of the Greek Catholic Church. Nor is 
this all. The Russian, French and Ger- 
man colonial policy is one that fosters 
high tariffs against the goods of all coun- 
tries save the land which rules. British 
domination in Asia would mean thorough 
protection to Protestant Christian mis- 
sions and open ports to our traders. 


In Brief 


New Year’s pastoral letters are in order. 
They bless alike writers and recipients. 


What a godsend to hard-pressed Forefathers’ 
Day orators were the themes suggested by 
the return of the Bradford manuscript. 


What a commentary on the horrors of war 
is the statement, found in the Speaker, that 
even in times of peace every soldier in India 
expects to enter the hospital three times in 
every two years. . 


Anthony Hope was asked recently by a 
Montreal interviewer, ‘“‘What do you think of 
the American Sunday newspaper?’ ‘They 
can thrust it into your hand, but they cannot 
make you read it.’’ Brief but eloquent. 


Rey. Dr. John Hall of New York says that 
simplicity and directness are. more effective 
agents than societies in doing ‘the work of the 
church, Will not his remark suggest a new 
society for the purpose of promoting simplic- 
ity and directness? 


Rey. Dr. John Clifford admits that there is 
a decided deterioration in the moral sensitive- 
ness of the English people, and that social re- 
formers feel that they are like sailors who are 
becalmed at sea, eagerly praying for the trade 
wind of a moral revival. 


Overheard in the Congregational Book store 
during the rush of last Friday: ‘I would 
like a copy of The Choir Out of Sight.’’ That 
customer must have been a distant relative of 
the man who entered a bookstore and called 
for John Stuart Mill on the Floss. 


For a professor of moral philosophy, what 
more beautiful tribute can be imagined than 
the one just paid to the late Henry Calderwood 
of Edinburgh University, concerning whom 
one of his pupils writes: ‘“‘ As for conscience 
and self-control], he seemed their incarnation.” 


Some physicians used to insist that the hu- 
man frame could not bear the strain of 100 
years of life, and that there was no reliable 
evidence of the existence of centenarians. 
But the United States census of 1890 reports 
3,981 persons in this country who were over 
100 years of age. Perhaps the 200 mark may 
yet be reached. 


We are glad to note the increasing number 
of Congregational churches that hold a spe- 
cial religious service on Christmas Day. We 
have heard of enjoyable devotional meetings 
last Saturday morning at Newton, Hyde Park, 
Northampton and elsewhere. Such a custom 
helps to save the religious significance of 
Christmas Day. 


If you have not been able to keep a close 
tally of passing events during the year you 
are afforded this week an excellent chance to 
eatch up. Our editors have sifted out the 
important happenings of 1897 and arranged 
them with a due regard for proportion and 
perspective. Don’t put this paper by until 
you have read this annual summary. 


Marietta College is about completing a 
successful term under the new plan of coedu- 
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cation. The plan has succeeded as if it had 
been the order for years, and the general feel- 
ing with the students and in the community is 
favorable. The friends of the college are elated 
over Dr. Pearsons’s offer to give $25,000 fora 
permanent endowment if the trustees raise 
$75,000 before a specified date. 


A contemporary undertakes to prove certain 
traditionary views of the Bible, which appear 
to be contradicted by recent discoveries, by 
quoting the words of Christ, ‘‘With men it is 
impossible, but not with God: for all things 
are possible with God.’’ Even a skeptic, we 
should think, ought to be convinced of this by 
the evidence that God has made a human mind 
which can use such an argument for such a 
purpose. 


The poem by Dr. Gunsaulus on page 1033 
tells its own story of pain, endurance and, we 
trust, returning health. To many who do not 
know the author it will interpret what they 
have passed through in finding deeper mean- 
ings of trial. To the multitude of his per- 
sonal friends it will bring a message of confi- 
dence that he is on the way again to busy 
years of public service. He has returned 
from the sanitarium in Michigan to his home 
in Chicago, and a letter in his own handwrit- 
ing gives us assurance that the worst of his 
illness is past. 


The American Board is to be congratulated 
on having secured Col. C. A. Hopkins, a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee, to serve on 
the commission which is to be sent to China. 
He has rare qualifications for such service. 
A no less admirable choice for the same im- 
portant function is that of S. B. Shapleigh of 
Boston, whose son went out to China as a 
medical missionary not long ago. These gen- 
tlemen, with Sec. Judson Smith, will consti- 
tute a strong deputation. Ttey expect to sail 
from San Francisco early in February, and 
will be absent five months. 


The Medical Record of New York in its 
current issue describes in detail an operation 
performed recently by Dr. Carl Sclatter of the 
University of Zurich, in which the stomach 
of a woman was removed, the intestines then 
joined with the alimentary canal and in due 
time nourishment given and digested. The 
woman is now up and about, enjoying normal 
health, has an excellent appetite and diges- 
tion and is gaining in weight. The Record 
says that while it would be manifestly un- 
fair to base a sweeping generalization on 
data furnished by but one case, nevertheless 
it deems it is warranted in asserting that 
“the human stomach is not a vital organ, its 
digestive capacity. has been considerably 
overrated and its chemical functions may 
be completely and satisfactorily performed by 
the other divisions of the alimentary canal.’ 


At the last meeting of the Minnesota State 
Association a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of a representative from each confer- 
vue, with Rey. C. H. Patton of Duluth as 
chairman, to augment contributions to the 
American Board. This committee now sends 
out a terse, forceful appeal to the pastors of 
the State, asking for an inerease of twenty 
per cent. in regular church collections, exclu- 
sive of those from women’s organizations, 
Sunday schools or Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties. The letter incloses a postal card for an 
estimate. as to the amount the church will 
raise, and intimates that pastors failing to 
respond will receive further reminders. The 
appointment of committees for religious work 
would less often than now be a farce if all 
would take hold of their problems in as ear- 
nest and businesslike a fashion as this one. 
And what practical results would follow! 


That perennial subject of discussion at this 
season—the desirability of perpetuating th» 
Santa Claus myth—-seems to have deen axi- 
tated more generally than ever this \« 
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The Lewiston Journal, one of our ablest New 
England exchanges, interrogated a large num- 
ber of Maine ministers of all denominations 
on the question, and their breezy replies, cov- 
ering several pages of that paper’s holiday 
supplement, are with only two or three ex- 
ceptions heartily favorable to the claims of 
the old saint upon the faith of childhood. 
Santa is going to hold his own. There’s no 
doubt about that. The highest kind of higher 
criticism will bark in vain athim. As a mis- 
sionary to the Dakota Indians writes in a let- 
ter just received: “One of my little girls has 
reached the age of doubt as to the reality of 
the old man, but her little sister wins her 
away from rationalism and realism to the 
old-time joy of poetry and love.’’ 


A Text for the New Year 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


It is a good custom of some Christians 
to select a text for the New Year. My 
dear old friend, Dr. Newman Hall of 
London—who has passed his eighty-first 
milestone on the road to heaven—always 
symbolizes the New Year by sending me 
such a Bible motto printed on a card to 
be hung up on the wall. I would suggest 
to the readers of the good old Congrega- 
tionalist the following passage from the 
fourth chapter of Proverbs—‘‘ Let thine 
eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids 
look straight before thee.’”’ The past year 
has gone, with its record of successes or of 
failures, of gains and of losses, and it is 
too late to alter a single line. What is 
written is written. 

Doubtless many of my readers have 
made one or more sad entries in the 
“Family Record” of their Bibles; others 
have fought through a twelvemonth of 
sharp adversities. There is a temptation 
for such to turn their eyes backward and 
to be continually brooding over their 
losses and their sorrows. They think and 
talk constantly of their griefs. The 
wounds instead of healing are kept bleed- 
ing. Ought they to forget the loved ones 
who have departed during this departing 
year? Assuredly not. They could not if 
they would, they would not if they could. 
But that is no reason why they should 
forget the loving God who had some wise 
purpose in their afflictions, or forget their 
duties to the living. Instead of brooding 
over the tomb of buried treasures, anoint 
your eyes with Christ’s precious eye-salve 
of hope, and then fix them on those who 
need your care and towards whom your 
melted heart should flow out in offices of 
love. I recall now a dear friend whose 
heart had been pierced by asharp bereave- 
ment. One Sabbath, during a lonesome 
walk, she looked into a mission school 
and she saw at once how she might divert 
her mind from her griefs by laying hold 
of benevolent labors among the poor. A 
new song was put into her mouth and a 
new sunshine into her life. She has since 
become an angel of mercy in many an 
abode of poverty and sorrow. 

Nor is it a wise or healthy thing to be 
looking backward at the failures of the 
past. It only weakens us. A retreating 
army gains no recruits. The way in which 
you treat a bad failure may determine 
your character and your future. You 
may either lie down in utter despondency 
under your shattered hopes and let them 
crush the life out of you, or you may put 
the fragments into a stepping-stone from 
which to rise into something better and 
stronger. Let your eyes look right on 
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and determine that with God’s help you 
will this next year retrieve the losses and 
repair the failures of the past year. Even 
grand old Paul recognized the mistakes 
and imperfections of his own life when he 
exclaimed, “forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things that are before, I press on towards 
the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” Don’t brood 
over committed sins or neglected duties 
too much. Repentance, though it be a 
vital necessity, is only a subsoil process. 
It may clear out rubbish, but it does not 
rebuild. Faith, hopeand love only can do 
that. Observe how the Master dealt with 
Simon Peter when he met him by the lake- 
side. Instead of twitting him with that 
recent disgraceful failure in Pilate’s court- 
yard, he inquires, “Simon, lovest thou 
me?” Ifso, that is enough; then go and 
shepherd the Master’s flock. Peter’s eyes 
were turned away from the dark, wretched 
scene of cowardice and treason towards 
the bright scene of new and holy activities. 

There is one class of professed Chris- 
tians whom it is more delicate and diffi- 
cult to deal with than with the afflicted 
or the desponding. They are the self-sat- 
isfied church members. Whyshould they 
strive to do any better during the coming 
year? Have not they been converted, 
and have not they joined the church, and 
attended it quite regularly, and come to 
the communion table, and kept up about 
as respectable an appearance as the aver- 
age of their neighbors? There is not 
much hope for spiritual growth in a 
man whose eyes are sanded with self-con- 
ceit and blinded to his own. deficiencies. 
““What makes you look so sad today?” 
inquired a visitor of an artist whose stu- 
dio he had entered. ‘‘ Because,” replied 
the artist, “I am satisfied with that pic- 
ture yonder. I have struck twelve, and I 
never can expect to do anything better.” 
It is a sad thing for a Christian to be liy- 
ing on past experiences, and who has 
stopped growing. In God’s sight such 
self-satisfied professors may be actually 
declining. My friend, if you are in this 
condition, the wisest thing for you to do 
is to bury your old and musty religion in 


‘the grave of the dead year, and begin 


the new year with striving to become a 
new man in Christ Jesus. You will be 
vastly the better for a reconversion, such 
as Peter had after his sorry fall through 
his self-confidence. Turn over a new leaf 
and begin on a fresh page, an humbler, 
sweeter, purer and stronger life. Christ 
will help you to ‘‘make all things new.” 
I once heard the venerable Dr. Lyman 
Beecher describe a remarkable awaken- 
ing that occurred’ in Lane Theological 
Seminary while he was president there. 
Several of the students abandoned their 
old hope, sought for a reconversion by 
the Holy Spirit, and struck for a higher 
and holier style of faith and practice. 
He said that those reconverted brethren 
went forth from the seminary with a 
prodigious power to win souls to Jesus. 
Such a sifting, searching and soul quick- 
ening process would be a wonderful bless- 
ing in about all our churches. A revival 
in the church would prepare for saying 
sinners outside its pale. 

What may be in store for us during 
this opening year of grace 1898 is known 
only to the Omniscient. In fhe magnifi- 
cent mansion of a New York millionaire 
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a superb Gobelin tapestry hangs sus- 
pended across the entrance to the ground 
hall, and a servant raises it foreach guest 
to enter. So across the future swings 
that mighty sail which the divine hand 
only lifts for each successive footstep in 
our lives. Let us not ask to see the dis- 
tant scene—‘‘One step enough for me.” 
The wealth or the health of today may 
turn into sickness or poverty tomorrow, 
bright plans may be shattered and bright 
faces turn to paleness and ashes, but God 
lives and reigns behind the tapestry, and 
it is woven with the glorious record of 
his promises and his wise providences. 
Jesus offers to be with us through every 
hour of the next year. Do not take your 
eye from him a moment. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds used to say, “‘I only look at the 
best pictures; a bad one spoils my eye.” 
The more we look at Jesus the more shall 
we look like Jesus. Duties will come to 
us one by one; opportunities to help 
others and to save souls are coming to us 
this year; strength and grace will come 
with them if we pray aright and work 
with God. No backward look, my brother, 
and no backward steps! Let your eyes 
look right on, until the last step brings 
you to the gates of pearl and the con- 
queror’s crown. 
Lift your eye, Christian! 
Jesus is o’er thee. 
Run the race, Christian! 
Look straight before thee. 
Onward and upward still 
Be thine endeavor, 


Thy rest in eternity 
Rolls on forever. 


There is more or less unrest in the 
Methodist Zion over the difference be- 
tween theory and practice, for instance 
between the official attitude of the church 
toward the liquor traffie and the habits of 
some of its officials or the attitude of the 
laity when they come to vote at the polls, 
between the requirements of the Disci- 
pline as it forbids theater-going, card- 
playing, ete., and the habits of many of 
the occupants of the pews in Methodist 
churches. Apparently, a conflict between 
the radicals and the conservatives is ap- 
proaching. A man of the character and 
ability of Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of 
Boston University, occupying a chair in 
one of the denominational training schools 
for the Methodist clergy, has just said 
this: 


The tendency to secure piety by rules and” 
regulations is strongly marked in the history 
of religion, and its failure no less so. This 
kind of legislation has a double form—the 
mechanical and the pseudo-spiritual. We 
mention some principles for judging it: (1) 
The field of duty is as large as life, and the 
disciple can be fitted for it by helping him to 
be a law unto himself. (2) The deepest aim 
in the Christian life is to bring man into a 
conscious relation, filial trust and obedience 
to God. All rules which hinder this are bad. 
(3) No legislation can be sane or safe that 
does not recognize the absolute legitimacy of 
the life that now is. (4) Legislation must be 
conditioned by the possibility of securing its 
end. Most things are too complex to be legis- 
lated about to edification. () We must be on 
our guard against creating an arbitrary and 
artificial conscience. These principles leave 
little place for specific legislation. The mat- 
ter has to be left to public opinion and to the 
conscience of the individual. Freedom is, of 
course, dangerous, but it is not so dangerous 
as the externalism of mechanical piety and 
the sophistications of pseudo-spirituality. — 


Such a deliverance from such a source 


cannot well be ignored. ‘ 


, ort 
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‘The Great Fire 

The recent fire, the largest in London 
for thirty years, has made a big hole in 
the city and devoured two millions ster- 
ling. What wasa few weeks ago a thickly 
congested area is now an open space 
through which the winds of heaven blow 
freely. Pity it cannot so remain! The 
last great fire was quite close to the same 
spot. The marvel is that in the narrow, 
tortuous lanes of this ancient city, lined 
with warehouses packed with inflammable 
materials, conflagrations are not more 
frequent. That no lives were lost is 
cause for gratitude and demonstrates the 
efficiency of the fire-extinguishing ar- 
trangements of the London County Coun- 
cil—the council which Lord Salisbury has 
always secretly disliked and now openly 
threatens to demolish or cripple. Let 
him try! Nothing would so rouse and 
unite the progressive forces of London as 
an attempt to deprive the county council 
of the powers that on the whole it has so 
well wielded and with such conspicuous 
benefit to the citizens. 


The Education Victory 

At the election of the school board for 
London the sweeping defeat of the forces 
of reactionary Toryism, ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny and theological narrowness, so 
beautifully united in Lord Salisbury’s 
medizval personality, might teach him a 
lesson, one would think, if in the past he 
had not consistently shown cynical indif- 
ference to public opinion and an absolute 
incapacity to learn from the history of 
his own times. It is not unlikely that 
the premier’s startling attack on the 
county council, at the Conservative dem- 
onstration in the Albert Hall,. helped to 
secure the triumphant victory of the Pro- 
gressives, who are the true friends of edu- 
cation. The most dramatic and signifi- 
cant feature of the school board election 
was the rejection by the constituency he 
had represented for eighteen years of Mr. 
Diggle, ex-chairman of the board and the 
original Clerical leader, though latterly 
repudiated by the ‘advanced’ High 
Church section, who made economy a 
leading plank in his platform. After 
‘events have shown the discretion and far- 
sightedness of Mr. Athelstan Riley, who, 
possibly with the best of intentions, did 
more than any other man to stir up the 

‘theological quagmire in withdrawing 
from the contest. 

Now that Clericalism has sustained so 
crushing a defeat, we may hope that the 
board will devote itself to the promotion 
of educational efficiency and develop- 
ment, instead of, as in the past, wasting 
its time in fruitless theological discus- 
sions, that merely serve to accentuate 
sectarian bitterness. The attempt of an 
incorrigible Clerical member at the first 
sitting of the new board to reopen the re- 
ligious question was promptly quashed. 
Lord Reay, the new non-party chairman, 
in his opening speech, said the main object 


of the board should be to secure schools. 


as good as, if not better than, those of 
Boston, among other places. The Pro- 
gressive victory means that the ‘‘compro- 
mise,” which on the whole has worked 
well for twenty-five years, will be main- 
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tained; that is to say, the Bible will con- 
tinue to be read in the schools of the 
board and instruction given in the broad 
principles of the Christian religion. 
Whilst this may for the present be a sat- 
isfactory adjustment of the difficulty, an 
increasing number of Nonconformists, 
particularly Congregationalists, feel that 
education will not be on a fundamentally 
sound basis until all religious teaching 
is taken out of the hands of the state. 
The country as a whole, however, is dis- 
tinctly against the ‘‘secularization of the 
schools.” 
A New Mansfield House 

Congregationalists have reason to be 
proud of what is being done in the East 
End by alumni of Mansfield College and 
in South London by Mr. Herbert Stead 
and tneir helpers. From the time, some 
eight years ago, when Mr. Percy Alden 
went out alone firdm the college to live in 
‘Canning Town the work has grown stead- 
ily and solidly. His recent election as 
deputy mayor of the borough after serv- 
ing five years as town councilor is fresh 
evidence of Mr. Alden’s hold on the local- 
ity. Heis also chairman of a municipal 
committee which-is constructing a free 
library and technical institute at a cost 
of £40,000. In all the varied work of the 
settlement the aim is, as the warden puts 
it, to “‘practice rather than to preach.” 
Numerous religious services and Bible 
classes, however, show that the religious 
element is not lacking. 
. Fora long time need has been felt of a 
new settlement house adapted to the 
growing requirements, and, thanks largely 
to the energy and devotion of the warden, 
a suitable building, in the same thorough- 
fare as the old headquarters, has been 
erected at a cost of £8,000, and opened 
almost free of debt. It affords accommo- 
dation for twenty residents, and contains 
a large reception room capable of holding 
200 people, and other offices. Amid much 
rejoicing the opening ceremony was per- 
formed by Sir Walter Besant on Dec. 1, 
amongst those taking part in the proceed- 
ings being Principal Fairbairn, who takes 
the greatest pride and delight in the set- 
tlement, Dr. Horton, Mr. Silvester Horne 
and the mayor. “Browning Hall Settle- 
ment, in Walworth, is also rapidly devel- 
oping. Like Mr. Alden, Mr. Stead believes 
in working through municipal institutions 
as well as by direct effort. Connected 
with the settlement there are now three 
members of the vestry and four managers 
of board schools. No visitors are more 
welcome than Americans at these social 
settlements. ‘ . 
War to the Death 

The struggle now proceeding in the en- 
gineering trade is not merely an ordinary 
strike or lock-out but a life and death 
contest between organized capital and a 
certain form of trade-unionism. The 
failure of the conference between repre- 
sentatives of the two sides brought about 
on the initiative of the government is 
not surprising, for the employers resolved 
at the start to adhere at all costs to the 
policy upon which they entered. Un- 
questionably, as the men have become 
more and more organized and financially 
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stronger, their demands have steadily in- 
creased. They not only ask for reduced 
hours, without, of course, reduced pay, 
but seek to stipulate as to the use of ma- 
chinery, the price to be paid for particular 
kinds of work, the employment of boys 
and elderly men, etc. The masters claim 
the right of the individual employer to 
contract with the individual workman, 
without the intervention of a third party. 
The men say the individual workman is 
not strong enough to protect his own in- 
terests, and that if he is not backed up by 
a trade union he may agree to terms which 
are not only prejudicial to himself but, in 
the long run, to workers generally. 

It is largely a question of how far the 
men are to share in the conduct of the 
concern in which they are working. The 
masters say that if they are to carry on 
their business successfully they must be 
left free to conduct it in their own way 
without interference. Whilst the general 
public would not sympathize with any 
vindictive attempt to *‘smash the trade 
unions,’ which is alleged to be the ulti- 
mate aim of the masters, and believe that 
the demand for an eight-hour day is reason- 
able, -if economic conditions permit its 
concession, the feeling has gained ground 
that. employers have legitimate cause for 
complaint in the more exacting demands 
and inconsiderate action of some work- 
men and trade union officials, and public 
opinion: is swerving to their side. The 
Daily Chronicle is about the only leading 
journal that unreservedly champions the 
men’s cause. They are being supported 
by considerable donations from trade or- 
ganizations, but so far there has not been, 
as at the time of the great coal strike 
and the Penrhyn dispute, an outpouring 
of financial aid from the general public. 
The final solution of these industrial con- 
flicts must be sought in the principle of 
profit-sharing, which is gradually being 
adopted. 

London Disappointed 

In declining the call to Kensington Dr. 
John Watson has acted in accordance 
with that high spirit which pervades his 
Mind of the Master. His unexpected re- 
fusal has caused great disappointment in 
London, where he would have been en- 
thusiastically received in religious, liter- 
ary and social circles. It seemed only 
fitting, after his long and arduous work at 
Liverpool, that he should come to the 
metropolis, where he could have made his 
own conditions; and if he had followed 
mere personal inclination, he would have 
done so. He has, however, chosen to keep 
to the more laborious path, and all men 
respect him for his decision. It says not 
a little for Ian Maclaren’s quality of soul 
that he keeps steadily to his ministerial 
work, faithfully discharging the thousand 
and one duties of a city pastorate without 
even a ministerial assistant, and resisting 
what must be the strong temptation to 
devote more than his holiday time to lit- 
erature. The address in which Dr. Wat- 
son told his people, to their unbounded 
joy, that he intended to remain with 
them was a beautiful revelation of hon- 
est, quiet striving to live according to the 
highest ideal. ‘‘God bless you, John!” 
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Congregational Lecturers 

A series of brilliant lectures on Apos- 
tolical Suecession in the Light of History 
and of Fact is now being delivered at the 
Memorial Hall by Dr. John Brown. For 
some time past the biographer of Bunyan 
and author of the Pilgrim Fathers has 
been making close study of this subject, 
and the result is a scholarly and exhaust- 
ive examination of the basis of Anglican 
claims. Dr. Brown is unsparingly ex- 
posing the fallacies of Canon Gore and 
other High Churechmen. The lectures 
will shortly be published in book form as 
the Congregational Lecture, and will be 
heartily welcomed by Free Churchmen 
all over the world. As merchants’ lec- 
turer the invincible Dr. Rogers has been 
tracing the history of Congregationalism 
during the last sixty years, and giving 
delightful personal reminiscences of lead- 
ing Congregationalists of the century. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Rogers’s recollec- 
tions will be put into permanent form. 


The Drama in London 

From both a moral and artistic point 
of view the drama, judged by the best 
representations, was probably never at a 
higher level in London than it is now. 
Uniess the whole principle of the drama 
be objected to, the most precise Christian 
can find little to complain of in such per- 
formances as Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Wil- 
son Barrett, Mr. Forbes Robertson and 
actors of their type are responsible for. 
Shakespeare, when properly presented, is 
as popular as ever. Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son has achieved a brilliant triumph with 
his natural, graceful and subtly powerful 
interpretation of Hamlet on the boards 
of the Lyceum. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s dra- 
matic version of his Little Minister has 
been hailed with a chorus of delight, on 
being presented at the Haymarket Thea- 
ter, and promises to have a long run, like 
his Professor’s Love Story and Houseboat. 

Dec. 8. ALBION. 


For Tommy 
BY LAURA E. 


It was New Year’s Eve, but the Tramp 
did not know that. He was tired and 
hungry. He had been walking all day 
and had not been well treated. At many 
houses he had been turned away without 
ceremony; at others work had been of- 
fered. Only one woman had taken him 
in and fed him for nothing, and she had 
given him soda bread, which always dis- 
agreed with him, and cold tea. The pro- 
fession was not what it had been cracked 
up to be, thought the Tramp, and he be- 
gan to think that the burglar had the 
best of it, afterall. He had always called 
himself an honest man, and had now and 
then split wood, when he could not get 
food without, but, after all, was honesty 
the best policy? He knew burglars who 
had their little homes as neat and pretty 
as any one would ask to see. Texts 
round the walls, too, ‘‘God bless our 
home!” and all that. The Tramp liked a 
pretty text. This very afternoon he had 
been walking with a burglar—they sep- 
arated when they came to the yillage in 
mutual though friendly distrust—who 
was going home, with a New Year’s pres- 
ent for his little boy—a gold watch it was. 
He had taken it from an old curmudgeon 
who kept it locked up in a box, doing no 
good to anybody. That burglat was go- 
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ing home to have a cosy time with wife 
and child, and here was he, the Tramp, 
an honest man, and not able to get a bite 
of supper. Decidedly, tramping was not 
what he had been led to believe it. He 
thought he should try stealing, after all; 
he stopped, full of the thought, and looked 
around him, 

A bright light shone from the window 
of a cottage hard by; the blind was up; 
the Tramp stepped to the window and 
looked in. A neat, bright, cosy kitchen; 
a little old woman busy over the stove. 
No sign of masculine presence anywhere. 

“T’ll try here!” said the Tramp, 

He opened the door, without knocking, 
and went in. The little woman looked 
up. ‘‘Goodevenin’!’’? shesaid. “I didn’t 
hear ye knock. What can I do for ye?” 

“T want some money!” said the Tramp, 
hoarsely, for he had made up his mind 
now. 

“Well, I haven’t got a cent!” said the 
little woman, “and if I had, I wouldn’t 
be fool enough to give it to you. So there 
itis, yousee! But youcan do something 
for me!” she added, brightly. “‘ You’ve 
come just in the nick of time. I want 
this soup taken to a sick boy round in 
the next street. His mother is sick, too, 
and can’t cook things nice as he ought to 
have ’em; hasn’t:means to get ’em nei- 
ther, I expect;' and I set out that he 
should have something good and hot to 
go to sleep on, and begin the new year 
with nourishment inside him.” 

All the time she was talking the little 
woman was busy getting out a bowl and 
cover and finding a clean napkin. 

‘Here!’ she said, and she poured some 
of the steaming broth into a small cup. 
“See if that ain’t good! I guess likely 
ise?7 

The Tramp glowered at her, but drank 
the broth and said it was good. 

“Then you take this!’ said the little 
woman. “Go round the corner to the 
fourth white house, and say it’s for 
Tommy. What ye waitin’ for?” 

“T didn’t come here to do errands!” 
said the Tramp. 

“Yes, you did!” said the little woman, 
sharply. ‘‘That’s just what you come 
for. I’ve been waitin’ the past half-hour 
for the Lord to send some one—I can’t go 
out at night myself, fear of the asthmy— 
and he’s sent you. Reckon he knows 
what he’s about!” 

She pushed the Tramp out gently but 
decidedly, and shut the door on him, 

“Well, I swan!” said the Tramp. 

He carried the bowl safely to the fourth 
white house from the corner. Once, in- 
deed, he stopped on the way and muttered 
to himself. 

“Tommy!” he said, and his tone ex- 
pressed deep injury. ‘“ You’d think they 
might have called him William, or some- 
thing else. There’s names enough, you’d 
think, without hittin’ on Tommy. But 
that’s the way! A man don’t have no 
chance!” 

A horse and buggy stood before the 
white house, and when he knocked the 
door was opened by a short, square man 
with “doctor” written all over him. 

“What's this?’ asked the doctor. 

“Soup!” said the Tramp, ‘‘for Tommy!” 

“Who sent you?” asked the doctor. 
“Old woman, brown house “round the 
corner? All right! If she sent you I sup- 
pose you are a respectable fellow. Just 
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jump into my buggy and drive to 140 Gage- 
Street! 


will give you. Hurry, now! I can’t 
leave this boy, and I’ve been waiting half 


an hour for somebody to come along.” 


He nodded, and shut the door. 

“Well, Iswan!”’ said the Tramp again. 

He pocketed the note and drove rapidly 
away. He did not know where Gage 
Street was, but a few questions put him 
on the right track, and after a drive of 
some minutes he drew up before a neat 
white villa standing back among shrub- 
beries. 

A lady answered his ring. She began 
to speak before she saw him. ‘“ Why,. 
John!” she cried. ‘‘Did you forget your 
key? I heard the buggy wheels—O, 
mercy! Who is this?” 

The Tramp gave her the note, which. 
she read quickly. 

“Yes,’’*she said, “O, certainly! I will) 
get them at once. And while you are 
waiting’—she looked at the Tramp, 
doubtfully. ‘The doctor sent you—it. 
must be all—I wonder if you would be 


“so very obliging as to look at the furnace 


for me? Our man is gone off; I don’t. 
know where he can be, and I am sure 
there is something wrong. The house is- 
cold as a. barn, and I can’t leave the baby 
more than a moment, and my girl is sick. 
If you would be so kind !” 

She showed him the cellar door and ran 
to get the medicine. 

The Tramp stumped down the cellar 
stairs, shook the furnace thoroughly, put. 
coal on and shut it up. 

“Swannin’ ain’tin this!” he said. e This. 
goes beyond any expressionI know. They 
don’t give a man no chance !” 

When he went up the fire was burning” 
well, and the doctor’s wife was waiting 
for him with a packet and a cup of hot 
coffee. 

““You must be cold,” she sai?. “And LE 
am so much obliged. I cannot imagine 
where Thomas can be.” 

“You’re a lady, mum,” sail the Tramp. 

On the way back he was hailed by a. 
woman who came to her gate with a 
shawl over her head. 

“Say, mister, was you. goin’ any wheres- 
near the post office ?”’ 

““Most probably I was,” said the Tramp. 
“I’m in the delivery business tonight.” 

“Thien if you’d post this letter for me 
I’d he a thousand times obliged to you. 
It’s to my son, and he’ll fret if he don’t. 
hear from me New Year’s Day. Thank 
you, sir! I hope your mother feels com- 
fortable about you this cold night.” 

The Tramp winced at this. He said 
nothing, but took the letter and went. 

As he drove by a street lamp a rough 
voice called to him’ to stop. He checked 
the horse, and was aware of the burglar 
with whom he had walked and talked a 
few hours before. 

“Hello, pal!” said the burglar. “ You’re 
in luck! Seems to me you was the feller 
that was goin’ to stay an honest man, 


was you? And got a team a’ready! — 


That’s smart business. Gimme a lift!” 
The Tramp grunted and shook his head 
“T’m on an errand!” he said, “forasick 

child.”’ 

“Sick granny!” said the burglar. “You 
go shares, or I'll holler and give you up!’” 

He grasped the horse’s bridle as’ = 
spoke, and his looks were ugly enough. 


Give this note to my wife—Mrs, 
Jones—and bring back the medicine she 
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“All right!” said the Tramp. 
in!” 

He threw back the robes and held out 
his hand. The burglar left the horse’s 
head and was in the act of springing 
into the buggy when a well-planted blow 
sent him sprawling on his back in the 
road. 

The Tramp drove on rapidly. ‘‘Some 
folks ain’t no sense of what’s right and 
fittin’.”” he muttered. ‘‘There’s a time 
for everything. That’s Scripture.” 

He found the doctor waiting at the door 
of the white cottage. 

“Sharp’s the word!” said the doctor. 
“‘T was getting uneasy, my man.” 

“So was I!” said the Tramp. He ex- 
plained that the hired man was gone and 
‘the lady had asked him to see to the fur- 
nace. 

“Gone, has he?” said the doctor, and 
his face darkened. ‘‘Then that’s the last 
time. He needn’t come back, the tipsy 
rascal.” 

Again he looked keenly at the Tramp, 
who was shifting a-buckle of the harness 
in a very knowing way. 

“Know anything about horses?” he 
asked. 

“Reckon!” said the Tramp. 

“Who are you, anyhow ?”’ asked the 


* Jump 


doctor. 
“Well, I was wonderin’!”’ said the 
Tramp. “I took care o’ horses five years. 


I been sick, and since then I been trampin’ 
a spell. Tonight I started out to be a 
burglar, but I ain’t had no chance. I 
might as well go back to work again and 
done-with it.” 

“T think you might!” said the doctor. 
“Come in and help me with this boy. 
He’s pretty sick, and his mother’s not 
much better.” 

“Well, it’s all in the night’s work,” said 
the Tramp. “I'll be dressmakin’ before 

' IT get through with this.” 

He stepped inside, but stopped short at 
the bedroom door with a white face. A 
child’s voice was heard within, asking for 
water. 

“Who’s that?” asked the Tramp, star- 
ing at thedoctor. ‘Whose voiceis that ?”’ 

-“Tommy’s,” said the doctor. ‘Tommy 
Trent.” 

“O,my Lord!” said the Tramp. “‘How 
did he come here ?.”’ 

“His mother came ‘some weeks ago,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘to get work in the mill. 
Good, steady woman! She was doing 
well till she fell sick, and then Tommy 
took this fever. Nice boy, Tommy! Do 
you know anything about them? They 
seem to be quite alone. There was an 
older son, I believe, but he seems to have 
got into bad ways and gone off. Do you 

_ know anything about Mrs. Trent?” 
“Reckon!” said the Tramp. He hid 
his face against the wall for a moment; 
then he turned upon the doctor with flam- 
ing eyes. ‘‘Something’s ben after me to- 
night!”’ he said, fiercely. “Things is all 
of a piece! I don’t say what itis. You 
may call it the Lord if you’re a mind to. 
I shan’t say nothin’! I tell you I ain’t 
had no chance!” He put the doctor 
aside with one hand, and slipped noise- 
lessly into the low room. ‘‘Tommy,”’ he 
said, softly, ‘‘how’s things ?”’ 
_ The sick boy started up on his elbow 
' with a ery, looked, then fell back on his 
pillow laughing and crying. ‘It’s all 
right!”’ he said. - ‘‘ Mother, it’s all right! 
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T’ll get well now! Brother Jim’s come!” 
*Reckon!”’ said the Tramp. 


In and Around New York 


Not Exactly a Museum 

Some time ago the idea occurred to Frederick 
C. Manvel, who has been clerk of Plymouth 
Church for the past twenty years, that the 
semi-centennial year of the church was a fit- 
ting one during which to create a Plymouth 
historian, charged with the duty of collecting 
all the material possible connected with the 
early history of the church. He has, there- 
fore, gathered a mass of interesting things. 
Some have come from members who, dying, 
bequeathed them to the clerk. Several other 
members have died who have not been so eare- 
ful. So it was proposed to create an official 
historian to receive these relics and preserve 
them for the future. The idea of a museum 
has hardly occurred to any one connected with 
thechurch. Noplans for systematic collection 
of documents have yet been formulated, but 
as soon as possible Mr. Manvel intends to take 
up the matter and endeavor to collect the large 
mass of material which he knows to exist, 
both in Brooklyn and throughout the country. 
Much of it, of course, pertains to Mr. Beecher. 


New Denominational Headquarters 

Congregational Rooms is to be the name of 
the new quarters in the United Charities 
Building. These quarters were promised to 
the societies for November, then December, 
and it is now not unlikely that the end of 
January will see the famous old rooms in the 
Bible House still occupied by them. The 
change, when it comes, will-result in econ- 
omies in two directions. One will be a gain 
in interest, in that all will be upon the same 
floor, and thus a community of relations will 
be secured quite impossible under the old ar- 
rangement. The other will be the actual say- 
ing of money paid out by oad four societies in 
rentals. yet 


Week of Prayer Plans 

In an endeavor to inerease interest in the 
Week of Prayer the general topics recom- 
mended by the Evangelical Alliance are to be 
supplemented by local topics at the Marble 
Collegiate Church. Ministers representing 
six different denominations have been invited 
to lead. Some of the local subjects are prayer 
for the promotion of interdenominational life, 
for a deeper personal devotion to Sunday school 
work, that more converts among our foreign 
peoples may be constrained to seek the salva- 
tion of their own nationality, that our city 
churches may be filled with the missionary 
spirit. Such topics might be used in other 
cities as well as in New York. Dr. Strong, 
secretary of the alliance, says that while the 
week is not observed so generally as when 
first inaugurated, there has been a greater 
demand this year than usual for topics and 
suggestions how to make the meetings in- 
teresting. 


Federation Work Extending 

The Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers has sent to Dr. Berry a formal letter, 
addressed to the Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches of Great Britain, in which, after 
expressing the pleasure derived from the re- 
cent personal visit of its president, the coun- 
cil is told that, in the federation’s opinion, 
American Christendom, with its 143 denomi- 
nations, presents a complexity unknown in 
any part of Europe. ‘ Within Greater New 
York,’”’ say the federation, “‘there are domi- 
ciled 3,500,000 people, representing thirty dis- 
tinct nationalities, and among them are at 
least 1,000,000 people indifferent to or estranged 
from the appeal of any form of religion. There 
are here, in proportion to population, fewer 
churches than in any other American city, 
the New York ratio being one Protestant 
church to 4,500 people. Your work is three 
years older than ours, and ours vitally con- 
cerns only one city. But the influence of 
what we have here done has extended to 
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above one-quarter of the States of the Union.’’ 
The address gives a list of the denominations 
in the federation, which is much larger than 
in England, and closes: ‘‘For our work in 
bringing the appeal and application of the 
gospel to every home we beseech your sympa- 
thies and prayers. To yours, for making the 
living (‘:rist the Lord of England’s life, we 
pledge ours.”’ 

The New York Federation, on a slightly 
different basis, is superintending canvasses 
of the seventeenth and thirty-second assem- 
bly districts, and it has been asked to make a 
canvass of the eighth district in this city. The 
changed basis is the larger co-operation of 
church workers, Indeed, house to house can- 
vasses are coming to be a popular form of 
work. Canvassers say they are uniformly 
well received, and churches in unexpectedly 
large numbers are coming to the federation 
and asking to be made responsible for partic- 
ular blocks. The federation’s methods are 
being studied. Prof. Graham Taylor recently 
recommended to students in the Chicago Sem- 
inary a careful perusal of its last report. 


Farewell to Canon Cheyne 

The Judeans, a new social and literary 
organization, gave a farewell reception last 
week to Rey. Dr. Thomas K. Cheyne, the dis- 
tinguished Oxford professor whose lectures 
on Jewish Old Testament history have greatly 
delighted the Jews of this and other cities. 
Many Christians were present, including Pres- 
ident Hall and Professors Brown, Briggs and 
Fagnani of Union Seminary. Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger presided, and not only an English- 
man and an American, but also a Christian 
and a Jew, said complimentary things about 
each other. Dr. Hall, mentioning the large 
number of learned Jews present at Union to 
hear Canon Cheyne, said he would not be 
satisfied until in that same chapel some au- 
thoritative Jewish voice is heard speaking the 
truth from his own point of view. Discussing 
the question whether the theological seminary 
is a conservator or destroyer of truth, Dr. Hall 
thought truth fared best when subjected to 
the greatest research, and the seminary best 
when it is in touch with the throbbing life of 
the human race. 


In and Around Chicago 


Forefathers’ Day 

In not a few of our pulpits references were 
made on Sunday, Dec. 19, to the landing of 
the Pilgrims and the service which those in- 
trepid pioneers of faith and industry have 
rendered the country. Dr. Noble told the 
story of the Plymouth Colony in a felicitous 
way. Dr. Hillis at Central Music Hall spoke 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and the Message of 
Puritanism, dwelling on their faith in God, 
their indifference to suffering, the nobility of 
their character and the contribution they 
made to the science of government no less 
than to the establishment of a reign of right- 
eous principle among men. 


Curtiss versus Bartlett 

The discussion at the Ministers’ Meeting 
centered around ex-President Bartlett’s book 
in defense of the historicity of the Hexateuch. 
A carefully prepared review was read by Prof. 
S. I. Curtiss, in which he affirmed that modern 
Old Testament scholars would neither accept 
President Bartlett’s methods of discussion 
nor his conclusions. He gave high praise to 
the writer’s ability, scholarship and vigor in 
writing, but said his standpoint was essen- 
tially that of a scholar of twenty-five years 
ago. Professor Curtiss declared his inability 
to admit that certain discoveries in Assyriol- 
ogy which establish the historical character 
of prominent persons or events related in the 
book of Joshua, for example, establish the. 
historical character of the details in the book, 
or that Moses could write as a competent wit- 
ness about events of which he had no personal 
knewledge. Nor does he think that sufficient 
attention has been paid to the codes in the 
Pentateuch. He deems it well-nigh impossible 
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that codes so different as that of the Book of 
the Covenant and the Priests’ Code should 
haye been composed within a year, or that 
these codes and the code embraced in the 
book of Deuteronomy should have been pro- 
mulgated within a period of forty years. He 
thinks that they originated with Moses, but 
that additions and changes were made in them 
down to the time of Ezra. He says that un- 
less one is willing to deal with Scripture as 
one deals with other books, one must hold to 
the belief that facts of history were made 
known to Moses and to other Scripture writ- 
ers supernaturally, and that they were sim- 
ply inspired penmen without individuality of 
their own. 

In speaking of the position of the evangeli- 
cal school of Old Testament critics, Professor 
Curtiss said that they do not reject any por- 
tion of the Bible, but seek to discover pre- 
cisely why and when it was written, what 
sort of literature was employed in making the 
divine will known, and what allowance Occi- 
dentals must make for the Orientalisms con- 
tained in it. His brief statements of the 
evangelical critical position were that its ad- 
vocates have no a priori theories as to the 
origin and composition of the Old Testament 
books. They simply strive to find out the 
truth on these points. They do not combat 
any probable fact or theory of criticism as 
subversive of the Bible as a revelation of God 
concerning man. They recognize the neces- 
sity God was under of using existing literary 
modes as the medium of his revelation. Hence 
no form of literature is excluded as a medium 
of revelation. 

Professor Curtiss is one of the more con- 
servative of the modern evangelical critics. 
He has come.to his present position only after 
long and patient study of what seem to him 
to be facts, and which, therefore, prevent his 
acceptance of theories which he held a 
quarter of a century since. But he has not 
given up one jot or tittle of his faith in the 
Bible as the Word of God or as the reve- 
lation of God’s will tomen. His theories per- 
tain to the way in which the Bible was com- 
posed, to the human rather than the divine 
element which it contains. Yet his paper did 
not pass without expressions of dissent on the 
part of many who heard it. In the discussion 
which followed there was some wild and ex- 
. travagant talk against the higher critics, but, 
after allowing for this, there was not a little 
sympathy with the opifiions of President 
Bartlett, and a feeling that, after all, it may 
yet be found that he and Professor Green may 
be right in their views as to the essential 
unity of Genesis and the historicity of the 
Hexateuch as well as of the other so-called 
historical books of the Old Testament. The 
meeting was one of the old sort, where those 
present feel deeply and discussion becomes 
deeply interesting because it waxes warm and 
touches subjects which are vital. All were 
grateful to Professor Curtiss for his clear 
statements and for calm criticism of the 
methods employed by the advocates of the 
traditional views. Nor can any one charge 
Professor Curtiss with having lost his interest 
in Christian work because he accepts some of 
the conclusions of the higher critics, or doubt 
his competency as a scholar to weigh the ar- 
guments which these critics bring forward. 


Death of Rey. C. C. Salter 

In the death of this devoted servant of 
Christ not Duluth only but the whole North- 
west has lost a moral force which cannot 
easily be estimated. For several years he has 
been engaged in mission work in Duluth and 
Superior City, and has won for himself there 
and wherever he has been known the love and 
eonfidence of all his associates. He was a 
native of Waverly, Ill., was deeply interested 
in the welfare of Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, which his father helped to found, al- 
though he himself was a graduate of Yale and 
for a time one of its tutors. Though a man of 
much culture and refinement and equal to a 
far more prominent position than he cared to 
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occupy, he loved to work among the poor and 
to put himself on their level. Never promi- 
nent, he was yet one of the best and most 
useful men of his time and will be sincerely 
mourned by those whom he served. 


Drs. Gunsaulus and Goodwin 

Dr. Gunsaulus has returned home, unable 
as yet to walk without the aid of a cane ora 
erutch, but in good health and full of hope for 
the future. For the present he will do noth- 
ing, at least that is his assertion, but as soon 
as his strength permits will assume his old 
place at the head of Armour Institute. With 
entire freedom from the care of a parish he 
anticipates speedy recovery. Dr. Goodwin is 
also at home, not as strong as could be wished 
but improved in health and with good pros- 
pects of again taking up his work. 


Death of Washington Hesing 

Mr. Hesing was not a descendant of the 
Puritans, nor did he sympathize at all with 
their views. But he was a political leader in 
Chicago, especially among the Germans, of 
more than ordinary capacity. He was a grad- 
uate of Yale, and at the time of his death, 
which occurred suddenly on Saturday, was 
editor of the Staats Zeitung, the leading Ger- 
man paper of the Northwest, He was a 
writer of much force and ability. As post- 
master under Cleveland he did the city real 
service. He was anxious to be mayor, and 
obtained some 15,000 votes at the last election. 
As a man thoroughly in sympathy with the 
people, of undoubted honesty, approachable 
to all, genial in manner, his death has brought 
sorrow into the hearts of multitudes of fellow- 
citizens who knew him only as a public man, 
but who in that capacity recognized in him a 
man whose ability and integrity were of a 
very high order. Hewas a Roman Catholic. 

FRANKLIN. 


Current History Notes 


_ The French Government has recently issued 
orders to prefects which will tend to put an 
end to the bull fights authorized by municipal- 
ities in southern France. : 


Chicago’s aldermen voted last week to give 
themselves private secretaries at the public 
expense, and when the mayor vetoed their 
order they overrode his veto. The courts are 
now the only bulwark to stay this act of 
plunder. 


The late Judge A. W. Tenney of Brooklyn 
was once offered a bribe of $200,000 by a citi- 
zen of Massachusetts if he would not press an 
indictment found by a Federal court jury ata 
time when Mr. Tenney was United States 
District Attorney. Mr. Tenney, like Mr. 
George Jones of the New York Times, when 
offered an amount quite as large if he would 
let up in his exposure of Tammany, rejected 
the proposition. 

The Spanish officials in Cuba have at last 
consented to receive aid from this country for 
the starving, unclad, shelterless Cubans whom 
Weyler forced to leave the country districts 
and compelled to herd within the limits of the 
larger towns. Secretary Sherman has issued 
an appeal to our people, Spain promises to 
admit free of duty all merchandise which is 
sent, and our consul general in Havana will 
distribute all money gifts. 


Father Ducey, the eloquent Roman Catholic 
priest of St. Leo’s Church, New York city, is 
threatened with discipline by his superiors, 
for his radical views favoring socialism. He 
asserts that ‘‘the crime of churchianity in our 
day is a more crying sin against Jesus Christ 
than was Herod’s crime against John the 
Baptist. We must proclaim the rights of the 
people, we must proclaim the present social 
order as opposed to God’s law and the social 
teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

By the recent death ef Alphonse Daudet, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-six, France 
loses one of her most gifted writers of fiction 
and the drama. An exponent of realism, he 
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erred less grievously than some of the adher- 
ents of that school. Henry James once de- 
scribed him as having ‘“‘the nervous tension, 
the intellectual eagerness, the quick and ex- 
aggerated sensibility, the complicated and 
sophisticated judgment which the friction, 
the contagion, the emulation, the whole spec- 
tacle, at once exciting and depressing, of our 
civilization at its highest produces in suscepti- 
ble natures.”’ 


The United States Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Mr. Evans, advocates the publication of 
the list of pensioners in this country, and 
affirms that he will ask Congress to decree it 
in order that such publicity may assist in 
weeding out from the ranks of pensioners the 
many fraudulent recipients of the national 
bounty. The tide of adverse public opinion 
is rising against our present grossly extrava- 
gant expenditures for pensions, and it only 
needs the active participation of the truly 
patriotic survivors of the Federal army to 
bring about a thorough purging of the pension 
lists and a large scaling of the national ex- 
pense account. The pension roll should be 
what it is not now—a roll of honor. 


Boston re-elected Mr. Josiah, Quincey as 
mayor last week by a majority of 4,079. The 
city also went license by an increased major- 
ity. Mr. Quincy’s election by sach a majority 
in a city that at the last State election gavea 
large Republican majority indicates that Mr. 
Curtis, the Republican candidate, failed to 
poll the votes of many of the Republicans of 
the city, who considered that Mr. Quiney was 
far better informed concerning the city’s 
needs and more likely to administer the munic- 
ipal government on a non-partisan basis. 
The defeat of the regular Republican eandi- 
date for mayor by the nominee of the inde- 
pendent citizens of North Adams is another 
straw showing how the tide is running in 
Massachusetts. 


Since the election of Mr. Harrison as mayor 
of Chicago and the return of the office-seeking 
Democracy to power the corporation counsel, 
especially, has been prominent in efforts to 
cripple the civil service commissioners in their 
desire to have removals made only for cause 
and vacancies filled by competent men. The 
chief of the police has also.dismissed men by 
the hundred from the service for political 


reasons only. The commissioners denied the” 


right of the mayor and his chief to make these 
and similar .dismissions. They defended 
themselves on the ground that the law left 
them far larger liberty than its friends be- 
lieved possible, or than Mayor Swift, the for- 
mer mayor, had claimed for it. The disregard 
of the law became so evident that the Supreme 
Court was asked to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of the law. The decision has just. 
been made. It upholds the law in every par- 
ticular, and increases its efficiency by widen- 
ing the field of its operations. 


The Vermont Chronicle is inelined to eriti- 


cise us for intimating that President MeKin-- 


ley is to be blamed for his abuse of the par- 
doning power. Does it realize the fact which 


we pointed out last week that up to the day - 


before Christmas the President had pardoned 
twelve embezzlers and bank wreckers, and 
that on Dec. 24 he pardoned eight more of the 
same stripe, some of them men who only began 
to serve their terms since he was inaugurated 
President? In view of this scandalous abuse 
of power is the Chronicle still inclined to as- 
sert that “‘there is no class of lawbreakers 
who deserve more sympathy than those who 
have been betrayed into wrong under the 
intense pressure of commercial excitement” ? 
Has it no sympathy for those whose savings 
are stolen, whose property is pilfered? We 
persist in expressing our amazement at the 
record which the President has made during 
the nine months that he has been in office, 
and we agree with the Chicago Record, 
Springfield’ Republican and other journals 
of the country in demanding that a halt be 
declared. y 
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THE HOME 


Fate and Love 
“-BY FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 


I followed after Fate with murmuring; 

With wintry heart I trod the bloom of spring. 
I fought the hooded runner and pursued 

His unloved form o’er rood to Western rood. 


Then I stood still and turned my face away, 

Set myself East, and looked into the day, 

And said, ‘“‘ This world is round, and when, at 
length, aig 

Fate makes full circle, I will meet his strength.” 


Long days I waited ’till Fate came. At last 

I saw him full in face. Then he flew past, 

But, when mine eyes beheld his eye, I looked 
above 

With heart of praise. 
Love. 


His was the face of 


A great statesman, when 
asked by a young man 
what treatise on the art 
of government he could recommend, re- 
plied: ‘‘A book of white paper.” It was 
the student’s note-book which was to be 
the means of his education; but ‘books 
of white paper” have possibilities of use- 
fulness and enjoyment aside from the 
record of facts and observation. The 
elderly woman who keeps a ‘pleasure 
book” to jot down the little pleasures 
and blessings of every day for reference 
when she is inclined to be fretful has 
found it an aid to happiness and content- 
ment. The ‘“‘book of larks,”’ in which a 
girl of our acquaintance writes out a racy 
account of her good times, helps her to 
accumulate happy memories. A perma- 
nent satisfaction is the scrap-book of a 
busy professional man, who finds delight 
in preserving and arranging matter relat- 
ing to prominent persons whom he has 
met or heard from pulpit and platform. 
There is space for the distinguished man’s 
portrait and for newspaper reports of his 
speeches or interviews with him, and in 
many cases these are supplemented by 
the personal impressions of the owner of 
the book. If one has heard Jan Maclaren 
read or Nansen lecture, itis pleasant and 
profitable to recall the occasion in this 
way, and few of us do not have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and seeing a celebrity 
now an then. 


The Scrap-book 
Habit 


There is much to be said, 
also, in favor of the old- 
fashioned habit of keeping a diary. A 
good present for a child at this season of 
the year is a substantial blank-book in 
‘which to describe the events of the day. 
Such a practice need not make a boy ego- 
tistical or a girl morbid and sentimental, 
if they are encouraged to keep eyes and 
ears open to what is going on in the world 
they live in and to record it in their own 
- words. Our modern life is more event- 
ful than we realize, and when fashions 
and opinions have changed, when new in- 
yentions have done away with old cus- 
toms and reforms have righted present 
abuses, our children may like to look back 
and see what town or country life was in 
their youth. But, even if the diary is not 
preserved, it will have served its purpose 
in helping its young owner to express 
himself on paper and to find events of 
_ interest in his life. Many older persons 
make it a point to keep some record of 
their work and pleasure, if it be only a 
line-a-day book, which the busiest among 


Keeping a Diary 
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us could hardly find a burden, and the 
practice of parents in keeping a child 
diary brings its present and future reward. 


A certain familyin New 
England has adopted an 
excellent plan for mak- 
ing gifts received at Christmas subserve 
a double purpose. The impulse came first 
from hearing a lecture on the inartistic 
effects of crowding too many articles into 
a single room, but the motive broadened 
at length into something quite altruistic. 
The plan in general was to send to some 


A Post-Christmas 
Suggestion 


‘less fortunate family such articles already 


in use in the household as were replaced 
by fresh ones at the holiday season. Noth- 
ing was sacrificed which was really needed, 
or which was sacred by reason of associa- 
tions, but only such pieces of furniture or 
adornment as otherwise would be rele- 
gated to the attic or remain where they 
were as superfluities. It was found that 
several prettily decorated calendars of 
this year could be made serviceable again 
by renewing the dates, and a little thought 
and ingenuity reclaimed other articles. 
But the best part of the scheme was the 
opportunity it afforded to train the chil- 
dren in unselfishness. They were the re- 
cipients of lavish gifts from doting rela- 
tives, but for each new doll, toy or book 
thus received they were expected to select 
an old one, in good condition, for some 
less favored child. They were taught in 
this practical way that blessings of what- 
ever sort are showered upon us not to 
hoard but to share, and the true spirit of 
Christmas was diffused in that home as 
never before. 


Why Do We Love People 


BY KATE UPSON ‘CLARK 


A certain little Helena was weeping 
bitterly one day. When a friend asked 
her what was the matter the child sobbed 
in reply: ‘‘Margaret and Donald have 
gone off with Lucy and Emily, and they 
said they didn’t want me, and I’m their 
cousin just the same as Lucy and Emily, 
and I think they-ought to love me just the 
same, but they don’t. They love Lucy 
and Emily a great deal better.” 

The friend knew all the circumstances 
surrounding the children, and she seized 
this opportunity to enlighten Miss Helena. 
_ “Tt was not right for them to run away 
from you,” she said, “but you know very 
well why they. did it. You know that in 
playing ‘I spy’ you often refuse to be ‘it’ 
when your turn comes, and that you get 
angry and scold at the others and even 
strike them. You have given way to your 
temper until they cannot respect you, and 
you are so touchy and selfish that they do 
not enjoy playing with you. You must 
know that we do not love people just be- 
cause they are our cousins. We may treat 
them with a little more consideration 
than others on that account, but love 
comes only from respect. If you are 
kind and unselfish and loving to others, 
they will, if they are right-minded, love 
you. If you are rude and unkind, they 
will not love you—not even if you are 
their sister or mother. Love doesn’t de- 
pend on relationship. It depends on char- 
acter and service.” 

This was a new idea to Helena, and it 
seems to be strange to many older and 
wiser people. Many a father and mother 
have wondered why their children did not 
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love them and treat them as respectfully 
and affectionately as other parents are 
treated by their children, while all the 
time, though these bewildered parents 
may have been doing what they thought 
their duty—measuring out the mint and 
anise and cummin—they have neglected 
the weightier matters of the law—self- 
sacrifice and gentleness and sweet confi- 
dence and all those unspeakable but essen- 
tial means of attracting love. Some chil- 
dren are worthless and bad, and will not 
respond to the most judicious and loving 
management, but in most cases the lack 
of love between relatives is due to selfish- 
ness, parsimony and the absence of kindly 
service. We love those who show love to 
us. Those who do not show love to us we 
seldom love, not even though they bear 
the sacred title of brother, sister, mother, 
father, husband or wife. All of us have 
seen fathers and mothers who treat their 
children in such arbitrary and inconsid- 
erate ways that we wonder any love can 
be felt on either side. 

Even when sincere love may be ex- 
hibited on the part of a brother or other 
relative the character of that relative 
may be such that his love cannot be re- 
ciprocated. If a person really love us he 
will not be content to display that love 
by caresses and terms of endearment. 
He will try to commend himself to us by 
a striving after virtue, an attempt to 
shake off bad habits, a general deference 
to our ideals if they be high and noble. 
If he does not make any of these efforts 
we may naturally distrust him, There 
are few of us who, however much we may 
pity, can really love the vain, the un- 
cleanly, the profane or the dissolute even 
when they make a pretense of loving us 
and their relations to us are such that we 
feel an obligation tolovethem, ‘‘Love!”’ 
said Thackeray, in speaking of the un- 
happy couple in Esmond, ‘‘ who is to love 
what is base and unlovely? Respect! 
who is to respect what is gross and sen- 
sual?” 

A properly constituted nature cannot 
love any such thing. A tenderness may 
be felt for a corrupt or contemptible man 
whose past virtues and kindnesses may 
have endeared him to us. We may force 
ourselves to treat him with outward def- 
erence and assiduous attention, but we 
can feel no genuine love for him, the love 
that counts, the love that human nature 
thirsts for and that we want our friends 
to feel for ourselves. 

This is one reason why beauty, which 
excites love chiefly because one’s first 
thought with reference to it is that a 
beautiful character must necessarily go 
with such a lovely face, is so often mis- 
leading and fails to retain affection, It 
is the heart, and not the face, which com- 
mands and holds genuine love. Many an 
angel countenance conceals a viperish 
temper or a disgusting weakness for 
coquetry, which has wrecked the life of a 
trusting and loyal man. Many a noble 
figure and handsome face have lured pure 
and gentle girls to destruction because 
the soul behind the face was black with . 
sin. 

The burden lies on every man to make 
for himself, with the help of God, a high 
and unselfish character. It is the end of 
life, and all that at bottom makes it 
worth living. He is to labor for this end 
simply because it is right, and without 
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any thought of the effect on men. But 
from a purely selfish point of view, if he 
desires the love of his fellowmen he must 
strive still for perfection. He may think 
that he will be loved because he is a son, 
a brother, a husband, a father. He is 
mistaken. Fond, deceived mothers may 
really love worthless children for years. 
Some such mothers love on to the end, 
but even in that relation, as in every 
other, character and loving service for 
others are what win the kind of love that 
we all long to possess. 


Some Literary Games 


It had been a jolly evening, when half a 
dozen people had “‘happened in,” as the 
friendly old saying goes, and as they said 
good night one young girl asked the host- 
ess, who was only a little older than her- 
self, ‘How do you always manage to give 
people a good time without seeming to 
take any trouble?” 

“Just by having something thought up 
and all ready, in the same way that grand- 
mother always has pound cake on the 
upper shelf,’”’ was the ready reply, and 
this was the secret not only of a decided 
social success but of a great deal of pleas- 
ure to herself and others. 

People are playing with books nowadays 
as well as reading them, and it is amusing 
to write a dozen or more reasonably fa- 
miliar quotations on a long strip of paper 
so that each quotation will fill two or 
three lines. Then cut this in lengthwise 
halves so that the sentences and even 
words are cut in two, and let the guests 
complete them from the clews given on the 
half-sheets. 

Another plan is to write the quotations 
on numbered ecards and hide them about 
the rooms, behind curtains, under books, 
after the manner of the chestnut hunt so 
popularafew years ago. The guests have 
cards with the corresponding numbers on 
“ which to write the name of the author, 
and unless the quotation cards are all 
found the search goes on until the bell 
rings. 


Still another idea which tests the ac- 


curacy of our literary recollections is 
that of writing the names of famous 
heroines of history or fiction on the left 
of the card, leaving the space at the right 
to be filled in by the names of the heroes 
we always associate with them. No one 
would hesitate to write Romeo opposite 
Juliet, but an ardent admirer of Dickens 
found herself puzzled as to the name of 
the young man who loved Florence Dom- 
bey so long and at last married her with 
the consent of Captain Cuttle. At one 
party where this mode of entertainment 
was tried discussion waxed so warm as to 
whether, by the law of mental associa- 
tion, the name of Arthur or of Launcelot 
should be written opposite Guinevere 
that it was agreed to cross the name off 
all the cards and leave Guinevere out of 
the game entirely. At this very party 
there happened to be two exceptionally 
cleyer women of far more than local rep- 
utation as writers and public speakers, 
and though one of them won the prize 
she did not find the way to it at all plain 
sailing, while the other was heard to in- 
quire in the most tragic manner: “‘ What 
good does it do me to read if I can’t re- 
member little things like this at the time 
when I want to know them?”’ 


al 
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A list of books is sometimes made with 
blanks for the authors’ names, and here 
is a chance for another revelation of our 
mental carelessness. Another list of fa- 
mous characters in fiction may be given, 
leaving the names of both book and au- 
thor to be filled out. Aya. JL 


Another Year 


That this shall be a better year 
Than any passed away, 

I dare not at its open door 
To wish or hope or pray. 


Not that the years already gone 
Were wearisome or lone; 

That so with hope too long deferred 
My heart has timid grown. 


Nay, rather that they all have been 
So sweet to me and good, 

That if for better I should ask 
*T would seem ingratitude. 


And so with things far off and strange 
I do not care to cope, 

But look in Memory’s face and learn 
What largess I may hope. 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass and tender buds 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields and ruddy fruit 

The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
Which better is than play; 

Of simple cares and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth - 
And childhood’s blessed ways, 

Of thinker’s thought and prophet’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 


Another year at beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread ; 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard is 
Where better souls have trod ; 
Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God. . 
—John White Chadwick. 


Struggling for Realities 
BY MARY SPRAGUE THAYER 


“It’s a difficult question, isn’t it, Fran- 
ces, to decide when our Puritan-trained 
consciences shall have reached the point 
where we can say, What we do matters 
little; the spirit is everything. Forms 
still seem to be a means of grace, don’t 
they ?’’ 

Two young women, sitting before a 
cozy wood fire in the twilight, were talk- 
ing together. One was a college gradu- 
ate, the other a Junior at Smith. 

“Yes, and neglect of them a means of 
rapid deterioration, I have begun to 
think. I get my mind satisfactorily made 
up that a certain custom is archaic, in- 
consistent with the spirit of liberty 
Christ would have us attain unto, and 
that I, for one, have reached some true 
conception of what our privilegeis. Yet, 
Miss Weston, when I try to act accord- 
ingly the ancestral training in me revolts, 
and the deed, if persisted in amidst the 
clashing of natures, almost invariably 
tends to a lowering of ideals. It never 
seems possible to live up to the light one 
has.” 
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“It’s barely possible that our modern 
light has a good deal of darkness in it. 
But I understand what you mean. At 
one time I really felt as if I had gained 
some little idea of what Christ intended 
our Sunday to be, for the completion of 
our week day life and the fulfillment of 
our natures in all directions. Why, then, 
should I be hampered by Sabbatarian de- 
crees? I rejoiced, and quite honestly, 
too, in the larger outlook and the freer 
life. But I didn’t seem to grow spiritual 
by the doing of the unaccustomed things 


-and the neglect of the ordinary duties. 


On the contrary, I soon discovered that 
the continual warring between my newer 
belief and my inherited and implanted 
ideas was gradually driving out all spirit- 
ual feeling, and a lower moral tone was 
the result. I actually began to argue for 
bicycling and baseball playing as more 
elevating than the Calvinistic holy day!” 

Frances laughed, and then sighed.. “It’s 
very puzzling, isn’t it? Now there is 
church going. It seems so useless, often, 
to go to chnrch and try to listen to pious 
platitudes with their padding of inapplica- 
ble anecdotes, or even less helpful the 
attempts to prove all the old things wrong 
and the new right, or vice versa, as if the 
pews never read anything and weren’t 
pining for the gospel instead of contro- 
versy. One feels as if she might much 
better stay at home and get inspiration 
from Robertson. Channing, or Phillips 
Brooks, and wait until Bellamy’s tele- 
phonic electroscope gave all an opportu- 
nity to hear the best preaching. Yet if I 
absent myself for a time I grow more 
critical and less open to religious influ- 
ences, even from the strongest teachers, 
with each succeeding week. 

“And it’s the same way with all my re- 
volts against the habits in which I’ve been 
trained. I suffer deterioration. I have 
about come to the conclusion that my 
mother’s granddaughter may live by the 
spirit, but my mother’s daughter would 
better cling a little longer to the old 
helps.”’ 

“So have I, Frances. And have you 
noticed that our most spiritual men and 
women have little to say about the ham- 
pering of forms? It’s only we that are 
struggling so for our realities who find 
fault with the symbols. Let us be glad 
the time is coming when ‘they that wor- 
ship the Father shall worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ But perhaps we would 
better follow the lead of the ancients and 
keep on ‘going up to Jerusalem’ until we 
are sure that time has come.” 


A Little Bread-maker 

BY JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB 
Dorothy had good reason for thinking 
that her family was ina sad strait. Her 
mother was ill and the doctor had said 
very decidedly that all she needed was 
perfect rest and that that was absolutely 
necessary. For Dorothy’s mother to take 
a perfect rest opened a vista of untold 
disasters for the remainder of the family. 
They lived in a primitive little town where 
a housewife was a housewife, and Doro- 
thy’s mother was a notable one. She 
made the best bread in the world, and the 
serving maid never didit. It was a town 
where buying bread was held to be a badge 
of shiftlessness, and the only baker had 


very poor custom and deserved no better. by 


’ Mrs. Dent was relentless. 
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Dorothy wondered blankly what her 
father and her three older brothers would 
do when they saw the article Gretchen, 
the raw German girl, had made and called 
bread—dark, flat slabs of material that 
could scarcely be cut nor bitten—and how 
could her mother rest when she saw such 
bread brought into her room? Dorothy 
was ten and the most petted and spoiled 
of children, but the horror of the situa- 
tion roused her to action. Her mother 
could not be consulted. Two doors from 
them lived Mrs. Dent, reputed to be a 
cross-grained individual but an excellent 
cook. 

With fear and trembling Dorothy finally 
presented herself at Mrs. Dent’s back 
door. 

“Dorothy Douglass! Now what be you 
wanting?” 

“I want you—to tell me how to make 
bread!” gasped Dorothy. 

Mrs. Dent’s difficult features relaxed. 
“Do tell! Here, child, come right in. If 
you've got a good impulse, I’d best foster 
it! Likely it’s the first, and may be the 
last. Come—there’s only one way to learn, 
and that’s by doing.” 

She took a big apron from somewhere 
and draped it around Dorothy, obliged her 
to wash her hands at the sink and had her 
go through all the maneuvers of preparing 
her yeast and setting her sponge. Doro- 
thy was more than once on the verge of 
tears, so sharp were Mrs. Dent’s comments 
and criticisms, but she gritted her teeth 
and spurred herself on with inward ad. 
monitions until the ordeal was over: 

“Now tell me what you did!” 

Three times Mrs. Dent made her repeat 
what she had done, with no sign of relax- 
ing, then untied the apron, instructed her 
to appear the next morning promptly and 
dismissed her. 

Dorothy prayed piteously that night for 
courage to face Mrs. Dent again, rather 
doubting that it would be granted to her. 
But she found herself inside Mrs. Dent’s 
kitchen again the next morning, valiantly 
struggling to follow instructions relative 
to getting the flour into the sponge, and 
endeavoring to repeat satisfactorily what 
she had already done. Later came the 
kneading and the making into loaves, and 
Dorothy knew 
one tear dropped right on top of a loaf, 
and she could not see how the fact escaped 
Mrs. Dent. She had to repeat her lesson 
again and was becoming wonderfully glib 
at it. ‘ 

At the next trip she had to regulate the 
fire, put in her bread, and Mrs. Dent 
made her stay and watch it, occupying 
the time by having her repeat forwards, 
backwards and upside down all she knew 


- about bread-making. 


“Phere are lots of ways of making 


bread, but this is a good rule, and if you 


stick to it your bread will never fail you— 
never! Queer your ma never showed you 
how to make bread.” 

“She said I should learn after a while, 
and she hates to have anybody puttering 
around in the kitchen.” 

“Certain. Anybody does. But I’ve 
made out to put up with you—turn your 
bread around!” 

When it was done the five loaves were 
so beautiful, such an entrancing brown, 
such a high, rounded shape, so satisfying 
in every way, that Dorothy forgot her 
misery and squealed with delight. Mrs. 
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Dent looked at her pupil and at the bread 
with undisguised satisfaction. 

“Tm a good teacher, if I do say it, that 
shouldn’t!”’ and then she made her repeat 
her bread-making lesson twice more. 

“Now, child, I’ll give you three of these 
loaves to take home, and you must bake 
again this week at your house and bring 
me a loaf.’ : 

Dorothy promised eagerly, and departed 
with her light bread and lighter heart. 

The gloom that had settled down on 
Mrs. Douglass’s face when the curious 
cuttings of bread had been brought to her 
gave way to an expression of active hor- 
ror when she saw the fresh, light bread 
Dorothy brought. 

“Dorothy! Have you been borrow- 
ing?” 

“No’m. I made it.” 

“You made it?” 

“Yes’m,” her face aglow with excite- 
ment. Such triumphs come to few. 

“You made it, Dorothy—you, a mere 
baby ?” 

“T did, mamma, 
showed me how.” 

Well, Mrs. Dent is well able to show 
you. None knows how any better. Doro- 
thy,’ solemnly, “I shall certainly get well 
very soon. I feel it. This puts new life 
into me.” 

“T hope you won’t tell your ma you’ve 
been borrowing bread, Dorothy,” said her 
father, uneasily, at supper, as he promptly 
helped himself to bread, and the boys in 
a great hurry cleared the rest of the plate, 
believing it to be their only chance. 

**T didn’t borrow it.” 

“Neighbors send it in?” 

‘No, sir.’’ 

Mr. Douglass and the boys looked at 
her to explain the riddle. 

“T made it.” 

“Dorothy!” 

“T did, papa!” 

And then there was some praising done 
that made up for everything. 

Dorothy kept her promise, made a new 
batch of bread fully as good as the first 
and carried two loaves to Mrs. Dent. 
That good lady made no effort to conceal 
her pride: “‘I certainly ama good teacher!” 

Dorothy felt as though she could bea 
good teacher herself, and the idea of mak- 
ing enough bread twice a week for that 
bread-eating family appalled her; so she 
took Gretchen in hand and following Mrs. 
Dent’s methods as closely as_ possible 
succeeded in teaching Gretchen to make 
bread that satisfied everybody, thereby 
winning Gretchen’s everlasting gratitude 
as well. 

“Yes, I’ll be down soon; I feel it, ” said 
Mrs. Douglass, ‘‘and Ill be right glad to 
have some one else make the -bread for a 
spell, too. I always said Dorothy would 
make a good cook if I just let her alone!” 


truly. Mrs. Dent 


“The American Jaw” Safe 


““The American jaw is growing narrow,” 
says the writer in your issue of Dec. 9. We 
do not chew enough, and nature is taking her 
revenge by giving us less chewing power and 
less chewing machinery. But now consider 
how nature protects herself! No sooner does 
she recognize that we are failing in our mas- 
ticatorial duties than she stirs up in usa great 
longing to chew; an era of chewing comes 
upon us like a wave; dealers in gum enlarge 
their}fplants!{andj[their pocketbooks, and we 
are saved from becoming’a jawless race by 
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the stimulus of our longing for gum. Truly 
there are compensations in all things. 

The great army of gum chewers, who here- 
tofore have felt a kind of sneaking desire’to 
hide their habit, may now hold up their heads 
in the consciousness that they are saving the 
race from destruction. Nature has found her 
remedy and is applying it vigorously. The 
Scot with his inflexible oat cake, the Nor- 
wegian with his six-months-old wheel of rye 
bread, Gladstone with his thirty-two chews 
on each mouthful of meat are not to be com- 
pared with the average American of the rising 
generation in the number of masticatory move- 
ments in the-day. The present generation 
may be narrow-jawed, but the coming genera- 
tion will surely have a breadth of jaw equal 
to our ancestors. -We are in no danger of los- 
ing our useful maxillary organs so long as 
Adams and Beeman and all the other gum 
makers continue their good work. PEPSIN. 


Modern Marriage Problems 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College devotes 
several pages of his recent book, entitled 
Practical Idealism, to discussion of the family 
as a social institution. Especially wise and 
candid are these words regarding marriage: 


Just as true marriage is the highest 
blessedness that can: come to man or 
woman, so a false marriage, a marriage 
conceived in vanity or avarice or sensual- 
ity, is the most fearful calamity. The 
binding of two loveless, selfish hearts to- 
gether can only result in mutual misery. 
The resulting state is not simply hell, as 
it is frequently called. It is that more 
painful, but at the same time more hope- 
ful condition, which in figurative language 
we may describe as the compelling of per- 
sons who are fit only for hell to dwell 
perpetually in heaven. It is a condition 
which calls for the expression of the most 
tender and unselfish love at every point 
of constant contact, imposed upon per- 
sons who have no love to give. The su- 
preme blessedness of the ideal marriage 
measures by contrast the superlative 
wretchedness of a loveless union. The 
blame rests, however, not with the insti- 
tution, but with the low natures of those 
who bring to it less than its high require- 
ment. And the remedy for these evils, 
vast as they are, lies not in a weaken- 
ing of the marriage bond, but in the 
spiritual education of the race up to that 
unselfishness and purity where the bond 
will cease to be a fetter, and become in- 
stead the symbol of liberty won through 
the transforming power of genuine affec- 
tion. : 

That marriage should be growing worse 
at the same time that itis growing better 
is inevitable. It is the working of the 
same fundamental law as that which 
tends to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer as the outcome of the same 
economic tendencies. . . . The character- 
istic of modern society is the increased 
differentiation of its members. Each in- 
dividual is different from every other. 
And this brings to the family which is to 
unite these diverse individuals at the 
same time the opportunity for a higher 
and better union, and the liability to more 
painful and serious “incompatibilities. 

In primitive. agricultural conditions 
wealth, culture and social position were 
pretty evenly distributed. The boy and 
girl reared on adjoining farms, trained in 
the district school, or country academy, 
or parochial school, were homogeneous in 
mental outlook, social standard, zesthetic 
taste and religious conviction. They 
united easily and naturally along all 
these lines. And yet the resulting union 
was not so broad and deep as the modern 
union in which wider diversities are rec- 
onciled. The easier it was for any boy to 
be fairly adapted to any girl, and vice 
versa, the more difficult was it for the 
highest harmony of complementary qual- 
ities to be realized. At the present time 
the best marriages unite very diverse 
ways of thinking and feeling into a com- 
plex and at the same time harmonious 
union,fof;.opposites, which in simpler 
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times would have been impossible. At 
the same time the average couple today 
find differences which, if allowed to re- 
main unreconciled, bring into married 
life troubles and divisions of which the 
more primitive bride and groom could 
have no conception. 

In a word, the greater the differences 
to be reconciled, and the more marked the 
individuality, the more difficult is it to 
unite the two lives harmoniously; and at 
the same time the more rich and sweet 
and beautiful the harmony if it is really 
ne. The modern family is getting to- 

ay the high premium in its best and the 
terrible penalty in its poorest marriages 
of the intense development of individ- 
uality. The modern man brings to his 
wife a wide range of business sagacity, 
olitical influence, scientific and specu- 
ative interests. The modern woman 
brings to her husband rich acquisitions 
in literary and esthetic taste, social life 
and philanthropic and religious fervor. 
Each life is re-enforced and multiplied by 
all that is in the other, and thus both en- 
ter through the portals of the family into 
the life of the universal Spirit, of which 
at best only vague and shadowy glimpses 
came to them in the blindness of their in- 
dividualistic isolation. 


The Graves of a Household 


(See Corner Scrap-Book] ‘ 


They grew in beauty side by side, 
They filled one home with glee; 

Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mount and stream and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One, ’midst the forest of the west, 
By a dark stream is laid— 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Farjin the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one— 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

Ye was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are dressed, 
~ Above the noble slain; 
He wound his colors round his breast, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one, o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers— 
The last of that fair band. 


And parted thus, they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree; 

Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee; 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth— 
Alas, for love! if thou wert all, 
And naught beyond, O Earth! 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


Tarigles 
(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


116. WEIGHING AN ELEPHANT 


An Indian writer relates an interesting an- 
ecdote concerning {Shajee, the father of the 
first ruling prince of the Mahrattas of Hin- 
dostan, who lived about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. On one occasion Shajee 
made a yow that he would distribute to the 
poor the weight of his own elephant in silver 
money, but the great difficulty that at first 
presented itself was thefmode of ascertaining 
what this was. All the learned jand clever 
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men of the court seem to have endeavored in 
vain to construct a machine of suflicient power 
to weigh the elephant. At length Shajee de- 
termined to refer the difficulty to an anchorite 
whose wisdom was reputed to be infallible. 
His hermitage was on the opposite side of the 
river, in a barren district covered with rocks 
and stones. The unwieldly animal was con- 
ducted into a flat-bottomed boat, which, al- 
though it sank deeply in the water, was safely 
towed to the opposite shore. The anchorite 
was equal to the occasion and at once sug- 
gested a plan which was simple and yet in- 
genious in the highest degree. To the amaze- 
ment of the court the true weight of the ele- 
phant was ascertained without using more 
than the teshwa (ordinary scales) and such 
other means as have been mentioned as being 
athand. What wasthemethod? Fr. L. Ss. 


117. A TITLED LADY AND HER PAGE 


The frou-frou of a silken gown, 

A step as light as eider down, 

The softest voice, the sweetest face, 

A mien of dignity and grace— 

’Tis thus my lady doth appear 

Who comes to visit us each year; 
High-born, yet simple, too, we find her, 
With but one small black page behind her. 


But woe’s us when this dame comes hither 

Without her small attendant with her! 

It’s fuss and scold and hector now; 

Her voice is harsh, and black her brow; 

Her tempers do distract me so 

[ll soon be losing mine, I know. 

In short, she’s so unpleasant here, 

I’m glad she comes but once a year! 
MABEL P. 


118. RIDDLE 


I am found in tropical countries, and yet 
every day you hold me in your hand or offer 
me to a friend. I often receive presents of 
money. I have met rulers, and heroes have 
fought, bled and died for me. I am frequently 
seen at balls or receptions, but tlrose who care 
for me most are always glad to see me leave. 
I am dreaded by small boys, and useful to 
beggars and gypsies. Though my hieroglyph- 
ics are unintelligible to many people, I am 
eagerly read by certain people, and a certain 
day in the year is named for me. What am I? 

A. M. Gipson. 


119. NUMERICAL 


3-4-5 seasons come and go, 

Each holds some good that we may win; 
In autumn what in spring we sow 

We 1-2-3-4-5-6 in. 


The summer, with 4-5-6 show 
Of brilliant sunshine, dews and rain, 
Fulfills her part; she dies, and lo! 
3-4-5-6-7 is the grain. 


When 2-3 last the fields are bare, 
6-7-8 glows the winter’s hearth— 

Without the frost and snow prepare 
For spring again the resting earth. 


O life! few are thy days of spring! 
Well—5-6-7 they’re gone—if we 
Sow 4-5-6-7 that will bring 
Rich harvest for eternity. 


And full of hopes and deeds sublime— 
With sins and griefs, a heavy weight— 
Into the great storehouse of time 
Year after year is 1 to 8. 


ANSWERS 

112. Feast, East. 

113. “I want this made of cast steel (maid of 
Castile).” 

114. Selim, Elim’s, slime, limes, smile, miles, 
Emil’s. 

115. 1. 0, on, ton, tone, stone. 2. A, an, ran, 
rant, Grant. 3. He, her, here, there. 

Recent solvers include: A, 8. B., Kingston, Mass., 
111; Ruth, Salem, Mass., 108, 109; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 108, 109, 110; May, Newton, 
Mass., 109; H. L. B., Middletown Springs, Vt., 
111. : 

The “Tree Tangle” (111) seems to have been a 
particularly neat puzzle of the kind> Simple as it 
really is, even Nillor was inclined at first glance to 
pronounce it a “ sell.” 


the forward way. Through all night of 


wi 
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Closet and Altar. 
Be not afraid, neither doubt, for God is 
your guide. 


The presence of the Lord is both before 
and behind; it is between man and his 
past... . The Lord himself will inter- 
pose between the old unrighteousness 
and the new purity; he will be a cloud 
and darkness to hide the hateful thing 
out of the better life; to this it shall only 
be as a burning light and a shining mercy 
of admonition and forgiveness, to encour- 
age and make plain and safe the going in 


doubt, through all gloom of dread and 
self-reproach it shall be both shield and 
assurance, covering and manifestation.— 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


Why do we heap huge mounds of years” 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind, 

Each turning round a small, sweet face 
As beautiful as near? 

Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear. 


We will not clasp it as it flies, 
And kiss its lips and brow; 
We will not bathe our weary souls 
In its delicious now. 
And so it turns from us and goes 
Away in sad disdain ; 
Though we would give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 
—D. M. Muloch. 


Happiness is the flower of right. If 
you are not happy when you are right, 
you would be unutterably miserable with 
the consciousness of being wrong. All 
the joy which does not fade is that which 
grows from self-sacrifice—A. H. Brad- 
ford. 


Time there was, but it is gone, 
Time there may be—who can tell? 
Time there is to act upon, 
Help me, Lord, to use it well. 
—Lady Waterford. 


Eternal God, in whom is the bope of all 
our pears, remember usin tby mercy also 
in this new year of our Lord. Reveal 
thy glory in the experience of its jops 
and sorrows. Forestall its tears witb - 
the abiding comtort of thy presence. 
fake us strong rightly to measure all 
our gains and to endure witb patience 
every loss thy love allows. Sbow us © 
tby meaning in the gifts and opportuni= 
ties of cach new dav. Assure us of thy 
belp in labor, thy deligbt in our joys. 
Quicken our minds to clear vision and 
out bearts to cheerful content. Provide 
for our bodies such vigor as sball be 
needful for our allotted service on the 
eattb. Come thou, as sbarer of our 
bome delights, companion of our friend= 
sbips, the crown of all rejoicing, tbe 
bope of endurance, the pledge of over= 
coming. We leave to thee the mystery 
of the year’s events, assured that thou 
wilt guide our way. Wlitbbold from us 
all gifts which would prevent tby pur= 
pose for our growtb in wisdom and in 
service. Only deny us not thyself—tby 
Spirit to instruct our bearts, thy work 
to sbare, thy peace to still our restless= 
ness, thy presence to resolve our doubts. 
In tbe sifting of temptation grant that — 
our faitb fail not, and when our pears: 
ate ended bring us to thyself, througb 
$esus Cbrist our Lord. Amen, 
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The Conversation Corner 


real animal in the Corner—not, I 
think, since “‘The General’’ honored 
our page with his various photographs or 
the Guinea Pig modestly showed us a part 


4 is so long since we have exhibited a 


of his face—that I venture to close the 


year with a fine-looking dog, in company 
with a couple of those other, finer animals 
I made you guess about a yearor two ago. 
An honorary member introduces them all: 


AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Have you room in 
the Corner for a very nice dog friend of mine, 
whose young masters are Cornerers? But 
before he comes in please ask one of the 
Corner boys, say Bruce or Evan, to make sure 
that Kitty Clover, The Congregationalist office 
cat, and all other pussies are removed, for I 
cannot say what might happen if my friend 
should see so much even as a cat-tail! I fear 
there would be such a noise that the ‘‘ Family 
Group ’’ would crawl into the stove-pipe and 
the-“‘old Captain’ would set sail at once for 
the Klondike! 

Well, here he is; Duke is his name, and he 
is a black and brown collie. Here are the two 
Cornerers, Harold and Sydney C. Duke ought 
to be a good Christian Endeavorer, for his 
master went last year to visit the C. E. societies 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, leaving Duke in 
charge of friends. He never spoke of his 
master or these two playfellows while they 
were away, but one morning last June he 
awoke to find that every one was up early and 
that a specially nice breakfast was being pre- 
pared. He did not say whether he knew who 

_ was expected, but he kept running out of doors 
and looking down the street, as if he thought 
some one was coming. At length, a little 
party of people came up the hill—Duke’s 
master and mistress and the dear children of 
whom he was so fond. The neighbors ran out 
to welcome them home, flags were waving and 
fire-crackers were popping, when down the 
hill came Duke, almost head over heels, his 
feathery tail waving with delight and his voice 
raised in happy barks of welcome. It was 
certain that he had not forgotten his friends! 

You ought to see: Duke as he walks meekly 
to the church, close behind his master, on 
Sunday mornings. He knows he must not go 
in, and although sometimes young people try 
to coax him to enter, he does not yield to 
temptation. But the boys must hurry away 
to school now, and as Duke goes to the door 
with them, please excuse him too. M. G..F. 


“That-is.a good story,’ as the children 
say, and I think I should know the Duke 
and the boys, too, if I should see them. 
Noting one of the names and that foreign 
tour, I will guess that Duke belongs to the 
ehildren that wrote us (March 11) from 
Berlin, with picture of the royal family. 
If this is not true, Duke or Sydney will of 
course write and correct me. 


SYCAMORE, KAN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I feel ashamed of my- 
self for not writing sooner. I thank you very 
much for my certificate. I got it Saturday 
and Monday we started for Michigan. My 
papa came and he went on to Massachusetts 
and I wanted him to stop in and see you, 
but he said you had gone away on a vacation. 
I was born in Ruk, but came away before I 

was a year old. PAuL T. 


Glad to have this missionary boy regis- 
tered as a real Cornerer. He must have 
had quite different views in his native 
Ruk from those seen in Kansas or Mich- 
igan! By the way, what has become of 
our other Micronesian members, Ned and 
Frank P., who used to write us from 
Kusaie, and later from California? Which 


side of the Pacific are they now? Per-. 


haps they have gone home on the “ Morn- 
ing Star,” about which a recent letter 


says: 


The picture of Dr. Grenfell’s missionary 
ship (Sept. 30] revives my memory of the 
““Morning Star’? and its work. Do the Cor- 
nerers know that the fourth “Star” is now 
threading its way among the little islands of 
the Pacific? How many own stock in her? 
What became of the other three? When was 
the first one sent? L. BE. W. 


I could answer that last ?, for I have 
somewhere the vertificate of my youthful 
investment in Star No. 1—but I think I 
will not, for then you would know just 
how youthful Iam! Just here comes a 
letter from the very town in California 
where Ned and Frank are—or were: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I like to read Alice 
in Wonderland and Black Beauty and Beauti- 
ful Joe, and Grandfather’s Chair and the two 
Wonder books and Longfellow’s poems. I 
am eight years old. I am in the fourth grade. 
I wish you would come to California this win- 
ter. The oranges are getting ripe. We would 
have a fine time if you did come. It looks so 
pretty with snow on Old Baldy and the green 
grass on the hills in Claremont. Do come if 
you can, Mr. Martin, please. Miriam C. 


I wish I could, Miriam, for I want to 
see you and all the other children, and Old 


Baldy and the oranges (I wrote this 
morning to a Florida boy to eat a peck for 
me!), and I will come some time, if—/ 

If I cannot go to the California oranges 
Oregon oysters come to me: 


FOREST GROVE, ORE. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: ... The stone is 
from the reefs at Newport, Ore., and the shells 
are shells of the rock-oyster—not an oyster of 
rock but from the rock. This fellow seems to 
bea relative of the clam. Notice the beauti- 
ful rasp on the shell by which he bores round 
in the rock, enlarging his home as he needs. 
He stretches out his long neck to reach the 
water. When the tide is out people go out on 
the reefs with picks, break up the rock and 
secure the oysters. Some are very fond of 
them. ‘The beach where he is found is strewn 
with beautiful agates and chalcedony pebbles 
of unending variety of color. The bluffs along 
the shore are filled with beautiful fossils of 
the tertiary period. There are singing, vari- 
colored sands, and gold is washed from the 
sand at some points by the miners. 

Mrs. C. 


This is a very remarkable specimen, but 
I do not understand how the little fellow 
gets out, nor, indeed, why he makes his 
home inside such a rock at all, unless for 
quiet, for a boy whom I lately visited told 
me this (very rapidly), and asked me what 
it meant: Noisynoisynoister! See? 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Mrs. Hemans’s Poem. The “Old Folks’ Que- 
ries’’ have been sadly neglected—one in Oct. 
14 asks for the old poem, beginning, 


They grew in beauty side by side. 


One wise lady, in surprise that such a query 
should be made, or that none should seem to 
answer it, asks, “Is everybody dead that 
knows anything ?’”’ No, notif the live ones may 
be judged by the number of replies I have re- 
ceived, ranging from Plymouth to the Rockies. 
Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful hymn, ‘‘ The Graves 
of a Household,” was evidently said or sung 
very commonly a generation ago, from the 
references to L. O. Emerson’s Golden Wreath, 
the Chorus Glee Book, Franklin Square Song 
Collection, Leavitt’s Reader, Swan’s District 
School Reader, etc. Many copy the whole from 
memory, one lady adding, ‘‘I learned it as a 
child and have always remembered it.” A 
Boston teacher says: ‘‘ It was a favorite in my 
boyhood and I often ‘declaimed’ it upon the 
schoolroom stage.’’ A Boston minister writes: 


.. . The lines have many interesting asso- 
ciations and have told many a mingled story 
of joy and sorrow. I was once wandering in 
the old churchyard at Cowes on the Isle of 
Wight, when I came upon a fine family monu- 
ment with the name of Ratcliffe. It bore, 
also, the names of seven sons and daughters 
of one household. One of these had died in 
India, another in Canada, and the other five in 
lands far distant from the quiet home in 
Cowes. Underneath them all their simple 
story was told in those four lines of Mrs. 
Hemans. I think I never before realized how 
much meaning could be put into a few words, 
and how many pictures they could suggest 
which touch the fountains of the eyes. 


The most interesting letter of all is from 
an honored Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and is accompanied by a cor- 
rect copy of the whole poem—except one verse: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

... The lines are from one of Mrs. Hem- 
ans’s poems, though I think the quotation is 
not quite accurate. I do not happen to have 
a volume of her writings by me, but I inclose 
a copy of the entire poem, as I recollect it. [ 
have some pleasant memories connected with 
this poem, In my father’s family were seven 
children, no one of whom had any gift of 
music. He was fond of poetry, and we used 
to gather on Sunday afternoon and evening in 
the sitting-room and repeat poems, all of us 
having fair memories. This was one of his 
favorite poems, but there was one verse he 
did not care to have us learn or repeat, and I 
cannot now recall it. It spoke of one who 
was killed in battle— 


On a blood-red field of Spain. 


My father was one of those thoroughly con- 
scientious men who earried his convictions 
into everything. He was a peace man and 
opposed to war, and so wished us to omit that 
verse as suggestive of military glory. Accord- 
ing to our modern ways of thought this may 
seem very technical and particular, but never- 
theless it is pleasant, to recall that he never 
hesitated to follow his convictions, no matter 
to what extreme they led him. 

I have another and somewhat amusing rem- 
iniscence. When I was studying law in New 
York, a friend came to say that a relative of 
his had died and asked me to write a short 
obituary notice. I did so, and closed what IL 
wrote with the fourth verse of this poem, the 
last line of which reads, ‘‘O’er his low bed 
may weep.” You can imagine my astonish- 
ment when I saw it printed thus in the morn- 
ing paper: ‘O’er his low bed may creep’’! 
My handwriting was evidently not equal to 
the typewriting of today and in consequence 
the sweet beauty of the verse was badly shat- 
tered. Very truly yours, D. J. Brewer. ; 


See the whole poem on page 1036. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 9 Matt. 4: 1-11 


Jesus Tempted 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Let us at once put aside questions of mi- 
nor importance concerning the temptation of 
Jesus. Its significance is not in the form of 
it. Whatever that was, its value to us is to 
be found in the inner experience of the young 
man whose great mission had been startlingly 
revealed to him. Let us admit that much in 
that experience of beginning his public min- 
istry, as well as in its ending, is beyond our 
knowledge. The temptation, crucifixion and 
resurrection are all unique. In them all, the 
Son of Man gave himself for us. But we 
understand his temptation only through its 
appeal to that in us which responds to it. 
“In that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.’”’ Let us then consider: 

1. The cause of his temptation—the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit did not tempt Jesus, but 
he “was led up of the Spirit . . . to be tempted 
of the devil.”” His people were degraded. 
Society was disintegrating from inward cor- 
ruption. The Jewish state was being crushed 
by a foreign power. The summons of the 
great preacher had roused many to repent- 
ance. The time was ripe for a movement of 
deliverance. Jesus had been moved by these 
conditions to devote himself to save his nation. 
Suddenly the voice of the preacher, and the 
voice of God had summoned him to be its 
Saviour. Limitless powers and limitless pos- 
sibilities of delivering his nation and leading 
it to serve the world opened before him. 

In such conditions would not a holy young 
man’s being be exalted to the keenest sensi- 
tiveness, his brain and heart shaken with 
surging emotions? Consecrated, called, un- 
tried, ways manifold which led to hidden pit- 
falls would be presented to him to hasten the 
accomplishment of his work. The Spirit led 
Jesus, borne on by inward excitement, into 
the wilderness where the devil only could 
tempt him. After the first shock and stress 
he came forth to be tempted by his fellowmen, 
even his own disciples, who sometimes, as 
Peter did, personated Satan [Matt. 16: 23]. 

Times of deepest religious feeling, moved 
by holiest purposes, are often times of great- 
est peril, especially in young lives. Satan 
comes, as he did to Jesus, with siren songs 
and sacred Scripture; and the unwary victim, 
not armed as Jesus was, but unresisting, casts 
himself down from a pinnacle of ecstasy to 
find no angels bearing him up from the cruel 
stones. 

2. The conditions of his temptation—after 
forty days, the Son of God finding himself in 
the wilderness an exhausted man. I have sat 
in my tent door in the plain of Jericho and 
watched the afternoon sunlight fade into 
shadow over the desert of the Quarantania, 
whither Jesus is supposed to have gone up 
from the Jordan. I have seen the forms of 
wandering Arabs appearing and disappearing 
among the sand hills. Jerusalem, a day’s 
journey distant on foot, is hidden from view 
by the nearer mountains. But the summit of 
Nebo lies against the sky, and the goodly 
land which Moses saw from that peak is 
spread out in this broad plain. In the midst 
of utter desolation and faint with hunger, 
Jesus knew that close by was the land which 
his ancestors had conquered through the 
might of his Father, whose voice from heaven 
had but lately summoned him to reconquer it. 
Just at hand was what he wanted; in himself 
was the new power to take it; and physical 


appetite sharpened to intensity, while awak-. 


ened ambition and. enkindled patriotism 
worked in him to drive him to seize the cov- 
eted prizes. But the responsibility was on 
him also to surrender himself utterly that the 
conquest might not be for his people only, 
but for the world. The apostle caught the 
meaning of that conflict and described it when 
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he wrote that Christ Jesus “‘ counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God, but emp- 
tied himself, taking the form of a servant.”’ 

Physical conditions have great influence in 
determining our choices. The Christian will 
seek the places where the devil can easiest 
approach him only when the Holy Spirit 
impels him to those places. When he is in 
them he will summon to his aid all his knowl- 
edge of the will of God, to which he has irrev- 
ocably surrendered himself. 

3. The forms of temptation to a good man. 
He is always exposed to temptation through 
his physical appetites. He keeps his soul 
healthy by legitimately answering their de- 
mands. To deny them without good reason is 
to tempt the devil to assault him. Jesus was 
led of the Spirit whither he must deny his 
hunger. The devil sought to entice him to use 
his power as the Son of God to relieve himself 
without submitting to the conditions which 
made him one with other men. His answer 
was his Father’s assurance that his whole life 
must be made obedient to his Father’s will. 

The good man is always exposed to tempta- 
tion through his ambition. He realizes his 
usefulness by exercising his power to influence 
othermen. Jesus was led of the Spirit to the 
utter solitude in which he was oppressed and 
driven by the consciousness that his new power 
for his new mission to lead his people enabled 
him by a stroke to gain the mastery over them 
without sharing their trials and burdens. 
“Take your Father at his word,’ said the 
tempter. The answer of Jesus was that to 
abuse the power entrusted to him was to dis- 
honor his Father. He could work out the 
salvation of his people only by working out 
his own salvation under common limitations 
with them. 

The good man is always exposed to tempta- 
tion through opportunities for alliance with 
evil in order to good ends. The more intensely 
he desires that righteousness shall be estab- 
lished, the greater his temptation to take any 
instrument that may enable him to establish 
righteousness. Many a man thus purchases 
office, only to find that he has sold himself. 
““Only accept my leadership,” said the tempter, 
“and you shall lead the world.’’ Against this 
proposal to degrade mankind in order to honor 
God, Jesus set the divine and eternal necessity, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.’’ The student of 
the Bible will be deeply interested to note how 
a few great truths are reiterated in many 
forms. This one is stated over and over again 
by Jesus. ‘“‘Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mom,’’ he said. ‘‘ What doth it profit a man, 


to gain the whole world and forfeit his life?” | 


He who once uses successfully a truth to con- 
quer evil makes that truth a part of himself. 

4. The reward of triumph over temptation. 
There is a limit to the tempter’s power [Luke 
4:13]. When the devil left Jesus angels came. 
The victory was not final. His whole life was 
a dramatic struggle with forces of evil. But 
the first great battle on the threshold of 
Christ’s public work was an assurance of final 
triumph. Our conflicts are lightened and our 
complete victory over temptation is made pos- 
sible by the experience of ‘‘ One that hath been 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Jan. 2-8. Week of Prayer. 
{See prayer meeting editorial.) 


The worst sinner in the world is the able, 
refined, cultivated man who lives without God 
in the world, whose life is a perpetual blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. There is no 
hope for him. The publican and harlot have 
been seen to enter the kingdom of heaven 
among the first. It is his boast that he lived 
without God in the world, and his pride will 
see to it that he die without God. His position 
is the same as that of Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning, who fell from heaven because he 
was to himself a god.—R. F. Horton. 


Do you know what 
baking powder is bought 


by the Government for 
the of army 
officers ? 

Cleveland’s. 

Do you know what one- 
all the leading teachers 


families 


of cookery use and re 
commend ? 
Cleveland’s. 
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True Sign 


As the workman 
is known by his 
tools, so the 
housewife is 
known by_her 
methods. Near- 
lya million bril- 
liant housewives 
know the best 
method of clean- 
ing Silverware. 


SILVER RO - 
ELECT ICON 


Another million would if they knew 
itsmerits. We're looking for those 
who do not, are you one? Ifso, 
simply send us your address and 
yowll soon join the army of wise 
ones. Jt’s unlike any other silver 
polish. 

Trial quantity for the asking, Box pos 

paid 15 cts. instamps. Grocers it. 
The Electro Silicon Company, New York, 


try 
,ARMEL SOAP. It is made from the sweet 
olive oil so plentiful in that country, and is an ab- 


solutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at moder- 


ate prices. Sold by druggists and grocers. 
Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 


Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silioway has built or remodeled over 400 
churchés, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


80 December 1897 . 


Progress of the Kingdom 


A CONGREGATIONAL ORDINATION IN NORTH 
CHINA 


BY REV. HENRY D. PORTER, M. D,. 


The northwest corner of the province of 
Shantung was set apart as a separate station 
of our mission in 1880. The first effort was 
directed to the building of suitable places of 
worship. By slow and steady pressure the 
idea that the churches must provide their own 
church buildings was implanted. The first 
good result was the building of the Pang- 
chuang church, which was' completed in 1886 
without expense to the Board. The smaller 
out-stations then easily learned the lesson. 

A second step in self-support has been the 
payment of tuition by the boys in the primary 
and intermediate schools. Five years ago 
our local grammar school, a boarding school 
chiefly, began asking from each pupil at least 
one-half of the expense for food. Each of the 
smalier schools have followed along the same 
lines and more recently the mission has 
adopted this as a definite policy. The third 
step has been the adoption by the churches 
of the entire support of two or three 
men elected as deacons, who also served 
as occasional preachers. 

The final step in this line of progress 
must be that of the native pastorate. 
There have been hitherto but three 
native pastors in our mission, These 
were ordained seven or more years ago. 
One has been the beloved pastor of 
the church at Tung-cho. Another, 
supported by the Peking churches, 
has been settled in th® country, the 
people giving nothing to his support. 
The third is Pastor Méng of Pao- 
ting-fu, whose support still comes 
from the mission. In Shantung it did 
not seem wise to ordain until the 
people could support the pastor. In 
June, 1896, with the pastorate in view, 
we organized the Pang-chuang Congre- 
gational Association, consisting of the 
‘three missionaries and twelve licensed 
preachers with the deacons of the 
churehes. This body has proved a 
great help in the guidance of the affairs 
of our twenty little church commu- 
nities. At its April session this as- 
sociation decided that the time for the 
pastorate had come, and requested 
the General Association, soon to meet 
at Tung-cho, to advise us in the mat- 
ter. The General Association, repre- 
senting the whole mission, advised the 
ordination not only of two pastors in 
Shantung but of three in other sta- 
tions. Under the advice of the Pang- 
echuang Association, the pastorate was pre- 
sented to the people at a general meeting. 
Two young men—we call them young, though 
they have had many years of service as 
preachers—were elected. Letters missive in- 
vited six of our station churches and a few 
individuals to assist in the ordination. 

The ordaining council met at Pang-chuang 
Sept. 25. Five of the six churches were repre- 
sented by pastor or delegate. It was a happy 
cireumstance- which brought three native 
pastors together to this first council in Shan- 
tung. Dr. Goodrich came from Tung-cho 
and Mr. Stanley from Tientsin. The council 
chose Mr, Stanley as moderator and Teacher 
Kao Wen Lin as scribe. The statement of 
Christian experience and belief was wholly 
satisfactory. Mr. Chia Nai Chen was baptized 
by Mr. Goodrich in 1868 at the age of sixteen. 
He heard first of the Christian doctrine when 
a lad of nine from a cousin in mission employ 
at Tientsin. Thus his whole life had been 
molded in Christian ways. From 1872 he 
spent two years at the theological school un- 
der the care of Mr. Sheffield and Mr. Chapin. 
After ten years of varied experience as a 
preacher at Tientsin and at his home he joined 
our station in 1884. His wife, whom he mar- 
ried in 1874, was one of the first Christian girls 
baptized at Ti-chi in 1870. Their family life 
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has been noticeably Christian from the first. 
Chia is a fine specimen of a stalwart Chinese, 
towering above the foreign missionaries. He 
has a remarkably well-trained mind and has 
shown much skill in preaching and manage- 
ment of men. His spiritual attainments have 
been rare for a native Chinese. 

Mr. Wu Yu Hsiang was a boy of eleven 
when his father, a well-known scholar, be- 
came a Christian. He went with his father 
to Tientsin in the autumn of 1876 to study. A 
year later he entered the boys’ school at Tung- 
cho, finishing his course in the theological 
seminary in 1886. Since then for eleven years 
he has been a most acceptable preacher. He 
has grown in spiritual knowledge and power, 
and easily leads in the matters of scholarship, 
intelligence and aptness in teaching the Scrip- 
tures. 

The ordination service the following day 
was peculiarly interesting and impressive. 
The little chapel, built ten years since, was 
unequal to the oceasion. An addition was 
made in the shape of a mat shed, enlarging 
the capacity two-thirds. More than 600 Chris- 
tians from all the out-stations and the neigh- 
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borhood had gathered. The chapel was en- 
tered by a processional march, with a chanted 
hymn. Mr. Stanley, as the first missionary 
on the ground, and old Grandfather Wu, the 
hospital chaplain, led the procession. It was 
an interesting fact to Mr. Smith and myself 
that, since our own ordination, twenty-five 
years ago, on the eve of coming to China, we 
had not attended any ordination service. It 
was thus to us a beautiful quarter-century 
celebration of our ordination and of our com- 
ing to North China. The ordaining prayer 
was by Méng of Paoting-fu, a seminary 
classmate of Mr. Wu. The hands of eight 
ordained men were laid upon the heads of the 
kneeling candidates. Three were native pas- 
tors. Dr. Goodrich gave a touching charge to 
the new pastors, who had been his pupils. 
The charge to the people was given by Mr. 
Stanley and the right hand of fellowship by 
Mr. Smith. The documentary evidence of 
their approval by the council was handed 
them at the same time. The native congre- 
gation arose and with Chinese etiquette re- 
ceived their pastors. Following the ordina- 
tion there were admissions to the church. 
Mr. Wu received twelve on probation, and 
Pastor Chia baptized eleven as the first har- 
yest of his new ministry. The remarkable 
decorum of the morning services was fittingly 
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completed by the administration of the sacra 
ment to nearly 300 communicants. 


WORK FOR THE CHILDREN 


The Sunday School and Publishing Society 
received for its missionary work this year 
from living givers a little more than the year 
previous. But the legacies were very much 
less, so that the work has had to be seriously 
diminished; for it is the policy of this soci- 
ety not to incur a debt, and it regulates its ex- 
penditures according to its income. The gifts 
made on’ Children’s Day last June were over 
$20,000, and more of these are still on the way, 
some treasurers apparently having forgotten 
that the money in their hands ought to have 
been transmitted to the society several months 
ago. 

Two illustrations serve to show what this 
work for the children accomplishes. For the 
last three years Rev. John Sattler has been 
giving a part of his time to this society and 
the remainder to the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, laboring among the Germans in Dakota 
and Nebraska. He has organized twenty- 
three Sunday schools in connection with 
churches, and in ten places where 
there was neither church nor Sunday 
school he has started Sunday schools 
from which as many German churches 
have grown. By frequent visiting he 
has stimulated these schools to larger 
and better work. 

After a service of eight years with 
the Sunday School Society, largely in 
Colorado, Rey. C. N. Fitch has resigned 
his office to become a pastor. During 
this time he reports 180 new Sunday 
schools organized, with 6,500 mem- 
bers, and fifty schools reorganized 
with 2,000 members. One-third of the 
Congregational churches in Colorado 
are the outgrowth of Sunday schocls 
planted by this society. 


OUR OWN WORK 

The A.M. A.in Alaska. The possible 
future of Alaska, in view of recent 
discoveries of gold, makes the work 
of the A. M. A. in that country es- 
pecially interesting. Its mission was 
begun in 1890, at Cape Prince of Wales, 
the most westerly point in the terri- 
tory. Messrs. R. H. Thornton and 
W. T. Lopp, with their wives, carried 
on the mission till Mr. Thornton was 
murdered by drunken natives. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lopp are now in charge. 
The population of Alaska is 32,052. 
Of these 15,381 are natives. There are 
twenty villages, three of them having 
a population of more than a thousand 
each. There are 9,090 children of school age 
The natives are a robust race, and their chil- 
dren are attractive. They dress in deer and 
sealskin garments. They subsist by hunting 
seal, walrus and bear and by trading in furs 
and oil. They have apparently no ideas of 
God or of life after death but are kindly 
disposed toward the missionaries and willing 
to be taught. 


THE WORLD AROUND 


Missions in Madagascar. French Protestants 
are making earnest efforts in behalf of Chris- 
tians in Madagasear, who are suffering so 
much at the hands of Jesuits. The Missions 
Evangeliques de Paris have since August of 
last year sent fifteen men and thirteen women 
as missionaries to that country, and two of 
the men have been assassinated. But it is en- 
couraging to learn that two Protestant mis- 
sionaries have been appointed to superintend 
two of the normal schools which had been 
seized by Roman Catholic priests. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society has suffered great dis- 
appointment through the expulsion of its mis- 
sionaries and teachers by the French, who are 
bitterly hostile to the continuance of British 
influence in the island. But the earnestness 
of French missionaries gives promise that the 
labors of many years will not be lost. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
[MC CARTHY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE 


Seldom has a biographer had a subject more 
stimulating than Justin McCarthy in this in- 
stance, and seldom has any man’s life been 
written by a biographer more intelligently ap- 
preciative. That Mr. Gladstone’s life is not 
yet complete need not much affect the value 
of the work, because, although so long as he 
lives he is certain to be interested in every 
event of public importance, and is likely to 
express himself about many of them in a 
manner to attract the attention of the world 
irresistibly, his public life, nevertheless, has 
closed. During the remainder of his years he 
must necessarily remain in the retirement of 
private life, ending peacefully and beautifully 
that career which has been so full of conflict 
and strain. The present volume is rather a 
study of his public than his private life. 
Nevertheless, it affords satisfactory views of 
his individuality in many different conditions, 
and leaves what is undoubtedly not only a 
substantially correct but a fairly complete 
idea of the man. 

Often differing from Mr. Gladstone in opin- 
ion, and often opposing him politically in the 
most stubborn, even though good-natured, 
spirit, Mr. McCarthy has long been his ad- 
mirer and in a considerable degree has en- 
joyed his friendship. In this work an even 
balance is held between adverse and friendly 
criticism, and the impression which remains— 
that of the writer’s immense respect and ad- 
miration for Mr. Gladstone—is the more vivid 
because it so evidently is natural and legiti- 
mate, and not that of an indiscriminate ad- 
mirer, to whom whatever his hero says or 
does seems therefore to be right.|! 

Unquestionably Mr. Gladstone will remain 
one of the three or four most eminent charac- 
ters of the latter half of the closing century. 
Indeed, with the exception of Napoleon the 
Great, Prince Bismarck and Abraham Lin- 
coln, probably no other man during the whole 
century has so enchained public interest. And 
of these Lincoln alone can bear comparison 
with Gladstone in loftiness of personal char- 
acter. And Lincoln, with all his greatness, 
did not possess the versatility, the distinction 
in so many different lines, which character- 
izes Mr. Gladstone. Napoleon was a great 
general, but a great failure. Bismarck has 
been, perhaps, the leading force in European 
statesmanship during his time, and in Ger- 
many he is as pre-eminent as Gladstone in 
England. But he, too, has achieved his dis- 
tinction along one and the same line of action. 
Gladstone would remain memorable for his 
attainments in any one of several directions. 
That he has shown weaknesses and faults is 
of course true, but it is surprising how few 
and insignificant they appear when the whole 
eourse of his life is studied. And few men in 
any grade of life ever exhibited a more splen- 
did magnanimity and a more noble readiness 
to confess himself in the wrong and express 
frankly his regret for his weaknesses than he. 
Witness his utterances in regard to his early 
favor for the Southern Confederacy during 
our War of the Rebellion. 

The most distinctive mark of the man, here 
brought out vividly and certain to be made 
equally plain in any future biography, is his 
overmastering conscientiousness. Through- 
out his whole life, in private and in public, in 
the House of Commons as well as in the ebb 
and flow of outside controversy about matters 
of political or even of theological importance, 
his purpose always has been to be right. 
Sometimes this has led him to change his 
mind noticeably, and has caused short-sighted 
critics to charge him with inconsistency, but, 
if he has been inconsistent in altering his 
judgment, he has been always nobly consist- 
ent in loyalty to truth as fast and as far as it 
has become plain to him. To have left this 
impression upon his time is the greatest 
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achievement which any human being can ac- 
complish. 

Incidentally his views upon many of the 
most important questions which have arisen 
in connection with English politics during the 
last fifty years are made prominent in this 
work, among them his theory of the relation 
between state and church—he being a loyal 
Churchman, yet by no means bigoted in insist- 
ing upon a union between the two; that of 
divorce, in respect to which he takes decidedly 
conservative views; and that of Irish home 
rule, the history of his connection with which 
illustrates his openness to conviction, his cau- 
tion in changing his opinion, and his fearless- 
ness in asserting and urging his views in spite 
of having modified them. His history is too 
well known to our readers to need outlining 
here. He has been one of the shrewdest, 
boldest and most successful of modern states- 
men. An instance of his blended sagacity 
and fearlessness is his securing the abolition 
of purchase in the British army by royal war- 
rant, when both Houses of Parliament were 
opposed to it. This exercise of the royal 
power was as unusual as it was legitimate, 
and was one which, although it took the public 
breath away for the time being, by its daring, 
was popularly approved almost from the first. 

His capacity for work is almost impossible 
to be appreciated by ordinary men. This or 
that, which most men would regard as itself 
sufficient for a life work, has been performed 
by him in one or another way as the light 
recreation of a career crowded to the full with 
great national responsibilities. In relation to 
art, classical study and theology, as well as to 
national and international politics, he has 
taken a foremost place, conceded to be such 
by acknowledged experts. One of the most 
interesting features of the book, naturally, is 
the sidelight cast upon a multitude of Mr. 
Gladstone’s contemporaries, especially in 
public life, men like Wellington, Peel, Roe- 
buck, Beaconsfield, Bulwer Jiytton, Russell, 
Palmerston, Bright, O’Connell, Cardinal New- 
man and others. More elaborate biographies, 
of course, will be written after his decease, 
but we question greatly whether it be possible 
to put the essential facts of his career into a 
biographical volume more successfully, or to 
portray more truly the elements of his lofty 
character and the history of his almost un. 
rivaled success in life. The volume is illus- 
trated fully and admirably, especially with 
portraits, and it deserves to become a standard 
work. [Macmillan Co. $6.00.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Genesis and Modern Science [James Pott & 
Co. New York], by Deacon W. R. Perce of 
Providence, R.1I., is a new interpretation of 
the Biblical accounts of the creation and the 
deluge and an attempt at a geological ex- 
planation. The author maintains that the 
“days’’ were each an indefinite period of 
darkness followed by an indefinite period of 
light. Each lasted for ages, but together made 
a single day. He argues from the presence of 
fossil remains of tropical vegetation in the far 
north, and from the fact that the largest coal 
deposits are in the northern hemisphere, that 
the earth’s ecliptic previous to the third day 
was perpendicular to its axis, then they sud- 
denly became coincident, and in the succeeding 
days the ecliptic assumed various positions, 
finally settling as at present. Instead of remoy- 
ing the creation of man to the far distant past 
on account of the finding his fossil remains 
contemporary with early geological ages, he 
would bring these ages down to a very late 
period. He explains the deluge as a series 
of tidal waves caused by the upheaval of 
Patagonia. The author puts forward his hy- 
potheses merely as theories, and they are as 
reasonable as any which attempt to explain 
the Genesis narratives as historical. He in- 
sists upon their literal truth. Some of his 
statements concerning ancient history have 
been taken from rather antiquated authorities. 
The book belongs to the same class as Pres- 
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ident Warren’s Paradise Found, which is fre- 
quently quoted. 

A story so distinctly religious as to belong 
with religious books rather than with novels 
is John and I and the Church (PF. H. Revell 
Co. $1.00], by Elizabeth Grinnell. It is a 
record of the experiences of a pastor and his 
wife from the inside, whether based upon 
fact or fancy we do not know, but presume 
the former. It illustrates finely the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of a true Christian pastor. 
It depicts with much keenness many of the 
peculiar problems and trials which a pastor 
and his wife have to encounter. . It illustrates 
how common sense and consecration enable 
one to overcome, and incidentally it diseusses 
vital social problems. We incline to think 
that some of its generalizations, if they are to 
be taken as such, are overdrawn. For in- 
stance, we do not believe that the truest spirit 
of Christian brotherhood necessarily involves 
inviting a ragged tramp to a seat at one’s own 
table, although it may be so in certain cir- 
cumstances. It certainly is not so always. 
There are some other things in the book 
which seem to us a little overwrought. But 
its spirit is sweet and wholesome, and there 
is little, indeed, which is open to adverse 
criticism of any consequence. It is full of 
practical lessons of great value and is very 
interesting. 

Side Lights from Patmos (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.75], by Rev. Dr. George Matheson, 
contains a series of studies upon the Apoca- 
lypse, originally contributed to The Expositor, 
where many of our readers must have seen 
them. It is not a systematic exposition of the 
book of Revelation, but it contains sugges- 
tions, believed to be of value to the modern 
Christian, afforded by the utterances of the 
author of that book. It is rich in spiritual 
truth and suggestion without undertaking to 
interpret too fully the divine meaning, and 
will be found to encourage stimulating and 
spiritually beneficial thought adapted to pro- 
mote the divine life of the reader. 

The eighth volume of the Expository Times 
[Christian Literature Co.], edited by Rev. Dr. 
James Hastings, contains the numbers from 
October, 1896, to September, 1897, inclusive, 
and embodies the work of a large number of 
Biblical experts in regard to a wide range of 
subjects. It is practical and valuable, and is 
intended rather for Biblical scholars than for 
the common reader. It is neatly bound for 
permanent preservation. 

The Berean Series of Question Books on the 
International Lessons for 1898 [Eaton & 
Mains] serves its purpose commendably as 
usual, and will be found as serviceable as 
ever; and the same publishers issue a little 
pamphlet, New Testament History [10 cents], 
by G. W. Pease, in the form of questions and 
answers which is serviceable.——We mention 
here, also, Down in Water Street for Twenty- 
fiwe Years, the twenty-fifth annual report of 
the old Jerry McAuley Water Street Mission 
in New York, which tells effectively the de- 
tails of the good work which this noble insti- 
tution has been carrying on for so long. 


POETRY 


The Wooing of Malkatoon and Commodus 
[Harper & Bros. $2.00], a poem and a play by 
Gen. Lew. Wallace, are bound together in this 
volume. ‘The poem describes the romance of 
a Mohammedan hero, told as if handed down 
in the form of a household tale. It is steeped 
in the passion of Oriental love and adventure, 
yet. is delicate in spirit and graceful in con- 
ception. The real and the unreal blend in the 
poet’s fancy and are interwoven skillfully in 
his song. The quality of the verse varies 
somewhat, but portions of the poem rise to a 
lofty hight of both sentiment and execution. 
Commodus is a drama of the famous attempt 
of Maternus, the Gallic common soldier, when 
beset by the Roman armies, to transfer his 
attack upon them to the very heart of Rome 
itself by sending his troops there as scattered 
individuals and to accomplish his purpose by 
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a sudden uprising and the slaughter of the 
emperor. This simple but daring scheme 


almost succeeded, as a matter of historical 


fact, and the author has outlined it graphi- 
cally and with not a little dramatic power in 
his play. The hero falls on the threshold of 
success, but the astonishingly close approach 
of his plan to its consummation is well indi- 


eated. Many of the characteristics of the’ 


life of the period are vividly rendered, and the 
drama leayes lasting impressions upon the 
mind. 

Songs of Liberty and Other Poems (Century 
Co. $1.00], by Robert Underwood Johnson, 
is the work of an author already deservedly 
well known. It illustrates his most recent 
work, which also ranks with his best, and 
ineludes his paraphrases from the Servian, 
after translations by Nikola Tesla, and his 
Apostrophe to Greece, which, as well as others 
of its contents, have been published already. 
They touch a high level of attainment, and 
belong to the poetry which appeals to thought- 
ful readers and is sure of a more than tem- 
porary life. The closing poem, Hands Across 
Sea, which emphasizes the too often over- 
looked truth that the true welfare of England 
was involved in the success of our War of 
Independence and that American historians, 
at least until recently, have misrepresented 
somewhat the true feeling of the English in 
regard to that war, is especially noteworthy. 

Some of the Divine and Moral Songs of the 
late Dr. Isaac Watts have been gathered into 
a book ealled Childhood Songs of Long Ago 
[E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25]. They include 
such as seem to lend themselves most readily 
to the appreciation of modern children. They 
have ranked for generations among the class- 
ies of childhood, and, while they differ con- 


siderably from most modern poetry, they cer- 


tainly deserve to retain their popularity and 
their influence. Most of them are familiar to 
our older readers; we hope they will become 
so to young as well as old. They are moral, 
sometimes religious, in their tone. An intro- 
ductory note describes the career of Dr. Watts 
briefly. The illustrations by Blanche McManus 
have caught with amusing fidelity the spirit 
of the poetry and add immensely to the read- 
er’s enjoyment. We would give much to 
watch the expression of Dr. Watts’s face if he 
could see them. 

Shadows [Copeland & Day. $1.00], by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, contains a number of short 
poems which more than most verses bear 
study. They repay meditation upon them. 
They are musical and sometimes striking, and 
they exhibit unquestionable power of both 
conception and execution. Some of them lin- 
ger long in mind, and some also are notably 
adroit in condensing a thought into brief and 
telling rhyme.——One Way to the Woods 
(Copeland & Day. 75 cents], by Evaleen Stein, 
also is a volume of serious poems, which con- 
tains sentiment without being sentimental in 
any weak sense, and which exhibits a keen 
appreciation of natural beauty, as well as a 
somewhat unusual power of transferring im- 
pressions thereof into verse. We commend it 
heartily. : 

: STORIES 

Mrs. Frances H. Burnett’s latest, His Grace 
of Osmonde [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], 
is a sequel and companion work to-her other 


- book, A Lady of Quality. It tells the same 


story from the man’s side. The author has 
shown daring, not to say recklessness, in her 
plot. Some of its features, such as the con- 
cealment of the body of the heroine’s victim 
in the manner described, are as impossible as 
his death is needless as a feature of the plot. 
The contrast between her earlier and later life 
is wonderfully well handled, and the author 
has done no better character painting than in 
this work. For some things we do not like it, 
but for others we admire it. Whatever else 
may be conceded or disputed concerning it, 


that it is no ordinary book will not be denied. 


The Smart Set [H.S. Stone & Co. $1.00] is 
too smart for us. It contains correspondence 
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and conversation by Clyde Fitch and although 
bright and entertaining it deals exclusively 
with the superficial, not to say unwhole- 
some, aspects of a certain class of fashionable 
people who, in a sense, belong to the smart 
set but do not constitute it wholly and by no 
means always control it or give it tone. The 
author exhibits marked ability and if he would 
apply it differently he could write books of 
permanent value. 

Brokenburne [E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.50] is 
a touching and delightful story of a Southern 
household and the effect upon it of the War of 
the Rebellion, told by a devoted old colored 
woman, a family servant, years afterwards. 
It is true to life, even though it be based upon 
no definite facts in this instance. That is to 
Say, such experiences, as picturesque and dra- 
matic as they were profound and pathetic, 
occurred in many and many a household dur- 
ing the war. The devoted loyalty of the old 
colored woman and her husband to the family 
which’ they had served so long is perhaps the 
most impressive feature of the story, after all, 
but it is full of impressive features, although 
it is very brief. The illustrations are striking, 
but not artistically worthy of the tale. 

In Other People’s Lives [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25] Rosa Nouchette Carey has fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Barrie and other 
modern writers in including in a volume a 
series of character sketches, drawn from the 
inhabitants of alittle English village. In some 
respects it will bear comparison with the best 
work of the sort, and in all respects it is de- 
lightful. The simplicity and naturalness with 
which many different types of character are 
represented and the vividness and sometimes 
picturesqueness of the narrative are worthy 
of high praise. The sketches are connected, 
although individually independent, and we 
have enjoyed greatly their wholesome spirit 
and literary charm, 

The spirit and style of A Slight Romance 
{[Damrell & Upham. 50 cents], by Edith L. 
Dalton, are delightful. It is a romance of 
New: England life written with thorough ap- 
preciation of New England characteristics 
among cultivated and refined people, and with 
rare delicacy and power in delineation. The 
revelation of the upspringing and growth of a 
modest and warm-hearted young girl’s first 
love is masterly. But why is not the outcome 
happier ?——Dorothy Draycott’s Tomorrows 
{Lee & Shepard. $1.50], by Virginia F. Town- 
send, isa sequel to Dorothy Draycott’s Todays, 
by the same author. If somewhat sentimental 
at times, the story, nevertheless, is vigorous 
and interesting. Readers of its predecessor 
will be glad of it and those who take it up 
unaware of the heroine’s previous history will 
enjoy it. It holds up wholesome ideals and its 
course of events is entertaining. . 

Sir Toady Lion [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50] is 
by S. R. Crockett, the Scotch novelist, and 
quite as muchas any other of his better known 
books it illustrates his real genius as an author, 
His children are intensely natural and not too 
good to be believed in, and their adventures 
are interesting and often exciting. The spirit 
of the book is wholesome and it is thoroughly 
enjoyable throughout. It is one of the books 
destined to be a permanent household favor- 
ite with the children.— Your Little Brother 
James [G. W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents] is by 
Caroline H. Pemberton. Its hero is a street 
boy, in fact, a child of the slums, and the story 
of his adventures and his salvation is of dis- 
tinet sociological value, as well as of pathetic 
and powerful interest. The author has done 
a good piece of work and deserves congratula- 
tions. 

SHORT STORIES 

In Hania [Little, Brown & Co. $2.00], by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, are ten short stories by 
this deservedly famous Polish author, which 
illustrate his well-known characteristics only 
less elaborately than his longer works.. We 
like them the better in many respects. They 
are more terse and direct in style and less 
overweighted by long passages of description, 
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which, however brilliant in themselves, some- 
times interfere with the clearness and con- 
nectedness of the story. These sketches ex- 
hibit an equally vivid representation of per- 
sonality and equally spirited action, and only 
a genius could have written them. They de- 
rive additional interest from the compar- 
atively unhackneyed scene and events of each 
story. They rank with the best work of their 
class and do the author great credit. 

In The Man of Last Resort [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00], by Mellville D. Post, one Ran- 
dolph Nason is the principal hero of several 
distinct stories bearing upon the possibility 
of evading the law. The author answers the 
criticism which has been made upon a pre- 
vious volume by him in the’same general line 
—that his work tends to undermine the au- 
thority of law and to promote the corruption 
of society—by claiming that exposure of the 
law’s defects ought rather to lead to their 
correction. We should be sorry to believe 
that such cold-blooded ingenuity in aiding 
criminals of various sorts to escape the con- 
sequences of their iniquity were common, but 
as revelations of the loopholes in the law these 
stories are somewhat ingenious, and are writ- 
ten with considerable zest. The Express 
Messenger and Other Tales of the Rail 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], by Cy War- 
man, himself a railroad engineer, speaks with 
the authority of experience as well as with 
the interest of a graphic narrator. The sto- 
ries will reveal something of the inside of rail- 
road life to the reader, and will awaken ap- 
preciation while affording genuine pleasure. 

Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in-Law [Pilgrim 
Press. 50 cents], by Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton, 
embodies in a volume the striking study of 
rustic life in the Interior, which also is an 
enforcement of vital moral and spiritual les- 
sons, which appeared first in our own col- 
umns. It has been illustrated felicitously 
and will renew its pleasant usefulness suc- 
cessfully in this volume.——Untold Tales oj 
the Past [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], by Bea- 
trice Harraden, contains a dozen short stories 
drawn from English, French, Greek, Italian 
or Scandinavian sources and told with spirit 
and interest. They are illustrated strikingly 
by H. R. Millar. The book will be popular 
with the boys and girls and make some useful 
historical impressions. ——Daddy’s Pearl and 
Other Stories [H. D. Noyes & Co.], by Eliza- 
beth Rogers, contains, in the form of short 
stories, suggestions of service and self-sacri- 
fice and the development of humble character 
into heroism which will encourage weary 
hearts and which form enjoyable reading. 
The book is tastefully printed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Harvard Episodes [Copeland & Day. $1.25], 
by C. M. Flandreau, is a book of special inter- 
est to college men, both graduate and under- 
graduate. It is not a description of life at 
Harvard, but a series of pictures of Harvard 
life, and especially of the inner life of the 
university, of the impressions, feelings and 
views of certain of its under-graduates. Its 
characters belong to only one or two of the 
many kinds of students which the university 
contains. So far as ‘these portrayals repre- 
sent anything which can be called Harvard 
sentiment or opinion, doubtless they are in- 
complete. Yet they do seem to represent, and 
here and there claim to represent, the atmos- 
phere and spirit of the university. Yet, in 
spite of much which is most admirable therein, 
no college man outside of Harvard will fail to 
be glad that it is not his college of which these 
pages have been written. With the greatest 
distinctness the author has brought out afresh 
the comparative isolation of many a Harvard 
student from his fellows, the cliquishness 
which prevails there, and the strange absence 
of high ideals in some respects which coexists 
with the fact of them in other respects. Even 
more noteworthy, too, is the absence of—the 
almost unconsciousness that there can be such 
a thing as—that intense, comprehensive, stim- 
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ulating, bewitching and never failing college 
spirit, which Yale and Amherst and Prince- 
ton and other college men rejoice in and rec- 
ognize as the great and glorious feature of 
college life. We are far from desiring to be- 
little Harvard, but we cannot but regret that 
it is possible in any American institution of 
the sort for such a lack to exist as that which 
this book—partly involuntarily and partly, 
we think, of deliberate purpose—suggests, the 
fact that Harvard under-graduates form a col- 
location of individual students, or groups of 
students, rather than a body of men fused 
and blended delightfully together by a com- 
mon enthusiasm as well as common associa- 
tions. The literary work in these pages is of 
a high order. There are vivid perceptions of 
individuality, skillful and even adroit manage- 
ment of circumstances, and a conspicuously 
clear and accurate portrayal of the conditions 
and the lives of some Harvard men as they 
actually exist. From the literary point of 
view it is not only one of the best books ever 
written about university life, but it reveals 
the author as possessing ability qualifying 
him to take high rank as a novelist. 

The second volume of The French Revolution 
{Harper & Bros. $1.50], by J. H. McCarthy, 
M. P., covers the period from the fall of the 
Bastile to the close of the Constituent As- 
sembly. It is written in the author’s energetic 
and impressive manner, which is somewhat 
more that of a journalist of the highest class 
than of the ordinary historical author, yet 
which does not lack many of the excellences 
of scholarship, and perhaps is the more read- 
able for being what it is. It tells again the 
oft told story of this unfortunate period in the 
history of France, and in narrating facts and 
in depicting the peculiarities and influences of 
individuals it is both able and successful. It 
is much more readable than most histories. 

Another kind of history is supplied by Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis in A Year from a Re- 
porter’s Notebook (Harper & Bros. $1.50). 
It is the collection of various letters written 
by him as a special correspondent at the Coro- 
nation of the Czar, the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, or as an observer of military affairs 
in Cuba and during the Greco-furkish war. 
The Millennial Celebration at Buda-Pesth 
also is chronicled. The contents of the book 
have been published before and they contain 
impressions rather than narratives, vivid 
sketches of personal experiences and observa- 
tions, glimpses of great events gained by a 
shrewd observer possessing exceptional op- 
portunities of observation. 
extent superficial, inevitably, but they tell 
truly what they undertake to tell and are 
abundantly worth permanent preservation. 
The book is illustrated and abounds in in- 
terest. 

In his Parables for School and Home [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25] Mr. W. P. Garrison 
has embodied a series of short addresses to a 
class of comparatively uneducated young peo- 
ple, given with the purpose of broadening the 
outlook and stimulating the powers of thought 
of his hearers. The frankness of his intro- 
duction, by way of preface, of the answers of 
a dozen or more of his hearers at the close of 
the series to the question, what his object was 
in writing the parables, is refreshing. These 
answers indicate a probably less distinct ap- 
preciation of his purpose than might have 
been expected, yet reveal a distinct grasp of 
his main intent to improve them both intel- 
lectually and morally. A good idea of the 
material upon which he was working is, and 
doubtless was meant to be, thus given. The 
parables themselves are drawn from a wide 
range of sources, history, biography, geogra- 
phy, seience, etc., and put one or another truth 
ina terse and impressive fashion, well adapted 
to inform and stimulate. The book deserves 
and is likely to gain a much wider influence 
than the original utterance of the parables 
would have involved. 


A useful book in one’s librayy, because it 


They are to some . 
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enables one to answer a great Many questions 
which rise week by week, is Curiosities of 
Popular Custom [J. B. Lippineott Co. $3.50], 
by W. S. Walsh. It describes and explains 
rites, observances and miscellaneous antiqui- 
ties of all sorts, sometimes at considerable 
length yet always tersely and clearly. To 
take a few titles at random: The Feast of 
Cherries, a German holiday; The Corn Dance, 
a North American Indian fesitival; The 
Epiphany, the church festival of that name; 
Loch-mo-Naire, a Scotch lake to which at- 
taches certain traditions; Rash Hashanah, 
the Jewish New Year; Wassail, the Anglo- 
Saxon festival practice—these are illustrative 
of the subjects which are discussed in the 
book, and although, and largely because, their 
range is very wide, the book is of great inter- 
est and almost all boys and girls, not to men- 
tion their elders, from time to time will be glad 
to consult something of the sort. 

We have the Christmas issues of several 
English illustrated papers, sent by the Inter- 
national News Co. of New York. The Illus- 
trated London News has a stirring East In- 
dian story by Mrs. Flora A..Steel, and others 
by Bret Harte and Ouida, and.is illustrated - 
finely. The Graphic also draws upon Bret 
Harte as well as S. Baring-Gould and Mr. 
Crockett, and has delightfully droll colored 
pictures. In The Lady’s Pictorial Mrs. 
Everard Colts, Ella Hepworth Dixon and 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford supply breezy stories and 
the pictures are admirable. In the +igaro 
Désiré Malonyay, René Maizeroy, Jules Clare- 
tie and Emile Pouvillon are the contributors 
and the illustration is the best of all in qual- 
ity. Half a dozen special presentation pic- 
tures in colors, effectively executed copies of 
fine paintings of different sorts, accompany 
them. 


NOTES 


— The Yellow Book is dead, and is nota 
great loss to the world. 


—— The late Lord Ashburnham left nearly 
4,000 manuscripts, all of some special value. 

—— The title of Mr. 
Sentimental ‘ommy 
Tommy. 


Barrie’s sequel to his 
is to be Celebrated 


— Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, Dr. S$. 
Weir Mitchell’s recent novel, already is in 
its twenty-fifth thousand, “!"”” oe 


— Part of one of Dr.;A,.Conan Doyle’s 
Brigadier Gerard stories is to be printed in 
raised letters for the blind. 


— Two autograph letters by General Gor- 
don—‘‘ Chinese’? Gordon—recently were sold 
in London for twenty-five dollars apiece. 


— The Bookman is printing a valuable 
series of histories of the leading publishing 
houses of the city entitled Old Boston Book- 
sellers. 


— Canada still obtains her chief supply of 
literature from this country, and Canadian 
authors still prefer to publish first in New 
York or London. 


—— The Coast and Geodetic Survey is about 
to publish a new map of the Yukon country, 
including the Klondike, It will be the most 
trustworthy in existence. ; 


An interesting feature of the Christmas 
issue of Book News is five pages of notes from 
current authors, signed in facsimile auto- 
graphs, describing their intent in writing 
this or that book. 


— French’s bust of the late General Fran- 
cis‘A. Walker, principal of ‘the Institute of 
Technology in Boston, which has been se- 
cured by a general subscription of the under- 
graduates, is to be unveiled and formally pre- 
sented to the institution on Jan. 5. 


— Edna Lyall’s novel of stage life, Way- 
faring Men, is out in England but not yet here, 
so far as we can learn, She is already at 
work upon a North-country “story, dealing 
with the English Revolution and the early 
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Jacobite plots in the reign of William and 
Mary. 
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—BoOOKSELLER,—CHRISTIANITY eEARNEST 
—EDUCATION EXTENSION. 

January. FRANK LESLIB®’S _—ABROTT COURANT.— 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


Of Harvard’s total registration, 3,803 in all 
departments, over one-half live in Mass- 
achusetts, and next to this number comes the — 
New York registration, 878. Every State and 
Territory but one has students at the univer- 
sity. Canada has forty-four young men at 
Cambridge and England seven. Outside of 
these countries eight other nations are rep- 
resented. 
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Japan as the Year Closes 


Affairs Governmental 

The political pot is on the fire once more 
and steam and noise are much in evidence. 
Count Okuma, the most popular, progressive 
and picturesque—if such an adjective can be 
applied to a one-legged hero—member of the 
cabinet, has resigned his portfolio, and the 
vacancy has been filled by the appointment of 
Baron Nishi, who knows perhaps more about 
Russia than any other Japanese statesman. 
The cabinet has succeeded in sloughing off 
along with its most popular its most unpop- 
ular member, viz., the minister of education. 
This responsible post is now held by Dr. 
Hamao, since 1894 president of the Imperial 
University. He is a ripe student and also a 
man of affairs. He received in 1887 from 
Cambridge University (England) the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Law, and has filled many 
responsible positions in the educational and 
political world. The appointment is hailed 
with universal approbation and together with 
several other changes connected therewith 
seems to indicate a more just and liberal con- 
duct of educational affairs. This is greatly to 
be desired. The department had been stig- 
matized previously as a “‘haunted house” or 
“den. of monsters.’’ Certain it is that com- 
mon school teachers throughout the country 
had felt at liberty, if not under obligations, 
to antagonize Christianity and other Western 
ideas until, strange to say, the schools had 
fallen behind the army in such matters as 
freedom of religious belief and foreign inter- 
course. We trust an end—or at least the be- 
ginning of an end—has come to such narrow, 
out-of-date notions as have been assiduously 
taught young children during recent years. 


Parliament and Politics 

An imperial reseript, convening the Diet 
for Dee. 21, has just been issued. Politics are 
in as much of a muddle as they appear to 
have been in New York city before its recent 
election. No one can predict what the out- 
come will be. ‘The Matsukata cabinet has 
been in power a year and two months, a long 
time for modern Japan. As recently reor- 
ganized five of its posts are held by Satsuma 
men, the remaining four by men from as 
many different provinces. “Old Satsuma” is 
certainly to the front once more, and if the 
ery of clan rule is not raised by the opposition 


’ it will be surprising indeed. A large major- 


ity of the members are hostile to the p:esent 


@abinet. The only question is, As they be- 


long to different camps can they be sufficientiy 
united in their opposition to vote together? 
Even the business men who have hitherto 
supported Count Matsukata and his col- 
leagues are beginning to weaken, especially 
on the matters of enlarging the army and of 
inereasing the land tax. No one expects the 
present cabinet to live many months longer, 
but all except extreme partisans hope it will 
pull through the winter session of the Diet. 
There is a deep popular undertone calling for 
Marquis Ito to take the reins of administra- 
tion once more. Responsible party govern- 
ment, with clear and important distinctions 
between the different cliques, is still far from 
a reality in the seething personal Meeps of 
present day Japan. 


Chrysanthemums Galore 

Just as he went out of office Count Okuma 
gave a noteworthy garden party, that the pub- 
lic might feast its hungry eyes on the thou- 
sands of rare plants at his beautiful villa in a 
suburb of Tokyo. Of course chrysanthemums 
were the great attraction at this season of the 
year. It is stated that there were 850 varieties, 
“the culls of over 4,000 plants.’? Think of one 
shrub containing 1,200 blossoms—‘‘a grand 
sight, marvelous in the luxuriance of its vigor 
and the lavishness of the care that must have 
been bestowed on it.’”” Among the specialties 
there were also “a large number of unimag- 
ined novelties.’ 


Matters Missionary 
The various fall mmocsitige have been charac- 
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terized by an intense spiritual longing, helpful 
fellowship and quiet, practical planning. The 
condition outside the church is more hopeful 
than that within, though the inner core of 
nearly every organization is still sound and 
vigorous. Even in conservative Kyushu there 
is a feeling on the part of the public that 
Christianity must come in or the country can- 
not be saved and held to high ideals. What 
Mr. Rowland writes from the extreme north 
to Mission News, the latest journalistic venture 
of the Japan Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., 
may be predicated of nearly every part of the 
empire: ‘‘Those who have been visiting us 
think the Hokkaido a most encouraging field 
and the present a time of hope. This confirms 
the opinion of us who are here.” 

The mission finds special cause for thanks- 
giving this month in the recovery, actual or 
promised, of its four typhoid patients, the re- 
turn to Japan since Sept. 1, after an invigor- 
ating furlough in the United States, of four- 
teen adult missionaries and the welcoming of 
one new arrival, the opening at Kyoto of a 
theological training class with six students 
and others in prospect, enhanced freedom of 
action along several lines of service and the 
increasing hopefulness of the general situa- 
tion. Per contra, it regrets the necessity, 
largely financial, that has compelled it to 
close up direct work in Kumamoto and all 
that region, retaining only two out of six out- 
stations in the western half of Kyushu. It is 
trying to turn a necessity into a virtue by 
stimulating the local churches to self-support, 
no easy task in these hard times. 

Two girls’ schools, one in Osaka and one in 
Okayama, in which the mission has a deep 
interest, although no direct supervision, have 
recently taken a resolute stand for their Chris- 
tian principles in the face of heavy embarrass- 
ments and alluring temptations. The Okayama 
Orphan Asylum has passed through a fiery 
trial marked by six tiny graves, temporary 
prostration of some of its industries, a large 
unpaid rice and medicine bill and keen dis- 
tress, but is emerging purer and stronger than 
for months past, perhaps ever before. 

Ata recent all-day meeting for prayer and 
conference of the Kumiai Christians of central 
Japan it was decided to try to raise $30,000 as 
a permanent fund for the Home Missionary 
Society, and $1,800 of the amount was sub- 
scribed on the spot. The enthusiasm shown 
was something remarkable. These are a few 
of the straws that show which way the current 
sets, or, to express the same sentiment more 
poetically, we elose this letter with Dr. M. L. 
Gordon’s translation of ‘‘an exquisite Japan- 
ese poem,’’ quoted recently by a Christian 
professor in the Tokyo Imperial University 
when asked his opinion as to the prospect of 
Christianity in Japan: 

Though distant the hills where the cherry trees 


bloom, 
The breezes waft hither their peerless perfume. 


Okayama, Japan. J. H. P. 


Paris Notes 


The sunshine through the autumn mouths 
has made the weather seem like a continued 
“rare day in June.’”’ It is a great contrast 
with the same months of last year, when the 
rain came day after day until dreariness was 
an unbroken monotony. The spirits of the 
people seem to correspond with the brightness 
of the skies and the streets have abounded 
with vivacity and good cheer. This favorable 
climatie condition postpones the departure of 
the large number of Americans who seek the 
Riviera and Egypt for their sojourn in winter. 

Political unrest is less pronounced at pres- 
ent. France rejoices and rests tranquil in 
the alliance with Russia, which has been so 
strongly emphasized by President Faure’s 
visit to St. Petersburg. The Malnie ministry 
has held public,favor and power for a longer 
period than is usual, and this in itself gives a 
certain stability to feeling and fixes more 
deeply the popularity of the republic with 
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the people. The growing conviction of the 
thoughtful is thit the republic has come to 
stay. Notwithstanding a certain fickleness 
attributed to the French nature, the present 
government, proclaimed on Sept. 4, 1870, has 
remained in face of the royalties ef Europe 
and has grown in strength through all changes 
and opposition. This is a good record and is 
a prophecy of long life. 

The tariff is not a prohibition against the 
presence of Americans in Paris. The hotels 
are thriving on their patronage, the streets 
are alive with their active presence and the 
shops rejoice in their purchases. An Ameri- 
can hears his native tongue on omnibus and 
tram, in galleries of art, in social gathering 
and in unexpected places. One may soon 
learn to feel at home when so much greets his 
eye and ear to remind him of the land he has 
left. The tendency of the cosmopolitan to 
have no local habitation or name is seen in 
the large number of our countrymen and 
women who become restless through their 
travels and find it difficult to adapt themselves 
to the environments and requirements of a 
fixed abode. If all our good people follow 
this example, what will become of our own in- 
stitutions and country ? 

The new ambassador, General Porter, and 
Mrs. Porter have already won a place of large 
regard by their character, affability and hos- 
pitality. We may rejoice that their home will 
be a soure? of gracious influences. The open- 
ing service for English-speaking students in 
the Latin Quarter on a recent Sunday even- 
ing, under the direction of Rev. James D. 
Paxton, was largely attended. His address 
and that of Hon. John Wanamaker were lis- 
tened to with sympathetic attention and gave 
great satisfaction. 

The American Art Association, of which 
Mr. Rodman Wanamaker is president, is 
lodged in its new and convenient quarters at 
No. 9, Quai de Conti. The rooms are fur- 
nished with every tasteful comfort, and ought 
to make glad the heart of the art student in 
Paris. 

Rev. C. H. Parkhurst,.D. D., preached in 
the American Church on Rue de Berri during 
his stay in Paris. The vigor, freshness and 
moral earnestness of the sermon indicated that 
the doctor has lost none of his power since he 
left New York in May last. The work of the 
McAIl Mission has had the attentive consid- 
eration of Mrs. Parkhurst, the president of the 
Americin McAIl Association, during her thrée 
weeks here. The personal knowledge of the 
spirit, detail and progress of the work will be 
a valuable and practical contribution to what 
she m.y have to say and propose to the friends 
of this mission in America in behalf of its use- 
ful evangelic:l work in France. 

There has been an interesting reception to 
the Church of 1’ Etoile of a priest of the Roman 
Church. He isa man of culture and ability. 
The struggle has been going on in his mind 
for a long time, until now he has taken the 
decisive step to identify himself with the Re- 
formed Church of France. The address given 
on this occasion, Nov. 7, was listened to by 
an audience which packed the auditorium. 
He is one of several who have taken this 
stand within.a few years past. The leaven of 
the gospel will work when it is put into the 
minds and hearts of men: There is encour- 
agement in the knowledge of changes taking 
place which cannot be tabulated. The Amer- 
ican Church as a center of Christian influence 
is sympathetically affiliated with all the good 
work which is going on. The large attend- 
ance upon its services justifies the place it oc- 
cupies and the claims it makes. 

The effort which the American Church in 
Berlin is making to secure a church edifice 
and house is worthy of the sympathies and 
benefactions of Christians in America. There 
should be union churches in every center of 
American residence and travel in Europe, 
where our countrymen may find the consery- 
ing and helpful influences of a worship dear 
te them. GERRISH. 
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THE OVERSUPPLY OF CHURCHES 


Rey. Daniel F. Bradley through your col- 
umns calls my attention to home missionary 
work in South Dakota. As I have never 
brought any charges against our Congrega- 
tional society, I do not propose to question 
his statements in this particular case. With- 
out doubt all the other leading denominations 
would make a similar claim, as they have in 
Washington and elsewhere. I have never 
charged any one of the denominations with 
an un-Christian method in the conduct of 
their missions. But all together the denomi- 
nations have brought to pass a most un- 
Christian and disgraceful state of things. I 
leave to those who may desire it the task of 
taking apart the wretched combination and 
locating the blame. 

The average Eastern reader would gather 
from such items as that of Mr. Bradley that 
South Dakota had been very judiciously, even 
religiously, dealt with in the matter of plant- 
ing churches. But we take down our United 
States census report and find that South Da- 
kota has a population of 328,000, round num- 
bers, and 1,589 religious organizations, one for 
every 200. Massachusetts has a population of 
2,238,000 and 2,594 religious organizations, one 
for every 800. South Dakota is four times as 
heavily churched as Massachusetts. If three 
churches out of four in that young State were 
weeded out, the people would then be as well 
off for the ‘‘means of grace’’ as the people of 
the oldest State in the Union. This condition 
of things strikes me as a little peculiar. It is 
not at all surprising that somebody should 
feel called upon to “‘rise and explain.” 

J. H. Ecos. 


[We have not questioned, nor has Dr. Brad- 
ley, the evil of multiplying churches in small 
communities. The right to do this with mis- 
sionary money is not defended by Congrega- 
tionalists or Presbyterians. It is defended 
by some denominations. For example, the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, representing the 
‘Christian ’’ denomination, referring to a 
community of 600 inhabitants with three 
ehurches, in which two other churches were 
trying to get a foothold, asks, ‘‘Why must 
those Congregationalists, Methodists and Bap- 
tists in that ‘ Missouri town,’ maintain their 
sectarian names till outsiders come in with 
the heavenly name alone, and why must the 
coming in be called a ‘sectarian crusade’? ”’ 

But our objection to Dr. Ecob’s method of 
treatment of this subject is illustrated in the 
above note from him. He says that South 
Dakota is four times as heavily churched as 
Massachusetts. He omits to state that Massa- 
chusetts is sixty-seven times as densely pop- 
ulated as South Dakota. There are four peo- 
_ple to the square mile in one State and 269 in 
the other. Does he really expect people to 
believe that 328,000 people scattered or in 
small communities throughout 77,650 square 
miles of territory would be as well off for the 
means of grace if they had only as many 
churches to the thousand persons as 2,238,000 
settled in 8,315 square miles, more than two- 
thirds of them in large cities? Tur Epr- 
TORS. ] 


MORE ABOUT LYNCHING 


{A wife and mother, a prominent officer in 
the Christian Endeavor State organization in 
the South, writes us in behalf of the victims of 
Negro criminals, not in defense of lynching, 
but in urgent pleading for the protection of 
innocent and helpless women from nameless 
outrage. She closes her letter with two horri- 
ble instances of crime which have occurred in 
neighboring communities, and offers a sugges- 
tion of a remedy for these revolting brutalities 
which we heartily indorse.—Eprrors.] 


A terrible case is in point in an adjoining 
county. The victim is only eight or ten years 
old. The assailant was a neighbor of whom 
she felt no fear. He was punished in three 
months by asentence of death. The governor 
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commuted it to life imprisonment, which 
means a pardon in a few years. The gov- 
ernor’s effigy was burned in the town the 
night the prisoner was smuggled off in a box 
car to the prison, and that county will run no 
risks of ‘‘executive clemency” in the next 
case. 

Only last week another child was similarly 
abused. Twelve years ago the villain was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for ten years for 
incest. After serving three years, ‘leading a 
faultless life in prison ’”’ he was pardoned, and 
the daughter who was the result of the first 
crime was the victim of the second. Court 
being in session, the trial was speedy. A jury 
of fathers of little girls sends him back to the 
prison for ten years, to be again pardoned, in 
all probability! 

There is a remedy that I believe would stop 
these terrible experiences, which make the 
life of any girl or woman in this region from 
three years to eighty one of constant fear and 
anxiety. It lies in the surgeon’s knife. If 
instead of lynching the criminal he were 
made physically incapable of further crimes, 
the disgrace that would attend that condition 
would be an effective addition to imprison- 
ment and rapidly reduce the percentage of the 
‘**heirs of immorality.” 

Since our fathers and brothers, our hus- 
bands and sons will not protect us, some day 
the women will rise in their might and force 
the men to do what fear of unpopularity as 
office seekers prevents them from doing now. 
And then our daughters and granddaughters 
may have the safety which we now so much 
need. 8. 


DR. COX’S PECULIARITIES 


- Dr. Storrs’ s reference to Rev. Dr. S. H. Cox 
in his address at the meeting of the American 
Board at New Haven recalled an incident at 
the meeting of the Board in Cleveland, O., 
in 1861, at which Drs. Cox and Storrs were 
both present. The meetings were held in the 
First Presbyterian Church and soon after the 
opening of the first session one of the officers 
of the society came forward and requested all 
corporate members in the audience to take 
seats on the stage. Whereupon Dr. Cox, who 
was on the platform, arose, with all the dignity 
and presence so natural to him, and said, ‘‘I 
should be very glad to see the corporate mem- 
bers on the platform, but hope never to see 
them on the stage.’’ Imagine his consterna- 
tion had he been at New Haven, where the 
stage was filled with them. 

The doctor was very fond of the use of 
Latin phrases and he is said to have prefaced 
his address to the throne of grace with, ‘‘ O, 
thou who art the ne plus ultra, and the sine 
qua non of all that is good and great.’’ This 
was before the days of Pullman sleepers, and 
when he arrived at my house early in the 
morning almost his first remark was that he 
had not enjoyed a good night’s rest this month. 
It being the first day of October, this was not 
so surprising as it might have been otherwise. 
The good doctor was not always conscious of 
the lapse of time. Remaining in Cleveland 
over the Sabbath he was invited to preach in 
the aforesaid church in theevening. His sub- 
ject was the Book of Revelation and he be- 
came so absorbed in his favorite theme that 
it was twenty minutes past ten when he fin- 
ished his discourse. Dei As 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND POLITICS 


In your issue of Noy. 4 Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s letter to the rectors of his archdiocese is 
quoted as follows: ‘“‘The Catholic hierarchy 
has now been established in this country 
about 100 years. In all that period can a 
single syllable be adduced emanating from 
the Roman pontiff for the purpose of directing 
our ballot?’’ It may be pertinent to remind 
your readers of Pope Leo’s Encyclical of 
November, 1885, one paragraph of which is as 
follows: 
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Every Catholic should rigidly adhere to the 
teachings of the Roman pontiffs, especially in 
the matter of modern liberty, which already, 
under the semblance of honesty of purpose, 
leads to harm and destruction. We exhort 
all Catholics who would devote careful atten- 
tion to public matters to take an aetive part in 
all municipal affairs and elections, and to 
favor the principles of the church in all pub- 
lic services, meetings and gatherings. All 
Catholies must make themselves felt as active 
elements in daily political life in the countries 
where they live. They must penetrate, wher- 
ever possible, in the administration of civil 
affairs; must constantly exert the utmost 
vigilance and energy to prevent the usages of 
liberty from going beyond the limits fixed by 
God’s law. All Catholics should do all in 
their power to cause the constitutions of 
States and legislation to be modeled in the 
principles of the true chureh. All Catholic 
writers and journalists should never lose for 
an instant from view the above prescriptions. 


The above prescriptions emanating from 
the Roman pontiff seem very clearly to en- 
join the full use of the ballot and to direct 
that it be used for a specific end: viz., to re- 
strain liberty according to the *‘ principles of 
the true church.”’ Whateyer else failed in 
the recent election in New York, evidently 
“yum and Romanism ”’ did not. §. H. L. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 24 


The leader, Mrs. Capron, gave an interesting 
exposition on the three ‘‘exceedings ’’ men- 
tioned in the first and second chapters of 
Ephesians. First the ‘‘ Exceeding greatness 
of his power to usward.”’ We see his power 
in nature, in the universe not only, but in our. 
selves to will and to do his pleasure. Second, 
“The exceeding riches of his grace.’ Our 
lives on the earth are buta small part of the 
great sweep of eternity. We look for spiritual 
riches in the ages to come but God expects us 
to enjoy them here in the darkness; even here 
we may be filled with the Holy Ghost. Third, 
the exceeding abundance that gives us more 
than we can ask or think. : 

Mrs. Kellogg mentioned a lady who had be- 
come a generous giver to our Lord’s work 
through the influence of an address by Mr. 
Moody on giving the tenth, the blessedness of 
giving and doing to others, te bring others in 
touch with our Lord and his work. 

Mrs. Capron drew attention to the topic for 
prayer on the calendar for the day, For Those 
Who Are Trying to Enlist Others, and pressed 
home the question, ‘‘ How much have we tried 
to interest those about us in missionary work ?”” 
Can we all think of one whom we have per- 
sistently tried to enlist in it? "We may not be 
able to change the heart, but we can give in- 
formation. We cannot create faith and zeal, 
but we can stimulate them by imparting 
knowledge. There is the greatest encourage- 
ment for effort at the presenttime. Thechange — 
going on in India is remarkable, especially 
among the women, who are coming to the Bible 
women in flocks to be taught of Christ. 

Mrs. Schneider paid a warm tribute to Mrs. 
Temple of Framingham, who in her lifetime 
was an indefatigable worker, circulating leaf- 
lets and periodicals, sending money and rous- 
ing others, an example of the power of one 
filled with the Spirit of Christ. A letter was 
read from Miss Newton of Foochow, China, 
containing an account of an interesting 
woman’s meeting in connection with the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Foochow Mission. 
A closing prayer was offered in behalf of China 
that recent movements which seem to threaten 
important changes in the empire may result 
favorably for the progress of the gospel. 


The stream of the memory of good things is 
one of the rivers that Dante found in Para- 
dise, and it was‘the flow of grateful memories — 
that gushed in the new song as John heard it. 
The best of earth flows into heayen 
its life.—E. T. Fairbanks. CH i 
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Club Celebrations of Forefathers’ Day 


Enthusiastic Gatherings from Boston to San Francisco 


BOSTON, 

The celebration Tuesday evening, Dee. 21, 
lacked none of those accessoryelements which, 
when properly conceived and executed, add 
so much to the success of an occasion like 
this. The ladies were present in such large 
numbers that the first balcony was called into 
requisition, a few tables being spread there as 
well as in the lower hall. It was something 
of an anomaly to have ladies at the table of 
honor, but why do not the wives of the officers 
and invited guests belong there as properly 
as the long line of ex-presidents that have 
usually graced this table on previous Fore- 
fathers’ nights? 

The reception, in Lorimer Hall, before the 
supper was unusually informal and enjoyable. 
An innovation was introduced there in the 
form of two solos by Mrs. Bradbury, whose 
singing then and later in the larger hall, as 
well as that of Mr. Hitchcock, gave universal 
_ Satisfaction. The instrumental music, fur- 

nished by the Damon Sisters’ orchestra and 
Organist Stone, was no less agreeable. Equally 
deserving of commendation was the souvenir 
program fiom both the literary and the artis- 
tic point of view. Dr. Barton, in gathering 
his felicitous and quite uncommon quotations, 
must have taken down from the shelves many 
dusty tomes. 

Certain features of Forefathers’ night cele- 
brations appear to have established them- 
selves. For instance, the appearance of some 
representative of the State or city has come to 
be expected. Both the governor and lieuten- 

_ant governor being unavailable, Postmaster 
Henry A. Thomas was impressed into service 
to discharge that function. Perhaps the most 
novel of the premeditated features, however, 
was the poem of Mr. Edward A. Church on 

The Good Old Times. It was a bright and 

clever characterization of the days that have 


gone as contrasted with this lively age in- 


which we live, whose peculiarities and foi- 
bles were hit off most racily. If there 
were any in the audience who anticipated 
from the subject on the program a sedate 
eulogy in praise of the Forefathers, they 
must have been happily disappointed by Mr. 
Church’s pleasing verses, nearly every one of 
which caused smiles and laughter. 

An unexpected element was the address of 
Mr. George A. Smith, a former mayor of Hal- 
ifax in Yorkshire, Eng. Happening to be in 
this city, whence he took his wife eight years 
ago, he was asked to voice the greeting of 
English Congregationalists which it had been 
hoped Dr. Berry would bring. Mr. Smith 
showed himself a ready extemporaneous 
speaker, and his warm and friendly words 
left a decidedly pleasant impression both 
of himself and of the growing strength of 

the fellowship between American and English 
‘Congregationalists. 

To Rey: F. E. Clark, D. D., was assigned 
the theme, The Young Pilgrim in the Church. 
Drawing his illustrations from wide observa- 
tions all over the world, he impressed upon 

-the audience first of all the fact that young 
Pilgrim still exists and is to be found as a 
distinet type quite as much in Nebraska and 
Minnesota as in Massachusetts. He has 
much of the Puritan spirit, and cherishes de- 
cided convictions regarding the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, worldly amusements and other prag- 
tical issues of th® day. He is heroic. Most 
of all he desires to see and to know God. 

Pres. W. E. Barton’s address was pervaded 
with those qualities which belong to real and 
effective eloquence. Starting ina playful spirit 
he moved on to the more serious aspects of his 
theme, pointing out the service which the Pil- 
grim rendered not only to his own age but to 
the ages which have followed the landing at 
Plymouth. The highest ambition of .these 
early colonizers was to be stepping-stones in 


the upward march of the race. They would 
not impose upon us their creed, but it behooves 
us to incarnate in our national life those vir- 
tues which we associate with them. Dr. Bar- 
ton’s final illustration was particularly felici- 
tous. He pointed out the fact that Elisha never 
wore the mantle of Elijah, even though he 
asked that it might be bequeathed to him. He 
was a man of altogether different spirit and 
did a different work from that of his predeces- 
sor. So may we depart widely from external 
likeness to the Pilgrims, but we need to pre- 
serve among modern conditions their spirit 
and to crave a double portion of it. 

There was naturally great eagerness to hear 
Rey. C. M. Lamson, D. D., the new president 
of the American Board. It has been long since 
he has spoken on a public occasion in Boston. 
Meantime his election to one of the highest 
positions within the gift of the denomination 
has created a desire to know more of the man 
and of his style of thought. He received a 
warm welcome. His address, a written one, 
was delivered with much animation. He elab- 
orated the thought that the spirit of Congre- 
gational churches today is the spirit of the 
Pilgrim. Our churches are still on their way 
from their earlier homes to places more sacred. 
He applied this thought first of all to theology, 
declaring that the Pilgrim church could toler- 
ate an old theology or a new theology, but it 
could not tolerate no theology. We need not 
attempt to rebuild the structure of faith which 
the Pilgrims reared, but we are over and over 
again to discover Plymouth Rock, and to strive 
for a vital creed that Will be in the blood and 
throb in the heart, brain and hand. 

Again, the Pilgrim church is on its way 
toward an essential, rather than a formal, 
union with the state. An unpatriotic Congre- 
gationalist is a contradiction. The church of 
today is not to preach politics, but it is to 
preach to politics. The Pilgrim church is 
also moving toward a more universal concep- 
tion of the world, to a deeper interest in world- 
wide missions. Massachusetts gave birth to 
the foreign mission idea, and she is still a 
leader. The church must not be provincial. 
Self-interest is incompatible with the Pilgrim 
ehurech. It was the Pilgrim church rather 
than Columbus that discovered America, and 
its possibilities belong to its discoverers. It 
has a sacred history, but it is on the way to 
something far more sacred. 

The problem of missions is the most serious 
one for the Congregational churches today. 
We have great theological questions that may 
interest or weary us, but we must ask of the- 
ology, first, is it true, and then what is it do- 
ing. What is modern theology doing for men 
of the street? If the church does not convert 
the world, it will itself perish. We are saved 
by the faith that converts others. 

ESSEX 

This club was fortunate enough to secure 
the secretary of the commonwealth, William 
M. Olin, as speaker. His subject was The 
Bradford Manuscript, of which he is the offi- 
cial custodian. He traced the history of the 
transfer from the Fulham library to the vault 
in the State House, explaining the condition 
by which the commonwealth is bound in ac- 
cepting it, and the safe measures adopted look- 
ing toward the preservation of the manuscript. 
He found in the celebrated Mayflower compact 
a reason why Massachusetts is a ‘“‘ common- 
wealth ”’ and nota “‘state,’”’ quoting as evidence 
the words, ‘‘the general good of the colony.”’ 
He was convinced from expert testimony upon 
both paper and writing that the document 
was the original one, written as early as 1630. 
Under a provisional act of the legislature a 
facsimile copy will soon be published. It will 
include portraits of Senator Hoar, Ambas- 
sador Bayard, Archbishop Temple, Dr. Creigh- 
ton, Bishop of London, and Governor Wolcott. 


There is no picture of Governor Bradford ex- 
tant. The manuscript rests in a plush case 
upon a safe in the State House during the 
day, but at night is placed within, beyond 
danger, of theft or defacement. The reason 
which Secretary Olin assigned for its resi- 
dence in the Fulham Library was that the 
manuscript contained a large number of en- 
tries of births, marriages and deaths which, 
it was doubtless thought, should have been re- 
corded in the “‘registrar’s office’? in Fulham. 
Hence it was sent there. 


NEWTON 


At the meeting of the Newton, Mass., Club 
a remarkably instructive address was given 
by Rey. E. C. Porter on The Gradual Transi- 
tion from That Day to This, as illustrated in 
the government, the courts, the church, the 
militia and other institutions. It was voted 
that hereafter the club should hold but five 
meetings a year, dropping the December meet- 
ing, and that ladies should be eligible as mem- 
bers and officers. 


NORTH BRISTOL 


The usual patriotic meeting for this special 
celebration was held in Taunton, Mass., at 
Broadway Church. A large attendance was 
recorded, President Welles being in the chair. 
The gathering was made unusually successful 
by appropriate musical selections and a warm 
spirit of sociability. Rev. E. W. Shurtleff 
read an original poem on The Voyage of the 
Mayflower, which brought forth many con- 


gratulations. 
BERKSHIRE 


In Pittsfield, Mass., at the parish house of 
First Church, the annual celebration was held 
Dec, 21. A New England dinner was served, 
and then Rev. J. H. Twichell of Hartford 
spoke on Our Puritan Forefathers as They 
Were in Their Day. 


ASHUELOT 


Keene, N. H., was the meeting place, Dec. 
21. An hour and a half of social greetings 
preceded the dinner, and thereafter the exer- 
cises were interspersed by select music. The 
address was by Rey. Dr. Smith Baker on 
The Pilgrim Idea of Citizenship. 


ASCUTNEY 


The parlors and dining-room of the hotel at 
West Lebanon, N. H., were filled for the cele- 
bration on the afternoon of Dee. 22. An am- 
ple dinner, varied and enjoyable music and 
an address by Rey. A. E. Dunning were the 
principal features. 


NEW YORK 


The regular meeting was held at the St. 
Denis, Dee. 20. The subject, The Making of 
Our Nation, brought out several speakers of 
renown, each with an appropriate topic: The 
Huguenots, Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D.; The 
Dutch, Rev. Daniel Van Pelt, D.D.; The 
English, Rey. A. J. Lyman, D. D.; and The 
Roman Catholics, Rev. Sylvester Malone, ven- 
erable pastor of the Church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Brooklyn. The last named was a guest 
of an unusual character. Some of his sen- 
tences are noteworthy: ‘‘ Previdence certainly 
wills that the English-speaking race should 
predominate in America, and that Spain and 
France should have little except a place in 
American history.” ‘‘The English-speaking 
race, though it left the unity of the faith, never 
left the solid principles of justice as acommon 
right for all.’’ ‘‘The Catholic people have 
wonderfully progressed since I was first able 
to observe them sixty years ago in my adopted 
country. If they have been slow they have 
been sure, and the republic need not fear. 
American people themselves are realizing this 
fact, for they are not lending themselves to 
organizations based on uncharitableness and 
injustice.” 
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PITTSBURG 
This club met at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. J. Evans for its special gathering, 
Dee. 21. The Forefathers’ Day address was 
by Rev. C. E. Merrill of Steubenville, O., and 
another topic of interest was a Yankee in 
Spain, on which Rey. J. H. Bausman spoke. 


CLEVELAND 


The meeting was at Washington Street 
Church, nearly a hundred partaking of the 
good cheer. Dr. J. W. Simpson of Cincinnati, 
late of Marietta, was the speaker on the topic 
Qualities in the Pilgrim Fathers Which Are 
Imperatively Needed in Modern Life. He 
spoke with vigor and eloquence of simplicity, 
sincerity, courage, devotion and conviction, 
as needed today. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


At the banquet in the Denison Hotel 100 
covers were laid. Dr. N. A. Hyde presided 
and made an introductory address. Gov. J. 
A. Mount spoke on The Puritan Home. The 
Pilgrim Soldier, Capt. Miles Standish, was 
exploited by Mayor J. S. Ostrander of Rich- 
mond, Hon. N.C. Butler, clerk of the United 
States Cireuit Court, spoke on the Manliness 
of Puritanism. The Puritan of the Future 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress were the subjects, 
respectively, of Rev. W. B. Lord and J. E. 
Cleland, Esq. The Philharmonic Club sang 
and there was orchestral music. The souve- 
nir programs were illustrated with) cuts ob- 
tained from Plymouth. 


CHICAGO 


The speaker of the evening was Rey. Dr. H. 
A. Stimson of New York. The attendance 
was good, Dr. J. G. Johnson presiding. The 
speaker brought A Message from the Pilgrims 
to the Men of Today. It was a message of 
faith and duty—faith in the sovereignty and 
majesty of God, in righteousness, in the no- 
bility of a life of trust in God, in discharging 
one’s duty because it is duty, because one be- 
lieves in God and in the certain triumph. of 
right. The address was somewhat serious in 
tone, but it was by no means devoid of pleas- 
antry and appropriate anecdote. Its- inten- 
tion was fully realized, as found in the em- 
phasis put on the sufficiency of faith in the 
sovereignty of God, with what that involves, 
to surmount the difficulties of the present day. 
The address was manly, far-reaching in its 
thought, and altogether worthy of its author 
and of the audience. 

MINNESOTA 

The club met Dee. 21 at the First Church, 
Minneapolis. The announcement was unique 
and artistic and the attendance was large. 
Rey. Messrs. E.S. Pressey, C. B. Moody, S. G. 
Updyke and F, A, Sumner responded to appro- 
priate toasts at the dinner table. A stereop- 
‘ticon address followed in the audience-room 
on The Men of the Mayflower by Rey. C. 
H. Taintor of Chicago. The lecturer pre- 
sented in a vivid and interesting way the story 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


SAN FRANOISCO 


The celebration was held, Dee. 20, at the 
First Church. Eighty sat down to the tables. 
The topic was The Pilgrims’ Part— Past and 
Present—in the Human Struggle for Liberty. 
The addresses were by Rey. William Rader, 
Religious Liberty; Rev. G. C. Adams, D. D., 
Civil Liberty; President Jordan, Intellectual 
Liberty; Professor Babcock, Industrial Lib- 
erty. Dr. Adams was elected president for 
the new year, with a new constitution some- 
what modifying the former régime. 


The London Chronicle, commenting on the 
failure of the engineers and their employers to 
agree and the consequent impending prolonga- 
tion of a fierce labor contest which has already 
done grievous harm to British trade and in- 
dustrial interests, says: ‘‘Workmen ma) now 
test for themselves the edge of the knife which 
is put to their throats. Employets may ask 
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themselves whether the new propaganda, with 
its reversion to mid-century methods, its ef- 
facement of the whole principle of mutuality 
in the conduct of industry, its indifference to 
the character, the customs, the spirit of the 
workers, is likely to be good for trade or good 
for their own workshops. We are confident 
that it will not be good, and that even at the 
eleventh hour they would be wise in their own 
interests to have peace instead of a sword.’’ 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. 


Topic, Jan. 9-15. Our Temptations and 
Their Conquest. Heb. 4: 11-16. 

Only a few weeks ago we were talking about 
our sins and how to get rid of them. We were 
like patients in a hospital consulting concern- 
ing release from pain and disease. Now we 
are like soldiers conferring on the eve of 
battle with regard to the various kinds of ar- 
mor. Our problem now is not to get rid of 
that which has rooted itself in our moral na- 
tures, and which, if left there, will surely undo 
us, but to protect ourselves from the cunning 
hosts of iniquity lying in ambush for our souls. 
Let us ever keep clear this distinction between 
temptation and sin. Because the former so 
often appears. like an angel of light, because 
it renews its assaults with every new day, we 
are not to conclude that we are not Christians 
at all. On the other hand, the presence of 
temptation is one evidence that we are making 
progress towards Christ. If life had in it no 
element of struggle, if we were conscious of 
no easily besetting temptations, then we might 
properly fear that we had come to a dead halt 
in our Christian experience, or were, indeed, 
retrograding. : e 

This does not mean that we are to court 
temptation. When Jesus taught us to pray 
that we be not led into it his infinite tender- 
ness was taking aecount of our poor, frail 
humanity. He would spare us all unnecessary 
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tests. Every one needs to take this petition 


on his lips every morning. If he be strongly 
tempted to drink, why should he go past a 
saloon from whose door willissue the enticing 
fumes? If he is sure that a certain set of 
companions will give forth influences sure to 
draw him downward, then let him forswear 
their acquaintance altogether. No one is so 
strong that he can trifle with temptation. If 
duty calls him, if he can reach his place of 
work only by passing the saloon, if unprofit- 
able companionship is forced upon him by the 
conditions of his life, that is one thing. But 
let these unfavorable situations be shunned if 
it be possible. 

There will come a time in his life when a 
man must march bravely up to temptations 
and battle with them, as did Jesus in the 
wilderness and in Gethsemane. None of us 
can escape these square up-and-down con- 
flicts. We are wise if, imitating Jesus again, 
we go apart from our fellowmen a little while 
and face the enemy of our souls and wrestle 
with him, calling upon God all the while for 
the help that is so close at hand. 

But for these ordeals, which come sooner or 
later, which come, we may say, in the battle 
of almost every day, a man may be preparing 
himself, in other words be constantly re- 
enforcing himself. There is a power in good 
companionship as well as in evil. Consort 
with those who follow Christ, who meet to- 
gether to pray for strength and courage. 
Avail yourself of the sacraments of the church. 
Open your soul to all the wholesome influ- 
ences that come from good pictures, good 
music, good books. Look up at noontime for 
a moment into the unclouded blue of heaven, 
and again when night studs the firmament 
with stars. Above all gaze at the great Cap- 
tain of our salvation and learn, as did Paul, 
how human weakness and irresolution can be 
transformed into the might. before which 
temptation goes down. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, PILGRIM HALL, Jan. 
3310 A mM. Theme, The Man and the Ideal. Speaker,. 
Rev. W. H. Bolster, D. D., Dorchester. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
in Massachusette- 


CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,» to b. An- 
oual membership, F100; life membership, .00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS Sonera House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett. 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. _ 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egational House. Miss Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations ma 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hi 
hard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATION AL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 

-Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., Seeretary; Charles E. belay Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregationa) 
House, Boston, Fleld Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun-— 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ter 
tree Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House. 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address- 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.- 


ub. 


Contributions used only for bemoan! Td . Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre’ ; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer... 


Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.- 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears es Boston. Applications for aid to- 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a littie 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis. 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in . 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Boo! 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. ‘Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, ord, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: | bequeath to the “ Trustees of the- 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States’ (a body corporate charte: under the- 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the be 
quest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Reliei 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUr- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches des: pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States- 
Room 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. . 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organizec: 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street. 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmer 


~welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study. 
al Mee: 


3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours, 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and 
Congregational churches for support. Send donation> 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Roon» 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “1 give ans! 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sui:~ 
0! , to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of saidsociety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Ki 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
The annual recurrence of the commemora- 

tion of the Pilgrims’ arrival on these shores 

could hardly be forgotten by our people, even 


i 
‘ 


- 


if Congregational Clubs alone celebrated the - 


anniversary. But more and more are individ- 
ual churehes recognizing the day. This year 
in many places the special exercises were con- 
ducted by men’s clubs—a peculiarly appropri- 
ate object for their activities and attention. 

An Iowa church paid a delicate tribute to 
the founders of our church and State in its. 
selection of dates for organization and recog- 
nition. True to the spirit of their ancestors, 
the little ones also are eager to help, and their 
baby hands are doing yeomen’s service in 
this State. But we must not weigh them 
down too heavily in their tender years. , 

A Massachusetts Congregational Club, whose 
last meeting is reported with others on an- 
other page, has reduced its number of meet- 
ings by one, but has made geod the decrease 
by the brotherly act of providing that every 
meeting shall practically be a ladies’ night. 

. The experiment of holding the evening serv- 
ice at five o’clock is being tried here and there. 
It surely has this advantage—that it leaves « 
free, restful evening to be spent in the |wane. 

How many church members can stand be- 
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side those in a college town of Massachusetts 
in the matter of committing Scripture to 
memory? 

Some Wisconsin churches are having their 
trials. Sympathy and prayer are ours to give. 
Perhaps our obligations do not end there. 

Women’s societies may profitably consider 
and safely imitate the recent action of one of 
their order in a Western State. 

Outspoken gratitude will be outdone in an 
Tilinois church by a heroic act of benevolence. 

Two Bay State pastors replaced the regula- 
tion Christmas sermon by unique productions. 

Nebraska items reveal cases of urgent need, 
as well as of vigorous and self-reliant effort. 


PROM THE HAWKEYE STATE 


lowa College is beginning to take on age, and 
next June will celebrate her semi-centennial 
anniversary. The institution is already pre- 
paring for that interesting event. Commence- 
ment will be delayed a week to accommodate 
the many friends of the college. An increased 
attendance this year finds the chapel too small 
to seat all the students, about two-thirds of 
whom usually attend the exercises, which are 
not compulsory. Friday mornings, at Presi- 
dent Gates’s chapel talk, the assembly room 
is crowded. 

Through the generosity of Miss Carrie Rand 
the college now has a commodious gymnasium 
for women. This beautifuland 
much-needed building was 
erected in memory of Miss 
Rand’s father and brother, both 
of whom bore the name E. D. 
Rand. President Gates has re- 
turned from his European trip 
greatly refreshed and invigor- 
ated. 3 

The college has just lost one 
of its warmest and stanchest 
friends in the death of Rev. 
J. M. Chamberlain, who came 
to Iowa nearly forty years ago, 
for a time was pastor of Plym- 
outh Chureh, Des Moines, and 
for thirty-six years was a trustee 
of the college. He gave liberal 
contributions to the institution 
and served as librarian. 


Prof. L. F. Parker has issued 
a pamphlet that reveals a great 
deal of research and study en- 
titled Puritan Faith, Rather 
than French. Atheism, the 
Parent of American Liberties. 
The paper was read before the last State asso- 
ciation and has considerable historical value. 
There have been a number of changes in 
the pastoral forces in the last few months. 
_ Rey. Edwin Ewell has resigned at Clarion 
after a successful pastorate, and Rev. S. J. 
Beach has taken up the work. Rev. C. C. 
Otis has resigned at Charles City to enter 
evangelistic work. The Charles City church, 
after a short wait for a new leuder, has called 
Rey. Wilson Denney of Nebraska, who soon 
begins work. He was during a previous pe- 
riod a pastor in this State. South Church in 
Rochester, N. Y., has taken Rey. G. L. Hans- 
com, who served the New Hampton church 
successfully for years, and Rey. Benjamin 
St. John has resigned the pastorate of the 
North Park Church, Des Moines, after a pas- 
torate of a dozen years, to become State mis- 
sionary. Many of our churches are holding 
successful evangelistic services-now. Mr. 
Fred B. Smith, for several years secretary of 
the Y. M. C.\A. of Dubuque, is doing excel- 
lent work, of that nature. 
Tabor College is having a prosperous year. 
The attendance is larger than for several 
_ years. The courses have been strengthened 
and the quality of the class work is vf a high 
order. The library has outgrown its present 
quarters and new alcoves are beivg added. 
A new gymnasium has been fitted with addi- 
tional apparatus. The religious interest is 
high and the students have recently made a 
liberal contribution for the support of Miss 
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Effie Chambers, a~missionary in Turkey 
and a graduate of Tabor. The institution 


is widening its constituency and has a bright 
outlook. W. W. G. 


* 


MEMORIALS DEDICATED 


A recent Sunday service of the Winter Hill 
-Chureh, Somerville, attracted a congregation 
which taxed the auditorium to its utmost seat- 
ing capacity. It was the occasion of the un- 
veiling of the new memorial windows, which 
are set in the chancel of the edifice. Dedica- 
tion exercises were held morning and after- 
noon, the former being marked by appropriate 
Scripture and musie and a sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. C. L. Noyes, whose theme was 
The Revelation of God in Nature and in 
Christ. The afternoon service was a Sunday 
school festival, at which a history of the 
church windows and an address by the pastor 
were especially interesting. The new win- 
dows are largely the gift of those connected 
with the Sunday school, the primary depart- 
ment of which made the first effort for the 
gift. Later the Ladies’ Sewing Society added 


generously to the fund. 

The central window, a gift from a former 
member of the school in honor of his parents, 
represents Hoffman’s figure of Christ speak- 
ing the Beatitudes with radiant face and an 
attitude of welcome. 


The colors are rich and 


brilliant, the robe amber and tints of red, 
being covered by the mantle of green. The 
background has the natural colors of a land- 
scape. The side windows are adapted from 
outlines of angels by Allston, whose originals 
are in the Boston Art Museum, and were in- 
tended. for illustrations of Jacob’s dream. 
The figure on the right holds the “‘lily of the 
field,’? while others grow at his feet. Two 
figures on the left stand together, one holding 
a nest of little birds, waile the parent birds 
hover above. 

Careful handling of the subjects has pro- 
duced an admirable result both in form and 
eoloring. The background of the side lights 
continues that of the central view. Below 
the windows are panels of antique Byzantine 
designs which bear inscriptions sh »wing that 
the central and left hand windows are dedi- 
cated to Charles Woltz Payson and to Mary 
Catherine Payson and George Gilbert Fox, 
respectively, and that the right hand window 
is a memorial to-the present fifteen years’ 
pastorate. 


A CONGREGATIONAL OUTPOST ON THE 
PACIPIC 


The First Church, Berkeley, Cal., is one of the 
most important posts for Christian influence in the 
State. It stands almost at the entrance to the 
State University grounds, and has a large num- 
ber of professors and students as regular attend- 
ants. For the past few years it has maintained a 
students’ Bible class, which was reorganized last 
year, and a course of lectures was given on inter- 
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esting Biblical themes, such as: The Inspiration of 
the Bible, Its Various Versions, Higher Criticism, 
The Sacred Canon, The Bible in Civilization and 
Literature, by professors from Pacific Seminary 
and the State University, by lawyers, ministers and 
teachers. This year the same set of lecturers are 
discoursing on the books of the Old Testament. 
The pastor, Rey. G. B. Hatch, has just returned 
from a visit to his old Massachusetts home refreshed 
and stimulated by contact with Eastern scenes and 
peopie. His recent sermon on The Mutual Duties 
of Members in the Same Household of Faith was a 
notable utterance. The occasion of this effort was 
a church dinner to occur on the following week, 
free not only to church members but to all adults 
worshiping here. A year ago such a dinner was 
given on the completion of a new and beautiful 
Sunday school room and church parlors, and the oc- 
casion was so enkindling that it was decided to con- 
tinue the practice in connection with the annual 
meeting. This year 200 persons sat at the well- 
filled tables. Forty-four members haye been added 
during the year, making the present membership 
335. Ten dollars were in the treasury, with curren 
expenses met. In afew minutes $500 were raised 
to pay for the Sunday school room built last year 
and already greatly enjoyed. 

One of the oldest and most honored worshipers 
in this church, Mrs. Nancy Stiles, has just been 
taken away at the age of 85. By her generous gift 
the college Y. M. C. A. was supplied with a fine 
substantial building at its very start. It was a 
memorial of her husband and bears his name. So 
long as Stiles Hall endures the name and beautiful 
Christian life of the giver will speak to the young 
men and w»men who gather there. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


Last week the Senior Class en- 
joyed a talk on Fairchild’s theol- 
ogy, given by Professor Ballantine 
of Oberlin.—tThe first faculty con- 
ference of the year. was‘held last 
week. The subject under discus- 
sion was: Cant—What Is It and 
How Is It to Be Avoided? Profes- 
sors Perry, Macdonald and Pratt 
gave addresses. 

Yale 

A seri-+s of organ recitals. in Bat- 
tell Chapel by Mr. H. B. Jepson, the 
symphony concerts of the univer 
sity, and the program which is be- 
ing carried out by the recently or- 
ganized Society of Sacred Music 
and Liturgies, has offered good 
opportunities to the students this 
ye r.—The Lowell Mason Room, 
which is now used as a reading and 
social room, is kept openeyery even- 
ing and socials are held regulaily 
Saturday evenings.—Wright’s 
Composition of the Four Gospels 
was reviewed by Rev. H. M. Law- 
son before the Graduate Class Wednesday.—Th® 
problem of summer work is becoming more diffi- 
cult. Until recent years it was possible for nearly 
all the students to obtain remunerative home mis- 
sionary work. This year requests are being re- 
ceived in advance from some States asking that 
no applications be made. This, along with the re- 
duction of grants by the Education Society, makes 
self-support difficult and in some cases practically 
impossible. Several of last year’s Juniors were 
obliged to stay out on this account.-—-The Divinity 
School registration in the new university catalogue 
is given thus: resident licentiates 11, graduates 13, 
Seniors 28, Middlers 20, Juniors 30, and total 102. 
—The Fogg scholarship prizes for the first term 
have been awarded to the following Juniors: O. P. 
Avery, W. D. Beach, L. B. Chase, ‘W. F. Clark, 
T. A. Dungan, H. W. Kidder, J. B. Lyman, J. M. 
Nichol, C, L. Storrs and A. V. Woodworth. 

Chicago 

The Christmas recess of about a week closes Jan. 
3.—Mr. F. W. Ellis, a Senior and for five years 
professor of Greek at Washburn College, is pastor 
of the Union Evangelical Church at Bryn Mawr; 
Mr. E. P. Drew, a resident graduate, is pastor of 
another Evangelical Church at Elmhurst.——Prof. 
H. M. Seott has supplied the New England Church 
for several months. .Prof. W. B. Chamberlain ha 
had the First.Church at Oak Park in hand fora long 
time. Six weeks ago Professor Paeth, with the co- 
operation of Rey. C. A. Dettmers and several stu- 
dents, began a mission near Douglas Park. On 
Chris mas Day he assisted in the organization of it 
as a German Congregational Church. The next day 
he opened a new German mission on the West Side, 
making the third since Oct. 1. The only drawback 
to the rapid development of work among the Ger- 
maus of this city is lack of means. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 


CAMBRIDGE.—Shepard Memorial. Two new me- 
morial windows were added last week to the 
already large number which beautify the edifice. 
They are in memory of the late Charles Theodore 
Russell, Esq., and his wife, who died recently. Be- 
fore her death Mrs. Russell provided for a window 
in honor of her deceased husband, and now her 
children have provided the one which has been 
placed in remembrance of her in the opposite wall 
of the church. The former depicts the apostle 
Paul, the latter represents a figure of Faith. Many 
characteristics of the two windows are alike. The 
work is that of the Tiffany Co., New York. 


LOWELL.—Trinitarian’s annual report shows the 
addition of 39 members, 26 on confession. The re- 
ceipts of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society during the 
year haye been $1,268, and of the Maternal Asso- 
ciation $481. The Junior C. E. Society has $203 in 
a savings bank which it will increase to $300. The 
Sunday school claims the largest class in the city, 
that of the pastor, Rev. G. F. Kenngott, which has 
216 members. It gave $108 for benevolence last 
year.—Two of the pastors substituted original 
stories for the Christmas sermon. Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett’s at Kirk Street was entitled Peter’s 
Suicide, or Christmas at the Newcomes, with its 
scene in Lowell, while Rev. G. H. Johnson’s at 
John Street was Ben-Hanan, or the Shepherd Boy 
of Bethlehem. 


HINGHAM.—Center. The church celebrated its 
50th anniversary on the afternoon and evening of 
Dec. 1. Following the welcome by Rey. Charles 
Olmstead of Cambridge, who has been supplying 
the church since August, three former pastors gave 
addresses. Rev. A. H. Wheelock of Millis spoke 
on Our Pilgrim Inheritance, giving a fitting survey 
of the providential influences brought by the early 
settlers of New England. Rey. E. C. Hood of 
Wrentham outlined with careful discernment the 
history of the chureh, mentioning the names of 
many who had been most closely identified with its 
life and service. Rev. E. A. Robinson of Wollaston 
brought out with tenderness and good cheer some 
reminiscences. The greetings of Norfolk Confer- 
ence were extended by Rey. H. C. Alvord of South 
Weymouth, and Rev. J. W. Day spoke in like man- 
ner for the churches of the town. Other pastors 
from neighboring churches and towns participated 
in the exercises. The annual banquet and roll-call 
occupied the closing hours of this memorable oc- 
easion. 


LEOMINSTER.—The 75th anniversary of the 
ehureh occurred Dec. 26. The exercises were 
largely attended. In the morning a historical ad- 
dress was delivered by the pastor, Rey. Dr. G. R. W. 
Scott. At the S.S.session remarks were made by 
a number of former superintendents, in the after- 
noon a communion service was held, and in the 
evening the usual service was conducted. In addi- 
tion the Unitarian and Methodist pastors of the 
town spoke, and also Rey. J. M. Bell of North 
Leominster with greetings from the daughter 
ehurch. On Monday evening a reception to past 
and present members and those at North Leomin- 
ster attracted alarge number. The first pastor was 
Rey. Phillips Payson, The predecessor of Dr. Scott 
was Rey. Richard Meredith. The present church 
building was dedicated in 1873. 


ROcCKLAND.—First has requested the pastor, 

_ Rey. F. H. Allen, to withdraw his resignation, the 
vote of the church being strengthened by a similar 
action on the part of the congregation, there being 
an audience of 400 present. In addition the pastor 
was pleasantly surprised Christmas Eve by the 
receipt of a silver nest egg containing $75 in gold. 
The church is more united and flourishing than for 
years, and has recently raised nearly $600 in addi- 
tion to the regular annual appropriations as the 
result of a wnited effort by its various organizations. 


WoORCESTER.—Old South. Dr. A. Z. Conrad has 
just published a small book of 64 pages in dainty 
white flexible cover, entitled Flashes from My 
Forge. The popularity of the book is attested by 
the fact that the first edition is nearly exhausted. 


AMHERST.—South. At the annual reunion, Dec. 
16, a half-hour of greetings preceded the roll-call 
and reading of letters. The church and its six or- 
ganizations reported a healthy condition. Several 
members of the church have memorized the gospel 
of Jobn during the year. The Sunday evening ex- 
pository lectures on the gospel of Mark have been 
attended by increasing numbers. To the conven- 
iences of the meeting house have been added a new 
plano and new lighting apparatus. 


SPRINGFIELD.—North. Annual reports show a 
membership of 486 and an increase in the fund for 
the building of a parish house.,, Especial progress 
was shown in the home department of the Sunday 
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school.—Virst. In order to acquaint the parish 
with the financial condition a statement has been 
printed and sent to each member. Through the 
kindness of one member, the Bible school has been 
presented with 500 copies of the pastor’s sermon 
entitled Sight and Vision. The edition contains a 
half-tone likeness of the author.—Emmanuel. A 
Forefathers’ Day service was held Dee. 19.-—— 
Faith. Special Forefathers’ Day services were 
held Dec. 19. An excellent lecture course has been 
arranged for the benefit of the church, with lectures 
by C. C. Spelman on Haps and Mishaps of a Lawyer 
Abroad, Rey. F.S. Hatch on A Bicyele Tour through 
England, and Rev. F. L. Goodspeed on Three Dis- 
agreeable Men. 


WESTFIELD.—First. Atthe annual meeting, Dec. 
15, the clerk reported the largest membership in the 
history of the church. Rev. J. H. Lockwood has 
served as S. 8S. superintendent for 10 ) ears. 


SUNDERLAND.—The 180th annual meeting and 
the first since incorporation was held Dec. 16. An 
interesting history of the church was read. 


Maine 


EASTPORT.—Three rooms for the Sunday school 
have been fitted out of the space formerly occupied 
by the gallery, and at the other end of the audito- 
rium a room has been furnished for a study. The 
pastor, Rey. H. N. Pringle, recently settled, is en- 
ergetic and popular. Excellent results have been 
obtained from a card and circular letter to each 
family, asking regular and methodical benevolence. 
The S. S. library has been put in good condition 
and enlarged. Electric lights are now in the 
vestry. 


WooLwIicH.—Rey. H. M. Perkins is having some 
sad experiences in getting settled in his new field 
here. His mother died at his home Dec. 15, and his 
oldest daughter is seriously ill without hopes of ~e- 
covery. He also shares the deep bereavement of his 
brother-in-law, Secretary Hatch, in the loss of his 
only daughter. 


Pirrston has been greatly blessed the past 
three weeks under the labors of Evangelist L. B. 
Greenwood of W. Somerville, Mass. Conversions 
and reviving have resulted. Rev. W. G. Wade is 
pastor. 


Rey. S. D. Towne, the evangelist, has been as- 
sisting Rev. R. T. Hack of the Second Parish 
Church, Portland, in a few days’ meetings. At, the 
beginning of the new year he is to assist Rey. L. 8. 
Bean of the West Church in a series. 


New Hampshire 


NEWCASTLE.—Recent repairs on the edifice have 
been completed, much to its improvement. The 
old-time pulpit, however, has been allowed to re- 
main unaltered. Since the summer the Sunday 
school has nearly doubled its membership, anda 
library of forty volumes has been purchased. 


PENACOOK.—The series of union evangelistic 
services under the lead of Rey. M.S. Rees, lately 
closed, have resulted in many conversions. The 
serious illness of the pastor just at this time seems 
unfortunate, but the church is commendably assum- 
ing responsibility. * 

Vermont 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The members of the 
church and congregation sat down in large num- 
bers to a dinner on the evening of Dec. 21, and 
afterwards under the direction of the pastor, Rey. 
O. S. Davis, appropriate music was rendered, the 
compact signed in the cabin of the Mayflower was 
read by Rey. Mr. Spencer, and Rey. A. E. Dunning 
spoke of the message of the Pilgrims to their de- 
scendants in our time. 


Mrs. L. C. Tenney of West Concord celebrated 
her 102d birthday recently. She joined the Con- 
gregational church in 1813. 


Connecticut 


New HaAven.—At the United Ministers’ Meeting, 
Dec. 20, Rev. J. E. Herman of Plainville delivered 
an address on The Conception of God in Ancient 
Israel and Late Judaism as Compared with That of 
the Teachings of Christ.——Howard Avenue ob- 
served Forefathers’ Day Dec. 19, Dr. Mutch preach- 
ing a sermon on Conscience in the morning. A 
special service was held in the evening with patri- 
otic hymns and readings.——Grand Avenue. The 
‘total benevolences for the year were $620, includ- 
ing $164 for the American Board. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

' BINGHAMTON.—Plymouth, at its recent annual 
meeting, reported receipts for the year as $2,204. 
Its departments are in good working order. A 
new manual is in course of preparation. Rev. 
Thomas Clayton is pastor.——First. The Sunday 
school, after having used another system of lessons 
for three years, has returned to the International © 
Lessons. : 
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New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR.—The late Deacon Samuel Holmes 
leit a legacy of $5,000 to each of the following: 
American Board, Education Society, American 
Missionary Association and Home Missionary Soci- 
ety.— First. Owing to the crowded condition of 
the meeting house, which seats 1,200, the trustees 
have decided to make all seats free five minutes 
after the beginning of morning worship. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, the pastor, has been serving other audi- 
ences recently, having given an address at Balti- 
more and spoken at Bryn Mawr and Amherst Col- 
leges. The membership of the church now is 843 
and of the Sunday school 351. Fifty have joined 
the chureh during the year, and the total benefi- 
cence has been about $19,000. The envelope sys- 
tem has been tried with excellent results. 


VINELAND.—The Sunday school and the C. E. 
Society are thriving, and there is evidence of prog- 
ress in all departments. Six persons unite at the 
next communion. At a fair recently held in the 
vestry $50 or more were realized. The pastor and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Mann, were pleasantly sur- 
prised by a reception in their honor on the first an- 
niversary of their wedding. 


THE SOUTH ’ 
Florida 
EpEN.—In connection with the work here it is 
planned to look after the neighboring communities 
of Jensen and Waveland, where Sunday school is 


regularly and well sustained, but where there is no 
organized church or stated preaching. 


Quite an extended district in the southern part of 
Brevard County, in midst of the pineapple region 
and quite thickly settled, has ‘had no preaching 
service of any kind for months. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


NORTH RIDGEVILLE.—The 75th anniversary was 
celebrated last week Sunday and Monday. At an 
“old peopte’s service” in the morning Rey. A. B. 
Allen of Oberlin preached, and in the evening sey- 
eral young people’s services were held, Prof, A, T. 
Swing of Oberlin giving the address at the 6.30 
meeting. The second day was called anniversary 
day, the general historical address being by Rev. 
D. L. Leonard of Oberlin, and a local historical ad- 
dress being by Dr. William Briggs. Greetings from 
former pasto ‘s and members were read. Rey. J. P. 
Riedinger is pastor. 


PORTSMOUTH.—The pastor, Rey. W. H. Baker, 
recently closed a series of sermons on the Ten 
Commandments. The church has just purchased a 
new chapel organ, friends outside the city materi- 
ally aiding in the purchase. Though financially 
weak, the church is hopeful. A supply of song- 
books is much needed for the congregation. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 1031.) 

JACKSONVILLE held its annual meeting Dee. 15, 
one of the happiest events in years. The room was 
crowded, the reports uniformly cheering. Delight- 
ful letters from absent members were read, among 
them one from Mrs. Reed in California, the only 
surviving charter member. The treasury has a 
surplus. 
the New England Society, Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution uniting, President Bradley of 
Illinois College related experiences of his last 
summer’s visit to Amsterdam and Leyden. Pro- 
fessor Clapp read John Boyle O’Reilly’s “monu- 
ment poem,” and the pastor, Dr. F. 8. Hayden, gaye 
an address on the children of The Pilgrims in Ley- 
den, on the Mayflower and after. 


ROCKFORD.—First. Among new features in the 
work are a chorus and a boys’ choir, the latter hay- 
ing been in training for the last three months, to 
lead the singing in the Sunday school. The Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club has recently celebrated its 
fourth anniversary. It is a vigorous body. The 
expenses for 1898 have already been provided for 
and a surplus of several hundred dollars is in sight. 
Rey. W. W. Leete is pastor. 


SPRING VALLEY.—French, together with the 
Italian Mission, both in care of Rey. Alberto Bil- 
lour, who labors under the auspices of the Illinois 


_H. M. S., are in much better condition since the 


close of the strike. While there is much destitution, 
the atféndance at the services is larger, and mat- 
ters are more encouraging. The sewing school, 
conducted by the missionary’s wife, is popular. 
East St. Lovis.—A new enterprise has been 
placed under the care of the H. M.S. in this rapidly 
growing city. The pastor is Rey. R. J, Kellogg. — 
Recently Rey. C. F. Van Auken, State evangelist, 


held, house to house visitation was carried on, and 
a church of 43 members was formed wit cheering , 
prospects. iP 


At a Forefathers’ commemorative service — 


was commissioned to visit the fleld. Meetings were _ 


‘ 
‘ 
{ 
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Rock FAtts is rejoicing over the payment of a 
troublesome debt, which will enable the church to 
«lose the year in good shape. So thankful are the 
people for this happy outcome that they are plan- 
ning for a generous gift to the H. M. S. in behalf of 
the destitute mining towns of the State. Rev. 
H. A. Kern is pastor. 


WAVERLY now has a Young Men’s Club, which 
has charge of Sunday night services and gives occa- 
sional week night entertainments. The club found 
100 names on voting lists of the city who did not at- 
tend any church, and sent them invitations with 
favorable results. 


WAUKEGAN.—German. Rev. Karl Freitag has 
just closed his second year, during which substan- 
tial gain has been made along all lines. Thirty 
haye been added to the church, and there is greater 
Strength financially. 

Indiana 


PORTLAND.—Rey. Richard Smith has closed a 
series of meetings in the new brick church. A Sun- 
day school and afternoon preaching services are 
also maintained in the old Liber church, which is a 
mile south of the city. The relocation of the church 
in the needy south section of Portland proves a 
success. The attendance has more than doubled, 
the newcomers being from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and a large Sunday school is being built up. 


Fort WAYNE.—Plymouth. The landing of the 
Pilgrims was commemorated by special services. 
The program included The Pilgrims in Leyden by 
Rey. E. E. Frame, The Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving by 
Mr. Paul Mossman, and an address on Pilgrims and 
Education by Rey. J. 8. Ainslie, the pastor. 


ANDERSON.—A Forefathers’ banquet was held 
Dec. 22.- Rey. A. H. Ball, D. D., presided. Rev. F. 
EE. Dewhurst of Indianapolis delivered the address. 
Responses were given to several toasts, including 
one on New England Women, by Mrs. E. R. Cheney. 

JAMESTOWN.—Reyv. John Gordon, a licentiate 
and son of Rey. Robert Gordon of Michigan, who 
has been engaged to labor here, is a young man of 
excellent spirit and his services are meeting with a 
eordial response. 

Michigan 


DETROIT.—Woodward Avenue. <A special col- 
lection ona recent Sunday morning netted $350 for 
the State home missionary debt. This with appor- 
tionument for State and city work raises the total for 
the year to $1,750, an average of over $6 per mem- 
ber.— Brewster. Last Sunday was set apart asa 
day for taking subscriptions for the building fund. 
A thousand dollars were contributed. In addition 
iten $50 subscriptions were volunteered provided a 


_ mortgage on the property be cleared off within a 


dimited time. © 

LAKE LINDEN.—The pastor, Rev. Jesse Povey, 
‘is so far recovered as to be able to occupy the pul- 
pit Christmas Sunday. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
raised $115 by their sale and supper. 


Plymouth Weekly, the State paper, has added a 
anidweek meeting department under the care of 
Rey. McH. Wallace of Detroit. The topics of The 
Congregationalist Handbook will be followed. 


Wisconsin 


BELOo1T.—First celebrated Forefathers’ Day by a 
ssupper to which adults and a few guests were in- 
vited.. Among the speakers were Pres. E. D. Eaton 
-on Pilgrim and Puritan, Prof. H. M. Whitney on 
The Modern Pilgrim, Rev. W. W. Sleeper on The 


- Pilgrim Woman, and Rey. G. R. Leavitt, D. D., the 


pastor, on The Pilgrim Man. It was a successful 
A4nauguration of an observance which will probably 
be perpetuated in Beloit. 


WHITEWATER.+First. A celebration in com- 
memoration of the Pilgrims’ Landing was held Dec. 
20 and included, after the New England dinner, the 
toasts: New England and the Nation, The Trans- 


_planted Puritan, The Puritan Woman, Puritan 


Ideals, The Puritanas a Patriot. The occasion was 
a great success and was attended by about 250. 


Tron River assumed self-support some months 
ago, but being unable to continue the pastor, Rev. 
-O. C. Crawford, resigned. The C. E. Society prayer 
meeting and Sunday school are kept up thrivingly. 
On a recent Sunday Secretary Grassie preached to 
a full house on a stormy day. 


TREMPEALEAU bas been much afflicted in the 
-death of Mr. John Stokes, one of the oldest settlers 
-and an active church member and leader of the 
choir for nearly 40 years. 

PRENTICE is much weakened by the failure of the 


Lumber Company but the church stands by the pas- 
“tor with fidelity. The pastor has fitted some of his 


. young people for college. 


_ ELpoRADO feels burdened by its debt of $250, 
and its membership of 23 is almost disheartened in 
strying to sustain the church and pastor. 
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ARENA.—Rey. J. D. Whitelaw has just closed 
special meetings at this place. A men’s meeting on 
a Sunday afternoon was thronged. 


THE WEST 
Iowa 


RADCLIFFE.—The church was organized- July 4 
and recognized by council Dec. 20. Rey. E. H. H. 
Holman, late of Pilgrim Church, Sioux City, is pas- 
tor. At the services of recognition, Secretary 
Douglass preached. The pastor officiated at the re- 
ception of members, and offered the prayer. Mr. 
C. E. Petty, a delegate from Eldora, gave the right 
hand of fellowship and Rey. G. W. Tingle gave the 
address to the people. An especially interesting 
feature was the presentation of a handsome Bible 
to the church from the infant Sunday school class. 
The same little folks are now gathering funds for a 
communion service. The women surprised eyery- 
body, including themselves, by netting $150 from 
their first fair, held Dec. 2-4, 


AMES.—Forefathers’ Day services were held Dec. 
19. Why I Am a Congregationalist was the morn- 
ing theme, and a special printed exercise was used 
in the evening. The church is trying the experi- 
ment of holding the evening service at five o’clock. 
A recent fair netted $115. During the past nine 
months the women have cleared $250 from sales on 
their ‘‘market day,” held each Saturday. The new 
house of worship, in prospect and greatly needed, is 
the occasion of their special activity. They have 
now in hand about $400. 


Rock RApips.—Reyv. W. B. Pinkerton has re- 
signed the pastorate and will close work Dee. 31. 
During his four years’ service the accessions num- 
bered 101, on confession 75, the present resident 
membership being 142. The meeting house has 
been improved and the debt on the parsonage 
greatly reduced. Funds are assured to pay salary 
and running expenses at the close of the year. 


ALEXANDER.—Rey. 8. A. Martin of Galt and 
Rowan adds this new church to his parish, though 
he can reach it only alternate Sunday mornings. 
There are 26 members, with others in prospect, and 
the people are securing funds for a house of worship. 


CRESTON.—A fair and festival netted nearly $100. 
Paying off the old debt has occupied a good share 
of the past months. It is reported that the end is 
near. Dr. D. P. Breed is pastor, 


A Woman’s Aid Society in the State has intro- 
duced into its constitution an article strictly prohib- 
iting gossip in the meetings. The members report 
it rather severe but wholesome discipline and find 
that conversation can be sustained without. 


Tinnesota 


EXCELSIOR recently held its annual meeting, at 
which a collation was served and addresses were 
given by the pastor and various members and also 
by Rey. J.H. Morley. During the year a parsonage 
has been built, about $2,000 have been paid for the 
support of the church and much enthusiasm has 
developed. 

LAKE PARK.—Rey. E. C. Chevis would welcome 
back numbers of any clean weekly or monthly to 
supply racks which he has provided in depots, 
hotels and other places of public resort. 


Nebraska 


BLOOMFIELD, which heretofore has been yoked ~ 


with Addison, has strongly felt the need of continu- 
ous service and is making a vigorous effort to sup- 
port the pastor, Rey. E. J. Sarkis, with reduced 
H. M. aid. The townspeople have shown hearty in- 
terest. The church has paid the last dollar of its 
debt and the membership has been much increased 
during the past year. 


Linwoop has been pastorless for financialreasons 
since Rev. W. A. Davies closed his labors. There 
is a large foreign population in the vicinity among 
whom the church has sought to be an evangelizing 
agency, especially through its Sunday school, which 
is efficiently maintained. The Y. P. 8. C. E. sus- 
tains an evening service. 


RIVERTON.—Rey. Samuel Williams, in entering 
upon the fourth year with this church, finds much to 
encourage. Notwithstanding heavy losses by last 
summer’s hail storm, it has paid a debt of $80 on 
the parsonage beside meeting its payments to the 
Cc. C. B. S. and gathering an H. M. collection. 


. NELIGH.—Special evangelistic services with good 
interest are in progress, in which the pastor, Rey. J. 
F. Bacon, is assisted by Rey. C. W. Merrill, the 
former State H. M. superintendent. Rey. J. E. 
Storm of Long Pine rendered valuable aid until Mr. 
Merrill could reach the field. 


HEMINGFORD.—Rey. F. 8. Perry, who has now 
accepted the call to Ogalalla, held a ten-days’ evan- 
gelistic service with this pastorles> church with good 
results. He also spent a number of days at Reno, 
which is yoked with Hemingford. 
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CRAWFORD is anxious to build a house of worship, 
for which it has long been planning, but finds it 
difficult even with the aid promised by the C. 0. B.S. 
to secure the funds needed. The little chapel is en- 
tirely inadequate for the congregation. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


GRASS VALLEY.—Rev. L. J. Garver, at the fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate, was greeted by a 
large audience, filling the house the evening of 
Dec. 5. Various addresses were made and reports 
showed a small surplus in the treasury. Nine 
thousand dollars had been collected and disbursed 
during this time. Much help is afforded the church 
by Messrs. J. and E. Coleman, who still retain their 
membership, though residents of San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Park. Plans are practically 
perfected for a building, to cost, with lot, $10,000. 
Space is to be reserved for library and free reading- 
room. Success is attending the efforts of the young 
pastor, Rey. J. B. Orr. To aid in raising funds the 
women are giving lunches near the business center 
of the city. 


ROCKLIN.—With the $200 netted at a recent fair 
the edifice is to be improved, especially in the line 
of furnishings. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 


A conference for the deepening of spiritual 
life will be held in Westboro, Jan. 9-16, in which 
the local churehes will co-operate with the Evan- 
gelistic Association of New England. Among the 
speakers will be Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., Rev. 
J.M. Gray, D. D., and Dr. Julia Morton Plummer. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 
ANGEL, Sam/’l D., Bakersfield, Vt., to Winooski, Ac- 


cepts. 

BROUILLETTE Miss Milly, to Ontario, Ore. 

BUFKIN, L. H., Des Moines, Io., to Runnells. Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, Clement C., Antigo, Wis., to Hartford. 

COTTON, Harry A., Graceville, Minn., to Claremont 
and Dodge Center. Accepts. 

DAVIES, T. M. (Presb.), recently of Manchester, N. H., 
to es ia Me. 

DEMOREST, Wm. L., Plymouth Ch., Oshkosh, Wis., to 
Austin, Il. Accepts. 

DENSLOW, W. L., to Atwater Center, O. Has begun 


work. 

DOUGLASS, Truman O., Jr., to continue as pastor of 
Bethlehem Ch., Davenport, Io., where he has supplied 
for five months. Accepts. e 

EARL, Jas., to Granite Falls and Belview, Minn. Ac- 


cepts. 
Fox, Frank, Three Oaks, Mich., to McCook, Neb. 
GIBSON, Andrew, Loudon, N. H., to Boscawen. 
GRISBROOK, Edward O., Plainfield, Vt., to S. Deerfield, 


Mass. 

INGRAHAM, Alex. M., Chicago Sem., declines instead 
of accepting call to Imlay City, Mich. 

JEWELL, J. Spencer, recently of S. Riverside, Cal., 
to Presb. Ch., Gladstone, Mich. Accepts. 

KENT, Laurance G., formerly of Muscatine, Io., to 
Trinity Ch., Chicago, Il. : 

McCOLLUM, Geo. T., Berea, Ky., to Bunker Hill, D1. 
Accepts, to begin April 1. s 

MADILL J.C., Sarnia, Ont., to Honor, Mich. 

MOORE, W. H., who has been supplying at North Branch 
and Sunrise, Minn., to Hibbing. Accepts. 

ORTH, Andrew, formerly of Davenport, lo., to Rantoul, 
Iil., Accepts. 

PERRY, Frank S., Marietta, O., to Ogalalla, Neb. Ac- 


cepts. 

POUTLE, Wim. A., recently of Onawa, Io., accepts call 
to First Ch., New Hampton. | 

PRENTISS, Geo. F., First Ch., Winsted, Ct., accepts 
call to Davenport Ch., New Haven. 

REED, E. E., recently from Nebraska, to Lamoille, Io. 


Accepts. 

ROBINSON, Oliver T., recently of Perry, Okl., to White- 
water, Col. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, Stephen H., Ludlow, Vt., to Greenfield, 
N. H. Accepts. 

ROWE, Jas., Braceville, Il., to Chester Center, Io. 
Accepts. 

WELSH, John W., Powhattan and Comet, Kan., to 
Fairview and Carson. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BUSH, Harvey S., 0. Almont, Mich., Dec. 14. Sermon, 
Rev. W. B. Millard; other parts, Rey. Messrs. Rolph 
Duff, H. R. Williams, C. S$. Shattuck. 

LOUD, Halah H., o. N. Abington, Mass., Dec. 16. Ser- 
mon, Prof. J. W. Churchill, D.'D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Jones, R. W. Haskins, H. B. Putnam. 

WILTBERGER, Louis W., 0. p. Pleasant Valley, Wis., 
Dec. 16. Sermon, Rev. E. A. Child; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. L. Cheney, A. L. McClelland, Robert Paton. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, Jas. R., Argentine, Kan. 

FARNHAM, Roland A., N. Yarmouth, Me., to enter upon 
a oe in New York State. 

MARSH, Thos., Roodhouse, Il. 

PINKERTON, Win. B.,.Rock Rapids, Io. 

SHERMAN, barker B., Chelsea, Vt., to take effect 
March 6. ’ 

SPANGLER, Geo. B., Ivanhoe, Ill. _ 

TAYLOR, Livingston L., Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O. 


Churches Organized 


EAST ST. LOUIS., Ill., — Dec., 43 members. 
J. R. Kellogg is pastor. 

ELAND, Wis., 14 Dec., nine members. 

RADCLIFFE, Io., rec., 20 Dec. 


Miscellaneous 


BARNES, J. Rodney, late of Woodburn, Il., has been 
engaged to supply fora time at Joy Prairie. 

FRARY, Lucien H., and his wife were tendered a cor- 
dial reception by the church in Pomona, Cal., on their 
return from a six months’ European trip, during 
which the pulpit was supplied by professors in Po- 
mona aed pe 

MUNSON, Mark, of Roseburg, Ore., has been engaged 
for two months to organize Sunday schools in needy 
communities in Douglas and adjacent counties, under 
the auspices of the C. S. 8S. and P. S. 

PRATT, Dwight M., formerly fad of Williston Ch., 
oe will supply Eliot Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 

April L. 

SLATER, Chas., while conducting services in his pulpit 
at Ontario, Ill., the evening of Dec. 12, became un- 

onscious, but is now able to resume work. 


Rev. 
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Norway, Holidays in, 115. 
November the Revealer, 781 
Nursery of Patriots, 61 


Oberlin’s Anniversary, 27 
October’s Message to Advancing Age, 458 
Ohio, A Historic Find in, 486 
Oklahoma Indians, Among the, 298 
Old South Historical Lecture, 265 
Open Air Services During the Past 
Summer 393 
Organist and the Sermon The, 
Out-of-Door Life, To Study, 


Parables in Pictures, VIL, 384 
Paris Notes, eee 1043 
Park Street, Matters at, 160 
—— versus People, , 442 
Patriotic and Temperance Measure, 95 
Pastor in a Boston Suburb, A New, 809 


Pastorate, An Old-Fashioned New 


rae 426; A Thirty Years’, 
Peace, The Children’s, 411 
Peculiar People, A, 643 
Pencilings, Random, 646, 845, 988 
Penns) lvania Ceatenn + 
Pictures, Pertainin, * 
Pilgrim from En 625; Mem- 


ories from Burial Hill, 946. 
Pilgrims Kept Sunday, How the, 970 
Plentiful Food for Women Students, 353 
Plymouth Church Observes Its Fifti- 

eth Annive — i) 
Poets of Childh 2 
Polly Dialogue, A. 

Poor in Summer, The, : 

Pope and the Canadian Schools, The. 

Power of Faith, The Impotence of 
Unbelief. The, 

Prayer Meeting, Function of the, 348, 
379; Our Experiment with the, 
449; a Hopeful, 485; The Week 

: we 1026. tthe E 

residency of the Board, 

President and the Civil Service, ‘ 

Frees Comitcaes on Rev. B. Fay ae 
Mills, . 

Prince Among American Teachers, A, 780 

Problem on Both Sides of the Sea, 

A Similar, 1) ary 
Pure Drinking Water, 


Race 


280 


372 
175 


453: 


inal Stand, 526. ; 

Rational Living, ake — 452 
Realities, Struggli ft 1034 
Recorded Prayers 0 esis, The, 43 
Reformatories Reform? Do, 

Remember at Eighty¢ What I, 413 - 
Religion and a Better Quality, M: 443 


Religious Element in 
Kducation, 209; Life and Activity 
in Honolulu, 389, a 
Rembrandt, the Painter of Protes- 
tantism and Liberty, " 
Repent Now, 7 
Response of he ae : 
Rest Seekers, The, 42; You 
Rest, 322. 7 : 


Sabbath Rest for ( and for 
ree Ad- 
vances in, 1 ' 

St. Gaudens’s eat titted 

St. lo Ch Portl: 
ca : ; 


e, : 
Scientists in 


d British, Sauce 
Scriptures, Young People Study! 

Seam: ‘Side of Piety, SCR « ~ He 
Secretary Do if He a og 
Pas’ (ete. 

“Setting U i 
Settlement, A - 
ex Di —y oe 
Shadow from eat, Toa 
: 3% 
' : } 
i 
i 


- Shakespeare, The Religion of, 


Text for the New Year, 


B30 December [8¥i 


839 


Shoals, A Day at the 128 
149, 182, 217 
846 


Sim Galloway’s Dau shter-in-Law, 


ree Years in the Ministry, 
Small Change, 289 
~“* Smartness ” Is Not Greatness, 602 
Soap Bubble, Secrets of a, 386 
Social Falsehoods, 683 
_ Solberg, Axel—Minister of Christ, 181 
‘Son’s Memory of His Father, A, 687 
Spain and Cuba, 559 
Spain’s Great Losses, 56 
Speaker and Her Audience, 791 
Specialists in Religion, 682 
Spectacles, The Care of, 292 
' Spending of a Dime, The, 530 
Still More Vital Question 767 
- Stockholm, The World’s Fair at, 84 
Stoneham, A New Pastor at, 428 
Storrs’s, Dr., Presidency of the Board, 518 
Story of a Noble Charity, 478 
aa SONY Character, The, 524, 563, 608, 646, 688, 
" ; 
Student Army, To the, 478 
Students Made Welcome, 185 
“Study of Trees, 120 
Subway, The Opening of the, 360 
Succession, In a Noble, ' 689 
‘Sultan Through Mr. Terrell’s Eyes, 643 
‘Summer Playgrounds for City Children, 18; Outin 
Class for Children, A, 89; Vacation in and 
Around Boston, 148, 179; Morning by the Sea, 
219; Instruction, From Various Centers of, 229; 
Souvenirs, The Children’s, 453. 
‘Sunday Laws, Good and Bad, 179; Observance, 
Views on, 185; School Teachers, A Message for, 
403; School Workers at Fitchburg, 527; School 
Study, Next Century’s, 757. 
-Sunstroke, Prevention and Cure of, 222 
‘Supremacy of the Bible, 799 
“Tabor’s New President, 527 
"Take No Thought for Your Life, 347 
“Teacher, The Ideal, 221 
Temperance Experiment, A, 278 


‘Tenement Tommie and Buffalo Bill, 420 

‘Tennessee’s Centennial Exposition, 46; Successful 
Exposition, 757. 

‘Tennyson, by His Son, The Memoir of Alfred Lord, 842 

“Test of Leisure. 343 


‘Thankful, Why I Am 734 
‘Thanksgiving Day, 675; Hospitality, 728; for Com-~ 
mon Mercies, 729; Guest, The Unexpected, 740. 

PROr Suen ess, Need of, 142 
Timely Words of Counsel and Warning, 60 
‘Tommy, For, 1030 
“Towse’s Victory. 791 
‘Travel Abroad, Why Americans, 311 
‘Tribute, an Undesigned, 576 
‘Trinity Church Porch, 360 
‘Tucker at the Old South, President, 360 
“Tuskegee, New Agricultural Hall at, 950 
‘Union’s Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 625 
University on Paper, A, 279 
‘Unsuccessful, 385 
Utah, Outlook in, 194 
‘Vacation Foretaste, A, 85; in Northeastern Asia, 
Vanishing Cities Built by Gold, 770 
Victories of Faith, 175 
Vigorous Life Transplanted in Brooklyn, 809 
Vision, The Larger, 278 
Visitor from France, A, 899 


Veteran or gee A, 28 
Voices from the Pews, 


‘Walk, How to, 

Walnut Hunt, A, 

Wanted—a Human Theology, 380; —a New Sense of 
Brotherhood, 448. 

War of Commerce, The 78 


a] 

‘Washington, Current Happenings in, 647 
Ast of the World—1897, 1023 
Webs and Wisdom, 572 
Westminster Confession, 895 
Wheaton’s New President, 494 
Whitman, Dr, Marcus, the Hero of eroken 732; 

Service in 2 reg aD The, 898; emorial 

Services at Walla Walla, 9 
Whittier Pilgrimage, A, 28 
Who Shall Govern the Cities, 602 
Why Do We Love People? 1033 
Wisdom from Another Century, 401 
‘Witnessing for God, 891 
Woman 0 Works, The Rights of the, 902 
Womanly Beauty, A New Ideal of, 421 


Women as Corporate Members, 570; in the Home 
Field, 729. 

Words of Worth, 1 

‘World, The Religious—1897, 1022; of London, 1029. 


Yale to Australia, From, 69 
toe Piety, Astonishing, 187; Bookworm, A, 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


COOK—CLARK.—In Brooklyn, N. Y.. Dec. 8, by Rev. 
Joseph B. Clark, D. D., assisted by Rev. R. R. Meredith, 
D. D.. Benjamin Cook, Jr., and Hattie May Clark of 
Brooklyn, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, countina eight words to aline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


HODGEMAN—In ‘Gustavus. O., Rev. Lewis P. Hodge- 
man, pastor there and at Johnsonville. A faithful, be- 
loved man. 

NIMS—In Keene, N. H., Dec. 16, of intestinal obstruc- 
tion, Sarah M. Drake, widow of Augustus F. Nims and 
daughter of the late Rey. 8. S. Drake, aged 52 yrs., 4 
mos., 24 dys. 


MRS. CHARLES E. MILES 


Catherine¥Swan Denny, wife of Charles E. Miles, 
‘born in Lei¢ester, June $6, 1811, passed from earth in 
Brookline, Dee. 18. A long, useful, energetic life is 
closed to open upon the higher life in glory. A faith- 
ful, devoted wife and mother is mourned by husband, 
children andigrandchildren. Three children, six grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren survive her. 
Her lamp was always burning and her house in order, 
waiting for the Master’s summons. 
+ Love, rest, and home, 
Sweet home. 


“BrRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are un- 
equaled for clearing the voice. Public speakers 


cand singersithe world over use them. 


4nsh 
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Twelve Million 
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98 
Dollars 


Offered to the People of 
the United States by 


America’s Greatest 


Only a Great Enterprise Could 


Medicine 


Make This Enormous Offer and 


Fulfill It to the Letter. 


We have distributed through the drug- 
gists to the people of the country 5,600,000 
copies of Hood’s Sarsaparilla Coupon Cal- 
endar, the handsomest and most valuable 
ever given away. By the Coupons on this 
Calendar we offer many useful articles, 
aggregating $11,635,000 below fair market 
prices. 

For Instance, 

The January Coupon and 25 cents secures 
Hood’s Practical Cook’s Book, a new man- 
ual of cookery, 350 pages, bound in cloth, 
worth fully $1. The difference between 
25 cents and $1 represents the cash value 
of the January Coupon. This same cal- 
culation applies to every other Coupon. 
The flower seeds offered for the March 
Coupon and 10 cents are full, regular 
packages, the list prices on which in the 
stores would be 50 cents. 


Thus it is clearly demonstrated that | 


every copy of Hood’s Sarsaparilla Coupon 


Calender for 1898 is worth even more than 
| $2in money. We do not hesitate to urge 
you to avail yourself of the value of every 
Coupon. You will find every article ex- 
actly as represented. 

Only a mammoth business house can 
make such enormous offers as are given 
on the Coupons of this Calendar and ful- 
fillthem. Weare able to make this great 
offer because Hood’s Sarsaparilla Labora- 
tory is the largest in the world, and we 
| have facilities for printing newspapers, 
pamphlets, books, etc., and for making 
calendars, puzzles, games and other noy- 
elties, unequaled by any other single house 
in the world. 
| It is also a fact that as a medicine to 
purify, vitalize and enrich ‘the blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is unequaled in 
merit, unapproached in testimonials of 
/cures and unsurpassed in sales. For 
evidence of what it has done for others, 
read the testimonials we are continually 
| publishing. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Special offer to the readers of this paper. 


Practical Cook’s Book is $1. 


The price of Hood’s 


But if you mention this paper or 


send us a trade-mark from any of our preparations, we will mail one 


copy of the Book for 25 cents. 


C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


BOOK STORAGE. 


——— 
the capacity to about 360 vols. The compartments are reached by separate locked 
doors, so that a subdivision of the library is easily arranged. This is a great con- 


yenience with many owners. And the pri 


To every family there comes at stated in_ 
tervals the problem of book storage. 
niture store that can solve this problem in the 
most inexpensive way is certain to reap a rich 
reward. 

Knowing the large demand we have given 
much thought to this question. 
of an entire year’s study we present this triple 
compartment, 5-tier, 300-volume cabinet, which 
we offer at only $32, in Flemish or Antique oak, 
or in Mahogany finish on selected birch. 

It is constructed throughout with extra 
strength to meet the demands of great weight. 
All the shelves are adjustable and the doors 
are framed so that the top of the cabinet can 
be used for books also if desired, bringing up 


The fur- 


As the result 


se is only $32, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


The holiday rush is over and the season of 
balancing accounts and stock-taking is at hand. 
At this particular time it is proper to review 
what has happened during the year and to 
say a word as to the prospects ahead. The 
year 1897 started out with little promise. Trade 
was poor for the first three months, but grad- 
ually developed into activity as the spring 
advanced. Under the stimulus of abundant 
grain crops at home and exceedingly meager 
ones abroad, the West has had decidedly a 
prosperous year. In the Northwest returning 
travelers tell of an actual boom. 

During the year prices on the Stock Exchange 
have risen from twenty to fifty points, and the 
end of the year sees securities bringing their 
best figures. The present tariff bill became 
law in 1897, and the purchase of the Govern- 
ment lien on the Union Pacific Railroad was 
effected by the reorganization committee. The- 
Cuban insurrection still flourishes and may 
yet cause trouble between this country and 
Spain. Conservative financiers and business 
men are still fearful of a serious pro-Cuban 
outbreak in Congress. 

But Cuba is of the future, so are the move- 
ments of the Powers in the East. In German 
and Russian aggression in China, statesmen 
profess to see future trouble and the possible 
unleashing of the war dogs of Europe. This 
country’s interests in the East must be pro- 
tected, and altogether the outlook for our for- | 
eign relations is not at all comforting to those | 
who abhor international ‘exchanges of dis- 
tinguished considerations.’’ | 

The outlook for domestic commerce for 1898 | 
is very promising. Confidence is once more 
strong, money is abundant, the purchasing | 
power of the farmer is better than for several 
years, and consequently the consumption of 
goods, which is the first requisite to active busi- | 
ness, is once more almost normal. The one 
weak, discouraging feature of the entire situa- | 
tion is the cotton manufacturing industry of | 
New England. The mills have apparently a 
hard road before them, but it should not be 
forgotten that it is always “darkest before the | 
dawn.’ In conclusion it can be said that all | 
other branches of trade and industry enter upon | 
the new year with high hopes and every prob- | 
ability of these hopes being realized. Wall 
Street has gotten over its fit of the blues and | 
is now predicting all sorts of booms for 1898. 


TOURING TO FLORIDA UNDER PERSONAL. Es- 
corT.—The Pennsylvania Railroad personally con- 
ducted tours to Jacksonville undoubtedly offer the 
best medium for a short visit to this land of sunny | 
skies and balmy air. The period allowed is two 
weeks in the flowery State, and passengers are ac- 
corded entire freedom of movement after arrival at | 
Jacksonville. The party will travel in special train | 
of Pullman sleeping and dining cars, and will be in 
charge ef a tourist agent and chaperon. Tours will 
leave Beeston Jan. 24, Feb. 7 and 21 and March 7. | 
Rate, including Pullman accommodations and meals 
in both directions, using through rail lines, Boston 
$65, New York $50. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tour- 
ist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Ir has been the constant aim of C. I. Hood & Co. 
to make their calendar for every year handsomer 
than any of its predecessors and there is no ques- 
tion that in the issue of 1898 they have succeeded 
in Surpassing all previous efforts in artistic beauty. 
The lovely child’s head is in a round, gold frame, 
surrounded by sprays of flowers in mosaic, making | 
a dainty and charming picture. Nearly 6,000,L00 | 
copies of this calendar have been given away to | 
the people of the country through the druggists. | 
Besides its superior beauty and the utility of the in- 
formation given on this calendar it has another very 
important feature “peculiar to itself’ and a credit 
to the enterprising house which issues it. Every | 
copy contains twelve coupons, by means of which 
valuable books and other articles are offered to the 
people in such a way as to aggregate millions of dol- 
lars less than they can be purchased for anywhere, 


HUR 
ade LAREETS 
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A copy of Hood’s Sarsaparilla coupon calendar can 
be obtained of your druggist, or by sending six 
cents in- stamps to C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL TOURS TO FLORIDA AND NASSAU. 


—A series of delightful tours to Florida and the 


jahama Islands, embodying special advantages, 


has been arranged for by Messrs. Raymond & Whit- | 


comb. Parties will leave Boston Jan. 12, Feb. 3 
and 9 for a grand round of travel, which includes 
prolonged stays at the Hotel Ponce de Leon, St. 
Augustine, the Koyal Palm at Miami, the Hotel 
toyal Poinciana, Palm Beach, and also visits to 
Rockledge, Palatka and other resurts. <A trip on 
the romantic Ocklawaha River will be an interest- 
ing feature. In addition to the comprehensive 
round of travel in Florida, the parties will visit the 
charming tropical city of Nassau, in the Bahama 
Islands. One party, Feb. 16, omits the Nassau trip, 
but goes to Tampa, Belleair and Key West. These 
parties will have the benefit of personal escort and 
attention throughout the entire journey. The tick- 
ets for the homeward journey are good either with 
scheduled parties on convenient dates, or on any 
regular train until May 31. All of the parties are 
to devote four days to Asheville, N. C., 
ward journey, sojourning at the elegant Kenilworth 
Inn. There is to bea halt in Washington return- 
ing. Two parties, Feb. 3 and March 10, visit Chat- 
tanooga and Asheville. Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, Boston, will send an illus- 
trated descriptive book to any address. 


Ir you feel weak, dull and discouraged you will 
find a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you 
wonderful good. 


The Standard of 
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IS 
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The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L, PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


GHURGH BELLS érr acs 


PUREST BELL METAL (GOPPER AND 
Send for Price ph: Catal 


: 
| THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Payette 
| _ MeSHANE KELL FOUNDRY, ewe, MD. 


Excellence = 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 


work. 


SINGER WORK aeeaaae 


ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their 
supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 


a reliable standard of highest excel- 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES 


THE SINCER MA 


OFFICES IN EVERY 


ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


NUFACTURING Co. 


CITY IN THE WORLD. 


BY WEARING 


BOX 
~ CALF 


SHOES 
WHICH HAVE THIS 
KEY RING CHECK ATTACHED. 


WHITE BROS. & 00.BOSTO 


AT.MANU= 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS AnD 
658 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTGN ST- 


of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 
KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. : 


An illustrated book of in- 
struction — ‘‘How to Kuy 
and Care for your Shoes,” 
mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FORERDERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Joun H.-Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
‘BOSTON. 
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Art Notes 


— Mr, E. S. Burbank, a Chicago artist, is 
making a specialty of portraits of American 
Indians, and with conspicuous success. 


— The Chicago Art Institute has received 
its first bequest, a gift of $75,000 from the late 
Mrs. E. 8. Stickney, the income of which is to 
be used for the purchase of pictures. 


— The December Art Amateur furnishes, 
in a supplementary ‘sheet, a dozen well-ex- 
ecuted reproductions of famous paintings by 
Rembrandt owned in the United States. 


—— Among recent acquisitions by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York are Jacque’s 
painting, The Shepherds, a dark interior with 
sheep feeding at their cribs, and Trumbull’s 
portrait of Washington. 

— The collection of the works of Felicien 
Rops, recently on exhibition in the Print De- 
partment of the Boston Museum of Fine 


Arts, does not belong to it, as has been re- |- 


ported, but is a loan collection temporarily 
gathered. 


— The third installment of Greek an- 
tiquities, purchased with the bequest of Mrs. 
Catharine P. Perkins, is now on exhibition in 
the rooms of the Classical Department at the 
Boston Maseum of Fine Arts. 
marbles, vases, terra cottas and coins. 


— The distinguished and venerable Amer- 
ican sculptor, Thomas Ball, who has lived 
many years in Italy, now has returned to the 
United States. Among his best known works 
are Webster’s statue, in New York, the Lin- 
coln Memorial, in Washington, and statues of 
Washington, Sumner, Andrew and Quincey. 

—— All interested in relics of ancient Amer- 
ican races will find in Monumental Records 
for November a most suggestive and freely 
illustrated paper on the ancient monuments 
of Yucatan which have been explored by 
Prof. W. H. Holmes, head curator of anthro- 
pology in the United States National Museum. 


— A good idea was carried out at the 
Eighth Annual Exhibition of the New York 


Water Color Club. Several groups of pictures. 


by the same artist were exhibited and a num- 
ber of different artists were represented thus. 
In this way study and comparison of individ- 
ual methods and progress and of one artist 
with another is facilitated. 


— The experimeat of opening an art school 
for the pupils of Harrow School, one of the 
famous great public schools of England, is 
most successful. Mr. W. Egerton Hine is its 
master. It aims to aid practically in the de- 
velopment of character and intellect, and it is 
not only training some pupils to produce 
works of art, but all of them to appreciate 
what is beautiful and why. 


— The new decoration of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, in London, the work of Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, R. A., is one of the most important 
achievements of modern art. It is a notable 
success. Its distinctive characteristic is the 
fact that it impresses the observer by its com- 
pleteness and by the skill of its adaptation to 
the peculiarities of the cathedral. It expresses 
the spirit of the place rather than the abstract 
conclusions of a particular artist. 


— The first exhibition of the Grolier Club, 
in New York, -for the current season was con- 
fined to first editions of Tennyson and other 
Tennysonian rarities. A photograph from 
Rossetti’s illustration of Mariana in the South, 
of which the wood engraver destroyed the 
drawing, was included, and also a proof of 
Lincoln’s woodeut after Millais’s drawing of 
The Day-Dream, accompanied by penciled 
hints to the engraver by Rossetti. 


A GREAT CHANCE.—In another part of this paper 
we offer the best solution ever made of the problem 
of cheap storage for books. The Paine Furniture 
Co. announce a 300-volume glass bookease at a cost 
of only $32. It is divided into three separate com- 
partments, each under separate. lock, and not com- 
municatiug with the others. This makes possible a 
division of the library, which is always an advan- 
tage. It is a remarkable offer. 


It consists of 
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The 
Inner Experiences 
of a Cabinet Member's 
Wife 
They are the actual 
experiences of a prominent 


social 


Cabinet member’s wife. For 
this reason the authorship 
will: be withheld. The most 
intimate peeps behind the 
curtain of high official and 
social life in Washington. 


a 


Lilian Bell 


Reaches Paris in her ‘‘letter”’ 
in the January JOURNAL, and 
no American girl has ever 
written of the holiday city of 


Europe and the French people . 


as she does in this letter. 
There is a dash in the letter 
which makes it, by far, the 
very best in the series, and 
gives a better idea what there 


is in store for those who follow ~ 


Miss Bell’s delightfully-un- 
conventional letters of travel. 
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The January 
Ladies’ 
Home 


Journal 


will be 


A Midwinter 
Fiction Number 


£ 

The first short story ever writ- 
ten by Clara Morris, the dis- 
tinguished emotional actress. 
There will be a delightful 
story—“‘A Shy Man’s Woo- 
ing’’; a love story of the rail- 
road—‘‘ The Hundred-Dollar 
Shortage,”’ by Francis Lynde, 
and the second installment of 
Hamlin Garland’s novelette, 
“The Doctor.” 


a 


Entertainments 


Entertaining on a Small Income 
Fancy-Dress Parties for Children 
Novelties in Home Parties 


Light Refreshments for Evening 
Companies—Mrs, Rorer 


¥es=For 25 cents we will send The Ladies’ 


Home Journal on trial for three months 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our Prospectus for 1898, with 
portraits of famous writers, and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in fulure numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


AWNDADDAVD< DO OC CE C-E" E808 


THE STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD. 


Dr. Jacger’s 


SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely, 
. at the same time absorbing its 
exhalations, leaving the body dry 
Site Tse so fee Ss 


Dr. Jaeger’s Underwear gives 


greatest warmth with the 


least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SDAVD< DADS ADL DAPTHRES CHE C2 OS Cony 


i ro» >» > ® Te > Te | oe ae Oe a Oe ge Ee ax | 


Main Retail Store: Branches: 
16 West 23d St. | 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W.125thSt. 
LDADLDABLDABOOTHE C-4- CE © 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 


Hotels and Travel 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE Tre ORIENT 
Aud PALESTIN Mediterranean 


Route 

PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
TouURS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—#480 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- 
TINE, TURKEY, etc. 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORTENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


COINGC 


aproaps On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, ‘‘ Bicyling Notes for Tourists 
Abroad,’’ 10 cents in stamps. /e also publish the 
Adams Cable Codex—a cipher for travelers’ use, 
25 cents, and furnish 


General Information Regarding 
Steamers to Europe. : 


F, 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 115 State Street, Boston, 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M, D. 
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The Oratory of Forefathers’ Day 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTABLE SPEECHES 


The Pilgrim is the consummate flower, the 
sweet and gentle and fragrant Mayflower, of 
history. He is as different from the Puritan 
as a Hebrew prophet from St. John. It is not 
unnatural or uncommon to find such diversities 
among men of the same nation, or of the same 
generation or of the same faith. Indeed, we 
do not always remember how many men, near 
kindred in spirit to our Pilgrim Fathers, even 
in that generation of bigotry and persecation, 
they left behind them in the Church of Eng- 
land. The difference between John Endecott 
and Nathaniel Ward and Cotton Mather, on 
one side, and William Bradford and John 
Robinson or Roger Williams on the other, is 
not greater than that which separates Laud 
and Bancroft and Bonner from Jeremy Taylor 
and Henry Vaughn and George Hérbert and 
his friends, whose lives Isaak Walton wrote, 
where— 

with moistened eye 
We read of Faith and purest Charity, 
In statesman, priest and humble citizen. 


. The children of the Pilgrims still obey 
the farewell counsel of John Robinson as re- 
ported by Winslow. It is the Pilgrim’s dec- 
laration and, if we read the world’s history 
aright, the world’s declaration of religious in- 
dependence! ...If there be anything in 
religious literature to match it, it is to be found 
in The Liberty of Prophesying of Jeremy 
Taylor, composed, doubtless, about the same 
time, and given to the world in 1647. Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living is the very portraiture 
of the Plymouth Pilgrim. Indeed, when I be- 
hold his sublime uncoasciousness, and remem- 
ber that it was 150 years before any Pilgrim or 
son of a Pilgrim uttered any word of praise or 
boasting of what they had done, I always 
think of the motto on the title-page of the first 
edition of the Holy Living: 

Non magna loquimur 
Sed vivimus. 


I wish in these days of national bragging | 


and boasting that motto of the Shakespeare of 


the divines might be prefixed to Fourth of July 


orations, might be inscribed on the walls of 
banquet halls and even of senate chambers.— 
Senator George F. Hoar. 


Of the great characters who a century and 
more ago helped found this nation none acted 
their parts more creditably and successfully 
than the men of New England, and with the 
object lesson of Shay’s Rebellion staring them 
in the face none were more set upon a govern- 
ment which should combine adequate strength 
with complete deference and submission to 
the law. The unique results were an execu- 
tive whose power exceeds that of most mon- 
archs, and a judiciary which not only does 
justice as between individuals, but which 
confines all officials, all governmental depart- 
ments and even sovereign states within the 
bounds of the written law.—Ha-Secretary of 
State Olney, at New York New England 
Dinner. 


How fares it in tffese later days with the 
clear stream of influence which has gushed 
from Plymouth Rock since it was first smitten 
by the firm footprint of the Pilgrim? There 
have mingled with its flow-the waters which 
bear the racial characteristics of Celt and 
African and Teuton and Norman and Latin 
and Norseman and Slav. And it may have 
appeared at times in our history as if that 
original vital stream had perished in the peri- 
ods of drought which starve ideals, or in the 
sands of wealth and luxury which choke the 
waters of life, but when the nation is in peril 
from outward foe or domestic danger then, 
like the fabled fountain of Arethusa, this 
stream bursts forth anew, its waters pure as 
at their source, carrying in its waves, as of 
old, the power to cleanse and to heal. 
poor and careless optimism which would close 
its eyes to evils in our body politic and in so- 
clety, which those sturdy men of the earlier 
time would have cut out, though the surgery 
might be grim and pitiless. It is a weak and 
impotent cynicism, which had no place in their 
conception of public duty, which, seeing these 
evils, would suecumb to their dominance in 
indifference or despair.—Governor Wolcott of 
Massachusetts, at Philadelphia New England 
Dinner. 
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It is for us not to go baek to the old Puri- 
tanism, but to develop a new and a better one 
—a courage as stalwart with less combative- 
ness and more tenderness, a faith in God as 
strong and a superstition for the letter less, 
and heroic devotion to truth and a faith in 
man as able to master the elements of evil— 
not to win victory over them by running 
away from them; a government of the best— 
not by the government of castes or priests or 
saints—but by the government of the best in 
every man over that which is weakest in every 
man. And last of all a brotherhood so broad, 
so generous, so deeply founded that it shall 
embrace men of every race, men of every 
class and men of every creed under the one 
great flag and inspired by one great faith.— 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, at New York New 
England Dinner. - 


The Puritan is evolving—that is, happily 
evolving—but we still cling to one of the main 
thoughts of the Puritan community, namely, 
that if you would advance the moral and in- 
tellectual interests of a community you must 
deal with the young—with children, with 
young persons. Hospitals and asylums are 
but palliatives of developed evil. They are | 
necessary palliatives and none have more 
amply provided them than the people of New | 
England, but they are only palliatives, 
whereas churches, schools,’ museums, gar- | 
dens, gymnasia are instruments of moral and 
intellectual construction, and it is that in 
which the Puritan believed; it is that in 
which his descendants believe.—President 
Eliot of Harvard University, at New York 
New England Dinner. 
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Some Women 


jump at it. They're quick to see the 
advantages of Pearline, quick to econo- 
mize and. save, quick to adopt all the 
modern improvements that make life easier. 
And these quick women are the ones that are 
likely to use Pearline (‘Si %ap) in the right way, and 


out soap 


to find new uses for it, and get most out of it, 


Some Women 


/’ have to be driven to it. They 
wait until they can't stand the old-fashioned 
way of washing any longer. Then they 
get Pearline. “But ten to one they use it 
for only part of the work, or use it some way 
of their own, or use something else with it— 


and don’t get half the help they ought’ to; 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 
Send oh te , 


‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
it FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your 
t Back grocer sends + ee a tat in place of Pearline, 
be honest—send it back, YLE, New York. 


sts or by mail. 


Bowdoin has a roll of 383, the largest in 
the history of the college. Of these 140 are 
medical students. The faculty numbers 38. 
The change in requirements for admission in | 
Latin and Greek involve different methods 
rather than more study. 


Asthma, Coughs and Bronchiiis. 


Mrs BALLINGTON BoOoTH says-— 


lene 1 have spoken of it toa g eat many of my friends and to 
hundreds of our fellow-workers in the Salvaths Arvy. I 


should be without this Vaporizer, } have found it ver: 
ficial for ms hitie ones with Whooping « ough and Tn 
I am convinerd thet it can but prove aa . meaty useful 
assistant whatcver treatin ent may be used in thé check 
cure of the trying diseases for whieh it has been 
recommend d. 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Forsale by all 
druggists, United Saates and Canada. 


VA CO., 69 Wall St , New York. 
Scunflesatin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. 
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arren Street New York 
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Cough, Croup, : 


I take great pleasure in recommending your Vapo-Ciese- — 


recommend that no family where there are ,ouar chisdreo ; 
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ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 


ELy’s CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, mercury nor any other 
= ge It opens and cleanses the Neanl 
a 


ys Pain and Inflammation. Heals 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggists or by mail; 
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NO FAITH CURE 


ABOUT STUART’S DYSPEPSIA TAB-= 
LETS 


They Cure Stomach Troubles and Indigestion 
Anyway, Whether You Have Faith in Them 
ov Not, 

Aliphysicians agree that the element of 
faith has a great deal to do in the cure of 
disease, 

Firm belief and confidence in a family 
physician, or the same confidence and faith 
in a patent medicine, have produced re- 
markable cures in all ages. 

This is especially true in nervous trou- 
bles and no field offers so prolific a har- 
vest for the quack and charlatan as the 
diseases arising from a weak or run down 
nervous system. 

Nevertheless, the most common of all 
diseases, indigestion and stomach trou- 
bles, which in turn cause nervous dis- 
eases, heart troubles, consumption and 
loss of flesh, requires something besides 
faith to cure. 

Mere faith will not digest your food for 
you, will not give you an appetite, will 
not increase your flesh and strengthen 
your nerves and heart, but Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets will do these things, be- 
cause they are composed of the elements 
of digestion, they contain the juices, acids 
and peptones necessary to the digestion 
and assimilation of all wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
food if placed in a jar or bottle in water 
heated to 98 degrees, and they will do it 
much more effectively when taken into 
the stomach after meals, whether you 
have faith that they will or not. 

They invigorate the stomach, make pure 
blood and strong nerves, in the only way 
that nature can do it, and that is’ from 
plenty of wholesome ‘food well digested. 
It is not what we eat, but what we digest 
that does us good. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists at 50 cents for full-sized package. 

Little book on cause and cure of stom- 
ach troubles mailed free by addressing 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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Endorsed by the medical faculty asthe 9 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera] Q)y 
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— Nea $e iS up the entire system. 
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Congregational Federation 


The recently formed Congregational Church 

Union of Greater Boston was given the right 
of way at the Monday’ morning meeting. 
Hon. S. B. Capen emphasized the pressing 
need of co-operation and federation, which is 
the basal idea of the union. He saw special 
fitness in such an organization in Boston as 
the headquarters of three large missionary 
societies and from the fact that about one- 
third of the benevolence of the denomination 
is raised in Massachusetts, of which Boston 
is the center. The aim of the union is to 
care for new regions within Greater Boston, 
to aid in solving the problem of the down- 
town church and to inspire denozfina- 
tional loyalty. Local independency has been 
“worked ”’ to the neglect of larger interests. 
“The time has come for the placing of new 
churches. This can best be done by a union 
taking account of the whole problem.’ Dr. 
Berry has shown us what can be accom- 
plished. The hope of the union is that every 
ehureh will give toward the cause. 
- Rey. E. M. Noyes placed a high value upon 
the resources; of, ithe 100 churches of Boston 
and vicinity..;They could well afford to aid 
the union because no organization was cover- 
ing the grouad. Intelligence in church ad- 
ministration is needed today. The churches 
counseling together can supply this. He 
believed in the spirit that recognized not only 
local organization, but ‘‘the Church of Bos- 
ton.” The Chicago City Missionary Society 
was cited as showing possibilities in this 
line. Boston’s City Missionary Society can- 
not do this because of charter limitations. 
The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
is largely excluded from this work. 

Rey. C. H. Beale, D..D, thought that we 
had demonstrated the adaptability of our pol- 
ity on the frontier now we are facing a new 
question in the great centers of population. 
Local surroundings are such that work can- 
not be maintained without large grants or 
gifts. Only those on the ground can well un- 
derstand the situation. Hence the value of 
the union to see the strategic points and to 
occupy them. 

Rey. B. F. Leavitt, who had a hand in or- 
ganizing the Chicago Missionary Society, 
stated that in two years it proved its right to 
be. He belieyed the union had a mission in 
Boston. Révi.S..C. Bushnell of Arlington 
looked upon “individual temper ”’ as a curse, 
| and saw in the union needed leadership. It 
would develop manhood and inspire giving. 
Rey. S. L. Loomis quoted the experience of 
| the Presbyterian churches in Newark. After 
the formation of an organization similar to 
| the union the denomination took first rank 
in the city. Rev. R. W. Wallace cited the 
successes of the Congregational churches of 
Detroit as evidence of what can be done in 
Boston. 


The intellect of the wise is like glass; it ad- 
mits the light of heaven and reflects it.—Au- 
gustus Hare. 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


| Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


| individual receipts.......cs....ceescseseeweuer $85.00 
| Previously acknowledged.......c..e cesses enee 25,107.65 
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| PonbD’s EXTRACT cures pain and inflammations. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
| etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN ‘SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 

| St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 

| improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

| tains, chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and ‘—o— houses in leas ing seaports at home 

| and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

| ad the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

| Life Boat 

| Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 

| remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 

| the main office of the society at New York. 

| JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 

! art. W. C. STITT Secretary. 

©. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Dr, Hunter’s Book on the Lungs, 


Progress of Medical Science. 


A little book, published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, New 
York, gives all the latest discoveries and 
improvements in the theory and treat- 
ment of Lung Diseases. Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh and Consumption are fully 
explained, their differences shown, and 
their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr. Hunter is the oldest lung specialist 
in America, having devoted his life, since 
1851, to the special study and cure of Lung 
Complaints. He was the first physician. 
to proclaim the local nature of Consump- 
tion, and to prove that it, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Catarrhal Phthisis endanger 
life solely by strangling the breathing 
power of the Lungs. 

Dy. Hunter’s treatment is applied di- 
rectly to the bronchial tubes and air-cells 
of the lungs by inhalation. He was the 
father and founder of this treatment, the 
inventor of the first inhaling instrument 
ever employed in medical practice, and 


; the discoverer of the only germicidal in- 


halants which have proved their power to 
destroy the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs and cure consumption. In addition 
to applying healing and cleansing balms 
to the lungs three times a day by his in- 
haling instruments, he anoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils, which surround the 
body with a zone of medicated air, and 
charge the chamber in which the patient 
sleeps- with purifying antiseptics, thus 
keeping up a healing action on the lungs 
day and night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation 
treatment scientifically applied to the 
cure of weak and diseased lungs. No 
other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common sense and successful. It is not 
sold as a nostrum, but prescribed for each 
case according to the nature of the disease 
and state of the patient. 

Dr. Hunter’s book contains many letters 
from prominent people all over the coun- 
try, who have been successfully treated 
by him, and will be sent free to readers of 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST interested for 
themsélves or friends by addressing him, 
at 117 West 45th St., New York. 


BABY’S 
S 


There is no other treatment so pure, so safe, so 

&peedy, for preserving, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, and hair, and eradicating every hu- 
mor, as warm baths with CUTICURA Soap, and gen- 
tle anointings with CUTIOURA (ointment). 


Ul 


uticura 


Issold throughoutthe world. Porrer D. axp C. 
Corp., Props., Boston. ‘' “All Aboutthe Aboutthe Skin, Scalp, Hair,’’free. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES. INCLUDED 


Parties will leave Boston Jan. 12 and Feb. 3 and 9 for 
Three Grand Tours, including visits to Jacksonville, St. Augus- 


tine, the Ocklawaha River, Pa- 
latka, Rockledge, Miami, Palm FI ORI DA 
Beach, ete., with prolonged stays 


at the Hotel Ponce de Leon, the Hotel Royal Poinciana and the 
Royal Palm. A visit will also be made to the charming capital of 


the Bahama Islands, making the 
N ASS Al voyage between Miami and Nas- 

sau by the elegant new twin screw 
steamer ‘‘Miami.” There will E E 
be a visit on the outward trip to ASH Vi LL 
and to Washington, D. C., on the return. 


The Tickets permit the holders to prolong their stay in Flor- 
ida, if desired, and to return North with any one of Our Parties 
under Special Escort, or on Any Regular Train until May 31. 


Additional Florida Tour, Feb. 16. 

Tours to Chattanooga and Asheville, Feb. 3 and March 10. 
Bible Lands Tour, Jan. 15. f 

Tours to Europe, April 16, May 31 and July 2. 


California Tours, Jan. 18 and 27, Feb. 1, 3, 17 and 22, and Mareh 
10 and 15. 


Mexico Tours, Jan. 27 and Feb. 17. 
Hawaiian Islands Tour (from San Francisco), March 22. 
Tour to Japan and China (from San Francisco), March 23. 


Washington Tours, April 1 and 4. ‘ 
= ee oo ; ‘ Nothing could be more appropriate for a pastor to present to parents at 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. the baptisin of their children than the beautiful little souvenir just issued 


by The Pilgrim. Press. 
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Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. It is a booklet tied with white silk. The front has a very artistic picture 
. of the Peon of the Christ-child in the Temole, drawn by L. P. Ipsen. 
ng is the Baptismal Covenant, then the Baptismal Certificate and : 


Follow 
then an appropriate Scripture, all in dainty lettering with tasteful borders, 


WwW while the back has a beautiful medallion, “ The Angel at the Font.” 1 

RAYMON D& HITCOMB Nothing so artistic, chaste and fitting has ever hoon published. 

296 Washington Street, opposite School ‘Street, Boston, Mass. Price 15 cents. To pastors, $1.50 per dozen. \ 
BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


me YOUR HOME PROTECTED } 


NATURE’S LATEST AND MOST VALUED 
BUY | GIFT TO MEDICAL SCIENCE 


T H E C E fa U f fi E q An Atmosphere in Which Disease Germs Cannot Live. 


: No discovery in medical science has ever created such a profound 4 
SSS ——= sensation as that of HYOMEI. By the use of Booth’s Exhaler every {4 

= mi particle of air in your home is impregnated with this new germicide, \f 
which kills at once the bacilli of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, Pneumonia and Consumption, making it impossible for these dis- 
eases to exist where it is used. In fact, so wonderful have been the 
results which followed this new method of treating disease, over 2,800 
doctors have indorsed it during the past few months, and such promi- 
nent men as President Andrews of Brown University, Mayor Yard of 
Trenton, Postmaster Wilson of Brooklyn, Rey. Dr. Farrar of Brooklyn, 
Hon. Samuel Roads of Massachusetts, and Sir Henry Irving of London 
having tested Hyomei, are lending their aid in introducing it to the public 
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o 
Cures by Inhalation 
It is Nature’sown J 
A COMPLETE HOME ] remedy, given 
TREATMENT and ou 
CURE for Consump. J preathe) whieh Na- ; 
tion and all Diseases | the bronchial tubes 
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of the Air Passages, | “4 [2s 
| The Dry-Alr Exhaler, a no risk. 
CURES || beautifully nick el-plated sie bgt wanes 
| ¢ | apparatus, 14 inches high 4 e, 
Inflammations, Hemorrhages, y} DRI -Ayeag andeightinchesindiameter gio, Sromete 
all | at the base, one spirit lamp, a de h 
Catarrh (rorme é Piles. | a flexible silk-covered in- Sor “Bald by. all —i§ 
‘ haling tube, one mouth- or sent by 


a sufficient quantity of 
“HYoMEI” to last six 


ll WINKS niece, one nasal plece, one _ A 
| Pocket Inhaler Outfit, and of ityoanel.” a 
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